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FELLOW  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 


“ Every  man’s  proper  mansion-house,  and  home,  being  the  theater  of  his  hospitality,  the  seate  of  selfe-fruition,  the  comfortablest  part 
of  his  own  life,  the  noblest  of  his  sonne's  inheritance,  a kinde  of  private  princedome,  nay,  to  the  possessors  thereof,  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  world,  may  well  deserve,  by  these  attributes,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  master,  to  be  decently  and  delightfully  adorned.” 

"Architecture  can  want  no  commendation,  where  there  are  noble  men,  or  noble  mindes." — Sir  Henry  WOTTON. 

"Our  English  word  To  Build  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  BylSan,  to  confirm,  to  establish,  to  make  firm  and  sure  and  fast,  to  consolidate, 
to  strengthen;  and  is  applicable  to  all  other  things  as  well  as  to  dwelling-places." — Diversions  of  Purley. 

"Always  be  ready  to  speak  your  mind,  and  a base  man  will  avoid  you." — William  Blake. 
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gat  e-on-8ea,  848 

Houses  and  building  societies,  184 
Houses  of  Parliament,  sanitary  condition 
of,  879 

Hydrant,  the,  injector,  795 

ICE-MAKING,  330 
Iconography,  Christian,  120 
Improvement  schemes,  metropolitan,  193 
Improvements  in  baths,  692 
Improvements  at  Milan,  387 
Indian  famines,  prevention  of,  325 
Indiau  glasB,  pottery,  and  carving,  843 
Indiau  and  Colonial  Exhibition,  364,  665, 
839,  S43,  907,  934 
Injec'or-hydrant,  the,  795 
Industrial  Dwellings,  Westminster,  471 
Inn,  the  “Three  Crowns,"  Wurzburg,  914 
Iun9  of  Court,  the,  565 
lustitute  of  Architects’ Charter,  396,  506, 


Institnte  of  Architects’  Examinations,  322 

Institute  of  Builders,  the,  63 

Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours: 

Doorway, 404 
Interior  decoration,  626 
Iron  lighthouse,  Sanibel  Island,  558 
Iron  roofs  of  larg->  span,  773 
Iron  trade,  English,  in  1835,  61 
Ironwork,  architectural,  142 
Irrigation  works  for  India,  325 
Ituliau  ornament,  395 

JAPANE3E  art  work,  689,  810 
Joints,  riveted,  320 

KEMBLE  screen,  Bath  Abbey  Church, 


n the  wages  of  the  working 


Kirby  Hall,  122 
Knights  Templars,  the,  329 

LABORATORIES,  University  College, 
Liverpool,  469 

Lacroix's  “ Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages,”  319 
Large-span  iron  roofs,  773 
Law  of  light,  the,  77,  109,  464.  626,  700 
Law  as  to  line  of  frontage,  363 
L iw  of  rating,  the,  327 
Laxton’s  Price-Book,  492 
Layer  Marney  Towers,  Essex,  497,  540,  560 
Leases  and  ground-rents,  831 
Ledbury  Manor-house,  848 
Legal  and  General  Assurance  Offices,  778 
Letter  from  Brussels,  121 
Letters  from  Paris,  7,  227,  398,  602,  635, 
807 

Levi,  Leone,  c 
classes,  492 
Library,  design  for  a,  472 
Light,  new:  on  the  Parthenon  frieze, 
223  ; on  the  sculptures  of  Olympia,  632 
Light,  rights  to,  77,  109,  464,  626,700 
Lighthouse,  Sanibel  Island,  658 
Lighting  by  electricity.  492 
Lightning,  protection  from,  72 
Limburg-on-the-Lahn,  Rathhaus,  911 
Lincoln  Cathedral  capitals,  810 
Line  of  frontage,  363 
Liverpool : artisans’  dwellings,  881 
Liverpool  Cathedral  scheme,  tho,  69,  78, 
190,  198,  266  ; Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner’s 
design,  190,  198,  267,  351;  Mr.  Brooks’s 
design,  116,  122,  230,  370;  Mr.  Emer- 
son's design,  150,  158,  261,  302,  318; 
Mr.  Hay’s  design,  182,  225 ; infringe- 
ment  of  copyright  of  Builder  illustra- 
tions, 230,  302,  351 

Liverpool:  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
848;  Homoeopathic  Hospital,  'T'° 
“ShipperieB”  Exhibition,  72c. 
University  College,  469;  Walker  Art 
Gallery,  690 

Loan  exhibitions,  the  two,  75 
Lockwood’s  “ Builders’  Price-hook,”  319 
Loeschke,  D'\  : aud  the  sculptures  of 
Olympia,  632;  his  theory  of  the  Par- 
thenon frieze,  223 

London  : Board  schools,  848  ; churches, 
doomed,  73,  183 ; drainage,  106 ; the 
esty  of,  285;  reconstruction  of,  463; 


mB.iesi 

Old,  8 


London  Scottish  Rifles’  bead-quarters,  879 
Ludgate-hill,  new  premises,  606 
Lynn,  churches  of,  803 

MACHINERY  for  ice-making,  330 
McLeay  marbles,  the,  706 
Magne,  works  of  the  late  M.,  227 
Majesty  of  London,  the,  285 
Malmesbury,  149 
Malvern,  antiquities  of,  77 
Manchester,  a warehouse  in,  302 
Mandrel.  Noble's  expanding,  937 
Mann’s  cistern-valve,  559 
Manor  House,  Ledbury,  848 
Mansion,  town,  designs  for  a,  351,  370,  574 
Minsions:  Compton  Winyates,  438  ; Kirby 
Hall,  122 

Marbles,  the  McLeay,  706 
Market  buildings,  Birmingham,  674 
Marney  towers,  Essex,  497,  540,  660 
Marshland  and  its  churches,  803 
Masons’  marks  of  antiquity,  109 
Medals  and  prizes  at  the  Institute,  400,  460 
Medical  officers  and  engineers,  106 
Meissonnier,  M.,  227 
Memorial  of  Dickens,  a,  738 
MerBey  Railway,  the,  216 
Meteorological  Society,  469 
Metropoli'an  Board  of  Works:  and  Acton 
aewage,  121 ; annnal  report,  847 ; report 
on  sewer  ventilation,  260,  299 
Metropolitan  railway  schemes,  See.,  193 
Metropolitan  Railway,  Paris,  602,  635,  807 
Midland  Railway,  goods  depot,  777,  832 
Milan  ; crematorium,  899  ; improvements 
at,  387 

Minories,  Holy  Trinity  Church,  73 
Mon'martre,  Church  of  Sacred  Heart,  227 
Monuments : Archbishop  Tait’s,  Canter- 
bury, 605;  to  D.  G.  Rossetti,  674 
Monuments  of  Ancient  Rome,  1 
Monuments  of  the  Siege  of  Paris,  406 
Monuments  found  at  Clapham,  60,  143,  672 
Mosaic  pavement  at  Berlin,  a,  489 
Mottisfont  Abbey,  chimney-piece  from,  880 
Mundella’s.  Mr.,  Railway  Bill,  430 
Municipal  Buildings,  Sunderland,  389,  769 
Municipal  Works  of  Blackburn,  320 
Musde  de  Cluny,  Paris,  398 
Museum  for  a country  town,  472 
Museum  of  Casts,  South  Kensington,  632 

NAIL,  a new,  881,  908 
Nasmyth,  James,  320 
Neuilly,  Hdtel  de  Ville,  8 
Newcastle-on-Tjne,  Bainbridge  Chapel,  658 
Newcastle-under-Lyme  Public  Buildings, 
606,  639 

New  York : State  Capitol,  Albany,  574, 
657  ; water  supply,  189 
Noble’s  expanding  mandrel,  937 
Norfolk  Churches,  803 
Normandy,  sketches  in,  778 


North  porch,  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  59 
Northumberland-avenue  Hotel,  639 
Notes  from  Brussels,  121 
Notes  from  Paris,  7,  227,  393,  502,  635,  807 

OFFICES,  Legal  and  General  Assurance, 
Fleet-street,  778 
Offices,  New  Broad-street,  812 
Offices  of  the  School  Board,  doorway,  414 
“ Old  Edinburgh,”  703,  728 
Old  London,  relic9  of,  804 
Olympian  sculptures,  Temple  of  Zeus,  632 
Orestes,  the  story  of,  734 
Origin  of  dry-rot,  656 
Origin  of  the  Royal  Academy,  935 
Ornament,  fifteenth  century,  395 
Our  building  stones,  424,  459,  491,  525,  560, 
594,  625,  658,  694,  727,  763,  797,  833,  868, 
901,  939 

Owners,  adjoining,  rights  of,  289 

PALACE,  the  People’s,  East  London,  914 
Panel,  a decorative,  812 
Pari9 : Acaddmie  des  Beaux  Arts,  603; 
autiquities  of.  503,  916;  architecture  in 
the  Salon,  699  ; art  exhibitions,  8,  227, 
393,  502,  635;  awards  to  deserving 
artisans,  7;  ball  at  the  Tribunal  de 
Commerce.  7;  barra-ks  for  firemen,  399; 
the  new  Bourse,  502;  busts  unveiled, 
399  ; Centenary  Exhibition,  398,  635,  808  ; 
Charity  fOte,  227  ; Churoh  of  the  Sacred 
Heart, Montmartre,  227;  commemorative 
tablets,  8 ; contractors’  exhibition,  7 ; 
death  of  M.  Bandry,  227  ; death  of  M. 
JosepbBeaume,8;  deathof  KarlDaubigny, 
807;  death  of  Edouard  Frcre,  807; 
death  of  M.  Ldon  Gaucherel,  228  ; death 
of  M.  Ginain,  228  ; death  of  M.  Isabey, 

807  ; death  of  M.  Labrouste,  8 ; death  of 
M.  Lafon,  399  ; death  of  M.  Emile 
Laisne,  635;  death  of  M.  J.  Lecomte, 
503;  death  of  M.  Loison,  399  ; deathof 
M.  Navlet,  603  ; drawings  by  the  late 
A.  J.  Magne,  154,  227  ; fire-extinction, 
399;  fortifications,  635  ; Hdtel  Sale,  916  ; 
new  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Neuillv,  8 ; medal 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  8;  Meissonnier, 
227 ; Metropolitan  Railway,  proposed, 
502,  635,  807  ; monument  to  Gambetta, 
8 ; monument  to  Rousseau,  8 ; monu- 
ments commemorative  of  the  siege,  468 ; 
Musde  de  Cluny,  393;  the  Musee  de 
Luxemboarg,  8;  “Old  Masters "ai. 
the  Pont  Neuf,  6,  8,  398  ; preservation  of 
old  buildings,  503;  the  Salon,  502,635, 
699,  770,  878,  882  ; Sculpture  in  the 
Salon,  878,  S82  ; the  new  Sorbonne,  908, 
914;  stained  glass  window  at,  10;  statue 
of  Berlioz,  812  ; statue  of  Claude 
Bernard,  8 ; statue  to  Diderot,  503 ; 
statue  of  Etienne  Marcel,  635  ; new 
synagogue,  914;  pictures  by  M.  Baudry, 
635;  projected  works  in,  8,  398,  602,  635, 

808 

Paris,  letters  from,  7,  227,  398,  602,  635,  807 

Parish  churches,  our,  109 

Parthenon,  west  frieze,  223 

Patents  in  Victoria,  604 

Pavement,  a Roman  mosaic,  489 

“ Peace  and  Plenty,”  decorative  design. 


Pediment  sculptures, ZeusTemple, Olympia, 
632 

People’s  Palace,  the,  for  East  London,  914 
Photographs  of  Old  London,  804 
Physicians,  College  of : new  Examination 
Halls,  438,  472 

Physicians,  the  old  College  of,  399 
Picture  exhibitions  in  Paris,  227,  398 
Pictures,  Grosvenor  Gallery,  75,  670 
Pictures,  the  two  loan  exhibitions,  76 
Pictures  at  the  Royal  Academy,  668,  704 


Picturesque  work,  934 
Piers,  projected,  62 
Pile  foundations,  319,  356 
Piling,  screw,  390 
Pipes,  drainage,  4 

Plan  for  improving  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard, 

285 

Playhouse,  an  old,  738 
Plays,  Greek,  in  London,  734 
Plumbing,  American,  3,  70,  119 
Plumbing  problems,  119 
Pocket-books,  architects’,  319 
Pont  Neuf,  Paris,  6,  8,  398 
Porches:  East  Sheen,  672;  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  59 

Portuguese  Synagogue,  Bevis  Marks,  194 
Post  Office,  Sydney,  soulpture  at,  9 
Pottery,  Hindoo,  843 
Precautions,  in  electric  lighting,  492 
Premises  : Ludgate-bill,  506  ; Steven  .Bros. 
& Co.'s,  142,  182 

Presbyterian  Church,  Higbgate,  472 
Prescription  Act,  the,  461 
Preservation  : of  stone,  491 ; timber,  351 
Prevention  of  Iudian  famines,  325 
Price-books,  builders’,  319,  492,  626 
Prison  construction  in  Germany,  354 
Prize  drawings  at  the  Institute,  400,  460 
Problems  in  plumbiDg,  119 
Property,  selection  of,  184 
Protection  from  lightning,  72 
Public  Buildings,  Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
605,  639 

Purification  of  sewage,  115,  158,  457,  494 


r,  Epsoi 


, 830 


RACE-STAND, 

Railway  Bill,  the , 

Railway  goods,  classification,  22-4 
Railway  schemes,  metropolitan,  193 
Railway  Station,  St.  Paul’s,  671 
Railways:  Mersey,  216;  Metropolitan, 
Paris,  502,  635,  807;  projected,  62; 
street,  Aberdeen,  604 
Railways  needed  in  India,  325 
Rain-water  separator,  Roberts's,  659 
Hates,  railway,  -430 


Rathhaus,  Limburg-on-tbe-Labn,  914 
Rathhaus  and  cathedral,  9 
Rating,  tho  law  of,  327 
Reconstruction  of  central  London,  463 
Redruth  Board  Schools.  506 
Registration  of  titles,  798 
Relics : of  Wren’s  work,  399;  of  Old 
London,  804 

Remedies  for  famine  in  India,  325 
Report  of  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
847  ; on  sewer  ventilation,  260,  299 
Residences,  Whitehall  Court,  10 
Resignation  of  Mr.  Vulliamy,  760 
Restoration  of  St.  Bartholomew-the-Great, 
663,  672 

Reynolds  in  St.  Martin’s-’ane,  935 
Richardson,  Dr.,  and  London  drainage,  106 
Rights  of  adjoining  owners,  238 
Rights  to  light,  77,  109 
Riveted  joints,  strength  of,  320 
Roberts’s  rain-water  eeparator,  559 
Roman  mosaic  pavement,  a,  489 
Rome,  ancient,  in  1885,  1 
Roofs,  iron,  of  large  span,  773 
Roscoe’s  “ Digest  of  the  Law  of  Light,” 
626 

Rossetti  Memorial  Fountain,  the,  574 
Royal  Academy  : architecture  at,  631,  668, 
703,  737,  772,  807,  846,  876,  910 ; origin 
of,  935;  pictures  at,  668;  scu'pture  at, 
591,739.  759,  778 

Royal  Holloway  College,  Egham,  936 
Royal  Scottish  Academv,  352,  432,  599 
Royal  Stand,  Epsom,  830 
Rye,  old  chair  from,  689 


Saint  Andrew’s  Church,  Willesden,  69 
St.  Bartholomew-the-Great,  663,  672 
St.  Bride's  Vicarage,  Fleet-street,  759 
St.  James’s  R.O.  Church,  Spanish-place, 
742 

St.  Lawrence’s  Church,  Cat  ford,  725 
St.  Magnus-the-Martyr,  London  Bridge, 
602,  605 

St.  Michael  and  All  Angels’  Church,  Wal- 
thamstow, 351,  392 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral;  approaches,  285 
north  porch,  59 

St.  Paul's  Railway  Station,  671 
St.  8aviour’s,  Southwark,  Burial-ground, 
180 

St.  Thomas  in  the  Rolls,  Church  of,  73 
8t.  Martin’s-lane,  associations  of,  935 
Salon:  architecture  at  the,  699;  pictures 
at  the,  770;  sculpture  at  the,  878,  882 
8an  Vicente,  Avila,  Spain,  708 
Sanibel  Island  Lighthouse,  558 
Sanitary  : condition  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, 879  ; specialities,  Amerioan,  3, 
70,  119 

Sanitation  of  Central  London,  463 
School  Board  Offices  doorway,  404 
Schools  : Claygate,  302  ; Grammar,  Chelten- 
ham, 370,  672;  London  School  Board, 
848  ; Trewirgie,  Redruth,  606 
Screen,  Bath  Abbey  Church,  605 
Screw  piling,  390 

Sculpture : antique,  357 ; discovered  at 
Clapham,  60,  143,  672  ; General  Post 
Office,  Sydney,  9;  Hotel  de  Ville, 
Neuilly,  8;  at  the  Paris  Salon,  878, 
882;  at  the  Royal  Aoademy,  691,  739, 
759,  778 

Sculptured  Column  from  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus,  840 
Sculptures  : of  the  Parthenon  friezes,  223 ; 

of  the  Zeus  Temple,  Olympia,  632 
Seddon’s  (H.C.)  Builders’  Work  and  the 
Building  Trade,  833 
Selection  of  properly,  184 
Sewage  purification,  115,  168,  457,  494 
Sewer  ventilation,  200,  299 
Sewerage,  Acton,  121 

“Shipperies”  Exhibition,  Liverpool,  725, 
737 

Shops:  Mount-street,  708;  New  Broad- 
Btreet,  812 

Siege  of  Paris,  monuments  commemo- 
rating, 466 

Silk  brocade,  design  for,  637 
8impson’s  drain-disconnector,  693 
Site  of  the  Liverpool  Cathedral,  182 
Sketches  in  Normandy,  778 
Soils,  had  as  foundations,  108 
Somers  To*n  goods  depot,  777,  832 
Sorbonne,  the  new,  Paris,  908,  914 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  synagogue,  194 
Spon’s  “Architect's  P.-eket  Book,”  319 
Stables,  the  building  of,  603 
Stained  gla-s,  designs  for.  158, 194 
Stained-glass  windows  ; Denver  Cathedral, 
600;  Klstow  Church,  351;  Paris,  10; 
Tickhill  Church,  672 

Staircases : Albany  State  Capitol,  New 
York  574,  657 ; Chelvey  Court,  Somerset, 
78;  Lower  Thames-street,  608 
Standage’s  Artists’  Manual,  626 
Staple  Inn,  details  from,  302 
Statues  : Apollo  Ptoos,6D3  ; Berlioz,  Paris, 
812 

Steven  Bros.  & Co.’s  premises,  142,  182 
Stonemasons’  marks  of  antiquity,  109 
8tones.  building,  421,  459,  491,  526,  660, 
594,  625,  658,  694,  727,  763,  797,  833,  868, 
901,  939  ; at  the  Colonial  Exhibition,  839 
Strand  burial  ground,  a,  738 
Street:  alignment  of  London.  463;  archi- 
tecture, Berlin,  10;  improvements, metro- 
politan, 193  ; railway,  Aberdeen,  604 
Student’s  Column,  the  : — 

Foundations,  65,  108,  1*4,  184,  219,  254, 
288,  319,  356,  390 

Our  Building  Stones,  421,459,-491,525, 
660,  594,  625,  658, 694,  727,  763,  797, 833, 
868,  901,  939 

Students'  drawings  at  Institute,  400,  460 
Studio,  a small,  778 
Subu  ban  cottages,  18> 

Sunderland  Municipal  Buildings,  389,  769 
Superintending  Architect,  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  760 
Supply  of  water  to  great  cities,  189 


The  Builder,  July  17,  1886. 
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ARTICLES  AND  REVIEWS  (con- 
tinued.) : — 

Surgeons,  College  of : Examination  Hall, 
438,  472 

Sussex  and  the  Domesday  Book,  798 
Sydney,  sculpture  at  General  Post  Office.  9 
Synagogues:  Bevis  Marks,  194;  Kae  de  la 
Victoire,  Paris,  914 

TAIT  Monument,  Canterbury,  605 
Tapestry,  293 

Tavistock-row,  Covent-gaiden,  155 
Templars,  the,  329 
Temples,  the  old,  329 

Temple  of  Diana,  Ephesus,  sculptured 
column,  840 

Terra-cotta,  Layer  Marney  Towers,  497 
Terra-cotta  porch.  East  Sheen,  672 
Tests  for  cement,  900 

Thanatos  drum  of  the  Ephesus  column,  840 
Theatre,  Drury-lane,  738 
Thresh,  Dr.,  on  sewage  purification,  115, ,158 
Tiekhill  Church,  window  at,  672 


Tilbury  Docks,  605 
Timber,  preservation  of,  351 
Timbers,  Coloiral,  934 
Titles,  registration  of,  798 
Tomb  of  Bishop  Wm.  de  la  Marchia,  Wells 
Cathedral,  848 
Tombs,  Layer  Marney,  500 
Tower  of  St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge,  602 
Town  mansion,  designs  for  a,  351,  370,  574 
Trade  depression,  63 
Trade-guilds  of  Europe,  the,  361 
Tramways,  projected,  62 
Transept  window,  Denver  Cathedral,  606 
Trap,  Durrans’s,  900 
Trewirgie  Schools,  Kedruth,  606 
Tunnel,  the  Mersey,  216 
UNDERPINNING,  254 
University  College,  Liverpool,  469 
VALVE,  Mann's  cistern,  669 
Ventilation  : of  the  Honses  of  Parliament, 
879 ; of  sewers,  260,  299 
Ventilator,  atmospheric,  657 
Vestry-hall,  Fulham,  639 


Vicarage,  8t.  Bride’s,  Fleet-street,  759 
Victorian  patents,  604 
Village  of  Bidston,  Cheshire,  937 
Vinegar-yard  and  an  old  play  house,  738 
Vulliamy,  Mr.,  resignation  of,  760 

WAGE3  of  the  working-classes,  492 
Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  690 
Wall-papers,  designs  for,  623 
Walsoken  Church,  804,  812 
Waltham  Cross,  109 

Walthamstow,  Church  of  St.  Michael  and 
All  Angels,  351,  392 

War  Office  and  Admiralty,  Mr.  Marvin’s 
design,  778 

Warehouses:  Ludgate  - hill,  506;  Man- 
chester, 302 

Water  schemes,  projected,  62 
Water  supplies  of  great  cities,  189 
Weight-calculator,  Chadwick's,  320 
Wells  Cathedral:  tomb  of  Bishop  de  la 
Marchia,  848 

Westgarth  essays,  the,  463 
Westgate-on-Sea,  house  at,  848 


Westmnster,  industrial  dwellings  471 
Whitehall  Court,  10 
WillesdeD,  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  59 
Winchester  Cathedral,  discoveries  at,  269, 
295,  631 

Windhausen’s  ioe-making  machinery,  330 
Windows,  733,  795 

Windows  : stained  glass,  designs  for,  10, 
158,  194,  640;  Denver  Cathedral,  606; 
Easthamp9teal  Church,  6,5;  Elstow 
Church,  351 ; Tiekhill  Church,  672 
Wood-block  floor,  Geary  and  Walker’s,  569 
Wood-carving,  356  ; Hindoo,  843 
Woodwork  at  the  Charterhouse,  759 
Woollams's  wall-papers,  623 
Working  classes,  earnings  of,  492 
Workmen's  dwellings,  Westminster,  471 
Works  of  James  Fergusson,  113 
Works  in  Paris,  227,  398,  502,  635,  803 
Worth’s  History  of  Devonshire,  429 
Wren’s  work,  a relic  of,  399 
Wurzburg,  the  Three  Crowns  Inn,  914 

YORK,  picturesque,  934 


NOTES. 


Abbey,  Westminster,  875 
Aberdeen  Infirmary,  364 
Abuse  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts,  154 
Acropolis,  Athens,  76,  806,  909 
Action  of  cements  on  lead,  875 
Adalia,  fortifications  of,  806 
Admiralty  and  War  Office  site,  364,  365, 
398,  426,  633,  702 

Advertisement,  an  architect’s,  875 
Aerial  navigation,  432 
Affix  “ F.R.I.B.A.,”  the,  76 
Agnew's  Gallery,  Messrs.,  328 
Agricultural  Hall  roof,  Kensington,  567 
Air,  compressed,  as  a motive  power,  154 
Aitchison,  G.,  A.R.A.,  on  the  neglect  of 
architecture,  466 
Alcdzar,  Toledo,  701 
Allingham,  Mrs.,  pictures  by,  602 
Amalgamation  of  railways,  6 
America,  registration  of  plumbers,  256,  501 
American  : architecture,  193,  397 ; Exhibi- 
tion in  London,  910 ; rolling  stock,  364 
Analysis  of  gas  acocunts,  875 
Antiquarium,  Berlin,  909 
Antiquities  at  the  Louvre,  465 
“Anti-scrapers,”  the,  and  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s, 736,  841 
Antiseptio  drainage,  736 
Antwerp  water-supply,  842 
Arbitration  Code  Bill,  397 
Arbitrators’  awards,  805 
Arcade  at  Milan,  262 

Archteologioal  discoveries  : at  Athens,  76, 
193;  in  Italy,  74,  75,  225 
Archaeological  Society,  Berlin,  906 
Archaologische  Zeitung,  875 
Architect,  a pbreuologically-qualified,  875 
Architect's  Department,  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Worts,  702 

Architect i’ : certificates,  736  ; charges,  261 
Architectural  Association  : Itadan  tour,  6; 
sketch-book,  465 

Architectural  : drawings,  ownership  of, 
118;  Examination,  the,  432 ; federation, 
465;  restoration,  841 

Architecture:  in  America,  193,  397; 

neglect  of,  465 
Armstrong’s  wks  in  Italy,  6 
Art : Greek,  7 ; Japanese,  668 
Art  exhibitions : Berlin,  736;  Folkestone, 
602 

Art  Journal,  the,  634 
Art-Union  plates,  the,  193 
Artillery  experiments,  Portsmouth,  843 
Artisans'  dwellings  : and  the  prison  sites, 
701 ; unhealthy,  633 
Associateship  of  the  Institute,  -432 
Athens  : discoveries  at,  75,  193,  328  ; new 
museum,  193 

Atkins  monuments,  Clapham,  432 
“ Authority  ” on  architecture,  an,  263 
Autographic  records  in  testing  materials, 
328 

Award  of  Gold  Medal  to  M.  Gamier,  225 
Awards  of  arbitrators,  805 

Baths,  Romm,  at  Bath,  667,  805 
Beckett,  Sir  Edmund,  263 
Belgium,  railway  rates  in,  118 
Berlin:  Antiquarium,  the,  909  ; Art  Exhi- 
bition, 736 ; Archmological  Society,  806 ; 
archaeology  in,  771;  building  in,  154; 
Schliemann  Museum,  74;  Winckel- 
mannsfest,  154 

Bills  of  qualities,  6,  107,  158 
Birmingham:  Post-Office,  806 ; workhouse 
infirmary  competition,  634 
Blake’s  works,  7,  568 

Blowholes,  District  Railway,  dangers  of,  296 
Bogus  companies,  154 
Boiler  explosions,  667 
Bologna,  tombs  of,  328 
Bolton,  Sir  F.,  on  London  water,  500 
Bombay,  ancient  monuments  in  226 
Boni,  Sig.  G.,  263 
Bonn,  discoveries  at,  263 
Borough  surveyors,  salaries  of,  398 
Bric-a-brac  in  Paris,  842 
Bridges:  Pont  Neuf,  Paris,  6;  Tower, 
London, 909 

Brigg  boat,  the,  in  Chancery,  842 
Brighton  Railway  : proposed  amalgamation 
with  Chatham  and  Dover,  6 ; revenue,  154 
British  Museum  : hidden  sculpture,  634; 
library,  601;  lectures  on  sculpture,  910; 
re-arrangement  of  contents,  568 
Brooklyn  : growth  of,  772  ; proposed 
military  monument,  397 
Brunswick  and  its  castle,  75 
Buccleuch  Memorial,  Edinburgh,  295 
Building  in  Berlin,  164 


Building  in  concrete,  192,  216 
Building  without  advice,  601 
Building  industries  in  France,  667 
Building-trade  charities,  328 
Building  trades  of  Rome,  534 
BuildingB,  sanitary  registration  of,  841 
Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  296,  736 

Cabs,  London,  465 

Caloutta,  the  Pultah  Waterworks,  634 
Cambridge,  Slade  Professor,  431 
Canals:  Manchester  Ship, 397, 841  • Indian, 
192;  Zuid-Beveland,  262 
Capital  invested  in  gas  undertakings,  876 
Capitol,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  397 
Carbolineum  Acenarium,  329 
Carpentry,  Tredgold's,  119 
Carrington  House,  Whitehall,  635,  558 
Carthage,  relics  from,  842 
Castle  of  Brunswick,  the,  75 
Cathedral,  proposed,  at  Liverpool,  225, 
261, 318, 910 ; Mr.  Emerson’s  design,  261, 
318 

Cathedrals : Florence,  365 ; Milan,  262, 
432,  666,  806;  Winchester,  295 
Cements  and  lead,  875 
Certificates,  architects’,  736 
Cesspool  system  in  Continental  towns,  601 
Chambers,  Piccadilly,  667 
Changes  : in  Florence,  601 ; in  Rome,  262 
Chapel  debts,  Mr.  Ruskin  on,  813 
Charges:  architects’,  261;  railway,  192, 
327,  364,  600,  533,  600,  666,  701,  771,  874 
Charities,  trade,  328 
Charterhouse,  the,  398,  701 
Chelsea  Vestry  : and  the  electrio  light,  6; 

and  sewer  ventilation,  431 
Chemical  basis  of  water  purification,  534 
China,  painting  on,  702 
China,  railways  in,  193 
Chiusi,  mosaic  found  at,  812 
Choragic  monument  of  Nikias,  806 
Christ  Church,  Brixton  Hill,  806 
Church,  Deerhurst,  909 
Church  at  Ripoll,  Catalonia,  702 
Church  of  St.  Barth. dome w,  Smthfield, 
667,  736,  841 

Church  Times,  the,  on  the  Liverpool 
Cathedral  designs,  910 
Clapham,  the  Atkins  monuments,  432 
Cleansing  of  sewers,  192,  431 
Clerkenwell  prison  sites,  the,  701 
Cloisters,  8an  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  Toledo, 
667 

Code  of  Arbitration  Bill,  397 
Collinson  & Lock's  showrooms,  910 
Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition,  296,  567 
Commissions,  illicit,  806 
Companies,  bogus,  154 
Competition  designs,  estimates  of  cosh,  398 
Competition  designs  for  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, 772 

Competitions,  a new  form  of  exaction  in, 
296,  355,  365 

Compres;ed  air  as  a motor,  154 
Concrete-building  in  the  metropolis,  192, 
216 

Construction  of  lock-floors,  262 
Continental  fortifications,  226 
Contracts,  reckless,  736 
Contracts  under  Public  Health  Act,  364 
Corinth,  excavations  at,  634 
Cost  of  industrial  dwellings,  364 
Country  houses,  sanitary  condition  of,  771 
Crematicn,  Heysinger's  apparatus,  501 
Crypt  of  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  667 

Dangers  of  the  railway  blowholes,  296 
Death  by  fire,  statistics  of,  735 
Death  of  Prince  Torlonia,  295 
Decoration,  Persian,  155 
Decorations,  Italian  Church,  Hatton- 
garden, 772 
Deerhurst  Church,  909 
Defecation  of  the  Thames,  431,  500 
Delos,  explorations  at,  262 
Design  by  Mr.  Emerson  for  Liverpool 
Cathedral,  261,  318 

Design  by  Mr.  Hay  for  Liverpool  Cathe- 
dral, 225 

Designs  for  the  Paris  Exhibition,  772,  875 
Dinner  to  M.  Gamier,  Paris,  805 
Discoveries : at  Athens,  75,  193,  328,  909; 
at  Bonn,  263  ; in  Crete,  601 ; in  Greece, 
736  ; iu  Italy,  74,  75  ; at  Mycense  and 
Tiryns,  667  ; at  Naukratis,  155  ; at 
Orvieto,  465;  at  Pompeii,  recent,  75;  in 
Rome,  193,  225,  329,  842;  near  Siena, 
601  ; in  Syros,  702  ; at  Treves,  328  ; at 
Winchester  Cathedral,  295 
Disfranchisement  of  freeholds,  701 


Disposal  of  London  sewage,  431,  500,  605 
Dissolution  of  Social  Science  Assoc.,  633 
District  Railway  blowholes,  296 
District  Surveyors’  elections,  192 
Dividends,  railway,  6,  75,  154,  262,  295 
Dome  of  Mr.  Emerson’s  design,  Liverpool 
Cathedral.  261,  318 

Dorpfeld,  Dr.,  and  the  buildings  of  the 
Acropolis,  806 

Dowdeswell’s  Gallery,  exhibitions  at,  263, 
635,  668 

Drainage,  antiseptic,  736 
Drainage  experiments,  Washington,  119 
Drainage  ot  House  of  Commons,  805 
Drainage  of  Lake  Copai's,  Greece,  909 
Drawings,  ownership  of,  118 
Drawings:  by  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin,  702; 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Marshall,  263;  for  St. 
George’s  Guild,  736;  at  the  Sooiety  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  501 
Dudley  Gallery,  water-colours  at,  328 
Duomo,  Orvieto,  875 
Dutch  pictures,  193,  702 
Dwellings  for  workmen,  334 

East  India  Association,  192 

Edinburgh  : Buccleuch  memorial,  295 ; 

proposed  municipal  buildings,  119,  601 
Election  of  Slade  Professor,  Cambridge,  431 
Elections  of  district  surveyors,  192 
Electric  lighting  in  Chelsea,  6 
Ellis,  Tristram,  water-colours  by,  663 
Emigration  question,  the,  74 
Employers’  liability,  534 
Energy  of  fuel  in  locomotives,  226 
Enfranchisement  of  leaseholders,  364,  701 
Engineering  projects,  big,  909 
English  industries  in  Italy,  6 
Engravings  of  Turner's  works,  296 
Enlargement  of  Hmse  of  Commons,  225, 
327,  431 

Eitimates  of  cost  of  competitive  designs, 
398 

Etrurian  city,  a,  74 

Evidence  before  Select  Committees,  534 
Exaction,  a new  form  of,  296,  355,  365 
Examination,  the  Architectural,  432 
Excavations : at  Athens,  323  ; at  Corinth, 
634;  in  Greece,  736;  at  Orvieto,  435; 
at  Paris,  262 

Exhibitions : American,  in  London,  910 : 
Centenary,  Paris,  designs  for,  772,  875; 
Colonial  and  Indian,  296,  567 ; Inven- 
tions, 294;  Metal-work,  Rome,  6C1  ; 
pictures,  193,  263,  296,  328, 432,  601,  502; 
Royal  Society  of  Painters  iu  Water 
Colours,  667 ; Society  of  Painters  in 
Water  Colours,  601 

Experiments : in  drainage  arrangements, 
Washington,  119 ; with  lead  water-pipes, 
876;  with  mortar  joints,  634 
Explanation,  an,  193 
Explorations  at  Delos,  262 
Explosions  of  boilers,  567 
Exports,  French,  328 

Federation,  architectural,  465 
FergusBon,  Mr.  : illness  of,  74;  on  the 
tomb  of  Porsenna,  296 
Field’s  analysis  of  gas  accounts,  875 
Finances  of  Inventions  Exhibition,  294 
Fine  Art  Society,  exhibitions  at,  263,  702, 
736 

Fire,  deaths  by,  735 
Fires,  inquiries  into,  841 
“Five-per-cent.,"  261 
Flats,  insanitary,  153 

Florence : changes  in,  601 ; the  Mercato 
Vecohio,  842;  Philistinism  in,  735;  Sta. 
Maria  del  Fiore,  365 
Folkestone  art  exhibition,  602 
Foreign  tramways,  633 
Fortifications:  Adalia, 806;  Continental, 226 
France,  the  trade  of,  328 
Frankland,  Dr.  Percy,  on  water  purifica- 
tion, 534 

Freehold  disfranchisement,  701 
French:  building  industries,  667 ; pictures, 
193 

French  Gallery,  Pall-mall,  501 
Frieze,  the  Parthenon,  668 
Frog,  votive,  Berlin,  909 
Frontage  line,  600 
Fuel  in  locomotive  engins,  154,  226 
Fulham  Vestry-hall  competition,  155,  227, 
295,  568 

Farniture  at  Collinson  & Lock’s,  910 

Galley  of  Tiberius  on  Lake  Nemi,  263 
Gamier,  Ch.,  Royal  Gold  Medallist,  225, 
805 


Gas  companies,  metropolitan,  876 

Gas  undertakings  of  United  Kingdom,  875 

Gas-engines,  261 

Herman:  archie logical  publications,  601, 
875 ; competition  in  the  iron  trade,  262 
Germany  : new  railways  in,  262  ; railway 
rates  in,  118 

Ghetto,  the,  in  Florence,  601 
Gibbons,  Orlando,  monument  to,  7 
Gizeh,  the  sphinx  of,  842 
Gold  Medallist  of  the  Institute,  225,  805 
Goodwin,  Albert,  drawings  by,  702 
Gortyna,  discoveries  at,  155,  601 
GoscheD,  Mr.,  on  planning,  365 
Goupil  galleries,  the,  193 
Government  Offices,  site  of,  364,  365,  398, 
426,  633,  702 

Graham  collection  of  pictures,  602 
Great  Eastern  Railway,  226 
Greece : excavations  in,  736 ; land  reclama- 
tion in,  909 

Greek:  art, 7;  inscriptions,  296;  room,  a, 
772  ; va?o  painting,  193 
Ground-rents,  taxation  of,  431 
Guillaume,  Eugene,  and  Greek  art,  7 
Gunnery  at  Portsmouth,  843 

Harbours  of  refuge,  397 
Hardship  in  taking  up  awards,  805 
Hartford  State  Capitol,  397 
Harvard  University  Law  Schools,  193 
Hay's,  Mr.,  design  for  Liverpool  Cathedral, 
225 

Heysinger’s  method  of  cremation,  501 
Hidden  sculpture,  634 
Highgate,  open  space  at,  163 
Hints:  to  holiday-milters,  771;  for  laud 
transfer,  226 

Holland,  railway  rates  in,  118 
Holman  Hunt,  pictures  by,  432 
Home  Office  inquiry  at  Mile  End,  153,  633 
Hospital,  Aberdeen,  364 
Hounslow  sewerage,  567 
House  of  Commons:  proposed  enlarg;- 
ment,  225,  327,  431;  sanitary  condition 
of,  805 

House  of  L 1.  Carrington.W hiteball,  535,558 
House  tenure  in  Ireland,  364,  534 
Houses  in  towns,  tenure  of,  634 
Howell  & Jamss’s  exhibition  of  pamting 
on  china,  702 

Huddleston,  Baron,  on  five-per-cent.,  261 
Hyde  Park,  464 

Illicit  commissions,  806 
Illuminated  MSS.,  736 
Imports,  French,  329 

Improvement  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  76 
India:  ancient  monuments  in,  226;  canals 
in,  192;  proposed  railway  works,  119 
Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition,  296,  667 
Indian  Engineer,  the,  635 
Industries,  migration  of,  6,  118,  262 
Infirmaries:  Aberdeen,  364  ; Birmingham, 
534 

Inquests  as  to  fires,  841 
Iusanitary  houses,  landlords’  liability  for, 
533 

Inscription,  the  Gortyna,  155 
Inscriptions,  Greek,  296 
Institute  of  Architects,  75, 15  i,  225;  auuua 
report,  602  ; Gold  Medallist,  the,  225,  805 
Interest  out  of  capital,  397 
Inventions  Exhibition,  finances  of,  294 
Ireland,  house-teuure  in,  364,  534 
Iro->,  German,  262 
Iron  churohes,  Mr.  Ruskin  on,  843 
Iron  roof,  Agricultural  Hall,  Kensingto  i, 
667 

Iron  trade,  the,  118, 153,  262 
Irrigation  in  Iudia,  192 
Italian  Church,  Hatton-garden,  772 
Italian  tour,  Architectural  Association,  6 
Italy  : discoveries  in,  74,  75 ; migration  of 
English  industries  to,  6;  sanitary  short- 
comings, 634 

Japanese  art,  668 

Jebb,  Dr.,  and  discoveries  at  Tiryns,  667 
Jerusalem,  Qbour-e’.-Molouk,  295 
Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts,  the,  154 
Joints,  mortar,  strength  of,  634 
Journal  of  the  Hellenic  Society,  293 

Kilburn,  open  spaces  at,  153 
Kunstanstellung,  Berlin,  771 
Kyrle  Sooiety,  the,  329 

Labour  and  capital,  600 
Labour  statistics,  431 
Land  Bank,  a,  226 
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NOTES  (continued) 

Land  Porch  ass  Compensation  Bill,  733 

Land  trana'er,  226 

Landlords'  liabilities,  533 

Law  of  light,  the,  667,  600 

Law  Courts,  the  new : memorial  to  Mr. 

Street,  484;  vacant  land  adjoining,  702 
L»ad  action  of  cements  on,  875 
Eeaden  water-pipes,  876 
Leasehold  enfia- chipetrent,  364,  701 
Lecti  r-.room,  British  Museum,  910 
Ls.  tores  on  sculpture,  British  Museum,  910 
Legislation,  sanitary,  602 
Les  Lettres  et  les  Ailes,  193 
Liability  of  employers,  534 
Library,  an  expandible,  365 
library  of  the  British  Museum,  601 
Light,  the  law  of,  667,  600 
Lighting  by  electricity,  6 
Limitations  of  Public  Health  Act,  686 
Line  of  fron'age,  500 

Literature  of  Herman  archceology,  601,  875 
Liverpool  Cathedra),  225.  261,  318,  910 
Loan  Exhibition,  Water  Colour  Society,  601 
Lock-floors,  construction  of,  262 
locomotives:  fuel  in,  226:  naphtha-fired, 
154 

London  : cabs,  465  ; parks,  the,  430  ; 
sewage  disposal,  600,  606;  under  snow, 
74,  183 ; water-supply,  296,  397,  500 
London  & ft orth-Western  Railway,  262,  295 
Lor  g,  Mr.,  pictures  by,  296 
Louvre  : antiquities  at  the,  465,  702 
Lucas,  C.,  on  the  works  of  English  archi- 
tects, 602 

Lomley,  Sir  S.,  on  the  Gallery  of  Tiberius, 
263 

MacBride,  Mr.,  lectures  on  sculpture,  910 
Magne,  A.  J.,  drawings  by,  154 
Magnusson’s,  Mr.,  suggestion  for  an 
expandible  library,  365 
Maintenance  of  Westminster  Abbey,  876 
Manchester  ship  canal,  397,  841 
Mantineia,  s'atue  found  at,  631 
Market-place,  the,  Siena,  841 
Marlborough  Ait  Club,  668 
Marshall,  Heibeit,  drawings  by,  263 
Maspero,  M.,  and  the  sphinx  of  Gizeh,  812 
Materials,  testing,  328 
McLaren's  Land  Purchase  Compensation 
Bill,  735 

Melliss  v.  Shirley  Local  Board,  264 
Memorial  to  the  late  Mr.  Street,  164 
Mercato  Vecchio,  Florence,  842 
MetBl-work,  exhibition  of,  at  Rome,  601 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  : and  the 
cleansing  of  sewers,  192,  431  ; and  con- 
crete building,  192,  216  ; aDd  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Thames,  431,  500,  505 ; and 
the  disposal  of  sewage  sludge,  226 ; and 
District  Surveyor's  Elections,  192  ; resig- 
nation of  Mr.'  Yulliamy,  702;  and  the 
Bafety  of  theatres,  431 ; and  street  nomen- 
clature, 192,  290,  295  ; and  the  water- 
supply  of  London,  296,  397 
Metropolitan  gas  companies,  875 
Metropolitan  water-supply,  296,  397,  600 
Midd’eton,  Prof.  J.  H.,  431 
Migration  of  English  Industries,  6,  118,  262 
Milan : Cathedral,  proposed  new  front, 
262,  432,  666,  806;  the  Galleria  Yittoiio 
Emanuele,  262 

Mile  End,  insanitary  dwellings  at,  153,  633 
Millais's  “ Bubbles,"  296 
Mines,  Royal  Ccmmission  on,  600 
Modern  ornamentation,  226 
Monastery,  Ripoll,  702 
Monographs  of  American  architecture,  397 
Money  deposits  in  competitions,  296,  355 
Monument,  proposed,  Brooklyn,  397 
Monument,  Bueeleuch,  Edinburgh,  295 
Monument  of  Nikias,  Cboragic,  806 
Monument,  proposed.to  Orlando  Gibbons, 7 
Monument  of  St.  Gotbard  Railway,  736 
Monuments,  ancient,  in  India,  226 
Monuments,  Atkins,  Clapbam,  432 
Mortar  joints,  634 
Mosaics:  Chiusi,  842;  Rcme,  329 
Mundella,  Mr.  : and  harbours  of  refuge, 
397  ; and  railway  rates,  327,  500,  533,  600 
Municipal  buildings  : Edinburgh,  119,  601 ; 
Sunderland,  296,  365,  365,  389,  397,  601, 
634,  701 

Museum,  British,  re-arrangement  of,  568 
Museum,  the  Schliemann,  Berlin,  74 
Museums  of  Athens,  the,  193,  909 
Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  667,  909 
Myrina  terra-cottas,  the,  <465 


N»j  hllii-firrd  locomotives,  154 
National  Agricultural  Hall,  KenaingiOD, 
567 

Nalional  Portrait  Gallery,  771 
Naukiatis,  155 

Naval  and  Military  Intelligence,  843 
Navigation,  aerial,  432 
Needlework,  decorative,  634 
Neglect  of  architecture,  the,  465 
Nemi,  Like,  263 
Nettlefold’s  works,  118 
New  York  and  its  suburbs,  772 
Nikias,  Choragic  monument  of,  806 
Nineteenth  CeDtury  Art  8oeiety,  296 
Non -acceptance  of  lowest  tender,  601 
Norfolk  Broads,  pictures  of,  842 

Open  spaces : adjoining  the  Law  Courts, 
702;  Highgate  and  Kilburn,  153;  for 
Londoners,  329 

Oraele-oave  of  Trophonins,  736 
Orlando  Gibbons  monument,  the,  7 
Ornamentation,  modern,  226 
Orrock,  James,  water-colours  by,  263 
Orvieto  : discoveries  at,  465  ; Duomo,  675 
Otto  gas-engine  case,  the,  261 
Ownership  of  drawings,  118 

PaintiDg  on  china,  702  ' 

Paintings  at  the  Romer,  Frankfort,  119 
Panorama  of  Pergamon,  771 
Paris:  dinner  to  M.  Gamier,  806;  draw- 
ings by  the  late  A.  J.  Magne,  154 ; exca- 
vations  at,  262;  Exhibition,  designs  for, 
772,  875  ; the  Pont  Nenf,  6 ; sale  of  bric- 
a-brac,  842 ; sanitary  shortcomings  of, 

eoi 

Parisian  life,  M.  Tissot's  pictures  of,  736 
Parks,  the  London,  430 
Parthenon  frieze,  the,  668 
Patent  law,  a point  in,  261 
Payment  for:  “instructions”  to  com- 
petitors, 296 ; quantities,  261 
Peabody  Trustees,  364 
Penalties  under  Public  Health  Act,  364 
Penrose,  Mr.,  and  discoveries  at  Tiryns,  667 
Pergamon,  panorama  of,  771 
Persian  decoration,  155 
Phili-tinism  in  Florence,  735 
Phrenology  and  architecture,  875 
Piccadilly,  chambers  in,  667 
“ Piccadilly-road,”  183.  192,  290,  295 
Pictures : at  Christie’s,  602 ; Dutch,  193, 
702;  exhibitions  of,  193,  263,  296,  328, 
432,50],  502;  French,  Gonpil  galleries, 
193  ; by  ladies,  329,  424;  at  the  Marl- 
borough Art  Club,  668 ; of  the  Norfolk 
Broads,  842  ; of  Parisian  life,  736  ; Royal 
Society  of  Painters  ia  Water-Colours, 
667  ; Society  of  British  Artists,  634 
Planning,  365 

Plumbers,  registration  of,  192,  295,  601 
Pneumatic  system  of  sewerage,  667 
Pole,  Dr.,  on  aerial  navigation,  432 
Pompeii,  discoveries  at,  75 
Pont  Neuf,  Paris,  6 
Porsenna,  tomb  of,  296 
Portrait  Gallery,  National,  771 
Post-Office,  Birmingham,  896 
Post-Office  Sites  Bill,  808 
Pottery  discovered  at  Athens,  193 
Price  of  iroD,  153 
Prinoe  Torlonia,  death  of,  295 
Prison  sites,  Clerkenwell,  701 
Projects,  engineering,  909 
Providence  Ironworks  Co.,  offer  by,  S06 
Public  Health  Aot,  the,  364,  666 
Publications,  German  Arcbteological,  601, 
875 

Paltah  waterworks,  Calcutta,  634 
Purchase  of  Land  Compensation  Bill,  735 
Purification  of  water,  634 

Qbour-el-Molouk,  Jerusalem,  295 
Qualifications  of  borough  surveyors,  398 
Quality  of  London  water-supply,  600 
Quantities,  bills  of,  6,  107,  158 
Quantities,  payment  for,  261 

Railway  amalgamation,  proposed,  6 
Railway  companies  and  the  public,  6 
Railway  Defence  Association,  771 
Railway  rates,  192,  327,  36-1,  600,  533,  600, 
666,  701,  771,  874;  on  the  Continent, 
118 

Railway  traffic  receipts,  75, 154,  202,  295 
Railway  waiting-rooms,  6 
Railways  : in  China,  193  ; in  Germany,  262  ; 
Great  Eastern,  226;  in  India,  119; 
London  and  North-Western,  262,  295 


Rctisfra'ion  of  Buildirgs  Bill,  841 
Registration  of  plumbers,  192,  2»5,  501 
Kebefs  on  Roman  sarcophagi,  154 
Relics  from  Carthage,  842 
Remuneration  of  architects,  261 
Rents  in  Irish  towns,  364,  634 
Report  of  Institute  of  Architects,  602 
Report  of  Peabody  Trustees,  364 
Report,  Royal  Commission  on  Mines,  600 
Report,  Society  for  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings,  841 

Report  on  Ventilation  of  House  of  Com- 
mons, 805 

Restoration,  architectural,  841 
Restoration  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  Smith- 
field,  667,  736,  841 

Restorations  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  74 
Ripoll,  Calatonia,  Monastery,  702 
Risks  of  being  one’s  own  builder,  601 
Roads,  custody  of,  666 
Rolling  stock,  American,  364 
Roman  batbs  at.  Bath,  667,  805 
Roman  sarcophagi  reliefs,  154 
Rome:  building  trades  of, 634;  changes  in, 
262;  death  of  Prince  Torlonia,  295  ; dis- 
coveries at,  193,  225, 329,  842  ; exhibition, 
of  metal-work,  501 ; water  supply,  634 
Romer,  the  Frankfort,  119 
Roof  of  Agricultural  Hall,  Kensington,  667 
Room,  a Greek,  772 
Rotten-row,  464 

Rojal  Commission  on  Mines,  600 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  76, 
164 

Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  WaterColoura 
667 

Ruskin.  Mr.  -.  drawings  for  St.  George’s 
Guild,  736 ; on  iron  churches,  943 

Safety  of  Theatres,  431 
Saint  Bartholomew’s,  Smithfitld, 667,  736, 
841 

St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  667 
8t.  Gothard  monument,  a,  736 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  76J 
Salaries  of  borough  surveyors,  398 
Salford  Corporation  Bill,  the,  841 
Salon  Parieien,  the,  193 
Sanitary  condition  of : country  houses,  771 ; 
the  Honse  of  Commons,  805  ; Mile  End, 
153,  633 

Sanilary  experiments.  Washington,  119 
8anitary  legislation,  602 
Sanitary  shortcomings  in  Itaiy,  631 
Sanitary  Assurance  Association,  602,  841 
Sanitation  in  Continental  towns,  691 
8ta.  Maria  del  Fiore,  Florence,  365 
Sarcophagi  reliefs,  Roman,  154 
Saxon  chapel,  Deerhurst,  909 
Scenery  of  the  Norfolk  Broads,  812 
Schliemsnn,  Dr.,  and  the  oracle-cave  of 
Tr  iphonius,  736 

Schliemann  Museum  in  Berlin,  74 
Schliemann’s  discoveries  at  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns,  667,  909 

Sculpture  at  the  British  Masenm,  531 
Sculptures,  the  Parthenon.  668 
Sculptures  from  Tegea,  772 
Seaton  Delaval,  631 

Select  Committees,  evidence  before,  534 
Sewage  sludge,  disposal  of,  226 
Sewage  in  the  Thames,  431,  500,  605 
Sewerage,  pneumatic  systems,  667 
Sewerage  of  the  Thames  Valley,  294,397 
8ewers,  cleansing  of,  192,  431 
Shaftesbury  avenue,  192,  290,  295 
3hip  for  removal  of  sewage  sludge,  226 
Ship  cana1,  Manchester,  397,  811 
Siena  : discovery  near,  601 ; market  at,  842 
Simplon  Tunnel,  the,  909 
Site  of  Admiralty  and  War  Offices,  364, 
365,  398,  426,  533,  702 

Sites  of  buildings  and  the  Public  Health 
Act,  666 

Sites  of  the  Clerkenwell  prisons,  701 
Sketch-bcok,  Architectural  Association, 
465 

Slade  Professor,  Cambridge,  431 
Snowstorms  and  Veatrydom,  74, 183 
Social  Science  Association,  dissolution  of, 
633 

Socidtd  Centrale  des  Architeetes,  667,  806 
Society  of  British  Artists’  Exhibition,  634 
Society  of  Fine  Arts,  602 
Sooiety  of  Lady  Artists,  329,  424 
Society  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours, 
501 

Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings, 226,  811 
Solomou’s  Temple,  74 


Sphinx  of  Gizeh,  the,  842 
State  Capitol,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  397 
Statistics:  deaths  by  fire,  735;  labour,  431 
8tatues : discovered  at  Bonn,  263 ; dis- 
covered at  Gortyna,601  ; found  at  Manti- 
neia, 634 ; found  at  Naukratis,  165 ; 
fonnd  at  Treves,  328 

Statuette  of  Mercury  at  the  Louvre,  702 
Steam  boiler  explosions,  667 
Stone,  a,  discovered  at  Rome,  193 
Street  Memorial,  the,  464 
Street  nomenclature,  192,  290,  295 
Str»et,  Piccadilly  to  Bloomsbury,  192,  290, 
295 

Strength  of  mortar  joints,  634 
Strikes  and  wages  disputes,  118,  600 
Studies  by  Mr.  Whistler,  635,  668 
Sunderland  Municipal  Buildings  competi- 
tion, 296,  356,  365,  389,  397,  601,  634,  701 
Superintending  Architect  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  702 
Surveyors,  borough,  398 
Syros,  discoveries  in,  702 

Taxation  of  ground-rents,  431 
Tegea,  sculptures  from,  772 
Temple  of  Athene.  Athens.  806 
Temple  found  at  Corinth,  634 
Temple  of  8ulomon,  the,  74 
Tender,  non-acceptance  of  lowest,  601 
Tenure  of  houses,  364,  634 
Terra-oottas,  Myrina,  465 
Testing  materials,  the,  328 
Thames,  sewage  in  tt  e,  431,  500.  605 
Thames  Valley  Sewerage,  294,  397 
Theatres,  safety  of,  431 
Times,  the,  on  Sir  Edmund  Beckelt,  263 
Tiryns  and  Mycente,  667,  909 
Tissot’s  pictures  of  Parisian  life.  736 
Toledo  : the  Alcazar.  701  ; cloisters  at  667 
Tombs:  Bologna,  328  ; the  Doge  Dandolo, 
Venice,  119  ; Porsenna,  296;  Jewish,  295 
Torlonia.  Prince,  death  of,  295 
Tourtay’a  experiments  with  mortar  joints, 
634 

Tower  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  876 
Tower  Bridge,  the,  909 
Town  houses,  tenure  of,  364,  634 
Trade  charitieB,  328 
Trade  of  France,  the,  328 
Trade  unions  abroad,  600 
Traffio  receipts,  railway,  75 
Tramways,  development  of,  f;33 
Tredgold’s  “Carpentry,”  119 
Tr6ves,  discoveries  at,  328 
Tristram  Ellis,  water-colours  by,  568 
Trophonius,  oracle-cave  of,  736 
Tunnel,  the  Simplon,  909 
Tunnel,  submarine,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  909 

Turner’s  works,  engravings  of,  296 

Vandalism  in  Florence,  735 
Vase-paintings,  Greek,  193 
Venice : 8t.  Mark’s,  667 ; tomb  of  the 
Doge  Dandolo,  119 

Ventilation : of  the  House  of  Commons, 
805  ; of  sewers,  192,  431 
Verbceckhoven,  263 

Vestry  Hall,  Fulham,  155,  227,  295,  568 
Vestry dom  and  snow-storms  iu  London,  74, 
183 

Vetnlonia,  site  of,  74 
Vulliamy,  Mr.,  resignation  of,  702 

WaitiDg-rooms,  railway,  6 
War  Office  site,  the,  364,  385,  398,  426,  633, 
702 

Warning  to  holiday-makers,  771 
Water  supply:  Antwerp,  842;  London, 
296,  397,  500  ; Rome,  634 
Water-colours:  at  Messrs.  Agnew’s,  328; 
at  the  Dudley  Gallery,  328 ; by  Mr. 
Orrock,  263  ; Royal  Society  of  Painters 
in,  667  ; by  Mr.  Tristram  Ellis,  568 
Water-main,  new,  Calcutta,  634 
Water-pipes,  loaden,  875 
Water-purification,  534 
Water-storage  in  Ind  a,  192 
Westminster  Abbey  Restoration  Bill,  875 
Whistler,  studies  by  Mr.,  635,  668 
Winchester  Cathedral,  discoveries  at,  295 
Winckelmannsfest,  Berlin,  154 
Windows,  Christ  Chnroh,  Brixton  Hill,  806 
Workhouse  infirmary,  Birmingham,  634 
Workmen’s  dwellings,  364 
Works  of  William  Blake,  7,  568 

Zenodorus,  702 
Zuid-Beveland  Canal,  262 


EEP0PTS  OF  MEETINGS,  PAPEES  EEAD,  LAW  CASES,  ETC, 


Abatement  of  smoke,  696 
Abbey  Church,  Waltham,  937 
Academy  Lectnres  (see  “ Lectures  ’’) 
Academy  students,  78 
Actions  : Barlow  c.  Kensington  Vestry, 
line  of  frontage,  500;  Black  v.  Cornelius, 
architect's  power  to  employ  surveyor, 
318;  |Blashill  v.  Garn  tt,  Building  Act 
case,  593 ; Birch  v.  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
arbitration  case,  901 ; Botterill  v.  Ware 
Board  of  Guardians,  architect’s  certifi- 
cates, 736 ; Builder  v.  Building  Wet cs, 
injunction  granted  to  restrain  infringe- 
ment of  copyright  of  Liverpool  Cathedral 
illustrations,  302,  351 ; Cniswick  Local 
Board  v.  Hall,  pajment  for  local  improve- 
ments, 142;  Chubb  v.  Ctubb,  infringe- 


ment of  trade  mark,  256;  Cox  v.  Bradley, 
injunction  to  restrain  infringement  of 
copyright  of  Builder  illustrations,  302, 
351 ; De  Sonza  v.  Trustees  of  British 
Museum,  expulsion  from  the  library,  601 ; 
Devev  v.  Drummond,  risks  of  being  one’s 
own  builder,  601 ; Greenwich  District 
Board  ot  Works  v.  Hoile,  projections 
beyond  line  of  frontage.  182 ; Hackney 
District  Board  of  Works  *.  property- 
owners,  paving  apportionments,  187  ; 
Haines  v.  Crace,  employers’  liability, 
142 ; Hall  e.  Burke,  stone-sawing  ma- 
chines, 489,  660,  593,  624  ; Harris  v.  De 
Pinna,  law  of  light,  667 ; Haskell  v. 
Bradbeer,  a builder's  claim,  624,  668  ; 
Kiddle  v.  Lovett,  Employers'  Liability 


Act,  534 ; Kirk  & Randall  v.  East  and 
West  India  Docks  Co.,  arbitration,  146, 
387,  867;  Knightley  v.  Harris,  Building 
Act  case,  761 ; Lanfranchi  v.  Mackenzie, 
right  to  light,  77 ; McLachlan  v.  Grant, 
payment  for  quantifies,  252,  281,  318; 
McLachlan  v.  Mowlem,  Building  Act 
case,  795;  Meeson  v.  Stone,  Building 
Act  case,  761;  Melliss  v.  Shirley  Local 
Board,  contracts  voided,  364;  Metro- 
olitan  Board  ol  Works  v.  Humphreys, 
uildiog  Act  case,  145;  Otto  v.  8teel,  gas 
engine  patent  case,  261  ; Pile  v.  Dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  a builder's  claim 
for  work  done,  938  ; Raper  v.  Fortescue, 
law  of  light,  600 ; Saunders  v.  Pawley, 
landlcrd'a  liability  for  insanitary  houses, 


633 ; 8cott  v.  Pape,  law  of  light,  700 ; 
VeBtry  of  St.  George,  Hanover-Bqnare, 
v.  Sparrow,  line  ol  frontage,  363 ; West- 
wood  v.  Government  of  Cape  Colony, 
arbitrators’  awards,  805;  Williams  v. 
Wallasey  Local  Board,  Public  Health 
Act,  666 ; Woodford  Local  Board  v. 
Elliot,  obstructing  footway  with  building 
materials,  66 

Adams,  C.  A. : on  architectural  education 
726;  on  the  survey  of  works,  301 
Admiralty  and  War  Offices  site,  367,  426 
Adulteration  Acts,  the,  290 
Africa,  Roman  remains  in,  741 
Agricultural  Hall,  Kensington,  776 
Aitehison,  G.,  A.R.  A.  : on  architectura 
education,  331,  389;  on  Japanese  archi- 
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lecture,  830;  on  mouldings,  363,402;  on 
the  neglect  of  a-ceitecture,  465 
Allen,  Romilly  on  sculptured  doorway  at 
Alne,  146 

Amateur  photography,  436,  467 
American  : architects,  436;  methods  of 
construction,  434 

Anderson,  J.  Macvicar;  on  the  Admiralty 
and  War  Offices  site,  367 ; on  the  Archi- 
tectural Examination,  298;  on  distin- 
guished visitors  at  the  Institute,  912,  913 
Augell,  Dr.,  on  the  disposal  of  sewage 
sludge,  423 

Appleton,  H.  D.  : on  the  towers  of  Bologna, 
388 ; on  the  survey  of  works  in  pr  gress, 
300 

Apportionments  for  paving,  187 
Arbitration  cases  : Inge9tre  Hall,  901 ; 

Tilbury  Docks,  143,  387,  867 
Archffiological  societies  : British  Arch®  lo- 
gical Association,  146,  218,  267,  358,  421 , 
471,  594,  660,  861,  870;  Gloucestershire, 
909  ; Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Society,  471 ; 8t.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological 
Society,  220;  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  421;  8urrey  Are1  mological 
Society,  623;  Sussex  Arch®  ..logical  So- 
ciety, 471 

Arches  : brick  and  masonry,  393  ; stability 
of,  426 

Architects,  American,  435 
Architects’  Benevolent  Society,  399 
Architects’  congress,  Paris,  573,  877 
Architect’s  Deoartment,  Met.  Bd.Wks.,398 
Architects’  duties,  457 
Architects’  remuneration,  252,  261.  297 
Architectural  Association  Architectural 
Photographs  by  Amateurs,  -136,  467  ; 
Books,  776  ; Brickwork  and  the  Leaning 
Towers  of  Bologna,  368,  383,  422 ; Cathe- 
dral facades,  251,  263;  Election  of 
officers,  777;  Excursion  to  Italy,  637, 
639,  726;  the  late  Mr.  Fe'gusson,  180 ; 
Indoor  Architecture,  591 ; Some  Lessons 
from  Old  Gla*s,  156, 180,  191;  Practical 
Survey  of  Works  in  Progress,  300 ; 
Soiree,  606;  Studentships  and  prizes, 
776;  Thoughts  on  Architectural  Train- 
ing, 706,  726;  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
103,  139;  Visit  to  the  Constitutional 
Club,  695;  Visit  to  houses  at  Kensington 
Court,  458  ; Visit  to  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  776  ; Visit  to  the  National 
Liberal  Club,  725;  Visit  to  Mr.  New- 
man’s forges,  229  ; Visit  to  new  houses, 
Kensington,  299  ; Visit  to  the  New  Law 
Courts,  623;  Visit  to  Sion  College  and 
School  Board  Offices,  387 ; Visit  to 
Waltham  Abbev,  937 

Architectural:  education,  331,706;  ethno- 
graphy, 142;  Examination,  the,  298, 322, 
434,  637 ; Federation,  465,  606  ; Museum, 
the,  421 ; photographs  by  amateurs,  436, 
467  ; restorations,  865 
Architectural  Societies;  — Birmingham 
Architectural  Association,  351,  387,  421, 
471,  662,623,809,870;  Dundee  Institu- 
tion of  Architecture,  198 ; Edinburgh 
Architectural  Association,  198,  265,  387, 
421,  623,  672,  726,  761,  809;  Exe-er. 
Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  725  ' 
Glasgow  Architectural  Asboc.,  62-4,  761 ; 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire,  63,  389,  465,  726, 
905 ; Leicester  Society  of  Architects, 
230,421 ; Liverpool  Architectural  Society, 
189,  182,  225,  465.  570,  761,  796  ; Man- 
chester Architectural  Association,  108, 
142,  198,  457,  506  ; Manchester  Society 
of  Architects,  809;  Northern  Archi- 
tectural Association,  421,  606,  672  ; 
Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of 
Ireland,  457 ; Socidtd  Centrale  des  Archi- 
tectes,  Paris,  602  ; Yoik  Architectural 
Association,  230,  471 
Architectural  terra-cotta,  537 
Architecture : books  on,  776 ; carpentry 
and,  563;  of  City  buildings,  456  ; indoor, 
591;  Japanese,  829;  of  the  Loire,  198; 
neglect  of,  465 
Art  aspect  of  woodwork,  503 
Art-Union  of  London,  692 
Artisans’  and  Labou'ers’,  Dwellings  Co.,  426 
Artists'  Benevolent  Fund,  865 
Artists’  General  Benevolent  Inst.,  766 
Ashbee,  H.  H.,  on  Roman  remains  in 
Tunisia,  741 

Ashworth,  Mr.,  on  Exeter  Cathedral,  725 
Asinelli  Tower,  Bologna,  369 
Association  of  Municipal  Engineers,  623, 
690,  866 

Association  of  Sanitary  Inspectors,  105, 
290,  423,  467,  573,  690,  867 
Associations  of  Master  Builders,  198,  388 
Assaulting  a clerk  of  works,  628 
Audsley,  G.  A.,  on  Japanese  architecture, 
829 

Autographio  records  of  tests,  328 
Award  of  Gold  Medal  to  M.  Gamier,  228 

Bailey-Denton,  Mr.,  on  London  sewage, 673 
Barry,  C.,  on  architects’  remuneration,  298 
Bateman,  J.,  on  the  pollution  of  water 
supplies,  105 
Battersea  Bridge,  765 
Beazeley,  A.,  on  Swedish  building  law,  298 
Berry,  W.  H.  A.,  on  architectural  educa- 
tion, 727 

Birch,  the  la’e  Dr.,  146 
Birmingham  Architectural  Association, 
351,  387,  421,  471,  562,  623,  809,  870 
Blackfriars  Bridge,  358 
Blagrove,  G.  H.,  on  stained  glass,  196 
Blashill,  T.,  on  timber,  302,  390,  421 
Boilers,  steel,  186 

Bologna,  the  towers  of,  368,  388,  422 
Books,  architectural,  776 
Booth,  A.  C.  B.,  on  stained  glass,  196 
Brick  manufacture,  216,  604 
Brick  and  masonry  aruhes,  393 
Brickwork  and  the  leaning  towers  of 
Bologna,  368,  398,  422 


Bridges  : Battersea,  765  ; Blackfriars,  358; 

Teddington,  proposed,  493 
British  Arcb®ological  Association,  146, 
218,  267,  358,  421,  471,  591,  660,  801,  870 
British  Museum,  nnexhibited  sculptures, 
296,  352,  368,  534 

Brock,  E.  P.  L.,  on  engravings,  601 
Brown,  Prof.  B..  on  Wren,  198 
Bryant,  Powis,  & BryBnt  (Limited),  835 
Builder  illustrations,  infringement  of 
copyright  of,-  302,  351 
Builders,  the  Institute  of,  181 
Builders’  Benevolent  Institution,  761 
Builders'  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution, 
354,  470,  778 

Builders'  Foremen’s  and  Clerks  of  Works’ 
Institution,  354,  527 

Building  Act,  Metropolitan  : cases  under  : 
— Neglect  to  submit  plans  to  District 
Surveyor,  761,  non-aeposit  of  plans, 
795  ; timber  stages,  are  they  buildings  ? 
217  ; uncertiflcated  places  of  amusement, 
145;  what  is  a party-wall  ? 761 ; withe, 
what  is  a,  593 

Building  law  of  Sweden,  298 
Building  materials,  philosophy  of,  410 
Building  regulations  for  Scotland,  623 
Burmali,  pag  >das  in,  470 
By-laws  for  concrete  building,  216,  229, 
287,  389 

Canina’s  restoration  of  Solomon’s  Temple, 
104 

Carpenter,  Dr.  A.,  tn  sanitary  legislation, 
673,  867 

Carpenters’  Hall  lectures  to  artisans  (see 
“ Lectures  ”) 

Carpentry  as  influenced  by  architecture, 568 
Carrington  House,  658,  628 
Cathedral  facades,  251,  263 
Cathedrals:  Exeter,  725;  Liverpool,  180, 
182,  266;  St.  Andrews,  570,  796;  St. 
Patrick’s,  Dublin,  933 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders,  388 
Chadwick,  E. : on  sanitary  legislation,  69) ; 

on  sanitarianism  v.  mihtarianism.  867 
Chambers,  F.,  on  clerks  of  works,  659 
Changes  in  sanitary  law,  467 
Charter  question  at  the  Institute,  228 
Charterhouse  scheme,  186,  228,  691,  740 
Chelsea  District  Surveyorships,  800,  848 
Chemical  treatment  of  sewage.  867 
Christian,  E. : on  the  Admiralty  and  War 
Offices  site,  388 ; on  the  Architects' 
Benevolent  Society,  400;  on  the  late 
Mr.  Fergusson,  180;  on  the  Godwin 
Bursary,  436 
Chubb's  locks,  256 
Church  restoration,  865 
City  buildings,  architecture  of,  456 
Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society, 
80’’,  834 

Clarke,  T.  Chatfeild  : on  the  architecture 
of  city  buildings,  456;  on  clerks  of  works, 
658 

Clarkson,  S.  F. : on  architectural  photo- 
graphy, 438;  on  the  survey  of  works  in 
progress,  301 

Cleansing  of  sewers,  181,  192 
Cleik  of  works,  assaulting,  623 
Clerks  of  Works’  Association,  558 
Club,  National  Liberal,  725 
Coekrill,  J.  W.,  on  works  at  Great 
Yarmouth,  866 

Cole,  A.  8..  on  tapestry-making, 573 
Coleridge,  Lord,  on  art  and  artists,  865 
College,  Sion,  387 
Colls,  J.  H.,  on  architects,  470 
Concrete,  433,  467;  building  in  London, 
216,  229,  287,  389 ; constructive  treat- 
ment of,  831 

Conder,  J.,  on  Japanese  architecture,  829 
Congress  of  French  architects,  573,  877 
Constiiutional  Club,  595 
Construction  : American  methods  of,  434  ; 
of  fireplace*,  285,  319 

Copyright  in  Builder  illustrations,  302,  351 
Cortield,  Prof.,  on  water-traps,  353 
Cotton,  J.,  on  architectural  education,  662 
County  ■surveyors’  Society,  730 
Cox,  It.  L.,  on  books,  776 
Cross,  Waltham,  937 

Croydon  meeting  of  Surrey  Archmologicsl 
Society,  523 

Crystal  Palace  School  of  Engineering,  623 
Cuming,  Syer,  on  Westminster  Hall,  218 
Cunningham,  G.  C.,  on  Rocky  Mountain 
Railway,  523 

Cutler,  H.  A , on  vonssoir  arches,  426 
Damp  houses,  186 

Dawson,  H.,  on  architects’  remuneration, 
298 

Dav,  L.  F.,  on  stained  glass,  156,  194,  196 
Delays  in  sanitary  legielation,  690 
Departmental  action  at  the  Institute,  229 
Design  in  stained  glass,  156,  194 
Dinners:  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund,  865; 
Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution, 
766  ; Birmingham  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, 623 ; Builders'  Clerks'  Benevolent 
Institution,  470  ; Builder’s  Foremen’s  In- 
stitution, 361;  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers’ Society,  8 ’0 ; Clerks  of  Works' 
Association,  659;  Sanitary  Inspectors’ 
Association,  867 

Disposal  of  sewage  sludge,  226,  423, 426  457, 
494,  605,  940 

DistrictSurvevors’ebction8,192,198,800,849 
Docks,  Tilbury,  146,  337,  867 
Domestic  fireplaces,  285,  319,  355 
Donaldson,  the  late  Prof.,  228 
Doorway  at  Alne,  Yorks,  146 
Doulton,  Mr.  J.,  on  terra-cotta,  637 
Dublin,  8t.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  938 
Dundee  Institution  of  Architecture,  198 
Duties  of  architects,  457 
Dwellings  : sanitation  of,  322  ; for  the 
working-classes,  426 

Earnings  of  the  working-classes,  181 
Eassie,  W.,  on  the  waters  of  the  Bsgshot 
sands,  800 


East  India  Assoc;a'ion,  192 
Edinburgh:  Fettes  College,  387  ; Old,  421 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Associatim,  198, 
265,  387,  421,  623,  672,  726,  761,  809 
Education:  architectural,  331,  706;  tech- 
nical, in  Ireland,  265;  of  the  working- 
classes,  181 

Egypt,  exploration  in,  835 
Election  of  pensioners, Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution,  761 

Elections  of  District  Surveyors,  192,  198, 
848 

Employers’  liability,  142,  388 
Engineering  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  623 
Engineering  Societies  : Liverpool,  186,393, 
596;  London,  369,  662 
Engravings  of  the  Italian  schools,  604 
Ethnography,  architectural,  142 
Etboxo-light,  the,  438 
Examinations  : Architectural,  298,  322, 
434,  537  ; Municipal  Engineers’  Associa- 
tion, 628,  690;  Sunitary  Institu'e,  870; 
Surveyors’  Institution,  186,  196,  706 
Exeter  : Cathedral,  725 ; Diocesan  Archi- 
tectural Society,  725 
Experiments,  hydraulic,  392 
Exploration  in  Egypt,  835 

Facades  of  cathedra's,  251,  263 
Failure  of  steel  boilers,  186 
Fall  of  walls  at  Holloway,  252,  262 
Federation,  architectural,  465,  506 
Female  School  of  Art,  366 
Fergusson,  Jas.,  Mr.  Christian  on,  180 
Fergusson’s  restorations  of  Solomon’s 
Temple,  139 

Fettes  College,  Edinburgh,  387 
Fine  art  aspect  of  woonwork,  603 
Fireplace  construction,  285,  319,  355 
Fletcher,  B.,  M.P.,  on  the  influence  of 
architecture  on  carpentry,  568 
Foundations  of  Blackfriars  Bridge,  358 
Fream,  Prof.,  on  sanitary  aspect  of  geo- 
logy, 691 

French  architects,  congress  of,  57J,  877 
Fulham  Vestry,  742 

Gale,  A.  J.,  on  American  construction,  435 
Gamier,  M.,  and  the  Royal  Gold  Medal, 
228,  913 

Gas  manufacture,  870 
Gass,  J.  B.,  on  American  methods  of  con- 
struction, 434 

Geology:  engineering  and,  562;  sanitary 
aspect  of,  691 
German  wood-carviDg,  265 
GifTen,  R.,  on  the  progress  of  the  working- 
classes,  181 

Glasgow  Architectural  Assoc.,  624,  761 
Glass,  old,  less  nt  from,  156,  194 
Gloucestershire  Archmological  Society,  909 
Godwin  Burs»ry,  the,  223,  434 
Godwin,  g.,  at  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund 
Dinner,  866 

Gold  Medal,  the  Royal,  221,  913 
Gordon,  J.,  on  Gothic  ornament,  672 
Gotch,  J.  A. : on  books,  777  ; on  indoor 
architecture,  592 ; on  the  survey  of  work9, 
301 

Gothic  ornament,  672 
Graham,  A.,  on  Roman  remains  in  Tunisia, 
741 

Grantham,  R.  F.,  on  separate  sewerage 
systems,  219 

Greek:  sculpture,  910;  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, 296 

Griining,  E.  A.,  on  Prof.  Donaldton,  229 

Haag,  P..  on  the  Paris  Melropolitan  Rail- 
way, 502 

Hakewill’a  restoration  of  Solomon’s 
Temple,  105 
Harbours  of  refuge,  397 
Harris,  G.  F.,  on  geology  and  engineering, 
662 

Harris,  Lord,  on  irrigation  in  India,  192 
Harrow,  new  buildings  at,  527 
Hay,  J.  M.,  on  the  Liverpool  Cathedral 
site,  ISO,  182 
Hellenic  Society,  404 

Hellyer,  S.  S , on  the  regiatra'ion  of 
plumbers,  197 
Hirnant  Tunnel,  the,  528 
Hodgson,  J.  S,  on  architectural  ethno- 
graphy, 142 

Holden,  J.,  on  architects’  duties  and 
aims,  457 

Holloway,  fall  of  walls  at,  252,  262 
Hooper,  F.,  on  cathedral  facades,  265 
House,  Lord  Carrington’s,  658,  628 
Houses:  damp,  186;  new,  at  Kensington, 
299,  458 

Housing  the  working  classes,  426 
Huddleston,  Baron,  on  architects’  remu- 
neration, 252,  261,  297 
Hull,  Prof.,  on  exploration  in  Egypt,  835 
Hunt,  R.  M.,  at  the  Iustilute,  9i2 
Hydraulic  experiments,  Roorkee,  392 

I' Anson,  E.  : on  M.  Gamier,  912;  on 
municipal  works  in  Rome,  759 
Improvements  in  gas  manufac'ure,  870 
Indoor  architecture,  59 L 
Influence  of  architecture  on  carpentry,  668 
In'ringement  of  copyright  of  Builder  illus- 
trations, 302,  351 

Inquest,  tall  of  walls  at  Holloway,  252,  262 
Inquiries,  Local  Government  Board,  493 
Institute  of  Builders,  the,  181 
Institute,  Royal,  of  British  Architects: — 
Admiralty  and  War  Offices  site,  367  ; 
American  Methods  of  Construction,  434  • 
Archi  ects’  remuneration,  297;  Archi- 
tectural Examination,  ihe,  228,  298,  322, 
434,  637 ; business  meeting,  164;  bequest 
of  books  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  911  ; Charter, 
proposed  new,  228,  6o6 ; Charterhouse, 
the,  228,  740;  deatn  of  Mr.  Fergusson, 
180;  deaih  of  Mr.  H.  U.  Richardson, 
740,  911  ; Departmental  action,  229  ; 
Dona'daon,  the  late  Prof.,  228;  election 
of  President  and  Council,  671 ; Fergusson, 
the  late  Jas.,  180,  911;  Godwin  Bursary, 


228;  G li  Medal,  award  to  M.  Gamier, 
223,  912;  Japanese  Architec.ure,  829; 
medals  and  prizes,  228,  387.  400,  404, 
460;  presentation  of  Gold  Medal,  912; 
President,  the  new,  829  ; Pugin  Student- 
ship, 228,  400;  Report  of  the  Council, 
635;  Roman  Remains  in  Tunisia,  741; 
Students’  drawings,  490 ; Studentships, 
228;  Swedish  Building  Law,  298 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  122,  523, 
628,  534,  604,  696,  80 1 , 8 46 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland, 
265 

Inventors’  Institute,  216,  831 
Ireland:  architects  in,  457  ; technics 
education  in,  265 

Iron,  Hardware,  and  Metal  Trades  Pension 
Society,  220,  835 

Ironworkers’  forge,  a modern,  229 
Irrigation  in  India,  192 
Italian  : brickwork,  368,  388, 422 ; excursion. 
Architectural  Associat  on,  637,  689,  726 

Japanese:  architecture,  829;  Village, the, 
145 

Jerram,  G.  B.,  on  sanitary  legislation,  573 
Johnson,  W.,  on  brick  manufacture,  216 
Junior  Engineering  Socitty,  662 

Kensington  : Agricultural  Hall,  776  ; new 
houses,  299,  458 

Kerr,  Prof. : on  American  Construction, 
436  ; on  architects’  remuneration,  297  ; 
on  the  Architectural  Examiuation,  298  ; 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Bailding  Materials, 
400  ; on  Salomon’s  Temple,  141 

Land,  sales  of,  766,  800,  801 
Law  Courts,  the  new,  523 
Laws,  sanitary,  467,  673 
Lectures  on  Architecture  at  the  Royal 
Academy : Mr.  Aitchison  on  archi- 
tectural education,  331 ; Mr.  Aitchison 
on  mouldings,  365,  402 
Lectures  to  Artisans  at  Carpenters’ Hall : 
Mr.  T.  Blashill  on  Timber,  302;  Mr. 
Banister  Fletcher,  M.P.,  on  the  Influence 
of  Architecture  on  Carpentry,  668  ; Mr. 
T.  Chatfeild  Clark-  on  the  Architecture 
of  City  Buildings,  456  ; Prof.  Corfield  on 
Water-traps,  363  ; Mr.  James  Doulton 
on  Terra  Cotta,  637 ; Prof.  Kerr  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Building  Materials,  400; 
Mr.  John  Slater  on  Concrete,  433,  467; 
Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  on  the  Fine  Art 
Aspect  of  Woodwork,  603 
Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,  235,  296, 
352,  363 

Lectures  at  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  66, 
1 10,  1 47,  181,  220,  267,  267,  322,  358,  392, 
426 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society, 
63,  389,  465,  726,  9"5 

Legg,  W.  A.,  on  the  Hirnant  Tunnel,  628 
Legislation,  sanitary,  573,  690 
Leicester  Society  of  Architects,  230.  421 
Leighton,  Sir  F.,  on  M.  Gamier,  913 
Lessons  from  old  glass,  156,  194 
Lewis,  Prof.  T.  H.,  on  the  Architects’ 
Benevolent  Society,  4’  0 
Liability  of  employers,  142,  383 
Light,  the  Eihoxo,  438 
Lincoln  Cathedral,  263 
Line  of  frontage,  182,  383,  500 
Liverpool  : Architectural  Society,  180,  182, 
225,  465,  570,  761,  796;  cathedral,  180, 
182,  266;  Engineering  Society,  186,  393, 
696,  766  ; new  waterworks,  628 
Local  Government  Board  inquiries,  493 
Locks,  Chubb's,  258 
Lodes,  displaced,  66 
Loire,  architecture  of  the,  198 
London  remodelled,  404 
Loadon  8anitary  Protection  Assoc.,  389 
London  sewage  question,  the,  226,  426,  457 
494,  500,  505,  573,  940 
London  sewers,  181,  192 
London  and  County  Bauking  Company,  256 
Lovegrove,  H.,  on  indoor  architecture,  592 

MacBride,  J.  A.P.,  on  Greek  sculpture,  910 
Machinery  : brickmaking,  216 ; stone- 
sawing,  499,  561,  693,  624,  657 
McLachlan,  J.,  on  Old  Edinburgh,  421 
Maginnis,  A.  J.,  on  the  failure  of  stee 
boilers,  188 

Maguire,  W.  R.,  on  technical  education  in 
Ireland,  265 

Manchester  : Architectural  Association, 
103,  142,  198,  457,  606 ; Society  of  Archi- 
tects, 809 

Masonry  arches,  393 
Master  Builders'  Association*,  198,  389 
Materials  of  Lord  Carrington’s  house,  658, 
628 

Materials  : philosophy  of,  400  ; testing,  328 
Medals  and  prizes  at  the  Institute,  228, 
387,  400,  404,  460 

Memorial  of  the  Institute  on  the  Govern- 
ment Offices  site,  387 
Meteorological  Society,  187,  469 
Methods  of  cons  ruction,  American,  434 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  : Architect’s 
Department,  398,  760;  Battersea  Bridge, 
255,  765  ; the  Charterhouse  scheme,  188; 
cleansing  and  ventilation  of  sewers,  181, 
192  ; concrete  by-laws,  216,229,  287,389; 
Disposal  of  the  London  sewage,  226,  426, 
457,494,500,  606,940;  District  Surveyors’ 
elections,  192,  198,  800,  848  ; fall  of  walls 
at  Holloway,  262  ; new  member,  a,  904  ; 
prison  Bites,  Clerkenwell,  900;  staircase 
construction,  730;  street  nomenclature, 
192,  290,  295 

Metropolitan  Radway  for  Paris,  602 
Micblethwai'e,  J.  T.,  a plea  for  old 
ohurcbes,  865 

Middlesbrough  Town  Hall,  672 
Millard,  W.  J N, : on  archite-tural  train- 
ing, 706,  726  ; on  cathedral  facades,  265 
Mills,  W.  E.,  on  subsidence  ot  buildings,  596 
Mining,  lectures  on,  66,  110,  147,  181,220, 
257,  267,  322,  358,  392,  426 
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Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  267 
Monuments,  sepulchral,  296,  352,  368 
Morley,  Lord,  on  the  Admiralty  and  War 
Offices  site,  368 

MorriB,  W.,  on  “restorations,”  865 
Mosaio  manufacture,  489,  660,  693,  624,  657 
Mouldings,  365,  402 

Mundella,  Mr.,  on  harbours  of  refuge,  397 
Municipal  Engineers’  Assoc.,  628, 690,  866 
Municipal  works  in  Home,  759 
Murgntroyd,  J.,  on  the  architecture  of  the 
Loire,  198 

Museums  : Architectural,  421 ; Parkes,  219 

National  Agricultural  Hall,  Kensington,  776 
National  Afsoo.  of  Master  Builders,  198 
National  Liberal  Club,  725 
National  Liberal  Land  Company,  392 
National  Refuge  Harbours  Society,  397 
National  Snuke  Abatement  Inst.,  696 
Neglect  of  architecture,  the,  465 
Newman’s  forges,  Mr.,  229 
Newton,  Prof. : on  the  late  Dr.  Birch,  116  ; 
on  unexhibited  sculptures  in  the  British 
Museum,  296,  362,  368 
Non-acceptance  of  lowest  tender,  388 
Northern  Architectural  Assoc.,  421, 606,  672 
Nursey,  P.  F.,  on  engineering  topics,  230 

Offices  of  London  8chool  Board,  387 
Old  glass,  lessons  from,  156 
Organisation,  sanitary,  673 
Ornament,  Gothic,  672 
Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical 
Society,  471 

Pagodas  in  Burmah,  470 
Papworlh,  Wyatt,  on  Prof.  Dona'dson,  228 
Paris  Metropolitan  Railway,  602 
Parkes  Musenm.  the,  219,  604 
Party-wall  case,  761 
Paving  apportionments,  187 
Payment  for  quantities,  252,  261 
Penty,  W.  G..  on  terra-cotta,  471 
Perry  & Co.,  Limited,  322 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  263 
Philosophy  of  building  materials,  400 
Photcgraphy,  architectural,  436,  467 
Pink,  C.  R.  : on  architectural  education, 
726  ; on  architectural  photography,  467  ; 
on  books,  777  ; on  brickwork,  388 ; on 
cathedral  facades,  265  ; on  Mr.  Fergusson, 
180 ; on  indoor  architecture,  592 ; on 
stained  glass,  195;  on  the  survey  of 
works  in  progress,  301 
Pite,  A.  B„  on  cathedral  facades,  251,  263 
Plea  for  old  churches,  a,  865 
Plumbers,  registration  of,  185,  192,  196 
252,  256,  322,  338,  659 

Plumbers’  Company,  185,  192,  196,  252,  659 
Pollution  of  water  supplies,  105 
Pottery  manufacture,  537 
Practical  survey  of  works  in  progress,  300 
Pratt,  H.  W.  : on  cathedral  facades,  265 ; 1 
on  stained  glass,  196;  on  the  towers  of 
Bologna,  388 

President’s  address,  Society  of  Engineers, 
230 

Preston,  R.  B.,  on  the  University  and 
Cathedral  city  of  St.  Andrews,  570,  796 
Principles  of  design  in  stained  glass,  156, 
194 

Prizes  : Architectural  Association,  776  ; at 
the  Institute,  228,  387 
Progress  of  the  working  classes,  181 


Projections  beyond  line  of  frontage,  182 
Pugin  Studentship,  the,  228 

Quantities,  payment  for,  252,  261 

Railway,  Metropolitan,  for  Paris,  502 
Railway,  Rocky  Mountain,  623 
Records,  autographic,  of  tests,  328 
Redgrave,  G.R.,  on  indoor  architecture,  591 
Registration  of  plumbers,  185,  192,  196, 
256,  322,  388,  659 
Remodelled  London,  404 
Remnneration  of  architects,  252,  261,  297 
Reports:  Art-Union  of  London,  692 
Council  of  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
635 

Resignation  of  Mr.  Vulliamv,  760,  796 
Restorations:  architectural,  865;  Solo- 
mon’s Temple,  103,  139 
Richardson,  the  late  H.  H.,  740 
Riehmm,  T.  M.  : on  American  construc- 
tion, 436;  on  Solomon's  Temple,  141 
Robins,  E.  O.,  on  Solomon’B  Temple,  103, 
139 

Rocky  Mountain  Railway,  623 
Roe,  E.  C.,  on  builders,  470 
Roman  : remains  in  Tunisia,  741 ; sepul- 
chral monuments,  352,  368 
Rome,  municipal  works  in,  759 
Roorkee  hydraulic  experiments,  the,  392 
Royal  Academy : lectures  (see  “ Lec- 
tures ”) ; Btudents,  78 
Royal  Architectural  Museum,  421 
Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of 
Ireland,  457 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  (see 
“ Institute  ’’) 

Royal  Institution,  696 
Royal  Institution  lectures,  285,  296,  368 
Royal  School  of  Mines,  66,  110,  147,  181, 
220,  257,  267,  322,  358,  392,  426 

Saint  Andrews,  N.B.,  570,  796 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin,  938 
St.  Paul’s  Eccleeiological  Society,  220 
St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse,  School  of  Art, 
572 

Sale  of  materials,  Lord  Carrington’s  house, 
558,  628 

Sanitary  aspect  of  geology,  691 
Sanitary  law,  467 

Sanitary  : organisation  and  legislation,  573, 
690;  works  at  Yarmouth,  866 
Sanitary  Assurance  Assoc.,  186, 290, 322, 596 
Sanitary  Inspectors’  Association,  105,  290, 
423,  407,  673,  690,  867 
Sanitary  Inst.  ofUreat  Britain,  461, 832, 870 
Smitary  Protection  Association,  3. 
Sanitation  of  dwellings,  322 
Schools  < f Art : Female,  366;  St.  Thomas, 
Charterhouse.  572 
School  Board  Offices,  the,  £87 
Science  lectures  for  the  people,  627 
Scott,  J.  G.,  on  pagodas  in  Burmah,  470 
Sculpture,  Greek,  910 

Sculpture,  nnexhibited,  British  Museum, 
296,  352,  368,  534 

Sculptured  doorway,  Alne,  Yorks,  146 
fediile,  P.,  at  the  Institute,  914 
Seine,  tidal  works  on  the,  766 
Sellars,  J.,  on  building  regulations  for 
j Scotland,  623 
Separate  sewage  systems,  219 
Sewage,  chemical  treatment  of,  867 
Sewage  question,  London,  220,  423,  426, 
457,  494,  5<  0,  506,  573,  940 
Sewerage  systems,  separate,  219 


Sewers,  cleansing  and  ventilating,  181, 192 
Shaw,  G.,  on  registration  of  plumbers,  196 
Shoolbred,  J.  N.,  on  tidal  works  on  the 
Seine,  766 

Shoring  buildings,  696 
Signs,  old,  in  Westminster  Hall,  218 
Simon,  Mr.,  on  wood-carving,  265 
Sion  Colbge,  387 

Site  for  Admiralty  and  War  Office,  367, 
426 

Site  for  Liverpool  Cathedral,  180,  182 
Slater,  J.,  on  American  construction, 
435  ; on  books,  777  ; on  brickwork,  388  ; 
on  concrete,  433,  467 

Smith,  Prof.  T.  Roger : on  damp  houses, 
186;  on  Japanese  architecture,  830;  on 
Roman  remains  in  Tunisia,  741 
Smoke  Abatement  Institution,  596 
Smyth,  Prof.,  on  mining,  66.  110,  147,  181, 
220,  257  , 267,  322,  358,  392,  426 
SocidttS  Centrale  des  Architectes,  502 
Socie’y  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  421 
Society  of  Arts,  328,  470,  573 
S.ciety  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  146 
Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  867 
Society  for  Encouragement  of  Fine  Arts, 
122,  604 

Society  of  Engineers,  230,  392,  870 
Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  800 
Society  for  Promoting  Hellenic  Studies, 
404 

Society  for  Protection  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings, 691,  841,  865 

Soiree:  Architectural  Association,  606  ; 

Engineering  Society,  359 
Solomon’s  Temple,  103,  139 
Spice,  R.  P.,  on  gas  manufacture,  870 
Spiers,  R.  P.  : on  American  architects, 
436;  on  Japanese  architecture,  830;  on 
So’omon’s  Temple,  141 
Stability  of  voussoir  arches,  426 
Stained  glass,  lessons  from  old,  166,  194 
Staircase  construction,  730 
8tannus,  H.  H. : on  Solomon’s  Temple,  141 ; 

on  the  towers  of  Bologua,  388 
Statham,  II.  H.,  on  the  iine-art  aspect  of 
woodwork,  603 
Statistical  Society,  181 
Steel  boilers,  failure  of,  186 
Stelte,  296,  353,  368 
Stenning,  J.  C.,  on  photography,  467 
StokeB,  Leonard  : on  architectural  educa-  | 
tion,  727  ; on  cathedral  facades,  265 ; on 
photography,  467  ; on  stained  glass,  198 
Stone-sawing  machines,  489,  600,  593,  624, 
657 

Students  at  the  Royal  Academy,  78 
Studentships  : Architectural  Association, 
776  ; at  the  Institute,  228 
Sunday  Society,  800 

Superintending  Architect,  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  760 
Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  523 
Survey  of  works  in  progress,  300 
Surveyors’  and  Auctioneers’  Clerks’  Pro- 
vident Association,  266,  322 
Surveyors’  Institution  : — Annual  meeting, 
809;  Examinations,  180, 196, 706 ; Geology 
j of  the  Earth’s  Surface  in  its  Sanitary 
' Aspect,  691  ; London  remodel’ed,  -404; 

Municipal  Works  in  Rome,  759 
1 Sussex  Arehieological  Society,  471 
| Swansea,  tenders  for  sewerage  works,  638 
Swedish  building  law,  298 

! Tapestry-making.  573 
Teale,  T.  P.,  on  lireplaees,  285,  319,  356 
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Technical  education  in  Ireland,  265 
Teddington,  proposed  btidge,  493 
Temple  of  Solomon,  the,  103, 139 
Tendering  at  Swansea,  638 
Tenders,  non-acceptauce  of,  388 
Terra-cotta,  471,  537 
Testing  materials,  328 
Thames : state  of  the,  426,  457,  494,  600, 
605  ; Tunnel,  the,  2u7 
Thoughts  on  architectural  training,  706 
Thrupp's  theory  as  to  Solomon's  Temple, 
104 

Tidal  works  on  the  Seine,  760 
Tidy,  Dr.,  on  sewage  treatment,  867 
Tilbury  Docks  arbit:atiou  case,  146,  387, 
867 

Timber:  growth  of,  302,  390,  424;  pre- 
servation of,  322 
Timber  stages,  217 

Towers  of  Bologna,  the,  263,  388,  422 
Town-hall,  Middlesbrough,  672 
Training,  architectural,  706 
Traps,  253 

Trollope,  G.  H.,  on  builders’  clerks, 470 
Tunisia,  Roman  remains  io,  741 
Tunnels  : Hirnant,  628;  Mont  Cenis,  257  ; 
Thames,  267 

Unexhibited  sculptures  in  the  British 
Museum,  296,  352,  368,  634 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  570,  796 
Unwin,  Mr.,  on  testing  materials,  328 

Ventilation  of  sewers,  181,  192 
Vestry,  Fulham,  742 
Victoria  Institute,  835 
Visits  of  the  Architectural  Association  (see 
“Architectural  Association") 

Voglid’s,  Count  de,  restoi  ation  of  Solomon’s 
Temple,  104 

Vulliamy,  resignation  of  Mr.,  760,  796 

Voussoir  arches,  426 

Vyrnwy  Waterworks,  Liverpool,  628 

Wages  of  the  working  classes,  181 
Waltham  Abbey  and  Cross,  937 
War  Offices,  site  of,  307,  426 
Ward,  H.,  on  brickmakiog,  604 
Warner,  W.,  on  the  disposal  of  sewage 
sludge,  423 

Water  storage  in  India,  192 
Water  supplies,  pollution  of,  105 
Water-traps,  353 

Waterhouse,  A.,  on  architects’  remunera- 
tion, 298 

Waters  of  the  Bagshot  sands,  8C0 
Waterworks  for  Liverpool,  new,  528 
Watson,  T.  H.,  on  brickwork,  388 
West,  F.,  on  concrete,  831 
Westminster  Hall,  traders’  signs,  218 
White,  W. : on  brickwork,  368,  388,  422; 

on  stained  glass,  196 
Whitgift  Hospital,  Croydon,  523 
Wilkins’s  restoration  of  Solomon’s  Temple, 
104 

Windows,  stained-glass,  156,  194 
Wit  tie,  what  is  a ? 693 
Wood-carving,  German,  265 
Woodward,  W.,  on  remodelled  London, 404 
Woodwork,  flne-art  aspect  of,  503 
Working  classes:  housing  the,  426;  [ ro- 
gress  of,  181 

Works  in  progress,  survey  of,  300 
Wren,  Pr<  f.  B.  Brown  on,  198 

Yarmouth,  sanitary  works  of,  868 
York  Architectural  Association,  230 
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Albany  Capitol,  staircase  of,  657 
Appeal  for  benevolence,  490 
Approaches  to  Bt.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  318 
Architect’s  power  to  employ  surveyor,  318 
Architectural  Association  : excursion  to 
Italy,  762  ; lectures,  702 
Architectural  Examination,  143, 182,217,252 
Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  524 
Artists,  lady,  424 
Arts  Club,  proposed  rew,  458 
Associates  of  the  Institute,  560 

Beaufort  Castle,  woodwork  at,  390,  423 

Beauty,  a tax  on,  490 

Belper  I'nion  Iuiirmary,  competition,  762 

Bernini’s  staircase  at  the  Vatican,  389 

Bill  of  quantities,  what  is  a?  64,  107,  158 

Bishop  de  la  Marchia’s  tomb,  Wells,  901 

Brasses,  Marney,  560 

Brewery  chimney-shaft,  694,  727,  761,  796 

Bridge,  the  Forth,  107 

Builders,  swindling,  263 

By-laws  for  concrete  building,  287,  389 

Cathedrals  : Liverpool,  318;  Truro,  390,693 
Cement  in  tall  chimneys,  796 
Cements,  patents  for,  024,  658,  693,  730 
Certificates,  Health  Exhibition,  355 
Charter  of  the  Institute,  624,  660 
Cheltenham  Grammar  School  competition, 
253 

Chimney  constrnction,  64,  694, 727,761,  796 
Christ  Church,  Btreatham,  795 
Church,  Saxon,  Deerhnrst,  655 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew-the-Great,727, 
796 

Church  of  St.  Thomas,  Liberty  of  the  Rolls, 
183 

Clapham  statues,  the,  143 
Club,  proposed  new,  for  architects,  458 
Competitions  : money  deposits  in,  356 
Ooncrete  building  in  the  metropolis,  287, 
389 

Concrete  floors,  524 
C ost  of  removing  slow,  183 


Deei  hurst  Church,  655 
Distress  in  professional  circles,  355 
Dome  of  Mr.  Emerson's  design  for  Liver- 
pool Cathedral,  318 
Doomed  London  churches,  183 
Drainage  of  London,  106 
Drawings,  ownership  of,  107 
Dustbins,  832 

“ Economiser,”  the,  319,  355 
Enlargement  of  House  of  Commons,  523 
Examinationin  Architecture, 143, 182, 217, 252 

Female  artists,  421 

Fireplaces,  domestio,  319,  355 

Floors,  concrete,  524 

Forth  Bridge,  107 

Fuel  economiser,  319,  355 

Fulham  VeBtry-hall  competition,  693,  762 

Goods  Depot,  Midland  Railway,  832 
Government  Offices,  stone  for,  667 
Government  tenders,  252 
Greek  sculptors,  ancient,  657 
Guildford  sewage,  158,  218,  253 

Hartlepool  Public  Offices,  390 

Haskell  v.  Bradbeer,  658 

Health  Exhibition  certificates,  365 

Help  for  nnemployed,  318 

House  of  Commons  enlargement,  523 

Improvements  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  318 
Intirmary,  Belper  Union,  702 
Institute  of  Architects,  64,  524,  660 
Institute  Examination,  143,  182,  217,  252 
Italian  excursion.  Architectural  Associa- 
tion, 762 

Lady  artibts,  424 

Lectures,  Arch  tectural  Association,  762 
Litta  at  4,  Lrpper  Tbames-striet,  182 
Light,  law  a9  to,  832 

Liverpool  Cathedral,  Mr.  Emerson’s  c e- 
sign,  318 


Machinery,  stoneworking,  560, 693, 624,  657 
Marney  monuments,  the,  560 
Measurement  of  timber,  64, 107, 143, 218,  287 
Metropolitan  Board  and  ooncrete  building, 
287,  389 

Midland  Railway  goods  depot,  832 
Money  deposits  in  competitions,  355 
Muuicipal  Buildings,  Sunderland,  660,  624 

Newcastle-under-Lyme  Publio  Buildings, 
693 

Non-acceptance  of  lowest  tender,  64, 107 
Nuisance,  Thames  river,  365 

Ownership  of  drawings,  107 

Patents  for  cements,  624,  658,  693,  730 
Plate-glass  skylights,  727 
Plumbers,  registration  of,  63,  142,  182,  218, 
252,  253,  287,  390,  423,  489 
Preston,  Mr.,  and  St.  Andrew’s,  796 
Public  Buildings,  Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
693 

Public  Offices,  Hartlepool,  390 
Purification  of  sewage,  158,  218,  253 

Quantities,  what  is  a bill  of  ? 64, 107,  168 

Registration  of  plumbers,  63,  142,  182, 
218,  252,  287,  390, 423,  489 
Restoration  of  St.  Bartholomew’s,  727,  796 
Richardson,  Dr.,  and  London  drainage,  106 
RichardsoD,  the  late  H.  H.,  912 
Robinson’s  cemeut,  624,  658,  693,  730 
Royal  Academy,  the,  524 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  64 

Saint  Andrews,  N.B.,  796 

St.  Bartholomew-the-Great,  727,  796 

St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  approaches,  318 

St.  Thomas’s  Church,  Liberty  of  the  Rolls, 


Sancton  Wood,  the  late,  795 
Sculptors,  ancient  Greek,  657 
Beaton  Delaval,  634 

Sewage  purification,  Guildford,  158,  218,  263 
Sewer  ventilation,  299,  424,  458,  493 
Sha  tesbury  Avenue,  253 
Signals  of  distress  in  professional  circles, 355 
Skylights  glazed  with  plate-glass,  727 
Slating,  490 

Snowstorm  and  the  Vestries,  the,  183 
Staircase : Albany  Capitol,  657  ; Bernini’s, 
at  the  Y'atican,  389 
Statues  discovered  at  Clapham,  143 
Stone  : for  new  Government  Offices,  657 ; 

for  Westminster  Abbey,  933 
Slone-sawing  machinery,  560,  693,  624,  657 
Street  nomenclature,  263 
Street,  Piccadilly  to  Bloomsbury,  253 
Bunderland  Municipal  Buildings  competi- 
tion, 660,  024 

Surveyor,  architect’s  power  to  employ,  318 
Surveyors  in  New  Zealand,  355 
Swindling  builders,  253 

Tax  on  beauty,  a,  490 
Tender,  non-acceptance  of  lowest,  64,  107 
Tenders,  Government,  252 
Thames  river  nuisance,  355 
Timber  measurement,  64,  1'  7,  143,  218,  287 
Tomb  of  Bishop  de  la  Marchia,  Wells  Cathe- 
dral, 901 

Truro  Cathedral,  390,  693 
Unemployed,  help  for  the,  318 

Ventilation,  64,  143;  of  sewers,  299,  424, 
458,  490 

VestrieB  and  snowstorms,  183 
Vestry-hall,  Fulham,  competition,  693,  762 

Weather  stains  on  walls,  868 
Westminster  Abbey,  stone  for,  933 
Windows,  Christ  Church,  Streatbam,  795 
Wood,  the  late  Mr.  Sancton,  795 
Woodwork,  Beaufort  Castle,  390,  423 
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AitchisoD,  G.,  Bernini’s  staircase  at  the 
Vatican,  389 

Angeli,  A.,  sewage  pnriflcatioD,  218 
Atkinson,  J.  A.,  Church  of  8t.  Thomas, 
Liberty  of  the  Bolls,  183 

Baker,  B.,  Forth  Bridge,  107 
Bale,  M.P.,  stone-sawing  machinery,  560 
Bancroft,  B.M.,  chimney  construction,  761 
Banner  Bros.,  Health  Exhibition  certifi- 
cates, 355 

Barnes,  F.,  the  late  Mr.  Sancton  Wood,  795 
Barry,  C.,  enlargement  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  623 

Bastin,  E.  P.  & Co.,  stone-sawing  machi- 
nery, 624 

Bird,  S.  G.  : appeal  for  benevolence,  490; 

registration  of  plumbers,  253 
Black,  W.  G.,  Thames  river  nuisance,  355 
Blashill,  T.  : Architectural  Association’s 
excursion  to  Italy,  762 ; woodwork,  424 
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Buchan,  W.  P.,  sewer  ventilation,  458,  490 
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Cates,  A.,  Architectural  Examination,  143, 
217 

Caws,  F.,  concrete  floors,  524 
Chappell,  J.  T.,  help  for  unemployed,  318 
Cheers,  H.  A.,  quantities,  107,  158 


Aberdeen,  works  at,  796,  940 
Academy,  Boyal : Associates,  219;  lectures 
146 

Academy,  Boyal,  of  Belgium,  220 
Accidents  : dangers  of  the  District  Eailway 
blow-holeB,  296 ; failure  of  a church  tower, 
185;  fall  of  ironwork  at  “ 8hipperies ’’ 
Exhibition,  Liverpool,  321 ; fall  of  Osney 
Bridge,  Oxford,  183  ; fall  of  walls  in  Hol- 
lowav-road,  252,  262 
Aeri  filter,  the,  186 
Aiolus  Waterspray  ventilators,  290 
Agrigentum,  “ the  ancient,”  220 
Alhambra  Theatre,  6u3 
Alleyn’s  almshouses,  660 
Almshouses,  Fulham,  637 
Altar-piece,  Selborne  Church,  766 
America,  convict-labour  in,  329 
American  : Exhibition  in  London,  221 ; 
locks,  321 

Amsterdam  water  supply,  836 
Anniversary  of  Domesday  Book,  623 
Appointments,  146,  322,  363,  438,  662,  593, 
669,  730 

Arc!  neology,  Greek,  110 
Architectural  Examination,  the,  322 
Architecture,  German  Beuaissance,  458 
Armley  Cemetery  Chapel,  387,  421 
Art,  Japanese,  638 
Art  classes,  321 ; art  criticism,  183 
Art  needlework,  494 
Art  Gallery,  Wolverhampton,  427,  661 
Arlisans’  dwellings,  Hoxton,  904 
Asphalt  roofs,  623 
Assessment  appeals,  146 
Associates  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  219 
Asylum,  Waudsworth,  186 
Atmosphere  of  railway  carriages,  660 
Australian  : railway  viaduct,  a,  730  ; tim- 
bers, 321 

Aylesbury  Dairy  Company,  252 

Baker,  Mr.  B.,  on  the  preservation  of  iron 
structures,  627 
Ballarat,  new  cathedral,  730 
Balloon,  a steerable,  801 
Banner  Sanitation  Company,  527,  800 
Baronetcy  for  Sir  F.  Leighton,  77 
Barrow-in-Furness  : railway  bridge,  143 
Bartholdi's  statue  of  Liberty,  493 
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Bombay  screen,  the,  76 
Bourse,  Leipsic,  628 
Boys’  Institute,  Liverpool,  392 
Bricklayers’  wages  in  Turin,  835 
Brickmaking:  London,  765;  New  York,  662 
Bricks,  Mediaeval,  67 
Bridge,  fall  of  a,  183 

Bridges  : Barrow-in-Forness,  143;  Batter- 
sea, 256,  765  ; Putnev,  801 ; Teddington, 
proposed,  493 ; the  Tower,  389 
Brighton,  the  first  theatre,  460 
British  Museum  Lec'ures,  778,830,882 
Brockley,  building  estate  at,  471 
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competition,  593,  762 
Notley,  R.  P.,  domestic  fireplaces,  355 


Shaw,  G.,  registration  of  plumbers,  142 
Staines,  H.,  timber  measurement,  143 
Sugden  & Son,  Public  Buildings,  New- 
castle-under-Lyme, 693 
Summers,  T.,  chimney  construction,  64 
Swain,  R.,  Truro  Cathedral,  39^,  693 

Tall,  J.,  cmcrete  building,  389 
Tarver,  E.  J.,  lectures,  Architectura 
Association,  762 

Wardale,  J.,  timber  measurement,  64,  107, 
218 

Waygood  & Co.,  lifts,  107,  182 
Wild,  J.  W.,  windows,  Christ  Church, 
Streatham,  795 

Wilson,  G.  E.,  brewery  chimney-shaft,  727 
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Brooklyn,  building  in,  256 
Building  at  Clapbam,  209 
Building  estates:  Brockley,  471;  Wands- 
worth, 426,  835  ; Woking,  847 
Building-land  at  Wimbledon,  322 
Building  materials,  porosity  of,  392 
Buildings,  new,  Ludgate-hill,  836 
Buildings  for  Poor  Law  administration,  693 
Buildings  to  resist  earthquakes,  494 
Buildings  for  the  “Salvation  Army,”  144, 
558,  562,  797 

Buildings  at  SpitalBelds  Market,  494 
Barges,  the  late  Mr.  Alfred,  471 
Burmah : engineering  in,  660 ; teak 
forests,  494 

Burt  & Potts’s  iron  casements,  220 

Cabmen's  shelters,  390 
Calendar  of  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, 187 

Cambridge  Slade  Professorship,  230 
Canals  : Birmingham  ship,  318  ; Cleveland, 
256;  Corinth,  660;  Panama,  220 
Cardiff:  Exchange,  257 ; Unitarian  Church, 
387 

Casements,  iron,  220 
Cathodral  fabrics,  221 
Cathedrals  : Ballarat.  730  ; Lausanne, 
257 ; Milan,  432 

Cavendish  Memorial  fountain,  880 
Cement  trade,  the,  186 
Cements,  volumes  of,  904 
Cemetery  Chapel,  Armley,  337.  -421 
Certificates  of  awards,'Inventions  Exhibi- 
tion, 256,  355 

Chapel,  Armley  Cemetery,  387,  421 
Chapter-house  of  St.  Paul’s,  876 
Charing-cross  railway  bridge,  904 
Charter  question  at  the  Inst  tute,  506 
Cheltenham  Grammar  Sohool,  61 
Chimney,  remarkable,  110 
Christchurch,  N.Z  , municipal  buildings, 198 
Christmas  at  Exeter,  66 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  800 
Church  Building  News:  Aimtable,  183; 
Althorne,  64;  Aylesbury,  901  ; Bamber 
Bridge,  288  ; Beccles,  797 ; Bestwood, 
356;  Blackburn,  901;  Brindle  Heath, 
366  ; Broekham,  283;  Cae  Gurwen,  938; 
Carmarthen,  356  ; Catford,  725  ; Cauldon, 
490,  528:  Cheadle,  901;  Coleford,  490; 
Cowley  St.  John,  766;  East  Derehsm, 
64;  Fareham,  490;  Farnborough,  490: 
Gsrston,  776;  Glasgow,  358;  Haigh, 
356;  Hebburn-on-Tyne,  183,  797;  Her- 
nant,  288;  Ipswich,  797;  Kenn.  183; 
Kingsbury,  731  : Kingston-on-Thames, 
185 ; Lambeth. 196 ; Leeds, 436 ; Lillington, 
185,  390;  Little  Wigborough,  490; 
Llaudewi-Brefl,  797;  London,  183,  356’ 
901;  Middleton.  356;  Norwich,  108; 
Norwood,  115  ; 01dburv-on-8evern,  490- 
Paignton,  901  ; Parkfield,  336  ; Plymouth’ 
494  ; Pollokshields,  358  ; Polstead,  766  ; 
Rodney  8toke,  741 ; Southport,  183  ; Ste- 
venage, 183  ; Stonehaven,  730  ; Streat 
ham,  901  ; Taunton,  490;  Thirsk,  490; 
Tottington,  797;  Uddington,  354;  Wal- 
thamstow, 351,  392;  Warwick,  797; 
Wellingborough,  494;  Wembury,  797; 
Wigborough,  490  ; York  Town,  Surrey, 
108 

Cisterns,  earthenware,  186 
City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  875 
City  of  London  College,  186 
Claoham  : building  at,  290;  school  of  art, 
628 

Cleopatra’s  Needle,  628 
Clerkenwell  prison  siteB,  900 


Cleveland  ship  canal,  256 
Clocks,  78,  183,  290,  393,  494,  730,  904 
Clubhouses  : Glamorganshire,  762;  Heaton 
Chapel,  301;  Junior  Carlton,  628; 
Paisley,  796  : Swansea,  438 
Coastguard  stations,  ventilation  of,  537 
Cock  Tavern,  Fleet-street,  763,  801 
College  of  Engineering,  Tokio,  628 
College,  Medical,  London  Hospital,  425 
ColliDg,  the  late  W.  B.,  180 
Colonial  Exhibition,  the,  76,  122,  596,  66), 
697,  766,  800,  94 1 

Colvin,  Mr.,  and  Slade  Professorship,  230 
Competitions  : — Baptist  Chapel,  Egremont, 
198;  Cathedral,  Liverpool,  69,  116,  122. 
150,  158,  182, 190,  198,  23  >,  261,  266,  267, 
351,  370;  Cathedral,  Milan,  262,  806; 
Chapel  and  Mortuary,  Armley  Cemetery, 
387,  421 ; Church,  Pollokshields,  358 ; 
Clubhouse,  Heaton  Chapel,  301 ; Con- 
gregational Church,  Paisley,  421 ; Con- 
gregational Church.  Sidcup,  558  ; Designs 
tor  medals,  421  ; Dispensary,  Birming- 
ham, 77 ; Drinking-fountain  Dunferm- 
line, 778  ; Estimates  of  cost  in.  398 ; 
Grammar  School,  Cheltenham,  61,  233, 
370,  672;  Hospital  for  Children,  Shad- 
well,  689  ; Hospital,  Great  Northern 
Central,  180;  Hospital,  Harrogate,  847 ; 
Hospital,  Kingston,  351  ; Infirmary, 
Belper  Union,  762 ; Law  Courts,  Bir- 
mingham, 301,  438  ; Local  Board  Offices, 
Stretford,  421  ; Monument  to  Rousseau, 
Paris,  8;  Municipal  Buildings,  Christ- 
church, New  Zealan’,  198;  Municipal 
Buildings,  Edinburgh,  601  ; Municipal 
Buildings,  Sunderland,  296,  355,  365,  389, 
397,  660,  601,  634,  701,  727,  769;  Noble’s 
Isle  of  Man  Hospital,  573  ; Poor-Law 
Offices,  Blackburn,  421 ; Public  Offices, 
Hartlepool,  351, 39) ; Recreation-ground, 
Whitehaven,  558 ; St.  Clare  Estate, 
Walmer,  3)1 ; School,  Basingstoke,  77, 
144;  Schools,  Clydebank,  Dumbarton, 
66  >,  689;  Schools,  Coatbridge.  558; 
Schools,  Horrabrige,  778;  8chools, 
Wednesbury,  255;  Ship  for  Sewage 
Sludge,  940  ; Street  Improvements,  Croy- 
don, 289,  301  ; Town-ball,  Motherwell, 
198;  Unitarian  Church,  Cardiff,  397; 
University  College  of  Wales,  Abervst- 
with,  847 ; Vestry -hall,  Fulham,  155,  227, 
295,  301,  668,  693,  639,742,762;  Work- 
house Infirmary,  Birmingham,  3)1,  534 
Concrete-mixing  machines,  80) 
Congregational  Church,  Paislev,  421 
Congress  onin’and  navigation,  359 
Conservation  of  water,  290 
Constantinople,  English  church  at,  146 
Control  of  temperature  of  rooms,  696 
Conversazione,  8oc:ety  of  Arts,  778 
Convict-labour  in  America,  329 
Corinth  Canal,  660 
Corn  Exchange,  Abingdon,  762 
Costume,  Mediaeval,  110 
Couplings,  railway,  187 
Cowhouses,  planning  of,  765 
Croydon  street  improvements,  289,  301 
Cruciform  stanchions,  256 
Crystal  Palace  School  of  Art,  562 

Death-ra'e3,  diminished,  256 
Decorations, Italian  cliu'cb,Hatton-garden, 
628,  772 

Decorative  work,  Plymonth,  494 
Department  of  Public  Works,  Japan,  628 
Derby  Th^atr^  burned  dow.i,  730 
Diplomas,  Health  Exhibition,  321 
Dis  entiDg  Church-building  News  :— Black- 


I friars,  356;  Birkdale,  490;  Bollington, 
490;  Cardiff,  387;  Clapham,  910;  Egre, 
mont,  198;  Falmouth,  321;  Higbgate, 
472;  Leyton,  662;  Liverpool,  491; 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  110,  558;  Paisley, 
421;  Sidcup,  658;  Slaithwaite,  904; 
Southwark,  356  ; Wirksworth,  491 
Domesday  anniversary,  628 
Doulton’s,  Messrs.,  new  building11,  146, 
186 

Drainage  of  Richmond,  220 
Drinking-fountain,  Dunfermline,  778 
Dublin,  works  in,  491 
Dumfermline  High  School,  290 
Durability  of : larch,  321 ; sandstone,  321 
Duration  of  Kauri  forests,  868 
Dust-yard,  the  Battersea,  660 

Ealing  publio  baths,  766 
Earl’s  Court,  house  of  John  Hunter,  288 
Earthenware  cisterns,  186 
Earthquake,  the,  as  a restoring  power,  289 
Earthquakes,  buildings  to  resist,  494 
Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition,  Wakefield, 
905 

Edinburgh:  Exhibition,  628;  Municipal 
Buildings,  596;  proposed  School  of 
Forestry,  70 

Edmonton  Workhouse  8chools,  693 
Education,  technical,  628,  875 
Egremont  Baptist  Chapel,  193 
Egyptian  textile  fabrics,  289 
Election  of  Associate,  Royal  Academy,  219 
Electric  lighting  at  Hatfield  House,  i46 
Eleotrio  railway,  New  York,  562 
Electrical  transmission  of  power,  833 
Empresi  of  Austria’s  hunting  castle,  659 
Engineering  College,  Tokio,  6.'8 
Engineering  in  Burmah,  660 
English:  ironwork,  256 ; locks,  321 
Enlargement  of  Janior  Carlton  Club,  629 
Erdberg  gasometer,  the,  256,  290 
Essex  Hall,  Strand,  160 
Examinations,  Architectural,  322 
Exchange,  Cardiff,  257 
Exeter,  Christmas  at,  66 
Exeter  Hall,  lectures  at,  73 
Exhibitions  : American,  in  London,  221 ; 
Colonial,  76,  12!;  Colonial  and  Indian, 
76,  122,  596,  66',  697,  766,  800,  940; 
coming,  661,  696,  838;  Edinburgh,  628 ; 
Menzel,  Berlin,  186;  metals,  Rome,  392; 
meteorological  instruments,  423;  “Ship- 
peries,’  Liverpool,  321,329,  832;  Sports- 
man’s, 800 

Exhibits  for  Edinburgh  and  Liverpool,  558 

Exploration,  recent,  835 

Extensions  at  Woolwich  Arsenal,  266 

Factory  chimney,  a,  110 
Festivities,  trade,  185 
Filter,  the  Aeri,  186 

Finances  of  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  186 
Fire-engines  and  escapes.  627 
Fire  proteciion  for  the  metropolis,  370 
Flat  roofs,  523 

Fleet-street : “ Cock  ” Tavern,  763,  801  ; 

“ Green  Dragon,"  220 
Fonts,  490 
Foreign  bints,  67 

Forestry  : le.ture3  on,  186  ; proposed 
School  of,  70 

Fores  s,  tea  t,  in  Burmah,  494 
Foundations,  steel  rails  for.  870 
Fountain,  Cavendish  Memorial,  880 
Fountains,  portable,  730 
Fox,  Sir  C.  D.,  426 
Frost,  building  stones  and,  659 
Fnlham,  almshouses  at,  637 
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Fu'ham  Vestry-hall  competition,  155.  227, 
295,  301,  668,  593,  639,  742,  762 

Ganswindt  balloon,  the,  801 
Gas-holder,  a large,  256,  290 
Gas  residuals,  660 

Gateway  buildings,  Glaseow  University,  704 
German  Renaissancs,  458 
Germany,  lightning-conductors  in,  460 
Girders,  rolled,  800 

Glasgow:  old,  493;  University,  gateway 
buildings,  704 
Glass,  a substitute  for,  291 
Glass-cutting  by  heated  air,  692 
Goad,  the  late  Mr.  J.,  230 
Goddard,  the  late  G.  B.,  425 
Gordon  Boys’  Institute,  Liverpool, 392 
Graham's  sewage  process,  562 
Granite  slab,  an  immense,  220 
Grant  monument,  the,  321 
Greek  arohteology,  110 
“Green  Dragon  ” Tavern,  Fleet-street,  2.0 
Griffith  & Farran’s  publishing  house,  111 
Grimsby  to  London  by  timber  raft,  256 
Ground-rents,  sales  of,  322 

Hall,  Essex  (Strand),  460 
Hammersmith  Bridge,  527 
Hardening  of  plaster,  904 
Hartlepool  Public  Offices,  351,  390 
Hatfield  House,  electno  lighting  at,  146 
Health  Exhibition  dipl  >ma<,  321 
Health  Exhibition  for  York,  454 
Heating  and  ventilating,  67 
Help  for  the  unemployed,  426,  460,  730 
High  Sohool,  D an fer inline,  290 
Highgate  School,  287 
Hinges,  spring,  800 
Hints,  foreign,  67 

Holborn  Union  Workhouse,  Mitcham,  693 
Holloway,  proposed  new  hospital,  180 
Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association,  904 
Honour  for  an  engineer,  428 
Honours  to  8ir  F.  Leighton,  77,  22) 

“ Horns”  Tavern,  Kennington,  730 
Horwioh  railway  works,  680 
Hospitals  : Children’s,  Shadwe'.l,  699  ; 
Great  N >rthern  Central,  180  ; Harro- 


Hotel,  Northumberlaud-Avenue,  290 

House  of  John  Hunter,  298 

Hunting  castle  of  Empress  of  Austria,  659 

Hyde  Park  Corner,  426 

Hydrological  Congress,  881 

Hygeian  rock  composition,  220 

Improvements,  proposed,  at  Croydon,  239. 
301 

Indestructible  Paint  Company,  623 
India,  railways  in,  698 
Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition,  78,  122, 
598,  660,  697,  766,  800,  940 
Infirmary,  propose  i,  Birmingham,  3)1,534 
Inflrmsrv  for  children,  Sydenham,  322 
Inland  navigation,  110,  358 
Institute  of  Architects  : Charter  question, 
506;  Examinations,  322 
Iustitution,  Royal,  66 
International  congress  on  inland  navigation, 

International  Statistical  Institute,  701 
Inventions  Exhibition  : certificates  of 
award,  256,  355 ; finances  of,  186 
Iron  : casements,  220  ; structures,  preser- 
vation of,  627 

Ironwork  : Belgian,  256 ; English,  256 
Iron,  Hardware,  and  Metal  Trades’  Pen- 
sion Society,  110,  321,  835 
Italian  Church,  Hattou-garden,  628,  772 

Japan,  public  works  in,  628 
Japanese  art,  638 
Jewitt,  Llewellyn,  the  late,  881 
Jews’  (Shelter,  Whitechapel,  594 
Jumna  Viaduct,  the,  765 
Junior  Carlton  Club,  628 

Kauri  forests,  863 

Kennington,  the  “ Horns”  Tavern,  73) 
Kow,  reforms  needed  at,  67 
Kingsbury  Church,  730 
King’s  College,  London,  693 
Kingston  Hospital  competition,  351 

Labourers’  wages.  New  South  Wales,  472 

Lake  at  Virginia  Water,  60 

Lambeth  old  workhouse,  728 

Lamp,  safety,  benzoline,  322 

Land,  Bales  of,  322,  523,  766,  800 

Larch,  durability  of,  321 

Laundries,  391,  940 

Lausanne  Ca  hedral,  257 

Law  Courts,  proposed,  Birmingham,  301 

Lecterns,  196 

Lectures : at  the  British  Museum,  778, 
830,  882;  at  Exeter  Hall,  73;  on  forestry, 
186  ; at  the  Royal  Academy,  1-46 ; for 
sanitary  inspectors,  396 
Leighton,  Sir  Frederick,  Bart.,  77,  220 
Leipsic  Bourse,  628 
Liebig,  monument  to,  562 
Lifts,  290,  494,  528,  662,  603 
Lighting  by  electricity,  146 
Lightning  conductors  in  Germany,  460 
Lincoln  Monument,  Washington,  691 
Lincrueta-Wiilton,  660 
Liverpool : Gordon  Boys’  Institute,  392  : 

“Shipperies”  Exhibition,  321,  329,  832 
Looal  Board  Offices,  Stretford,  421 
Local  Government  Board  and  tha  Rich- 
mond drainage,  220 
Looks,  English  v.  American,  321 
London  Hospital  Medical  College,  425 
London  water  supply,  628 
Ludgate-hill,  new  buildings,  836 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Wandsworth,  183 
Lying-in  wards,  Wandsworth  Workhouse, 


778 

Machinery,  rating  of,  290 


Machinery,  wood-working,  426 
Machines,  concrete-mixing,  800 
Maintenance  of  ca'hedral  tabrici,  221 
Mansel’s  estates,  Wimbledon,  322 
Marble,  colouring,  67 
Market,  Spitalfiields,  494 
Marylebone,  sanitary  re-organisation,  836 
Masters  and  men : wages,  strikes,  and 
labour  notes  : — Amalgamated  Society  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners,  902  ; Associated 
Carpenters  and  loioers  of  Scotland,  110; 
awards  to  artisans  at  Paris,  7;  bricklayers 
of  Turin,  the,  835;  Building-'rades  of 
Rome,  634;  Central  Association  ol 
Master  Builders,  383  ; depression  in  the 
building  trades,  63;  earnings  of  the 
working  classes,  181:  employers’ liability, 
142,  534;  help  for  the  unemployed,  319; 
Iron  Trades’  Employ ers’  Association, 
118;  labourers’  wages  in  New  8outh 
Wales,  472 ; migratiou  of  English 
industries.  6,  118,  282  ; National  Associ- 
ation of  Master  Builders,  193;  plumbers, 
registration  of,  63  ; progress  of  the  work- 
ing olasses.  Dr.  Giffen  on,  181  ; strikes 
and  wages  abroad,  609 
Materials,  porosity  of,  392 
Mayer,  the  late  J.,  180 
Medals,  421 

Mediteval:  bricks,  67;  oostums,  110 
Medical  college,  London  Hospital,  425 
Medical  profession,  and  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church,  800 

Menzel  Exhibition,  Berlin,  183 
Mersey  Tunnel  Railway,  187 
Metals  Exhibition  at  R >me,  392 
Meteorological  instruments,  423 
Metropolis,  fire  protection  of,  370 
Metropolitan  Police  Station,  220 
Milan  Cathedral,  432,  660 
Mines,  rating  of,  290 

Mining  Exhibition,  Newcastle,  698,  836 
Mitoham,  Holborn  Union  Workhouse,  633 
Monuments  : Abraham  Lincoln,  691 ; Gen. 

Grant,  321 ; Liebig,  562  ; Turner’s,  256 
Mordake  drainage  scheme,  220 
Motherwell  Town-hall,  198 
Mount  Pilatus,  proposed  railwav,  559 
Municipal  buildings:  Christchurch,  N.Z., 
198;  Edinburgh,  596;  Sunderland,  727 

National  Providence  League,  290 
Navigation,  inland,  110,  358 
Needlework,  art,  494 

New  South  Wales:  timbers,  321;  wages 
in,  472 

New  York:  briokmaking  io,  662;  under- 
ground electric  railway,  662 
Newcastle  mining  exhibition,  696,  836 
Noble’s  Isle  of  Man  Hospital,  573 
Northnmberland-avenne  Hotel,  290 
Norwich,  new  railway  sta’ion,  680 
Nottingham  water-supply,  290 

Obelisk,  “Cleopatra’s  Needle,"  623 
Obituarv  : — Andrews,  T.  G.,  880;  Baudry, 
M.,  227;  Beale,  E.  S.,  656  ; Best.R.  W. 
230;  Birch,  Dr.  S.,  59,  143;  Burges,  A. 
471,628;  Colling,  W.  B.,  180;  Cronk,  E 
E.,  370  ; Daubigny,  K , 807  ; Fergusson 
James,  113,  121,  180;  Fraser,  D.,  193 
Fraser,  T.,  289;  Frere,  E.,  807;  Gau 
oherel,  L.,  228;  Ginain,  E.  L.,  228 
Goad,  J.,  230;  Goddard,  G.  B.,  425 
Goodchild,  Thos.,  59;  Green,  J.,  301 
Hall,  J.,  8S0;  Hughes,  E.,911;  Isabey 
E.  L.  G.,  807  ; Jewitt.  LI.,  831  ; Lafon 
M.,  399  ; LaismS,  M.,  635  ; Lee,  W„  an' 
Leoomte,  J.,  5o3  ; Loison.  M.,  239, 
Masters,  H.,  198;  Mayer,  J.,  180  ; Navlet 
M.,  503;  Ponsou,  R.  K.,8i9;  Read,  J 
H.,  628;  Richardson.  II.  H.,  740,  911 
Torlonia,  Prince,  295;  Unruh,  J.,  370 
Waring,  T.  A.,  121  ; Wood,  S.,  3)1 
Wood,  Sancton,  761,795 
Offices  : Parcels  Delivery  Co.,  426;  Pruden- 
tial iDsuranoe  Co.,  696 
Ohio  ship  canal,  256 
Old  Glasgow,  493 

Oldham,  “ Salvation  Army  ” buildings,  144 
Oxford,  fall  of  Osney  Bridge,  183 

Paint  for  iron  structures,  627 
Paint-burning  torch,  636 
Paisley : Congregational  Church,  421 
Liberal  Club,  796 
Panama  Canal,  220 
Park,  new,  for  Sheffield,  766 
Parkes  Museum,  the,  396,  627 
Parmiter  Schools,  Victoria  Park,  696 
Partnerships,  110 

Patents,  recent : —Asphalt  pavements,  195, 
729  ; bath,  357  ; bin,  street  orderly,  695  ; 
blocks  for  bai'ding,  66 ; brick’,  68,  3)1, 
626,  627,  653,  729;  casement-stay,  329; 
cattle-troughs.  459;  osllars,  459;  cements, 
255,  903,  869;  chimney-c  >wls,  320,  661, 
695,  939;  cisterns,  66;  compound 

for  surfacing,  493 ; ooncrete,  626; 
duits  for  underground  wires,  658; 
struction  of  quays  and  retaining  walls, 
661  ; copying  drawings,  254  ; core-stoves, 
661 ; cupboard  turns,  239,  493  ; dioinfect- 
ing,  595;  disinfecting  apparatus,  764; 
door  furniture.  391,  425  , 526,  659,  695, 
799,  869 ; drain-pipe,  357  ; embossing 
canvas,  185;  enamelled  m-tal-work,  254; 
excavating  machine,  459  ; fanlights,  526  ; 
fireplaces,  185,  254,  357,  459;  flooring 
cramp,  391  ; flooring  for  gre-nhouses, 
391;  flooring  wood-block,  695;  furnace- 
bricks,  626,  658  ; garden  training-walls, 
526  ; glazing.  799  869  ; grab,  excavating, 
145  ; hardening  cements  and  stones,  764  ; 
hoists,  255,  391  ; imitation  of  stained 
glass,  145;  imitations  of  woods  and 
marbles,  799,  903;  kilns,  320,  391,  459, 
658  ; kitchen  ranges,  255  ; ladders,  561 ; 
lamp-post,  357  ; lavatories,  595  ; load- 
gauge,  459;  manhole  cover,  357,  425; 
measuring-tape,  764;  melal  roofing,  9)3; 
parquet  flooring,  66;  partitions,  fire- 
proof, 391 ; paving  blocks,  299,  729  • 


plaster,  939 ; railway  carriages,  109 ; 
roofs,  834,  903 ; sash-bar  cramp, 

493  ; saw  - sharpeners,  459  ; scaffold 
poles,  729  ; screw  - drivers,  839; 
setting-off  angles  and  distances,  109 ; 
sewer  ventilation,  627  ; skylights,  628  ; 
slag,  utilisation  of,  627 ; slate  debris, 
utilising,  627 ; slate-grinding  machine, 
109;  slating,  493,  799;  smoke-test  for 
drains,  729  ; stairoase,  fireproof,  729 ; 
staircase  treads,  109,  254;  stone-working 
machinery,  526,  595;  stones,  459,  661  ; 
street  gas  lamp,  626  ; tablets  for  writing 
upon,  185;  tiles,  695,  729,  761;  traps,  66, 
145,  254,  391,  493;  union  joint  for  lead 
pipes,  627  ; ventilating  billiard-rooms,. 
239;  ventilating  greenhouses,  255  ; venti- 
lation of  sewers,  627  ; ventilators,  239, 
32  ),  357,  425,  493,  695,  761;  water-crane, 
254;  waterclo Jets,  834,  903;  water-wa9to 
preventing  cis’ern,  627  ; weather-boards, 
799  ; window-fittings,  834  ; window-sash 
fasteners,  185,  254,  357,  425,  626,  834; 
window-sashes,  425,  695,  939 ; wo  idea 
mallets,  764;  wood-working  machinery, 
425,  595,  627,  939 

Paving  : beeohwood,  697  ; Wilkes’s,  220 
Petroleum,  494 
Piccadilly-road,”  183,  290 
Pictures,  Wolverhampton  Art  Gall>ry,  661 
Planning  of  cow-houses,  765 
Plaster,  the  hardening  of,  904 
Plastio  Decoration  Company,  393 
Plumbers,  nou-registered,  in  America,  256 
Police  Station,  Tooting,  220 
Poor-Law  Offices,  Blackburn,  421 
Porosity  of  building  materials,  392 
Portland  cement  trade,  186 
Post  Office,  Knucsford,  358 
Potassium,  sounding  by,  392 
Power,  transmission  of,  by  electrioity,  833 
Premises  for  Parcels  Delivery  Co.,  426 
Presentations,  193 
Preservation  of  iron  structures,  527 
Printing  Machine  Managers’  Fund,  904 
Prison  s tea,  Clerkenwell,  900 
Providence,  national,  290 
Provincial  news  : — Abingdon,  762  ; Accring- 
ton, 355,  624;  Armley,  337,  421 ; Ayles- 
bury, 762;  Barr  >w-in-Furness,  113; 
Birmiugh tm,  77,  301,  433,  634;  Black- 
burn, 320,  421  ; Bournemouth,  025; 
Brightou,  624;  Brooklauds,  762  ; Buxton, 
458;  Caine,  183;  Cambridge,  470;  Car- 
diff, 263,  337  ; Carlisle,  901 ; Chadwell 
Heath,  490;  Cheltenham,  133 ; Chester- 
le-Street,  901,  937  ; Chilworth,  493 ; 
Croydon,  239;  Dawlish,  144;  Derby, 
490 ; Faversham,  562  ; Gateshead,  183  ; 
Glamorgansnire,  762;  Grimsby,  490; 
Hartlepool,  351,  390;  Haverfordwesf, 
355;  Hedon,  490;  Horwich,  680;  Hull, 
110,  490  ; Kingston,  351 ; Kuutsford, 
356  ; Liverpool,  392  ; Luton,  562  ; 
Lynmonth,  144  ; Manchester,  302  ; 
Mildeuhall,  490;  New  Brompton,  702  ; 
Newark,  490 ; . Newcastle-on-Tyne,  672, 
696;  Newport  (Salop),  762;  Norwich, 
680;  Nottingham,  490;  Oldbury,  470; 
Oldham,  144;  Oxford,  183;  Plymouth, 
143;  Preston,  490;  Sheffield,  766; 
Southampton,  490;  Speen,  490;  Stoke- 
upou-Trent,  763  ; Stourcliffe,  625  ; Stret- 
ford, 421  ; Sunderland,  296,  355,  365,  339, 
397;  Swansea,  433;  Swind  m.  351;  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  185,  426,  558,  901 ; Walton- 
le- Dale,  110;  Weduesbury,  490  ; White- 
haven, 653  ; Wolverhampton,  427,  661 
Prudential  Insurance  Offioes,  696 
Public  Offices,  Hartlepool,  351,  39) 

Public  works  in  Japan,  523 
Publishing  house,  an  old,  111 
Pulpits,  185,  39) 

Putney  Bridge,  801 

Raffety,  Thornton,  & Co.,  Limited,  2)6 
Rallles’s  statue,  Singapore,  256 
Railway  Benevolent  Iustitution,  605 
Railway  bridges  : Barrow-in-Furness,  113  ; 

Blackfriars,  353:  Charing  Cross,  904 
Railway  carriages,  ventilation  of,  680 
Railway  ooupling  trials,  187 
Railway  stations:  Norwich,  66);  8t. 

Paul’s,  358 

Railway  time-tables,  591 
Railway  viaduct,  Australian,  730 
Railway  works,  Horwich,  660 
Railways:  electric,  New  York,  532  ; in 
India,  693  ; Mersey  Tunnel,  187  ; Mount 
Pilatus,  proposed,  559 
Rating  of  mines  and  machinery,  29) 

Recent  exploration,  835 

Recreation  ground,  Whitehaven,  558 

Reform,  social,  670 

Reforms  needed  at  Kew,  67 

Renaissance,  Germau,  453 

Report  of  Commission  on  Cathedrals,  221 

Repousse  work,  695 

Reredoses,  115,  233,  689,  730 

Resistance  of  building  stone  to  frost,  659 

Restoring  power  of  earthquakes,  289 

Richmond  drainage  scheme,  220 

Richmond  Hill,  869 

Risks  of  intermittent  water  supply,  696 
Rolled-iron  girders,  joists,  and  stanchions, 
256,  8)0 

Roman  Catholic  Church-building  Ne' 
Bootle,  283,  471  ; Ford  (near  Liverpool), 
763  ; Grays,  763  ; Greenhili,  763  ; Li 
pool,  283,  471,  848  ; Morcomley,  939 
Rome,  Metals  Exnibition,  392 
Roof  in  Fore-street,  696,  727 
Roofing  material,  new,  291 
Roofs,  flat,  528 
Royal  Academy  lectures,  146 
Royal  Academy  of  Belgium,  220 
Royal  Institution,  66 

Saint  Alban’s  and  Milan,  660 
8t.  Bartholomew’s,  80) 

8t.  Clare  Estate,  Walmer,  301 
8t.  Paul's  Chapter-house,  876 
8t.  Paul's  Station,  353 


“Salvation  Army”  Buildings,  144,  658, 
662,  797 

Sandstone,  durability  of,  321 
Sanitary  inspectors,  leoture9  for,  396 
Sanitary  re-organisa'io'i  in  Marylebone,  836 
Sani'ary  state  of  Virginia  Water,  66 
Scavenging  machines,  256 
8chools  of  Art  wood-carving,  290,  8)8 
8chool  of  Forestry,  Edinburgh,  70 
School-building  News  : — Basingstoke,  77 
144;  Chadwell  Heath,  490  ; Cheltenham 
61,253,370;  Claygate,  302;  Clydebank 
660,  639 ; Coatbridge,  553 ; Dunferm 
line,  290  ; Edmonton,  693  ; Esher,  3)2 
Haverfordwest.  355  ; Highgate,  267 
Horrabridge,  778  ; Llanelly,  358  ; London 
696,  849  ; Redruth,  506  ; Thames  Ditton 
302 ; Trowirgie,  506  ; Victoria  Park,  698 
Wednesbury,  255 

Sohools  of  Art : Clapham,  623  ; Crystal 
Palace,  562 

8cienoe  and  Art  Classes,  321 
8cience  and  Art  Department,  187 
Scotch  news,  796 
Screen,  the  Bombay,  76 
Selbome  Church,  altar-piece,  766 
Sewage  proosss,  a n«w,  562 
8ewage  in  the  Thames,  494 
Sewerage  and  drainage  works : — Ac- 
crington, 355,  691  ; Acton,  121 ; Dawlish, 
144;  Graham’s  process,  662 ; Guildford, 
153,  218,  253;  Hounslow,  567;  London, 
108,  494,  500;  Lynton,  879;  Newhavon, 
591  ; Report  of  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  cleansing  and  ventilation 
of  sewers,  181;  Richmond,  220;  Swan- 
sea, 633  ; Thames  Vall-y,  294,  397  ; Wal- 
thamstow, 696  ; Wedne.-bnry,  49)  ; 
York,  691 

8ewers,  the  ventilation  of,  289,  321 
Shaftesbury-avenue,  183,  290 
8hand  & Mason’s  fire-engines,  627 
Sheffield,  new  park  for,  766 
Ship  canals:  Birmingham,  318  ; Cleveland, 
258 

Ship  for  sewage  sludge,  a,  91) 

"Shipperies"  Exhibition,  Liverpool,  321, 
329,  833 

Siberia,  inland  navigation  iu,  110 
Silchestsr  in  1886,  835 
Si  ver,  tarnished,  for  decorative  use,  59 
8implon  tunnel,  prop  ised,  527 
Sites  of  the  Clerkenwell  prisons,  90) 

Slab,  an  immense  granite,  220 
Slade  professorship,  Cambridge,  23) 

Slag  table-ware,  147 
Slates,  Westmoreland-green,  628 
Snow  ploughs,  256 
Social  reform,  670 

Society  of  Arts,  695  ; Conversazione,  778 
Sounding  by  potassium,  392 
8pitalfleids  market,  494 
Sportsraau's  Exhibition,  80) 

Spring  hinges,  8 )0 

Stable) : Aberdeen,  796  ; Paresis  Delivery 
Co.,  426 

Stained  elass : Ainstable,  146;  Appleton, 
625;  Bangor,  901;  Bexlev,  763;  Con- 
stantinople, 146;  Coventry,  358;  Dal- 
ston,  901;  Elstow,  35L ; Exeter,  521; 
Guildford,  393  ; Knowbury,901  ; London 
525,  812;  Nettleoombe,  525 ; Maidstone 
358;  old,  156,  153,  194;  Penn  (Bucks) 
703  ; Portsea,  439 ; Raiuhill,  625  ; Ran 
m >or,693  ; Rugby, 67  ; Stoke  Newington 
696  ; Tettenhall,  870  ; Tickhill,  121,  672  , 
Wellington,  290;  Westwood  (Coventry), 
763;  Winchester,  763 
Stanchions,  rolled  iron,  256 
Statistics,  international,  701 
Statues:  Bristol,  762;  New  York,  493; 
Plymouth,  143  ; Singapore,  256 
earn  laundries,  391 
Steel  rails  for  foundations,  870 
Steeple  of  Wellingborough  Church,  494 
Steerable  balloon,  a,  801 
Street  improvements,  Croydon,  289,  3 II 
Street,  new,  Irom  Piccadilly  to  Oxford- 
street,  183,  290 
Street  nomenclature,  183 
Stretford  Local  B iard  Offices,  421 
Strode  & Co.,  work  by,  653 
Substitute  for  glass,  a,  291 
Suuderland  Muuicipal  Buildings,  727 
Surrey  Cbapel,  the  new,  358 
Sur-eyorships : Exeter,  363;  Fal' am, 
433 

Sydenham  Infirmary  for  Children,  332 

Table-ware  from  slag,  147 

Tale  of  Troy,  the,  392 

Teak  forests  of  Upper  Burmah,  494 

Technical  education,  528,  875 

Teddington,  proposed  bridge,  493 

Temperature  of  rooms,  control  of,  6)3 

Testimonials,  198 

Textile  fabrio*,  Egyptian,  289 

Thames,  sewage  in  the,  494 

Theatre,  the  first,  in  Brightou,  40) 

Theatre  burned  down,  730 
Tile  pavements:  Edinburgh  Exhibition, 
623  ; Liverpool  Exhibition,  832 
Timbers  of  New  South  Wales,  321 
e-tables,  railway,  591 
Tite  Prize,  the,  46) 

Tokio  Engineering  College,  528 

Tooting  Police-station,  220 

Torch  for  paint- burning,  696 

Tower  Bridge,  the,  339 

Towers,  Wandsworth  Lunatic  Asylum,  138 

Town-hall,  Motherwell,  193 

Trade  mems,  358,  392,  870 

Tramway  depots  iu  South  London,  670 

Tunnel,  the  Simplon,  527 

Tamer  monument  in  St.  Paul's,  256 

Turners’  Company,  660 

Tarpin’s  Parquet  Company,  582 

Unemployed,  help  for  the,  321,  426,  46),  736 
Unitarian  Church,  Cardiff,  337 
Unitarian  Hall  io  the  Strand,  481 
University  College  of  Wales,  847 
Utilisation  of  gas  n Biduals,  660 


Tho  Builder,  July  17,  1886. 
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MISCELLANEA  (continued)' 

Value  of  City  property,  801 
Varnish,  a new,  67 
Venice,  insanitary,  901 
Ventilating  and  heating,  67 
Ventilation  of  coastguard  stations,  637 
Ventilation  of  railway  carriages,  660 
Ventilation  of  sewers,  289,  321 
Ventilators,  iEolus  waterspray,  290 
Vestry-hall,  Fulham,  165,  227,  295,  301, 
668,  693,  639,  742,  762 
Viaduct,  Jumna,  765 
Vicarage,  New  Swindon,  353 


Virginia  Water,  the  lake  at,  63 
Volumes  of  cements,  901 

Wages  in  New  South  Wales,  472 
Walmer,  St.  Clare  Estate,  301 
Walthamstow  drainage  works,  696 
Wandsworth:  Asylum,  water-towers,  186; 

building  at,  426,  835  ; workhouse,  778,  866 
Warehouse-roof  in  Fore-street,  696,  727 
Water  conservation,  290 
Water  supply  : Amsterdam,  836  ; Antwerp, 
842  ; Bagshot  Sands,  800  ; Calcut  ta,  634 ; 
Chicago,  189  ; intermittent,  691 ; Leam- 
iDgtoB,  657;  Liverpool,  528;  London, 


296,  397,  500,  628;  New  York,  189; 
Nottingham,  290;  purification  of,  631; 
Rome,  631;  schemes,  projected,  62; 
Stafford,  657  ; Tunbridge  Wells,  426; 
Walton-le-Dale,  110 

Water-towers,  Wandsworth  Asylum,  186 
Wellingborough  steeple,  491 
Wells  for  London  water  supply,  628 
Westmoreland  green  sla'es,  628 
Whitechapel,  Jews’  shelter,  591 
Wimbledon,  building  land  at,  322,  628 
Window-blinds,  595 
Wolverhampton  Art  Gallery,  427 
Wood,  a new,  67 


Wood-carving,  school  of,  290,  808 
Woodworking  machinery,  426 
Woolwich  Arsenal  extension,  268 
Work  for  the  unemployed,  321 
Workhouses:  Holborn  Union,  Mitcham, 
693;  old  Lambeth,  726;  Wandsworth, 
778,  866 

Workhouse  infirmary,  Birmingham,  301,531 
Workhouse  schools,  Edmonton,  693 
Working  Lads’  Institute,  661 
Works:  Aberdeen,  798  ; Dublin,  491 
Works  on  Mediteval  costume,  110 

York,  proposed  health  exhibition,  431 


ARCHITECTS, 


ETC.,  OF  BUILDINGS  ILLUSTRATED. 


Architects  of  bnildirgs,  and  authors  of 
designs  and  works,  illustrated  : — 

Adams,  A.  G.,  drawings  of  All  8aints’ 
Church,  Walsoken,  922,  823,  827 
Adams-Acton,  J.,  statue  of  Mr.  D.  F. 
Carmichael,  781 

Aldrophe,  M.,  Synagogue,  Rue  de  la 
Victoire,  Paris,  931 

Am  Ende  and  Walmisley,  roof  of  National 
Agricultural  Hall,  775 
Andrd,  M.,  Hotel  de  Ville,  Neuilly,  12,  13 
Appleton,  H.  D.,  boose  at  Carshalton,  826 
Archer  & QreeD,  Whitehall  Court,  24,  25 
Ardron,  A.,  warehouse,  Ludgate-bill,  520 

Bailev,  T.  J.,  London  Board  Schools,  851,  j 
855 

Baker,  B.,  and  Fowler,  Sir  J.,  Forth  | 
Bridge,  36-49 

Barrias,  M.,  Monument  of  the  Biege  of 1 
Paris,  476 

Bell,  R.  A.,  decorative  design,  “Peace 
and  Plenty,”  303-311 
Bernini,  staircase  at  the  Vatican,  333 
Bignell,  J.,  Church  of  St.  Michael, 
Walthamstow,  344-349 
Binyon,  B.,  Sunderlsnd  Municipal  Build- 
ings, 926-930 

Bodley  & Garner,  design  for  Liverpool , 
Cathedral,  88,  89.  200-215,  270-279,  341  ' 

Boehm,  J.  E.,  R.A.,  Tait  Monument,  i 
Canterbi  r ",  608 

Boyes,  H.  C.,  House,  Englefield  Green, 
640,  642,  543 

Brewer,  H.  W.,  “ Church  and  State,”  20, 21 
Brock,  T.,  A.R.A.,  Statue  of  8ir  Erasmus  | 
Wilson,  784 

Brooks,  J.:  design  for  Liverpool  Cathedral, 
80,  86,  116,  124-137,  232-249,  372-377; 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Willesden,  49 
Brown,  Ford  Madox,  Rossetti  Fountain,  589  1 
Brown,  Lancelot,  plan  of  Claremont,  333 
Burne-Jones,  E.,  windows  at  East- 
hampstead  Church,  620 

Camm,  T.  W.,  window,  Elstow  Chnrch, 
336,  337 

Canina,  restoration  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
100 

Chsmpigneulle,  M.,  design  for  window,  646 
CbampneyB,  B.,  8t.  Bride’sVicarage,  Fleet- 
street,  753,  759 

Ctapu,  M.,  monument  of  the  Siege  of 
Paris,  474 

Coad,  R.,  & Maelaren,  J.  M.,  additions  t 
house,  Ledbury,  859 
Collcutt,  T.  E.,  porch,  East  Sheen,  683 
Col'ins,  H.  H.,  industrial  dwellings,  West 
minBter,  486,  487 

Cresswell,  H.  O.,  design  for  town  mansion 
340 


Dawber,  E.  G. : design  for  museum  and 
library,  482;  design  for  town  mansion, 
680,  681 

Day,  Lewis  F.,  designs  for  stained  glass, 
176,  177,  195 

De  Lisle,  E.,  plan  of  approaches  to  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  285 

DeBlinieres,  M.,  monument  of  the  Siege  of 
Paris,  474 

Dubois,  Paul,  statue  of  “ The  Constable  de 
Montmorency,”  896 

Dunscombo,  C.,  artisans’  dwellings,  Liver- 
pool, 884-S89 

Durrans,  T.,  scour-trap,  900 

Dutocq  & 8imonet,  Hotel  de  Ville,  Neuilly, 
12, 13 

Edis,  R.  W.,  Assurance  Offices,  Fleet- 
strret,  778,  792 

Emerson,  W.,  Design  for  Liverpool  Cathe- 
dral, 92,  93,  160-173,  179,  304,  305 

Fergusson,  Jas.,  restorations  of  Solomon’s 
Temple,  101 

Fontana,  Sig.  G.,  Sculpture,  General  Pott 
Office,  Sydney,  17 

Fowler,  Sir  John,  & Baker,  B.,  Forth 
Bridge,  36-48 

Frampton,  E.,  window,  Denver  Cathedral, 
516,  617 

Frampton,  G.,  Sculpture,  “Cain  the  Out- 
cast,” 588 

George  &Pcto:  Cjttages  at  Leigh,  Kent, 
722,  723;  hall  and  staircase,  Buchan 
Hill,  8ussex,  718,  719  ; houses  in  Cadogan- 

Suare,  710,  711 ; phops  and  chambers, 
ount-street,  714,  715 

Goldie,  Child,  & Goldie,  Oratory,  Liver- 
pool, 85'\  851 

Gough,  H.  R.,  Churoh  of  8t.  Laurence, 
Catford,  725 

Grisebach,  Herr,  premises  in  Berlin,  10, 
28,  29 

Hadfield  & Son,  St.  James’s  R.C.  Church, 
Liverpool,  478,  479 

Hall,  H.,  Cheltenham  Grammar  School, 
672,  682 

Hay,  James,  suggested  plan  for  Liverpool 
Cathedral,  182 

Holme,  F.  & G.,  Homoeopathic  Hospital, 
Liverpool,  742,  752 

Horsley,  G.  C.,  design  for  town  mansion, 
380,  381 

Ince,  J.  H.,  & Powell,  F.  A.,  design  for 
Cheltenham  Grammar  School,  385 
| Institute  of  Architects’  plan  for  Admiralty 
i and  War  Offices,  367 
Isaacs  & Florence,  Northumberland 
I Avenue  Hotel,  640,  642-645 


Jones,  E.  Burne,  stained-glass  windows, 
Easthampstead  Church,  620 

Lawson,  G.  A.,  sculpture,  “ Summer,”  785 
Lee,  E.  C.,  chancel  gat'S,  St.  Peter’s, 
Teddington,  62 

Lenoir,  A.,  Statue  of  Berlioz,  Paris,  815 
Longepied,  M.,  sculpture,  “L’lmmortalitd,” 
897 

Longheno,  Church  of  Sta.  Maria  delle 
Salute,  Rome  332 

Lovell,  R.  J.,  8cliools,  Claygate,  Esher,  315 

Marvin,  P.  J.,  design  for  Admiralty  and 
War  Offices,  780,  781 

Mercid,  M.,  statues  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
his  Queen,  892,  893 

Mitchell,  A.  B.,  measured  drawings,  Lajer 
Marney  Towers,  493,  608-513,  650-555 
Muirhead  & Baldwin,  warehouse  in  Man- 
chester, 314 

Nenot,  P.,  the  New  Sorbonne,  Paris,  922 
Newman  & Newman,  design  for  Fulham 
Vestry-hall,  638,  648,  653 
Nichols,  J.  R.,  schools,  Trewirgie,  Red- 
ruth, 521 

Noel,  M.  Tony,  sculpture,  Hotel  de  Ville, 
Neuilly,  16 

Osborn  & Reading,  Market  Buildings,  Bir- 
mingham, 674,  584,  685 
Oswald  & Son,  Bainbridge  Chapel,  New- 
castle, 547 

Paul,  R.  W.,  drawings  of  Tomb  of  Bishop 
William  de  la  Marchia,  Wells  Cathedral, 
862,  863 

Peruzzi,  Baldassare,  Massimi  Palace,  Rome, 

Piggott,  F.  T„  design  for  a panel,  812 
Pomeroy,  F.  W„  sculpture,  “ Cain  the  Out- 
cast,” 589 

Potts,  Sulman,  & Hennings,  Presbyterian 
Church,  Highgate,  483 
Powell  Bros.,  window,  Tickhill  Yorks,  686, 
687 

Powell,  F.  A.,  & Ince,  J.  H.,  design  for 
Cheltenham  Grammar  School,  385 
Pryoe,  T.  E.,  a s nail  studio,  793 

Raschdorff,  J.  O.,  English  Church,  Berlin, 
96,97 

Richardson,  H.  H.,  staircase,  New  York 
State  Capitol,  Albany,  576,  677 
Roberts,  C.  G.,  raiuwater  separator,  659 
Robins,  E.  C. : restoration  of  Solomon’s 
Temple,  100;  the  late  Mr.  Sancton 
Wood,  761 

Robson,  E.  R.  : Doorway,  London  School 
Board  Offices,  406 ; doorway.  Royal  In- 
stitute of  Painters  ia  Water-colours, 


407 ; People's  Palace  for  East  London, 
915,  918,  919 

8alter,  S.,  Examination  Halls,  Colleges  of 
Physioians  aod  Surgeons,  410,  441,  455 
Scott,  J.  O.  : Kemble  Memorial  Screen, 
Bath  Abbey  Chnrch,  609 ; Tait  Monu- 
ment, Canterbury  Cathedral,  608 
Bedding,  E.  H.  : measured  drawings  of 
Grantham  Church,  410,419;  drawings  of 
St.  Magnus’s  Church,  London  Bridge, 
612-616 

Seddon,  J.  P.,  Rossetti  Memorial  Foun- 
tain, 589 

Seddon,  J.  P.,  and  Carter,  J.  Coates,  design 
for  Birmingham  Law  Courts,  444,  445 
Seward  & Thomas,  Exchange,  Cardiff, 
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Simpson,  M.,  drain  disconnector,  693 
Skipper,  G.  J.,  design  for  Grammar  8chool, 
Cheltenham,  370,  384 
Snell,  H.  8.,  infirmary,  Aberdeen,  364 
Statham,  H.  H. : design  for  Birmingham 
Law  Courts,  448,  449;  an  improvement 
in  baths,  692 

Stokes,  L.  A.  8.,  design  for  Church  of  St. 

James,  Spanish-place,  744-749 
Sugden  & Son,  in  conjunction  with  J. 
Blood,  W.  H.  Sugden.  and  Chapman  & 
Snape,  Baths  and  Public  Buildings,  New- 
castle-under-Lyme, 617,  621 
Sugden  & Son,  W.  H.  Sugden,  and 
.John  Blood,  first  selected  design  for 
Public  Buildings,  Newcastle-under- 
Lyme,  652 

Thornycroft,  Hamo,  A.R.A  “The  8ower,” 
757 

Troup,  F.  W.,  porch,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
52,  57 

Vacher,  Sydney,  design  for  brocade,  637 
Vaudremer,  M.,  monument  of  the  Siege  of 
Paris,  474 

Verbeydea,  M.,  figures  over  doorway  of 
Institute  ofPainters  in  Water-Colours,407 
Voysey,  C.  F.  A.,  designs  for  wall-paper3. 


Wagrez,  M.,  design  for  window,  32,  33 
Walmisley  & Am  Ende,  roof  of  National 
Agricultural  Hall,  775 
Webb,  Aston,  restoration  of  east  end  of 
St.  Bartholomew-the-Great,  674,  675 
Westlake,  N.  H.  J.,  window,  Butohers' 
Hall,  814 

Wilkins,  Prof.,  restoration  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  100 

Wimperis,  J.  T.,  house,  Westgate-on-8ea. 
848,  858 

WindhausoD,  Herr,  ice-making  machinery, 
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ADMIRALTY  and  War  Offices,  Design  by  Mr.  P.  J. 

Marvin,  789,  781  [ 

Admiralty  and  War  Office  Site,  Institute  of  Architects’  , 
Plan,  367 

Approaches  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Plan  by  Mr.  E.  de  | 
Lisle,  285 

Arms,  the  Marney,  499 

Artisans’  Dwellings.  Liverpool,  Mr.  Clement  Dunscombe, 
M.A.,  Architect,  884,  889 


BATH,  an  Improved,  692 

Baths,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Messrs.  Sugden  & Son, 
J.  Blood,  W.  H.  Sugden,  and  Chapman  & Snape,  Archi- 
tects, 621 

Brasses,  the  Marney,  Little  Horkesloy,  499 
Bridge,  the  Forth  : Details  of  Piers,  Caissons,  Girders,  &c., 
Sir  John  Fowler  and  Mr.  B.  Baker,  Engineers,  36-49  I 
Bridge,  Old  Ouse,  York,  933 
Brocade,  Design  for,  by  8ydney  Vacher,  637 


; Carving:  Gothic  and  Icelandic,  504;  Hindoo,  843  ; Staple 
Inn,  drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul,  317 
i Cathedral  and  Rathhaus,  drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  29,  21 
I Cathedral,  Liverpool,  Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner’s  Design  : 

I Interior  View,  looking  West,  83,  89 ; View  of  West  ! 
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South-East  Corner,  with  St.  John’s  Chapel,  372,  373; 
View  in  South  Choir  Aisle,  376,  377 
Cathedral,  Liverpool,  Mr.  W.  Emerson's  Design  : Exterior 
View  from  the  North-West,  92,  93 ; Interior  View,  160, 


| 161 ; Exterior  View  from  South-West,  164,  165  ; 8outh 

1 Elevation,  168,  169;  Longitudinal  Section,  172,  173  ; 
[ ground  plan,  179;  West  Elevation,  3)4,  306 

Cathedral,  Liverpool,  Plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Hay,  182 
! Cathedral,  St.  Andrew’s,  N.B.,  Sketched bvR.  B.  Preston, 
570,  672 

Cathedral,  St.  Paul’s,  North  Porch,  Drawn  by  F.  W. 
Troup,  52-57. 

Cathedral.  Winchester,  Remains  found  at,  532 

Chair,  Old,  from  St.  Nicholas  Church,  Rye,  689 

Chairs,  Egyptian,  107 

Chambers,  Mount-street,  Ernest  George  & Poto,  Archi- 
tects, 714,  715 

Chancel- Gates,  S.  Peter’s,  Teddington,  E.  C.  Lee, 
Architect,  62 

Chapel,  Bainbridge  Memorial,  Newcastle,  S.  Oswald  & 
Son,  Architects,  647 

Charterhouse,  Woodwork  at,  Drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul,  756 

Chest,  Ancient,  St.  John's,  Glastonbury,  108 

Chimney-piece  from  Mottisfont  Abbey,  Hants,  890 

Church,  All  Saints’,  Walsoken,  Drawn  by  A.  G.  Adam3, 
822,  823,  827 

Church,  Deerhurst,  Bketch  Sections  and  Plan,  653  656 
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Church,  English,  Berlin,  J.  C.  Rasehdorff,  Architect,  96,  97 
Church,  Grantham:  Measured  Drawings  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
8edding,  410-419 

Church,  Presbyterian,  Highgate,  Potts,  Sulman,  & 
Hennings,  Architects,  483 

Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Liverpool,  Goldie,  Child,  & 
Goldie,  Architects,  850.  851 

Church  of  St.  Andrew,  Willesden  Green,  James  Brooks, 
Architect,  49 

Church  of  St.  Bartholomew-the-Great  : Plan  of  Old 
Buildings.  664  ; Design  for  Completing  East  End,  Mr. 
Aston  Webb,  Architect,  674,  676 ; Sections  of  Church, 
679 

Church  of  St.  Gilles,  Caen,  8.E.  Porch,  sketched  by  F.  D. 
Bedford,  789 

Church.  R.C.,  St.  James’s,  Marsh-lane,  Bootle,  Liverpool, 
Hadfield  & Son,  Architects,  478,  479 
Church  of  St.  James,  Spanish-place,  design  by  Mr.  L.  A. 
S.  Stokes:  South  Transept  and  Porch,  744,  745 ; Interior, 
looking  East,  748,  749 

Church,  St.  L-urence.  Catford,  H.  R.  Gough,  Architect, 725 
Church  of  St.  Magnus-the-Martyr,  London  Bridge,  drawn 
by  E.  H.  Sedding.  612-616 

Church  of  Stn.  Maria  della  Salute,  Rome,  Plan,  Longheno, 
Architect,  332 

Church,  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels’,  Walthamstow,  J. 
Bignell,  Architect,  344-349 

"Church  slid  State,"  drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  20,  21 
Cistern-Valve,  Mann’s  Patent,  559 
College  Buildings,  Glasgow,  266,  267 

College  of  Physicians  and  8urgeons,  Examination  Halls, 
44'\  441.  455 

Column,  Winchester  Cathedral.  532 
Compton  Winyates,  Warwickshire,  Views  of,  452,  453 
Cottages  at  Leigh,  Kent,  Ernest  George  & Peto,  Archi- 
tects, 722,  723 
Cowl,  Atmospheric,  657 
Crematorium,  Milan,  899 

DESIGN  for  Decoration,  “ Peace  and  Plenty,’’  by  R.  A. 
Bell,  308-311 

Design  for  Fulham  Vestry  Hall.  Newman  & Newman, 
Architects.  638,  639.  648  649,  653 
Design  for  a Library  and  Museum,  by  E.  Guy  Dawber,  482 
Design  for  8tained  Glass  Window,  by  M.  Champigneu’.lc, 
646 

Designs  for  Birmingham  Law  Courts  : by  Messrs.  J.  P. 
Seddon  and  J.  C.  Carter,  444,  445;  by  Mr.  H.  H. 
8tatham.  448,  449 

Designs  for  Liverpool  Cathedral  (see  “ Cathedral  ’’) 
Designs  for  Stained  Glass  Windows,  by  Lewis  F.  Day, 

176,177,195  „ 

Designs  for  a Town  Mansion  : by  H.  O.  Cresswell,  340: 

by  E.  Guv  Dawber,  586,  681 ; by  G.  C.  Horsley,  380, 381 
Doorways.  Offices  of  School  Board  for  London.  Bnd 
Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  E.  R. 
Robson,  Architect,  466,  407 

Drain  Disconnecting  Chamber  and  Syphon  Trap,  Simpson’s 
Patent,  693 

Drainage  arrangements,  American,  3,  4,  5,  70,  /I 
Dwellings  for  Artisans,  Victoria-square,  Liverpool,  Mr. 

Clement  Dunscomhe,  M.A.,  Architect,  884-889 
Dwellings,  Industrial,  Westminster,  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins, 
Architect,  486,  487 

EXAMINATION  Halls  for  Colleges  of  Physcians  and 
Surgeons,  8.  Salter,  Architect,  440,441,  455 
Examples  of  Japanese  Work  from  the  Collection  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Hart,  811 

Exchange,  Cardiff,  Seward  & Thomas,  Architects,  268, 
282,  283 

FIREPLACE  in  Hall,  Buchan  Hill,  Sussex,  Ernest 
George  & Peto,  Architects,  713,  719 
Fittings,  American  sanitary,  3,  4,  6,  70,  71,  120 
Flooring,  Wood-block,  Geary  & Walker’s,  559 
Font-Cover,  Congresbury  Churoh,  472 
Forth  Bridge,  Details  of  Caissons,  Piers,  Girders,  &c.,  Sir 
John  Fowler  and  Mr.  B.  Baker,  Engineers,  36-48 
Fountain,  Rossetti  Memorial,  J.  P.  Seddon,  Architect, 
Ford  MRdox  Brown,  Sculptor,  689 
Friezes,  the  Parthenon,  224 

GALLERY,  Staple  Inn,  drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul,  317 
Gamier,  M.,  Portrait  of,  916 

Gate,  the  Argyle,  St.  Andrews,  N.B.,  Sketched  byR.  B. 
Preston,  671 

Gates,  to  Chancel,  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Teddington,  E.  C. 

Lee,  Architect,  62 
Glass,  Hindoo,  845 

Grammar  School,  Cheltenham:  Accepted  Design,  Mr.  H. 
Hall,  Architect,  672,  682;  Design  by  F.  A.  Powell* 
J.  H.  Ince,  385;  Design  by  G.  J.  Skipper,  Architect, 
370,  381 

HOSPITAL,  Homoeopathic,  Liverpool,  F.  & G.  Holme, 
Architects,  742,  752 

Hotel,  Northumberland  Avenue,  Isaacs  & Florence, 
Architects.  640,  64!,  645 

Hotel  de  Ville,  Neuilly,  Paris,  M.  Andrd  and  MM. 
Dutocq  & Simonet,  Architects,  and  M.  Tony  Noel, 
Sculptor.  12,  13.  16 

House  at  Carshalfon,  H.  D.  Appleton,  Architect,  826 
House,  Claremont,  Lancelot  Brown,  Architect,  Plan,  333 
House.'  Ledbury,  Additions  to,  R.  Coad  & J.  M.  Maclaren, 
Architects,  859 

House,  Ridgemead,  EnglefMd  Green,  H.  C.  Boyes, 
Architect,  640,  542,  543 

House-drainage  Arrangements.  American,  3,  4,  5,  70,  71 
Houses  and  Church,  Bidston  Village,  Cheshire,  Sketched 
by  F.  U.  Holme,  937 

Houses,  Cadogan-square,  Ernest  George  & Peto,  Architects, 
710,  711 


Houses.  Mount-street,  Ernest  George  & Peto,  Architects, 
714,  716 

House,  Westgate-on-Sea,  J.  T.  Wimperis,  Architect,  848, 


INFIRMARY,  Aberdeen,  H.  S.  Snell,  Architect,  304 
Injector-Hydrant,  the,  795 

Inn,  the  “ Three  Crowns,’’  Wurzburg,  Sketched  by  H.  W. 
Brewer,  923 

Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  : Doorway,  E.  R. 

Robson,  Architect  ; M.  Verheyden,  Seulp’or,  407 
Iron  Roof : National  Agricultural  Hall,  Am  Ende  & Wul- 
misley,  Engineers,  775 

Ir  n Roofs : Comparative  Diagram  showing  Heights  and 
Spans,  774 

JAPANESE  Work,  Examples  from  Mr.  Ernest  Hart's 
Collection,  811 

KIRBY  HALL,  Corner  of  Quadrangle,  sketched  by  Mr. 
H.  Druery,  122 

LAW  COURTS,  Birmingham  : Design  by  Messrs.  J. 
P.  Seddon  & J.  Coates  Carter,  444,  445 ; Design  by  Mr. 
II.  H.  Statham,  418,  449 

Library  and  Museum,  Designed  by  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber, 
482 

L’gbthouse,  Iron,  Sanibel  Island,  557 
Liverpool  Cathedral  Competition  Designs  (see  “ Cathe- 
dral ’’) 

MACHINERY  for  Ice-making,  Windhansen's,  330 
Mandrel,  Noble's  Expandiug,  938 

Manor  House,  "The  Park,”  Ledbury,  Additions  to,  R. 

Coad  and  J.  M.  Maclaren,  Architects,  859 
Mansion,  Compton-Winyates,  Warwickshire,  452,  4"3 
Mansion.  Kirby  Hall,  Corner  of  Quadrangle,  Sketched  by 
Mr.  H.  Druery,  122 

Mansion,  Layer  Mnrney  Towers,  Essex,  Measured  and 
drawn  bv  A.  B.  Mitchell,  498,  508-513,  660-565 
Mansion,  Town,  Designs  for:  By  H.  O.  Cresswell,  340; 
by  E.  Guy  Dawber,  680,  681;  by  G.  C.  Horsley,  330, 
381 

Market  Buildings.  Birmingham,  Osborn  & Reading,  Archi- 
tects. 674,  58  4.  585 

Monument  of  Archbishop  Tait,  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
J.  E.  Boehm,  It. A.,  Sculptor,  J.Oldrid  Scott,  Architect, 
68 

Monument  of  Bishop  Wilb'am  de  la  Marchia,  Wells  Cathe- 
dral, Drawn  by  R.  W.  Paul,  862,  863 
Monuments  of  the  Atkins  Family,  Clapham,  678 
Monuments  Commemorative  of  the  Siege  of  Paris  : — 

At  Bourget,  M.  Deslinifcres,  Architect,  474 ; at  Cham- 
pigny,  M.  Vaudremer,  Architect ; M.  Chapu,  Sculptor, 
474;  “ The  Defence  of  Paris,"  M.  Ernest  Barrias, 
Sculptor,  476 

Mosaic  Pavement,  Roman,  at  Berlin,  489 
Mouldings,  Sections  of,  Illustrative  of  Mr.  Aitchison’s 
Lecture,  403 

Mouldings,  Grantham  Church,  Drawn  by  E.  H.  Sedding, 
418,  419 

Municipal  Buildings,  Sunderland,  Selected  Design,  Mr. 

Brightwen  Binyon,  Architect,  926-930 
Museum  for  a Small  Town,  Desigqed  by  E.  Guy  Dawber, 
482 

OFFICES,  Berlin,  Herr  Grisebach,  Architect,  10,  28,  29 
Offices,  Legal  and  General  Life  Assurnmco,  Fleet-street, 
R.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  Architect,  778,  792 
Offices,  New  Broad-street,  F.  Adams  Smith,  Architect, 
818,  819 

Offices,  School  Board  for  London  : Doorway,  E.  R. 
Robson,  Architect,  406 

Oratory  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Liverpool,  Goldie,  Child,  & 
Goldie,  Architects,  850,  851 

PALACE,  the  People’s,  for  East  London,  E.  R.  Robson, 
F.S.A.,  Architect.  915,  918,  919 
Palazzo  Massimi,  Rome,  Buldassare  Peruzzi,  Architect, 

Panel,  designed  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Piggott,  812 
Pavement,  Roman  Mosaic,  Berlin,  489 
“ Peace  and  Plenty,"  Decorative  Design,  hv  R.  A.  Bell, 
309-311 

Pediment  Sculptures,  Temple  of  Zeus,  Olympia,  633 
Plan.  Institute  of  Architects’,  for  Admiralty  and  Wnr 
Offices,  367 

Plan  of  Approaches  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  by  Mr.  E. 
de  Lisle,  285 

Porch,  North,  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Drawn  by  F.  W. 
Troup,  62-57 

Porch,  St.  Gilles,  Caen,  Sketched  by  F.  D.  Bedford,  789 
Porch,  Terra-Cotta,  at  East  Sheen,  T.  E.  Collcutt, 
Architect,  683 

Portrait  of  M.  Charles  Gamier,  916 
Postern,  North-street,  York,  933 
Pottery  and  Glass,  Hindoo,  844,  845 

Public  Buildings,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  Messrs.  Sugden 
A Son,  J.  Blood,  W.  H.  Sugden,  and  Chapma: 
Snape,  Architects,  617,  621 
Publi'-  Buildings,  Newcastle-under-Lyme,  First  Selected 
Design,  Messrs.  W.  Sugden  & Son,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sugden, 
and  Mr.  John  Blood,  Architects,  652 
Pulpit,  External,  Notre  Dame,  St.  Lo,  Sketched  by  F.  D. 
Bedford,  788 

RAIN-WATER  SEPARATOR,  Roberts’s,  669 
Rathhaus  and  Cathedral,  drawn  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  20, 
Rathhaus,  Limburg,  Sketched  by  H.  W.  Brewer,  923  . 
Residences,  Whitehall  Court,  Archer  & Green,  Architects, 
24,  25 

Restorations  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  100,  101 
Roof  of  National  Agricultural  Hall,  Am  Ende  & 
Walmisley,  Engineers,  775 
I Roofs,  Iron,  Comparative  Diagram  cf,  774 


Rossetti  Memorial  Fountain,  J.  P.  Seddon,  Architect, 
Ford  Madox  Brown,  Sculptor,  5S9 

SAINT  PAUL'S  CATHEDRAL  : Details  of  North  Porch, 
Drawn  by  F.  W.  Troup,  52,  57 
Sanitary  Specialities,  American,  3,  4,  5,  70,  71,  120 
School,  Grammar,  Cheltenham:  Accepted  Design,  H. 
Hall,  Architect,  672,  682  ; Design  by  F.  A.  Paul  and  J. 
H.  Ince,  370,  335  ; Des  gn  by  G.  J.  Skipper,  370,  384 
Schools,  Clavgate,  Esher,  R.  J.  L-ivell,  Architect,  315 
Schools  for  London  School  Board,  T.  J.  Bailey,  Architect, 
854,  855 

Schools,  Trewirgie,  Redruth,  J.  R.  Nichols,  Architect,  521 
Screen,  Bath  Abbey  Church,  J.  Oldrid-Scott,  Architect,  6Ct> 
Sculpture,  General  Post-office,  Sydney,  Sig.  Fontana, 
8eulplor,  17 

Sculpture,  Hotel  de  Ville,  Neuilly,  M.  Tony  Noel,  Sculp- 
tor, 16 

Sculpture  in  the  Paris  Salon: — 

Statues  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  Queen,  M.  Mercic, 
Sculptor,  892.  893 

The  Constable  de  Montmorency,  M.  Paul  Dubois,  Sculp- 

" L’ Immortality,”  M.  Longepied,  Sculptor,  897 
Sculpture  of  the  Parthenon  friezes,  224 
Sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy : — 

“Cain  the  Outcast,”  F.  W.  Pomeroy,  Sculptor,  683 
“ Cain  the  Outcast,”  G.  Frampton,  Sculptor,  593 
“ The  Sower,”  by  Hamo  Thorny  croft,  A.R.  A.,  757 
“The  Late  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson,”  by  T.  Brock,  A.R. A., 
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Ancient  Romc  in  1885.* 


HERE  has  always 
been  a tendency, 
almost  from  the 
commencement  of 
book  printing  and 
engraving,  to  pro- 
duce works  descrip- 
tive of  the  ancient 
and  other  remains 
of  Rome,  which 


i have  been  welcomed  by  the  public. 

The  number  of  such  works  is  great,  but  not 

i more  than  is  needed  by  the  engrossing  interest 
of  the  old  Roman  city’s  marvels.  These  works 

I range  from  the  merest  impressions  of  the 
passing  traveller  to  the  most  formal  class  of 
I guide-books  ; there  are  works  with  many 
i illustrations,  like  Wey’s  “ Rome,”  not  long 
since  published,  hut  with  no  very  reliable  text 
) for  scientific  purposes.  There  are  not  a few 
series  of  architectural  plates,  setting  forth  the 
remains,  more  or  less  carefully  measured  and 
drawn,  from  those  by  Palladio  and  Desgodets 
to  the  goodly  volumes  of  Taylor  and  Cresy, 
ithe  latter  being  a remarkable  book,  the  best 
of  the  many  works  published  by  Englishmen, 
i The  former,  while  among  the  earliest  series  of 
published  measured  plates,  is  valuable  also  as 
showing  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the 
student  from  the  study  of  antique  monuments, 
and  it  is  sufficient  to  show  the  source  of 
Palladio’s  purity  of  detail.  Not  a few  other 
examples  could  be  quoted  of  published  mono- 
graphs of  buildings  prepared  by  students  in 
Rome,  mostly  French,  in  later  years. 

I succession  of  the  dates  when  these 
works  appeared  shows  the  uniformity  of 
■interest  taken,  and  of  the  ever  - increasing 
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demand  for  more  information,  while  the 
number  that  have  been  produced  in  this 
country  is  commendable  to  our  habits  of 
research. 

The  tendency  being  to  welcome  such  works, 
it  would  be  hard  if  similar  good  fortune  did  not 
attend  upon  the  latest  issue  of  them  all.  Under 
the  title  of  the  present  notice,  and,  considering 
the  vastness  of  the  theme,  in  the  small  limits 
of  a handy  octavo  of  512  pages,  Mr.  Middleton 
contrives  to  render  a mass  of  information  upon 
the  ancient  monuments  of  the  Eternal  City. 
He  gives  naturally  more  ample  detail  of  the 
results  of  the  excavations  of  recent  years.  In 
all  he  compresses  his  matter  into  the  fewest 
words.  The  work  is  not  a guide-book,— it  is 
not  a book  of  measured  plates.  There  are 
fifty-seven  small  wood-cuts  (would  that  there 
were  more)  that  well  illustrate  the  text  so  far 
as  they  go,  for  they  are  clear  and  concise.  In 
addition,  there  is  a useful  little  map  of  Ancient 
Rome  and  a map  of  Modern  Rome  showing  the  j 
contemplated  changes,  and  we  can  he  but ! 
gratified,  on  inspecting  the  position  of  the  new  j 
quarter  of  the  city,  to  notice  how  well  it  is  ! 
kept  away  from  the  ancient  built-upon  portions, ' 
where  it  can  grow  according  to  modern  needs 
of  population  without  doing  much  harm  to  the 
ancient  monuments.  Lastly,  there  is  a plan 
measured  by  the  author  and  drawn  by  him,  of 
the  Roman  Forum,  in  which  are  shown  the 
exact  positions  of  that  wonderful  gathering 
together  of  Temple,  Forum,  Basilica,  memorial 
column,  triumphal  arch,  and  the  like.  This 
plan  shows  the  result  of  the  excavations  down 
to  the  most  recent  discoveries,  and  it  has  the 
advantage  of  indicating  by  tints  the  principal 
materials  used  in  the  various  buildings. 

The  author’s  combined  architectural  and 
archaeological  knowledge  enables  him  to  con- 
duct his  task  with  “attention  to  detail  and 
modes  of  construction,  — points  which  are 


I usually  passed  over  too  lightly  by  those  anti- 
quaries who  are  without  any  practical  acquaint- 
j ance  with  the  actual  processes  and  materials 
employed  in  building.”  Some  interesting  items 
of  technical  information  will  he  referred  to  as 
we  proceed. 

After  referring  to  the  various  sources  of  in- 
formation, such  as  the  references  to  the  classical 
authors,  inscriptions,  coins,  and  Medieval  and 
modern  works,  a brief  list  of  the  latter  being 
given,  the  author  proceeds  to  his  first  chapteri * * * 5, 
on  the  materials  used  in  the  ancient  buildings’ 
But  scant  justice  is  perhaps  done  to  Donaldson’s 
“ArchitecturaNumismatica,”the  plates  of  which 
are  described  as  not  remarkable  for  accuracy, 
and  Parker’s  series  of  admirable  photographs 
comes  in  for  greater  praise,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, than  his  confused  and  rambling  books. 

The  wholesale  destruction  of  ancient  remains 
that  took  place  in  Mediaeval  and  later  times  is 
referred  to,*  and  it  must  be  a matter  of  regret 
for  all  time  that  such  ruthless  havoc  was  per- 
mitted by  men  who  ought  to  have  been  the 
preservers  of  what  had  been  spared  by  the 
hand  of  Goth  and  Vandal.  Thus,  the  removal 
j of  the  side  arches  of  the  Triumphal  Arch  of 
: Gallienus,  the  stripping  of  the  bronze  from  the 
j dome  of  the  Pantheon  by  Pope  Urban  VIII., 
and  many  others,  are  noted. 

The  site  of  Rome  is  described  as  a great 
| plain  of  alluvial  and  marine  deposit,  withnine 
; or  ten  hills  of  volcanic  conglomerate,  ashes, 
sand,  and  tufa,  the  traces  of  volcanic  action 
being  of  such  late  date  that  in  many  places 
broken  pottery  and  bronze  implements  have 
been  found  beneath  the  deposit.  Facts  such  as 
these,  as  well  as  the  recent  discovery  of  an 
Etruscan  cemetery,  give  considerable  room 
for  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  belief  in 


The  splendid  porphyry  columns  of  the  Temple  o 
•^o,“0  were  broken  up  to  build  the  kilos  it 
which  the  equally 'magnificent  marble  c lomns  were  burnei 
into  lime  on  the  floor  of  the  temple.” 
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Tufa  being  so  abundant  on  the  actual  sites 
of  most  of  the  buildings,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  has  been  one  of  the  principal  building 
stones  employed  ; but  Alban  stone,  Peperino, 
Travertine,  &c.,  were  all  employed.  The  use 
of  the  excellent  cement  concrete  formed  by 
pozzolana  and  sand  has  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  development  of  Roman 
construction,  since  so  many  forms  capable  of 
being  built  by  its  instrumentality  would  have 
beeiT  impossible  had  a less  binding  material 
been  used.  Thus  the  heavy  mass  of  the  vast 
dome  of  the  Pantheon  is  formed  of  this  ever- 
lasting concrete,  as  is  the  core  of  almost  all  the 
most  massive  walls  and  vaulting,  sometimes 
cast  between  boards.  Several  of  these  con- 
crete works  are  faced  with  brickwork  neatly 
bonded  in  ; arches  are  formed  of  carefully- 
constructed  brickwork  ; and,  indeed,  the  use 
of  brickwork,  onus  inccrtum  and  opus  reticu- 
lalum , &c.,  as  a facing  to  masses  of  concrete 
may  be  studied  with  profit  in  these  days  when 
the  use  of  concrete  has  again  attracted  public 
attention.  The  extent  to  which  it  was  em- 
ployed in  ancient  Rome  may  be,  perhaps  little 
known  to  many  who  are  conversant  with  the 
old  buildings,  who  may  believe  that  the 
apparently  solid  brick  constructions  are,  in 
fact,  for  the  most  part  of  concrete.  The  bricks 
used  in  Rome  appear  to  have  been  stamped 
from  the  second  century  A.D.,  the  stamps 
continuing  to  a late  date,  find  these  being  for 
the  most  part  readily  deciphered,  the  date  of 
construction  can  very  frequently  be  determined. 
No  examples  of  the  stamps  are  given  in  the 
book  before  us,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  for 
their  interest  cannot  be  over  rated. 

Precious  marbles  of  all  kinds,  white  statuary, 
Parian,  Athenian,  golden  Numidian,  green 
Cipollina,  violet  Pavonazetto,  dull  green  Porta 
Santa,  blood-red  Rosso  Antico,  and  a vast 
number  of  others  were  all  pressed  into  the 
service  of  Roman  architecture  at  varying  dates, 
and  used  for  all  kinds  of  decorative  purposes, 
particularly  for  wall  linings.  Their  mere 
enumeration  must  afford  an  idea  of  how 
grandly  aglow  with  colour  must  have  been 
almost  all  the  ancient  buildings,  the  superb 
effect  of  the  marble  linings  being  enhanced 
with  glittering  mosaic  floors  and  brilliant 
frescos  or  other  paintings  on  dome  and  ceiling 
and  roof.  In  presence  of  all  that  antiquarian 
research  has  ever  taught  of  these  old  glories  of 
colour,  it  must  ever  be  a matter  of  surprise 
that,  among  ourselves,  the  seventeenth  and 
later  century  revivals  of  classic  forms  witnessed 
but  the  bald,  cold  outline  only,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  all  the  old  wealth  of  colour  which 
had  ever  accompanied  it  in  old  times.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  since  the  first  revival  in 
Italy  was  marked  by  the  development  of 
arabesques  in  colour,  inspired  by  the  study  of 
many  ancient  works  then  discovered. 

Our  author  refers  to  the  use  of  hard  granites 
and  porphyries,  which  could  only  have  been 
worked  by  the  help  of  emery  or  diamond  dust. 
The  perfect  fitting  nature  of  the  blocks  of  stone 
forming  the  wall  of  pre-historic  date,  the  so- 
called  wall  of  Romulus,  is  referred  to,  and 
distinct  marks  of  metal  tools  are  to  be  found 
on  them,  sufficient  to  disprove  the  belief  that 
the  masses  were  simply  split  by  wooden 
wedges.  The  use,  however,  of  iron  clamps 
run  Into  lead,  at  a later  date,  and  of  wooden 
dovetailed  clamps,  is  curious,  as  is  the  mode 
of  fixing  the  marble  facings  with  iron.  “ The 
wall  stucco  was  applied  in  three  or  four  coats, 
the  whole  being  often  more  than  two  inches 
thick.”  The  surface  was  prepared  with  great 
care  to  secure  paintings,  and  was  often 
polished  to  a surface  like  artificial  marble, 
the  first  coat  being  held  on  not  by  a rough 
surface,  but  either  by  nails  or  small  plugs  of 
marble,  which  were  driven  into  the  surface  of 
the  wall  to  be  plastered.  It  is  not  so  stated, 
but,  of  course,  this  would  be  only  for  the 
best  work.  Interesting  notes  are  given  with 
respect  to  the  course  not  only  of  the  primitive 
wall,  but  of  the  probable  direction  of  that  of 


Boma  Quadrata,  and  of  those  of  the  Regal 
period*  and  of  later  times,  including  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gates  and  the  great  Agger  of 
Servius.  A good  cut  shows  the  construction 
of  the  massive  brick-faced  walls  of  Aurelian, 
with  its  bold  square  projecting  towers  and  its 
lofty  inner  arches.  Following  a brief  notice 
of  the  various  sewers  of  the  city,  the  con- 
struction of  which  it  is  suggested  was  derived 
from  the  partly  Hellenised  Etruscans,  is  a 
shorter  one  of  the  river  embankments,  credit 
being  given  to  Mr.  Parker  for  having  first 
noticed  a piece  of  Etruscan-like  wall  near  the 
Cloaca  Maxima.  The  Mammertine  Prison, 
alluded  to  by  Juvenal  as  being  the  only 
prison  needed  in  the  happy  early  days  of 
Rome,  is  shown  by  plan  and  section. 

Three  whole  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  mass  of  buildings  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  and  these  are  shown  to  be  of  all 
ages,  some  being  of  remote  antiquity,  but  since 
their  discovery  and  uncovering,  exposure  to 
the  weather  has  caused  them  to  crumble 
rapidly.  The  foundations  are  revealed  of  a 
temple  called  that  of  Cybele,  and  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  and  a woodcut  is  given  of  the  curious 
early  altar  to  the  Unknown  God,  while  another 
renders  the  ground-plan  of  the  so-called  House 
of  Livia,  a well-preserved  and  complete  speci- 
men of  a Roman  house  of  the  time  of  Augustus. 
The  palace  of  that  Emperor  is  described,  and 
also  those  of  Caligula,  Domitian,  Hadrian,  and 
Severus,  with  the  mass  of  accompanying 
temples  and  basilic®,  a passing  reference  being 
given  to  the  supposed  Church  of  St.  Maria 
Antiqua.  Doubt  is  expressed  as  to  its  Christian 
date,  there  being  a marble-lined  cistern  in  the 
apse  where  we  should  have  looked  for  the  site 
of  the. altar.  Several  technical  points  relative 
to  these  buildings,  which,  in  some  cases,  deter- 
mine their  dates,  are  pointed  out  ; thus,  very 
thin  bricks  with  wide  joints  are  attributed  to 
the  end  of  the  second  century  ; some  of  the 
paintings  are  on  walls  lined  with  flanged  tiles 
to  prevent  wet  soaking  through  ; and  the  flue- 
tiles  from  the  heating  furnaces  are  found  to  be 
held  together  by  strong  pieces  of  T-iron. 

The  Forum  Magnum  and  its  adjacent  build- 
ings occupy  the  whole  of  chapters  v.  and  vi., — 
a short  history  being  prefixed  showing  the  rise 
and  progress  of  its  buildings  from  the  time 
when  the  site  was  but  an  intermediate  valley 
filled  at  times  with  stagnant  water,  or,  when 
dry,  when  it  was  the  battle-ground  of  the 
Sabines  dwelling  on  the  hill  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  Latins  of  Roma  Quadrata.  The  con- 
struction of  the  cloaca,  which  runs  across  the 
site,  was  the  first  step  towards  converting  the 
site  into  dry  ground,  but  the  ponds, — Lacus 
Curtius  and  Lacus  Servilius,— remained  until 
later.  The  world-famed  buildings  of  the 
Forum  had  their  beginnings  in  remote  times, 
and  were  frequently  rebuilt,  as  is  very  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  the  excavations,  which  have 
revealed  the  foundations  of  early  times  built 
into  those  of  later  date,  not  in  one  spot  only, 
but  in  every  direction  of  the  clearances. 

A sketch  is  given  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Adriano,  which  is  probably  the  Curia  rebuilt 
by  Diocletian.  It  is  a mass  of  ancient  brick- 
work, relieved  with  stucco  mouldings,  and 
lined  out  in  blocks.  The  sketch  shows  the 
ancient  bronze  gates  now  in  the  Church  of  St. 
John  Laterano,  the  ancient  level  being  about 
20  ft.  below  the  present  modern  surface,  show- 
ing eloquently  enough  how  great  has  been  the 
accumulntion  of  earth  during  the  many  cen- 
turies that  have  elapsed  since  Roman  times. 

The  site  of  the  Rostra  of  Julius  Ccesar  is 
now  determined,  and  two  interesting  wood- 
cuts  show  the  plan  and  a section,  while  small 
detail  sketches  give  the  way  in  which 
the  marble  face-work  was  secured  to  the  wall 
of  tufa  behind,  the  marble  cornice  and  plinths 
being  carefully  dowelled,  the  position  of  the 
bronze  gallery  beaks  being  determined  by  the 
holes  which  remain  in  the  tufa  wall.  The 
entire  width  is  78  ft.,  and  there  have  been 
two  colossal  figures  at  the  extremities.  The 
remains  which  have  been  uncovered  correspond 
with  a bas-relief  from  the  arch  of  Constantine, 


which  shows  the  upper  portion  of  the  Rostra 
as  well  as  the  adjacent  buildings. 

Behind  the  Rostra  are  the  remains  of  a richly- 
decorated  platform,  curved  on  plan,  which  has 
been  lined  with  Greek  marbles,  and  the  ex-  j 
tremities  of  the  curve  are  the  probable  sites  of 
the  Umbilicus  Romo:,  or  central  point  of  the 
city  ; and  the  golden  milestone  (gilt  bronze) 
inscribed  with  the  names  and  distances  of  the 
towns  of  Italy.  To  the  right  of  the  Rostra  is 
the  Arch  of  Severus,  while  to  its  left  was  most 
probably  the  site  of  the  smaller  Arch  of 
Tiberius,  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  with  its  1 
portico  of  Ionic  columns  being  behind  the  ■ 

latter  arch,  and  the  Temples  of  Concord  I 

and  of  Vespasian  behind  and  beyond  the 
Rostra,  while  above  these  latter  towered  the 
rock  of  the  Capitol.  The  plan  already  re- 
ferred to  shows  with  much  clearness  the  course  | 
of  the  Sacred  Way,  and  the  site  of  the  enormous 
Basilica  Julia,  with  its  white  marble  pavement 
and  treble  row  of  piers  ; of  which,  alas  ! little  j 
remains,  owing  to  its  being  burned  for  lime  in 
Mediaeval  times.  The  plan  indicates  the  posi- 
tion of  all  the  buildings  surrounding  the  open 
part  of  the  Forum,  in  face  of  the  Rostra,  the 
Temple  of  Castor,  the  circular  Temple  of 
Vesta  at  some  distance  away,  as  well  as  the 
bases  of  the  seven  honorary  columns  parallel 
to  the  Basilica  Julia,  A separate  cut  is  given  j 
of  the  basement  plan  of  the  Temple  of  Castor, 
showing  the  huge  spurs  on  which  the  columns  1 
were  built,  and  another  which  will  be  scanned  | 
with  much  interest  shows  the  plan  of  the  newly-  i 
discovered  House  of  the  Vestals,  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  circular  Temple  of  Vesta.  Its  two 
stories  are  shown  by  a section  indicating  its 
relation  to  the  Palatine  Hill,  and  the  mode  of 
construction  of  some  of  its  floors  on  the  necks 
of  the  huge  Amphora?. 

Reference  is  naturally  made  to  the  remark- 
able discovery  of  the  portrait  statues  of  the 
Vestals,  which  are  of  heroic  size,  with  inscribed 
pedestals,  although  unfortunately  the  latter 
cannot  be  identified  with  the  statues.  One  of 
the  best  of  the  wood-cuts  shows  a portion  of 
one  of  these  statues  to  a sufficiently  large  scale 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  excellence  of  the 

orkmanship. 

Passing  reference  is  made  to  the  sites  of  the 
arches  of  Fabius,  the  earliest  of  the  triumphal 
arches,  and  that  of  Augustus,  and  the  chapters 
conclude  by  reference  to  the  other  most  recent 
discoveries  in  the  Forum.*  The  plan  already 
referred  to  indicates  the  singular  want  of 
symmetry  of  the  buildings  of  the  Forum, 
which  appear  to  have  been  placed  in  a very 
liap-hazard  manner,  sufficient  to  show  that 
there  never  was  any  preconceived  plan  for  the 
whole,  and  that  they  grew  out  of  the  require-  j 
ments  of  the  times. 

Chapter  viii.  is  devoted  to  the  description  of 
the  buildings,  &c.,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  the 
early  walls,  and  the  ancient  temple  of  the 
Capitol,  there  being  in  this  section  a digression 
upon  the  period  of  Augustus,  illustrated  by  the 
inscriptions  from  the  temple  of  Ancyra,  which 
enumerate  the  works  which  this  emperor  erected  . 
in  Rome. 

The  Imperial  Fora  form  the  theme  of  the  :| 
eighth  chapter,  there  being  plans  of  the  Fora  . 
of° Julius,  Augustus,  and  Nerva,  showing  the  :| 
positions  of  these  buildings,  which  although  of 
similar  destination,  yet  are  adjacent  one  to 
another.  Another  plan  shows  the  Forum  of 
Trajan,  entered  by  the  triumphal  arch,  and 
having  his  column  at  the  side  of  the  enormous 
Basilica  Ulpia. 

Chapter  ix.  is  devoted  to  the  theatres,  &c., 
the  Circus  Maximus,  the  theatres  of  Pornpey 
and  of  Marcellus  and  others,  being  described, 
the  amphitheatres  being  reserved  for  the  tenth 
chapter.  In  this  the  Colosseum  naturally 
takes  the  first  place.  The  baths  are  treated  of 
in  the  eleventh  chapter,  and  a plan  is  given  n 
showing  the  results  of  the  recent  excavations  • 
at  the  back  of  the  Pantheon,  on  the  site  of  the  ( 


• Many  discoveries  made  during  recent  years  show  that 
Rome  was  popu'ous  at  a very  remote  and  quite  prehistoric 
period. 


* A small  engraving  shows  various  masor 
walls  of  the  Regal  period.  Many  of  them  a 
early  form. 


* It  may  not  be  amiss  to  indicate  for  tho  guidance  of  > 
students  who  may  possess  the  older  works  on  the  Roman  i. 
antiquities,  that  tho  three  graceful  columns  most.y  j 
described,  in  these,  as  belonging  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  i 
Stator  are  now  shown  to  have  been  a part  of  the  Temple  1 
of  Castor.  In  like  manner,  the  three  angular  columns  ij 
said  to  be  part  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  are  now  d 
assigned  to  the  Temple  of  Vespasian  ; while  the  Temple  l| 
of  Concord  is  ca'led  so  no  longer,  but  the  Temple  of  .j 


Saturn. 
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Baths  of  Agrippa.  The  two  buildings  line  out 
so  exactly  that  it  is  difficult  to  follow  our 
author’s  belief  that  they  had  no  connexion. 
The  connexion  of  plan  is  not  unlike  the 
relation  of  the  Albert  Hall  to  the  Inventions 
Exhibition,  and  some  sort  of  similar  con- 
nexion and  joint  use  appears  hardly  capable 
of  doubt.  The  Golden  House  of  Nero  is  de- 
scribed, and  a plan  is  given,  while  others  show 
the  Baths  of  Titus  and  of  Caracalla.  The 
twelfth  chapter  describes  various  other  existing 
remains  of  Rome  ; the  thirteenth,  the  tombs 
and  memorial  columns.  The  fourteenth  is 
occupied  by  the  aqueducts  and  the  water- 
supply,  several  curious  details  being  given  of 
the  plumbers’  work  of  more  than  eighteen  cen- 
turies ago,  where  we  may  see  that  four-way 
pipes,  soldered  joints,  and  stop-cocks  were  in 
use,  as  well  as  soldered  lead  supply-pipes,  which 
were  general. 

The  book  concludes  with  the  fifteenth 
chapter,  which  describes  the  construction  of 
the  roads,  the  bridges,  and  the  wall  of  the 
Emperor  Aurelius. 

The  work  is  a very  valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  buildings  of  Rome. 
Its  author  may  be  congratulated  for  having 
brought  to  a focus,  so  to  speak,  a vast  amount 
of  information  from  various  sources  into  small 
and  readable  compass.  Of  this  information  it 
is  evident  that  a large  proportion  is  the  result 
of  his  own  investigations. 


AMERICAN  PLUMBING  : SANITARY 
SPECIALITIES. 

BY  AN  AMHRICAN  ARCHITECT. 
NGLISH  plumbing  was  undoubtedly 
the  progenitor  of  American  plumb- 
ing. The  offspring  is  lusty,  and 
differs  materially  from  the  original, 
both  in  the  manner  and  material  of  which  it 
is  composed. 

I do  not  propose  to  describe  all  the  American 
specialities,  but  there  are  many  things  which  I 
think  would  be  interesting,  if  not  instructive, 
to  Englishmen  interested  in  building. 

But  our  plumbing  is  not,  properly  speaking, 
plumbing  at  all,  as  lead  enters  into  it  only  to  a 
very  limited  extent.  In  the  United  States, 
iron  soil,  waste,  and  supply  pipes  are  used,  to 
the  exclusion  (of  course,  there  are  a few  excep- 


and  into  it  are  branched  the  wastes  from  water- 
closets  and  basins,  bath  tubs,  laundry  tubs, 
kitchen  sinks,  &c.  The  plan  of  the  house  is  so 
arranged  that  the  apartments  containing  these 
come  over  each  other  in  the  different  stories, 
and  the  fixtures  are  grouped  about  the  soil- 
pipe,  the  horizontal  branches  being  made  as 
short  as  possible.  In  large  houses  there  are 
sometimes  two  or  more  vertical  soil-pipes,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  running  long 
horizontal  pipes. 


by  the  city  authorities,  so  that  the  public  sewer 
will  not  be  impaired.  From  this  connexion  to 
the  building  salt-glazed  terra-cotta  pipe  is 
used,  commonly  5 in.  inside  diameter.  In  the 
best  work  these  pipes  are  bedded  on  concrete, 
so  the  alignment  will  be  and  remain  perfect. 
In  cheaper  work  the  earth  is  hollowed  out 
under  the  hubs  or  bells,  so  that  the  length  of  the 
pipe  will  have  a solid  bearing  on  the  earth. 
The  joints  are  made  with  cement  and  sand  in 
equal  parts,  and  the  inside  swabbed  out,  so  that 


k.  Main  soil-pipe. 

3.  Vent-pipp,  with  branches  entering  from  the  traps  of 
various  fixtures. 

D.  (O-traps  vented. 

E.  Water-closets. 

E.  Kitchen  sink,  with  vented  traps  beneath. 

3-.  Laundry  tubs. 

U.  Bath-tubs. 

[.  Wash-basin. 


Fig.  1. 

K.  Enlarged  soil-pipe. 

L.  Wire  basket. 

M.  Running  trap. 

N.  Fresh-air  inlet. 

O.  Grating  in  pavement,  forming  entrance  to  cold -air 
inlet. 

P.  Asphalt  coating  over  a concrete  cellar  bottom,  extend- 
ing through  the  wall  as  a damp-proof  course  and  up 
the  side  of  the  wall  as  an  impervious  coating. 


S.  Branch  waste-pipes. 

T.  Terra-cotta  pipe  laid  on  concrete. 

U.  Glazed  tile  facing  on  the  walls  of  bath-room. 

Z.  Glazed  brick  in  kitchen. 

Soil-pipes  and  their  connexions  are  manufactured  in 
sizes  varying  from  2 in.  to  15  in.  in  diameter.  Pressure- 
pipe  comes  in  12  ft.  sections.  Well  and  spiggot  pipe.  6 ft. 
long.  Durham,  20  ft.  Sanitas,  3 fr. 


Lions)  of  lead  pipes.  Branch  wastes,  where 
bending  is  necessary,  less  than  2 in.  (about 
5 centimetres)  in  diameter,  are  sometimes 
made  of  lead. 

THE  INSIDE  SEWERAGE  SYSTEM, 

The  term  “ drainage  system,”  as  this  is 
sometimes  called,  should  only  be  used  to 
designate  agricultural  or  hind  tiles,  which 
drain  off  pure  water.  As  soil  and  waste  pipes 
convey  sewage,  I designate  them  when  in 
place,  as  the  inside,  or  house  sewerage 
3ystem. 

In  America,  one  vertical  soil-pipe  is  used, 


In  our  cities  the  sewers  are  usually  placed 
in  the  streets,  while  kitchens,  bath-rooms,  and 
water-closets  are  almost  invariably  situated 
at  the  back  of  the  house.  For  the  above 
reason  the  sewer  must  run  beneath  the  building 
as  the  entire  site  is  usually  covered  in  width. 
The  material,  manner  of  trapping  and  venti- 
lating plumbing  is  governed  by  “PlumbiDg 
Regulations  ” or  laws  in  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States.  The  illustration  (fig.  1)  shows 
a house  fitted  up  in  accordance  with  “ Regu- 
lations ” as  usually  drawn  up.  The  house 
system  commences  with  the  sewer  connexion. 
Here  a special  fitting  is  required,  usually  put  in 


no  hard  projections  can  form  on  the  inside  to 
catch  the  sewage. 

A 4 in.  (about  1 decimeter  inside  diameter) 
iron  pipe  is  connected  with  this  terra-cotta 
one  just  outside  of  the  building  line.  The 
iron  pipe  passes  through  the  wall,  an  arched 
opening  being  left  for  the  purpose.  If  the  wall 
should  settle  the  pipe  will  remain  intact.  Just 
inside  the  building  is  usually  placed  the  </> 
or  V running  trap  (fig.  1).  These  traps  have 
inspection  holes.  On  the  house  side  of  the 
trap  a branch  is  introduced,  running  out  to  the 
curbing  for  a fresh- air  inlet.  This  is  covered 
by  a grating  let  into  and  even  with  the  pave- 


ment,  if  on  tlie  side  walk,  and  by  a hood 
if  on  a grass  plat  (see  detail  illustration, 
fig.  6,  C). 

The  pipe  then  runs  along  the  wall  as  shown 
in  the  illustration,  either  supported  by  hooks 
built  in  the  wall,  or  by  hangers  screwed  into 
the  joists.  When  this  sewer-pipe  is  run 
beneath  the  ground,  and  this  is  sometimes 
found  necessary,  it  is  usually  buried  with  its 
simple  earth  covering.  In  the  best  work  it  is 
built  into  a solid  mass  of  concrete,  if  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  it  exposed  for  its  whole 
length,  as  it  is  always  best  to  do. 

As  shown  in  the  cut,  the  pipe  turns  leaving 
a screw-plugged  inspection-hole,  and  runs 
vertically  until  it  passes  through  the  roof. 
Proper  fittings  are  inserted  at  each  story  for 
branch,  waste,  and  vent  pipes.  Where  the 
climate  is  as  cold  as  in  New  York  City,  a 4-in. 
pipe  where  it  runs  through  the  roof  becomes 
completely  choked  up  in  frost.  _ For  this 
reason  the  last  length  of  soil-pipe  is  enlarged 
from  4 in.  to  6 in.,  and  covered  with  a copper- 
wire  basket  (fig.  6,  A).  Cowls  of  various  patterns, 
and  return  bends,  that  were  commonly  used  at 
the  top  of  a soil-pipe,  have  been  universally 
discarded  for  the  plain  ending  shown  in  cut. 


DETAILS  OF  PIPING* 


Cast-iron  bell  and  spiggat  jointed  pipe  is  the 
kind  generally  used  in  the  United  States. 
This  pattern  is  moulded  in  three  qualities  or 
thicknesses,  called  pressure,  extra  heavy,  and 
light  cast-iron  pipe  (see  fig.  2,  C,  E,  H,  I,  K). 
Pressure  pipe  was  originally  manufactured  for 
the  conveyance  of  gas  or  water  under  pressure, 
hence  its  name  ; but  now  it  is  frequently  used 
for  the  horizontal  soil-pipe  in  the  inside 
sewerage  systems  of  the  best  houses.  The  bell 
is  shaped  so  as  to  best  fit  it  for  caulking,  being 
at  least  an  inch  thick  on  the  outside.  The  cut 
(fig.  2,  H)  shows  the  groove  on  the  inside  of 
the  bell  into  which  the  lead  is  driven  when 
the  pipe  is  caulked.  This  is  the  best,  but  it 
does  not  have  the  same  number  and  variety 
of  fittings  as  the  other  pipes  have.  Extra 
heavy  pipe  is  the  kind  used  where  the  work  is 
supposed  to  be  good.  Light  pipe  is  only  used 
where  or  when  economy  is  a necessity.  Light 
pipe  is  often  very  imperfectly  cast,  with  flaws  or 
holes,  thin  on  one  side,  thick  on  the  (fig.  2,  E) 
other.  The  latter  defect  is  caused  by  casting 
the  pipe  in  a horizontal  position, — a method 
fast  becoming  obsolete.  The  bells  or  hubs 
are  cracked  by  caulking  ; joints  are  made  by 
inserting  the  spiggot  end  of  one  pipe  into  the 
bell  of  another.  The  space  between  is  packed 
with  a hemp  gasket  or  unravelled  rope  for  the 
height  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  being  driven 
down  by  a chisel  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
bell  is  then  filled  with  molten  lead,  and  it  is 
driven  firmly  home  with  a chisel.  When  pro- 
perly made  this  kind  of  a joint  is  permanent 
and  effective,  gas  and  water  proof,  and  slightly 
elastic. 

The  Sanitas  pipe,  with  flanges  cast  on  the 
■ends  of  each  piece,  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced into  the  market  by  a Boston  (U.S.A.) 
manufacturing  company.  The  flanges  are 
drawn  together  by  screw-bolts  (see  fig.  2,  L 
and  F).  A lead  washer  of  the  section  shown 
in  cut  is  introduced  between  the  flanges. 
Being  star-shaped,  when  the  bolts  are  screwed 
up  tightly,  the  lead  washer  is  flattened,  and  a 
good  joint  formed.  A ratchet  wrench  is  neces- 
sary where  the  pipe  is  put  back  in  an  indent 
or  recess. 

This  method  of  jointing  pipe  has  not  been 
in  the  market  long  enough  to  have  its  merits 
or  faults  fully  determined.  While  the  cast- 
iron  bell  and  spigot-pipe  can  be  easily  cut  to 
suit  any  length,  with  the  flange-pipe  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  space  between  the  fit- 
tings suit  the  pipe.  To  meet  this  want  short 
pipes  are  supplied,  only  varying  1 in.  from  each 
other  in  their  length.  Wrought-iron  pipe  is 
being  used  with  screw-joints,  having  been 
introduced  by  the  Durham  Drainage  Company, 
of  Chicago.  Wrought-iron  pipe  is  furnished 
in  20-ft.  lengths,  and  £ in.  thickness  of  metal. 
A soil-pipe  of  this  kind  can  extend  from  floor 
to  floor,  even  when  the  pitch  is  high,  without 
a joint,  the  pipes  and  fittings  in  this  system 
of  plumbing  standing  upon  their  own  founda- 
tion, independent  of  movements  in  the  walls 
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A.  Graphic  explanation  of  metals  shown  ii 

B.  Scale. 

C.  Cross  section  of  pressure-pipe. 

H.  Vertical  section  of  preBSure-pipe. 

I.  Extra  heavy  cast-iron  pipe. 

K.  Light  cast-iron  pipe. 

L.  Sanitas  pipe. 

K.  Durham  or  screw  joint-pipe. 


H,  I,  K,  and  D have  caulked  joints. 


_f  connecting  cast-iron  hub-p 

A brass  thimble  caulked  into  t 


F.  Sanitas  pipe  connected  with  lead  by  a solid  ring  screwed 
down  over  its  compressible  lead  washer. 


Fig.  3. 


A.  Quarter  bend.  Dotted  line  shows  one  r 
double  bell. 

B.  8ixth  bend. 

C.  Eighth  bend. 

D.  Sixteenth  bend. 


E.  Off-set.  Dotted  line  shows  branch  supplied 

on  off-set  when  needed. 

F.  Return  bend. 

G.  Quarter  bend,  with  long  outlet. 


Fig.  4i. 


A.  Double  Y-branch.  The  dotted  line  shows  4 
2 in.  combination  Y- 

B.  Y-branch. 

C.  Double  T.  Dotted  line  shows  a fitting  with  small  T on 

one  side. 

D.  Anti-siphon  Y-branch. 


E.  A T Y-branch.  j 

F.  Branch  fitting,  commonly  used  in  connecting  a soil  ana  I 

vent  pipe  placed  above  the  connexion  with  the  highest  I 
fixture. 

G.  T-branch. 


or  floors.  The  screw- joint  is  one  of  the  best 
forms,  being  the  strongest,  most  elastic,  and 
easily  made  water  and  gas  tight  (see  fig.  2,  G 
and  M). 

Connecting  lead  pipe  with  iron  is  performed 


in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  2,  D,  G.  A l 
brass  thimble  is  caulked  into  the  bell  of  tha  il 
common  pipe,  or  screwed  into  a fitting  of  the  i\ 
Durham.  The  thimble  is  tinned,  and  the  lead  ll 
pipe  connected  with  it  by  a wiped  solder  joint.  .. 
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Pressure-pipe  trap,  with  inspection  holes  and  fresh  air 
inlet. 

A simple  running  trap,  into  which  a Y - branch  or 
quarter  bend  must  be  caulked  to  make  the  connexion 
with  the  soil-pipe. 


Fig.  6. 

A.  Outlet  or  top  of  soil-pipe  with  the  wire  basket. 

B.  Double  hub  or  shelve. 


. Outlet  of  closet,  cast-iron  pipe  cast. 

. Brass  plate  screwed  to  the  iron  pipe,  soldered  to  the 
lead  pipe. 

. Cement. 

. Solder. 


a connecting  with  a Sanitas  pipe,  the  edge  of 
ae  lead  pipe  is  beaten  out  until  it  covers  the 
sad  washer.  An  iron  ring  is  placed  over  it 
□d  the  pipe  screwed  tightly  down  by  bolts, 
ron  thimbles,  with  lead  sleeve  cast  around 


B,  Shows  a running  trap  with  a T Y branch  for  soil-pipe, 
a Y-braneh  for  fresh  air  inlet.  The  inspection  hole 
has  a brass  screw  plug  caulked  into  it.  This  forms  an 
excellent  and  convenient  fitting  for  the  purpose. 


C.  Cap  or  hood  for  fresh-air  inlet. 

D.  Increaser  or  decreaser. 


F.  Lead  pipe. 

K.  Brass  thimble,  around  which  the  lead  pipe  is  lapped 
and  driven  into  the  bell  of  the  iron  pipe. 

L.  Lead  caulking. 

N.  Screw  bolts. 


them,  have  been  recently  introduced  to  caulk 
into  iron  pipe.  A few  years  ago  plain  iron 
pipes  were  put  in  position  without  any  coating 
to  protect  them  from  oxidation.  Then  it  was 
the  common  custom  to  have  the  pipes  painted 


(dipped)  inside  and  out  with  metallic  paint. 
Now  all  the  pipe  in  use  is  coated  with  asphalt. 
When  well  done  it  looks  as  if  it  were  japanned. 
This  is  supposed  to  protect  the  pipes  from 
oxidation  and  form  a thoroughly  durable 
coating.  It  has  not  been  in  use  long  enough 
for  its  durability  to  have  been  tested  pro- 
perly. 

Enamelled  iron  pipes  are  used  to  a limited 
extent.  These  pipes  are  coated  on  the  inside 
with  porcelain  enamel,  and  have  a pretty  and 
cleanly  appearance.  The  cost  limits  the  use. 
I think  it  would  be  found  that  the  hammering 
incident  to  caulking  and  cutting  would  break 
the  enamel  off. 

PIPE  FITTINGS. 

The  common,  Durham,  and  Sanitas  pipes 
have  each  fittings  for  the  purpose  of  making 
bends,  branches,  connexions  with  traps,  and 
fixtures.  These  fittings  are  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  are  practically  the  same  shape,  in 
each  case.  The  difference  consists  in  the  bell 
and  spiggot  flange  and  screw  ends  to  adapt 
them  for  joining  with  the  pipe  which  they 
accompany.  In  the  illustration  I have  only 
shown  those  with  the  common  end. 

Fig.  3 represents  a number  of  bends  in  com- 
mon use.  They  are  found  necessary  where  a 
line  of  piping  deviates  more  or  less  from  a 
straight  line.  The  return  bend  was  commonly 
put  on  the  top  of  the  soil-pipe  after  it  passed 
through  the  roof.  It  is  rarely  used  for  that 
purpose  now.  Branch  fittings  are  shown  in  the 
cut  (fig.  4).  They  are  made  suitable  for  nearly 
every  conceivable  branch  from  one  line  of  pipe 
to  another.  Y branches  should  always  be 
used  in  soil-pipes.  T -branches  can  be  used  in 
vent-pipes.  The  detailed  view  (fig.  4)  in  con- 
nexion with  the  small  sectional  view  (fig.  1) 
will  show  the  utility  of  these  fittings.  Running 
traps  should  always,  I think,  be  placed  between 
the  sewerage  system  of  the  house  and  the  city 
sewer.  In  a majority  of  cases  they  are  so  placed. 
A few  men  of  standing  are  opposed  to  the  use 
of  this  trap.  They  wish  to  ventilate  the  public 
sewers  through  the  private  houses.  This 
article  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  case,  but  I will  say  that  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  omit  the  trap  if  the  plumbing  and 
sewers  were  all  models  of  excellence, — a state  of 
things  to  be  hoped  for,  but  not  expected.  The 
common  types  of  these  traps  are  shown  in  fig.  5, 
with  their  inlets  and  inspection  holes.  One  is  for 
pressure-pipe  with  inspection  covers  bolted  on 
(B),  used  by  the  Durham  Company.  Another 
(A)  has  a branch  for  the  house  sewer,  an  in- 
spection-hole with  a trap  screw  caulked  into 
it,  and  a branch  to  receive  the  fresh  air  inlet. 
Inspection-covers  are  sometimes  made  in  the 
form  of  plates  with  hooks  intended  to  screw 
on  to  an  inclined  plane,  a worthless  cover.. 
The  other  two  mentioned  are  good.  Decreaser, 
double  hubs,  hood,  and  end  are  shown  in  the 
next  cut  (fig.  6). 

In  the  last  few  years  small  simple  devices 
have  been  introduced  for  connecting  water- 
closets  with  the  house  sewerage  system  (see 
fig.  7).  The  point  to  be  attained  is  the  same 
in  each  case.  Not  many  years  ago  the  stability 
and  immobility  of  the  floor  was  depended  on 
to  keep  the  joint  of  the  closet  perfect.  As- 
joists  shrink  and  walls  settle,  the  joints  often 
come  open.  A piece  of  sheet  lead  and  putty 
forms  a very  imperfect  joint.  The  iron  con- 
nexions consist  of  a plate  cast  on  in  one  piecn 
with  an  eight  or  quarter  bend.  On  this  plate 
the  closet  is  bolted,  cement  being  introduced 
between  the  flange  on  the  outgo  of  the  closet 
and  the  plate  mentioned.  The  face  of  J.  L. 
Mott’s  water-closet  plate  is  finished  with 
brass,  and  the  end  of  the  fitting  is  suitable  for 
caulking  into  the  bell  of  the  common  cast-iron 
pipe.  The  Durham  plate  is  screwed  into  their 
fittings.  The  Meyer-Sniffen  plate  is  for  con- 
nexion with  a lead  pipe.  A brass-plate  through 
which  a lead  pipe  is  introduced,  and  to  which 
it  is  soldered,  is  bolted  to  the  bottom  of  the 
closet  This  is  clearly  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying cut  (fig.  7). 

Iron  pipe  is  supposed,  in  the  United  States, 
to  be  much  better  than  lead  for  soil  and  waste 
pipes.  Neither  rats,  mice,  ants,  nails,  or 
umbrellas  can  make  a hole  in  iron.  There  are 
recorded  cases  where  lead  pipes  have  been 


Fig.  7. 
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destroyed  by  each  of  the  above-mentioned  I leaves  but  little  room  for  doubt  that  it  is  to  the 
causes.  The  concentration  of  carbonic  dioxide  impolicy  of  the  English  railway  managers  that 


or  carbonic  acid  gas  in  sewer  air  seems  to  have 
a decidedly  hurtful  action  on  lead  pipes  when 
not  properly  ventilated.  There  are  some  inte- 
resting specimens  in  the  Museum  of  Hygiene, 
U.S.  Navy  Department,  Washington,  D.C., 
full  of  holes,  evidently  caused  by  the  carbonic 
dioxide  of  sewer  air.*  Sewer  air  does  not  act 
upon  iron  in  this  destructive  way.  I have 
seen  plain  iron  pipe  (neither  coated  with 
asphalt  nor  paint)  taken  out  without  being 
materially  damaged,  after  years  of  service. 
Lead  pipe,  where  carried  horizontally,  is 
liable  to  sag  and  foim  traps  in  the  pipe,  thus 
cutting  off  the  a;r  and  ventilation.  Iron  pipe 
can  be  carried  long  distances,  forming  a perfect 
alignment. f Glenn  Brown. 


the  comparatively  pitiful  return  that  they 
make  to  their  shareholders  is  entirely  due. 
And  thus,  while  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  to  oppose  the  granting  of  any  fresh 
power  to  any  great  railway  company  without 
obtaining  as  the  price  of  it  an  effectual 
guarantee,  that  demand  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  shareholders  no  less  than  of  the  public. 


A SHORT  announcement  made,  very  recently 
in  the  official  Gazette  of  Rome  appears  to 


NOTES. 


ROM  the  Vestry  of  Chelsea  we 
have  received  an  interesting  re- 
port (drawn  up  by  Mr.  Mossop, 
Chairman  of  the  Electric  Lighting 
Committee,  and  Mr.  G.  R.  Strachan,  Sur- 
veyor to  the  Vestry),  Jor  presentation  to 


that  Committee,  on  the  Provisional  Order  for 
which  the  Chelsea  Electricity  Supply  Com- 
pany are  making  application  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  which,  if  confirmed  by  Parliament, 
will  authorise  the  Company  to  erect  and  main- 
tain electric  lines  and  works  and  to  supply 
electricity  within  the  parish.  The  maximum 
price  to  be  charged  by  the  Company  is  lOd. 
per  unit.  With  regard  to  the  conditions  of 
purchase,  the  Committee  had  already  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a modification  of  the 
stringent  purchase  section  of  the  Electric 
Lighting  Act,  1882,  is  necessary,  if  electric 
lighting  is  to  be  secured  to  the  public  at  the 
present  time.  The  section,  it  appears,  is  known 
as  the  “ old  iron”  sectio",  because  it  is  said, 
by  persons  interested  in  these  undertakings, 
to  hand  over  to  the  local  authority  the  whole 
of  their  plant  at  the  value  of  old  iron.  The 
object  of  the  section  is,  notwithstanding,  as 
the  reporters  say,  a legitimate  and  bene- 
ficial one,  “but  its  terms  are  calculated  to 
strangle  any  attempt  to  induce  the  public  to 
invest  money  under  it.”  “ When  it  is  remem- 
bered,” they  continue,  “ that  the  science  of 
lighting  by  electricity  has  made  substantial 
progress  since  1882,  that  some  of  the  then 
practical  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  and 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  offer  a better  light  at 
a cheaper  rate,  and  yet,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  raise  capital  for  electric  lighting 
purposes  under  section  27,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  if  the  object  of  the  section  can  be  secured, 
and  at  the  same  time  its  terms  widened  so  as 
to  give  reasonable  scope  to  investors,  a most 
desirable  end  will  be  attained.”  In  this  spirit 
the  reporters  have  had  conferences  with  the 
promoters,  and  as  a result  submit  for  the  con 
sideration  of  the  Committee  a clause  satis- 
factory to  them,  and  which  they  say  should 
not  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  public.  The 
clause  extends  the  time  of  compulsory 
surrendering  of  the  undertaking  to  the  local 
authorities  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-five 
years.  


be  worth  attention  in  England,  for  it  was  to 
the  effect  that  a concession  had  been  given  by 
the  Italian  Government  to  Messrs.  Armstrong 
& Mitchell  to  erect  ironworks  at  PuzzuolL  The 
reason  for  this  determination  was,  of  course, 
not  stated  ; but  we  fear  that  it  is  not  far  to 
seek,  and  that  it  is  only  one  of  many  unhappy 
outcomes  of  the  industrial  disputes  which  have 
gone  so  far  to  ruin  England.  All  readers  of  the 
newspapers  will  remember  the  miserable  strike 
that  for  so  long  paralysed  work  at  the  Elswick 
factory  ; and  one  can  scarcely  avoid  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  proprietors,  like 
others  before  them,  have  determined  to  trans- 
fer some  of  their  operations  to  localities  where 
the  tyranny  of  the  British  workman  is  not  felt. 
The  industrial  history  of  England  can  show 
many  of  these  examples  of  late  years,  by  which 
an  enormous  amount  of  capital  has  been  taken 
away  from  this  country  to  Spain,  France, 
Belgium,  Russia,  and  elsewhere.  The  worst 
of  it  is,  that  the  conceit  and  wrong-headedness 
which  produce  these  catastrophes  show  no 
signs  of  abatement,  but  rather  the  reverse.  A 
few  more  years  of  this  sort  of  thing  and 
England  will  have  no  trade  or  manufactories 
remaining  to  play  first  and  loose  with,  as  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  capitalists  will  go  on 
indefinitely  losing  money  to  please  the  Trades 
Unions  and  the  self-complacent  gentlemen 
who  make  their  fortunes  in  connexion  with 
them. 


present  bridge,  indeed,  dates  from  Henry  III. 
who,  accompanied  by  Catherine  di  Medicis,  his 
mother,  and  Louise  of  Lorraine,  his  wife,  laid 
the  first  stone  in  1578,  though  the  works  were 
interrupted  by  civil  war,  and  were  not  com- 
pleted until  Henry  IV.’s  reign  in  1604.  For 
a long  time  the  Pont  Neuf  was  encumbered 
with  tents,  occupied  as  shops  and  places  of 
entertainment,  so  that  the  bridge  became  the 
fashionable  resort  of  the  Parisians.  The  statue 
of  Henry  IV.,  put  up  by  his  son  Louis  XIII., 
had  rather  a curious  history.  It  was  originally 
cast  by  Bologna,  a pupil  of  Michelangelo, 
for  the  reigning  Grand  Duke  of  Florence  ; 
but,  on  his  deaih,  nobody  seemed  disposed  to 
own  it,  and  it  was  offered  by  his  successors  to 
Marie  di  Medicis,  to  whom  it  was  shipped  off, 
meeting  with  shipwreck  by  che  way  on  the 
coast  of  Sardinia.  During  the  Revolution  it 
was  pulled  down  and  the  present  one  erected 
at  the  time  of  the  Restoration. 


T 


■HE  cold  weather  which,  even  in  a com- 
paratively mild  winter  such  as  the  present 
is  experienced,  directs  attention  to  the  manner 
in  which  railway  waiting-rooms  are  warmed. 
Of  all  places  in  the  world  they  require  general 
warmth,  and  not  a mere  local  glow.  But  the 
great  majority  of  waiting-rooms  at  railway 
stations  are  warmed  by  means  of  ordinary  fire- 
places. The  consequence  of  this  is  that  only 
a small  portion  of  the  room  is  w'armed,  and  the 
fire  is  surrounded  by  some  have  a dozen  pas- 
sengers, whilst  the  remainder  shiver  at  a dis- 
tance. We  have  stated  this  generally  of 
railway  stations,  but  as  particular  instances 
we  may  mention  Willesden  Junction,  Watford 
Junction,  Crewe,  and  Chester.  Other  stations 
might  be  mentioned,  but  it  would  only  cause 
us  to  chronicle  an  uninteresting  list  of  names. 
It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  that,  as  opportunity 
offers,  every  station  waiting-room  should  be 
heated  with  slow  combustion  stoves ; they  would 
add  to  the  comfort  of  passengers  and  save  the 
pockets  of  the  shareholders. 


O' 


OMPETITION  between  railway  com- 
panies, carried  on  as  it  has  been  in 


TO  say  that  the  necessity  of  the  railway 
companies  is  the  opportunity  of  the  public, 
may,  at  the  first  glance,  be  called  cynical.  Yet 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  on  the  occasion  of 
their  seeking  fresh  Parliamentary  powers,  and 
on  these  alone,  that  the  powerful,  although  not 
too  prosperous,  carrying  companies  that  quarter 
the  United  Kingdom  amongst  them,  show  any 
marked  disposition  to  listen  to  the  complaints 
of  passengers  and  of  freighters.  The  prosperity 
of  the  railway  companies  is  an  essential  part  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  dividends 
that  they  now  earn  are, — it  is  not  for  the  first 
time  that  we  express  the  opinion, — dispro- 
portionately small.  A comparison  of  the 
English  and  of  the  French  systems  of  railway, 
and  of  the  profits  of  the  respective  shareholders, 


well-known  cases,  results  in  general  loss  and 
in  ultimate  damage  to  the  public  service.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  absence  of  competition, 
not  only  are  the  utmost  legal  fares  and  freights 
exacted  and,  indeed,  exceeded,  but  facilities  of 
travel,  punctuality,  civility,  and  decent  carriage 
accommodation,  all  suffer.  The  contrast  as  to 
fares,  punctuality,  civility,  and  comfort,  for 
example,  which  exists  between  the  three 
northern  lines,  which  now  have  found  a 
modus  vivendi , and  the  four  or  five  eastern, 
southern,  and  western  lines,  which  but  little, 
if  at  all,  compete  with  one  another,  is  patent, 
lamentable,  and,  in  some  sort,  disgraceful.  But, 
if  such  be  the  case  under  existing  circum- 
stances, what  will  be  the  case  if  the  London 
and  Brighton  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  lines  are  allowed  to  get  in  the  small 
end  of  the  wedge  of  amalgamation,  with  the 
probability  that  the  South-Eastern  will  be 
attracted  to  the  union  before  long  ? Judging 
by  present  experience,  the  public  will  suffer. 
Trains  will  be  taken  off,  fares  will  be  screwed 
up  to  the  very  maximum.  Stock  that  would 
be  condemned  at  once  on  the  northern  lines 
will  be  allowed  to  run  till  it  shakes  itself  to 
pieces.  Nor  do  we  think  that  the  shareholders 
will  be  the  better  for  the  fresh  start  given 
for  a war  between  the  companies  and  their 
customers  ; that  is  to  say,  such  we  take  to  be 
the  outcome  of  the  Bills  now  sought  if  passed 
without  very  well-considered  guarantees. 


■^yE  print  in  another  column  a letter ^ from 


* A very  full  description  aud  illustrations  of  these  speci- 
mens, by  the  author,  appeared  in  the  American  Architect 
and  Building  News,  Nov.  7,  1885. 
t To  be  continued. 


THE  Pont  Neuf  at  Paris,  as  mentioned  else- 
where in  our  “letter  from  Paris,”  has 


stultified  itself  and  belied  the  Parisian  proverb, 
“Solide  comme  le  Pont  Neuf,”  by  showing 
serious  signs  of  giving  way  and  threatening  to 
disappear  bodily  into  the  Seine.  Great  as  have 
been  the  transmogrifications  of  Paris,  so  integral 
a portion  of  the  metropolitan  history  cannot  be 
left  to  be  replaced  by  a modern  structure,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  speedy  means  will  be 
found  for  strengthening  the  defaulting  piers, 


A Suburban  Builder  ” in  regard  to  a 
bill  of  quantities  furnished  to  him,  and  which 
he  regarded,  and  we  think  rightly,  as  giving 
very  insufficient  information  in  regard  to  some 
portions  of  the  work  to  be  estimated  for. 
Quantities  should  certainly  give  more  detail 
about  the  work  than  is  given  in  the  portions 
quoted  by  our  correspondent  from  the  bill  of 
quantities  in  question.  But  if  “A  Suburban 
Builder  ” means  to  set  up  the  principle, 
as  part  of  his  letter  rather  seems  to  imply, 
that  a bill  of  quantities  should  be  so  made 
out  as  to  dispense  with  any  inspection  of 
the  drawings  and  specification,  lie  is  going  too 
far.  It  is  impossible  that  a building  of  any 
elaboration  of  decorative  treatment  can  really 
be  analysed  down  into  a priced  quantity  list. 
The  drawings  of  a building  exhibit  the  style  of 
work  as  quantities  can  by  no  possibility  exhibit 
it : the  quantities  form  an  authoritative  state- 
ment and  record  of  the  amount  of  each  por- 
tion of  work.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
they  should  be  so  made  out  as  to  fill  the  whole 
place  of  drawings  and  specification  in  making 
an  estimate  ; and  we  should  distrust  estimates 
made  without  reference  to  the  drawings,  on 
however  accurate  a bill  of  quantities  they 
might  be  based. 


rTHE  proposed  Italian  tour  of  members  of  the  3 
JL  Architectural  Association  appears  to  be  2 
in  process  of  getting  well  and  efficiently  carried  1 
out,  with  the  view  of  making  the  most  of  a a 
necessarily  brief  expedition.  The  party  are  to  p 
start  on  April  17th,  returning  on  May  6 th, 
giving  two  days  to  Milan,  four  to  Florence,  six  s 
to  Rome,  and  touching  in  swallow- flights  on  n 
Piacenza,  Sienna,  Pistoia,  and  other  towns.  • 
It  will  be  a scramble,  but  a very  happy  one  k 
for  those  who  go  for  the  first  time,  and  who  c 
have  youth  and  enthusiasm  as  companions  of ' 
their  journey.  By  way  of  preparing  to  make 
the  most  of  it  the  committee  have  organised  aui 
series  of  meetings  at  which  each  of  the  towns  : 
to  be  visited  will  be  studied  beforehand  by  the  1 


This  bridge,  however,  is  not  the  first  of  its  — - - - - - 

race,  the  earliest  one  having  been  destroyed  by  ' aid  of  books,  maps,  and  photographs,  am 
fire  and  the  second  by  a violent  storm.  The  1 excellent  idea. 
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M EUGENE  GUILLAUME,  member  of 
• the  Institut  of  France,  who  was  for- 
merly Director-General  of  Fine  Arts,  has 
recommenced  his  Cours  d’Esthetique  at  the 
College  de  France,  and  his  recent  lectures  on 
.the  influence  of  the  philosophic  schools  of 
Greece  in  the  development  of  schools  of  art 
•have  contributed  to  maintain  the  high  cha- 
racter of  that  too  little  known  educational 
institution.  Plato  and  Zeuxis,  Aristotle  and 
Lysippus  and  Apelles,  Plotinus  and  the  artists 
of  the  Alexandrine  School,  have  in  turn  served 
the  eminent  Professor  with  subjects  for  very  ’ 
thoughtful  studies,  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
established  beyond  question  the  parallelism 
which  existed  between  the  philosophic  doctrines 
and  the  artistic  conceptions  of  ancient  Greece. 


■f'PHE  publication,  in  facsimile,  of  some  of 
J-  William  Blake’s  extraordinary  illustrated 
manuscript  poems,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Muir, 
and  published  by  Mr.  Quaritch,  of  which  some 
books  have  already  appeared,  is,  we  hear,  in 
process  of  continuation,  and  the  works  to  be 
brought  out  (it  is  hoped)  during  the  present 
year  are  “ Milton,”  “ Europe,”  “ The  Song  of 
•Los,”  and  “ There  is  no  Natural  Religion.”  We 
mentioned  the  reproduction  of  the  “ Book  of 
Thel”  some  time  since.  The  new  reproduc- 
tions, like  the  previous  ones,  are  to  be  confined 
to  fifty  copies  for  subscribers  only. 


E are  glad  to  learn,  from  a letter  from 
Dr.  Villiers  Stanford  in  the  Times  of 
Wednesday,  that  a committee  has  been  formed 
for  erecting  a monument  in  Cambridge  to  the 
great  composer  of  the  “ early  English  ” period 
■of  music,  Orlando  Gibbons,  who  was  born  at 
Cambridge  in  1583.  Gibbons  was,  in  his  way, 
one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  “ tone-structure,” 
and  his  memory  well  deserves  the  honour  of 
such  a commemoration  in  his  native  place. 
The  proposed  site  for  the  monument  is  oppo- 
site King’s  Parade,  and  it  is  proposed  that  it 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a statue  by  Mr.  Hamo 
Thorn eycroft.  No  fault  can  be  found  with  the 
-choice  of  a sculptor  ; but  considering  the  un- 
favourable effect  of  t-he  weather  on  open  air 
statues  in  England,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
place  the  statue  in  the  antechapel  of  King’s 
(where  Gibbons  was  a chorister),  where  it  will 
be  protected  from  the  atmosphere,  and  where 
the  composer  may  seem  still  to  hear  the 
voices  winding  through  the  vocal  mazes  of  his 
own  “ Service  in  F,”  dear  to  all  church 
■musicians  ? The  proposal  to  place  on  the 
pedestal  a portrait  in  relief  of  Sterndale 
Bennett  (another  old  King’s  chorister),  which 
Dr.  Stanford  also  makes,  is  unhappy,  and  has 
already  been  called  in  question.  Bennett  was 
too  original  a genius  to  be  placed  as  an  acces- 
sory on  the  pedestal  even  of  Gibbons  ; and, 
besides,  the  art  of  the  two  men  had  little  in 
common  ; Gibbons  is  Gothic,  Bennett  is 
Renaissance  ; for  these  types  of  art  have  their 
parallel  in  music,  though  not  in  the  same 
chronological  periods. 


THE  DISTINGUISHED  AMATEUR. 

“ He  was  never  suspected  to  love  anybody,  nor  to 
Tiave  the  least  propensity  to  charity  or  compassion.” 

Clarendon. 

The  amateur  architect  differs  in  kind  from  all 
other  amateurs  ; for  whereas  they  are  content 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  great  masters  in  the  arts 
which  they  severally  affect, — regarding  with  a 
becoming  reverence  achievements  which  they 
can  never  hope  to  rival, — he  thinks  lightly  of 
the  regular  professors  of  art,  holding  them  to 
be  a stupid  and  infatuated  race,  and  looking 
•down  upon  them  with  a lofty  scorn. 

In  assuming  this  attitude  the  amateur 
architect  is  distinctly  original  ; for  the 
ordinary  amateur  is  confessedly  an  imitator. 
The  Hamlet  of  the  back  drawing-room  will 
copy  even  Mr.  Irving’s  limp,  and  the  tenor  of 
private  life  embellishes  with  reminiscences  of 
Mr.  Sims  Reeves  his  otherwise  artless  perform- 
ances. But  the  amateur  architect  is  above  such 
weaknesses,  and,  be  he  what  he  may,  he  is 
no  ydagiarist.  It  may  be  at  once  conceded 
that  his  works  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of 
the  architect  by  profession ; that  is,  when  the 
amateur  is  so  ill-advised  as  to  commit  himself 
to  practical  work.  As  a rule,  he  is  content  with 


the  safer  position  of  being  the  reputed  cause  of 
what  is  good  in  the  works  of  others,  giving  out 
that  their  successes  are  due  to  his  inspiration, 
and  their  failures  the  result  of  the  rejection  of 
his  guidance.  As  a man  of  “ words,  not  deeds,” 
his  position  is  secure,  and  foolish  is  the  archi- 
tect who  allows  himself  to  be  drawn  on  to  the 
attack.  Education  of  a special  kind  and  a par- 
ticular experience  give  the  amateur  a clear 
advantage  in  such  encounters  over  the  student 
or  man  of  business.  Of  the  chivalrous  conduct 
of  a disputed  question  of  art  or  taste  he  has  no 
idea,  fie  cannot  see  two  sides  to  any  question, 
and  despises  the  mutual  courtesies  and  conces- 
sions which  take  the  edge  from  such  contests. 
He  gives  no  quarter,  and,  it  is  only  fair 
to  add,  desires  none.  As  was  said  of  an 
equally  distinguished  predecessor,  he  has  no 
“propensity”  to  charity,  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
to  that  spurious  kind  of  charity  which  does 
think  evil,  and  is  very  much  puffed  up. 

He  is  generally  rich,  and  a liberal  cheque 
introduces  him  to  committees  charged  with 
the  restoration  of  public  monuments.  Once 
there  matters  quickly  assume  a warlike  tone. 
He  has  views,  which  he  expresses  vigorously, 
and  his  views  are,  it  appears,  the  only  ones 
which  sensible  men  can  entertain.  Unfortu- 
nate dissentients  are  dragged  into  the  columns 
of  the  leading  journal  and  presented  with  the 
alternative  of  being  either  rogues  or  fools.  For 
such  exciting  word-combats  he  is  excellently 
equipped,  and  few,  indeed,  can  long  endure 
the  cutting  east  wind  of  his  ridicule  and 
invective.  He  convinces  no  one,  it  is  true, 
but  he  silences  all,  talks  the  weak  ones  over 
and  the  strong  ones  down, — and  comes  out  of 
every  fray  elate  with  victory  and  eager  for  fresh 
strife. 

But  “ silly  Samson  was  shorn,”  and  the 
amateur  architect  has  been  known  to  be  so 
imprudent  as  to  risk  his  reputation  on  bricks 
and  mortar.  There  is  no  example  of  a suc- 
cessful amateur  architect,  Lord  Burlington 
notwithstanding;  for  no  one  can  say  positively 
whether  Kent  was  not  the  real  author  of  the 
works  which  are  connected  with  the  Earl’s  name. 
The  amateur  who  builds  is  lost.  All  bis  dia- 
lectical skill  avails  not,  nor  can  he  persuade  the 
world  that  the  monstrosities  of  which  he 
assumes  the  paternity  are  works  of  art.  His 
strong  points  stand  him  in  no  stead,  and  the 
bitter  tongue,  the  rankling  innuendo,  the  scath- 
ing satire,  are  powerless  against  the  evidence 
of  stone  walls.  He  bIiows  himself  as  unwise  in 
fighting  architects  on  their  own  ground  as  they 
are  in  meeting  him  upon  his.  His  discomfiture 
is  complete,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  a degree  of  regret,  for  he  has  redeem- 
ing qualities, — undaunted  courage,  and  a frank- 
ness in  his  enmities,  the  virtues  of  an  open 
foe.  How  can  abilities  of  such  an  order 
be  directed  in  a useful  channel,  or  be 
provided  with  a harmless  escape  ? Their 
unregulated  and  unrestrained  exercise  is 
plainly  harmful.  The  daubs  of  the  amateur 
painter  may  be  torn  up ; the  poet’s  verses  have 
their  immemorial  use.  The  tuneless  song  dies 
away  upon  the  ear  and  is  forgotten,  and  one 
recovers  in  time  from  the  depressing  efforts  of 
the  amateur  comic  reciter.  But  the  works  of 
the  amateur  architect  endure  at  least  for  his 
lifetime  and  are  a weariness  to  all  but  himself. 
So  long  as  he  merely  wastes  his  means  on  a 
Fonthill  or  such  like  folly  the  result  may  be 
borne  with  a patient  shrug  ; but  there  have  been 
cases  in  which  the  amateur  has  disfigured  the 
designs  of  real  architects,  or,  worse  still,  laid 
sacrilegious  hands  on  the  works  of  old.  In 
these  cases  a feeling  stronger  than  that  of  regret 
will  assert  itself. 

Could  not  Borne  island, — Coventry  Island, 
say,  or  Barataria, — be  placed  at  his  disposal  ? 
He  might  build  there  to  his  heart’s  content,  and 
no  one  but  himself  be  one  penny  the  worse. 
The  new  buildings  would  be  removed  by  the 
next  generation,  and  there  would  be  no  ancient 
ones  to  “ translate.”  Failing  that,  there  are 
moderately  unfrequented  tracts  in  the  Northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  where  his  doings  would 
dismay  none  but  the  red  deer,  and  where  his 
hobby  could  be  ridden  without  public  danger. 

Upon  what  theory  can  one  account  for  the 
aberrations  of  genius  ? Why  do  men  who  are 
great  in  the  career  for  which  they  are  fitted 
prefer  to  appear  so  very  small  in  careers  for 
which  they  have  no  aptitude  ? The  amateur 
architect  of  the  peiiod  is  a combatant,  and  has 
no  single  attribute  of  the  peaceful  and  peace- 
loving  artist.  He  is  an  anachronism,  and  should 
have  been  a Border  baron  in  the  good  old  days,  the 


companion  of  “Stout  Williemondswick ” and 
“ Hardriding  Dick,”  and  the  rest  of  that  pug- 
nacious and  impetuous  band.  In  these  tamer 
times  his  peculiar  genius  has  but  a limited 
scope,  and  expends  itself  in  acrid  words, 
digging  deep  into  all  mankind  with  a pen 
for  want  of  a sword.  Such  abundant 
energy  would  be  worse  than  wasted  but  for 
the  fact  that  he  keeps  up  a pother  about  art 
before  a public  who  might  otherwise  not  think 
about  it  at  all.  Although  his  antics  have  a 
serious  side,  he  has  added  considerably  to  the 
world’s  amusement ; and  at  this  season  of  the 
year  we  extend  him  a reasonable  measure  of 
goodwill,  although  he  has  done  all  in  his  power 
to  make  “ peace  on  earth  ” an  impossibility, 
at  least  for  architects. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Thf.  grand  ball  at  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce 
was  the  first  of  the  fetes  intended  to  console 
the  Parisian  population  in  their  numerous 
troubles.  With  the  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
rejoicings  we  have  entered  on  a new  phase  of 
the  programme,  and  the  Palais  d’lndustrie  finds 
itself  transformed  for  twelve  days  into  an 
immense  kermesse  of  the  gayest  and  most 
picturesque  aspect.  We  pass  over,  as  is  most 
suitable,  the  concerts  and  theatrical  perform- 
ances and  other  attractions,  to  speak  of  the 
artistic  decoration  of  the  Palais.  In  order  to 
cover  the  immense  wall  surface  of  the  large 
nave,  transformed  into  a winter  garden,  the 
committee  asked  for  the  loan  from  the  State  of 
the  historic  tapestries,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  seconded  by  M.  Williamson,  the  curator 
of  the  Mobilier  National.  Here  was  an  incom- 
parable collection  of  textiles  of  Gobelins, 
Beauvais,  and  la  Savonnerie,  absolutely  un- 
known to  the  public,  and  which  was  in  itself  a 
sufficient  attraction  to  the  fetes.  This  exhibi- 
tion is  an  absolute  revelation  to  the  art-world, 
and  a great  source  of  instruction  to  our  schools 
of  decorative  art.  The  artistic  genius  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  appears 
here  in  all  its  splendour,  and  one  could  not  but 
ask,  in  looking  at  these  tapestries  of  such  rich 
and  yet  pure  style,  these  compositions  of  such 
power  and  originality  and  such  warm  and  har- 
monious colouring,  if  modern  civilisation,  with 
its  mechanical  achievements,  was  not  a deca- 
dence by  the  side  of  these  vigorous  conceptions 
of  the  master-workers  of  past  generations. 

While  these  fetes  are  being  organised  for  the 
profit  of  hands  out  of  employ,  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  is  engaging  in  useless  discus- 
sions. It  is  not  the  part  of  a great  municipality 
to  settle  questions  of  wages,  to  limit  the  hours 
of  labour,  and  fix  the  price  of  a day’s  work, — - 
to  make  itself,  in  fact,  the  promoter  of  a State 
Socialism.  All  one  can  ask  of  them  is  to  pro- 
mote, by  their  votes,  the  undertaking  of  great 
public  works,  which  alone  can  bring  prosperity 
to  the  mere  workman,  whom  Utopian  theories 
do  not  affect  at  all. 

To  the  oldest  among  these  the  “ Union  des 
Chambres  Syndicales  du  Batiment”  decreed 
the  other  day  their  rewards.  As  before,  at 
the  “ Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes,”  we 
have  seen  the  veterans  of  the  workshop  come 
forward  and  receive  the  consecration  of  a long 
life  of  honourable  labour.  “ Let  us  be  united, 
my  old  comrades,”  said  the  President  of  the 
Chambres  Syndicales,  in  a hearty  extempore 
address,  “ the  times  of  hate  and  discord  are  no 
more,” — an  optimist  affirmation  which  is,  un 
happily,  only  the  illusion  of  a generous  nature. 

Let  us  mention,  in  connexion  with  this  sub- 
ject, the  exhibition  organised  in  the  Salle  des 
Etats  at  the  Tuileries  by  the  syndicate  of  con- 
tractors for  public  works.  In  an  epoch  like  our 
own,  where  the  most  gigantic  works  are  under- 
taken without  hesitation,  and  the  impossible  has 
almost  disappeared,  it  is  of  ti  e greatest  interest 
to  study  the  means  employed,  and  the  imple- 
ments whereby  the  most  difficult  operations  are 
realised. 

The  exhibition  referred  to  does  not  include 
the  implements  themselves,  it  is  true,  but  plans, 
drawings,  photographs,  and  models,  executed 
with  the  finish  of  jewellery,  which  permit  the 
public  to  study  in  all  their  details  the  apparatus 
and  their  application.  We  may  mention  espe- 
cially the  retrospective  exhibitions  of  imple- 
ments of  the  last  century, — a saw-mill,  models 
of  dredgers,  of  excavating  machines,  of  draw- 
bridges, and  especially  a model  of  the  suspension 
bridge  at  Cubryac  (Dordogne),  which  is  a 
curiosity  of  the  South  of  France. 
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On  coming  out  from  this  exhibition  we  have 
ocular  evidence  that  the  work  on  the  monument 
to  Gambetta  is  in  full  swing.  The  main  part  of 
the  work  is  already  completed,  and  the  “ orna- 
mentists”  are  executing  the  decoration  of  the 
pyramid  which  is  to  complete  the  groups  in 
bronze  executed  after  the  models  of  M.  Aube. 
The  monument  will  be  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  Place  du  Carrousel.  As  there  is  also  the 
Monument  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  to  be 
erected  on  the  site  adjoining  the  Tuileries,  there 
will  be  there,  with  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  already 
existing,  a complication  of  architectural  lines 
which  may  produce  rather  an  awkward  effect, 
especially  if  the  Administration  establishes,  as 
is  proposed,  a row  of  porticos  along  the  street  of 
the  Tuileries,  leading  from  the  Pont  Royal  to 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

But  these  are  only  projects ; there  is  many 
a slip  between  the  cup  and  the  lip  with  them. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  decoration  of  the  Pont 
de  la  Concorde,  so  many  times  attempted,  and 
which  has  again  come  up  for  discussion.  Sundry 
journals  are  demanding  that  there  should  be 
placed  on  the  pedestals,  which  cut  the  parapet 
at  regular  intervals,  statues  of  the  great  men  of 
the  French  Revolution.  This  would  only  be  a 
repetition  of  what  previously  existed.  But  the 
former  statues  on  the  bridge  produced  so  bad 
an  effect  that  they  were  removed  to  the  Cour 
d’Honnenr  at  Versailles.  Since  then,  the  Com- 
mission de  Beaux-Arts  has  vainly  tried  many 
schemes  of  decoration,  especially  that  of  great 
pylons  decorated  with  allegorical  figures.  They 
oven  put  in  position,  in  1877,  models  designed 
by  Dac,  the  celebrated  architect  of  the  Palais 
de  Justice;  but  the  idea  was  abandoned,  and 
we  may  hope  that  the  “ Gloires  de  la  Revolu- 
tion Frangaisc”  will  not  step  on  the  pedestals 
to  obstruct  the  view  of  the  Seine  and  of  the 
monuments  which  border  the  quays. 

We  doubted  last  month,  in  speaking  of  the 
fetes  projected  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  that  the 
slow  but  progressive  decay  of  that  ancient 
monument  would  interfere  with  a very  in- 
teresting part  of  M.  Alphand’s  programme. 
The  city  engineers,  it  is  true,  maintain  that  the 
circulation  of  traffic  can  soon  be  re-established 
without  danger;  but  the  work  of  consolidation 
is  not  making  great  progress,  and  the  demolition 
continues  while  theprobable'causes  of  the  acci- 
dent are  discussed.  Is  it  the  rupture  of  the 
pile  work  or  the  sinking  of  the  ground  which 
supports  the  piles  ? Whatever  it  is,  it  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  on  both  historical  and  architec- 
tural grounds;  for  the  Pont  Neuf,  from  its 
antiquity,  and  the  recollections  connected  with 
it,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments 
of  Paris.  Commenced  in  1578  by  Androuet 
Du  Cerceau,  it  was  completed  in  1604,  under 
the  direction  of  Guillaume  Marchant.  Germain 
Pilon  ornamented  it  with  masks  of  remarkable 
workmanship;  and  two  eminent  engineers, 
MM.  Michal  and  De  la  Gallisserie,  restored  it 
completely  in  1848.  To  the  Pont  Neuf  belongs 
also  the  recollection  of  the  Samaritaine,  that 
once  celebrated  fountain  whose  carillon  rang 
joyously  at  all  public  ceremonies,  and  especially 
when  the  king  passed  by.  Here  is  a whole 
world  of  associations  which  will  disappear 
unless  one  can  fetter  the  destructive  hand  of 
time. 

As  this  unforeseen  event  will  modify  certain 
portions  of  the  intended  f6tes,  an  electric 
installation  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville  has  been 
hastily  got  up,  in  view  of  a grand  charity  ball. 

The  decision  has  been  given,  a few  days  since, 
in  the  matter  of  the  competitive  designs  for  a 
monument  to  Rousseau,  of  which  we  have 
formerly  spoken,  and  the  situation  for  which  was 
not  fixed  upon  beforehand.  Voltaire  has  already 
his  statue  on  the  Quai  Malplaquais,  on  the  left 
of  the  Institute ; why  not  place  Rousseau  in 
the  corresponding  position  on  the  right?  In 
this  way  the  homage  would  be  conformable  to 
historic  traditions,  and  the  two  great  men,  who 
professed  such  a violent  aversion  to  each  other 
during  life,  would  continue,  after  death,  to 
turn  their  backs  on  one  another. 

M.  Berthet,  who  missed  the  prize  in  the 
Etienne-Dolet  competition,  has  obtained  it  in 
this  case.  His  work  is  an  honourable  medio- 
crity. The  expression  is  feeble,  the  modelling 
correct,  cold,  without  any  of  those  accentua- 
tions which  give  character  to  a work  and  raise 
it  to  the  level  of  originality.  The  same  common- 
place character  belongs  to  the  model  by  M. 
Larche,  who  wins  the  second  prize;  and,  in  fact, 
it  is  the  third  premiated  design  which  most 
attracts  us.  This  is  by  M.  Steiner,  whose 
model  is  good  and  without  pretention,  excel- 


lent in  anatomy,  the  draperies  broadly  treated, 
and  the  general  effect  far  more  vigorous 
than  the  two  which  have,  nevertheless,  been 
preferred. 

In  speaking  of  sculpture,  we  may  note  in 
passing  that  the  statue  of  Claude  Bernard  will 
shortly  be  placed  on  the  top  of  jthe  flight  of 
steps  leading  from  the  Rue  des  Ecoles  to  the 
Place  du  College  de  France. 

There  has  been  much  talk  lately  about  the 
six  “ Old  Masters  ” offered  by  subscription  to 
the  Louvre,  the  authenticity  and  artistic  value 
of  which  were  very  doubtful.  The  close  exami- 
nation to  which  the  conservators  of  the  museum 
have  subjected  them  has  justified  this  instinc- 
tive mistrust,  and  of  this  “ magnificent  dona- 
tion ” the  State  has  retained  only  three  which 
are  “ attributed  to”  Crivelli,  Lucas  Gassel,  and 


Fra  Angelico.  The  others  are  utterly  apo- 
cryphal. 

We  can  announce  the  speedy  opening  of  the 
Musee  de  Luxembourg,  which  forms  a sym- 
metrical ensemble  composed  of  the  gallery 
(properly  so-called),  of  the  orangery,  and  the 
two  other  galleries  detached  from  it  at  the  two 
extremities  and  abutting  on  the  railings  of  the 
Rue  de  Vaugirard.  Between  the  three  blocks 
of  buildings  a Bpace  is  reserved  of  about  7,000 
square  metres,  adorned  with  shrubs  and  lawns, 
on  which  are  to  be  placed  bronzes  and  marble 
statues.  In  this  manner  modern  art  will  be 
“ chez-lui,”  and  will  have  no  occasion  to 
demand  of  the  conscript  fathers  of  the  Senate 
a hospitality  which  they  bestow  with  such  a 
very  bad  grace. 

One  cannot  address  a similar  reproach  to  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris,  which,  in  its  rather 
ill-advised  zeal  as  an  inexperienced  Msecenas,  is 
again  about  to  lend  the  Pavilion  de  la  Ville  (on 
the  Champs  Elysees)  to  independent  artists. 
We  are  threatened  with  an  exhibition  there 
which  in  a way  will  be  interesting,  and  which, 
if  it  coincides  with  the  opening  of  the  Salon, 
will  be  in  reality  and  exhibition  des  ref  usds. 

Another  exhibition  now  open  at  the  Galerie 
des  Artistes  Modernes,  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix, 
is  a collection  of  the  pictures  and  studies  of 
Berch&re,  the  remarkable  Oriental  artist.  The 
collection  will  remain  on  view  till  the  16th  of 
January. 

In  continuation  of  its  work  of  popular  in- 
struction, the  Administration  of  Paris  is  about 
to  place  at  different  points  in  Paris  commemo- 
rative tablets  to  recal  the  existence  or  the  death 
of  various  celebrated  persons.  Thus,  on  the 
H6tel  des  Postes,  Rue  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
an  inscription  will  record  that  hero  once  stood 
the  house  of  La  Fontaine  of  the  fables.  Other 
tablets  will  mark  the  house  where  Admiral 
Coligny  was  assassinated  (144,  Rue  de  Rivoli), 
and  the  theatre  where  the  king’s  comedians 
(Comediens  Ordinaires  du  Roi)  played  from 
1689  to  1770  (Rue  de  l’Aucienne  Comedie, 
No.  14).  These  commemorations  of  the  past 
are  excellent,  and  we  approve  equally  the  in- 
scription which  records,  on  the  Quai  de  la  Con- 
ference, the  monumental  gateway  constructed 
1632  by  the  architect  Pidoux,  and  which  was 
destroyed  in  1730.  We  do  not  say  so  much  for 
the  revolutionary  souvenirs  with  which  the 
Musee  Carnavalet  continues  to  enrich  itself. 
We  may  accept  the  sword  of  honour,  offered  by 
the  Directory  to  Massena  after  the  Italian  cam- 
paign. It  recalls  some  national  glories  and 
the  worth  of  a general  who  was  surnamed 
“ L’enfant  cheri  de  la  Victoire.”  But,  in  all 
conscience,  is  it  worth  while  to  purchase,  as  is 
threatened,  the  bath  in  which  Marat  was 
stabbed  by  Charlotte  Corday  ? Apart  from 
the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  this 
wretched  relic,  what  interest  has  it  for  the 
history  of  France?  After  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  the  first  care  of  the  Government  was 
to  scatter  to  the  four  corners  of  France  the 
museums  of  the  sovereigns  which  had  been 
laboriously  collected  at  the  Louvre.  There 
were  amoDg  this  collection  remarkable  works 
of  art  and  very  curious  relics.  The  Republican 
press,  Heaven  knows,  has  been  lavish  enough 
of  its  sarcasms  about  the  trappings  of  the 
monarchy,  the  perruques  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
“fichus”  of  Mary  Antoinette,  the  little  hat  and 
lpgendary  grey  overcoat  of  Napoleon ; and  here 
are  the  same  kind  of  vagaries  beginning  over 
a^ain  without  even  a shrug  of  the  shoulder: 
only  for  the  relics  of  monarchies  it  is  found 
suitable  to  substitute  a revolutionary  frippery, 
which  has  not  even  the  attraction  of  rarity  or 
curiosity.  So  true  it  is  that  in  France  we  keep 
turning"  always  in  the  same  circl°,  with  the 
regular  routine  of  a horse  in  a training  yard. 


We  have  again  two  deaths  to  register  in  an 
artistic  obituary.  M.  Joseph  Beaume,  historical 
painter,  who  has  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine, 
was  author  of  many  military  pictures  at  the- 
Versailles  Galleries.  He  was  a pupil  of  Gros, 
and  obtained  a second  medal  in  1824  and  first 
medal  in  1827.  One  of  his  principal  works  was- 
a picture  exhibited  in  1822,  representing  the 
death  of  Henri  III.  He  was  born  in  1796. 
■The  architect  Labrouste,  who  is  dead  at  th» 
age  of  eighty-six,  as  already  mentioned  in 
the  Builder,  was  a pupil  of  Vaudoyer  and  of 
Hyppolite  Lebas.  He  gained  the  “ Grand  Prix 
d’Architecture  ” in  1827,  and  in  his  later  years 
filled  the  situation  of  the  Arsenal  and  of  the 
College  Ste.  Barbe,  of  which  his  brother  hacl 
been  the  director. 

We  have  mentioned  that  M.  Chaplain,  the- 
eminent  engraver,  had  been  commissioned  by 
the  Municipal  Council  to  execute  a model  for  a 
medal  commemorative  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 
This  medal,  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  the  members  of  the 
Parisian  Municipality,  and  the  principal  func- 
tionaries, bears  on  its  front  face  a seated  figure 
personifying  the  City  of  Paris,  and  pointing 
towards  the  imposing  perspective  of  the  new 
palace.  On  the  reverse,  an  inscription  sur- 
rounded with  leaves  of  laurel,  gives  in  relief 
the  names  of  the  two  architects  of  the  H6tel 
de  Ville,  MM.  Balluand  Deperthes.  These  two 
architects  were  equally  winners  of  the  first 
premium  in  the  competition,  and  shared  equally 
the  premium,  although  for  the  more  systematic 
carrying  out  of  the  building  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  name  one  of  them,  M.  Ballu, 
architect-in- chief.  The  inscription  engraved  by 
M.  Chaplain  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is, 
therefore,  only  the  legitimate  expression  of  the 
union  of  these  two  architects  in  a common 
work,  which  will  remain  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  its  age. 


.Illustrations. 

THE  NEW  HOTEL  DE  VILLE  AT 
NEUILLY. 

HN  Paris,  as  in  London,  the  current  of  ! 
population  Bets  towards  the  west. 
While  the  southern  and  eastern  quar- 
ters of  the  city  remain  stationary,  the  dia- 
metrically opposite  arrondissements  are  spread- 
ing up  to  the  fortifications,  and  only  await  the 
inevitable  abolition  of  those  useless  ramparts 
to  extend  still  further  towards  the  setting  sun. 
This  fact  alone  explains  the  enormous  impulse 
given  during  the  last  ten  years  to  the  surveying 
and  building  in  tho  17th  arroudissement,  in  j 
consequence  of  which  the  present  magnificent 
quarters  which  cover  the  plain  of  Monceaux  ! 
have  risen  from  the  earth,  and  this  is  also  the 
reason  why  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  the  most  Parisian 
of  all  the  suburban  communes,  grows  more  • 
beautiful,  more  populous,  and  more  extensive 
every  day.  The  proximity  of  Paris  and  of  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  multiplicity  of  the  means 
of  transport,  the  shady  boulevards  bordered  by 
elegant  villas,  have  made  this  pretty  suburb  into  I 
an  aristocratic  faubourg,  and  the  chosen  centre 
of  a numerous  foreign  colony,  in  which  the 
English  element  predominates. 

Menaced  by  its  situation  itself  with  future 
annexation,  Neuilly,  which  by  no  means  intends 
to  be  incorporated  with  Paris,  has  from  its  own 
resources,  and  as  a kind  of  protest,  raised  a 
town-hall  of  an  importance  far  exceeding  that 
of  other  similar  monuments  in  the  suburban 
zone. 

The  well-proportioned  facade  of  this  town- 
hall  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Avenue  du  Roule,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Commune.  The  edifice,, 
which  was  opened  in  September  last,  was,  in 
1879,  the  subject  of  a public  competition,  in 
which  more  than  sixty  competitors  took  part. 
The  winner,  M.  G.  Andre,  a pupil  of  M. 
Questel’s,  not  being  able,  in  consequence  of 
other  engagements,  to  leave  Lyons,  where  he 
practises,  to  come  to  Neuilly  to  personally  take- 
charge  of  the  work,  was  replaced  by  MM. 
Dutocq  and  Simonet,  who,  while  respecting 
the  grand  outliues  and  proportions  of  the 
facade  of  the  premiated  design,  were  happily 
inspired  to  iucrease  its  decorative  value  by 
various  and  skilfully-devised  additions. 

The  principal  fa<;ade,  which  is  40  metres 
(about  130  ft.)  long,  comprises  a centre  portion 
raised  on  a flight  of  ten  steps  and  flanked  by 
two  great  angle  pavilions.  Three  semicircular- 
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arches,  filled  with  wrought-iron  grills,  give 
access  to  the  interior  and  are  separated  by 
niches  intended  to  receive  statues. 

The  simplicity  of  the  lines  of  the  ground- 
floor  give  value  in  a happy  way  to  the  archi- 
tectural richness  of  the  upper  part,  which  con- 
sists of  a Corinthian  order,  between  the  columns 
of  which  are  rectangular  mullioued  windows. 
This  colonnade  supports  a frieze,  magnificently 
carved  by  E.  Barrias,  the  whimsical  bas-reliefs 
of  which,  consisting  of  children  playing  among 
foliage,  surround  the  angle  pavilions  for  a length 
of  70  metres.  Above  is  a balustrade,  and  in  the 
middle  of  it  a clock,  which  M.  Tony  Noel  has 
ornamented  with  two  recumbent  statues  repre- 
senting the  rights  and  duties  of  man.  On  the 
right  and  left  of  the  dial  are  two  elegant  figures 
■carved  by  the  same  artist  and  symbolical  of 
Day  and  Night.  Of  these  sculptures  we  give  a 
separate  illustration  on  a larger  scale.  Owing 
to  their  elevated  position  it  was  impossible  to 
get  a photograph  of  the  actual  work  as  com- 
pleted, and  our  engraving  has  been  made  from 
a photograph  of  the  original  model  in  clay. 
This  was  not  entirely  finished  in  all  details, 
some  of  the  lesser  details  being  only  roughly 
indicated,  but  the  figures  were  complete  as  here 
shown.  Rising  above  the  centre  of  the  roof 
behind  the  clock  is  a turret,  42  metres  high 
from  the  ground,  and  evidently  inspired  by  that 
of  the  H6tel  de  Ville  at  Paris. 

Mansard  roofs  surmount  the  angle  pavilions, 
which  are  decorated  in  three  distinct  ways  : 
in  the  lower  part  allegorical  bas-reliefs,  by  M. 
Charles  Gautier,  crown  tablets  intended  for  the 
posting  of  public  notices.  At  the  first-floor 
level  composite  pilasters  flank  a large  mullioned 
window,  the  projecting  balcony  of  which  is 
carried  by  consoles ; above  the  cornice  rises  a 
•dormer,  with  a triangular  pediment  ornamented 
with  little  vases  at  the  angles  and  on  the  apex. 

The  sides  of  the  building  are  extremely 
simple.  Three  tiers  of  windows  (round-headed 
on  the  ground-floor,  rectangular  and  with  pro- 
jecting balconies  on  the  first  floor,  and  dormers 
in  the  roof)  form  the  only  decoration.  On  the 
rear  fa9ade  appear  again,  with  a sobriety  that 
gives  further  value  to  the  richness  of  the 
principal  one,  the  arrangements  which  we  have 
described,  with  a central  portion  facing  a large 
court  recessed  between  two  wings  which  form 
the  pavilions. 

The  interior  of  the  building  is  equally  well 
arranged  for  administrative  purposes  and  for 
public  ceremonials.  After  mounting  the  flight 
of  steps  at  the  entrance,  one  penetrates  into 
a large  vestibule  decorated  with  Composite 
pilasters,  and  out  of  which  rises  a staircase  of 
white  stone,  the  straight,  parallel  steps  of 
which  lead  to  the  reception  rooms  on  the  first 
floor.  There  one  finds  the  staircase  surrounded 
by  a gallery,  square  on  plan,  the  open  balustrade 
of  which  is  broken  symmetrically  on  each  face  by 
the  pedestals  of  a great  semicircular  arch.  The 
piers  of  this  arch,  which  is  ornamented  with 
deeply-cut  carving,  are  pierced,  each  with  a 
•smaller  opening  flanked  by  pilasters  supporting 
a cornice  which  receives  the  transverse  arches 
-of  the  vault.  This  arrangement  is  reproduced 
on  the  side  walls,  with  blank  arcades  flanked  by 
rusticated  Ionic  pilasters.  Above  is  a frieze, 
decorated  with  escutcheons,  fruit,  and  inter- 
lacing figures. 

The  gallery  is  paved  with  "Venetian  mosaics, 
executed  by  M.  Facchina.  It  gives  access  at 
once  to  the  offices  of  the  £tat  Civil,  to  the 
private  room  of  the  mayor,  and  to  the  salons, 
the  largest  of  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the 
first  floor  along  the  principal  fagade.  It  is 
entered  by  three  doors,  with  moulded  archi- 
traves, surmounted  by  pediments,  each  with  a 
cartouche  and  a very  rich  frieze.  This  salon 
has  two  large  chimneypieces  and  high  wainscot- 
ing, the  panels  of  which  are  decorated  with 
escutcheons,  wich  a monogram  composed  of  an 
N and  two  S’s  interlaced  (Neuilly-sur-Seine), 
which  occurs  also  on  the  escutcheons  of  the 
faqade  and  on  the  door-handles. 

The  Salle  des  Mariages,  situated  in  the 
pavilion  on  the  left  of  the  facade,  is  decorated 
with  a marble  bas-relief  by  M.  Gaudez,  sym- 
bolical of  the  family.  Here  the  arrangements 
made  by  the  architect  show  evidences  of  the 
influence  of  the  feeling  of  the  times ; for  this 
apartment  is  terminated  at  one  end  by  a great 
arch  draped  with  curtains,  which  give  to  the 
platform  occupied  by  the  mayor  a false  resem- 
blance to  a Jewish  Tabernacle,  and  the  effect 
of  a “ lay  sanctuary”  well  calculated  to  rejoice 
the  hearts  of  the  apostles  of  free  thought. 

The  other  pavilion,  reserved  for  the  sittings 


of  the  Municipal  Council,  plays  at  Parliament 
au  petit  pied  with  its  semicircular  ranges 
of  tables  and  seats,  its  raised  desk  for  the 
President,  and  even  its  public  gallery,  open  to 
all  the  idlers  of  Neuilly.  This  salon  contains 
another  bas-relief  by  M.  Gaudez,  symbolising 
the  Republic.  Let  us  add  that  the  architects 
have  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with 
a carver,  M.  Ledru,  of  the  highest  talent,  who 
has  devoted  himself  to  the  work  and  has  deco- 
rated the  architraves  of  doors  and  windows,  the 
arches  of  the  staircase,  the  cartouches  of  the 
fa9ades,  and  even  the  chimney-stalks,  with 
carving  distinguished  by  an  originality  inspired 
by  the  best  periods  of  the  French  Renaissance. 
One  could  not  too  highly  praise  the  finish  of 
all  the  details  of  this  harmonious  building, 
both  within  and  without. 

Thanks  to  the  talent  of  the  architects,  to 
their  experience,  and  the  prudence  with  which 
they  have  realised  the  original  project  of  M. 
Andre,  the  carrying  out  of  the  work  has  not 
been  attended  with  any  of  those  frequent  mis- 
calculations of  which  municipalities  complain, 
and  the  total  cost  has  not  reached  a million 
and  a half  of  francs,  or  about  1,200  fr.  per 
superficial  metre. 

In  this  figure,  it  is  true,  is  not  included 
the  pictorial  decoration  of  the  salons.  The 
reception-rooms,  as  well  as  the  ceiling  of  the 
staircase,  offer  grand  surfaces,  well  calculated 
to  tempt  the  brushes  of  the  best  artists.  Here 
is  matter  for  important  decorative  work  which 
the  Conseil  General  de  la  Seine  will  shortly  be 
called  upon  to  give  commissions  for,  either 
after  a public  competition  or  without  one.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  we  should  prefer  the 
latter  mode  of  procedure. 

R.  B.  Fenwick. 


SCULPTURE,  GENERAL  POST  OFFICE, 
SYDNEY. 

This  group  of  sculpture  forms  the  deco' 
ration  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the  new 
Post-office  buildings  at  Sydney,  New  South 
Wales,  of  which  Mr.  Jas.  Barnet,  the  Colonial 
Architect,  is  the  architectural  designer.  The 
group  here  given,  however,  has  been  executed 
in  Loudon  by  Signor  Giovanni  Fontana.  It 
represents  a seated  figure  of  Her  Majesty  in 
her  robes  as  Queen  and  Empress,  while  beneath 
are  allegorical  figures  representing  Britannia 
and  New  South  Wales  clasping  hands. 

The  group  is  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper, 
from  a photograph. 


“CHURCH  AND  STATE.” 

Those  who  have  visited  the  ancient  towns 
of  the  Low  Countries  and  of  Northern  Germany 
must  have  been  struck  by  the  way  in  which 
the  great  ecclesiastical  and  secular  buildings 
are  grouped  together.  On  one  side  of  the 
great  square,  or  principal  street,  we  find  the 
noble  cathedral,  or  collegiate  church,  the  home 
of  piety  and  religion,  on  the  other  we  see  the 
great  secular  building  of  the  town,  the  “ Palais 
de  Justice,”  the  “ H6tel  de  Ville”  or  the 
“Rathhaus,”  representing  the  dignity  and 
authority  of  the  secular  power.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  is  by  no  mere  accident  that 
these  two  edifices  are  so  closely  associated,  and 
that  they  were  to  a great  extent  intended  as  a 
comment  on  those  words  of  Scripture,  “ Render 
under  Cmsar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s.” 

In  such  times  as  the  Middle  Ages,  when  men 
were  more  deeply  impressed  by  external  objects 
than  they  are  in  our  days, — when  an  appeal  was 
made  directly  to  the  mind  by  the  visible  crea- 
tions of  art,  by  stately  buildings,  pictures,  and 
sculpture,  rather  than  by  books,  which  few 
then  possessed,  or  could  have  read  if  they  had 
possessed  them, — these  kinds  of  association 
had  an  immense  effect  upon  the  imagination, 
and  did  much  for  the  cause  of  religion  and 
social  order. 

We  are  too  much  in  the  habit  now  of 
regarding  such  aids  to  sentiment  as  somewhat 
puerile  and  childish,  and  of  looking  upon  our 
mediteval  ancestors  rather  in  the  light  of 
grown-up  babies  than  as  reasoning  and  sensible 
men,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  have 
not  sacrificed  to  mere  commercial  interests 
those  fascinations  which  noble  and  dignified 
art  has  at  all  times  exercised  over  the  imagina- 
tion. This  is  very  obvious  when  we  visit  any 
of  our  English  manufacturing  towns,  for  in 
them  we  find  little  that  is  poetical  or  attractive 


to  the  imagination.  We  are,  however,  beginning 
to  see  that,  after  all,  beauty  and  poetry  are  two 
necessities  of  the  happiness  of  human  beings, 
and  that  man  does  not  exist  merely  for  the 
purposes  of  money-making,  that  there  are 
other  things  to  be  thought  of  besides  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  the  community 
No  one,  for  instance,  can  read  the  description 
of  a manufacturing  town  given  by  Charles 
Dickens  in  “ Hard  Times  ” without  a feeling  of 
pity  for  the  human  beings  whose  daily  life  is 
passed  amongst  such  appalling  hideousness,  and 
a detestation  for  the  men  who  grow  rich  upon 
the  toil  of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  and 
who,  by  indifference  and  selfishness,  condemn 
them  to  an  existence  amidst  such  unlovely 
surroundings. 

A prospect  of  better  things  seems  to  be  in 
view,  and  the  many  handsome  new  town-halls, 
municipal  buildings,  museums,  picture  galleries, 
exchanges,  &c.,  which  are  rapidly  growing  up  in 
such  towns  as  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Leicester, 
Sheffield,  and  Preston,  together  with  the  pro- 
posal to  erect  a stately  cathedral  in  Liverpool, 
show  how  much  we  are  in  advance  of  our 
fathers  in  this  respect.  Still  more,  however, 
will  be  required,  and  greater  sacrifices  be 
demanded  if  the  future  generations  of  English- 
men are  to  become  contented,  and  are  really  to 
enjoy  the  wholesome  pleasures  of  life.  We 
must  not  only  put  up  handsome  buildings  in 
our  towns  and  cities,  but  those  buildings  must 
be  erected  upon  important  and  noble  sites,  not 
hidden  away  in  back  streets;  and  this,  no  matter 
what  the  cost  of  obtaining  such  sites  may  be. 
The  fact  is  that  all  our  manufacturing  towns 
require  to  be  thoroughly  remodelled ; they 
ought  to  be,  and  must  be,  made  dignified  and 
magnificent.  Why  should  our  manufacturing 
towns,  with  fifty  times  the  wealth  ever  possessed 
by  Ghent,  Bruges,  Liege,  and  Louvain,  be  more 
remarkable  for  squalor  and  ugliness  than  for 
grandeur  and  magnificence  ? 

Unfortunately,  our  old  English  cities,  beau- 
tiful as  they  often  are,  do  not  offer  us  many 
examples  of  municipal  or  commercial  architec- 
ture, and  the  English  cathedrals  are,  in  nearly 
all  instances,  cut  off  from  the  towns  by  their 
great  “ closes.”  Now,  superb  as  this  arrange- 
ment undoubtedly  is,  it  is  one  that  is  impossible 
to  copy  at  the  present  day.  The  ancient  English 
municipal  buildings  are  small,  and  too  unim- 
portant for  our  present  purposes,  consequently 
that  proximity  and  grouping  together  of  vast 
secular  and  ecclesiastical  edifices,  which  forms 
so  notable  a feature  in  many  Continental  towns, 
is  not  to  be  met  with  in  this  country ; and  in 
order  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  this  way  we 
are  obliged  to  study  the  Flemish  and  German 
cities  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  Flemings  were,  like  ourselves,  a busy, 
thrifty,  commercial  people,  not  given  in  any 
way  to  highly  poetical  imaginings,  or  even  to  a 
love  of  art  for  its  own  Bake  ; they  were,  more- 
over, an  extremely  practical  people  very  fond 
of  money,  and  strongly  objecting  to  part  with 
it : they  were  perhaps  the  very  last  people  in 
Europe  whom  we  should  have  expected  to  have 
made  great  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  art,  or  to 
have  allowed  their  convenience  to  “ play  second 
fiddle  ” to  picturesqueness  or  elegance ; yet 
they  saw  the  necessity  of  rendering  their 
towns  fair  and  pleasant  homes  of  industry, 
and  considered  it  more  wise  to  make  them 
attractive  than  disgusting  and  repulsive.  It 
never  entered  into  the  mind  of  a Fleming 
that  a human  being  could,  by  any  possibility, 
exist  in  a place  which  was  only  remarkable  for 
dinginess,  dirt,  and  hideousness;  and  because  a 
man’s  life  was  spent  in  toil  and  labour,  they 
considered  that  the  surroundings  of  that  toil 
and  labour  should  be  as  little  repulsive  as 
possible,  and  that  he  should  enjoy  as  much  of 
the  social  decencies  of  existence  as  was  possible 
under  the  circumstances.  The  consequence  was 
this,  that  with  the  moBt  unpromising  circum- 
stances they  produced  such  painters  as  Memling, 
Yan  Eyke,  and  such  musicians  as  Roland 
Lassus  (Orlando  de  Lasso),  and  Giachea  de 
Wert,  and  all  their  numerous  followers.  They 
had  their  own  school  of  architects,  sculptors, 
and  glass- painters,  to  say  nothing  of  poetry 
and  romance  - writers,  and  thus,  notwithstand- 
ing their  somewhat  boorish  manners,  un- 
attractive external  appearance,  and  habits 
of  turbulence,  they  have  left  the  world  a 
legacy  of  poetry,  music,  and  the  fine  arts  second 
only  to  that  of  Italy.  Does  not  this  point  out 
to  us  that,  if  we  want  our  factory  hands,  and 
labourers,  the  British  “proletariat,”  and  even 
the  British  rough,  to  become  valuable  member 
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of  society,  and  to  benefit  the  human  race  by 
their  existence,  we  must  surround  them  with  j 
objects  that  are  humanising  and  impressive, 
instead  of  with  repulsive  hideousness,  dinginess, 
dirt,  and  draggletail  ? If  we  do  not  give  our 
working  man  the  decencies  of  existence  he  is 
certain  to  console  himself  with  the  indecencies, 
and  the  wonder  is  not  that  he  is  occasionally 
given  to  habits  of  intemperance,  but,  with  his 
dismal  surroundings,  that  he  is  not  in  a state  of 
perpetual  intoxication  ; and  the  more  bis  mind 
is  improved  by  education  the  more  unendurable 
must  be  his  disgust  with  these  things  and  the 
greater  the  temptation  to  blot  them  out  by 
oblivion  and  insensibility.  We  have  given  the 
working  classes  political  independence  and 
education,  but  these  will  not  add  to  their 
happiness  and  contentment  unless  they  are 
surrounded  by  those  objects  which  educated 
men  require  as  food  for  their  minds.  Good 
taste  is  to  a great  extent  the  result  of  educa- 
tion, but  it  simply  adds  to  a man’s  misery 
to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  squalour  which 
surrounds  him  without  having  at  the  same 
time  power  to  alter  or  amend  it. 

Our  drawing  is  purely  a composition,  none 
of  the  buildings  being  copied  from  any  existing 
edifices;  though  the  “Palais  de  Justice”  in 
general  arrangement  follows  the  type  common 
amongst  secular  buildings  in  the  low  countries, 
and  is  in  the  style  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  portion  of  the  cathe- 
dral or  church  shown  is  supposed  to  be  a 
western  porch  with  a triangular  projection  over 
it,  somewhat  similar  to  the  end  of  the  north 
transept  at  Erfurth,  though  in  th’8  case  the 
porch  itself  is  not  triangular.  H.  W.  B. 


WHITEHALL  COURT. 

We  illustrate  this  week  a view  of  the  im- 
portant block  of  buildings  now  advancing  above 
the  Embankment  Gardens  on  the  large  site 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Public  Gardens 
facing  the  Victoria  Embankment,  on  the  north 
by  Whitehall-place,  and  on  the  west  by  a new 
avenue  which  will  lead  from  Whitehall-place 
into  Whitehall-yard  and  thence  into  Whitehall 
and  opposite  the  Horse  Guards.*  The  house 
at  the  corner  of  Whitehall-yard,  occupied  for 
bo  many  years  by  the  family  of  Lord  Carrington, 
will  be  pulled  down,  and  the  site  thrown  into 
Whitehall-yard,  thus  forming  a wide  and  grand 
aporoach  to  the  new  street  to  be  called  White- 
hall-avenue.  In  order  to  form  an  approach 
from  this  new  road  direct  on  to  the  Embank- 
ment, a Bill  is  now  before  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  Lord  Gage’s  and  other  houses, 
and  forming  the  Horse  Guards-avenue.  White- 
hall-court  will  adjoin  the  new  National  Liberal 
Club,  which  is  shown  at  the  right  hand  of  our 
illustration,  but  in  the  design  of  which  some 
modifications  have  been  effected  by  the  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  the  two  buildings 
in  fact  completing  the  facade  shown  in  our 
illustration.  The  architects  of  Whitehall- court 
are  Messrs.  Archer  & Green,  whose  plans  pro- 
vide suites  varying  from  seven  to  twenty  rooms. 
Each  suite  will  be  inclosed  within  itself ; every 
suite  will  have  a distinct  front  entrance,  and, 
in  fact,  except  that  every  four  suites  will  be 
entered  from  a common  landing,  they  will 
virtually  be  separate  and  complete  houses,  as 
distinct  as  if  they  were  standing  side  by  side 
with  each  other  in  a West-end  street.  The 
mansions  will  be  eight  stories  in  height,  in- 
cluding the  basement,  and  the  Court  will  be 
dividtd  into  six  blocks,  each  with  a front 
entrance  opening  upon  a central  hall.  All 
the  tenants,  of  course,  will  have  access  to 
the  terrace.  There  will  bo  three  classes 
of  suites,  and  the  rents  will  range  from 
3001.  up  to  8001.  a year,  the  accommodation 
given  for  the  latter  sum  consisting  of  two  entire 
floors  on  the  first  and  second  stories.  From  an 
“Approximate  Estimate  of  Rentals”  we  learn 
that  for  sets  of  suites  on  one  floor,  comprising 
an  entrance  vestibule,  a hall  19  ft.  6 in.  by  10  ft., 
a dining-room  25  ft.  by  15  ft.,  a drawing-room 
20  ft.  by  16  ft.,  one  bedroom  23  ft.  by  11  ft.  6 in., 
two  bedrooms  14  ft.  6 in.  by  11  ft.,  a servant’s 
bedroom  10  ft.  6 in.  by  6 ft.,  a kitchen  14  ft  . 6 in. 
by  8 ft.  (opening  upon  a service-room),  a bath- 
room 14  ft.  6 in.  by  7 ft.  6 in.,  &c.,  all  the  rooms 
being  10  ft.  6 in.  high,  the  rental  will  probably 
be,  on  the  ground-floor,  4001.,  on  the  first  and 
second  stories,  5001.,  on  the  third  and  fourth 
stories,  4001.,  and  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 

* For  general  plan  of  the  site,  see  the  Builder  for 
Dec.  5,  1886. 


stories,  3001.  per  annum.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings,  including  the  staircases,  will  be  built 
of  fire-resisting  materials,  the  floors  being 
specially  designed  to  prevent  the  transmission 
of  sound  from  one  occupation  to  another.  The 
elevators  will  be  of  such  construction  as  to 
ensure  absolute  safety  in  their  working.  The 
several  facades  will  be  of  Portland  stone,  and 
the  roofs  covered  with  green  slates. 

STREET  ARCHITECTURE,  BERLIN. 

Up  to  the  year  1870,  while  Berlin  was  the 
capital  only  of  Prussia,  modern  architecture 
was  completely  under  the  influence  of  the 
Academy,  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of 
the  official  architects  of  the  Prussian  State,  in 
which  the  pupils  were  exclusively  taught  the 
fixed  principles  and  cut-and-dried  rules  of 
Classic  architecture,  as  formulated  by  Schinkel. 
The  consequence  was  a succession  of  public  and 
private  buildings  destitute  of  originality,  which, 
albeit  professing  to  be  imitations  of  Schinkel’s 
learned  and  often  refined  work,  ware  calculated 
to  bring  the  whole  school  of  Berlin  architecture 
into  discredit.  Especially  harmful  was  the 
indifference  displayed  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  material,  and  the  complacency  with 
which  the  immortal  forms  of  Classic  architec- 
ture, generally  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  were 
reproduced  in  characterless  and  perishable 
stucco  work.  Prussian  infallibility  ovex-looked 
the  fact  that  the  architectural  schools  of  the 
other  German  capitals,  — Vienna,  Munich, 
Stuttgart,  Dresden,  and  Hanover, — were  encou- 
raging a careful  study  of  the  architecture  of 


the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  and  were 
making  this  study  the  foundation  of  a more 
novel  and  more  suitable  modern  style. 

The  year  1871  introduced  a change  for  the 
better.  The  elevation  of  Berlin  to  the  capital 
of  the  German  Empire  roused  fresh  activity  in 
the  architectural  world,  and  money  being  more 
abundant,  architects  were  enabled  to  give  the 
reins  to  their  imagination  and  taste.  Now, 
also,  the  efforts  of  the  other  German  schools 
served  as  an  impetus  to  that  of  Berlin. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
remain  quite  unaffected  by  the  spirit  of  progress 
displayed  in  architecture  not  designed  for  the 
State,  and  the  first  official  step  in  the  same 
direction  was  taken  by  a complete  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  Academy,  the  course  of  study  now 
comprehending  the  architecture  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance,  under  the  guidance 
of  such  masters  of  the  subject  as  Otzen, 
Schiifer,  Ende,  and  Raschdorff. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  position 
of  Berlin  in  the  empire  had  brought  to  the 


capital  many  highly-accomplished  architects, 
and  thus  we  cannot  wonder  that  at  the  present 
moment  a long  list  of  candidates  for  fame  ai-c 
arrayed  against  each  other,  and  although,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  their  artistic  impulses 
take  the  most  varied  form,  they  are  at  one  in 
their  desire  to  build  what  will  last,  and  to  take 
into  account  the  materials  with  which  they  have 
to  deal. 

The  illustration  which  we  give  this  week 
affords  a good  example  of  the  new  tendency 
in  Berlin  architecture.  It  represents  the 
business  premises  of  the  well-known  Nurem- 
berg firm  of  drawing  material  manufac- 
turers, Messrs.  A.  W.  Faber,  and  was  the 
successful  design  in  a competition  set  on 
foot  by  Baron  von  Faber  among  the  members 
of  the  Society  of  Architects  in  Berlin.  (We 
append  plans  of  three  of  the  floors  of  the 
building).  The  architect,  Herr  Grisebach, 
belongs  to  the  Hanoverian  School,  but  worked 
for  several  years  in  Vienna  under  Friedrich 
Schmidt,  and  designed  a number  of  private 
houses  in  Wiesbaden  and  Coblentz  before 
settling  in  Berlin.  His  Btyle  has  been  largely 
influenced  by  his  study  of  German  and  Belgian 
works  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Hence  we  have 
a free  and  judicious  architectural  treatment, 
producing  a rich  yet  unobtrusive  effect,  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  pedantic  style  to  which 
an  exclusive  devotion  to  Classic  models  infallibly 
leads. 


DESIGN  FOR  STAINED  GLASS:  “THE 
RETURN  OF  ALSACE  AND  LORRAINE.”- 
This  design,  by  M.  Wagrez,  is  the  one  re- 
ferred to  in  “ Our  Letter  from  Paris  ” of  Nov.  7, 
1885,  in  the  description  of  the  stained-glass' 
exhibits  in  M.  Champigneulle’s  room  at  the 
“ Exhibition  du  Travail”  held  at  that  period  in 
the  Palais  d’lndustrie.  Our  able  Paris  corre- 
spondent, in  sending  us  a photograph  of  the 
cartoon,  expressed  his  regret  at  the  use  of  art 
for  the  expression  of  political  feeling,  with 
which  art  has  really  nothing  to  do.  We  concur 
in  his  opinion ; but  the  whole  design  is  so 
spirited,  and  the  group  representing  France  and' 
the  two  provinces, — the  mother-country  re- 
ceiving back  her  daughters, — is  so  expressive 
and  so  admirably  composed,  that  we  believe  all 
our  readers  will  concur  with  us  in  thinking  the 
design  well  worth  publication. 


THE  FORTH  BRIDGE. 

We  give  in  this  number  a series  of  illustra- 
tions of  the  making  and  launching  of  the 
caissons  for  the  foundations  of  the  piers  of  this 
immense  work,  and  two  sheets  of  the  working 
drawings  of  the  iron  work,  all  which  are  repro- 
duced from  drawings  made  in  the  engineer’s 
office,  and  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Baker  for  this 
purpose.  We  give  also  a small  view  of  a por- 
tion of  the  bridge  as  it  will  appear  when  com- 
pleted, along  with  the  adjoining  coast;  this  is 
reproduced  from  a photograph  of  the  Bite, 
upon  which  the  bridge  has  been  drawn  to  the 
proper  scale,  in  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  its 
magnitude  in  reference  to  the  surrounding 
country,  in  which  respect  it  casts  into  the  shade 
any  other  engineering  work  of  modern  times  -r 
and  this  view  will  enable  readers  to  understand 
the  complaint  which  Mr.  Baker  informed  us 
was  made  against  him  by  an  inhabitant  of  the 
district,  who  objected  to  his  coming  there  and 
“ dwarfing  the  hills.” 

Some  of  the  principal  practical  details  wo 
extract  from  one  of  several  papers  on  the 
design  and  construction  of  the  bridge,  read  by 
its  engineer  before  those  who  were  desirous 
for  detailed  information  in  regard  to  it. 

“ Five  tenders  were  submitted  for  the  con- 
struction and  erection  of  the  bridge,  the 
amounts  varying  from  1,487,000/.  to  2,301,760/., 
and  the  contract  was  finally  let  to  Messrs. 
Tancred,  Arrol,  & Co.,  on  the  21st  of  December; 
1S82,  for  1,600,000/.,  which  was  within  5,000/. 
of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work,  as  prepared 
by  Mr.  Fowler  and  myself  for  Parliamentary 
purposes. 

The  total  length  of  viaduct  included  in  thig 
contract  is  about  a mile  and  a half,  and  there- 
are  : — 

2 spans  ofl,7’0ft.  each. 

2 „ 676  „ 

15  ,,  168  „ 

6 26  „ 

Including  piers,  there  is  thus  almost  exactly 
one  mile  of  main  spans,  and  half  a mile  o? 
viaduct  approach.  The  clear  headway  under 


FORTH  BRIDGE 

Perspective  View,  shewing  scale  in  relation  to  the  landscape. 


SCULPTURE,  NEW  HOTEL  DE  YILLE,  NEUILLY,  PARIS. M.  Tony  Noel,  Sculptor 
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the  centre  of  the  bridge  is  150  ft.  above  high- 
water,  and  the  highest  part  of  the  bridge  is 
361  ft.  above  the  same  datura.  Each  of  the 
three  main  piers  consists  of  a group  of  four 
cylindrical  masonry  and  concrete  piers,  49  ft.  in 
diameter  at  the  top,  and  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  in 
diameter  at  the  bottom.  The  deepest  pier  is 
about  70  ft.  below  low-water,  and  the  rise  of 
tide  is  18  ft.  at  ordinary  springs.  In  the  piers 
there  are  about  120,000  cube  yards  of  masonry, 
and  in  the  superstructure  about  45,000  tons  of 
steel. 

The  caissons,  which  were  built  on  shore, 
launched  and  floated  into  position,  are  70  ft. 
in  diameter  at  the  cutting  edge,  and  taper  1 
in  46  to  facilitate  sinking.  At  1 ft.  above  low 
water,  which  is  the  top  of  the  permanent 
caisson  and  commencement  of  the  granite- 
faced masonry,  the  diameter  is  60  ft.  A work- 
ing chamber  7 ft.  high  is  provided  at  the  bottom 
of  the  caisson,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported 
by  four  strong  lattice  girders  18  ft.  deep,  and 
cross  girders  3 ft.  deep  spaced  4 ft.  apart.  An 
internal  skin  7 ft.  distant  from  the  external 
skin,  and  vertical  diaphragms,  form  pockets 
which  can  be  filled  with  concrete  at  any  point 
where,  owing  to  the  slope  of  the  ground  and 
the  varying  hardness  of  the  silt  and  clay,  a 
heavier  pressure  is  desired  to  force  down  the 
caisson.  Three  shafts,  3 ft.  6 in.  in  diameter, 
with  air-locks  at  the  top,  pipes  for  admitting 
water  and  ejecting  silt,  and  other  of  the  usual 
appliances,  are  provided.  The  air-locks  for 
passing  out  the  clay  and  boulders  as  designed 
by  Mr.  Arrol  and  myself  have,  instead  of  the 
usual  hinged  doors,  two  sliding  doors  like 
horizontal  sluice  valves,  across  the  3 ft.  6 in. 
shafts,  which  are  worked  by  little  hydraulic 
rams,  or  by  hand,  and  are  interlocked  like  rail- 
way points  and  signals,  so  that  one  slide  cannot 
be  opened  until  the  other  is  closed.  Mounted 
3n  the  side  of  the  air-lock  is  a steam  engine 
which,  by  meanB  of  a shaft  passing  through  a 
stuffing-box  in  the  side  of  the  air-lock  and  a 
Irum  inside,  winds  up  the  excavated  material 
:n  skips  containing  one  cubic  yard.  The  opera- 
tion of  hoisting,  opening  slides,  and  discharging 
:s  rapidly  performed,  so  the  two  locks  have  a 
arge  working  capacity.  A third  air-lock,  with 
ride  doors,  ladder,  and  hoist,  is  also  provided 
‘or  the  men. 

All  of  the  pneumatic  caissons  are  filled  with 
soncrete  up  to  low-water  mark,  the  mixture 
>eing  27  cubic  feet  of  broken  whinstone,  7 cubio 
eet  of  sand,  and  5£  cubic  feet  of  cement, 
rhich  together  make  a full  yard  of  concrete, 
laving  a crushing  resistance  of  about  50  tons 
ier  square  foot. 

Above  low  water  the  cylindrical  piers,  which 
re  49  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  top,  55  ft.  at  the 
ottom,  and  36  ft.  high,  consist  of  the  strongest 
lasonry,  the  hearting  being  flat  - bedded  Ar- 
roath  stone  with  both  horizontal  and  vertical 
ond,  and  the  facing  Aberdeen  granite,  the 
diole  set  in  two  to  one  cement  mortar,  and 
uilt  in  the  dry  within  temporary  wrought-iron 
aissons.  In  the  shallow  piers  where  the  rock 
i stepped  the  masonry  is  carried  down  to  the 
3ck  itself,  and  wrought-iron  hoops  36  in.  by 
h in.  bind  the  bases  of  the  piers.  At  the  top 
E all  the  piers  18  in.  by  1£  in.  hoops,  and  mid- 
ay  down  18  in.  by  j in.  hoops,  are  also  built 
i,  and  it  is  believed  that  these  cylindrical 
lasses  of  masonry  are  as  completely  monolithic 
3 can  be  attained  or  desired.  In  each  cylin- 
rical  pier  there  are  forty-eight  steel  bolts  2£  in. 
l diameter  and  24  ft.  long  to  hold  down  the 
3d-plates  and  super  - structure  of  the  main 
)ans. 

Over  the  piers  the  arched  tubular  lower 
ember  forms  a connexion  with  the  upper  bed- 
lates,  the  vertical  and  diagonal  tubes,  and  the 
teral  and  vertical  cross  bracing,  so  that  con- 
derable  thought  had  to  be  given  to  the  details 
> this  point.  A full-sized  model  was  prepared, 
id  different  modes  of  arranging  the  junctions 
ere  set  out  and  modelled.  Finally,  it  was 
Jcided  to  gradually  change  the  tubular  lower 
ember  into  a box  form  with  one  rounded  upper 
>rner,  where  it  meets  the  skewback  or  part 
^er  the  pier,  and  by  internal  vertical  and  hori- 
ntal  diaphragms,  to  make  the  latter  a cellular 
ructure  of  enormous  strength  and  stiffness, 
Eering  facilities  for  attachments  in  any 
quired  direction.  Several  layers  of  plates 
rm  the  bottom  of  this  skewback,  and  consti- 
te  what  may  be  termed  the  “ upper  bed-plate” 
the  bridge.  The  “ lower  bed-plate”  consists 
similar  layers  of  plates  riveted  together  and 
lted  to  the  pier;  and  the  two  bed-plates  are 
-e  to  slide  on  each  other  within  certain  limits 


to  be  referred  to  more  particularly  hereafter. 
The  layers  of  plates  run  longitudinally  and 
transversely,  to  meet  the  different  stresses ; 
and,  after  the  edges  are  planed,  the  plates  are 
fitted  together,  clamped  between  girders,  and 
drilled  by  special  machines  through  their  whole 
thickness.  About  1,000  lineal  feet  of  H in. 
holes  have  to  be  drilled  in  each  bed-plate,  which 
in  practice  with  the  eight-drill  machine  takes 
about  eighteen  days,  including  stoppages.  In 
the  upper  bed-plates  holes  about  11  in.  square, 
with  corners  rounded  to  a 3-in.  radius,  are 
required,  in  some  instances,  to  clear  the  nuts 
of  the  holding-down  bolts,  and  these  are  cut 
readily  by  a simple  tool  devised  by  Mr.  Arrol. 
In  other  cases,  12-ft.  diameter  recesses,  2 in. 
deep,  have  to  be  bored  for  what  may  be  termed 
a huge  key  or  dowel,  which  will  connect  the 
upper  and  lower  bed-plates,  but  allow  a 
slight  rotation  ; and  this  also  requires  a special 
tool. 

The  tension  members  and  cross  bracing  gene- 
rally consist  of  box  lattice  girders,  which  are 
drilled  by  travelling  machines  of  similar  type 
to  those  already  referred  to  in  connexion  with 
the  tubular  members.  All  of  the  rivets  are  of 
steel,  having  a tensile  strength  of  about  27 
tons,  an  elongation  of  about  30  per  cent.,  and  a 
shearing  resistance  of  from  22  tons  to  24  tons 
per  square  inch.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  hydraulic  riveting  is  used  throughout. 
The  nuts  and  washers  of  the  holding-down  bolts 
and  some  other  parts  are  of  cast  steel,  having  a 
tensile  strength  of  30  tons  per  square  inch,  and 
an  elongation  of  8 to  10  per  cent. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  size  of  the  structure 
elastic  deformations  which  may  be  neglected  in 
ordinary  cases  have  to  be  provided  for. 

Obviously  during  the  early  stages  of  erection, 
before  much  weight  comes  on  the  bed-plates, 
the  tube  will  be  practically  free  to  expand  and 
contract.  Ultimately,  when  the  whole  weight 
of  the  completed  structure  rests  on  the  piers, 
the  friction  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
upper  and  lower  bed-plates  will  probably  be 
sufficient  to  prevent  movement  except  under 
extremes  of  temperature  and  heavy  wind 
pressure  of  rare  occurrence.  The  attachment 
of  the  superstructure  to  the  piers  partakes  thus 
of  the  character  of  a safety  friction  clutch. 
Movement  will  not  occur  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, and,  if  an  excessive  shock  from 
some  unforeseen  cause  arise  on  the  super- 
structure, it  can  only  be  transmitted  to  the 
masonry  of  the  pier  through  the  sliding  surface 
of  the  upper  and  lower  bed-plates.” 

Mr.  Baker  has  kindly  supplied  us  with  the 
following  notes  as  to  the  state  of  the  works  at 
the  present  moment : — 

PIERS. 

South  Queensferry  Main  Piers. — Three  of  the 
four  piers  in  this  group  are  completed,  and  the 
last  has  been  sunk  to  a depth  of  50  ft.  below 
low  water. 

Inchgarvie  and  Fife  Main  Piers. — Seven  are 
finished,  and  the  eighth  is  carried  up  above 
high  water. 

The  Viaduct  Piers  are  all  carried  up  to  the 
height  at  which  the  girders  are  first  erected. 
On  the  five  north  spans  the  girders  are  built, 
and  are  being  raised  by  hydraulic  machinery. 
The  operation  of  building  the  piers  is  carried  on 
simultaneously.  On  the  south  side  seven  of 
the  girders  are  built,  but  the  raising  has  not 
been  commenced. 

SUPERSTRUCTURE. 

About  16,000  tons  of  steel  plates,  angle-bars, 
and  other  forms  of  material  for  the  1,700  ft. 
spans,  have  been  delivered  at  the  shops  at 
Queensferry.  There  the  operations  of  fitting 
them  together,  planing,  and  drilling  are  being 
carried  on ; and  about  10,000  tons  are  com- 
pleted ready  for  erection.  The  work  of  erec- 
tion has  commenced  at  each  of  the  three  main 
piers.  At  South  Queensferry,  two  of  the 
“ lower  bed  - plates  ” have  been  placed  in 
position.  At  Inchgarvie  also  two  bed-plates 
have  been  placed,  and  the  massive  horizontal 
tube  between  the  piers  is  erected.  At  Fife,  all 
the  lower  bed-plates  are  laid,  the  horizontal 
tubes  between  the  piers,  and  the  complicated 
mass  called  the  “ skewback,”  resting  directly 
over  the  piers,  is  well  in  hand. 

The  most  interesting  events  that  have  hap- 
pened lately  have  been  the  rapid  and  successful 
founding  and  erection  of  the  deep  piers  for  the 
Inchgarvie  group,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
South  Queensferry  caisson,  which  was  wrecked 
the  1st  of  January,  1885. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  ANDREW,  WILLESDEN 
GREEN. 

Tins  is  a good  example  of  the  qualities  of 
picturesqueness  combined  with  solidity  and 
simplicity,  for  which  the  churches  designed  by 
its  architect,  Mr.  Jas.  Brooks,  are  notable. 
There  is  scarcely  anything  of  what  is  usually 
called  “ ornament”  in  the  church  and  the 
clergy-house  with  which  it  groups  in  so  pleasing 
a manner;  yet  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  to 
produce  an  architectural  picture  of  no  ordinary 
charm. 


NORTH  PORCH,  ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL. 

The  three  sheets  of  lithographs,  giving  the 
elevation,  section,  plan,  and  decorative  details 
of  the  North  Porch  of  the  Metropolitan 
Cathedra],  are  reproduced  from  the  set  of 
drawings  which  gained  their  author,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Troup,  the  Royal  Academy  Silver  Medal  for 
measured  drawings  of  architecture.  At  a time 
when  the  architecture  of  Wren  is  so  much 
studied  as  now,  careful  drawings  of  this  portion 
of  his  great  building,  of  which  we  believe  there 
is  no  published  illustration  on  the  same  scale 
and  of  the  Bame  accuracy,  will  probably  be 
valued  by  many  of  our  readers.  We  do  not, 
however,  profess  admiration  for  all  the 
decorative  details,  in  spite  of  Wren’s  name. 
Festoons  and  ribbons  are  not  decorative  design, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 


OBITUARY. 

Dr.  Samuel  Birch,  F.S.A. — We  record  with 
much  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Birch 
D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Keeper  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Oriental  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum 
which  took  place  after  a short  illness  at  noon 
last  Sunday,  at  his  residence,  Caversham-road, 
N.W.  According  to  the  Times,  Dr.  Birch,  who 
had  just  completed  his  seventy-second  year, 
was  the  grandson  of  Samuel  Birch,  Alderman 
and  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Rev.  Samnel  Birch,  D.D.,  reotor  of 
St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  in  the  City  of  London,  and 
vicar  of  Little  Marlow,  Buckinghamshire.  In 
1834,  Dr.  Birch  entered  the  service  of  the 
Crown  under  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Records,  where  he  was  the  contemporary  of  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  Duffus  Hardy.  In  January, 
1836,  he  received  an  appointment  under  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  in  whose 
service  he  has  spent  just  fifty  years.  On  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Barnewell,  he  became 
Assistant  Keeper  of  the  Department  of 
Antiquities, — a miscellaneous  mass  at  that 
time,  including  the  whole  range  of  Greek 
Roman,  British,  Oriental,  and  Egyptian  archce- 
ology,  as  well  as  ancient  and  Mediasval  numis- 
matics and  ethnology.  In  1861,  on  the  sub- 
division of  this  vast  and  valuable  collection 
Dr.  Birch  undertook  the  responsible  position  of 
Keeper  of  the  Oriental,  British,  and  Medimva 
Sections.  At  a subsequent  period  of  further 
division,  his  attention  was  confined  solely  to  the 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities,  with  which 
his  name  will  always  be  associated.  We  may 
add  that  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  the 
President,  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archae- 
ology. He  was  the  author  of  a long  list  of 
works,  and  had  been  for  many  years  an  occa- 
sional contributor  to  the  columns  of  the 
Builder. 

Mr.  Thomas  Goodchild,  F.R.I.B.A.  — We 
record  with  regret  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Goodchild,  which  took  place  a few  days  since, 
after  a protracted  illness.  For  some  years  he 
held  the  office  of  Surveyor  to  the  Teddington 
Local  Board.  He  was  elected  a Fellow  of  the 
Institute  of  Architects  in  1880.  His  works  in- 
clude the  Free  Church  of  England,  the  Wesleyan 
Chapel,  and  the  Vicarage  (the  latter  illustrated 
in  the  Builder  for  July  3,  1880)  at  Teddington; 
and  the  Vicarage  at  Hampton.  His  design  in 
the  Bagshot  Church  competition  was  placed 
second,  and  was  illustrated  in  the  Builder  for 
March  25,  1882. 


Tarnislied  Silver  for  Decorative  Use. — 

In  reference  to  our  “Note”  on  this  subject 
(p.  815,  ante),  we  may  mention  that  a specimen 
panel  of  the  decorative  use  of  this  material 
may  be  seen  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Merrick, 
:arver  and  gilder,  200,  Brompton-road. 


BUILDER. 
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DISCOVERY  OF  SCULPTURED  FIGURES 
AT  CLAPHAM. 

A very  remarkable  discovery  has  been  made 
beneath  the  modern  Church  of  St.  Paul, 
Clapham.  This  building,  a long,  flat-roofed 
mass  of  brickwork,  pierced  with  two  ranges  of 
windows,  is  conspicuous  enough  from  the 
elevated  position  it  occupies  close  to  the 
Wandsworth-road. 

It  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  parish  church 
of  Clapham  previously  to  the  erection  of  what 
is  now  the  actual  parish  church  on  Clapham 
Common.  Mr.  J.  \V.  Grover,  C.E.,  F.b.A., 
having  recently  delivered  a lecture  upon  the 
various  associations  and  buildings  of  old 
Clapham,  was  led  to  test  the  accuracy  of  a 
passing  remark  in  Brayley’s  “ History  of 
Surrey,”  that  certain  remarkable  monumental 
figures  formerly  in  the  old  church  had  been 
deposited  in  one  of  the  vaults.  There  was  also 
a local  tradition  that  some  of  the  monuments 
had  been  stowed  away  when  the  church  was 
demolished.  Acting  upon  these  data,  and  with 
the  friendly  help  and  assistance  of  the  Local 
Burial  Board,  Mr.  G.  Aldridge,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Board,  and  Mr.  Grover  set  to 
work.  An  old  wall  was  soon  reached  by  their 
workmen,  and,  this  being  followed,  a flight  of 
steps  was  found,  leading  to  a vault,  apparently 
extending  beneath  the  present  church.  All 
knowledge  of  this  entrance  had  been  lost,  the 
burial-ground  being  closed.  There  was  nothing 
to  bar  the  entrance  to  the  vault,  and  the  work- 
men speedily  called  the  explorers  to  enter.  The 
vault  appeared  to  be  a subterranean  museum  of 
sculpture  as  the  lights  revealed  the  contents. 

In  one  place,  facing  them,  was  a magnificent 
marble  figure  of  a knight  in  armour,  opposite 
was  the  figure  of  a younger  man.  In  the  vault 
beyond  was  that  of  a lady  of  mature  years. 
Beyond  was  a sitting  figure  of  a young  lady  in 
full  evening  costume  with  an  elaborate  arrange- 
ment of  ringlets.  In  a small  corner  was  the 
standing  figure  of  a young  child  holding  a skull. 

All  these  were  found  to  be  of  pure  white 
marble,  still  clean  and  but  little  covered  with 
dust,  so  that,  in  some  places,  the  polished 
surfaces  remained.  This  discovery  on  becoming 
known  has  created  a great  deal  of  remark 
beyond  the  locality  itself,  and  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  render  a few  notes  of  the  local 
history,  which  we  now  proceed  to  do.  The 
monuments  are  described  by  several  old  writers 
who  had  seen  them  when  they  were  in  their 
original  positions,  and  the  frequency  of  these 
remarks  attests  the  interest  which  they  appear 
always  to  have  obtained. 

The  parish  church  of  Clapham  appears  to 
have  passed  through  the  long  phases  of  history 
which  are  very  much  the  same  in  the  case  of  each 
of  these  venerable  buildings  scattered  through- 
out our  land  in  such  great  numbers.  The  manor 
is  named  at  a very  early  period,  since  in  King 
Alfred’s  time  it  was  charged  with  an  annual 
payment  to  the  monks  of  Chertsey  of  200  pence. 
Its  owners  are  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Hardi- 
•canute,  since  the  drunken  feast  which  caused 
tne  monarch’s  death  was  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  its 
then  lord  with  a Danish  nobleman.  Domesday 
Book  has  its  record  of  the  district,  but  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  church, — a circumstance  not  at  all 
conclusive,  as  showing  that  it  did  not  then  exist. 
We  know  that  it  was  standing  in  the  twelfth 
century,  since  the  advowson  then  passed  to  the 
monks  of  Merton  Abbey,  who  appear  to  have 
held  it  until  the  Dissolution.  A chantry  was 
founded  here  by  Thomas  Romayne  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  Edward  II.  Then  there  are 
records  of  more  recent  additions  as  follows : — - 
The  form  of  the  building,  which  was  probably 
only  a nave  and  chancel  originally,  was  altered 
in  1500,  when  a chapel  was  added  on  the  north 
side,  close  to  the  west  end.  A corresponding 
chapel  was  added  on  the  south  side,  called 
Walter  Frost’s  Chapel.  These  are  stated  to 
have  been  in  the  form  of  western  transepts, 
and  that  on  the  north  side,  at  any  rate,  had  a 
north  gable,  with  a.  ridge  going  north  and  south. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  projection  was 
not  the  Atkins  Chapel,  which  was  more  probably 
at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle.  A north 
aisle  was  added  about  1715,  by  Mr.  Hewer  E. 
Hewer,  and  a south  aisle  was  erected  at  the 
same  time  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners. 


parish  church.  The  old  building  was  then 
demolished,  except  the  north  aisle,  which  was 
retained  for  burial  services,  until  the  erection 
of  the  present  St.  Paul’s  Chapel  on  part  of  the 
site  in  1814,  when  it  was  pulled  down  entirely. 
The  old  church  was  remarkable  for  a large 
number  of  monuments,  which  are  spoken  of  as 
being  of  excellent  workmanship.  These  are 
described  by  the  old  writers  already  referred  to, 
and  the  inscriptions  are  given  at  length.  These 
will  be  noted  in  part  as  we  proceed.  The  prin- 
cipal monuments  were  those  of  Sir  Richard 
Atkins,  knt.  and  bart.,  and  his  lady,  Rebecca, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Edward  Wright,  who  were 

presented  by  recumbent  figures  of  white 
marble  on  an  altar  tomb.  They  were  buried  in 
a vault  in  the  churchyard.  Close  to  them  were 
figures  of  Henry,  the  eldest  son,  and  Rebecca 
and  Annabella,  their  first  and  second  daughters, 
the  monuments  having  been  erected  by  their 
parents,  there  being  verses  beneath  each  of 
them. 

As  a specimen,  that  on  Annabella,  the  eldest 
daughter,  who  died  in  1670,  in  her  nineteenth 
year,  is  subjoined.  The  verses  were  somewhat 
similar  beneath  each  of  the  other  two  figures, 
but  those  now  given  may  be  taken  as  fair 
samples  of  the  rest : — 


Could  Teares  have  sav'd  her  precious  Life,  noe  doubt, 
A gen’ral  Deluge  had  been  pour'd  out ; 

Or  could  the  skill  of  all  the  learned  have 
Prevailed,  but  to  repriove  her  from  the  grave, 
Mankind  had  ne’er  permitted  soe  much  Worth 
(T?  theyre  great  Loss)  to  vanish  from  the  Earth. 

She  dyed  young  not  that  she  really  could 
Be  Weary  yet  so  soon  of  doeing  good ; 

But  fit  for  Heaven  she  without  pretence 
Might  justly  scorn  a meaner  Residence.” 


Messrs.  Brayley  & Britton,  in  their  “ History 
of  Surrey,”  state,  in  a footnote,  that  the  above 
monument  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
effigies  themselves  consigned  to  sepulture  in  one 
of  the  vaults  when  the  new  chapel  was  built. 

“ Although  in  a bad  taste  in  regard  to  dress,— 
the  son,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  in 
February,  1677,  being  represented  in  a Roman 
dress,  with  a flowing  peruke,  and  the  daughters 
in  gowns  with  full  sleeves  and  stiff  bodices, — 
they  were  superiorly  wrought  and  deserved 
preservation  above  ground.” 

We  are  indebted  to  Lysons’s  “ Environs  of 
London,”  1792,  for  information  as  to  the  thon 
position  of  the  monuments  in  the  old  church. 
The  building  had  been  at  that  time  pulled 
down  except  the  north  aisle  (he  says  the  south 
aisle  by  mistake).  The  tomb  of  Sir  Richard 
and  his  wife  was  at  the  north-east  corner,  and 
it  still  possessed  its  curious  iron  railings  and 
pennons,  the  armorial  bearings  being  given  by 
Lysons.  Adjoining  it,  on  the  east  wall,  was  the 
monument  of  their  three  children, — Henry,  who 
died  in  1677,  aged  twenty-four  ; Rebecca,  who 
died  in  1661,  aged  nine  ; and  Annabella,  already 
referred  to.  These  stone  monuments  appear  to 
have  been  grouped  into  one  composition,  for 
Lysons  states  that  their  effigies  are  as  large  as 
life,  under  an  arch  supported  by  columns  of 
white  marble  of  the  Corinthian  order.  ‘‘The 
son  is  represented  sitting,  in  a Roman  dress, 
with  a flowing  peruke.  The  daughters  are 
standing,  dressed  in  gowns  with  full  sleeves 
puckered,  and  plain  stomachers.” 

Reference  is  also  made  to  many  other  monu- 
ments by  the  old  writers,  a few  of  which  may  be 
noted.  The  tomb  of  Bartholomew  Clerke  was 
on  the  south  wall,  and  represented  himself,  his 
wife,  and  son  kneeling,  the  whole  being  in  a 
recess,  above  being  the  arms  of  Clerke  and 
Haselrigge.  Dr.  Martin  Lister’s  monument  was 
also  on  the  south  wall,  probably  recently  re- 
erected to  shut  in  that  side  of  the  north  aisle 
kept  up.  There  were  two  old  brasses  on 
the  south  wall,  that  to  the  memory  of  W. 
Tableer  having  come  from -the  old  middle  aisle. 
The  monument  of  W.  Hewer  was  on  the  north 
wall.  Lysons  gives  the  names  of  several  other 
monuments  which  were  destroyed  when  the 
building  was  pulled  down  ; but  he  refers  to  the 
existence  of  one  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Lawrence 
Bromfelde,  knight,  who  died  in  1668,  and  which 
was  then  in  the  churchyard.  This  appears  from 
Strype  to  have  been  a flat  stone  by  the  Com- 
munion rails. 

There  is  an  old  view  of  the  remains  of  Clapham 
Church,  taken  from  the  north  east,  engraved  in 
vol.  85,  part  2,  page  489,  of  the  Gentleman’ $ 
Magazine,  drawn  just  before  the  demolition  of 


The  building  continued  in  this  condition  until  this  remaining  portion  to  make  way  for  the 
1774,  when  the  growing  population  required  erection  of  St.  Paul’s  Chapel.  It  shows  an 
still  further  accommodation,  and  by  an  Act  of  eastern  portion  standing  like  a small  chancel 
Parliament  the  new  church  on  Clapham  attached  to  a western  nave,  the  latter  being,  in 
Common  was  then  erected,  and  constituted  the  \ fact,  the  north  aisle.  There  is  a transept-hke 


projection  at  the  west  end  with  a gabled  roof,  . 
the  whole  of  this  part  being  built  of  brick,  , 
having  moulded  cornices  broken  around  pilaster  i 
buttresses,  and  round-headed  windows  are  in  the  ; 
bays  between  them. 

The  eastern  buildiug  is  smaller  and  evidently  y 
of  more  ancient  date,  having  a three-light  : 
window  on  the  north  side,  with  transom  and  .. 
Tudor  arches  in  the  heads,  the  whole  being  con-  ■ 
tained  beneath  a flat  moulded  label,  returned  j 
at  the  angles. 

A similar  window  is  shown  at  the  east  end,  I 
but  blocked.  This  was  most  probably  the. 
Atkins  Chapel,  for  the  monuments  have  been  i 
found  as  nearly  as  possible  beneath  it,  as  far  as  j 
can  be  told  by  an  examination  of  the  site  and  the.! 
local  surroundings.  The  view  has  been  taken  i 
after  the  demolition  of  the  nave  and  south  aisle, e 
and  it  therefore  shows  only  the  portion  which 
remained  from  1778  until  1814,  and  the  demo- 
lition of  this  part  itself  took  place  before  the 
view  was  published,  the  editor  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  brasses  and  as  many  of  thei 
monuments  as  possible  may  be  set  up  in  thei. 
new  chapel.  . . 

We  have  referred  already  to  the  inscriptions) 
on  the  tombs,  and  have  given  a sample  of  thefa 
kind  of  versification  employed.  Should  thd 
others  be  required  by  any  of  our  readers,  they, 
can  be  readily  obtained,  since  they  are  given  lit 
full  in  the  1720  edition  of  Stowe’s  “ London,  i; 
edited  by  Strype.  The  Latin  inscriptions  orcj 
Sir  Richard’s  tomb  are  also  printed.  These  arc 
given  again  for  the  most  part  in  the  description 
of  the  church  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
Strype  also  gives  the  armorial  bearings  on  th(! 
tomb,  and  from  his  further  notice  we  are  abloi 
to  ascertain  that  the  monument  of  the  Dean  oc 
Arches  was  originally  on  the  south  wall  of  thili 
north  aisle,  and  the  position  described  b)tj 
Lysons,  after  the  demolition  of  the  body  of  thil 
church,  was,  doubtless,  its  original  one,— —a-- 
least,  since  the  erection  of  the  north  aisls 
itself. 

Bartholomew  Clerke,  Dean  of  Arches,  wa 
lord  of  the  manor  prior  to  its  purchase  b\ 
the  Atkins  family.  He  died  in  Marck,  I58ifl 
aged  fifty-two.  * His  wife,  Eleanor  Hazeij 
rigge,  was  represented  with  him,  togethd^ 
with  their  son.  A daughter  had  been  apparentls 
at  one  time  also  on  the  monument,  but  hefl 
figure  had  disappeared  in  Strype’s  time.  Bota 
parents  were  represented  kneeling  before  desks! 
the  Dean  being  in  a red  robe. 

Dr.  Martin  Lister,  F.R.S.,  was  commemorate:) 
with  his  wife,  Hannah.  He  died  February  2n.i 
1711-12,  having  been  for  several  years  an  ii 
habitant  of  Clapham,  and  bequeathed  51.  for) 
commemoration  service  for  his  wife.  He  w.vt 
the  author  of  the  “Synopses  Conchyliorumrt 
published  in  two  folio  volumes  in  1685,  au| 
containing  a very  good  series  of  accurari 
engravings  of  all  the  shells  known  in  his  timij 
the  drawings  having  been  made  by  his  titj 
daughters.  I 

The  Wm.  Hewer  whose  monument  has  be)| 
referred  to  was  the  servant  and  friend  Ii 
Samuel  Pepys,  at  whose  fine  house  on  1 1 
Common  Pepys  died. 

A few  days  since  we  paid  a visit  to  the  moxci 
ments,  thanks  to  a private  view,  cards  : 
which  had  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Aldridge  a | 
J.  Collins,  members  of  the  Burial  Board.  ’ I 
found  a stream  of  people  constantly  ascend'xj 
and  descending  into  the  vault,  the  entrance)! 
which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  present  chaja 
The  greatest  possible  interest  was  being  shoi 
in  the  discovery,  and  during  the  two  or  tht: 
hours  when  the  entrance  was  open  over  ;i 
persons  were  computed  to  have  inspect 
what  had  been  found  It  was,  indeed,  a remai 
able  sight  to  find,  on  descending,  a numbeiili 
exquisitely-wrought  figures  standing  outi| 
strong  and  vivid  relief  from  the  darkness: 
the  vault.  Not  to  repeat  what  has  been  alrer 
stated,  the  following  notes  may  serve  to  descs 
what  exists  The  figure  of  the  standing  km! 

that  of  Sir  Richard  Atkins,  who  < j 
August  19th,  1689.  He  is  clad  in  the  l|l 
plate-armour  of  the  period,  a sash  being  gEj 
fully  arranged  over  it  from  his  shouldersn 
looped  around  the  armour;  linen  wristbilh 
showing,  and  the  head  covered  by  a large  wi 
ringlets  flowing  down  upon  the  shoulders, 
is  a recumbent  figure,  as  is  attested  by) 
mattress,  but  it  is  now  sot  upright.  H 
companion  figure,  Sir  Richard's  wife,  is  t 
found  in  the  adjacent  vault,  lying  upomij 
ancient  leaden  coffins.  She  is  clad  in  a nei. 
arranged  gown,  with  a stiff-pointed  stomaoj) 
a tippet  is  elegantly  arranged  over  the  shouli- 
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,nd  the  hair  is  covered  with  looped  drapery.  The 
ldest  son,  Henry,  is  in  a sitting  attitude,  clad 
n Roman  scale  armour,  closely  fitting  and 
lexible  to  the  form,  the  arms  and  legs  bare  ; 
le,  too,  has  a large  flowing  wig.  At  the  end 
>f  the  vault  the  sitting  figure  is  that  of 
Lnnabella,  whose  epitaph  has  already  been 
jiven.  The  head-dress  is  something  very 
•emarkable.  It  is  carved  with  exquisite  grace, 
idorned  with  pearls,  while  a string  of  pearls 
s around  the  lady’s  neck.  The  stomacher 
s very  pointed  and  very  low,  the  arms 
ire  bare  from  below  the  elbow  joint,  the 
apper  part  of  the  arm  being  covered  with 
Irapery.  The  costume  is,  in  fact,  evening  dress, 
rery  beautiful,  but  rather  remarkable  for  a 
funereal  monument.  A book  is  held  in  the  left 
tiand.  The  last  figure  to  be  noted  is  that  of  a 
little  girl,  the  Rebecca  of  the  inscriptions.  It  is 
i charming  little  figure,  of  pleasing  expression, 
ilad  in  a pretty  child’s  dress,  with  an  edging  of 
lace  elaborately  carved.  As  the  light  fell  upon 
the  young  little  face,  many  of  the  visitors  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  that  it  was  the  best  of  tbe 
series.  The  expression  of  the  face  in  no  way 
prepares  us  for  the  skull  which  is  held  in  the 
child’s  two  hands.  These  figures  are  all  life 
Bize,  and  carved  in  white  marble  of  close  grain. 
They  are  fine  works  of  art,  studied  and 
grouped  in  an  admirable  manner;  the  counten- 
ances express  such  individuality  that  we  have 
no  doubt  but  that  they  are  portraits  to  the  life. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  Who  was  the 
sculptor  ? There  is  not  a clue  to  this  in  any 
of  the  old  writers  consulted.  This  is,  however, 
the  fate  of  the  sculptors  of  most  of  the  monu- 
ments in  the  old  churches  around  London,  the 
works  of  art  in  these,  of  seventeenth-century 
date,  being  in  fact,  more  numerous  than  ordinary 
observers  may  be  ready  to  believe.  Certain  it 
is,  that  those  at  Clapham  may  be  classed  with 
the  best.  We  observed,  with  no  little  interest, 
that  some  of  the  architectural  members  belong- 
ing to  one  or  another  of  these  tombs  are  piled 
up  in  various  parte  of  the  vault.  There  are 
two  moulded  ribs,  apparently  quadrants  of  a 
circle,  which  probably  formed  the  semicircular 
arch  of  the  three  childrens’  tomb,  while  in 
another  place  a white  marble  slab  actually  con- 
tains the  three  inscriptions,  one  of  which,  taken 
from  Strype,  and  not  from  the  work  itself,  we 
have  already  given.  There  are  lengths  of 
(white  marble  cornice  with  flat  modillions, 
lengths  of  black  marble,  one  or  two  shields, 
two  or  three  lengths  of  scroll  work  in  black  or 
grey,  the  light  did  not  show  which,  with  white 
shields,  and  mary  corbels  and  such  like,  quite 
sufficient  for  a Bkilful  hand  to  put  the  designs 
(together  again. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  these  remark- 
able works  will  not  be  left  to  the  darkness 
which  has  hung  over  them  for  more  than  eighty 
ifearB.  The  interest  taken  seems  to  show  very 
hmply  that  this  will  not  be  the  case, 
j The  churchyard  bears  abundant  evidence  as 
to  the  great  extent  of  the  monuments  so  need- 
lessly thrust  out  of  the  old  church.  One  of  the 
jfigures  of  the  Dean  of  Arches’  monument  is, 
|we  are  told,  locked  up  in  the  heating  apparatus  ; 

Ii  large  marble  Blab,  apparently  to  the  memory 
jf  Sir  Richard  Atkins’s  father,  was  recently 
[found  underground  during  some  repairs.  The 
(tablet  to  Dr.  Lister,  and  that  of  his  wife,  are 
pn  the  external  north  wall.  But  a glance  on 
leaving  showed  a rather  remarkable  monument 
pf  white  marble,  built  into  the  north-west  wall 
pf  the  transept,  of  the  large  addition  only 
Recently  made  to  the  church.  It  is  exposed  to 

Iind  and  weather.  It  is  hardly  to  be  credited 
hen  we  state  that  this  is  the  monument  of 
illiam  Hewer,  the  faithful  friend  of  Samuel 
spys.  We  have  already  noted  its  position 
ithin  old  Clapham  Church.  It  was  thrust 
it  at  the  demolition,  built  on  to  an  external 
all  when  St.  Paul’s  was  erected,  taken  down 
ily  recently,  but  again  fixed  externally. 

A monument  has  been  at  last  fixed  in  St. 
lave’s,  Hart-street,  to  commemorate  old 
imuel  Pepys ; cannot  something  be  done  to 
ve  this  of  his  friend  from  its  most  unworthy 
isition  ? 


4 Cheltenham  Grammar  School  Compe- 
tition.— The  Governors  have  awarded  the  first 
premium  of  100/.  to  the  design  under  the  motto 

Ind  device,  “ Arms  of  Pembroke  Coll.,  Oxon,” 
nd  the  second,  of  50/.,  to  “ Supervision.”  The 
irst  was  found  by  the  chairman,  on  opening  the 
ealed  envelope,  to  be  by  Mr.  Henry  Hall, 
’.R.I.B.A.,  Loudon;  and  the  latter  by  Messrs, 
t.  & E.  Conder,  London. 


THE  ENGLISH  IRON  TRADE  IN  1885. 

The  hopep, — faint,  it  is  true, — which  were 
raised  at  the  beginning  of  1885,  of  an  improve- 
ment in  the  iron  trade  of  this  country,  have  been 
rudely  dispelled  by  tbe  experiences  of  the  past 
year.  Bad  as  was  the  preceding  year,  the 
year  of  which  we  have  just  seen  the  close  was 
worse,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  the  present 
generation  has  passed  through  one  in  which  the 
effects  of  bad  trade  were  felt  more  keenly,  both 
by  employers  and  employed.  In  stating  this, 
we  have  said  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  the 
last  twelve  months,  and  it  is  a redeeming 
feature  of  the  past  year  that  the  distress  caused 
amongst  the  various  branches  of  the  iron  trade 
and  the  related  trades  by  want  of  employment 
has  been  borne  with  a fortitude  that  deserves 
all  praise,  whilst  the  philanthropic  and  practical 
efforts  made  to  relieve  the  ensuing  misery 
elicit  commendation  in  an  equal  degree. 
Without  inquiring  too  minutely  into  the  various 
causes  of  the  depression  which  has  been  charac- 
teristic of  1885,  it  may  be  broadly  stated  to  be 
due  to  a diminishing  demand  on  the  part  both 
of  home  and  foreign  consumers,  as  well  as  to 
a growing  competition  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers, a competition  unfortunately  fostered 
by  want  of  foresight  of  British  producers. 
The  International  Railmakers’  Association,  for 
instance,  which  has  been  condemned  by  all 
independent  journals  in  the  trade,  received  the 
support  of  English  manufacturers  in  the  vain 
hope  of  enabling  them  to  neutralise  that  com- 
petition. Warning  voices  were  raised,  but  to 
no  avail.  It  is  a grim  satisfaction  to  know 
that  even  those  who  countenanced  the  move- 
ment now  see  the  folly  of  the  manoeuvre,  which 
has  opened  up  markets  to  the  foreigner  which 
were  formerly  closed  to  him. 

The  unfailing  barometer  of  British  trade,  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns,  fully  corroborates  what 
has  been  stated  respecting  the  state  of  the 
English  iron  trade  during  1885.  The  exports 
of  iron  and  steel  during  the  first  eleven  months 
of  last  year  represented  a total  value  of 
20,128,3741.,  as  compared  with  22,707,708/.  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1884.  As  regards 
quantities,  the  exports  were  2,910,347  tons  last 
year,  against  3,267,490  tons  in  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1884.  The  great  falling-off  in  ship- 
building during  the  past  year  has  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  towards  curtailing  trade 
requirements,  besides  lowering  the  prices  both 
of  iron  and  Bteel.  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  total  output  of  British  shipyards  in  1885 
was  reduced  to  540,000  tons,  as  compared  with 

750.000  tons  in  18S4,  and  1,250,000  tons  in 
1883,  no  surprise  will  be  felt  that  this  great 
decrease  has  affected  the  iron  trade  of  this 
country  most  injuriously.  The  chief  cause, 
however,  of  the  prevailing  depression  in  the 
English  iron  trade  is  still  over-production.  It 
need  only  be  stated  that  the  crude  iron  in  stock 
at  the  present  moment  in  Scotland  and  Cleve- 
land alone  is  over  1,500,000  tons,  against 

1.221.000  tons  at  the  beginning  of  18S5,  and 
over  two  and  a half  million  tons  in  the 
whole  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  will  not 
need  much  eloquence  to  point  a moral.  The 
effect  of  such  stupendous  stocks  upon  the 
market  is  self-evident,  and  wo  can  scarcely 
be  surprised  if  the  tendency  throughout  the 
past  year  has  been  for  lower  prices.  It  is 
true  that  Scotch  pig-iron  warrants  have  been 
remarkably  uniform  in  value  throughout  the 
year,  if  we  except  a few  trifling  fluctuations, 
and  that  they  are  now  quoted  at  nearly  the 
same  rate  as  at  the  opening  of  1885,  viz.,  41s.  7d., 
against42s.  2Jd.  But  it  is  equally  truethat  Scotch 
warrants  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  specu- 
lators, who,  by  keeping  up  the  prices  of  the 
commodity  they  deal  in,  have  contributed 
towards  the  comparative  firmness  of  makers’ 
iron  without,  however,  benefiting  Scotch  iron- 
masters. For,  owing  to  the  dearness  of  Scotch 
iron,  the  floodgates  of  competition  were  opened 
to  Cleveland  makers,  who  have  managed  to 
place  over  90,000  tons  more  of  cheaper 
Middlesbrough  iron  in  Scotland  during  the  past 
year  than  in  1884.  No.  3 Cleveland  pig  was 
worth,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  35s.  3d., 
prompt  delivery,  aud  it  is  now  31s.  9d. 

The  rates  for  crude  iron  in  other  parts  have 
been  in  sympathy  with  those  of  the  two  principal 
producing  districts,  and  this  is  true  also  of  the 
trade  in  hematite  pig-iron.  The  latter  trade, 
however,  notwithstanding  the  prevailing  quiet- 
ness, has  been  remarkably  steady,  no  change 
worthy  of  note  having  taken  place  in  quotations 
from  July,  1884,  to  the  end  of  1885.  An  im- 


provement in  hematites  set  in  about  November, 
owing  to  the  increased  consumption  of  steel 
for  shipbuilding  purposes,  and  the  expectation 
of  a better  demand  from  the  United  States. 
Whilst  touching  on  the  question  of  the  greater 
demand  for  steel  for  shipbuilding,  it  may  bo 
mentioned  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
increasing  wants  of  shipbuilders,  the  produc- 
tion of  steel  during  the  past  year  would  have 
fallen  off  much  more  than  it  has  actually  done. 
From  the  statistics  published  of  the  output  of 
steel  during  the  first  half  of  1885,  wo  are 
enabled  to  estimate  the  falling-off  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Bessemer  steel  at  about  200,000  tous  for 
the  whole  year,  of  which  nearly  the  whole  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  on  account  of  steel 
rails.  The  fact  that  English  Bteel  makers  have 
now  been  producing  ship  plates  and  ship  angles 
for  some  time,  and  the  still  more  satisfactory 
announcement  that  they  are  going  in  for  the 
manufacture  of  steel  sleepers,  arc  signs  that 
better  things  are  in  store  for  the  British  iron 
trade,  and  this  is,  so  far,  encouraging.  It  remains 
to  be  added  with  regard  to  steel  that  ship  plates 
of  that  material  are  now  selling  at  about  6/. 10s., 
against  7/.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  whilst 
steel  angles  are  fetching  6Z.  5s.  compared  with 
6/.  10s.  Steel  rails  have  been  sold  throughout 
the  year  at  the  almost  uniform  rate  of  4/.  15s. 
for  average  sections,  and  this  steadiness  is 
ascribed  to  tbe  operation  of  the  International 
Railmakers’  Syndicate,  at  the  sacrifice,  how- 
ever, as  pointed  out  above,  of  admitting  foreign 
manufacturers  into  markets  hitherto  our 
own. 

Independently  of  the  gradually  proceeding 
substitution  of  steel  for  iron,  which  in  the  caso 
of  shipbuilding  amounts  to  nearly  50  per  cent, 
at  the  present  time,  the  trade  in  finished  iron 
has  been  much  curtailed  by  a slackeningdemand, 
both  home  and  foreign.  In  consequence,  prices 
have  suffered,  but  nst  to  such  an  extent  as 
might  have  been  anticipated  from  decreasing 
inquiry.  This,  however,  is  solely  due  to  the 
fact  that  prices  were  already  so  low  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  that  they  could  not  decline 
much  more,  although  manufacturers  of  finished 
iron  were  favoured  by  the  cheapness  of  the  crude 
material.  Prices,  however,  tended  downwards 
throughout  the  year,  and  at  its  end  were  about 
7s.  6d.  per  ton  lower  than  at  the  beginning.  In 
the  North  of  England,  the  average  rate  for  iron 
rails,  angles,  plates,  and  bars  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  was  4 /.  18s.  lid.,  or  5s.  4d.  less  per 
ton  than  that  touched  in  1879,  when  it  was 
5 /.  3s.  3d.  At  the  last  return  presented  in  the- 
year,  in  October,  the  net  average  price  was 
4 /.  17s.  2d.  In  Staffordshire  the  quotable 
value  of  marked  bars  was  81.  2s.  6d.  down  to 
71-  10a.  in  January.  This  has  been  the  nominal 
quotation  throughout  the  past  year ; but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  most  houses  have  taken  shipping 
orders  at  from  10s.  to  20s.  below  those  rates, 
the  depression  in  value  being  caused,  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  by  the  competition  of  the 
cheaper  North  Country  iron.  In  Lancashire 
the  rates  at  which  bars  were  quoted  for  delivery 
into  the  Manchester  district  were  5 /.  10s.  to- 
5/.  11s.  3d. ; they  are  now  51.  2s.  6d.  to- 
51.  5s. 

Reference  has  ali’eady  been  made  to  the  great 
decrease  in  shipbuilding ; but  as  there  is  no 
cloud  without  its  silver  lining,  we  are  justified 
in  assuming,  — and  the  assumption  almost 
amounts  to  certainty, — that  the  reduced  pro- 
duction of  tonnage  will  tell  in  the  end  upon  the- 
freight  market;  for  the  loss  of  ships  is  con- 
stant, and  shipbuilding,  and  through  it  the  iron 
trade,  must  ultimately  revive  from  this,  if  from 
no  other,  cause.  Although  not  nearly  so 
severely  as  the  other  branches  of  the  iron 
trade,  the  engineering  trades  have  suffered  con- 
siderably during  the  past  year.  Marine  engi- 
neers would  be  the  first  to  feel  a falling-off  in. 
ship  construction  ; but,  if  we  except  locomotive 
builders  and  electric  light  engineers,  engineers 
have  had  just  cause  to  complain  during  the 
past  year,  a period  during  which  they  for  tho 
first  time  really  felt  the  pinch  of  bad  trade. 
Summing  up  briefly,  it  may  be  said  that,  taking 
into  account  the  better  outlook  in  shipbuilding, 
the  revival  of  trade  in  the  United  States,  the 
fact  that  industrial  undertakings  have  been 
remiss  in  replacing  old  material  owing  to  bad 
trade,  and  that  long  delayed  renewals  cannot 
be  shirked  much  longer,  the  future  does  not 
appear  nearly  so  dark  as  the  past  year  has  led 
people  to  anticipate.  It  is  a satisfactory  sign 
that  English  manufacturers  are  beginning  to 
have  their  eyes  opened  by  such  occurrences  as 
the  formation  of  an  international  rail  syndicate. 
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the  indirect  consequences  of  which  will  be  felt 
yet  for  years  to  come  ; or  the  more  recent 
Belgian  girder  incident,  which  has  taught  them 
that  they  are  for  the  moment  surpassed  by 
foreign  enterprise.  We  trust  that  they  will 
profit  in  the  future  by  the  severe  lesson  they 
have  received  in  the  pa3t. 


ST.  PETER  AND  ST.  PAUL’S, 
TEDDINCrTON  : 

BRASS  CUANC'EL  GATES. 


Railway,  intersecting  the  various  suburbs 
around  Nottingham  ; the  Felixstowe,  Ipswich, 
and  Midlands  Railway,  a new  line  to  con- 
nect the  Great  Eastern  with  the  Midland 
line ; and  a new  line  from  Portsmouth  to 
Hayling  Island,  which  would  cross  over  a 
portion  of  tidal  water,  and  roduce  the  distance 
between  Portsmouth  and  Hayling  Island  as 
compared  with  the  present  route  vid  Havant. 
As  regards  existing  lines,  most  of  the  leading 
companies  have  Bills  seeking  further  powers 
for  the  construction  of  additional  works,  and 
amongst  other  new  lines  promoted  by  existing 
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Cardiff  and  Newport;  by  the  Manchester,  Shef- 
I field,  and  Lincolnshire  Company  for  new  lines  in 
j Lancashire  and  Yorkshire ; and  by  the  Seacombe, 
! Hoylake,  and  Deeside  Company  for  several  new 
' lines  in  the  Wirral  district  of  Cheshire.  The 
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mote  a Bill  for  powers  to  construct  new  wharves, 

| warehouses,  and  landing  - stages  at  Trobbery, 
of  the  17G  private  Bills  for  the  near  Tilbury ; also  containing  powers  to  build  on 
Parliamentary  session  of  1886  shows  that  of  land  near  Tilbury  Fort.  The  London  and  South- 
the  railway  Bills  (fifty-six  ia  number)  eleven  are  Western  Company’s  Bill  contains  powers  pro- 
promoted  on  behalf  of  companies  proposed  to  viding  for  the  transfer  to  the  company  of  the 
be  incorporated  for  the  construction  of  entirely  Wimbledon  and  West  Metropolitan  Company, 
new  lines  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  an  extension  of  time  for  the  construction 
These  include  a proposed  line  of  railway  from  I of  the  line.  The  Bill  also  seeks  for  powers  to  the 
Bedford  to  Peterborough,  commencing  on  the  company  to  construct  the  unabandoned  por- 
Midland  line  at  Bromham,  near  Bedford,  and;  tion  of  the  Kingston  and  London  line;  and  also 
terminating  on  the  Northampton  and  Peter- 1 powers  to  purchase  houses  and  lands  in  the 
borough  section  of  the  London  and  North- 1 Parish  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth,  for  widening  the 
Western  line  at  Overton,  in  Huntingdonshire  ; j line  and  constructing  a new  station  at  Vauxhall. 
a new  line  from  the  East  Lincoln  Railway,  Tn  connexion  with  the  London  and  South- 
across  the  Lincolnshire  marshes,  to  the  main  j Western  Company’s  Bill  it  should  be  stated  that 
line  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln-  j the  Wimbledon  and  West  Metropolitan  Company 
shire  Company  ; a new  line  from  the  Eastbourne  likewise  promote  a Bill  to  compel  the  London 
branch  of  the  London.  Brighton,  and  South  and  South-Western  Company  to  construct  so 
Coast  Railway  to  the  Lewes  and  Seaford  branch,  much  of  the  railway  authorised  by  the  Kingston 
with  the  view  of  effecting  more  direct  railway  j and  London  Railway  Act  as  is  situated  between 
communication  between  Brighton,  Eastbourne,  I the  Kingston  line  and  Putney  Bridge.  It  may 
and  Newhaven  ; a new  line  from  Harrow  to  ! be  stated  that  the  authorised  Wimbledon  and 
•Great  Stanmore  ; anew  line  from  the  Liverpool,  i West  Metropolitan  line  commences  at  Putney 
Southport,  and  Preston  line,  now  in  course  of  j Bridge,  by  a junction  with  the  Metropolitan 
construction,  to  Ormskirk  ; a new  line  in  Lin-  District  Railway  at  their  Putney  Bridge  station, 
colnshire,  between  Louth,  Mablethorpe,  and  It  then  crosses  the  Thames  by  a bridge  imme- 
Willoughby ; a new  line  from  Woodstock,  in  J diately  eastward  of  the  new  Putney  Bridge, 

Oxfordshire,  to  the  Great  Western  main  now  in  course  of  construction  by  the  Metro- 
line ; a new  line  in  the  county  of  Durham,  politan  Board  of  Works,  and,  continuing  in 
called  the  West  Durham  and  Tyne  Railway;  a south-westerly  direction,  it  enters  Wimble-  Cross.  The  Lambeth  Water  Com  pany 'ij 

anew  line,  called  the  Nottingham  Suburban  don  Park,  which  is  now  being  laid  out  for  build-  ; seeks  for  powers  to  raise  further  capital. 


ing  purposes.  At  this  point  will  be  the  Sotc 
fields  Station,  whilst  some  distance  furti 
south-west  there  will  be  another  station  ca; 
the  Wimbledon  Park  Station,  a short  distal 
from  the  Merton- road,  leading  to  Waudswo- 
Continuing  from  this  station  the  line  fin.i 
forms  a junction  with  the  main  line  of  f 
London  and  South-Western  Company  near 
Wimbledon  Station.  On  the  completion 
opening  of  this  line  railway  communica^ 
between  the  metropolis  and  Wimbledon  willi 
no  longer  confined  to  the  London  and  Sot 
Western  Company. 

The  tramway  projects,  promoted  by  E 
and  also  by  provisional  orders,  are  twenty-tl 
in  number,  of  which  seven  are  undertaki 
connected  with  the  metropolis.  These  inci 
two  Bills  promoted  by  the  North  Metropok 
Tramway  Company,  one  of  which  seeks  po'd 
for  the  construction  of  new  lines  in  Clerkenw 
road,  Theobald’s-road,  Vernon-place,  Gd 
Inn-road,  Commercial-street,  and  Lewen-sts 
Whitechapel ; and  the  other  for  extension 
Drayton  Park,  Gillespie-road,  and  Blacksb 
road,  and  for  the  doubling  of  the  line  in  Gosu 
road.  The  South  Metropolitan  Company  }1 
powers  to  lay  down  tramways  from  Clap 
to  Balham,  Tooting,  and  Merton ; by  and 
Bill  it  is  proposed  to  lay  down  tramways  bJi 
Cricklewood  to  Kilburn,  and  Harrow-r1 
whilst  the  North  London,  the  Southwark 
Deptford,  and  the  London,  Highgate,  ;|i 
Finchley  companies  all  apply  for  powers  t 
tend  their  several  systems.  Amongst  thisijl 
of  Bills  is  one  seeking  powers  to  lay  yh 
several  steam  tramways  in  the  districts  ii  j 
around  Manchester,  Bury,  Rochdale,  and  m 
ham. 

Gas  and  water  undertakings  are  repress:! I 
by  twenty-five  Bills  and  twenty-four  ap.  • 
tions  for  provisional  orders.  Of  the  entire  t i 
ber  of  this  class  of  undertakings  fourtee;;! 
present  Bills  empowering  the  incorporati  I 
companies  for  the  construction  of  new  v !■ 
the  remaining  portion  beiug  application! 
connexion  with  the  extension  of  area  of  s i 
and  existing  works.  In  the  Southward 
Vauxhall  Water  Company’s  Bill  powersji 
Bought  for  the  construction  of  new  reserve! 
Lewisham  and  West  Moulsey.  and  fofJI 
building  of  bridges  at  Hampton.  Theill 
London  Company’s  Bill  contains  clauses;! 
powering  the  company  to  sink  a well  and! I 
pumping  works  at  Waltham  ; also  pow»jl 
construct  an  aqueduct,  commencing  at  tbtjj 
and  pumpiDg  station,  and  carried  undiijH 
ain  road  from  Waltham  Abbey  to  Wrijj 
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The  dock,  harbour,  and  pier  works  projected 
re  represented  by  twenty  Bills  and  Board  of 
'rade  applications  for  provisional  orders.  The 
Southampton  Corporation  apply  for  powers  to 
onstruct  a new  dock,  embankment,  and  river- 
rail,  and  also  for  powers  to  divert,  deepen,  and 
Iredge  the  waters  of  the  Solent  and  the  rivers 
tchen  and  Test.  The  East  and  West  India 
Jock  Company  promote  a Bill  applying  for 
urther  capital  to  complete  the  Tilbury  Docks, 
ind  for  powers  to  erect  and  maintain  hotels  at 
Hilbury.  The  Preston  Corporation  apply  for 
towers  for  a deviation  of  the  authorised  diver- 
lion  of  the  river  Kibble  in  connexion  with  the 
lock  works  now  in  course  of  construction  at 
’reston.  Powers  are  also  sought  for  the  con- 
struction of  new  docks  and  a railway  at  Graves- 
>nd  and  North  fleet.  The  proposal  is  to  construct 
hree  new  docks,  including  a main  dock  380  yards 
n length,  and  300  yards  in  width,  with  two 
jranch  docks,  each  626  yards  in  length,  and 
LOO  yards  in  width,  together  with  wharves  and 
warehouses  surrounding  them.  The  project,  if 
carried  out,  would  absorb  a portion  of  Roslier- 
rille  Gardens.  The  entrance  from  the  Thames 
;o  the  docks  would  be  near  the  Gardens.  The 
irea  of  the  proposed  main  dock  is  nearly  24 
icres  in  extent,  and  the  two  branch  docks  13 
icres  each,  the  docks,  wharves,  and  warehouses 
occupying  an  area  of  upwards  of  80  acres.  The 
Bill  also  seeks  for  powers  to  connect  the  docks 
with  the  South-Eastern  Railway  and  the  Graves- 
end branch  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway,  by  a junction  railway  with  those  lines. 
The  Southend  Local  Board  promote  a Bill  with 
powers  to  purchase  a portion  of  the  foreshore 
of  the  river  Thames  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing an  embankment  ; also  powers  to 
construct  new  pier  works,  seaward,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  existing  pier,  together  with  the 
erection  of  refreshment  and  concert  rooms  at 
the  end  of  it.  Powers  are  also  sought  in  the 
Bill  to  dredge  and  deepen  the  bed  of  the  river. 
The  Swansea  Harbour  Commissioners  apply  for 
powers  to  construct  various  new  works,  including 
a canal  and  additional  locks.  Powers  are  like- 
wise sought  to  construct  a sea  wall  and  pierB 
in  connexion  with  the  Bute  docks  at  Cardiff, 
whilst  the  Cardiff,  Avonmouth,  and  Burnham 
Railway  and  Steamer  Company  promote 
a Bill  empowering  them  to  construct  new 
dock  works  near  Avonmouth  and  Burnham. 
There  is  a Bill  promoted  by  the  Bristol  Corpora- 
tion for  further  dock  works  ; also  a Bill  for  the 
construction  of  a new  bridge  over  the  river 
Avon  at  Totterdown,  near  Bristol ; and  a Bill 
promoted  by  the  Pelixstow  Dock  and  Railway 
representatives  for  powers  to  charter  steam- 
vessels.  A Bill  is  likewise  promoted  having  for 
its  object  the  improvement  of  the  river  Tyne. 
There  are  also  applications  for  powers  to  con- 
struct new  piers  at  Dovercourt,  Tynemouth, 
Newlyn,  Shanklin,  Brading,  and  Sandown. 
Powers  to  make  Channel  Tunnel  experiments 
are  again  sought  by  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
authorities.  It  may  be  added  as  having  some 
connexion  with  harbour  and  sea-coast  interests 
that  the  authorities  at  Lloyd's  promote  a Bill 
empowering  them  to  erect,  maintain,  and  work 
signal  stations;  also  further  powers  as  regards 
the  collection,  publication,  and  diffusion  of 
intelligence. 

There  are  twelve  Bills  relating  to  town  im- 
provements,— new  streets,  widening  of  existing 
streets,  and  increased  sanitary  powers,  being 
the  main  features  in  the  several  Bills.  The 
Liverpool  Bill,  in  addition  to  the  improvement 
powers  thus  sought,  contains  clauses  relating 
to  hospital  enlargements,  with  powers  to  con- 
tribute 15,0001.  towards  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary.  The  Blackpool  Corporation, 
m their  Bill,  have  clauses  enabling  them  to 
purchase  the  Blackpool  Sea-water  Company, 
i and  to  widen  the  promenade  or  carriage-drive 
in  front  of  the  sea. 

| Amongst  the  Bills  of  a miscellaneous  cha- 
racter is  one  promoted  by  the  Lancashire 
County  Justices  for  powers  to  construct  a rail- 
way to  the  Whittingbam  Lunatic  Asylum. 
Several  Bills  of  this  class  have  reference  to 
projects  affecting  the  metropolis.  The  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  promote  no  fewer  than 
six  Bills,  all  of  which  may  be  classified  under 
this  head.  Their  General  or  Varied  Purposes 
Bill  empowers  the  Board  to  make  several 
street  and  other  improvements,  and  also  enables 
the  Board  to  make  a staircase  to  form  an 
access  for  foot  passengers  to  the  footway 
along  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  South- 
Eastern  Railway  bridge  at  Charing  Cross. 
Authority  is  also  sought  in  the  Bill  for  further 


powers  to  the  Board  with  regard  to  the  use  of 
subways  under  streets  and  other  places  in  the 
metropolis.  Another  Bill  promoted  by  the 
Board  seeks  powers  for  the  enlargement  of 
Hampstead  Heath.  The  Board  likewise 
promote  a Bill  empowering  them  to  make 
further  regulations  in  regard  to  theatres  and 
music-halls.  These  two  last-named  Bills  have 
already  been  referred  to  in  the  Builder.  Of 
the  three  other  Bills  promoted  by  the  Board, 
one  has  reference  to  the  keeping  and  storage  of 
firewood  in  the  metropolis;  another  Bill  provides 
for  further  powers  to  the  Board  in  reference 
to  Parliament  by  the  Water  Companies  ; whilst 
the  other  Bill  provides  for  an  alteration  in 
the  contributions  by  the  insurance  companies 
towards  fire  brigade  expenses.  The  Corpora- 
tion are  the  promoters  of  two  Bills,  one  of 
which  empowers  them  to  alter  and  enlarge 
existing  markets,  whilst  by  the  other  Bill  they 
apply  for  powers  to  purchase  lands  in  High- 
gate,  Hornsey,  and  Kilburn  for  forming  open 
spaces.  A Bill  relating  to  the  Muswell  Hill 
Estate  empowers  a new  company,  proposed  to 
be  incorporated,  to  purchase  the  estate  and 
the  Alexandra  Park  Railway.  One  of  the 
most  important  Bills  promoted  has  reference 
to  the  purification  of  the  river  Lea.  The 
Bill  contains  powers  to  compel  the  Totten- 
ham Local  Board  to  disinfect  and  purify  the 
sewage  matter  passing  into  their  works  ; 
prohibits  effluent  water  and  sewage  from 
their  works  passing  into  the  river  and 
its  tributaries;  provides  for  the  diversion  of 
effluent  water  from  such  works  into  the  sewers 
of  the  Hackney  Local  Board  and  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works ; and  also  further  pro- 
vides for  the  construction  of  a sewer  to  con- 
nect the  works  of  the  Tottenham  Board  with 
the  sewers  of  the  Hackney  Board.  The  Ken- 
sington Vestry  seek  powers  to  construct  a 
dep6t  on  land  in  that  part  of  the  parish  known 
as  the  “ Potteries,”  and  to  erect  “ destructors  ” 
and  other  machinery  for  the  destruction 
and  treatment  of  mud,  dust,  refuse  of 
streets,  and  other  waste  materials  of  houses. 
The  lands  proposed  to  be  purchased  for  the 
purpose  contain  an  area  of  about  four  acres. 
The  Horse  Guards  Avenue  project  for  powers  to 
form  a new  approach  to  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, and  the  Bill  promoted  by  the  Charterhouse 
authorities,  authorising  the  sale  of  a portion 
of  the  property,  have  both  already  been  noticed 
in  the  Builder.  A company  proposed  to  be 
incorporated  seeks  powers  for  the  construction 
of  subways  from  Cromwell-road,  South  Ken- 
sington, to  a point  in  the  Brompton-road,  near 
Knightsbridge  - green,  and  thence  to  Oxford- 
street,  near  the  Marble  Arch.  It  is  also  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill  to  construct  a new  street 
from  the  north  side  of  the  Brompton-road  to  a 
point  near  the  Cavalry  Barracks,  and  to  widen 
the  Knightsbridge-road,  on  the  south  side.  The 
Chelsea  Electric  Lighting  Company  promote  a 
Bill  empowering  them  to  construct  works  and  to 
lay  down  wires  and  other  apparatus  in  various 
parts  of  Chelsea.  The  Greenwich  and  Millwall 
Subway  Company  promote  a Bill  for  more 
capital,  and  for  the  transfer  of  the  undertaking 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  A Bill  is 
likewise  promoted  with  reference  to  the  lighting 
of  the  new  Btreets  at  Hyde  Park  Corner. 


DEPRESSION  IN  THE  BUILDING 
TRADES. 

The  following  is  a statement  sent  in  by  the 
Institute  of  Builders,  in  reply  to  the  questions 
propounded  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  De- 
pression of  Trade  : — 

The  following  statement  relates  to  the  building 
and  general  contracting  trades  chiefly  carried 
on  at  home.  Compared  with  the  periods  1865-70, 
1870-75,  and  1875-80,  these  trades  have  been 
affected  as  follows  : — During  the  last  five  years 
the  imports  have  increased  in  volume  in  pro- 
portion, and  manufactured  goods  have  increased 
both  in  variety  and  volume.  Profit  has  been 
reduced  from  good  to  vanishing  point,  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  being  larger  than  in 
almost  any  other  trade,  and  of  late  years  vastly 
increased  on  account  of  the  costly  and  varied 
machinery  introduced.  The  labour  employed 
is  also  larger  than  in  any  other  single  trade, 
but  the  number  of  men  out  of  work  since 
1880  has  been  increasing,  and  it  is  at  the 
present  time  larger  than  ever.  Trade  may 
be  considered  to  have  been  at  its  normal 
level  from  1875-80,  above  that  level  from 
1870-75,  and  below  it  from  1880-85,  and  at 


the  present  time  may  certainly  be  described 
as  depressed.  The  depression  began  in  1880, 
and  has  not  reached  the  lowest  point  yet. 
Want  of  confidence  and  want  of  enterprise 
are  its  most  prominent  symptoms.  Its  pro- 
gress has  hitherto  been  uniform,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  see  the  future,  which,  however, 
looks  very  bad.  The  special  circumstances 
to  which  the  existing  condition  can  be  attri- 
buted, are,  too  much  outlay  in  speculative 
building,  the  existing  system  of  ground-rents 
and  building  leases,  the  recent  decisions  by 
which  the  money  lent  by  trustees  on  mortgages 
is  limited,  and  want  of  confidence.  The  demand 
for  capital  is  below  the  average  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  supply  above,  and  the  return 
on  it  is  below  that  average.  The  rate  of  wages 
for  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  is  above  the 
average  of  the  last  twenty  years,  both  in  rela- 
tion to  quality  and  quantity,  and  the  mechanics 
have  become  more  specialists,  though  the  average 
is  not  so  good.  No  special  legislation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  trade,  apart  from  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  can  be  suggested.  The  present 
condition  of  the  trade  has  not  been  affected  by 
any  changes  in  the  relation  between  capital  and 
labour,  but  to  a very  great  extent  in  the  hours 
of  labour ; it  has  not,  however,  been  affected 
by  changes  in  the  relations  between  the  pro- 
ducer, the  distributor,  and  the  consumer,  fall  in 
prices  or  appreciation  of  the  standard  of  value, 
the  state  of  the  currency  or  the  banking  laws, 
the  restriction  or  inflation  of  credit,  over  pro- 
duction or  foreign  competition.  It  has  been 
affected  by  the  highway  laws  and  taxation  of 
improvements,  but  not  by  communication  with 
other  markets. 


PLUMBERS  AND  PARLIAMENT. 

Sir, — I observed  in  a recent  number  of  your 
journal  a notice  of  a dinner  given  by  the 
Plumbers’  Company,  where  the  Worshipful 
Master  stated  that  the  Company  were  desirous 
of  reforming  the  trade  and  were  seeking  Parlia- 
mentary powers. 

I do  not  know  what  these  powers  may  be, 
but  rumours  are  rife,  and  1 would  suggest 
that  the  Company  should  try  to  amend  some 
of  the  difficulties  and  anomalies  which  now 
exist,  rather  than  hedge  the  trade  round  with 
further  restrictions  or  make  it  a stronger  trade’s 
union  than  it  is. 

Speaking  from  a builder’s  point  of  view  the 
plumbers  are  the  most  troublesome,  and  cause 
more  loss  and  anxiety  than  all  the  other  trades 
employed  by  us. 

They  begin  work  at  a later  hour  than  other 
trades. 

In  the  winter  they  take  one  hour  to  dinner, 
while  all  the  other  trades  are  satisfied  with 
half  an  hour. 

They  leave  off  work  half  an  hour  later,  thus 
entailing  the  necessity  of  foremanor  watchman 
remaining  too. 

They  do  less  work  and  receive  more  wages 
than  other  equally  intelligent  mechanics. 

If  the  two  or  three  master  plumbers  who 
represent  the  trade  on  the  Court  of  the 
Plumbers’  Guild  will  address  themselves  to 
practical  questions  like  the  above,  they  will  do 
some  good  for,  and  earn  the  gratitude  of,  the 
whole  country. 

I hear  that  our  Builders’  Association  wrote 
to  the  clerk  of  the  Company  last  August,  asking 
that  it  might  be  represented  at  any  conference, 
but  up  to  now  no  answer  has  been  vouchsafed. 

Perhaps  this  is  wise,  as  doubtless  the  gentle- 
men, who  remind  one  somewhat  of  the  three 
mighty  men  from  Tooley-street,  anticipated 
opposition  ; but  if  they  will  only  go  in  for  wise 
and  practical  proposals,  they  may  depend  on 
the  cordial  support  of  the  builders,  who,  by  the 
way,  employ  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
hands.  C.  A.  M.  B. 


Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society. — The  following  is  a list  of  recently- 
elected  honorary  members  of  this  society, 
viz. : — The  Marquis  of  Ripon  ; Mr.  B.  Priestley, 
M.P. ; Mr.  S.  W.  Duncan,  Horsforth  Hall ; Mr. 
Alderman  John  Baynes,  Mayor  of  Ripon  ; Rev. 
John  Gott,  D.D.  ; Mr.  John  Barran;  Professor 
Bodington,  M.A.  (Principal,  Yorkshire  College, 
Leeds)  ; Mr.  J.  S.  Mathers ; Mr.  Ernest  H. 
Jacob,  M.D.;  Mr.  H.  B.  Hewetson,  M.R.C.S. 
Eng. ; Mr.  W.  Irwin  (all  of  Leeds)  ; and  Mr.  J. 
M.  Barwick,  M.A.,  Yeadon. 


THE  BUILDER. 


[Jan.  2,  1886. 


“THE  KOYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS.” 

Sir, — la  the  discussions  now  going  on  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Royal  Institute,  I have  not  seen 
any  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  name. 
Although  the  name  is  a secondary  matter,  it  need  not 
be  left  out  of  consideration,  as  I doubt  if  there  exists 
a clumsier  title  among  any  of  the  other,  royal 
societies.  The  coupling  of  the  words  “ Institute  ” 
and  “British  ” are  difficult  enough  of  pronunciation 
even  for  a sober  man,  however  they  might  sound 
in  a hilarious  song  ; and  the  initial  let'.ers  which  the 
title  obliges  a man  to  use  after  his  name  are  nothing 
if  not  comical.  Did  ever  a man  write  F.R.I.B.A. 
after  his  name  with  a serious  face  on  ? The  substitu- 
tion of  the  simple  word  “ Guild  ” for  “ Institute  of 
British,”  making  the  title  “The  Royal  Guild  of 
Architects,”  would,  in  my  opinion,  adequately  ex- 
press the  purpose  and  aim  of  the  Society,  and  the 
initials  F. R.G.A.  would  not,  I think,  conflict  with 
any  other  royal  society.  Guilds  are  associated  with 
trades  of  which  the  architect  is  the  master  workman 
in  the  building  trade,  and  according  to  Spenser  they 
are  “ an  association  of  men  belonging  to  the  same 
class,  or  engaged  in  kindred  pursuits,  formed  for 
mutual  aid  and  protection  ; a business  fraternity  ; 
and  were  originally  licensed  by  the  Government,  and 
endowed  with  special  privileges  and  authority."  This 
definition  practically  expresses  the  raison  d'etre  of 
the  Institute.  J.  M.  MacLaren. 


NON-ACCEPTANCE  OF  LOWEST 
TENDER. 

SIR, — Referring  to  Mr.  J.  Greon wood's  letter  in 
your  issue  of  the  26ih  ult.  [p.  914],  I beg  to  say 
that  the  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  of 
London  has  for  some  time  past  bad  under  considera- 
tion the  subject  of  the  non-acceptance  of  the  lowest 
tender.  E.  S.  HenshaW, 

Secretary  of  the  Central  Assoc’ation  of 
Master  Builders  of  London. 

31,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  Dec.  30. 


Sir, — In  your  paper  for  December  12  [p.  842] 
there  is  a letter  from  Mr.  Higgs,  justly  complaining 
of  tho  rejection  of  a tender  of  his  (the  lowest  by  If.) 
for  some  work  at  a bank,  in  favour  of  the  next 
highest  one,  and  we  have  to  ask  you  to  allow  us 
space  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  your  readers  a similar 
case  in  which  wo  are  the  victims. 

In  November  last,  we  were  invited  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Dawson,  architect,  of  Barking  (and  Surveyor  to  the 
Local  Board  there),  to  submit  a tender  for  a malt- 
store,  to  be  erected  alongside  the  creek  in  that  town, 
for  Messrs.  Randell,  Howells,  k Co.,  of  25,  Mark- 
lane,  City.  Having  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
in  due  time  received  a copy  of  the  quantities, 
we,  on  the  18th  of  December,  sent  in  a tender, 
and  on  the  23rd  received  a letter  from  Mr.  Dawson 
thanking  us  “ for  the  trouble  you  have  had  in  ten- 
dering for  the  work,  a list  of  tenders  for  which  I 
append."  These  were  as  follows  : — 


WHAT  IS  A BILL  OF  QUANTITIES  ? 


Sir, — In  response  to  an  advertisement  in  your 
paper  of  Dec.  19th,  stating  that  tenders  were 
required  for  the  erection  of  an  institute  at  Slough, 
near  Windsor,  I duly  applied  for  particulars,  and 
received  in  duo  course  a bill  of  quantities  (at  least, 
so-called)  ; these  were,  I presume,  prepared  by  the 
architect,  as  no  surveyor's  name  is  attached 
thereto. 

The  proposed  building  is  of  a highly  decorative 
style,  both  inside  and  outside,  and  tho  quantities  do 
not,  to  my  mind,  at  all  represent  the  work  required 
to  be  executed  to  enable  a builder  to  realise  what 
is  required  to  prepare  an  estimate.  I will  instance 
a few  items  : — “600  yards  super,  extra  to  best  rod 
pressed  brick  facing  and  weather  pointing,  with 
neat  black  joint,  face  and  soffit  measured.”  This 
has  (on  reference  to  the  plan)  to  include  small 
gable,  pediment,  octagon  cut  turrets,  and 
more  ornamental  work. 

In  “ Mason”  we  have  “2,000  ft.  cube  Bath  stone 
from  the  Box  quarries  for  external  and  internal 
work,  except  steps,  paving,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  in 
York  stone  as  per  specification;  the  whole  to  be 
worked  to  drawings  in  the  best  manner,  fixed,  and 
cleaned  down  at  completion.”  Here  we  have  all  the 
stone  mixed  up  in  one  item  ; this  is  all  the  informa- 
tion given  as  to  mason’s  work. 

In  “Carpenter,”  we  have  “2,200  ft.  cube  Baltic 
red  fir  in  sleepers,  lintels,  joists,  principals,  strutt- 
ing, grounds,  k c.”  This  has  to  include  work  to 
curved  principals,  hammer-beams,  and  all  the  diffi- 
cult construction  of  a 35  ft.  span  roof,  full  of  gables, 
and  a high  and  heavy  turret. 

In  “ Joiner,”  we  have  “ 370ft.  run  1^  in.  moulded 
and  panelled  dado,  with  diamond  raised  panels, 
3 ft.  3 in.  high  over  all,  having  4 in.  by  3^  in. 
moulded  capping,  5 in.  by  1^  in.  frieze  and  9 in.  by 
1£  in.  skirting,  to  include  all  grounds.”  Not  a 
word  about  mitres,  of  which  there  are  about  sixty 
in  this  item. 

There  is  no  bill  for  “Painter.”  This  is  to  be  priced 
in  the  wood  and  iron  work  inclusive,  and  the  wood 
work  is  to  be  decorated. 

This  is  somewhat  the  nature  of  the  bill  of  quanti- 
ties, and  tor  this  the  builder  is  to  add  2£  per  cent, 
for  quantities.  I should  much  like  to  know  who 
would  be  responsible  to  the  builder  in  the  event  of 
his  getting  the  work  on  such  an  unrepresentative 
bill  of  quantities,  because  when  the  contract  was 
carried  out  the  work  would  be  much  in  excess  of 
what  a builder  could  be  fairly  expected  to  estimate 
for  by  this  bill.  My  idea  of  a bill  of  quantities  is 
that  it  should  fully  express  the  work  without 
reference  to  tho  plan  and  specification. 

I enclose  the  bill  of  quantities  for  your  inspection, 
A Suburban  Builder. 

December  30<A,  1885. 


Mowlem  & Co £4,189  1 Cunliffe £3,913 

Clarke  & Braeey 3,999  Nightingale 3,876 

Morter  3,993  Smith  (accepted)  ...  3,868 

Brass  & Son 3,983  | Rider  & Son 3,778 


TIMBER  MEASUREMENT. 

—I  have  a trunk  of  an  oak  tree  which 
long  and  9 ft.  girth  round  the 


must  apparently  be  accompanied  by  an  apparatus 
which  will  deliver  into  the  house  an  enormous 
volume  of  warmed  air,  as  the  admission  of  cold  air 
in  sufficient  quantities  is  simply  out  of  the  question) 
Warrington.  Thos.  Fletcher.  . 


Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  make  two  or  threr 
practical  inquiries  respecting  the  construction  o 
chimney  shafts,  viz.  : — 

What  advantage  shall  I reap  by  using  a portion  o, 
Portland  cement  in  mortar,  and  what  proportion  o 
cement  to  lime  and  sand  is  best  ? 

Will  hydraulic  lime  give  better  results  than  ordic 
nary  stone  lime  ? 

Which  would  be  best  to  use  in  constructing  fluet 
to  carry  hot  gases  to  chimney, — brickwork  in  cemem 
or  brickwork  in  mortar  ? 

I notice  in  Messrs.  Bancroft’s  work  on  “ TaT 
Chimney  Construction,”  advertised  in  the  Builder 
that  some  builders  use  ordinary  stone  lime,  som: 
hydraulic  lime,  and  others  chalk  lime  with  a littll 
Portland  cement  added  ; my  object  in  writing  is  ti 
ascertain  which  is  best.  T.  Summers.  ;,j 


We  at  once  wrote  to  both  the  employers  and  the 
architect,  and  the  former  replied  that  “they  believed 
they  had  acted  quite  within  their  rights,”  and  the 
latter  informed  us  that  “as  Mr.  Smith  had  already 
commenced  the  building  in  question  by  erecting  tho 
most  difficult  portion  of  it,  viz. , the  wall  next  the 
river”  (completed  some  time  since),  “and  that, 
taking  into  consideration  such  work  had  been  un- 
remunerative  to  him,  they  thought,  as  the  differ- 
ence (90L ) was  so  slight,  they  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  accept  Mr.  Smith's  tender.” 

Although  the  usual  clause  about  non-acceptance 
of  the  lowest  or  any  tender  was  conspicuously 
absent  in  both  the  invitation  and  also  in  the 
quantities,  we  suppose  we  have  no  legal  remedy  ; 
but  it  certainly  seems  monstrously  unfair  that  we 
should  have  to  waste  time  and  money  in  making 
calculations  simply  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
estimate  of  a more  favoured  competitor.  We  have 
communicated  with  the  other  builders  who  tendered 
to  ascertain  their  views  on  the  subject,  and  desire, 
by  the  medium  of  your  columns,  to  make  known  to 
the  trade  another  instance  of  a too-frequently 
recurring  custom.  We  also  intend  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  Council  of  the  Builders’  Instituteand 
the  Central  Association  of  London  Builders,  asking 
them  to  consider  if  any  steps  can  be  taken  to  pre 
vent  such  treatment  in  a business  already  harassed 
by  an  exaggerated  competition  and  exposed  to 
enormous  risks,  difficulties,  aud  annoyances. 

Thomas  Rider  k Son. 

181,  Union-street,  Southwark. 

December  30f/i. 


VENTILATION. 


TALL  CHIMNEY  CONSTRUCTION. 


Sir, 

measures  15  ft. 
middle. 

Now,  considering  this  a cylinder,  the  cubical 
content  is  96  ft.  Supposing  it  squared  and  the 
outsides  neglected,  the  content  is  61^-  ft. 

If  it  be  considered  as  slightly  tapering, 
mathematical  language,  a truncated  cone, — the  two 
contents  will  each  be  slightly  greater  than  those 
found. 

Now,  why  do  the  sliding-rule  and  the  tables  used 
by  timber  merchants  make  it  to  be  75  ft.  ? 

I cannot  make  it  this  either  by  taking  twenty-five 
per  cent,  from  the  gross  measure  for  waste,  or  any 
other  way. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  help  me  ? 

J.  Ward  ale. 


Sir, — My  communication  on  this  matter  to  Natur 
referred  to  in  your  last  issue,  was  a simple  statement 
that  I had  tried  in  practice  a system  of  ventilation 
strongly  recommended  by  a writer  in  that  paper  ; 
and  I Etated  that  the  system  as  described  was  a total 
failure.  I cannot  see  that  either  the  statement  or 
the  result  was  “ curious  and  in  reply  to  your 
query  as  to  whether  I have  any  fresh-air  inlet  pro- 
portionate to  the  combined  areas  of  the  flue  and 
ventilating  shaft,  I am  happy  to  say  I have  not.  As 
these  shafts  are  about  9 in.  square  each,  I should 
require,  for  the  fourteen  rooms  the  house  contains, 
a fresh-air  inlet  large  enough  to  run  an  ordinary 
hand-cart  through,  and  thero  would  probably  be  a 
calmer  atmosphere  outside  the  house  than  inside. 
To  put  a sufficient  air-inlet  in  part  of  the  rooms 
would  be  useless,  as  the  pull  of  each  flue  in  the  house 
acts  more  or  less  in  each  and  every  room.  The  fresh- 
air  inlet  to  each  room  consists  of  a channel  to  the 
outside  wall,  with  ten  1 in.  holes  opening  at  the 
fireplace : this  is,  of  course,  in  addition  to  door 
and  window  leakages,  which  are  usually  the  only 
fresh-air  inlets  provided. 

As  flues  have  to  be  built  with  room  for  accumu- 
lation of  soot  and  for  sweeping,  they  are  of  neces- 
sity large ; and,  if  a supply  of  air,  equivalent  to 
the  possible  demands  of  a tall  9 by  9 vertical 
flue,  is  to  be  admitted  to  a room,  say  15  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  the  air  in  the  room  would  probably  not  be 
warmer  than  outside,  and  the  atmosphere  would 
be  about  as  free  from  draught  as  a shady  corner  in 
the  garden.  It  is  the  fact  that  a sufficient  air 
supply  for  both  flues  cannot  in  practice  be  admitted 
to  the  room,  which  makes  the  system  as  recom- 
mended a failure.  As  I had  tried  it,  and  I am  pretty 
certain  the  writer  had  not  done  so,  I simply  re- 
corded the  fact  of  its  failure  in  practice.  The 


reason  of  the  failure  was,  1 thought,  evident  ; and,  ..  . 

if  flues  from  the  ceiling  are  to  be  adopted,  they  | glazed  in  tinted  quarry  glass. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Althome. — The  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  si 
Althorne,  Essex,  has  lately  undergone  sonn 
extensive  repairs,  and,  with  the  exception  (| 
the  tower,  is  now  in  a permanently  safe  and  sulil 
stantial  condition.  The  principal  works  ha  m 
been  the  rebuilding  of  parts  of  the  north  ami 
south  walls  of  the  nave,  the  insertion  of  nev 
windows,  and  a new  roof.  A monumental  branl 
in  the  nave  floor  records  that  the  walls  of  th:’ 
church  were  rebuilt  by  William  Hyklott,  wb 
died  in  1508.  They  are  of  rubble  and  flini 
about  2 ft.  6 in.  thick,  but,  owing  to  insufficieu 
foundations  and  the  fact  that  the  subsoil  If 
clay,  they  had  settled  in  rather  a remarkabil 
way,  viz.,  east  and  west  (not  out  of  the  perpex 
dicular),  causing  large  vertical  fractures  througj 
which  the  rain  and  weather  entered  freely 
Indeed,  so  dilapidated  and  apparently  hopelelj 
the  condition  of  the  fabric  that  it  had  beei 
condemned  as  being  beyond  restoration  and  ill 
demolition  had  even  been  advised.  By  mean; 
however,  of  designs  prepared  by  the  architect! 
the  most  necessary  works  have  been  carrirt 
out,  at  a cost  of  about  3801.  The  tower,  i 
imposing  structure  of  the  fifteenth  century,  .1 
still  in  a most  dilapidated  and  crumbling  co:i 
dition.  Funds  are  urgently  needed  for  tlj 
restoration  of  this,  estimated  to  cost  aboil 
300Z.  The  architect  was  Mr.  H.  Hardwick 
Langston,  of  London,  and  the  contractor  Fi 
Charles  Read,  of  Burnham.  The  chancel,  whilr 
was  a brick  and  lath-and-plaster  construction 
has  likewise  been  substantially  repaired  a::l 
improved  ; the  old  brickwork  which  was  somi 
has  been  retained,  the  walls  have  been  raise;! 
and  handsome  stone  traceried  windows  hai 
been  inserted  in  the  east  and  north  and  souij 
walls  ; also  a new  open  timbered  roof,  the  flei 
raised  and  tiled,  and  the  interior  fitted  wi; 
choir  seating.  This  work  has  been  carried  d 
at  the  sole  cost  of  the  Governors  of  !fl 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  Mr.  Edward  I’Anai 
and  Mr.  Langston  having  been  joint  architet! 
for  this  portion  of  the  work.  There  was  9 
formal  re-opening.  The  works  were  completf 
in  December. 

Bast  Dereham  (Norfolk). — The  parish  chmili 
of  St.  Nicholas,  East  Dereham,  in  wh- 
was  buried  the  poet  Cowper,  has  bill 
re-oper.ed,  after  complete  restoration  of  I I 
nave  and  aisles.  The  works  to  the  Eai 
English  nave  roof  comprised  removal  of  i j 
eighteenth  - century  plaster  ceiling  and 
repair  of  the  existing  oak  roof,  and  an  inn 
ceiling  of  pitch-pine  boarding  and  intersectcli 
ribs,  and  108  carved  bosses  of  oak.  The  c . 
lead  was  taken  off  and  entirely  re-cast,  d 
plaster  has  been  removed  from  the  no: 
(Decorated)  and  south  (Early  English)  a 
roofs,  and  the  spandrels  of  the  former  i 
have  been  filled  in  with  new  tracery.  At 
foot  of  each  brace  new  shields  are  to  be  fixfj 
carrying  emblems  of  the  saints  associated  vii 
the  Eastern  Counties.  The  old  galleries  whj1 
blocked  up  the  north  and  south  aisles  and  r 
west  end  of  the  church  have  been  removed,  k 
the  celebrated  Perpendicular  font,  which  .|l 
previously  in  the  north  transept,  has  llj 
replaced  in  its  original  position  near  the  v 
door.  All  the  windows  in  this  part  of  ll 
church,  including  the  great  west  window,  l 
been  thoroughly  repaired  in  stonework,  and, . 
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orae  beautiful  tracery  in  the  windows  of 
he  north  aisles  have  been  opened  out. 
ill  the  walls  have  been  re-stuccoed,  and  the 
outh  porch, — an  excellent  piece  of  work  illus- 
rated  by  Cotman, — has  been  repaired.  The 
learstory  windows  were  formerly  very  plain 
nd  cold  in  appearance,  but  the  old  plaster 
louldings  have  been  removed,  and  new  quoins 
nd  inner  arches  of  stone  have  been  inserted, 
,nd  the  windows  reglaaed.  The  church  has 
een  laid  with  hot-water  pipes  throughout  on 
he  low  pressure  system.  These  have  been 
upplied  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Co.,  London.  The 
ormer  gas-standards  have  been  removed,  and 
oronse  (by  Messrs.  Bradley  & Co.,  of  East 
Jereham)  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  columns.  The 
onstructivework  has  been  performed  by  Messrs. 
Jornish  & Gayraer,  of  North  Walsham,  and  the 
rhole  of  the  works  have  been  completed  from 
he  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Ir.  Edward  Preston  Willins,  architect,  of 
lorwich. 


jSiitbmt's  Column. 

FOUNDATIONS.— I. 

OIIE  term  “ Foundations  ” has  received 
a legal  definition.  By  the  Metropo- 
litan Management  and  Building  Acts 
Amendment  Act),  1878,  it  is  interpreted  as 
neaning  “ the  space  immediately  beneath  the 
ootings  of  a wall.”  This  definition  is  made 
or  the  special  purpose  of  fixing  the  circum- 
itances  under  which  the  use  of  concrete  shall 
>e  compulsory  within  the  Metropolitan  district, 
md  the  smallest  quantity  of  it  that  will  satisfy 
he  requirements  of  the  by-laws  made  under 
he  Act.  We  shall  see,  in  due  course,  how  this 
natter  is  dealt  with  on  this  strictly  legal  basis. 

But  the  subject  of  foundations  cannot,  in 
iractice,  be  so  strictly  limited.  It  includes 
sverything  that  relates  to  the  ground  upon 
vhich  the  walls  and  piers  of  a building  have  to 
itand,  and  all  kinds  of  preparation  that  may 
)e  required  in  order  to  make  a bad  or  indifferent 
lite  sufficiently  sound  and  firm  for  the  purpose 
)f  being  built  upon.  It  is  a subject  that, 
jeyond  most  others,  requires  careful  personal 
)b8ervation  and  experience  in  order  to  the 
'ormation  of  a sound  judgment  in  any  par- 
ticular case.  Indeed,  the  student  should  under- 
itand  that  no  written  instructions  can  be  of 
naterial  use  to  him  unless  he  seizes  every 
jpportunity  of  inspecting  excavations  and 
nodes  of  dealing  with  unsuitable  soils  in  the 
practical  operations  of  the  builder.  A good 
knowledge  of  geology  will  be  found  of  great 
utility,  but  the  following  details  of  the  chief 
vinds  of  soil  in  which  foundations  have  to  be 
nade  may  be  sufficient  as  an  introduction  to 
he  study  of  the  subject. 

THE  VIRGIN  SOIL. 

In  the  open  country,  the  surface  soil,  to  a 
lepth  of  from  9 in.  to  18  in.,  has  been  more  or 
ess  disturbed  by  plough  or  spade,  and  consists 
)f  the  soil  that  may  be  common  in  the  locality, 
mixed  to  a very  large  extent  with  vegetable 
matter  resulting  from  the  crops  that  have  grown 
apon  it,  and  with  various  kinds  of  manure. 
Below  this  depth  we  find  the  virgin  soil,  other- 
wise called  the  maiden  earth,  consisting  of 
matter  that  has  never  been  disturbed  in  human 
history.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  this 
subsoil,  its  ingredients  have  almost  certainly 
been  brought,  at  very  remote  periods,  to  their 
present  position,  by  the  action  of  water.  They 
^iave  been  deposited  either  gently  as  a sediment 
in  a quiet  sea  or  lake,  or  heaped  together  more 
ir  less  violently  by  the  strong  currents  of  rivers 
3r  the  breakers  of  a sea-shore.  Sand  may  have 
been  drifted  by  the  wind  just  as  it  is  now  being 
drifted  on  certain  of  our  coasts.  Bocks,  except 
i very  limited  number  that  have  been  melted 
by  heat,  have  been  deposited  in  the  condition 
>f  soft  ooze  or  of  sand,  bed  upon  bed  ; some  inter- 
ruption in  the  process,  or  some  thin  layer  of  a 
lifferent  material  having  caused  these  horizontal 
livisions.  These  beds  have  gradually  become 
lard,  and  have  usually  been  tilted  up  at  various 
ingles,  broken,  and  often  buckled  and  twisted 
nto  forms  and  positions  of  great  irregularity. 
'Vhile  these  movements  (caused  by  subterranean 
orces  acting  Blowly  through  long  periods)  were 
'oing  on,  other  beds  of  gravel,  sand,  clay,  or 
nud,  or  of  such  materials  mixed  together,  have 
)een  deposited  upon  the  hardened  rocks,  and 
lave  partaken  of  the  continuing  movements  of 
hese  rocks.  Portions  of  these  soft  beds  have 
•een  washed  away,  and  new  deposits  made  over 


the  disturbed  surfaces.  Layers  of  vegetable 
matter  have  been  formed  in  shallow  water,  and 
have  decayed  into  peat,  to  be  covered  up  with 
fresh  beds  of  clay  or  mud.  All  these  beds  are 
likely  to  be  thick  in  one  place,  and  gradually  to 
become  thin  and  disappear,  or  to  be  cut  off 
suddenly,  so  that  within  a small  area  the  sub- 
soil will  vary  considerably,  and  soft  or  spongy 
layers  will  be  found  under  others  that  are  com- 
paratively hard  and  might  seem  perfectly 
reliable. 

These  phenomena  can  be  easily  seen  and 
should  be  carefully  studied  in  ordinary  excava- 
tions, in  railway  cuttings,  and  in  sea  cliffs,  but 
a very  good  idea  of  them  may  be  formed  by 
observing  the  deposit  of  ddbris  brought  down 
the  channels  of  a muddy  road  after  a heavy 
shower.  There  we  may  see  beds  of  mud,  sand, 
and  gravel  sorted  according  to  the  size  and 
weight  of  their  particles,  and  imitating  on  a 
small  scale  by  the  work  of  an  hour  the  pro- 
cesses and  results  that  have  taken  thousands  of 
years  to  accomplish  on  the  larger  scale  that  we 
have  now  in  view. 


We  may  now  consider  these  different  kinds  of 
subsoil  in  detail. 

Rock  as  a foundation  has  a security  that  is 
proverbial.  If  its  surface  is  not  level  it  must 
be  levelled  or  cut  into  steps  to  receive  the 
footings  or  base  of  a wall.  It  is  necessary  to 
ascertain  that  the  rock  does  not  consist  of  a 
kind  of  shale  that  turns  to  mud  when  exposed 
to  air  and  moisture.  It  is  also  necessary  to  see 
that  the  whole  building  stav.ds  upon  the  same 
kind  of  foundation,  for  if  some  part  of  it  is  on 
a soft  and  yielding  foundation  there  will  be  a 
fracture  over  the  place  where  the  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  foundation  takes  place. 

Gravel  is  upon  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory 
of  natural  foundations.  It  varies  considerably 
in  the  size  of  the  stones,  their  shape,  and  the 
proportion  of  large  to  small  stones.  The  spaces 
between  the  stones  are  usually  filled  in  with 
smaller  pebbles  and  sand;  a small  proportion 
of  clay  helps  to  bind  the  whole  into  a solid 
mass.  The  rough  flint  gravels  of  the  London 
district  are  of  this  class,  and  are  very  suitable 
for  foundations. 

Sand _forms  a good  firm  foundation  so  long  as 
it  can  be  kept  in  its  position.  A very  slight 
proportion  of  clay  with  the  sand  makes  it  stand 
well  in  excavations.  Sand  that  is  clean  and 
loosely  held  together  may  easily  be  made  to 
slip  away  from  under  a foundation  if  a trench 
is  dug  too  near  to  it.  Fine  sand  that  lies  below 
the  level  of  the  water  in  the  soil  will  behave 
very  much  like  a fluid  when  an  excavation  is 
made  in  it.  It  is  known  as  “running”  sand. 
If  a well  is  dug  in  such  a stratum  near  to  the 
foundation  of  a building  the  sand  may  escape 
into  the  well  so  as  to  undermine  the  walls. 

Clay,  when  it  exists  in  a thick  bed,  is  very 
hard,  firm,  and  comparatively  dry,  so  that  it 
can  only  be  dug  with  difficulty.  In  that  condi- 
tion it  is  capable  of  bearing  very  considerable 
weight,  but  within  4 ft.  or  6 ft.  of  the  surface 
it  is  so  much  affected  by  changes  in  the  degree 
of  moisture  as  to  render  it  a very  treacherous 
foundation.  It  swells  considerably  when  wet 
and  shrinks  when  dry,  so  as  to  be  intersected 
by  wide  and  deep  cracks.  In  places  where 
water  settles  it  is  pasty,  and  yields  to  pressure, 
and  the  purer  it  is  the  more  it  is  subject  to 
these  objections. 

Silt  is  a soft  deposit  from  muddy  water,  and 
when  it  is  below  the  level  of  the  subsoil  water 
is  without  cohesion  or  firmness,  so  that  a wall 
would  sink  bodily  into  it.  It  is  found  where 
rivers  that  carry  down  large  quantities  of  earthy 
matter  broaden  out  into  a lake  or  estuary, 
where  the  still  water  can  deposit  its  impurities 
over  a large  area.  The  process  is  still  going  on 
near  the  mouths  of  all  large  muddy  rivers,  and 
some  of  the  most  important  engineering  under- 
takings have  been  necessary  in  order  to  provide 
foundations  in  such  a subsoil. 


Peat  is  often  found  lying  in  strata  below  the 
soil  in  marshy  districts.  When  a heavy  load  is 
placed  upon  it,  the  water  is  squeezed  out  of  it, 
and  it  becomes  compressed  so  that  an  artificial 
foundation  must  be  formed  for  any  building  of 
importance  on  such  a site. 

We  must  remember  the  conditions  under 
which  these  beds  have  been  deposited.  They 
are  sometimes  tolerably  level,  of  uniform  com- 
position, and  of  very  great  thickness,  but  fre- 
quently they  are  not  only  of  irregular  thickness 
and  inclination,  but  of  different  materials  mixed 
together.  Thus  clay  is  mixed  with  sand,  making 
loam,  which  is  more  reliable  a3  a foundation 
than  clay  alone.  The  addition  of  clay  makes 
loamy  sand,  and  loamy  gravel,  and  lime  added 
to  clay  forms  marl, — a compound  that  is  often 
very  hard,  but  changeable  when  exposed  to  air 
and  moisture.  To  sum  up  this  part  of  our  sub- 
ject, we  may  say  that,  as  the  result  of  natural 
operations,  the  details  of  which  cannot  be  pre- 
cisely known,  the  soil  in  which  a foundation  has 
to  be  obtained  must  always  be  to  some  extent 
uncertain  until  the  excavation  is  made.  Yet  a 


knowledge  of  such  conditions  as  are  possible, 
combined  with  a fair  amount  of  experience,  will 
enable  one  to  judge  beforehand  of  what  is 
probable,  and  so  to  be  prepared  for  dealing 
with  the  conditions  that  are  found  actually  to 
exist. 


VARIORUM. 

“The  Bernese  Oberland : Twelve  Scenes 
among  its  Peaks  and  Lakes,”  by  Elijah  Walton, 
F.G.S.,  with  descriptive  text  by  T.  G.  Bonney, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c.  (London  : Published  by  W.‘M. 
Thompson),  is  a handsome  volume,  containing 
twelve  plates  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Walton, 
executed  in  chromolithography  by  Messrs. 
Wyman  & Sons,  giving  some  of  the  most 
striking  scenes  in  the  district  which  it  illus- 
trates. The  colouring  of  some  of  the  scenes 
strikes  us  as  rather  “ high  ” ; whether  this  is 
due  to  the  original  drawings,  or  the  reproduc- 
tion in  chromolithography,  we  cannot  say. 
Some  are  very  successful.  The  text  is  better 
written  and  of  more  interest  than  is  usual  in 

works  of  this  class. “Ye  Earlie  English 

Almanack  : 1886”  (published  by  Pettitt  & Co.), 
is  a very  pretty  little  “ sham-antique,”  with 
old-fashioned  woodcuts  and  page  ornaments, 
and  some  curious  odds  and  ends  of  reading. 
As  an  antiquarian  jest,  it  is  well  done, 

and  a good  sixpennyworth. Messrs.  Letts, 

Son,  & Co.,  Limited,  of  King  William- 
street,  have  sent  us  a parcel  containing  a 
varied  assortment  of  their  excellent  diaries, 
date-tablets,  and  housekeeping  books.  The 
quarto  “ Office  Diary,”  No.  1,  which  is  provided 
with  an  index,  will  be  found  very  service- 
able; Nos.  8,  9,  and  11  are  good  specimens  of 
the  octavo  series  of  the  same  diary.  Nos.  24, 
26,  and  27  are  cheap  varieties  for  the  pocket. 
Letts’s  “ Rough  Diary  or  Scribbling  Journal  ” 
is,  in  spite  of  its  name,  a very  well-finished 
diary,  the  printing,  paper,  and  general  get-up 
being  excellent.  This  diary  is  folio  size,  and  in 
one  form  it  is  interleaved  with  blotting-paper. 
Nos.  35  and  36  are  specimens  of  the  same  diary 
in  octavo  size.  No.  37,  the  “ Universal  Diary,” 
interleaved  with  blotting-paper,  is  a very  good 
and  cheap  scribbling  diary,  selling  for  a shilling. 
Letts’s  “Clerical  Diary”  and  the  “Clerical 
Tablet  Diary”  are  sure  to  find  favour  with  the 
clergy,  while  the  “ Housekeeper’s  Books”  seem 

to  meet  all  possible  requirements. Wolford’s 

Antiquarian  for  January  commences  a new 
volume.  The  first  article,  on  “ Brighthelm- 
stone,”  is  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Edward  Walford, 
M.A.,  and  contains  an  interesting  account  of 
the  curious  land  divisions  and  subdivisions  which 
formerly  obtained,  and  to  some  extent  still 
survive,  in  Brighton.  The  other  contents  go 
to  make  up  a very  good  number. 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

7,675,  Water  Cistern.  R.  Pringle. 


Tne  inlet  pipe  is  turned  up  at  the  end,  and  pro- 
vided with  a spreader  to  prevent  the  disturbance  of 
the  deposit.  The  outlet- pipe  is  fixed  with  its  mouth 
a little  above  the  level  of  the  inlet.  The  bottom  of 
the  cistern  slopes  to  prevent  deposit. 

12,888,  Bricks  and  Building  Blocks.  W.  B. 
Smith. 

The  bricks  are  formed  so  that  when  laid  they  cross 
each  other  obliquely,  each  brick  bonding  with  a 
larger  number  of  others  than  is  usual : in  addition  to 
which  they  may  be  bound  together  by  tie-rods,  or 
by  joggles.  They  are  of  about  the  proportions  of 
an  ordinary  brick,  the  difference  being  that,  instead 
of  btrng  rectangular  they  are  oblique-angled,  and 
have  a hole  near  each  end.  Special  bricks  are  made 
for  ends  of  walls  or  for  the  junction  of  walls  meet- 
ing at  right  angles.  The  bricks  are  likewise  suitable 
for  building  straight  arches.  The  invention  . it 
applicable  not  only  to  bricks,  but  to  other  descrip- 
tions of  building  blocks. 

13,459,  Gully  and  other  Traps.  S.  Phillips 
and  J.  Millier. 

The  ordinary-fixed  dip  of  gully  and  other  traps 
' is  replaced  by  a separate  one,  which  slides  in  vertical 
grooves.  The  grooves  are  filled  with  tallow  to  make 
them  gas  and  water  tight. 

14,362,  Parquet  Flooring,  Floors,  and  Ceil" 
ings.  F.  Guerin. 

The  strips  or  boards  are  formed  with  grooves  in 
the  sides  which  fit  over  feathers,  through  which 
screws  are  passed  into  the  joists.  The  feathers  may 
take  the  form  of  T or  double!'  irons,  or  they  may  be  of 
wood.  A modification  is  to  employ  strips  or  boards 
having  a groove  only  on  one  side  and  pins  or  dowels 
on  the  other  fitting  into  the  grooves  in  the  adjacent 
piece.  Where  the  parquetry  comes  next  to  walls  or 
partitions,  the  pieces  may  be  let  into  a strip  of 
wood , the  top  of  which  is  flush  with  the  surface  of 
the  floor.  The  parquet  blocks  may  be  of  sufficient 
thickness,  and  may  be  so  connected  between  rolled 
joists  by  dowels  and  pins  as  to  form,  at  the  same 
time,  both  a parquet  floor  and  a parquet  ceiling. 
In  that  case  the  blocks  may  bo  shaped  so  as  to 
envelope  and  hide  the  flanges  of  the  joist. 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  t o opposition  for  tsco  month*. 

16,817,  E.  Adams,  Improvements  in  the  Methop 
of  Opening  and  Closing  Fanlights,  Skylights, 
Ventilators,  &c.— 2,306,  H.  Hunt,  Improvements  ih 
Kitcheners.— 2,364,  P.  Hanoay,  Improvaments  in 
Water-closet  Seats  or  Covers. — 2,648,  W.  Hayhurst, 
Improvements  in  Cramps  for  Carpenters  and 
Joiners.— 2,859,  L.  Bickley  and  J.  Winn,  Improved 
Paint  Brush.— 3,512,  E.  Summerfiold,  Adjusting 
and  Fixing  Door  Knobs  to  Spindles.— 9,422,  W. 
Boulton,  Improvements  in  Decorating  Glass. — 
12  510,  E.  Mason,  Improvements  in  Windows.— 
13|638,  T.  Newey,  Door  and  Window  Fasteners.— 
1,983  H.  Gresham,  Security  Stops  or  Catches  for 
Windows,  &c.— 12,191,  A.  Clark,  Window-sash 
Holders. 


in  a previous  lecture.  To  this  rule,  however, 
as  in  the  case  of  beds,  there  are  exceptions 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  January  1. 

Architectural  Association  — Mr.  E.C.  Robins 


Various 

d Style  of  the  Temple  of 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Dec.  18.-15,545,  J._  McConachy,  Improvements 


Theories  Concerning  the  Form 
Solomon.”  7‘3J  p.m. 

Saturday,  January  2. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors.— Mr.  Janie9 
Bateman,  C.E.,  on  “ The  Pollution  of  Rural  Water  Sup 
plies.”  6 p.m. 

Mondat,  January  4. 

Boyal  Academy  of  Jr/s.-Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson,  R.A.. 

i ••  Dutch  Painters  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

8 London  Institution.— Mr.  Edwin  Freshfield,  F.8.A.,  on 
Christian  Constantinople.”  5 p.m. 

Victoria  Institute. — Mr.  W.  Bt.  Chad  Boseawen  on 

Newly -Discovered  In'criptions  with  reference  to  the 
Migration  of  Abram.”  8 p.m. 

Clerks  (f  Works'  Association.  — Mr.  E.  A.  Bernays, 
M.Inst.E.C.,  on  “ Portland  Cement  and  some  of  its  Uses. 

8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  4. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association.— Hr.  J . S.  Hodgson 

l Architectural  Ethnography."  7 30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  6. 

British  Archceological  Association.— (1).  Mr.  J.  Romilly 
Allen  on  “ The  Sculpture  of  the  Norman  Doorway  at 
Absie,  Yorkshire.”  (2).  Mr.  J.  W.  Grover  on  “ The  Dis- 
covery of  the  Monuments  of  the  Atkins  Family  at  Clap- 
ham.”  8 p.m.  _ ...  .. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works  Institution.— 
Ordinary  meeting.  8-30  p.m. 

Thursday,  January  7.1 

Boyal  Academy  of  Arts.— Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson,  R.A.,  on 
“ Painters  of  the  French  School.”  8 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association—  Short  papers  on 
Current  Topics.  8'30  p.m. 


but,  after  paying  great  attention  to  these; 
exceptional  cases,  he  found  that  forty-nine  cases 
out  of  fifty  held  good.  The  exceptions  occur i 
where  the  underlie  is  very  flat,  as  illustrated  in 
the  district  of  St.  Agnes,  in  Cornwall,  where, 
a great  number  of  dislocations  occur,  and 
almost  invariably  have  the  effect  of  heaving; 
the  lode ; and  there  are  instances  where  one; 
lode  has  been  brought  to  the  surface  two  or 
three  times ; but  complications  of  this  kind  may 
be  quite  unknown  in  another  district.  Heaves 
and  displacement  may,  and  frequently  do,  result 
from  contact  with  cross-courses,  which  form  a 
plane  down  which  the  lode  may  slip,  in  which  case 
it  is  important  to  know  which  way  to  work  in 
order  to  fall  in  with  the  displaced  lode  again. 
Miners  call  these  cross-courses  guides,  because-, 
by  following  them,  veins  coming  in  contact  witl 
them  may  be  met.  Mr.  Henwood,  in  some 
reliable  observations,  concludes  that  of  a verj 
large  number  of  lodes  which  he  examined; 
22  7 per  cent,  were  intersected  by  cross-courses 
and  not  heaved  ; the  proportion  heaved  to  tin 
right  hand  51-1  per  cent.,  and  to  the  left  ham 
26-2.  Those  heaved  to  the  side  of  the  greater 
angle  were  63'5  per  cent. ; to  the  side  of  tb 
smaller,  12*9 ; and  the  mean  distance  of  th 
throw  was  164  ft.  This  statement  full; 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  relations  of  righ 
hand  and  left  hand,  of  smaller  angle  and  greatei 
angle,  cannot  be  adhered  to  invariably,  andtba 
they  are  applicable  only  to  a particular  mine  c 


in  Ventilators  or  Air  Valves. — 15,553,  W.  Atkins. 
Improved  Door  Bolt.— 15,554,  A.  Harris,  Ventila- 
tion of  Sewers.— 15,559,  H.  Townsend,  Electric 
Bell  Punches,  Pulls,  &c.— 15,560.  J.  Arnot,  Manu 
facture  of  Sunk  Slide  Flush  and  Knob  Bolts  for 
Doors,  &c. — 15,577.  K.  Brown,  Improved  Batten 
Nail.— 15,587,  F.  Howcroft,  Sash  Holder.— 15,608, 
D.  k E.  Glaister,  Improvements  in  Movable  Parti 
tions,  Doors,  Window  Sashes,  & c. — 15,609,  D.  & E. 
Glaister,  Apparatus  for  Securing  Doors  so  that  the 
Fastenings  are  Automatically  relieved. 

Dec.  19.— 15,613,  T.  Gray,  Improvements  in  Door 
Locks.  — 15,650,  G.  Ayers,  Improved  Locking 
Device  —15,677,  K.  Barker,  Devolving  Coupling 
Joint  for  Water,  Gas,  and  other  Pipes. 

Dec.  21.-15,684,  G.  Sowerby,  improvements  in 
Load  Glazing.— 15,689,  H.  Stockman,  Improvements 
in  Concrete-mixing  Machines.— 15,725,  G.  T»gg, 
Improved  Air  and  Water  Tight  Seam  or  Joint  for 
Constructional  Wood  and  other  Work. 

Dec.  22.-15,751,  W.  Joy,  Improvements  in  the 
Method  of  Charging  Cement  Kilns. — 15,752,  P. 
Lawson,  New  Anti-fouling  and  Anti-corrosive 
Enamel  Paint. 

Dec.  23. — 15  811,  W.  Dorhring,  Apparatus  for 
Cleaning  Chimneys,  Flues,  &c. — 15,820,  E.  Pither, 
Door  Shields  or  Finger-plates. 


particular  district. 

Caution  to  Builders. — On  Wednesday  las: 


PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

9,090,  D.  Thomas,  Improvements  in  Screws  and 
Screw  Drivers. — 10,717,  S.  Henshaw,  Improved 
Fastening  for  Doors  and  Windows. — 13,497,  K. 
Hunter,  Self-acting  Stop  Lift  for  Window  Sashes. — 
13,692,  C.  Parsons,  Combined  Wood  Sawing  and 
Slicing  Machines.  — 13,748,  E.  Horsley,  Improve- 
ments in  Window  Fasteners. — 13,899,  T.  Goldsmith, 
Improved  Screw.— 14,023,  T.  Faxton,  Attaching 
Door  Knobs  to  Spindles.— 14,113,  J.  Honeyman, 
Improvements  in  Ventilators. — 14,234,  J.  Keith, 
Improved  System  for  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Cellular  Buildings.- -14,236,  W.  MacVitie,  Adjust- 
ing Door  Knobs  and  Handles  to  Spindles. — 14,550, 
H.  Joel,  Utilisation  of  Gas  Fittings  for  the  Electric 
Light.  — 14,775,  E.  Legg,  Improvements  in  Stall 
Boards  for  Shop  Windows.  — 14,793,  W.  Scott 
Morton,  Apparatus  for  Embossing  Canvas  for  Deco- 
ratiug  Walls,  &c.— 14,907,  C.  Hodges,  Improved 
Lamp-post. — 15,134,  A.  MacLean  and  R.  Smith, 
Preparation  of  Coloured  Varnishes. — 15,135,  A. 
MacLean  and  R.  Smith,  Manufacture  of  Pigments. 
— 13,328,  T.  Smith,  Manufacture  of  Cements,  &c. — 
14,695,  C.  Carson,  Electrical  Apparatus  for  Re- 
leasing Door  and  Similar  Fastenings. — 14,816,  C. 
Gumpel,  Friction  Clutch  for  Holding  Window  Sashes 
and  other  Sliding  Frames  in  any  desired  position. — 
14,951,  J.  Davis,  Supporting  Vertically- sliding 
Window  Sashes  and  Shutters  in  their  Frames. 


glrsccllitma. 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain 

Among  the  “probable  arrangements”  for  the 
Friday  evening  meetings  before  Easter,  1886, 
are  the  following  : — Friday,  Feb.  5th,  Mr.  T. 
Pridgin  Teale,  M.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  on  “ The  Prin- 
ciples of  Domestic  Fire-place  Construction.’ 
Friday,  March  12th,  Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole, 
LL.D.,  on  “ The  Discovery  of  the  Biblical  Cities 
of  Egypt.”  Friday,  March  19th,  Mr.  W.  H.  M. 
Christie,  M.A.,  F.E.S,  Astronomer  Royal,  on 
“Universal  Time.”  Friday,  April  9th,  Mr. 
William  Anderson,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  on  “ New 
Applications  of  the  Mechanical  Properties  of 
Cork  to  the  Arts.”  The  other  lecture  arrange- 
ments include  the  following  ; — Mr.  Reginald 
Stnart  Poole,  LL.D.,  of  the  British  Museum. 
Three  lectures  on  Naucratis  : (1)  Relations  of 
the  Greeks  with  Egypt  from  the  Heroic  Age  to 
Psammetichos ; (2)  The  Emporium  of  Nau- 
cratis; (3)  The  Egyptian  Sources  of  Greek 
Art.  On  Tuesdays,  Jan.  26,  Feb.  2,9.  Prof. 
Charles  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  M.A.  Three 
lectures  on  the  Unexhibited  Portion  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  Sculptures  in  the  British 
Museum  (illustrated  by  drawings  and  casts). 
On  Tuesdays,  Feb.  16,  23,  March  2.  The  Rev. 
C.  Taylor,  D.D.,  Master  of  St.John’s  College, 
Cambridge.  Two  lectures  on  the  History  of 
Geometry ; the  Greeks  and  the  Moderns.  On 
Saturdays,  Feb.  27,  March  6.  Professor  Oliver 
Lodge,  D.Sc.  Two  lectures  on  Fuel  and  Smoke. 
On  Saturdays,  April  10  and  17. 

Christmas  at  Exeter.  — Mr.  Councillor 
Hems  (better  known,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Harry 
Hems)  invited  a large  number  of  poor  old  men 
and  women  to  his  customary  Christmas  dinner, 
which  was  served  in  his  wood-workers’  shop, 
on  Christmas  Day.  Mr.  Hems  seems  to  have 
been  characteristically  energetic  in  adminis- 1 
tering  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  guests. 

Royal  School' of  Mines. — Prof.  Warington 
Smyth,  F.R.S.,  in  continuing  his  lectures  in 
the  theatre  of  the  Geological  Mnsenm,  Jermyn- 
street,  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  various  means 
adopted  for  the  discovery  of  displaced  lodes.  The 
simplest  mode  of  determining  where  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  lode  lies  is  to  assume  the 
generalisation  that  the  lost  part  of  the  lode 
is  lower  on  the  side  of  the  hanging  wall  of  the 
dislocator,  and  this  is  practically  the  same  role 
which  applies  to  stratified  deposits  referred  to 


at  Stratford  Petty  Sessions,  Mr.  Joseph  Elliot, 
builder,  of  5,  Haveward-road,  High-street,  Too' 
ing,  was  summoned  at  the  instance  of  the  Wooo 
ford  Local  Board  for  unlawfully  laying  certai 
building  materials,— mortar  and  other  things, -- 
upon  the  footpath  in  Chelmsford-road,  Woo* 
ford,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  a longer  tini 
than  necessary.  Mr.  Martin,  the  clerk  to  tl 
Local  Board,  appeared  for  the  prosecutioi 
Mr.  Holloway,  the  road  surveyor  to  the  Woo; 
ford  Local  Board,  was  sworn,  and  sa; 
that  in  consequence  of  receiving  complain 
from  persons  who  said  that  they  had  run  init 
mortar  in  Chelmsford-road  he  went  to  the  roan 
where  the  defendant  was  engaged  in  ereotiK 
certain  houses.  There  he  found  the  path  coil 
pletely  blocked  up  with  mortar,  sand,  and  bricll 
He  requested  the  person  in  charge  of  the  opeiq 
tions  to  remove  them,  but  the  obstruction  wt 
there  after  that  time.  Mr.  J.  D.  Hooper,  t|, 
surveyor  to  the  Local  Board,  said  he  h i 
cautioned  defendant  as  to  obstructions  of  th 
kind,  and  they  had  remained  sometime  aft: 
such  caution;  but  it  was  all  removed  noj 
Defendaut  admitted  that  he  had  carted  sa;l 
across  the  path,  hut  said  it  was  removed  iK 
soon  as  possible,  and  never  caused  an  <g 
struction  for  more  than  a couple  of  hours.  .|fl 
little  mortar  might  have  been  made  on  i: 
path.  The  Bench  said  this  was  practically! 
plea  of  guilty.  They  should  impose  a fine.;: 
40s.,  and  II.  19s.  6d.  costs  .—Daily  Chronicle .6 
Virginia  Water. — The  description  of  j 
insanitary  condition  of  the  lake  of  Virgial 
Water  in  our  issue  of  December  12th,  bjlJ. 
resident  on  the  spot,  surpasses  anything 
should  have  thought  possible  within  the  Rol,! 
Park  at  Windsor  under  the  immediate  supfl 
vision  of  the  Ranger  and  Deputy  - rani  r 
appointed  to  superintend  the  Royal  Estat  u 
Boyal  and  Crown  property  are  not  subjectM 
the  local  authority,  as  specially  appoint: 
officials  are  presumed  to  render  further  sups 
vision  unnecessary.  But  if  the  condition  of. 
lake  of  Virginia  Water  is  a fair  example  of  I . 
way  these  duties  arc  discharged,  the  time  :;r 
come  for  an  alteration  in  the  existing  orden 
tilings.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  his  R4| 
Highness  Prince  Christian,  who  holds  the  p 
tion  of  Ranger  of  the  Forest,  should  ins)  I 
sewers  or  sewer  - impregnated  lakes.  S 
duties  are  not  expected  of  Princes,  for  tl 
like  Caesar’s  wife,  are  above  suspicion.  j. 
I office  is  a Binecure  for  the  maintenanctg 
princely  dignity.  But  there  are  deputies  :jj 
are  responsible'for  the  discharge  of  these  dull) 
for  the  protection  of  the  health  of  Her  Majill 
and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family,  as  well  ai  J 
general  public,  who,  by  the  sanction  of;. 
Crown,  use  the  lake  at  Virginia  Water® 
summer  recreation.  Royal  water  parties  ae 
place  also  here,  to  the  risk  of  health  and  li:>  J 
the  account  given  by  our  correspondent 
only  half  as  bad  as  he  represents  it  to  Ft 
Lancet. 
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Heating  and  Ventilating. — Some  of  the 
lost  recent  applications  of  the  vEolus  Water 
pray  Company’s  system  of  heating,  cooling, 
nd  ventilating,  are  at  the  following  buildings  : 
chool  of  Science  and  Art,  Lincoln ; the 
onvent  of  St.  Lawrence’s  Sisterhood,  Belper ; 
'age-green  and  West-green  Board  Schools, 
'ottenham  ; St.  Barnabas  Church,  New  Hum- 
erstone,  Leicester ; Priory  Chapel,  College 
falk,  Maidstone ; New  Docks  Offices,  Bristol ; 
'own-hall,  Stratford,  E. ; New  Liberal  Club, 
irmingham  ; and  the  Staffordshire  Bank, 
nion-street,  Birmingham. 

Rugby. — The  east  window  of  the  south  aisle 
i Hillmorton  Church,  Rugby,  has  been  filled 
ith  stained  glass  representing  figures  of  our 
oi’d  as  the  Good  Shepherd  and  SS.  Peter  and 
ohn,  with  canopies  and  other  ornamental  detail, 
esigned  and  executed  by  Messrs.  F.  Holt  & Co., 
F Warwick. 

Mediaeval  Bricks.  — The  introduction  in 
■ermany  of  facing  bricks  so  marked  and  con- 
ducted as  to  be  readily  divided  into  halves  and 
uarters  has  induced  Herr  W.  Narden  of  Cassel 
> point  out  in  the  Deutsche  Bauzeitung  that 
le  idea  had  already  been  perfected  during  the 
fiddle  Ages.  The  observations  made  by  Herr 
’arden  during  the  restoration  of  old  brick 
iifices  have  led  him  to  this  conclusion.  The 
;onomy  of  this  method  is  urged  by  him  in 
ipport  of  its  more  general  adoption. 

Foreign  Building  Hints.— In  a recent 
umber  of  Science  pour  Tous,  a recipe  is  given 
)r  the  artificial  colouring  of  white  marble  or 
labaster.  A good  blue  is  obtained  by  a eolu- 
on  of  borax,  in  which  indigo  and  azotate  of 
on  have  been  dissolved ; red,  by  borate  of 
xla,  any  red  colouring  matter,  and  nitric  acid ; 
lack,  by  nutgall.  If  marble  thus  treated  De- 
mmes tarnished,  it  may  easily  be  put  to  rights 

y drying  it  in  a stove  for  one  or  two  days. 

new  varnish  for  iron  and  steel  is  described  in 
idustria  e Invenciones,  as  being  obtained  by  dis- 
^lving  sulphur  in  a warm  essence  of  turpen- 
ne,  and  laying  it  on  the  article  to  be  treated 
jith  a brush.  When  the  essence  is  evaporated, 
jiere  remains  upon  the  surface  a light  film  of 
ilphur,  which  becomes  permanently  fixed 
[ter  being  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  flame 
■ a spirit-lamp.  The  varnish  is  of  a deep 

iack,  and  very  durable. The  French  Consul 

Baku  reports  the  discovery  of  a new  and 
finable  wood  in  the  forests  of  the  Caucasus, 
s qualities  are, — great  beauty  of  colour,  and 
property  of  hardening  in  the  air,  and  never 
scaying,  while  it  weighs  three  times  heavier 
lan  oak,  and  is  very  easy  to  work.  It  will 
’obably  be  in  great  request  with  cabinet- 
akers,  ^turners,  and  coachbuilders,  and  its 
•ice  is  15  francs  the  quintal,  or  about  12s.  the 
indred  weight. 

Reforms  Needed  at  Kew.— It  is  not  un- 
cely  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years 
ew  will  be  considerably  modified  by  the 
iverning  powers.  There  can  be  no  objection 
the  distinctions  that  are  maintained  by  cer- 
in  palisades,  and  whether  a tract  of  ground 
called  “ garden,”  or  “ park,”  or  “ arboretum,” 
of  little  consequence,  provided  the  public 
ive  access  thereto  at  reasonable  times  and 
asons,  and  good  keeping  makes  good  work  for 
ie  student  and  good  entertainment  for  the 
easure-seeker.  As  to  what  shall  be  under- 
ood by  “ reasonable  times,”  there  will  be 
.fferences  of  opinion.  It  may  safely  be  pre- 
cted  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
irdens  will  be  opened  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
-present,  and  that  some  gates  now  kept  locked 
ill  be  thrown  open.  But  the  new  Director, 
id  the  Government  to  whom  he  is  responsible, 
ill  hare  to  maintain  a firm  stand  against  the 
ic trine  of  the  residents  of  the  district  and  the 
cal  papers  in  which  their  special  interests  are 
ivocated,— the  doctrine  that,  by  reason  of 
'sidence,  the  residents  have  claims  superior  to 
'ose  of  the  public  at  large.  An  occasional 
ltbreak  of  clamour,  backed  by  the  abuse  of 
ie  local  press,  has  to  be  endured  by  the 
irector  of  the  gardens,  and  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker 
is  shown  how  unreasonable  demands  should 
: resisted,  and  the  claims  of  science  made  to 
irmonise  with  the  growing  desire  of  the  public 
r the  free  enjoyment  of  park  and  garden 
enery.  It  i8,  we  think,  doubtful  if  the  plant- 
'uses  could  be  opened  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
e present  because  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
My  work;  but  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty 
opening  the  gates  at  ten  instead  of  twelve 
week-days,  and  an  outlet  to  the  Old  Deer 
iric  would  be  a boon  of  great  value  in  times 
general  holiday. — Gardeners’  Magazine. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

New  Wing  to  Buildings  

March  1st  | i. 

1 

PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  a.  d.  £.  e.  d. 

Oreenheart,  B.G ton  6 10  0 7 10  0 

Teak,  E.I load  12  10  0 16  10  0 

Sequoia,  U. 8 ft.  cube  0 2 6 0 2 9 

Aeh,  Canada  load  3 0 0 6 0 0 

Birch  „ 3 0 0 4 10  0 

Elm  „ 3 10  0 6 0 0 

Fir,  Dautsic,  Ac 1 10  0 4 10  0 

Oak  „ 3 0 0 6 0 0 

Canada 6 0 0 7 0 0 

Pine,  Cunada  red  3 0 0 4 0 0 

„ yellow 3 16  0 6 6 0 

Lath,  Dantsic  fathom  4 10  0 6 0 0 

St.  Petersburg  6 0 0 7 0 0 

Wainscot,  Riga log  2 15  0 4 10  0 

.,  OaesfJi  3 12  6 3 15  0 

Deals,  Finland.  2nd  and  1st.,  std.  100  7 10  0 8 10  0 

„ 4th  and  3rd  6 0 0 7 10  0 

Kiga  6 0 0 8 0 0 

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yel 9 0 0 15  0 0 

„ 2nd  7 0 0 8 16  0 

„ white  8 0 0 10  10  0 

Swedish 6 0 0 16  10  0 

W hite  Sea  8 0 0 18  0 0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  17  0 0 31  10  0 

„ 2nd  12  0 0 17  10  0 

„ 3rd,  4c 7 0 0 10  0 0 

,,  Spruce  1st  9 0 0 12  0 0 

„ 3rd  and  2nd  6 0 0 8 0 0 

New  Brunswick,  4c.. 6 0 0 7 0 0 

Battens,  all  kinds 4 0 0 12  0 0 

Flooring  Boards,  eq.  1 in. — Pre- 
pared, first  0 9 0 0 13  0 

Second  0 7 6 0 8 6 

Other  qualities  0 6 0 0 7 0 

Cedar,  Cuba foot  0 0 34  0 0 4 

Honduras,  4c 0 0 3 0 0 4 

Australian  0 0 3 0 0 3j 

Mahogany,  Cuba  0 0 6 0 0 7$ 

Ht.  Domingo  cargo  av 0 0 6$  0 O 71 

Mexican  ,,  0 0 4 0 0 6 

Tobasco  cargo  av 0 0 4 0 0 6J 

Honduras  cargo  av 0 0 4J  0 0 6J 

Maple,  Bird'seye  0 0 3)  0 0 6 

Hose,  Kio  ton  7 0 0 16  0 0 

Bahia 6 0 0 14  0 0 

Box,  Turkey  6 0 0 18  0 0 

Batin,  St.  Domingo ft.  0 0 0 0 0 0 

Porto  Bico  0 0 0 0 0 0 

Walnut,  Italian  0 0 4 0 0 6 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig  in  Scotland  ton  2 2 6 0 0 0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 4 16  0 6 0 0 

„ „ in  Wales  4 7 6 4 10  0 

,,  Staffordshire,  London  5 15  0 7 0 0 

Sheets,  single,  in  London 7 10  0 9 0 0 

Hoops  6 5 0 7 6 0 

Nail-rods  „ 6 15  0 7 0 0 

Copper  — 

British,  eke.  and  ingt ton  43  10  0 44  10  0 

Best  selected  45  0 0 4«  0 0 

8beets,  strong 62  0 0 0 0 0 

>.  India 48  0 O 48  10  0 

Australian,  tine  cash 0 0 0 0 0 0 

Chili,  bare  41  0 0 41  15  0 

Yellow  Metal lb.  0 0 4j  0 0 4 


METALS  ( continued ).  £.  s.  d. 

Lead — Pig,  Spanish 12  2 6 

English,  com.  brands  12  10  0 

8pbltbh— 

Silesian,  special  ton  16  2 6 

Ordinary  brands  14  17  6 

Tin— 

Banco  96  0 0 

Billiton 94  0 O 

Straits  93  2 6 

Australian  93  6 0 

English  ingots 97  0 0 

Zinc— 

English  sheet 0 0 0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20  0 0 
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Palm,  Lagos  29  10  0 

Palm-nut  Kernel  25  0 0 
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Cottonseed,  refined  17  0 0 

Tallow  and  Oleine ...  26  0 0 

Lubricating,  U.8 7 0 0 

,,  Kotiued  4 0 0 

Turpentine — 

American,  in  cks cwt.  16  9 

Tar — Stockholm brl.  0 19  0 

Archangel 0 12  0 
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BRISTOL. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises. 
St.  Augustine’s-place,  Bristol,  for  Messrs.  J.  Smith  & Son. 
Mr.  Henry  Williams,  Cla?e-street,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  A.  Barratt,  Somerset-chambers,  Corn- 
street  : — 

Kidewood  4 Wright  £1,429  0 0 

H.  A.  Forse  1,400  0 0 

Walters  & Son  1,393  0 0 

J.  Perkins  1,330  0 0 

Eastabrook  4 Sons  1,359  0 0 

O.  Humphreys  1,331  0 0 

T.  Brown 1,320  0 0 

J.  Baston  1,295  0 o 

Chorley  4 Son  1,264  0 0 

A.  . I.  Heaven 1,25)  0 0 

T.  Thomas 1,247  1 0 O 

T.  R.  Lewis  1,235  0 0 

J-  Clark  1,227  0 0 

W.  Church ...  1,147  0 0 

R.  Wilkins  4 Son ],U6  0 0 

J.  James 1 i c 

S.  Turner l’,043 

J.  Wi. bius  (accepted) 1 in 

I All  of  Bristol]. 


0 0 


BRONDESBURY'.— For  dwelling  house,  in  Salisbury- 
road,  Brondesbury,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Coles.  Quantities 
supplied  : — 

Keyes,  Head,  4 Co £3,349  0 0 

J-  Blyth  3,329  0 0 

T Boyce 2,963  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill  2,894  0 0 

G.  H.  4 A.  Bywaters 2,883  0 0 

A-  Bush  2,836  0 O 

H.  4 E.  Lea  (accepted) 2,793  0 0 
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The  Proprietors  

Fulham  Board  of  Wks. 

Official  

do. 

T.  F.  Shaw 

Completing  Four  Largo  Shops,  Uarlesden 
Roadmaking,  Excavating,  Ac.  . 

Granite  Kerb  

Folkestone  Corporation 

\ \V  C 11  qn  t 

-Stores  and  Materials  

New  Street  Works 

Water  Supply  Works  ......  . 

St.  Giles,  Camberwell... 

do. 

Brick  Sewer 

Korbing,  Tar-paving,  Ac 

Removal  of  Dust,  Dirt,  4c 
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Play-room  and  Repairs  to  School 

Erection  of  Urinals  

Tottenham  Local  Board 
Lewisham  Board  of  Wks 
Crowu  Estate  Com.... 
Lambeth  Guaidians  ... 
Guardians  of  St.  Mo'y, 

Islington 

Fulham  Board  of  Wks. 

— De  Pape  

Official  

do. 

T.  W.  Aliwinckle  

W.  Smith  

Official  

Main  Drainage  Works  

Sewage  Works  

Erection  of  New  National  Schools  at  Felpham 
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Finchley  Local  Board... 
Dorking  Local  Board ... 

Northfieet  School  Brd. 
Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wks 

Plymouth  U.S.A 

North  Eastern  Railway 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 

Derby  Corporation 

Colne  and  Marsden  L.  13. 
do. 

G.  W.  Brumoll 

Smith  A Austin  

Gordon  M.  Hills 

W orks  and  Materials  

Wharf,  New  Dock  Wall  and  Sewage  Works  .. 

Painting  Station  at  York  

Extension  of  School,  4c 

Now  Lunatic  Asylum  

Boundary. Walls,  Abutments,  Ac.,  for  Bridge 
Ironwork  for  Bridge  

do. 

G.  D.  Bellamy 

H.  Copperthwaite  

A.  & C.  Harston  

B.  S.  Jacobs 

H.  Bancroft  

do. 

do. 

Jan.  14th 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  15th 
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do. 
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Jan.  27th 
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Jan.  30th 
Feb.  2nd 
do. 
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HORNSEY.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Roden, 
Hornsey-lane,  for  Mr.  R.  T.  Broome.  Messrs  H Park- 
house  & Co.,  architects  and  surveyors,  Crouch  End 
Station : — _ , 

Gladwell  & Sons,  Stroud  - green 

(accepted). £983  0 0 


LEYTONSTOM:  -For  houses,  Ley  tons! one-road,  f 
Mr  D I).'.,-.  17  W 

■ ■■■  ?>*  J % 

Kane  

Nieholla  

Buckle 

L & H.  Huberts 

Morter  

G regal- 

Catley  


1,649  10 
1.581  0 
1.529  0 
1,499  0 
1,170  0 
1,4-19  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  Nos  196,  193,  2c0,  - 
204  and  206,  Well-street,  and  40,  'Valentine-road,  South 
Hackney,  for  Messrs.  Cooper  & Co.  Mr.  G.  Chuter,  archi- 

Co,  »*«“  » « 

Tbomerson  & Son.... 

Lawrence  .... 

Wethenlt,  Lei 

Coleman  

Laughton 

Kyderhnrst .... 


2.550 


d£  Maitin 


2 370  0 
2 315  0 
2,275  0 
2,232  0 


LONDON.—  For  rebuilding  ^ho^Marip 

public-house,  ' 


SS3SS  TiSvwS 

William-street,  Strand.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Arthur  « . 


WESTON -SUPER-MARE.  — For  the  erection  of  a 
church  at  Milton,  Weston-super-Mare.  Messrs.  Price  & 
Wooler,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

J.  Wilcox,  Weston-snper-Maro  £1,279  0 0 

A.  J.  Beaven,  Bristol 1,'75  0 0 

J.  Palmer,  Weston-super-Mare  1,171  0 0 

Durnford  & Son,  Bristol 1.165  0 0 

J.  Vowles,  Weston-super-Mare  1,144  0 0 

A.  Krauss,  Bristol  . M?®  „ 

R.  Lewis,  Weston-super-M'ire  1,1*®  J®  ® 

C.  Addieolt.  Westen-super-Mare 1 ,<^65  10  0 

T.  Palmer,  Weston-super-Mare  1,119  0 0 

R.  Shorney,  Weston-super-Mare 995  0 0 

G.  Dyer,  Weston-super-Mare* 990  0 0 

* Accepted. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.—  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
rea.-h  us  too  lnte  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 
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Saville,  Strand : — 

£4,100 

Jerrard  

Belhurn  

Beale  

3,959 
..  9,919 

3,h87 

3,830 

Ward  & Lamble  

Anloy  

Laroole  

Wells  & Co 

Cooke  

Oldrey 

Shurmur 

3,697 

..  3,690 

3.650 

3,600 

3,691 

3,687 

3,582 

LONDON.-For  office  fittings,  at  6,  Finch-lane,  E C 
for  Mr.  Charles  Dcakin.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Saville,  archi- 
tect, 99.  Strand.  Quantities  supplied 

G.  T.  Pain  & Co £ ° ° 

Ward  & L.mble  ; J»  J • 
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LONDON. For  proposed  rebuilding  of  32,  Cornhill, 

u.d  1*.  Cowper's-court,  EC.  Messrs.  1 ’Anson  & Son, 
■ttUMcU.  M~r.,  0.  C.mplijll  i S - ■ 

G.  Trollope  & Sons 
J.  Grover  A Son 


G.  Shaw  . 

J.  Mot* lent  & Co 

T.  H.  Adamson  A Sons  . 

W.  Cubitt  A Co 

Holland  A llaonen  

T.  Rider  A Son  

Ashby  A Horner  

B.  E.  Nightingale 


..  £8,984 
8,688  0 
8.H35  0 
8.614  0 


8,620 

8,463 

8,218 

8,193 

7,939 


LONDON.— For  repairs  to  the  infirmary,  St.  George 
ia-the-East.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwinckle,  arcl 
tecta : — 
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The  Liverpool  Cathedral  Scheme. 


HE  collection  of  draw- 
ings which  is  now 
on  view  in  Liver- 
pool will,  we  think, 
satisfy  the  most  pre- 
viously  sceptical 
persons  that  there 
are  great  possibi- 
lities in  the  site 
which  has  been 
selected,  and  which 
we  have  always  said  was  the  best,  taking 
architectural  and  practical  considerations  to- 
gether, among  such  of  the  possible  sites  as 
have  been  suggested  and  discussed.  Two  sites 
have  been  suggested  which  would  have  been 
superior  in  an  architectural  point  of  view. 
One  was  that  of  a river  site  on  the  quays  ; an 
idea  which  architecturally  was  calculated  to 
excite  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  for  a building 
of  the  highest  class  would  have  produced  an 
effect,  in  such  a position,  almost  unrivalled. 
Practically,  it  would  have  been  rather  out  of 
■centre ; and  it  appears  that  the  space  was  not 
to  be  had,  being  wanted  for  other  purposes. 
The  other  suggestion  we  refer  to  was  that  of 
Mr.  Seddon,  which  was  strongly  supported  by 
some  gentlemen  in  Liverpool  who  took  a warm 
interest  in  the  subject,  that  the  new  cathedral 
should  be  placed  with  its  western  facade  on 
the  line  of  street  called  Commutation-row, 
rather  above  and  facing  St.  George’s  Hall. 
This  idea  was  illustrated  in  our  pages  about  a 
year  ago,  by  a drawing  specially  made  by  Mr- 
Brewer  ( Builder , Feb.  14,  1885),  showing  the 
fagade  of  Notre  Dame  at  Paris,  with  spires 
added,  as  it  would  appear  in  that  position. 
That  this  site  would  be  architecturally  superior 
to  the  one  selected  there  is  no  doubt.  The 
cathedral  would  have  been  less  cramped,  and 
would  not  have  interfered  with  the  view  of 
St.  George’s  Hall  from  any  point.  It  is  all 
built  over,  however,  and  we  presume  that  the 
cost  of  acquiring  the  property  and  paying  com- 
pensation would  be  very  considerable.  The 
idea,  however,  may  still  be  worth  keeping  in 
mind. 


The  site  selected  (or  at  present  to  be  re- 
garded as  selected),  west  of  St.  George’s  Hall, 
and  now  occupied  by  a church  of  little  archi- 
tectural interest,  and  its  church-yard,  is  some- 
what cramped,  and  in  shape  and  proportion  it  is 
not  very  well  suited  to  the  usual  Mediseval  type 
of  cathedral  plan.  But  it  is  what  may  be  called 
a rather  suggestive  site.  Its  very  shape,  rather 
wide  than  long,  appears  to  suggest  a departure 
from  precedent  in  planning,  or,  at  least,  from 
the  precedent  usually  accepted  in  modern 
English  churches,  that  of  the  long  and  narrow 
Mediaeval  nave.  Such  a departure  we  should 


regard,  if  fitly  carried  out,  as  a distinct 
gain.  We  have  no  wish  to  see  a nineteenth- 
century  cathedral  built  as  a mere  reproduction 
of  the  main  features  of  a thirteenth  or 
fourteenth  century  one.  The  temptation 
to  take  this  course,  considering  how  the 
Mediieval  cathedral  is  endeared  to  us  by 
association,  is  no  doubt  very  great ; but 
modern  church  worship,  UDless  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a small  section  of  Churchmen  who 
are  as  archieological  in  their  religion  as  in 
everything  else,  is  essentially  different  from 
Mediaeval  church  worship  ; and  it  should  be  , 
the  business  of  a modern  cathedral  architect 
to  produce  a fine  building  which  may  at  the 
same  time  express  the  feeling  and  the  require- 
ments of  modern  worship.  The  site  selected 
for  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  gives  him  a 
natural  lead  in  this  direction,  since  it  is  too 
short  for  the  Medifeval  type  in  its  full  propor- 
tions. The  great  fall  of  the  ground  towards 
the  west  is  another  of  the  suggestive  incidents 
in  the  site  ; it  creates  a difficulty  in  some 
respects,  but  it  almost  compels  a bold  and 
effective  treatment  of  the  western  fa£ude.  The 
principal  drawback  is  the  too  close  proximity 
into  which  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  will 
necessarily  be  brought  to  St.  George’s  Hall, 
and  the  stopping  out,  to  a great  extent,  of  the 
view  of  the  west  flank  of  that  building.  If 
we  remember  right,  the  opinion  was  advanced 
by  some  one,  in  the  multitude  of  discussions 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  subject,  that 
the  obscuring  of  the  said  west  flank  would  be 
no  loss  ; but  that  shows  a very  inadequate 
appreciation  of  Elmes’s  building.  St.  George’s 
Hall  is,  of  course,  a building  most  unsuitably 
designed  and  planned  for  its  purpose  ; its 
value  now  is  mainly  as  a modern  treatment  of 
Greek  materials ; but  in  this  respect  the 
western  colonnade,  with  its  square  columns 
and  its  screen, — Greek  in  detail,  Egyptian  in 
arrangement, — is  one  of  the  most  original 
and  effective  portions  of  the  design.  It  will 
not  be  entirely  shut  out  by  any  of  the  cathedral 
designs  submitted ; but  its  continuity  and 
perspective  will  be  much  abbreviated. 

Considering  all  these  conditions  : the  square- 
ness of  the  site,  the  proximity  of  a great 
modern  Greek  building,  the  Classic  tendencies 
of  the  principal  surrounding  buildings,  our 
own  idea,  as  we  have  before  indicated,  would 
have  been  a design  based  on  the  suggestions  of 
Wren’s  first  design  for  St.  Paul’s,  with  a great 
dome  and  a wide  central  area,  approached 
by  a pro-naos  rather  than  nave;  the  dome 
space  itself  forming  the  naos,  or  the  chief  part 
of  it.  The  opportunity  of  realising  Wren’s 
fine  conception,  never  (to  his  grief)  carried  out, 
with  finer  and  purer  treatment  in  detail  than 
Wren’s  pseudo-classicism  can  be  accounted, 
struck  us  as  what  might  be  regarded  as  a 


godsend  to  inspired  architects,  anxious  for  a 
new  path  to  fame.  Dis  aliter  visum;  the 
selected  competitors  think  otherwise.  Messrs. 
Bodley  & Garner  give,  as  a distinct  reason 
against  a Classic  treatment,  the  consideration 
that  a Classic  cathedral  would  not  detach  itself 
sufficiently  from  its  surroundings.  “ There  is 
great  danger,”  they  say,  “ that  a group  of  build- 
ings, arranged  as  they  must  be  very  closely, 
and  designed  in  the  same  style,  should  be  con- 
fused together.  The  cathedral  must,  of  course, 
be  the  most  important  in  every  way,  but  it 
would  not  occupy  the  place  of  honour,  which 
is  already  taken  by  St.  George’s  Hall ; and  we 
think  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  prevent  the  latter  appearing  a part 
of  the  former.  Of  course  the  group  would, 
architecturally,  be  very  fine.”  Surely  the 
admission  in  the  last  sentence  is  important 
enough  to  outweigh  the  previous  considera- 
tions ; but  the  argument  is  altogether  a curious 
instance  of  the  difference  between  architecture 
now  and  architecture  when  the  Mediasval 
cathedrals  were  built.  Then,  the  cathedral  was 
naturally  in  the  same  style  as  any  buildings 
adjoining  it,  and  there  was  no  fear  about  their 
being  “confused  together.”  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  in  the  present  state  of 
ecclesiastical  feeling  itis  probable  that  cathedral 
architecture  founded  on  Classic  models  would 
have  little  chance  of  acceptance,  and  one 
cannot  expect  competitors  to  overlook  that 
factor  in  the  case. 

The  three  designs  by  the  architects  invited 
to  compete,  Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner,  Mr. 
Brooks,  and  Mr.  Emerson,  have  each  distinct 
individuality  in  the  way  in  which  the  building 
is  treated.  Mr.  Brooks  selects  the  style  of  the 
latter  portion  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as 
illustrated  in  such  buildings  as  Beverley, 
Fountains,  Lincoln,  &c.,  both  as  free  from  the 
more  elaborate  detail  which  might  be  in- 
juriously affected  by  the  atmosphere  of  a city 
like  Liverpool,  and  also  because  the  more 
severe  detail  of  this  comparatively  Early 
Gothic  style  harmonises  better  with  the  lines 
of  the  Classic  architecture  adjoining  : which 
is  perfectly  true.  The  plan  is  the  Mediieval 
plan  pure  and  simple,  with  the  square  crossing 
at  the  intersection  of  nave  and  transepts,  only 
that  the  choir  is  shorter  than  the  typical 
Mediieval  choir  (which  is,  of  course,  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  purposes  of  a modern  cathe- 
dral), and  the  nave  is  short  for  its  height  and 
the  scale  of  the  building  ; but  this  is  inevitable 
from  the  conditions  of  the  site.  The  principal 
external  effect  is  concentrated  on  the  west  end, 
where  are  two  lofty  towers  with  spires,  set  out 
north  and  south  beyond  the  line  of  the  aisles, 
and  having  between  them  a great  flight  of 
steps  leading  into  three  deeply -recessed  and 
cavernous  porches,  Continental  rather  than 
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English  in  character.  This  is  a grand  and 
monumental  piece  of  architectural  composi- 
tion, the  whole  width  of  the  towers  flanking 
the  steps  and  forming  an  appui  for  the  triple 
porch  : one  bay  of  the  nave  arcade  is  sacrificed 
for  it,  but  the  effect  is  worth  the  sacrifice, 
and  the  alternative  design  showing  a side 
access  by  flights  of  steps  entered  through  the 
towers,  and  giving  an  additional  length  to 
the  nave  within,  is  far  inferior  in  effect,  and 
not  to  be  thought  of  in  comparison  with  the 
other  treatment.  The  nave  piers  are  very 
lofty  ; the  main  line  of  the  piers  runs  right 
through  the  ground-floor  arcade  to  the  springing 
of  the  triforium  arcade,  which  thus  becomes 
in  reality  the  main  arcade,  giving  a great 
look  of  height  to  the  nave  ; at  the  same  time 
the  piers  are  gripped  and  steadied  in  the  centre 
of  their  height  by  the  lower  tiers  of  arches  and 
the  floor  of  the  triforium,  which  is  not  a mere 
arcaded  passage,  but  a great  gallery  as  large 
and  lofty  as  the  ground- floor  aisles.  The  centre 
external  feature  is  a lantern  only,  an  octagon 
with  turrets  at  the  angles,  and  entirely  subor- 
dinate to  the  western  towers.  The  eastern 
termination  is  a semicircular  apse,  which,  as 
Mr.  Brooks  says,  “gets  over  the  difficulty 
which  might  arise  from  the  awkward  line 
which  might  be  produced  by  a square-ended 
building  in  close  proximity,  but  not  at  right 
angles  with  it  ” ; and  we  may  add  that,  the 
northern  termination  of  St.  George’s  Hall 
being  semicircular,  we  get  here  the  interesting 
incident  of  the  juxtaposition  of  the  Gothic 
and  the  Classic  apse.  The  general  style  of  the 
design  is  such  as  we  are  all  familiar  with 
already  in  Mr.  Brooks’s  work  ; broad  masses 
of  masonry  in  the  walls  and  buttresses  ; simple 
and  severe  treatment  in  the  windows  and  other 
details  ; an  entire  absence  of  anything  like 
trickery  or  mere  prettiness  ; these  are  the 
qualities  we  all  know  in  Mr.  Brooks’s  churches, 
and  they  are  equally  manifest  in  this,  the 
largest  design  he  has  ever  made. 

These  characteristics  will  be  apparent  in 
the  perspective  view  of  the  exterior,  which  we 
publish  this  week  ; but  we  are  not  professing 
now  to  do  more  than  give  a general  idea  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  three  designs, 
reserving  more  detailed  comments  for  future 
numbers,  when  we  shall  give  further  illustra- 
tions of  each  design.  Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner 
adopt  a rather  later  Gothic  style,  that  of  the 
Early  Decorated  period,  with  geometrical 
tracery.  Their  design  is  pure  English  Gothic, 
and  remarkable  for  grace  and  elegance  ex- 
ternally. In  the  plan  they  have  adopted 
the  tine  expedient  which  distinguishes  Ely 
Cathedral,  of  the  expanded  octagonal  space  at 
the  crossing  ; but,  in  place  of  being  content 
with  a mere  lantern  over  it,  they  have  raised 
the  centre  feature  into  a great  octagonal  tower 
in  two  stages,  crowned  by  a spire,  the  whole 
rising  to  a height  of  about  450  ft.  The  west 
end  has  two  towers  with  spires,  about  270  ft. 
in  height,  the  idea  being  to  repeat  on  a larger 
scale  the  composition  still  existing  at  Lich- 
field, and  which  was  intended  and  per- 
haps originally  carried  out  in  other  English 
cathedrals.  The  internal  arcades  are  of 
great  mass  and  solidity,  as  will  be  evident 
from  the  view  of  the  interior  which  we 
give  in  this  number  ; the  authors  observing 
in  their  report  that  in  a modern  cathedral 
the  question  of  the  convenience  of  seeing 
and  hearing  in  the  side  aisles  need  not  be 
taken  into  account,  as  the  centre  aisle  alone 
is  likely  to  be  used  for  actual  worshippers,  the 
side  aisles  being  for  passage  and  for  the 
reception  of  monuments.  They  “ think  it 
desirable  to  insist  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
very  large  space  for  this  purpose,  as  the  number 
of  memorials  becomes  so  very  greatly  increased 
in  the  course  of  age3  that,  unless  there  is  very 
considerable  room  left,  the  church  becomes 
greatly  encumbered  and  disfigured.”  The 
authors  consider  that  the  building  approaches 
too  closely  to  St.  George’s  Hall,  and  wish  that 
the  site  should  be  somewhat  extended  west- 
ward ; or  they  suggest  that  more  space  may  be 
gained  by  reducing  the  scale  of  the  building, 
without  alteration  of  the  design.  To  our 
thinking,  this  might  be  done  even  with  im- 
provement to  the  design  ; for  the  fact  is  the 


design,  in  the  geometrical  elevations,  does  not 
convey  the  idea  of  its  actual  size.  With  the 
exception  of  the  very  original  and  bold  treat- 
ment of  the  central  feature,  this  design  is  an 
orthodox  English  Gothic  one  of  very  pure 
type,  and  if  this  be  the  object  it  could 
not  be  more  completely  carried  out.  Mr. 
Bodley  has  in  former  times  designed  churches, 
like  that  at  Tue-brook,  near  Liverpool,  of 
which  it  might  be  said  that  when  the  hand 
of  time  has  passed  over  them,  it  might  become 
very  difficult  to  say  whether  they  were  genuine 
Mediaeval  work  or  modern  reproductions,  so 
completely  has  the  spirit  of  Gothic  been 
mastered  in  them. 

Mr.  Emerson’s  elaborate  and  masterly  report 
is  a complete  essay  on  the  architectural  func- 
tion of  the  cathedral,  illustrated  by  a number 
of  small  views  of  various  cathedrals,  and  of 
cities  with  their  cathedrals,  showing  how  the 
great  building  takes  its  place  in  relation  to  the 
whole  aggregation.  To  this  we  shall  hope  to 
do  full  justice  at  greater  leisure.  Here  we  can 
only  mention  generally  that  Mr.  Emerson 
considers  that  the  spirit  of  modern  worship 
demands  an  area  as  unbroken  as  possible,  and 
every  facility  for  congregational  worship.  He 
adopts  a plan  based  on  the  Mediaeval  division 
into  centre  and  side  aisles,  nave  and  choir,  but 
employs  a rather  short  nave  and  a very  large 
octagonal  centre  space  at  the  crossing,  covered 
by  a large  dome.  In  regard  to  the  dome,  Mr. 
Emerson  remarks  that  the  cathedral  of  a great 
city  requires  something  more  massive  than  a 
tower  and  spire  to  assert  itself  in  the  general 
view,  and  illustrates  his  point  by  views  of  the 
domes  of  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Paul’s  with  a 
portion  of  the  city  adjoining,  and  a general 
view  of  Florence  showing  the  mass  of  the  dome 
as  the  central  and  conspicuous  object.  The 
argument  may  be  pressed  too  far,  but  there  is 
certainly  something  in  it,  and  as  to  the 
suitability  of  a dome  as  the  central  feature 
for  this  special  site,  we  have  already  expressed 
ourselves  to  the  same  effect.  In  regard  to 
style,  Mr.  Emerson  adopts,  as  he  says, 
an  early  phase  of  Gothic,  bordering  on  Roman- 
esque ; but,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  view  we 
give,  it  is  Gothic  “ with  a difference.”  There 
are  reminiscences  of  India  about  it,  with  which 
country  the  author  of  the  design  has  been  much 
connected  architecturally.  The  treatment  of 
the  west  entrance,  however,  is  derived  from 
Peterborough,  and  certainly  no  finer  model 
could  be  taken.  The  great  porches  are  flanked 
by  western  towers,  which  Mr.  Emerson,  like 
Mr.  Brooks,  sets  out  beyond  the  line  of  the 
aisles,  to  give  greater  breadth  to  the  front.  In 
spite  of  the  Gothic  or  quasi-Gothic  detail,  the 
main  lines  of  the  design,  except  the  towers, 
are  rather  Classic  than  Gothic,  and  partly  sug- 
gest a regret  that  the  whole  building  was  not 
frankly  Classic.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
passing  impression,  which  may  be  modified  on 
the  more  careful  consideration  which  the  bold- 
ness and  originality  of  the  design  certainly 
call  for. 

We  have  confined  ourselves  purposely,  as 
we  have  implied  already,  to  giving  a general 
idea  of  the  motif  of  each  design,  with  a 
typical  illustration  of  each  ; reserving  more 
detailed  consideration  of  them.  Their  authors 
will  not  quarrel  with  us  for  thinking  that 
their  labour  of  months  is  not  to  be  fairly 
dissected,  criticised,  and  disposed  of  in  a few 
hours. 


AMERICAN  PLUMBING  : SANITARY 
SPECIALITIES* 

BY  AN  AMERICAN  ARCHITECT. 

Plumbing  Fixtures. 

INKS,  bath  - tubs,  water  - closets, 
wash-basins,  &c.,  are  called  with  us 
plumbing  fixtures. 

Water-closets  are  generally  a copy 

or  at  least  of  the  same  class  as  closets  in  the  old 
country  (England).  The  Bramah,  the  Jennings, 
the  Brighton,  and  hopper  closets  have  their 
counterpart  in  this  country,  varying  only  in 
slight  and  unimportant  details.  Closets  in 
which  the  discharge  is  caused  by  syphon  action 
are  novelties  which  the  United  States  have 
produced. 

The  Dececo  was  invented  by  Geo.  E. 
Waring,  jun.  The  Tidal  Wave  and  Cascade 


Fig.  8. 


The  Froposed  (School  of  Forestry  in 
Edinburgh.-  The  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Forestrv  states  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  conclude  investigations  during 
the  past  session,  and  recommends  that  a com- 
mittee on  the  subject  should  be  appointed 
in  the  next  session  of  Parliament.  On  the 
general  subject  of  the  proposed  Forest  School, 
Colonel  Pearson,  in  examination  before  the 
committee,  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  a 
Chair  of  Forestry  at  the  Edinburgh  University, 
but  he  further  stated  that  he  had  no  actual 
faith  in  lectures  in  the  school  unless  illustrated 
by  practical  instruction.  Regarding  the  extent 
or  scope  of  the  school,  Mr.  Thiselton  Dyer,  in 
reply  to  Sir  Edmund  Lechmere,  said  he  would 


make  the  school  applicable  to  India  and  the 
scale  of  the  parts  is  rather  over-large,  and  the  colonies  as  well  as  to  our  own  country. 


were  invented  by  J.  E.  Boyle.  They  are  emptiei) 
by  syphon-action.  The  Dececo  (fig.  8,  A)  ha 
a very  sharp  water  seal  at  the  bottom  of  tkl 
bowl.  The  closet  is  set  over  a weir  place: 
beneath  the  floor.  The  first  discharge  fill 
the  weir  to  the  partition,  when  the  outlti 
forms  the  long  arm  of  a syphon.  In  thill 
way  the  contents  of  the  bowl  are  syphonei 
every  time  the  bowl  is  used.  From  its  shap 
it  is  necessary  that  this  closet  should  be  fille1 
to  within  a short  distance  of  the  top  of  till 
bowl  before  the  necessary  syphon-action  thsl 
empties  the  closet  can  take  place. 

The  weir-chamber  below  the  floor  is  vei 
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much  like  the  objectionable  English  D-trap 

in  form.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  a vent- 
pipe  in  the  trap  of  the  Dececo,  as  it  would 
prevent  the  syphon- action.  This  closet  is,  how- 
ever, neat  and  cleanly,  and  is  manufactured  in 
one  piece  of  earthenware. 

The  Tidal  Wave  has  a double  trap.  An  air- 
pipe  runs  from  the  space  between  the  traps, 
up  and  through  the  tanks  that  supplies  the 
closet  with  water.  This  air-pipe  isgovernedby  a 
valve  which  opens  only  when  acted  on  by  a pres- 
sure from  below.  In  this  way  the  vent-pipe  does 
not  interfere  with  the  formation  of  the  vacuum 
necessary  before  the  closet  could  be  operated 
by  syphon-action.  When  two-thirds  of  the 
service- box  has  run  off,  the  vacuum  is  broken, 
and  the  remaining  third  of  the  water  fills 
the  bowl,  and  leaves  it  in  proper  form  to  be 
again  discharged  by  the  syphon.  The  bowl 
(see  fig.  8,  B)  and  its  double  traps  are  formed 


A.  and  B.  The  Sanitas. 

C.  J.  L.  Mott’s  waste  and  overflow. 


'■n  one  piece  of  earthenware.  The  lower  trap 
s ventilated,  or  has  a place  for  connexion  with 
x vent-pipe  at  the  usual  place.  The  closet 
must  be  supplied  from  one  of  Boyle’s  patent 
:anks  or  cisterns. 


The  Cascade  Closet  (fig.  8,  C)  is  a modifii 
.orm  of  the  tidal-wave  closet.  The  outlet 
lirectly  beneath  the  centre  of  the  bowl.  Tl 
:loset  does  not  require  as  much  space,  and  c; 
>e  set  so  as  to  face  in  any  direction. 

Tn  practice,  it  is  found  to  be  an  excelle: 
orm  of  closet.  This  closet  requires  a trj 
leneath  the  floor,  and  the  joint  between  it  ar 
he  closet  must  be  absolutely  tight,  or  tl 
loset  will  not  operate. 

It  is  fast  becoming  a common  practice 
his  country  to  dispense  with  all  wooden  pane 
lng,  boxing,  and  casing  around  water-closet 
>atti-tubs,  and  wash-basins. 


The  water-closet  seat  rests  on  brass,  nickel 
plated,  or  iron  legs,  leaving  the  closet  visible, 
and  allowing  no  concealed  or  dirty  places  to 
exist.  In  the  best  work  the  floors  and  sides  of 
the  bath-rooms  are  cased  with  glazed  tile  ; and 
the  room  is  kept  warm  by  the  furnace,  hot- 
water,  or  steam  heating  apparatus.  Bath  tubs 
are  put  on  legs  when  made  of  iron  or  porcelain, 
and  make  a sanitary  tub. 

Bath  tubs  in  the  United  States  vary  little 
from  bath  tubs  in  England. 

The  market  is  supplied  with  tubs  made  in 
sheet  copper  tinned,  iron  (plain,  painted,  zinc 
coated,  and  enamelled),  and  in  solid  porcelain. 
The  copper  tubs,  being  the  cheapest,  are  the 
most  generally  used. 

They  come  tacked  into  a wooden  form  or  box. 
This  kind  of  closet  requires  a wooden  casing 
to  make  it  presentable. 

The  overflow  runs  into  the  waste-pipe  on  the 
tub  side  of  the  trap.  As  a sediment  collects 
in  this  concealed  overflow,  a standing  overflow 
is  now  used  sometimes,  similar  to  the  overflow 
shown  in  the  “ Sanitas  ” wash-basin  (fig.  9,  A 
and  B).  Baths  are  invariably  supplied  with 
hot  and  cold  water. 

Wash-basins  are  simple  bowls,  the  overflow 
connecting  with  the  waste-pipe  just  above  or 
between  the  bowl  and  the  trap.  There  are 
numerous  patent  overflow  and  waste  pipes,  but 


Hotels  and  large  residences  have  or  use 
grease-traps  beneath  the  kitchen  sink.  These 
traps  are  put  in  beneath  the  sink  to  catch  the 
grease  from  the  kitchen  utensils  and  dishes 
and  prevent  it  from  passing  into  the  sewerage 
system.  It  is  liable,  on  reaching  the  cold 
pipes,  to  congeal  and  give  considerable  trouble. 
The  majority  of  them  are  merely  large  catch- 
basins,  but  Tucker’s  grease-trap  is  surrounded 
by  a cold  compartment,  so  the  fatty  matter 
will  be  quickly  cooled  and  deposited.  When 
full,  the  compartment  can  be  lifted  out  and  the 
grease  removed.  Commonly  the  simple  C/)-trap 
is  used. 

Pantry  Sinks  are  commonly  made  of 
planished  copper,  but  in  fine  work  solid 
porcelain  is  sometimes  used.  From  the  danger 
of  breakage  it  is  questionable  if  the  copper 
sink  is  not  the  best  for  the  purpose,  although 
the  porcelain  ones  are  the  most  easily  cleaned 
and  the  most  pleasing  to  the  eyes. 

Urinals  vary  little  from  those  used  in 
England.  Lipped  urinals  are  the  most  common 
as  well  as  the  most  desirable  form.  The  most 
desirable  method  of  flushing  them  is  from  a 
tilting  tank,  which  empties  its  contents  every 
time  it  fills.  The  length  of  time  it  takes  to  fill 
is  governed  by  the  supply-cock.  It  can  be 
made  to  empty  once  every  hour  or  once  every 
day.  Urinals  are  rarely  used  in  private  houses. 


A.  Bower's  trap. 

B.  Benuor's  trap. 

C.  Cudell’s  trap. 

D.  Sanitas  trap. 


Fig.  10. 

I E.  Sanitas,  with  cnp  and  separator  detached. 

F.  The  common  C/J-trap,  with  vent  attached.  The 
dotted  lines  show  the  different  forms  in  which 
| it  may  be  obtained. 


they  have  been  but  little  used  in  practice.  I 
illustrate  two  of  the  most  simple  and  best 
patented  devices  which  are  finding  their  way 
into  use  (see  fig.  9). 

The  Sanitas  basin  (fig.  9,  A and  B)  has  a 
standing  overflow  which  forms  the  plug  for  the 
waste-pipe  of  the  basin.  By  this  contrivance 
the  concealed  overflow,  as  well  as  the  common 
plug  with  its  dirty  chain,  are  removed.  The 
plug  or  overflow  can  be  easily  removed  and 
cleaned.  It  is  raised  or  lowered  by  the  small 
lever  shown  in  the  detail  cut.  The  J.  L.  Mott 
basin  illustrated  (fig.  9,  C)  also  has  its  overflow 
through  the  plug,  but  in  getting  rid  of  the 
chain,  a part  of  the  waste-pipe  and  the  over- 
flow are  left  to  collect  sediment.  There  is 
little  opportunity  of  cleaning  them  as  they  are 
concealed. 

The  same  firm  manufacture  an  oval  basin 
designed  to  allow  greater  freedom  in  the  use  of 
the  arms  in  washing  the  face  and  neck. 

Kitchen  Sinks  are  used  of  iron  (plain, 
painted,  galvanised,  and  enamelled),  steel,  and 
porcelain.  Zinc-coated,  or  galvanised  iron  as 
it  is  called,  is  the  kind  most  commonly  used  in 
this  country.  They  vary  in  size  from  12^  in. 
by  lGi  in.  to  20  in.  by  48  in.  Solid  porcelain 
sinks  are  used  in  the  fine  houses,  but  are  too 
costly  for  houses  of  moderate  price. 


Closets,  protected  by  porcelain  safes,  or  so 
arranged  that  all  the  wood-work  can  be  lifted 
from  the  bowl,  are  used  in  dwellings  in  the 
place  of  urinals.  Urinals  proper  can  only  be 
found  (with  a few  exceptions)  in  hotels  and 
railway  stations.  In  them  a constant  stream 
of  water  is  kept  running. 

Tanks  or  Cisterns. — The  plumbing  regula- 
tions in  a majority  of  the  American  cities 
require  the  use  of  separate  tanks  to  supply 
water  to  flush  the  closet.  This  is  a sanitary 
regulation  to  prevent  the  direct  connexion 
between  the  water-supply  main  and  the  closet. 
Water  has  been  known  to  have  been  drawn 
from  the  closet  at  a faucet  opened  below. 
There  are  tilting  and  syphon  tanks,  lever, 
plug,  and  service-box  tanks,  waste-preventing 
plugs,  and  service-boxes  ; in  fact,  hundreds  of 
tanks  differing  slightly  from  each  other, 
about  the  same  kind  and  style  as  in  England. 
They  are  manufactured  of  iron,  lead  (sheet  and 
cast),  and  copper.  Wooden  lead-lined  tanks 
have  less  resonance,  and  thus  make  less  noise 
when  water  is  discharged  from  them  than  do 
iron  tanks.  For  this  reason  they  are  again 
coming  into  use  after  having  been  totally 
abolished  for  iron  tanks. 

Space  does  not  allow  for  illustration  and 
description  of  the  different  varieties  of  tank ; 

* 


a tefore-and-after 

tank  is  usually  the  told  adopted  The  before 
wash  moistens  the  sides  of  the  howl,  and 
preveuta  the  adhesion  of  ftecal  matter.  The 
after-wash  carries  everything  through  the  trap 
info  the  sewer.  The  beiore-wash  is  produced 
when  the  seat  is  pressed  down,  and  the  after- 
wash  is  brought  into  play  when  the  seat  is 

16  IVaps  —Between  water-closets  and  the  soil- 
K • nr  o 3 ;n  (/)  or  V traps  are 
m variably  used  in  the  United  States.  The 
trap  is  porcelain,  and  forms  a part  of  the  closet 
in  a large  number  of  cases.  When  made  m 
connexion  with  the  closet,  it  sets  above  the 

fl°The  traps  placed  beneath  closets  are  like  the 
illustration^.  5 C,p.  5 ante). 
tubs  and  wash-basins,  and  laundry  tubs,  lj  m. 
or  2 in.  c/>  or  V are  usually  used  (see  hg.  H>,  t ). 
Plumbino  regulations  require  these  traps  to  be 
ventilated.  Grease-traps  are  rarely  put  under 
kitchen  sinks,  except  in  large  public  houses 
A number  of  patent  water-seal  and  mechanical 
t,  aos  are  used  to  a greater  or  less  extent  under 
basins,  baths,  &c.  I illustrate  the  kinds  which 
Lave  had  or  are  having  the  most  extended  use. 

The  large  English  D and  pot  traps  are  never 
used  in  this  country,  as  they  are  supposed  to 
accumulate  and  retain  waste  matter  instead  of 
discharging  it  into  the  soil-pipe.  Not  mmj 
years  a^o  it  was  common  to  placed  leaden 
CO  traps°  under  closets.  As  it  was  a common 
occurrence  for  servants,  and  possibly  other 
careless  people,  if  the  traps  became  in  any  way 
closed,  or  if  they  wished  to  get  any  uncom- 
monly large  object  through  the  trap  to  punch 

holes  in  them  with  sticks. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  leaden  pipe,  iron  traps  are  in- 
variably used  under  closets.  Small  traps  for 
wash-basins,  baths,  &c.,  are  usually  made  of 

^The  subject  of  trap  ventilation  has  been  a 
bone  of  contention  for  some  years  in  this 
countrv.  Sanitarians  a few  years  ago  were 
unanimous  in  their  advocacy  of  trap  ventilation. 
It  was  claimed  that  thus  trap  syplionage,  or 
the  destruction  of  the  water  seal,  was  prevented, 
whether  caused  by  vacuum,  or  momentum  ot 
the  water,  or  by  back-pressure  of  gases.  This 
was  supposed  to  have  been  an  undisputed 
fact  and  municipal  plumbing  regulations 
have  invariably  inserted  a clause  requiring  trap 
ventilation.  Mr.  -Geo.  E.  Waring,  jun.,  and 
Mr  J Pickering  Putnam  claim  that  it  is  not 
only  useless,  but  wrong  to  ventilate  traps. 
Both  these  have  monetary  interest  in  appli- 
ances which  do  not  require  ventilation,  the 
sale  of  which  is  injured  by  the  aforesaid 
retaliations.  This  creates  a natural  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  those  interested,  unfortunately, 
for  fear  that  their  opinions  are  unknowingly 
biassed  by  their  pockets.  E.  S.  Philbrick, 
Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  Henry  C.  Meyer  (editor 
Sanitary  Engineer, ),  and  others,  assert  that 
trap  ventilation  is  the  proper  thing. 

I aui  now  carrying  on  an  exhaustive  series  of 
experiments  to  determine  these  and  other 
disputed  questions  in  plumbing,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Museum  of  Hygiene,  United 

States  Navy  Department. 

The  traps  illustrated  in  fig.  10  are  the 
different  kinds  usually  used  in  connexion  with 
wash-basins,  bath  tubs,  and  sinks. 

The  simple  C n and  V are  the  kind  most 
generally  used,  made  of  lead  (hg.  10).  As 
shown  in  the  illustration,  the  vent-pipe  is 
enlarged,  so  no  deposit  can  take  place  in  it. 

The  “ Sanitas  ” trap  is  professedly  anti- 
syplion.  It  consists  of  an  <0  trap,  with  a glass 
compirtimmt  and  separator  let  into  the  side. 
This  trap  holds  quite  a body  of  water,  and  the 
waste  water  has  a tortuous  passage  in  goiu" 
through  it  (fig.  10,  D and  E). 

The  “ Bower  ” is  a mechanical  valve,  the 
ball  being  presumably  able  to  resist  any  back 
pressure  of  gases.  The  ball  floats.  The 
bottom  of  the  trap  is  glass,  so  any  collection  of 
sediment  can  be  easily  seen  and  removed. 

The  “ Cudell”  and  “ Bermor”  traps  both  have 
a ball  valve  that  takes  its  seat  by  gravity.  The 
illustrations  show  their  form  and  mechanism. 


The  tendency  now  is  to  use  simple  CO  traps, 
making  them  as  small  as  the  waste-pipe  ; in 
some  cases  smaller.  The  manufacturers  are 
now  making  the  outlets  from  wash-basins, 
bath  tubs,  &c.,  as  large  as  the  waste-pipe,  so 
the  pipes  and  traps  will  be  efficiently  scoured 
by  the  action  of  the  water.  This  completes  a 
running  account  of  American  methods  of  a 
house  sewerage  system.  Glenn  Brown. 


PROTECTION  FROM  LIGHTNING. 
gSareSjjij  BOUT  two  years  ago  we  drew  atten- 


tion to  this  subject  * and  pointed  out 
the  urgent  necessity  for  a more 
.ii  general  system  of  protection  than 

exists  in  this  country,  and  as  we  have  reason 
to  fear  that  very  little  improvement  has  taken 
place  since  that  time,  we  are  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  publication  of  a new  edition  of 
Mr.  Anderson’s  work  on  “Lightning  Con- 
ductors ”+  to  revert  to  the  same  topic.  The 
summer  of  1884  pointed  the  moral  which  we 
attempted  to  draw  in  a very  striking  manner, 
fur  the  records  which  Mr.  Symons  collected 
show  that  in  the  months  of  J uly.  August,  and 
September  of  that  year  no  less  than  twenty 
churches,  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  houses, 
twenty-one  barns  or  sheds,  forty-two  chimneys, 
and  eleven  factories  were  struck  by  lightning 
in  the  British  Isles,  the  damage  being  esti- 
mated at  over  10,000/-.  It  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising, and  not  altogether  creditable,  that  such 
a state  of  things  should  exist  at  a time  when 
we  are  congratulating  ourselves  upon  the  enor- 
mous advance  that  has  been  made  in  electrical 
science,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  scientific  history  of  the  last  few 
years.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  one  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  thinly-veiled  spirit 
of  fatalism  which  characterises  all  accounts  of 
lightning  accidents  which  are  given  in  the 
public  press,  showing  that  the  public  mind 
needs  a very  considerable  amount  ot  awakening 
on  this  subject.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
every  account  of  damage  to  a buildiDg  by  a 
stroke  of  lightning  might  justifiably  be  followed 
by  the  words  printed  in  large  type,— “This 
accident  might  have  been  prevented”  ; and  no 
opportunity  should  be  lost  of  insisting  upon 
this  truth  until  its  general  acceptance  becomes 

S The  work  under  notice  is  a very  full,  clear, 
and  withal  extremely  interesting  treatise  on 
the  subject  of  lightuing-rods,  giving  the  history 
of  their  invention  and  gradual  spread,  with  a 
resume  of  the  scientific  principles  upon  which 
their  proper  action  depends.  Since  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  meteorology  has  been  scien- 
tifically carried  on,  we  have  been  able  to  gam 
a tolerably  clear  knowledge  of  the  nature  and 
formation  of  thunderstorms,  but  we  are  still 
only  on  the  threshold  of  our  knowledge  of  one 
of  the  greatest  mysteries  iu  nature,  viz.,  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth,  which  modern  investi- 
gations show  to  have  a very  potent  influence 
upon  all  terrestrial  phenomena.  The  magne- 
tism of  the  earth  is  constantly  changing  in 
intensity,  and  every  now  and  then  great 
magnetic  storms  take  place,  the  cause  of  which 
is  still  quite  unknown  ; but  these  storms  are 
attractin'*  the  close  attention  of  scientists  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  observed 
facts  seem  to  point  to  a close  connexion 
between  them  and  the  condition  of  the  sun. 
Whether  fuller  data  will  show  any  connexion 
between  the  occurrence  of  a thunderstorm  at 
one  particular  spot  and  the  magnetic  condition 
of  the  earth  at  the  same  place,  cannot  yet  he 
decided,  but  it  is  quite  possible  some  such 
connexion  may  be  found  to  exist.  Records 
have  been  kept  at  various  stations  showing 
both  the  hour  of  the  day  and  the  season  of  the 
year  when  thunderstorms  are  most  frequent, 
and  it  is  proved  clearly  that  they  occur 
chiefly  during  the  time  when  moist,  warm, 
currents  of  air  are  ascending  from  the  ground. 
For  instance,  in  south-eastern  Europe  thunder- 
storms chiefly  occur  in  summer  between  noon 
and  five  p.m.,  whereas  in  Iceland  they  are 
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winter  and  nocturnal  phenomena.  It  is  cer- 

tain that,  the  earth  being  a great  storehouse  ot  f 
magnetic  energy,  the  minute,  particles  of  vapour  t 
which  are  carried  up  by  the  ascending  currents  5 
of  moist  air  are  charged  with  electricity,  and 
these  combine  to  form  electrically  charged  cloud  J 
masses.  The  tendency  of  electricity  is  to  accu-  - 
mulate  on  the  surface  of  any  conductor,  and  i 
when  thus  accumulated,  a charge  of  the  oppo-  - 
site  kind  of  electricity  is  induced  on  the  sur- 
face  of  any  other  conductor  within  range,  and  c 
thus  the  electricity  of  the  clouds  is  frequently  \ 
discharged  between  themselves.  When,  how- 
ever, the  clouds  lie  low,  they  and  the  earth  1 
react  upon  each  other,  the  cloud  being  draw  n 1 
down  towards  the  earth,  and  the  electrical  u 
density  on  the  approaching  surfaces  of  each  I 
increasing  every  moment  until  it  becomes  so  > 
great  that  the  dielectric  between  them,  i.c.,  the., 
air,  is  ruptured  and  the  lightning  flash  occurs.  .1 
The  opposing  electricities  are  endeavouring  tot] 
get  at  one  another,  and  if  an  easy  path  be-; 
offered  to  them  they  will  take  it  quietly,  andii 
there  will  be  no  disruptive  discharge,  lliej 
true  object  of  a lightning-conductor  is  to  afford 
this  easy  path  between  the  earth  and  the 
cloud.  . , , ~ 

There  are  two  general  systems  adopted  ton 
the  protection  of  buildings  from  lightning,  that; 
of  Gay-Lussac,  which  is  in  use  iu  h ranee; 
England,  and  the  United  States,  and  that  ot 
Melsens,  which  is  chiefly  employed  in  Belgium; 
The  former  consists  in  the  use  of  a srnaL 
number  of  conductors  of  large  sectional  area 
the  rods  towering  above  the  topmost  point  0 
the  building  ; the  latter  is  011  the  principle  0 
covering  the  building  with  a number  of  rods  0 
small  size  forming  a network,  each  rod  hemp 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  earth 
The  French  Government  have  instituted 
several  inquiries  into  the  protection  of  bmldl 
ings  from  lightning,  the  first  of  which  resulted 
in  a report  drawn  up  by  Gay-Lussac  in  1822! 
and,  with  few  modifications,  this  still  formif 
practically  the  basis  of  the  whole  science  0 
lightning-rod  construction.  A careful  abstract 
of  this  report  is  given  in  an  appendix  to  Mil 
Anderson’s  work.  The  only  real  point  1 
which  Gay-Lussac  was  in  error  was  in  Ins  oven 
estimating  the  area  of  protection  of  a rod.  HI 
considered  the  protected  space  to  be  a cylinde 
whose  radius  was  twice  the  height  of  the  roc 
Experience  has  shown  that  this  must  be  verc 
materially  reduced,  and  the  generally-recemr 
opinion  is  that  the  space  protected  would  l 
represented  by  a cone  whose  apex  is  the  poiD 
of  the  lightning-conductor,  and  the  radius  ‘ 
whose  base  equals  half  the  height  of  the  rod 
This  space  is  less  than  that  quoted  in  til 
report  of  the  Lightning  Rod  Conference,  when 
it  is  laid  down  that  the  radius  of  the  base  e 
the  cone  of  protected  space  is  equal  to  tli 
height  of  the  rod  ; but  there  was  evident; 
some  hesitation  about  this  recommendatioi 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that,  if  absolute  safe! 
is  to  be  ensured,  this  rule  should  be  alterer 
The  best  shape  for  the  point  of  the  termini 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  b 
as  experiment  and  observation  have  both  show! 
that  the  action  of  a stroke  of  lightning  is  d ti 
tributed  and  not  concentrated  in  one  point 
the  modern  practice  is  to  supersede  the  origirf: 
one  terminal  point  by  several  small  ones  in  1 1 
form  of  an  aigrette.  M.  Melsens  goes  muil 
further  than  most  electricians  in  multiply i}fl 
bis  terminal  points.  He  covers,  his  roofs  witlir 
network  of  wires  with  terminal  aigrettes  at  evefl 
pinnacle  and  projection,  and  at  several  powH 
along  the  ridge,  all  connected  together,  a 11 
practically  forming  a closed  circuit.  On  111 
Hotel  de  Ville  at  Brussels  there  are  over  Ej 
clusters  of  points.  Of  course,  if  all  th 
wires,  &c.,  were  of  copper,  the  cost  would  111 
very  great  ; but  M.  Melsens  claims  that  t 
using  iron  wire  of  about  6 millimetres  diamet 
he  very  much  cheapens  the  cost  of  protect! 
and  we  are  sorry  Mr.  Anderson  did  not  g 
some  further  detail  on  this  point.  Of  com,, 
where  co3t  is  not  an  object  of  considerate! 
copper  wire  or  tape  is  the  best  bind  of  c \( 
ductors  that  can  be  used  ; but  as  coppeiia 
about  ten  times  as  expensive  as  iron,  it  is  ( 
costly  an  article  for  use  on  a large  n umbel'll 
buildings  that  specially  need  protection.  J 
although  copper  is  a much  better  conductotJ 
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electricity  than  iron,  yet  as  the  specific  heat  of 
the  two  metals  is  approximately  the  same, 
copper  of  equal  conductivity  is  heated  more 
than  iron  because  of  its  smaller  mass  per  foot 
run.  M.  Melsens’  experiments  have  proved 
more  than  this,  for  he  has  shown  that  if 
powerful  current  of  electricity  be  passed 
through  wires  of  copper  and  iron  one-tenth  of 
a millimetre  in  diameter,  the  iron  will  stand 
while  the  copper  will  be  fused.  For  this 
reason  it  is  not  wise  to  use  copper  of  less  than 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ; but  M. 
Melsens  uses  iron  wire  of  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  with  perfect  safety.*  It  used 
to  be  considered  that  prominence  was  the 
special  element  of  danger  to  a building,  but 
isolation  is  equally  so,  and  the  probability  is 
that  a small  farm-house  or  barn  standing  by 
itself  in  a hollow,  especially  if  the  neighbour- 
hood be  damp,  is  specially  liable  to  be  struck. 
The  cheapness  of  the  Melsens  system  is  its  great 
recommendation,  and  the  inventor  has  pub- 
lished details  of  cost  which  show  that  small 
buildings  can  be  efficiently  protected  at  a cost 
of  about  2d.  per  square  metre  of  surface,  while 
the  elaborate  system  adopted  at  the  New  Palais 
de  J ustice  in  Brussels  cost  only  6id.  per  square 
metre. 

Whatever  system  of  protection  be  adopted, 
there  are  three  points  of  absolute  importance  : 
— (1)  That  conductors  should  be  continuous  for 
their  entire  length  ; (2)  that  all  prominent 
masses  of  metal  in  a building  should  be  brought 
into  connexion  with  the  conductors  ; and  (3) 
that  the  conductors  should  have  ample  com- 
munication with  damp  earth.  The  first  con- 
dition of  continuity  is,  perhaps,  best  fulfilled 
by  using  the  solid  copper  tape  which  was 
invented  some  years  ago,  and  which  is  made  in 
lengths  of  from  200  ft.  to  400  ft.,  according  to 
4s  weight  per  foot.  When  joints  are  neces- 
sary, it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  two  adjacent 
mds  of  the  rod  should  merely  touch, — which 
state  of  things  has  been  responsible  for  many 
iccidents, — but  the  ends  should  be  placed  in 
dose  contact  for  about  6 in.,  and,  in  the  case  of 
jircular  rods,  if  the  contiguous  ends  are  filed 
so  that  the  surfaces  in  contact  are  square  so 
much  the  better  ; they  should  then  be  bolted 
sogether  and  covered  with  a mass  of  pewter 
solder.  The  second  condition  of  safety  is  to  con- 
nect all  prominent  masses  of  metal  used  in  the 
sonstruction  of  a building  with  the  conductor, 
md  it  would  certainly  be  better  that  the  con- 
lexion  should  be  at  two  points.  This  condition 
vas  not  laid  down  by  Gay-Lussac,  because  iron 
vas  not  largely  used  in  buildings  at  his  time, 
3ut  if  the  metal  in  a building  be  not  connected 
>vith  the  conductor  it  is  extremely  probable 
;hat  even  if  a portion  of  the  lightning  dis- 
charge takes  its  proper  course,  part  of  it  may 
eap  across  from  the  conductor  to  the  metal  and 
lo  considerable  damage.  The  third  condition 
)f  adequate  earth  contact  is  the  most  import- 
tat  of  all,  and  has  been  the  most  neglected. 

It  has  been  stated  that  in  order  to  transmit  to 
moist  earth  an  electric  current  with  no  more 
.•esistance  than  it  meets  with  in  traversing  an 
ron  rod  of  one  square  centimetre  sectional 
irea,  the  earth  contact  ought  to  consist  of  an 
ron  plate  492  yards  square.  Of  course,  these 
cheoretically  perfect  conditions  cannot  be  prac- 
tically complied  with,  but  it  should  always  be 
lorne  in  mind  that  the  superficial  area  of  the 
mderground  portion  of  the  conductor  should 
36  made  as  large  as  possible,  and  that  in  dry 
ocalities  some  artificial  means  of  keeping  it 
lamp  should  be  resorted  to.  Several  means 
>t  securing  extensive  contact  with  moist  earth 
ire  described  by  Mr.  Anderson.  In  towns  the 
;as  and  water  mains  afford  an  excellent  earth, 
md  it  is  calculated  that  by  this  means  the  earth 
ontact  of  the  conductors  fixed  to  the  Hotel  de 
/die  at  Brussels  is  no  less  than  330,000  square 
ard3.  Iu  country  districts  where  mains  are  not 
vadable  the  conductor  should  always  be  laid 
1 a trench  and  packed  round  with  broken 
oke  °r  charcoal,  and  should  terminate  if 
ossible  in  a pond  or  some  running  water.  It 
lould  never  be  forgotten  that  an  artificial 
tone  tank  or  reservoir  is  not  an  earth  at  all. 

Now,  if  the  carrying  out  of  certain  well-known 
mditions  will  ensure  the  safety  of  a building 


from  lightning  strokes, — and,  apart  from  scien- 
tific testimony,  the  fact  that  many  manufac- 
turers are  willing  to  guarantee  the  security  of 
buildings  fitted  by  them  with  lightning  rods,  is 
fairly  good  evidence  that  this  is  the  case,- — 
what  is  the  cause  of  so  many  accidents  occurring 
to  buildings  even  when  they  have  been  fur- 
nished with  rods  ? Simply  that  no  syste- 
matic arrangements  exist  in  this  country  for 
periodically  inspecting  and  testing  lightning- 
rods.  Mr.  Anderson  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  necessity  for  this  regular  inspection, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  insist  upon  it  too 
strongly.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  con- 
ductor which  has  been  fixed  for  five  years,  and 
not  inspected  and  tested  in  the  meantime, 
would  be  found  perfect  at  the  present  moment. 
The  conductivity  of  a lightning-rod  may  be 
impaired  in  many  ways.  A lightning  stroke 
may  have  passed  harmlessly  and  yet  have 
caused  damage  to  the  pointed  terminals.  In 
the  case  of  iron,  rust  may  have  corroded  the 
points.  Artisans  at  work  on  the  roof  may 
have  carelessly  cut  off  the  connexion  with  the 
gutter  and  other  ironwork  ; new  metal- work 
may  have  been  introduced  in  such  a way 
as  to  offer  a readier  path  for  the  electric 
current  than  the  conductor  itself ; alterations 
in  the  drainage  of  the  neighbourhood  may 
have  converted  a good  earth  into  a bad 
one, — these  and  a thousand  other  simple 
accidents  may  have  completely  altered  the 
conditions  which  existed  at  the  time  when  the 
rod  was  first  fixed,  and  it  may  often  happen 
that  these  alterations  cannot  be  discovered  by 
mere  inspection,  but  only  by  a test  conducted 
by  an  experienced  investigator,  with  the  help 
of  a galvanometer.  Both  the  continuity  of 
the  conductor  and  the  earth  resistance  should 
be  tested,  and  the  accurate  determination  of 
the  latter  is  sometimes  a rather  complicated 
piece  of  work.  What  is  the  maximum  earth 
resistance  compatible  with  safety  is  a moot 
point.  Mr.  Anderson  says  that  in  France 
a resistance  of  25  ohms  is  considered  safe  ; 
but  a correspondent  of  the  Electrician  says 
that  we  ought  never  to  be  satisfied  with 
a higher  resistance  than  2 ohms  in  dry 
weather,  and  in  most  cases  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  get  a result  as  low  as  this,  but 
the  special  circumstances  of  each  individual 
case  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
great  point  is  that  some  competent  person 
should  be  appointed  by  Government  to  test 
periodically  the  lightning  conductors  of  all 
public  or  semi-public  buildings,  such  as  fac- 
tories, workhouses,  or  schools,  with  authority 
to  compel  the  proper  authorities  to  make  good 
any  defects  that  may  be  discovered.  The  cases 
which  have  come  under  the  writer’s  personal 
notice  prove  that  the  risk  which  the  inmates 
of  such  buildings  run  is  enormous,  and  it 
is  undoubtedly  increased  by  the  fact  that 
the  buildings  are  supposed  to  be  secure 
from  danger.  In  most  cases  the  fancied 
security  could  be  made  real  at  very  small  cost, 
and  were  such  an  inspector  appointed,  the 
saving  both  to  life  and  property  in  a single 
year  would  repay  a thousandfold  all  the 
expenses  of  the  appointment.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  many  others,  we  should  do  well  to  take  a 
lesson  from  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel. 
As  Mr.  Anderson  very  justly  says: — “It  is 
lamentable  to  think  that  although  the  periodic 
inspection  of  lightning-conductors  has  been 
admitted  long  ago  to  be  a necessity  in  many 
countries  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  we  as 
yet  have  taken  no  steps  whatever  to  realise  it.” 
May  we  hope  that  with  a new  Parliament 
some  steps  will  be  taken  to  alter  this  lament- 
able state  of  things  ? 


TWO  DOOMED  LONDON  CHURCHES  : 
ST.  THOMAS  IN  THE  ROLLS  AND 
HOLY  TRINITY,  MINORIES. 

T appears  that  the  Bishop  of  London 
is  proceeding,  under  the  Union  of 
Benefices  Act,  with  a scheme  of 
his  predecessor  in  this  See,  for 


hia  SieC°Urae  ther°  “USt  bea  krg0  number  of  r°ds  of 


Lectures  at  Exeter  Hall.— We  hear  that 
the  evening  lectures  at  Exeter  Hall,  by  Mr. 
Gribble,  on  “ Science  of  construction,”  given  in 
th9  Educational  Section  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  have  been  so  well  received 
that  the  Committee  have  arranged  with  him  for 
the  delivery  of  two  courses,  advanced  and 
elementary,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  from 
half-past  seven  to  half-past  nine,  p.m.  The 
subject  for  the  opening  lecture,  on  the  11th 
iDst.,  is  stated  to  be  the  Cannon-street  Station 
Roof.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  attending 
such  lectures  should  send  to  the  secretary, 
Exeter  Hall,  London,  for  the  syllabus. 


de-consecrating  four  more  London  churches. 
These  are  the  churches  of  St.  Olave,  Jewry  ; 
St.  Katharine  Coleman,  Fenchurch-street  ; 
St.  Thomas  in  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls  ; and 
Holy  Trinity,  Minories,  in  the  Liberty  of  the 
Tower.  To  the  former  two  edifices  and  their 
history  we  have  already  adverted  in  our 
columns.*  The  Rolls  Chapel  marks  the  site 
of  the  Domus  Conversorum  which  Henry  III., 
in  1233,  gave  up  to  the  use  of  such  Jews  as 
embraced  Christianity.  But  the  rigorous 
enactments  of  his  successor  on  the  throne  left 
few  Jews  for  conversion,  and  to  them  the  new 
faith  was  scarcely  presented  from  its  most 
attractive  side.  The  house  was  accordingly 
given  (1377)  to  Thomas  Burstal,  clerk,  our 
first  Gustos  Rotulorum.  For  nearly  two 
hundred  years  the  clergy  supplied  occupants 
for  that  honourable  office  ; in  1534  Thomas 
Cromwell  was  appointed  Master.  This  present 
generation  has  seen  one  of  our  greatest 
judges,  — himself  an  unconverted  Jew, — 
preside  over  the  Rolls  Court.  The  existing 
chapel  was  built  in  1617-20,  at  a cost 
of  2,000Z.,  and,  according  to  Pennant, 
edit.  1790,  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  echoes 
of  Dr.  Donne’s  consecration  sermon,  of 
Burnet’s,  Atterbury’s,  and  Butler’s  eloquence, 
have  long  died  away.  But  within  its  flint 
walls,  encumbered  from  time  to  time  with 
record-chests,  are  preserved  a valuable  set  of 
monuments.  Chiefest  of  all  is  one  in  a style 
infrequent  in  this  country,  but  familiar  to  us 
at  Bologna  and  Florence,  and  ascribed  by 
Walpole  and  Vertue  to  Torregiano.  It  com- 
memorates Dr.  John  Young,  Master  of  the 
Rolls  temp.  Henry  VIII.  There  are  others  to 
Sir  Edward  Bruce,  Master  of  the  Rolls  to 
James  I.  who  advanced  him  Earl  of  Kin- 
loss,  and  ancestor  to  the  existing  noble 
houses  of  Elgin  and  Ailesbury  ; to  Sir  Richard 
Allington,  of  Horseheath,  co.  Cambridge  (1561), 
and  to  Sir  John  Trevor,  Speaker,  whereof  the 
simple  inscription,  “Sir  J.  T.,  M.R.,  1717,” 
fails  to  recall  how  he  had  to  put  the  question 
to  the  House  that  he  himself  be  pronounced 
guilty  of  bribery  and  corrupt  practices.  A 
large  west  window  contains  good  specimens  of 
stained  glass,  comprising  the  arms  of  Sir 
Robert  Cecil  and  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston. 
Most  of  the  surrounding  houses  (since  replaced) 
were  built  when  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll  on  entering 
office  took  up  his  residence  here.  He  contri- 
buted 3,500Z.  towards  the  expense  for  ten  of 
them,  saying  he  “ would  have  them  built  as 
strong  and  as  well  as  if  they  had  been  his  own 
inheritance.”  Next,  northwards  of  the  Rolls, 
stood  Symonds’  Inn,  wherein  Richard  Carstone, 
of  ‘ ‘ Bleak  House,”  had  chambers. 

To  destroy  Holy  Trinity  Church,  together 
with  its  more  venerable  neighbour  the  Sieve 
Tavern,  + will  finish  the  demolition  in  the 
Minories  which  has  accompanied  the  con- 
struction of  the  railway  from  Aldgate  to  the 
Tower.  As  rebuilt  in  1706,  of  brick,  and  at 
a cost  of  700Z.,  the  church  can  boast  of  but 
slender  architectural  attractions.  Neverthe- 
less, it  stands  a useful  landmark,  inasmuch  as 
in  its  northern  wall  may  yet  be  traced  some 
vestiges  of  the  Convent  owned  by  the  Poor 
Sisters  of  St.  Clare.  The  Nuns  Minoresses 
had  been  established  here  by  Blanche,  Queen 
of  Navarre,  second  wife  to  Edmund,  first  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  and  founder  of  that  distinguished 
house.  J To  their  charge  Edward  I.  committed 
the  heart  of  his  mother,  Eleanor  of  Provence 
(who  died  at  Ambresbury  1291)  ; and  Dean 
Stanley  reminds  us  how  Edmund’s  tomb  in 


8ee  the  Builder  for  December  16th,  1882 ; and  October 
20th,  1883. 

t Northern  side  of  Church- street.  Already  in  part  dis- 
mantled, this  interesting  structure  is  well-nigh  as  old  as 
the  more  celebrated  Fountain  Inn  which,  standing  hard 
by,  was  pulled  dowu  in  1796.  A good  view  of  the  Fountain 
will  he  found  in  the  Crowle  Penunnt;  and  a model  thereof 
in  “Old  London,”  South  Kensington  ; No.  19. 

t Both  Peter  Cunningham  and  John  Timbs,  followed  by 
many  less  careful  inquirers,  wrongly  connect  Holy  Trinity, 
Minories,  with  the  adjacent  Priory  of  Holy  Trinity  without 
Aldgate. 


THE  BUjILDER. 


[Jan.  9,  1886. 


Westminster  bears  the  roses,— misnamed  1 
Prorence which,  carried  thither  by 
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Provence  ancl  adopted  as  the  Lancastrian 
bad  we.  In  the  convent  churchyard  were 
interred  Henry  Waleys,  oftentimes  Lord 
Mayor  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
a benefactor  to  these  as  he  was  to  the 
Franciscans  at  Grey  Friars,  Newgate  ; and 
Elizabeth,  widow  to  Sir  Henry  Bourchier, 
who  by  her  marriage  with  Thomas  (Howard), 
first  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  mother  to  the 
Viscountess  Rochford,  Anne  Boleyn’s  mother. 
Here,  too,  were  buried  some  bones  from 
Culioden  field.  The  Sorores  Minores  bor- 
rowed their  style,  as  also  their  rule  and  the 
colour  of  their  habit,  from  the  Franciscans, 
or  Fratres  Mmorcs,  whose  founder  was  a fellow 
townsman  of  their  own,  St.  Clara.  Dame 
Elizabeth  Salvage,  last  titular  abbess,  sur- 
rendered the  convent  to  Henry  VIII.  in  1539. 
The  site  was  afterwards  occupied  by  a colony 
of  gunsmiths  and  founders, — the  deformed 
Mulcibers  whom  Congreve  pictures  as  forging 
“ those  stays  of  steel,  which  arm  Aurelia  with 
a shape  to  kill.” 

After  the  Dissolution  this  property  passed 
in  turn  to  several  persons  of  quality,  including 
the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells  (in  lieu  of  their 
Strand  “ inn  ”)  and  the  Greys*  Henry  Grey, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  held  it  by  patent  of 
Edward  VI.,  1552  ; but,  within  a few  months, 
he  conveyed  it  to  his  two  brothers,  Lords  John 
and  Thomas  Grey,  and  one  Mr.  Medley.  On 
the  Duke’s  attainder  and  execution  (1554) 
it  reverted  to  the  Crown  until  the  Restoration, 
when  a new  residence  was  built  on  the  ground, 
and  called  the  King’s,  for  what  reason,  says 
Pennant,  is  unknown.  Meanwhile  the  convent 
precincts  had  been  formed  into  a separate 
parish,  with  a church  especially  appropriated 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Close.  “ The 
church,”  writes  Strype,  “ pretends  to  privileges, 
as  marrying  without  licence.”  This  franchise 
was  probably  a survival  of  an  exemption 
granted  by  Boniface  VIII.  as  early  as  1294. 
The  font  comes  from  the  old  church.  Around 
the  fountain  was  built  Haydon-square,  where 
until  lately  stood  the  homes  of  Newton  and 
Hogarth.  In  the  old  church,  too,  was  buried 
(1033)  Cornelius  Deibbel,  who  may  justly  claim 
to  share  with  Fontana  the  honour  of  having 
invented  the  microscope.  Extending  over 
five  acres  the  parish  is  extra  - municipal, 
but  lies  within  the  Tower  Liberties.  It 
takes  so  much  out  of  Portsoken  Ward  as  is 
covered  by  the  space  bounded  by  Church- 
street,  the  Minories,  and  Haydon  - street, 
together  with  the  space  occupied  by  Haydon- 
square,  and  the  depot  (with  part  of  the 
branch  line)  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company.  A Roman  burial- 
ground  to  the  east  was  site  of  the  Convent- 
farm  whereat  Stow  in  his  youth  would  buy 
“ many  a halfpennyworth  of  milk.  . . . always 
hot  from  the  kine.”  One  Goodman  let  out 
the  land  for  pasture  and  then  for  garden  plots. 
On  Goodman’s  Fields  were  subsequently  built 
Prescot,  Ayliffe,  Leman,  and  Maunsell  streets, 
whilst  the  Clothworkers’  tenter-grounds  gave  a 
name  to  Tenter-street.  Charles  II.  granted 
the  King’s  House  to  Colonel  William  Legge, 
who  attending  Charles  I.  to  the  scaffold, 
was  there  charged  by  the  king  that  he  should 
bid  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  remember  the 
faithfullest  servant  that  ever  prince  had. 
His  fidelity  was  further  rewarded  with  several 
lucrative  and  honourable  offices.  Colonel 
Legge  lived  here  until  his  death  in  1670.+ 
Elevated  to  the  peerage,  December  2nd,  1682, 
his  eldest  son  George  was  the  celebrated  naval 
and  military  commander  in  the  service  of 
kings  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  But  falling, 
together  with  his  party,  at  the  Revolution, 
Lord  Dartmouth  was  deprived  of  his  high 
employments,  and  committed  to  the  Tower. 
There  he  died  on  the  25th  of  October,  1691. 
His  only  son,  William,  was  advanced  Viscount 


Lewisham  and  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  September 
5th,  1711,  and  his  descendants  for  a long  while 
enjoyed  a right  of  sepulture  in  the  vault  which 
was  built  beneath  the  floor  of  this  church  by 
their  ancestor,  Colonel  William  Legge.  At 
Holy  Trinity  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  remains  were 
laid  in  state,  and  hither  came  the  Grocers’ 
Company  on  horseback  to  take  the  body  to 
St.  Paul’s. 

In  the  year  1839  a decapitated  head  was 
dug  up  from  the  southern  or  parish  chancel 
vault.  When  first  found  this  singular  relic 
retained  allits  teeth,  the  eyes,  and  ample  traces  of 
a ruddy  beard.  For  twenty  years  past  the  head, 
— originally  tanned,  it  is  believed,  by  deposit 
in  oaken  sawdust, — has  been  shown  as  that  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey’s  father,  the  Duke  ©f  Suffolk, 
of  whom  we  speak  above.  Moreover,  some 
authorities  would  fain  discern  in  its  well-pre- 
served features  a likeness  to  those  of  that  noble- 
man as  prefigured  by  Lodge’s  portrait,  engraved 
after  the  original  at  Hatfield,  and  of  which  a 
replica  belongs  to  our  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery. Others  have  claimed  it  for  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth.  The  Legges,  we  gather,  are  satis- 
fied that  this  head,  which  clearly  bears  marks 
of  having  been  clumsily  severed,  belongs  to 
no  member  of  their  family.  In  a recent 
communication  to  Notes  and  Queries  (Oct. 
17,  1885,  6th,  s.  xii.)  the  Rev.  E.  M. 
Tomlinson,  vicar,  discusses  this  point.  After 
showing  that,  if  of  date  earlier  than  1706, 
the  head  must  have  been  interred  in  the  earth, 
he  states  that  he  finds  no  clue  as  to  its  identity 
in  the  registers,  which  begin  with  the  year 
1566.  He  goes  on  to  propound  a theory,  and 
upon  what  are  apparently  tenable  premisses, 
that  it  is  the  head  of  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  Earl 
of  Suffolk*  whom  King  Henry  VIII.  caused 
to  be  executed  in  1513.  There  is  evidence 
that  this  Earl  of  Suffolk,  his  wife,  and  his 
daughter  were  all  buried  in  St.  Clare  Convent, 
and  that  the  daughter  had  taken  vows  there. 
A tradition  exists  that  the  pious  daughter,  an- 
ticipating Margaret  Roper,  induced  her  sister 
nuns  to  join  her  in  proceeding  to  the  Tower, 
there  to  ask  that  the  head  of  the  duke  (sic)  of 
Suffolk  might  be  delivered  to  her  care.  Duke 
her  father  never  was  ; and  at  the  date  of 
Henry  Grey  Duke  of  Suffolk’s  execution,  the 
Minoresses  had  ceased  to  be.  Still  it  is  by  no 
means  improbable  that  the  decapitated  head  is 
a relic  of  the  De  la  Poles  who,  descended  from 
William,  “ king’s  merchant  ” to  Edward  III., 
are  famed  alike  for  their  successes  as  for  their 
misfortunes. 


of  most  of  the  metropolitan  vestries  and 

district  boards  on  these  occasions  ought  to 
give  a fresh  stimulus  to  the  London  Govern- 
ment question.  Such  scenes  as  were  to  be 
witnessed  in  some  of  the  main  thoroughfares 
of  London  on  Wednesday  night  and  Thursday 
morning  are  emphatically  a disgrace  to  a 
civilised  capital.  The  breaking  of  several  of 
the  overhead  telegraph  and  telephone  wires 
added  to  the  discomforts  and  dangers  ~e 
pedestrians. 


of 


THE  Schliemann  Museum  at  Berlin  is  about 
to  receive  substantial  additions.  After 


protracted  negotiations,  the  German  Ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  Herr  Radoivsky,  has  1 
succeeded,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Schliemann,  in  : 
buying  back  from  the  Turkish  Government 
the  pottery  and  other  objects  discovered  in  t 
the  excavations  of  1878,  1879,  and  1882,  at 
Troy.  Part  of  these,  it  will  be  remembered, 
fell  by  contract  to  the  Turks.  Dr.  Schliemann  i 
intends  to  undertake  the  cost  of  such  restora- i 
tions  as  are  necessary,  and  will  then  hand  ( 
them  over  to  the  section  of  the  Kunst-Gewerbe  < 
Museum,  which  has  for  some  years  borne  his 
name.  It  is  matter  of  universal  congratulation  i 
that  a collection  of  so  great  importance,  and' 
most  unhappily  sundered,  should  thus  bei 
brought  together  under  one  roof. 


IT  is  proposed  to  hold  a conference  in  somei 
conveniently  central  room  in  London  abouti 
the  end  of  February  to  discuss  the  question! 
of  emigration,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining!, 
what  is  the  exact  state  of  the  labour  market? 
in  the  colonies ; what  workers  are  really  ; 
required,  and  stand  a chance  of  finding  em-i 
ployment  if  they  emigrate  ; what  accommo-o 
dation  is  provided  for  emigrants  on  the  voyage; 
and  at  the  depots  ; and  what  have  been  thei 
actual  results  of  sending  young  females  to  thei 
colonies.  A circular  which  has  been  sent  tot 
us  with  this  announcement  states  also  thata 
the  Committee  desire  all  information  on  thei 
subject  from  any  who  will  give  such  informa-a 
tion  to  the  secretary.  The  circular,  how-i\ 
ever,  does  not  give  the  name  or  address  ofc 
the  secretary,  which  is  rather  unbusinesslike:! 
The  subject  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 


BY  good  fortune  the  site  of  the  ancieniii 

— .,  n TT  1 


NOTES. 

| HE  snowstorm  of  Wednesday  morn- 


* John  Clerke.  who  succeeded  Wolsey  in  that  see,  was 
buried  here  1540. 

t Vide  the  registers.  “Colonel  William  Legg  of  the 
Bedchamber,  and  Leftennant  of  his  Maidssiea  Ordinance, 
was  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  chancell,  Oct.  20th,  1670.” 
He  died  October  13th  of  that  year ; as  see  also  Collinses 
Peerage,  1714;  on  his  monument  in  the  church  the  year  is 
given  as  1672. 


ing  found  the  local  authorities  of 
the  metropolis,  as  usual,  for  the 
most  part  quite  unable,  or  un- 
willing, to  cope  with  the  difficulties  which  it 
interposed  in  the  way  of  street  locomotion. 
Making  due  allowance  for  the  heaviness  of  the 
fall,  and  for  the  circumstance  that  it  continued 
during  all  the  busy  hours  of  the  morning,  it  is 
inexplicable  to  us  why  more  vigorous  efforts 
could  not  have  been  made  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon to  clear  at  least  the  main  roads  and  streets 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  slush  which  then 
covered  them,  and  which  was  then  easily 
removable.  But,  so  far  as  our  observation 
went,  it  was  only  in  the  City  proper  that  any- 
thine  was  done  in  this  direction.  The  frost  of 
Wednesday  night  added  to  the  miseries  of 
pedestrians  and  horses  in  those  localities  where 
helpless  inability  or  easy  indifference  had 
been  the  attitude  of  the  “ authorities.”  Take 
the  case  of  Holborn  as  an  instance.  On 

the  “ Viaduct,”  and  in  all  that  part  of 
Holborn  within  the  City  boundary,  traffic  on 
Thursday  morning  was  conducted  with  toler- 
able safety  and  facility,  because  the  City  street 
authorities  had  done  something  on  the  previous 
day  to  clear  the  roadway.  West  of  the  City 
boundary,  however,  and  especially  between 
Gray’s  Inn-roadand  Chancery-lane,  thesnowhad 
been  left  to  itself  up  to  one  o’clock  on  Thursday, 
and  the  struggles  of  the  long-suffering  horses  were 
painful  to  witness.  The  “masterly  inactivity” 


Etruscan  city  of  Vetulonia  seems  to  have, 
been  placed  beyond  a doubt ; it  proves  to  b<l 
actually  about  five  miles  further  north  tharsj 
geographers  have  hitherto  placed  it.  Signon 
Falchi,  in  excavating  at  Colonna  (in  the  pro: 
vince  of  Grosseto),  has  lighted  on  what  he  con' 
siders  to  be  incontestably  the  burial-ground  o 
the  city.  So  far  all  the  tombs  which  havt 
been  excavated  give  evidence  of  the  custom  o 
cremation.  The  objects  found  in  the  tombi 
point  to  a very  remote  antiquity.  The  majoritii 
of  the  vases  are  undecorated,  but  where  aid 
design  occurs  it  is  of  the  very  early  geometriij 
class!  A few  objects  of  bronze  have  been  disi 
covered,  arms,  fibulse,  &c.,  but  metal  on  thi! 
whole  is  scarce.  A paper  by  the  ^ discovered 
appears  in  the  “Notizie  degli  Scavi,”  pn 
98-152,  and  a few  sketches  of  the  objectj 
found. 


* Nephew  to  Edward  IV.  and  younger  son  to  V , 

first  Marquess  and  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  was  beheaded  off  | ]?ergUSSOn  bad  treated  t 


WE  print  elsewhere  the  first  half  of  M\ 
Robins’s  paper  on  “ The  Temple  c 
Solomon  ” (read  before  the  Architectura 
Association  on  the  1st  inst.).  The  paper  wj- 
an  exceedingly  interesting  one,  and  was  r 
markable  as  being  very  fully  illustrated,  a 
the  plans  of  the  many  writers  who  have  cow 
jecturally  “restored”  the  Temple  being  e: 
hibited  on  the  walls.  The  paper  elicited: 
lively  discussion,  Professor  Kerr  leading  ( 
with  a speech  in  which  he  stoutly  maintains 
that  Solomon’s  Temple  was,  and  could  oni 
have  been,  a wooden  structure.  Inferential' 
he  expressed  something  akin  to  contempt  f: 
the  theories  of  the  archaeologists  who  hill 
devised  “restorations”  of  the  Temple,  mq 
of  which  were  in  stone  and  more  or  less  pal 
taking  of  the  character  of  Greek  orEgypti: 
temples.  Mr.  Robins,  in  concluding  his  pap  j 
expressed  his  general  concurrence  with  3Vi 
Fergusson’s  views.  Mr.  Stannus,  in  the  couiig 
of  an  interesting  speech,  referred  to  the  abili: 
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question  in  his  “ Temples  of  the  Jews,”  and 
expressed  his  great  regret, — a regret  which  all 
our  readers  will  share  with  us, — that  that  able 
writer,  who  has  done  so  much  to  throw  light  on 
obscure  points  in  the  history  of  architecture, 
is  dangerously  ill. 


IT  seems  that  the  town  of  Brunswick,  not 
satisfied  with  the  ousting  of  the  ducal 
family  who  have  reigned  there  for  over  seven 
hundred  years,  are  seriously  contemplating  the 
destruction  of  their  ancient  castle, — one  of  the 
six  or  seven  buildings  in  Germany  in  which 
may  still  be  seen  the  general  arrangements  and 
some  of  the  architectural  details  of  the  resi- 
dence and  fortress  of  one  of  the  practically 
independent  nobles  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  projected  Vandalism  is  of  especial  interest 
to  Englishmen,  from  the  fact  that  Queen 
Victoria  is  a member  of  the  Guelph  family, 
whose  ancestral  home  it  is  proposed  to  demolish 
to  make  way  for  a new  street.  The  original 
foundation  of  the  castle  dates  back  to  the  dark 
ages  before  the  twelfth  century,  and  is  attributed 
to  Dankward,  a descendant  of  Wittekind, 
ifter  whom  it  was  called  Dankwarderode. 
[n  the  twelfth  century  it  passed  by  right  of 
bis  wife  to  the  Emperor  Lothair,  and  through 
bis  daughter  Gertrude,  who  married  the  Duke 
Df  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  to  the  Guelph  family. 
It  was  Gertrude’s  son,  Henry  the  Lion,  who, 
about  the  year  1166,  erected  what,  notwith- 
atanding  all  additions  and  alterations,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  existing  building,  and  placed 
die  world  - famed  Brunswick  lion  ujDon  his 
pedestal  in  the  courtyard,  facing  the  flight  of 
iteps  which  led  to  the  great  hall  of  the  castle. 
For  the  next  hundred  years  Dankwarderode 
vas  tne  centre  of  all  that  was  great  and 
splendid  in  the  land,  second  only  to  the  Burg 
)f  the  Emperor  himself,  the  scene  of  constant 
lospitality  and  of  frequent  festivities  ; but  its 
listory  subsequently  to  the  death  of  Albert 
;he  Great  in  1279  is  a sad  one.  Belonging 
ay  arrangement  to  all  the  scattered 
tranches  of  the  family  alike,  jealousy  pre- 
rented its  being  long  inhabited  by  any  ; it 
vas  unrepaired,  for  that  which  was  every 
>ne’s  business  was  no  one’s,  and  so  ruinous 
lad  the  castle  become  by  the  sixteenth  century 
hat  a fire  which  took  place  at  that  period 
eerus  to  have  hardly  made  matters  much 
vorse.  It,  however,  aroused  Duke  Julius  in 
.569  to  undertake  a scheme  for  the  restoration 
it  least  of  the  great  hall,  a scheme  which, 
through  the  jealousy  of  the  other  branches  of 
foe  family,  and  the  opposition  of  the  town, 
vas  only  very  partially  carried  out  in  his 
ifetime,  and  was  subsequently  abandoned, 
rhis  was  fortunate  as  far  as  the  historical 
nterest  of  the  structure  is  concerned,  for 
he  preservation  of  the  Romanesque  re- 
nains  did  not  enter  into  the  scheme.  In 
1700,  and  again  in  1763,  restorations  of  a 
nore  or  less  history-destroying  character  were 
carried  out.  Then  came  the  period  of  the 
Westphalian  rule  in  Brunswick,  during  which 
die  castle  was  fitted  up  as  a barrack  ; in  1867 
t was  given  up  to  Prussia  as  a building  used 
for  military  purposes  ; and  in  1873  became,  on 
the  same  grounds,  the  property  of  the  German 
Empire.  Another  fire  in  this  year  destroyed 
foe  southern  part  of  the  building,  and  the  rest, 
including  the  great  hall,  was  sold  to  the  town 
m 1878  to  be  pulled  down  to  make  way  for 
new  streets.  The  scheme  has  been  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  artistic  and  archaeological 
world  in  Germany,  and  especially  in  the 
neighbouring  learned  little  town  of  Wolfen- 
biittel,  and  has  not  yet  been  carried  out ; but, 
as  has  happened  more  than  once  or  twice  in 
similar  circumstances  in  England,  the  united 
opinion  of  all  who  are  capable  of  forming  one 
is  in  danger  of  being  contemptuously  set  aside 
by  those  in  authority  in  Brunswick. 

wO  far  as  we  are  aware  no  action  has  been 
^ taken  by  the  City  authorities  and  the 
other  bodies  concerned  to  stop  the  erection  of 
die  warehouses  at  the  eastern  end  of  St.  Paul’s 
churchyard,  to  which  we  have  referred  on  two 
or  three  recent  occasions.  If  the  whole  of  the 
site  of  the  St.  Paul’s  School  building  cannot 
be  thrown  into  the  roadway  it  would,  at  any 
rate,  certainly  be  desirable  to  set  back  the 


building-line  a few  feet,  for  the  roadway  is 
so  narrow  here  that  there  is  no  room  for  a 
footpath  on  the  side  next  the  Cathedral  railings. 
We  are  informed,  however,  that  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  come  to  for  a mutual  modifica- 
tion of  their  respective  designs,  by  Mr.  Delissa 
Joseph,  the  architect  of  the  six  warehouses 
now  being  erected  upon  the  larger  portion  of 
the  site  of  the  School,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Heming,  the  architect  of  the  three  warehouses 
building  upon  the  remainder  of  the  site, 
whereby,  we  are  told,  “ the  whole  frontage  of 
over  240  ft.  will  be  harmoniously  treated  as 
one  imposing  fagade.” 


MONG  the  discoveries  reported  during  the 
excavations  at  Pompeii  for  1885,  the  first 
place  is  undoubtedly  taken  by  a mosaic,  with 
a design  representing  doves  drinking  at  a 
fountain.  The  mosaic  is  closely  analogous  to 
the  well-known  slab  in  the  Capitoline  Museum 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  “Pliny’s  doves.” 
On  a white  slab  stands  a bronze  basin  sup- 
ported by  three  lion’s  claws  ; it  is  filled  with 
water.  Three  doves  are  already  drinking ; 
they  stand  perched  on  the  rim  of  the  basin  ; 
a fourth  has  just  alighted  ; its  wings  are  still 
outstretched  ; two  others  are  standing  beneath 
on  the  white  marble  slab.  In  the  Capitoline 
mosaic,  it  will  be  remembered,  all  four  doves 
are  perched  on  the  bowl,  one  only  is  actually 
drinking.  The  find  of  mural  paintings  this 
year  is  of  no  special  interest. 


rPHE  railway  traffic  receipts  for  the  month 
-L  ending  on  the  27th  of  December,  1885,  do 
not  afford  a very  cheerful  outlook  for  the  half- 
year’s  dividends.  On  four  lines,  viz.,  the 
Great  Northern,  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover,  the  London  and  South-Western,  and 
the  Metropolitan,  the  aggregate  increase  in 
the  gross  receipts  for  the  half-year  (with  four 
days’  income  yet  to  be  added)  has  been 
46,500/.  But  against  this  has  to  be  set  an 
aggregrate  decrease,  on  the  sixteen  other  main 
lines  generally  brought  forward  for  comparison, 
of  nearly  570,000/.  ; making  a net  deficit  in 
income  of  523,000/.  on  a gross  income  of  a 
little  over  31,000,000/.  The  main  fallings  off 
which  go  to  make  up  this  deficit  are,  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  105,000/.  ; on  the 
London  and  North-Western,  110,000/.  ; and 
on  the  North-Eastern,  128,000/.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  far  this  decline  on  income  is 
balanced  by  economy  in  expenditure.  Against 
this,  however,  has  to  be  reckoned  the  demand 
for  interest  on  additional  capital  brought  to 
account  in  the  half-year.  Roughly  speaking, 
while  our  railway  income  ought,  in  a normal 
state  of  affairs,  to  show  an  increase  of  about 
3£  per  cent,  in  each  year  over  its  predecessor, 
the  outcome  of  the  last  half  of  1885  shows  a 
decline  of  about  If  per  cent,  on  the  income  of 
the  corresponding  period  in  1884. 


THE  Berliner  Fhilologischer  Wochenschrift 
reports  an  archaeological  discovery  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  which  seems  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.  It  is  said  that  a colossal 
brazen  statue  has  been  found  representing  a 
female  figure  draped  with  a girded  chiton,  and 
extending  the  right  hand  in  the  attitude  of  one 
taking  a solemn  oath.  With  the  statue  was 
found  a plinth  of  terra-cotta,  on  which  is 
carved  in  very  deep  relief  the  figure  of  a man 
in  armour,  wearing  a helmet.  Traces  of  colour 
are  still  observable  on  the  surface.  Above 
the  head  of  the  warrior  is  the  word  KALOS 
in  very  archaic  characters.  From  the  same 
paper  we  learn  that  the  excavations  carried  on 
in  Bceotia  have  been  rewarded  by  interesting 
discoveries.  Two  colossal  lions,  of  archaic 
style  and  excellent  preservation,  have  been 
found  ; also  an  archaic  xoanon  of  Apollo  and 
some  inscriptions  from  which  it  may  be  safely 
inferred  that  near  to  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Ptoos,  the  site  of  which  has  already  been 
discovered,  there  was  also  a shrine  sacred  to 
Athene.  Of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ptoos  con- 
siderable architectural  remains,  among  which 
are  some  coloured  fragments,  have  been  found. 
It  was  this  temple  that  was  seen  by  Pausanias, 
it  will  be  remembered,  in  his  wandering  round 
Akraiphnia. 


TW 0 or  three  correspondents  have  addressed 
letters  to  us,  for  which  we  cannot  find 
space,  in  regard  to  the  letter  by  Mr.  Maclaren 
in  our  last  number  [p.  64],  about  the  advisability 
or  possibility  of  changing  the  style  and  title  of 
the  “Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,” 
and  shortening  the  array  of  letters  indicating 
membership  ; but  only  one  of  the  suggestions 
made  is  much  to  the  point.  This  is,  that  the 
word  “ British  ” should  be  omitted.  It  is  not 
used  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
nor  by  the  “ Royal  Institute  ” or  “ Royal 
Society”  of  Water-Colour  artists,  and  it 
certainly  appears  superfluous.  The  letters 
“F.I.A.”  are  suggested  by  one  writer  as 
preferable  to  “F.R.I.B.A.,”  but  these  are 
already  appropriated,  and  stand  for  “ Fellow 
of  the  Institute  of  Actuaries.”  “ F.R.I.A.,” 
leaving  out  the  “ British,”  is  not  unreasonably 
long,  and  sufficiently  explanatory.  We  are 
distinctly  in  favour  of  the  suggestion  to  omit 
“ British.”  It  is,  no  doubt,  “ greatly  to  our 
credit  ” that  we  are  British  architects,  but 
there  is  no  need  to  be  always  proclaiming  it. 


THE  TWO  LOAN  EXHIBITIONS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief  interest 
in  regard  to  the  two  principal  loan  exhibitions 
of  paintings  is  this  year  centred  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery.  The  constantly-increasing  popularity 
of  Sir  John  Millais,  as  the  most  representative 
English  painter  of  the  day,  has  been  emphasised 
and  brought  to  a head,  so  to  speak,  by  this  very 
large  collection  of  his  works,  which  is  crowded 
with  eager  and  mostly  enthusiastic  spectators. 
We  have  the  same  complaint  to  make  about  the 
hanging  which  we  have  made  in  regard  to  pre- 
vious exhibitions  of  a single  painter’s  works  at 
the  Grosvenor.  The  system  of  hanging,  if 
system  it  can  be  called,  is  simply  stupid.  As  in 
former  cases,  there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt 
to  arrange  the  works  chronologically,  or  in 
regard  to  phases  of  style ; they  seem  to  be 
arranged  according  to  the  size  and  proportion 
of  the  frames.  The  scene  from  Keats’s 
“ Isabella,”  which  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  works  of  Millais’s  pre-Raffaellite  period, 
and  one  which  every  one  wishes  to  see,  is  placed 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  small  gallery,  where, 
owing  to  the  crowd  and  the  cramped  access,  it 
is  difficult  to  get  to  it  at  all.  Looking  at  the 
paintings  in  regard  to  style  and  feeling,  the 
jumble  is  more  extraordinary  and  gratuitous 
than  even  if  we  regard  the  chronological  de- 
rangement. An  arrangement  of  the  paintings 
chronologically,  as  we  have  remarked  before  in 
regard  to  similar  collections,  would  have  given 
the  exhibition  a far  higher  interest,  and  even  an 
educational  value  for  the  public,  who  could  (such 
of  them  as  go  to  a picture  exhihition  for  more 
than  mere  amusement)  have  thus  traced  the 
steps  in  the  change  and  development  of  the 
painter’s  style.  An  arrangement  according  to 
style,  subject,  and  “ msthetic  ” generally  would 
have  had  a special  interest  of  another  kind. 
The  present  arrangement  is,  as  we  have  said, 
merely  dependent  on  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
frames,  an  absurdity  for  which  the  only  possible 
excuse  is  the  way  in  which  the  wall  is  cut  up 
into  sections  by  pilasters.  Let  architects  who 
have  to  build  picture-galleries  for  large  annual 
exhibitions,  where  a number  of  pictures  of 
constantly  varying  shapes  and  size  have  to  be 
provided  for,  bear  this  hint  in  mind.  When 
the  Grosvenor  Gallery  was  first  instituted  it 
was  understood  that  it  was  to  be  for  small 
and  select  exhibitions,  and  in  such  cases, 
where  the  entire  wall  space  was  not  wanted, 
the  division  of  the  wall  into  compartments  was 
suitable  enough.  But  when  it  comes  to  making 
a large  collection  of  the  works  of  “ the  Reynolds 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ” (or  of  “the  Millais  of 
the  eighteenth  century”),  then  the  architectural 
divisions  of  the  wall  are  a great  inconvenience, 
and  interfere  with  the  proper  and  sensible 
arrangement  of  the  works.  A gallery  for 
constant  successions  of  exhibitions  of  various 
characters  should  have  its  walls  entirely  un- 
encumbered by  permanent  architectural  deco- 
rations. As  Dr.  Johnson  is  made  to  say  in 
“ Rejected  Addresses”  : — “That  which  is  per- 
manent cannot  be  removed,  for  if  removed  it 
soon  ceases  to  be  permanent.”  If  the  pilasters 
at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery  would  cease  to  be 
permanent  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better  for  the 
hanging. 

The  paintings  here  collected,  forming  the 
most  representative  exhibition  of  their  author’s 
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work  which  has  yet  been  seen,  are  as  remark- 
able for  their  variety  of  aim  as  for  their  variety 
of  power ; in  the  case  of  the  paintings  dating 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  back  it  would 
be  difficult  for  any  one  seeing  them  for  the  first 
time  to  believe  that  they  were  by  the  same 
artist  who  painted  the  later  works.  To  those 
who  have  followed  the  work  of  Millais  year  by 
year  at  successive  exhibitions,  of  course,  “ The 
Huguenots,”  and  the  other  works  of  that  date, 
have  always  remained  as  an  impression,  sur- 
viving in  the  mind  as  a background  to  the  long 
array  of  portraits  which  have  made  the  later 
fame  and  success  of  the  artist.  It  is  curious 
and  very  interesting  to  meet  them  again  face 
to  face  with  the  artist’s  recent  works  ; curious 
to  think  of  the  dislike,  derision,  and  anger  with 
which  they  were  regarded  on  their  first  appear- 
ance, of  the  intensity  of  which  Mr.  Stephens 
has  opportunely  reminded  us  by  citations  of 
some  criticisms  of  that  time,  in  his  copious  and 
interesting  notes  to  the  catalogue.  To-day 
there  is  a kind  of  murmur  going  about,  among 
the  throng  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  of  regret 
that  the  artist  had  abandoned  his  earlier  aim  and 
method  for  his  later  style,  and  enthusiasts  look 
fondly  at  the  works  of  the  pre-Raffaellite  epoch, 
and  shake  their  heads  with  a sigh  over  the  lapse 
of  one  who  began  as  an  ideal  and  imaginative 
artist.  But  this  reaction  is  not  much  more 
balanced  or  reasonable  than  the  attacks  which 
were  made  on  these  works  when  they  first 
appeared.  We  share  the  regret  so  far  as  this, 
that  we  could  have  earnestly  wished  that  an 
artist  who  showed  at  that  early  age  so  much 
imagination  and  such  intense  interest  in  telling 
an  ideal  story,  should  not  have  given  his 
matured  powers  more  often  to  subjecLs  of  this 
higher  class,  and  with  the  same  earnestness 
and  enthusiasm.  But  it  is  a mistake  to  charac- 
terise these  early  works  as  showing  an  intensity 
of  expression  and  of  artistic  purpose  superior 
to  that  of  Sir  John  Millais’s  later  works.  There 
is  as  much  intensity  and  concentrated  purpose 
in  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  J.  C. 
Hook  as  in  any  of  the  early  works,  and  a much 
greater  style.  In  pictures  like  “Lorenzo  and 
Isabella”  there  is  most  strenuous  determina- 
tion to  paint  the  whole  thing  as  thoroughly  as 
possible,  but  it  is  a mass  of  brilliant  parts  rather 
than  a whole,  so  far  as  painting  is  concerned. 
As  a realisation  of  character  it  is,  however,  a 
most  remarkable  work,  even  in  relation  to  the 
present  fame  of  its  author.  So  also  is  that  odd 
creation,  “ Ariel  luring  Ferdinand.”  No  one 
after  first  making  the  acquaintance  of  this 
painting  could  go  back  to  the  scene  in  the 
“Tempest”  without  feeling  that  he  had 
got  a new  and  more  vivid  perception  of  Shak- 
speare’s  weird  fancy.  Ariel,  floating  backward 
before  Ferdinand,  seems  to  draw  the  prince 
after  him,  and  the  attitude  of  the  latter,  with 
his  hands  hollowed  over  each  ear,  as  if  to  catch 
a whisper,  is  a stroke  of  true  genius ; it  makes 
us  feel  how  vague  and  mystical  is  the  sound  of 
Ariel’s  song.  The  shortcoming  is  in  the  prince 
himself,  whose  face  is  simply  a realistic  portrait, 
not  an  ideal  of  the  character;  one  of  the  odd 
perversities  of  “ the  prm-Raffaellite  brethren,” 
who  were  realistic  exactly  where  idealism  was 
specially  demanded.  “ The  Huguenot  ” retains 
its  old  hold  over  the  spectators,  but  we  have 
always  considered  this  work  over-rated,  in  com- 
parison with  others  from  the  same  hand.  It  is 
a wonderful  piece  of  painting,  but  it  does  not 
express  the  real  situation.  A tender  lovers’ 
difference  of  some  kind  it  is,  but  not  a matter 
of  life  and  death ; there  is  no  such  stress  of 
feeling  in  either  countenance.  We  should  even 
say  that  its  great  popularity  is  partly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  touches  only  such  a pitch  of 
feeling  as  the  average  or  popular  mind  can  rise 
to  without  difficulty. 

Among  the  portraits  which  form  by  far  the 
larger  portion  of  the  collection,  are  some  which 
are  below  the  aTtist’s  real  level;  but  these 
shortcomings  we  take  to  be,  in  a kind  of  in- 
verted way,  among  the  evidences  that  he  has 
the  same  intellectual  interest  in  his  art  as  when 
he  was  an  “ earnest”  P.R.B.  Sir  John  Millais 
paints  his  best  when  his  subject  interests  him. 
Looking  round  at  his  gallery  of  portraits,  it 
seems  as  if  we  could  say  almost  with  certainty 
in  which  of  the  sitters  the  artist  was  interested, 
and  whom  among  them  he  cared  little  about 
painting.  Whenever  the  subject  of  the  portrait 
is  a remarkable  man,  one  of  strongly  defined 
character  and  personality,  the  portrait  is  sure 
to  be  remarkable  too.  Where  the  artist  has 
been  at  work  on  a commonplace  subject,  he 
paints  carelessly.  This  we  take  to  be  the  true 


explanation  of  the  great  contrast  in  execution 
between  one  painting  and  another  in  this  re- 
markable collection.  As  to  the  artistic  morale 
of  painting  a thing  (or  a person)  when  you  do 
not  care  for  it,— well,  that  is  a very  large 
subject,  which  we  will  pass  over  just  now. 

Among  the  portraits  which  Sir  John  evidently 
did  care  for  are,  besides  the  two  splendid  ones 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Hook  before  men- 
tioned (the  latter  of  which  would  have  stamped 
its  author  a great  painter  if  he  had  done 
nothing  else),  “ Mr.  Bright”  (99),  the  “ Duchess 
of  Westminster”  (which  for  true  grace  of  lady- 
hood even  Reynolds  could  not  have  surpassed), 

“ the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  ” (82),  “ the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield ” (84),  “the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury” 
(72),  and  “ Sir  James  Paget”  (103).  All  these 
are  masterpieces  of  character  in  portraiture, 
giving  not  merely  the  outer  physique  of  the 
Bitter,  but  forming  a kind  of  pictorial  comment 
on  hiB  life;  the  “ Marquis  of  Salisbury”  seems 
the  embodiment  of  the  higher  Toryism, 
the  “Earl  of  Shaftesbury”  of  evangelical 
reb'gion. 

Among  the  later  works  of  the  painter  which 
treat  more  or  less  ideal  subjects,  the  finest  is 
the  large  painting  of  “The  Knight  Errant” 
(41),  which  impresses  us  more  than  when 
we  saw  it  at  the  Academy ; the  light  and  the 
situation  are  better  for  it,  for  one  thing.  The 
nude  figure  and  the  man  in  armour  are  equally 
fine  as  illustrations  of  two  problems  in  painting, 
and  the  expression  of  the  knight’B  face  gives  a 
nobility  of  meaning  to  the  whole  which  raises  it 
quite  above  the  ordinary  category  of  “nude 
studies.”  Not  far  from  this  the  eye  is  caught 
by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  little  bits  of 
painting  in  the  collection,  the  head  of  the 
rabbit  in  “Orphans”  (49).  The  child  is  ex- 
quisite, but  the  rabbit  fairly  divides  our  atten- 
tion, by  the  power  with  which  the  character 
and  expression  of  the  animal,  and  the  texture 
of  the  fur,  are  rendered,  without  the  slightest 
niggling  or  over  - finish.  “ The  North-west 
Passage”  (60)  asserts  its  power  as  fully  as 
ever,  as  a grand  painting  of  a figure  of  vigorous 
and  energetic  age.  “Stella”  and  “ Vanessa ” 
(16  and  24)  are  two  of  the  artist’s  greatest 
successes  in  ideal  character ; the  stylo  is 
wonderfully  broad  and  powerful,  and  the  figures 
very  true  to  the  ideal  of  Swift’s  two  unhappy 
friends.  Among  the  landscapes  the  first  of  all, 

“ Chill  October”  (21),  which  came  as  a revela- 
tion to  the  artist’s  admirers,  remains  still  the 
most  poetic  work  of  this  kind  which  he  has 
produced;  but,  on  comparing  it  with  “Over 
the  Hills  and  Far  Away”  (17)  we  find  the 
latter,  which  was  regarded  with  some  dis- 
appointment on  its  first  exhibition,  the  more 
powerful  work  of  the  two  ; the  fore- 
ground is  a wonderful  piece  of  realistic  truth- 
fulness, though  there  is  less  feeling  in  the 
painting  than  in  “ Chill  October.”  Among 
other  works  which  surprise  us  into  an  admira- 
tion which  we  had  not  felt  on  their  first  exhibi- 
tion, is  the  large  group  of  portraits  of  three 
Misses  Armstrong,  as  they  were  then  (two  of 
the  ladies,  fortunately  for  two  men  at  any  rate, 
have  changed  their  name  since  then),  who  were 
exhibited  at  the  top  of  the  large  room  at  the 
Academy  in  1872,  under  the  title  “ Hearts  are 
Trumps  ” (83).  The  over-large  mass  of  crushed 
crinoline  which  occupies  the  lower  part  of  the 
canvas  is  unfortunate  in  effect,  and  created  a 
prejudice  against  the  picture  when  it  appeared ; 
but  then  that  was  partly  the  ladies’  fault  for 
wearing  crinoline;  the  full  broad  painting  of 
the  three  fine  young  heads,  the  grace,  the 
dignity,  the  admirably-contrasted  character  and 
manner  in  each  of  them,  combine  to  make  this 
a great  picture,  if  only  the  lower  portion  of  the 
canvas  could  be  cut  off. 

We  might  expend  much  more  time  very 
pleasantly  in  going  over  other  characteristics 
of  this  collection,  so  remarkable  as  the  work  of 
one  man,  but  have  not  space  to  say  all  we  could 
wish  to  say.  We  may  quit  the  exhibition  with 
the  remark  that  Sir  John  Millais,  at  least,  does 
not  suffer  under  that  severe  test,  the  collection 
of  a great  number  of  his  works  in  one  gallery, 
and  that  most  of  those  who  study  his  paintings 
in  this  “ collected  edition  ” will  have  a higher 
estimate  of  his  powers  than  ever,  in  spite  of 
some  hastily-painted  and  not  very  fortunate 
works  among  the  later  portraits. 

The  exhibition  at  Burlington  House  has  been 
voted  a failure  in  some  quarters,  but  we  do  not 
see  how  this  can  be  said  of  any  exhibition 
which  contains  some  superb  Reynolds’s  and  a 
whole  room  full  of  Turner’s  water-colours,  and 
one  of  the  finest  Constable’s  in  existence 


(“  Stratford  Mill,”  158).  Of  course,  one  cannot 
expect  the  wealth  of  old  masters  in  England  to  be 
absolutely  inexhaustible,  but  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
seems  almost  to  be  so.  Every  year  there  come  j 
out  some  works  of  his  not  seen  before  at  these 
exhibitions,  and  which  seem  as  fine  as  anything 
he  ever  painted.  The  two  leading  examples 
this  year  arc  “ Miss  Fleming”  (154)  and  “ Lady 
Worsley  ” (157),  both  the  property  of  the  Earl  ' 
of  Harewood.  The  first  is  a full-length  figure 
in  profile,  standing  in,  or,  rather,  walking 
slowly  through,  a landscape,  with  that  natural 
ease  of  manner  with  which  Reynolds  animated 
his  portraits.  The  small  delicate  head 
is  beautifully  painted.  The  other  repre- 
sents a very  dashing  young  lady,  in  a kind 
of  regimental  uniform,  with  a riding-whip 
in  her  hand,  and  a black  hat  and  feathers. 
Another  beautiful  work  by  Reynolds  is  the  > 
portrait  (head  and  bust  only)  of  “ Mrs.  Abington 
as  Roxolana  ” (33),  in  the  act  of  raising  a 
curtain  to  come  on  the  stage.  In  the  same  i 
room  is  one  of  the  numerous  portraits  of 
“Nelly  O’Brien”  (19),  and  one  of  the  most  : 
charming  in  expression  and  pose  of  the  head ; ; 
Nelly  might  have  been  a saint,  if  beauty  and  i 
sweetness  of  expression  could  have  made  her  i 
so.  The  picture  is  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Cooper.  In  this  first  room  is  a small  collection  - 
of  the  works  of  “Wright  of  Derby,”  which 
serves  to  Bhow  that  he  attempted  other  things  > 
than  the  clever  effects  of  artificial  light  by  ) 
which  he  is  best  known ; it  shows  also  that 
these  were  the  things  he  could  do  best.  His  i 
portrait  of  his  sister  (14)  is,  however,  a fine  < 
work.  Stothard’s  gay  but  hard  little  painting, ; 
“ Sans  Souci”  (22),  in  the  same  room,  is,  we  i 
are  sorry  to  say,  covered  with  a whole  network! 
of  cracks,  and  does  not  seem  long  for  this! 
world.  A landscape  by  Reynolds,  by  the. 
way  (42),  is  a sufficiently  unusual  incident) 
to  be  mentioned ; it  is  a pleasant  littlel 
painting. 

Among  the  Dutch  paintings  in  the  second) 
room  the  best  are  Jan  Steen’s  “Afternoon”; 
(86)  and  Ostade’s  “Interior  of  a Public-house” 
(97);  there  is  a larger  Jan  Steen  (90),  an  in-n 
terior  occupied  by  various  more  or  less  dissolutet 
figures,  but  not  painted  with  his  highest  finish- 
or  brilliancy;  a good  Snyders  (81),  for  those 
who  care  for  Snyders,  of  whom  we  are  not,  andi 
an  exquisite  moonlight  scene  by  Van  der  Neeif 
(88). 

The  large  room  contains  what  purports  to  be: 
one  of  the; original  repetitions  by  Titian  of  his 
well-known  “Venus  and  Adonis”  subject  (109) 
it  looks  like  an  original.  One  of  the  most: 
striking  works  in  the  large  gallery  is  a picture 
which  at  once  proclaims  itself  as  Velasquez; 
“The  Water-seller”  (119),  a picture  in  thd 
painter’s  inimitable  and  powerful  style,  of  a mair 
in  a brown  robe  giving  water  to  a boy.  This  in 
a thoroughly  good  Velasquez,  though  not  of  & 
much  interest  in  subject  as  some  of  his 
Among  other  works  not  previously  mentioned 
in  the  large  gallery,  are  Reynolds’s  effective  buy 
stagey  portrait  of  “ Mrs.  Hall  as  Euphrosyne  < 
(147);  Gainsborough’s  “Lady  Brisco”  (150). 
not  a very  good  Gainsborough ; Constable’*] 
“ The  Hay-wain  ” (153)  ; and  Turner’s  “ Th' 
Pilot  Boat”  (156),  one  of  the  early  and  brow* 
Turners. 

Among  the  early  Italian  paintings  in  thl 
fourth  Gallery,  the  two  gems  are  two  works  b 
Botticelli,  “The  Virgin  and  Child”  (191),  and' 
remarkably  beautiful  profile  head,  “ La  Bell 
Simonetta”  (196).  There  are  other  works  c 
artistic  and  historic  interest  in  this  part  c 
the  collection,  including  a fine  portrait  cj 
Henry  VIII.,  by  Holbein  (184),  and  we  mai 
return  to  this  portion  of  the  exhibition,  bil 
must  close  our  memoranda  for  the  present. 


The  Bombay  Screen. — We  learn  fro-* 
Bombay  that  the  carved  screen  which  is  i 
tended  to  be  placed  round  the  Bombay  exhibit 
at  the  Colonial  Exhibition  in  London  this  ye*- 
is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  The  wort 
has  been  executed  at  the  establishment  of  Mj 
Winibridge,  at  Gowalia  Tank.  The  total  co: 
of  the  screen  is  estimated  at  16,000  rupee) 
which  is  considered  a very  moderate  sum  for 
work  on  such  an  elaborate  scale.  The  m a tori 
employed  is  unpolished  Rangoon  teak.  Tf! 
carved  portion  is  an  imitation  of  the  ancieii 
models  found  at  Surat  and  Ahmedabad,  t 
stone  carvings  of  the  latter  mosques  being  i 
produced  in  wood.  The  designer  of  the  screr 
is  Mr.  J.  Griffiths. 
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THE  RIGHT  TO  AN  EXTRAORDINARY 
AMOUNT  OF  LIGHT. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  law  upon  the 
above  subjection  is  not  in  a settled  state, 
because  it  is  a matter  of  much  importance  to 
many  who  have  valuable  businesses  in  our  great 
towns  to  know  what  their  rights  are  if  the  light 
to  their  premises  is  diminished.  In  ordinary 
oases,  it  is  well  known  there  must  be  a sub- 
stantial diminution  of  light  in  order  to  give  the 
owner  of  the  dominant  tenement  a right  to 
legal  relief.  But  where  light  is  used  to  an 
extraordinary  extent  for  the  purpose  of  a par- 
ticular business,  it  is  obvious  that  a less  amount 
of  obstruction  may  put  an  end  to  the  business 
altogether.  Is  then  the  owner  of  the  servient 
tenement  in  such  a case  as  this  to  be  in  a worse 
plight  than  if  he  had  obstructed  the  light  to  a 
dwelling-house  or  to  a building  which  only 
required  a normal  amount  of  light  ? It  is  un- 
fortunate that  as  full  and  satisfactory  a reply 
to  the  question  cannot  be  given  as  is  desirable. 
The  law  may,  however,  to  a certain  extent  be 
definitelyjlaid  down,  and  it  is  as  follows,  putting  it 
into  the  form  of  a legal  proposition.  The  owner 
of  a dominant  tenement  has  aright  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  light  necessary  for  a par- 
ticular purpose  when  such  an  amount  has  been 
openly  and  uninterruptedly  enjoyed  for  twenty 
years.  So  far  as  the  first  part  of  that  proposi- 
tion goes  the  law  is  plain  and  is  supported  by 
several  judicial  decisions,  but  these  to  a 
certain  extent  qualify  it.  In  Lanfranchi  v. 
Mackenzie,  decided  some  years  ago  by  the  late 
Vice-Chancellor  Malins,  the  judge  laid  it  down 
that  such  a right  as  above  expressed  was  good 
against  all  persons  who  had  reasonable  know- 
ledge of  such  uses.  This,  it  is  obvious,  very 
considerably  diminishes  the  extent  of  the  above 
proposition  and  only  allows  the  right  to  prevail 
against  a limited  class  of  persons.  But  the 
general  principle  on  which  a right  to  light  is 
gained  in  ordinary  cases  is  by  a twenty  years’ 
enjoyment,  irrespective  of  any  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  Bervient  tene- 
ment or  any  one  else.  The  mere  open  and 
uninterrupted  enjoyment  creates  the  right  and 
therefore  it  is  a little  difficult  to  see  why  there 
should  be  a distinction  between  the  use  of  light 
for  ordinary  and  for  extraordinary  purposes  as 
regards  creating  a statutory  right  to  it.  Hence 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  right  is  valid 
whether  persons  know  of  it  or  not,  so  long  as 
the  enjoyment  is  open  and  uninterrupted.  But 
the  late  Vice-Chancellor  Stuart  gave  relief  in 
the  case  of  an  obstruction  of  light  used  for  an 
extraordinary  purpose  after  eight  years’  enjoy- 
ment, and  the  same  has  been  done  in  Ireland  in 
the  case  of  a seed  merchant  who  had  used  a 
room  for  sampling  seeds  for  seventeen  years. 
But  it  is  here  again  difficult  to  see  why  a person 
who  has  a special  use  for  a room  with  a strong 
light  should  be  in  a better  position  than  a 
person  who  only  uses  one  for  ordinary  purposes. 
In  both  these  cases  to  which  we  have  referred, 
there  was,  no  doubt,  a right  to  a substantial 
amount  of  light,  but  that  again  seems  to  be  no 
sound  reason  why  a right  to  a still  greater 
amount  of  light  should  be  engrafted  on 
the  other  right  in  a shorter  period  than  is 
required  for  obtaining  a statutory  right  under 
tjrdinary  circumstances.  If  this  legal  doctrine 
is  sound,  the  result  is  that  if  A builds  opposite 
a counting-house  or  a bank  in  the  City,  and 
slightly  darkens  the  rooms,  he  has  done  no  legal 
and  actionable  wrong.  But  if  he  happens  to 
have  opposite  to  him  a diamond  merchant  or  a 
silk  merchant,  who  requires  a strong  light  for 
sampling  there,  his  building  may  be  stopped, 
because  though  he  has  thereby  only  slightly 
diminished  the  light  of  the  dominant  tenement, 
yet  he  has  obstructed  it  sufficiently  to  interrupt 
the  particular  business  which  requires  an  un- 
usual amount  of  light.  Therefore,  the  view  of 
Vice-Chancellor  Malins  that  twenty  years’  user 
of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  light  is  required 
Beems  the  soundest  in  law  and  most  consonant 
with  general  convenience.  We  have  a strong 
doubt,  indeed,  whether  it  is  altogether  ad- 
visable that  there  should  be  any  right  to 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  light  obtain- 
able. It  causes  one  class  of  owners  or 
occupiers  of  dominant  tenements  to  be 
favoured  above  others  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  general  body  of  building  owners.  Moreover, 
the  balance  of  convenience  seems  to  be  in  favour 
of  allowing  a person  to  build  if  he  only  slightly 
disturbs  a man’s  light,  and  for  the  person  who 
requires  an  extraordinary  amount  of  light  to 
move  elsewhere.  The  conflicting  interests  of 


the  owners  of  the  dominant  and  servient  tene- 
ments are  always  difficult  and  often  impossible 
to  reconcile.  In  the  case  of  granting  inter- 
locutory injunctions  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  buildings  which  obstruct  the  light  of  another 
building,  the  Court  always  regards  “ the  balance 
of  convenience,”  and  if  we  apply  the  same 
test  to  this  point  now  under  discussion,  it  will 
compel  most  persons  to  say  that  there  should 
be  no  right  to  an  extraordinary  amount  of  light. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the  law  says  that  Buch  a 
right  can  be  gained,  but  judicial  decisions  differ 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  acquired, 
and  until  some  authoritative  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  the  question  will  remain  a 
doubtful  one. 


ANTIQUITIES  OF  MALVERN. 

The  little  affectation  in  the  title  of  this  book* 
may  well  be  forgiven  for  the  sake  of  its  really 
valuable  contents  and  for  the  tasteful  manner 
in  which,  to  the  credit  of  local  industry,  they 
are  offered  to  the  public.  Every  one  knows 
more  or  less  of  Malvern  and  of  its  Priory  Church, 
which  stand  in  picturesque  prominence  upon  the 
slope  of  the  Worcestershire  beacon.  But  Mr. 
Nott,  who  has  lived  for  thirty-five  years  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  Priory  and  has  already  pub- 
lished some  valuable  notes  upon  its  ancient 
stained  glass,  has  a good  deal  to  tell  which  has 
not  hitherto  been  told,  and,  while  professing  no 
literary  skill  nor  archaeological  learning,  he  has 
displayed  quite  sufficient  of  both  to  make  his 
modest  little  history  both  interesting  and 
valuable. 

The  historic  memories  of  Malvern  centre  in 
its  Priory  which  owed  its  foundation  to  the 
sagacity  of  Wulfstan,  the  last  Saxon  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  Instead  of  encouraging  his  neigh- 
bour Aldwin,  a hermit  of  Malvern  chase,  to 
follow  the  fashionable  pietism  of  the  day  and 
spend  himself  and  his  substance  on  a pilgrimage 
to  Palestine,  he  bade  him  serve  God  at  home 
and  not  seek  Him  at  Jerusalem.  The  fruit  of 
his  advice  was  the  establishment  of  Malvern 
Priory  (taking  the  place  of  a smaller  monas- 
tery) at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  very 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  It  was, 
therefore,  almost  coeval  with  Wulfstan’s  cathe- 
dral at  Worcester,  which  Aldwin  must  have 
seen  rising  in  the  plain  below. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
Norman  building  is  not  now  to  be  seen  in  its 
entirety,  but  the  church,  which,  with  the  gate- 
way and  refectory  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
Priory,  possesses  a good  many  of  its  original 
features.  Of  these  the  most  important  are 
the  massive  arches  and  pillars  of  the  nave. 
“ Plain  though  they  are,  there  appears  to 
have  been  at  some  period  an  intention  to 
ornament  them,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
respond  of  the  north  - east  pillar  adjoining 
the  tower.  There  a beginning  at  ornamentation 
was  made,  and  on  the  third  arch  westward 
traces  of  zig-zag  ornament  are  faintly  marked 
out.”  Why  these  designs  were  not  carried  out 
we  are  unable  to  say,  nor  have  we  any  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  in  the  chancel  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  old  church  which  have  been 
reconstructed  the  same  absence  of  detail  pre- 
vailed. Undoubtedly  the  church  underwent 
many  alterations  in  the  Transition  and  Deco- 
rated periods,  but  the  great  change  in  its  cha- 
racter was  effected  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
when  the  passion  for  Perpendicular  work  was 
at  its  height.  Mr.  Nott  considers  that  the 
cause  for  the  practical  reconstruction  of  the 
church  at  that  date  is  to  be  found  not  in  the 
influence  of  a prevalent  fashion,  like  that  of 
“restoration”  in  these  days,  but  in  some  un- 
recorded disaster  in  which  the  centre  tower  fell, 
and  by  its  fall  destroyed  or  irretrievably 
damaged  the  eastern  portion  of  the  church. 
He  quotes  Professor  Willis’s  remark  that  it  is 
some  “pi’oof  that  a tower  is  not  Norman  if  it 
has  not  fallen,”  and  that  “this  falling  was  a 
way  they  had  got  into  and  they  could  not  help 
it.”  Of  course,  it  is  abundantly  true  that  a 
good  many  Norman  towers  have  fallen,  and  that 
a good  many  more,  e.g.,  Canterbury  and  Wells, 
would  have  fallen  but  for  timely  intervention ; 
but  these  admissions  come  a long  way  short 
of  evidence  that  the  Perpendicular  architects 
at  Malvern  merely  availed  themselves  of  an 
unsought  opportunity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they 
certainly  made  good  use  of  it.  The  tower  was 
carried  up  to  its  present  lofty  height,  the  parvice 
added,  the  great  east  window  inserted  in  the 

* Some  of  the  Antiquities  of ‘‘Moche  Malverne"  (Great 
Malvern).  By  James  Nott.  Malvern  : J.  Thompson. 


new-built  choir,  the  transepts  widened,  the 
aisles  of  the  choir  vaulted,  and  the  walls  of  the 
chancel  panelled  throughout.  In  fact,  the 
Priory  Church  received  from  the  hands  of  Sir 
Reginald  Bray  very  much  the  same  impress  as 
was  left  by  the  same  architect  upon  his  better- 
known  works, — St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor, 
and  Henry  Vil.’s  Chapel,  Westminster  Abbey. 

With  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  the  glories 
of  Malvern  Priory  departed,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  church  was  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  In  1788  it  was  described 
as  being  in  “ too  ruinous  a state  to  be  used  with 
safety,”  and  an  anonymous  contributor  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  after  depicting,  in  bitter 
terms,  the  worse  than  neglect  which  prevailed, 
went  on  to  describe  the  havoc  committed  by  the 
children,  “ whose  recreation  consisted  in  throw- 
ing stones  at  the  numerous  windows,  all  full  of 
the  finest  stained  glass.”  Not  much  was  done 
to  remedy  matters  during  the  next  forty  years, 
and  A.  W.  Pugin  reports,  in  characteristic 
language,  what  he  saw  when  visiting  Malvern 
in  1833.  “A  few  years  ago  a meeting  of  the 
fashionables  in  Malvern  was  called  to  subscribe 
towards  the  repairs  of  the  dilapidated  building, 
and  by  the  help  of  raffles,  &c.,  a few  pounds 
were  collected.  Two  hodfuls  of  mortar  were 
got  to  repair  the  church,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  money  expended  in  putting  in  a window  of 
the  aisle  the  arms  of  the  subscribers  in  stained 
glass,  with  their  names  in  full, — a monument  of 
their  folly  and  arrogance.  The  very  mnllions 
in  which  the  glass  is  placed,  are  rotten  and 
falling.  The  church  itself  is  in  dreadful  repair  ; 
fall  it  must,  and  all  that  is  to  be  hoped  is  that 
in  its  fall  it  may  annihilate  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  have  restored  it ; but  of  this  we  may  be 
sure,  that  if  it  falls  while  there  is  a congregation 
within  its  walls,  it  will  clear  some  away  that 
ought  to  begot  rid  of,  for  such  a set  of  lounging 
idlers  as  the  fashionables  of  Malvern  are  only  to 
be  matched  at  Brighton  or  Cheltenham.”  Here 
Pugin  rather  unfairly  ignores  the  honest  efforts 
which  the  then  vicar,  Dr.  Card,  was  making  to 
retrieve  past  neglect.  What  he  did  was  done 
substantially,  though  neither  tastefully  nor 
correctly,  and  he  really  set  the  example  which 
succeeding  vicars,  living  in  happier  times  and 
aided  by  larger  knowledge,  have  followed.  The 
marvel  is  that,  in  spite  of  ignorant  destruction 
and  ignorant  restoration,  so  much  that  is 
beautiful  has  survived,  and  that  Malvern  Priory 
Church  can  still  show  a wealth  of  stained  glass 
and  ancient  paving  tiles  scarcely  to  be  surpassed 
elsewhere,  and  no  lack  of  those  varied  architec- 
tural features  which  make  our  ancient  churches 
a constant  source  of  interest  and  pleasure. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Basingstolce  School. — The  School  Board  have 
recently  invited  six  architects  to  submit  designs 
for  the  new  schools  to  accommodate  1,400 
children.  On  receipt  of  the  plans,  it  was 
decided  to  ask  Mr.  Roper,  of  John-street, 
Adelphi,  to  advise  the  Board  upon  them.  This 
he  has  done,  and  recommended  the  adoption  of 
the  design  marked  “ 1885,”  as  showing  the 
greatest  knowledge  of  school  planning  and 
most  suited  to  the  purpose.  The  author  is 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  London,  and 
the  Board  have  accordingly  instructed  Mr. 
Bell  to  prepare  the  requisite  contract  drawings 
forthwith.  The  estimated  cost  is  9,000?. 

The  Birmingham  General  Dispensary. — The 
plans  for  the  proposed  new  branch  building  in 
connexion  with  the  Birmingham  General  Dis- 
pensary have  been  selected  by  the  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  Messrs.  Dempster 
& Heaton,  of  Corporation-street,  in  a limited 
competition,  have  been  appointed  the  architects 
of  the  new  building,  which  will  be  at  the  corner 
of  Stratford-place  and  Moseley-road,  near  the 
old  branch,  which  is  at  the  Stratford-road, 
corner  of  Stratford-place.  The  new  premises, 
which  were  urgently  needed  to  meet  the 
increased  number  of  patients,  will  be  erected 
on  a site,  the  area  of  which  is  765  square  yards, 
with  a frontage  of  over  103  ft.  to  the  Moseley- 
road.  The  design  of  the  building  will  be  in  the 
Jacobean  Btyle,  freely  treated.  The  front  of 
the  building  will  be  of  pressed  red  brick,  with 
Kenilworth  stone  dressings,  whilst  the  tower 
will  be  almost  entirely  built  of  Kenilworth  stone. 
The  roofs  will  be  covered  with  plain  red  tiles. 


“ Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  Bart.” — We 
are  very  pleased  to  notice  the  new  honour  which 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Arts. 


illustrations. 


DESIGNS  FOE  THE  LIVERPOOL 
CATHEDRAL. 

^fijOR  remarks  on  the  three  designs  for  this 
proposed  cathedral,  published  among 
our  illustrations  for  this  week,  see  the 


dorff  may  fairly  be  congratulated  on  having 
succeeded  quite  as  well  as  could  have  been 
expected  in  a most  difficult  task,  that  of  ereot- 
ing  a monumental  building  to  satisfy  tastes  and 
requirements,  presumably  quite  strange  to  him, 
in  a style  probably  foreign  alike  to  his  own 
tastes  and  previous  studies. 


first  article  in  this  number. 


1 RESTORATIONS  OF  SOLOMON’S 
TEMPLE.” 


NEW  ENGLISH  CHURCH,  BERLIN. 


The  two  pages  of  plans,  sections,  &c.,  are 
given  in  illustration  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins’s 


This  building,  which  was  consecrated  by  paper,  of  which  we  print  the  first  half  this 
Bishop  Titcomb  on  November  21st,  the  birth-  week  (see  p.  103). 
day  of  her  Imperial  Highness  the  Crown  


that  no  such  sale  or  exchange  shall  be  made  : 
without  the  consent  of  the  Chancery  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  or  of  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners. The  Governors  may  further  pull 
down  and  remove  the  buildings  on  the  site  of  I 
the  hospital,  and  may  form  streets  or  roads  or  i 
open  spaces  subject  to  the  same  consent  as  t 
before.  The  burial-ground  of  the  Charter- ■ 
house  is  proposed  to  be  laid  out  as  an  open  t 
space,  and  power  is  giveu  to  hand  it  over  to  < 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  or  the  t 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  This  burial- 1 
ground,  which  was  the  cemetery  of  the  mouas- > 
tery,  was  closed  by  Order  in  Council  in  1854, 1 
together  with  a number  of  other  metropolitan  i 
graveyards. 


Princess,  is  situated  in  the  gardens  of  the  Mon- 
bijou  Schloss  at  Berlin.  While  many  other 
German  cities  have  long  had  churches  where 
large  English  congregations  worship,  the  colony 


THE  CHARTERHOUSE. 

The  Bill  to  authorise  the  sale  or  lease  of  the 


Berlin  has  hitherto  had  to  be  content  with  a Middlesex  estate  of  the  Governors  of  Sutton’s 

room  in  this  same  Schloss,  which  was  originally  Hospital  in  Charterhouse  has  been  printed, 
intended  for  the  ante-room  to  the  theatre.  It  The  preamble  recites  the  Charter  of  the  ninth 
was  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  the  Crown  j year  of  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  granting 
Princess  during  her  last  visit  to  England  that  full  power,  licence,  and  lawful  authority  to  esta- 
funds  were  collected  for  the  erection  of  the  blish  at  or  in  a house  called  the  late  dissolved 
present  church,  and,  by  her  influence,  the  site  Charterhouse,  besides  Smithfield,  and  other 
was  presented  by  the  Emperor.  Her  Royal  I premises,  one  hospital  house,  or  place  of  biding, 
Highness  has  also  shown  the  keenest  interest  in  for  the  sustentation  and  relief  of  poor,  aged, 
the  work,  and,  during  the  progress  of  the  build-  maimed,  needy,  or  impotent  people,  and  also  one 
ing,  has  been  in  frequent  communication  with  free  school  for  the  instructing,  teaching,  main- 
the  architect,  Professor  Raschdorff,  of  the  tenance,  and  education  of  poor  children  or 
Berlin  Architectural  School,  best  known  here  1 scholars.  The  foundation  of  the  hospital  and 
by  his  work  on  German  Renaissance.  school  was  established  and  confirmed  by  an  Act 

The  church  is  built  of  rock-faced  granite  of  Parliament  of  the  third  year  of  King 
rubble  work,  with  dressings  of  sandstone  from  ; Charles  I.  By  another  Act  of  Parliament,  of 
Schleswig;  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  ' the  thirty-third  of  King  George  II.,  powers  were 
parti-coloured  slating,  except  those  of  the  bell- 1 given  to  the  Governors  to  grant  building 
turret  and  porches,  which  are  shingled.  Inside,  leases  of  certain  portions  of  their  lands  and 
both  the  walls  and  roof,  which  is  open-timbered, ! estates,  but  this  Act  did  not  include  the  lands 
are  covered  with  colour  decoration  in  black,  red,  I used  in  connexion  with  the  hospital  and  school, 
white,  and  gold  ; the  gangways  are  paved  with  The  Charterhouse  School  Act  of  1867  empowered 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

ADMISSIONS  TO  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  SCHOOL. 
Upper  School. 

Jones,  W.  C. 
Jemmett,  A.  R. 
Russell,  S. 


Allen,  N.  W. 
Gibbon,  W.  J. 
Goodrham,  H.  R. 
Hart,  F.  C. 
Herbert,  E. 


Sedding,  E.  H. 
Steinthal,  A. 


tiles  presented  by  Messrs.  Minton,  who  also  gave 
those  for  the  dado  which  surrounds  the  chancel. 
The  seating  and  furniture  is  of  oak.  The  organ, 
by  Herr  Sauer,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  is 
placed  in  the  chamber  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  while  the  vestry  and  royal  pew  are  on 
the  south  of  the  church. 

The  total  cost  has  been  about  300,000  marks, 
or  6,5001. ; and  sittings  are  provided  for  300 
worshippers. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  almost  every  interest  concerned,  that  a 
German  architect  should  have  been  employed 


the  Governors  to  sell  the  school  and  the  several 
residences  in  connexion  therewith,  and  to  acquire 
a new  Bite  for  the  school.  This  arrangement, 
as  is  well  known,  has  been  carried  out,  and  the 
school  removed  to  Godaiming.  An  application 
has  been  made  to  the  Charity  Commissioners 
for  a scheme  for  the  more  beneficial  disposition 
of  the  endowments  and  revenues  of  the  hospital, 
and  to  that  end  for  the  removal  of  the  hospital 
and  the  establishment  of  a system  of  out- 
pensions  in  lieu  thereof. 

These  objects,  it  is  recited,  cannot  be  effected 
ithout  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  it  is 


to  erect  an  English  church, — the  distant  situa-  j therefore  proposed  to  take  powers  to  enable  the 
tion  of  which  only  made  it  the  more  desirable  ! Governors  to  dispose  of  their  land,  or  any  part 
that  it  should  be  peculiarly  English,  and  the  I thereof,  or  to  grant  building  or  other  leases  for 
more  difficult  to  make  it  so.  But  Herr  Rasch-  ! terms  not  exceeding  ninety-nine  years,  provided 


Barnsley,  S.  H. 
Butter,  VV.  R. 
Cooper,  C.  J.  II. 
Cooper.  W.  F. 
Cox,  A.  A. 

Hart,  A.  H. 
Haywood,  C.  S. 
Morris,  J.  A. 


Pierce,  R.  L. 

Piper,  S. 

Ryde,  F.  C. 
Shonridge,  A.  D. 
Vickers,  A.  E. 
Wilson,  A.  N. 
Worthington,  T.  L, 


Probationers. 


Batter,  A.  M. 
Daniels,  H.  S. 
Duke,  W.  M. 
Frere,  E.  C. 
Haarer,  F.  E. 
Homan,  S. 
Hopson,  C.  H. 
Murray,  J. 


Nicolay,  G.  W. 
Paul,  R.  W. 
Spooner,  C.  S. 
Stoddart,  A.  E. 
Taylor,  N. 
Wilson,  W.  R. 
Woollacott,  H.  E. 
Youngs,  L. 


Clock. — The  Episcopal  Church  of  St.  Mari 
garet,  Forgue,  diocese  of  Aberdeen,  has  been 
presented,  at  the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  J.  Morison,  o ; 
the  British  College  of  Health,  with  a clock  o 
superior  design,  specially  constructed  by  Mil 
.7.  W.  Benson.  The  new  clock  has  two  coppei 
dials  of  4 ft.  diameter,  strikes  the  hours  on  i 
bell  of  11  cwt.,  and  is  fitted  with  Graham’i 
dead-beat  escapement  and  all  recent  improve 
ments.  The  additions  to  the  tower  necessan 
for  the  reception  of  the  clock  were  planned  b 
Mr.  J.  Duncan,  Turriff. 
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NEW  ENGLISH  CHURCH,  BERLIN.— Herr  J.  C.  Raschdorff,  Architect. 
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RESTORATIONS  OF  SOLOMON’S  TEMPLE. 

•Illustrating  Paper  read  at  Architectural  Association  Meeting  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins,  F.R.I.B.A. 
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THE  TEMPLE  OP  SOLOMON* 

The  architectural  form  and  style  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  is  a subject  of  inquiry 
interesting  to  all  students  of  Biblical  antiquities 
and  literature.  Much  learned  discussion  has 
been  expended  upon  it,  and  many  volumes 
written  to  establish  the  views  of  their  authors, 
some  of  whom  have  allowed  their  imaginations 
full  play,  making  their  wishes  father  their 
thoughts,  and  so  have  described  a building  or 
series  of  buildings,  the  like  of  which  the  world 
never  saw  for  size,  costliness,  and  general 
magnificence. 

I propose  to  give  some  of  the  leading  theories 
propounded  chiefly  by  eminent  architects,  and 
to  indicate  also  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
most  reasonable  hypothesis,  the  most  probable 
form  and  style  of  architecture  of  that  first 
building  of  which  scarcely  one  stone  remained 
upon  another,  even  in  the  days  of  Herodotus, 
the  Father  of  History. 

The  Jews  were  not  a building  people,  and 
have  left  no  native  monuments  but  what  are 
the  result  of  forced  labour  in  foreign  lands. 
In  this  they  were  not  singular,  for  their  imme- 
diate neighbours,  the  Tyrians  and  Sidonians, 
have  left  no  monuments  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Tyre,  Sidon,  Jerusalem,  Baalbec,  Pal- 
myra, Carthage,  possess  no  architectural 
antiquities  anterior  to  Roman  times,  except, 
perchance,  vast  vasses  of  masonry,  the  retain- 
ing walls  of  imposing  platforms  upon  which 
were  reared  those  structures  which  have  since 
disappeared. 

The  two  great  authorities  on  the  subject  are, 
of  course,  the  Bible  itself  and  the  Jewish  his- 
torian, Josephus.  The  first  of  these  sources  of 
information  is  the  more  reliable  as  regards  the 
Temple  of  Solomon. 

Josephus  was  well  acquainted  with  Herod’s 
Temple,  and  may  be  trusted  in  his  description 
af  that  remarkable  series  of  buildings,  except, 
perhaps,  as  regards  their  height.  Into  his  account 
af  Solomon’s  Temple  he  imports  his  knowledge 
af  Herod’s,  and  gives  to  Solomon  the  credit  of 
much  that  belonged  to  a later  age.  His  example 
in  this  respect  has  been  followed  by  subsequent 
writers  and  expositors,  and  thus  there  has  been 
much  idle  speculation  which  could  never  have 
irisen  had  the  6th  chapter  of  the  1st  of  Kings 
aeen  the  accepted  authority  for  all  subsequent 
•estorers. 

Take  one  curious  example,  viz.,  an  illustra- 
ion  given  in  Stackhouse’s  large  Bible,  dated 
.810.  The  observer  is  referred  to  the  6th 
:hapter,  1st  Kings,  for  an  explanation  of  the 
date,  but  the  real  key  to  it  is  to  be  found  only 
n Josephus’s  “ Antiquities  of  the  Jews,”  with 
he  addition  of  stairs  and  terraces  mentioned 
n Chronicles,  but  considerably  multiplied  in 
lumber.  The  Temple  proper  rises  above  all, 
nd  is  four  times  the  height  given  in  Kings,  the 
phole  being  designed  in  the  Roman  manner  of 
aany  centuries  later.  That  the  Jewish  his- 
orian’s  style  has  favoured  such  theories  as 
his,  a single  extract  will  suffice  to  show : — 

After  stating  all  that  is  given  in  Kings  he  goes 
u to  say,  that  having  built  the  Temple  beyond 
he  wall  of  the  court  surrounding  the  house  in 
he  form  of  a quadrangle,  “ Solomon  erected  for 
t great  and  broad  cloisters  which  were  entered 
y very  high  gates,  each  of  which  had  its  front 
xposed  to  one  of  the  four  winds  enclosed  by 
olden  doors.  But  he  made  that  Temple  which 
■ as  beyond  this  a wonderful  one  indeed,  and 
xceeds  all  description  in  words ; nay,  if  I may 
o say,  is  hardly  believed  upon  sight,  for  when 

0 had  filled  up  great  valleys  with  earth,  which, 
u account  of  their  immense  depth,  could  not 
e looked  on  when  you  bended  down  to  see 
hem  without  pain,  and  had  elevated  the 
round  400  cubits  (600  ft.)  he  made  it  to  be 
n a level  with  the  top  of  the  mountain  on 
hich  the  Temple  was  built.” 

Now,  as  a matter  of  fact,  since  ascertained 
f modern  explorers,  the  lowest  stone  of  the 
Idest  wall  of  the  present  Temple  area  stands 

1 the  rock  itself,  and  the  summit  of  Mount 
oriah  is  but  163  ft.  above  the  rock  upon 
Inch  the  lowest  stone  rests.  That  is  to  say, 
>8ephus  has  quadrupled  the  height  in  his 
owing  description  above  quoted. 

In  short,  this  historian  gives  full  play  to 
3 imagination  whenever  he  can  safely  do  so, 
m speaking  of  the  depth  of  valleys  since 
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filled  up,  or  the  height  of  towers  since  levelled 
with  the  ground.  He  rarely  contradicts  the 
sacred  Scriptures,  but  rather  omits  or  supple- 
ments them,  or  else  takes  advantage  of  some 
verbal  discrepancy  or  peculiar  mode  of  expres- 
sion to  introduce  his  own  notions,  whenever  it 
serves  his  purpose  so  to  do,  or  tends  to  exalt 
the  glory  of  his  people  Israel. 

Of  Jewish  religious  structures,  of  course  the 
earliest  was  the  tent  of  the  Tabernacle,  the 
plan  of  which  was  divinely  revealed  to  Moses 
at  Sinai,  and  was  never  subsequently  departed 
from  ; so  that  when  Solomon  built  his  Temple, 
in  the  year  1013  before  Christ,  he  did  not  alter 
the  general  disposition  in  any  manner,  except 
that  he  doubled  every  dimension.  And  thus 
the  Holy  of  Holies  became  a cube  of  20  cubits 
or  30  by  30  by  30  ft.,  and  the  Holy  place 
became  20  by  40  by  30  cubits  or  30  ft.  wide  by 
60  ft.  long  by  45  ft.  high,  and  so  on. 

The  Temple  which  Ezekiel  saw  in  vision,  575 
years  before  Christ,  was  identical  in  its  dimen- 
sions with  that  of  Solomon.  Additional  courts 
and  passages  were  added,  of  which  Canina  and 
Fergusson  have  each,  made  a restoration,  shown 
on  the  drawings. 

The  Second  Temple,  as  it  is  called,  or  Zerub- 
babel’s  (before  Christ  520),  which  was  built  by 
the  Jews  on  their  return  from  the  Captivity, 
likewise  corresponded  exactly  with  Solomon’s 
building,  but  was  shorn  of  its  decorative 
splendour. 

The  Third  and  last  Temple,  erected  by  Herod, 
twenty  years  before  Christ,  is  thus  described 
by  Mr.  Fergusson  : — “ In  this  we  have  a perfect 
illustration  of  the  architectural  history  of  the 
country.  The  priests  restored  the  Temple 
itself,  not  venturing  to  alter  a single  one  of  its 
sacred  dimensions,  only  adding  wings  to  the 
facade,  so  as  to  make  it  100  cubits  wide,  and, 
it  is  said,  100  cubits  high,  while  the  length 
remained  100  cubits  as  before. 

At  this  period,  however,  Judma  was  under 
the  sway  of  the  Romans,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  their  ideas  the  outer  courts  were 
added  with  a magnificence  of  which  former 
builders  had  no  conception. 

An  area,  measuring  600  ft.  each  way,  was  en- 
closed by  terraced  walls  of  the  utmost  lithic 
grandeur,  on  these  were  erected  porticoes  un- 
surpassed by  any  we  know  of.  One,  the  Stoa 
Basilica,  had  a section  equal  to  that  of  our 
largest  cathedrals,  and  surpassed  them  all  in 
length ; and  within  this  colonnaded  enclosure 
were  ten  great  gateways,  two  of  which  were  of 
surpassing  magnificence.  The  whole  making 
up  a rich  and  varied  pile  worthy  of  the  Roman 
love  of  architectural  display,  but  in  singular 
contrast  with  the  modest  aspirations  of  a purely 
Semitic  people.” 

But  I do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  Herod’s  temple  at  all.  The  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  views  are 
great  and  manifold,  and  they  are  given  in 
extenso  in  his  splendid  work  on  the  “ Temples 
of  the  Jews,”  to  which  I must  refer  you. 

The  important  explorations  in  and  about 
Jerusalem,  which  have  been  carried  on  since 
1864  under  the  auspices  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fund,  are  speedily  coming  to  a 
close,  without  having  revealed  anything  which 
materially  militates  against  the  views  of  Mr. 
Fergusson,  Mr.  Lewin,  or  Mr.  Thrupp,  who  all 
agree  that  Herod’s  temple  and  associated 
courts  extended  to  600  ft.  a side,  and  were 
situated  at  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
sanctuary  or  Haram  area. 

Solomon’s  Temple  may  have  occupied  the 
same  area,  as  Mr.  Lewin  thinks,  or  much  less, 
as  Canina  and  Fergusson  think;  while  it  is 
most  probable  that  Solomon’s  palace  occupied 
the  south-eastern  corner,  where  are  situated 
the  sub- structures,  commonly  called  Solomon’s 
stables. 

The  majority  of  the  drawings  which  I exhibit 
were  prepared  by  me  in  the  year  1858,  and 
since  that  period  I have  been  interested  in 
observing  the  progress  made  in  the  elucidation 
of  this  subject,  which,  however,  has  resulted  in 
the  illustration  of  but  few  examples  anterior  to 
Roman  times. 

The  great  work,  entitled  “ The  Survey  of 
Western  Palestine,”  is  being  published,  and 
therefore  I have  thought  it  a fitting  time  to 
have  my  “ say  ” on  the  matter  and  to  recall  the 
earlier  labours  of  others  in  the  same  field,  so 
far  as  they  throw  light  upon  the  main  object  of 
my  inquiry,  viz.,  the  form  and  style  of  art 
employed  in  the  construction  of  Solomon’s 
Temple. 


rapidly,  in  review  the  more  important  facts 
brought  to  light  by  the  excavations  of  Captain 
Warren  at  Jerusalem. 

Upon  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Jerusalem, 
made  by  Captain  Wilson  in  1845,  I have  tinted 
the  famous  enclosure  called  the  Noble  Sanc- 
tuary. It  is  described  by  Captain  Warren  as  a 
raised  plateau,  measuring  about  1,500  ft.  from 
north  to  south,  and  about  900  ft.  from  east  to 
west, — which  is  sustained  by  a massive  wall, 
rising  on  the  exterior  from  50  ft.  to  80  ft.  above 
the  present  level  of  the  ground. 

The  general  level  of  this  plateau  is  about 
2,420  ft.  above  the  sea,  but  toward  the  east,  at 
the  Golden  Gate,  it  is  not  filled  up  to  this 
general  level  by  some  20  ft.  or  so.  Almost  in 
the  centre  of  this  plateau  is  an  irregular  four- 
sided paved  platform,  rising  some  16  ft.  above 
the  general  level  of  the  plateau.  About  the 
centre  of  this  platform  the  sacred  rock  appears, 
over  which  is  built  the  celebrated  Dome  of  the 
Rock,  ascribed  to  the  Moslem  chief  Abd-al- 
Melek, — but  claimed  by  Mr.  Fergusson  as  the 
Church  of  Constantine,  erected  over  the  Holy 
Sepulchre, — which  Mr.  Fergusson  believes  to 
have  been  in  this  position  and  to  have  been 
without  the  walls  in  Herod's  time  : a question 
upon  which  I express  no  determinate  opinion 
till  I have  myself  visited  Jerusalem,  but,  in  the 
meantime,  as  I stated  in  my  letter  from  Rome 
to  Mr.  Barry  (when  President),  which  was 
published  in  the  “ Transactions”  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects,  there  exist  in  Rome 
at  this  day  circular  temples  strongly  corrobora- 
tive of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  contention. 

Each  of  the  three  temples,  as  already 
observed,  must  have  occupied  the  same  site, 
which  all  admit  was  contained  within  the  area 
of  the  present  Noble  Sanctuary. 

Some  authorities,  says  Captain  Warren,  as 
M.  de  Saulcy,  Sir  Henry  James,  the  Count  de 
Vogue,  supposed  the  whole  sanctuary  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Temple  and  its  courts,  at 
least,  in  Herod’s  time. 

Mr.  Williams  supposes  950  ft.  square  of  the 
northern  portion  was  thus  occupied. 

Messrs.  Kraft,  Robinson,  Barclay,  Kieport, 
and  Porter  think  the  Temple  and  its  courts 
must  have  stood  upon  the  southern  portion  of 
the  sanctuary  on  a square  of  925  ft.  or  there- 
about. 

Messrs.  Tobler,  Rasen,  and  others  suppose 
the  Temple  to  have  covered  a space  about 
600  ft.  a side, — nearly  co-incident  with  the 
present  raised  platform  in  the  centre  of  the 
sanctuary,  upon  which  site  now  stands  the 
Mosque  of  Omar. 

Captain  Warren  claims  this  position  for  the 
site  of  Solomon’s  Temple. 

But  I incline  to  the  theory  already  referred 
to  as  that  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  Mr.  Lewin,  and 
Mr.  Thrupp.  And  I think  with  them,  that  the 
successive  temples  occupied  the  south-western 
corner  of  the  sanctuary,  — while  Solomon’s 
Palace  occupied  the  south-eastern  corner.  At 
all  events,  the  most  ancient  remains  are  to  be 
found  in  the  walls  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Haram  area. 

The  result  of  the  explorations  adjoining  the 
southern  and  eastern  walls  is  as  follows  : — 

The  noble  sanctuary  enclosure  being  con- 
sidered too  sacred  to  be  meddled  with,  espe- 
cially by  sacrilegious  hands,  shafts  had  to  be 
sunk  by  Captain  Warren  at  a distance  of  more 
than  20  ft.  from  the  walls  to  reach  the  rock ; 
horizontal  galleries  or  tunnels  had  then  to  bo 
driven  therefrom  to  the  base  of  the  walls,  which 
were  founded  on  the  rock,  and  appear  to  have 
been  carefully  wrought  with  drafted  edges,  and 
at  one  time  to  have  been  exposed  to  view. 

I exhibit  an  enlarged  drawing  of  this  process, 
taken  from  Captain  Warren’s  book,  and  also 
enlarged  drawings  of  the  elevations  of  the 
southern  and  the  eastern  walls,  taken  from  the 
volume  entitled  “ The  Recovery  of  Jerusalem.” 

The  lie  of  the  rock  is  given  below  the  accu- 
mulated earth  above  it, — showing  the  depth 
from  which  the  walls  spring,  and  from  the 
carefully-dressed  edge-drafted  and  bevelled 
masonry,  it  is  reasonably  conjectured  that  the 
whole  of  the  wall  was  originally  visible. 

It  will  be  observed  that  at  the  Triple  Gate  in 
the  southern  wall, — the  rock  rises  to  the  sill  of 
the  gateway,  and  towards  the  east  it  inclines 
to  the  old  bed  of  the  river  Kedron, — some 
211  ft.  in  depth,  or  107  ft.  below  the  lowest 
stones  of  the  wall  at  the  south-eastern  angle  : 
and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Triple  Gate  the 
rock  descends  to  90  ft.  below  the  gateway  to- 
the  old  bed  of  the  Tyropean  valley,  and  rises 


It  will  be  desirable,  hpwever,  to  pass,  very  | agaiq  towards  the  upper  city,  being  some  30  ft.. 
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higher  at  the  south-western  angle,  beyond  which 
is  shown  the  base  of  the  pier  which  sustained 
the  western  side  of  Robinson’s  arch, — under 
the  pavement  of  which  is  a drainage  channel 
cut  in  the  rock. 

Below  the  present  level  of  the  ground  are 
three  successive  pavements,  showing  the 
gradual  filling  up  of  the  valley,  upon  the  lowest 
of  these  pavements  the  fallen  voussoirs  of  the 
arch  have  been  discovered  lying. 

From  the  examination  of  this  south  wall,  in 
nine  separate  places,  there  appears  to  be  no 
doubt,  says  Captain  Warren,  that  the  whole  of 
the  stones  below  the  present  surface  are 
bevelled  or  marginal  drafted  (though  the  faces 
are  not  all  equally  finely  dressed)  and  that  they 
are  in  situ . 

The  courses  of  the  great  stones  return  along 
the  western  wall  to  Wilson’s  arch,  passing  the 
Wailing  Place  of  the  Jews,  where  some  of  the 
finest  masonry  is  visible  in  what  is  called  the 
Jews’  Quarter. 

Wilson’s  arch  is  about  600  ft.  north  of  the 
south-western  angle  on  the  western  wall,  and 
marks  the  extent  of  Herod’s  Temple  in  this 
direction. 

The  restoration  or  reconstruction,  or  original 
foundation  of  the  south  wall  by  Herod, — from 
the  double  gate  to  the  south-western  angle 
seems  a probable  circumstance,  prior  to  the 
erection  of  the  Stoa  Basilica,  which  extended  to 
the  triple  gate,  a distance  of  600  ft.,  and  marks 
the  extent  of  Herod’s  Temple  on  the  southern 
side  towards  the  east, — thus  confirming  the 
correctness  of  Josephus’s  horizontal  measures, 
who  stated  that  the  area  occupied  by  Herod’s 
Temple  was  four  square  of  a stadium  each  side, 
or  600  ft.  square. 

This  portion  of  the  Haram  area  has  a solid 
substratum.  Beyond  the  triple  gate  the  levels 
are  raised  on  comparatively  modern  piers  and 
arches,  below  which  Captain  Warren  has  dis- 
covered other  passages  and  vaults,  which  lead 
him  to  surmise  that  the  floor  of  the  upper  series 
of  vaults  rests  on  a lower  range  of  piers  and 
arches  ; but  to  what  extent  this  may  be  the 
case  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  my  present  purpose  to 
do  more  than  indicate  the  position  of  Solomon’s 
Temple  itself.  The  courts  surrounding  it, 
doubtless,  varied  in  succeeding  times.  Mr. 
Fergnssou  cannot  stretch  them  so  far  even  as 
the  present  south  and  west  walls.  Mr.  Lewin, 
however,  claims  the  whole  of  the  Haram  area 
as  we  now  find  it,  not  only  for  Herod’s  time  but 
also  for  the  Solomonic  era ; yet,  as  aforemen- 
tioned, restricting  the  area  of  the  Temple  proper 
and  its  more  immediate  courts  to  the  square 
stadium  at  the  south-west  corner;  and  he 
asserts  that  the  rest  is  included  in  the  state- 
ment that  “ Solomon  built  Millo,”  by  which  he 
caused  the  defection  of  the  ten  tribes  who  after- 
wards revolted  under  Jeroboam. 

Canina  provides  a little  over  600  ft.  by  300  ft., 
and  Mr.  Fergusson  considerably  less. 

Much  of  the  eastern  wall  of  the  inclosure  has 
evidently  been  the  work  of  comparatively  recent 
times,  since  the  remains  of  former  buildings 
are  built  into  it,  and  the  stone  on  which  Maho- 
metans believe  that  the  prophet  will  sit  to 
judge  the  world,  is  the  end  of  a column,  so 
treated,  which  projects  from  the  face  of  the 
wall,  not  far  from  the  Golden  Gate,  which 
belongs  to  the  fourth  century  after  Christ. 

These  remarks,  having  reference  to  the  site 
of  the  Temple,  will  clear  the  way  for  what  is  to 
follow,  viz.,  a comparative  analysis  of  the  various 
special  designs  made  by  different  architects  to 
illustrate  the  probable  form  and  style  of  archi- 
tecture employed  by  Solomon  in  the  erection  of 
the  Temple  building  itself. 

The  theories  of  modern  antiquaries  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  three  classes  : — 
Firstly.  The  African,  or  those  which  assume 
that  the  Temple  was  designed  on  the  model  of 
Egyptian  edifices,  or  in  the  Egyptian  style. 

Secondly.  The  European,  or  those  which 
assume  that  it  partook  of  the  forms  and  design 
peculiar  to  Grecian  architecture. 

Thirdly.  The  Asiatic,  or  those  which  assert 
that  it  is  to  Phoenicia,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and 
Persia,  we  must  look  for  the  style  of  architec- 
ture employed. 

In  this  cursory  analysis  of  these  several 
theories  I shall  endeavour,  as  far  as  I can,  to 
describe  each  view  in  the  spirit  of  the  author’s 
intention,  the  plans  on  the  walls  fully  illus- 
trating the  same. 


tecture,  prepared  for  the  “ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,”  thus  expresses  his  opinion  : — 

“ We  think  that  the  probability  is  great  that 
the  Temple  was  bnilt  in  the  Egyptian  style, 
as  far  as  the  Jewish  ceremonial  would  permit, 
and  certainly  the  descriptions  of  its  distribu- 
tion accord  better  with  that  of  an  Egyptian 
than  of  a Grecian  Temple. 

The  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz, — which  are  said 
to  have  been  set  up  before  the  Temple, — cor- 
respond exactly  in  relative  situation  with  the 
obelisks  at  the  Temple  at  Thebes.” 

I have  sketched  a portion  of  an  Egyptian 
Temple,  showing  the  position  of  the  obelisks 
with  reference  to  the  entrance, — but  they  do 
not  answer  to  the  description  in  Kings, — and  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  very  names  of  the  Pillars 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  their  position  as  chief 
supports. 

“Jachin,  wherewithal  it  is  established,  and 
Boaz,  in  the  which  is  strength.”  Akin  to  the 
pillars  of  Philistia,  which  sinewy  Samson 
clasped  in  his  fatal  embrace. 


The  Count  de  Yogiie  has  been  misled  by  hin 
and  so  was  Fergusson  in  his  earliest  design. 

The  cubit  measure  is  variously  taken  as  1 f 
3 in.,  1 ft.  6 in.,  and  1 ft.  9f  in.  long ; but  th 
successive  Temples  must  have  used  the  sam 
measure.  If  the  second  Temple  was  built  t 
cubits  of  1 ft.  6 in.  long,  the  first  Temple  wa 
the  same,  the  walls  of  the  former  being  base 
the  foundations  of  the  latter. 

The  letter  of  the  adversaries  of  the  Jewi 
addressed  to  Artaxerxes,  during  the  rebuildin 
of  the  Temple  in  Ezra’s  time,  favours  th: 
assumption  thus: — “Be  it  known  unto  th 
King  that  the  Jews  which  came  up  from  the 
to  us  are  come  unto  Jerusalem,  building  th 
rebellious  and  the  bad  city,  and  have  set  up  th 
walls  thereof  and  joined  the  foundations” 
literally,  “ sewed  together  the  foundations, 
showing  that  they  already  existed,  althoug 
the  superstructure  was  burned  to  the  groun 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  time  of  the  Caj 
tivity,  who  also  carried  away  the  Brazen  pillai 
after  he  had  broken  them  into  fragments. 


Canina’ s Design. 


Firstly.  The  African. 

Professor  Hosking,  in  his  Treatise  on  Archi- 


The  late  Commendatore  Canina  of  Rome  took 
the  Egyptian  side  of  the  question,  and  many 
years  ago  published  a small  folio  work  on  the 
antiquities  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

I have  copied  several  of  the  geometrical 
drawings  given  in  illustration  of  bis  views,  to 
which  I have  added  a perspective  view  to  give 
full  effect  to  what  is  certainly  the  most  rational 
representation  of  the  Egyptian  theory  (see 
lithograph  plate  in  this  number). 

Canina  agrees  with  Professor  Hosking,  that 
the  two  pillars  were  outside  the  porch  of  the 
Temple.  Yet  ho  does  not  suppose  them  to  have 
been  obelisks,  but  forms  them  into  a portico  in 
front  of  the  porch. 

The  nets  of  checker-work  and  wreaths  of 
chain-work  for  the  chapiters,  which  were  on 
the  top  of  the  pillars,  Beven  for  each  chapiter, 
with  two  rows  of  pomegranates,  100  in  a row, 
he  supposes  to  have  been  in  part  the  pattern  of 
the  capitals  of  the  brazen  pillars ; and  not  a 
brazen  network  overhanging  the  lily-work  of 
the  chapiters,  these  he  disposes  in  another 
way, — placing  them  in  the  cornice  of  the 
entablature  connecting  the  two  columns  in  his 
design,  thus  forming  a porch  or  portico  in 
front  of  the  porch  which  alone  is  described  in 
Kings. 

Probably  this  view  is  based  on  the  19th  verse, 

“ And  the  chapiters  that  were  upon  the  top  of 
the  pillars  were  of  lily-work  in  the  porch  four 
cubits.”  Whatever  these  four  cubits  may  refer 
to  (which  Mr.  Fergusson  originally  ascribed  to 
the  intercolumniation,  but  which  seem  to  me 
rather  to  refer  to  their  diameter,  elsewhere 
described  as  two  cubits  in  circumference),  it 
can  hardly  apply  to  the  height  of  an  entablature, 
or  things  so  opposite  as  the  supports  themselves 
and  the  thing  supported.  And  with  reference 
to  their  position  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the 
chapiters,  which  were  of  lily-work,  were  in  the 
porch,  and  not  outside  of  it. 

The  height  of  the  true  porch  Canina  rightly 
makes  the  same  as  the  sanctuary,  but  he  has 
increased  the  length  of  the  sanctuary  by  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  separating  the  oracle 
therefrom ; whereas,  in  every  description  in  the 
Bible,  the  whole  length  of  the  house  is  given  as 
threescore  cubits,  and  the  separation  of  twenty 
cubits  for  the  oracle  was  afterwards  made. 

The  description  in  Kings,  21st  verse,  is, 
“ Solomon  overlaid  the  house  within  with  pure 
gold,  and  he  made  a partition  by  the  ohainB 
of  gold  before  the  oracle,”  in  which  bronze 
columns  may  have  been  introduced  to  carry 
the  additional  height  of  the  end  wall  of  the 
sanctuary. 

Canina’ s arrangement  of  the  chambers  round 
the  house  I think  most  correct.  Neither  their 
number  nor  their  length  is  given  in  Kings  or 
Chronicles,  though  the  former  gives  their  width 
and  height,  while  the  latter  does  not  mention 
them  at  all. 

Ezekiel,  in  his  vision  of  the  restored  Temple, 
tells  us  that  “the  side  chambers  were  three, 
one  over  another,  and  thirty  in  order,”  that  is, 
thirty  in  all  on  the  sides  of  the  house,  besides 
those  at  the  end  of  the  oracle. 

Our  ingenious  friend,  Josephus,  finding  that 
the  phrase  “ thirty  in  order,”  might  be  trans- 
lated “ three  and  thirty  times,”  or  thirty  times 
three,  says  there  were  thirty  chambers  on  each 
floor,  in  all  ninety  chambers, — it  mattered  not 
to  him  how  small  they  were  in  plan,  for  what 
they  lost  in  length  he  quadrupled  in  height. 


Thrupp’ s Theory. 


Canina’s  restoration  would  not  appear  to  1 
appreciated  as  it  ought  to  be  by  those  wl 
favour  the  Egyptian  theory,  and  in  1855  a woi 
as  published  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thrupp,  < 
Ancient  Jerusalem,”  containing  some  singul: 
speculations  on  the  probable  form  of  tl 
Temple.  I have  enlarged  the  plan  given  in  1: 
book. 

Mr.  Thrupp  starts  with  the  settled  convicti* 
that  Solomon’s  Temple  was  like  unto  i 
Egyptian  fane,  that  a parallel  may  be  found  i 
the  Jewish  Temple  for  nearly  every  peculiar! 
of  the  Egyptian.  He  details  the  several  ch1 
racteristics  of  the  former,  and  endeavours  • 
establish  their  coincidence  with  the  latter.  Tl 
body  of  the  Jewish  Temple  he  likens  to  tl 
sekos  of  the  Egyptian,  and  the  chambers  su 
rounding  the  house  of  the  former  to  tl 
galleries  encompassing  the  latter. 

In  the  Jewish  porch  he  sees  the  prosekos  : 
the  Egyptian  type.  To  obtain  the  necessas 
height,  he  adopts  the  120  cubits  given 
Chronicles,  while,  to  gain  the  required  widtc 
he  resorts  to  his  imagination,  and  says  : — “ T 
interior  length  of  the  portico  of  Solomon 
Temple  was  20  cubits,  the  same  as  the  interi 
breadth  of  the  sanctuary ; but,”  he  continun 
“ it  may  have  been  prolonged  by  lateral  chan 
bers  or  porticoes  rising  to  the  same  height  wv 
it,  and  may  thus,  like  Egyptian  porticoes,  ha- 
externally  outflanked  the  body  of  the  naoB.”  1 

In  the  pillars  Jachin  and  Boaz  he  finds  tract 
of  the  Hall  of  Columns ; but  as  he  dare  r- 
attempt  to  add  the  one,  no  place  is  left  for  t 
other,  so  that  the  unfortunate  pillars  are  li 
out  altogether. 

The  Court  of  the  Priests  he  converts  intc 
propylon,  surrounding  it  with  pillars  in  t 
first  place,  and  with  chambers  in  the  second.  1 

Finally,  he  recognises  the  large  pyramii 
towers  in  front  of  Egyptian  temples,  in 
imaginary  eastern  front  to  the  Court  of  1 
Priests. 

The  Count  de  Vogiiffs  Design. 


The  latest  resuscitation  of  the  Egypfaj 
style,  as  the  type  to  be  followed  in  restore 
Solomon’s  Temple,  is  by  the  Count  de  Vogj 
the  author  of  the  “ Syrian  Antiquities,”  v 
has  published  a work  on  “Jerusalem  and  ; 
Temples.”  His  design  for  the  Soloma 
Temple  throws  little  light  on  the  subject. 

His  main  faqade  consists  of  a large  Egypt] 
pylon,  with  an  opening  in  the  centre  20  cu: 
square,  in  which  are  situated  the  Pillars  Jac 
and  Boaz,  the  ornamentation  of  the  capiri 
containing  the  lily  work  and  pomegranai 
The  porch  is  10  cubits  deep  by  20  wide,  ■ 
60  cubits  high,  while  the  rest  of  the  mas«i 
pylon  appears  to  be  solid,  except  where  | 
staircases  to  the  chambers  occur  on  each  sio  [ 
He  adopts  Josephus’s  number  of  chamlii 
forming  a series  of  dark  closets. 

He  makes  the  Holy  of  Holies  a cubtlj 
20  cubits,  but  the  height  of  the  Sanctuai: 
reduced  from  30  cubits  to  17  cubits,  by  ;i 
introduction  of  an  upper  chamber,  and  thm| 
light  is  admitted  to  the  Sanctuary,  anyri 
than  to  the  Holy  of  Holies. 


Secondly. 


The  European. 
Design. 


Prof.  Willcinil 


Passing  to  the  second  section  of  the  suh 
ye  come  to  consider  the  views  entertained.1! 
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advocated  by  the  accomplished  author  of  the 
“ Prolusiones  Architectonics.” 

“ The  chief  object  of  the  present  essay  ” 
(says  Professor  Wilkins  in  his  essay  entitled 
“ The  Temple  of  Jerusalem  the  Type  of  Grecian 
Architecture”)  “is  to  show  the  influence  pro- 
duced on  the  Arts  by  the  commencement  and 
accomplishment  of  this  great  enterprise,  and 
the  example  it  afforded  to  the  architects  of  the 
ages  immediately  following,  as  yet  unskilled  in 
architecture,  and  wanting  some  type  of  great 
authority  for  their  guidance.” 

“ If  we  compare,”  says  he,  “ the  plan  and 
proportions  of  the  Syrian  Temple  with  those  of 
some  of  the  earliest  examples  of  Grecian 
origin,  such,  for  examples,  as  those  at  Passtum 
and  Egina,  a resemblance  will  be  found  to  exist 
that  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  adoption  of 
the  same  principles  by  the  architects  of 
Palestine  and  Greece  ” (see  Illustrations). 

On  the  assumption  that  the  Jewish  cubit  was 
equivalent  to  21-888  in.,  the  extreme  length  of 
Solomon’s  Temple,  by  a little  stretching,  is 
made,  in  his  restoration  of  it  (see  Plate),  to 
agree  with  that  of  the  Temple  of  PEestum  within 
2 in.,  and  to  be  of  the  same  width  within  3 in. 

To  achieve  this  result,  however,  passages 
have  been  introduced  to  eke  out  the  thickness 
of  the  walls  of  the  house,  and  the  end  chambers 
are  made  deeper  than  the  side  chambers. 

But  these  narrow  passages  in  the  thickness  of 
the  walls  serve  a double  purpose ; they  are  sub- 
stituted for  the  “ windows  of  narrow  lights.” 
There  being  commonly  no  windows  in  ancient 
Grecian  temples,  Professor  Wilkins  has  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  him  to  show  that  none  neces- 
sarily existed  in  Solomon’s  Temple ; and  he 
quotes  a passage  from  the  Odyssey,  where  the 
same  word  is  translated  “ intervals,”  interpreted 
by  him  to  mean  “ narrow  passages  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  walls.” 

To  make  the  total  height  agree  with  the 
usual  proportions  of  a Grecian  elevation,  he 
considers  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  house, 
as  given,  were  internal  dimensions,  and  the 
height  was  an  external  measure.  By  this 
arrangement  he  contrives  to  make  the  sanctuary, 
and  the  oracle  and  the  porch,  of  equal  external 
height,  whereas  the  first  is  distinctly  stated  to 
he  30  cubits  high,  the  second  20  cubits,  and  the 
third  is  not  given  at  all  in  Kings,  and  is 
^xaggerated  in  Chronicles  by  the  curious 
multiplication  of  the  height  of  each  of  its 
sides. 

By  adding  5 cubits  for  the  roof,  and  5 cubits 
for  a raised  floor,  and  deducting  this  from  the 
|50  cubits  given  as  the  height  of  the  sanctuary, 
ft  is  made  to  agree  with  the  internal  height  of 
the  oracle.  By  further  adding  2 cubits  to  the 
height  of  the  side  chambers,  these  also  are 
inade  to  fall  in  and  range  with  the  rest,  and  the 
general  conformation  is  complete.  In  the 
lumber  of  chambers  he  follows  Josephus,  and 
irovides  thirty  on  each  floor. 

We  now  come  to  the  celebrated  pillars  in  the 
lorch,  but  where  are  their  chapiters  of  lily 
vork  and  pomegranates?  As  no  early  Greek 
capital  was  ever  5 cubits  deep,  these  also  had 
o be  got  rid  of ; and  as,  moreover,  an  entabla- 
ture and  pediment  was  indispensable  to  make 
he  resemblance  complete,  the  learned  Professor 
iroceeds  to  provide  them  in  the  following 
ngenious  manner. 

He  first  gives  a translation  from  the  Septuagint 
ext,  which  runs  as  follows: — “ And  he  made 
wo  epithemata  of  molten  Brass,  to  place  them 
ipon  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  5 cubits  was 
he  height  of  one  epithema,  and  5 cubits  was 
he  height  of  the  other  epithema.”  And  then 
explains  that  the  architectural  term  epithemata, 
ranslated  chapiters  in  our  version,  properly 
noams  some  numbers  placed  over  the  capitals, 
■nd  not  only  the  whole  entablature,  but  the 
•eminent  of  a building  also ; and  that  the 
Fords  in  Kings  translated,  “ Upon  the  tops  of 
be  pillars,”  should  be  rendered  “ Upon  the 
apitals  of  the  columns.” 

Mr.  Fergusson  has  also  taken  advantage  of 
uiB  suggestion,  since  he  has  needed  arguments 
? saPPorfc  h's  latest  idea,  viz.,  the  likeness  of 
he  pillars  and  their  appurtenances  to  the  Indian 
Iran. 

Now.  wo  have  all  heard  it  said  that  the  Doric 
rder  originated  in  the  petrifaction  of  wooden 
irma  of  construction,  and  that  the  pediment 
row  out  of  the  sloping  timbers  of  the  roof; 
le  triglyphs  being  suggested  by  the  ends  of 
ie  tiebeams;  but  Professor  Wilkins  believed 
pat  neither  wood  nor  stone  was  the  material 
, the  original  type,  but  molten  brass. 

. As  for  the  brazen  network  and  pomegranates 


encircling  the  chapiters,  these  he  suspends  from 
the  epithemata,  and  to  them  refers  the  origin 
of  the  guttEe  in  the  Doric  and  Corinthian 
orders. 

Then  as  to  the  “ lily-work  of  the  chapiters,” 
he  suggests  that  this  was  an  ornamental  fascia, 
resembling  the  painted  ornament  so  frequently 
found  in  Grecian  temples;  and  in  this  way 
every  distinctive  peculiarity  of  Solomon’s 
Temple  is  merged  into  that  of  a succeeding 
period,  of  which  it  is  proclaimed  the  type. 

Hakewill’ s Design. 

With  passing  remarks  upon  the  views  of 
Mr.  Hakewill,  as  published  by  him  in  1851,  we 
will  conclude  this  notice  of  the  European  side 
of  the  question  (see  Illustrations). 

Mr.  Hakewill  follows  up  Professor  Wilkins, 
but  is  much  less  scrupulous  than  he,  and 
wonders  that  the  learned  Professor  “ should 
have  so  clearly  seen  and  proved  the  fact  of  the 
resemblance  with  the  Greek  temples,  and  yet 
following  Villalpandus  and  Le  Hoy,  should  have 
suffered  the  question  of  chambers,  in  reality,  so 
to  mar  his  theory,  as  to  leave  no  resemblance 
in  his  illustration.” 

Therefore,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he 
defines  the  word  “chambers,”  in  our  translation, 
to  really  mean  “ defined  and  limited  space  ” ; 
and  the  word  “window”  to  stand  for  “means 
of  light,”  and  sweeps  the  side  chambers  and 
the  narrow  passages,  substituting  a peristyle 
of  columns  for  the  outer  walls,  with  a wooden 
screen  formed  against  them  inside,  which  he 
continues  all  round  the  building,  and  even  in 
front  of  the  porch,  and  then  very  naively 
remax-ks,  “ The  close  similarity  between  this 
aud  the  universal  form  of  the  Greek  Temple 
is  too  obvious  for  remark.”  * 


THE  POLLUTION  OF  WATER  SUPPLIES. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors,  held  on  Saturday 
evening  at  No.  1,  Adam-street,  Adelphi,  an  im- 
portant paper,  on  the  “ Pollution  of  Rural 
Water  Supplies,”  was  read  by  Mr.  James  Bate- 
man, C.E.,  Surveyor  of  the  Eveleigh  and 
Pewsey  (Wilts)  Local  Board,  before  a large 
audience  of  inspectors  and  visitors.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Council,  Mr.  G.  B.  Jerram,  presided. 
The  paper  was  illustrated  with  plans  drawn  to 
a large  scale,  showing  the  defective  construction 
of  existing  cesspools  on  the  farms  of  a district 
which  supplies  London  with  enormous  quantities 
of  milk  daily,  aud  exhibiting  improved  forms  of 
cesspools  effectively  ventilated. 

Mr.  Bateman,  in  his  paper,  admitted  that  the 
question  of  water  supply  was  one  for  the  engi- 
neer rather  than  the  sanitary  inspector,  but 
held  that  at  the  present  day  the  latter  official 
should  know  enough  of  hydrostatics  and 
mechanics  to  report  upon  and  suggest  at  least 
temporary  remedies,  in  pressing  cases  of  failure 
or  contamination.  Sanitary  science  was  almost 
totally  unknown  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875 
were,  in  the  lecturer’s  opinion,  totally  inade- 
quate. Villagers  whom  he  could  name  de- 
pended almost  exclusively  upon  a well  in  a 
churchyard  for  their  drinking-water ; and  last 
summer,  this  failing,  they  were  compelled  to 
travel  a distance  of  five  miles  for  the  water 
required  for  domestic  purposes.  The  samples 
on  the  table  were  fair  specimens  of  that 
obtained  from  the  domestic  wells  of  the  whole 
town  of  Pewsey,  an  unpolluted  well  being  a 
rare  exception.  They  were  contaminated  with 
soakage  from  manure  heaps,  piggeries,  privies, 
and  land  dressings  generally.  The  earth-closet 
system,  as  a remedy,  had  been  a failure,  in  his 
experience, — the  tenants  being  unable,  and  the 
sanitary  authorities  unwilling,  to  incur  the 
expense  of  making  it  effective.  The  present 
depressed  state  of  agriculture  almost  pre- 
cluded the  hope  that  anything  would  be  done 
to  remedy  these  serious  defects  by  private 
individuals,  but  it  was  imperative  upon 
sanitary  authorities,  the  custodians  of  public 
health,  to  supply  one  of  the  first  essentials  of 
healthy  life, — a pure  and  wholesome  water. 
In  many  other  counties  of  the  west,  besides 
Wilts,  the  water  supplies  wex-e  equally  scanty, 
foul,  and  filthy,  and,  in  some  districts  where 
the  cloth  manufacture  was  carried  on,  the 
streams  themselves  were  highly  polluted,  the 
Rivers  Pollution  Act  seemig  to  be  more 


* To  be  continued. 


honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 
Of  the  Green  Pump  at  Caine  Professor  Stoddart 
had  reported  as  follows  : — “ The  water  is  of  a 
yellow-brown  colour,  full  of  suspended  matter, 
consisting  of  iron  dust  and  partly  of  flocculent 
organic  matter,  with  infusoria  and  bacteria.” 
The  Abyssinian  tube-wells  had  been  tried  in 
some  places  with  partial  success,  but  in  no  case 
within  the  lecturer’s  expei-ience  had  an  adequate 
supply  been  reached.  He  did  not  say  the 
system  was  at  fault,  and  he  thought  a better 
result  would  have  been  obtained  had  Messrs. 
Legrand  & Sutcliffe,  or  other  persons  as  com- 
petent as  they,  been  employed  to  sink  wells. 
The  Rivers  Pollution  Act  scarcely  went  far 
enough.  Penalties  were  only  inflicted  where 
new  drains  were  turned  into  the  water-courses, 
but  the  old  drains  went  scot  free.  The  volume 
of  sewage  was  being  added  to  every  day  by  the 
connexion  of  new  drains,  and  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able sources  of  water  supply  was  thus  becoming 
more  and  more  contaminated.  The  question 
had  an  important  aspect  for  Londoners.  A large 
tract  of  country  extending  between  Reading 
and  Trowbridge,  the  Kennett  and  Avon  Canal, 
and  the  Berks  and  Hants  extension  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  which  formerly  was 
exclusively  devoted  to  corn-growing,  had  been 
turned  into  pasture  land,  the  corn  farms 
becoming  dairy  farms  for  supplying  milk  to  the 
vai-ious  milk  companies  of  London.  The 
farmer  had  altered  the  character  of  his  farm- 
ing, but  he  forgot  then  to  change  the  noisome 
surroundings  of  his  homestead.  The  hollowed 
centre  of  the  farm-yard  formed  a gigantic  cess- 
pool, filled  up  with  the  manure  of  the  pig-styes, 
stables,  and  stock-sheds,  and  the  rotting  mass 
was  constantly  churned  up  by  the  passage  of 
cattle  over  it.  The  rain-water  from  all  the  roofs 
discharged  itself  into  the  mass,  which  became 
by  constant  accumulations  a large  pool  of  most 
offensive  liquid  sewage  that  in  time  filtered 
through  into  the  well,  from  which  the  supply 
of  water  both  for  cattle  and  man  was  exclu- 
sively drawn.  The  most  scrupulous  cleanliness 
was  observed  in  the  cow-houses  and  the  dairy. 
In  the  course  of  a tolerably  long  experience  the 
lecturer  had  never  detected  a sour  or  dirty 
churn,  and  the  refrigeration  of  the  milk  and 
its  carriage  were  carefully  carried  out,  but 
it  could  not  be  wondered  at  that  the  tenants 
were  subject  to  diphtheria  or  that  the  medical 
profession  should  be  occasionally  baffled  by 
the  outbreak  of  diseases  of  mysterious  origin. 
The  first  of  the  remedies  he  would  recommend 
was  the  placing  of  the  cowhouses  under  the 
inspection  of  the  sanitary  officer  instead,  of 
under  that  of  the  county  police.  The  police 
were  an  excellent  body,  but  not  qualified  for  an 
important  duty  demanding  a really  technical 
training.  There  should  also  be  a stricter  super- 
vision by  the  metropolitan  dairy  companies, 
and  a determined  opposition  to  the  reception  of 
milk  from  any  but  those  farms  which  had  been 
certified  by  the  sanitary  authority  as  being 
properly  drained  and  having  a pure,  wholesome, 
and  sufficient  water  supply.  Until  that  became 
law  there  must  be  periodical  outbreaks  of 
disease. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  Chair- 
man, and  Messrs.  Boulter  (Bexley),  Poulson 
(Chelsea),  Alexander  (Shoreditch),  Middleweek 
(Kensington),  Rumball  (Barnet),  and  Dee 
(Clapham)  took  part. 


THE  ALBERT  DOCK. 

The  enormous  ti'ade  of  the  Port  of  London 
makes  everything  connected  with  the  develop- 
ment and  extension  of  its  stupendous  docks  a 
matter  of  wide  and  really  national  interest. 
One  of  the  most  powerful  of  these  dock  com- 
panies owns  the  London  and  St.  Kathei-ine  and 
the  Victoria  and  Albert  Docks,  as  well  as  the 
Cutler-street  Warehouses  and  the  East  Smithfield 
Railway  Depdt;  and  has  invested  in  these  vast 
undertakings  a capital  of  over  ten  millions  of 
money,  upon  which,  even  in  these  times  of  com- 
mercial depression,  and  in  these  gloomy  days  of 
the  shipping  trade,  a dividend  of  over  three  per 
cent,  is  earned  and  paid. 

The  tendency  of  all  the  new  dock  extensions 
is  progressively  towards  the  sea.  The  Victoria 
Dock  was  the  first  step  down  the  river,  and  by 
that  work  a great  bend  of  the  Thames  was 
avoided.  The  direct  extension  from  that  fine 
shipping  haven  was  the  enormous  Royal  Albert 
Dock,  opened  for  the  admission  of  ships  in  1880. 
By  this  vast  engineering  work  a broad  peninsula 
was  cut  across,  and  another  bend  of  the  Thames 
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avoided,  vessels  entering  the  new  dock  11  miles 
down  stream.  The  particular  locality  of  a dock 
in  respect  to  the  trade  and  warehouses  of  the 
City  has  very  important  bearings  on  its  in- 
fluences as  well  as  on  its  own  returns  of  profit  and 
its  commercial  success.  And  as  the  various 
dock  enterprises  now  in  execution  are  brought 
so  far  towards  completion  that  the  trade  and 
traffic  with  them  are  commenced,  many  features 
of  value  are  brought  out  in  strong  relief.  This  is 
particularly  striking  in  the  present  instance 
of  the  Albert  Dock.  Its  distance  from  London 
is  not  too  far  for  cartage  or  lighterage.  City 
merchants  have  already  found  that,  once  their 
goods  are  loaded  in  their  vans,  it  is  cheaper  and 
more  expeditious  for  their  horses  to  draw  them 
the  whole  journey  than  to  re-load  into  barges  or 
on  to  the  railway  trucks.  Again,  in  the  case  of 
wool,  the  total  annual  importation  amounts  to 
about  1,100,000  bales,  of  which  the  London  and 
St.  Katherine  Docks  and  two  wharfingers  take 
one  million  bales.  As  the  warehouses  at  these 
docks  are  handy  for  merchants  to  inspect  and 
sample  the  goods,  it  is  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage to  the  Dock  Company  to  have  their  ware- 
houses remain  the  customary  dep6ts  for  this 
commodity.  The  easy  distance  between  the 
Victoria  and  Albert  and  the  older  London  and 
St.  Katheriue  Docks  permits  of  barging 
between  them.  The  trade  brought  already  by 
the  large  Australian  and  other  steam-ship  lines 
is  of  great  magnitude,  and  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  to  facilitate  the  arrival  and  depar- 
ture of  the  immense  vessels  now  employed  in 
the  ocean  - carrying  trade.  Hitherto,  both 
entrance  and  exit  have,  since  the  opening  of  the 
Albert  Dock,  had  to  be  conducted  through  one 
and  the  same  channel,  the  outgoing  ships 
having  the  precedence  of  coming  out  on  the 
flowing  tide.  The  original  design  of  the  Albert 
Dock  provided  two  locks  from  the  river 
into  the  outer  or  Galleons  Basin ; and  it 
was  the  engineering  works  of  the  second 
entrance  that  a large  party  of  practical 
visitors  were  on  Monday  last  invited  by  the 
chairman  and  directors  of  the  Dock  Company 
to  inspect.  The  Act  of  Parliament  authorising 
these  D6w  works  was  passed  in  May,  1884,  and 
the  entire  undertaking,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
completed  early  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year.  The  new  works  consist  of  an  extensive 
enlargement  of  the  Galleons  Basin,  giving  an 
additional  water  space  of  some  fifteen  acres, 
with  two  additional  berths  for  the  largest  steam- 
ship liners  ; a second  entrance  from  the  Thames 
by  means  of  a lock  550  ft.  long  and  80  ft.  wide 
contiguous  with  and  parallel  to  the  existing 
entrance,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  new 
lock  has  a depth  of  36  ft.  below  Trinity  high 
water,  or  6 ft.  more  than  the  present  one. 
Besides  this  there  is,  branching  off  from  the 
new  entrance  into  the  river,  a very  fine  landing- 
stage  with  a river-front  parallel  with  the  shore 
extending  for  a length  of  1,120  ft.  down  the 
Thames,  and  having  a depth  of  water  alongside 
of  27  ft.  at  low  water.  The  passenger  traffic 
between  London  and  the  Albert  Dock  is  carried 
on  by  four  trains  an  hour  each  way  between 
Galleons  Basin  and  Fenchurch  - street,  and 
amounts  to  an  annual  total  of  over  two 
millions  of  passengers.  The  railway  lines 
are  being  carried  right  on  to  this  river  wharf, 
60  that  passengers  may  have  the  facility  of 
landing  as  soon  as  the  ship  arrives  at  the  pier, 
and  then  taking  train  on  the  spot,  save  some 
notable  time  by  proceeding  immediately  on 
their  forward  journey,  over  what  they  would 
be  able  to  do  if  the  dock  or  the  basin  had  to 
be  entered.  Equally  will  facilities  of  latest 
embarkation  be  afforded  by  the  river  wharf,  as 
well  as . opportunities  of  discharging  at  the 
earliest,  or  despatching  light  or  perishable  goods 
at  the  latest,  moments.  There  is  one  very 
valuable  feature  in  the  construction  of  this 
river-wharf,  viz.,  its  division  at  intervals  by 
walls  of  concrete  and  brickwork  as  a protection 
from  fire.  The  river  shore  inside  the  wharf 
has  also  been  thoroughly  well  embanked.  The 
excavation  for  the  lock  has  been  made  in  clay, 
peat,  sand,  and  gravel,  and  over  500,000  cubic 
yards  of  soil  have  been  removed  and  deposited 
on  the  company’s  land. 

The  great  sumpt  for  the  drainage  of  the 
engineering  works  has  been  carried  down  to  a 
dopth  of  nearly  60  ft.,  and  enters  the  chalk. 
The  pumping  is  effected  by  four  24-in.  pumps, 
throwing  out  1,000  gallons  per  minute.  The 
lock  and  basin  walls  are  of  concrete,  faced 
with  vitrified  bricks,  the  quoins  and 
cills  and  copings  being  of  Cornish  granite, 
There  are  three  pairs  of  iron  lock-gates, 


which  are  being  built  in  position,  and 
these  will  be  opened  and  closed  by  hydraulic 
power.  The  roller-paths  are  made  of  cast  steel. 
The  invert  of  the  lock  is  formed  of  seven  rings 
of  bricks  strengthened  by  concrete,  and  under 
the  entire  lock  there  pass  four  culverts  for  the 
conveyance  of  drainage  and  the  service  of  the 
gas  pipes  and  electric  wires. 

The  works  have  been  designed  and  carried 
out  by  the  General  Manager  and  Consulting 
Engineer,  Colonel  Martindale,  C.B.,  R.E.,  and 
Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Thomas,  the  Company’s 
Engineer.  The  execution  of  the  lock  has  occu- 
pied a little  over  eight  months,  and  stands,  for 
rapidity  of  accomplishement,  probably  the  first,  in 
speed  of  any  such  work  on  record.  The  per- 
fection of  the  construction  reflects  the  greatest 
credit  upon  all  concerned. 

The  works  have  been  protected  from  influx 
of  the  river  by  a copper  dam  across  the  mouth 
of  the  lock-entrance,  whilst  at  the  rear  they 
have  been  defended  against  the  water  in  the 
basin  by  a concrete  wall  20  ft.  thick  at  its  base 
and  530  ft.  long.  This  wall  is  in  process  of 
being  blasted  away  ; the  final  coup  it  is  intended 
shall  be  given  by  about  a thousand  shots  fired 
simultaneously  by  electricity. 


LONDON  DRAINAGE. 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS  AND  ENGINEERS. 

In  the  current  number  of  “ The  Asclepiad,” 
a book  of  original  research  in  the  Science,  Art, 
and  Literature  of  Medicine,  preventive  and 
curative,  and  which  is  written  entirely  by 
Dr.  Richardson,  F.R.S.,  there  appears  an  article 
on  the  drainage  of  the  metropolis,  headed 
“ Under  London : a Prospect  for  Radical 
Reconstruction.” 

The  main  points  raised  in  the  article  are  : 

The  advocating  of  a dual  system  of  removal 
for  sewage  and  storm-water  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  iron  sewers,  for  the  sewage,  to  be 
inserted  in  the  existing  sewers,  which  are  pro- 
posed to  be  used  for  storm  waters  only,  and 
the  application  of  an  exhaust  in  lieu  of  water 
as  a sewage  carrier. 

The  remedies  for  existing  evils  are  drastic. 

The  word-picture  is  dramatic,  being  written 
in  that  forcible  and  lofty  English  which 
attracted  so  much  attention  to  the  same 
author’s  “ City  of  Hygeia.” 

Dr.  Richardson  makes  complaint  that  the 
existing  state  of  the  drainage  question  is  due 
to  the  interference  of  engineers  in  matters 
medical,  in  the  following  words  : — 

“ If  our  engineers  had  kept  to  their  own  splendid 
department  of  science,  instead  of  assuming  the 
position  of  doctors  of  health, 


___  ______  if  the  latter  had 

been  stancher  at  the  first,  all  the  present  trouble 
might  have  been  saved.  By  reverting  to  their  true 
positions  and  functions,  both  can  make  a magnifi- 
cent amende .’’ 

A reply  to  the  article  has  been  addressed 
to  Dr.  Richardson  by  Mr.  Ellice  - Clark, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  of  which  we  print  the  first 
part : — 

“ To  B.  IF.  Richardson,  esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Dear  Sir,— I have  read  your  article,  ‘ Under 
London,’  in  ‘ The  Asclepiad,’  with  that  interest 
and  attention  which  not  only  the  importance  of  the 
subject  must  command  from  sanitarians  in  general, 
but,  also  with  that  desire  which  is  possessed  by 
myself,  in  common  with  most  municipal  engineers, 
to  advance  the  present  system  of  removing  the 
voidance  of  great  cities,  and  to  bring  the  practice 
of  that  removal  nearer  the  ideal  of  the  more 
advanced  professors  of  preventive  medicine,  of 
which  you  may  be  deemed  the  foremost. 

You  will  pardon  me,  if  the  remarks  which  I pre- 
sume to  make  on  your  paper,  are  prefaced  with  a 
dilation  upon  the  inferential  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  statement,  that  engineers  trespass  upon  the  work 
of  doctors  of  health. 

A knowledge  of  the  facts  as  they  exist  in  pro- 
vincial towus  enables  me  to  draw  different  conclu- 
sions to  those  you  appear  to  hold  on  this  subject. 
If  you  take  those  great  centres  of  population, 
where  the  doctors  of  health  have  as  complete  a 
knowledge  of  preventive  medicine  as  can  yet  be 
obtained,  you  will  find  that,  so  far  from  the  engineer 
having  strayed  over  the  border  of  his  own  profes- 
sional area  into  that  of  preventive  medicine,  too 
often  the  reverse  has  been  the  case. 

No  doubt,  there  are  examples  of  municipal  engi- 
neers undertaking  work  which  properly  belongs  to 
the  municipal  doctor,  but  this  interference  on  both 
sides  depends  very  largely  upon  individuals.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  while  the  Borough  Engiueer 
has  had  an  existence  of  nearly  half  a century,  the 
creation  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  is  com- 
paratively recent.  In  the  latter’s  absence,  the 
municipal  engineer  was,  from  the  very  exigencies  of 
the  case,  compelled  to  intermix  some  of  the  well- 


known  facts  and  theories  of  preventive  medicine 
with  those  of  engineering,  in  public  reports,  in 
order  to  prove  the  necessity  of  sanitary  works  to 
those  who  governed,  and  who  too  often  were  special 
pleaders  for  the  status  quo  ante. 

Further,  let  it  be  mentioned,  with  that  deference 
and  admiration  which  high  attainments  must  com- 
mand from  all  thoughtful  men,  and  which  brethren 
of  appreciation,  have  been  ungrudgingly  given  by  , 
engineers  to  many  eminent  men  in  your  profession, 
who  have  brought  the  study  of  preventive  medicine  i 
to  its  present  standard,  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  those  who 
have  been  called  upon,  often  reluctantly,  to  till  the 
office  of  Doctor  of  Public  Health,  have  not  only  had 
no  technical  knowledge  of  their  work,  but  there  was 
until  lately,  no  literature  out  of  which  a knowledge 
could  be  built  up  ; and  while  the  medical  schools 
continued  to  ignore  the  claims  which  this  branch  of 
the  profession  had  upon  them,  it  was  by  no  means 
astonishing. 

One  may  venture  to  think  that  such  an  inter- 
ference as  you  describe  is  inborn  of  the  practice  of 
all  sciences  which  are  still  in  their  infancy. 

Probably  had  not  the  Doctor  practised  Sanitary  j 
Engineering  and  the  Engineer  practised  Preventive 
Medicine,  the  pre-eminence  of  England, — such  as  it  | 

is,  — in  public  health  matters,  would  as  yet  be  an  j 
unaccomplished  fact, — certainly,  it  would  have  not 
attained  anything  like  the  standard  of  efficiency  it  | 
has  at  the  present  time. 

It  may  be  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  whon 
this  practice  of  engineering  by  doctors  and  of  doctor-  i 
ing  by  engineers,  should  cease,  although  an  intimate  ; 
acquaintance  with  a majority  of  the  local  officials  of  ! 
this  country  does  not  hold  out  the  hope  that  this  j 
desirable  consummation  can  yet  be  brought  about  j 
with  advantage  to  the  community.  Indeed,  it  j 
cannot  be  so  until  the  State  insists  upon  every 
doctor  of  health  and  every  engineer  of  health  | 
proving  fitness,  by  a test  examination,  of  the  i 
necessary  qualifications  for  their  respective  offices.  . 

It  would  appear  incredible,  were  it  not  demon-  : 
strated  to  every-day  understandings  incessantly, 
that  men  should  be  appointed  to  offices  requiring  | 
special  and  complete  knowledge  in  special  and  com-  i 
plete  brains,  without  any  test  whatever  as  to  their  i 
possession  of  even  the  elementary  principles  of  such 
special  knowledge,  or  of  such  special  brains.  No  I 
one  would  be  accused  of  exaggeration  by  those  who 
know,  if  they  stated  that  half  of  those  appointed, 
at  the  inception  of  their  public  employment  were  in  jl 
the  former  case. 

This  statement  is  not  made  by  way  of  reprisal, — 

it,  alas  ! applies  equally  to  my  profession  and  your  : 
own.  Municipal  engineers  would  indeed  be  living  b 
in  that  metaphorical  structure,  a fool’s  paradise,  | 
and  be  devoid  of  that  practical  common-sense  with  ii 
which  they  are  accredited  by  the  public,  as  the  out- 
come of  their  work  in  the  most  practical  of  all  the  [ 
professions,  if  they  made  any  attempt  to  place  all  L 
their  existing  order  on  a high  platform  of  efficiency.  , 
Wo  know  too  well  how  these  appointments,  are 
made,  and  by  whom,  and  how  often  sinister  i 
influences  are  brought  to  bear  to  secure  the  |‘ 
services  of  those  who  are  miserably  incompetent,  J 
so  that  their  employers  may  have  some  excuse  tor  Is 
ill  payment,  and  we  should  raise  a false  issue  if  we 
declared  that  competent  men  now  tilled  every  j; 
office. 

That  will  not,  however,  prevent  us  from  seeing 
ourselves  in  a shade  of  light  only  a little  darker  jj 
than  that  in  which  others  see  us,  and  ot  endeavour-  • 
ing  to  raise  the  now  much  too  low  standard  111 
of  efficiency  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  municipal  Iji 
engineering  army.  _ I 

These  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  to  provincial  n 
places  and  not  to  the  metropolis.  To  many  of  us  jj 
unsophisticated  provincials  it  is  news  to  hear  that  fll 
there  is  any  friction  between  the  engineer  and  the 
health  doctor  of  the  overgrown  and  still-growing  Jj 
Babylon.  In  the  first  place,  we  were  not  a waps 
that  municipal  government  had  reached  such  i' 
a high  stage  that  there  was  any  individual  who  u 
had  committed  to  his  charge  the  task  of  directing  ,i 
the  practice  of  preventive  medicine  lor  the  metro-  >|i 
polis  ; and  if  conflict  there  be  between  professors  il 
of  public  hygiene  and  engineers,  it  must  be  outside  jl 
the  charmed  circle  of  chief  officials.  That  there  |i 
are  great,  grave,  and  deplorable  defects  in  the 
administration  of  municipal  engineering  in  London,  i|i 
we  provincials  are  well  aware,  and  that  there  is  i 
ample  room  for  the  complaint  of  doctors  of  health  111 
any  wet  week  in  Londou  makes  filthily  apparent  ; ,1 
and  you  may  like  to  be  advised  that  we  do  not  set  a 
higher  value  on  the  metropolis  sanitary  engineer-  id 
ing  than  it  brings  in  the  open  market  of  public i I 
opinion.  | 

Such  a conflict  as  you  assume  is  being  waged  |i 
between  engineers  and  medical  men  in  Loudon  is;: 
well  understandable  when  it  is  remembered  that'. 
London  has  in  reality  no  municipal  government,—  • 
that  is,  no  municipal  government  as  is  meant  by  : 
that  term  in  the  provinces.  It  would  be  strange,^ 
indeed,  if  there  was  not  conflict  of  opinion,  aye,  andj( 
conflict  of  practice,  between  officials  themselves,  andjj 
between  officials  and  outsiders  in  such  a disinte-:l 
grated,  hotch-potch  medley  of  government  as  mis-m 
rules  London. 

Looking  at  the  question  apart  from  local  con-n: 
siderations  there  now  exist,  except  in  the  isolatedai 
cases  named,  no  reasons  why  Captain  Engineer  and  i 
Captain  Doctor  should  not  each  sail  his  own  ship  on) 
his  own  course.  The  line  of  demarcation  between; 
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the  work  of  such  officials  at’ all  points  is  not  very 
clearly  defined, — but  sufficiently  so  to  keep  each 
ship  out  of  collision.  It  only  requires  that  mutual 
forbearance  between  individuals,  without  which 
success  cannot  be  attained  in  any  walk  of  life.  We 
believe,  at  all  events,  so  far  as  the  provinces  are 
concerned,  not  only  has  the  1 magnificent  amende  ’ 
of  which  you  speak,  been  made,  but  that  as  com- 
plete harmony  prevails  as  is  practicable  where 
matters  mundane  are  governed  by  erring  humanity. 

Brighton. " E.  B.  Ellice-Clark. 

Dr.  Richardson’s  article  is  well  worthy  of 
pernsal  by  all  municipal  engineers.  “ The 
Asclepiad”  is  published  by  Longmans. 


TWO  EGYPTIAN  CHAIRS. 


The  mason’s  bill  is  abbreviated.  Your  corre- 
spondent does  not  add,  as  the  quantities  state,  that 
a tender  has  been  received  to  execute  the  whole 
item  fixed  and  cleaned  down  complete  for  5s.  per 
cubic  foot,  this  being  from  a first-class  mason  used 
to  my  work,  and  after  a careful  study  of  the  draw- 
ings,  it  being  at  the  option  of  the  contractor  to  quote 
lower  if  so  disposed,  or  leave  this  item  at  the  figure 
stated. 

The  carpenter’s  bill  is  again  misquoted.  All  the 
extra  labour  to  roof  timbers  has  been  taken  sepa- 
rately, as  would  be  found  on  a proper  study  of  the 
bill,  and  the  curved  ribs  to  principals  are  taken  in 
superficial  feet  in  an  entirely  separate  item,  like- 
wise the  turret;  aud  surely  the  dado  is  sufficiently 
described  for  an  intelligent  joiner  to  estimate  from, 
especially  as  it  is  fully  detailed  on  the  drawings. 

Henry  A.  Cheers. 


overtaxed  by  letters  from  the  manufacturers  back- 
ing up  their  estimates  and  asking  for  the  order  in  a 
variety  of  different  ways,  and  likewise  their  repre- 
sentatives waiting  upon  them  with  a desire  to  secure 
the  order,  yet  my  opinion  is  that  they  have  them- 
selves to  blame  for  thus  allowing  themselves  to  be 
so  troubled. 

There  are  many  who  issue  post-cards  or  circular 
letters,  thanking  the  manufacturers  for  having 
quoted,  and  regretting  at  not  being  able  to  accept 
their  tenders.  This,  as  a rule,  ends  the  matter  so 
far  as  the  builder  is  concerned.  But  the  manufac- 
turer is  quite  as  anxious  to  know  who  his  compe- 
titors are,  and  at  what  prices  the  order  has  been 
accepted,  so  that  they  may  go  into  the  matter  with 
a view  ot  finding  out  wherein  the  discrepancies  are  ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  manufacturers,  the 
builders  will  neiter  tell  them  the  one  thing  nor 
the  other,  so  that  the  builders  themselves 
are  on  a better  footing  than  the  manufacturers; 
and  I should  just  like  to  get  this  question  answered 
by  some  of  the  builders  themselves  as  to  why  they 
should  object  to  send  a list  of  the  tenders  to  the 
manufacturers  in  the  same  open  way  in  which 
they  are  dealt  with  by  the  architects.  I do  not 
go  into  the  detail  of  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of 
your  correspondents  in  any  particular  case,  as  I 
know  there  are  architects  and  architects,  as  there 
are  builders  and  builders;  but  we  are  now  dealing 
with  those  builders  who  are  worthy  of  the  name, 
and  not  with  what  are  termed  the  jerry-builders  of 
London. 

At  one  of  the  recent  dinners  of  the  Clerks’  Bene- 
volent Institution  a very  worthy  man  made  a speech 
to  the  effect  “ that  if  the  merchants  that  were  pre- 
sent that  evening  would  take  his  advice  and  only 
supply  goods  to  the  respectable  builders  of  London, 
and  ignore  the  jerry -builders,  their  masters  (mean- 
ing the  respectable  builders  of  London)  would 
not  only  make  more  profit,  but  that  they,  as  builders’ 
clerks,  would  most  probably  be  in  the  receipt  of 
higher  wages,”  &c.  This  I considered  a very 
sensible  speech,  and  one  which  a merchant  could 
but  endorse  ; if  the  respectable  builders  of  London 
would  not  encourage  merchants  whom  we  have  an 
equal  right  to  term  jerry-merchants.  R. 


THE  LONDON  PAVILION  MUSIC-HALL. 

Sir, — In  your  description  of  the  London  Pavilion 
you  state  that  the  lifts  are  fitted  by  Messrs.  God- 
dard & Co.,  of  High-street,  Peckham.  This  is  an 
error,  as  we  supplied  the  lifts  in  the  Pavilion  proper. 

R.  Waygood  & Co. 


These  two  chairs,  which  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  are  here  reproduced  from  drawings  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Eames.  The  larger  one  has  a very 
purpose-like  and  remarkably  modern  appear- 
ance, and  both,  except  the  seat  portion,  are  in 
wonderful  preservation,  considering  their  age. 


THE  FORTH  BRIDGE. 

Sir,  — There  is  a correction  of  a personal 
nature  in  your  otherwise  very  satisfactory  notice 
of  the  Forth  Bridge  works  in  last  week’s  issue 
[p.  10]  which  I should  like  to  make.  The  name 
of  my  partner,  Sir  John  Fowler,  K.C.M  G.  (now 
on  his  way  to  Australia  in  search  of  more  sunny 
skies)  should  have  preceded  my  own  as  chief 
engineer  of  the  work.  B.  Baker. 

Westminster,  January  2,  1885. 


QUANTITIES. 

Sir,— It  is  impossible  silently  to  pas3  over  the 
anonymous  letter  from  “A  Suburban  Builder,” 
contained  in  your  last  issue  [p.  64].  The  items 
referred  to  are  maliciously  misquoted  and  under- 
stated, and,  were  it  not  for  their  misleading  cha- 
racter, would  have  been  passed  over  with  the 
contempt  they  deserve.  I may  state  that  great 
• stress  was  laid  by  the  committee  upon  the  tenders 
being  in  by  the  first  week  in  January,  so,  owing  to 
short  time  for  preparation,  abbreviation  had  to  be 
adopted  ; still,  the  only  part  of  the  bill  mentioned 
by  your  correspondent  that  exception  might  be 
taken  to  is  the  jast,  viz.,  the  mitres  to  dado  being 
omitted,  and  a glance  at  the  drawings  would  suffice 
to  explain  their  Dumber.  The  latter  are  fully 
detailed  and  figured,  and  with  the  specification  no 
competent  builder  need  have  any  difficulty  in 
thoroughly  understanding  the  work  in  the  minutest 
detail. 

Answering  the  items  in  detail,  the  first  has  refer- 
ence to  facings  ; here  “ face  and  soffit  measured  ” 
has  been  tacked  on  to  the  real  clause,  to  render  it 
absurd,  though  it  is  borrowed  from  the  following 
item,  which  reads,  “rough  arches,  face,  and  soffit 
measured.”  The  gables  and  ornamental  work 
j quoted  are  not  in  this  item,  as  a glance  at  the  eleva- 
I tions  would  show  where  they  are  distinctly  written 
i on  as  torra  cotta,  and  a price  allowed  for  the  same 
at  the  end  of  the  bricklayer’s  bill,  of  701.,  fixed 
complete. 


OWNERSHIP  OF  DRAWINGS  AND 
SPECIFICATIONS. 

Sir,— Having  lately  prepared  for  a client  sketches 
of  a house  he  proposed  building,  he  approved  of  the 
sketches  and  had  the  working  drawings  and  speci- 
fications completed,  and  got  estimates  for  carrying 
out  the  work.  Expense  was  never  named,  and  after 
the  offers  were  got,  the  cost  was  far  in  excess  of 
what  he  was  prepared  to  spend,  and  the  work  was 
abandoned. 

A charge  was  made  for  the  preparing  of  the 
sketches,  working  drawings,  and  specifications, 
which  was  taken  exception  to,  and,  after  some 
correspondence,  a compromise  was  effected, — as  it 
was  perfectly  evident  that  no  more  could  be  got, — 
thus  reducing  the  charge  to  considerably  below  the 
usual  percentage. 

The  client  now  asks  for  the  plans  and  specifica- 
tion, three  days  after  a discharge  was  given. 

I shall  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  can  inform 
me,  through  the  medium  of  your  valuable  paper, 
(1)  to  whom  do  the  sketches  belong;  (2)  to  whom 
do  the  working  drawings  and  specification  belong, — 
to  the  client  or  the  architect  ? Scotland. 


NON-ACCEPTANCE  OF  LOWEST  TENDER. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  2nd  inst.  (p.  64),  I read 
that  several  of  the  first-class  builders  in  London  are 
somewhat  dissatisfied  with  the  mode  and  matter 
with  which  their  tenders  are  at  times  treated. 
Messrs.  Rider  & Son  especially  complain  that 
although  their  tender  was  some  90f.  below  the  next, 
yet  they  were  not  accepted  on  the  grounds  of  the 
explanation  given  by  the  clients. 

While  sympathising  to  the  utmost  with  the 
builders  who  are  put  to  unnecessary  loss  of  time  and 
enormous  expense,  which  must  be  the  case  in 
getting  out  the  cost  of  these  large  jobs,  yet  I have 
often  felt  how  the  various  branches  of  the  trade 
which  the  builders  have  to  deal  with  are  treated,  as 
compared  to  the  builders  themselves. 

What  I specially  mean  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers,  and  especially  of  the  builders  them- 
selves, to,  is  that  when  manufacturers  are  invited  to 
estimate  for  their  goods  along  with  probably  a dozen 
or  twenty  competitors  in  the  same  line  of  business, 
they  very  rarely  have  any  other  satisfaction  than 
that  of  spending  quite  as  much  of  our  valuable  time 
and  incurring  quite  as  much  expense  as  the  builders 
themselves  do. 

While  admitting  that  the  builders  are  probably 


TIMBER  MEASUREMENTS. 

Sir, — In  reference  to  the  letter  on  this  subject  in 
your  last  [p.  64],  the  principle  upon  which  the  calcu- 
lations ot  the  sliding  sale  and  timber  measurers’ 
tables  are  given  appears  to  be  as  follows. 

If  the  sectional  area  of  a piece  of  square  timber 
be  4 ft.  superficial,  each  side  will  be  2 ft.  across,  and 
a cord  meeting  round  it  8 ft.  long,  of  which  the  side 
or  parallel  diameter  is  one-fourth,  and  the  cord 
twice  doubled  would  give  the  side  from  which  to 
obtain  the  area. 

It  is  clear  that  a circular  piece  of  timber  of  the 
same  diameter  must  have  a less  sectional  area  than 
the  square  one,  from  the  loss  of  the  corners.  To 
ascertain  the  difference,  the  practical  measurer 
assumes  that  a cord  applied  to  a circular  piece  of 
timber  will,  as  with  a square  piece  when  twice 
doubled,  give  the  proper  side  (quarter-girth  it  is 
called)  from  which  the  area,  and  theDce  the  cubic 
content,  is  to  be  derived.* 

Thus,  in  the  case  in  question  by  your  correspon- 
dent, J.  Wardale,  the  length  being  15  ft.  and  the 
quarter-girth  2 25  ft.,  which  squared  gives  5 '0625  ft. 
as  the  sectional  area,  the  cubic  content  of  the 
piece  comes  out  75-9375  ft.,  or,  in  “Hoppus,” 
75'  11"  3"'  (1 5' x 5 0625'= 75 -9375  ft.). 

Godalming. 


Sir,— Since  writing  last  week,  I have  looked 
through  the  preface  to  IIoppus’s  “ Measurer,” — one 
which  I am  told  is  well  used,— and  I find  there  that 
he  published  his  tables  partly  to  correct  the  errors 
of  existing  tables  ; eg.,  hesays,  “In  Keay’s  tables 
this  erroneous  rule  is  given  for  measuring  unequal- 
sided  timber  or  stone  : add  the  two  sides  together 
and  take  the  half  thereof  for  the  true  square,  or 
take  a fourth  of  the  girt  of  the  four  sides.” 

His  observation  on  this  is,  “a  greater  fallacy 
could  scarcely  be  asserted.” 

He  is  quite  right. 

But  after  this  censure  of  Keay,  one  is  surprised 
to  find  his  own  direction  for  measuring  round 
timber, — “With  a line  gird  the  piece  in  any  place, 
then  double  the  line  twice,  and  you  have  one-fourth 
of  the  girt  for  the  side  of  the  square,”  i.e.,  the 
square  which  is  equal  to  the  cross  section  of  the 
piece  of  timber. 

Surely,  Mr.  Keay  might  cry  out  at  this,  “Shall  the 
blind  correct  the  blind  ? ” Why,  to  say  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  circumference  of  a circle  is  the  side  of 


* Then  the  practical  measurer  is  a blockhead,  as  so- 
called  “ practical  ” men  often  are.  But  see  Mr.  Wurdule's 
letter  following. — Ed. 
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the  square,  whose  area  is  equal  to  that  of^the  circle, 
is  as  great  a fallacy  as  that  of  poor  Mr.  Keay  ! 

In  fact,  he  has  exposed  Mr.  Keay’s  error,  and  fallen 
into  as  bad  a one  himself. 

The  error  is  a palpable  one  to  any  one  possessing 
the  smallest  knowledge  of  mensuration. 

And  yet  timber  sellers  have  gone  on  for  the  last 
eighty  years  selling  100  ft.  of  timber  as  if  it  were 
80  ft.  J.  WaRDALE. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

York  Town  (Surrey).— York  Town  Church  has 
just  received  an  internal  addition  in  the  shape  of 
a new  vestry  screen  in  carved  English  oak.  It 
is  in  the  Early  English  style,  and  has  orna- 
mental moulded  panels  in  its  lower  part,  whilst 
surmonnting  the  transoms  there  are  arcades  of 
nine  bays,  above  which  is  pierced  tracery.  A 
bold  cornice,  with  paterae  in  the  hollows,  carved 
in  the  solid,  surmounts  the  whole.  There  is  a 
door  in  the  centre  : the  door  furniture  is  of 
wrought  iron.  This  screen  has  been  designed 
by  Mr.  Arnold  H.  Hoole,  architect,  of  London, 
and  executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Herns,  of  Exeter. 

Norwich. — From  the  Nonoich  Argus  of  the 
26th  ult.  we  learn  that  a new  reredos  of  carved 
oak  has  just  been  erected  in  the  well-known 
Church  of  St.  Peter  Mancroft,  at  an  entire  cost 
of  nearly  1,000/.  This  reredos  is  of  the  entire 
width  of  the  sanctuary  (that  is’to  say,  nearly 
18  ft.),  and  in  height  it  is  16  ft.  The  work, 
which  is  Perpendicular  in  style,  consists  in  the 
main  of  two  series  of  niches,  one  above  the  other. 
There  are  nineteen  of  these  niches  on  the  top 
tier,  but  there  are  a lesser  number  underneath, 
as  the  two  doors  that  lead  into  the  eastern 
vestry  are  also  incorporated  in  the  design.  The 
ancient  doors  have  been  retained  and  embraced 
in  the  new  design,  and  with  steps  of  polished 
Devonshire  marble,  and  groined  and  canopied 
heads,  now  form  good  features.  The  niches  are 
all  groined,  and  take  an  ogee  line.  They  are 
richly  moulded  and  carved.  The  reredos  has  a 
bold  cornice  running  from  north  to  south,  sur- 
mounted by  a pierced  and  carved  cresting.  At 
intervals  crocketed  pinnacles  rise  above  this, 
but  otherwise  it  is  continued  across  in  an  un- 
broken line.  It  is  Btated  to  be  the  intention  to 
fill  all  the  niches  with  sculpture,  but  at  present 
only  some  of  these  statues  are  in  place  ; others, 
however,  are  in  hand.  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon, 
architect,  of  London,  designed  the  reredos,  and 
the  carrying  out  of  the  work  was  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 


houses,  together  with  the  stone  used  in  repairs 
of  the  roadways,  were  continually  raising  their 
level.  It  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  the 
City  has  risen  one  foot  for  every  century  of  its 
occupation.  Ashes  and  charred  woodwork  form 
a large  part  of  the  material  found  under  the 
houses.  The  upper  portion  of  this  made- 
ground, — that  which  is  immediately  beneath 
the  walls  of  the  buildings, — is  generally  dry 
and  tolerably  firm,  having  become  compressed 
by  their  weight.  The  lower  portion  below  the 
level  of  the  sewers  is  wet,  soft,  and  unsound. 
On  the  site  of  the  Old  Wallbrook,  where  the 
mud  and  rubbish  brought  down  by  the  stream 
underlie  the  refuse  of  the  town,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  go  down  45  ft.  in  order  to  get  a 
firm  foundation  for  an  important  building. 

On  the  outskirts  of  a town  all  hollow  places, 
such  as  old  brickfields,  places  from  which  sand 
and  gravel  have  been  dug,  and  natural  depres- 
sions of  the  soil,  have  been  used  as  rubbish- 
shoots,  and  are  filled  up  with  town  refuse,  con- 
sisting partly  of  vegetable  matter.  In  some 
parts  of  Finsbury  there  is  a depth  of  22  ft.  of 
such  ground.  Refuse-heaps  from  mines  and 
manufactories  reach  greater  heights  and  fill  up 
deep  valleys,  acquiring  in  time,  and  aided  by  the 
percolation  of  water,  a degree  of  solidity  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  material. 

Whether  the  soil  in  which  a foundation  has 
to  be  obtained  is  natural,  or  the  result  of  such 
operations  as  have  been  described,  it  is  the 
business  of  the  architect  to  form  in  the  first 
place  some  approximate  idea  of  the  work  that 
will  be  required,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of 
his  building,  and  to  the  means  at  his  command. 
When  the  work  is  begun  he  has  to  watch  the 
excavations  so  as  to  determine  the  depth  to 
which  it  is  necessary  to  go,  and  the  modifica- 
tions that  may  be  required  in  his  original  ideas 
in  order  to  meet  the  ascertained  nature  of  the 
ground.  The  object  is  to  get,  if  possible,  an 
unyielding  foundation,  but,  as  that  is  seldom 
obtainable  in  the  strict  sense,  he  will  be  satisfied 
if  the  settlement  of  the  ground  below  the  build- 
ing is  so  small  as  to  be  imperceptible.  Even  if 
the  settlement  is  so  great  as  to  be  distinctly 
measurable  it  may  be  of  no  consequence  if  it 
is  uniform  over  the  whole  area  of  the  site. 
Nevertheless,  in  towns  where  buildings  adjoin 
each  other,  and  indeed  have  party  walls  in  com- 
mon, it  is  necessary  to  take  such  measures  as 
shall  prevent  any  perceptible  settlement,  and  the 
mischief  to  which  it  would  give  rise. 


found  most  useful.  The  use  of  such  implements 
by  one  whose  hand  has  acquired  some  delicacy  of 
perception  by  practice  will  give  pretty  clear  in- 
dication of  any  changes  in  the  character  of  the 
soil  as  they  penetrate  with  more  or  less 
resistance  into  the  ground.  On  carefully  draw- 
ing up  the  bar  or  rod,  wo  can  judge  by  the 
dirt  or  dust  adhering  to  the  point  whether 
it  has  been  in  contact  with  such  matters  as 
brick  rubbish,  chalk,  gravel,  or  clay.  However 
valuable  such  examinations  may  be,  they  can 
only  be  of  their  full  value  to  the  person  who 
actually  makes  them.  To  one  who  is  accus- 
tomed to  “ground  work,”  the  sensation  expe- 
rienced on  dropping  down  on  the  feet  to  the 
bottom  of  a trial -hole  or  trench  will  tell 
whether  the  ground  is  jloose,  or  sodden,  or  firm. 
For  deeper  investigations  than  such  as  can  be 
made  by  hand,  the  apparatus  used  for  boring 
will  show  the  nature  of  the  subsoil,  foot  by 
foot,  to  any  required  depth.  If  a well  has  to 
be  made,  and  this  is  often  necessary  before 
deciding  whether  a house  shall  be  built  on  a 
particular  spot,  all  the  information  that  is 
required  may  be  got  by  that  means.  The  natural 
level  of  the  water  in  the  ground  will  be  ascer- 
tained at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  important  to  i 
know  whether  the  foundation  will  be  in  toler-  ■ 
ably  dry  earth  or  in  a wet  pervious  soil,  which 
will  cause  trouble  in  the  excavations.  But,  , 
whatever  may  be  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  : 
such  preliminary  trials,  it  is  well,  especially  in  i 
the  made  ground  of  a town  site,  to  be  prepared  I 
for  the  contingency  of  a worse  soil  being  found  1 
than  these  partial  examinations  indicate.  The  ; 
provision  in  a contract  of  as  much  additional  1 
excavation  and  concrete  as  can  reasonably  be  ; 
thought  prudent,  will  prevent  the  embarras-  • 
ment  which  would  otherwise  be  felt  on  the  : 
sudden  discovery  of  unsatisfactory  soil  when 
the  excavations  are  being  made. 

SOILS  THAT  ARE  BAD  AS  FOUNDATIONS. 

We  have  seen  that  such  subsoils  as  rock  and  l 
compact  gravel  form  the  best  natural  founda- 
tion, requiring  only  to  be  properly  levelled  to  < 
receive  the  footings  of  a wall.  All  other  sub-  >1 
soils  may  be  considered  unsatisfactory  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  In  respect  of  their  ! 
defects  they  may  be  classed  as  follows  : — 

1.  Soils  that  are  simply  compressed  by  a ; 
heavy  load  becoming  firm  when  the  full  load 
has  been  put  upon  them.  Made  grouud  that  has  I 
not  become  thoroughly  consolidated  generally  I 
yields  in  this  way,  particularly  if  the  materials!! 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  soft  or  loosely 
packed  or  full  of  water  that  is  driven  out  by> 
pressure.  The  top  soil  of  all  ordinary  sites  will 
also  yield  in  this  way  owing  to  the  disturbing  > 
operations  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  ; but,ij 
as  a rule,  the  virgin  Boil,  deposited  by  water  inil 
its  present  position,  does  not  compress  very) 
materially. 

2.  Soils  thatsquefze  out  under  a load,  escaping!! 
like  a paste  or  thick  fluid.  Clay, — besides  icst 
liability  to  swell  with  moisture  and  to  contract) 
from  dryness, — will  squeeze  out  in  this  way) 
when  it  is  wet.  When  the  wall  of  an  ordinary^ 
building  has  its  footings  deep  in  compact  clay:! 
unaffected  by  water  no  mischief  may  result)) 
but  if  the  clay  becomes  wet  it  will  be  forced 
aside  from  the  part  immediately  under  the  wal!fi 
and  the  projecting  footways  will  be  broken  oi<j 
tilted  up,  so  as  to  become  useless  for  their 
purpose.  A soil  that  consists  of  wet  silt  on 
mud  may  be  so  soft  as  to  be  incapable  of 
bearing  a wall,  which  will,  therefore,  sink, 
while  the  soil  which  it  displaces  is  forced  up  sc 
as  to  raise  the  surface  of  the  ground  adjacent 


Sjjc  Stubcnt’s  C-dlmim. 

FOUNDATIONS.— II. 

MADE  GROUND. 

ARTHY  material  that  has  been  deposited 
by  human  hands  is  commonly  known  as 
“ made  grouud.”  We  may  include  under 
this  general  heading  all  kinds  of  materials  that 
are  met  with  above  the  natural  virgin  soil. 

Town  Sites  of  any  antiquity  are  always 
covered,  more  or  less,  with  the  rubbish  of 
former  buildings  and  the  refuse  of  houses  and 
workshops.  In  the  City  of  London  the  original 
clay  and  gravel  are  covered  up  with  soil  con- 
taining in  its  lowest  parts  remains  of  Roman 
occupation.  Above  this  is  found  Mediaeval  and 
finally  modern  refuse,  rising  to  a height  of  some 
18  ft.  in  the  oldest  parts  of  the  City.  Until 
streets  were  properly  paved  and  regularly 
cleansed,  the  hard  materials  thrown  from  the 


EXAMINATION  OF  THE  SITE. 

The  first  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  subsoil 
of  a site  will  generally  be  gathered  from  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  locality.  A 
builder  will  have  a good  knowledge  of  the  Boils 
in  his  district.  An  excavator  will  have  a very 
special  knowledge  of  the  soils  in  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  dig.  It  is  a mistake  to  neglect 
this  experience  which  is  ready  to  hand.  Never- 
theless in  cases  of  any  importance  one  or  more 
trial-holes,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  build- 
ing, or  the  uncertain  nature  of  the  soil,  should 
be  dug  to  the  depth  of  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  in  oi  dinary 
cases,  where  no  underground  basement  or 
cellar  is  required.  Below  the  bottom  of  the 
trial -hole  the  ground  may  be  further  examined 
by  means  of  an  ordinary  pickaxe, — still  better, 
by  a large  crowbar.  If  it  is  desired  to  extend 
the  examinations  several  feet  through  a doubt- 
ful soil,  a long,  thin,  round  iron  rod,  with  a large 
ring  handle  formed  on  its  upper  end,  will  be 


to  it.  I 

3.  Soils  of  irregular  composition  along  thi'r 
course  of  the  same  wall.  Where  the  natural! 
soil  suddenly  changes,  owing  to  beds  of  differem 
materials  cropping  up  to  the  surface  where  i 
site  extends  from  higher  ground  down  to  tin 
margin  of  a stream,  and  where  the  ordinary! 
variations  of  made  ground  exist,  this  kind  o' 
foundation  has  to  be  dealt  with.  Upon  an  okj 
building  site  such  irregularities  have  to  b 
specially  apprehended. 


Manchester  Architectural  Association; 
The  last  general  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  the  5th  inst.  at  the  Diocesa  i 
Buildings,  Mr.  L.  Booth  (President)  in  th:j 
chair.  Mr.  J.  Spencer  Hodgson  (Vice-Pres? 
dent)  read  a paper  on  “ Architectural  Ethna| 
graphy,”  to  which  we  may  return.  A diti 
cussiou  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Meo,  Talbo: 
and  the  chairman  took  part. 
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loohs. 

Architecture,  especially  in  Relation  to  our  Parish 

Churches.  By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Bishop,  M.A. 

London  : Society  for  Promoting  Christian 

Knowledge. 

F the  illustrations  were  equal  to  the 
B§|  Sw!  text  would  be  a very  good  book, 
liVjVJl  for  it  is  well  written  and  shows  some- 
thing more  than  a superficial  acquaintance  with 
the  subject.  But  the  woodcuts  have  not  been 
made  for  the  work,  and  consequently  do  not  fit 
it.  Many  of  them  are  of  very  indifferent  quality 
indeed.  We  renew  a long-severed  acquaintance 
with  many  of  Birket  Foster’s  charming  drawings, 
and  have  nothing  but  admiration  for  them  as 
pictures,  worn  to  death  as  many  of  them 
evidently  are.  But  as  elucidations  of  our  native 
ecclesiastical  arc  they  are  of  but  little  value. 
Indeed,  the  pictorial  side  of  that  art  has  been 
kept  almost  exclusively  in  view : there  is  not 
a single  plan,  nor  any  deliberate  effort  to  deal 
with  the  interior  arrangements  of  our  parish 
churches,  and  the  changes  which  they  have 
undergone  to  adapt  them  to  a changing  ritual. 
The  (probably)  Roman  Church  at  Brixworth 
is  described,  but  not  illustrated,  nor  is  the  well- 
known  church  of  St.  Martin  at  Canterbury,  nor 
the  more  remarkable  church  in  Dover  Castle, 
while  many  of  the  very  numerous  illustrations 
illustrate  nothing  in  particular.  This  is  annoy- 
ing, because  the  book  deserves  a few  specially- 
prepared  drawings,  and  a few  would  make 
what  is  now,  at  least,  obscure  to  the 
general  reader,  fairly  intelligible.  A table  of 
the  names  of  the  several  periods  and  their 
dates  should  be  added,  and  a glossary  would  be 
an  improvement.  The  author  has  evidently 
imbued  himself  with  the  spirit  of  Ruskin,  as 
the  following  extract  apropos  of  thirteenth- 
century  work  will  show.  “ It  speaks  clearly  of 
work  done  by  one  who  rejoiced  in  it,  and 
delighted  to  see  that  it  was  good.  And  since 
the  creation  of  the  world  no  noble  work  has 
ever  been  done  otherwise,  or  ever  can  be.” 
And  the  following,  whether  original  or  not, 
Bhows  the  writer  to  have  a firm  grasp  of  the 
essentials  of  Gothic  architecture.  “ Look  at  such 
a doorway  as  that  of  Adel  Church,  Yorkshire. 
How  rude  and  irregular  in  its  workmanship  ! 
You  may  find  that  no  two  points  of  its  zig-zags 
are  exactly  of  the  same  angle  or  of  the  same 
projection.  Each  is  roughly  worked  out  of  its 
own  separate  stone,  and  takes  its  chance  of 
being  equal  to  the  others.  And  as  the 
stones  happen  to  be  of  unequal  width, 
so  are  the  ornamental  points  upon  them. 
This  is  why  our  modern  attempts  at 
Norman  have  failed  ; the  mason  of  the  present 
day  feels  he  ‘ cannot  make  it  had  enough ,’  and 
it  becomes  ridiculous  when  measured  out  with 
modern  compasses  and  worked  to  smoothness 
by  modern  tools.”  The  above  and  similar 
passages  show  an  insight  not  met  with  generally 
in  popular  works  on  art.  The  popular  element 
in  the  book  is  perhaps  its  least  satisfactory 
feature,  and  the  various  dissertations  on  the 
beauty  and  superiority  of  a particular  phase  of 
religious  faith,  and  the  implied  shortcomings  of 
other  creeds,  might  have  been  omitted. 

The  enormous  number  of  churches  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  the  work, — many  of  them 
apparently  personally  examined  by  the  author, 
— is  surprising ; and,  in  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  test  it,  so  is  the  general  accuracy  of  his 
multitudinous  descriptions.  We  are  disposed  to 
think  that  the  dog-tooth  ornament  was  elabo- 
rated from  the  earlier  “nail-head,”  and  not  from 
the  “ fining  down  and  undercutting  of  the 
Norman  zig-zag,  where  the  zig-zag  points  meet 
upon  an  edge”  ; but  that  is  a detail. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  very  favourably  im- 
pressed with  this  little  work;  but  we  should 
like  to  see  the  mass  of  information  which 
it  contains  as  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  our 
numerous  parish  churches  systematised,  and  the 
over-worn  woodcuts  give  place  to  some  suitably- 
chosen  and  architecturally-drawn  illustrations. 


Easements  and  Rights  of  Light.  By  John  Holden, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  P.S.I.  Manchester.  1885. 

This  is  the  reprint  of  a paper  read  before  the 
Manchester  Architectural  Society.  It  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  an  essay,  it  is  simply 
a collection  of  some  of  the  cases  concerning  the 
right  to  light  with  a few  comments,  and  shor- 
tened and  analysed.  So  far  as  it  goes  the  paper 
is  well  done,  and  may  be  of  some  use  to  archi- 
tectural students  who  desire  to  form  an  idea  of 
Borne  of  the  leading  cases  in  regard  to  the  right 


to  light.  It  has,  however,  this  drawback, — it 
has  not  the  completeness  of  a regular  legal  col- 
lection of  judicial  decisions,  nor  the  literary  and 
professional  interest  of  an  essay  on  the  ease- 
ment of  light.  Nor  are  the  cases  classed  under 
one  particular  head,  or  arranged  in  chronological 
order.  The  references  also  are  extraordinarily 
erratic,  being  the  first  one  and  then  another  set 
of  legal  reports  without  any  rule.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  of  this  paper  is  that  such  cases 
as  are  printed  are  accurately  analysed. 


The  Queen  Eleanor  Memorial,  Waltham  Cross, 
with  Historical  Notices  of  “ Ye  olde  Foure 
Swannes  Hostelerie,  A.D.  1260,”  and  other 
Places  of  Interest  in  Cheshunt.  By  William 
Winters,  F.R.  Hist.  S.  (Churchyard,  Waltham 
Abbey). 

As  the  season  advances,  we  would  strongly  re- 
commend those  of  our  readers  who  want  an 
object  for  their  walk  or  ride  to  pay  a visit  to 
Cheshunt,  and,  under  Mr.  Winters’s  able 
guidance,  inspect  the  beautiful  Eleanor  Cross 
(restored  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Ponting),  the  Four 
Swans  Inn  (formerly  the  Manor  House),  and 
Waltham  Abbey,  with  its  numerous  points  of 
interest.  Mr.  Winters  deserves  much  credit  for 
the  unsparing  diligence  with  which  his  researches 
have  been  prosecuted,  as  well  as  for  their 
happy  result. 

Uber  Antike  Steinmetzzeichen.  Funf-und-vier- 
zigstes  Programm  zum  Winckelsmanns  Feste 
der  Archdologischen  Oesellschaft  zu  Berlin  von 
Otto  Richter,  mit  drei  afeln.  Berlin  : 
Burner.  1885. 

Dr.  Otto  Richter  does  good  service  to  the 
history,  and  more  especially  to  the  exact  chro- 
nology of  ancient  architecture  by  his  monograph 
on  the  “ stonemasons’  marks  ” of  antiquity. 
The  subject  of  these  marks  has,  as  regards 
classical  masonry,  received  as  yet  far  too  little 
attention.  Isolated  instances  have,  indeed, 
been  noted.  More  than  fifty  years  ago  Mazois, 
in  his  “ Ruines  de  Pompei,”  published  a series 
of  Pompeian  stonemasons’  marks,  and  since 
then,  from  time  to  time,  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  marks  on  the  masonry  dis- 
covered at  Samothrace,  on  the  foundations 
of  the  Caesereum  at  Alexandria,  and  espe- 
cially to  those  on  the  Severian  and  Palatine 
walls  at  Rome.  The  recent  discoveries  by  the 
Prussians  at  Pergamos  and  by  Dr  Schliemann 
at  Troy  have  brought  to  light  new  “ marks.” 
A systematic  treatment  of  these  marks  was 
much  needed,  and  this  want  Dr.  Richter 
supplies.  He  gives  us  an  introductory  chapter 
on  the  geographical  distribution  of  these 
“stonemasons’  marks”;  then  a detailed  account 
of  the  marks  found  at  Rome,  Pompeii,  Perugia, 
and  Eryx;  and,  finally,  a chapter  on  the  origiu 
and  significance  of  these  marks.  Three  beautiful 
lithographed  plates  give  facsimiles  of  the 
marks  in  situ  on  the  masonry,  and  some 
isolated  instances.  The  monograph  appears  on 
the  fifty-fourth  “Programm”  of  the  Winckel- 
mann  anniversary  at  Berlin. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

5,5-12,  Slate-grinding  Machine.  G.  Walker. 

Working  across  the  surface  of  a horizontal 
revolving  table  are  two  chains  or  sheets,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  centre  line,  and  running  over  the 
chain  wheels,  whose  spindles  are  carried  in  girders 
extending  across  the  revolving  table,  and  resting  at 
their  ends  on  a fixed  platform.  Loose  rollers  are 
provided  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  pres- 
sure to  the  slates.  There  is  also  a trough  for  col- 
lecting the  spent  sand  and  water.  The  slates  are 
passed  on  one  after  auother  between  the  chain 
and  the  revolving  table,  and  are  carried  forward  by 
contact  with  the  lormer,  the  grinding  being  effected 
by  sand  and  water.  After  having  passed  across  the 
table  once  the  slates  are  placed  under  the  other 
chain,  which  runs  in  the  opposite  direction,  aud 
traverse  the  table  a second  time. 

11,308,  Railway  and  other  Carriages.  W. 
Wainwright. 

Carriage  bodies  as  usually  constructed  harbour 
dirt,  and  require  frequent  paiming.  The  present 
invention  is  designed  to  obviate  this.  Panels 
secured  to  the  Iramework  of  the  body  inside  and 
outside  the  cirriage  are  made  of  sheet  metal,  and 
coated  externally  with  a surface  of  nickel  or  silver. 
The  borders  of  the  panels  may  be  provided  with 
metallic  beads  or  mouldings.  The  door-pillars  aDd 
frames  may  also  be  made  of  metal  coated  if  desired. 
An  additional  advantage  is  obtained  by  the  better 
diffusion  of  light  from  the  bright  surfaces  in  the 
interior  of  the  carriage. 


12,046,  Setting  off  Angles  and  Distances.  J. 
Hermann. 

This  instrument  is  used  for  setting  off  points 
whose  relative  positions  have  to  be  obtained  very 
accurately.  The  work  is  clamped  to  a platform  on 
a wheel  divided  into  360  teeth,  carrying  a collar 
divided  into  360  teeth,  and  clamped  to  the  wheel  as 
required.  The  toothed  wheel  is  free  to  turn  on  an 
arbor  fixed  to  a platform  attached  to  a V-sliae  so 
as  to  be  capable  of  rectilinear  motion,  the  extent  of 
which  is  indicated  on  a scale.  Some  point  is  chosen 
as  origiu,  aud  the  work  is  then  clamped,  so  that  the 
centre  spindle  comes  exactly  over  this  poiut.  Zero 
beiug  shown  on  the  various  scales.  By  advancing 
the  V-slide,  and  turning  the  toothed  wheel  accord- 
ing to  the  given  co-ordinates  of  the  points  to  be 
obtained,  the  work  is  moved  into  positions  for  the 
points  to  be  marked  by  the  centreing  spindle. 

13,457,  Staircase  Treads,  &c.  J.  Whitely. 

Plastic  indiarubber  is  placed  in  the  perforations  of 
a metal  grating,  and  fixed  in  its  place  by  vulcanising. 
It  is  generally  most  convenient  to  place  two  gratings 
one  over  the  other,  fill  the  interstices  as  described, 
and  then  remove  the  upper  gratiug,  which  produces 
a mat  or  a tread  suitable  for  stairs,  halls,  passages, 
St  c. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Dec.  24. — 15,847,  D.  Howell,  Improvement  in 
Casement  Window-stay.  — 15,856,  J.  S.  Thompson 
and  W.  Thompson,  Improvements  in  Slate  or  Glass 
Roofing. — 15,860,  H.  JDoulton,  Improvements  re- 
lating to  the  Joints  of  Stoneware  Pipes. — 15,868,  F. 
Candy  and  N.  Frere,  Improved  Closet  Pan  Dis- 
infectant. — 15,870,  W.  Lea,  Improved  Hot-air 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Stove.  — 15,877,  J. 
Dejailie,  Process  and  Apparatus  for  Dressing, 
Polishing,  and  Squaring  Stone,  &c.— 15,880,  E. 
Palmer,  Improvements  in  Open  Trough  Water- 
closets  and  Urinals. 

Dec.  28. — 15,931,  R.  White,  Improved  Vacuum 
Blower  for  Stoves. — 15,937,  H.  Ker,  Improvements 
in  the  Preparation  of  Timber  for  Flooring  and 
Match-boarding. 

Dec.  29. — 15,975,  P.  Nisbet,  Improvements  in 
Hand-boring  or  Drilling  Tools  for  use  in  Quarries, 
&c. — 15,997,  E.  Laporte,  Ornamentation  of  Var- 
nished Surfaces. 

Dec.  30. — 16,012,  J.  Kenjon  and  J.  Conloug, 
Improvements  in  Water-closets. 

Dec.  31. — 16,065,  G.  Bishop,  Improved  Firebricks, 
&c. — 16,069,  J.  Corry,  Improved  False  Grate  lor 
Kitchen  and  other  Domestic  Fire-grates. —16,076, 
B.  Finch,  Improved  Sanitary  Pipes  and  Joints  fur 
same. — 16,080,  E.  Johnson,  Open  Grates  and  Stovts 
for  Saving  Fuel  aud  Consuming  Smoke.  — 16,090,  J. 
Hunt,  Improvements  in  the  Method  of  Producing 
Wall-coverings,  Roofing,  &c.— 16,096,  H.  Iladdan, 
Improvements  in  the  Construction  of  Terraces  and 
Flat  Rools. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

13,757,  C.  Hollingdrake  and  W.  Stanfield,  Im- 
provements in  Hot-water  Apparatus  for  Domestic 
and  similar  purposes.  — 14,794,  R.  Anderson, 
Apparatus  for  Ascending  Chimneys,  &c.  — 15,031, 
W.  Collis,  Jointing  Cast-iron  or  other  Rain  or  other 
Water  Gutters. — 17,070,  T.  Ray,  Method  of  Fixing 
Hollow  Metal  Bars,  &c.,  in  Ladders,  Gratings,  &c. — 
13,247,  H.  Headland,  Improved  Pot  fur  Preventing 
Down-draught. — 13,595,  A.  Brookes,  Improvements 
in  the  Manufacture  of  Artificial  Stones  or  Marbles. 
— 13,741,  D.  Baker,  Improved  System  and  Con- 
struction of  Ventilating  Flues. — 13,841,  H.  Ashley, 
Improvements  in  Cooking  Stoves. — 13,921,  W. 
Ryan,  Soldering  Iron. — 14,222,  J.  Taylor,  Improve- 
ments in  Saw  Spindles.  — 14,253,  C.  Garlick,  Im- 
provements in  the  Construction  ol  Stench-traps  for 
Drains. — 14,321,  W.  Hucklebridge,  System  of  Glass 
Roofing. — 14,457,  E.  Verity  and  Others,  Improved 
Pivot  aud  Weather-bar  Arrangement  fur  Swing  and 
Reversible  Windows,  Doors,  &e.  — 14,584,  E.  Wright, 
Improvements  in  Saws. — 14,743,  A.  Huwell,  Sash 
Fastener.— 14,76b,  G.  Haydon,  Escutcheons  for  the 
Keyholes  of  Street-door  and  other  Locks. — 14,825, 
E.  Brennan,  Improvements  in  W'indow-sash  Fas- 
teners.— 15,214,  J.  Hancock,  Ornamenting  Surfaces 
in  Imitation  of  Inlaid  Woods. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

1,778,  J.  Tomlinson,  Improvements  in  the  Manu- 
facture of  Plaster  or  Cement. — 1,862,  J.  Wilesmitb, 
jun.,  Securing  Dour,  Cupboard  Knobs,  &c.,  to  their 
Spindles. — 2,775,  W.  Donald,  Manufacture  of  Re- 
fractory Materials,  Bricks,  &e. — 5,188,  A.  Lake, 
Illuminating  Combination  Tiles. — 13,20S,  E.  Dredge, 
Improved  Apparatus  fur  Cutting  Wood,  &c. — 14,518, 

J.  Ward,  Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of 
Artificial  Rock-work  and  Ground. — 14,545,  A.  Bean, 
Improvements  in  Water-closets. — 2,469,  J.  Calton 
and  W.  Eglin,  Folding  Seats  and  Tables. — 2,751,  S. 
Hurst,  Sish  Fasteners.  — 2 956,  E.  Collier,  Attach- 
ing Knobs  to  Spindles. — 3,488,  G.  Stephens,  Im- 
proved Process  for  Ornamenting  Glass.— 4,014,  F. 
Wildegose,  Stop  or  Bolt  fur  preventing  the  further 
opening  of  Windows,  Shutters,  Sliding  Doors,  &c., 
when  partially  open. — 13,699,  W.  Keller,  Improve- 
ments in  the  Manufacture  of  Cement  or  Mortar.-  - 
13,95S,  Improvements  in  Kitchen  or  R mm  Fire 
Grates.— 14,353,  J.  Peckover,  Improvements  in 
Stone  Sawing  Machines. — 14,731,  J.  Marples,  Im- 
provements in  Marking,  Cutting,  and  Mortise 
Gauges. 
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MEETINGS. 

Friday,  January  8. 

University  College.- Professor  Newton,  O-B.,  on  “Greet 

Inscriptions.”  4 p.m. Professor  Charles  Graham  on 

•*  Chemistry  in  its  Relaiion  to  Engineering  and  Architec- 
ture." 3 p.m. 

Monday,  January  11.* 

Hovel  Avaitm,  of  AH,.- Mr.  J.  E.  Hodg.on.  E.A., 
on  11  Art  in  Eugland."  I.  8 p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution.— Discussion  on  Mr.  Wells's  paper 
on  “ Farm  Crops.”  8 p.m. 

Inventors’  Institute. — 8 p.m.  . , ir  -nr  at 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.- Air.  W.  M 
Fawcett,  F.8.A.,  on  "Points  in  the  History  of  CoUegiate 
Buildings.” 

Tubsday,  January  12. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Mr.  F.  J.  Rowan  on 
“ Gas-Producers.”  8 p.m.  _ 

Society  of  Biblical  Archceology .— Anniversary  meeting. 
8 p.m. 

Wrdnesday,  January  13. 

Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  W.  H.  Ablett  on  “ Museums  for 
Trade  Patterns.”  8 p.m.  - . 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society.  — General 
meeting.  7 pm.  . 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Mr.  A.  J.  Magmms  on 

“ A Strange  Failure  ol  Steel  Boilers.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland  (Dublin).— 
Mr.  James  Otway  on  “The  Port  and  Harbour  of  Water- 
ford." 8 p.m. 

Thursday,  Januaby  14. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts.— Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson,  R.A.,  on 
“ Art  in  England."  II.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.—  8’3J  p.m, 

Friday,  January  15. 

Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day  on  “Stained 
Glass.”  7 30  p.m. 

Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health. 


» — -uz -o  — - - Swete  on 

The  Suction  of  8ewer-gas  into  the  Water-supply,  a fertile 
Cause  of  Enteric  Fever.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students’  Meeting)  .— 
Mr.  R.  E.  Ton  Lengerkc'  on  " The  Graphic  Method  of 
Determining  the  Flow  of  Water  in  Pipes.'  7‘30  p.m. 


fflisttllaiutt. 


Associated  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
Scotland. — During  the  present  week  a con- 
ference of  delegates  connected  with  the  Asso- 
ciated Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  Scotland  has 
been  held  in  Glasgow.  The  delegates,  who 
number  over  a dozen,  were  gathered  from  centres 
as  widely  apart  as  the  north  of  Scotland  and 
the  south  ot'  England.  In  the  United  Kingdom 
there  are  101  branches  of  the  Society,  91  being 
in  Scotland,  nine  in  England,  and  one  in 
Ireland.  The  membership  on  the  rolls  at  the 
end  of  the  past  year  showed  an  aggregate  of 
4,534.  During  that  period  the  income  amounted 
to  G,088J.  12s.  lid.,  and  the  expenditure  to 
6,2661.  15s.  lOd.  In  spite  of  the  demand  thus 
made  upon  the  funds,  the  assets  still  ran  up  to 
8,720 1.  12s.  2d.  Thu  conference  has  had  in 
view  the  revision  of  the  rules,  and  this  involves 
some  important  matters,  such  as  the  vexed 
question  of  ont-of-work  benefit.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  preceding  conference,  held  six  years 
ago,  when,  as  now,  trade  was  greatly  depressed, 
the  vote  against  the  scheme  was  decisive,  being 
almost  two  to  one. 

Inland  Navigation  in  Siberia.  — M. 

Sibiriakoff,  the  enterprising  St.  Petersburg 
merchant,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Professor 
Nordenskjold,  bad  for  several  years  past  been 
making  efforts  to  open  a shipping  trade  with 
the  coasts  of  Asia  on  the  Arctic  Ocean,  has  at 
length  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  project 
in  its  original  form.  The  experiences  of  the 
last  two  seasons  have  induced  him  to  substitute, 
in  place  of  the  sea  route,  another  method  of 
reaching  the  chief  rivers  of  Siberia.  He  has 
projected  a canal,  which  is  now  under  construc- 
tion, with  a view  to  connect  the  two  rivers  Obi 
and  Yenissei,  whilst  other  preparations  on  an 
extensive  scale  are  proceeding  upon  the  Angara, 
in  order  to  render  navigation  practicable  from 
the  two  stations  on  Lake  Baikal  and  the 
Yeniesei.  If  these  plans  can  be  carried  out, 
they  will  enable  various  kinds  of  produce  to  be 
conveyed  by  water  throughout  Siberia,  the 
Lena  being  already  in  communication  with 
Lake  Baikal.  Thus,  the  total  distance  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  traverse  by  land  between 
St.  Petersburg  and  the  Obi  will  only  be  170 
versts,  or  112  miles.  It  may  be  added  that  in 
connexion  with  this  new  commercial  route  pre- 
parations have  already  been  made  for  the 
cutting  of  a road  from  Petchora  right  across 
the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  river  Obi. 

Greek  Arch  Ecology. — At  University  College, 
London,  Professor  Newton  will  deliver  in  the 
Second  Term  a course  of  three  lectures  on 
Greek  inscriptions,  followed  by  three  on  Greek 
Myths  illustrated  by  Fictile  Vases  and  other 
Monuments.  The  dates  of  the  lectures  are 


Water  Supply  of  Walton-le-Dale,  near 
Preston,  Lancashire.  — At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Walton-lo-Dale  Local  Board, 
held  on  Monday  last,  the  4th  inst.,  a report 
upon  the  progress  of  the  new  works  of  water 
supply  was  presented  by  the  engineer,  Mr. 
William  Wrennall,  of  Liverpool.  From  it  we 
learn  that  the  branch  heading,  which  was 
yielding  water  at  the  face,  has  been  continued 
during  the  past  month ; and  the  work  all 
through  has  proved  to  be  very  successful  in 
procuring  water.  This  heading  has  now  been 
cut  to  a length  of  105  ft.  from  the  main  bead- 
ing, the  last  68  fc.  having  been  driven  during 
the  past  month.  The  cutting  is  in  a direc- 
tion parallel  to  the  large  fault  which  crosses 
the  main  heading,  and  follows  close  to  it  all 
the  way.  The  rock  roof  of  the  cutting  ter- 
minates at  the  fault,  and  as  the  dip  of  the 
strata  is  towards  the  fault,  the  heading  is 
in  the  favourable  position  to  receive,  as  it  is 
continued,  all  the  water  which  the  rock  contains. 
The  strata  has  been  mostly  wet,  and  in  places 
some  large  streams  of  water  have  been  tapped, 
which  have  added  very  considerably  to  the 
total  yield.  The  quantity  pumped  at  the  present 
time  is  about  190,000  gallons  per  day,  as  against 
145,000  gallons  per  day  reported  last  month. 
There  is  also  every  probability,  from  the  know- 
ledge now  acquired  of  the  favourable  position  of 
the  present  cutting,  that  further  water  may  be 
procured  as  the  heading  is  continued  to  be  ex- 
tended. The  total  length  of  headings  cut  up  to 
the  present  time  is  220  yards.  We  are  informed 
that  the  Local  Board  constructed  works  of 
water-supply  to  their  district  some  four  years 
ago.  The  pumping  station  is  situated  in  the 
adjoining  township  of  Brindle.  A well,  8 ft.  in 
diameter,  was  sunk  to  a depth  of  110  ft.,  and  a 
bore-hole  was  continued  from  the  bottom  of  it 
down  to  a total  depth  of  537  ft.  from  the  sur- 
face. The  yield  from  these  two  sources  was. 
however,  found  to  be  considerably  less  than  bad 
been  anticipated,  and  after  some  two  or  three 
years’  pumping  the  supply  proved  to  be  quite 
inadequate  for  the  then  requirements  of  the 
district,  and  especially  during  the  late  dry 
seasons.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Board 
some  twelve  months  ago  called  in  Mr.  Wrennall, 
to  advise  them  in  the  matter,  and  under  his 
direction  the  works  are  now  being  carried  out. 

Works  on  Mediasval  Costume,  &c. — Mr. 
Bernard  Quaritch,  of  Piccadilly,  sends  us  a list 
of  works  on  Mediaeval  costume,  illuminated 
ornaments,  antique  alphabets,  furniture,  ancient 
arras  and  armour,  and  architecture,  by  Messrs. 
Henry  Shaw,  F.S.A.,  Joseph  Strutt,  J.  R. 
Planche,  Sir  S.  R.  Meyrick,  and  other  writers, 
The  list  will  repay  examination. 

Iron,  Hardware,  and  Metal  Trades’ 
Pension  Society.  —The  thirtieth  annual  ball 
of  the.  Iron,  Hardware,  and  Metal  Trades’ 
Pension  Society  will  take  place  at  Willis’s 
Rooms,  early  in  February,  under  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Jonathan  Pearson,  a member  of  the  firm 
of  R.  H.  & J.  Pearson,  of  London. 

Royal  School  of  Mines. — Prof.  Warington 
Smyth,  F.R.S.,  in  resuming  his  lectures  upon 
mining  in  the  Lecture  Theatre  of  the  Geological 
Museum,  Jermyn-street,  commented  upon  the 
importance  of  a thorough  knowledge  of  geology 
in  all  cases  where  the  discovery  of  mineral  is 
the  object  in  view.  Practical  knowledge  holds 
good  only  so  far  as  certain  districts  are  con- 
cerned, and  if  such  knowledge  only  is  brought 
to  bear  upon  other  localities,  very  grievous 
mistakes,  and  consequent  waste  of  capital,  are 
always  likely  to  ensue ; indeed,  it  would  be  easy 
to  point  to  recent  cases  where  the  prejudice  of 
miners  in  this  respect  has  led  to  such  results.  The 
only  means  to  obviate  possibilities  of  this  kind 
is  to  familiarise  ourselves  with  the  recognised 
laws  laid  down  by  geologists,  and  to  study  the 
various  conditions  under  which  deposits  are  met 
with  in  i he  field.  In  cases  where  coal  is  the 
object  of  search,  the  miner  too  frequently  pre- 
sumes that  a certain  district  will  produce  coal 
because  the  soil  consists  of  a coaly  clay,  or 
because  limestone  and  sandstone  exist  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  or  because  the  wells 
and  springs  deposit  a quantity  of  ferruginous 
matter.  These  appearances  all  accompany  the 
occurrence  of  coal,  but  not  always.  The 
evolution  of  carburetted  hydrogen  or  fire-damp 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground  often  leads  to 


derived.  But  cases  are  not  infrequent  where 

the  evolution  of  this  gas  does  not  proceed 
directly  from  coal,  as  from  some  of  the  later 
formations  iD  which  the  Americans  have  sunk 
bore-holes  and  wells  for  the  purpose  of  extract- 
ing petroleum.  Again,  in  the  case  of  salt, 
where  the  occurrence  of  salt  springs  is  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  presence  of  salt ; but  this 
is  not  true,  as  in  sinking  through  the  sandstone 
of  the  coal-measures,  the  water  is  found  to  be 
notably  salt.  A knowledge  of  the  geology  of 
the  subject  may  often  meet  all  these  objections 
in  so  far  as  it  affords  the  necessary  information 
requisite  for  a clear  conception  of  the  origin  of 
phenomena  which  may  exist  under  certain 
conditions,  but  which  are  not  exclusively 
confined  to  such. 

A Remarkable  Factory  Chimney.—' The 

Mechernich  Lead  Works,  near  Cologne,  have 
now  a chimney  of  the  following  dimensions : — 
Ft.  In. 

Depth  of  foundations ...  H 0 

Length  of  each  of  the  lour  aides  of  ditto 36  1 

Height  of  basement  32  10 

External  diameter  at  base 24  7 

External  diameter  at  top  11  8 

Internal  diameter  9 10 

Height  of  column  alone  (of  round  form)  397  4 

Total  height  441  7 

This  chimney  occupied  rather  more  than  a year  ; 
in  construction. 

Hull. — An  orphan  asylum  at  Hull  is  now 
almost  completed,  the  architects  for  the  work  I 
being  Messrs.  Smith  & Brodrick,  of  Hull,  i 
Wood  block  flooring  is  being  laid  by  Messrs,  i 
Geary  & Walker,  of  Manchester,  on  their  patent  | 
system. 

Partnership. — Mr.  Sidney  Young  and  Mr. 
W.  B.  Brown,  who  have  for  several  years  occu-  | 
pied  joint  offices  at  No.  5,  Henrietta-street,  I 
Covent- garden,  have  recently  entered  into 
partnership. 

The  Surveyors’  Institution.  — The 

Students’  Preliminary  Examination,  1886,  will 
be  held  at  the  Institution  on  the  19th  and  20th  1 
of  January,  commencing  at  ten  o’clock  each  1 
day. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.  — A new  Wesleyan  1 
Chapel  has  recently  been  opened  at  Byker.  It  ! 
has  been  built  as  a substitute  for  an  older  chapel 
in  Shields-road,  Byker,  which  has  proved  too  i 
small,  and,  like  it,  will  be  known  as  the  “ Bain-  l 
bridge  Memorial.”  The  new  chapel  has  sittings  * 
for  900  adults,  capable  of  being  increased  upon  t 
occasion  to  upwards  of  1,000.  There  is  a lecture-  j 
hall  adjoining,  which  will  accommodate  from  300  I 
to  350  persons,  and  there  are  five  vestries  or 
class-rooms  allocated  to  various  purposes,  also  i 
a ladies’  cloak-room,  lavatory,  &c.  In  plan  the  i 
chapel  consists  of  a nave  with  side  aisles  and 
shallow  transepts,  the  extreme  internal  dimen-  i 
sions  being  98  ft.  by  55  ft.  6 in.  by  40  ft.  high,  j 
There  are  galleries  all  round  the  interior,  that  I 
for  the  choir  and  organ  being  behind  the  plat-  I 
form  in  an  apsidal  recess.  The  edifice  is  built 
of  stone  in  the  Early  English  style  of  Gothio  i 
architecture,  and  has  a handsome  tower  at  the 
north-east  angle  rising  to  a height  of  90  ft.: 
from  the  ground.  The  internal  fittings  are  of 
pitch-pine.  The  general  contractors  are  Messrs,  j 
Greason  & Stockdale,  of  Gateshead,  who  exe- 1 
cuted  the  carpenters’  and  joiners’  work,  and  en- 
trusted the  masons’  work  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Hutchin- 
son, and  the  ironwork  to  Messrs.  Bainbridge 
Crimson,  also  of  Gateshead;  the  lead  glaziers’:: 
work  to  the  Gateshead  Stained  Glass  Company ; 
the  slating  to  Mr.  John  Hewitson ; the  plasreringi 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Wallis  ; the  plumbing  to  Mr.  R.' 
Herron  ; and  the  ordinary  glazing,  painting,  and> 
varnishing  to  Messrs.  A.  Robertson  & Son, — alLji 
of  Newcastle.  The  gas-fittings  have  been  sup-j 
plied  by  Messrs.  T.  Thomason  & Co.,  of  ManJ 
Chester;  the  lecture-hall  seats  by  the  North  ofl 
England  School  Furnishing  Company  ; the  light-: 
ning  conductor  by  Messrs.  Henry  Walker  & Son.i 
of  Newcastle;  and  the  warming  and  ventilating 
apparatus  by  Messrs.  Dinning  & Cooke,  of  Newij 
castle.  The  buildings  are  warmed  by  hoi 
water  on  the  low-pressure  system,  arrange-! 
ments  being  made  for  the  admission  of  fresh 
air  warmed  by  passing  over  coils  of  pipes,  while! 
the  tower  is  utilised  for  ventilation,  anoji 
forms  a powerful  extracting  - shaft  for  tht 
vitiated  air,  tests  by  the  anemometer  showing! 
that  the  air  inside  the  chapel  is  changed  three 
times  an  hour.  The  clerk  of  works  is  Mr 


unfortunate  conclusions.  Such  evolution  occurs  j James  Grant,  and  the  architects  are  Messrs.  Sjj 
in  large  volumes  sometimes,  so  that  it  affords  Oswald  & Sou,  of  Newcastle,  whose  designi 
artificial  light  or  heat,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ; were  selected  in  competition,  and  under  whos-J 
fire-wells  in  China,  and  again  in  Hungary,  j personal  supervision  the  whole  of  the  work]' 


Jan.  8th,  Jan.  22nd,  Feb.  5th,  Feb.  19th,  March  I where  the  main  galleries  in  some  of  the  mines  j have  been  carried  out,  the  total  cost,  including. 
5th,  and  March  19th.  | are  lighted  by  the  carburetted  hydrogen  so  | site,  being  about  6,3001. 


Jan.  9,  1886.] 


THE  BUILDER. 


Ill 


An  Old  Publishing  House. — On  Saturday 
afternoon  a party  of  guests  inspected  the 
new  building  which  has  been  erected  at  the 
corner  of  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard  and  Ludgate- 
hill,  for  Messrs.  Griffith,  Farran,  & Co.,  suc- 
cessors to  John  Newbery,  who  published 
the  “Vicar  of  Wakefield”  for  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, the  house  being  known  in  those  days 
as  “ The  Bible  and  Sun.”  Messrs.  Kirk  & 
Randall,  the  builders,  have  reared  the  new 
structure  from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Carritt  & 
Monier  Williams,  in  less  than  six  months  from 
the  time  of  the  pulling  down  of  the  old  fabric. 
The  exterior  is  faced  on  the  ground  and  first 
floors  with  red  Mansfield  stone,  and  polished 
granite  pilasters,  and  the  superstructure  with 
white  Portland,  the  whole  being  surmounted 
by  a carving  in  stone  of  the  old  sign  of  the 
house  of  John  Newbery,  “ The  Bible  and  Sun,” 
with  the  motto  “ Fiat  lux.”  On  the  capitals  of 
the  pilasters  of  the  ground -floor  are  carved  on 
stene  medallions  heads  of  John  Newbery, 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Johnson,  and  Bewick, 
the  latter  being  the  father  of  modem  wood 
engraving,  who  embellished  many  of  the  books 
issued  by  the  house  at  the  end  of  the  last  and 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
interior  fittings  are  of  oak  throughout.  A 
handsome  staircase,  with  a dado  of  Giallo 
Antico  marble,  from  the  ancient  quarries  of 
Numidia,  with  a capping  of  ancient  Fio  di 
Persico,  as  found  in  the  ruins  of  Rome,  leads 
from  the  retail  shop  to  a showroom  and  book 
saloon  on  the  first-floor,  both  lighted  by  the  new 
Cromartie  lamp.  In  excavating  the  basements, 
says  the  Daily  Chronicle,  traces  of  a road  of 
chalk  formation  were  found  at  about  6 ft.  or 
7 ft.  below  the  pavement,  and  at  a considerably 
greater  depth  were  the  remains  of  an  old 
causeway,  with  a foundation  which  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  constructed  of 
reeds.  It  was  only  after  digging  down  a dis- 
tance of  25  ft.  from  the  pavement  that  a solid 
bed  of  gravel  was  found  on  which  to  erect  the 
iron  stanchions  which  carry  the  weight  of  the 
building. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF 

TIMBER. 

Groeubeart,  B.G 


ton 

load 

.ft. cube 
load 


Teak,  K.I.  .. 

8equoia,  U.8 
Ash,  Canada 
Birch  ,, 

Elm  

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac.  

Oak  „ 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

„ yellow 

Lath,  Dantsic  fathom 

8t.  Petersburg  

Wainscot,  Riga log 

tl  Odessa  

Deals,  Finland.  2nd  and  1st  . std.  100 
,,  4th  and  3rd  


MATERIALS. 

£.  a.  d.  £.  s.  d. 
6 10  0 7 10  0 

12  10  0 16  10  0 
0 2 6 0 2 9 

3 0 0 6 0 0 


3 0 0 6 0 0 
6 0 0 7 0 0 
3 0 0 4 0 0 


6 0 0 7 0 0 


2 15 

3 12  6 
7 10  0 


4 10 
3 15  0 
8 10  0 
7 10  0 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 

Higa  

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yel 

„ 2nd  

,,  white  

8wedish 

White  8ea  

Canada,  Pine  1st  

,,  2nd  

„ 3rd,  Ac 

„ 8prnce  1st  

„ 3rd  and  2nd  

New  Brunswick,  &c 

Battens,  all  kinds 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in.— Pre- 
pared, first  

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba  

Honduras,  Ac 

Australian  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

8t.  Domingo  cargo  av. 

Mexican  ,, 

Tobasco  cargo  av 

Honduras  cargo  av.  .. 

Maple,  Bird  seye  

Rose,  Rio  

Bahia 

Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  St.  Domingo 

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian 


METALS. 

Ihon  — Pig  in  Scotland  

Bar,  Welsh,  iu  London 

„ ,,  in  Wales  

,,  Staffordshire,  London 

Sheets,  single,  in  London 

Hoops  

Nail- rods  „ 

COPPBB  — 

British  eke.  and  ingt 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

,,  India 

Australian,  fine  cash 

Chili,  bare  

Ykllow  Mbtal 

Lb* n -Pig,  Spanish 

English,  com.  brauds  

Sheet,  English 

Sphltkh— 

Silesian,  special  

Ordinary  brands  

Tin— 

Banca  

Billiton 

Straits  

Australian  

English  ingots 

Zinc— 

English  sheet 


6 0 0 8 0 

900  16  0 

7 0 0 8 16 

8 0 0 10  10 

6 0 0 16  10 

8 0 0 18  0 


7 0 0 10  0 
900  12  0 


6 0 0 7 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 


9 0 0 13 

0 7 6 0 8 

0 6 0 0 7 

foot  0 0 3|  0 0 

0 0 3 0 0 

0 0 3 0 0 

0 0 6 0 0 7i 

0 0 6*  0 0 7* 

0 0 4 0 0 6 

0 0 4 0 0 6* 

0 0 4*  0 

0 0 3*  0 

, ton  7 C 0 16  0 0 

6 0 0 14  0 0 

6 0 0 18  0 0 

..ft.  0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 4 0 0 6 


.ton  2 2 6 0 

4 15  0 6 0 0 


6 6 0 7 6 0 

6 15  0 7 0 0 

.ton  43  10  0 44  10  0 

46  0 0 46  0 0 

62  0 0 0 0 0 

, 48  0 0 48  10  0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

12  16  0 000 

.ton  0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 


94  0 0 0 0 0 


97  0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 


OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

• Ceylon  

Copra 

Palm,  Lagos  

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Rapeseed,  English  pale.., 

„ brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.8 

,,  Refined  ... 
Tcbpbntinb— 

American,  in  cks 

Tab— Stockholm 

Archangel 


25  00  26  10  0 


25  0 0 40  0 0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 


COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work, 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

p.e.. 

East  London  Hospital... 

Vnt  at  f ^ 

March  1st 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials, 


Brick  Sewer 

Alterations  at  Synagogue,  Bishops 

Kerbing,  Tar-paving,  Ac 

Removal  of  Dust,  Dirt,  &c 

Rebuilding  Class-Rooms 

Play-room  and  Repairs  to  School  . 

Erection  of  Urinsls  

Wood  Paving  ...  

Main  Drainage  Works 

New  Pavilion  

Flints,  Kerb,  and  Tar  Paving  ...  . 

Water  Vans  and  Carts  

itreet  Watering- Posts,  Ac ... 

dakmg-up  Carriageways,  Ac 

^orks  and  Materials  

raving  Works... 

Vharf,  New  Dock  Wall  and  Scwaj 

•oostruction  of  Tunnel  

fainting  Station  at  York  

Extension  of  School,  &<• 

few  Lunatic  Asylum  

Catering  and  Cleansing  

; loundary -Walls.  Abutments,  Ac  , 
I ronwork  for  Bridge 


By  whom  required. 


Tottenham  Local  Board 


Lewisham  Board  ofWks 
Crown  Estate  Com.... 
Anglo-French  College  ... 
Guardians  of  bt.  Mury, 

Islington 

Fulham  Board  ofWks. 
do. 

Finchley  Local  Board... 
Derby  Castle  Co.  (Lim.) 

Isle  of  Man  

Kiug.-ton-on-Thms  Cor. 
St.  Mary,  Islington  ... 
do. 

Vestry  of  Rotherhithe 
Wandsworth  Bd.of  Wks 
Greenwich  Brd.  ofWks 

Plymouth  U.S.A 

Leeds  Cor.  Waterworks 
North  Eastern  Railway 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 

Derby  Corporation  

Com.  of  H.M.  Works 
for  Bridge!  Colne  and  Marsden  L.  B 
I do. 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or  Tenders  to  be  ^ p 
Engineer.  delivered.  ! 


— De  Pape  ... 

L.  Reed  

Official  

do. 

B.  Fletcher  ... 

W.  Smith  

Official  


G.  W.  Brumell... 
W.  J.  Rennison 


do. 
do. 

E.  Thomas  

Official  

do. 

G.  D.  Bellamy  .. 
Filliter  & Rofe 

H.  Copperthwait 
A.  A C Uarston 

B S.  Jacobs 

Official  

H.  Bancroft  

do. 


Jan.  12th 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  13th 
do. 

Jan.  14th 


Jan.  18th 
do. 

Jan.  19th 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Jan.  20th 
Jan.  23rd 
Jan.  26th 
Jan.  27th 
Jan.  29th 
Jan.  30ih 
Feb.  1st 
Feb.  2nd 
do. 


TENDERS. 

BETHNAL-GREEN. — For  enlargement  of  schools,  New 
Castle-street,  Bethnal  - green,  for  the  School  Board  for 
London.  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey,  architect  :- 


F.  Sargeant.  .. 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood  

Scrivener  A Co 

Godfrey  & Son  

Siepbenson  

J.  Grover  & Son 

Wall  Bros 

C.  Wall  

Patmau  A Fotberinghat 

M.  Gentry  

T.  Oldrey  

Kirk  A Randall 

Lai  hey  Bros 

W.  Shurmur 

C.  Cox 

J.  Holloway  

Atherton  A*  I.atta 

E.  C.  Howell  A Sou 

W.  Downs 

H.  Hart  

Stimpson  A Co 

Priestley  A Gurney 

S.  J.  Jerrard 

J._  R.  Hunt 

W.  Johnson  


..£9,967  0 0 
. 9,769  0 0 
. 9,730  0 0 
. 9,689  0 0 
. 9,683  0 0 
. 9,660  0 0 

. 9,300  0 0 
. 9,125  0 0 
. 9,100  0 O 

. 9,082  0 0 


8,777  0 O 
8,767  0 0 
8,740  0 O 
8,663  0 0 
8,602  0 0 
8,673  0 u 
8,666  0 0 
8,400  0 0 


BETHNAL-GREEN.  — For  erection  of  four  shops, 
Bethnal  Green-road.  Messrs.  HoveBden,  Heath,  A Ber- 
ridge,  architects 

Higgs  £3,820  0 0 

S.  Pritchard  3.760  0 0 

W.  8hurmur 3, *90  0 0 

Scrivener  A Co 3,684  0 0 

BURGESS  HILL  (Sussex).  — For  the  erection  of  a 
dwelling-house  in  the  Junction-road,  for  Miss  Pierson. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Hamilton,  architect,  Brighton:  — 

J Barnes,  Brighton  £626  0 0 

W.  Brvant,  Burgess-bill  486  0 0 

Cox  A Sons,  Brighton  481  16  4 

S.  Norman,  Burgess-bill  469  0 0 

W.  Oram,  Burgess-hill  41-4  0 0 

W.  Downer,  Burgess-bill  (accepted)...  394  0 0 


CHRISTCHURCH  (Hants) . — For  making  new  roads  on 
e “ Walkford  Glen  Estate,"  near  Milton,  for  the  South 
Coast  Freehold  Land  Society.  Messrs.  Kemp,  Welch,  A 
Piuder,  surveyors  :— 

G.  Strickland  £345  15  6 

8.  White 182  10  0 

R.  W.  Watton  162  0 0 

G.  Troko  (accepted) 135  0 0 

Fencing. 

E.  Wellman  accepted  at  9}d.  per  yard. 

FAVERSHAM.  — For  an  addition  to  the  Women's 
Hospital  at  the  Favershsm  Union.  Mr.  B.  Adkins,  archi- 
tect, Faversham.  Quantities  supplied 

G.  Dawson  £998  0 0 

Donne  A Hon 994  0 0 

Pilcher  A Johnson  936  0 0 

W.  C.  8now  999  0 0 

Goode  A 8on 883  13  0 

G Johnson 876  0 0 

RatclifFe  Bros 846  6 0 

G.  Pavey  852  10  0 

L.  8hrubtole 844  0 o 

H.  Tidy  638  17  0 

A.  Davis 835  18  6 

W.  Judges 789  0 0 

Daws  A Leuney  780  0 Q 

K.  Fuller  747  0 0 

Whiting  Bros,  (accepted) 


698  10  9 


GAMSTON  (Notts). — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  Gamston  Rectory,  rear  Retford,  Notts,  for  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  Sparrow,  M.A.  Messrs.  E.  A F.  Hewitt,  architects 
aud  surveyors,  Albert-square,  Manchester  : — 

J.  Robertson,  Sheffield  £2,847  0 0 

Lynam  A Kidd,  Nottingham  2,670  0 0 

H.  Vickeis,  Nottingham  2,450  0 0 

J.  Tomlinson  A Sons,  Sheffield  2,245  0 0 

J.  Fish,  Retford  2,161  10  0 

Chadwick  A Co.,  Rotherham  2,100  0 0 

R.  Mettam,  Retford  (accepted)  1,814  16  0 


GRAVESEND.— Eor  the  erection  of  a tavern  in  the  Old 
over-road.  Gravesend,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Wood.  Mr.  W. 


Nightingale  A Sons.... 

W.  A E.  Wallis 

Hill 

Archer  (accepted)  .... 
Ray  field  (withdrawn,  i 


622  0 0 


HULL. — For  parochial  offices.  Sealcoates,  Hull.  Mr. 

Samuel  Musgrave,  architect,  Hull:  — 

Jackson  A Son  £1,9'0  0 0 

Dal  by  A Son 1,647  15  0 

Siminson  1,696  16  0 

Good  1,681  10  10* 

Harper...  1,671  0 0 

Southern’s  Exors 1,486  10  6 

Ling 1,473  16  0 

Hall 1,41118  6 

Blackburn  1,400  0 u 

Goates 1,382  0 O 

Drury  1,360  0 o 

Freeman. 1,341  15  8 

Kendall* 1,336  14  0 

* Conditionally  accepted. 


ISLINGTON.  — For  rebuilding  the  Chapel  House 
public- house.  Chapel- street.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  A 
Aldwinckle,  architects,  East  India-avenuc,  Leadenhall- 
street.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

Godden  £4.725  0 0 

StaiueB  A Son  4,672  0 O 

Kirk  A Randall 4,493  0 0 

Peto  Bros 4,463  0 0 

H carle  4,317  0 0 

L.  H.  A R.  Roberts 4.247  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  4,242  0 O 

J.  A H.  Mills 4,200  0 0 

Perry  A Co 4,049  0 0 

Shurmur  (accepted) 3,942  0 O 
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KING’S  LYNN.— For  the  erection  of  new  hotel  and 
stables,  at  South  Lyan,  for  Moesrs.  Eyre  A Co.  Mr.  D. 
Cluck,  architect  : 

W.  Jarvis  

R.  Dye 

R.  Fayers  

Rarde'l  Bros 

W.  H.  Brown 

J.  Leach  (accepted) 

P.  H.  Dawes 


..£1,043  0 
930  0 
..  973  0 


948 


WEST  HAM.— For  the  construction  of  a brick  barrel 
intercepting  sewer,  4 ft.  3 in  diameter  and  836  ft  in 
length,  for  the  West  Ham  Local  Board  M LeM« 
Aneell  M.Inst.  C.E.,  engineer,  Town  - hall,  Stratford. 

“ ....  1 II V T Pnrt 


Aneell  M.Inst.  U.E.,  engineer,  eunu  - ------  — 

Quantities  by  Mee.t.,  B.  L.  Outt.e  i Son,  London- 
wall,  S.E. : — 


[All  of  Kiog’s  Lynn.] 


j 0 
925  0 0 


LEWISHAM  — For  enlargement  of  the  schools.  Lewis, 
ham  Bridge,  for  the  School  Board  for  London.  Mr.  T.  J. 
Bailey,  architect  : — 


Godfrey  A Son  

Stephenson 

II.  L.  Holloway  

E.  C.  Howell  A Son  .... 

F.  A F.  J.  Wood 

T.  Oldrey 

W.  Shurmur  

Patman  A Fotheringhai 

Lathey  Bros.  

Scrivenei  A Co 

J.  Grover  A Son  

Atherton  & Latta  

IV all  Bros 

Kirk  A Randall 

Stirapson  & Co 

J.  R.  Hunt  

W.  Johnson  

8.  J.  Jerrard 


2,125 
2,096 
2,089 
, 2,080 
2,077 
2,(  70 
, 2,059 


2,063 

2.049 

2,036 


McKenzie  & Anderson 

Edmondson  

T.  M.  Wisewell  

L.  Bottoms  

Botterill 

W.  Cunliffe  

J.  J.  Robson  

J.  W.  & J.  Reave  

B.  Cook  A Co.,  Battersea 


No.  1.  No.  2. 

£3,616  10  £3,971  5 0 

3,064  12  3,786  12  6 


terms  of  subscription. 

THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  ^ resident* 
iu  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  theratooflSls.l’eraiimun 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America,  1 ““ 

HZ'1  'Sn5tU;S“So-S.  « 'dotoiab  roimDJtlSlBK. 
Publisher,  No,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C.  


i 0 3,450  . 

! 0 3.418  0 

i 0 3,145  0 


(a. 


W.  N 


SSSr 


fSPFCTAL  NOTICE. — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 

refch  uSo  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  del  rered 
at  our  ofliee,  46.  Catherine-street,  V\  .C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  “ Thb  Bcildbb,  London.” 


Box  Ground  Stone 

is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions  , 
being  a -well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stone,  ji 
50,000  ft.  cube  in  stock. 

PIOTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  S.O.,  WILTS.  [Advt.  1! 


l’,917  0 0 


0 0 


LEWISHAM.— For  the  erection  of  new  workroom  for 
Mr.  Oates.  Lee  High-road,  Kent.  Mr.  H.  T.  Bonner, 
architect,  High-street,  Lewisham:— 

Jerrard  £556  0 0 

Robson  602  14  0 

Kennard  Bros,  (accepted)  495  0 0 


J.  8. — (1.  A W.-A.  J.  F.-L.  C.  R.-L.  T.  G.  E.-R.  F CJnot  pmc; 
„ical ; would  make  the  matter  worse  as  soon  as  the  snow  mei  wi. 

J.  O.  (we  doubt  if  any  good  purpose  would  bo  served  by  pubUshmg 
your  account  of  expenditure  iu  the  matter).— W.  H.  1.  (we  ao  not 
know  of  any  such  publication).  . 

All  statement,  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
,y  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publi 


LONDON.— For  erecting  and  completing  St.  George's 
House,  Eastcheap.  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph,  architect,  Basing- 
hall-street : — 

Perry  A Co.,  Tredegar  Works,  Bow 
(accepted)  £21,250  0 0 


NORTHAMPTON.  -For  the  erection  of  a new  Wesleyan 
School  Chapel,  with  wood  block-flooring,  Kingsley  Park, 
Northampton.  Mr.  H.  H.  Dyer,  architect — ■ 


Walls 

Ialip  

Mitchel  

Reynolds  A Son, 

Ireson  

Green  Bros 

Dunkley 

Woodford  A So 

Clay  son  Bros. 

G.  Fisher  

Bassford 

G.  White  

Hickman 

J.  B.  Clark... 

Booster  .. 

G.  Tompk: 


addre 


compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  givU 


public  u 


e responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
ngs,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

}Ve  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Uk.  .r  (beyut.d 

advertisements  aud  other  exclusively  business  matters  should 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 


BeBt  Bath  Stone,  for  Winter  use. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground, 

Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down,  and  ( Summer 
Farleigh  Down.  I Dried. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited,  I 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt,  i 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  QuarneB  I 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  audit 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  llmrn-i 
ster,  Somerset.— Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt.1 


Doulting  Bros  Stone 

HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  Stona 

_TTT„  ttah  T tmh  and  Lime  MerchantB,j 

BLUE  LIAS  LIMB  gtoke  . . Ham, I 

(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [Advt.! 


A COLOURED  TITLE-rAGE  may 
application  at  the  Office. 
CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numb. 


READING  CASES  (Cloth).  ..  . 

price  2s.  each  ; also 
THE  FORTY-NINTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder-'  (bound),  price 
Twelve  Shillings  ami  Sixpence,  will  be  ready  on  the 

16th  lust. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  c 
bound  at  a cost  ol  .: 


(accepted)  

[All  of  Northampton  j 


YAUXHALL. — For  casing  iron  work,  at  Barrett  A Co.' 


factory,  Bond-street,  Vauxliall,  with  concrete.  Mr.  E. 
Rawlings,  architect.  Victoria-street,  Westminster.  Quan- 
tities supplied  : — 


had,  gratis, 


n personal 
;ady,  price 
s.  to  hold  a Month’s  Numbers, 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials:: 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floorB,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt 


. 6d.  . 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Vj  n Ji-XbUT  m o vyj.v  nu  . 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
SITUATION  S aND'general  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


;ies  supplied  :— 

F.  SteDt  A Co £2,385 

C.  Drake  * Co 1,764 

Hitchina  A Co.  (accepted) 


1,374  5 6 


IONS  VACANT,  PARTNEKSUll'S.  ArraLAiioi 
TRADE  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words  ........  Os.  (id. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
4c.  may  be  obUined  on  application  to  .be  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  teu  words) 0=.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

- • Stamps  must  nof  bo  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  II 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


WORTHING.  For  building  mortuary  for  the  Worth- 
ing Local  Hoard.  Mr.  Walter  Horne,  architect  and  town 
eurveyor.  Worthing  — 

W.  Stanbridge £166  12  0 

Bridger  A Son  120  0 0 

T.  Steam  U3  7 0 

A.  Crouch  

T.  H.  Churcher 
Sneuin  A Son 

C.  C.  Cook 

J.  Blaker 

W.  W.  Sandell 
J.  Churcber 


101  10 


97  10  0 

98  15  0 
93  10  0 
92  10  0 


at’thePost-office,  Covent  garden,  W.C.  - 

DOUGLAS  F0URDRINIER.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Cath- 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  oi 
THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
MONIALS 4c  left  at  the  Office  iu  reply  to  Advertisements,  aud 

MON1-  , ..  ..  lotto-  COPIES  ONLY  should 


rougly 


OPPCT  A T -ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
RS i CjOXALi.  m ENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 
“ must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  onWEDNES- 


W.  Churcher  (accepted)  

[All  of  Worthing.] 
[Surveyor’s  estimate,  £33. ] 


S Advertising  in  " T 
to  the  Office.  46. 
free  of  charge.  I 


Asplialte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [A-PVI 1 


B,  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 

Millbank  Sawmills,  Grosvenor-road,  S.W. ; 
Whitfield-street,  W.; 

And  Store-street,  London,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  3,152,  and  Private  Wire  con 
necting  Business  Premises.  


MICHELMORE  & REAE 


/"'(OLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGE 

LEVER,  SCREW,  A BARREL  BOL1 


e Builder,  ''  may  have  Replies  addressed 
atberine-street.  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
Iters  will  be  forwarded  il  addressed 
.,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 


Self-Acting'  "FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Descriptt 

36a,  borough  roa: 
LONDON,  S.E.  I 


DIBCOUNT  TO  BUILDER8. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

ZIWC  M,  O O FING 


F.  BRABY  & CO. 


XjOLIIDOLT.  * + LIVERPOOL.  * * C3-HLA.SC3-OYA 

VIEILLE  MONTAGN^  SOLE  MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENINGS 


Particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices : — 352  to  364,  EUSTON  JtOAD,  LONDON,  N.W. 


Cj)t  Sr.ihn. 

Vol.  L.  No.  2241.  Saturday,  Jasbary  16, 1386. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Lirerpool  Cathedral  Competition : Interior  View  looking  East.— Design  by  Mr.  J ames  Brooks,  Architect 121-125 

Liverpool  Cathedral  Competition  : Interior  Yiew  looking  West.— Design  by  Mr.  James  Brooks,  Architect 128-129 

North  and  South  Elevations  of  Mr.  Brooks’s  Design  for  the  Liverpool  Cathedral 132, 133 

Ground  and  Triforium  Plans  of  Mr.  Brooks's  Design  for  the  Liverpool  Cathedral 136,  137 


The  Late  James  Ferguason  

Sewage  Purification.  By  John  C.  Thresh.  D.Sc.  (Loud.).  F.C.S.&c. 
Mr.  Brooks's  Design  for  Liverpool  Cathedral  

Plumbing  Problems 

Christian  Emblems  iu  Architecture 

Letter  from  Brussels  . 

Acton  Sewage  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  

Obituary 

Mr.  James  Brooks's  Design  for  Liverpool  Cathedral  
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The  Late  James  Fergusson. 


MONG  those  names 
in  the  history  of 
architecture  which 
are  memorable 
rather  in  connexion 
with  the  study  and 
critical  elucidation 
of  the  subject 
than  for  practical 
achievements  in  the 
art,  there  are  few  more  remarkable,  few  that  will 
have  left  a more  decided  impress  on  the  archi- 
tectural thought  and  work  of  their  own  and  of 
succeeding  generations,  than  that  of  the  clear- 
sighted student,  historian,  and  critic  whose 
death  all  architectural  England  is  this  week 
regretting.  He  was  a brilliant  representative 
of  a class  of  intellect  which  finds  its  pleasure 
and  its  purpose  iu  life  not  in  practice,  but  in 
theory  ; not  in  carrying  out  actual  work,  but 
in  drawing  together  all  the  information  avail- 
able in  regard  to  the  chosen  line  of  study  : in 
seeing  and  enabling  others  to  see  in  what 
directions  its  boundaries  can  be  extended,  bow 
its  ideal  can  be  heightened  and  perfected,  and 
what  are  the  lights  which  the  history  of  the 
past  sheds  upon  the  problems  of  the  present 
and  future. 

The  place  which  Fergusson  takes,  and  will, 
we  think,  long  continue  to  hold,  among  those 
who  have  contributed  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  subject  which  was  his  chief  study,  is 
almost  unique.  He  is  as  important  a writer 
on  architecture  in  the  modern  world  as 
Vitruvius  was  in  the  ancient  world,  but  in  a 
quite  different  sense.  Vitruvius,  though  he 
was  condemned  by  circumstances,  and,  per- 
haps, partly  by  his  own  idiosyncrasies  of 
character  (as  hinted  at  by  himself),  to  advise 
others  rather  than  to  make  architecture  of  his 


own,  was  by  education  and  learning  a practical 
architect,  more  interested,  in  fact,  in  the 
practical  than  the  artistic  side  of  his  profession, 
in  regard  to  which  latter  his  perceptions  were 
not  a little  narrowed  by  mere  scholastic 
pedantry.  Fergusson  always  disavowed  any 
claim  to  be  an  architect,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  and,  in  fact,  understated  his  own 
perceptions  and  knowledge  on  practical  points. 
But  he  possessed  that  power  of  taking  a broad 
view  of  the  whole  subject,  of  perceiving  the 
historic  and  aesthetic  relations  between  archi- 
tectural works  widely  separated  in  time  and 
distance,  which  was  the  best  possible  qualifica- 
tion for  the  most  important  work  which  he  has 
effected,  the  presentation  of  the  history  of 
the  known  architectural  styles  of  the  world  in 
one  comprehensive  survey.  Speaking  not 
long  since  of  architectural  works  for  students, 
we  mentioned  this  “ History  of  Architecture  ” 


as  standing  alone  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  There  are  theoretical  works  on  the 
principles  of  architecture  which  are  equally 
broad  and  comprehensive  in  their  {esthetic 
view  ; but  there  is  none  which  combines,  with 
this  breadth  of  perception  and  critical  insight, 
the  multifarious  illustration  and  criticism  of 
all  the  known  styles  of  architecture.  Such  a 
work,  of  course,  would  have  been  impossible 
for  any  one  except  in  modern  days,  when 
increased  facilities  of  communication  and  in- 
creased means  of  producing  and  collecting 
architectural  illustrations,  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  enable  a writer  in  his  study  to  survey 
architecture  “from  India  to  Peru.”  But  it 
would  have  been  equally  impossible,  even  with 
all  these  modern  advantages,  to  produce  such  a 
work  as  this,  not  to  mention  the  various  other 
studies  of  special  points  into  which  Fergusson 
entered,  without  that  dogged  perseverance  and 
persistance  in  labour,  that  “infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains,”  which  has  been  sometimes 
described  as  the  most  essential  element  of 
genius.  The  list  of  works,  besides  the  chief 
and  central  one,  which  Fergusson  has  left 
behind  him,  would  be  a tolerably  long  one 
even  if  they  represented  only  so  much  good 
literary  composition  and  thoughtful  theorising. 
But  considering  that  almost  every  one  of  them 
deals  with  some  subject  requiring  special  and 
laborious  investigation  to  lay  the  basis  of  the 
conclusions  arrived  at,  it  will  be  recognised 
that  there  can  have  been  few  harder  and  more 
untiring  workers  than  their  author,  among  the 
men  of  this  generation. 

Fergusson  was  the  second  son  of  Mr. 
William  Fergusson,  M.D.,  who  saw  a good 
deal  of  service  in  the  early  part  of  the  century 
as  a military  surgeon,  became  an  Inspector- 
General  of  Military  Hospitals,  and  appears  to 
have  held  enlightened  and  advanced  views,  for 
his  time,  on  many  questions  of  military  and 
civil  hygiene,  and  wrote  on  such  subjects 
with  the  terseness  and  perspicuity  which  are 
characteristic  also  of  his  son’s  writings  on 
architecture.  James  Fergusson,  who  was 
educated  at  a school  at  Hounslow,  was 
intended  to  be,  and  for  a time  became,  a 
working  partner  in  a mercantile  house  at 
Calcutta  with  which  his  family  were  con- 
nected. The  ancient  architecture  of  India, 
then  almost  unknown  ground,  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  his  attention  during  his  residence 
in  the  country,  and  he  finally,  having  made 
some  money  in  his  business,  gave  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  architecture.  His  first  important 
work  was  his  illustrated  book  on  the  “ Rock- 
cut  Temples  of  India,”  dedicated  to  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  and  the  result  was  a personal 
investigation  and  study  of  that  remarkable  and 
then  little  known  series  of  monuments ; a book 
which  at  once  threw  a new  light  on  the  subject 


(perhaps  we  need  not  say  a “ new  ” light,  for, 
in  fact,  there  was  little  or  none  before),  with 
which  his  name  has  been  ever  since  connected. 
In  his  preface  to  this  work  he  remarks  on  the 
confusion  of  ideas  which  prevailed  as  to  the 
date  and  the  architectural  classification  of  these 
monuments,  which,  by  any  who  had  referred  to 
them  at  all,  had  been  constantly  connected 
with  those  of  Egypt,  although,  iu  fact,  there 
was  little  resemblance  architecturally,  and 
Egypt  had  almost  ceased  to  exist  as  a country 
before  these  works  of  the  Indian  peninsula 
were  executed.  With  his  peculiar  turn  for 
method  and  classification,  he  set  about  in- 
vestigating the  special  characteristics  of  these 
works,  distinguishing  the  special  architectural 
forms  and  the  special  objects  which  marked 
out  one  class  of  structure  from  another  ; and 
it  is  an  early  instance  of  his  power  of  seizing 
on  and  bringing  out  the  latest  resemblances  of 
the  architecture  of  various  styles  and  countries, 
that  he  from  the  first  described  the  Buddhist 
Chaitya  caves  as  the  “ churches  ” of  the  region, 
as  distinguished  from  the  monasteries  (Vihara), 
and  even  described  their  various  parts  in  terms 
borrowed  from  English  ecclesiology.  The 
whole  of  Fergusson’s  subsequent  architectural 
work,  especially  the  “History  of  Architec- 
ture,” is  full  of  these  suggestive  comparisons 
betw’een  types  of  building  usually  regarded  as 
far  remote  from  one  another,  architecturally  as 
well  as  topographically  ; this  power  of  seeing 
essential  resemblances  beneath  accidental 
distinctions  of  detail,  which  often  enabled  him 
to  throw  such  a vivid  and  unexpected  light  on 
the  meaning  and  motif  of  an  architectural 
monument.  It  was  two  years  after  this  that 
the  book  appeared  which  always  remained  his 
own  favourite  among  his  writings, — “ The 
True  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,” — a book 
which  had  absolutely  no  literary  or  commercial 
success  whatever,  and  which  has  had,  up  to 
this  day,  we  imagine,  but  few  readers.  It 
would  have  found  a more  congenial  soil  in 
France,  or,  perhaps,  still  more,  in  Germany. 
It  is  an  exception  among  Fergusson’s  writings 
in  being  a work  of  pure  thought,  not  of  study ; 
it  is  a metaphysical  treatise,  in  fact,  though 
not  called  by  any  such  alarming  title  ; and 
John  Bull  has  never  taken  kindly  to  specula- 
tions of  this  kind.  Burke’s  essay  on  the 
“ Sublime  and  Beautiful,”  which  had  once  a 
kind  of  success,  would  probably  have  not 
received  so  much  notice  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fame  which  Burke  subsequently  gained 
in  another  department  of  intellectual  effort, 
better  understanded  of  the  people.  Besides, 
Burke  hardly  attempted  to  teach  anything  on 
the  subject,  or  to  lay  down  serious  proposi- 
tions ; he  only  speculated  and  reflected  in  well- 
turned  periods.  Fergusson  set  himself  to  lay 
down  a complete  theory  of  the  relation  of  art 


to  science,  expressed  in  formulated  tables  in 
which  the  various  arts,  from  cooking  up  to 
poetry,  were  assigned  their  proper  places  in  the 
scale  of  intellectual  effort  and  intellectual  plea- 
sure. Whether  any  propositions  on  such  a 
subject  will  ever  gain  universal  acceptance  or 
be  regarded  as  scientific  truths,  may  well 
be  doubted  ; but  the  book  is  one  which  no 
thoughtful  reader  will  go  through  without 
finding  matter  for  most  interesting  reflection 
in  it.  What  Fergusson  considered  the  central 
point  in  it,  the  central  point  of  his  intellectual 
life,  in  fact,  was  the  broad  distinction  which 
he  laid  down  on  it  between  art  and  science. 
“ Science  is  knowledge  of  all  nature  does  with- 
out man’s  intervention  ; art  is  knowledge  of 
all  those  modifications  that  man  works  on 
nature’s  productions.”  The  passage  in  which  lie 
describes  the  occurrence  of  this  idea  to  him, 
and  the  effect  which  it  had  on  his  view  of  the 
whole  subject  of  knowledge,  is  worth  quoting 
here  : — 


“In  early  life  my  mercantile  pursuits  kept  me 
too  closo  to  the  desk  to  have  time  for  society,  mid 
having  no  taste  for  the  ordinary  amusements  of  my 
fellow-labourers,  I sought  my  only  distraction  in 
reading.  Like  most  young  men,  the  science  that 
charmed  me  most  was  metaphysics;  but  I read  also 
a good  deal  of  chemistry  and  geology  ; tried  hard 
to  understand  crystallography  ; and  puzzled  my 
head  with  problems  of  mechanics  and  astronomy  ; 
in  short,  I bought  any  book  on  science  my  limited 
means  would  allow,  and  more  with  reference  to  the 
price  than  the  contents,  and,  as  was  to  b9  expected, 
soon  read  my  head  into  a chaos,  from  which  I in 
vain  attempted  to  escape.  1 struggled  long  and 
hard  to  classify  the  ill-digested  mass  of  incoherent 
facts  with  which  my  brain  was  filled,  but  for  a long 
time  in  vain  ; till  this  division  in’o  sciences  and  arts 
broke  upon  me,  aDd  all  became  clear.  It  came  upon 
me  like  a Hash  of  lightning.  From  that  time  I never 
bad  any  difficulty,  however  various  my  reading 
might  be.  Every  new  fact  found  at  once  its  appro- 
priate pigeon-hole  in  my  brain,-— nothing  came 
amiss  to  me ; and  I am  convinced  that  if  I have 
two  ideas  more  original  or  more  worth  recording 
than  my  neighbour,  I owe  it  tJ  the  happy’ inspira- 
tion of  that  hour. 

This  idea  once  broached,  I was  not  long  in  con- 
structing tables  to  represent  it,  and  tt'ese  were 
substantially  the  same  as  thoso  now  offered, 
my  knowlenge  increased,  1 continued  to  improve 
them,  of  course  ; but  I have  never  had  cause  to 
doubt  the  correctness  of  the  principle  or  of  the  base 
on  which  they  were  originally  constructed.” 

The  appearance  of  the  “ Rock-cut  Temples  ” 
in  1845  had  been  followed  two  years  later  by 
the  beautifully  - illustrated  work,  entitled 
“ Picturesque  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Archi- 
tecture in  Iiindostan,”  which  seems  to  have 
been  intended  to  give  a popular  interest  and 
illustration  to  a subject  which  he  had  pre- 
viously treated  in  a manner  more  especially 
addressed  to  architects  and  archaeologists.  It 
is  an  illustration  of  the  activity  of  his  mind, 
and  the  variety  of  subjects  to  which  he  gave 
bis  thoughts  in  earlier  days,  that  in  the  same 
year  as  the  publication  of  the  “True  Prin- 


author  soon  perceived  that  more  might  be 
made  of  it,  and  ten  years  later  it  re-appeared 
in  two  much  thicker  and  more  fully- illustrated 
volumes  as  “ The  History  of  Architecture.” 
The  section  on  Indian  architecture,  as  a subject 
on  which  the  author  had  special  knowledge, 
bad  occupied  a rather  disproportionately  large 
space  in  the  first  edition  ; but  this  subject  was 
now  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  book,  to 
re-appear  in  1876  under  the  title  of  “ History 
of  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture,”  forming 
the  third  volume  of  the  “ History  of  Architec- 
ture.” But  previously  to  this,  in  1862,  another 
and  remarkably  interesting  volume  had  ap- 
peared, the  “ History  of  Modern  Architecture,” 
which  forms  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a fourth 
volume  of  the  history.  The  division  of  subject 
here  suggested  is  significant.  Fergusson  was 
the  first  to  see  clearly  that  since  the  days  of 
the  Renaissance,  w’hen  architecture  became  an 
effort  to  reproduce  the  styles  of  former  ages, 
or  to  work  on  their  lines  and  suggestions, 
the  art  had  entered  on  an  entirely  new  phase, 
different  from  any  which  to  our  knowledge  it 
had  gone  through  before.  He  has  succeeded 
in  impressing  this  idea  on  his  generation,  so 
that  it  is  now  accepted  as  a commonplace  and  a 
matter  of  course  by  many  who  forget,  or 
who  never  recognised,  to  whom  they  were 
indebted  for  it.  Considering  Fergusson’s 
strong  opinion  as  to  the  futility  of  archi- 
tectural reproductions,  his  criticism  on  the 
productions  of  the  modern  period  is  singularly 
fair  and  well  balanced.  Recognising  that  the 
path  taken  by  the  architects  of  the  modern 
era  is  essentially  a false  one  from  his  point  of 
view,  he  can,  nevertheless,  give  full  credit  to 
the  talent  and  partial  originality  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  this  period,  and  do  justice  to  genius 
though  exhibited  under  what  may  he  regarded 
as  a mistaken  system.  What  he  does  not 
seem  to  recognise  is  the  comparative  impossi- 
bility of  reviving  the  old  system  and  the  old 
feeling.  We  are  weighted  now  with  a thousand 
precedents  thrust  upon  us  through  our  modern 
familiarity  with  styles  of  past  ages  and  distant 
countries.  We  can  never  again  work  out  our 
own  original  bent  with  the  straightforward 
faith  and  ardour  of  those  who  knew  no  style 
but  their  own,  and  had  no  precedents  and 
examples  to  disturb  their  singleness  of  aim. 

We  can  only  find  space  to  mention  the 
remainder  of  Fergusson’s  architectural  works. 
An  early  production  was  his  first  essay  on  the 
“Topography  of  Jerusalem,  with  a Restored 
Flan  of  the  Temple,”  published  in  1847,  a 
subject  which  was  a favourite  one  with  him 
always,  and  to  which  he  returned  in  1878  in 
his  more  elaborate  work  on  the  “ Temples  of 
the  Jews.”  Of  his  views  on  the  architecture  of 
Solomon’s  Temple  a good  deal  has  just  been 
said  in  Mr.  Robins’s  interesting  paper  on  the 
subject,  the  second  portion  of  which  is  given  in 


ciples  ” he  published  a tolerably  elaborate  work  another  column  of  this  number.  In  1851 


on  “A  Proposed  new  System  of  Fortification,” 
a subject-  in  which  he  was  much  interested. 
In  the  same  year,  also,  he  read  a paper  before 
the  Institute  of  Architects  on  “ The  History 
of  the  Pointed  Arch,”  and  published  a small 
work,  not  much  more  than  a pamphlet,  on  the 
British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  and 
the  Record  Office,  suggesting  improvements  in 
the  planning,  arrangement,  and  architectural 
design  of  those  buildings,  or,  at  least,  showing 
where  the  architectural  design  might  have 
been  improved  while  yet  there  was  time.  His 
remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject  show  that 
at  this  period  he  had  already  adopted  those 
strong  views  as  to  the  futility  of  expecting 
anything  good  to  come  out  of  mere  architec- 
tural precedent,  which  he  maintained  through- 
out his  life,  and  which  are  exhibited,  with 
amusing  directness,  in  this  little  hook,  as  when 
he  recommends  that  the  forty-four  columns 
should  be  removed  from  the  British  Museum 
“and  be  made  use  of  to  erect  a peristyle 
temple  in  one  of  the  parks.” 

The  great  work  now  known  as  the  “ History 
of  Architecture  ” first  appeared  in  1855,  as  a 
two-volume  book  under  the  title  the  “ Hand- 
book of  Architecture.”  Even  in  this  form  it 
was  a very  large  work,  embracing  an  immense 
amount  of  research  and  labour,  and  a great 
success  as  supplying  a form  of  text-book  of 
the  subject  that  was  much  wanted.  But  the 


appeared  his  work  on  “ The  Palaces  of 
Nineveh  and  Persepolis  Restored,”  and  in 
1862  a volume  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus.  In  1872  he 
published  a remarkably  interesting  work  on 
the  “Rude  Stone  Monuments”  of  the  world, 
giving  a comprehensive  view  of  this  subject  as 
he  had  done  of  architecture  in  general  in  the 
“ History  ” ; this  was  followed  in  1877  by  a 
smaller  work  especially  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  monuments  of  this  kind  in 
the  Orkneys.  In  1880  appeared  a sumptuous 
work  on  the  “ Cave  Temples  of  India,”  under- 
taken by  him  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  James 
Burgess,  and  illustrated  from  drawings  made 
by  the  latter  gentleman  and  his  assistants 
during  the  progress  of  a survey  in  India.  In 
1883  appeared  one  of  his  most  interesting 
works,  “The  Parthenon  : an  Essay  on  the  Mode 
in  which  Light  was  introduced  into  the  Temples 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,”  in  which  he 
summed  up  the  reasons  for  his  long-adopted 
opinion  on  this  point,  in  favour  of  what  may 
he  called  a “ clearstory  ” method  of  lighting, 
by  openings  through  the  roof  admitting  light 
to  a range  of  vertical  windows  ; not  skylights. 
Fergusson’s  views  on  this  subject  are  well 
known  among  architects  and  archaeologists,  and 
considering  how  little  actual  fact  there  is  to 
go  upon,  he  may  be  said  to  have  established 
them  with  a probability  which  is  next  door 


to  certainty.  His  treatment  of  this  suhjec  j 
is  an  admirable  example  of  clear  and  logical; 
reasoning. 

Among  the  papers  which  Fergusson  rea<;- 
before  the  Institute  of  Architects,  and  whici 
are  embodied  in  their  Transactions,  the  follow1 
ing  may  be  mentioned  : “The  Architecture  o - 
Southern  India”  (January  7,  1850);  “Thl1 
Architecture  of  Nineveh”  March  10,  1 851)  r 
“ The  Architectural  Splendour  of  the  City  o - 
Beejapore”  (November  27,  1854);  “Thl 
Great  Dome  of  Sultan  Mohammed’s  Tomb  al 
Beejapore”  (December  11,  1854)  ; “Notes  o:| 
the  Site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre”  (1861); 
“Mode  in  which  Light  was  introduced  int 
Greek  Temples”  (November  18,  1861)  ; “Thl 
Erechtheum”  (February  14,  1876);  suppled 
ment  to  the  same  (June  23,  1879);  “Th!1 
Temple  of  Diana  and  the  Hypaffhrum  of  th 
Greeks”  (January  22,  1877);  and  “Th 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  ” (June,  1883)1) 
the  latter  in  relation  to  Mr.  Wood’s  famous  did 
covery.  On  many  of  these  papers  he  bestowe 
a great  amount  of  thought  and  care  ; the 
were  often  the  first  presentation  of  ideas  to  b 
subsequently  worked  out  in  a more  detaileji 
and  elaborate  manner  ; and  the  reading  < . 
some  of  them  marked  some  memorable  evening,  * 
at  the  Institute. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  one  or  two  case: 
Fergusson’s  ingenuity  in  suggesting  new  soli 
tions  of  perplexed  problems  in  urchrcologlji 
carried  him  a little  too  far  ; and  his  theoij 
about  the  site  of  the  true  Constantinian  Churc 1 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  has  certainly  not  prove|i 
itself,  although  the  reasoning  with  which  it  wi! 
supported  was  so  ingenious  and  interesting,  at , 
so  admirably  drawn  out,  that  every  one  worn! 
regret  not  to  have  had  it.  In  regard  to  th 
and  some  other  of  his  favourite  theories,  L 
showed  something  of  that  defect  which  w 
attributed  to  Macaulay,  and  which  seems  i:: 
digenous  with  Scotchmen  of  ability,  of  heii 
“ too  sure  of  everything,”  and  once  bavin 
formed  a theory,  he  stuck  to  it  through  ill 
opposition,  and  conceded  nothing  to  any  or 
In  some  cases,  however,  this  hard-headed  pe 
sistence  gained  its  end  thoroughly,  and  opinion 
which  were  at  first  regarded  as  very  questick 
able  were  finally  carried  by  sheer  dint  j( 
hammering  at  them  till  he  drove  them  hoi 
to  people.  Another  defect  which  may  be  me: 
tioned  in  his  critical  dealing  with  architectill 
is,  curiously  enough,  of  an  exactly  opposj; 
nature  to  this;  it  is  that  of  being  too  much  > 
an  enthusiast.  If  the  judgments  on  remaiji 
able  buildings  in  history,  with  which  til 
“History  of  Architecture”  abounds,  he  co 
pared,  the  reader  will  be  surprised  to  find  h i 
many  different  works  of  different  periods  I) 
has  been  desired  to  regard  as  superior  |j 
anything  or  almost  anything  else  that  had  e 
been  done ; the  writer’s  enthusiasm  for  •)! 
object  of  his  admiration  at  the  moment  can 
ing  him  away,  regardless  of  what  he  had  sil 
in  the  same  terms  elsewhere  about  some  ot 
buildings.  This  is  a fault  very  easily  pardon- 
it  certainly  makes  a book  more  pleasant  to 
reader  than  one  in  which  he  is  always  aslf 
to  hold  the  balance  of  a cold  criticism.  r| 
adverse  criticisms  in  the  “History,”  the  reasi 
why  this  or  that  building  is  wholly  or  parti:i 
a failure,  are  always  worth  reading;  eveijf 
we  differ  from  the  author,  he  always  sets,*, 
thinking. 

Fergusson’s  assiduity  of  study  did  not  | 
vent  him  from  giving  much  time  to  soci;  * 
His  labours  were  carried  on  with  unwea: 
punctuality  during  the  earlier  portion  of  >, 
London  day,  up  till  about  four  in  the  al 
noon.  A few  minutes  only  were  allowed,' 
lunch  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  with  v 
exception  the  morning  labours  were  reg 
and  uninterrupted.  Those  who  had 
privilege  of  occasionally  consulting  him  du. 
working  hours  about  some  architectural  qil 
tion  would  find  him  there,  seated  in 
admirably-arranged  library,  occupied  oven  , 
solution  of  some  new  point  in  archceologyjl 
contriving  a suggestion  of  his  own  for  the  i 
means  of  carrying  out  some  newly-proje 
public  improvement.  From  the  cabinets  pi: 
about  the  room,  photographs  and  drawinp 
buildings  and  architectural  details  fromr 
quarters  of  the  earth  were  forthcoming,  to  c : 
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up  or  illustrate  any  point  on  which  the  visitor 
might  ask  for  information,  or  adduce  a theory 
of  his  own.  Fergusson  was,  in  fact,  an  emi- 
nently business-like  man,  and  without  this 
quality  he  could  never  have  got  through  the 
work  he  did  in  the  way  he  did  it.  During  the 
period  when  he  acted  as  architectural  adviser 
to  the  Office  of  W orks, — a position  which  for 
a short  time  held,  until  he  found  it  was  to 
degenerate  into  a merely  nominal  one,  such  as 
he  could  not  consent  to  hold, — he  spent  much 
trouble  in  improving  and  refining  on  the  official 
architecture.  When,  however,  it  was  claimed 
in  official  quarters  that  a certain  building, 
which  was  by  no  means  admired,  had  been 
passed  with  his  approval,  he  was  careful  to 
distinguish,  and  in  a dry  letter  addressed  to 
this  journal  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  done 
his  best  to  improve  certain  elevations  which 
he  had  found  already  drawn  out,  and  hoped  he 
had  succeeded,  but  what  his  real  opinion  on 
the  design  was,  he  added,  “ is  known  only  to 
yours  faithfully,  Jas.  Fergusson.”  We  share 
in  the  regret  that  has  been  elsewhere  expressed, 
that  his  remarkable  combination  of  critical 
insight,  business  habits,  and  absolute  honesty 
of  purpose,  were  not  more  systematically 
utilised  by  the  Government  in  obtaining  advice 
and  assistance  about  many  projects  on  which 
they  have  often  very  much  needed  such 
advice.  We  believe  it  was  mainly  owing  to 
him  that  the  Wellington  Monument  was  ever 
so  far  completed  as  now,  when  it  wants  only 
its  crowning  equestrian  group  ; we  are  sure  it 
was  not  owing  to  him  that  it  was  placed  in  its 
present  absurd  position.  It  was  also,  we 
believe,  owing  to  his  persistent  opposition  that 
the  wild  scheme  of  internally  veneering 
St.  Paul’s  with  marble,  with  an  accompani- 
ment of  mosaics  in  the  Byzantine  style,  was 
never  commenced  ; completed  it  never  would 
have  been  under  any  circumstances. 

Though,  as  we  have  said,  deprecating  any 
claim  to  be  considered  as  an  architect,  Fer- 
gusson had  one  building  carried  out  from  his 
designs,  the  picture  gallery  for  Miss  North’s 
paintings  at  Kew,  which  was  very  successful 
in  fulfilling  its  aim,  and  in  which  his  idea  of 
the  Greek  method  of  temple-lighting  was  put 
into  actual  practice. 

Fergusson  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight, 
an  age  which  would  hardly  have  been  credited 
to  him  by  those  who  knew  his  eagerness  in  the 
pursuit  of  every  new  architectural  topic,  and 
the  general  impression  of  vigour  and  mental 
energy  which  his  measured  but  incisive  con- 
versation left  on  his  hearer.  He  spent  a long 
life,  of  labour  over  a peculiarly  fascinating 
subject,  he  has  left  a noble  record  of  steady 
work  behind  him,  and  done  much  to  lighten 
and  direct  the  studies  of  many  others  in  the 
same  field. 


SEWAGE  PURIFICATION. 

BY  JOHN  C.  THRESH,  D.SC.(LOND.),  F.C.S.,  ETC. 

BURING  the  past  twenty  years  an 
immense  amount  of  time  and  money 
has  been  expended  in  devising  and 
1 testing  methods  of  sewage  purifica- 
tion, and  the  results  have  been  altogether  out 
of  proportion  to  the  efforts.  Most  unfor- 
tunately much  energy  has  been  wasted  by  the 
unscientific  researches  of  numerous  experi- 
menters leading  them  to  erroneous  conclusions, 
thus  placing  impediments  in  the  path  of  pro- 
gress. Men,  who  neither  by  training  nor  educa- 
tion are  adapted  to  undertake  original  investi- 
gations, are  to  be  found  enthusiastically  experi- 
menting, perfectly  at  random,  in  the  hope  of 
ultimately  being  by  a lucky  accident  the 
discoverer  of  a successful  solution  of  this  great 
sanitary  problem.  Such  men  are  encouraged 
by  the  fact  that  no  scheme  is  too  absurd  to 
obtain  a trial  ; in  fact,  in  certain  quarters  it 
appears  to  be  a sine  qud  non  that  a system 
must  on  the  face  of  it  be  impracticable  to 
ensure  its  being  tried.  So  many  promising 
plans  when  practically  tested  have  been  found 
wanting  that  corporations  are  to  be  found  who 
■will,  as  a forlorn  hope,  try  anything,  however 
preposterous.  In  many  places  heavy  burdens 
have  been  placed  upon  the  ratepayers  in  adopt- 
ing systems  of  sewage  purification  which  very 


little  investigation  by  an  expert  would  have 
shown  to  be  impracticable.  In  other  cases, 
badly- devised  experiments,  only  capable  of 
giving  fallacious  results,  have  been  undertaken 
and  reports  published  which  have  Iproved 
eminently  misleading  and  mischievous. 

It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  any  one  system 
of  treating  sewage  by  precipitation  can  be 
devised  applicable  alike  for  small  and  large 
towns,  agricultural,  mining,  and  manufacturing 
districts.  Before  any  scheme  is  adopted  it 
should  be  most  carefully  investigated  as  to  its 
suitability  for  that  particular  locality  ; first  of 
all  in  the  sanitary  laboratory  of  the  town  or 
district  (and  every  town  and  district  should 
have  such  a laboratory  for  the  use  of 
its  officer  of  health,  who,  as  well  as  being 
a medical  man,  should  be  a chemist),  and 
afterwards,  if  it  gives  promise  of  success,  let 
it  be  tried  on  the  largest  possible  scale. 
Although  a process  may  give  fairly  satisfactory 
results  when  tried  on  a small  scale  in  a labo- 
ratory, it  does  not  of  necessity  follow  that  it 
will  prove  practicable  when  applied  to  the 
whole  sewage  of  a town  ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  useless  expecting  satisfactory  results 
on  a (scale  of  any  magnitude  from  a system 
which  does  not  succeed  in  the  laboratory. 
For  these  reasons,  then,  the  first  experiments 
should  be  made  by  a chemist,  and  unless  he 
reports  very  satisfactorily  as  to  the  results  it  is 
folly  to  proceed  further.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
it  is  far  easier  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  precipi- 
tants  and  deodorisers  when  working  with  small 
quantities  (a  few  gallons)  of  sewage,  than  when 
experimenting  with  large  quantities.  In  the 
former  case  the  character  of  the  raw  sewage 
and  of  the  effluent  is  readily  ascertained  ; in 
the  latter  this  is  most  difficult,  the  strength  of 
the  sewage  flowing  into  the  tank  varying  con- 
siderably from  hour  to  hour,  and  generally  it 
is  possible  to  obtain  a sample  of  effluent  which 
can  be  relied  upon  as  representing  in  compo- 
sition the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  tank. 
Usually,  on  the  large  scale,  it  is  necessary  to 
examine  many  samples  both  of  the  raw  and 
treated  sewage,  collected  at  different  periods 
of  the  day,  and  in  different  seasons  (wet  and 
dry).  The  results  being  reliable,  and  the  cost  in 
chemicals  and  in  labour,  within  reason ; answers 
can  be  given  to  the  following  questions,  which 
would  enable  a sound  conclusion  to  be  arrived 
at  as  to  whether  the  system  could  safely  be 
adopted. 

1.  Does  the  process  remove  all  the  suspended 
matter  in  the  sewage  ? 

2.  Does  it  remove  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  dissolved  putrescible  matter  ? 

3.  Does  the  sludge  deposited  permit  of 
being  readily  removed,  pressed,  and  dried,  and 
what  is  its  manurial  value  ? 

4.  Can  the  matter  added  to  the  sewage 
possibly  be  deleterious  if  ever  used  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  actual  requirements  ? 

A typically  perfect  process  would  not  only 
remove  all  suspended  matters,  but  also  all 
the  putrescible  soluble  impurities,  and  yield  a 
sludge  containing  the  whole  of  the  constituents 
of  the  sewage  possessing  manurial  value.  The 
materials  used  would  also  be  inexpensive,  and 
destitute  of  all  noxious  properties,  save  to  the 
very  lowest  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
We  seem  as  far  as  ever  from  discovering  a 
process  thus  efficient,  but  no  process  should  be 
adopted  unless,  after  a fairly-conducted  trial, 
the  results  allow  of  answers  being  given  to  the 
above  questions  which,  with  regard  to  our 
present  state  of  knowledge,  can  be  considered 
satisfactory. 

A paper,  published  in  your  issue  of  the  26th 
ult.,  by  Mr.  Conder,  C.E.,  illustrates,  in  a 
striking  degree,  the  fallacious  manner  in  which 
experiments  on  sewage  purification  are  fre- 
quently conducted,  and  the  very  slender  basis 
required  by  an  honest  enthusiast  whereupon  to 
found  statements  of  an  extraordinary  character. 
The  paper  contains  an  account  of  an  experi- 
ment which  he  says  was  “ a practical  success,” 
demonstrating  the  “ most  important  results  of 
his  new  and  powerful  method  of  disinfec- 
tion.” 

The  experiment  was  made  with  a sewer  in 
which  theflow  is  said  to  be  “extremely  irregular, 
varying  from  almost  nothing  to  sixty  gallons 
per  minute,  the  latter  volume  being  in  great 


part  due  to  the  waste  water  of  a large  brewery.” 
No  statement  is  made  as  to  the  flow  during 
the  experiment,  nor  do  samples  appear  to  have 
been  taken  from  time  to  time  of  the  untreated 
sewage.  Into  this  sewer  at  some  distance  from 
its  outlet  thepurifying  agent  was  allowed  to  flow 
at  a uniform  rate.  Before  commencing  the 
experiment  (but  how  long  before  is  not  stated) 
a sample  of  sewage  was  taken  from  the  end 
of  the  sewer,  and  certainly  such  a sample 
of  water-carried  sewage  was  never  heard  of 
before,  since  on  analysis  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain 11 ‘3  per  cent,  of  solid  matter,  i.e.t  7,910 
grains  per  gallon.  After  allowing  the  dis- 
infectant to  run  in  for  a few  hours  the  effluent 
was  found  to  be  “ clear  and  bright.”  Now,  a 
worse  stream  than  this  with  such  a varying 
flow  could  not  possibly  have  been  selected  for 
the  experiment,  and  we  know  nothing  of  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  sewage  treated.  The 
sample  collected  at  some  time  prior  to  the 
experiment  must  have  been  the  mud  deposited 
at  the  mouth  of  the  sewer  during  a period  when 
little  fluid  was  flowing  through,  since  ordinary 
sewage  sludge  only  contains  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  of  dry  solid  matter.  If  we  are  to  suppose 
that  this  Avas  the  constitution  of  the  stuff  flow- 
ing down  the  sewer,  and  which  by  the  treat- 
ment was  rendered  “clear  and  bright,”  the 
result  certainly  appears  miraculous.  Is  it  not 
more  likely,  however,  that,  during  the  experi- 
ment, the  large  brewery  flushed  the  drain1?  If 
not,  the  result  is  so  incredible  that  it  must 
admit  of  some  other  explanation  than  that  of 
the  action  of  a few  grains  of  ferrous  sulphate. 

Again,  as  an  example  of  what  may  be 
advam  ed  as  a fact,  without  a shadow  of  proof 
being  adduced,  take  the  following  sentence 
from  the  same  article  : — “The  weight  of  the 
putrescible  matter  resolved  and  escaping  as 
non-combustible  gas  is  a little  more  than  that 
of  the  chemicals  added.”  This  certainly  is  a 
discovery  of  a marvellous  property  possessed 
by  the  chemicals  employed,  a property  entirely 
overlooked  by  the  numerous  chemists  who 
have  investigated  the  action  of  salts  of  iron 
on  sewage  waters.  Before  giving  it  credence, 
however,  we  should  like  to  know  the  nature 
of  the  experiments  upon  which  so  startling  a 
statement  is  based.  The  climax  is,  however, 
reached  in  the  sentence  following  the  one  just 
quoted  : — “ Thus  there  is  no  sludge.”  Surely 
such  an  inference  from  such  premisses  was 
never  before  drawn. 

As  Mr.  Conder  has  alluded  to  my  correspond- 
ence with  him  through  the  columns  of  the 
Manchester  Gxiardian,  I may  add  that  in 
answer  to  his  claim, — that  the  mere  addition 
of  a small  quantity  of  ferrous  sulphate  to  the 
foulest  sewage  would  cause  it  to  become 
sweet  and  clear,  dissipate  a portion  of  the 
organic  matter  in  the  form  of  gas,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  remainder  in  a dense  pulverulent 
form,  — I showed  that  such  results  were 
diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  all  previous 
experimenters,  and  that  I had  carefully 
repeated  the  experiments  he  described  with 
several  different  samples  of  sewage,  and  in  all 
cases  found  the  results  most  unsatisfactory, 
little  or  no  purifying  action  taking  place.  I 
also  pointed  out  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  the  experiments  he  then  recorded. 

Even  in  experimenting  with  sewage  scientific 
method  cannot  safely  be  ignored  ; where  it  is 
the  result  can  only  be  disappointment  and 
pecuniary  loss. 


Norwood. — A handsome  reredos  has  been 
erected  in  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Norwood.  The 
structure,  which  stands  about  18  ft.  high,  is  of 
richly-carved  alabaster  and  marble.  In  the 
centre  is  a large  cross  with  censing  on  either 
side,  the  “Agnus  Dei”  being  in  the  centre  of 
the  cross.  Above  is  a large  gabled  canopy, 
flanked  with  pinnacles  and  supported  on  corbels 
and  twisted  shafts  with  carved  capitals,  &c. 
The  style  is  Gothic,  of  a Venetian  type.  The 
walls  of  the  Sanctuary  have  also  been  lined 
with  a dado  of  alabaster  and  marble.  The 
work  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  N.  Hitoh,  of 
Harleyford  - road,  Kennington,  from  designs 
prepared  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bickerdike,  of  Adam- 
street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  The  interior  of  the 
church  was  remodelled  some  years  ago  by  the 
late  Mr.  G.  E.  Street. 

* 


MR.  BROOKS’S  DESIGN  FOR  LIVER- 
POOL CATHEDRAL. 


JE  propose  in  this  and  the  two  follow- 
ing numbers  of  the  Builder  to  give 
in  succession  the  main  features  of 
each  design  in  our  illustration  pages, 


together  with  such  passages  of  their  authors’ 
reports  on  them  as  may  be  necessary  to  fully 
explain  their  views.  In  the  present  number 
we  give  reproductions  of  as  many  of  Mr. 
James  Brooks’s  numerous  drawings  as  we  can 
find  space  for  at  one  time.  These  include  the 
plan  of  the  ground-floor  and  the  triforium  plan, 
the  north  and  south  elevations  (the  west  front 
having  been  already  shown  in  the  view  we  pub- 
lished last  week),  and  the  two  large  views  of 
the  interior,  looking  east  and  west  respectively. 

The  accompanying  block  plan  shows  the  site 
as  it  now  exists,  with  the  small  church  of  St.  John 
standing  in  the  centre  of  it.  The  area  is  at 
present  the  old  burial-ground  or  church-yard, 
a fact  which  has  been  adduced  against  its  use 
as  a site  for  the  cathedral,  and  is  the  only 
argument  against  the  site,  perhaps,  which  is  at 
all  practically  a serious  one.  The  same  diffi- 
culty has  had  to  be  faced  before,  however,  in 
similar  cases,  and  is  not  insurmountable,  though 
considerations  both  of  sanitation  and  sentiment 
will  necessitate  great  care  in  the  preparation  of 
the  site  for  its  intended  purpose.  The  east 
and  north  sides  of  the  site,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  figures,  are  the  highest  portions  of  the 
ground,  which  falls  rapidly  from  east  to  west. 
St.  George’s  Hall  flanks  the  east  boundary, 
and  opposite  to  the  northern  boundary,  at  the 
further  side  of  the  street,  is  the  group  of 
buildings  in  Classical  style  which  has  gradually 
risen  up  there,— the  Free  Library,  the  Picton 
Reading-room,  and  the  Walker  Art  Gallery. 

Mr.  Brooks  places  his  church  at  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  site,  as  shown  in  his  small 


block  plan  subjoined,  leaving  the  ground  to  the 
south  of  it  clear,  except  for  the  line  of  sub- 
sidiary buildings  which  skirts  a portion  of  it, 
and  which  is  commenced  from  the  lower  level, 
the  upper  story  of  these  buildings  being  on  a 
level  with  the  cathedral  floor,  or  nearly  so. 
This  is  a very  good  position  for  the  subsidiary 
buildings,  which  thus  form  a kind  of  enclosure 
to  the  cathedral  precinct,  and  they  are  kept 
as  low  as  possible  in  order  to  allow  of  a view 
of  St.  George’s  Hall  from  Manchester-street. 
This  object,  however,  will  only  be  very  partially 
realised,  as  indeed  was  evident  in  the  exterior 
perspective  we  published  last  week. 

The  leading  idea  in  regard  to  the  proportions 
of  the  design  has  been  to  attain  height,  com- 
bined with  a certain  degree  of  horizontality. 
The  site  being  short  and  surrounded  by  large 
though  not  very  lofty  buildings,  the  object  has 
been  to  gain  distinction  and  effect  by  making 
the  cathedral  rise  above  these  horizontal-lined 
buildings,  at  the  same  time  preserving  a 
certain  degree  of  horizontality  by  the  ranges  of 
windows,  string-courses,  parapets,  &c.,  so  as  to 
harmonise  to  some  extent  with  the  horizontal 
lines  of  the  adjacent  buildings.  This  is  Mr. 
Brooks’s  own  statement  as  to  his  motif,  and 
the  partial  horizontal  effect  which  he  describes 
is  no  doubt  recognisable  in  the  elevations  we 
publish  this  week  ; but  the  geometrical  eleva- 
tion is  a little  deceptive  in  this  respect,  and 
the  mass  and. projection  of  the  buttresses,  when 
seen  in  perspective,  will  cut  through  these  hori- 
zontalities  to  some  purpose  ; and  in  the  west 
front  vertical  lines  are  certainly  predominant. 
Though  we  think  this  point  has  been  a little 
overstated  in  the  report,  however,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  choice  of  an  early  and  severe 
form  of  Gothic  does  render  the  building  a less 
violent  contrast  to  its  Classical  surroundings 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  this  is 
what  is  mainly  intended.  A building  in  an 


ornate  Gothic  style  would  clash  curiously  with 
the  lines  of  St.  George’s  Hall.  But,  after  all  i 
one  cannot  escape  the  incongruity  by  much' 
Look  at  the  plain  masses  of  masonry  which 
constitute  Mr.  Brooks’s  buttresses,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  St.  George’s  Hall  Corin 
thian  columns.  There  is  not  much  use  in 
trying  for  congruity  between  features  which 
come,  so  to  speak,  from  the  opposite  poles  o:; 
architectural  aesthetics.  | 

In  regard  to  the  arrangements  of  the  plan! 
we  now  proceed  to  give  some  extracts  from 
Mr.  Brooks’s  report,  omitting  some  of  the  pointr 
which  have  already  been  embodied  in  our  rei 
marks  here  and  in  the  previous  number  : — j 


Plan  (generally).— I place  the  cathedral  itself  oil 
the  extreme  northern  boundary  of  the  site  adjoin  I 
ing  William  Brown-street,  having  three  of  it: 
principal  entrances  on  that  side.  The  western  em 
is  on  the  extreme  west  boundary  of  the  site  nex 
the  old  Haymarket,  and  in  the  event  of  the  presem  - 
block  of  buildings  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hay* 
market  being  pulled  down  for  city  improvements,  Hi 
new  street,  forming  a continuation  of  Dale-streeti 
might  bo  carried  up  directly  to  the  west  fronti 
which  will  form  a magnificent  object  at  the  end  o 
this  porlion  of  the  new  street.  Gateways  are  proi :: 
vided  in  St.  John’s-lane  for  entrances  to  the  Cathe 
drul-close,  and  thence  a carriage-drive  communicate! : 
with  the  south  doorway  of  the  transept.  Opposite  • 
these  doorways  I would  suggest  the  erection  of  i 
monument,  on  the  base  of  which  should  beiuscribeo!( 
the  names,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  deceased, 
persons  whose  remains  have  been  interred  ill 
St.  John’s  Churchyard ; the  termination  of  th> 
monument  to  be  in  the  form  of  a churchyard  cros9o 
By  such  a monument  a record  will  be  preserved  o 
the  spot  of  the  names  of  those  once  interred  there  - 
Provision  is  made  in  one  of  the  western  towers  for  > 
clock- chamber,  and  in  the  other  for  a belfry  am 
ringing-floor.  Staircases  and  passages  in  the  wall 
give  access,  as  in  the  old  examples,  to  all  parts  a 
the  building  at  different  levels.  This  is  a useful! 
provision,  as  by  this  means  all  parts  can  b 
approached  without  ladders,  thus  affording  con  J 
venionce  for  ventilation  and  repairs. 

Ground  Plan. — The  principal  object  which  I hav 
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kept  in  view  in  designing  my  plan  has  been  to 
obtain  as  great  a breadth  as  will  secure  space  for  the 
accommodation  of  a large  congregation,  and  so 
contrived  that  when  assembled  there  shall  bo  as 
little  obstruction  as  possible  to  the  sight.  For  this 
purpose  aisles  are  added  to  the  transepts,  as  well  as 
to  the  nave  and  choir,  thereby  giving  a very  large 
and  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  cathedral,  and 
enabling  a large  body  of  people  to  be  seated  within 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  preacher.  This  large  and 
but  little-obstructed  space,  lighted,  as  it  will  be, 
from  a lofty  central  lantern,  will  produce,  I firmly 
believe,  a great  and  imposing  feature  in  the  build- 
ing. The  nave  is  intended  to  be  50  ft.  wide,  with 
north  and  south  aisles  each  25  ft.  6 in.  wide  ; the 
north  and  south  transepts,  also  the  choir,  will  be  of 
the  same  width  as  the  nave,  and  each  will  have 
aisles  corresponding  in  width  with  the  nave  aisles. 
The  great  width  of  the  choir, — viz.,  50  ft., — gives 
an  opportunity  of  providing  ample  accommodation 
for  bishop,  dean,  canons,  choristers,  and  congrega- 
tion, such  as  is  found  in  Westminster  Abbey,  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral,  London,  and  most  other  cathe- 
drals in  England.  Eastward  of  the  choir-gates  are 
gates  provided  on  the  north  and  south  sides  for 
communicants  to  pass  into  the  aisles  on  tboir  return 
from  the  altar-rails  without  going  through  the  choir 
and  thus  causing  confusion.  The  choir  has  an 
apsidal  end,  as  it  has  been  already  remarked,  and 
an  ambulatory  or  passage  surrounds  it,  connecting 
the  north  and  south  sides,  and  giving  access  to  a 
chapel  for  occasional  services,  on  the  south  side, 
without  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  choir.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  choir-aisle  are  vestries  for  the 
bishop,  dean,  canons,  and  choristers,  together  with 
a muniment-room  for  the  cathedral  archives. 
Owing  to  the  great  fall  that  exists  in  the  land 
between  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries,  it  has 
been  a matter  of  much  study  to  fix  the  level  of  the 
nave  floor.  Considering  the  importance  of  the 
thoroughfare  on  the  north  side, — viz.,  William 
Brown-street, — I have  decided  to  make  one  of  my 
chief  entrances  from  it,  and  to  so  fix  the  level  of  the 
nave  floor  that  access  to  the  building  should  be 
obtained  by  as  few  steps  as  possible ; thus,  at  the 
easternmost  door  the  floor  will  be  two  steps  above 
the  pavement ; at  the  central  door  it  will  be  six 
steps  ; and  at  the  westernmost  door  it  will  be  eight 
steps  above  the  same  level.  Having  settled  the 
position  of  the  nave  floor,  my  next  endeavour  was 
to  arrange  the  approach  at  the  western  entrances. 
To  effect  this  1 have  brought  forward  the  two 
western  towers  to  the  extreme  western  bouudary  of 
the  site,  and  have  placed  them  wholly  outside  the 
navo  and  aisle  walls,  by  this  means  gaining  a 
very  groat  breadth  for  the  design,  and  causing  the 
facade  to  occupy  the  whole  frontage  of  the 
site  next  the  old  Haymarket ; this  arrangement 
will  allow  of  the  towers,  if  desired,  being  erected 
after  the  main  portion  of  the  structure  is  completed. 
The  steps  are  disposed  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the 
towers,  and  are  so  divided  that  there  will  be  an  in- 
terval of  landingbetween  every  six  or  seven  steps,  and 
that  the  ascent  will  be  rendered  ns  easy  as  possible 
for  so  great  an  elevation  ; this  arrangement  is  likely 
to  give  considei'able  breadth  of  effect.  A spacious 
baptistery  is  provided  on  the  south  side  at  the 
western  end  of  the  building,  and  entered  from  the 
south  aisle.  It  is  placed  in  a semi-detached  position, 
and  leaves  the  western  end  of  the  cathedral  quite 
free  for  worshippers,  and  from  its  position  it  will 
form  a picturesque  feature  on  the  outside  of  the 
building.  The  wall-space  beneath  the  windows  of 
the  aisles  is  a part  of  the  structure  to  which  I wish 
direct  your  attention,  as  it  is  generally  occupied 
by  arcades,  which  are  of  no  particular  use.  These 
I propose  .to  divide  into  recesses  for  the  reception 
of  memorials  of  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  bene- 


factors of  the  Church,  and  men  of  eminence  gene- 
rally.* I have  also  designated  other  parts  of  the 
building  to  receive  sculptured  memorials,  but  these 
will  be  more  fully  described  with  the  plan  of  the 
triforium. 

Crypt  Plan. — A crypt  is  rendered  necessary  in 
consequence  of  the  very  great  fall  from  east  to  west, 
and  extends  from  the  extreme  western  boundary  of 
the  site  to  the  transept  walls.  Though  permission 
is  given  by  the  instructions  to  place  the  chapter- 
house.  Consistory  Court,  diocesan  offices,  and  choir 
school  in  the  crypt,  I have  not  thought  it  desirable 
to  do  so,  but  have  provided  for  all  these  in  another 
position,  and  they  will  be  described  hereafter,  with 
their  respective  plans.  The  appropriation  of  the 
crypt  to  such  a purpose  as  that  to  which  the  crypt 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  London  is  devoted  would 
seem  to  be  a very  suitable  employment  of  it. 

Triforium  Plan. — This  plan  shows  an  arrange- 
ment for  accommodating  an  additional  number  of 
worshippers  to  that  provided  on  the  ground-floor,  in 
a triforium  over  the  aisles  of  nave,  choir,  and  tran- 
septs, which  is  of  the  same  width  as  that  of  the 
corresponding  aisles  at  ground-floor  level  ; these  are 
all  well  lighted,  as  will  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the 
plan.  Particular  occasions  may  arise, — festivals,  for 
instance, — in  a large  city  like  Liverpool,  when  this 
additional  accommodation  may  be  very  desirable. 
Access  is  obtained  by  spacious  staircases  iu  the 
angles  of  transepts,  and  at  the  western  end  of  the 
nave.  The  external  surfaces  of  the  parapets  next 
the  nave,  choir,  and  transepts  appear  to  be  specially 
adapted  for  the  reception  of  sculptured  memorials 
of  deceased  persons  of  eminence.  The  position  of 
the  organ  in  a building  of  this  magnitude  is  a sub- 
ject which  requires  careful  consideration.  It  should 
be  well  raised  above  the  floor  of  the  choir,  and  a 
vaulted  ceiling  over  it  contributes  largely  to  the 
diffusion  of  sound  from  the  instrument.  As  the 
result,  therefore,  of  a successful  experience,  I con- 
template placing  the  organ  in  the  triforium  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir,  some  of  its  pipes  being  also 
placed  in  a bay  of  the  north  transept  at  the  same 
level,  and  providing  a separate  staircase  for  its 
approach  near  the  vestries. 

Subsidiary  Buildings. — These  buildings  are  in- 
tended to  form  the  enclosure  of  tho  site  next 
St.  John’s-lane,  and  are  two  stories  in  height.  The 
lower  story,  which  is  on  the  same  level  as  that  of 
the  paving  of  the  crypt,  and  which  ie  delineated  on 
the  crypt  plan,  consists  of  the  Diocesan  offices, 
Cathedral  Surveyor's  office,  and  choir  school,  to- 
geaher  wiih  two  large  gateways.  All  these  build- 
ings are  entered  from  the  public  street,  aod  iu 
addition  the  diocesan  offices  are  connected  with  the 
lowest  stage  of  the  tower  of  the  cathedral  and  the 
vestibule  beneath  the  baptistery  at  the  crypt  level. 
Tne  upper  story  of  these  buildings  consists  of  a 
chapter-house.  Consistory  Court,  private  rooms  for 
the  bishop  and  the  judge,  and  muniment-room. 
These  floors  are  on  the  same  level  as  the  paving  of 
the  nave,  and  communicate  with  the  cathedral  by 
means  of  a cloister  terminating  with  the  baptistery. 

North.  Elevation. — It  will  be  seen  from  this  draw- 
ing that  the  great  central  feature  is  the  transept, 
having  three  large  well-recessed  portals,  and  these  1 
have  treated  as  the  chief  entrances  from  a leading 
thoroughfare.  Westward  of  this  transept  the  lowest 
x-ange  of  window  is  intended  to  light  the  crypt,  the 
next  tier  of  windows  will  light  the  aisles,  the  third 
tier  lights  the  triforium,  while  the  highest  are  the 
clearstory  windows.  These  tiers  of  windows  are 
designed  to  give  the  greatest  quantity  of  light  to 


* We  may  remind  our  readers  that  an  arrangement 
similar  to  this  )9  carried  out,  though  not  quite  with  the 
same  continuity  and  completeness,  in  Bristol  Cathedral, 
both  in  the  original  work,  and  in  the  modern  nave  added 
by  Mr.  Street. 


the  interior,  and  at  the  same  time  to  add  the  feature 
of  horizontality  to  which  I have  already  referred, 
and  which  is  intended  to  harmonise  with  the  hori- 
zontal lines  of  the  adjacent  Classic  buildings.  At 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  building  is  one  of  the 
large  towers,  and  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave, 
choir,  and  transepts  a lantern  is  placed,  rising  to 
a great  height,  and  occupying  a prominent  central 
position,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  views  which 
illustrate  this  report.  This  lantern  will  throw  a 
very  large  amount  of  light  on  the  floor  of  the 
cathedral.  On  the  east  side  of  the  transept  are  the 
vestries,  of  two  stories  in  height,  having  a separate 
external  entrance,  and  communicating  directly  with 
the  choir  aisle. 

South  Elevation. — The  whole  of  this  front  is 
within  the  Cathedral  Close,  and  its  main  features 
are  the  transept,  side  chapel,  and  baptistery.  The 
same  arrangement  of  windows,  with  the  same 
object,  has  been  observed  on  this  front  as  well 
as  on  the  north  front.  The  use  of  the  deeply- 
recessed  doorways,  such  as  is  employed  on  the  north 
front,  has  not  been  adopted  on  this  front  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  aspect,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  comparatively  private  nature  of  the 
approach. 

As  to  the  Construction. — A building  of  the  import- 
ance of  this  now  under  consideration,  and  designed 
for  so  distinguished  a city  as  Liverpool,  should  be 
constructed  of  materials  of  the  most  durable  and 
lasting  character,  both  as  regards  resistance  to 
the  weather  and  capability  of  supporting  great 
weight.  The  materials  for  the  walls  should  bo  of 
wrought  or  cut  stone,  both  externally  and  internally  ; 
aud  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  stone,  I should  re- 
commend the  use  of  Irish  limestono,  which  is  as 
durable  a material  as  could  be  employed  for  all 
parts  of  the  building  up  to  the  top  of  the  plinth.  I 
think  the  same  stone  should  be  used  for  the  piers  of 
arcades,  as  its  resisting  powers  are  well  known,  and 
when  wrought  with  a finely-picked  or  sanded  face, 
its  colour  is  most  agreeable.  For  other  portions  of 
the  building  might  be  used  such  stones  as  Darley 
Dale,  Hollington,  the  stone  used  at  St.  George’s 
Hall,  and  several  other  stones  ; but,  before  deciding 
on  the  definite  use  of  any  particular  stone,  it  will  be 
well  to  ascertain  if  any  one  quarry  could  Bupply  the 
requisite  quantity  of  material  for  so  large  a fabric. 
For  the  external  covering  of  the  roofs  it  is  intended 
to  use  lead. 

The  ceilings  throughout  are  to  be  vaulted  and 
groined  in  stone.  At  this  place  I should  like  to 
give  reasons  why  buildings  of  this  nature  should  be 
vaulted.  (1)  With  a vaulted  ceiling  the  atmosphere 
is  less  affected  by  tho  heat  of  summer  or  by  the  cold 
of  winter  than  by  any  other  construction.  (2)  With 
a vaulted  ceiling,  if  from  any  accident  the  fittings 
took  fire,  tho  injury  would  be  limited  by  it,  and 
prevented  extending  to  tho  roof  ; or,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  roof  were  accidentally  to  take  fire,  th6 
destruction  would  be  confined  to  this  part  of  the 
building  alone,  as,  in  fact,  was  the  case  a few  years 
ago  at  Canterbury  Cathedral.  (3)  With  a vaulted 
ceiling,  a much  more  imposing  and  dignified  effect 
is  obtained  than  is  possible  with  timber  construc- 
tion. (4)  Vaulted  ceilings  constructed  as  I have 
designed  these  are  by  far  the  best  for  acoustic  pur- 
poses, as,  for  instance,  may  be  observed  in  the  ease 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  which  has  an  apsidal  end, 
This  latter  circumstance  has  also  had  some  influence 
with  me  in  adopting  the  apsidal  termination  for  the 
choir  of  this  building,  as  an  example  founded  on 
that  of  Westminster  Abbey,  whose  acoustic  pro- 
perties are  so  well  known,  cannot  fail  to  recommend 
itself. 

As  to  the  Cost. — Having  gone  carefully  into  the 
cost,  and  given  due  consideration  to  this  part  of 
the  subject,  and  having  had,  moreover,  a long 
expeidence  in  church  building,  many  of  my  churches 
being  of  considerable  magnitude,  I am  of  opinion 
that  the  munificent  sum  provided  for  this  work  will 
be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  my  views  are  con- 
firmed by  tho  opinions  of  others  who  have  gone 
with  me  into  this  matter.  1 have  also  employed 
Mr.  John  Young,  a London  quantity  surveyor, 
who  has  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  prepared 
quantities  for  the  various  churches  and  other  works 
which  I have  erected  during  that  period,  to  take  out 
the  quantities  of  the  floor  area,  and  the  cubical 
contents  as  requ  red  by  the  instructions,  ami  he 
reports  the  following  result : — The  floor  area  within 
the  walls  available  for  worshippers  is  40,510  square 
feet,  and  iu  addition  to  this  area  there  will  be  in 
the  triforium  17,070  square  feet,  making  a total 
of  57,580  square  feet.  The  cubical  contents  of  the 
building,  calculated  above  the  principal  floor  level, 
and  including  walls  and  projections,  such  as 
buttresses,  &c.,  are  as  follow  : — 

Nave,  aisles,  choir,  transepts, 
chapel,  vestries,  and  bap- 


tistery   6,242,678  feet. 

Towers  and  spires 1,099,182  ,, 

7,341,860  „ 

Subsidiary  buildings  calculated 
from  the  ground  level 434, 50S  ,, 

Grand  total  of  cubic  feet  ...  7,776,368  ,, 


Mr.  Brooks  wishes  us  to  mention  that  since 
sending  in  his  report  he  has  added  to  it  a 
statement  pointing  out  that  of  the  area  of  57,580 


squire  feet  mentioned  above,  there  is  a clear 
and  unobstructed  space  of  11,500  square  feet 
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and  unobstructed  space 
within  100  ft.  of  the  pulpit,  and  beyond  this 
100  ft.  there  is  in  the  nave,  aisles,  and  tri- 
forium  4,500  square  feet,  making  a total  ot 
1 5,000  square  feet  where  the  congregation  can 
both  see  and  hear  the  preacher. 

In  a future  number  we  shall  be  able  to  give 
some  further  illustrations  of  this  fine  design. 
We  may  here  point  out,  however,  that  the 
lantern  which  is  shown  over  the  crossing  is,  as 
will  be  seen  when  we  have  space  to  give  the 
longitudinal  section  along  with  other  drawings, 
entirely  open  from  the  church  up  to  the  groin- 
ing immediately  at  the  base  of  the  pyramidal 
roof.  It  is  divided  into  stages,  in  the  first  of 
which  the  square  becomes  an  octagon,  with 
squinches  formed  on  an  original  principle,  the 
soffits  beiDg  groined  from  shafts  attached  to 
the  face  of  the  walls.  The  stage  immediately 
above  this  consists  of  an  arcade,  and  the  two 
upper  stages  are  divided  by  shafts  carrying 
groined  vaulting,  and  pierced  with  two  windows 
in  each  stage,  thus  enabling  a large  flood  of 
light  to  be  thrown  down,  and  to  illuminate  the 
whole  central  area. 

The  two  interior  views,  that  looking  west- 
ward especially,  show  very  clearly  the  manner 
in  which,  as  we  have  before  observed,  great 
height  is  gained  for  the  main  arcade,  and  its 
lines  towards  the  nave  carried  up  continuously, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  intermediate  arches 
carrying  the  upper  aisle  (for  such  it  is  rather 
than  triforium  in  the  ordinary  sense)  furnish 
a system  of  buttressing  in  the  centre  of  height 
of  the  piers,  obviating  the  necessity  for 
increasing  their  mass  to  such  a degree  as  to 
encumber  the  floor  area  too  much.  The 
practical  gain  of  space  in  these  upper  aisles 
thus  becomes  at  the  same  time  a constructional 
advantage  ; design,  convenience,  and  construc- 
tion going  hand  in  hand,  as  in  all  well- 
regulated  architecture  they  should  do.  Granting 
that  the  Mediaeval  type  is  to  be  adopted,  we 
think  all  will  concur  with  us  in  thinking 
that  this  interior  is  a very  fine  example 
of  the  style,  and,  as  far  as  one  can  shake 
off  the  recollection  of  the  difference  between 
Gothic  as  an  original  style  and  Gothic  as 
a reproduced  style,  it  may  fairly  claim  to 
be  equal  to  some  of  the  finest  Mediaeval 
work.  The  exterior  we  do  not  so  unreservedly 
admire  in  some  points.  The  outline  of  the 
lantern  might  be  improved  ; the  western  towers 
appear  to  us  to  need  a little  more  diversifica- 
tion of  treatment  and  a little  more  spread  of 
outline  in  the  lower  portion.  They  form,  to 
our  eyes,  rather  too  straight  and  vertical  a line 
for  a tower  which  is  to  culminate  in  a lofty 
spire.  An  Italian  campanile  on  a great  scale, 
which  is  crowned  by  a square  lantern  stage,  or 
by  only  a small  and  subsidiary,'  spirelet,  gets 
much  of  its  effect  from  its  severe  and  almost 
chimney-like  straightness,  soaring  right  up  at 
one  bound,  as  it  were,  to  the  cornice.  But  we 
always  feel  that  a tower  which  is  crowned  by  a 
large  and  lofty  spire  should  evince  pyramidal 
leanings  (if  one  may  thus  play  on  the  word)  in 
its  own  lines  ; the  outline  of  the  tower  should 
seem  to  suggest  the  spire  composition  before 
the  spire  is  arrived  at,  and  the  spire  should  be 
a natural  and  spontaneous  fulfilment  of  a 
tendency  to  pyramidal  com  position  from  the  base. 
It  may  be  replied  that  this  would  not  be  so  well 
in  keeping  with  the  period  and  style  of  Gothic 
adopted  ; and  as  a matter  of  precedent  certainly 
it  would  not.  The  question  is  whether  a 
modern  architect  should  not  attempt  to  make 
a better  precedent.  We  forget  what  Roman 
general,  when  those  nuisances  the  “augurs 
told  him  a certain  day  was  an  unlucky  one  to 
fight  on,  replied,  “ Then  I will  make  it  a lucky 
one  ” ; but  the  story  has  an  application  to  many 
matters.  Is  a certain  architectural  treatment, 
superior  in  itself,  “not  in  keeping”  with  the 
general  precedent  of  the  style  adopted  '?  Then 
make  it  in  keeping.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  western  towers  look  much 
better  in  perspective  than  in  elevation,  as 
indeed  every  tower  ought  to. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  the  church,  it  ap 
pears  to  us  to  be  as  good  a compromise  between 
practical  requirements  and  architectural  effect 
as  can  well  be  realised  if  the  Medireval  plan  be 
adopted.  This  form  of  plan  arose  out  of  con 


ditions  and  feelings  in  regard  to  public  worship 
and  church  polity  totally  different  from  those 
which  now  for  the  most  part  exist.  To  make 
such  a plan  a really  practical  one  for  modern 
worship  is  quite  impossible.  But  practicability 
is  not  everything  in  a cathedral.  Architectural 
effect  and  impressiveness  are  a very  important 
part  of  the  objects  of  such  a building,  and  a 
cathedral  which  seated  all  the  worshippers  in 
the  most  commodious  manner  for  hearing  and 
seeing,  and  left  them  totally  unimpressed  by 
any  dignity  or  effect  in  the  architecture,  would 
have  fulfilled  only  half  its  purpose.  Associa- 
tion, again,  is  strong  in  these  matters  ; stronger 
perhaps  than  in  anything  else.  We  are,  as 
Tennyson  perhaps  rather  bluntly  puts  it,  “ the 
fools  of  habit  ” in  religious  ordinances  and  sur- 
roundings, and  the  form  of  building  which  has 
impressed  on  one  as  a church  exercises  a 
certain  glamour  over  us  ; we  cannot  feel  so 
fully  “at  church”  in  a building  of  another 
shape  and  of  other  associations  ; or  so  at  least 
many  of  us  think.  In  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  organ,  in  the  triforium  gallery  on  the 
north  of  the  choir,  this  is  the  best  which  Mr. 
Brooks’s  plan  will  give,  and  a better  one  than 
is  found  in  many  churches  and  cathedrals,  for 
the  combined  purpose  of  general  effect  and  of 
supporting  the  choir.  A side  position  of  this 
kind  is  not  the  place  to  hear  a large  organ 
from,  however,  and  nothing  will  make  it  so. 
A large  nave  organ  at  the  west  end,  and  a 
smaller  one  contiguous  to  the  choir,  is 
the  ideal  arrangement.  We  certainly  concur 
with  Mr.  Brooks  in  what  he  says  about  the 
superior  safety,  solidity,  and  architectural  com- 
pleteness of  a vaulted  roof  ; a large  Mediaeval 
church  is  not  complete  with  a timber  roof. 
But  we  cannot  follow  Mr.  Brooks  in  his  re- 
marks about  the  acoustic  properties  of  a vaulted 
roof,  or  the  “ well-known  acoustic  qualities  ” of 
Westminster  Abbey,  any  more  than  we  have 
sometimes  been  able  to  follow  the  sermon  in 
the  abbey.  The  fact  is,  when  you  come  to 
build  a cathedral  of  this  shape  and  size  and 
construction,  you  may  as  well  leave  acoustics 
out  of  the  question,  and  let  people  hear  as  well 
as  they  can,  and  meditate  on  the  architecture 
if  they  cannot.  The  building  will  produce 
plenty  of  echo,  no  doubt,  as  Westminster 
Abbey  does ; but  echoes  are  not  acoustics.  A 
vault,  with  its  broken-up  surfaces,  however, 
no  doubt  returns  le3S  concentrated  echo  than 
a dome  of  the  same  material. 

Whether  the  Liverpool  cathedral  should  be 
a Mediaeval  building  or  not  depends  on  such  a 
variety  of  considerations  and  influences  that  it 
is  difficult  to  form  any  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other.  It  is  easy  enough  to  know  what  one’s 
own  predilection  would  be, — we  have  already 
intimated  our  own  ; but  it  may  be  reasonably 
urged  that  a cathedral  should  promote  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  of 
those  who  are  to  use  it.  Whether  a modern 
Gothic  cathedral  is  the  form  most  likely  to 
effect  this  end,  we  should  feel  it  very  rash 
permanently  to  predict.  We  confess  to  a 
doubt  on  the  subject.  But  if  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  it  will  do  so,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  design  before  us  has  very  high  claims. 


Tyne  and  the  Wear  gave  notice,  a month  ago,.; 
of  n reduction  of  10  per  cent,  in  time  wages, 
and  12!,  per  cent,  in  piecework  prices.  The 
notices  expired  during  the  past  week.  'I  lie1 
whole  of  the  men  engaged  in  shipbuilding  on; 
the  Tyne  struck  work  on  the  Oth,  and  those! 
on  the  Wear  were  expected  to  follow.  Much 
distress  already  prevails  in  the  shipbuilding! 
centres,  which  will  be  thus  intensified.  It  is 
announced  in  a New  York  paper  that  a con-t 
siderable  part  of  the  business  hitherto  carried; 
on  by  Messrs.  Marshall  & Co.,  of  Leeds,  is  tc 
be  transferred  to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,1 
The  flax  and  hemp  hands  in  Yorkshire  arc 
“ absolutely  dying  out,”  in  consequence  of  tlid 
departure  of  the  trade  to  Lille  and  Ghent 
“where  there  are  longer  hours  and  betteij 
wages.”  The  wool  and  woollen  trade  of  Leeds! 
is  flagging.  The  worsted  trade  of  Bradford  i.-  l 
fairly  prospering.  Depression  prevails  in  the  I 
building  trade  at  Leeds.  The  exports  of  Hull, 
and  of  Goole  have  increased  since  the  opening i 
of  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  Railway,  but  it  i:jj 
not  clear  how  far  this  increase  is  at  the  expense  i 
of  other  parts.  The  year  opens  badly  for  th«i 
trades  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  greatest  distress 
already  prevails  in  some  districts  of  th 
county. 


1HIE  sinister  importance  of  this  week’l 
- news  from  the  heart  of  the  iron  manui! 


facturing  district  is  not  to  be  disguised.  Oi 
the  5th  of  January  it  transpired  that  ;!l 
leading  firm  at  Wolverhampton  had  lost  J 
good  South  American  order  for  axes,  owing  t 
German  underselling.  It  was  further  statei . 
that  Wolverhampton  merchants  are  non 
ordering  wire  and  nail  iron  and  screws  c 
German  make  at  greatly  under  Birmingham! 
manufacturers’  prices.  Some  little  time  baci 
it  was  announced  that  Messrs.  Nettlefold  wenjl 
about  to  abandon  works  on  which  they  hai 
spent  120,000?.,  at  Wellington,  Salop,  in  ordeji 
to  transfer  the  scene  of  their  serew-makinjl 
industry  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Newpor  i 
Monmouthshire.  The  present  news  shows  that 
such  a movement,  intended  to  save  the  cost  c | 
railway  carriage  had  a substantial  reason  ; bu; 
it  is  far  from  evident  that  the  saving  the, 
to  be  effected  will  be  enough  to  enable  Englis  ; 
firms  to  maintain  the  command  of  the  market: i 
for  these  articles  of  produce.  On  the  contrai  i 
it  appears  that  German  manufacturing  price  - 
are  now  so  low  as  to  be  under  corresponding 
English  prices,  even  when  the  former  ail 
weighted  by  the  cost  of  sea  and  land  transfer 
from  the  German  workshops  to  the  central 
English  market  of  Birmingham. 


A CORRESPONDENT  last  week  raised 
question  as  to  the  ownership  of  drawing 


NOTES. 


HE  New-Year  opens  gloomily  for 
our  great  industries.  The  Iron 
Trades  Employers’  Association 
have  given  notice  that,  in  conse- 


quence of  the  depressed  state  of  trade,  and  the 
high  cost  of  production,  the  wages  of  all  classes 
of  workmen  in  their  employment  will  be  re- 
duced about  7?f  per  cent,  on  the  rates  paid  in 
the  early  part  of  1879.  Notices  to  this  effect, 
to  come  into  operation  during  the  present 
month,  have  been  given  at  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Birkenhead,  Glasgow,  Barrow-in-Furness, 
and  in  the  Tyne  and  the  Wear  Valleys.  The 
Committee  of  the  Masters’  Cotton-spinning 
Association  have  decided  on  another  reduction 
of  5 per  cent.,  following  within  three  months 
on  a similar  reduction,  only  acceded  to  by  the 
operatives  after  25,000  of  them  had  been  on 
strike  for  twelve  weeks.  The  employers  state 
that  trade  has  not  improved  since  the  last 
reduction.  The  master  shipbuilders  on  the 


and  plans  prepared  by  an  architect.  Wheth 
they  belong  to  the  architect  or  the  buildiii 
owner  must,  however,  depend  on  the  terms  j 
the  agreement  between  the  two.  It  is  possibi- 1 
for  the  architect  to  stipulate  that  the  proper; 
in  the  drawings  shall  remain  his,  or  for  tlj 
building  owner  to  require  them  to  belong  j| 
him.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  i|{ 
parties  if  this  were  done  in  all  cases,  and  t. 
payment  varied  accordingly.  Where  no  stipi  | 
lation  of  this  kind  is  made,  we  believe  that  “ i 
the  eye  of  the  law  ” the  property  in  the  pla! 
or  drawings  remains  in  the  building  owns  < 
For  the  architect  has  been  employed  to  p:q 
pare  drawings  and  plans  for  him,  and  n 
merely  for  his  temporary  use.  He  may  u; 
them  or  burn  them  ; he  may  use  them  immi 
diately  or  at  some  future  time.  Indeed,  t 
more  the  question  is  looked  at  from  a practic  1 
as  distinguished  from  a purely  legal  point  lit 
view,  the  more  obvious  does  it  appear  that  t 
legal  is  also  the  practical  rule.  But  that  r 
have  stated  the  legal  rule,  we  have  no  doulli 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  this  question  arose  ji 
regard  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  with; 
result  not  favourable  to  Sir  C.  Barry’s  conteu 
tion. 


OIR  B.  SAMUELSON’S  recent  Report 
O the  railway  rates  of  Germany,  Belgiu. 


and  Holland,  as  compared  with  those  of  tl 
country,  is  most  useful  and  instructive,  a 
presents  many  features  of  interest.  The  agi? } 
tion  of  last  year  has  resulted  in  more  lig 
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being  thrown  upon  this  subject  than  all  the 
Commissions  of  the  past,  and  this  exhaustive 
Report,  which  bears  every  evidence  of  careful 
research  and  reliability,  must  rank  among  the 
most  valuable  contributions  to  it.  A large 
number  of  comparisons  are  made  and  tabulated 
in  a concise  and  clear  form,  showing  at  a glance 
the  difference  between  the  Continental  tariffs 
and  our  own.  It  appears  that  on  many  classes 
of  traffic  we  are  paying  twice  as  much  as  the 
Germans  and  Dutch,  and  almost  three  times  as 
much  as  the  Belgians  ; though,  in  a few  cases, 
presumably  where  our  managers  have  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  maintain  excessive  rates, 
there  is  but  little  difference.  The  moral  drawn 
by  Sir  Bernard  is  that  the  Continental  rates 
are  founded  on  intelligible  principles,  while 
ours  are  not.  The  principle  here  seems  to  be 
“ what  the  traffic  will  bear,”  a system  neces- 
sarily giving  rise  to  many  injustices  and 
anomalies.  There  are  insuperable  objections 
to  State  control  for  our  lines,  but  the  interests 
of  the  different  companies  might  be  rendered 
more  of  a mutual  and  less  of  a competitive 
character  by  making  the  management  more 
central  ; and  it  is  evident  that  there  are  many 
expenses  of  administration  which  would  be 
obviated  by  some  such  arrangement.  But 
from  whatever  cause  it  arises  this  heavy  excess 
in  freightage  handicaps  our  trade  so  severely 
in  competing  with  the  countries  dealt  with  in 
this  report  that  it  is  high  time  that  some 
alteration  should  be  effected. 


TT  appears  from  a paragraph  in  the  Venire 
Times,  an  English  paper  published  in 
Venice  and  edited  by  an  English  architect,* 
that  an  attempt  is  about  to  be  made  to  re-unite 
the  scattered  portions  of  the  tomb  of  the 
Doge  Dandolo.  At  the  present  time  the 
sarcophagus  which  contained  the  body  is  lying 
in  the  cloister  of  the  Seminario  ; the  arch 
which  formerly  covered  it  remains  in  the 
Archivio  di  Stato,  where  the  monument  was 
originally  erected,  and  the  painted  spandrel 
of  the  arch  is  now  in  the  sacristy  of  the 
Church  of  La  Salute.  The  tomb  will  probably 
be  re-erected  in  the  Church  of  SS.  Giovanni 
e Paolo,  Avhicb,  in  return,  is  to  give  up  the 
sculptured  group  belonging  to  the  monument 
ot  Vettor  Capello,  which  is  also  dispersed, 
but  is  to  be  put  together  and  re-erected  in  some 
other  place. 


ip  E.  W.  CRAWFORD,  the  Chairman  of 
_ the  East  Indian  Railway  Company,  has 
issued  a pamphlet  with  the  motto, — 
ji'  . Super  et  Garamantas  et  Indos, 

Proferet  imperium,” 

from  the  ^Eneid,  in  which  he  advocates  the 
construction  of  what  he  calls  a grand  chord 
line  from  Barrakur,  near  Calcutta,  to  Moghal 
Serai,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ganges,  opposite 
Benares,  a distance  of  469  miles.  The  line  was 
fully  surveyed  in  1850,  and  the  details  were 
so  far  worked  out  as  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
preliminary  contract,  but  the  Government  of 
the  day  preferred  the  circuitous  line  following 
the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  which  has  been 
carried  out,  and  now  forms  the  East  Indian 
Railway.  The  proposed  line  would  shorten 
the  journey  between  Calcutta  and  Benares, 
and  every  place  to  the  westward  of  the  latter 
city,  by  about  sixty- seven  miles,  and  would 
ireduce  the  cost  of  transport  by  that  distance  on 
all  goods  from  all  stations  in  the  North-West 
to  Calcutta.  The  line  would  pass  very  near 
the  Ivurhurbaree  coal-fields,  and  would  shorten 
the  route  for  coal  to  the  North-West  by  ninety- 
t wo  miles,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  transport  to  the 
extent  of  2s.  8-J-d.  per  ton.  A short  connexion 
between  Gya  and  Sherghotty  would  give  an 
alternative  route  of  364  miles  between  Patna 
and  Calcutta,  via  Sherghotty,  instead  of  338 
in  lies  by  the  direct  line  and  to  the  extent  of  an 
additional  run  of  26  miles  render  Patna  and  its 
dhed  stations  independent  of  any  mischief  that 
might  occur  to  the  exposed  portions  of  the 
nain  line  near  Suekieserai.  Mr.  Crawford 
leprecutes  the  carrying  out  of  the  design  for 
he  docks  to  be  built  at  Ividderpore  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  three  million?  sterling, 
vhicb,  if  the  estimates  be  not  exceeded  and 


* Mr.  W.  Scott,  late  Travelling  Student  of  the  R.I.B.A. 


the  work  be  successfully  completed,  will 
involve  an  annual  charge  of  150,000Z.  upon 
the  trade  of  the  port  at  a time  when  so 
much  has  been  done  and  so  much  remains  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  relief  in  other  quarters. 


FROM  the  Report  of  the  Surgeon-General  of 
the  United  States  Navy  for  1885  it 
appear?  that  at  the  Museum  of  Hygiene  in 
Washington,  in  connexion  with  the  Navy 
Department,  a complete  system  of  iron  and 
lead  pipes,  with  fixtures,  is  being  erected  on 
the  outside  of  the  building  from  the  ground  to 
the  roof,  with  an  observing  station  at  each  of 
the  three  stories,  for  an  exhaustive  series  of 
experiments  covering  all  the  topics  in  dispute 
pertaining  to  trap  syphonage  and  the  utility 
of  the  mechanism  of  water-closets,  traps,  water 
basins,  baths,  sinks,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  numerous 
ones  on  which  there  are  no  reliable  data, 
together  with  microscopical  and  chemical  tests 
of  the  action  of  sewer  air  and  different  waters 
on  pipes  and  tanks.  These  experiments  will  be 
conducted  by  Mr.  Glenn  Brown,  the  “ Ameri- 
can architect  ” whose  account  of  American 
sanitary  apparatus  we  have  just  been  publish- 
ing, and  he  will  report  on  the  results  through 
the  returns  of  the  Navy  Medical  Department. 

A COMMITTEE  of  the  Edinburgh  Town 
AA-  Council  have  had  under  consideration  a 
proposal  by  the  Lord  Provost  that  steps  should 
be  taken  for  the  erection  of  new  municipal 
buildings  for  the  city,  the  present  buildings 
having  become  inadequate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  municipality.  The  Lord  Provost 
appears  to  be  in  favour  of  the  present  site,  in 
the  High-street,  with  additions  thereto  from 
adjoining  property.  Other  members  of  the 
Council  were  in  favour  of  a site  in  the  new 
town.  It  was  agreed  that  inquiry  should  be 
made  and  a report  obtained  as  to  the  capabilities 
of  the  present  site,  and  as  to  the  accommodation 
required  by  other  public  bodies  located  else- 
were  in  the  city  which  it  would  be  desirable 
to  concentrate  in  the  new  buildings.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  present  site  is  admirably 
fitted  for  a picturesque  and  effective  public 
building,  but  if  a Town  Hall  is  to  form  part  of 
the  scheme  the  site  will  be  found  a most 
inconvenient  one.  At  all  events,  we  trust  that 
wherever  they  may  be  placed  the  new  buildings 
will  be  worthy  of  the  city. 


THE  old  palace  known  as  the  Ronier,  at 
L Frankfort,  contains  in  its  principal  apart- 
ment, the  Kaisersaal  paintings,  representing 
the  portraits  of  all  the  German  emperors  from 
Charlemagne  down  to  the  break  up  of  the 
German  Empire  in  the  year  1806.  The 
formerly  free  and  Imperial  city  of  Frankfort, 
although  shorn  of  much  of  its  ancient  great- 
ness through  its  annexation  to  Prussia,  still 
takes  the  utmost  pride  in  the  Rdmer  Palace, 
and  the  treasures  it  contains.  The  municipal 
authorities  of  the  city  have  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  practice  of  former  times, 
and  to  add  to  the  thousand  years’  series  of 
Imperial  paintings  in  the  Hall  of  the  Emperors, 
a portrait  of  the  first  emperor  of  the  new 
dynasty.  The  work  of  restoring  the  ancient 
edifice  of  the  Rdmer  has  already  been  taken  in 
hand,  and,  as  soon  as  this  portion  of  the  work  j 
is  complete,  certain  alterations  and  fresh  deco- 
rations are  contemplated.  The  pictures  already 
in  the  palace  entirely  cover  the  walls  of  the 
Imperial  Hall,  end,  accordingly,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  enlarge  the  building  in  order 
to  accommodate  the  portraits  of  the  monarchs 
of  the  New  German  Empire.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  making  any  addition  to  the  edifice, 
it  has  been  determined  that  the  new  dynasty 
shall  be  represented  in  the  Imperial  Hall,  not 
by  portraits,  but  by  statues.  It  has  been 
proposed  in  the  Frankfort  Council  that  the 
cost  of  placing  the  statues  of  all  the  German 
emperors  of  the  future  in  the  Imperial  Hall 
shall  be  defrayed  by  the  city,  and  that  the 
statue  of  the  Emperor  William  shall  be 
erected  there  without  delay. 


IN  the  Builder  for  February  21st  of  last  year 
we  published  a review  of  the  new  edition 
of  “ Tredgold’s  Carpentry  ” edited  by  Mr.  Tarn, 
pointing  out  some  serious,  and  in  some  cases 


quite  inexplicable,  inaccuracies  in  the  work. 
We  are  glad  to  say  that  we  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.  a revised 
copy  of  the  new  edition,  accompanied  by  a 
letter  stating  that  in  consequence  of  our  re- 
marks they  had  had  the  work  most  carefully 
read,  and  had  corrected  the  errors  pointed  out 
by  us,  as  well  as  some  others  which  were 
discovered  on  the  second  reading,  and  they 
have  now  issued  the  book  afresh,  free  from 
these  errors.  The  publishers  have  taken  a very 
spirited  course,  and  one  highly  creditable  to 
them,  in  thus  acting. 


PLUMBING  PROBLEMS.* 

Such  is  the  title  of  one  out  of  a batch  of 
books  on  sanitary  subjects  which  has  reached 
us  from  across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  in  the 
main  a reprint  from  the  Sanitary  Engineer 
of  questions  addressed  to  that  journal,  with  the 
editorial  replies  and  comments  thereon.  This 
selection  from  a multitude  of  miscellaneous 
queries  is  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  it  pretty 
well  covers  the  whole  field  of  sanitary  work  as 
applied  to  domestic  wants.  The  American 
houses  are  noticeable  for  the  extent  and  com- 
pleteness of  their  arrangements  for  warming, — 
a necessity  of  the  rigorous  climate, — and  the  in- 
ventive intellect  of  our  cousins  has  been  exer- 
cised in  this  direction,  running  into  every  variety 
of  contrivance  and  expedient.  An  American 
house  of  the  first  class  is,  in  this  respect,  a very 
complicated  piece  of  engineering,  and  the  pro- 
vision for  its  working  and  the  precautions 
against  accident  are  proportionately  numerous. 
A plumbing  specification, — which  strikes  us  as 
the  least  excellent  portion  of  the  book, — follows 
the  section  on  water  supply,  and  the  whole  con- 
cludes with  reprints  of  the  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Boston  plumbing  laws,  which  have  been 
devised  to  avoid  the  employment  of  incom- 
petent workmen,  and  framed  so  as  to  embody 
the  latest  conclusions  of  the  science  of  sanita- 
tion. 

The  American  nomenclature  differs  slightly 
from  that  in  use  in  this  country;  water- 
closets,  lavatories,  &c.,  are  “ fixtures,”  down- 
pipes  are  “leaders,”  and  a “back-boiler” 
is  a “water-back,” — the  term  “boiler”  being 
reserved  for  what  we  should  call  the  circulating 
cistern.  The  irrepressible  American  humour 
shows  itself  even  in  the  serious  treatment  of 
this  dry  subject  (if  we  may  so  describe  a subject 
in  which  water  plays  an  important  part)  ; to 
a matter-of-fact  essay  on  the  emptying  of  a 
water-closet  trap  by  capillary  attraction,  caused 
by  the  presence  of  a “ duster,”  the  following 
“moral”  is  appended, — “Avoid  complicated 
fixtures,  and  preserve  all  textile  fabrics  for  paper 
stoclc,  instead  of  putting  them  down  the  drains”  ! 

One  of  the  most  useful  sections  of  the  work 
is  that  on  what  are  called  “ by-passes.”  It 
deals  with  a subject  which  is,  indeed,  at  the 
root  of  all  efficient  internal  drain  ventilation. 
By  a by-pass  is  meant  such  an  arrangement  of 
“ fixtures  ” with  a common  trap,  the  attempt 
to  ventilate  which  provides  the  foul  air  with 
an  open  path  into  the  room.  The  rule  for  the 
prevention  of  this  defect  is  given  thus  : — 

“ Water  should  never  pass  through  more  than 
one  trap  in  reaching  the  house-drain.”  If 
water,  after  passing  through  the  trap  of  its 
own  fixture,  then  passes  through  the  trap  of 
another  fixture,  and  both  traps  are  ventilated, 
there  is  sure  to  be  a by-pass.” 

The  accompanying  diagram  explains  what  is 
meant.  It  is  evident  that  the  plumber  has 
provided,  according  to  his  lights,  for  the  due 
relief  of  the  head  of  each  of  the  syphons,  and  if 
the  upcast  current  were  strong  and  continuous 
all  would  be  well,  for  any  foul  air  which  might 
accumulate  in  the  syphons  would  ascend  as 
shown  by  the  arrows.  But  alterations  in  tempe- 
rature always  render  a reversal  of  the  direction 
of  upcast  currents  possible,  and  it  is  evident 
that  a strong  attraction  might  induce  the 
currents  in  the  escape-pipes  along  the  lines 
indicated  by  the  dotted  arrows,  and  thence,  by 
the  w.c.  apparatus,  into  the  house.  An  “open 
path  ” is  provided  and  would,  no  doubt,  be 
occasionally  followed. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  somewhat  similar 
arrangements  of  “fixtures”  to  that  shown  in 
the  diagram  a great  variety  of  “ by-passes”  are 
possible,  and  “ as  a rule  there  will  be  as 

* Plumbing  Problems;  or,  Questions,  Answers,  and 
Descriptions  relating  to  House  Drainage  and  Plumbing, 
from  the  Sanitary  Engineer  With  146  illustrations.  New 
York  and  London  ; The  Sanitary  Engineer.  1885, 
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many  ‘by-passes’  less  one  as  there  are  traps 
through  which  one  discharge  has  to  pass  in 
reaching  the  house-drain.” 

The  examples  given  show  that  unintelligent 
and  dishonest  workmanship  are  as  common  in 
America  as  with  us,  and  they  also  show  that  a 
desire  to  do  the  right  thing  very  often  ends  in 
disaster  through  ignorance  of  sanitary  principles. 
Much  practical  editorial  wisdom  is  scattered 
throughout  the  book,  and  finds  expression  in 
such  apothegms  as  “ it  is  more  important  to  have 
intelligent  workmen  than  expensive  appliances.” 
In  fact,  the  whole  tenour  of  the  work  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  simplification  of  appliances 
and  the  arrangement  of  them  on  scientific 
principles. 

There  is  truth  in  the  remark  that  plumbing 
is  not  often  enough  the  subject  of  drawings.  It 
is  left  to  description  and  to  specifications,  which 
are  by  no  means  always  specific.  “Fixtures”  are 
to  be  properly  trapped  and  ventilated,  and  joints 
to  be  properly  made,  &c.  Modern  plumbing,  as 
the  writer  justly  says,  is  of  too  much  import- 


collapse  sometimes  occurs.  The  stop  cock  on 
the  main  is  closed,  and  the  water  drawn  off 
from  the  boiler,  and  a collapse  is  the  conse- 
quence. But  this  kind  of  accident  is  perhaps  in- 
evitable, and  must  be  borne  with  as  beyond  cure. 
It  is  fortunately  not  very  common,  and,  by  no 
means  disastrous,  as  is  the  blowing  up  of  the 
water-back. 

The  New  York  regulations  for  plumbing 
works  recommend  that  all  soil  and  other  vertical 
pipes  shall  be  carried  up  in  a special  Bhaft, 
which  should  also  serve  as  a ventilating-shaft. 
It  should  be  2 ft.  Gin.  square,  and  be  accessible 
at  every  story,  with  a grating  at  each  floor 
strong  enough  to  be  stood  upon,  and  covered  at 
the  top  by  a louvred  skylight.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  the  services  should  be  con- 
centrated as  much  as  possible,  and  not  un- 
necessarily scattered  over  the  building.  Both 
these  points  are  attended  to  in  English  work; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what  respect 
the  American  architects  have  improved  upon 
home  methods.  The  conditions  under  which 
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constructive  work  is  done,  viz.,  in  accordance 
with  carefully-prepared  detail  drawings. 

A schedule  of  the  desiderata  for  the  perfect 
drainage  of  a house  scarcely  differs  at  all  from 
the  English  practice.  It  is  not,  however,  pro- 
vided that  the  sink  and  other  wastes  shall  dis- 
charge over  open  trapped  gullies  outside  the 
house,  nor  can  it  be  seen  from  the  very  numerous 
diagrams  in  the  book  that  what  is  in  England 
now  considered  an  essential  of  perfect  drainage 
is  so  regarded  in  America.  On  the  contrary,  the 
typical  specification  provides  for  connecting  all 
such  wastes  immediately  with  the  house-drain 
by  2-in.  cast-iron  pipes  with  syphon  traps  under 
the  “ fixtures.” 

The  treatment  of  hot-water  circulation  in 
houses  is  very  copious  and  interesting,  and 
numerous  examples  are  explained  and  illustrated. 
The  custom  of  placing  the  boiler  on  the  same 
level  or  near  it  as  the  “ water-back,”  which  is 
fast  gaining  popularity  in  England,  was  first 
attempted  in  America,  and  it  and  its  allied  ap- 
pliances have  been  brought  in  that  country  to 
great  perfection. 

The  elaborate  system  of  warming  such  palatial 
residences  as  those  of  Mr.  IV'.  K.  Vanderbilt  and 
Mr.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  in  New  Y'ork,  are 
carefully  described,  and  present  an  evidence  of 
much  originality  and  ingenuity  of  arrangement, 
too  complicated  and  various  to  explain  without 
the  help  of  diagrams.  The  annual  risk  to  life 
which  we  experience  from  the  bursting  of 
kitchen-boilers  is  not  escaped  by  the  Americans, 
whose  “ water-backs  ” have  the  bad  habit  of 
occasionally  “ blowing  up,”  notwithstanding 
all  the  precautions  taken  to  provide  against  the 
danger. 

Frost  is,  of  course,  the  cause,  and  many 
expedients  have  been  suggested  and  tried  to 
prevent  the  consequences  of  frozeu  pipes. 
The  Editor  of  the  Sanitary  Engineer  distrusts 
spring  taps  and  fusible  plugs.  “People  who 
blow  up  water  - backs,”  he  says,  “have  very 
little  knowledge,  and  would  not  know  what  to 
do  if  told  that  a water-back  was  frozen.”  He 
recommends  one  which  is  too  strong  to  explode 
at  all,  or  one  which  will  explode  at  a compara- 
tively low  pressure,  and  so  minimise  the  re- 
sulting damage.  It  is  not  gratifying  to  have 
to  record  this  recommendation  as  the  only 
practical  solution  of  a question  which  touches 
the  public  safety,  There  is  evidently  room  for 
a contriver  of  safety  water-backs. 

It  is  also  found  that  with  the  vertioal  boilers, 
which  have  superseded  our  circulating  cisterns, 


extensive  and  elaborate  measures  in  certain 
directions,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  English  and 
the  American  practice  aro  identical. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  entente  which  exists 
between  the  sanitarians  of  the  two  countries, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  the  excellence  of 
English  sanitary  systems  and  appliances  is 
recognised  by  our  American  cousins. 


CHRISTIAN  EMBLEMS  IN 
ARCHITECTURE. 


The  cross  “carefully  imprinted  alike  on  the 
habitations  of  the  living  and  the  receptacles  of 
the  dead”  will  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  may  glance  at  this  heading. 

So  much  in  request  was  this  great  emblem 
of  our  faith  at  the  Crusades,  and  so  eager 
was  each  warrior  to  bear  it  on  liis  shield, 
that  the  ingenuity  of  the  Heralds  was  taxed  to 
produce  it  in  forms  innumerable,  and  its 
varieties  are  more  than  two  hundred,  and  some 
accounts  even  go  up  to  three  hundred,  and  one 
old  writer  laments,  “ You  bring  me  so  many 
crosses  that  I be  weary  of  them.” 

The  plain  Latin  cross  is  the  usual  form  in  our 
churches  ; that  is,  with  upright  limb  of  greater 
length  than  the  cross-piece ; while  the  Eastern 
church  uses  the  Greek  form,  with  all  the  limbs 
of  same  length. 

St.  Andrew  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
X-form  of  cross  on  which  he  was  condemned 
to  be  crucified.  St.  Philip  carries  the  T or 
Tau  cross,  and  sometimes  it  is  represented  as 
a double  one,  but  not  often. 

We  hail  St.  George  by  his  shield  with  the 
red  cross,  and  overcoming  the  dragon. 

We  know  St.  Peter  by  the  inverted  cross, 
calling  to  mind  the  form  his  martyrdom  as- 
sumed. St.  Jude  also  carries  the  cross  reversed, 
but  of  the  “ Tau  ” shape. 

St.  Alban  (the  youthful  martyr)  carries  a 
sword  in  one  hand,  and  a crosB  “crosslet”  (or 
crossed  at  the  ends  of  the  upper  limbs)  in  the 
other. 

We  must  not  forget  St.  Patrick  with  the  X- 
cross  (or  “saltire”)  in  form  as  St.  Andrew’s, 
but  with  the  colours  (when  shown)  reversed, 
the  former  red  on  a white  ground,  and  the 
latter  white  on  a red  ground.  We  find  them 
in  our  “ Union  Jack  ” with  that  of  St.  George. 

Occasionally  we  find  the  Latin  cross  upon 
three  steps,  known  as  “Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,”  or  that  of  Calvary. 


The  Patriarchal  Cross  is  loss  familiar;  it  is 
distinguished  by  having  two  cross  pieces  or 
horizontal  bars. 

We  learn  from  “ The  Calender  of  the  Prayer- 
Book  ” that  the  crucifix  was  first  represented] 
with  Our  Saviour’s  bust  at  the  head  or  foot  of 
the  cross,  and  the  Lamb  in  the  centre,  and  thatii 
afterwards  Christ  Himself  was  represented,] 
clothed,  but  not  nailed ; and  then  came  the 
present  form,  with  Our  Lord  fastened  to  the 
cross  with  the  eyes  open,  and  later  on  (from  the  , 
tenth  to  the  eleventh  century)  sometimes  dead.i 
In  the  Greek  Church,  and  most  of  the  earlyj: 
examples,  one  nail  fastens  the  feet  together il 
In  the  modern  Roman  Church  it  is  usual  tej 
place  the  feet  separated,  and  use  four  nails j 
Formerly  the  figure  was  robed,  and  with  a regaii 
crown,  but  later  examples  show  the  crown  ol|i 
thorns,  with  only  a cloth  around  the  loins. 

From  the  same  source  we  gather  that  “ thi|| 
crucifix  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  indis:: 
pensable  part  of  church  furniture.  Large  repren 
sentations  (often  with  the  additional  figures  oil 
St.  Mary  and  St.  John)  were  placed  over  th*; 
chancel-screen  (thence  called  the  rood-loft,  a 
the  crucifix  was  called  the  rood)  as  well  a 
over  the  church  doors.  The  crucifix  placed  oijl 
the  altar  was  generally  of  gold  or  silver,  arnjt 
adorned  with  precious  stones.” 

Another  writer  observes  : — “ The  Latin  crosii 
from  its  form,  speaks  more  directly  of  th’ 
Atonement,  representing  more  faithfully  (pro; 
bably)  the  very  instrument  on  which  our  Lor  . 
suffered.  The  Greek  cross,  we  read,  rather  ad 
the  emblem  of  Christianity  in  general,  th; 
religion  of  the  Cross,  expressed  by  its  foul 
equal  arms,  extending  its  benign  influence  ove  ; 
all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world.” 

The  emblems  of  the  Trinity  are  largely 
represented  in  ecclesiastical  architecture  i|i 
various  forms,  such  as  two  triangles  interlaced, 
or  three  circles  intersecting  each  other,  or  i 
triangle  within  a circle  ; also  the  device  settini 
forth  its  doctrine,  which  is  met  with  on  brasses 
and  now  and  then  in  windows.  Foreign  artisil 
did  not  scruple  to  produce  representations  < 
the  Trinity  in  person,  but  such  instances  an 
rarely  to  be  seen  in  England.  Three  fit 
interlaced  in  the  form  of  a triangle  is  anothi  i- 
method  of  symbolising  the  “ Mystical  Three  :ij 
One.” 

The  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists  met1’ 
our  gaze  at  every  point,  and  are  of  gred; 
beauty  and  significance.  Matthew  is  known  l|i 
the  angel,  because  his  writings  bear  testimoi  * 
to  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord.  Mark,  wiv 
his  winged  lion,  will  be  familiar  to  every  oijl 
as  the  “ historian  of  the  Resurrection”;  the  lit  I 
is  an  emblem  of  this  important  part  of  our  fail 
from  the  old  tradition  that  its  young  w' 
brought  dead  into  the  world,  and  licked  ini 
life  a few  days  after.  The  winged  bull  I 
St.  Luke  is  an  emblem  of  sacrifice,  and  til 
apostle  speaks  chiefly  of  our  Saviour  as  : 
priest.  II 

But  the  eagle  of  St.  John  will  be  the  bell 
known  of  the  four  emblems,  from  its  constal 
use  as  a lectern,  for  which  the  outspread  wini|> 
so  admirably  adapt  it.  It  is  said  that  as  ! i 
John  goes  beyond  all  other  writers  in  cd 
templating  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  so  t o 
eagle  soars  far  above  the  range  of  the  feather1  u 
tribes,  and  gazes  with  undisturbed  eyes  upijf 
the  noonday  sun. 

The  dove  is  constantly  met  with,  and  rep;  K 
sents  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  sometimes  it  is  hovi  u 
ing  over  the  waters  ; and  again  wo  find  it  wi| 
a branch  in  its  mouth,  suggesting  the  return  ill 
the  ark,  and  in  this  conjunction  coming  to  us 
an  emblem  of  peace  to  the  world  at  large. 

St.  Paul  with  his  sword  (the  instrument  h 
his  martyrdom),  St.  Peter  with  his  key  or  kevl 
and  St.  Stephen,  holding  a stone  in  his  hand  d|ti 
some  stones  in  his  lap),  hardly  need  referri’ 
to,  so  familiar  must  they  be  to  all  chnrch-goe 
and  we  pass  on  to  speak  of  other  Baiuts  perhilu- 
lesser  known. 

We  shall  recognise  St.  Agnes  by  her  Ian  I 
St.  Blasius  by  his  iron  comb,  with  which  he  v 
tortured,  St.  Ambrose  by  his  bees  (signify; 
eloquence),  St.  Augustine  by  his  archbishol  - 
pall  charged  with  crosses,  St.  John  the  Bapt1 
by  his  raiment  of  camel-hair.  St.  Martin  t i 
never  be  mistaken,  as  he  sits  on  horsebais 
dividing  his  cloak  to  share  it  with  a beggt* 
St.  Swithin  “comes  home  to  us,”  as  no  otS 
saint  can,  as  the  rain  falls  thickly  around  bin  I 

St.  Margaret  siands  on  a dragon  while  thru 
ing  a spear  into  his  mouth,  and  St.  Ann  willi'v 
recognised  as  teaching  the  Virgin  Mary  to  re 
St.  Laurence  bears  the  gridiron,  the  instrami 
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of  his  terrible  death,  and  St.  Bartholomew  the 
knife  with  which  he  was  flayed  alive. 

St.  Giles  (the  patron  of  cripples)  has  a fawn 
leaping  up  to  him,  and  St.  Michael  is  generally 
sword  in  hand  overcoming  the  Evil  One.  St. 
Denis  carries  his  head  in  his  left  hand  (record- 
ing the  miracle  performed  at  his  death)  and  a 
pastoral  staff  in  his  right;  while  St.  Faith  is 
known  by  her  brazen  bed  on  which  she  was  half 
roasted  before  being  beheaded.  St.  Simon 
generally  carries  a fish,  and  St.  Jude  a boat,  in 
allusion  to  their  callings.  St.  Leonard  bears 
chains  and  fetters,  and  sometimes  a book  also. 
St.  Hngh  of  Lincoln  caresses  a swan  with 
one  hand  and  holds  in  the  other  his  bishop’s 
staff. 

St.  Catherine  will  be  readily  recognised  by 
the  wheel  that  bears  her  name,  and  sometimes 
she  is  treading  underfoot  the  Emperor  Maximin, 
and  holding  a long  sword. 

St.  Lucy  carries  a pair  of  eyes  on  a plate, 
and  bears  the  palm  branch  of  martyrdom.  St. 
Nicholas  is  standing  by  a tub,  from  which  he 
is  bringing  back  to  life  some  young  children, 
who  had  been  killed  and  salted  down  for  eat- 
ing during  a dreadful  famine. 

St.  Jerome  holds  a lion  by  the  paw,  and  in 
this  instance  the  animal  represents  solitude, 
and  must  not  be  taken  for  that  of  St.  Mark. 

Our  Saviour  is  frequently  represented  as 
the  Good  Shepherd  and  carrying  a lamb  on 
His  shoulders.  The  Lamb  of  God  or  Agnus 
Dei  bearing  a flag  is  considered  the  Christian 
emblem  of  purity. 

The  fish  (the  Greek  word  for  which  contains 
the  initials  of  the  names  and  the  titles  of 
Christ)  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  of  our 
Christian  emblems,  and  fishes  in  general  repre- 
sent chastity. 

The  letters  X and  P conjoined  are  very 
familiar,  and  form  the  monogram  of  the  name 
of  Christ  in  the  Greek  and  are  to  bo  found  in 
the  catacombs  of  the  early  Christians  at  Rome  : 
the  Vesica  |is  also  supposed  to  be  typical  of 
the  same  thing,  but  the  letters  I H S are  the 
more  usual  monogram,  being  the  three  first 
letters  of  the  Gi'eek  word  for  Jesus. 


LETTER  FROM  BRUSSELS. 

Belgium  is  a country,  it  seems,  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  societies;  it  has  been 
said  that  three  Belgians  cannot  meet  without 
forming  a society,  and  truly,  from  what  is  to  be 
seen  here,  one  might  conclude  that  this  joke  is 
nearer  the  truth  than  one  believed. 

In  point  of  associations,  Belgium  possesses 
numerous  arcbmological  and  historical  societies 
which  are  scattered  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  which  study  with 
ardour  its  archives,  its  libraries,  and  its 
museums.  These  studies  have  hitherto  been 
carried  on  simultaneously  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  without  having  any  common  meet- 
iDg  ground  to  give  unity  to  the  work,  and  to 
arrange  the  immense  quantity  of  documents 
already  collected. 

The  Belgian  Academy  of  Archaeology  has 
found  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  group  all 
these  separate  elements  in  one  federation, 
modelled  upon  the  French  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Monuments,  founded  in  1834 
by  M.  de  Caumont.  The  Belgian  societies  were 
therefore  invited  to  meet  from  the  27th  to  the 
31st  of  August  last  at  Antwerp,  to  discuss  the 
basis  of  the  new  institution. 

The  meeting  was  exceedingly  well  attended, 
and  ended  in  the  foundation  of  the  federa- 
tion and  the  adoption  of  statutes.  We  shall 
therefore  have  annually  in  Belgium  a congress 
of  archeology  and  history  which  will  take  place 
successively  in  each  of  the  great  cities. 

As  we  think,  the  Congress  of  Antwerp  did 
not  give  us  all  that  we  had  a right  to  expect 
from  a scientific  point  of  view.  The  greater 
part  of  the  session  was  taken  up  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  statutes  of  the  federation. 
Several  very  important  essays,  however,  ivere 
iir  v-  ma^  ParticuIarly  mention  that  of 
M.  \ andengheyn  upon  the  Aryans,  that  of 
1 rofessor  Kiirth  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of 
archmological  societies,  that  of  M.  Alfred 
Beequest,  Conservateur  of  the  Namur  Museum, 
upon  the  organisation  of  provincial  museums, 
and,  lastly,  that  of  M.  Claes,  archaeologist,  of 
Antwerp,  who  gave  an  account  of  his  researches 
in  the  excavations  occasioned  by  the  rebuilding 
of  the  quays  on  the  Scheldt  at  Antwerp.  This 
last  gentleman  exhibited  to  the  members  of  the 
Congress  a collection  of  objects  of  all  kinds 


found  in  the  Scheldt  and  brought  to  light  by 
the  dredgers.  He  had  specimens  of  the  arts 
and  industries  of  nearly  all  European  nations, 
from  the  Middle  Ages  up  to  our  own  time. 

Numerous  propositions  again  were  made, 
notably  one  tending  to  the  acquirement  by 
Government  of  .the  ancient  Meat  Market  of 
Antwerp,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Villers,  which 
include  very  remarkable  structures  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  These  edifices 
are  at  present  the  property  of  private  persons, 
who  have  the  right  to  demolish  them  without 
its  being  in  the  power  of  any  one  to  oppose 
them.  The  Congress  also  expressed  a wish  to 
see  the  numerous  popular  country  songs  brought 
together  in  one  collection,  as  well  as  a list  of 
the  “ noms  de  lieux  ” of  different  villages.  There 
is  really  quite  a study  to  be  made  of  this  last 
point,  for  it  involves  the  bringing  to  light  of  the 
names  of  fields  and  of  the  inclosures  which 
are  so  plentiful  in  the  villages,  an  analytical 
examination  of  which  would  be  most  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  comparisons  that  might  be 
made.  Let  us  note,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
assembly  expressed  a wish  to  see  an  album 
published  of  Flemish  objects  of  art  of  which 
the  authors  and  dates  of  execution  are  known. 
This  would  create  a series  of  typical  plates  of 
the  highest  interest,  which  would  without  doubt 
be  received  with  pleasure  by  the  archmologists 
and  artists  throughout  the  country.  That  which 
had  been  done  in  this  way  in  E ngland , particularly 
the  work  of  the  Rev.  Fred.  Creeny,  “ Facsimiles 
of  Monumental  Brasses,”  was  spoken  of  in  eulo- 
gistic terms.  M.  Reuseus,  professor  at  the 
University  of  Lourain,  was  elected  president 
of  the  congress,  assisted  by  a committee  of 
patronage  appointed  by  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment. The  next  congress  will  take  place  at 
Naumur  in  1886. 

We  believe  that  the  new  institution  is 
destined  to  further  the  progress  of  the  science 
of  archaeology  in  Belgium,  a country  of  which 
it  may  well  be  said  that  it  is  a veritable 
museum. 


ACTON  SEWAGE  AND  THE 

METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  \\0-.a3. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
evidently  set  their  face  against  all  applications 
from  suburban  local  Boards  for  counexion  with 
the  Metropolitan  Sewage  System.  The  Acton 
Board,  for  probably  the  eleventh  time,  has 
appealed  to  the  central  authority,  and  to  its 
engineer,  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette, — who  happens 
to  be  consulting  engineer  to  the  Acton  Local 
Board, — to  save  the  latter  from  the  expenditure 
of  nearly  20,0001.  in  the  construction  of  an 
effluent-sewer  to  the  River  Thames  in  connexion 
with  that  parish’s  new  drainage  system.  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette  has  once  more  replied  that 
the  sewage  or  the  effluent  water  from  the  Acton 
works  cannot  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Metro- 
politan system  ; and  he  can  suggest  no  other 
means  of  its  disposal  than  by  an  independent 
covered  sewer  with  an  outfall  into  the  River 
Thames.  It  must  be  admitted  that  proximity  to 
the  Metropolitan  sewerage  system  has  proved  a 
serious  disadvantage  to  some  of  the  outlying 
suburban  districts.  Several  years  before  the 
formation  of  many  of  the  western  district 
local  Boards,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
issued  notices,  and  laid  a sewer  of  sufficient 
size  apparently, — 5 ft.  in  diameter, — for  the 
extension  of  their  system  to  Acton  and  Ealing ; 
but  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  from 
some  cause  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
explained,  stopped  these  works  of  extension 
when  they  came  to  the  borders  of  the  Acton 
parish.  But  Acton  seems  to  have  lost  much 
more  at  that  time  than  the  advantage  of  a con- 
nexion with  the  Metropolitan  system ; the 
Central  Authority  quietly  diverted  to  their 
system  the  Stamford  Brook,  which  had  been, 
it  seems,  from  time  immemorial,  the  sewage 
outfall  of  Acton  to  the  River  Thames.  This 
diversion  would  have  been  a great  benefit 
to  Acton  if  it  had  been  allowed  to  continue  to 
run  its  sewage  into  the  central  system  ; but  the 
Metropolitan  Board  soon  applied  for  an  in- 
junction to  restrain  the  Acton  Local  Board 
from  discharging  sewage  into  their  old  outlet. 
In  the  case  tried,  the  Metropolitan  Board 
were  to  a large  extent  successful,  as  they 
obtained  an  injunction,  which,  though  it  did 
not  prohibit  the  Acton  Board  from  putting  the 
sewage  of  houses  then  in  existence  into  the 
central  system,  it  prevented  the  Acton  autho- 
rities from  disposing  of,  in  this  way,  any  fresh 


sewage  which  came  from  houses  built  subse- 
quently to  the  issue  of  the  injunction.  This 
was  tantamount  to  complete  exclusion ; for  the 
Local  Boai'd  could  not  frame  and  carry  out  a 
new  drainage  soheme  only  for  new  houses 
scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  parish.  There- 
fore the  construction  of  a scheme  for  the  whole 
of  the  parish  with  new  sewers  is  proceeding. 
Through  the  very  large  powers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  which  can  divert  and  assimilate, 
as  it  were,  to  its  own  system,  the  original  river 
outfalls  of  the  outlying  suburban  distx-icts,  the 
Acton  Board  is  now  compelled  to  construct  an 
effluent  sewer  through  ChiBwick  to  the  Thames, 
and  pay,  of  course,  that  neighbouring  parish 
and  many  private  owners  compensation  for 
doing  so.  The  plight  in  which  the  Acton  Board 
now  finds  itself  no  doubt  warrants  the  extension 
of  some  sympathy  towards  them ; but,  as  some 
of  the  members  have  remarked,  the  parish  should 
not  have  been  asleep  at  the  time  steps  were 
being  taken  to  deprive  it  of  its  ancient  outfall 
to  the  River  Thames.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  Acton  seems  to  have  special 
claims  to  the  consideration  and  aid  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  not  only  because  of  this 
deprivation  of  outfall,  but  because  the  Acton 
Board  are  willing  to  pay  a reasonable  sum 
annually  for  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  its 
sewage  by  means  of  the  Metropolitan  system, 
and  to  divert  to  the  Thames  a large  quantity 
of  the  rain-water  which  passes  through  the 
water-course  in  question  into  the  central 
system,  and  which  adds  unnecessarily  to  the 
cost  of  pumping  at  Barking. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  James  Fergusson,  F.R.S. — We  announce 
with  much  regret  the  death  of  this  distinguished 
writer  on  architecture,  which  occurred  on 
Saturday  last,  at  his  residence,  Langbam-place, 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  In  our  leading 
article  this  week  we  have  referred  at  some 
length  to  the  principal  points  in  his  remarkable 
career.  The  funeral  took  place  on  Thursday, 
at  Higbgate  Cemetery,  and  was  attended  by 
‘he  Right  Hon.  Sir  A.  H.  Layard,  G.C.B. ; 
-lr.  John  Murray,  F.S.A.,  of  Albemarle-street ; 
Mr.  T.  H.  Thornton,  C.B.,  C.S.I.,  and  Major- 
General  Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I., 
representing  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society; 
Mr.  A.  B.  Mitford,  C.B.,  of  H.M.  Office  of 
Works;  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  M. A.,  Surveyor  of 
the  Fabrick  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ; and  the 
undermentioned  representatives  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  viz. : — Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  President;  Mr.  Alfx-cd  Waterhouse, 
R.A.,  Vice-President ; Mr.  Octavius  Hansard, 
Member  of  Council  ; Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson, 
Hon.  Secretary;  Mr.  William  n.  White, 
Secrctai'y  ; Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  ; and  Mr.  Hugh 
Stannus.  Letters  were  received  from  Major- 
General  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  K.C.B.,  Sir 
Edward  Colebrooke,  bart.,  and  Sir  F.  Burton, 
of  the  National  Gallery,  expressing  regret  at 
their  inability  to  attend. 

Mr.  Thomas  Albert  Waring  died  on  the 
6th  inst.  at  his  residence,  Sutton,  Surrey. 
Originally  a pupil  of  the  late  Charles  Tyrrell, 
he  formed  a link  between  the  old  and  new 
generation  of  surveyors.  A correspondent 
writes  of  him  that  “ though  an  exquisite 
draughtsman,  colourist,  and  student  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  increasing  px-actice  early  led 
Mr.  Waring  into  prosaic  facts.  Probably  his 
knowledge  of  property  law  generally,  and  all 
the  details  connected  with  glebes,  was  un- 
rivalled. No  man  was  more  esteemed  for  his 
amiability  and  for  his  willingness  to  impart  in- 
formation to  the  younger  race  of  professional 
men.  Mr.  Waring  married  a daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  James  Brown,  of  the  fim  of  Boulton  & 
Watt,  and  leaves  no  issue  ; he  retired  some 
years  ago  from  the  firm  of  Waring  & Nicholson, 
No.  55,  Parliament-street,  of  which  ho  was  the 
senior  partner.” 


Tickhill,  Yorks. — The  large  west  window  of 
Tickhill  Church,  which  consists  of  ten  chief 
lights  and  lofty  tracery,  has  just  been  filled 
with  stained  glass  through  the  munificence  of 
the  Misses  Alderson,  of  Tickhill.  The  window 
is  so  arranged  in  design  as  to  illustrate  the 
entire  book  of  Genesis,  from  the  Creation  to 
the  death  of  Joseph,  and  it  has  been  designed 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  Powell  Brothers,  of 
Leeds,  who  are  also  the  artists  of  the  five-ligtit 
east  window, 
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Kirby  Hall. — South-East  Corner  of  Inner  Quadrangle. 


Mustntttons. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


MR.  JAMES  BROOKS’S  DESIGN  FOR  I 
LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL. 


I]  HE  whole  of  our  lithographic  illustrations 
j are  this  week  devoted  to  Mr.  Brooks’s 
il  design  for  the  proposed  cathedral  at 
Liverpool.  For  an  article  on  the  subject,  see 


p.  116,  ante. 


KIRBY  HALL. 


The  accompanying  sketch  of  the  courtyard 
of  Kirby  Hall  has  been  forwarded  to  us 
by  Mr.  Henry  Druery,  as  an  illustration  of  an 
old  house  which  will  be  of  interest  in  con- 1 
nexion  with  Mr.  Gotch’s  paper  on  “ English 
Houses  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,”  recently 
read  at  the  Architectural  Association,  and 
printed  in  our  columns.  Concerning  the  build-  ] 
ing,  Mr.  Druery  writes  : — 

“ This  tine  example  of  English  Renaissance  1 
was  built  for  Lord  Chancellor  Hatton  by  John 
Thorpe,  whose  plan  (preserved  in  the  Soane 
collection)  bears  the  quaint  inscription  ‘ Kerby  ! 
whereof  I layd  ye  first  stone  A.D.  1570.’ 

The  north  side  and  the  outer  quadrangle  ' 
were  altered  by  Inigo  Jones  about  the  year 
1640  in  the  Italian  style,  and  compare  un- 
favourably with  the  delicacy  of  the  earlier 
work.  With  the  exception  of  a few  rooms 
inhabited  by  an  old  servant  the  mansion  is  in 
ruins,  having  been  dismantled  about  forty  years 
ago.  The  sketch  represents  the  south  - east 
corner  of  the  inner  quadrangle  with  the  central 
entrance  leading  into  the  large  hall,  and  shows 
its  condition  in  the  autumn  of  1884.” 


The  twenty-seventh  annual  report  of  this 
Society  congratulates  the  members  upon  the 
continual  growth  and  the  unceasing  activity 
of  the  Society,  and  expresses  a confident  hope 
that  the  exertions  of  the  Council  in  the  future 
may  both  maintain  and  increase  the  services  of 
the  Society  in  the  cause  of  art.  The  main 
object  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  and  to 
increase  an  intelligent  love  for  the  fine  arts 
which  adorn  and  which  ennoble  life.  The 
Society  affords  a meetiDg-place  for  professional 
artists  and  for  the  non-professional  but  art- 
loving  public.  It  works  chiefly,  at  present,  by 
means  of  exhibitions,  by  means  of  lectures,  and 
by  means  of  conversazioni.  The  programme 
for  the  coming  session  includes  the  following 
items  : — Thursday,  February  4th,  lecture  by 
Professor  Kerr  on  “ The  Art-Scepticism  of  the 
Day”;  Thursday,  February  18th,  lecture  by 
Mr.  Geo.  C.  Haite,  on  “ The  Tendencies  of 
Modern  Art”;  Thursday,  March  4th,  lecture 
by  Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas,  on  “The  Proportions 
of  the  Human  Frame”  ; Thursday,  March  18th, 
Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  on  “ The  Drama  of  the 
Day”;  Thursday,  April  15th,  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus 
Brock,  F.S.A.,  on  “ Old  Eugravings  of  the 
Italian  Schools”;  Thursday,  May  20th,  Mr. 
G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  on  “ The  Meissoniers  in 
Hertford  House”;  Thursday,  June  24th,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Maguire,  on  “The  Importance  of  the 
Fine  Arts  to  Humanity.” 


The  Architectural  Association. — In  view 
of  the  proposed  Italian  excursion,  a meeting  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  inst.,  at  9,  Conduit- 
reet,  at  half-past  six  p.m.,  when  the  subject 
discussion  will  be  “ Florence?” 


The  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition. — 

Wo  are  informed  that  Mr.  Sam  Deards,  of 
Harlow,  has  secured  the  contract  for  glazing 
the  new  buildings  at  the  forthcoming  Indian 
and  Colonial  Exhibition,  South  Kensington,  for 
Messrs.  Lucas  Bros.,  with  some  10,000  ft.  of  the 
“ Patent  Victoria  Dry  Glazing.”  Mr.  Deards  has 
also  been  commissioned  to  erect  a large  con- 
servatory for  the  Natal  Govprgnjgnt  for  their 
exotic  p’auts  and  palms. 


THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 
ENGINEERS. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  of 
January,  Sir  Frederick  J.  Bramwell,  F.R.S.  (Presi- 
dent),  in  the  chair,  it  was  announced  that  the  fol-  > 
lowiug  nine  Associate  Members  had  been  transferred  f 
to  the  class  of  Members  -.—William  Armitage  Brown, 
Thomas  Penn  Gaskell,  George  Andrew  Hobson,  \< 
Walter  Pitt,  Charles  Edward  Robinson,  William  if 
Henry  Scott,  |Henry  Francis  Sneyd-Kynnersley,  | 
i William  Heron  Steel,  and  Lewis  Gordon  Tyrrell.  j 

At  tho  same  meeting  it  was  reported  that  the  i. 
following  sixteen  candidates  have  been  admitted  asi 
Sliulents,  viz. -.—John  George  Barkley,  Arthur 
Howard  Benhara,  James  Bracegirdle,  Charles! 
Robert  Brady,  Ernest  Canning,  Alfred  Chatterton,  lc 
B.So.  ; Thomas  Cecil  Daniell,  Walter  John  Easton,  It 
Charles  Frederick  Vernon  Ford,  John  Russell* 
Frears,  Arthur  Edwin  Trevillion  Lees,  Harold  il 
Medway  Martin,  Wh.Sc.  ; Walter  Edward  May,  John 
Clarkson  Phillips  Maynard,  Philip  William  Rygato,il 

B. A.,  B E.  ; and  James  Nasmyth  Sidebotham. 

Tho  monthly  ballot  resulted  in  the  election  of  i 
one  Honorary  Member: — Jean  Charles  Adolphe i[fi 
Alphand  ; of  three  Members,  viz.  The  Hon.  lc 
Emmanuel  Lewis  Galizia,  Thomas  Monro,  and! 
Thomas  Forth  Rotherham  ; of  thirty-nine  Associated 
Members , viz.  : — Harvey  Baguall,  B.A.,  Valentine'; 
John  Stuart  Blomfield,  Harry  Blundell,  Walter:# 
| Longley  Bourke,  William  Henry  Brinckman,  S ud.  t 
1 Inst.C.E  , Thomas  Canning,  Arthur  Carey,  Davidij 
George  Phillies  Davies,  William  Dawson,  Stud. Inst,  i 

C. E.,  Ernest  Augustus  Fawcus,  John  James  Constant1 
Fenian,  James  Glover,  B.A.,  Andrew  Paton  Gray,;ja 
William  llellier  Hutchens,  William  Hutchinson^ il 
Robert  Edward  Jones.  William  Kingston,  GeorgeJ 
Maxwell  Lawford,  John  Randall  Mann,  Harold* 
Morse,  George  Tod  Ogilvle,  Stud.  Inst.C.E.,  Thomas  r 
Cassinet  Palmer,  Stud.  In^t.C  E.,  William  Penman,* 

| Thomas  Sydney  I’olUrJ.  Honrv  James  Prio°,  Alfred)' 
Ransom e,  James  Stafford  Ransome,  Stud.  Inst.C.E., jl 
David  Campbell  Rattray,  Hudson  Reab,  Thomas:* 
Blair  Reynolds,  Stud.  Li't.C.E.,  Hugh  Savage, | 
George  Herbert  Shaw,  Wb.Su.,  Stud.  Inst.C.E.  |f 
Edward  Stables,  Stud.  Int-i.C.  E , George  Richard  son! 
Strachan.  Robert  Henry  T-t'  lor,  Gilbert  Kennedy* 
Trench,  Walter  Frederick  Vinter,  B A.,  Stud.  lust.., I 
C.E.,  James  William  Welch,  and  Julius  Wiborg:  v 
and  of  two  Associates,  viz.  : — Henry  Doultou,  and* 
i William  Hunter,  J.P.,  F.G.S. 
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THE  TEMPLE  OF  SOLOMON* 

The  Evidence  of  Josephus. 

Before  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  third  or 
Asiatic  section  of  the  subject,  it  may  be 
desirable  to  notice  some  of  Josephus’s  exag- 
gerations, because  of  the  use  made  of  them  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  simple  description  given 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  1st  of  Kings. 

As  already  noticed,  the  Jewish  historian 
affirms  that  the  Temple  was  not  30  but  60 
cubits  in  height,  or  twice  the  height  given  in 
Kings ; and,  not  content  with  that,  raises 
another  Temple  of  equal  dimensions  above  it, 
and  thus  the  total  internal  height  is  made 
120  cubits,  or  180  ft. 

The  side  chambers  he  also  makes  four  times 
the  height  given  in  Kings.  He  speaks  of  no 
windows,  but  he  gives  the  correct  height  to  the 
pillars,  though  Chronicles  seems  to  double  that 
given  in  Kings ; but  they  are  three  times  men- 
tioned as  18  cubits  high, — twice  in  Kings  and 
once  in  Jeremiah. 

I have  drawn  to  scale  the  description  in 
Josephus.  Its  incongruity  is  obvious,  and  needs 
no  comment. 

Mr.  Fergusson  notices  Josephus’s  propensity 
to  double  every  dimension  he  can  without 
detection.  I have  shown,  and  proceed  further 
to  indicate,  where  he  has  quadrupled  them,  as 
in  the  quotation  made  at  the  opening  of  the 
paper,  in  reference  to  the  height  of  the  enclo- 
sure walls  above  the  valley. 

The  Book  of  Kings  gives  the  height  of  the 
sanctuary  and  of  the  oracle,  of  the  side 
chambers,  and  the  pillars  in  the  porch,  the 
chapiters  and  the  cherubim,  the  length  of  each 
wing,  and  the  distance  between  their  extremi- 
ties ; but  the  height  of  the  porch  itself  is  not 
specially  stated,  but  no  one  has  made  it  less 
than  the  sanctuary,'  though  he  might  very 
reasonably  have  done  so. 

The  Book  of  Chronicles  makes  no  mention  of 
the  height  of  the  sanctuary,  the  oracle,  or  the 
cherubim,  and  the  side  chambers  are  omitted 
altogether;  but  every  height  that  is  mentioned 
is  stated  in  such  a way  as  to  double  or  quad- 
ruple the  measures  given  in  Kings.  For  in- 
stance, the  pillars  are  stated  to  be  twice  the 
height  given  in  Kings,  but,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Fergusson,  and  by  Professor  Wilkins  before 
him,  it  is  possible  that  Chronicles  gives  their 
united  height  in  one  measure,  and  I think  this 
highly  probable  ; at  all  events,  let  us  apply  this 
rule  of  interpretation  to  the  other  apparently 
exaggerated  dimensions,  and  see  the  result. 

In  the  11th  verse,  3rd  chapter,  we  read, 

“ And  the  wings  of  the  cherubim  were  20  cubits 
long.”  If  the  description  had  ended  here,  it 
would  also  have  been  oposed  to  the  record  in 
Kings,  which  states  them  to  have  been  5 cubits 
long ; but  just  as  the  height  of  the  pillars  was 
multiplied  by  their  number,  so  the  length  of 
the  wings  by  their  number. 

Again,  in  the  13th  verse,  it  is  said  that  the 
wings  of  the  cherubim  spread  themselves  forth 
20  cubits,  or  twice  the  width  given  in  Kings. 
But  in  this  case  the  explanation  is  given,  and  it 
is  added,  “ One  wing  of  the  one  cherub  was 
5 cubits,  reaching  to  the  wall  of  the  house. 
The  other  wing  was  likewise  5 cubits,  reaching 
to  the  wing  of  the  other  cherub,”  &c. 

Thus,  when  giving  the  length  of  the  wings  of 
both  cherubim,  the  united  length  of  the  whole 
four  wings  is  given  in  one  dimension, — a 
peculiar  mode  of  expression,  and  calculated  to 
mislead,  where  no  explanation  is  given,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  pillars.  But  when  taken  singly 
a correct  single  dimension  is  given,  which,  in 
every  case  agrees  with  the  Book  of  Kings,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  chapiters,  of  which  it  says, 

" And  the  chapiter  that  was  upon  the  top  of 
each  of  them  was  5 cubits,”  the  same  as  in 
Kings. 

Let  us  apply  the  same  rule  of  interpretation 
to  the  3rd  verse,  3rd  chapter,  of  Chronicles, 
‘And  the  porch  that  was  in  front  of  the  house, 
the  length  of  it  was  according  to  the  breadth  of 
the  house  20  cubits,  and  the  height  was  120, 
and  he  overlaid  it  with  pure  gold.” 

That  is  to  say,  the  height  of  each  side  of  the 
porch  which  he  overlaid  with  pure  gold  was 
30  cubits.  By  adding  together  the  height 
of  each  side  of  the  porch,  just  as  we  added  the 
two  pillar  heights  aud  the  four  wing  lengths, 
we  get  the  figure  120  cubits  as  the  result. 


In  this  way  the  Book  of  Chronicles  would 
seem  to  confirm  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  quoted  in  opposition  to  it. 

Now,  I think,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Josephus  took  advantage  of  this  peculiar  mode 
of  expression,  and  invented  the  upper  house, 
which  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  to 
elevate  it  to  the  height  of  the  porch  seemingly 
given  in  Chronicles ; and  as  Herod,  it  is  sup- 
posed, really  did  build  a talar,  or  an  upper 
chamber  to  his  Temple,  additional  plausibility 
was  given  to  the  notion,  and  his  chance  of 
detection  decreased  in  like  proportion.  We  may 
rest  assured  that  none  of  the  Jews  would  take 
the  trouble  to  prove  that  the  Temple  of  their 
greatest  sovereign  was  less  glorious  than  he 
stated  it  to  be. 

As  a set-ofE  to  this  exaggeration,  he  makes 
the  cherubim  only  half  their  real  height,  or  five 
cubits ; but  this  was  too  much  to  give  up  with- 
out taking  something  in  return,  so  while  the 
Bible  says  thoy  were  made  of  “olive  tree,” 
Josephus  declares  they  were  of  “ solid  gold  ! ” 

The  author  of  the  article  on  Jerusalem  in  the 
“Encyclopedia  Britannica”  has  also  given  too 
indulgent  an  ear  to  the  story  of  Josephus,  and 
in  the  “Biblical  Atlas,”  published  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  the  same  errors  are 
repeated  and  circulated. 

Adopting  the  larger  cubit  measure  of  1 ft. 
9£  in.,  it  is  stated  that,  “ A porch  extended 
along  the  whole  eastern  front  of  the  house, 
which  rose  to  the  height  of  210  ft.  At  its 
entrance  were  two  great  pillarB,  60  ft.  in 
height.” 

In  fact,  it  is  affirmed  that  the  porch,  of  which 
the  whole  internal  depth  was  10  cubits,  rose  to 
a height  exceeding  by  several  feet  the  ball  of  fire 
crowning  the  Monument  of  London;  and  this, 
be  it  remembered,  was  entirely  overlaid  with 
pure  gold  ! 

It  is  correctly  stated,  however,  that  the 
Oracle  or  Holy  of  Holies  of  Solomon’s  Temple, 
like  unto  the  Tabernacle,  had  no  light,  neither 
window's  nor  candlestick,  and  if  it  had  had  the 
one  it  would  also  have  had  the  other.  But  “ the 
Lord  had  said  that  he  would  dwell  in  thick 
darkness.” 

The  sanctuary  was  lighted  by  ten  golden, 
seven-branched  candlesticks  during  the  night. 
The  necessity  for  windows  of  some  kind  during 
the  day  is  made  obvious  by  the  fact  that  the 
candlesticks  were  not  lighted  till  the  evening, 
and  remained  alight  only  till  the  morning. 

The  command  first  given  in  Exodus  is  repeated 
in  Leviticus  as  follows  : — 

“Aaron  shall  order  it  from  the  evening  until 
the  morning  before  the  Lord  continually,”  that 
is,  continuously  ; every  successive  evening  they 
were  “ to  bring  the  pure  olive  oil  beaten  for  the 
light  to  cause  the  lamp  to  burn.” 


Continuation  of  a paper  t>y  Mr.  Edward  Cookworthy 
looms,  F.S.A.,  entitled  ‘‘A  Review  of  the  varoua 
.heones  respecting  the  Form  and  Style  of  Architecture 
r tiie  temple  of  Solomon,”  read  before  the  Architectural 
Jaociation  on  January  1st,  1886.  See  p.  103,  ante. 


Thirdly.  The  Asiatic. 

Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  “Historical  Inquiry 
into  the  true  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Art,"  pub' 
lished  in  1849,  makes  the  following  remarks: — 
“If  we  take  the  whole  breadth  of  Asia,  from 
the  Indus  to  the  shore  of  the  .Egean  Sea,  there 
does  not  exist  in  that  vast,  and  at  one  time 
highly  civilised,  tract,  one  single  remain  of  an 
ancient  native  temple.  There  are  remains  of 
the  palaces  of  Babylon,  and  Nineveh  and 
Persepolis,  and  tombs  in  thousands,  both  cut  in 
the  rock  and  structural.  But  of  temples  we 
only  know  that  a temple  or  pyramid  of  Belus 
existed  at  Babylon,  onededicated  to  Hercules  at 
Tyre,  and  a small  temple  at  Jerusalem,  con- 
cerning which  we  are  entirely  left  to  the  verbal 
descriptions  in  the  Bible.” 

The  attempt  to  explain  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Jewish  Temple  by  a reference  to  Egyptian 
art,  Mr.  Fergusson  is  convinced  will  be  found 
to  be  a mistake,  for  he  says,  “There  is  no 
feature  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Jews,  ancient 
or  modern,  so  remarkable  as  their  persistence 
in  their  own  singular  nationality.  Nothing  can 
bo  more  strikingly  distinct  than  the  difference 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  Egyptian  institu- 
tions. 

The  former  never  used  a hieroglyph,  either 
as  a letter  or  the  representative  of  a thing ; on 
the  contrary,  from  the  very  first  we  find  them 
an  alphabetical  people,  despising  symbolism  in 
all  its  forms,  and  their  religion,  so  far  fx-om  being 
polytheistic,  or  of  admitting  of  auimal  worship 
like  that  of  the  Egyptians,  was  the  simple  and 
sublime  monotheism  of  the  pure  Semitic  races 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 

There  are  few  things,  however,  in  their 
Temple  and  few  symbolical  expressions  in 
the  Bible,  which  may  not  be  explained  by  a 


reference  to  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh  and 
Persepolis,  or  the  general  modes  of  art  or 
expression  current  upon  the  Euphrates  ” (see 
illustrations  in  last  week’s  number). 

In  this  early  work  to  which  I have  referred, 
Mr.  Fergusson  restored  the  plan  and  section  of 
the  Temple  as  he  then  imagined  it,  which  was 
not  unlike  that  of  Canina’s  restoration,  except 
that  he  took  the  height  given  for  the  sanctuaiy 
as  the  external  instead  of  the  internal,  in  which, 
I think,  he  was  wrong.  He  also  diminished  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  and  supposed  the  side 
chambers  to  have  been  open  or  closed  galleries 
encircling  the  house,  and  continuing  on  either 
side  in  line  with  its  face  to  the  front,  at  which 
point  he  makes  the  following  remarks  : — 
“ Whan  we  come  to  the  porch  or  eastern 
facade  the  difficulties  are  so  great  that  I quee- 
tion  if  they  will  ever  be  quite  explained.  The 
width  of  the  porch  was  20  cubits,  the  same  as 
the  house,  its  depth  10  cubits.  The  height  is 
not  given  in  Kings,  but  in  Chronicles  it  is  called 
120  cubits.  And  the  same  book  makes  the 
height  of  the  two  pillax's  35  cubits,  while  the 
book  of  Kings  says  they  were  only  18  cubits, 
showing  that  the  one  authority  used  the  whole 
linear  dimensions  of  the  two  objects  instead  of 
giving  the  height  of  each,  which  may  also  help 
us  to  the  fact  that  there  were  two  towers  of 
60  cubits  each.” 

I have  already  shown  that  no  real  contradic- 
tion exists  between  the  two  books,  but  that 
Chronicles  is  confirmatory  of  Kings  in  every 
particular. 

Mr.  Fergusson  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
raised  platform  upon  which  the  Temple  stood 
was  remarkably  similar  to  those  which  sup- 
ported the  buildings  at  Persepolis  and  Pas- 
sargardas. 

At  Passargardaa  the  platform  occupied  the 
declivity  of  a hill,  exactly  as  the  platform  of 
Solomon’s  Temple  did,  having  one  bold  and 
broad  face  rising  from  the  plain,  and  two 
lateral  ones  sloping  back  till  they  met  the 
level  of  the  hill.  The  similarity  in  area  and  the 
remarkable  resemblance  in  the  masonry  was  to 
be  observed,  while  the  perplexing  points  in 
connexion  with  the  chambers  or  cells  surround- 
ing the  house,  seemed  to  him  almost  set  at  rest 
since  the  exploration  of  the  Palace  of  Darius, 
which  brought  to  light  the  chambers  suri’ound- 
ing  the  inner  room. 

But  there  remains  to  be  noticed  one  pecu- 
liarity, which  Mr.  Fergusson  believes  to  have 
existed  and  to  have  formed  an  essential  part  of 
the  fabric,  and  here  Mr.  Fci-gusson  shall 
speak  for  himself.  He  affirms  that  “ The  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  had  an  upper  story  of  wood, — a 
talar,  in  short, — erected  over  the  lower  one  in 
stone.  It  is  true,”  says  he,  “ the  Bible  does 
not  mention  it,  but  Josephus  does,  and  with 
such  circumstantial  evidence  to  support  it, 
that  I conceive  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt 
about  it.  He  first  mentions  it  in  describing  the 
Temple  as  built  by  Solomon,  and  after  saying 
‘ it  was  60  cubits  long,  20  broad,  and  60  high,’ 
he  adds,  ‘ on  the  top  of  this  was  another  edifice 
of  the  same  dimensions,’  so  that  the  total  alti- 
tude was  120  cubits.”  Mr.  Fergnsson  confesses 
that  the  object  the  Jews  had  in  its  construc- 
tion is  not  very  evident,  nor  the  purposes  to 
which  they  applied  it,  and  I have  already  ex- 
posed the  incongruity  of  Josephus’s  sugges- 
tions. In  his  concluding  remarks  in  1849,  Mr. 
Fergusson  says  that,  “All  analogies  drawn 
from  any  Egyptian  buildings  have  failed,  and 
those  dei’ived  from  Classical  architecture  only 
serve  to  show  how  men  may  deceive  them- 
selves on  such  a point.  An  Assyrian  Temple 
would,  of  course,  be  the  best  illustration,  but 
till  that  is  found  the  Persepolitan  may  suffice, 
and  indeed  leave  very  little  to  be  desired.” 

In  a subsequent  work,  entitled  “ The  History 
of  Architecture,”  Mr.  Fergusson  gives  a plan 
of  Solomon’s  Temple,  which  differs  from  bis 
former  one,  as  illustrated  in  the  “ Principles  of 
Beauty.”  In  this  new  plan  he  not  only  adds 
the  chambers,  instead  of  galleries,  but  places 
a double  row  of  pillars  to  support  the  roof, 
after  the  Assyrian  and  Persepolitan  examples. 

He  says  nothing  about  the  talar,  or  the  two 
towers,  75  ft.  high,  but  concerning  the  internal 
columns,  observes,  “ No  pillars  are  mentioned 
as  supporting  the  l’oof,  but  every  analogy,  as 
well  as  the  consti’uctive  necessities  of  the  case, 
and  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  two  pillars 
in  the  porch,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  they 
must  have  existed, — four  in  the  Holy  of  Holies 
and  eight  in  the  pi-onaos.”  (See  illusti-ations  in 
last  week’s  issue.) 

Mr.  Fergusson  does  not  say  whether  these 
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internal  pillars  were  of  bronze  or  cedar,  but  he 
savs  “ We  must  recollect  that  this  was  the 
bronze  age  of  architecture.  Homer  tells  us  of 
the  brazen  house  of  Priam,  and  the  brazen 
palace  of  Alcinous.  The  treasuries  at  Mycenae 
were  covered  internally  with  bronze  plates,  and 
in  Etruscan  tombs  of  this  age  metal  was  far 
more  essentially  the  material  of  decoration  than 
carving  in  stone  or  any  of  the  modes  after- 
wards so  frequently  adopted.  The  altar  of  the 
Temple  was  of  brass,  and  the  molten  sea  sup- 
ported bv  twelve  brazen  oxen.  The  bases,  the 
lavers,  and  all  the  other  objects  and  implements 
in  metalwork  were  in  reality  what  made  the 
Temple  so  celebrated,  and  comparatively  little 
was  done  to  the  mere  masonry,  by  which  we 
Bhould  judge  of  a Christian  church  or  any 
modern  building.” 

The  latest  opinions  of  Mr.  Fergusson,  alter 
studying  the  subject  on  the  spot,  are  given 
with  his  usual  exhaustiveness  and  fulness  of 
illustration,  in  that  remarkable  work  published 
in  1878,  entitled  ‘‘The  Temples  of  the  Jews, 
wherein  he  treats  the  whole  subject  from  the 
Tabernacle  in  the  Wilderness  to  the  glorious 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  built  by  Herod  about  a 
century  before  its  final  overthrow. 

The  only  illustrated  works  at  all  comparable 
with  Mr.  Fergusson’s  are  those  of  Canina  and 
Count  de  Vogue.  And,  while  admitting  the 
grandeur  of  the  Herodian  Temple  by  the  latter 
(which  requires  the  whole  area  of  the  modern 
Haram  area  for  its  display,  and  the  summit  of 
Mount  Moriah  for  the  site  of  the  Sanctuary 
itself,  tempting  one  to  wish  it  might  be  true), 
it  is  based  on  [conclusions  which  do  not  appear 
to  me  fairly  deducible  from  the  premises,  as  I 
have  already  shown. 

Mr.  Fergusson  states  his  case  very  clearly  m 
the  new  volume,  and  maintains  his  view  that 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  the  petrifaction, 
as  it  were,  of  the  Tabernacle  extended  to 
double  the  sizes,  the  total  length  being 
00  cubits  by  45,  including  the  stone  walls 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  Tabernacle.  The 
verandah  in  the  Tabernacle  becoming  the  series 
of  small  chambers  surrounding  the  Temple 
three  stories  in  height. 

He  now  thinks  there  were  but  five  chambers 
on  each  side,  and  three  at  the  end  on  each 
story,  making  thirty-nine  in  all  ; the  total 
height  of  the  chambers,  including  the  thickness 
of  the  roofs,  being  about  20  cubits,  or  about 
tlie  same  height  as  the  Holy  of  Holies,  so  that 
thev  did  not  obscure  the  windows  of  narrow 
lights  required  for  the  upper  portion  or  clear- 
story walls  of  the  Holy  Place. 

Constructional  reasons,  as  well  as  others,  give 
colour  to  his  addition  of  internal  pillars  to 
support  the  roof,  in  the  spaces  between  which 
the  bases,  lavers,  tables,  and  candlesticks 
were  placed,  live  on  each  side. 

Mr.  Fergusson  now  suggests  that  the  pillars 
were  not  of  bronze,  but  were  the  “ pillars  of 
altnug  trees,”  which  Solomon  made  for  the 
house,  and  from  which  Hezekiah  took  the 
golden  shields  to  give  to  the  Assyrians.  Mr. 
Fergusson  was  not  the  first,  however,  to  suggest 
the  internal  pillars  ; while  reading  in  the  British 
Museum  many  years  ago  I stumbled  on  an  old 
sketch-book  containing  a drawing,  entitled 
“ Young  Wilkins’s  first  Sketch  of  the  Plan  of  the 
Temple  of  Solomon  ” ; it  was  dated  1805.  1 

have  given  it  among  my  illustrations,  the  pillars 
are  shown  with  the  tables  between  them.  In 
the  restoration,  as  I have  imagined  it,  I have 
made  them  take  their  position  in  lino  with  the 
cherubim  which  stood  on  eithor  side  of  the  Ark. 
as  indicated  in  Canina’s  design,  and  centering 
with  Jachin  and  Boaz  in  the  porch  (see  illus- 
trations in  last  week’s  issue.) 

Mr.  Fergusson  still  thinks  that  the  120  cubits 
given  as  the  height  of  the  porch  in  Chronicles, 
was  only  a duplication  of  the  real  height,  from 
which  he  argues  two  towers  60  cubits  high  each, 
occupied  by  stairs  which  project  on  each  side  of 
the  porch  and  give  access  to  the  chambers  and 
to  a room  above  the  Sanctuary,  which  he 
thinks  may  have  existed,  and  which  he  calls  a 
talar,  similar  to  that  which  Josephus  describes, 
and  which  is  so  conspicuous  a feature  in  Mr. 
Fergusson’ s restoration  of  the  Temple  of  Herod. 
But  he  has  only  made  this  upper  chamber 
15  cubits  high,  not  60  cubits,  as  Josephus 
enjoined. 

With  reference  to  the  pillars  in  the  porch, 
called  Jachin  and  Boaz,  Mr.  Fergusson  has  hit 
upon  an  original  interpretation  of  great 
ingenuity,  which  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
this  his  latest  work  ; he  now  thinks  it  as  absurd 
to  imagine  that  they  were  huge  bronze  pillars 


with  exaggerated  capitals,  as  that  they  were 
bronze  obelisks,  and  prefers  to  consider  them 
as  detached  from  the  front  of  the  building, 
forming  a screen  or  gateway  like  the  vine- 
bearing screen  described  by  Josephus  and  the 
Talmud  as  existing  in  front  of  the  Temple  of 
Herod,  a design  for  which  he  offers,  based  on 
the  Japanese  and  Indian  toran,  like  those  form- 
ing gateways  to  the  Great  Tope  at  Sancbi. 

“ My  impression  is,”  says  Mr.  Fergusson, 

that  the  frontispiece  prepared  by  Hiram  for 
Solomon’s  Temple  consisted  of  two  pillars  of 
bronze,  placed  12  or  14  cubits  apart,  and  pro- 
bably not  more  than  1 cubit  in  diameter,  and 
that  they  had  capitals  3 cubits  in  height  and 
on  them  were  placed  two  beams  or  frames  of 
bronze  each  5 cubits  in  height.  The  Septuagint 
calls  them  ‘ epithemata,’  which  cannot  be  con- 
strued as  capitals,  but  may  reasonably  be  applied 
to  such  a beam.” 

In  this  way  Mr.  Fergusson  finds  space  for  the 
net-work  and  chains,  and  pensile  work,  and  the 
400  pomegranates,  100  in  a row.  But,  never- 
theless, the  porch  itself  is  denuded  of  its 
columns. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  Grecian 
architect  Wilkins,  and  the  Indian  architect 
Fergusson,  respectively  interpret  the  word 
epithemata,  each  seeiug  just  what  he  wants  to 
see  and  establishing  its  probability,  but  neither 
is  supported  by  King’s;  and  the  resolution  of 
the  problem  is  yet  to  seek.  Nevertheless,  I 
must  frankly  confess  that  the  more  I study 
Mr.  Fergusson’s  arguments  in  favour  of  his 
latest  restoration,  the  more  difficult  it  becomes 
to  resist  the  logic  of  his  conclusions. 

Mr.  Lewin  takes  the  Asiatic  side,  and  gives 
unqualified  adhesion  to  the  views  expounded 
by  Mr.  Fergusson  on  the  point  of  style  of  archi- 
tecture. 

Personal  Conclusions. 


in  the  work,  if  Solomon’s  temple  had  been  a 

mere  reproduction  of  an  Egyptian  fane.  In 
Solomon’s  time  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  reached  an 
unparalleled  pitch  of  commercial  greatness,  and 
Mr.  Kenrick  observes,  “ The  friendship  of  Hiram 
was  essential  to  Solomon  in  carrying  out  his 
own  commercial  enterprises.” 

On  the  north,  Solomon’s  reduction  of  Hamath, 
his  building  of  Baalath  _ and  Tadmor  in  the 
Wildnerness,  considerably  increased  the  facilities 
of  traffic  already  existing  between  Damascus 
and  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  Nineveh  and 


Babylon.  . _ , . 

The  artists  Hiram  furnished  to  Solomon,  for 


For  my  own  part  I think  with  them,  that  it 
__  to  Asia  and  not  to  Africa  or  Europe  we  must 
look  for  the  true  architectural  type.  Nor,  in- 
deed, for  the  form  and  arrangement  of  the 
plan,  this  was  emphatically  Jewish,  but  for  the 
style  and  forms  of  art  adopted  in  details  and 
accessories. 

I think  with  them,  that  whatever  was  the 
character  of  the  arts  in  Tyre,  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  partook  of  that  character. 

A Tyrian  architect  and  Tyrian  artisans  were 
employed  in  the  design  and  construction  of  the 
buildings  at  Solomon’s  own  request,  for  he 
expressly  stipulates  with  Hiram,  the  contempo- 
rary king  of  Tyre,  that  Hiram’s  servants  should 
be  with  his  servants,  “ For  thou  knowest,” 
says  he,  “ that  there  is  not  among  us  any 
that  can  skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the 
Sidonians.” 

Thus  the  style  of  art  prevailing  at  the  period 
in  the  capital  of  Phoenicia  would,  doubtless,  be 
stamped  on  every  part,  and  we  are  interested 
to  know  what  may  have  been  the  style  peculiar 
to  Phoenicia,  if  indeed  it  was  peculiar  to  it, 
seeing  that  there  are  no  remains  of  native  art 
existing  which  can  be  safely  depended  upon. 
What,  in  short,  was  the  type  of  Phoenician 
architecture  ? 

I think  that  they  were  not  indebted  to  the 
Egyptians,  but  rather  that  they  drew  their 
ideas  of  art  from  the  regions  whence  they 


the  construction  and  adornment  of  bis  Temple  j 
and  palace,  represented  the  skill  of  the  nation  ; j 
it  comprehended  every  branch  of  art,  working  | 
in  gold  and  silver,  in  brass  and  iron,  in  purple  . 
and  blue,  in  stone  and  timber,  in  fine  linen  and  I 
in  the  engraving  of  precious  stones. 

Phoenicia  had  inexhaustible  supplies  of  cedar  j 

and  fir.  Hence  it  was  natural  that  wood  should  I 

be  the  prevai'ing  material  of  Phoenician  archi- 
tecture, whilst  it  was  almost  banished  from  that  I 
of  Egypt.  All  the  internal  work  of  Solomon  s ! 
Temple,  instead  of  sculpture,  was  carved  work,  l 
of  olive  wood,  cedar,  and  gold.” 

The  characteristic  ornaments  were  of  native  i 
origin,”  says  Mr.  Kenrick.  “ The  pomegranate  I 
is  not  an  Egyptian  fruit.  The  gourd,  whose  i 
swelling  fruit  supplied  the  place  of  the  eSS' 
moulding  in  Greek  sculpture,  was  a native  ot 
Palestine.  The  palm  and  the  lily  belong  quite  i 
as  much  to  Phoenician  as  to  Egypt.  Neverthe-  I 
less,  within  the  limits  of  Pbamicia  itself  the 
only  architectural  remains  which  can  be  clearly 
referred  to  that  people  are  foundations  of  walls, 
which  from  the  bevelling  of  the  joints  are  sup-  ; 
posed  to  be  Phoenician.”  . . 

The  closest  approximation  to  what  Phoenician 
art  may  have  been,  appears  to  be  realised  only 
in  the  remains  of  Assyrian  and  Persian  art. 
Acting  upon  this  theory,  first  expounded  by 
Mr.  Fergusson,  I,  many  years  ago,  linked  to- 1 
gether  in  the  sketches  before  you  various 
architectural  details,  gleaned  from  the  examples  i 
at  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  adapting  them  to  I 
the  requirements  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
but,  of  course,  the  design  is  but  a suggestive 
compilation,  a sort  of  inductive  solution,  yet 
another  example  in  this  study  of  architectural 
comparative  anatomy,  which  I have  purposely  ■ 
left  unaltered,  except  as  regards  the  internal 
pillars,  the  only  addition  to  my  original  design 
(see  illustrations). 

The  age  of  the  Assyrian  palaces  has  been 
variously  estimated;  some  of  them,  however, 
are  admitted  to  be  from  six  to  thirteen  cen-J 
times  before  Christ ; while  the  Persepolitan 
examples  arose  subsequently  to  the  accession  of 
Cyrus  to  the  Persian  throne  in  560  B.C. 

The  points  of  similarity  between  Assyrian: 
and  Persepolitan  art  are  sufficiently  well  known, 
especially  since  Mr.  Fergusson  completed  his 
remarkable  restorations  of  the  former  by  the 
latter,  yet  I have  sketched  a sculpture  or  twe 
to  illustrate  the  fact;  for  instance,  the  cele- 
brated four-winged  figure  of  Cyrus  at  Passar-i 
gardte,  with  its  inscription,  “ I am  Cyrus  the 
Archccmenian,”  contrasted  with  one  of  th(! 
four-winged  figures  of  Assyria  from  the  Khor 
sabad  Palace.  Also  the  winged  bulls  in  from! 
of  the  hall  of  Xerxes  at  Persepolis,  contrasted. 


migrated,  and  with  which  they  held  important  I with  a winged  bull  from  Nimrond.  The  identity 
commercial  relations.  Their  own  traditions  | of  the  style  is^obvious. 
affirm  that  they  came  from  the  shores  of  the 


Persian  Gulf,  and  settled  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and  immediately 
undertook  distant  voyages.  Their  literature 
has  a close  affinity  with  the  Hebrew,  and  to 
them  is  attributed  the  invention  of  letters  and 
their  introduction  to  Greece. 

In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kenrick’ s work  on  Phoenicia, 
published  in  1855,  he  says  “ The  recent  dis- 
coveries at  Nineveh  have  brought  to  light 
inscriptions  in  the  Phoenician  character,  alonj 
with  others  in  the  Cuneiform,  proving  an  inter- 
course between  Phoenicia  and  Assyria  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  the  empire  of  Nineveh.” 

Their  religion,  too,  was  closely  allied  to  the 
Sun  and  Planet  worship  of  the  Persians, 
Assyrians,  and  Babylonians,  and  their  Temple 
arrangements  must  have  been  very  similar. 
The  Jews  came  from  Northern  Mesopotamia, 
and  the  Phoenicians  from  Southern  Mesopotamia, 
and  both  practised  the  rite  of  circumcision. 

Hiram  was  ever  a lover  of  David,  but  Pharaoh 
was  a jealous  rival,  whose  ambition  was  only 
temporarily  satisfied  by  the  matrimonial  alliance 
with  Solomon  ; and  it  seems  scarcely  probable 
that  Hiram  would  have  t&keu  the  same  interest 


The  walls  of  Persepolitan  buildings,  however  ■ 
were  not  like  the  Assyrian  palaces,  cased  i:|l 


sculptured  alabaster  slabs,  but  only  the  dnon- 
posts  and  lintels,  and  window  openings.  Th 
wooden  roofs  of  both  Assyrian  and  Persepolitalj 
palaces  have  perished,  but  in  the  latter  thj 
stone  pillars  sustaining  the  same  remain  ll 
great  numbers,  and  of  various  design,  whiojl 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  been  fir 
employed  and  brought  to  perfection  in  tl 
‘timber  pillars  of  Assyrian  buildings,  an  adapt  !: 
tion  of  which  I employed  in  restoring  “ Jach 
and  Boaz.”  Hiram  may  have  executed  sotni 
thing  akin  to  them  in  bronze,  jnst  as  tl] 
Persepolitans  afterwards  did  iu  stone. 

The  arrangement  of  these  pillars  in  the  por 
of  the  Temple  is  precisely  similar  to  the  Pc 
sepolitan.tho  brazen  network  and  pomegranate 
encircling  the  capitals  and  hanging  over  tn 
lily-work,  being  most  probably  an  original  devi>- 
of  the  Sidonians,  so  celebrated  for  their  woi 
in  brass,  unless  we  accept  Mr.  Fergussosj: 
ingenious  theory  of  an  independent  gateway 
“ Toran.” 

With  respect  to  the  side  chambers,  jj, 
Vihara  at  Adjuntab,  and  the  palace  of  Dari 
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as  restored  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  make  these  cells 
appear  not  so  singular  after  all ; and  possibly 
they  formed  a series  of  strong  rooms  wherein 
were  stored  the  various  utensils  required  at  the 
sacrifices  and  services  of  the  Temple,  which 
must  have  been  stowed  away  somowhore,  and 
may  be  referred  to  by  David,  when  speaking  of 
the  “ Treasuries  and  upper  chambers  and  inner 
parlours  thereof.”  Doubtless  it  was  in  one  of 
these  that  Hilkiah  found  the  book  of  the  Lord 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah. 

In  the  construction  of  the  platform  upon 
which  the  Temple  and  its  courts  were  reared, 
the  vast  number  of  workmen  must  have  been 
chiefly  engaged.  The  outer  portions  of  the 
raised  platform  being  sustained  on  artificial  con- 
structions carried  up  from  the  rock  at  the  base 
of  the  hill.  The  similarity  in  the  masonry  of  the 
retaining  walls  of  the  platform,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  visible  at  the  south-eastern  angle,  and  at 
the  Wailing  Place  and  elsewhere,  to  those  exist- 
ing at  Passargardm  and  Persepolis,  and  all 
Assyrian  buildings,  is  very  remarkable. 

The  courts  of  the  Temple,  as  restored  by 
Canina,  cover  an  area  of  about  600  ft.  by 
400  ft.  Mr.  Fergusson  thinks  this  much  more 
than  Scripture  warrants  as  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  dedication,  at  all  events,  who  gives 
about  450  ft.  by  350  ft.  only  to  Solomon’s  time, 
but  reaching  in  Herod’s  time  to  600  ft.  square. 
It  is  very  probable  that  Solomon  and  his  suc- 
cessors made  many  subsequent  additions  and 
improvements,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  phrase,  “ Solomon  built  Millo,”  can 
possess  the  wide  meaning  given  to  it  by  Mr. 
Lewin,  who  claims  the  whole  haram  area, 
1,500  ft.  by  950  ft.,  as  belonging  to  Solomon’s 
time. 

The  court  of  the  priests,  the  middle  court 
before  the  house,  and  the  great  court  surround- 
ing them  are  each  described  in  Chronicles,  and 
seem  to  indicate  no  more.  than.  Fergusson  or 
Canina  have  shown. 

Mr.  Lewin,  in  his  “ Siege  of  Jerusalem,” 
p.  255,  says,  “ The  space  thus]  enclosed  by 
Solomon  for  the  outer  Temple  was  a square, 
each  side  measuring  a stadium.  The  dimension 
which  the  outer  temple  preserved  to  the  last ; 
within  this  square  was  another  raised  platform, 
and  within  that  another  platform  still,  upon 
which  was  the  sacred  edifice  itself.  These 
successive  terraces  were  in  imitation  of  the 
Assyrian  style  of  architecture,  which,  at  that 
time,  prevailed  more  or  less  over  all  Syria,  and 
particularly  at  Tyre.” 

It  is  said  that  Solomon  made  “a  brazen 
scaffold  5 cubits  long  and  broad,  and  3 cubits 
high,  and  set  it  in  the  midst  of  the  court,  and 
upon  it  he  stood  and  kneeled  down  on  his  knees 
before  all  the  congregation  of  Israel.”  There- 
fore, the  inner  courts  can  only  have  been  then 
enclosed  by  low  walls,  if  any  at  all,  else  how 
could  ho  have  been  seen  by  “ all  the  congrega- 


And  they  stand  up  straight  in  the  Temple 
porch;  the  place  where  glory dwelleth.” 


tiou.” 

I have  already  referred  to  Canina’s  restora- 
tion of  the  brazen  utensils,  which  were,  doubt- 
less, not  dissimilar  to  those  depicted  on  the 
arch  of  Titus. 

I have  only  now  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  details  of  Assyrian  and  Persepolitan  archi- 
tecture, which  I pieced  together  in  composing 
the  design  exhibited,  which,  as  I have  said^ 
was  made  by  me  some  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
and  though  it  does  not  solve  the  problem,  it 
remains  as  a record  of  an  early  attempt  to  do 
so. 

The  doors  and  windows  are  from  the  palaces 
at  Persepolis.  The  upper  and  crowning  mem- 
bers of  the  cornice  are  from  the  tomb  of 
Darius.  ^ The  lower  members  from  the  Pavilion 
m the  Ivhorsabad  sculptures ; the  similarity  of 
the  arrangement  of  which  with  the  porch  of 
Solomon’s  Temple  is  remarkable.  The  lower 
cornice  is  from  the  bas-relief  El-tell-Armarna, 
and  from  the  stylobate  of  the  Temple  at 
hhorsabad.  The  enrichments  are  from  the 
pavement  and  other  details  from  orna- 
mental pottery  at  Kouyunjik.  The  pillars  are 
from  Persepolis,  with  adapted  capitals  and 
network,  &c.,  complete,  apropos  to  which  are 
the  lines  with  I close  my  paper  : — 

“ Godliness  with  contentment,  these  be  the 
pillars  of  felicity. 

Jachin,  wherewithal  it  is  established,  and 
Eoaz,  in  the  which  is  strength. 

And  upon  their  capitals  is  lily-work,  the  lotus 
frmt  and  flower. 

Those  fair  and  fragrant  types  of  holiness, 
innocence,  and  beauty. 

Great  gain  pertaineth  to  the  pillars,  nets,  and 
chains  of  wreathen  gold. 


The  President  (Mr.  It.  Pink)  in  inviting  dis- 
cussion on  the  paper  said  that  it  was  a 
most  interesting  one,  illustrated  as  it  was  by 
the  many  drawings  on  the  wall,  and  it 
showed  evidence  of  great  research  and  study. 

Professor  Kerr  said  that  the  subject  was  a 
very  interesting  one,  and  one  which  every 
architect  of  intelligence  at  some  period  of  his 
life  might  be  expected  to  speculate  upon. 

The  idea  that  those  in  the  room  had  probably 
derived  from  Mr.  llobins’s  description  of 
the  various  designs  was  that  the  Temple  was  a 
structure  of  store,  more  or  less  ornamental, 
elegantly  designed  and  covered  in  with  a roof, 
used  as  a place  of  worship,  and  being  sur- 
rounded with  great  courts  in  which  the  people 
assembled.  Now  in  the  time  of  David,  the  Jews 
were  still  almost  entirely  nomads,  but  David 
settled  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  built  a house. 

In  order  to  do  this,  he  sent  to  Tyre,  where  the 
arts  were  in  something  like  an  advancing  con- 
dition, there  being  no  arts  amongst  the 
Hebrews.  By  the  help  of  the  Tyrians,  there- 
fore, he  constructed  that  house.  Now,  there 
were  two  historical  types  of  house-building. 

One  was  the  Gothic  hall,  which  was  covered  in 
by  a roof,  and  the  other  was  the  Eastern  Court, 
which  was  primarily  an  enclosure  by  a wall. 

The  house  which  David  built  was  an  enclo- 
sure of  this  kind,  with  timber  buildings  inside. 

Although  David  desired  to  build  a temple  for 
the  worship  of  God,  he  was  not  permitted  to  do 
so,  because  he  was  a man  of  war,  and  it  was 
left  to  his  successor  to  carry  out  the  work. 

Solomon  proceeded  to  build  a temple.  He 
afterwards  built  a palace  for  himself,  the  plan 
of  which  they  pretty  well  understood  to  be  a 
mere  court-yard  enclosing  a Hall  of  Justice 
and  certain  chambers,  which,  however,  were 
scarcely  used  for  a residence,  in  the  present 
sense  of  the  term.  When  Solomon  proceeded 
to  build  his  Temple  to  God  he  sent  a message 
to  Tyre  in  something  like  these  terms  : — The 
Tyrians  far  excel  the  Hebrews  in  respect  of  the 
hewing  of  timber.  The  Temple  was,  there- 
fore, very  much  of  a timber  structure.  It  would 
hare  been  surrounded  by  a plain  wall  of  stone, 
or  the  stonework  might  merely  have  been  the 
foundation  of  the  enclosure.  It  was  on  a small 
scale,  but  it  was  the  best  that  the  people  of  the 
time  could  think  of,  and  more  than  they  could 
accomplish,  because  they  had  to  go  to  their 
neighbours  to  get  it  done,  and  when  it  was 
finished  it  was  no  doubt  very  highly  esteemed. 

This  was  about  1,000  years  before  Christ. 

When  the  Temple  was  built,  Solomon  built  his 
own  house ; and  then  again  he  went  to  Tyre, 
and  engaged  men  who  were  skilled  in  the 
hewing  of  wood.  They  collected  trees,  and 
converted  them  into  timber,  and  carved  them, 
but  the  carving  must  have  been  very  rude. 

The  Jews  were  subsequently  carried  captive 
to  Babylon,  where  they  remained  for  many 
years,  but  they  afterwards  returned  under  the 
command  of  Zernbbabel,  who  was  a priest, — 
not  a king,— and  then  the  second  Temple  was 
built,  500  B.C.  That  Temple  was  not  now 
in  question,  and  he  did  not  know  that  they 
really  understood  so  much  about  it  as  they 
might  do,  except  that  it  was  merely  a sort  of 
reproduction  of  the  old  one,  but  with  different 
dimensions.  That  Temple  was  destroyed  by  the 
Romans,  and  a third  temple  was  built  called 
Herod’s  Temple.  That  Temple  was  a piece  of 
Roman  architecture,  there  was  no  doubt.  With 
regard  to  Solomon’s  Temple,  one  of  the  drawings 
on  the  wall  made  it  a Greek  temple,  while 
another  drawing  gave  it  as  Egyptian.  He  con- 
tended that  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

He  advised  his  hearers,  when  they  came  to 
study  any  science,  that  they  should  dismiss 
from  their  minds,  imperatively'  and  for  ever, 
everything  like  wonder  or  surprise,  or  astonish- 
ment or  any  such  emotion,  which  was  in  a 
degree  temporary  aberration  of  mind.  They 
must  look  at  the  matter  perfectly  plainly, 
frankly',  dispassionately,  and  coolly,  or  they 
would  never  arrive  at  a scientific  conclusion. 

He  would  impress  upon  those  present  that  in 
dealing  with  all  buildings  of  remote  Asiatic 
history,  they  must  remember  that  they  were 
dealing  with  courts  and  not  with  covered  huts. 

In  conclusion,  he  proposed  a hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  Robins  for  his  paper. 

Mr.  Rickman  seoonded  the  motion,  and  said 
one  point  that  had  been  brought  out  was  that 

there  was  muoh  more  of  timber  construction  — — 

in  the  Temple  than  they  had  been  accustomed  I Mr.  Robins  briefly  replied. 


to  suppose.  Those  designs  showing  great 
masonry  columns  and  magnificent  bases  of  stone- 
work were  probably  a little  beside  the  mark. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  remarked  that  there  was 
absolutely  nothing  remaining  of  the  buildings 
which  those  illustrations  and  restorations  were 
intended  to  show.  The  natural  tendency  in  all 
ages  had  been  to  restore  buildings  to  a certain 
extent  in  the  style  with  which  ono  was  most 
familiar.  It  was  difficult  to  imagine  how  any 
one  could  have  proposed  such  restorations  for 
the  Temple  in  question.  The  style  given  by 
Mr.  Robins  represented  a much  later  style  than 
was  supposed  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Solomon  ; 
he  had  taken  his  principal  elements  from  some 
500  years  B.C.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
first  efforts  of  any  nation  to  make  an  archi- 
tecture for  themselves  must  have  been  of  the 
very  simplest  and  ordinary  kind.  In  his 
opinion  not  only  workers  in  wood,  but  masons 
were  brought  from  Tyre  to  construct  the 
Temple,  the  latter  of  whom  made  the  sub- 
structure. At  any  rate,  the  architecture  of  the 
Temple  was  of  the  slightest  possible  kind,  and 
it  must  have  been  in  wood  covered  in  metal 
plates. 

Mr.  Stannus  expressed  the  interest  which  all 
must  feel  in  anything  which  tended  to  throw 
light  on  the  topography,  plan,  or  style  of  the 
Jewish  temples.  Some  years  ago  ho  had  the 
honour  of  drawing  the  plan  of  Herod’s  Temple 
for  Mr.  Fergusson,  for  the  fine  book  to  which 
Mr.  Robins  had  referred,  and  he  had  then  gone 
through  all  available  authorities  on  the  subject. 
By  taking  these  three  groups,  (a)  the  Bible  and 
the  “ Wars”  for  the  historical  incidents,  ({»)  the 
Middoth  and  the  “antiquities”  for  the  plan, 
and  (c)  the  existing  site  for  the  topographical 
facts,  he  believed  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at 
a very  probable  restoration  for  Herod’s  Temple. 
Then  we  might  work  backwards,  through  Zerub- 
babel’s,  to  the  one  under  discussion, — Solomon’s. 
Mr.  Stannus  went  through  the  arguments  show- 
ing that  Herod’s  Temple  enclosure  was  a square 
of  600  ft.  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Haram, 
and  that  the  “ Mosque  of  Omar  ” could  not  have 
been  included  in  it.  Further,  he  supported 
Mr.  Fergnsson’s  theory  that  this  mosque  is  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  erected  by  Con- 
stantine over  the  burial- place  of  the  Lord;  and 
in  reference  to  the  change  of  its  locality  from 
the  Haram  area  to  the  site  of  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  iu  the  town  of  Jerusalem 
(for  the  benefit  of  pilgrims  after  the  Haram 
was  closed  against  Christians),  he  reminded 
the  members  of  the  Association  how  in  Arerona 
the  demand  of  visitors  for  the  tomb  of 
Juliet  had  created  the  supply.  Another  in- 
stance of  possibility  of  change  was  that  of  the 
American,  who  wished  that  the  birthplace 
of  Shakspeare  might  be  “ moved  up  nearer  to 
the  7»e-tropolis.”  Having  once  settled  the 
position  of  the  altar  and  the  Temple  walls  in 
Herod’s  time, — which  he  thought  could  be 
established  within  very  small  limits  of  varia- 
tion,— he  contended  that,  since  these  points 
were  identical  in  the  successive  rebuildings,  it 
was  easy,  by  working  from  the  central  axial 
line,  to  plot  out  the  position  of  Solomon's 
Temple  on  the  site.  As  regards  the  style, 
while  agreeing  with  Professor  Kerr  that  too 
much  advance  in  architectural  refinement  was 
not  to  be  expected  from  a people  recently 
emerged  from  a migratory  life,  he  thought  it 
was  clear  that  the  outer  walls  were  of  hewn 
stone,  and  not  merely  of  wood,  as  suggested 
by  the  learned  Professor.  From  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Kings  we  learn  the  house  was  built 
of  stone,  and  wainscoted  with  cedar  panelling, 
so  that  no  stone  was  visible  inside.  The  wood 
was  easily  carved,  and  would  lend  itself  to  the 
Assyrian  style  of  decoration,  and  the  lavish  use 
of  gold  is  also  more  Assyrian  than  Egyptian. 
The  Phoenicians,  who  were  the  carriers  for  the 
world,  acted  as  the  connecting  links.  And  the 
Hebrew  nation  was  really  of  the  same  family 
as  the  Arabs,  Chaldees,  Phoenicians,  and 
Assyrians,  as  is  seen  by  analogies  of  language  ; 
hence  there  was  more  sympathy  and  more  like- 
lihood to  be  similarity  of  style  between  Jews 
and  Assyrians  than  with  Egyptians.  He  con- 
cluded by  thanking  Mr.  Robins  for  his  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  the  subject,  and  the  very 
complete  collection  of  illustrative  diagrams, 
and  he  expressed  his  regret,  in  which  he  was 
certain  all  would  share,  that  the  serious  illness 
of  Mr.  Fergusson  was  likely  to  prevent  his 
taking  any  interest  in  what  had  been  said  that 
evening. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  agreed  to,  and 


The  following  is  a summary  of  Mr.  J-  SPe”“" 
Hodgson's  paper  on  this  subject,  re^  before 
the  Manchester  Architectural  Association  on 
the  5th  inst.,  as  briefly  mentioned  in  onr  “f ' , 
Ethnology,  while  constituting  a complete  and 
most  interesting  study  of  itself  is,  as  apphed 
to  Architecture,  the  means  of  brmgin  before 
us  what  effect  the  religious,  political,  and  socia 
influences  had  upon  the  development  and  typical 
characteristics  of  architecture  by  the  earlier 
races  of  mankind.  As  the  object  of  introducing 
this  subject  is  not  to  wnte  an  essay  on 
ethnology,  but  to  render  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture interesting  and  intelligible,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  avoid  all  speculation  as  to  the 
origin  of  mankind.  All  that  is  necessary  will 
be  to  point  out  the  typical  features  of  the  four 
erreat  building  races,— the  Turanian,  the  Semitic, 

the  Celtic,  and  the  Aryan.  Prehistoric  man 
has  been  divided  and  arranged  into  three  great 
groups  or  periods.  The  first  was  called  the 
Stone  a "e,  from  the  rude  race  who  then  peopled 
Europo°having  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
metals.  All  the  cutting  parts  of  their  imple- 
ments were  formed  of  flint  or  hard  stones.  The 
second,  the  age  of  Bronze,  from  the  people 
having  a knowledge  of  the  use  of  copper 
and  tin,  from  a compound  of  which  then- 
weapons  and  tools  were  formed.  Tho  third,  the 
Irou  age, from  the  people  having  aknowledge  of 
the  use  and  properties  of  this  metal.  The 
typical  Turanians  in  the  old  world  were  the 
Egyptians, — in  the  modern,  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  ; and  to  these  we  are,  perhaps, 
justified  in  adding  the  Mexicans.  No  Turanian 
race  ever  rose  to  the  idea  of  a God  external  to 
the  world;  their  government  was  a despotism. 
This  race  never  distinguished  itself  in  literature. 

As  architects  they  were  unsurpassed,  and  in 
Egypt  alone  have  left  monuments  which  are 
etTil  the  world’s  wonder.  From  the  fact  of 
their  gods  having  been  kings,  and  after  death 
still  onlv  considered  as  influencing  the  destiny 
of  mankind,  their  temples  were  exaggerated 
palaces.  Even  more  sacred,  however,  than 
their  temples  were  their  tombs.  They  pos- 
sessed an  extraordinary  passion  for  coloured 
decoration,  and  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the 
harmony  of  colour.  In  sculpture  they  were  not 
so  fortunate;  it  was  not  sufficient  that  a god 
should  be  colossal,  he  must  also  be  symbolical ; 
ho  must  have  more  arms  and  legs,  or  more 
heads,  than  common  men;  he  must  have  wings 
and  attributes  of  power.  In  science  they  most 
distinguished  themselves  in  engineering,  their 
artificial  irrigation  works  being  remarkable. 
The  Semitic  races  principally  developed  them- 
selves  in  the  small  tract  of  country  between 
the  Tigris,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Red 
Sea.  Tho  great  distinguishing  tenet  of  this 
race,  when  pure,  is  and  always  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  unity  of  God,  and  his  not  having 
been  born  of  man.  Their  government  was 
never  quite  republican  ; when  in  small  nuclei 
it  was  what  is  generally  called  Patriarchal.  In 
larger  aggregations  the  difficulty  of  selection 
made  the  chiefship  more  generally  hereditary. 
Possessing  a complete  alphabet  their  literature 
wa3  far  in  advance  of  the  Turanians.  No 
Semitic  race  ever  erected  a building  worthy 
of  the  name;  neither  at  Jerusalem  nor  at  Tyre 
or  Sidon,  nor  at  Carthage,  is  there  a vestige 
of  Semitic  architecture.  When  Solomon  pro- 
posed to  build  a temple  at  Jerusalem,  though 
plain  externally,  and  hardly  so  big  as  an  ordi- 
nary parish  church,  he  was  forced  to  have 
recourse  to  some  Turanian  people  to  do  it  for 
him,  and  by  a display  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass 
ornaments  to  make  up  for  the  architectural 
forms  he  knew  not  howto  apply.  Painting  and 
sculpture  were  absolutely  forbidden  to  the 
Jews,  because  they  were  Turanian  arts,  and 
their  practice  might  lead  the  people  to  idolatry. 
Masic  alone  was  the  one  aesthetic  art  of  this 
race.  The  Semitic  races  seem  always  to  have 
been  of  too  poetical  a temperament  to  excel  in 
mathematics  or  the  mechanical  sciences.  The 
Celtic  race  seem  to  have  crossed  the  Bogphoruf 
and  following  the  valley  of  the  Danube,  threw  , 
off  a branch  into  Italy,  where  they  penetrated  I 
as  far  south  as  Rome,  while  the  main  body  settled 
and  occupied  Gaul  and  Belgium,  whence 
they  peopled  Britain.  No  Celtic  race  ever 
rose  tithe  perfect  conception  of  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead.  Despotism  was  generally  their 
form  of  government.  Their  theology  required 
temples  almost  as  grand  as  the  Egyptians,  and 
without  their  intervention  we  should  not  have 
possessed  in  modern  times  a church  worthy  of 


admiration.  In  the  art  of  wedding  music  to 
verse  this  race  is  only  equalled  by  the  Semitic. 
The  Aryan  race  seem  to  have  settled  themselves 
in  the  country  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Jumna,  about  3100  B.C.  The  principal  branch 
migrated  westward,  and  first  appeared  pro- 
minently in  Greece,  next  in  Rome,  and  lastly 
in  Northern  Europe.  They  seem  to  have 
believed  in  the  one  great  ineffaole  God.  Fiom 
their  possessing  a complete  alphabet  their  litera- 
ture was  more  advanced  than  that  of  the  earlier 
races.  They  excelled  in  tho  useful  rather  than 
the  artistic  arts.  In  persuing  this  subject  we 
find  the  one  grand  and  fundamental  principle 
that  guided  the  earlier  races  to  such  a high 
state  of  perfection  in  the  architectural  art  was 
based  npon  the  golden  rule,  “ Truth,  which  is 
such  a marked  contrast  to  the  present  age  ot 
shams. 


MESSRS.  STEVEN  BROS.  & CO.’S  NEW 
PREMISES. 


Messrs.  Steven  Bros.  & Co.,  the  well-known 
architectural  ironfounders,  have  recently 
acquired  new  and  very  extensive  premises  at 
No  4 Upper  Tharaes-street,  immediately  oppo- 
site the  Times  Office.  Here,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  manager,  Mr.  llitchie,  they  have 
fitted  up  convenient  offices  and  a number  ot 
very  large  show-rooms,  the  fittings  having  been 
carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James 
Weir  architect.  The  premises  extend  from 
Thames-street  to  the  river  front,  and  are  pro- 
vided with  lifts  worked  by  hydraulic  power 
supplied  from  the  mains  of  the  Hydraulic 
Power  Company.  The  passenger-lift  is  by 
Messrs.  Wavgood  & Co.  The  ground-floor  and 
basement  are  mainly  appropriated  for  ware- 
housing and  packing  purposes,  and  contain  a 
very  comprehensive  and  varied  stock  of  rain- 
water and  hot-water  fittings,  ranges,  stable 
fittings,  and  other  goods  of  the  kind.  The 
first  floor  contains  a large  stock  of  rail- 
ings, balconies,  balusters,  &c.,  iu  all  possible 
sizes,  shapes,  and  varieties  of  design.  On 
the  ’second  floor  is  a showroom  of  large 
dimensions,  where  register  and  other  fireplaces 
are  shown  fitted  with  ehimneypieccs  of  all 
styles  of  design  and  in  all  materials,— in  marble, 
stone,  wood,  and  iron,  and  ranging  in  price  from 
a few’  shillings  to  hundreds  of  guineas.  To  the 
rear  of  this,  on  the  same  floor,  is  a showroom  for 
goods  of  a cheaper  class,  the  arrangement  here 
being  a series  of  bays,  whereby  Access  to  the 
numerous  patterns  is  easily  obtained.  On  the 
third  floor  is  an  extensive  display  of  kitcheners, 
cooking-ranges,  and  other  domestic  appliances, — 
eeverafranges  9 ft.  and  12  ft.  wide  being  on  view. 
Behind  is  a showroom  for  constructional 
ironwork,  railings,  gatep,  staircases,  verandahs, 
stable  fittings,  and  numerous  specimens  of  orna- 
mental ironwork.  Smaller  rooms  above  the 
showrooms  contain  brasswork,  tiles,  and 
sundries,  each  department  being  arranged 
in  the  way  most  suitable  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  business.  To  prevent  the  noise 
which  inevitably  accompanies  the  delivery 
of  goods  from  affecting  the  work  of  the 
counting-house,  a small  portion  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  tho  general  office,  and  is  styled  a 
“ forwarding  office.”  Every  part  of  the  pre- 
mises has  been  utilised,  even  to  the  basement, 
where  excellent  arrangements  prevail  for  the 
storage  of  cast-iron  baths  and  fittings  and 
other  goods,  down  to  tiny  elbows  and  bends 
in  the  rain-water  goods  department.  The 
establishment  forms,  indeed,  an  exhibition  on 
no  mean  scale,  and  one  which  will  be  found 
well  worth  visiting  by  architects,  builders,  and 
owners  of  bouse  property  who  may  be  in  Rearch 
of  iron  goods. 


planted,  and  which  proved  to  be  greasy.  It  ... 
shown  in  evidence  that  the  plaintiff,  another 
painter,  and  a labourer  had  between  them  arranged 
the  trestles  and  boards.  But  tho  plaintiff  contended 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  foreman  of  the  job  to 
have  seen  the  risk,  and  to  have  had  the  scaffold 
altered.  He  also  contended  that,  although  ho  bimselt 
had  a hand  in  the  erection,  the  labourer  was  respon- 
sible, and  was  the  foreman’s  delegate  in  the  matter. 
The  plaintiff  further  endeavoured  to  convince  the 
jury  that  painters  were  not  expected  to  move  their 
trestles,  but  that  this  was  the  labourer  s duty. 

Mr  Crace,  as  defendant,  showed  by  his  own 
evidence,  and  by  that  of  independent  witnesses  as 
well  as  that  of  foremen  and  painters  in  his  employ, 
that  whereas  “ fixed  scaffolding  ” of  pe  es,  Kc.,  is 
erected  by  labourers  or  “ scaffold ers,  the  painters 
themselves  do,  as  a matter  of  course  shift  their 
own  trestles,  &c.,  with  or  without  labourers,  and 
that  a painters’  labourer’s  duty  is  to  wait  on  ana 
assist,  as  they  may  require,  tho  gang  of  painters  to 
which  he  may  bo  attached;  that,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  painters  more  often  work  without  labourers 
than  with  them  if  there  be  no  fixed  scaffold 

The  defendant  and  witnesses  also  showed  taat  it 
was  frequently  necessary  to  shift  trestles  several 
times  in  an  hour  or  two,  and  that  no  work  could 
progress  in  a large  building  if  the  foreman  had  to 
approve  each  removal  of  trestles  in  every  room.  ^ 

The  judge,  iu  summing  up,  put  three  questions  to 
the  jury  (stating  that  it  could  only  be  through  the 
foreman  that  liability  could  have  been  incurred) . 

1.  Was  it  the  foreman’s  duty  to  superintend  tho 

placing  of  the  trestles  ? . 

2.  Ought  the  foreman  to  have  discovered  that  the 

trestles  were  not  properly  placed  1 ud 

3.  Did  the  foreman  exhibit  negligence  m tho 

The  jury  answered  all  three  questions  in  the  nega- 
tive. Verdict  forthe  defendant  (Mr.  Grace). 

The  plaintiff  subsequently  moved  for  a new  trial, 
but  the  application  was  refused. 


STREET  IMPROVEMENT  CASES. 


A CASE  of  somo  interest  to  owners  of  property  M 
came  before  the  Brentford  County  Court  on  I riday  ,, 
last,  as  showing  the  extent  and  nature ol  tho  hahili-  li 
ties  of  owners  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  private  ,J 
s-reet  improvements  incurred  by  a Local  board  ij 
The  Chiswick  Local  Board  sued  an  owner  Mr.  i 
J H.  Hall,  for  the  recovery  of  29/.  cel  l ot  U o i 
apportioned  costs  in  the  making-up  of  Armada  e-  ■» 
road,  Chiswick,  uud.-r  the  150th  section  of  the  ic 
Public  Health  Act,  1875.  The  defendant  resisted  t 
payment  on  the  ground  that  the  Board  had  actually  | 
invited  tenders  and  contracted  for  the  work  before  fr 
the  expiry  of  the  statutory  notice  calling  upon  me  ji 
owr.er  to  make  up  the  road.  , , ,,  I 

His  honour,  Deputy-Judge  Cooper  Wyh.e,  held  j 
that  no  matter  what  preparations  or  facilities  the  I 
Board  made  before  tho  expiry  of  the  nonce  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  work,  they  did  not  deprive 
the  owner  of  the  right  to  do  the  work  himself  before  ji 
the  notice  had  expired. 

The  defendant  pleaded  further  that  a pienois  |i 
surveyor  had  led  him  to  understand  that  sii.ee  « 
tenders  had  been  invited  there  was  no  use  in  his  . 
making  up  the  road.  , , 

Mr.  Finnis,  the  solicitor  to  the  Local  Board,  d is- 
puted  this,  and  asserted  that,  as  a matter  of  lad,  a 
the  work  was  not  commenced  until  six  weeks  alter 
tho  expiry  of  the  notieo.  , , I 

IPs  honour  gave  verdict  for  the  Locd  board  foi 
the  full  claim,  together  with  interest  and  costs.  | 
The  Board  also  sued  the  same  defendant  for  lot.  • 
in  respect  of  private  improvements  in  Swanscomhe-  0 
road,  Chiswick,  iu  which  the  old  question  as  to  the  i 
flank  wali  was  raised. 

Tho  defendant  contended  that  an  allowance! 
should  be  made  to  him  in  respect  to  the  improve-.:, 
ments  it  a II  mk  well,  asKrting  at  the  same it,  me 
that  the  costs  in  such  cases  should  be  apportioned.^ 
among  the  whole  of  the  owners  in  tho  street. 

His  Honour  said  that  that  question  had  been 
decided  over  and  over  again.  The  150th  section  of  I 
the  Act  was  clear  enough  on  the  point  that  a tlank 
wall  is  held  as  a frontage  in  regard  to  the  paymentjj 
of  private  street  improvements. 


EMPLOYERS’  LIABILITY. 

HAINES  V.  CRACE. 

Tuts  ease  was  tried  recently  in  tho  Marylebone 


i ms  case  was  tiivu  ii-v-viuij.  in  uuvp  ....... ........  - 

County  Court,  and  is  of  some  importance  to  builders 
nod  others  whoso  work  involves  tho  use  of  such 
“ movable  scaffold,”  as  is  ordinarily  used  in  honse- 
paiuting,  namely,  11  steps,”  boards,  and  trestles, 
which  are  moved'  or  re-arranged  at  brief  intervals  as 
the  work  progresses 


tne  work  progresses. 

The  plaintiff,  Haines,  a journeyman  painter, 
brought  anacrion  for  a claim  of  1 00/.  against  Mr. 


i. rougiit  auaciou  jui  .i  .u-.u  i>>  . ■ 

j. ,bn  Grace,  tho  decorator,  of  Wig  more-  street 
under  tl.e  following  circumstances.  Haines  wrsa. 
work  with  other  painters  in  the  kitchen  of  a club, 
and  engaged  on  preparatory  work,  when  the  trestles 
which  supported  the  board  on  which  he  stood,  slipped 
off  the  top  of  an  oven  on  which  they  had  been 


“PLUMBERS  AND  PARLIAMENT.”  ; 

Sir, — With  reference  to  the  letter  of  youij) 
correspondent  “ C.  A.  M.  B.”  in  your  issue  of  tluk 
2nd  inst.  [p.  63],  will  you  grant  me  space  U: 
inform  him  that  the  action  of  this  company  up 
solely  directed  to  securing,  as  far  as  may  hi 
practicable,  greater  efficiency  in  the  charade!)* 
of  the  work  done  by  plumbers  in  general,  am,- 
in  no  sense  do  the  company  aim  at  hedging  th  j 
trade  round  with  restrictions,  as  he  suggests.  If 

The  course  which  the  company  have  taken! 
throughout  has  been  based  upon  the  resolution  j 
,,f  the  late  Congress  of  Metropolitan  nn,| 
Provincial  Plumbers,  as  it  has  been  governel 
as  much  by  consideration  for  the  journey  me  jj 
as  for  the  masters,  who  are  heartily  invited  in  it 
common  desire  to  check  the  execution  c; 
improper  or  “scamped”  work,  aa  it  is  calleu. 
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in  the  common  interests  of  honest  tradesmen 
and  the  public. 

I should  add  that  the  company  have  through- 
out sought  for,  and,  to  a considerable  extent, 
they  have  secured  the  cordial  sympathy  and 
active  co-operation  not  only  of  builders,  but  of 
architects  and  others  immediately  concerned 
in  house-building,  who  fully  recognise  the 
object  we  have  in  view  is  one  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  health  of  the  community. 

I may  further  add  that  I have  no  knowledge 
of  the  communication  from  the  Builders’ 
Association  being  received  as  mentioned  by 
jour  correspondent,  but  I can  assure  him  that 
we  should  be  very  glad  to  see  that  Association 
represented  on  the  General  Council,  for  in  no 
sense  do  we  desire  to  pursue  a policy  of  ex- 
clusiveness, but  on  the  contrary,  we  court  the 
opinions  and  desire  the  co-operation  of  all  who 
are  prepared  to  take  a broad  view  of  the 
subject,  and  join  their  efforts  with  ours  to  work 
out  a reform  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to 
be  one  of  national  importance. 

George  Shaw, 

Master  of  the  Worshipful  Company 
of  Plumbers. 


VENTILATION. 

S,R> — The  question  of  ventilating  rooms  with 
fresh  warmed  air  has  very  often  of  recent  years 
been  brought  before  the  public,  but  I do  not 
think  the  system  shown  in  the  diagram  I enclose 
has  been  illustrated. 


TIMBER  MEASUREMENT. 

SlR,— In  my  letter  inserted  in  your  last  impression 
[p.  107]  I made  no  comment  on  the  facts  of  Mr. 
Wardale,—  his  supposed  discovery  being  a matter 
of  common  knowledge  among  English  timber 
merchants  and  measurers, — but  merely  answered 
his  inquiry  as  to  tho principle  on  which  I presumed 
the  tables  and  scale  to  which  he  alluded  were  based. 
Your  editorial  note,  however,  induces  me  to  trespass 
a little  moro  on  your  space  than  I then  thought 
necessary. 

In  the  days  when  sheriffs  of  the  City  of  London 
were  seriously  required  to  count  hobnails  and 
verify  tallies  as  a crowning  test  of  arithmetical 
attainments,  it  can  hardly  be  wondered  at  that  the 
rustic  “hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water” 
should  fail  to  perceive  what  you  designate  them 
as  blockheads  for  not  perceiving,  or  that  their 
erroneous  but  convenient  method  of  measuring 
round  timber,  or  logs,  should  have  grown  into  a 
general  custom,  which  there  was  not  sufficient  in- 
ducement for  the  more  enlightened  dealers  in  timber 
of  the  present  century  to  depart  from. 

George  Cruikshank’s  fox  was  misled  by  a name 
when  he  robbed  the  tailor’s  workshop  instead  of 
the  farmyard  ; but  your  correspondent  can  hardly 
believe  that  the  astute  land  agents  and  timber  mer- 
chants of  the  last  eighty  years  have  been  uncon- 
sciously fleeced  all  that  time,  to  the  tuno  of  20  per 
cent.,  by  a deceptive  measure. 

Neither  the  grower  nor  the  first  purchaser  is 
deceived,  and  therefore  not  injured;  and  after 
“conversion”  of  the  stuff  by  tho  merchant,  the 
string’s  occupation  is  gone. 

The  grower  sells  by  string  measure  ; the  merchant 
estimates  and  purchases  by  the  same,  aud,  if  he 
sells  in  tho  log,  sells  by  tho  same  ; so  that  I fear 
that  the  last  paragraph  in  Mr.  Wardalo's  second 
letter  will  have  no  more  effect  on  the  trade  than 
will,  in  time,  the  information  which  I now  impart 
(in  strict  confidence),  viz.,  that  that  last  hamper  of 
'47  which  he  had  from  Messrs.  Binn  & Sellarman, 
invoiced  as  in  quarts  and  pints,  is  quite  25  per  cent, 
short  of  the  nominal  quantities, — but  may  he  enjoy 
it  none  the  less  ! 

A word  for  poor  Hoppus.  I am  not  concerned  in 
the  discordla  fratrum  between  him  and  Mr.  Keay  ; 
but  may  I ask  of  what  use  would  have  been  a set  of 
tables  based  on  a principle,  however  correct,  which 
had  never  obtained  since  timber  became  a market- 
able commodity  '!  He  found  a “practical”  custom 
iu  use  throughout  the  land,  aud  framed  his  tables  in 
accordance  therewith.  Godalming. 


THE  CLAPHAM  STATUES. 

Sir, — I have  received  the  inclosed  letter 
relative  to  tho  discovery  at  Clapham  with  per- 
mission to  publish  same.  I shall  feel  obliged  if 
you  will  insert  it  in  your  valuable  paper. 

Thomas  Milbourn, 

Hon.  Sec.  Surrey  Arclueological  Society. 

“3,  Bank  Buildings,  E.C. 

Jan.  8th,  1886. 

Sir, — Much  of  late  in  the  various  papers  of  tho 
day,  in  reference  to  the  discovery  of  monuments  at 
Clapham.  I,  when  a boy,  resided  there,  and  about 
fifty  years  back,  a large  boiler  was  being  taken  into 
the  chapel,  to  warm  it.  On  passing  over  this  said 
vault,  the  entrance  broke  in,  and  I,  with  two  or 
three  other  boys,  got  a wax  taper  at  night,  and 
got  into  the  vault,  which  was  full  of  coffins, 
besides  the  statues,  which  broke  in  on  touching 
them.  A week  or  two  after,  a mason  in  Manor- 
street  cleaned  the  sculpture,  and  it  was  lighted  up 
with  candles,  and  some  hundreds  visited  the 
vault;  so  that  your  friends  there  must  not  think 
themselves  Belzonior  Layard,  fori  think  I was  the 
one  ; and  if  our  friends  look  close  to  the  young 
lady’s  face,  they  may  find  some  plaster  of  Paris 
there  still,  for  we  tried  to  take  a cast,  but  failed. 
In  Cooke’s  ‘ Surrey,’  you  will  find  an  account  of  tho 
I am,  sir,  yours  respectfully, 

T.  Browse.” 


said  marbles. - 


^ our  readers  will  notice  the  arrangement  is 
vary  simple  : the  heat,  instead  of  passing  up  the 
chimney,  impinges  on  the  fire-bricks,  and  thus 
the  air  in  the  chamber  above,  which  is  lined 
with  glazed  surface,  is  warmed,  and  the  outlet 
for  this  warmed  air  into  the  room  is  also  shown. 
In  summer  the  air  unwarmed  could  be  admitted 
through  the  same  openings. 

I have  pleasure,  therefore,  in  sending  you 
this  diagram,  which,  I may  mention,  has  been 
adopted  with  success  in  a few  instances.  It  may 
interest  your  readers,  and  I send  it  as  a sugges- 
tion to  be  improved  upon. 

Banister  Fletcher. 


Sir, — The  general  practice  in  measuring  round 
timber  twenty  years  ago,  when  I had  some  experi- 
ence in  the  Berkshire  woods,  was  precisely  as 
described  by  your  correspondent  “Godaiming,” 
and  iu  accordance  with  the  rule  given  by  Hoppus, 
viz.,  to  gird  the  tree,  and  double  the  line  twice  for 
the  quarter  girth,  which  may  be  designated  B. 

If  we  take  the  instance  given  by  Mr.  Wardale,  of 
a trunk  15  ft,  long  and  9 ft.  iu  girth,  tho  above 
method  will  be  found  to  supply  a happy  medium 
between  the  other  methods  mentioned  by  him.  The 
first  of  these,  which  we  will  call  A,  “ considering  it 
a cylinder,  the  cubical  content  of  which  is  96  ft.,” 
though  strictly  correct,  gives  far  too  much  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  as,  when  the  tree  is  cut  up  into 
planks  or  scantling,  there  must  bo  very  considerable 
waste. 

The  other  method,  which  may  be  called  C,  viz., 
reckoning  only  the  exact  square  contained  in  the 
circle,  giving  61  £ ft.  cube,  errs  in  the  opposite 
direction  ; this  amount  is  too  little,  as  the  four  out- 
sides or  segments  are  wrongly  treated  as  if  they 
were  wholly  useless. 

The  following  diagram  illustrates  the  three 
methods,  and  proves  that  tho  middle  ono,  B,  yields 


THE  EXAMINATION  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — It  has  been  announced  that  tho  next 
Examination  in  London  to  qualify  for  candidature 
as  Associate  of  the  Institute,  will  be  held  at  No.  9, 
Conduit-street,  on  March  22nd,  and  the  following 
days  of  that  week. 

Notwithstanding  the  wide  circulation  which, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion and  provincial  societies,  has  been  given  to  the 
pamphlet  containing  the  programme  of  the  exami- 
nation, advice  to  candidates,  and  list  of  books 
(which  pamphlet  can  be  obtained  by  any  student 
on  application  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Institute, 
and  has  been  printed  in  full  in  the  kalendar  issued 
at  the  commencement  of  tho  session  to  every 
member),  I hear  occasionally  that  some  intending 
candidates  are  desirous  of  obtaining  further  in- 
formation for  guidance  in  their  studios. 

Being  most  desirous  to  assist  in  advancing  this 
examination, — on  the  success  of  which  much  of  the 
luture  prosperity  of  the  profession  and  the  Institute 
depends, — I shall  bo  happy  to  receive  here,  by 
previous  a2>pointment  only,  fixed  by  me,  any  gentle- 
man who  actually  intends  to  offer  himself  for 
examination,  either  in  March  or  at  a subsequent 
period,  and  to  answer  his  reasonable  inquiries,  and 
to  give  him  such  advice  as  my  experience  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Examiners  may  enable  me  to 
afford. 

I earnestly  hope  that  those  students  who  have 
hesitated  to  come  forward,  from  any  doubt  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  Examination,  will  not  fail  to  seek  a 
conference  with  me.  Arthur  Cates. 

No.  7,  While  hall-yard,  Jan.  13,  1886. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Barrow-in-Furness. — The  high-level  bridge 
which  is  being  constructed  by  the  Furness 
Railway  Company  and  the  Corporation  of 
Barrow-in-Furness  to  give  better  communica- 
tion between  the  town  of  Barrow  and  the 
extensive  docks  and  ship-building  and.  other 
works  on  Barrow  Island  is  rapidly  approaching 
completion.  The  corporation  portion  of  the 
bridge  extends  from  Duke-street  to  the  south 


A.— 96  ft.  Cube. 


B. — 75  ft.  11  in.  Cube. 


C.—Glft.  6 in.  Cube. 


Weymouth— A colossal  marble  statue  was 
unveiled  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  inst.,  at  Wey- 
mouth, by  Mr.  R.  N.  Howard,  the  Mayor,  in 
honour  of  Sir  Henry  Edwards,  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  Weymouth  iu  the  House  of 
Commons  from  1866  to  1885,  when  the  town 
ceased  to  be  a Parliamentary  Borough.  The 
sculptors  are  Messrs.  W.  & T.  Wills,  of  London, 
and  the  cost  of  the  work  is  800  guineas. 


a fair  result,  viz.,  75  ft.  11  in.  cube;  as  the  small 
segments  make  up  for  the  trilliDg  loss  at  tho  four 
corners  of  the  square.  When  converted  into  plaDks 
or  scantling  and  measured  up  as  such,  the  net  result 
would  prove  to  be  in  almost  exact  accordance  there- 
with. 

Henry  Staines. 

The  question  brought  forward  in  the  previous 
correspondence  was  to  ascertain  actual  cubical 
contents  of  the  trunk.  This,  and  the  question  of 
ascertaining  roughly  the  amount  of  workable  timber, 
have  been  rather  confounded  together  by  the  various 
correspondents.  —Ed. 


side  of  Hindpool-road,  and  has  necessitated  the 
purchase  and  removal  of  much  old  propertv, 
and  as  this  was  also  some  of  the  worst  in  the 
town  its  removal  is  by  no  means  to  be  regretted. 
The  bridge,  with  its  approaches,  extends  from 
Duke-streefc  to  Michaelson-road,  the  total  length 
being  about  500  yards.  The  corporation  portion 
of  the  work  consists  of  an  approach  80  ft.  wide 
and  184  yards  in  length,  and  a skew  wrought- 
iron  bridge,  60  ft.  in  width  and  of  50  ft.  span, 
over  Hindpool-road.  A considerable  length  of 
the  roadway  of  the  approach  is  carried  on 
segmental  brick  arches  of  24  ft.  span,  built  in 
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Portland  cement  mortar  to  a gauge  of  one  of 
cement  to  three  of  clean  sharp  sand.  The  iron 
bridge  has  six  main  wrought-iron  plate  girders, 
each  3 ft.  4 in.  deep,  with  cross  girders  and 
wrought-iron  floor-plates,  covered  with  cement 
concrete,  on  which  will  be  laid  the  wood  pave- 
ment to  form  the  roadway.  The  footways  are 
partly  carried  on  brackets  springing  from  the 
two  outside  girders.  The  parapet  plates  are 
of  cast-iron,  on  which  are  cast  geometrical 
patterns,  standards  being  fixed  at  every 
4 ft.  (3  in.  to  receive  the  plates  and  divide 
the  parapet  into  panels.  On  the  centre 
panels  of  the  parapets  are  cast  the  armorial 
bearings  of  Mr.  John  Fell,  the  Mayor  of 
the  Borough  at  the  time  the  work  was 
commenced.  Under  each  main  girder  where  it 
rests  on  the  abutments  are  brackets,  those  under 
the  outside  girders,  however,  being  much  larger 
and  of  a more  striking  appearance  than  are  the 
intermediate  ones.  The  four  large  brackets  have 
the  borough  arms  cast  on  them.  The  general 
design  of  the  bridge  over  Uindpool-road  has  been 
carefully  got  out  to  harmonise  as  far  as  possible 
with  the  railway  company’s  work  designed  by 
Mr.  F.  Stilcman,  C.E.  The  abutments  on  each 
side  of  Hindpool-road  are  built  of  white  lime- 
stone from  Stainton  Quarry  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  and  have  been  boldly  treated, 
the°  whole  presenting  a very  substantial  and 
effective  appearance.  The  abutment  on  the 
south  side  has  two  openings,  one  giving  access 
to  the  subway  leading  to  the  town  wharf,  the 
other  to  the  railway  and  arches  at  the  back. 
The  abutment  on  the  north  side  has  an  opening 
which  forms  an  entrance  from  Hindpool-road  to 
the  brick  arches  and  interior  of  the  abutment ; 
these  it  is  intended  to  utilise  as  stores,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  admirably  adapted.  The  cor- 
poration approach  and  bridge  have  been  designed 
and  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Fox, 
Assoc.  Mem.  Inst.,  C.E.,  the  Borough  Engineer. 
Mr.  John  Fell,  of  Leamington,  is  the  contractor, 
and  has,  under  the  constant  and  careful  super- 
vision of  Mr.  Cutler,  Student  I. C.E. , assisted  by 
Inspector  Shaw  on  the  ironwork,  carried  out 
the  works  in  a satisfactory  manner.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  the  whole  of  the  ironwork 
was  manufactured  and  erected  for  Mr.  Fell  by 
Messrs.  Westray  & Copeland,  of  Barrow. 

Lvnmouth. — At  a meeting  of  the  Lynton 
Local  Board  of  Health,  on  December  28tli,  the 
Board  decided  to  instruct  Messrs.  Davison  & 
Davison,  civil  engineers,  of  Windsor,  to  prepare 
the  necessary  plans  and  details  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  esplanade  at  Lynmoutb,  and 
also  certain  works  with  a view  to  provide  a 
convenient  bathing-place. 

Oldham.  — Buildings  for  the  use  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  Oldham  are  about  to  be 
erected  in  Union-street.  The  accommodation 
comprises  a large  main  hall  to  seat  3,000 
persons,  and  whicb  is  approached  from  the 
street  by  a short  flight  of  stone  steps  on  to  a 
corridor  which  runs  at  right  angles,  right  and 
left  to  two  staircases,  one  on  either  side.  Access 
is  also  gained  from  here  to  the  main  floor, 
constructed  with  a good  fall  to  the  speaker's 
platform.  The  staircases  are  the  main  public 
exits  from  a deep  gallery  extending  round  the 
entire  length,  thereby  intersecting  the  speaker’s 
platform,  which  is  stepped  up  from  the  floor- 
line. As  the  site  is  at  the  corner  of  two  streets 
no  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  providing 
light  and  air.  By  the  side  of  the  large  hall  is  a 
smaller  one,  intended  to  bo  used  for  week-night 
services,  and  capable  of  accommodating  800 
persons.  This  is  approached  from  Union-street 
by  a wide  corridor  between  the  main  hall  and  a 
large  shop  which  stands  in  front  of  the  small 
hall.  Behind  this  hall  and  connected  with  the 
main  hall  is  a large  catering  room,  bandsmen’s 
room,  &c.  The  front  of  the  buildings  is  of  red 
brick  with  stone  dressings,  with  a tower  running 
up  each  side  of  the  main  hall,  finished  with 
battlements.  Tudor-Gothic  is  the  style  adopted. 
The  entire  block  covers  an  area  of  12.250  square 
feet,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  4,5001.  Mr.  E. 
J.  Sherwood,  of  London,  is  the  architect,  and 
the  work  will  be  carried  out  under  his  super- 
intendence. 

Dawlish. — The  Local  Board  of  Dawlish  have 
decided  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  Mr.  James 
Lemon,  C.E.,  of  Westminster  and  Southampton, 
as  to  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  the  sewage 
of  the  district. 


Basingstoke  School  Board. — We  are  asked 
to  state  that  the  assessor  in  this  competition  was 
Mr.  F.  W.  Roper,  of  Adam-street,  Adelphi, — not 
of  John-street,  as  stated  last  week. 


Kbc  Student's  Column. 

FOUNDATIONS.— III. 

ARTIFICIAL  FOUNDATIONS. 

HE  means  at  the  command  of  the  architect 
for  providing  a good  foundation  in  the 
unsatisfactory  soils,  which  have  already 
been  mentioned,  resolve  themselves  practically 
into  three  classes  : — 

1.  Modes  of  spreading  the  weight  of  a wall 
over  a large  area,  so  as  to  reduce  the  load  on 
each  superficial  foot  of  ground,  as  by  footings, 
concrete,  &c. 

2.  Modes  of  sinking  or  reaching  down  through 
a soft  soil  to  a harder  subsoil,  on  which  the 
weight  may  be  carried,  as  by  piling. 

3.  Such  expedients  as  ramming  the  surface 
of  the  ground  or  the  bottom  of  a trench  to 
consolidate  it ; arching  or  bridging  over  bad 
parts  of  the  fqundation ; and  the  utilisation  of 
lateral  pressure  by  means  of  beds  of  sand  or  of 
sand-piles  placed  under  the  walls. 

Footings,  in  one  form  or  another,  are  amongst 
the  most  ancient  means  used  for  spreading  the 
weight  of  a wall,  as  the  large  feet  of  the  camel 
distribute  its  weight  so  as  to  enable  it  to  travel 
without  sinking  over  the  surface  of  dry  sand. 

In  the  foundations  of  ancient  stone  walls  the 
lower  courses  often  spread  considerably  with 
rather  high  steps  of  slight  projection,  finishing 
at  the  top  of  the  plinth,  which  satisfies  the  eye 
that  some  such  means  of  obtaining  increased 
stability  exist.  The  cracked  and  dangerous 
condition  of  many  of  our  old  brick  buildings  is 
due  to  the  omission  of  any  kind  of  projections 
beneath  their  bases,— a deficiency  very  poorly 
made  up  by  the  use  of  ties  and  bond  timber  to 
keep  the  tendency  to  fracture  within  limits.  In 
a brick  wall  the  footings  are,  in  modern  practice, 
and,  indeed,  by  such  law  as  exists,  made  to  pro- 
ject by  regular  off-sets  in  each  course  from  the 
base  of  the  wall  downward,  so  that  the  bottom 
of  the  lowest  course  is  in  breadth  double  the 
thickness  of  the  wall.  Where  the  soil  is  at  all 
unsatisfactory,  the  lowest  projection  of  the 
footings  should  be  made  in  two  courses,  so  that 
the  lower  course  may  not  be  broken  or  tilted 
in  the  way  that  has  been  mentioned  above. 
Unless  care  is  exercised  in  the  supervision  of 
the  work,  the  worst  and  smallest  pieces  of  brick 
are  often  put  in  the  lowest  course  of  footings, 
so  as  to  render  that  course  not  merely  useless, 
but  a means  of  breaking  up  the  courses  above 
when  weight  comes  on  the  wall.  Materials  of 
the  fullest  size  should  be  used  in  footings,  so 
that  the  joints  in  the  projecting  courses  should 
be  as  far  from  the  outside  as  possible.  Where 
concrete  cannot  be  used,  the  spread  of  the 
footings  may  be  increased  by  putting  more  off- 
sets and  more  courses  in  each  of  the  off-sets, 
so  as  to  obtain  gradually  a sufficient  breadth  of 
foundation. 

The  simplest  means  for  Bpreading  the  weight 
of  a wall  beyond  the  extent  of  the  footings  is  to 
lay  pieces  of  timber,  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  long,  across 
the  line  of  the  intended  wall  as  the  sleepers  are 
laid  under  a line  of  rails,  but  so  as  to  be  close 
together.  Upon  them  planking  is  fixed,  which 
will  carry  the  footings  or  the  base  of  the  wall. 
This  plan  is  only  suitable  for  buildings  of  mode- 
rate weight  or  of  temporary  character,  and  if 
the  timber  is  not  put  below  the  level  of  the 
water  in  the  soil  it  will  rapidly  decay.  On  a 
boggy  site,  where  the  surface  soil  is  thin,  it  may 
be  the  best  matei'ial  that  can  be  made  available. 
In  the  case  of  the  tower  of  a very  large  church 
which  had  shown  signs  of  weakness,  it  was 
found  that  the  piers  had  been  built  upon  truuks 
of  oak  trees  laid  side  by  side  upon  a subsoil  of 
sof t mud,  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  raft.  This  had 
decayed  in  the  end,  but  it  had  been  in  that  posi- 
tion for  500  years. 

Large  slabs  of  hard  stone,  such  as  are  used 
for  paving,  have  been  used  with  good  results  in 
the  worst  cases  of  foundations  in  made  ground 
that  was  expected  to  settle  considerably  and  in 
an  irregular  manner.  But  the  use  of  concrete 
has  in  recent  times  superseded  all  other  means 
of  obtaining  wide  foundations,  at  least  as  regards 
buildings  of  any  great  size  and  importance. 

Concrete  in  general  may  be  looked  upon 
either  as  an  artificial  stone  or  an  indurated 
gravel.  It  most  resembles  rocks  of  the  class 
called  “ breccias  ” or  “ conglomerates,”  which 
consist  of  gravel  or  fragments  of  stone  reunited 
into  a solid  mass.  During  the  last  half-century 
it  has  been  rapidly  superseding  other  materials 
and  contrivances  for  obtaining  secure  founda- 
tions, and  it  may  be  expected  that  its  employ- 
ment in  the  walls,  floors,  stairs,  and  roofs  of 


buildings  will  become  more  extensive  as  the 
manipulation  of  it  is  better  understood.  In 
the  Student’s  Column  for  January  17th,  18S5, 
p.  119,  will  bo  found  a description  of  concrete 
when  it  has  to  be  used  for  the  most  important 
objects,  and  under  the  best  conditions. 

We  have  to  deal  with  it  here  simply  as  a 
means  of  spreading  the  weight  brought  down 
by  a wall  or  pier  over  a greater  area.  So 
used,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  will  be  placed 
on  a bad  subsoil ; for  there  would  be  no 
object  in  placing  it  upon  a good  one.  In  dis- 
cussing the  comparative  merits  of  different  , 
materials,  we  should  not  forget  that  in  j 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  worst  of  the  j 
materials  in  ordinary  use  wonld  bo  so  great  an  | 
improvement  upon  the  natural  foundations,  that  j 
they  would  probably  effect  the  desired  object.  I 
It  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  practical  i 
question  whether,  in  any  particular  foundation,  i 
the  material  most  readily  available  will  be  of 
ample  strength  for  its  purposo  rather  than  j 
whether  it  is  the  best  conceivable  material  for 
walls  or  floors  or  roofs.  We  shall  see  that  i 
gravel  or  sand  placed  in  trenches,  oven  without , 
any  cementing  material,  may  have  an  important , 
utility. 

The  materials  generally  available  for  concrete  i 
are  burned  clay  (known  as  burned  ballast),  gravel,  | 
slag  from  iron  furnaces,  broken  flints,  broken  i. 
stone. 

Experiments  in  crushing  concretes  made  ofi 
these  materials  with  cement  place  them  in  the  j 
above  order,— the  weakest  being  the  first-named.  ,■ 
Upon  a town  site  broken  bricks  form  an  impor-j 
tant  item  in  materials  for  concrete;  clinkers,, 
broken  pottery,  and  any  description  of  “ hard! 
core  ” are  also  useful  when  they  are  easily  ob-, 
tai liable.  Let  us  see  what  are  the  qualities  of  af 
good  concrete  for  use  in  foundations. 

Concrete  consists  of  two  things, — the  “ aggre-fi 
gate,”  which  is  of  such  materials  as  those  just) 
named  and  the  cementing  medium.  The  point! 
of  prime  importance  is  that  the  aggregate  shall; 
consist  of  pieces  varying  in  sizes,  from  the. 
largest  down  to  the  smallest,  which  should  beJ 
— let  us  say, — a coarse  sand.  These  must  ba 
capable  of  being  so  packed  that  they  leave  nq 
vacant  spaces  the  cementing  material  combined 
with  the  sand  filling  up  all  intervals  betweerf 
the  pieces  and  covering  each  piece  with  a thir 
coating.  The  size  of  the  largest  pieces  would 
be  of  no  importance  if  they  could  be  evenly  dial 
tributed,  but,  practically,  pieces  of  2 in.  or  3 in! 
in  diameter,  as  a maximum,  are  the  best,  as  w < 
shall  see.  I 

The  cementing  materials  may  be  a lime  tha 
is  Blightly  hydraulic  so  as  to  “ set  ” in  tbil 
moisture  of  a trench,  such  as  the  “ grey  stone  V 
lime  used  in  the  London  district  made  from  th  j 
beds  of  the  “ lower  chalk  ” at  Dorking  anifl 
Merstham.  “ Fat”  limes  consisting  of  pure  carl: 
bonate  of  lime,  such  as  is  made  from  the  bedi. 
of  the  “ upper  chalk,”  and  is  known  in  Londqi 
as  chalk  lime,— very  white  and  useful  for  plasteij 
— is  of  no  use  for  concrete  or  mortar  as  it  wil 
not  set  when  exposed  to  damp.  If  the  groum 
is  very  wet, — but  not  otherwise, — the  blue  liai 
lime  which  sets  best  under  water,  being  natural! 
rendered  hydraulic  by  a slight  admixture  of  clay 
may  be  used  with  advantage.  In  cases  when! 
quick-setting  is  important,  and  in  the  very  ran 
cases  where  the  greatest  strength  obtainable  i»- 
required,  Portland  cement  (which  is  composes: 
of  chalk  burned  with  the  mixture  of  a due  pr«f 
portion  of  alluvial  clay)  is  the  best  materids 
that  can  be  employed. 

The  proportion  of  cementing  material  spec!; 
fied  is  usually  one  part  to  six  of  the  aggregat  e 
It  is  highly  improbable  that  such  a strength  ji 
kept  up  in  practice,  unless  where  the  ingredient 
are  carefully  measured,  which  they  should  be  i 
all  cases  of  importance.  If  one  part  in  eiglfl 
is  specified  and  used,  that  will  probably  be  four* 
sufficient  for  all  ordinary  cases, — and  with  lim 
— but  cement,  besides  being  more  costly,  is  moiic 
easily  “ killed  ” by  admixture  with  dust  or  diii 
and  if  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  use  it  tli. 
stipulated  proportion  according  to  the  dead 
ness  of  the  aggregate  should  be  kept  to  wiv 
accuracy. 

The  mixing  is  generally  done  on  a temporal 
planked  floor.  For  accuracy,  it  is  best  to  ha'  I 
a bottomless  frame  or  box,  3 ft.  square  aifi 
18  in.  high,  holding  half  a yard  of  aggregate 
When  this  is  filled  level  to  the  rim,  a eimilii; 
box,  containing,  say,  one-sixth  of  that  quanti  : 
may  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  aggregate  ai:- 
filled  with  the  cementing  material.  On  liftirli 
first  the  small  box  and  then  the  large  one,  t 
whole  will  lie  in  a heap  ready  for  mixic 
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Having  been  well  turned  over  dry,  water  should 
be  added  regularly  and  in  moderate  quantity, 
without  drenching,  so  that  the  whole  will  form 
a semi-fluid  mass  when  it  has  been  again 
turned  over  and  placed  in  the  barrow.  If,  now, 
this  is  dropped  into  the  trench  from  a height  no 

I, 


needful  to  judge,  and  at  once  to  decide 
whether  the  composition  of  concrete  is  such 
as  to  be  satisfactory.  This  can  only  be  done 
with  confidence  after  a sufficient  experience 
gained  by  watching  the  mixture  of  different 
materials,  seeing  that  they  are  properly  placed 
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greater  than  such  as  will  make  it  flow  by  its  own 
weight  so  as  to  fill  up  every  part  of  the  trench, 
without  being  trimmed  or  regulated  by  hand, 
it  will  be  packed  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
particular  aggregate  can  admit  of.  The  filling 
in  must  be  done  regularly,  so  as  not  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  concrete  more  than  about 
18  in.  in  any  one  course,  following  on  after- 
wards with  other  courses  till  the  required 
depth  is  obtained.  If  the  full  depth  should  be 
much  more  than  18  in.,  and  the  concrete  should 
be  thrown  in  so  as  to  fill  it  up  at  once,  advancing 
along  the  trench  with  a steep  fall  at  the  place 
where  each  load  is  deposited,  the  larger  pieces 
will  roll  down  the  slope,  causing  an  irregular 
composition,  the  poorest  quality  being  at  the 
top.  If  the  concrete  is  thrown  down  from  a 
considerable  height,  the  larger  pieces  will  sink 
down  and  separate  from  the  smaller  pieces. 
All  pieces  of  sizes  greatly  exceeding  the  ordi- 
nary pieces  are  likely  to  separate  themselves  in 
this  way.  Round,  smooth  pieces,  as  in  gravel, 
will  separate  themselves  (under  such  conditions) 
more  easily  than  angular  pieces. 

' But  gravel  is  the  material  which,  when  put 
n the  trench  in  a proper  manner,  will  flow  most 
easily  and  become  packed  so  as  gradually  to  fill 
Jvery  part  of  it  without  further  manipulation, 
md  the  stones  will  so  arrange  themselves  that 
ao  places  are  left  void.  It  is,  besides,  of  ample 
itrength  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  is,  there- 
of the  most  eligible  material  for  use.  To 
udge  by  inspection  of  the  heap  whether  the 
'ravel  is  suitable,  it  is  necessary  to  see  that 
here  is  a large  proportion  of  stones  of  the 
nil  Bize,  a considerable  admixture  of  smaller 
[ravel,  and  plenty  of  sand,  so  that  the  aggre- 
;ate  shall  lie  in  the  mass  without  hollow 
paces.  When  the  proportion  of  cementing 
naterial  is  added  it  will  be  sufficient  to  fill  up 
he  spaces  between  the  grains  of  sand  that 
re  packed  between  the  pieces  of  gravel  so  as 

0 make  a coarse  mortar,  and  the  larger  pieces 
'ill  be  completely  surrounded  with  a compo- 
ition  that  will  more  or  less  quickly  become 
ard  and  firm.  The  adhesion  between  the 
smenting  material  and  the  gravel  will  be 
light  as  compared  with  the  case  of  broken 
iones  where  the  rough  surfaces  unite  closely 
dth  the  lime  or  cement ; but  in  a trench,  and 
abject  only  to  the  dead  pressure  of  a wall,  this 
latter  is  of  less  importance.  If  the  sand  is  too 
bundant  in  the  heap  it  is  easy  to  sift  out  a 
artion  for  use  in  mortar.  If  the  larger 
’Ones  are  too  few  the  deficiency  may  be  sup- 
lied  by  broken  bricks.  Every  part  of  the  long 
rocess  by  which  gravel  has  been  formed  in  the 
ver  or  along  the  shore  has  tended  to  make  it 
>w  and  pack  more  closely,  a point  which  is 
eatly  in  favour  of  a material  which  is,  besides, 
easily  available. 

Burned  ballast  varies  very  greatly  in  quality, 
hen  hard,  with  a good  proportion  of  large 
eces>  and  free  from  much  dust,  it  makes  a 
ry  good,  firm  concrete.  It  should  be  well 
itted  in  the  heap  before  mixing,  because  of 

1 porous  nature  and  dryness.  Broken  bricks, 
oken  stone,  and  other  materials  not  naturally 
sed  with  sand,  require  to  have  a sufficient 
oportion  of  coarse  sand  and  gravel  added  to 
am  to  fill  up  the  voids  in  the  aggregate.  It 
quite  possible  to  fix  the  proportions  in  which 
Jh  mixtures  should  be  made  in  order  to  pro- 
30  good  concrete ; but  this  can  only  be  done 

making  experiments  with  each  kind  of 
terial,  and,  indeed,  with  each  sample,  that  it 
y be  proposed  to  use.  It  is  constantly 


in  the  trench,  and,  when  possible,  inspecting 
the  same  concrete  after  it  has  had  ample  time  to 
become  set. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

3,814,  Drain  Traps.  W.  H.  Tylor. 

To  carry  up  the  ventilating  openings  of  traps  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  several  forms  of  exten- 
sion pieces  are  to  be  employed,  combined  together 
as  may  be  found  necessary.  In  separating  traps,  a 
partition  rises  slightly  above  the  outlet,  which  out- 
side the  trap  turns  upwards  in  order  to  retain  a 
proper  level  of  liquid  in  the  trap.  The  inlet  turns 
downwards  into  the  liquid,  and  may  bo  flattened  at 
the  end ; in  front  of  it  is  an  augle-plate  for  sepa- 
rating the  fat.  The  trap  is  provided  with  a 
removable  cover,  and  the  outlet  with  a hand  hole. 
11,247,  Excavating  Grab.  H.  J.  Coles. 

The  bucket  segments  are  of  the  ordinary  con- 
struction. Their  frame  is  continued  upwards  in  the 
form  of  a trunk  on  which  slides  the  cross-head,  and 
down  which  the  lifting-chains  pass.  Catches  are 
provided  that  lock  the  crosshead  to  the  trunk 
when  the  grab  is  at  rest.  These  catches  have 
weighted  tail-pieces  to  cause  them  to  fall  into 
slots  prepared  in  the  trunk  to  receive  them.  Sus- 
pended from  the  crane. jib  is  a frame  with  hanging 
hooks.  These  are  arranged  to  hold  the  flange  of 
the  crosshead,  so  that  when  the  chains  are  slackened 
the  trunk  sinks,  and  opens  the  grab.  At  the  moment 
that  the  catches  fall  into  their  slots,  a tapered  head 
on  the  trunk  bears  against[inclines  on  the  hangino-- 
hooks,  and  disconnects  them.  The  grab  can  then 
be  lowerod  open.  When  the  buckets  reach  the 
ground,  the  rods  press  upwards  by  means  of  lugs 
against  the  tail-pieces,  and  so  release  the  catches  ; 
the  segments  then  close,  and  the  operation  is 
repeated.  Two  lifting-chains  are  used  attached  to 
the  frame  of  the  bucket.  They  pass  round  sheaves 
on  the  frame,  and  so  up  the  trunk  to  the  jib. 

13,422,  Imitating  Stained  Glass.  A.  M.  F. 
Caspar. 

A suitable  design  is  copied  on  the  surface  of  a 
glass  sheet  of  any  kind  by  attaching  to  it  variously 
shaped  cardboard  strips  coated  to  imitate  gold  or 
lead,  kc.,  with  a strong  adhesive,  which  may  be 
white-lead  coloured  to  match  the  strips.  To  imitate 
the  solder  employed  with  the  lead  strips  for  stained 
glass,  bronze  powder  is  mixed  with  spirit- varnish 
(such  as  copal  dissolved  in  alcohol)  dropped  on  the 
cracks  and  brushed  slightly  over  while  damp  with 
light  bronze  powder.  After  drying  the  colours  are 
floated  or  painted  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  sheet  to 
the  cardboard  strips,  auy  superfluous  colour  being 
removed  by  draining,  or  by  a rag  dipped  in  methy- 
lated spirits,  a coating  of  mastic  varnish  and  card- 
board strips  corresponding  to  those  upon  the  re- 
verse side  may  be  applied  over  the  colours.  Some 
parts  of  the  sheet  may  be  ground  to  resemble  frosted 
glass  by  the  use  of  damp  sand  and  a glass  muller. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Jan.  1.— 15,  M.  Golightly,  Turn  Button  or 
Fastener  for  Securing  Doors,  Window-sashes,  and 
Casements. — 19,  W.  Carr,  Apparatus  for  Preventing 
Concussion  in  Water  Pipes,  &C.-30,  E.  Jones, 
Combination  Shovel.  Riddle,  and  Sieve.  — 31,  W. 
Joy,  Utilisation  of  Waste  Heat  from  Cement  and 
Lime  Kilns. 

Jan.  2. — 54,  W.  Hilder,  Lowering  and  Raising  the 
Upper  Halves  of  Sliding  Window  Sashes,  &c.— 69, 

R.  Stevens,  Improvement  in  Dry  Glazing. — 76,  C. 
Wells,  Improved  Decorative  Material  for  Walls  and 
Floors. — 78,  C.  Watkins,  Improvements  in  Graining 
Tools. 

Jan.  5.— 142,  J.  Bpowd,  Cross  Ventilation  of 
Sewers. — 146,  J.  Ferguson,  Improved  Material  for 
Fireproofmg  Internal  Surfaces  of  Buildings.— 153, 

0.  Elphick,  Apparatus  for  Discharging  Water  from 
Flushing  Cisterns. — 157,  J.  Bennison,  Apparatus 
for  Curing  Smoky  Chimneys  and  Preventing  Down 


Draught.  — 175,  H.  Haddan,  Improvements  in 
Ventilators,  Chimney,  and  Smoke  Stack  Cowls.— 
1/9,  R.  Evored,  Connecting  Door  Knobs  to  the 
Roses  of  same.  — 189,  J.  Mackenzie,  Improved 
Method  of  Securing  Metal  Sash  Bars  in  Roofs  and 
Other  Structures. — 201,  R.  Hellyer,  Sewer  and  Im- 
pure Air  Burning  Apparatus. 

Jan.  6.— 210,  J.  Hargreaves,  Improvements  in 
Gullies.— 215,  C.  Homer,  Improvements  in  Window 
Sash  Fasteners. — 228,  G.  Hardingham,  Improve- 
ments in  the  Construction  of  Lattice  Bridges. — 229, 
J.  Hendra  and  W.  Gooding,  Improved  Construction 
of  Treads  of  Stairs,  Door  Steps,  Landings,  Floors, 
&c-  235,  J.  Frazer,  Self-adjusting  Apparatus  for 
Gleaning  Windows.  -247,  R.  Bowman,  Improved 
Water- waste  Preventer. 

Jan.  7. — 255,  W.  Gallon,  Improved  Mode  of  Con- 
structing Stone  or  Concrete  Piers  or  Breakwaters. — 
269,  J.  Barry,  Improvements  in  Pipe  Tongs, 
Wrenches,  or  Spanners.— 274,  S.  Jackson,  Improved 
Praps  or  Syphons  for  Urinals,  Wash-basins,  Sinks, 
kc.  ’ 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

A.  k J.  Childs,  Raising  and  Lowering 
Window-sashes  and  Shutters.— 14,707,  M.  Chaboche, 
Improved  Stove  or  Fireplace.— 14,866,  R.  Somers, 
Improvements  in  Fireplaces.— 14,874.  R.  Best,  Im- 
provements in  Central  Light  Gaseliers.— 15,185, 
T.  Carder,  Improvements  in  Kilns.— 15,195,  E. 
Coldwell,  Apparatus  for  Burning  off  Old  Paint.— 
15,298,  J.  Baldwin,  Improvements  in  Door  and  other 
Bolts. — 14,042,  W.  Hulse,  Improvements  in  Planing 
Machines.— 14,313,  R.  Gregory  and  H.  Harris, 
\ entilation. — 14,4S4,  A.  Noble,  Improvements  in 
Ventilating  and  Chimney  Cowls.— 1^032,  J.  Arm- 
strong, Improved  Laths  for  Revolving  Shutters.— 
15,233,  E.  Emanuel,  Self-closing  Ball  Valve. — 
15,235,  W.  Macrone,  Apparatus  for  Checking  the 
Timo-of  Arrival  of  Employes.— 15,248,  O.  Elphick, 
Improvements  in  the  Joints  of  Stoneware  Pipes. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

2,247,  J.  Horne  and  S.  Ilollyman,  Improved 
Construction  of  Chimney-pots  to  Prevent  Down- 
draught.—14,731,  S.  and  W.  Pickering  and  J. 
Norton,  Improved  Door  Check  and  Spring.— 14,851 
It.  Eidsforth  and  F.  Mudford,  Improvements  in 
Lightning  Conductors.— 14,932,  J.  Vaughan,  Im- 
provements in  the  Handles  of  Trowels,  Spades 
&c. — 2,412,  J.  Tullocb,  Improved  Sash  Window.— 
2,519,  M.  Brown,  Combined  Bedstead  and  Bath.— 
3,656,  F.  Rogers,  Improved  Vane  and  Indicator.— 
14,148,  A.  Lloyd,  Combined  Electric  Bell  and 
Pendulum  Indicator.— 14,493.  W.  Lilley,  Improve- 
ments in  Window  and  Sash  Fasteners.— 15,016,  W. 
Berridge,  Improvements  in  Domestic  and  other 
Stoves  or  Fire-places. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Jax,  6. 

_ . By  C.  & H.  White. 

KenDingfon  —66  and  68,  Henry-afreet,  23  vears, 

ground-rent  61..  6s ( £130 

Old  Kont-road — 331  to  310  even,  Commerciui-road 

7 years,  ground-rent  11/ ( 150 

By  W.  B.  Hallbtt. 

Midford,  near  Bath— The  lease  and  plant,  Sc c.,  of 

the  Midford  Fuller’s  Earthworks 2 600 

Jan.  7. 

By  Messed.  Powbll. 

Bayswater — 25,  29,  aud  31,  Gledhow-gardens,  un- 
finished, 87  years,  ground-rent  162/ ll  290 

-j,  Miniature-square,  28  years,  gruund-rent  3/. ...  *610 

By  Phillips,  Lea,  & Davies. 

East  Ham,  Bssex — Three  Plots  of  Freehold  Land...  160 


The  Japanese  Village.— Last  week  Mr. 
James  C.  Humphreys,  of  Albert  Gate,  appeared 
to  a summons  to  answer  the  complaint  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  that  he  had 
infringed  a section  of  the  Building  Acts  by 
keeping  open  Humphreys’  Hall  as  a place  of 
public  resort  and  entertainment  under  the 
authority  of  the  licence  granted  by  the  Magis- 
trates without  obtaining  the  certificate  that  the 
building  was  completed  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Board  of  Works.  Mr. 
Besley,  who  appeared  for  the  Board,  said  that 
penalties  were  claimed  in  respect  of  three  days, 
December  3rd,  14th,  and  23rd,  on  which  dates’ 
the  public  were  admitted  to  Humphreys’  Hall, 
and  where  entertainments  were  given.  Mr. 
John  Hebb  produced  the  regulations  made  under 
the  Act  of  1878.  Mr.  Humphreys  had  not  been 
granted  a certificate  for  Humphreys’  Hall. 
Witness  showed  that  the  exits  provided  were 
altogether  different  to  those  shown  on  the 
approved  plan.  In  the  opinion  of  witness  they 
were  insufficient.  There  was  considerable 
danger  from  fire.  He  had  seen  the  Japanese 
smoking  in  their  shops,  and  in  some  of  the 
huts  there  were  braziers  of  live  charcoal.  The 
Magistrate  fined  the  defendant  501.  in  respect  of 
each  day  stated  in  the  summons, — 1501.  in  all. 
Out  of  this  sum  25 1.  costs  was  allowed,  on  Mr. 
Besley’s  application. 
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MEETINGS. 

Monday,  January  18. 

Xolal  Jr ufidrf.  of  Brilhh  ArcMtt'U.-Ttosb'ts  Meet. 

, R.A., 


inc  (for  Members  ODly).  8p.~.  — 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts.— Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgs 
on  “Art  in  England  : Reynolds.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arte  (Cantor  Lectures).  — Professor  H.  8. 
Hele  Shaw  on  “Friction.”  (1.)  » p m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society 
« st.  John’s  Site  : its  Fitness  for 


M.  Hay 

i Great  Cathedral." 


7 Kiifaei Ural  Seetio.  0/  «• 

Glasgow. — Mr.  Charles  Gow,  on  the  Combined  Decora- 
tive Arts  of  Glsss  and  Colour." 

Tuesday,  January  19. 

Institute  qf  Builders. -Second  Ordinary  General  Mee- 

™ Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— (1)  Discussion  on  Mr. 
F.  J.  Rowan's  paper  on  “ Gas-Producers.  (-,  time  pe - 

nutting),  Mr.  C E Stromeyer  on  “The  Injurious  Ettect 
of  a Blue  Heat  on  Steel  and  Iron.'’  8p.m.  p 

Statistical  Society  .—Dr . Robert  Gillen  on  The  Pro- 
gress of  the  Industrial  Classes.”  7'45  p."1 

" -r  I ....  4 L.'4.-4»-^/  .1  * 


MaZtesttr"  Architectural  'Association. -Mr  J .. Murga- 
troyd  on  “ Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Century  Work  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Loire."  7'30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  January  20. 

Galton  on  “ Me- 


Society  of  Arts.  — Captain  Dougla 

chanical  Motors  for  Tramways.”  8 p.._. 

British  Archeological  Association—  (1)  Mr.  tl.  oyer 
Cuming  on  “The  Old  Traders’  Signs  in  Westminster 
Hall  ” (2)  “Notes  by  the  Late  Rev.  D.  M.  Haigk  ru 

Barnack  Church,”  communicated  by  the  Rev.  Canon 

Sanitary^ Assurance  Association. — (Parkes  Museum).— 
Professor  T.  Roger  Smith  on  “A  Damp  House.  b p.m. 

^RoyaT^Meteorological  Society—  Annual  Meeting.  The 
President  (Mr.  R.  H.  Scott,  F.R.3.)  wiU  deliver  an 
Address.  7 p,m.  , , _ ...  ,. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  cf  Works  Institution. 
Annual  Meeting  of  Members.  8'30  p.m. 


i,  R.A.,  i 


Thursday,  January  21. 

Royal  Academy  of  Art*. — Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgsc  ^ 

“Art  in  England:  Gainsborough  and  Romney.  S p.n 
Society  of  Antiquaries.— Hr.  W.  H.  'St.  John  Hope  c 
“ Examples  of  Mediaeval  Mazers."  8'30  p.n 

. • r AT-  1?  I?  Ilrutil  hi 


Working  of  the  Separate  8ewage  8yBtems.‘  8 p.in. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.- 
Conversazione  at  the  Piccadilly  Galleries.  8 30  p.m. 

London  Institution.—  Professor  John  Perry  on  II 
Distribution  of  Electric  Power.”  7 p.m. 

York  Architectural  Association.  — The  Rev.  J<ewt<... 
Mant  on  “Classic  Architecture  and  Modern  .Gliurcli 
Building.”  7'30p.m.  _ 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Professor  U. 
Baldwin  Brown,  B.A.,  on  “ Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
8'30  p.m. 

Friday,  Januaby  22. 

Uuiversity  College.— Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  on 
“ Greek  Inscriptions.’’  II.  4 p.m. 


gltstcllsmts. 


The  Late  Dr.  Birch.— The  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  sixteenth  session  of  the  Society 
of  Biblical  Archaeology  was  held  on  Tuesday 
night  at  its  room9  in  Conduit-street,  Prof.  C. 

T.  Newton,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  one  of  its  vice-presi- 
dents, being  in  the  chair.  In  opening  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  evening  the  chairman  alluded 
to  the  great  loss  which  the  society  had  sustained 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Birch  (President  of 
the  Society),  whose  wide  acquirements,  profound 
and  varied  scholarship,  and  unconquerable 
industry  had  been  of  the  highest  possible  value 
to  its  prosperity  and  usefulness.  For  forty-six 
years,  Mr.  Newton  said,  he  had  known  Dr. 
Birch  ; and  during  the  greater  part  of  that 
period  had  been  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him 
at  the  British  Museum.  He  hoped  the  society 
might  be  able  to  find  a worthy  successor,  under 
whom,  and  under  the  influence  and  memory  of 
Dr.  Birch’s  noble  example,  it  might  successfully 
prosecute  and  amplify  the  studies  upon  which 
it  had  entered  under  his  guidance.  Canon 
Beechey,  who  said  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archeology  was  almost  exclusively  the  creation 
of  Dr.  Birch,  moved  that  a vote  of  condolence 
should  be  passed  to  Mrs.  Birch  on  the  death  of 
her  husband.  The  motion  was  passed  unani- 
mously. Sir  Henry  Layard  was  elected  President 
of  the  Society. 

Assessment  Appeals. — We  understand  that 
Mr.  Penfold,  Messrs.  Fuller  & Fuller,  and  Messrs. 
Hedley  have  been  instructed  by  Messrs.  Nye, 
Greenwood,  & Moreton,  acting  as  solicitors  on 
behalf  of  the  Assessment  Committee  of  Fulham 
Union,  the  Overseers  of  St.  Saviour’s,  the  Over- 
seers of  Christchurch,  the  Governors  and 
Guardians  of  St.  Mary  (Newington),  the 
Governors  and  Directors  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lene (Bermondsey),  and  the  Overseers  of 
St.  George-the-Martyr,  to  assess  the  values  of 
various  properties  iD  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Abbott’s,  Kensington,  in  connexion  with  the 
different  appeals  by  the  above  bodies  against 
the  totals  of  the  gross  and  rateable  values  of 
the  valuation  list  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Abbott’s,  Kensington. 


British  Archaeological  Association. — At 

the  meeting  of  this  Association  on  the  6th  inst., 
the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  S.  Tucker  (Somerset 
Herald).  Reference  was  made  to  the  congress 
to  be  held  in  the  autumn,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  head-quarters 
to  be  somo  town  in  the  diocese.  The  Rev. 
Scott  Surtees  reported  somo  curious  discoveries 
at  Dimsdale-on-Tees,  where  the  old  ancestral 
house  of  the  Surtees  family  is  found  to  be  built 
upon  portions  of  the  castle  in  Norman  times, 
the  site  being  surrouuded  by  earthworks  of 
prehistoric  times,  although  afterwards  used  by 
the  Romans  and  Saxons,  a paved  roadway  of 
the  former  people  having  been  traced  up  to  a 
curious  underground  structure  called  a blast- 
furnace for  iron  ore.  A large  number  of  por- 
tions of  pottery  of  all  ages  have  been  found, 
also  a stone  celt,  with  the  cutting-edges  still 
perfect.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  exhibited 
a series  of  rubbings  from  sixteenth-century 
brasses,  mostly  from  churches  in  Hertfordshire 
and  Bucks.  A paper  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
Romilly  Allen,  C.E.,  F.S.A.(Scot.),  on  the 
“ Sculptures  of  the  Norman  Doorway  at  Alne, 
Yorkshire.”  This  doorway  is  on  the  south  side 
of  the  church,  and  it  consists  of  two  orders  of 
arched  stones  neatly  sculptured,  there  being 
figures  of  animals  on  the  outer  order,  having 
Latin  names  above  them.  These  have  been 
identified  by  the  lecturer  as  having  been  taken 
from  a Mediseval  Beastiarius,  with  spiritual  ex- 
planations more  or  less  apparent.  Thus  at  Alne 
we  see  the  fox,  who  is  represented  lying  as  if  dead , 
for  the  birds  to  approach  him.  The  fox  repre- 
sents the  devil.  Calendus  is  a white  bird  which 
can  tell  whether  a sick  man  will  live  or  die, 
supposed  to  be  symbolical  of  Christ.  Tero- 
bolem  are  two  mystical  stones  which  emit  fire, 
found  in  the  East,  supposed  to  symbolise  the 
love  of  man  and  woman,  or  that  of  Christ  for 
his  Church.  At  Alne,  two  figures,  a man  and 
woman,  are  shown  surrounded  by  flames. 
Aspido,  the  whale,  acts  as  destructively  to  a 
ship  as  does  the  fox  to  the  bird  ; he  also  repre- 
sents the  devil.  A large  number  of  old  MSS. 
were  passed  in  review  by  the  lecturer,  and  the 
analogy  of  represention  at  Alno  shown  to  be 
identical.  Mr.  De  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  pointed 
out  the  resemblance  of  one  of  the  figures  to  the 
Harpy  of  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The  con- 
cluding paper  was  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Grover,  F.S.A., 
on  the  discovery  of  the  Atkins  monumental 
figures  in  the  mortuary-vault  beneath  the  site 
of  the  old  church  at  Clapham.  After  tracing 
the  history  of  these  works,  he  referred  to 
his  discovery  of  them,  and  suggested  means 
for  their  being  brought  up  to  the  light  of 
day.  Letters  were  read  from  General  Pitt 
Rivers  and  others,  and  Mr.  Atkins  spoke  as  to 
the  great  amount  of  local  interest  taken  in  the 
discovery,  of  which  a full  account  was  given  in 
the  Builder  a fortnight  ago  (p.  60). 

Electric  Lighting1  at  Hatfield  House. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  county  ball  given  by  the 
Marchioness  of  Salisbury  at  Hatfield  House  on 
the  Gth  inst.,  the  following  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  lighting  by  electricity  of  the  house 
and  grounds.  The  principal  rooms,  galleries, 
and  grand  staircase  were  illuminated  by  up- 
wards of  900  Swan’s  20-candle-power  lamps, 
the  principal  power  for  these  lamps  being 
derived  from  two  water-wheels  on  the  river 
Lea,  which  is  a mile  and  a quarter  distant  from 
the  house.  The  machinery  used  for  generating 
the  current  consisted  of  two  Siemens  alter- 
nating machines,  one  sixteen-light  “ Brush  ” 
and  one  Siemens  direct  current  machine,  the 
latter  being  driven  by  a 16-horse-power  Otto 
gaB  engine.  The  terraces  and  approaches  to 
the  house  were  lighted  by  six  Clark-Bowman 
arc  lamps,  the  current  for  these  being  sup- 
plied by  an  H.  Gramme  machine,  driven 
by  a traction  - engine  near  the  house.  The 
lighting  was  in  every  respect  a thorough 
success,  and  gave  great  satisfaction,  there  being 
not  the  slightest  interruption  to  the  working 
during  a period  of  sixteen  hours.  The  whole 
installation  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  Shillito.  It 
may  be  remembered  by  our  readers  that  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury  has  been  a pioneer  in  the 
matter  of  electric  lighting  and  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity, and  that  his  lordship  has  utilised  this 
agent  in  a variety  of  novel  ways  by  the  trans- 
mission of  electrical  power,  such  as  for  grind- 
ing corn  at  farms  situated  at  some  distance 
pumping  water  and 


Lectures  on  Sculpture  and  Architecture' 
at  the  Hoyal  Academy.  — The  following 
lectures  on  Sculpture  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.i 
A.  S.  Murray  to  the  students  of  the  Royal; 
Academy  of  Arts  on  the  dates  mentioned,  viz.  : — 
“Early  History  of  Bas-Relief,”  Thursday,) 
Jan.  28;  “Principles  of  Bas-Relief  as  observed- 
i the  best  age  of  Greece,”  Monday,  Fob.  1 ^ 
Later  History  of  Bas-Relief  in  Greece,”,1 
Thursday,  Feb.  4 ; “ Bas-Relief  in  Rome,’1, 
Monday,  Feb.  8;  “The  School  of  Pasiteles  in 
Rome,”  Thursday,  Feb.  11;  “ A Comparison 
between  Polykleitos  and  Lysippos,”  Monday. 
Feb.  15.  In  Architecture,  the  following 
lectures  have  been  arranged  for,  viz., — By  Mr! 
G.  F.  Bodley,  A.R. A. “ English  Architecture 
of  the  Middle  Age,”  Thursday,  Feb.  IS.  Bj 
Mr.  G.  Aitchison,  A.R.  A. : — “Architectural 
Education,”  Monday,  Feb.  22  ; “ Mouldings, ’-j 
Thursday,  Feb.  25  ; “ Style  and  Composition, ’i| 
Monday,  March  1.  By  Mr.  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd  . 
“ On  the  Theory  of  Proportion  in  the  Artr| 
generally,  and  particularly  in  Architecture,’?! 
Thursday,  March  4 ; “ An  Exposition  of  th 
Theory  of  Proportion  in  Architecture  as  undein 
stood  and  applied  in  detail  by  the  Architect  o: 
the  Parthenon,”  Monday,  March  8. 

Tilbury  Docks  Arbitration.  — This  arb  ! 
tration,  which  was  commenced  in  July,  1880 
reached  its  sixty-seventh  sitting  on  Saturdalj 
last.  The  proceedings  arose  out  of  the  origins 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  new  TilbuEl 
Docks,  Sir  F.  Bramwell,  President  of  the  Instsl 
tution  of  Civil  Engineers,  being  the  arbitrator 
assisted  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Radcliffe,  as  legal  assessor 
Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall,  the  original  contractor, 
for  the  works,  are  the  Plaintiffs  ; and  the  Eai; 
and  West  India  Docks  Company  are  the  Defer I 
dants.  The  amount  claimed  by  the  contractor 
is  over  GOO.OOOi.  The  Attorney-General  (Sir  ijj 
Webster,  Q.C.,  M.P.),  Mr.  J.  Fletcher  Moultotj; 
Q.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  A.  Cripps,  and  Mr.  R.  Wallai : 
are  counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  ; the  Docks  Con? 
pany  being  represented  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Pollac, 
Mr.  Keneim  Digby,  and  Mr.  Mildmay.  Tr 
plaintiffs  concluded  their  case  at  the  sixty-thilj 
sitting,  about  forty  having  been  occupied  by  1 1 
Dock  Company’s  counsel  in  cross-examinati \i 
of  the  plaintiff’s  witnesses.  Three  of  the  lt| 
four  days  were  taken  up  by  the  Dock  Co' 
pany’s  Counsel  with  arguments  on  legal  poirji 
arising  out  of  the  plaintiffs’  case.  The  arg 
ments  the  arbitrator  (without  calling  on  t 
plaintiffs  to  reply)  disposed  of  on  Saturday  Is  | 
by  a decision  adverse  to  the  Dock  Compand 
contentions  upon  all  the  points  raised  by  th.ii 
counsel,  whom  he  then  called  upon  to  procftjS 
with  the  case.  This  the  Dock  Company  < 
dined  to  do,  on  the  ground  that  they  propij 
forthwith  appealing  to  the  Divisional  Co' 
against  the  arbitrator’s  ruling,  for  wh-j 
application  Sir  Farrer  Herscliel,  Q.C.,  is  retain!) 

Constantinople. — The  church  built  at  C i 
stantinople  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagafrp 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  (the  funds 
which  were  raised  by  contributions  from  t, 
classes  of  the  British  nation),  in  memory  of  I 
British  soldiers  who  fell  during  the  Crimqi 
War,  has  just  had  the  east  wheel-window  fi 
with  stained  glass.  The  centre  circle  conttj 
the  head  of  Christ,  after  Guido  Reni,  the  ow. 
lights  representing  the  Apostles  and  the  symraj 
of  the  four  Evangelists.  There  are  two  c 
pressed  circles  under  the  window,  which  li- 
filled  with  mosaics,  representing  the  headw 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Matthias.  The  whole  has  b|i 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  Mayer  & & 
at  a cost  of  280 1. 

Messrs.  Doulton’s  New  Buildings. — 

understand  that  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  [h 
Messrs.  Young  & Co.,  after  obtaining  ten?’! 
from  several  builders  for  the  erection* 
factories,  &c.,  are  carrying  out  the  v: 
themselves. 

Nineteenth  Century  Art  Society 

Monday,  the  25th  inst.,  has  been  appointed^ 
the  reception  of  Works  of  Art  intended  foul 
Spring  Exhibition  of  the  Nineteenth  Cere! 
Art  Society,  at  the  Conduit-street  Gailerieic;- 

Institute  of  Builders.  — The  An 
General  Meeting  of  the  Institute  of  BuiJ  : 
will  be  held  at  the  Offices  on  the  19th  ins.i 
at  two  o’clock  p.m. 

Ainstable. — A three-light  Munich  sta: 
glass  window  has  just  been  erected  in  Ainsi,’ 
Church,  near  Carlisle,  representing  ini 
centre  light  the  Ascension,  and  the  side  L - 
containing  the  scenes  of  Bazillai  entertauK 
King  David  and  Mnason  lodging  the  Apoi 


from  the  water-power, 

driving  the  ventilating  apparatus  at  the  house, 
driving  the  lathes  and  saws  in  the  workshops,  w 
pile-driving,  dredging,  and  cutting  weeds  in  The  work  has  been  designed  and  carried  01<| 
the  river,  &c.  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co. 


Table  Ware  from  Slag-. — An  American 
contemporary  reports  that  the  slag  resulting 
from  the  smelting  of  copper,  gold,  and  silver 
ores  at  Argo  (Colorado)  is  now  being  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  beautiful  table  ware.  The 
colours,  are  a kind  of  spray  of  onyx  and  opal 
flushed  in  waves  throughout  the  ware.  The 
colours,  it  is  stated,  are  under  perfect  control 
the  slag  containing  a larger  percentage  of 
material  necessary  than  can  be  found  in  slag 
elsewhere.  The  slag  is  melted  at  an  intense 
heat,  then  poured  into  vats  of  agitated  water, 
then  re-melted,  and  poured  into  moulds  either 
with  or  after  an  acid  mixture,  which  causes  the 
metal  to  flux  pretty  generally  with  added 
materials.  The  result  is  said  to  be  a metallic 
glass  with  the  strength  of  light  cast  - iron, 
which  may  be  moulded  into  any  form  of  table 
ware, — bowls,  cups,  tumblers,  &c.,—  with  the 
most  beautiful  sprays  of  onyx  stone  colours 
upon  a general  background  of  opal. — Iron. 

Royal  School  of  Mines. — Prof.  Warington 
Smyth,  F.R.S.,  in  continuing  his  lectures  on 
mining  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Geological  Museum, 
Jermyn-street,  considered  the  various  prejudices 
which  have  long  existed  in  the  minds  of  miners 
forming  various  schools  of  opinion  of  a very 
remarkable  kind.  Some  men  considered  that 
lodes  are  more  likely  to  occur  on  those  hill-sides 
facing  the  sun  or  a large  body  of  water  ; a few 
believe  that  plants  and  trees  have  a special 
liking  for  particular  classes  of  mineral,  and  this 
fact  may  be  considered  as  being  reliable  indica- 
tions of  favourable  localities ; a number  place 
confidence  in  the  manner  in  which  snow  lies 
upon  the  ground,  believing  that  it  will  not  lie 
on  the  backs  of  the  lodes  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  country  around  because  of  a greater  tempera- 
ture in  that  particular  part,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  decomposing  pyrites ; the  differ- 
ence in  the  colour  of  grass  is  considered  another 
indication  ; and,  lastly,  there  is  au  opinion  held 
pretty  largely  in  some  districts,  though  not 
sufficiently  appreciated  in  others,  that  the  posi- 
tion of  some  classes  of  lode  may  be  found  by  a 
tolerably  acute  sense  of  smell,  the  presence  of 
pyrites  giving  rise  to  sulphurous  acids  and  other 
gases.  lie  had  noticed  this  peculiarity  in  con- 
nexion with  lodes  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in 
the  west  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  in  Corn- 
wall, where  the  odour  is  especially  noticeable 
when  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  after  a 
tolerably  heavy  shower  of  rain.  Further,  on 
the  backs  of  certain  lodes,  in  particular  condi- 
tions of  weather,  a series  of  corruscations  of 
light  may  be  seen  playing  like  a lambent  flame. 
This  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  lodes.  It  was 
a common  thing  to  see  these  phenomena  on 
Wheal  Bailer,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  but 
they  have  ceased  since  the  lodes  were  exhausted. 
The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  decom- 
position and  recomposition  which  are  known  to 
be  going  on  in  the  surface  of  these  lodes,  and 
especially  to  the  occurrence  of  phosphates  and 
arsenates.  In  conclusion,  he  referred  to  the 
popularity  which  the  “ divining  rod  ” has  obtained 
in  various  places,  for  the  discovery  of  lodes.  It 
is  a forked  twig,  held  in  a certain  position  in  the 
hands  while  walking  over  the  country  when  the 
pointer  is  supposed  to  go  down  on  the  approach 
of  a lode. 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 

Cedar,  Cuba 

Honduras,  &e 

Australian  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

St.  Dotxuhgo  cargo  av 

Mexican  „ 

Tobasco  cargo  av 

Honduras  cargo  av 

Maple,  Bird'seye  

Rose,  Rio  

Bahia 

Box,  Turkey  ......... 

Satin,  St.  Domiugo 

Porto  Rico  '' 

Walnut,  Italian  

METALS. 

Ibo.v  —Pig  in  Scotland  

Bar,  Welsh, in  London 

•>  ,,  in  Wales  

,,  Stalfordshire,  London  , 

Sheets,  single,  in  Loudon 

Hoops 
Nail. rods 
Copper  - 

British  obo.  ana  ingt 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

,,  India , 

Australian,  tine  cash... 

Chili,  bars  „ 

Ykli.ow  Metal 


0 0 41  0 0 

0 0 31  0 0 

ton  7 0 0 16  0 

6 0 0 14  0 

6 0 0 18  0 

■ ft.  0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 


2 2 6 0 0 0 

4 16  0 6 0 0 

476  4 10  0 

6 15  0 7 0 0 

7 10  0 9 0 0 

6 5 0 7 6 0 

6 16  0 7 0 0 


62  0 0 0 0 0 

48  0 0 48  10  0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

40  2 6 40  10  0 

..ib.  0 0 ij  0 0 45 


METALS  (00 

Lead — Pig,  Spanish 

English,  com.  brands  , 

Sheet,  English  

Sprites  — 

Silesian,  special  

Ordinary  brands 
Tin  — 

Banca  

ID  ..  

Straits  

Australian  

English  ingots 

Zinc  - 

English  sheet 


OILS. 

Lin«eod  

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Copra 

Palm,  Lagos  

Palm-nut  Kerne!  

Rapeaeed,  English  pale... 


brow  

Cotton=eed,  refined  ... 

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.S 

,,  Refined 
Tcrpbntink — 
American,  in  eks.  ... 

Tar— Stockholm 

Archangel 


0 0 0 0 0 0 


26  0 0 0 0 0 


25  0 0 0 0 0 

23  0 0 0 0 0 

21  6 0 21  10  O 

17  10  0 19  0 0 

26  0 0 40  0 0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 O 

16  9 17  0 

0 19  0 0 19  6 

0 12  0 0 12  6 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

(Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Pag©. 

Chiswick  Local  Board 

Plymouth  U.S. A. 

Belfast  Town  Council 

Official  

Ewan  Christian 

G.  I).  Bellamy 

J.  C.  Bretland 

Jan.  20th 
Jan.  21st 
Jan.  23rd 
Jan.  26th 

Rebuilding,  Ac  , Old  Palace,  Lincoln 

W hart,  New  Dock  Wall  aud  Sewage  Works 

Earthenware  Sewer- Pipes,  Ac 

Construction  of  Tunnel 

xiii. 

ii. 

Ropuiriug,  Ac.,  Street  Lamps  

Keying,  Tar-paiing,  Ac.,  Work  

Drainage  Works 

Tottenham  Local  Board 
Lewisham  Brd.  ot  W-bs. 

— De  Pape  

do. 

do. 

% 

do. 

Rebuilding  External  W all  

Articles  mid  Works 

Shoreditch  

F.  J.  Smith  

Jan.  27th 
Jan.  28th 
Jan.  30ih 
Feb.  1st 
do. 

Feb.  2nd 
do. 
do. 

Feb.  6th 
do 

ii. 

New  Lunatic  Asylum  

Watering  and  Cieansing  ...' 

Sewerage  Works  

Construction  and  Extension  of  Reservoirs 

Derby  Corporation  

Com  ot  H.M.  Works.. 
Bexhill  Loral  Board  . . 
Stockton,  Ac  , Water  Bd 

B.  S.  Jacobs 

Official  

11.  B.  Nichols  

jj'ii. 

BoundaryAVahs.  Abutments  Ac.,  for  Bridge 

Ironwork  for  Bridge  . 

New  Post-Oflico,  Carnforth  

1 r<  mvork  for  Bridges  

Colne  and  Marsden  L.  V; 
do. 

Com.  of  II  M.  Works  .. 

H.  Bancroft  

do. 

Official  

ii* 

\\  uterwoiks  

xm. 

Nature  of  Appointment.  By  whom  Advtrfised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Dislrict  Surveyor  Met.  Board  of  Works 

Surveyor  Ulverston  Local  Board 

Not  stated  

2001 

Jan.  2‘th 
Jan.  25th 

TENDERS. 

BRISTOL.— For  Castle  Schools,  Bristol,  for  the  Bristol 
School  Board.  Mr.  Stuart  Colman,  architect,  Chancery- 
lane,  London 


,.£‘8,700  0 0 
. 8,000  0 0 
. 7,976  0 0 
. 7,875  0 0 
. 7,^33  0 0 
. 7,795  0 0 
. 7,780  0 0 
. 7,746  0 0 
. 7.70  0 0 
. 7,650  0 0 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


ton 

load 

.ft.  cubo 
load 


TIMBER. 

Greeoheart,  B.G 

Teak,  E.l. 

Sequoia,  U.S 

Ash,  Canada  

Birch  ,, 

Eim  

Fir,  Dantsic,  &<• 

Oak  „ 

Canada  ’’’’’ 

Pine,  Canada  red  

„ yellow 

Lath,  Dantsic  fathom 

St.  Petersburg  

Wainscot,  Riga log 

.,  Odessa  

Deals,  Finland.  2nd  and  1st  . std.  100 

,,  4th  and  3rd  

Higa  

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yel 

ft  2nd  ,,  

8wedish 

Whito  8ea  ** 

Canada,  Pine  1st  

,,  2nd  

„ 3rd,  Ac 

„ Spruce  1st  

,1  3rd  and  2nd  

New  Brunswick,  Ac- 

Battens,  all  kinds 

Flooring  Hoards,  sq.  1 in.  — Pre- 
pared, first  

8ecocd  

Other  qualities  ... 


£.  B. 
6 10 
12  10 


£.  B. 

7 10 
16  10  0 


3 10  0 
1 10  0 
3 0 0 


2 15  0 

3 12  6 
7 10  0 


4 10  0 
3 16  0 
8 10  0 
7 10  0 


. Wilkins  

T.  Brown  

W.  Williams 

J . E.  Davies  

H.  A.  Forse  

Perrott  

R Wilkins 

T.  R Lewis  

W.  Coroliu  A Son 

E.  C.  Howell 

II.  J.  Rossitor  

G.  Humphreys 

Stephens  & Bnstow 

W.  Church 

A.  J.  Beaven  (accepted).. 

EXETER. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises 
lately  occupied  by  Post-olliee  Authorities,  for  Messrs. 

Holmes  A Pomeroy 

J.  R.  Gibbard  

Vicary  & Son 

H.  Phillips 

Scadding  & Son  (accepted)  

[All  of  Exeter  j 
Stonework. 

R.  Mitchell  (accepted).  No  competition. 


LAMBETH.— For  alteratior  s aud  additions  at  Lambeth 
Workhouse.  Reufrew-road,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor 
of  the  Parish  of  Lambeth.  Mr.  Ihos.  W.  Aldwinekle, 
architect  East  India-avenue,  Leadenhall-street.  Quanti- 
ties supplied  : — 

Ede,  Francis,  A Son £11,387  0 0 

Wro.  Downs 6,717  0 0 

Wm.  Smith  6,711  0 O 

Kirk  A Randall  6.685  0 0 

Mark  Gentry  6,150  0 0 

•T-  A G-  Miils  6.386  0 0 

W.  G.  Wvatt  A Co 6,298  0 0 

Oliver 6,!  55  0 0 
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LONDON.  — For  repair 
at  Camberwell,  for  Mr.  W 
surveyor ■ - 


to  nineteen  small  houses 
u.  Porter.  Mr.  R.  Bennett, 


Brc 


Major  

Ede  4 Son  , 

Wood  

Cat  tell  

Lainprill 
Mart-den 
Kint;  

Ches-ell  ... 
J.  Aldridge 
Doughty  ... 
Stephens  .. 
Wilkinson  . 

Blake 

Riley  Br.  s., 

Waters  ... 
R.  Seed  .... 

Ruth  

Walker  (ac< 


156  0 

135  11 

136  0 
132  0 
120  0 
126  0 

, 123  0 
, 119  10 
, 117  0 

. 1C6  0 


TOTTENHAM  —For  constru  tin"  a 3-ft.  6-in.  by  2-ft. 
4 fa  ”„e,  1-  Hii"roQd  .ta>E  Lorf.hip-taie  to  Jolly 

fiC  bil  wi,™,  for  Tot.enta  L«*l 

Xd of H»Ub’  MrV  A.  H.  D.  £$-»*»•- 

L.  Bottom,  Battersea  0 0 

J.  Pizzey.  Hornsey  M2  q 0 

W.  Nicholls,  Wood-green  “‘-I?  10  3 

J.W.  4J.  Neare,  Leytoustone 11.66110  d 

W.Cunliffe,  Barking U»M1  u 

C.  Dickinson,  Loughborough  June-  ^ g3g  J2  g 

JohnnOUveri  CohVharbour-iane  U.125  0 0 

B.  Cooke  & Co.,  Battersea  10,978  0 u 

C.  Killingbaek,  Camden  Town  10,495  0 0 

G.  Bell,  Tottenham  Wharf 10.410  3 6 

G.  Neal,  Wandsworth-common VJ.W*  « " 

J.  Edmonson,  Lower  Edmonton  ...  10,040  1 o 

Wilkinson  Bros.,  Finsbury  Park  ...  9,967 

Thos.  Adams,  Moorgate-street  9,-9o  " 

J.  Bloomfield,  Tottenham  ■•■••■••••••-.A18*  18 

[Engineer's  estimate,  10,152t.J 


610  0' 


LONDON.  — For  alterations  to  3,  Park  Prospect, 
Grrat  Queen-street,  Westminster,  for  Mr.  C.  B.  Hurter. 
Mr  H.  I.  Newton,  architect.  Queen  Anne's-gate 

Heath,  South  Kensington £116  0 0 

Bywaters,  Regent-street  430  0 0 

Burman  4 S ns,  Kennington  382  0 0 

Maiks,  Paddington 330  0 0 

Godden,  Upper  George-street,  Bryau- 

stone-square  (accepted) 31o  0 0 


terms  of  subscription. 

•THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  D.RKpr  fro.n  the  Offlce  1 

many  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  ' 

Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  Amenta,  ^ 

innum.1'  ^endttano**1 "pay  nbl e "to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRIN1ER, 
Publisher,  Ko.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 


RW.CTAT,  NOTICE.—  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  ustoo!  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  oflice,  46.  Catherine-street,  W .C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Loaaoa." 


R.  R.  R.  (next  week).— W and  W (one  of  the 
ur  mark.  We  publish  nothing  under  100U- 
w's!|L  lateh— H.  D.  ('thauksi.-P.  i Co.  (mentioned 


OLDHAM.— For  the  erection  of  “Salvation  Army" 
Barracks,  in  Union-street,  Oldham,  for  the  Oldham  Sal- 
vation Army  Barracks  Building  Company,  Limited.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Sherwood,  architect  and  surveyor.  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  London.  Quantities  by  the  architect  : — 

Jackson  4 Randall,  Oldham £5,126  0 0 

J.  & S.  Whitehead,  Oldham 6,000  0 0 

William  Lees,  Oldham  4,827  0 0 

John  Dyson  & Sons,  Oldhatn 4,784  0 0 

Whitworth  Whittaker,  Oldham  4,760  0 0 

R.  W.  Bird,  Brad  ord,  Manchester...  4,740  0 0 

Edward  Stephenson,  Oldham  4,730  0 0 

Emanuel  Whittaker,  Oldham  4,710  0 0 

C.  Schofield  4 Co.,  Oldham 4,65)  0 0 

J.  Whitehead,  Failswortb,  Man- 
chester  4,450  0 0 

K.  Whitell,  Blackley,  Manchester  ...  4,360  0 0 

M.  Holt,  Cheetham,  Manchester  ...  4,331  n n 


[Architect's  estimate,  4.316L] 


OXFORD.— For  the  erection  of  a temporary  bridge 
over  the  Thames,  near  Osney  Bridge,  for  the  Oxford  Local 
Board.  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  engineer 

C.  Bossom,  Oxford  (accepted)  £477  14  6 

[There  were  three  other  Tenders.-] 


READING  —For  the  erection  of  new  fa' t 
Reading,  for  Mr.  E.  Gibbons.  Mr.  W. 

architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs, 

Sons,  Maideubead  and  Reading  : — 

J.  Winter  £2 

Strong  Bros - 

H.  G.  Lewis  2 

G.  Searle 2 

J.  H.  Margette  2 

W.  H.  Woodroffe 2 

J.  C.  Cook  2 

J.  Bottrell  1 

Higgs  4 Sons 1 

[All  of  Reading  J 


>ry,  Mill-lane, 
Bavenscroft, 

H.  Cooper  4 


,3'0  0 0 
,181  0 0 
,10)  0 0 
,t  6)  0 0 
,"59  10  0 
,041)  10  ' 


Best  Batli  Stone,  for  Winter  use. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground, 

Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down,  and  ( Summer 
Farleigh  Down.  I Dried. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Adyt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions 
bein'*  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stones 
° 50,000  ft.  cube  in  stock. 

PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  S.O.,  WILTS.  [Advt 


Doulting  Freestone. 

The  stone  trom  these  quarrie- 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


THE 

BRAMBLEDITCH 
STONE. 


Not 


ire  compelled  to  decline 
es. 

.—The  responsibility  of  ! 


d artic 


t books  and  giving 
s.  and  papers  read  at 


B u .w„, the  autho 

I ye  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

A-tters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
£ Stated ““th£  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED 

advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  '-he  Editor. 


PUBLISHER^  NOTICES. 

THE  INDEX 


issue  of  January  9th. 
COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may 
application  at  the  Office. 
CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Ni 


TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLIX.  (July  to 
r.  1885)  was  given  as  a Supplement  with  our 


READING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  String, 
price  2s.  each  ; also 

THE  FORTY-NINTH  VOLUME  of  "The 
Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 
SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES  on  being  sei 
bound  at  a coat  of  Js.  6d.  each. 


be  had.  gratis,  on  personal 
mbers  are  now  ready,  price 
.hold  a Month's  Numbers, 
Builder"  (bound),  prici 
t to  the  Office,  wiU  be 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  priceB,  Ac., 

dress  S.  & J.  STAPLI 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  Stoir 
__  TT.a  ■Tut'  and  Lime  Merchant 

blue  lias  limb  Stoke  _ ia6Br . Han 

(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [Apt 


,025  0 0 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
SITUATION “dVb-^d'general  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words  ........  <»■  <«• 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Ad 
tisemeut*  on  froxt  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auct 
Ac  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  fld. 


!h87  0 0 


8TAN8TEAD  (Essex).— For  new  brewery  at  Stanstead, 
Essex,  for  Messrs.  Rogers  4 Co.  Mr.  Arthur  Kinder, 
architect,  Lawrence  Pountney-hiil.  Quantities  sup- 


plied : — 


With  Oflice.  Without  Office. 
Levey,  Bishops  Stor. ford...  £981  0 £926  15 


Each  additional  line  (abuui.  ecu  

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

...  sumps  mint  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
emitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  er  by  Money  Order,  payable 


ds).. 


Post-office,  Co  vent  garden.  W.C.  — 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherin 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must 
'“Th"  PuUUherCum.otmhe°  rMp^MbteAfor  DRAWINGS.  TE8TI- 

F&  M^lll^TYTo^be 


known  as  the  “ Weathe 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a ver: 
crystalline  nature,  and  un. 
doubtedly  one  of  the  mos 
durable  stones  in  England.  _ 

Is  of  the  same  crystalline! 
nature  as  the  Chelyncn  P*  1 
hut  finer  in  texture,  and 

suitable  for  fine  moulded 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  faculties  have  been  provided  fo 
working  these  quarrioe,  and  the  stone  can  b1 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  o: 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somerset 
London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Abv: 


Ham  Hill  Stone!  Ham  Hill  Stone  ! 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  worl 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  & SON,  Quan 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Establish! 
1837.  Agents, MATTHEWS  & GEARD,  Albai 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [Apy 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La; 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  8: 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materia 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehou. 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  mil 
rooms,  granaries,  tnn-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Ad' 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Ad 


927  16 


Levey,  jjisnops  oioruoru...  i u 

Sanders,  Stanstead 974  15  voi  iu 

Conwell,  Bishops  Stortford  899  0 854  0 

Glasscock  4 Son.  Bishops 

Stortford 889  10  818  0 

Dix,  Saffron  Walden  873  0 827  0 

J.  4 A.  Franklin,  BiAops 

Stortford  and  Duamow...  818  8 772  19 

Bunting,  St.  Ives  760  0 707  0 

Harbrow,  London 741  0 710  0 


Q-p-pPT  A T -ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
bl  Ciblah.  MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  I 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


ions  in  aiAr.Lii.-xu  au»e.i 

MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE 
““ Suit  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  " The  Builder."  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office.  46.  Catherine^'  ‘ ” 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will 
envelopes  are  sent,  togcthei 


t Cevent  Garden 
arwarded  if  addresse 
h sufficient  Btempe  I 


B,  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 

Millbank  Sawmills,  Grosvenor-road,  S.W.i 
Whitfield-street,  W.; 

And  Store-street,  London,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  3,152,  and  Private  Wire  CM 
necting  Business  Premises. 


BANNER  VENTILATORS, 


The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  & 


HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions 

Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Appliance 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 
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Malmesbury. 

the  course  of  his 
“ Laboriouse  Jour- 
ney and  Serche  for 
Englandes  Anti- 
quitees,”  Mr.  John 
Leland  went  from 
Cirencester  to 
Malmesbury.  He 
went  all  by  “cham- 
payne  grounde,” 
through  corn  and 
grass,  till  he  came  to  the  stone  bridge  over 
Newnton  Water,  where  the  cattle  love  to 
cool  their  feet  and  drink  deep  draughts  of  the 
bright  stream,  and  so  up  the  narrow  road 
between  its  high  banks,  and  through  the  East 
Gate  into  the  town.  He  was  much  impressed 
with  its  strong  natural  position,  standing  on 
the  top  of  a great  slaty  rock  and  almost  sur- 
rounded by  water.  “For  Newton  Water 
•cummith  a 2- miles  from  North  to  the  town  : 
and  Avon  water  cummith  by  Weste  of  the 
town  from  Lukington  Village  a 4 miles  of,  and 
•meate  aboute  a Bridge  at  South  Est  part  of 
•town,  and  so  goith  Avon  by  South  awhile,  and 
than  turneth  flat  West  toward  Bristow.”  Some 
time  before  the  two  streams  actually  join  they 
seem  inclined  to  do  so  and  approach  each  other 
within  a “ bur  bolt-shot,”  but  then  recede 
again  to  enclose  the  hill  upon  which  Malmes- 
bury is  built.  “ Nature,”  says  Leland,  “ hath 
dikid  the  town  strongely.”  Man  took  advan- 
tage of  the  work  begun  by  Nature,  and  already 
in  very  early  times  pitched  upon  this  spot  as  a 
stronghold.  Legend  says  that  a certain 
British  king,  Dunwallo,  surnamed  Molmutius, 
first  built  a castle  here,  642  years  before 
Christ,  which  castle  was  called  Caer  Bladon. 
But  this  tremendous  antiquity  cannot  be 
authenticated.  The  place,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  known  by  its  British  name  of  Caer 
Bladon,  and  charters  announce  themselves  as 
“ dated  publicly  on  the  river  Badon.”  Presently 
the  name  became  Ingelburne,  and  remained  so 
for  a long  time,  till  a certain  Scottish  (or,  as 
some  say,  Irish)  monk,  Maildulph,  being  too 
closely  beset  with  thieves  and  robbers  in  his 
own  land,  set  out,  as  many  of  his  compatriots 
have  since,  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  England. 
He  wandered  about  the  country,  “thinking 
w;here  God  would  dispose  of  him,”  and  at 
length  was  attracted  by  the  pleasantness  of  the 
wood  under  the  hill  on  which  the  ancient  castle 
of  Ingelburne  stood.  He  asked  and  received 
permission  to  establish  himself  in  it  as  a hermit. 
Presently,  “ being  here  destitute  of  necessaries, 
he  chose  to  himself  scholars  to  instruct,  to 
improve  the  meanness  of  his  subsistence  by 
their  liberality.”  The  school  grew  famous,  and 
with  it  its  founder,  Maildulph  : so  much  so 
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that  the  town  of  Ingelburne  gradually  ceased 
to  be  so  called,  and  was  known  as  Maildulfes- 
burg,  or  the  city  of  Maildulph,  and  this, 
philologists  tell  us,  became  contracted  into 
Malmesbury. 

Among  Maildulph’s  scholars  the  most  noted 
was  Aldhelm,  one  of  the  great  men  of  his  age. 
He  founded  the  monastery  at  Malmesbury,  as 
well  as  one  at  Bradford  on  the  same  Avon  that 
flows  half  round  Malmesbury.  Of  this  latter 
monastery  there  still  remains  the  Saxon  church, 
one  of  the  few  authentic  examples  of  that 
ungainly  style.  St.  Aldhelm’s  fame  was  not 
posthumous  merely.  His  epistles  to  the 
students  at  Cologne,  Paris,  and  other  distant 
places  established  his  reputation  as  a holy  man, 
though  they  have  long  disappeared.  He  was, 
too,  the  first  Englishman  who  wrote  in  Latin 
and  taught  his  countrymen  to  write  Latin 
verses.  Here  we  may  behold  dimly,  through 
the  mist  of  centuries,  by  the  side  of  Newnton 
Water,  the  fons  et  origo  of  many  a schoolboy’s 
misery.  After  a long  and  laborious  life  the 
pious  Aldhelm  died,  Bishop  of  Sherborne  in 
Dorset,  in  the  year  709,  and  with  him  was 
quenched  one  of  the  few  bright  lights  that 
helped  to  illumine  the  Dark  Ages.  His 
memory  was  long  preserved  by  a great  fair, 
held  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Aldhelm,  which 
brought  together  such  great  crowds  that  it 
was  one  of  “the  bragges  of  the  toun,”  says 
Leland,  “that  the  toune  kepith  a band  of 
harnesid  men  to  se  peace  kept.” 

The  monastery  was  by  this  time  fully  estab- 
lished and  in  possession  of  a church,  in  one  of 
the  chapels  of  which,  or  in  a small  adjoining 
church,  according  to  Leland,  occurred  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  in  scholastic  his- 
tory. One  John  Scot,  who  taught  Greek  to 
the  youth  of  Malmesbury,  was  actually  A.D. 
883  slain  by  his  scholars  with  their  pen-knives 
or  “ table  pointelles,” — surely  the  most  tragic 
fate  that  ever  overtook  a pedagogue.  There 
is  still  a school  taught  in  part  of  the 
ancient  abbey,  but  it  is  marked  neither  by 
the  lofty  learning  nor  the  startling  episodes 
of  John  Scot’s  time.  Over  the  south  porch, 
and  approached  by  the  old  corkscrew  staircase, 
is  a parvise  in  which  a score  or  two  of  little 
children  imbibe  the  rudiments  of  knowledge, 
and  rise  with  true  rustic  awe  when  the  sound 
of  their  shrill  voices  floating  through  the  narrow 
window  leads  the  wondering  stranger  into  their 
midst. 

In  course  of  time,  the  possessions  of  the 
monastery  or  abbey  grew  enormously,  one  of 
its  most  notable  benefactors  being  King 
Athelstan,  who,  in  addition  to  valuable  mun- 
dane gifts,  bestowed  on  it  “ several  presents 
far  exceeding  all  human  treasure,”  namely,  a 
piece  of  the  true  Cross  and  of  the  Crown  of 
Thorns.  So  much  did  the  monks  revere  this 
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monarch’s  memory,  that  a feast  was  established 
in  his  honour,  which  is  observed  to  this  day. 
His  tomb  is  also  pointed  out  in  the  abbey, — 
the  only  one  that  has  survived  the  ruin  of  the 
Dissolution  ; but  the  merest  tyro  can  toll  at 
a glance  that  the  tomb  is  centuries  later  than 
the  king  it  commemorates. 

All  these  celebrities  had  passed  away  long 
before  any  part  of  the  existing  building  had 
been  begun.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
Roger,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  caused  the  church  to 
be  built, — the  same  Roger  who  beautified  the 
old  cathedral,  long  demolished,  which  stood  in 
the  fortress  of  Old  Sarum.  Malmesbury 
Abbey  was,  in  its  prime,  a large  and  mag- 
nificent place  ; one  of  those  which,  perhaps, 
from  their  very  vagueness,  best  convey  an 
impression  of  the  enormous  wealth  and  splen- 
dour of  the  Church  before  the  Dissolution. 
When  we  recollect  the  number  and  beauty  of 
the  cathedrals  and  abbeys  still  remaining,  and 
remember  that  quite  as  many,  and  those  of 
equal  pretensions,  were  destroyed  at  the  dis- 
solution of  the  monasteries,  we  begin  to 
realise  what  the  country  must  have  looked 
like  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Malmesbury  Abbey  Church  was  cruciform  on 
plan,  with  a great  tower  at  the  crossing.  Only 
part  of  the  nave  is  left  now,  six  bays  out  of 
the  nine  being  roofed,  and  used  as  a parish 
church.  They  are  in  the  solemn  and  majestic 
style  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  grim  and  relentless  lines  of  true  Norman 
work  had  softened  a little.  There  is  still  the 
rugged  strength  and  the  massive  construction, 
but  graced  by  something  of  the  suppleness  of 
Early  English.  It  is  all  allied  to  the  majesty 
of  barbarism,  and  the  savage  tooth  still  grins 
out  from  some  of  the  arches.  The  splendour 
and  the  barbarism  culminate  in  the  south 
porch, — one  of  the  finest  things  of  its  kind  in 
all  England.  The  doorway  is  rather  over  7 ft. 
wide,  recessed  in  an  arch  of  eight  bold  orders, 
spreading  on  either  side  to  a distance  nearly 
as  great  as  the  width  of  the  door  itself.  Three 
of  the  orders  are  carved  with  historical  sub- 
jects, the  rest  with  the  formal  interlacing 
patterns  characteristic  of  the  period.  The 
historical  subjects  embrace  the  customary 
events  from  the  Bible,  treated  with  the  cus- 
tomary realism  and  the  usual  stiffness  of  pose 
and  drapery.  There  is  no  ingenuity  of  light 
and  shade,  none  but  the  most  elementary 
rhythm,  but  it  is  magnificent,  with  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  time  when  kings  lived  in 
splendid  squalor,  and  the  mightiest  barons 
could  neither  write  their  own  names  nor  read 
any  one  else’s. 

Leland  was  struck  with  the  aspect  of  the 
church,  “a  right  magnificent  thing,”  with  a 
steeple,  — a “ mighty  high  pyramis,”  — that 
stood  at  the  crossing,  and  was  a mark  to  all 
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he  country  about.  It  had  fallen,  as  we 
gather,  within  memory,  at  the  time  he  wrote. 
Already  then,  in  1540,  the  king’s  commis- 
sioners had  condemned  the  church  to  ruin. 
The  abbot’s  lodgings  were  occupied  by  the 
looms  of  one  Stumpe,  a wealthy  clothier  ; nay, 
his  weavers  were  at  work  in  the  very  chapel 
where  John  Scot  was  stabbed  to  death  by  his 
pupils,  but  the  six  bays  of  the  nave  that  were 
still  entire  he  had  secured  and  caused  to  be 
made  into  the  parish  church.  He  had  bought 
the  abbey  church  and  its  precincts  as  well  as 
Charlton  and  other  of  the  monastery’s  lands 
from  the  king,  who  soon  afterwards,  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  hunting,  paid  Mr.  Stumpe 
a visit.  That  gentleman,  hardly  accustomed 
to  such  honours,  was  caught  by  the  monarch 
and  his  hungry  retinue  with  an  empty  larder. 
But  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  ordered 
his  many  weavers  to  fast  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  and  send  in  their  dinners  to  him.  With 
this  homely  fare,  of  which  the  quantity  was 
more  commendable  than  the  quality,  he  gave 
his  royal  highness  a satisfying  meal,  and  the 
whole  party  left  much  pleased  with  their  enter- 
tainment. Mr.  Stumpe,  the  wealthy  clothier, 
affords  an  example,  of  which  there  are  many 
others,  of  the  alliances  formed  in  old  times 
between  families  devoted  to  trade  and  those 
boasting  a lofty  descent.  His  son,  who  married 
a daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Baynton,  became  the 
progenitor  of  many  of  the  earls  of  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire,  the  family  which  still  retains  Charlton 
and  its  beautiful  mansion,  built  some  sixty 
or  seventy  years  after  Stumpe  first  bought 
the  property.  If  noble  families  did  not  then 
actually  engage  in  trade  themselves,  they  very 
frequently  allied  themselves  to  those  who  did, 
and  we  must  look  to  later  years  for  evidence  of 
the  scorn  supposed  to  be  felt  by  “ blood”  for 
trade. 

Stumpe  deserves  to  be  gratefully  re- 
membered, if  only  for  preserving  so  much  of 
the  abbey  church.  The  six  bays  that  are  left 
are  enough  to  show  how  fine  a building  it  must 
have  been.  In  addition  to  the  great  central 
“ pyramis  ” of  a steeple,  Leland  mentions  a 
square  tower  at  the  west  end,  but  it  may 
reasonably  be  doubted  whether,  from  its 
great  height,  he  did  not  mistake  the  square 
ruined  corner  of  the  church  itself  for  this 
tower.  It  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  his 
statement  with  the  actual  state  of  the  ruins  at 
the  west  end.  There  are  remains  of  a great 
Perpendicular  west  window,  over  a west  door 
of  the  same  character  as  that  to  the  south 
porch,  but  not  so  fine,  and  many  of  the  existing 
windows  are  of  the  Decorated  era,  as  well  as 
the  vaulting  over  the  nave,  which  shows  that 
great  works  must  have  been  undertaken  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ; hut  the 
principal  claim  of  Malmesbury  Abbey  to  the 
high  place  it  holds  lies  in  its  Norman 
nave.  The  church  seems  to  have  fallen  to 
ruin  very  rapidly  after  being  condemned  by 
Henry  VIII. ’s  commissioners.  Leland  describes 
it  as  ruinous,  though  many  of  the  domestic 
buildings  still  existed  then,  and  were  occupied 
by  Mr.  Stumpe’s  looms.  A very  bad  drawing 
in  Dugdale’s  “ Monasticon,”  of  1G82,  shows 
hardly  anything  more  than  we  see  now;  but 
since  its  palmiest  days  the  foundation  has 
sadly  dwindled.  In  the  churchyard  once  stood 
a castle,  built  by  Roger  of  Sarum  ; but  this 
was  soon  pulled  down,  to  allow  the  monastery 
to  extend.  Leland  says  there  were  three 
churches  in  the  churchyard, — the  abbey  church, 
the  old  parish  church  (St.  Paul),  and  the  little 
church  in  which  John  Scot  was  slain.  The 
latter  has  quite  disappeared,  while  of  the  old 
parish  church  only  the  tower  and  spire  remain, 
the  body  having  been  taken  down  before 
Leland’s  visit.  The  tower  is  now  the  cam- 
panile to  the  remnant  of  the  abbey  church,  so 
that  it  is  observed  that  the  parish  church  is  in 
one  parish  and  its  hells  are  in  another.  They 
are  not,  however,  the  old  bells  of  the  abbey,  of 
which  there  are  said  to  have  been  ten  in  the 
central  tower  and  two  in  the  western,  if  it 
ever  existed.  One  of  the  ten  was  called  St. 
Aldhelm’s  bell,  and  was  rung  during  thunder- 
storms, in  order  to  scare  away  the  evil  spirits 
who  brought  the  lightning  and  thunder.  Alas ! 
for  those  picturesque  old  times.  How  much 
more  hold  must  storms  have  had  on  men’s 


imaginations  when  they  believed  them  to  be 
the  work  of  devils  actually  at  that  moment 
careering  through  the  sky,  scared,  it  was  to  be 
hoped,  by  the  sonorous  tones  of  the  St. 
Aldhelm’s  bell,  which  boomed  out  through  the 
lulls  of  the  tempest. 

Truly,  of  all  the  glories  of  the  great  abbey, 
not  many  are  left  to-day.  The  six  bays  of  the 
nave  roofed  in  and  preserved;  the  south  porch, 
with  its  wonderful  doorway  ; remains  of  the 
three  ruined  bays  at  the  west  end  ; one  of  the 
arches  of  the  central  tower  ; and  a fragment 
of  the  south  transept.  All  the  choir,  all  the 
north  transept,  all  the  cloisters,  all  the  abbot’s 
dwelling  and  domestic  offices,  are  gone,  save 
what  may  have  been  worked  into  the  house 
standing  a little  way  from  the  east  end,  built 
in  Elizabeth’s  times,  out  of  the  old  materials, 
and  covering  cellars  of  the  early  work  of  the 
abbey.  The  two  subsidiary  churches  are  gone, 
as  also  are  several  chapels  and  hospitals  in 
various  parts  of  the  little  town,  which  once 
made  Malmesbury  rich  in  architectural  interest. 
Its  walls,  too,  are  gone,  and  its  gates  ; but  at 
the  south-east  end  of  the  town  are  the  Cor- 
poration Almshouses,  which  form  part  of  the 
ancient  hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
It  was  here  that  Stumpe  entertained 
Henry  VIII.  with  his  weavers’  victuals.  A 
doorway  walled  up  serves  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  seeker  after  antiquity,  but  there  is  little 
else  to  see. 

One  feature  there  is  in  Malmesbury  that 
deserves  investigation  as  well  as  the  abbey, 
and  that  is  the  market  cross,  “ made  al  of 
stone  and  curiusly  voultid  for  poore  market 
folkes  to  stande  dry  when  rayne  cummitli.” 
It  is  octagonal  on  plan,  with  a great  pier  at 
each  angle,  and  from  pier  to  pier  an  arch. 
The  vaulting  is  carried  by  a central  column, 
which  is  taken  up  above  the  roof  to  receive  a 
flying  buttress  from  every  pier.  Eight  cano- 
pied niches  surmount  the  junction  of  the  flying 
buttresses,  and  above  them  the  structure 
terminates  in  a crocketed  cupola,  the  whole 
forming  one  of  the  best  and  most  perfect 
specimens  of  a market  cross  still  extant. 

Some  two  miles  away  from  the  town  is 
Charlton  House,  an  interesting  specimen  of 
Jacobean  architecture,  built  by  the  wife  of 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  who  caused  the  mighty 
mansion  of  Audley  End  to  be  erected.  But 
apart  from  the  special  attractions  of  this  house, 
Malmesbury  offers,  on  its  own  account,  much 
to  interest  the  traveller.  Its  ruined  abbey,  its 
market  cross,  and  the  tower  of  St.  Paul’s, 
exhaust  the  list  of  its  notable  features,  but  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  place  is  quaint,  built 
as  it  is  on  a hill  sloping  away  on  every  side, 
and  on  some  sides  so  steeply  as  to  give,  with- 
out the  need  of  any  architectural  effort,  a 
vigour  and  piquancy  to  its  cottages  seldom 
met  with  among  the  easy  undulations  of 
England. 


MR.  EMERSON’S  DESIGN  FOR  THE 
LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL. 

IE  give  this  week  views  of  the 
interior  of  Mr.  Emerson’s  design  for 
the  proposed  Cathedral  at  Liver- 
J pool,  and  of  the  exterior  from  the 
south-west,  showing  the  design  of  the  western 
facade . The  south-east  view  is  given  in  our 
publication  of  the  9th  of  this  month.  To  these 
are  added  the  longitudinal  section,  the  south 
elevation,  and  the  plan.  We  have  some 
further  illustrations  to  give  in  a future  number  ; 
but  the  selection  here  made,  combined  with 
the  view  we  published  on  the  9th,  is  sufficient 
to  convey  a full  idea  of  the  main  aspect, 
arrangement,  and  character  of  the  design. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  design  differs  much  in 
style  and  composition  from  the  usual  ideal  of  an 
English  church  or  cathedral.  The  able  report 
which  accompanies  it  deals  at  considerable 
length  with  the  reasons  for  the  special  features 
in  plan  and  design.  The  report  deserves 
special  mention  before  we  proceed  to  consider 
the  design  itself,  for  it  goes  into  the  whole 
question  of  the  relations  of  a modern  cathedral 
design  to  its  site  and  surroundings  and  its 
objects,  commencing  from  the  question  of  the 
general  impression  to  be  produced  by  the 
cathedral  as  a portion  of  the  coup-d’ceil  of  the 


city  in  which  it  is  erected.  Mr.  Emerson's 
remarks  on  this  subject,  and  also  on  some'! 
points  connected  with  the  internal  treatment,  i 
and  the  relative  effects  and  proportions  of 
parts  resulting  from,  different  arrangements  of  > 
plan,  are  very  suitably  and  pointedly  illus-- 
trated  by  small  views  reproduced  from  photo- » 
graphs  of  Florence,  Rome,  London,  Rouen,  &c.,  j 
with  their  cathedrals  forming  central  objects  in  j 
the  view,  and  similarly  produced  views  of  the 
interiors  of  some  existing  cathedrals.  The  I 
whole  report  shows  that  the  author  has  gonej 
into  the  project  from  almost  every  point  of 
view,  and  given  the  most  careful  and  thoughtful 
consideration  to  it. 

We  proceed  to  sum  up  or  reprint  from  this 
report  such  passages  as  are  most  necessary  in  j 
order  to  fully  explain  the  author’s  own  views,1 
our  object  being  to  give  each  competitor’s 
statement  of  his  own  case  in  his  own  words! 
before  offering  any  independent  comments  on-i 
the  design  and  on  the  views  embodied  in  thei 
report.  Some  portions  of  the  report,  however,  i 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  the  substance  of  in. 
a resume,  without  quoting  the  text  in  full,  as 
architectural  readers  will  sufficiently  under-; 
stand  what  is  aimed  at  without  all  the  detail' 
of  explanation  which  it  is  desirable  to  lay 
before  a mixed  committee. 

In  regard  to  the  style  to  be  adopted,  Mr. 
Emerson  expresses  the  opinion  which  we  havej 
already  expressed,  that  the  long  Mediaeval  type; 
of  church  cannot  be  adequately  carried  out  for 
a first-class  cathedral  within  the  limits  of  the 
site  selected  ; but  he  adds  to  this  the  argunji 
ment,  that  in  a large  city  the  mediaeval  type  ofj 
church  does  not  present  sufficient  mass  to  hold' 
its  own  in  the  general  view  of  the  town.  He9 
illustrates  this  from  distant  views  of  London] 
and  Paris  : — “Westminster  and  Notre  Da mejc 
stand  out  with  no  especial  prominence,  while* 
St.  Paul’s  and  the  Pantheon  impress  the  eye  at 
once.  In  Edinburgh  the  new  cathedral,  even: 
where  one  can  command  a full  view  of  it. 
looks  unimportant,  not  to  say  unimposing,  and 
from  the  city  it  is  scarcely  seen  at  all.”  Ii 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  last:/ 
though  bearing  the  title  of  cathedral,  is  not  or 
the  usual  cathedral  scale  ; it  is  only  a largrj 
parish  church. 

"To  secure  the  effect  of  mass,  a treatment  differ- 
ing from  the  long  and  narrow  Mediteval  one  ii| 
necessary,  and  imperatively  called  for  in  the  case  o« 
the  Liverpool  Cathedral. 

I consider  the  pyramidal  form  of  grouping,  witti 
the  grand  domical  central  feature,  to  be  the  best 11 

1st.  Because  its  mass,  in  combination  with  it  I 
height,  gives  the  greatest  attainable  grandeur  amj 
impressiveness. 

2nd.  Because  it  best  ensures  the  execution  of  ik 
plan  essentially  adapted  to  the  modern  requirements 
of  the  cathedral  service. 

Liverpool  itself,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  have  m 
distinctive  cathedral  associations ; but  the  people 
are  English,  and  have  memories  which  conneej: 
themselves  with  the  beautiful  Medieval  churches  ci* 
the  country.  Accordingly,  while,  to  suit  the  cit;l 
and  the  requirements  of  our  modern  service,  a r.evl 
departure  is  desirable,  and  should  be  made,  thi 
architecture,  out  of  respect  to  the  sentiment  of  thl 
people,  should  follow  the  principles  and  express  thi . 
feeling  of  our  grand  old  Gothic  cathedrals. 

To  effect  this  combination,  and  design  a cathedra  > 
which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  second  city  in  thi 
British  Empire,  has  been  my  aim  in  the  plan  I havij 
submitted. 

Style  of  A rchitecture.-- Some  might  think  that  thi; 
surroundings  demand  a Classical  or  Renaissanal 
treatment.  To  my  mind  a style  of  building  base  li 
on  this  idea  would  be  a great  mistake  artistically)* 
The  scale  of  St.  George’s  Hall  is  enormous  ; and  la 
cathedral  of  similar  architecture,  holding  its  own  i't 
respect  of  detail,  would  require  to  rival  St.  Peterd 
at  Rome  in  magnitude  ; and  this  would  only  ove,  t 
whelm  the  Hall,  a building  which  the  cathedra* 
• h uld  enhance  and  not  extinguish.  A further  am 
cogent  reason  why  a Classical  architecture  shoulli 
not  be  adopted  is,  that  it  is  pagan  and  un-English  3|* 
its  origin,  while  Gothic  is  Christian,  and,  moreoveil 
our  national  style  of  architecture  ; and,  whateveii 
may  be  done  in  the  matter  of  our  civil  or  municipiil 
buildings,  surely  our  religious  edifices  ought  to  pr 
serve  the  Christian  character  that  they  have  bori.  n 
for  ages.  The  style  to  be  adopted  should  be  i t 
harmonious  contrast  with  the  surroundings,  an 
edifying,  not  annihilating.  It  should  be  broadr 
simple,  and  dignified.  Such  a style  is  to  be  founlo 
in  a very  early  phase  of  the  Gothic,  when  it  had  jui- 1 
shaken  itself  free  from  the  trammels  of  Classic  an 
The  east  end  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  may  he  rfl 
ferred  to  as  a notable  example  out  of  many.  Thi!  I 
accordingly,  is  the  style  which  I have  adapted.  .. 
will  be  found  at  once  good  for  a simple  broad  e:<l 
terior,  suited  to  the  atmosphere  of  Liverpool,  an  , 
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capable  of  a rich  interior  in  keeping  with  its  magni- 
tude ; and  that  it  may  be  made  to  vie  with  the  best 
work  of  the  Greek  artist  is  shown  by  the  detail, 
at  Arles,  Loches,  Poictiers,  Fontifroide,  Perigueux, 
AngoulOme,  Toulouse,  &c.,  where  we  have  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  Classic  feeling  found  in 
Gothic  work,  and  which  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 
The  contrail  of  the  early  Pointed  arches  and  the 
detail  with  the  surroundings,  would  be  the  most 
harmonious  and  the  best,  and  by  reason  of  the  dif- 
ference in  character  would  do  away  with  any  sense 
of  competition  with  the  adjacent  buildings,  such  as 
another  Classical  erection  alongside  of  them  could 
not  fail  to  suggest. 

Plan. — As  the  mystery  affected  by  the  religious 
bodies  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  enforced  their 
separation  from  the  congregation  and  partial  con- 
cealment by  choir-screens,  &c.,  no  longer  exists, 
and  modern  feeling  demands  that  the  largest  num# 
bor  shall  be  admitted  to  see  and  hear  the  services 
that  are  specially  intended  for  their  benefit,  with- 
out being  impeded  by  large  piers,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  construction  be  such  as  to  ensure  an  ex- 
tensive unbroken  area  in  the  interior.  Respect, 
on  the  part  of  the  architect,  for  this  demand  is 
not  only  in  accordance  with  all  that  has  been 
written  and  said  during  the  last  few  years  on  the 
necessity  for  churches  being  suited  to  modern  re- 
quirements, but  also  with  the  fact  that  on  the 
Continent  within  the  last  two  centuries  over  1,000 
churches  have,  for  this  reason,  been  erected  on 
this  principle  and  surmounted  by  domes.  I have, 
therefore,  added  to  the  nave  and  transepts,  of  the 
great  width  of  53  ft.  from  centre  to  centre  of  the 
arcade  walls,  an  open  space  in  front  of  the  choir 
and  pulpit  of  about  9,000  superficial  feet,  exclusive 
of  the  accommodation  in  three  galleries,  containing 
1,200  superficial  feet.  This  is  after  the  plan  at  Ely. 
Some  might  think  that  a wider  nave  of]  say,  70  ft. 
span,  would  be  better  than  this  open  central 
area.  It  would  certainly  not,  for  three  reasons  : — 
1st.  By  the  plan  submitted,  nearly  1,400  persons 
can  be  accommodated  in  the  unbroken  area  within 
100  ft.  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  exclusive  of  the  gallery 
accommodation  ; whereas  in  a nave  of  the  Basilica 
typo  of,  say,  70  ft.  wide,  only  1,000  could  bo 
accommodated  within  100  ft.  of  the  pulpit ; and,  in 
a nave  of  50  ft.  wide  of  the  same  type,  only  about 
710  could  be  accommodated  within  the  same  range, 
— a calculation  which,  of  itself,  clearly  shows  the 
enormous  advantage  of  the  open  area.  2nd.  The 
best  proportion  for  height  and  stateliness  is  that 
the  height  should  be  about  twice  the  width ; more 
gives  a contracted  effect,  while  less  is  unimposing. 
Thus,  a nave  of  70  ft.  span  would  require  to  be  140  ft. 
high,  which  is  too  much  ; whereas,  if  of  only  the 
ordinary  height  of,  say,  90  ft.  or  100  ft.,  it  would  be 
oppressive.  3rd.  If  so  great  a height  and  width  as 
70  ft.  and  140  ft.  were  maintained,  the  constructional 
difficulties  would  be  disproportionately  increased. 
The  abutments  necessary  to  resist  the  thrust  of  such 
high  and  enormous  vaults  would  be  too  cumbersome 
and  costly.  The  remarks  just  made  in  reference  to 
proportion  of  height  and  constructional  difficulty 
apply  with  as  much  force  to  this  open  space  as  to 
the  nave.  A Gothic  vault  over  such  an  area  of,  say, 
about  100  ft.  diameter,  and  of  proportionate  height, 
would  require  abutments  out  of  all  proportion,  and 
be  excessively  expensive.  If,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  external  walls  for  abutment,  it 
were  vaulted  at  about  the  same  height  as  nave  and 
transepts,  the  effect  would  be  crushing  and  oppres- 
sive in  effect  on  account  of  its  lowness,  and  besides 
be  very  bad  for  acoustics.  A Gothic  dome,  on  the 
other  hand,  properly  constructed,  is  self-supporting, 
and  has  no  thrust,  and  but  little  tensile  strain.  It 
can,  moreover,— an  important  point  in  regard  to 
economy, — be  erected  without  centering,  which  a 
vault  cannot.  Again,  were  such  an  area  roofed  by 
a ribbed  vault,  its  chief  intornal  charm,  viz.,  the 
impression  of  vastness,  would  disappear,  as  the 
divisions  would  render  it  easily  measurable  to  the 
eye,  and  therefore  unimposing.  This  is  apparent 
at  Ely.  A dome  is  impressive  internally  in  propor- 
tion to  the  inability  of  the  eye  to  measure  it,  as, 
e.rj.,  in  the  Pantheon,  in  St.  Peter’s,  in  Sta.  Maria 
del  Fiori,  in  St.  Sophia,  and  in  the  Gol  Gomuz. 
This  property  gives  it  vastness  ; and  grandeur  is 
unattainable  without  a sense  of  vastness.  For 
decorative  purposes,  also,  the  unbroken  surface  of 
a dome  is  more  susceptible  of  a majestic  treatment 
than  the  cells  of  a ribbed  vault.  A dome,  there- 
fore, internally,  is  the  best  artistically.  If  a prece- 
dent be  required  for  the  introduction  of  a dome  to 
Gothic  architecture,  the  magnificent  examples  of 
Sta.  Maria  del  Fiori  and  the  Baptisteries  at  Pisa  and 
Florence  may  suffice,  without  mentioning  inferior 
i instances  in  Italy,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain. 

1 Moreover,  the  beautiful  Mohammedan  domes  so 
i common  in  the  East  are  practically  Gothic.  They 
are  so  in  principle  and  feeling,  and  are  supported 
! on  Pointed  arches. 

I DETAILS  OP  THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  PLAN, 
AND  THEIR  REASONS. 

i Four  points  in  the  plan  call  forespecial  remark  : — 
i 1st.  The  reasons  for  the  octagon,  and  the  relation 
I of  the  dome  to  the  nave. 

< 2nd.  The  triapsal  arrangement  at  the  east  end. 

; 3rd.  The  western  porch  and  the  position  of  the 
■'  western  towers. 

4th.  The  apsidal  ends  to  transepts. 

1.  The  Reasons  for  the  Octagon,  and  the  Relation 


of  the  Dome  to  the  Nave. — One  charm  of  Gothic 
cathedrals  is  found  to  lie  in  the  aisles  ; the  vista  in 
many  of  them  is  delightful.  In  a cathedral  church, 
moreover,  meant  to  accommodate  thousands,  aisles 
are  a necessity.  They  are  necessary,  not  only  for 
congregational  purposes,  but  to  give  ample  passage- 
room  without  disturbing  the  congregation  during 
the  service,  as  well  as  to  yield  artistic  effect,  and 
to  supply  space  for  tombs  and  monuments.  In  a 
domical  church,  however,  when  the  dome  is  over 
a square  space  and  on  four  legs,  aisles  become 
impossible  without  great  expense  and  waste  of  room. 
The  piers  necessarily  become  so  large  that  they 
block  the  aisles.  The  waste  of  room  that  results 
when  aisles  are  added  outside  the  piers  is  shown 
notably  in  the  Pantheon  at  Paris,  where  two  rows 
of  columns  occupy  the  useless  space  behind  the 
large  piers  ; although  this  blocking  of  the  aisles 
with  the  waste  of  room  is  less  important  in  a Roman 
Catholic  church,  the  recesses  behind  the  large  piers 
being  utilisable  as  chapels,  or  as  at  the  Oratory, 
Brompton.  St.  Paul’s,  London,  notwithstanding 
its  stately  dignity  and  beauty,  is  somewhat  marred 
by  two  causes : — 1st,  The  nave  is  too  narrow  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dome  ; aod,  2nd,  the  circular  arches 
to  the  pendentives  under  the  dome  spring  uncom- 
fortably and  unconstructionally.  This  is  because, 
circular  arches  being  necessitated  by  Italian  archi- 
tecture, a regular  octagon  under  the  dome  was 
unavoidable  ; and  this  reduced  the  width  of  the  nave. 
By  a Gothic  treatment  these  faults  are  avoided.  In 
the  plan  submitted,  by  reason  of  the  irregular 
octagon,  a wider  nave  than  St.  Paul’s  is  obtained, 
and  one  in  proper  proportion  to  the  dome,  which  is 
less  than  St.  Paul’s;  while  all  the  arches  of  the 
octagon  under  the  dome  spring  properly.  The 
octagon  is  103  ft.  across  diagonally.  Though  a 
large  open  area  and  grand  central  feature,  at  the 
crossing  somewhat  encroaches  on  the  length  of  the 
actual  nave,  the  vista  from  west  to  oast  remains  the 
same,  and  has  the  advantage  of  increasing  the 
general  picturesqueness.  Externally,  for  a pyramidal 
group  (in  favour  of  which  I have  before  given  my 
reasons),  the  shorter  nave  is  advantageous ; and 
under  any  circumstances  the  one  bay  extra  length 
shown  on  Plan  B,  No.  (3,  is  all  that  is  desirable  to 
lengthen  a church  of  this  plan,  either  for  con- 
gregational purposes  or  for  artistic  effect.  The 
system  of  cross-pendentive  arches  under  the  dome 
has,  apart  from  its  picturesque  and  varied  lines, 
several  other  great  advantages  : — 1st.  It  has  acoustic 
advantages.  2nd.  The  dome  and  its  pendentives 
are  brought  well  into  scale  with  the  nave.  To 
effect  this  has  always  been  a difficulty  in  domed 
churches.  It  is  generally  overcome,  as  at  St. 
Peter’s,  by  making  the  nave  enormous  in  width, 
height,  and  detail.  But  this  is  fatal  to  impressive- 
ness as  having  a dwarfing  effect  on  the  church,  the 
eye  being  thereby  deceived  as  to  the  size.  This 
is  notorious  at  St.  Peter’s.  In  St.  Sophia,  scale 
is  obtained  by  the  juxtaposition  and  contrast  of  the 
the  smaller  arches.  This  is  one  reason  why  galleries 
are  introduced  in  the  alternate  sides  of  the  octagon. 
They  have  three  small  arches  each,  and  can  be 
utilised  to  accommodate  the  organ  and  extra 
musicians,  or  for  seats  on  extraordinary  occasions. 
These  galleries  are  not  necessary  constructionally, 
and,  if  thought  desirable,  only  those  on  each  side  of 
the  choir  for  accommodation  of  the  organ  need  be 
retained.  3rd.  By  the  pendentive  system  adopted, 
the  principle  of  construction  of  hanging  the  weight 
inside  renders  a less  cumbrous  external  abutment 
necessary.  4th.  The  angle  of  the  sloping  face  of 
the  vault  is  most  advantageous  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, by  bringing  the  subjects  without  distortion 
within  an  easy  angle  of  vision.  Internally  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  octagon  and  cupola  become  smaller 
as  they  ascend,  till  in  the  cupola  they  cease  alto- 
gether, and  the  cupola  offers  simply  a grand  surface 
for  decoration.  This  prevents  the  eye  from  easily 
measuring  it,  and  gives  a sense  of  vastness.  The 
nave  shown  is  53  ft.  from  centre  to  centre  of  arcade, 
and  97  ft.  high.  This  is  somewhat  wider  than  that 
of  any  of  our  English  cathedrals.  The  width  of  the 
nave  and  the  space  at  crossing  makes  the  plan  at 
first  glance  look  short ; and,  were  the  octagon 
regular  and  the  nave  only  40  ft.  wide,  the  church 
would,  on  paper,  look  rather  longer ; but  for  the 
acoustics,  convenience  of  seeing,  and  general  effect 
of  spaciousness,  there  could  be  no  comparison.  A 
narrow  nave,  moreover,  is  unsuited  to  modern  ser- 
vices. Referring  to  the  mourning  service  in  West- 
minster Abbey  to  General  Gordon,  the  Pall  Mall 
said  : — “ The  Dean  gave  a suitable  address,  but  the 
greater  number  of  those  present  could  not  join  in 
the  services.” 

The  Triforium.— -This  is  so  arranged  that  a 
passage-way  is  provided  all  round  the  church,  and 
that  to  the  nave  and  choir  is  an  actual  gallery, 
which  might  be  of  use  on  special  occasions,  access 
being  obtained  from  the  staircases  in  the  large  piers 
to  the  dome.  It  is  also  well  lighted,  and  gives  access 
to  a shallow  gallery  over  the  west  entrance.  It  is 
carried  round  the  recesses  above  the  galleries  at  the 
alternate  sides  of  the  octagon. 

II.  Reasons  for  the  Triapsal  Arrangement  at  the 
East  End. — An  apsidal  east  end  is  necessitated  by 
the  proximity  of  St.  George’s  Hall.  Internally, 
with  the  usual  form  of  apsidal-ended  choirs,  the 
bays  and  arcade  arches  become  attenuated  ; they 
look  small,  unimportant,  and  wanting  in  dignity, 
compared  with  those  of  the  nave.  This  is  most 
apparent  when  they  are  viewed  from  the  extreme 


west  end  of  the  church.  The  perspective  diminished 
them  still  more.  Witness  the  effect  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  Notre  Dame,  Amiens,  Cologne,  Chartres, 
and  Bayeux.  Externally,  a forest  of  flying 
buttresses  and  pinnacles  is  entailed  by  the  plan 
of  the  vaulting  consequent  on  the  narrowness  of 
the  arcade  arches.  The  result  is  a want  of  repose 
and  breadth  ; but  the  triapsal  arrangement  adopted 
avoids  these  faults.  Internally,  three  stately  main 
arches  or  bays  are  obtained  in  scale  with  those  of 
the  nave,  and  the  smaller  arches  become  subsidiary. 
They  do  not  clash  with  the  main  arcade,  and  they 
give  scale  to  the  larger  parts.  Externally,  only 
four  large  flying  buttresses  and  turrets  are  needed, 
as  all  the  weight  is  brought  to  only  four  points  of 
support.  One  advantage  of  this  arrangement,  on 
this  particular  site,  also  is,  that  it  enables  the  ambu- 
latory to  be  lessened  in  width  with  perfect  harmony. 
This  gives  the  greatest  possible  internal  length  from 
the  west  wall  to  the  altar.  Another  point  is  that 
greater  variety  of  effect  is  obtained  than  in  the 
somewhat  monotonous  ordinary  apsidal  plan.  Ex- 
ternally also  the  circular  lines  harmonise  well  with 
the  round  ends  of  St.  George’s  Hall  and  the  Picton 
Reading-room.  This  will  be  obvious  from  the 
perspective  view. 

III.  Reasons  for  the  West  Porch  and  the  Position 
of  the  Western  Towns. — It  has  been  said  that  the 
entrances  to  most  Gothic  cathedrals  resemble  holes 
into  beehives.  This  is  true  of  the  English  cathedrals, 
excepting  Peterborough  and  Lincoln.  This  feature 
cannot  fail  to  strike  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  magnificent  lofty  entrances  to  Oriental  buildings. 
I have  adopted  the  idea  of  the  Peterborough 
porch: — 1st.  For  the  sake  of  grandeur.  2nd.  Be- 
cause the  more  elaborate  doorways  are  thus  pro- 
tected from  the  weather.  3rd.  Because,  as  the  site 
slopes  from  east  to  west,  there  must  be  flights  of 
steps  either  at  the  corners,  as  on  Plan  A,  No.  5,  or 
on  the  west  front,  as  on  Plan  B,  No.  6 [the  plan 
published  in  this  number].  In  either  case  a porch 
or  narthex  is  necessary.  For,  in  the  first  arrange- 
ment, a passage  of  some  sort  is  needed  to 
obtain  entrances  into  the  centres  of  the  nave 
and  aisles  at  the  west  of  the  church,  and,  in  the 
other,  the  steps  landing  close  to  the  doorways 
without  a porch  would  have  a very  poor  effect. 
By  the  arrangement  shown  on  Plan  B,  carriages 
could  drive  through  on  state  occasions  to  the 
west  door.  The  reason  of  placing  the  towers 
outside  instead  of  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles 
is  threefold  : — 1st.  To  avoid  the  painfully-con- 
tracted effect  produced  by  two  tall  towers  im- 
mediately flanking  the  nave,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  cathedrals  at  Cologne,  Chartres,  Rouen, 
Brussels,  Lichfield,  York,  the  abbey  at  Westminster, 
and  numbers  of  others.  2nd.  To  obtain  a grand 
spreading  west  elevation  with  the  dome  well  visible 
in  the  rear.  3rd.  Because  in  the  view  from  either  side 
of  St.  George’s  Hall,  as  in  Perspective  A,  No.  19, 
the  whole  length  of  the  nave  is  seen,  whereas  one 
bay  would  be  hidden  by  the  towers  if  they  imme- 
diately adjoined  the  nave.  The  greatest  effect  of 
length  is  thus  obtained.  The  cathedral  of  Cologne 
is  a notorious  example  of  how  a long  church  can  be 
spoiled  both  on  the  west  facade  and  side  views  by 
the  towel's  immediately  flankiDg  the  nave. 

IV.  Reason  for  the  Apsidal  Ends  to  Transepts. — 
This  arrangement  has  been  adopted  for  acoustical 
reasons,  and  also  to  obtain  the  full  effect  of  the 
length  of  the  nave  externally.  Square  transepts 
would  hide  more  of  the  nave  in  the  side  views. 
Abnormally  wide  transepts  arranged  to  supply  an 
accommodation  equivalent  to  that  of  a large  central 
area  would  be  disastrous  on  this  site  to  the  external 
effect  in  shortening  the  length  of  the  church.  A 
further  reason  for  the  apsidal  ends  to  transepts  is 
that  the  roof-vaulting  works  in  so  much  more 
happily  than  it  does  with  square  ends. 

The  Choir  and  Sacrarium. — The  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  choir  and  sacrarium  speaks  for  itself. 
The  altar  is  placed  a little  in  advance  of  the  arch  over 
the  centre  apse.  It  is  6 ft.  6 in.  above  the  floor  of 
the  nave,  and  more  steps  might  easily  be  added  at 
the  entrance  to  the  choir,  if  thought  desirable. 
Gates  on  either  side  near  the  altar  rails  provide  exit 
for  the  communicants.  The  Bishop’s  throne  is 
situated  on  the  south  side,  in  the  centre  of  the  bay. 
The  choir  accommodates  eighty  men  and  boys, 
including  clergy  stalls.  A simple  choir,  with  only 
a few  figures  round  the  sacrarium,  and  an  iron 
screen,  is  shown  in  Section  A,  Nos.  17  and  12.  An 
alternative  arrangement,  enriched  with  a sculptured 
screen  separating  the  ambulatory  from  the  sacra- 
rium, and  with  canopied  figures  on  the  large  piers, 
is  shown  in  Drawings  B,  No.  17a,  and  B,No.  18,  and 
by  the  perspective  view  of  the  interior.  [The  section 
which  we  publish  shows  this  more  enriched  design.] 
This  richness  in  a church  of  such  magnitude  seems 
necessary  as  a focus,  and  gives  scale  to  the  interior 
views. 

Morning  Chapel. — This  is  provided  on  the  north 
side  of  the  choir,  and  will  seat  about  130  persons. 
It  has  a side  door  for  early  services. 

The  Organs. — Fine  organs  are  often  spoiled  for 
want  of  proper  accommodation  being  at  first 
arranged  on  the  plan.  Space  for  the  large  organ  is 
provided  in  the  gallery  on  the  north  side  of  the 
choir ; or  it  might  be  divided  and  occupy  the 
galleries  on  either  side.  The  organist  and  claviers 
would  be  placed  between  the  large  piers  on  the 
north  side,  immediately  behind  the  choir-men.  The 
modern  appliances  in  relation  to  organ-building 
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render  connexion  between  the  keys  and  sound-pro- 
during  portions  of  the  organ  a matter  of  the 
greatest  ease,  and  that  without  the  introduction  of 
any  very  visible  construction  or  casing  extending 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  position  of  the  organ 
hero,  with  the  circular  form  of  recessed  gallery 
behind  it,  and  the  great  height  and  curved  vault 
above  it,  would  most  advantageously  throw  the 
sound  well  out  into  the  body  of  the  church  A 
choir-organ  would  be  placed  opposite  the  Bishop  s 
throne  in  the  choir,  also  connected  with  the  general 
claviers  by  pneumatic  or  electric  action.  , 
arrangement,  by  which  both  organs  could  be  played 
from  one  console,  would  render  the  effect  which  is 
so  highly  appreciated  in  many  large  Continental 
churches,  possible  for  the  first  time  in  this  country, 
namely,  the  possibility  of  accompanying  the  choir 
with  the  soft  choir-organ,  and  tho  responses  by  the 
congregation  the  grand  organ  under  the  dome 

The  Font  — This  is  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave,  b .-tween  tho  first  two  piere  of  the  arcade.  A 
baptistery  has  not  been  provided,  as  it  seems  hardly 
needed  in  an  English  cathedral ; moreover  modern 
feeling  seems  to  demand  that  tho  rite  should  be 
celebrated  in  view  of  the  whole  congregation. 
Nevertheless,  were  a baptistery  desired,  it  could 
easily  be  arranged,  as  shown  by  tho  dotted  lines  on 
the  plan,  where  it  would  occupy  the  width  of  one 
bay  of  the  nave,  and  a depth  equal  to  the  width  of 
the  tower.  , , ,,  , 

The  Pulpit.— This  is  placed  under  the  dome, 
adjacent  to  the  large  pier  on  the  north  side  of  clioir- 

Lighting. — The  windows  are  all  wide  and  high, 
and  the  lower  windows  are  kept  free  from  tracery. 
Morns  are  provided  for  walking  all  round  the  build- 
ing at  tho  level  of  the  sills  of  the  aisle  and  clear- 
story windows,  so  that  repairs,  &c.,  may  be  effected 
without  trouble  or  expensive  scaffolding.  Gas  or 
electric  light  might  be  used  for  artificial  lighting, 
and  might,  for  the  most  part,  be  effected  by  an 
arrangement  of  hanging  lamps. 

The  Vestries.— The  Bishop’s,  Dean’s,  Canons,  and 
Choir-men’s  vestries  are  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
the  ambulatory.  The  choir-boys’  vestry  is  below  at 
the  crypt  level.  It  is  well  lighted,  and  also  forms  the 
choir-school.  It  is  approached  by  two  staircases; 
one  near  the  priest’s  entrance  from  the  cloister  ; the 
other  from  the  aisle  on  the  oast  side  of  south 
transept.  The  boys  would  join  the  men  in  their 
vestry  by  means  of  those  stairs  before  entering  the 
church.  Ample  spaco  for  presses  to  accommodate 
the  vestments  is  supplied,  and  safes  for  church 
plate.  Lavatories  are  provided  for  tho  clergy  and 
the  choir ; for  the  former  at  the  upper  level ; for  the 
latter  at  the  crypt  level.  Above  the  Dean’s  and 
Canon's  vestries  a large  room  is  supplied,  which 
might,  torm  a library  or  a supplementary  vestry, 
aud  might  also  aflbrd  extra  space  for  vestments,  &c. 
It  is  connected  with  the  chapter-house,  to  which  it 
might  form  an  ante-room.  It  helps  the  scale  of  the 
church,  and  masks  the  west  side  of  Sc,.  Georges 
Hall ; but  its  omission  would  not  affect  the  general 
aspect  of  the  design. 

The  Chapter-house.— This  is  proviJod  over  the 
Bishop’s  and  choir-men’s  vestries,  and  is  approached 
by  a grand  staircase  from  tho  east  side  of  the  south 
transept  aisle.  It  is  also,  as  before  stated,  in  con- 
nexion with  tho  room  available  for  a library  over 
the  Dean's  vestry,  and  may  be  approached  from  the 
priest's  staircase.  This  is  a convenient  position  and 
arrangement  for  both  private  aud  public  or  pro- 
cessional meetings. 

The  Crupts.— The  crypt  proper  follows  the  general 
plan  of  the  church.  It  is  lighted  by  windows  on 
all  sides.  There  are  also  windows  under  the  east 
dwarf  walls  between  the  sacrarium  and  ambulatory 
below  the  choir-door  level,  and  circular  lights  are 
obtained  in  tho  door  of  the  church.  These  would 
be  Hyatt’s  lens  lights,  masked  by  ornamental 
bronze  or  iron  grilles  flush  with  the  surface  of  floor. 
A large  opening  under  the  centre  of  dome,  also 
filled  with  a movable  grille  and  glass,  would  allow 
fur  the  lowering  of  biers.  An  entrance  is  obtained 
under  the  west  porch  by  an  unobtrusive  door. 

The  Consistory  Court,  the  Diocesan  Offices,  and  the 
Muniment  Room.— These  are  placed  on  tho  south 
side  of  crypt,  near  each  other,  though  with  separate 
entrances,  and  also  with  access  from  tho  church. 
All  have  good  direct  light.  The  open  space  by  the 
consistory  court  would  answer  as  a waiting-room  at 
elections  of  proctors  or  other  meetings.  On  the 
north  side  under  tho  transept  the  heating  apparatus 
is  placed.  Tho  heating  would  be  by  high  pressure 
and  small  pipes,  in  channels  formed  in  the  thickness 
of  vaults  over  crypts.  Also  spaco  is  provided  for 
a bollows-room  for  orgau.  The  bollows  would  be 
worked  by  either  gas  or  hydraulic  engines. 

Sub-Crypt.  —A  sub-cryptis  supplied  under  thenave 
only  1st.  To  place  in  it  the  human  remains  found 
in  the  churchyard,  which  might  be  perfectly  sealed 
up  in  brickwork  set  in  cement.  2nd.  Because,  at 
the  west  end.  part  of  it  would  be  above  ground,  so 
that  very  little  excavation  is  needed,  and  the  stone 
obtained  would  possibly  be  used. 

Seating. — This  church  will  seat  3,000  persons,  ex- 
clusive of  the  aisles,  and  the  seating  would  pre- 
sumably be  chairs.  The  aisles  would  accommodate 
about  430  extra. 

CONSTRUCTION 

The  I Vails. — The  church  would  be  faced  with 


bonded  together  by  frequent  through  stones  and 
courses  of  solid  masonry. 

The  Roofs.— Nearly  all  the  churches  that  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire  have  been  so  in  consequence 
of  their  having  timber  roofs.  I therefore  propose 
fireproof  roofs  ; and,  indeed,  no  timber  is  used  from 
foundation  to  finial.  The  outer  covering  would  be 
formed  of  a plain  concrete  barrel  vault,  strength- 
ened with  brick  arches  over  each  pier.  In  the  lower 
parts  of  the  vaults  the  concrete  would  be  composed 
of  an  aggregate  of  considerable  weight.  Approach- 
ing the  apex  it  would  be  of  much  lighter  specific 
gravity.  The  thick  portions  would  be  lightened  by 
voids  formed  by  the  introduction  of  light  earthen- 
ware pipes.  These  vaults  would,  in  the  lighter 
parts,  bo  of  no  great  thickness,  and  would  obtain 
extra  tenacity  and  fibre  by  embedding  a network  of 
copper  wire  in  the  concrete.  I have  before  con- 
structed church  vaults  in  this  manner  ; and  in  one 
of  the  largest  modern  public  buildiogs  in  India  I 
arranged  the  roofs  entirely  with  vaults  to  the 
exclusion  of  timber.  These  barrel  vaults  might  bo 
covered  externally  with  either  lead  or  copper,  or 
thin  terra-cotta  tiles  fitting  into  grooves  formed  in 
the  upper  face  of  the  vaults.  Concrete  being 
slightly  porous,  a covering  would  bo  needed.  In 
other  respects  this  is  a simple  adaptation  of  tho 
Roman  method  of  forming  stone  roofs.  The  lower 
vaults,  viz.,  those  seen  from  the  interior,  are  of 
ordinary  construction,  and  might  be  filled  in  with 
either  bricks,  stone,  or  chalk.  If  these  were  likely 
to  be  decorated  with  mosaics,  bricks  would  be  best. 
It  is  easier  to  fix  mosaics  more  securely  to  brickwork 
than  to  the  others.  If  it  should  be  decided  that 
mosaics  are  not  to  be  used,  then  either  stone  or 
chalk  would  answer  the  purpose.  The  crypts  would 
bo  vaulted  with  bricks  and  concrete.  The  double 
vault  is  necessitated  partly  for  external  effect  of 
height  and  partly  for  constructional  reasons.  It 
places  so  much  material  on  the  haunches  of  the 
lower  vaults  that  their  oblique  thrust  becomes  a 
vertical  weight,  and,  by  the  weight  on  tho  haunches 
of  the  superior  barrel-vault,  the  thrust  on  the 
flying  buttresses  is  reduced  to  a minimum. 

The  Dome. — The  pendentives  and  drum  and  thick 
lower  parts  of  the  dome,  to  about  one-third  of  the 
height,  would  be  constructed  of  masonry  and  con- 
crete. Above  this,  it  would  bo  of  purposely  made 
bricks  of  light  specific  gravity,  and  of  such  a form 
that  the  domo  would  be  erected  without  any  cen- 
tering. Those  used  for  the  outer  surface  of  the 
dome  would  be  grooved  so  as  to  fix  the  light  terra- 
cotta tiles  with  which  I would  propose  to  cover 
the  domo.  The  proportion,  construction,  curves, 
weight,  and  thicknesses  of  this  domo  have  been 
carefully  arranged  and  determined,  and  the  accurate 
calculation  of  weights,  thrusts,  and  strains  have 
been  made,  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  most 
eminent  dynamic  authorities  in  England.  Access 
is  arranged  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  viz.,  win- 
dows, roofs,  galleries,  domes,  and  spires,  for  sur- 
veying purposes  and  repairs.  The  floors  of  the 
church  generally  would  bo  of  stone,  and  with 
marble  pattern  under  the  dome,  but  wood  blocks 
might  be  used  for  the  flooring  if  desired. 

Acoustics. — This  subject  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  connexion  with  a large  church  suited  to 
modern  requirements,  but  unhappily  very  little  is 
really  known  concerning  it.  This,  however,  is  cer- 
tain, that  echo  and  reverberation  are  caused  by 
sound  being  reflected  from  flat  surfaces  within 
confined  spaces.  In  churches  these  effects  mostly 
result  from  bald  unbroken  wall  spaces,  bad  propor- 
tions, piers  with  flat  surface*,  horizontal  ceilings, 
and  square-ended  transepts,  unless  the  transepts 
be  of  such  length  that  the  voice,  decaying  before 
reaching  tho  end  walls,  is  not  strong  euough  to 
be  unpleasantly  reflected.  It  has  been  unjustly 
said  that  domes  are  always  bad  for  sound,  and 
St.  Paul’s  is  frequently  instanced  as  an  example. 
I maintain  that  a dome  is  not  necessarily  bad  for 
sound,  and  many  Gothic  churches  have  more 
reverberation  and  echo  than  many  Italian 
churches  with  cupolas.  The  acoustic  qualities 
depend  upon  the  arrangement.  Domes  of  no 
great  height,  on  square  piers,  or  over  spaces 
confined  by  flat  walls  and  without  large  voids  like 
a nave  or  transept,  into  which  sound  may  escape, 
are  undoubtedly  bad  as  far  as  echo  and  reverbera- 
tion are  concerned.  This  is  notably  shown  in  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  Reading-room  at  the  British 
Museum,  London,  the  Picton  Reading-r-oom,  Liver- 
pool, Napoleon’s  Tomb  at  Paris,  the  Taj  Mahal  at 
A gra,  and  numbers  of  the  I talian  and  I ndian  domes.  I u 
these  the  voice  cannot  escape,  and  is  reflected  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  tho  flat  surfaces.  That  a 
low  dome  is  worso  in  its  acoustic  results  than  a high 
ono,  is  proved  by  tho  fact  that  the  reverberation  in 
tho  first  gallery  of  St.  Paul’s  is  much  greater  than 
on  the  floor  level,  while  in  the  Whispering  Gallery 
the  echo  is  extraordinary,  as  the  name  denotes.* 
The  Picton  Reading-room  is  also  a local  example  of 
this.  In  fact,  to  avoid  reflection  (i.c.,  echo  and 
reverberation),  sound  must  be  either  lost  in  a vcid, 
or  absorbed  by  drapery,  or  deflected  and  shattered 
on  the  confining  surfaces.  In  the  plan  submitted, 
to  give  practical  effect  to  the  principles  above  stated, 


* The  low  domical  surface  of  the  ceilings  of  many 
theatres  does  well  e.iough  because  its  resonance  is  great 
by  reflecting  sound  quickly,  while  at  the  same  time  echo 
is  prevented  by  the  draperies  and  numerous  tiers  of  boxes 
and  galleries  all  round,  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  aud  the 


stone  externally  and  iuternally.  'I he  walls  would;  large  audiences  at  different  levels.  These  adjuncts 
be  hearted  with  cement  concrete,  the  facings  being  1 evidently  cannot  be  introduced  into  churches. 
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all  lengthened  plain  surfaces  of  wall  have  been  i 
avoided,  the  dome  is  of  great  height,  aud  the  nave  : 
and  transepts  form  largo  voids  into  which  sound  can 
escape.  The  large  piers  supporting  tho  domo  are  , 
circular  on  plan,  by  which  means  the  direction  of  ; 
sound  would  simply  bo  changed  without  reflection,  j 
The  alternate  sides  of  the  octagon  have  semicircular « 
recesses  behind  the  arches,  broken  by  gallerios,  by. 
deeply-recessed  windows,  and  by  double  tracery,  j 
The  pendentives  are  constructed  with  a great  variety : 
of  curved  surfaces  at  different  angles,  and  broken 
by  projecting  arches  aud  ribs.  Above  tho  penden- 1 
tives  two  galleries  break  the  height,  also  a traceriedj 
arcade  in  front  of  the  deeply-splayed  windows.; 
The  dome  itself  is  of  such  a height,  that  any  reflec-j 
tion  of  sound  taking  place,  in  spite  of  the  arcading. 
to  tho  drum  and  the  projecting  .galleries,  would) 
practically  be  lost,  and  could  not  affect  either  the 
preacher  or  the  audience.  The  transepts  are  as;i 
deep  as  the  site  will  allow,  are  octagonal  on  plan,i 
instead  of  fiat,  and  have  recesses  at  tho  angles.  Thai 
aisles  are  broken  by  deep  recesses  formed  by  bring-1 
ing  the  necessary  buttresses  inside.  The  surface! 
of  the  west  wall  is  broken  by  projecting  column* 
and  a gallery.  The  roofs  too  are  groined.” 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  decoration,! 
Mr.  Emerson  observes  that  there  may  be  one 
of  two  systems  adopted  : first,  the  church  mayl 
be  treated  as  a stone  interior,  with  only  some1 
carved  enrichments,  stone  figures  and  canopy) 
work,  and  stained  glass  ; or,  secondly,  it  may! 
be  decorated  with  colour  and  mosaics,  to  which, 
end,  “ which  is  far  grander  and  nobler,”  the: 
surfaces  suitable  for  decoration,  such  as  the 
spandrels  of  arches,  the  soffits  of  vaults,  the 
pendentives,  the  large  arches,  and  the  cupold 
are  left  plain  to  receive  mosaics  ; but  in  that 
case  coloured  marbles  and  alabaster,  &c.^ 
should  be  introduced  in  the  lower  portion  o;| 
the  interior  ; and  the  author  points  out  that! 
any  such  scheme,  if  contemplated,  should  bi 
considered  and  arranged  for  from  the  firstli 
“It  was  the  omission,  at  the  beginning^ 
of  the  consideration  of  the  character 
of  the  decoration  to  be  adopted  in  St.  Paul’aj 
that  has  rendered  the  decorative  treatment  sd 
difficult  a problem  now;  and,  however  thij 
may  be  treated,  it  will  always  cause  the  loweis 
part  of  the  building  to  bear  a somewhat  unifi 
satisfactory  relation  to  the  future  mosaics  on 
the  dome  and  roof.”  Mr.  Emerson  adds  tbal 
lie  has  thought  out  the  internal  architecture  ill 
such  a way  that  it  might  form  either  a simpl[Ji 
monotone  church,  or  he  suitable  for  an  elaborate 
scheme  of  coloured  decoration. 

In  regard  to  the  cost,  Mr.  Emerson  has  comp 
missioned  Messrs.  Welch  & Atkinson,  sum 
veyors,  to  take  out  the  quantities  and  make  al 
approximate  valuation.  They  find  the  cubits 
contents  above  the  nave  floor  to  he  7,394,107  fti 
and  estimate  the  cost,  including  the  necessarii 
approaches  but  exclusive  of  the  residences,  a I 
407,000Z. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  an  important 
modification  of  the  site  which  is  proposed  b . 
Mr.  Emerson.  The  site  on  the  northern  sidiis 
forms  a platform  above  the  steep  slope  c|i 
William  Brown-street,  the  Free  Library  staneffl 
ing  on  a similar  platform  to  the  north  of  thj 
said  street,  which  slopes  down  between  thl’ 
two  retaining  walls.  Mr.  Emerson’s  suggesl 
tion  is  to  raise  the  street  to  the  level  of  tnesfl 
platforms,  making  one  area  of  the  whole,  an  a 
carrying  down  the  line  of  street  from  this  raise;  j 
area  on  a gently-sloped  bridge  to  a point  ill 
Dale-street,  further  westward.  In  conjunct 
tion  with  this  alteration,  the  old  buildings  oj! 
the  triangular  space  facing  the  west  front  c[i 
the  cathedral  to  be  cleared  away,  and  a geeatejj 
space  formed  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  whicJ 
would  be  reached  by  a grand  series  of  steplj 
from  the  lower  level.  This  would  also  admi  t 
if  desired,  of  the  whole  cathedral  being  move  « 
further  west,  so  as  not  to  be  in  such  cldsl 
contiguity  to  St.  George’s  Hall.  Something 
like  this  idea,  we  may  observe,  appears  to  hav  r 
been  already  suggested  by  a Liverpool  archill 
tect,  Mr.  L.  F.  G.  Evans,  in  a letter  to  the  Live-ill 
pool  Albion  of  November  1,  1884,  a copy  cjr 
which  has  been  sent  to  us.  It  would  unj 
douhtedly  he  a very  fine  improvement  to  thfl 
site,  but  it  would  cost  a good  deal  of  monal 
though  not  more,  from  an  architectural  poinff 
of  view,  than  it  would  he  worth. 

We  have  omitted  from  the  text  of  M' 
Emerson’s  report  (from  considerations  < 
space)  such  portions  only  as  seemed  rathe 
necessary  for  fuller  explanation  to  the  com  : 
mittee  than  for  enabling  our  readers  to  undeii 
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stand  and  appreciate  his  views.  The  full  and 
thoughtful  manner  in  which  he  has  gone  into 
the  subject  will  be  quite  apparent  from  a 
perusal  of  the  foregoing  columns.  The  design 
as  a whole  is  unquestionably  a remarkably 
bold  and  original  one  ; it  has  the  merit,  so 
unhappily  rare  in  modern  architecture,  of 
being  a departure  from  mere  precedent,  an 
effort  to  think  out  a design  in  a form  suitable 
to  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
to  combine  into  one  whole  hints  derived 
from  various  buildings  of  various  styles. 
This  departure  from  ecclesiological  precedent 
has  already,  we  observe,  been  made  the  subject 
of  local  attacks  emanating  from  the  Mediaeval 
church  party,  who  apparently  think  it  the 
greatest  merit  of  a modern  cathedral  that  it 
should  resemble  an  ancient  one.  The  reason- 
ableness of  this  view,  as  we  have  before 
suggested,  depends  on  whether  the  cathedral 
is  to  be  regarded  as  built  for  a church 
which  is  to  remain  established  on  Mediaeval 
lines  of  thought  and  sentiment,  and  ritual,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  abode  of 
a modified  modern  worship,  suited  to  the  spirit 
of  the  present  day.  Both  views  are  held 
strongly  by  many  persons  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  question,  and  it  is  not  within  our  scope  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be,  or 
is  likely  to  be,  the  course  of  the  English 
Church  in  the  immediate  future.  All  we  wish 
to  point  out  is  that  objections  to  this  design  for 
not  being  on  the  orthodox  Mediaeval  pattern 
only  hold  good  on  the  theory  that  the 
church  is  to  remain  on  the  orthodox 
Mediaeval  pattern.  In  regard  to  the  purely 
architectural  view  of  the  matter,  the  design 
appears  to  us  to  be  a striking,  grand,  and 
original  one  in  its  main  idea  and  com- 
position. Where  we  think  it  partially 
fails  is  in  a want  of  homogeneous  effect  when 
considered  in  detail.  Externally  the  whole  im- 
pression (leaving  detail  out  of  consideration)  is 
rather  Classic  than  Gothic.  Internally, 
Gothic  feeling  is  predominant  to  an  extent 
which  the  exterior  hardly  prepares  us  to  ex- 
pect, except  when  we  confine  our  attention  to 
special  details.  The  author  refers  to  Peter- 
borough, but  he  does  not  realise  anything  like 
the  massive  unity  of  effect  of  that  unique 
fagade,  and  the  minaret-looking  turrets  do  not 
combine  happily  with  some  other  features  of 
the  front.  The  treatment  of  the  buttresses 
round  the  dome,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
fine  in  effect ; it  is  the  Gothic  buttress  and 
pinnacle  cast  into  a form  suited  to  combine  with 
and  support  the  broad  mass  of  the  dome-form. 
The  style  of  a good  deal  of  the  more  Gothic 
detail  strikes  us  as  rather  heavy.  We  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  architect  might  have  done 
more  justice  to  his  very  bold  conception  if  he 
had  treated  what  is  in  reality  a Classic  com- 
position with  a more  Classic  form  of  detail  ; in 
fact,  that  it  means  to  be  a Classic  design,  but 
somehow  or  other  has  worked  itself  out 
Gothic. 

Referring  to  one  or  two  special  points  in  Mr. 
Emerson’s  report,  we  fully  agree  with  him  that 
a pyramidal  composition  is  the  best  for  the 
site.  The  objections  to  adopting  a fully  Classic 
style  we  do  not  think  entirely  to  the  point. 
To  say  that  it  i3  “ un-English  ” might  be  met 
by  the  reply  that  so  is  the  author’s  own  design, 
but  this  objection  is  only  of  force  in  regard  to 
the  unsuitability  of  Classic  detail  to  this 
climate.  It  requires  modifying  for  our  atmo- 
sphere, an  experiment  which  hashiot  been  made 
as  often  as  it  might  and  ought  to  have  been. 
That  Classic  is  “ Pagan,”  and  Gothic  “ Chris- 
tian” is  an  argument  that  has  often  been 
urged,  apparently  in  forgetfulness  as  to 
the  respective  dates  of  Christianity  and 
Gothic  architecture.  The  earliest  Christian 
Church  architecture  was  Classic,  or  put 
together  out  of  Classic  materials.  If  “ Chris- 
tianity ” means  the  Mediaeval  church,  the 
statement  is  correct,  but  only  on  that  under- 
standing. Putting  aside  the  question  of  climate 
and  its  effect  upon  detail,  Classic  forms  of  archi- 
tecture are  more  in  harmony  with  modern 
Christianity,  and  modern  English  life  and 
sentiment,  than  Gothic.  In  all  that  is  said 
under  the  head  of  plan  in  Mr.  Emerson’s 
report  we  entirely  concur,  as  well  as  in 
what  follows  in  regard  to  “ the  reasons  for  the 


octagon,  and  the  relation  of  the  dome  to  the 
nave,”  and  especially  in  the  opinion  that  a 
narrow  nave  is  unsuited  to  modern  services. 
The  reason  for  the  triapsal  arrangement  of  the 
east  end  also  appear  to  us  to  be,  architecturally, 
perfectly  sound  : the  increased  dignity  of  effect 
from  the  larger  and  wider  main  arches  thus  ob- 
tained round  the  apse  is  evident  enough  in  the 
interior  view  which  we  publish  to-day.  The 
author  gives  the  same  reason  for  planting  out 
the  western  towers  beyond  the  line  of  the 
aisles  which  Mr.  Brooks  gave  for  his  similar 
treatment ; to  obtain  a spreading  west  front, 
and  avoid  .cramping  the  church  up  between 
the  towers,  as  at  Cologne, — a crucial  example, 
where  the  west  end  seems  all  towers.  The 
proposal  for  an  entirely  fireproof  roofing  over 
the  vault  is  much  to  be  commended.  We 
ought  long  before  this  to  have  adopted  in 
modern  vaulted  buildings,  with  all  the  new 
resources  of  mechanical  means  and  material, 
something  more  monumental  and  homogeneous 
than  placing  a wooden  bonnet  over  a vaulted 
roof  to  preserve  its  surface.  In  regard  to  the 
question  of  acoustics,  Mr.  Emerson  has  seized 
upon  the  most  important  point  when  he  observes 
that  echoes  are  really  and  most  prominently 
felt  from  unbroken  surfaces  which  are  com- 
paratively near  ; but  it  must  be  observed  that 
distant  surfaces,  though  echoing  less  strongly, 
have  the  compensating  disadvantage  that  they 
return  the  sound  at  a longer  interval  after  its 
origination,  and,  therefore,  cause  more  confusion 
so  far  as  they  are  heard  ; nor  do  we  think  domes 
at  a considerable  height  are  quite  so  harmless 
in  this  respect  as  Mr.  Emerson  maintains.  But, 
as  we  have  said  before,  cathedrals  are  not  built 
for  acoustics  ; all  we  can  do  is  to  make  them 
as  little  objectionable  in  this  respect  as  possible. ; 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a geueral  truth  that 1 
architecture  in  the  highest  sense  and  acoustics 
in  the  highest  sense  are  things  incompatible. 
One  or  the  other  must  give  way. 

We  can  easily  understand  that  Mr.  Emer- 
son’s design  may  be  something  of  a trial  to  the 
architecturally  as  well  as  to  the  ecclesiastically 
orthodox  mind.  It  is  not  what  they  expect  or 
are  used  to.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the 
design  is  not  so  coherent  nor  so  refined  in 
detail  as  it  might  be.  But  it  has  the  great 
merit  of  force  and  originality,  for  which  many 
defects  of  detail  might  be  forgiven  ; and  it  is 
very  ably  planned  for  the  site  and  for  what  we 
take  to  be  the  real  requirements  of  a modern 
cathedral. 


NOTES. 

HE  Report  on  the  iron  trade  of 
1885,  by  Messrs.  Bolling  and 
Lowe,  states  that  prices  and  wages 
are  now  at  the  lowest  point  known 
for  five-and-twenty  years.  The  exports  of  all 
kinds  of  iron  and  steel,  which  in  1874  were 
2,487,162  tons,  rose  to  3,496,352  tons  in  1884. 
But  only  24  millions  sterling  were  received  for 
the  larger  quantity,  against  31  millions  for  the 
smaller,  showing  a fall  in  the  average  price  per 
ton  from  14Z.  4s.  in  the  former  year  to  71.  2s. 
in  the  latter,  or  a diminution  of  one-half  in  the 
return  uf  this  great  industry.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  have  slightly  increased  in  quan- 
tity during  1885,  as  compared  with  1884, 
owing  to  a demand  for  old  materials  and  for 
haematite.  But  this  result  has  been  attained  at 
a reduction  of  25  per  cent,  in  price.  Exports 
to  the  Continent  of  Europe  are  everywhere 
barred  by  hostile  tariffs.  Coal,  the  mainspring 
of  mechanical  work,  has  been  exported  in  larger 
quantities,  but,  like  iron,  at  lower  prices.  The 
figures  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1885  were 
21,994,865  tons  exported  for  9,843,162Z.,  against 
21,685,801  tons  for  the  price  of  10,095,808Z.  in 
the  corresponding  portion  of  1884.  Iron  ship 
plates  are  now  quoted  at  the  unprecedentedly 
low  price  of  4 l.  10s.  per  ton.  A remarkable 
feature  of  the  ship-building  trade  is  the  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  sailing  vessels  built, 
a class  of  craft  which  a year  or  two  ago  seemed 
likely  to  disappearfrom  the  seas.  The  question 
of  the  balance  between  cost  of  wages  and  cost 
of  coal,  which,  rightly  regarded,  is  the  deter- 
minant of  the  lowest  cost  of  railway  transit, 
as  affected  by  speed,  is  thus  being  reconsidered 
by  ship  owners.  In  favour  of  the  steamer,  how- ! 


ever,  it  must  be  noted  that  triple-expansion 
engines  have  fulfilled  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  their  working,  and  have  secured 
an  economy  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  two- cylinder 
compound  engine. 


BY  the  Highgate  and  Kilburn  Open  Spaces 
Bill,  which  is  now  before  Parliament,  it  is 
proposed  to  give  power  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  to  convey  to  the  City  of  London 
certain  lands  known  as  Gravel  Pit  Woods  at 
Highgate,  in  the  parish  of  Hornsey,  and 
certain  other  lands  at  Kilburn,  in  the  parish 
of  Willesden,  by  way  of  gift,  for  the  perpetual 
use  of  the  public  as  open  spaces.  The  land 
at  Highgate  consists  of  about  69  acres,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Southwood-lane,  and 
on  the  western  side  by  the  Great  Northern 
Railway’s  Edgware,  Highgate,  and  London 
line,  and  the  Alexandra  Park  Branch  Railway. 
The  land  at  Kilburn  contains  about  30 
acres,  and  forms  part  of  a much  larger  area 
belonging  to  the  Commissioners.  It  is  bounded 
upon  the  north-west  by  the  Tottenham  and 
Hampstead  Junction  Railway,  on  the  north- 
east by  Salisbury-road,  on  the  south-east  by 
the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  and 
on  the  south-west  by  Chamberlayne  Wood -road. 
Approach  roads  to  these  open  spaces  are  pro- 
posed to  be  formed  and  maintained  by  the 
Commissioners  until  taken  over  by  the  Local 
Authorities,  but  the  Corporation  are  not  to  be 
liable  for  the  cost  of  paving  or  lighting  these 
roads.  The  Corporation  are  empowered  by 
the  Bill  to  raise  a sum  not  exceeding  15, 000/'. 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  are  further  to 
be  permitted  to  dispose  of  a sum  of  20,000 l., 
with  accumulations  now  in  their  hands  as  the 
residuary  legatees  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mr. 
William  Ward,  who  left  the  whole  of  his  real 
and  personal  estate  (in  addition  to  a legacy  of 
20,000 l.)  to  the  Corporation  for  the  erection  or 
maintenance  of  some  institution  or  the  creation 
of  some  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
classes.  The  Bill  proposes  to  declare  that  the 
maintenance  of  these  lands  as  open  spaces 
would  be  such  a benefit,  but  it  is  open  to 
doubt  whether  this  was  within  the  scope  of  the 
testator’s  intentions. 


THOUGH  the  Home  Office  inquiry  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
working  classes  in  Mile  End  do^s  not  reveal 
much  that  was  not  hitherto  known,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  attention  is  being  directed 
to  the  subject.  The  hamlet  of  Mile  End, 
although  it  undoubtedly  contains  a large 
number  of  insanitary  dwellings,  is,  we  fear, 
not  much  worse  in  this  respect  than  some  other 
districts  of  the  metropolis.  We  say  this  with 
regard  both  to  ordinary  house  or  “ cottage  ” 
property  and  the  so-called  “model”  dwellings 
which  are  reported  as  “unfit  for  human 
habitation.”  We  have  on  previous  occasions 
called  attention  to  the  sanitary  dangers 
inherent  to  large  blocks  of  tenements  in  flats 
unless  the  buildings  be  properly  planned  and 
constructed,  and  possessed  of  adequate  means 
of  light  and  air.  These  dangers  were  well 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  P.  Gordon  Smith,  the 
Architect  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  in  a 
paper  read  at  the  Sanitary  Congress  at  Leicester 
last  autumn,  of  which  we  gave  a report  at  the 
time  (see  Builder , Sept.  26,  1885,  p.  442). 
Mr.  Gordon  Smith’s  experience,  irrespective  of 
his  official  position,  entitles  his  opinion  on  such 
a subject  to’  great  weight.  The  subject  was 
also  discussed  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  the 
sanitary  evils  of  badly-planned  and  constructed 
dwellings  in  flats  were  pointed  out  with  much 
force  by  experienced  officers.  For  town 
dwellings  the  “flat”  system  has  undoubtedly 
many  advantages,  but  unless  it  is  to  fall  into 
disrepute  (for  which  we  should  be  sorry) 
in  future  buildings  of  the  kind  sanitary  con- 
ditions at  least  equal  to  those  of  the  best 
buildings  of  their  class  must  be  strenuously 
insisted  upon  by  the  public  authorities,  and 
private  or  corporate  speculators  anxious  for 
good  dividends  must  not  be  allowed  to 
minimise  those  conditions  below  certain  neces- 
sary and  practicable  standards. 
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AT  the  business  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  on  Monday,  the  proposition 
moved  by  Mr.  Lacy  W.  Ridge  “ that  it  is 
undesirable  to  maintain  the  disability  to  take 
out  quantities  under  which  Fellows  now  labour 
in  consequence  of  the  declaration  made  by 
them  under  By-law  XXI.,”  having  been  duly 
seconded  and  a good  deal  discussed,  was  nega- 
tived by  a large  majority  : a decision  in  which 
we  entirely  concur.  The  resolution  does  not 
properly  represent  in  its  wording  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  as  what  is  objected  to  is  not  the 
taking  out  of  quantities,  but  the  acting  as 
quantity  surveyors  for  other  architects,  or 
rather  for  the  contractors  employed  by  them. 
The  position  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
professional  dignity  of  Fellows  of  the  Institute, 
and  quantity-taking  is  no  part  of  architecture, 
nor  is  it  necessarily  even  a part  of  architectural 
practice,  though  every  architect  should  under- 
stand it.  Mr.  Phen6  Spiers’s  resolutions  tend- 
ing to  the  equalisation  of  the  Fellows’  and 
Associates’  subscriptions  were  finally  left  as 
suggestions  merely,  and  not  formally  put  ; and 
Professor  Kerr’s  motion,  of  which  notice  had 
been  given,— “ That  the  Council  be  requested 
to  call  a special  general  meeting  under  the  By- 
laws LXXI.,  LXXII.,  and  LXXIII.,  to  con- 
sider the  expediency  of  suspending  the  By- 
laws regulating  the  process  for  electing  the 
Council  so  far  as  to  admit  of  a ballot  of  the 
Fellows,  and,  if  possible,  of  the  Associates, 
being  taken  by  voting-papers  without  personal 
attendance,  as  part  of  the  said  process  of 
election  on  the  next  occasion,”  was  dropped  for 
want  of  time.  Much  talk  and  little  done. 
The  drawings  of  the  Pugin  Student,  Mr. 
Bidlake,  which  were  hung  in  the  room,  were 
much  and  deservedly  admired.  They  consist 
of  sketches  from  Lincoln  and  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  President  referred  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Fergusson  in  a few  words  which  we  have 
given  in  another  column. 


In  conclusion,  the  writer  remarks  that  the 
French  law  on  the  subject  is  in  some  respects 
superior  to  our  own  ; and  he  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  subject  may  receive  early  atten- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  new  Parliament,  “ it 
it  is  able  to  accomplish  any  good  work  in  the 
shape  of  practical  legislation  ; for,  although 
such  matters  are  less  exciting  than  political 
debates  and  party  divisions,  they  are  infinitely 
more  useful  and  important  to  the  nation.” 


THE  fourth  article  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  will  be  found  well 
worth  attention  in  these  times  of  commercial 
depression.  The  writer,  at  the  outset,  implies 
that  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Acts  have,  on 
the  whole,  been  a curse  rather  than  a blessing, 
and  the  facts  he  adduces  certainly  go  very  far 
to  support  that  view.  He  show's,  by  extracts 
from  the  “ Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Companies  Acts,  1862  and  1867”  (published 
in  1877),  and  from  other  Blue  Books  and 
Parliamentary  papers,  how  the  provisions  of 
the  Acts  have  been  abused  by  company-pro- 
moters. Although  the  Acts  were  passed  in 
the  belief  that  joint-stock  adventures  would 
prove  beneficial  to  the  community,  to  trade, 
and  to  the  investment  of  capital,  their  abuse 
has  no  doubt,  as  the  writer  says,  ruined  large 
numbers  of  credulous  persons,  contributed  to 
the  depression  of  trade,  and  led  to  the  loss 
of  an  enormous  amount  of  capital.  With 
regard  to  practicable  remedies  for  the  abuse 
of  the  Acts,  the  writer  says  : — 

"It  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  introduce 
changes  in  the  existing  law  which  could  go  far  to 
check  the  worst  of  these  abuses,  without  interfering 
with  the  legitimate  objects  of  association,  which  are 
sometimes  highly  beneficial.  We  see  no  reason  why 
a heavy  stamp  duty  should  not  be  imposed  on  the 
articles  of  association  or  on  registration,  without 
which  they  should  be  invalid.  This  duty  might 
fairly  be  fixed  at  2£  per  cent.,  and  it  should  be 
assessed  on  the  nominal  value  of  the  company. 
That  would  amount  to  25 1.  on  every  1,000/.  of 
nominal  capital, — not  an  unreasonable  charge  on  a 
sound  undertaking.  8uch  a tax  would  at  onco  ex- 
tinguish all  those  ephemeral  schemes  professing  to 
start  with  an  enormous  capital,  of  which  not  one- 
tenth  part  has  been  paid  up  or  has  any  real  exist- 
ence, and  when  paid  it  would  afford  some  guarantee 
of  the  solidity  of  the  enterprise. 

But  the  responsibility  of  directors  is  the  key  of 
the  position.  Even  if  the  liability  of  shareholders 
is  limited,  we  see  no  reason  that  the  liability  of 
directors  should  be  so.  They  are  the  managing 
partners  in  the  concern.  They  know  its  resources 
and  its  exigencies.  They  have  the  power  to  incur 
debts  and  issue  debentures.  If  directors  were  per- 
sonally liable  for  the  transactions  they  conduct,  as 
trustees  for  the  body  of  shareholders,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  details  of  management,  and  if  they 
were  compelled  on  their  election  to  give  some  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  their  own  ability  to  meet  the 
engagements  they  contract,  the  whole  fabric  of 
‘bogus  boards’  and  men  of  straw  would  be  swept 
away." 


NOTHING  is  more  indicative  of  general 
progress  than  activity  in  the  building 
trade,  and  as  such  a condition  is  not  usual 
when  rents  have  a downward  tendency,  it  is 
evident  that  the  advance  in  rents  which  is  said 
to  be  taking  place  at  Berlin  augurs  well  for 
the  future  prospects  of  building  industry  in 
that  city.  It  is  possible  that  those  interested 
in  the  growth  of  the  German  capital  may  be 
forming  an  exaggerated  idea  of  its  probable 
development,  but  the  tendency  of  opinion  in 
this  direction  is  indicated  by  an  estimate 
referred  to  in  the  Deutsche  Bauzeitung.  Ac- 
cording to  this  calculation,  the  population  of 
Berlin  will  probably  amount,  in  1890,  to  two 
millions,  and  ten  years  later  to  double  that 
number.  Building  has  not  yet,  however,  dis- 
played that  activity  which  might  have  been 
looked  for  under  these  circumstances,  but  it 
is  expected  that  an  early  revival  is  assured, 
one  indication  of  abetter  state  of  things  being 
a reduction  of  the  number  of  forced  sales  of 
real  property,  from  783  in  1878  to  140  in  1885. 
The  present  advance  in  rents  would  seem  to  be 
practically  a return  to  those  paid  before  1878, 
the  official  statistics  showing,  in  the  years 
1878-1880,  reduced  valuations  in  30,333  cases, 
against  increased  valuations  in  2,750  cases, 
while  in  the  years  1882-1885  the  total  of  in- 
creased valuations  was  31,302,  against  8,547 
in  which  a reduction  was  notified.  The  move- 
ment in  each  case  was  progressive,  the  number 
of  increased  valuations  in  1885  being  14,956 
against  S,452  in  1884.  The  number  of  un- 
occupied houses  has,  meanwhile,  diminished  by 
more  than  a third.  It  is  instructive  to  compare 
the  number  of  houses  erected  in  1875-1878 
(2,255)  and  in  1879-1882  (948)  with  the  move- 
ment of  rents,  as  described  above,  and  when 
the  facts  are  taken  into  account  that  the 
annual  increase  of  population  has  augmented 
from  31,480  in  1875  to  42,000  in  1885,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  new  buildings  for  1883-1885 
(842)  are  in  number  sufficiently  below  the 
average  of  the  eleven  years  under  review  to 
account  for  the  increase  of  rents  to  which 
reference  has  been  made. 


56,000/.  For  the  half-year  the  decrease  of 
revenue  has  been  34,000/.,  to  which  has  to  be 
added  an  increase  of  14,000/.  in  charges  on 
capital.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  an 
economy  of  nearly  22,000/.  in  working  expenses,  : 
including  the  reduction  of  Government  duty, 
showing  a net  difference  of  28,000/.  to  the  bad, 
which  falls  on  the  ordinary  and  deferred  stock.  ] 
The  dividends  proposed  are  at  the  rate  of 
31.  2s.  6d.  per  cent,  for  the  half-year  on  the 
undivided  ordinary  stock  ; 31.  10s.  on  the  pre-  i 
ferred  ordinary  stock ; and  21.  15s.  for  the  . 
whole  year  on  the  deferred  ordinary  stock  ; ! 
carrying  forward  a balance  of  5,900/.  At  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  half-year  the 
dividends  were  respectively  5/.  10s.  and  31.  for  I 
the  half-year,  and  3/.  per  cent,  for  the  whole  j 
year.  The  dividend  on  ordinary  stock,  of 
which  1/.  5s.  per  cent,  was  paid  in  July,  thus  j 
averages  4/.  7s.  6d.  per  cent,  for  1885,  against  n 
4/.  10s.  for  1884,  and  on  the  deferred  ordinary  { 
stock  the  decline  is  from  31.  per  cent,  to  21.  15s. 
per  cent,  for  the  year. 


WITH  reference  to  the  proposed  application 
of  compressed  air,  to  be  supplied  from 
a central  station  as  a motive  power,  now 
contemplated,  it  will  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind 
the  real  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  atmospheric 
system  of  railway  propulsion,  which  was  taken 
in  hand  by  Mr.  Brunei  in  this  country,  and  by 
M.  Eugene  Flachat  in  France.  There  were, 
no  doubt,  mechanical  difficulties  with  the 
longitudinal  valve  ; but  there  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  they  would  ultimately  have  been 
overcome.  The  true,  and  insuperable  difficulty 
was  not  mechanical,  but  physical.  As  the  air 
in  the  main  was  rarified  by  the  action  of  the 
air-pumps,  the  heat  of  the  earth  rushed  in,  and 
raised  the  temperature  of  the  rarified  air, 
raising  its  tension  at  the  same  time.  Thus 
the  air  - pumps  were  actually  engaged 
pumping  out  the  endless  supply  of  terrestrial 
heat  ; and,  indeed,  at  some  of  the  stations  on 
the  South  Devon  line,  the  cylinders  became 
nearly  red  hot.  There  was  no  dealing  with 
this  state  of  things.  In  the  case  of  compressed 
air  the  reverse  action  must,  to  a considerable 
amount,  take  place,  and  the  first  question  as 
to  the  economy  of  this  very  elegant  mode  of 
communicating  power  will  have  to  be  settled 
after  thermometric  experience  has  been  ob- 
tained. It  will  be  well  to  give  timely  attention 
to  a feature  in  the  case  as  to  which  Nature  will 
not  fail  to  assert  her  laws. 


THE  results  of  burning  naphtha  for  the  J 
1 • ~ ~ " 


locomotives  on  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway, 
as  compared  with  the  only  other  fuel  there  i 
available, — wood— have  lately  been  published.  : 
They  are  to  the  effect  that  the  work  done  costs  c 
only  one-fourth  as  much  by  the  use  of  the  former  c 
as  compared  with  the  latter  fuel.  The  amount  r 
is  given  in  the  Russian  dimensions  of  sajeens,  t 
poods,  versts,  and  kopeks,  which  are  unfamiliar  ! 
to  the  English  reader.  The  difficulty  of  ren-  t 
dering  them  in  English  equivalents  is  increased  I 
by  the  arbitrary  and  shifting  value  of  the  | 
rouble,  as  it  is  not  stated  whether  silver  or 
paper  roubles  are  used.  If  we  assume  the  : 
latter  to  be  intended,  and  if  we  value  it  at  23.  , 
(a  halfpenny  more  than  the  last  quotation  we 
have  seen),  the  price  given  as  7 kopeks  per  pood  t 
is  equal  to  0’0466  per  pound  for  the  naphtha. , 
The  consumption,  64  poods  per  verst,  is  equal  n 
to  3,480  lb.  avoirdupois  per  mile.  The  price  : 
per  mile,  cited  as  4'57  roubles  per  verst,  comes » 
thus  to  about  15d.  ; while  for  wood,  with  a I 
consumption  of  442  cubic  feet,  the  cost:, 
amounts  to  9s.  per  train  mile.  These  figures,; 
if  they  do  not  bear  out  the  statements  of  the 
extraordinary  results  to  be  obtained  from  the, 
use  of  petroleum  refuse,  at  all  events  show1; 
what  gigantic  efforts  Russia  has  been  making ; 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Trans-Caspian  linesj 
of  railway.  


ON  Saturday,  the  16th,  there  was  opened  ati 
the  ilcole  de  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris  an  exhi-t 


bition  of  the  designs  of  the  late  AugusteU 
Joseph  Magne,  architect,  and  honorary: 
Inspector-General  of  Public  Works,  who  died! 
in  July,  1885.  The  drawings  exhibited  in-:i 
elude  the  design  for  a cathedral,  which  gained.!' 
him  the  second  “Grand  Prix”  in  1838  ; the) 
drawings  for  the  juglise  St.  Bernard,  the;. 
Theatre  de  Vaudeville,  and  of  various  public 
markets  which  he  constructed  in  Paris,  andm 
those  of  the  Theatre  d’ Angers.  There  are* 
also  designs  for  sepulchral  monuments,  andjJ 
some  water-colours  of  great  interest.  A bio-jj 
graphical  notice  by  M.  Lucien  Magne  accoin-Mi 
panies  the  catalogue. 


AT  the  last  celebration  of  the  “Winckel* 
mannsfest  ” in  Berlin,  Dr.  Robert  laid  ■ 


TTHE  revenue  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
J-  South  Coast  Railway  for  1885,  instead  of 
showing  the  normal  increase  of  about  70,000/. 
over  the  previous  year,  shows  a falling  off  of 


before  the  Archeological  Society  the  full  pro-;r 
gramme  of  the  great  work  on  Greek  andj; 
Roman  sarcophagus  reliefs  which  is  to  be  pub-1 
lished  by  the  Institute.  He  also  showed  s\t 
few  specimens  of  the  plates  of  the  first  volume* 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  appear  in  the  course  oij! 
the  present  year.  The  work,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  projected  long  ago  by  Dr.  Jahmil 
and  begun  by  Friedrich  Matz  ; retarded  for  ri- 
while  by  his  early  death,  it  is  now  carried  or/ 
under  the  excellent  editorship  of  Dr.  Conzo. 
and  Dr.  Robert.  According  to  Dr.  Roberta 
account  it  has  been  found  possible  to  draw  i 
clear  line  of  demarcation  in  that  usually  del 
bateable  borderland  of  Graeco- Roman  ancf 
Roman  work.  In  the  Greek  work  each  sarco:i 
phagus  is  conceived  as  an  architectural  wholel 
and  the  design  of  the  relief  is  superadded,  a 
decorative  ornament.  In  the  Roman  work,  ini 
fluenced  as  it  was  by  Etruscan  style,  the  senso 
of  architectural  condition  is  wholly  lost,  ant 
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hence  the  design  of  the  relief  is  no  longer 
decoratively  treated.  All  the  sarcophagi  are 
classified  under  four  heads.  The  first  and  most 
numerous  class  are  decorated  with  scenes  from 
daily  life  (the  vita  communis  section,  as  Dr. 
Eobert  calls  it),  scenes  of  marriage,  hunting, 
palaestra,  death  and  burial,  and  the  like. 
Secondly  and  thirdly  come  mythological 
scenes,  i.c .,  secondly,  mythology  proper,  scenes 
from  popular  cycles,  such  as  the  Trojan  war, 
myth  of  the  Argonauts,  labours  of  Herakles, 
also  symbolic  myths,  Meleager,  Adonis, 
Alcestis ; and  thirdly,  mythologico-decorative 
scenes,  where  the  meaning  is  more  or  less 
subordinate  to  decorative  intent.  Fourthly 
come  designs  purely  decorative. 


AT  Naukratis  the  Egyptian  explorers  have 
been  rewarded  by  finding  a colossal  statue 
bearing  the  name  “ Aam,”  which,  as  the  name 
is  geographical  as  well  as  personal,  would  seem 
to  denote  that  the  place  was  a Libyan  name  of 
importance.  The  explorers  of  the  Greek 
necropolis  have,  for  the  most  part,  lighted 
only  so  far  on  a number  of  objects  in  terra- 
cotta, which  have  served  to  decorate  coffins; 
the  coffins  themselves,  being  of  wood,  have 
perished.  It  is  noticeable  that  part  of  the 
necropolis  seems  to  have  served  as  a burying- 
place  for  dead  animals,  whose  bones,  found  in 
great  quantities,  are  much  corroded  by  the 
damp  earth.  The  boundary-walls  of  the 
temples  of  the  Dioscuri  and  that  of  Aphro- 
dite, have  not  yet  been  completely  laid  bare 
but  four  pillars  belonging  to  the  Dioscuri 
temple  have  been  discovered,  which  are  in- 
teresting, from  the  fact  that  they  are  made  of 
unburned  clay,  and  decorated  with  painted 
figures  of  oxen.  Some  painted  terra-cottas 
have  also  been  found,  which  seem  to  have 
served  as  a lining  to  the  walls.  In  the 
Aphrodite  temple  a number  of  votive  vessels 
have  been  discovered,  of  the  local  fabric.  A 
short  account  appears  in  the  F hilologischc 
Wochenschrift  of  January  16. 


TN  Dr.  Loewy’s  “ Altes  Stadtrecht  von  Gortyn 
-L  und  Kreta,”  the  public  have  before  them 
for  the  first  time  a full  and  circumstantial 
account,  with  an  intelligible  rendering  and 
commentary  on  the  famous  Gortyna  inscrip- 
tion. The  discovery  is  of  exceptional  interest 
to  the  general  public,  as  well  as  to  the  specialist, 
as  the  inscription  is  so  long  and  so  excellently 
preserved  that  it  presents  us  with  a large  por- 
tion of  the  legal  code  of  Crete.  Minos,  the 
mythical  conqueror  of  Crete,  ruled  so  well  in 
the  upper  world  that,  after  death,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  judge  over  “the  strengthless 
heads  of  the  dead  ” in  the  shades  below,  and 
the  legends  of  his  government,  we  are  sure, 
contain  some  kernel  of  historical  fact  in  the 
economy  of  the  early  island  politics.  The 
inscription  is  full  of  curious  and  detailed 
information  about  the  relations  of  buyer 
and  seller,  slave  and  master,  and  contains 
minute  enactments  as  to  divorce,  and  thus 
incidentally  gives  a lively  picture  of  ancient 
life  and  manners,  and  in  many  points  forms  a 
commentary  on  the  legal  speeches  of  Athenian 
orators. 


A STUDIO  which  has  just  been  established 
in  High-street,  Notting  Hill,  is  likely  to 
be  of  some  service  to  those  who  for  any  purpose 
require  original  designs  in  the  Arabian  or 
Persian  styles  or  in  that  mingling  of  them 
called  “ Turkish,”  and  who,  while  wishing  for 
the  real  thing,  do  not  want  the  trouble  of 
sending  abroad  for  it.  The  manager  employs 
a 8taft  of  Armenian  artists,  the  chief  of  whom 
claims  to  have  been  the  principal  designer  of 
decoration  for  the  Palace  of  the  Sultan  Abdul 
Azziz,  at  Constantinople.  Some  of  the  designs 
already  produced  are  of  considerable  merit,  and 
a collection  of  the  best,  which  is  to  be  issued, 
will  certainly  be  interesting.  We  must  not 
omit  to  add  that  the  execution  of  the  designs 
is  also  undertaken,  and  that  many  are  applicable 
to  metal-work  and  embroidery. 


A RCHITECTS  who  have  competed  for  the 
A Fulham  Vestry-hall,  the  designs  for  which 
we  noticed  some  time  ago,  are  beginning  to 


ask  when  they  are  to  hear  the  result.  The 
inquiry  is  the  more  pertinent,  as  we  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Currey’s  award  has  been  made. 
If  so,  why  are  not  the  results  published  ? Is 
this  to  be  a new  tale  of  jobbery? 


THE  LAST  OF  TAVISTOCK  ROW;  OR, 

NEW  FLOWERS  IN  AN  OLD  GARDEN. 

“ I’ve  had  to-day  a Dozen  Billets-doux 

From  Fops,  and  Wits,  and  Cits,  nnd  Bow-street  Beaux; 

Some  from  Whitehall,  but  from  the  Temple  more ; 

A Covent-garden  porter  brought  me  four." 

Dbtdbn  (Epilogue  to  “ King  Arthur  ’’ ; 
spoken  by  Mrs.  Bracegirdle). 

For  a longer  period  probably  than  any 
similar  open  space  in  London,  Covent  Garden 
has  been  used  for  purposes  but  little  different 
in  kind  from  those  it  originally  served.  Fruit 
and  flower  dealers  and  their  porters  traffic  in 
what  they  term  “ the  garden,”  — its  site 
identical  with  that  of  a pleasaunce  and  her- 
barium enjoyed  by  the  monks  of  Westminster. 
Situated  by  the  ancient  prebendal  manor  of 
Rugmere,  it  lay  between  Queen  Matilda’s 
hospital  for  lepers, — endowed  with  a sub- 
manor of  St.  Giles,  which  was  separated  out  of 
Rugmere, — aud  the  little  village  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Martin.  In  1222  was  enacted  the 
Primate’s  decree  for  readjusting  the  boundaries 
of  St.  Margaret’s  parish.  As  early  as  that 
date  we  have  mention  of  the  area  by  name  of 
Fr&re  Pye  Garden.  Yet  so  retired  and  remote 
was  this  spot  that  it  scarcely  comes  again 
within  the  range  of  topographical  inquiry 
until  the  sixteenth  century.  Henceforward  we 
may  clearly  see  to  how  significant  an  extent  the 
local  names  of  this  quarter  are  eloquent  of 
subsequent  changes.  Eastwards  of  the  Con- 
vent Garden*  we  find  a Via  de  Oldwich  or 
Aldwycb,  running  to  Aldwych  Cross  in  the  now 
Broad-street,  St.  Giles’s  ; and  without  its 
western  wall  a thoroughfare  which,  for  long 
after  the  establishment  of  St.  Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields  as  a distinct  parish  (1535),  was  called 
West  Church  (now  St.  Martin’s)  lane.  A by- 
way, mentioned  in  1612,  through  the  Elms 
Close  or  Seven  Acres  to  the  north,  marked  the 
course  of  the  modern  Long  Acre.f  But  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Peter’s, — whom,  by  the  way, 
W.  S.  Landor,  in  his  “ Imaginary  Conversa- 
tions,” strangely  confuses  with  a lady  abbess 
and  her  cut  salad, — had  perforce  to  surrender 
his  garden,  together  with  other  possessions ; 
and  at  the  Dissolution  this  ground  passed  into 
Henry  VIII. ’s  hands.  His  Bon  granted  it  to 
the  Protector  Somerset. 

Reverting  to  the  Crown  at  that  duke’s 
attainder,  it  was  regranted,  in  conjunction  with 
the  neighbouring  seven  acres,  to  John  (Russell) 
first  Earl  of  Bedford  of  that  house,  in  May, 
1552,  who  converted  most  of  the  land  into 
pasture-ground.  It  was  either  that  nobleman 
or  his  son,  Francis,  who  built  in  the  Strand, 
and  opposite  to  their  former  home,  the  Bishop 
of  Carlisle’s  “inn,”  what  Strype  describes  as 
“ a largo  but  old-built  house,  having  a great 
yard  before  it  for  the  reception  of  coaches, 
with  a spacious  garden,  having  a terrace-walk 
adjoining  to  the  brick  wall  next  the  garden.” 
The  front  yard  was  entered  from  the  Strand. 
The  “ brick  wall  next  the  garden  ” is  the 
southern  wall  of  Covent  Garden.  Two  plans 
are  before  us, — the  one  of  circa  1680,  the  other 
of  1690.  Bedford  House  (it  was  constructed 
mainly  of  wood)  extends  from  the  Strand  to 
the  southern  side  of  Maiden-lane,  covering 
the  present  Southampton-street.J  Northwards 
lies  the  House  garden,  having  an  additional  plot 
or  smaller  garden  to  the  east.  This  entire 
garden  blocks  the  eastern  end  of  Maiden-lane ; 
towards  the  east  it  is  separated  from  the  stables 
by  a passage,  which  corresponds  with  the  later 
Tavistock-court.  The  stables  are  entered  in 
the  south-western  corner  by  a way,  leading 
from  the  courtyard,  which  has  since  been 
supplanted  by  Tavistock-street ; they  have  also 
a gate  at  what  was  then  the  elbow  of  York  and 
Charles  streets.  This  latter  street  has  since 
been  prolonged  southwards  (as  Wellington- 
street),  over  the  site  of  the  gateway,  which 
faced  northwards,  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the 

* The  corruption  “ Covent  Garden  ” is  employed  in  two 
inqunitionB,  quoted  by  Peter  Cunningham,  of  respectively 
9 and  28  E'izabeth;  aud  in  a lease  from  Francis  Earl  of 
Bedford  to  Sir  Wm.  Cecil  (Lord  Burghlpigh),  of  7 8ept., 
1670.  Yet  in  Chamberlayne’s  “Notitia,"  1726,  we  read 
Convent  Garden. 

t Hart-street,  Covent-garden,  was  formerly  styled  Elm- 
street. 

% In  a plan,  Strype’s  Stow,  1720,  this  is  named  Bedford- 
street ; and  the  lower  portion  of  Bedford-Btreet,  as  now, 
is  named  Half  Moon-street.  i 


stable-yard.  The  court  - yard  has  another 
approach,  from  the  end  of  Exeter-street,  since 
Denmark- court.  In  the  plan  of  1690,  the 
gardens  have  three  rounded  projections,  of  which 
two  turn  out  of  the  northern  wall,  the  other  to 
the  west  behind  Maiden-lane.  It  is  plain,  then, 
that  the  Russells’  garden  did  not  reach  west- 
wards to  beyond  Southampton-street.  About 
1630,  Francis,  fourth  earl,  laid  out  the  market 
square, — three  acres, — with  its  Piazzas,  from 
Inigo  Jones’s  designs.  The  northern  and 
eastern  blocks  were  of  red  brick,  with  pilasters, 
and  with  dormers  in  the  fourth  story;  the  arcade 
of  stone.  From  a comparison  we  have  made  of 
several  views,  it  would  seem  that  the  dormers 
were  removed  for  an  attic  floor  about  1825 ; 
the  premises  between  James-street  and  the 
New  Club  (antique  “Evans’s”),  that  are  being 
prepared  for  the  Bedford  Hotel,  give  a fair 
presentment  of  the  original  elevation,  as  shown 
in  Sutton  Nicholls’s  and  J.  Maurer’s  views  of 
1720  and  1753  respectively. 

To  Francis’s  eldest  son  William,  advanced 
Duke  of  Bedford  May  11th,  1694,  King 
Charles  II.  granted  a charter  of  right,  in  free- 
hold, to  hold  a market  here  for  fruit  and 
vegetables ; the  charter  being  subsequently 
confirmed  by  two  regulating  Acts,  53  Geo.  III., 
c.  78,  and  9 Geo.  IV.,  c.  113.  Strype  mentions 
the  appearance,  within  four  years  later,  of  the 
grove  or  small  grotto  of  trees,  most  pleasant 
in  the  summer  season,  beneath  which  they  used 
to  hold  market.  This  avenue  lay  just  along 
the  northern  garden-wall  of  Bedford  or  Russell 
House.  But  on  the  demolition  of  the  house  in 
1704  both  wall  and  avenue  disappeared  too, 
and  the  erection  of  Tavistock-row  on  their  site 
forced  the  dealers  further  into  the  square. 
Soon  afterwards  the  stalls  gave  way  to  the 
booths  and  even  two-storied  dwelling-houses, 
but  only  along  by  Tavistock-row,  which  we  see 
in  the  old  prints ; and  it  is  not  before  1751  that 
we  find  the  square  generally  covered  by 
the  market.  The  central  Corinthian  column 
with  dial  and  sphere  at  top  is  stated  to 
have  been  set  up  in  1668,  according  to 
the  churchwardens  of  St.  Paul’s  accounts, 
as  quoted  by  Peter  Cunningham.  It  certainly 
figures  in  a little  print : John  Seller,  excudit., 
in  the  Crace  Collection,  to  which  a date  (1640) 
is  assigned,  and  which  has  all  the  air,  including 
the  costume  and  certain  local  details,  of  that 
date ; though  it  may  have  been  introduced  into 
a later  state  of  the  plate.  It  does  not  appear 
in  Hollai-’s  view  of  1640.  The  column  was 
taken  down  in  1790,  and  its  golden  ball  was 
subsequently  placed  in  the  garden  of  John 
Kemble’s  house,  No.  89,  Great  Russell-street, 
Bloomsbury. 

In  Covent  Garden-square  Hogarth  lays  the 
scene  of  his  “Morning”  (1738),  the  picture 
that  was  exhibited  a few  months  ago  at  Bur- 
lington House,  and  liis  “ Rich’s  Glory.”  The 
latter  view  is  taken  from  opposite  to  Tom’ s Coffee- 
house in  Russell  (then  Great  Russell)  street. 
The  print,  sold  for  6d.,  was  speedily  suppressed, 
probably  owing  to  its  figure  of  Pope,  who  is 
testifying  in  a most  unmistakable  manner  to 
his  contempt  for  the  “Beggars’  Opera”  and 
Rich’s  triumph.  The  former  shows  the  portico 
of  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  Dutch  elevation  (since 
altered)  of  Lord  Archer’s  house,* — the 
Paddy  Green’s  of  a few  years  ago.  But  here 
Hogarth  fails  of  his  customary  accuracy.  He 
puts  Tom  King’s  Coffee-house  before  the  church 
portico,  where  the  Westminster  hustings  used 
to  be  set  up.  But  King’s  real  station  was  in 
the  south-east  of  the  square,  opposite  to  Tavis- 
tock-row, and  close  to  that  of  its  equally 
notorious  compeer,  Mrs.  Butler’s  “ Finish.” 
Hard  by,  too,  in  this  corner  was  established 
Powell’s  Punchinello,  of  whose  counter-attrac- 
tiveness the  under-sexton  of  St.  Paul’s  makes 
plaint  in  Steele’s  No.  14  of  the  Spectator,  the 
16th  of  March,  1711, — “I  have  placed  my  son 
at  the  Piazzas  to  acquaint  the  ladies  that  the 
bell  rings  for  church,  and  that  it  stands  on  the 
other  side  of  the  garden  ; but  they  only  laugh 
at  the  child.”  These  ladies,  by  the  way,  would 
pay  2s.  6d.  and  Is.  6d.  for  admission,  and  were 
enjoined  not  to  wear  masks  or  riding-hoods. 
So  much  of  the  eastern  or  Little  Piazza  as  stood 
between  Russell-street  and  Tavistock-row  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  March  20tli,  1769.  At  its 
angle  with  Russell-street  (southern  side)  had 
stood  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Dubois’  (afterwards 
the  Three  Chairs)  tavern.  This  was  next  occu- 
pied by  Small’s  and  subsequently  Rigg’s  Bagnio, 
the  cupping-house  known  as  Hummums.  In 


•Built  for  Edward  (Russell)  Lord  Orford,  victor  at  La 
Hogue.  The  view  is  reversed  in  the  prints. 
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Little  Piazza  lived  Thomas  Soufcherne,  author  of 
Oroonoko  and  the  Fatal  Marriage,  and  friend  of 
Drydon,  Pope,  and  Gray ; and,  next  door  to  the 
King’s  Arms  tavern,  Dr.  Berkeley,  bishop  of 
Cloyne,  to  whom  Swift’s  “Vanessa”  bequeathed 
8,000?.  It  was  to  the  old  Hummums  that 
Dr.  Johnson’s  wife  went  to  learn  what  she 
might  about  the  apparition  of  Cornelius 
(“Parson”)  Ford,  nephew  to  Dr.  Johnson’s 
mother,  who,  as  Johnson  says,  died  there 
1731.  The  days  of  the  new  Hummums  likewise 
are  numbered.  It  is  at  this  date  being 
demolished  for  completion  of  the  Flower 
Market-house,  which  was  recently  erected  over 
the  old  site  of  Bedford  House  stables.  More- 
over, it  is  in  contemplation  to  supply  additional 
market  buildings  for  the  sale  of  flowers  and 
herbs,  where  the  garden  of  Bedford  House 
formerly  stood.  So  Tavistock-row  also,  its 
front  much  modernised  of  late,  has  at  length 
gone,  the  last  house  to  fall  being  one  that 
remained  until  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  This 
was  the  dismantled  house  ; Maurice,  the  book- 
dealer’s,  being  No.  13,  wherein  have  lived  Zincke, 
the  famous  enameller  and  miniature  painter,  and 
Nathaniel  Dance.  In  that  house,  too,  Dr.  Wol- 
cott began,  under  the  nom  dc  plume  of  Peter 
Pindar,  his  literary  career  with  his  once 
popular  “ Lyric  Odes  to  the  Itoyal  Acade- 
micians” (17S2-6),  and  wrote  inter  alia  “The 
Pilgrims  and  the  Peas,”  “ Bozzi  and  Piozzi,” 
and  his  satirical  attacks  upon  the  Royal  family. 
At  No.  1 in  the  Row,  north-west  corner  of  Tavi- 
stock-court,  Lord  Sandwich,  when  purchasing 
some  neckcloths,*  first  saw  Miss  Reay,  who  met 
with  her  tragical  fate  at  Hackman’s  hands  as, 
with  two  friends,  she  was  awaiting  her  coach  in 
the  Piazza  after  a performance  of  “ Love  in  a 
Village”  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  In  that 
same  house  Charles  Macklin,  whom  Murphy 
happily  named  the  black-letter  copy  of  Macbeth, 
passed  the  close  of  his  lengthened  life,  having 
been  a constant  visitor  for  more  than  thirty 
years  at  the  Antelope  in  White  Hart-yard  close 
by  ; and  in  the  adjoining  house  (No.  5)  lived 
and  died  William  Vandervelde  the  younger;  and 
Thomas  Major,  engraver  to  the  Court  and  the 
Stamp  Office,  who  in  178-1  furnished  in  twenty 
hours  a perfect  substitute  in  brass  of  tho  Great 
Seal  that  had  been  stolen  from  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow’s  in  Great  Ormond-street.  For  our 
readers’  convenience  we  have  used  above  the 
four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  but,  in 
point  of  fact,  Tavistock-row  faced  to  north- 
west-by-north. 


SOME  LESSONS  FROM  OLD  GLASS. f 

The  difference  between  stained  and  painted 
glass  is  one  mainly  of  terms  ; for  painted  glass 
is  almost  invariably  stained  also,  and  stained 
glass  painted.  Indeed,  in  thecase  of  absolutely 
unpaiuted  work  the  term  technically  used  is 
leaded  glass, — which  again  is  not  so  absolutely 
discriminative  as  it  would  be  if  painted  glass, 
too,  were  not  (as  I have  said),  for  the  most  part, 
more  or  less  leaded.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  more  or 
less  of  paint  which  makes  the  term  “ painted  ” 
applicable  to  coloured  windows  generally  ; 
although,  correctly  speaking,  it  may  be  said 
best  to  describe  tho  windows  of  the  worst 
period. 

The  Early  Gothic  windows  are  clearly  only  a 
carrying  further  of  the  idea  of  mosaic.  They 
are  merely  mosaics  of  translucent  glass  supple- 
mented with  paint.  This  supplement  of  painted 
detail  was  added  probably  from  the  very  first, 
the  strict  mosaic  of  differently  tinted  bits  of 
glass  having  been  most  likely  even  then  used 
mainly  (as  it  is  now)  for  the  sake  of  economy. 

Yet  there  was  something  to  be  done  in  purely 
mosaic  glass,  or  glass  mosaic, — much  more  than 
was  ever  attempted.  The  pity  is  that  economic 
considerations,  rather  than  artistic,  have  regu- 
lated its  development,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, ruled  its  degradation. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  notwithstanding 
the  abstract  character  of  savage  ornament, 
that  mankind  naturally  prefers  pictures  to  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  ornamental  design.  And 
no  one  would  think  of  denying  that  this  bias 
has  led  to  a higher  form  of  art  than  any  mere 
pattern  - work.  But  it  is  nevertheless  to  be 
regretted  that  the  branch  of  art  called  “ fine  ” 
has  been  cultivated  practically  to  the  exclusion 
of  art  ornamental,  which  has  been  so  generally 
adopted  for  the  strict  purpose  of  saving  only, 

* J.  CradocFs  “Memoirs,”  vol.  i.,  p.  117:  he,  though, 
places  the  shop  in  Tavietock-street. 

A paper,  by  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day,  read  before  themembers 
cit  the  Architectural  Association  on  the  15th  inst. 


that  that  has  come  to  be  thought  almost  ite 
raison  d'etre.  To  apply  this  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  the  aspiration  towards  figure-design  leads 
immediately  to  the  use  of  paint  on  glass,  and 
so  to  a neglect  of  the  capabilities  of  another 
sort  that  lie  in  mere  glazing.  They  have  never 
been  tested.  I maintain  that  even  in  figure- 
work,  if  only  on  a very  large  scale,  and  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  tho  eyo  (as,  for  example, 
in  the  clearstory  of  lofty  cathedrals),  splendid 
results  might  be  obtained  without  any  use  of 
paint  whatever.  None  but  those  who  design 
for  glass  can  realise  how  little  tho  coarse  lead- 
lines, cunningly  disposed,  interfere  with  tho 
actual  forms  of  the  desigu  in  glass.  The 
amateur  does  not  suspect  the  amount  of  leading 
in  the  windows  he  admires,  aud  would  scarcely 
believe,  if  he  saw  the  cartoon  first,  that  the 
leads  would  be  so  little  noticeable. 

The  difficulty  in  designing  for  a building  of 
great  size  is  to  be  bold  enough  (witness  the 
recent  experiments  at  St.  Paul’s),  and  the 
leading  necessary  in  absolutely  mosaic  figures 
would  compel  the  artist  to  be  bold, — bolder, 
perhaps,  than  he  would  otherwise  dare  be. 
Tho  windows  immediately  under  tho  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s  suggest  a position  where  leaded 
figure-work  would  be  all  that  one  could  wish. 
At  that  distance  from  the  eye,  and  on  the  scale 
necessary  at  such  a height,  the  folds  of  drapery 
might  obviously  be  leaded  up  in  any  variety  of 
shade  that  was  desired,  and  even  the  flesh  tints 
might  equally  be  glazed  up.  Imagine  the 
cartoon  of  a head  “ blocked  in  ” after  tho  broad 
effective  French  manner  made  familiar  to  us 
by  M.  Legros, — the  shadows,  that  is  to  say,  laid 
in  as  masses  of  broad  flat  tint : it  would  be  a 
very  simple  thing  to  glaze  up  these  masses  in 
the  right  shades  of  glass,  and  the  lead  lines 
bounding  them  would,  at  that  distance,  be 
inappreciable,  if,  indeed,  they  wero  to  be 
detected.  I remember  that  in  the  windows  at 
King’s  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge,  which  are 
comparatively  near  the  eye,  the  heavy  Baddle- 
bars  in  the  upper  lights  have  about  the  value  of 
an  ordinary  lead-line,  whilst  tho  lead-lines 
themselves  go  practically  for  nothing.  You 
will,  perhaps,  be  the  readier  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  what  I suggest  if  you  think  of  the 
way  in  which  the  tesserm  of  ordinary  mosaic 
are  lost  in  the  general  effect  of  coloui*.  It 
seems  almost  impossible,  when  one  sees  it  near 
the  eye,  to  persuade  oneself  that  such  brutality 
of  line  as  the  mosaicist  uses  can  be  made  to 
produce  so  delicate  an  effect. 

However,  it  is  not  very  often  that  there  is  an 
opportunity  for  figure-work  on  the  scale  neces- 
sary to  its  satisfactory  execution  in  pure  glazing, 
and,  where  there  is,  no  committee  (every  big 
thing  now  is  controlled  by  a committee,  more  or 
less  incompetent  by  its  very  constitution)  would 
bo  likely  to  venture  on  the  experiment.  What 
there  is  ample  opportunity  for  is  mosaic  orna- 
ment, which  is  so  much  more  amenable  than 
figure  design,  and  by  means  of  which  the  richest 
possible  effects  of  colour  might  be  produced  at 
a cost  comparing  with  the  common  painted 
work,  which  has  a way  of  always  advertising  its 
own  cheapness, — only  it  would  take  more  brains 
to  do  it.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  those  who 
resort  always  to  paint  have  no  brains ; but  they 
economise  them,  as  they  do  when  they  give  in 
their  adherence  to  traditional  and  worn-out  types 
of  glass  design.  They  are,  indeed,  far  too  clever 
to  admit, — what  they  must  as  artists  own  to 
themselves, — that  their  orthodoxy  is  the  doxy 
of  the  tradesman  sustained  by  a very  present 
fear  of  profits  failing  off. 

The  more  I see  of  old  glass, — and  I have 
studied  it  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  last 
twenty  years, — the  more  I see  how  much  there 
is  in  it  to  admire  and  wonder  at,  and  the  more 
I realise  how  ill-advised  we  are  in  copying  it. 
We  can  gather  from  it,  first  and  last,  nearly  all 
that  is  needful  to  know  about  the  treatment  of 
glass, — but  the  one  thing  for  which  it  affords 
neither  pretext  nor  precedent  is  the  mock 
antique. 

The  art  of  glass-painting  followed  the  course 
of  contemporai-y  art,  up  to  its  culmination  and 
down  again  to  its  decline,  from  good  to  better, 
and  from  bad  to  worse ; and  from  almost  every 
phase  through  which  it  passed  there  is  a lesson 
to  be  learned,  but  to  adopt  any  one  phase, 
even  though  it  were  the  best,  as  our  model,  and 
to  limit  ourselves  to  the  imitation,  affectation, 
or  reproduction  of  that  j^eriod,  seems  to  me  out 
of  the  question. 

The  contemplation  of  old  work  inspires  me 
at  least  with  a desire  to  do  something  too, 
but  something  different.  The  thought  of  how 
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beautiful  it  is,  is  followed  immediately  by  the  , 
reflection  how  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  repeat  I 
it  without  insincerity;  and  the  regret  that  we 
cannot  go  and  do  that  anymore  is  tempered  } 
by  the  consolatory  conviction  that,  thanks  in  no 
small  degree  to  it,  we  can  do  something  that  is  j 
also  worth  doing,  and  which  they  did  not  do. 

Apart  from  any  personal  objection  to  imita- 
tion (and  I admit  that  mine  is  very  strong),  it  . 
seems  to  me  that  neither  the  earlier  mosaic  nor  i; 
the  later  pictorial  glass  can  be  taken  by  us  as  : 
an  adequate  “ authority,”  and  this  not  only  *1 
because  we  live  in  our  own  century,  and  must  I 
march  iu  step  with  it,  but  because  neither  is  ; 
enough.  Tho  early  work  does  not  go  far  i 
enough  in  the  direction  of  technique,  whether  1 
in  respect  to  composition,  drawing,  or  painting;  j 
and  the  later  windows  go  too  far  in  the  way  of  1 
ignoring  the  better  principles  of  glass-painting  a 
taught  us  by  tho  earlier  craftsmen.  To  put  it  I: 
in  other  words,  the  tliirteenth-century  glass  is  \ 
too  crude  in  its  conception,  too  rude  in  execu-  i 
tion,  too  entirely  out  of  touch  with  the  modern  v 
notion  of  art ; the  later  work,  with  all  its 
technical  perfection,  falls  far  below  the  ideal  ill 
of  a workmanlike  use  of  the  capabilities  ofi 
glass. 

We  cannot  conceivably  limit  ourselves  to  ! 
glass  such  as  now  forms  the  glory  of  many  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  nor  can  we  entirely  dismiss  ;1 
all  that  from  our  minds  and  be  content  with  1 
Cinqueceuto  picture  windows.  To  fuse  the 
two  styles  into  one  is,  very  likely,  impossible  ; 3 
but  it  is  possible,  it  seems  to  me,  to  deduce1 
from  both  principles  which  shall  guide  us  in 
producing  something  as  good  as  can  be  done,:, 
without  overmuch  perplexing  our  minds  as  toi 
the  stylo  by  name  of  which  it  shall  bo  labelled. {■ 
If  it  is  really  after  the  manner  of  glass  it  will 
not  be  found  wanting  in  style. 

Very  hard  things  have  been  said,  and  I am: 
one  of  those  who  have  said  hard  things,  of; 
Renaissance  glass  ; but  that  was  in  the  days  l 
when  I was  bitten  with  tho  belief  that  every  r 
good  think  was  included  in  tho  styles  called1' 
Gothic.  I am  less  rabid  now  that  I am  olderll 
and  have  seen  more  and  thought  more,  and  I 
want  to  persuade  you  too  that  there  area 
qualities  in  later  styles  which  arc  worth  our  < 
admiration  and  respect,  and  that  we  shall  not.  i 
reach  the  highest  level  in  our  art, — architec-ik 
ture,  glass-painting,  or  whatever  it  may  be, — ! 
without  having  learned  something  from  all  of:! 
them.  There  aro  few  that  can  teach  us  onlyh 
what  to  avoid.  The  tide  of  popular  enthusiasmife 
has  turned  now  away  from  Gothic ; but  undorrl 
no  circumstances  can  tho  glass-painter  ignores 
it,  for  the  later  styles  will  not  teach  him  all  hiall 
trade. 

It  will  always  depend  very  greatly  upon  our  c 
immediate  purpose  whether  there  is  more  toj 
be  learned  from  one  style  or  another.  The  J 
earliest  glass  will  be  useful  to  us,  mainly  as  nH 
guide  in  church  work,  and  that  especially  on  an 
fairly  large  scale  ; in  a building,  that  is  to  say, it 
in  -which  the  object  is  to  shut  out  or  greatlyit 
to  subdue  the  light,  and  where  the  dimensions  c 
of  the  building  and  the  scale  of  its  detail  are  i 
such  that  the  simple  forms  of  tho  glass  do  not  e 
appear  proportionately  coarse.  Some  of  yon 
will  remember  an  earnest  attempt  that  was1! 
made,  not  so  many  years  ago,  to  introduce  inteja 
the  homes  of  the  nineteenth  century  a rude  and  i 
rigid  form  of  Gothic  furniture,  with  the  result' 
that  it  looked  like  Hodge  in  the  drawing-room/ii 
— loutish,  clumsy,  out  of  place.  The  would-bell- 
reformation  was  not  nearly  thorough  enough.  |. 

A similar  incongruity  occurs  wherever  thdi 
unmitigated  forms  of  Early  Gothic  glass  are'; 
inserted  into  windows  of  buildings  other  thacir 
reproductions  of  thirteenth-century  churchesfi 
Thank  Heaven,  we  have  not  yet  suffered  from  > 
domestic  dwellings  after  the  Early  Gothiot 
manner,  rush  floors  and  all.  What,  I wondord 
would  Baron  Huddlestono  say  to  a reallj|j 
Mediaeval  court  of  law  ? 

In  churches,  halls,  and  other  large  publidh. 
buildings,  wo  might,  as  I have  said,  not  onljii 
model  our  practice  upon  that  of  the  first  glass-b 
painters,  but  we  might  even  out-Goth  thtl ; 
Goths,  and  make  mosaic  glass  that  was  morel) 
purely  mosaic  than  anything  they  have  left  td. 
us. 

So  far  as  big,  bold,  simple  work  is  concerned’-! 
S3  good ; but  there  ends  the  adequacy  of  th(!) 
primitive  models.  In  tho  windows  of  th(M 
smaller  chapels  of  a cathedral,  or  in  the  winip. 
dows  of  an  ordinary  parish  church,  and  mosoi 
especially  in  domestic  windows,  which  are  now  - 
assuming  some  importance  in  the  glass-paiuter’oi  - 
| calculations,  mosaic  will  not  of  itself  suffice:!: 
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We  most  go  for  inspiration  to  Renaissance 
glass  or  Transition  work,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  the 
very  latest  phase  of  Gothic,  to  work,  that  is  to 
say,  not  much  earlier  than  about  the  year  1500. 

The  very  perfection  of  glass-painting,  as 
such,  is  attained  in  cinque-cento  windows,  such 
as  those  at  St.  Gudule  at  Brussels.  The 
breadth,  the  dignity,  the  monumental  character 
of  their  design,  is  unsurpassed,  the  drawing  is 
the  very  best  that  Flanders  at  that  time 
afforded,  and  the  painting  is  something  in  the 
nature  of  a tour  dejorce.  (Therein,  in  fact,  is  its 
weakness).  To  have  seen  such  work,  and  to 
have  appreciated  it,  is  to  be  incapable  ever  after- 
wards of  going  back  to  the  ideal  of  thirteenth- 
century  art.  It  is  not  as  if  our  whole  choice 
lay  between  the  two.  If  I believed  that,  I,  for 
my  part,  should  be  disposed  to  toss  up  the  whole 
thing  in  despair. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  matter  of  painting  that 
this  glass,  and  mnch  other  of  the  period,  stands 
superior,  but,  as  I have  said,  in  drawing,  and 
often  in  design.  There  is  nothing  in  early  work 
to  compare  with  the  large  spirit  in  which  it  is 
conceived.  There  is  often  a simplicity  and 
straightforwardness  about  the  composition  that 
is  not  to  be  excelled.  In  fact,  the  composition 
of  some  of  the  windows  in  the  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament  is  of  a naivety  that  one  would 
be  disposed  to  attribute  rather  to  a designer  of 
the  thirteenth  century  than  to  Michael  Coxcie 
or  his  master,  Bernard  Van  Orlev,  who  had 
studied  in  Italy  to  such  purpose  that  his 
paintings  have  been  passed  off  as  the  works  of 
Raffaelle. 

These  are,  of  course,  superlative  examples. 
The  later  glass-designers  had  not  all  that  ad- 
mirable self-restraint,  that  sense  of  fitness,  that 
supreme  quality  of  style,  in  short, — far  from  it. 
But,  for  all  that,  there  are  generally  to  be  found 
in  windows  of  the  early  sixteenth  - century 
qualities,  more  or  less  pictorial,  which  we  can- 
not at  this  period  of  the  world’s  wagging  do 
without.  That  men  who  lived  before  us  knew 
not  of  them  and  were  content,  will  not 
help  us. 

Why,  then,  can  we  not  follow  these  later 
lights  ? Are  we  so  much  greater  than  they  ? 
No,  but  we  have  seen  what  their  neglect  of  the 
qualities  most  characteristic  of  glass  led  to ; 
we  come  after  the  event,  and  it  is  easy  to  be 
wise. 

The  error  of  their  ways  lay,  in  a word,  in 
too  exclusive  a reliance  upon  painting.  How 
far  they  were  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  glass, 
and  how  far  only  impatient  of  the  restraint  it 
would  have  imposed  upon  them,  may  be  open 
to . dispute.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
painters  of  this  period  (who,  by  the  way,  were 
painters,  and  not  glass-painters  by  craft)  sought 
to  do  in  glass  just  what  they  would  have  done 
on  canvas ; and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
some  of  them  very  nearly  did  it,  but  never 
quite.  The  result  is  in  no  case  all  that  it  might 
have  been  on  canvas ; and  I contend  that  it 
might  easily  have  been  finer  had  they  relied 
more  upon  glass  and  what  could  be  done  in  it. 
The  wonderful  degree  of  success  reached  by 
force  of  art,  in  spite  of  the  material  used,  makes 
us  wonder  what  such  men  might  have  done  had 
they  known,  had  they  cared,  more  about  glass. 

The  unfortunate  effect  of  depending  upon  the 
use  of  paint  in  glass  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
windows  of  later  date,  when  the  decadence  was 
already  far  advanced.  You  see  it,  on  a vast 
and  gradually  declining  scale,  at  Gouda;  and 
you  see  it  very  manifestly  in  the  windows 
ascribed  to  the  pupils  of  Rubens  in  the  south 
chapel  at  St.  Gudule  itself,  where  during  great 
part  of  the  day  colour  is  eclipsed.  But  the 
evil  exists,  not  altogether  latent,  in  the  splendid 
windows  in  praise  of  which  I have  said  so 
much.  Take,  for  example,  the  deeply-shaded 
soffits  ofjthe  canopy  arches,  against  which  the 
golden  swags  tell  so  splendidly  : it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  if  that  coffering  had  been  leaded 
up  in  browns  and  “pot-metal”  yellows,  in- 
stead of  being  so  heavily  loaded  with  paint,  a 
richer  quality  of  colour  might  have  been  ob- 
tained. So  also  with  the  canopy  work  alto- 
gether, if  the  shaded  portions  of  the  masonry 
had  been  glazed  in  shades  of  deeper-tinted  glass 
(as  was  actually  done,  here  and  there,  in  work 
of  about  the  same  period,  by  men  more  tho- 
roughly imbued  with  the  traditions  of  Mediasval 
glass-painting),  the  gain  in  translucency  and 
brilliancy  would  have  been  very  considerable  ; 
and  surely  it  is  translucency,  brilliancy,  and 
richness  of  colour  that  one  can  least  afford  to 
sacrifice  on  glass. 

A glass-designer  has,  so  to  speak,  to  think 


in  glass  ; and  the  men  of  the  Renaissance, 
being  more  painters  than  anything  else,  did  not 
sufficiently  think  out  their  thought  in  the 
language  in  which  it  was  ultimately  to  be 
expressed. 

The  vice  of  over-painting  was  inherent  from 
the  very  first  in  the  art  of  glass-painting,  grow- 
ing with  its  growth,  already  by  the  time  of  its 
culmination  deeply  rooted,  so  that  we  can  point 
to  no  one  period  as  being  absolutely  the  best  in 
tho  history  of  glass-painting.  With  the  most 
perfect  technique  we  have  the  fault  of  obscurity 
already  strongly  marked.  If  we  go  back  to  the 
period  previous  to  the  development  of  the  evil, 
we  find  that  we  have  gone  back  too  far  for 
perfectly-developed  technique. 

But  if  we  can  define  no  period,  we  can  point 
sometimes  to  specimens  in  which  the  happy 
medium  seems  to  have  been  a3  nearly  as 
possible  found, — where  the  painting  has  been 
carried  to  the  highest  point  without  undue 
sacrifice  of  the  translucency  which  is  so  indis- 
pensable in  what  is,  after  all,  only  translucent 
mosaic  painting. 

Delight  in  shadow  seems  to  be  partly 
a national  characteristic.  Certainly  it  was 
developed  in  the  Netherlands  at  a period  when 
elsewhere  there  was  a much  stronger  feeling 
for  colour,  and  it  was  there,  of  course,  that 
the  school  of  chiaroscurists  par  excellence 
arose.  Glass-painting  of  the  sixteenth  century 
is  inevitably  pictorial ; but  there  are  pictures 
aud  pictures,  glories  of  colour,  and  marvels  of 
light  and  shade.  It  is  only  in  proportion  as 
the  painters’  ideal  is  one  of  colour  that  it  is 
capable  of  realisation  in  glass, — and  by  colour 
is  meant  not  colour  in  the  subtle  sense  of,  for 
example,  a Reynolds  (who  failed  very  con- 
spicuously at  New  College),  but  in  the  sense  of 
the  early  Florentine  and  Venetian  painters ; of 
the  men  so  much  in  love  with  colour  that  they 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  anything  of  its  beauty  for 
the  sake  of  qualities,  equally  beautiful  may  be, 
but  less  dear  to  them.  We  find,  accordingly,  in 
France  a quantity  of  early  sixteenth-century 
glass,  quite  pictorial  in  its  aim  and  yet  not 
going  far  beyond  what  may  be  done,  and  well 
done,  in  the  material.  It  is  inferior  to  such 
works  as  that  at  Brussels  only  in  largeness  of 
design  and  strength  of  execution ; in  colour, 
which  is  of  most  account,  it  is  sometimes 
superior.  Indeed,  it  affords,  on  the  whole,  a 
type  of  old  work  most  fit  for  our  guidance  in 
pictorial  glass  of  modest  aim  and  moderate 
dimensions.  Its  pictures  are  always  decorative 
in  design  and  glowing  with  jewel-like  brilliancy 
of  colour,  not  obscured  by  heavy  painting,  but 
modelled  often  with  a delicacy  reminding  one 
rather  of  sculpture  in  very  low  relief  than  of 
the  pronounced  light  and  shade  of  pictures, 
which  pretend  to  be  “real”  in  proportion  as 
they  are  lacking  in  the  qualities  most  beautiful 
in  art. 

It  is  by  no  means  only  in  coloured  pictures 
that  this  quality  of  delicate,  and  as  I think 
adequate,  modelling  is  observed.  One  meets 
with  windows  in  grisaille  (there  are  some 
beautiful  specimens  at  Chalons-sur-Marne) 
which  fulfil  in  transparency  exactly  the  part  of 
sculptured  bas-reliefs  on  a wall.  I have  a vivid 
recollection  also  of  some  medallion  heads,  in 
one  of  the  chateaux  on  the  Loire,  painted  very 
thinly  on  ordinary  sheet  glass,  which  reminded 
me  more  of  some  of  Holbein’s  tinted  drawings 
than  of  anything  that  I know  of  in  glass. 
Here,  if  you  like,  is  something  on  which  we 
might  found  a treatment  of  domestic  window 
panes. 

The  later  Swiss  glass,  heraldic  or  what  not, 
is,  in  like  manner,  most  suggestive,  although  it 
is  usually  on  too  finikin  a scale,  even  for  the 
purpose  to  which  it  is  applied.  But  uowhere 
can  we  learn  better  what  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  delicate  manipulation  and  finish  in 
glass-painting,  than  from  those  same  medallions 
and  heraldic  panels,  to  be  found  in  nearly  every 
Continental  museum  of  any  importance.  There 
are  some  superb  specimens  in  the  museum  at 
Lucerne.  The  Swiss  colour,  however,  is  in- 
clined to  be  crude,  even  where  enamel  has  not 
been  resorted  to  in  order  to  evade  the  necessity 
of  leading, — an  evasion,  by  the  way,  which  may 
be  said  to  lie  at  the  root  of  all  evil  in  glass. 

A beautiful  feature  in  the  best  French  glass, 
as  seen,  for  instance,  at  Rouen,  is  in  the  grey- 
blue  sky  tint,  on  which  is  painted,  with  some 
minuteness  and  much  delicacy,  the  backgi'ound 
of  the  subject,  architecture,  landscape,  or,  it 
may  be,  the  sea.  This  is  going  beyond  what 
is  necessary  in  glass,  or,  perhaps,  desirable ; 
but  there  is  not  much  fear  of  its  revival  to  any 


great  extent.  To  be  tolerable  it  must  be  done 
as  it  was  done  j that  is  to  say,  so  well  that  only 
the  designer  himself  could  be  the  painter  of  the 
glass, — a practice  much  to  be  desired,  but 
scarcely  to  be  hoped  for  in  these  days ; when 
the  applied  arts  have  practically  no  existence 
apart  from  commerce,  and  penny-wisdom  rules 
that  the  artist’s  design  shall  be  executed  by  a 
cheaper,  and  presumably,  therefore,  inferior, 
artist.  One  thing  we  might  learn  from  the  old 
glass-painters  is, — to  treat  our  art  as  an  art, 
and  not  as  bo  much  manufacture. 

The  Renaissance  glass  in  Italy  is  much  of  it, 
of  course,  earlier  in  date  than  that  of  other 
countxies,  which  goes  far  to  account  for  its  indi- 
vidual character.  The  art  was  never  very  largely 
cultivated  there,  for  obvious  reasons  ; and  what 
there  is  is  said  to  have  been  executed  to  a great 
extent  in  France  and  Germany  ; but  the  design 
is  Italian,  markedly  so,  reminding  one  far  more 
of  contemporary  Italian  paintings  than  of  old 
glass  elsewhere. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  any  one,  on  the  slightest 
reflection,  how  well  fitted  are  the  paintiugs  of 
the  Italian  masters  of  the  fifteenth  century  for 
reproduction  in  glass.  The  love  of  simple 
forms  and  pure,  bright,  beautiful  colour  evinced 
in  them,  can  find  more  adequate  expression  than 
ever  in  the  medium  of  glass, — so  much  so  that 
one  is  almost  tempted  to  marvel  (until  one 
calls  to  mind  to  what  extent  Italian  churches 
were  at  the  same  time  picture-galleries)  that 
they  did  not  more  commonly  adopt  it. 

Tho  pictorial  quality  of  Italian  glass  was 
more  decorative  than  that  of  the  Fx’ench  glass 
spoken  of,  partly  no  doubt  because  it  was 
earlier, — and  probably  the  happiest  mean  of  all 
is  found  in  it  between  the  glass-like  and  the 
pictorial.  This  is  a mental  note  that  others 
have  made  before  me.  The  first  of  modern 
glass  - painters  has  drawn  something  of  his 
inspiration  at  that  source.  Mr.  Burne  Jones, 
whose  tx-eatment  of  glass  is  as  workmanlike  as 
it  is  original,  would  doubtless  confess  some 
indebtedness  to  the  teaching  of  certain  old 
windows  at  Florence  and  elsewhere  in  Tuscany. 
There  are  hints,  both  as  to  treatment,  coloui', 
and  design  there  which  no  other  glass  affords. 

I said  both  as  to  treatment,  colour,  and 
detign,  and  I may  add  that  what  was  said  of 
the  inadequacy  of  any  one  historic  type  as  our 
model  in  the  treatment  of  glass  holds  good,  and 
that  even  more  emphatically,  with  regard  to 
colour  and  design. 

Because  the  early  figui’e  glass  was  mostly 
deep  in  colour,  are  we  to  have  no  figures  in 
grisaille  F Because  the  later  glass  was  best 
when  it  was  delicate  and  silvery  in  tone,  are  we 
to  have  no  rich  windows  any  more  ? Because 
the  medallion  subjects  of  the  thirteenth  century 
were  diminutive  in  scale  are  we  to  have  no 
larger  pictures  ever  ? Because  the  Cinquecento 
pictures  were  spread  over  the  entire  window, 
are  we  to  give  up  all  idea  of  framing  Bmaller 
subjects  in  ornament?  And  as  to  that  ornament, 
are  we  to  choose,  once  and  for  all,  between  the 
forms  of  this  or  that  period,  between  the 
formulas  of  design  adopted  in  one  or  other  of  • 
them  ? 

It  is  very  true  that  in  times  past  the  artist 
worked  pretty  much  on  clearly-defined  lines, 
which  can  be  traced  very  distinctly  in  his  work, 
and  mark  the  period  of  its  execution.  But  there 
was  a good  deal  in  that  that  was  mere  fashion, 
only  more  respectable  than  the  fashions  of  our 
own  day  because  it  was  less  ephemeral.  Strip 
off  all  that  unmeaning  and  unnecessary  sur- 
plusage, and  you  will  find  that  the  naked  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  work  of  the  various  periods 
are  not  nearly  so  dissimilar  as  they  at  first 
appeared.  Once  unveiled,  they  are,  indeed,  seen 
to  be  not  only  of  one  kind,  but  of  one  family, 
the  later  only  a development,  for  better  or  for 
worse,  of  the  earliex-, — in  certain  directions,  and 
up  to  a certain  point,  decidedly  for  the  better, 
and  from  a certain  point  very  much  for  the 
worse. 

To  follow  the  development  of  glass  design 
would  be  to  follow  once  again  (and  once  too 
often)  the  well-worn  course  of  the  styles,  which 
succeeded  one  another  in  glass  much  as  they 
did  in  sculptui'e  and  the  rest  of  the  allied  art 
which  go  to  make  up  architecture, — only  always 
a little  in  the  rear  of  ai’chitecture.  The  essen- 
tial thing  is  to  note  how  the  succeeding  fashions 
of  design  fitted  in  with  the  conditions  of  glass- 
painting, what  the  art  gained  from  them,  and 
wherein  they  were  misapplied, — in  fact,  their 
influence,  good  and  bad,  upon  glass-painting. 

The  design  of  the  glass  has  always  depended 
more  or  less  upon  the  shape  of  the  window 
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opening.  The  proportions  of  the  Norman 
round-arched  windows,  or  of  the  Early  Pointed 
lights,  almost  of  itself  suggested  a good  broad 
border  to  the  glass.  And  it  happens  that  in  the 
Renaissance,  again,  when  windows  of  somewhat 
similar  shape  occurred,  a somewhat  similar  use 
of  the  broad  border  recurs  also. 

The  Early  notion  of  breaking  the  space  within 
the  border  into  medallion  pictures,  with  inter- 
mediate mosaic  of  geometrio  or  foliated  orna- 
ment, is  in  direct  pursuance  of  early  Christian 
tradition.  There  is  a painted  ceiling  in  the 
Romanesque  Michaelis  Kirche  at  Hildesheim 
(there  is  a photograph  of  it  here),  which  might 
have  been  used  straight  off  as  the  design  for  an 
early  window.  And  you  see  very  much  the 
same  kind  of  thing  in  the  little  enamelled  tryp- 
tichs  of  Byzantine  workmanship.  But  the  use 
of  the  medallion  form  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  first  Gothic  period ; it  survives  in  some 
shape  or  other  to  the  very  end  of  glass-painting. 
The  cartouche  of  the  Rococo  is  only  a degraded 
medallion  form. 

With  narrower  lancet-lights  came  narrower 
borders,  the  medallions  being  sometimes  allowed 
to  cut  over  them.  This  constitutes  a new 
departure  in  design,  carried  further  in  Deco- 
rated glass,  in  which  it  was  sometimes  quite  a 
feature  in  the  composition,  as  in  the  fourteenth- 
century  windows  at  Freiburg.  Our  eyes  once 
opened  to  the  usefulness  of  a device  of  this 
kind,  we  cannot,  in  reason,  shut  them  to  the 
facilities  it  affords,  whatever  the  style  we 
adopt. 

But  even  in  the  thirteenth  century  there 
were  men  to  whom  that  was  not  liberty  enough, 
and  we  have  accordingly, — as,  for  example,  at 
Augsberg, — groups  of  lancet-lights  treated  as 
one  window,  the  medallions,  of  great  size, 
extending  across  the  three  lights,  giving  all 
possible  scope  to  the  figure-painter.  The  result 
is  effective  enough;  and  an  occasional  break  in 
the  monotony  of  Early  design  is  welcome.  How 
far  such  a practice  should  be  followed  may  be 
open  to  dispute.  But  I think  it  would  be  more 
than  hard  to  deny  the  artist  such  a licence 
altogether. 


that  to  bridging  over  the  space  of  two  or 
more  lights  (or,  perhaps,  the  whole  window) 
with  a canopy  enclosing  a single  subject,  so 
affording  space  for  figures  on  a much  larger 
scale  than  was  any  otherwise  possible, — on  a 
seale,  in  fact,  as  large  as  the  lights  allowed. 
The  later  Gothic  glass-painter  took  just  what 
space  he  wanted  for  his  subject.  In  a five- 
light  window,  for  example,  he  would,  if  it 
suited  him,  carry  one  subject  through  two 
lights  and  another  through  the  remaining 
three,  allowing  himself  equal  licence  as  to  the 
height  of  his  subjects,  a practice  rather  per- 
plexing to  the  eye  accustomed  to  some  sort  of 
symmetry  in  arrangement.  We  attach,  per- 
haps, too  much  importance  to  symmetric  com- 
position in  glass,  which  Beems  much  more 
necessary  on  paper  than  in  actual  work.  In 
my  experience  many  a window  which  has 
attracted  me  by  its  interesting  distribution 
of  colour  has  proved  to  be  devoid  of  symmetric 
balance,  although  I had  never  felt  the  want  of 
it  until  I came  to  analyse  the  design. 

Still  the  confusion  which  results  from  a 
recklessly  haphazard  distribution  of  subject  is 
to  be  avoided.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in 
old  windows  for  the  sky  which  forms  the 
background  of  our  subject  to  get  hopelessly 
mixed  up  with  the  sea  in  the  front  part  of  its 
neighbour ; distant  landscape  is  interwoven 
with  foreground  grass  ; and  the  meaning  of 
it  all  is  only  to  be  unriddled  by  a painful  effort, 
incompatible  with  pure  enjoyment  of  the 
beautiful  colour  of  it  all.* 


This  opens  up  the  whole  question  as  to  the 
desirability  or  permissibility  of  transgressing  in 
glass-design  the  limits  of  a single  light.  The 
glass-painter  is  bound  to  respect,  and,  in  the 
main  to  follow,  the  form  of  the  window-frame. 
But  the  architect,  — assuming  him  to  be, 
humanly  speaking,  faultless  ( quod  est,  in  every 
individual  case,  demonstrandum), — is  compelled 
sometimes,  by  reasons  of  construction  or  other 
equally  imperative  conditions,  to  adopt 
window  shape  not  just  what  he  would  have 
chosen  had  he  had  nothing  to  think  of  but  the 
effect  of  his  window  from  the  inside.  In  such 
a case  it  is  within  the  province  of  the  glass- 
designer  to  bring  it  to  something  like  the  pro- 
portion he  would  have  preferred.  A broader 
or  narrower  border,  for  example,  a horizontal 
division,  or  the  introduction  of  any  strongly- 
marked  shape,  will  make  all  the  difference  in 
the  apparent  proportions  of  a window. 

Already,  in  very  early  glass,  the  designers 
sometimes  took  upon  themselves  to  contradict, 
so  to  speak,  the  window  shape  in  the  design  of 
their  glass ; that  is  to  say,  they  would  divide  a 
too-broad  window  into  two,  and  treat  the  halves 
as  separate  lights  with  borders  of  their  own, 
and  perhaps  the  semblance  of  a quatrefoil  or  so 
by  way  of  tracery  in  the  window-head.  (This 
occurs,  I remember,  at  Bourges).  Or  again 
(as,  for  example,  at  Poitiers),  they  would 
include  two  lights  in  one  design,  with  a border 
only  on  the  outer  side  of  each,  the  ornament  or 
subjects  enclosed  extending  across  the  two. 

In  the  second  Gothic  period,  when  windows 
were  divided  into  many  tall  and  narrow  lights, 
it  was  the  almost  invariable  custom  to  cross  the 
constructional  lines  of  the  window  with  the 
lines  of  the  glass.  This  was,  doubtless,  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  the  architect,  who  very 
likely  reckoned  upon  some  such  filling  to  com- 
plete his  windows.  At  all  events,  they  seem 
to  stand  in  need  of  that  banded  treatment 
adopted  in  Decorated  glass,  to  hold  the  lights, 
as  it  were,  together.  The  use  of  horizontal 
bands  of  subjects  in  colour  across  the  window, 
alternating  with  bands  of  ornament  in  grisaille, 
proved  a very  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
difficulty  of  treating  a tall  window  of  Decorated 
or  Perpendicular  type  ; and  its  use  does  not  end 
with  those  types. 

In  the  earlier  instances  each  subject  was 
completed  within  the  width  of  the  light,  only 
its  weight  and  colour  connecting  the  one  with 
the  other.  But  it  was  only  a short  step  from 


SEWAGE  PURIFICATION. 

Sir, — In  attacking  my  paper  as  to  sewage 
purification  at  Guildford,  Dr.  Thresh  repeats 
his  assertion  that  my  results  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  all  previous  experimenters. 
But  he  carefully  avoids  any  reference  to  the 
exact  quantitative  results  obtained  by  Mr.  G. 
M.  Taylor,  C.E.,  F.C.S.,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished in  various  journals,  and  which  were 
cited  in  the  paper  in  question  ( Builder , vol. 
xlix.,  p.  887).  Thus  when,  after  the  ex- 
pression of  general  doubts  as  to  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  the  details,  he  says 
that  I have  not  adduced  “ a shadow  of  proof  ” 
as  to  the  resolution  and  escape  of  the  putrescible 
matter,  he  omits  to  say  that  he  has  before  him 
a statement  to  that  effect  from  a competent 
analyst,  who  is  a member  of  an  engineering 
firm  second  to  none  in  authority  as  to  matters 
connected  with  water  supply  and  purification. 
I leave  Dr.  Thresh’ s doubts  to  be  confronted 
with  Mr.  Taylor’s  definite  statements. 

The  establishment  of  Government  - paid 
chemists  in  every  town,  as  proposed  by  Dr. 
Thresh,  would  no  doubt  be  an  excellent  thing 
for  the  members  of  his  profession.  How  far  the 
result  would  be  equally  advantageous  to  the 
country  it  may  be  time  enough  to  inquire  when 
there  seems  any  probability  that  such  a step 
towards  the  endowment  of  science  is  about  to 
be  taken.  As  far  as  candour  in  treating  any 
discovery  that  does  not  emanate  from  them- 
selves is  concerned,  Dr.  Thresh  does  not  afford 
the  most  brilliant  promise,  as,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Manchester  Guardian  of  1st  December,  he 
represented  my  dose  of  100  grains  of  sulphate 
of  iron  in  each  gallon  passing  through  ray  tank 
as  being  100  grains  in  every  gallon  of  sewage. 

I must  also  add  that  unless  Dr.  Thresh  has 
published  something  which  I have  not  seen,  his 
statement  “I  showed  . . . that  I had  carefully 
repeated  the  experiments  he  described  with 
several  different  samples  of  sewage,”  is  in- 
correct. My  first  letter  on  the  subject  was 
published  on  October  1st.  Dr.  Threat's  criti- 
cism appeared  on  October  3.  It  contains  not  a 
word  about  repeating  my  experiments,  for  which, 
indeed,  there  would  hardly  have  been  time  in  the 
interval. 

Allow  me,  without  further  comment,  to  reply 
to  the  four  questions  very  pertinently  put  by 
Dr.  Thresh. 

“ 1.  Does  the  process  remove  all  the  sus- 
pended matter  in  the  sewage  ? ” 

Answer. — Yes.  In  the  very  strong  domestic 
sewage  on  which,  as  being  always  almost  per- 
fectly identical  in  its  strength,  our  main  series 
of  analyses  has  been  conducted,  the  whole  of  the 
suspended  matter,  and  29  per  cent,  of  the  matter 
in  solution,  is  removed  by  the  process. 

“ 2.  Does  it  remove  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  dissolved  putrescent  matter  ? ” 

Answer. — Yes.  It  removes  it  all. 

“ 3.  Does  the  Bludge  deposited  permit  of  being 


readily  removed,  pressed,  and  dried  ; and  what 
is  its  nominal  value  ? ” 

Answer. — There  is  no  sludge.  The  analysis 
of  the  precipitate  gives  ll-56  grains  of  mineral 
matter,  and  lf»'8t  grains  of  organic  matter,  pre- 
cipitated from  a gallon  of  sewage.  This  pre- 
cipitate contains  no  slime,  no  lime,  and  no  clay, 
and  does  not  entangle  water  in  the  form  of 
sludge.  The  costly  procedures  of  pressing  and 
drying,  which  form  part  of  Dr.  Thresh’s 
“ typically  perfect  process,”  are  thus  rendered 
unnecessary. 

The  manurial  elements  of  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid  are  not  removed  by  my  process ; 
and  while  the  albumenoid  ammonia  is  greatly 
reduced,  the  free  ammonia  is  increased,  so  that 
any  value  present  in  the  sewage  is  obtainable  in 
a convenient  form. 

4.  Can  the  matter  added  to  the  sewage 
possibly  be  deleterious,  if  ever  used  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  actual  requirements  ? ” 

Answer. — The  only  result  of  an  overdose  will 
be  the  deposit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  purification 
of  the  water  of  the  river  Nethe  at  Antwerp,  of 
a small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  when  the 
metal  has  fully  performed  its  work  of  purifica- 
tion. The  presence  of  a small  portion  of  this 
substance  is  said,  by  the  chemical  text-books,  to 
be  advantageous  to  vegetation. 

Fully  agreeing  with  Dr.  Thresh,  that  “ in 
experimenting  with  sewage  scientific  method 
cannot  safely  be  ignored,”  I enclose  Mr. 
Taylor’s  analysis,  which  distinctly  proves  the 
above  points,  and  remain,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, Francis  R.  Conder,  M.Inst.C.E. 

P.S. — Dr.  Thresh  might,  with  advantage; 
have  added  a fifth  query,  viz.  : — “ Has  it  any 
effect  on  the  main  cause  of  diphtheria  and 
typhoid  fever,  namely,  sewer  gas  ? ” 

Answer. — It  destroys  sewer  gas  in  its  nascenl 
state. 


1 To  be  continued. 
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LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL. 


DESIGN  BY  MR.  W.  EMERSON. 

nHE  views,  plan,  and  geometrical  draw 
ings  of  this  design,  given  in  the  presen; 
number,  are  fully  referred  to  ann 
described  in  the  article,  and  the  quotations  fron; 
Mr.  Emerson’ 8 report,  in  another  column. 


DESIGNS  FOR  STAINED  GLASS. 

These  designs,  reproduced  from  drawings  b;i 
Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day,  are  introduced  here  in  coin 
nexion  with  his  paper  on  the  subject  rea»; 
before  the  Architectural  Association,  and  re 
ported  in  another  column.  The  paper  being  ; 
very  long  one,  however,  we  are  unable  to  fin' i 
space  for  the  whole  of  it  this  week,  and  th 
special  references  to  these  plates  occur  near  th 
end  of  the  paper  in  the  portion  not  yet  pub 
lished.  The  first  of  them  illustrates  an  idei 
taken  from  marble  wall  panelling,  the  central 
panel  of  coloured  marble  being  represented  b; 
a patch  of  red  made  up  of  flames  and  demons 
The  other  illustrates  the  application  of  pnrek 
ornamental  design  to  glass,  without  the  intrci 
duction  of  figures. 


“ What  is  a Bill  of  Quantities?” — I- 

reference  to  a letter  under  this  heading,  in  ouil 
issue  of  January  2,  on  which  we  commented  ai 
the  time,  it  appears  that  we  have  unwittingl: 
allowed  an  injustice  to  Mr.  Cheers,  the  arcliiteo: 
of  the  Slough  Public  Institute,  which  was  tli 
building  for  which  the  quantities  referred  t 
were  made  out.  The  quotations  made  by  on 
correspondent,  the  “ Suburban  Builder,”  woni 
correct  as  far  as  they  went,  but  he  did  no 
notice  that  a sum  was  named  in  a separata 
portion  of  the  bill  of  quantities  for  the  terra-cottt! 
details,  and  a price  per  cube  foot  given  whici' 
would  be  aocepted  for  the  mason’s  work  nameij 
in  the  general  clause  quoted  by  our  corrr! 
spondent.  This  is  not  exactly  “ taking  out  quair. 
tities,”  certainly,  but  it  is  quite  a different  thini 
from  what  was  implied  by  the  “ Suburban! 
Builder,”  that  no  further  information  had  bee? 
given  as  to  the  work  named  in  these  generic 
clauses.  The  woodwork  always  was  givers 
much  more  fully  than  was  stated  in  his  letteil 
The  “Suburban  Builder”  does  not  seem  t 
have  looked  at  the  quantities  carefully  enougii 
before  making  his  protest,  which  was  at  a 
events  a good  deal  stronger  than  the  circumf 
stances  called  for.  We  had  not  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a copy  of  the  “Bill”  again  till  th: 
week,  or  we  should  have  referred  to  the  mattes 
before. 


THE  BUILDER,  JANUARY  23,  1886. 
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ST.  SAVIOUR’S,  SOUTHWARK,  PARISH 
GRAVEYARD,  AND  THE  DISUSED 
BURIAL  GROUNDS  ACT,  1854, 

On  January  15th  last  Vice-Chancellor  Bacon 
gave  an  important  judgment  upon  the  effect  of 
this  Act  in  preventing  the  erection  of  buildings 
on  disused  burial-grounds.  We  gather  that  by 
an  Act  of  1883  for  abolishing  church-rates  in 
St.  Saviour’s  parish,  Southwark,  the  ancient 
graveyard  ; at  the  junctiou  (north-east)  of  Red- 
cross  and  Union  streets,  and  otherwise  known 
as  the  “ Cross  Bones  ’’ ; was  transferred  from  the 
parish  wardens  to  trustees  for  certain  parochial 
purposes  specified  in  the  Btatute.  The  ninth 
clause  thereof  enabled  these  trustees  to  sell  and 
grant  building  leases  of  any  land  so  vested  in 
them.  In  the  following  year  was  passed  an 
Act  for  the  prevention  of  building  over  grounds 
of  this  character.  In  the  fifth  section,  though, 
of  this  Act  of  1881  exception  is  made  of 
“ any  burial-ground  which  has  been  sold  or 
disposed  of  under  the  authority  of  any  Act 
of  Parliament.”  In  May  last  the  St. 
Saviour’s  Rectory  trustees  offered  for  sale 
what  they  described  as  “ valuable  freehold 
building  land  in  Union-street,  Borough,  occu- 
pying the  large  area  of  about  13,000  ft., 
adapted  for  a builder,  contractor,  timber-yard, 
&c.”  They  further  set  forth  that:  “not- 
withstanding Section  3 of  the  Disused  Burial 
Grounds  Act,  1884,  which  renders  it  unlawful 
to  erect  any  buildings  upon  any  disused  burial- 
ground  except  for  certain  purposes,  the  vendors 
believe  that  they  are  entitled  to  sell  the 
property  comprised  in  the  particulars  as  build 
iug  ground.”  They  based  their  belief,  pre- 
sumably, upon  the  terms  of  the  fifth  section 
of  the  Act  of  1881,  which  we  have  quoted. 

It  would  seem  that  Messrs.  Thomas  and  George 
Oyler  bought  the  land  for  2,3001.  But,  having 
made  their  purchase  for  building  purposes 
they  felt  unable  to  complete  it,  inasmuch  as 
the  Act  of  1884  forbade  them  to  build.  A 
summons  in  chambers  having  been  taken  out 
by  the  vendors  under  the  Vendor  and  Pur- 
chaser Act,  1874,  the  Chief  Clerk  adjudicated 
in  their  favour.  The  summons  was  adjourned 
into  court.  There,  'after  arguments  heard  for 
either  side,  it  was  decided  that  whereas  the 
parish  Act  of  1883  was  not  a sale  or  disposi- 
tion within  the  exception  of  the  Act  of  1884 
(clause  5),  and  whereas  when  the  Act  was 
passed  in  1884  neither  the  trustees  nor  anybody 
else  had  power  to  build  over  this  land,  the 
purchasers  were  entitled  to  the  objection  they 
had  taken.  So  the  summons  was  dismissed  with 
costs. 

The  ground  in  question, — marked  by  no  head- 
stones, neglected,  and  recently  a builder’s  yard, 
— belonged  formerly  to  the  diocesan  estate  of 
Winchester  see.  It  had  been  used  as  a place  of 
interment  for  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  the 
Bankside  stews  that  lay  between  Bear  Garden 
and  Clink  Prison.  Sir  William  Walworth,  temp. 
Richard  II.,  held  the  stews  as  lessee  under  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  “inn”  stood  hard 
by,  westwards  of  Montague  Close.  Shakspeare 
makes  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  allude  to  the 
grant  of  licences  by  the  bishops,  in  upbraiding 
Cardinal  Beaufort, — at  that  time  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  — with  the  words:  “Thou  that 
giv’st  whores  indulgences  to  sin.”  “Winchester 
Goose,”  moreover,  formed  a vulgar  term  of 
reproach.  The  “ Cross  Bones  ” served  as 
a burial-ground  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  but  has  not  been  so  used  since  October 
31st,  1853,  when  two  interments  took  place, 
which  were  solemnised  with  all  the  formalities 
observable  in  the  case  of  consecrated  ground. 
It  is  on  record  that  during  the  Great  Plague  as 
many  as  six  hundred  bodies  were  deposited  here 
within  one  week.  About  the  year  1708  the 
Bishop  leased  the  ground,  and  this  for  the  first 
time,  for  three  lives,  for  the  purposes  of  burial. 
The  next  lease  bears  date  June  5 th,  1820,  being 
for  three  lives  and  sixty-one  years,  at  a rental 
of  651.  per  annum.  But  before  the  later  lease 
expired  the  wardens  enfranchised  the  ground 
for  a sum  of  3,3381.  On  November  8th,  1854 
they  leased  the  land  for  a term  of  years ; the 
lessee  transferred  it  to  another,  who  converted 
it  into  a builder’s  yard  and  paid  501.  a year,  the 
vestry  thereto  consenting. 


THE  LATE  MR.  FERGUSSON. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects  last  Monday,  the  President,  in 
reference  to  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  James 
Fei’gusson,  said  : — 

“ It  has  once  again  become  my  sorrowful 
duty  to  announce  to  you  from  this  chair  the 
decease  of  a distinguished  member,  :pa3t  Vice- 
President,  and  Royal  Gold  Medallist  of  our 
corporate  body,  Mr.  Fergusson. 

Few  men  of  our  profession  have  done  more 
valuable  work  than  he,  the  historian  of  our 
art ; and  few,  if  any,  have  achieved  a more 
world-wide  reputation  by  tho  labour  of  the  pen. 
Such  men,  unfortunately,  are  rare ; and  how- 
ever much  some  of  us  may  have  differed  from 
his  views  as  to  the  art  we  practise,  we  cannot 
but  honour  and  admire  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  worked,  and  mourn  the  extinction 
of  the  light  his  labours  were  qualified  to  shed 
on  subjects  of  great  importance  in  art  and 
archaeology. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  dilate  on  the  very  inte- 
resting career  aud  numerous  works  of  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson ; that  has  been  done  by  others,  and  may 
hereafter  be  supplemented  by  those  better 
acquainted  with  him  than  myself ; but  I think 
it  is  only  right  that,  as  your  President  on  this 
occasion,  I should  mournfully  and  publicly 
acknowledge  tho  great  loss  we  have  sustained 
by  the  passing  away  of  so  distinguished  a con- 
tributor to  the  literature  of  our  art,  and  of  a 
man  so  highly  esteemed,  not  only  by  ourselves, 
but  by  many  of  kindred  pursuits  in  the  path  of 
literary  and  artistic  work. 

The  Council  thought  it  right  that  the  Insti- 
tute should  be  represented  at  the  funeral,  and 
several  gentlemen  were  consequently  present, 
together  with  both  our  secretaries,  Mr.  Water- 
house,  and  myself,  to  pay  to  his  memory  our 
last  tribute  of  appreciation  and  respect.” 


National  Association  of  Master  Builders. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain 
will  be  held  at  Derby  on  Tuesday  next,  the 
26th  inst. 


OBITUARY. 

The  Late  Mr.  William  B.  Colling. — A member 
of  the  profession  has  just  passed  away  whoso 
abilities  entitled  him  to  have  taken  a more  pro- 
minent position  than  fell  to  his  lot.  We  refer 
to  the  late  Mr.  William  B.  Colling,  who  died  on 
Sunday  last  at  the  age  of  72,  from  tho  combined 
effects  of  an  attack  of  bronchitis  and  other  ail- 
ments. Mr.  Colling  was  one  of  three  brothers 
who  all  inherited  more  or  less  the  abilities  of 
their  father.  His  younger  brother,  the  late 
Wallis  Colling,  was  clerk  of  works  at  the  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice  under  the  late  Mr.  Street, 
having  in  a similar  capacity  superintended  the 
erection  of  Montague  House,  Whitehall,  and 
other  important  works,  for  the  late  Mr.  Burn. 
As  the  author  of  “Art  Foliage”  and  “ Gothic 
Ornaments,”  Mr.  James  K.  Colling, — now  the 
only  survivor  of  the  three  brothers, — is  well- 
known.  In  early  life  William  B.  Colling  was 
the  associate  of  the  present  President  of  the 
Institute,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  and  of  the  late 
Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott.  Having  studied  at  Nor- 
wich and  London,  in  the  offices,  we  believe, 
of  Brown  and  Habershon  respectively,  he 
entered  the  office  of  the  late  Mr.  Burn 
in  1816  as  confidential  assistant,  which 
position  he  continued  to  occupy  first  with 
Mr.  Burn,  and  afterwards  with  Mr.  Mac- 
vicar  Anderson,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
Unbroken  confidence  and  mutual  esteem  cha- 
racterised this  long  connexion  of  forty  years. 
Seldom  indeed  have  faithful  services  been  so 
ungrudgingly  and  so  devotedly  rendered.  Mr. 
Coding's  natural  powers  were  of  a high  order, 
and  such  as,  if  backed  by  a greater  amount  of 
ambition  and  self-confidence,  must  have  brought 
him  to  the  front.  He  was  an  excellent  draughts- 
man, and  was  well  versed  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  architecture  and  the  cognate  arts. 
His  leisure  was  devoted  to  his  favourite  studies 
of  music  and  languages,  in  both  of  which  he 
was  a proficient.  The  only  works  which  Mr. 
Colling  carried  out  from  his  own  designs,  aB  far 
as  we  are  aware,  were  a memoi’ial  tower  at 
G uernsey,  which  he  won  in  competition ; and 
“ Hendrefoilau,”  a country  house,  which  he 
erected  in  Wales  for  Mr.  Dillwyn,  M.P. 

Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  died  at  Bebington, 
Cheshire,  on  Monday  night,  in  his  83rd  year. 
He  was  formerly  in  business  in  Liverpool  as  a 
goldsmith,  and  was  well  known  as  a collector  of 
antiquities  and  as  the  donor  of  valuable  gifts  to 
the  Corporation  Museum  of  Liverpool.  In  con- 
sideration of  his  munificent  gifts  Mr.  Mayer’s 
statue  by  Fontana  was  placed  in  St.  George’s 
Hall. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Architectural  Association. — The  seventh  ordi- 
nary meeting  of  the  present  session  was  held 
on  Friday,  the  15th  inst.,  at  Conduit-street,  Mr 
C.  R.  Pink  (President)  in  the  chair.  Tho  fol- 
lowing new  members  were  selected,  viz.,  Messrs 
Percy  L.  Marks,  W.  G.  Wallis,  R.  H.  Fowler 
Henry  J.  Treadwell,  Harold  A.  Barnett,  E 
Stanley  Walters,  John  Hutchings,  Thomas  W 
Ketchlie,  and  Walter  Tarrant.  Mr.  L.  F.  Daj 
then  read  a paper  entitled  “ Some  Lessons  frorr 
Old  Glass,”  of  which  we  print  the  first  portior 
this  week  (see  p.  156).  A discussion  followed 
of  which  we  defer  our  report.  The  Chair 
man,  before  closing  the  meeting,  referred  tc 
the  recent  loss  sustained  by  the  profession  ii 
tho  death  of  Mr.  James  Fergusson.  Not  t< 
speak  of  the  great  work  he  had  carried  ou 
in  architecture  and  archieology,  architecture 
students  owed  him  a debt  of  gratitude  for  th< 

History  of  Architecture.”  This  was  not  mcreb 
_ most  valuable  text-book,  but  was  also  om 
of  the  most  critical  works  of  any  country  oi 
any  branch  of  art. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — At  the  meet 
ing  of  this  Society  held  on  Monday  evening  last 
Mr.  Thos.  Mercer,  President,  in  the  chair,  Mr 
James  M.  Hay  read  a paper,  illustrated  by  draw 
ings,  entitled  “ St.  John’s  site,  its  fitness  for  i 
great  cathedral ; design  of  a great  cathedral,— 
its  fitness  for  St.  John’s  site.”  In  his  openin] 
remarks  Mr.  Hay  mentioned  that  these  draw 
ings  had  been  prepared  months  ago,  and  he  hai 
only  waited  till  the  competition  designs  ha 
arrived  and  were  laid  open  to  public  view  befor 
bringing  them  forward.  He  then  proceeded  i 
terse  and  humorous  terms  to  combat  all  th 
objections  that  had  been  urged  against  this  site 
expressing  his  belief  that  the  real  secret  of  i 
all  arose  from  the  prevalent  feeling  of  thpineor 
gruity  of  placing  a Gothic  building  in  clos 
proximity  with  a structure  of  such  a severel 
Classic  style  as  that  of  St.  George’s  Hall.  1 
the  cathedral  must  be  Gothic,  and  of  an  ol 
stereotyped  plan,  then  he  sympathised  with  the 
nhieetion.  A Gothic  building  there  would  t 


objection.  A Gothic  building  there 
an  aesthetic  blunder.  The  genius  of  the  plac 
demands  that  it  should  be  Classic.  Admit  tha 
and  the  site  becomes  the  finest  in  Liverpoc 
although  the  whole  city  were  pulled  down  i 
search  of  a better.  In  the  course  of  his  pape 
Mr.  Hay  made  a suggestion  in  regard  to  tl 
disposal  of  the  proposed  cathedral  with  respet 
to  St.  George’s  Hall,  to  which  -we  have  referrt 
on  another  page.  Some  discussion  folio  we 
and  reference  was  made  to  a memorial  fro 
the  Council  of  the  Society  which  was  read  at  tl 
meeting  of  the  Town  Council  last  week.  Tl 
memorial  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  spec 
men  sculpture  panel  on  the  east  front  of  S 
George’s  Hall  was  out  of  harmony  with  ar 
inferior  to  the  high  standard  of  the  arch 
tecture,  and  suggesting  that  no  step  be  take 
to  continue  the  sculpture  without  further  co 
sideration. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  Great  Northern  Central  Hospital—  T 
committee  of  this  hospital,  in  April  last,  invit 
six  architects  to  submit  plans  in  competiti' 
for  the  proposed  new  hospital  in  the  Hollowa 
road.  In  response  to  their  invitation  five  se 
of  plans  were  sent  in  on  the  ISth  of  Septemb 
last,  one  of  tho  invited  architects  havh 
declined  to  compete.  The  designs  were  _ 
referred  to  a building  committee,  comprisi 
several  gentlemen  specially  acquainted  wi 
hospital  arrangements  and  of  members  of  i 
medical  staff,  who  were  assisted  in  teclinii 
points  by  Messrs.  Hovenden,  Heath,  & C 
surveyors.  The  committee,  after  having  ca. 
fully  examined  all  the  designs,  decided  to  awe 
the  first  placo  to  those  bearing  the  mo: 

Thought.”  Upon  opening  the  envelope,  t 
authors  were  found  to  be  Messrs.  Keith  \ ou 
& Henry  Hall,  17,  Southampton-street,  Bloo> 
bury,  who  have  accordingly  been  appoini 
architects  of  the  new  buildings.  The  drawn 
of  the  competing  architects  will  be  on  view 
tho  out-patients  department  of  the  present  k 
pital,  in  the  Caledonian-road,  for  a fortnii 
from  the  23rd  of  January  inst. 


The  Vacant  District  Surveyorship- 

the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Wd 
this  Friday,  the  22nd  of  January,  the  4 
business  will  be  the  election  of  a District  I 
veyor  for  the  Western  Division  of  the  City 
London,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Rawlinson  Pan 
son,  deceased. 
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INSTITUTE  OF  BUILDERS. 

Tiie  second  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Institute  of  Builders  was  held  at  the  offices, 
31  and  32,  Bedford-street,  Strand,  on  Tuesday 
last,  the  following  report  being  presented  : — 

“In  submitting  their  second  Report  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute,  the  Council  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  state  that  the  arrangements  contemplated  at 
the  time  the  last  Report  was  presented  havo  been 
carried  out,  and  they  have,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Builders’  Accident  Insurance,  Limited,  and  the 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  of  London, 
secured  the  whole  of  the  first  floors  of  Nos.  31  and 
32,  Bedford-street,  Strand.  This  has  enabled  the 
Council  to  throw  open  a Library  and  Reading-room, 
and  they  feel  confident  that  the  facilities  thus 
afforded  for  mutual  intercourse  will  cause  a large 
increase  of  members,  although  the  number  to  be 
admitted  is  limited. 

An  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  depression  of 
trade  and  industry  having  been  instituted  by  the 
Government,  a copy  of  the  questions  propounded 
by  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to  investigate 
the  matter  was  forwarded  to  the  Council,  and  such 
of  the  questions  as  applied  to  the  building  trade 
were  very  carefully  considered  by  them,  and  repliei 
sent  in.* 

ibe  Council  regret  to  announce  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Leonard  J.  Maton,  who  for  several  years  acted 
as  secretary  of  the  Builders’  Society,  and  afterwards 
of  the  Institute,  as  he  felt  he  was  not  able  to  under- 
take the  secretarial  duties  on  the  removal  of  the 
Institute  to  the  new  building. 

Und°r'the  Articles  of  Association  the  President 
(Mr.  Stanley  G.  Bird),  one  of  the  vice-president: 
(Mr.  J.  Howard  Colls),  the  treasurer  (Mr.  George 
Plucknett,  J.P.),  one  of  the  auditors  (Mr.  Geo.  Burt 
juu.),  and  four  members  of  the  Council  (Mr.  Wm’ 
Brass,  Mr.  Edward  Conder,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Lucas, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Randall)  retire,  but  are  eligible  fox- 
re-election. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  the  officers,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Council;  were  all  re-elected ; the  members  of 
the  Council  being  Mr.  R.  Neill,  jun.  (Man- 
chester), Mr.  J.  H.  Trollope  (London),  Mr.  Wm 
Hill  (Gosport),  and  Mr.  Joseph  Randall  (Wool- 
wich). 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES  IN  THE  LAST  HALF-CENTURY. 

I nis  was  the  subject  of  an  elaborate  paper, 
•ead  by  Mr.  Robert  Giffen,  LL.D.,  at  the  meet- 
ng  of  the  Statistical  Society  on  Tuesday  even- 
ng  last.  In  concluding  his  paper,  Mr.  Giffen 

When  the  increase  of  earnings  from  labour 
md  capital  is  compared,  it  is  found  that  the 
ncrease  from  capital  is  from  190  to  400  millions 
®ly»  or  ab?ufc  100  per  cent. ; the  increase  from 
he  “ working  ’’  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
3 fro  in  154  to  320  millions,  or  about  100  per 
ent. ; and  the  increase  of  the  income  of  the 
mnual-labour  classes  is  from  171  to  550  millions, 
r over  200  per  cent.  In  amount  the  increase 
ue  to  capital  is  about  210  .millions ; to  labour 
f the  upper  and  middle  classes,  166  millions  ; 
nd  to  labour  of  the  manual-labour  classes 
79  millions,— a total  increase  of  755  millions, 
he  general  conclusion  from  all  the  facts  is, 
lat  what  has  happoned  to  the  working  classes 
i the  last  fifty  years  is  nqt  so  much  what  may 
roperly  be  called  an  improvement  as  a rovolu- 
on  of  the  most  remarkable  description.  The 
0vv  possibilities  implied  in  the  changes  which 
i fifty  years  have  substituted  for  millions  of 
3ople  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  were  con- 
.antly  on  the  brink  of  starvation,  and  who 
iffered  untold,  privations,  now  millions  of 
•tisans  and  fairly-well  paid  labourers,  ought, 
deed,  to  excite  the  hopes  of  philanthropists 
id  public  men.  From  being  a dependent  class 
ithout  future  and  hope,  the  masses  of-working 
en  have,  in  fact,  got  into  a positibn  from 
hich  they  may  effectually  advance  to  almost 
iy  degree  of  civilisation.  Every  agency, 
•litical  and  other,  should  be  made  use  of 
r themselves  and  others  to  promote  and 
tend  the  improvement,.  But  the  work- 
g men  have  the  game  in  their  own 
nds.  Education  and  thrift,  which  they 
n achieve  for  themselves,  will,  if  necessary, 

all  that  remains  to  be  done.  Whatever  else 
n be  done  will  be  done  all  the  more  easily  if 
ucation  and  thrift  are  practised.  I am  not 
w speaking  theoretically.  I know  from 
perience,  and  from  intimate  acquaintance ' 
tn  working  men.  themselves,  using  the  words 
working  men  ” in  a popular  sense,  what  can 

done  on  very  small  means.  It  will  bo  a 
_ 6 t0  Enghsh  working  men  if  they  cannot,  | 

* See  j Builder,  p,  63,  ante,  " | 


with  comparatively  ample  means,  raise  them- 
selves to  the  standard  of  education  which  Scotch 
peasants  have  long  since  been  able  to  reach 
with  what,  until  recent  years,  were  very  narrow 
means.  In  conclusion,  let  me  point  out  that  in 
the  near  future  there  is  a very  serious  difficulty 
impending;  the  difficulty,  in  fact,  is  already 
upon  us.  Since  I wrote  two  years  ago  prices 
have  further  declined,  which  would  seem  to 
give  working  men  even  a greater  advantage 
than  they  had  then.  But  this  decline  is  due  to 
causes,  as  I believe,  -which  necessarily  involve  a 
fall  in  wages  and  profits.  Wages  and  profits 
must  to  some  extent  be  adjusted  to  the  changed 
prices.  Hence  in  the  present  paper  the  present 
time  I have  spoken  of  has  been  rather  that  of 
two  years  ago,  when  my  former  paper  was 
wx-itten,  than  the  actual  present.  If  I were  to 
take  account  of  the  most  recent  changes  in 
prices,  I should  also  have  to  take  account 
of  the  most  recent  changes  of  wages,  which 
are  all  in  a state  of  transition.  What  I have 
to  suggest  to  all  concerned  is  that  the  fall 
of  prices,  considering  the  length  to  which  it  has 
gone,  is  a phenomenon  which  working  men 
should  carefully  study  in  their  own  interest, 
and  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  some  ex- 
tent for  a l’eduction  in  money  wages.  What 
concerns  them  is  not  “money”  wages,  but 
real  ” wages.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  a 
period  when  money  wages  are  falling,  along 
with  all  other  money  values,  their  real  condi- 
tion may  improve,  because  tho  fall  in  money 
wages  is  less  than  the  fall  in  the  money  prices 
of  the  principal  commodities  which  they  con- 
sume. It  has  been  a great  convenience  in  the 
present  inquiry  that  prices  at  the  end  were 
obviously  much  the  same  as  at  the  beginning, 
or  rather  less,  so  that  there  could  be  no  question 
as  to  the  change  in  money  wages  indicating  a 
corresponding  real  improvement.  But  this 
very  convenience  helps  to  impress  on  my  mind 
the  conviction  that  we  have  entered  on  a period 
in  which  all  comparisons  of  that  sort  are  already 
extremely  difficult.  The  question  is  not  one 
which  working  men  or  any  other  class  can 
avoid. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Messrs. 
Harris,  Jeans,  Leone  Levi,  Benjamin  Jones, 
David  Chadwick,  Stephen  Bourne,  Rowland 
Hamilton,  and  Major  Craigie  took  part.  The 
conclusions  drawn  by  Mr.  Giffen  were  .contested 
in  certain  particulars. 

Mr.  Giffen,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  said 
that,  as  to  rent  and  house  accommodation  being 
dearer  than  formerly,  the  evidence  which  he 
gave  in  his  former  paper  on  that  point  proved 
conclusively  to  him  that,  taking  the  country 
all  over,  the  chief  cause  of  the  increased  rent 
demanded  had  been  the  improvement  in  houses 
and  in  the  accommodation  they  contained. 


THE  CLEANSING  AND  VENTILATION 
OF  SEWERS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  this  -Friday,  the  22nd  inst.,  a report 
will  be  presented  by  the  Special  Purposes  and 
Sanitary  .Committee,  as  to  the  cleansing  and 
ventilating  of  sewers,  recommending  : — 


recommended  ns  a desirable  method  of  ’flushing  sewers 
and  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  districts. 

8.  That  next  to  effectual  cleansing,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant safeguards  against  nuisance  und  danger  to  health 
from  sewers  is  the  dilution  of  the  gases  therein  by  a con- 
stant and  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  sewers  by 
means  of  effective  ventilation. 

9.  That  the  ventilation  of  sewers  in  the  metropolis,  by 
means  of  ventilating  shafts  leading  to  gratings  in  the  centre 
of  roadways,  has  been  the  cause  of  complaint  owing  to 
the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  system  has  been  carried 
out,  the  ventilators  being  deficient  both  in  size  and 
number. 

IP.  That  the  surface  ventilators  to  the  recently-con- 
structed sewers  have  ordinarily  been  placed  at  a distance 
of  from  60  to  60  yards  apart,  with  air-openings  in  the 
gratings  equal  to  60  square  inches;  and  that  the  number 
and  size  of  many  of  the  ventilators  on  other  sewers  in  the 
metropolis  should  be  increased. 

11.  That  the  amount  of  ventilation  afforded  by  large 
special  ventilating  shafts  is  in  no  way  commensurate  with 
their  cost,  and  that  the  adoption  of  such  shafts,  with  or 
without  lire  heat,  or  the  conuexion  of  sewers  with  factory 
shafts,  can  only  be  adopted  in  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances. Where  shafis  with  fires  are  used,  the  sewer 
gases  should  be  allowed  to  pass  into  such  shafts  over  as 
well  as  through  the  fires,  otherwise  the  amount  of  ventila- 
tion afforded  will  be  very  much  limited. 

12.  That  pipe  ventilators  of  large  section,  and  c >n- 
sfruoted  with  bends  and  without  angles,  can  be  used  with 
great  advantage  in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for 
surface  ventilators,  wherever  the  consent  of  owners  and 
oecupieri  can  be  obtained  to  such  ventilators  being  affixed. 

1.3.  That  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  venti- 
lation of  the  sewers  of  the  metropolis  may  be  improved  by 
altering  the  construction  of  many  of  the  surface  ventilators 
as  previously  recommended,  and  by  carrying  up  large  pipe- 
ventilators  at  convenient  points  wherever  practicable. 

14.  That  the  use  of  charcoal  or  other  appliances  for  deo- 
dorising gases  in  sewer-ventilators  is  undesirable,  as  such 
appliances  do  much  harm  by  obstructing  ventilation,  are 
c.  stly  and  troublesome,  and  are  quite  unsuitable  for  general 
use  over  a large  sewerago  system. 

15.  That  during  the  cold  and  wet  seasons  the  arrange- 
ments suggested  in  the  report  for  providing  ventilation  will 
be  sufficient,  as  putiefaction  proceeds  so  slowly  at  low 
temperatures,  and  when  the  sewuge  is  diluted  with  largo 
volumes  of  fresh  water,  that  the  foul  matters  pass  from  ti  e 
sswers  before  material  quantities  of  offensive  gases  are 
generated. 

16.  That  during  dry  and  hot  weather  the  foregoing  re- 
commendations respecting  the  flushing  and  cleansing  be 
carried  out  as  far  as  practicable,  especially  in  sewers  having 
only  a small  flow  of  water. 

17.  That  in  addition  to  these  precautions,  a system  of 
deodorisation  during  the  summer  be  arranged  for  the  main 
sewers  on  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  during  the  past 
summer  (see  pages  23  and  24  of  the  report)  : that  Loc-1 
Boards  be  requested  to  adopt  a similar  system  with  local 
sewers,  and  to  use  all  their  influence  to  induce  house- 
holders to  employ  in  their  house-drains  suitable  deodo- 
rising agents  during  periods  of  high  temperature  and 
drought. 

13.  That  manufacturers  and  others  discharging  refuse 
into  the  sewers  be  compelled  to  so  treat  their  waste  wafer 
(by  such  process  as  they  may  deem  fit,  but  to  tho  Board’s 
satisfaction),  that  it  shall  have  no  greater  deoxidising 
power  than  average  household  sewage. 

19.  That  the  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  recommend 
the  Board  to  exerc  se  the  powers  given  by  the  83rd  section 
ofthe  Metropolis  Management  Amendment  Act  for  makir  g 
by-laws  for  the  guidance,  direction,  and  control  of  tho 
Vestries  and  District  Boards,  and  other  persons  in  relation 
to  the  maintenance,  cleansing,  ventilation,  &e.,  of  sewers, 
until  it  is  shown  that  the  suggestions  made  in  the  report 
have  not  been  voluntarily  adopted. 

We  may  return  to  the  subject  next  week. 


1.  That  any  old  and  defective,  disused,  or  partially  dis- 
used sewers  which  may  remain  in  any  part  of  the  metro- 
polis should  be  disconnected  from  the  present  sewerage 
system, -cleansed,  and  tilled  up ; and  that,  where  necessary, 
pipe  or  other  proper  sewers  should  be  substituted. 

2.  That  stringent  measures  be  taken  by  tho  Board,  and 
by  the  Vestries  and  District  Boards,  (a),  for  preventing 
road-sweepings  passing  into  sewers;  (6),  for  preventing 
the  discharge  into  sewers,  from  manufactories  and  other 
places,  of  improper  substances,  such  as  chemicaljrefuse  or 
trade  filth,  or  of  hot  water  or  steam,  bo  as  to  be  the  cause 
of  nuisance. 

3.  That  the  most  important  requirement  for.  keeping 

sewers  in  satisfactory  condition  is  a supply  of  jvater  suffi- 
cient in  quantity  to  carry  the  sewage  in' suspension  through 
the  sewers.  * 

4.  That  whenever  the  supply  of  water  in  sewers  is  in- 
sufficient for  cleansing  the  sewers,  effectual  provision  for 
cleansing  such  sewers  should  be  adopted  by  flushing  or 
other  means. 

6.  That  ope  of  the  most  effectual  methodfe'"  of  flushing 
would  be,  by  means_of  water  simultaneously  discharged 
into  house  drains,  as  such  a simultaneous  discharge  would 
flush  branch  sewers,  then  local  sewers,  and  Anally  main 
sewers;  that  such  a method  of  flushing  can  be  effectually 
carried  out  by  householders  flushing  their  house  drains 
periodically  and  simultaneously  at  stated  times ; that  a 
great  number  of  householders  would  probably  be  willing 
to  co-operate  with  the  authorities  in  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  sewers  in  their  district  in  this  way  ; and  that  it 
is  desirable  that  the  several  Vestries  and  District  Boards 
should  intimate  upon  what  days  and  at  what  lioui-s  house- 
holders should  flush  their  drains. 

6.  That  provision  near  the  heads  of  branch  sewers,  for 
flushing  such  sewers  from  their  commencement,  is  to  be 
desired. 

7.  That  the  pracliee  of  flushing  the  courts,  alleys,  small 
streets,  &c.,  in  poor  districts,  ixi  summer,  is  to  be  highly  | capital  and  plant. 


Royal  School  of  Mines. — Prof.  Warington 
Smyth,  F.R.S.,  in  continuing  bis  lectures  upon 
mining,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Geological  Museum, 
Jermyn-street,  spoke  at  length  upon  the  con- 
siderations necessary  before  venturing  to  re- 
open a mine  after  it  has  once  been  abandoned, 
and  particularly  the  different  systems  in  vogue 
of  estimating  the  value  of,  the  workings.  It  is 
necessai’y  that  the  lode  should  be  tested  at  a 
great  number  of  points,  and  no  reliance  placed 
upon  the  select  few.  Some  of  the  most  mon- 
strous impostures  brought  before  the  country 
have  been  due  to  a lode  having  been  tested  at 
one  or  two  convenient  points,  and  then  state- 
ments made  on  the  assumption  that  the  lode 
throughout  would  be  of  the  same  character. 
The  correct  course  is  to  take  fair  and  average 
samples  pf  the  lode  from  a great  number  of 
separate  spots,  build  them  up  into  a circular 
pile,  cut  it  through  by  cross  trenches,  mix  one 
of  the  quadrants  obtained,  aud  proceed  as 
before,  till  we  get  a last  sample  for  examina- 
tion, which  may  l'easonably  be  considered  a fair 
average  of  the  whole.  Even  in  a slate-quarry, 
the  blasting  of  a few  pieces  of  rock,  in  which 
the  cleavage  seems  perfect,  is  not  sufficient  to 
show  the  real  value  of  the  mass.  Nothing  but 
the  actual  working  of  it  can  do  so.  In  the  case 
of  mineral  deposits  there  is  often  a considerable 
cover  of  gossan,  which  renders  superficial  trials 
of  little  value,  in  which  case  preliminary 
operations  soon  merge  into  actual  mining.  The 
true  character  of  a lode  can  only  be  obtained 
by  running  levels  through  a considerable  length 
of  ground,  and  frequently  a depth  of  thirty  or 
forty  fatlioms ; sometimes  sixty  or  eighty 
fathoms  have  to  be  reached  before  profitable 
returns  may  be  expected,  in  which  case  it  is 
evident  that  little  can  be  done  without  sufficient 
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Liverpool  Cathedral.-Block  Plan  of  Ur.  Jas.  Hay’s  Suggested  Treatment. 


Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  " ? I d( 
not  see  his  name  in  the  “ Kalendar  ” in  any  suet 
important  capacity, — for  important,  and  indeec 
all-important,  such  an  office  would  be.  If  it 
were  proposed  to  a general  meeting  to  confei 
upon  any  person  whatever  that  title  formally 
I,  for  one,  should  certainly  object  most  earnestly 
What  would  it  mean  ? Nothing  less  than  Grant 
Gatekeeper  of  the  Guild  ! And  most  emphati 
cally  so  if  a personage  with  such  a sounding 
appellation  were  to  be  allowed  to  whistle  all  thi 
candidates  to  the  feet  of  Gamaliel  in  the  wa; 
now  done.  I know  something  about  exams,  b; 
this  time,  and  I happen  besides  to  be  the  sol 
survivor  of  those  by  whom  the  “Voluntar 
Examination”  of  the  Institute  was  organise: 
many  years  ago,  with  a success  which  leads  m 
to  ask  again  and  again  (and  I never  get  a 
answer)  what  has  become  of  it.  I may  tak 
leave,  therefore,  to  advise  the  young  men  nc 
to  go  to  Mr.  Cates,  but  to  memorialise  th 
Institute  instead,  and  demand  a proper  undei 
standing  as  to  how  far  this  exam,  really  is  mean 
to  go.  Matters  are  in  such  a state  at  the  Inst: 
tute  just  now  that  I write  this  letter  with  nc 
a little  inclination  to  tremble  ; but  I feel  thi, 
we  have  all  been  keeping  silence  too  long,  ar 
so  I venture,  if  with  many  misgivings,  to  appei 
to  the  Builder.  .Robert  Kerr.  < 


THE  LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL. 

A NEW  SUGGESTION. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural Society  on  Monday  evening  last, 
elsewhere  mentioned,  Mr.  James  nay  read 
a paper  in  illustration  of  a design  which  he 
had  made  for  a cathedral  for  the  site  now 
recommended.  The  accompanying  is  a block 
plan  showing  his  proposal  for  the  placing 
of  the  cathedral,  with  its  main  axis  at  right 
angles  with  that  of  St.  George’s  Hall,  and 
centrally  with  the  latter  building,  so  that  the 
two  buildings  would  form  an  architecturally- 
connected  group,  the  cathedral  being,  of  course, 
Classic  in  its  architecture.  We  can  say  nothing 
of  the  design,  whioh  we  have  not  seen,  but  this 
idea  of  the  treatment  of  the  plan  is  unques- 
tionably a very  fine  one,  and  well  worth 
consideration. 


PROJECTIONS  BEYOND  THE  BUILDING 
LINE. 

GREENWICH  DISTRICT  BOARD  OF  WORKS  V.  HOILE. 

At  the  Greenwich  Police-court,  Mr.  Alfred  Hoile, 
builder,  of  40,  Colfe-road,  Forest  Hill,  was  sum- 
moned before  Mr.  Marsham,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Greeuwich  District  Board  of  Works,  for  erect- 
ing certain  buildings  in  Mai  pas- road,  Brockley, 
beyond  the  general  building  line  as  defined  by  the 
Superintending  Architect  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  An  order  to  demolish  was 
asked. 

Mr.  Morton  Smith,  counsel  for  the  Board,  said 
the  houses  and  shops  were  commenced  in  June  last. 

A plan  was  deposited  with  the  Greenwich  Board, 
who  thereupon  obtained  a certificate  from  Mr.  Vu'.- 
liamy  fixing  the  building  line.  The  defendant 
erected  the  houses  as  he  had  begun  them,  however, 
and  there  was  no  doubt  they  exceeded  the  building 
line. 

Mr.  Glen,  who  appeared  for  the  defendant,  raised 
an  objection  to  the  certificate  of  the  Superintending 
Architect  being  put  in  without  Mr.  Vulliamy  being 
put  in  the  box. 

Mr.  Marsham,  however,  admitted  the  certificate. 

After  some  formal  evidence,  Mr.  Glen  submitted, 
first,  that  the  buildings  having  been  roofed  in  at  the 
date  of  the  certificate  no  proceedings  could  betaken 
against  the  builder.  They  were  completed,  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  the  builder  was 
concerned,  and  any  proceedings  must  be  against 
the  owner  or  occupier.  He  further  submitted  that 
the  Board  were  precluded  from  proceedings,  because 
they  had  not,  as  required  by  the  Act,  given  notice 
of  objection  within  fifteen  days  after  the  defendant 
had  deposited  his  plans.  It  was  only  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  building  that  his  unfortunate  client 
knew  that  he  had  transgressed. 

Mr.  Morton  Smith  said  the  defendant  was  warned 
in  July  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Smith,  the  Board's  engineer, 
that  if  he  built  where  he  had  placed  his  footings  he 
would  exceed  the  building  line. 

Tho  defendant  denied  that  any  such  conversation 
took  place. 

Mr.  Glen,  in  continuation,  submitted  that,  before 
adjudicating,  his  Worship  must  have  proof  that  both 
parties  were  heard  before  the  Superintending  Archi- 
tect. Another  point  was  that  the  Superintending 
Architect  had  treated  the  land  in  question  as  vacant 
ground,  whereas  there  was  a School  Board  building 
previously  upon  it  and  projecting  beyond  the  line 
of  the  buildings  now  complained  of. 


Mr.  Vulliamy,  who  had  been  subpoenaed  by  the 
defence,  stated  that  when  ho  made  the  line  of 
building,  he  was  not  made  acquainted  with  the  tact 
that  there  was  any  building  on  the  land  previously. 

Mr.  Smith  said  the  school  was  a temporary  iron 
building,  for  which  a licence  was  granted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

After  hearing  the  evidence,  Mr.  Marshain  said 
the  only  question  seemed  to  be  whether  the  Board 
ought  to  have  given  notice. 

Mr  Smith  contended  that  the  76th  section  of  the 
Act  18  & 19  Vic.,  cap.  120,— the  one  under  which 
it  was  directed  that  notice  should  be  given  by  the 
District  Board  within  fifteen  days,— related  only  to 
drainage  and  tho  construction  of  drains. 

Mr.  Marsham,  who  bad  taken  some  time  to  con- 
sider his  decision,  and  had  viewed  the  loaisin  quo, 
said  he  bad  no  doubt  that  the  section  related  to  the 
drains  alone,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
District  Board  to  give  fourteen  days’  notice  of 
objection.  When  the  Act  in  question  was  passed, 
the  whole  matter  of  building  lines  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  vestries,  but  now  the  Superintending  Archi- 
tect fixed  the  line,  and  tho  whole  procedure  was 
altered.  He  made  an  order  for  the  demolition  of 
the  houses,  with  51.  5s.  costs. 

A case  for  a Superior  Court,  on  the  point  of  law 
as  to  notice  by  the  District  Board,  was  applied  for 
and  granted.  


"PLUMBERS  AND  PARLIAMENT.” 

Sir, — The  very  sensible  letter  upon  this  subje 
in  your  issue  of  the  2nd  inst.  [p.  613],  sign' 
“C.  A.  M.  B.,”  suggests  that  the  Plumbers’  Cot 
pany,  who  are  making  laudable  efforts  to  improi 
the  technical  knowledge  of  the  members  of  t 
trade,  should  also  endeavour  to  reform  varioi 
anomalies  now  existing  in  the  same. 

I quite  agree  with  the  writer  of  this  lettor,  bin 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  question  should  1 
taken  up  by  the  builders  themselves,  who  u 
doubtedly  employ  the  largest  number  of  men  i 
this  particular  branch. 

Where  is  the  Central  Association  of  Masts 
Builders,  which,  as  representing  the  buildei 
should  take  up  and  deal  with  matters  so  importtj 
to  its  members  ? 

It  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  much  to  <| 
with  plumbers  that  their  class  prejudices  are  vq 
great,  and  that  some  of  these  are  not  to  the  interel 
of  tho  community  at  large  ; for  instance,  it  sees 
unreasonable  that  they  should  work  different  hoij 
to  all  other  trades  employed  upon  a building,  £ j 
this  in  the  short  winter  days,  when  the  use  ofa  i 
ficial  light  is  an  absolute  necessity  ; of  course  til 
do  little  or  no  work  in  this  half- hour,  but  t 
only  makes  the  danger  and  risk  of  fire  the  great! 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  plumbers  are  responsij 
for  many  losses  in  this  way.  F.  Ml 


THE  EXAMINATION  IN  ARCHITECTURE 
(INSTITUTE). 

Sir, — -Will  you  allow  me  to  object  very 
strongly  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Arthur  Cates 
published  in  last  week’s  Builder  [p.  143]  ? If 
there  be  one  principle  of  administration  more 
fixed  than  another  with  reference  to  official 
‘‘exams.,”  it  is  that  there  shall  be  no  private 
intercourse  between  examiners  and  examinees. 
Now,  I understand  Mr.  Cates’s  letter  to  indicate, 
in  the  first  place,  that  the  exam,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Associates  is  something  like  a failure ; 
and  as  he  advertises  himself  to  be  “ Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners  ” I am  disposed  to 
suggest  that  it  may  be  very  much  his  fault.  I 
took  an  opportunity  a fortnight  ago,  when 
sitting  (on  thorns)  with  the  Council  on  the 
Charter  inquiry,  to  challenge  the  policy  of  the 
examiners  (which  I referred  to  advisedly  as  the 
policy  of  Mr.  Cates)  in  not  publishing  the  past 
examination  questions  in  the  way  that  is 
customary ; and  I was  supported  by  Professor 
Roger  Smith,  and,  I think,  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
amongst  others  present.  I fear  our  remon- 
strances must  have  made  no  impression,  for 
within  a few  days  out  comes  this  letter.  At  the 
same  time,  at  last  Monday’s  quarterly  election 
of  members,  not  a single  Associate  was  put  up. 
Then,  when  I look  into  the  new  “ Kalendar”  of 
the  Institute,  I must  confess  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  work  for  the  exam,  completely 
takes  my  breath  away.  Nearly  a hundred 
books  are  catalogued  as  representing  p art  of 
the  reading  required,  while  the  explanations 
further  given  appear  to  cover  the  work  of  a loDg 
lifetime.  And  all  this  for  the  test  to  be  applied 
to  a youth  of  one-and-twenty,  to  prove  that  he 
is  up  to  tho  average  of  his  compeers, — all  that 
the  Institute  is  entitled  to  require.  Then,  I am 


Sir,—  jQ  reply  to  Mr.  George  Shaw’s  letter  in  yn 
last  issue,  I beg  to  enclose  a copy  of  a letter  rj 
warded  to  him,  and  which  up  to  the  present  hasi 
beeii  acknowledged.  J 

The  letter  was  posted  on  August  20th,  loop,  j 
not  having  been  returned  by  the  Post-Office  aut 
rities,  was,  I presume,  delivered  by  them  in  due. 
course  of  post.  1 

Since  I wrote  the  Worshipful  Master,  tho  otfcj 
of  this  Association  have  been  removed  to  .< 
Bedford-street,  Strand,  W.C. 

E.  S.  HENSHAW, 

Secretary  of  the  Central  Association  cj 
Master  Builders  of  London. 


[copy.] 

“ Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  of  Lon: 

27,  KiDg-street,  Covent-garden,  W.G.. 

London,  20th  August,  1S& 
Sir,— A statement  delivered  by  you  at  a meet 
of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers,  hek 
he  29th  June  last,  having  recently  been  placec 
my  hands  for  perusal,  I gather  from  a remark  the! 
that  the  co-operation  of  other  trades  connected  J 
house-building  is  sought.  It  occurs  to  me  to  sugj 
that  at  least  one  representative  from  this  Asst 


A 

tion  and  likewise  from  the  National  Associatidf 

. , 1 -T-,  ..I  _r  r. i.  / \ T ..  WT 


Master  Builders  of  Great  Britain  (Mr.  W.  Knoil 
Lord-street,  Liverpool,  Secretary),  might  be  a : 
to  join  your  Council. 

i think  it  would  also  be  to  the  advantage  o: 
Council  to  have  a representative  from  the  Inst, 
of  Builders  ; of  this,  Mr.  L.  J.  Maton,  21,  Car; 
ireet,  E.C.,  is  the  Secretary. 

I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  Henshaw,  Secretatji 
To  the  Worshipful  Master  of  the  Plumbers’  si 
Company, 

6,  Lawrence  Pountney-lane,  E.C.” 


LIFTS  AT  No.  4,  UPPER  THAMES  STRIf! 

Sir,— In  reference  to  your  notice  of  Mi 
Steven  Bros.’  now  premises,  No.  4,  Upper  Tb 
street,  E.C.,  in  last  week’s  issue  [p.  142],  Mi 
Steven  Bros,  authorise  us  to  ask  you  to  mention' 
we  supplied,  in  addition  to  the  hydraulic  pasajj 
lift  mentioned  in  your  notice,  hydraulic  gooof 

, - and  crane,  all  three  being  worked  by  pressureiB 

prompted  to  ask,  by  what  official  authority  or  the  mains  of  the  London  Hydraulic  Power  Co ; 
permission  Mr.  Cates  advertises  himself  as'  Falmouth-road,  S.E.  R.  Waygood  & a 
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"TWO  DOOMED  LONDON  CHURCHES.’ 

Sin, — I have  been  waiting  for  some  other  and 
your 


better-iuformed  person  to  correct  an  error u 

issue  for  January  9th,  in  regard  to  the  notice  of  the 
de -consecration  of  two  out  of  the  four  of  the  London 
churches.  You  state  that  one  of  the  four  is  “St. 
Thomas  in  the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls,”  and  then  proi 
ceed  to  give  an  account  of  “ The  Rolls  Chapel,” 
which  is  altogether  another  place.  St.  Thomas  in 
the  Liberty  of  the  Rolls  (and  which  is  to  be  pulled 
down  shortly)  is  a church  built  by  the  law  stationers 
of  Chancery-lane  some  fifty  years  or  so  ago  (the 
Incumbent  of  which  is  a Mr.  Moran),  and  is  situated 
in  Bream’s-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  and  is  from 
every  point  of  view  a very  different  place  in  interest 
to  the  Rolls  Chapel  situated  in  Rolls-yard.  I trust 
you  will  kindly  insert  some  notice  of  this  correction, 
as  I dare  say  there  are  numerous  other  readers  of 
your  interesting  paper  who  would  share  my  very 
great  regrets  at  any  interference  by  the  Goths  and 
Vandals  of  this  destructive  age  with  such  an  edifice 
as  the  Chapel  of  the  Rolls. 

J.  Allen  Atkinson, 

The  Grandson  of  one  of  the  contributors 
to  the  building  of  “St.  Thomas  in  the 
Liberty  of  the  Rolls.” 


***  The  mistake  arose,  not  from  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  but  from  an  oversight  in 
revision  and  condensing  of  the  article,  and  the 
omission  of  some  portions  of  it. 


THE  SNOWSTORM  AND  THE  VESTRIES. 

Sin,— With  reference  to  the  above,  both  the 
vestries  and  their  surveyors  have  recently  experi- 
enced a fair  amount  of  obloquy  at  the  hands  of  a 
generally  unthinking  public.  I do  not  for  a moment 
wish  to  exonerate  from  blame  those  to  whom  it  is 
due,  but  a consideration  of  the  figures  below  will 
prove  the  unreasonableness  of  the  complaints  of 
many  persons  whose  object  in  life  is  attained  when 
they  see  their  names  in  the  local  papers  in  connexion 
with  a complaint.  Indeed,  many  persons  obtain  a 
great  deal  of  cheap  popularity  by  this  simple  means, 
who  otherwise  would  be  unheard  of  and  unknown. 
With  regard  to  the  recent  snowstorm,  the  figures  re- 
lating to  the  amounts  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the 
Attendant  expense,  are  simply  appalling. 

According  to  the  figures  given  by  Sir  Joseph 
bazalgette,  when  addressing  the  Institution  of  Civil 
ttiogineers  as  President,  in  1S78,  the  mileage  of  the 
netropohs  streets  exceeded  1,700,  the  width  between 
;he  channels  being  30  ft.  ; if  we  add  18  ft.  for  the 
ootways,  and  allow  for  the  increase  since  that  date 
:6®Kfial  area  wil1  cert™]y  be  not  less  than 
>4,000,000  square  yards.  My  own  observations 
iroved  that  the  recent  fall  was  equal  to  a depth 
> 6 “-when  compressed  as  carted,  therefore 
be  quantity  to  be  dealt  with  amounted  to  no  less 
ban  4,500,000  cubic  yards.  Allowing  for  the  dis- 
ance  to  the  available  tips,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a 
,art  1°  S?6*’ ' "lth  “ore  than  20  cubic  yards  per  diem, 
bus  „o, 000  horses  and  carts  and  drivers  would  be 
Cd’£D0stinf'  ,at  10s-  Per  diem>  112,500 L,  and 
i„„  7^ooifS-caiid  sweePers>  costing,  at  3s.  4d.  a 
lay,  /o,000t.,  if  the  snow  were  cleared  in  one  day. 

J hat  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  must  be  at  once 
onceded  ; indeed,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  all 
he  snow  could  be  cleared  in  twenty  days,  and  it 
Jllows  that  carting  can  only  be  practised  to  a very 
mited  extent,  and  that  should  be  in  the  direction 
t freeing  the  principal  thoroughfares,  crossings 
c.,  from  snow.  In  my  district,— Wimbledon,— the 
uaimties  to  be  dealt  with  were  only  one-hundredth 
! the  above,  and  although  every  man  that  offered 
is  services  was  engaged  at  4s.  per  diem,  twenty 
■as  the  maximum  number  available.  What  is 
?ally  required  is  the  cordial  and  hearty  co-opera- 
ion  of  all  the  occupiers.  If  the  rather  lax  regula- 
rs were  so  framed  that  the  obligation  to  free 
•oui  snow  the  footways  adjoining  all  premises 
itbin  a reasonable  time  were  compulsory  as  regards 
>e  occupier,  and  a penalty  for  non-compliance  wore 
ot  only  provided,  but  means  for  its  enforcement 
iso,  since  the  police  courts  are  wholly  in- 
_equa’e  to  deal  with  the  enormous  number 
cases  that  would  at  first  assuredly  arise, 
mch  good  would  result.  The  footways  being 
ear,  one  gang  should  clear  the  snow  from  the 
annels  to  ensure  the  flow  of  all  water  resulting 
°m  a possible  thaw,  while  another  should  clear  the 
male  of  the  streets,  the  snow  being  thus  heaped 
parallel  rows  along  the  sides  of  the  roadway, 
emponsed  snow-ploughs  may  with  advantage  be 
ihsed  for  the  street  clearing.  By  these  means 
e toot  and  road  ways  may  be  rapidly  put  in  good 
nuition  for  both  vehicular  and  pedestrian  traffic 
course,  the  surveyor’s  efforts  will  bo  in  the 
rection  of  the  principal  thoroughfares,  and  the 
touut  of  work  he  will  perform  will  depend  on  the 
mber  of  men  and  carts  available  ; but,  as  regards 
a iootways,  there  is  no  reason  why  all  should  not 
quite  free  from  snow  within  a few  hours  after  the 
nation  of  any  fall. 

War.  Santo  Crimp, 

, Assoc. -M.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.G.S. 

Wimbledon. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 


Gateshead. — Messrs.  John  Davidson  & Sons 
have,  as  an  addition  to  their  present  mills, 
built  a new  roller  mill  on  the  site  of  some 
warehouses,  and,  on  digging  for  putting  in  the 
foundations,  a part  of  the  old  wall  for  the 
defence  of  the  town  was  found  in  a very 
perfect  state  with  its  arched  doorways  and 
secret  covered  way  leading  to  the  river.  The 
new  building  is  five  stories  in  height,  built 
with  red  bricks  and  stone  dressings,  the  interior 
being  lined  with  white  glazed  bricks.  The 
several  floors  are  carried  on  rolled  iron  girders, 
supported  on  cast-iron  columns,  which  rest 
upon  a deep  foundation  of  concrete  and 
inverted  arches.  The  whole  of  the  interior 
woodwork  is  dressed  and  painted  with  Asbestos 
fire-proof  paint.  The  several  floors  are  filled 
with  the  latest  improved  machinery  for  the 
manufacture  of  flour  by  Mr.  Harrison  Carter, 
of  London.  The  engine-house  is  50  ft.  long  by 
26  ft.  wide  and  30  ft.  high,  with  open-timbered 
curved  ribbed  roof,  surmounted  by  a lantern 
light.  The  walls  are  finished  in  Keene’ 
cement  with  framed  pitch-pine  dado.  Two 
horizontal  engines,  each  300  horse-power,  are 
laid  upon  immense  blocks  of  concrete,  12  ft. 
deep.  They  were  supplied  by  Messrs.  Wood, 
Bros.,  of  Sowerby  Bridge.  The  whole  of  the 
buildings  are  lighted  with  the  electric  light,  by 
Messrs.  Clark,  Chapman,  Parsons,  & Co.  The 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Walter 
Scott  from  designs  by  Mr.  Richard  Cail. 
Messrs.  Donkin  & Nickol,  engineers,  supplied 
the  ironwork,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wilson  acting 
clerk  of  the  works. 

Cheltenham. — The  President  and  Counci 
Cheltenham  College  have  commissioned  R.  L. 
Birelton,  sculptor,  to  prepare  a memorial 
tablet,  with  medallion  portrait  in  white  marble, 
of  the  late  Rev.  T.  A.  Southwood,  M.A.,  to  be 
placed  in  the  chapel  next  to  that  of  the  late 
Major  Pierson,  by  the  same  sculptor. 

Caine. — A large  cluck  has  just  been  erected 
at  the  Town-hall.  It  strikes  the  hours,  chimes 
the  quarters,  and  shows  time  on  one  5 ft.  dial. 
There  is  automatic  apparatus  to  turn  the  gas  up 
and  down.  The  work  was  carried  out  by  John 
Smith  & Sons,  Midland  Clock  Works,  Derby. 

Oxford. — According  to  the  Oxford  Chronicle 
the  fall  of  Osney  Bridge  has  brought  with  it  a 
series  of  complications,  the  solving  of  which,  it 
is  now  almost  certain,  will  take  place  in  the  law 
courts.  The  local  board,  at  their  last  monthly 
meeting,  accepted  a tender  from  Mr.  Charles 
Bossom,  of  Oxford,  to  erect  for  477 1.  a tempo- 
rary timber  bridge  over  the  River  Thames,  from 
Russell-street  to  East-street,  Osney,  according 
to  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  W.  H.  White-, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  Engineer  to  the  Board.  This 
work  has  been  undertaken  under  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  Board  and  the  County  Bridge 
Committee,  the  cost  to  be  ultimately  borne  by 
whichever  of  the  two  bodies  named  is  proved  to 
have  been  chargeable  with  the  maintenance  of 
Osney  Bridge.  As  it  is  probable  the  temporary 
bridge  may  have  to  stand  a long  time,  it  will  be 
of  a substantial  character,  and  suitable  for  all 
traffic,  except  traction  engines  and  the  like. 
The  supports  in  the  river  portion  of  the  bridge 
will  consist  of  three  rows  or  “ piers,”  each  of 
six  12  in.  square  piles,  varying  in  length  from 
18  ft.  to  22  ft.,  driven  6 ft.  into  the  river  bed, 
each  row  to  have  two  pairs  of  walings  and  strong 
diagonal  braces. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 


Stevenage  (Herts).  — Hoiy  Trinity  Church, 
Stevenage,  has  been  enlarged.  The  church  was 
built  about  twenty-five  years,  from  Mr.  A.  W. 
Blomfield’8  design,  and  consisted  of  nave  and 
chancel,  Early  Decorated  in  style.  The  ad- 
ditions comprise  another  nave  and  chancel  on 
the  south  side,  being  about  16  ft.  longer  east 
and  west,  and  joined  to  the  original  building 
by  an  arcade  of  three  arches. 

London. — For  some  months  past  important 
external  works  have  been  in  progress  at  the 
ancient  church  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  south  frontage,  containing 
the  clearstory,  was,  until  lately,  faced  with  brick. 
This  has  now  been  replaced  by  Kentish  rag-stone. 
As  refaced,  the  clearstory  is  now  surmounted  by 
battlements.  Portions  of  the  south  aisle  front- 
age below,  and  the  west  end  frontage  of  the 
north  aisle,  the  stonework  of  which  was  found 


east  end,  containing  the  staircase  entrance  to 
the  galleries  of  the  church,  which  were  some 
time  since  altogether  removed.  The  old  tower 
consequently  no  longer  serves  any  practical 
purpose,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  decided  to 
retain  it,  refacing  the  brickwork  of  which  it  was 
constructed  with  Kentish  rag-stone  and  battle- 
ments, uniform  with  the  reconstructed  clear- 
story. A new  strong-room  for  the  safe  deposit 
of  muniments  and  registers  belonging  to  the 
church  has  been  erected,  adjoining  the  south- 
east entrance.  Messrs.  Dove  Bros,  have  carried 
out  the  works,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Woodthorpe,  architect. 

Kenn. — The  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  Mr.  H.  Woodyer  restored  some  time  ago, 
possesses  a particularly  fine  old  rood-screen  of 
carved  oak,  and  of  fifteenth-century  date.  A 
new  rood,  with  sculptured  figures  of  the  suffer- 
ing Christ,  and  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  has 
recently  been  placed  thereon.  The  cross  has 
foliated  ends,  and  is  about  9 ft.  high.  It  has 
been  erected  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter. 

Hebburn-on-Tyne. — Funds  are  being  raised 
for  the  erection  of  the  new  Church  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist.  The  late  Mr.  Ralph  Carr- 
Ellison,  J.P.,  of  Dunston-hill,  Whickham,  and 
of  Hedgeley,  promised  1,000L  towards  this 
church.  To  assist  in  the  work,  Mr.  John  Ralph 
Carr-Ellison,  J.P.,  has  offered  a site  at  Heb- 
burn  Hall  of  more  than  half  an  acre,  in  part 
walled  in  and  drained,  and  a long  wing  of  a 
substantial  building  thereon  for  conversion  into 
the  new  church.  Hebburn  Hall  is  situated  in 
the  new  parish,  and  it  is  a building  of  great 
antiquity,  and  of  archaeological  and  historical 
interest.  The  Committee  have  gratefully 
accepted  Mr.  Ellison’s  assistance.  The  plans 
of  the  Church  are  prepared  to  seat  580  persons, 
and  they  are  designed  by  the  architect,  Mr.  F.  R. 
Wilson,  of  Alnwick,  author  of  “The  Churches 
of  Lindisfarne,”  in  the  Geometric  Decorated 
style. 

Southport. — The  new  Church  of  St.  Philip, 
Southport,  will  be  opened  by  the  Bishop  of 
Liverpool  next  week,  its  consecration  being 
deferred  for  a period.  The  structure,  which  is 
situated  in  Scarisbrick  New-road,  is  built  in 
the  style  known  as  Geometrical  Gothic,  of  Early 
English  type,  and  comprises  nave,  north  and 
south  aisles,  chancel,  transepts,  clergy  and  choir 
vestries,  and  organ-chamber,  and  will  afford 
accommodation  for  800  worshippers.  The 
architect  is  Mr.  R.  H.  Tolson,  of  Manchester, 
the  contractors  being  Messrs.  William  Brown  & 
Sons,  of  Salford. 

Ainstable. — The  new  chancel-screen  which  hat 
been  provided  for  this  church  is  of  oak,  and  is 
divided  into  five  bays,  the  centre  one  being  fitted 
with  polished  brass  gates.  The  lower  portions 
of  the  sides  of  the  screen  consist  of  cusped  ax-ches, 
supported  by  small  columns,  surmounted  by 
circles  containing  carved  sexfoils  and  traceried 
mouldings.  Springing  from  the  floor,  and 
dividing  the  lower  panels  into  bays,  are 
buttresses  and  trefoil  columns,  which  support 
the  crocketed  gables.  At  the  intersections  are 
placed  figures  of  two  of  the  Evangelists,  above 
which  are  canopied  pinnacles,  each  gable  being 
filled  by  a bold  arch,  with  cusps  and  carved 
spandrels,  and  the  apex  with  a cinquefoil,  sur- 
mounted by  figures  of  angels.  Immediately 
above  the  richly-carved  centre  arch  is  a niche 
containing  a figure  of  St.  Michael,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church,  and  this  again  is  sur- 
mounted by  an  elaborate  cross.  At  the  sides 
of  the  centre  gable  are  figures  of  the  two  other 
vangelists,  under  crocketed  and  gabled 
canopies,  above  which  are  figures  of  angels  on 
carved  pedestals.  The  work  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  of  London  and 
Birmingham. 


f Mr*"  ” was  t]16  subject  of  a paper  i uurtn  aisie,  me  stonework  of  which  was  found 

ihenamm  inof  *’  read  a^  ^c^mon(i  to  be  decaying,  have  also  undergone  restoration, 
f m Iast  Week-  I ™ well  as  the  old  octagon  tower  at  the  south! 


The  New  Street  from  Piccadilly  Circus 
to  New  Oxford  - street. — The  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  have  resolved  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Board  that  the  new  street  above 
indicated  be  named  “ Piccadilly  - road  ” ! If 
this  absurd  appellation  be  adopted  it  will  be 
productive  of  great  inconvenience.  The  same 
Committee  have  decided  to  recommend  the 
Board  to  grant  a site  for  a bronze  statue  to 
the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury  (“  subject  to  the 
design  of  the  pedestal  and  statue  being  approved 
by  the  Board  ”)  “ at  the  circus  west  of 
Dudley-street  which  has  been  lately  formed  at 
the  junction  of  the  new  thoroughfare  from 
Piccadilly-circus  to  New  Oxford-street  with  the 
proposed  new  street  from  Charing  Cross  to 
Tottenham-court-road.” 


[Jan.  23,  1886. 


FOUND  ATIONS.- 

j]  Y the  by-laws  in  force  in  the  metropolis 
a(K.J  (under  the  Act  of  1878)  concrete  in 
the  trench  i3  required  to  be,  at  least, 
of  the  thickness  of  9 in.,  and  to  project 
4 in.  beyond  the  footings  in  each  side,  un- 
less the  subsoil  is  a natural  bed  of  gravel, 
where  none  is  required.  For  a foundation 


on  soft  made-ground  or  on  boggy  soil  this 
is  inadequate ; but  it  is  the  most  that  it  has 
been  thought  right  to  fix  as  a minimum  re- 
quirement. In  the  case  of  a 9-in.  wall,  with 
proper  footings,  the  concrete  will  measure  26  in. 
in  breadth,  or  very  nearly  three  times  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall, — an  enormous  advantage,  cer- 
tainly. In  general  practice  the  concrete  is  made 


. iji,' 
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to  project  G in.  beyond  the  footings,  and  the 
depth  is  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  Boil. 
When  the  bottom  of  the  trench  is  considered  to 
be  sufficiently  Bound  (a  matter  to  be  judged  of, 
as  has  been  said,  by  the  light  of  experience, 
which  cannot  be  acquired  too  soon),  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  concrete  shall  be  carried  up  to 
a greater  or  less  height  must  depend  mainly  on 
the  relative  cost  of  concrete  and  brickwork  of 
their  respective  widths.  In  the  common  case 
of  a wall  one  brick  and  a half  in  thickness,  the 
area  of  the  bottom  of  the  concrete  will  be  nearly 
three  times  the  area  of  the  wall,  and  piers  of 
1 ft.  6 in.  and  2 ft.  3 in.  will  stand  on  ground  of 
about  seven  times  and  five  times  their  respec- 


tive areas. 

It  is  important  to  see  that  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  is  as  clean  as  possible,  being  free  from 
any  soft  mud  that  may  have  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  it,  and  particularly  from  mud  formed  by 
water  having  been  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
trench.  When  it  is  evident  that  water  will 
rise  in  the  trench  as  soou  as  the  concrete  has 
been  deposited,  the  lime  used  should  be  blue 
lias  rather  than  any  ordinary  kind,  which  is 
not  capable  of  setting  under  water.  Pumping 
should  be  kept  up  so  as  to  keep  the  water  below 
the  level  of  the  concrete  until  it  is  deposited 
in  the  trench,  but  not  so  as  to  draw  away  the 
water  through  the  freshly-deposited  material 
which  would  remove  a large  proportion  of  the 
lime.  If  it  is  necessary  to  deposit  the 
concrete  under  water,  more  care  is  required  to 
use  good  hydraulic  lime,  to  mix  the  concrete 
with  less  water,  and  to  drop  it  quietly  into  its 


place. 

The  application  of  concrete  where  the  subsoil 
is  of  irregular  composition,  and  the  mode  of 
using  it  in  underpinning,  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Soils  of  Irregular  Composition. — Referring  to 
preceding  observations  on  the  virgin  soil  and 
on  made-ground,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  soil  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  site  may  vary  con- 
siderably, so  that  the  artificial  foundations  that 
might  be  suitable  for  one  part  of  a building 
may  be  insufficient  in  depth  or  in  breadth,  or 
may  even  be  unsuitable  in  kind  for  another 
part.  We  have,  therefore,  to  contend  with  this 
difficulty  in  addition  to  that  which  might  be 
caused  by  the  nature  of  either  of  the  soils  if 
it  extended  over  the  whole  site.  Made-ground 
whether,  as  a whole,  soft  or  hard  is  generally 
of  irregular  composition.  On  such  a soil  it  is 
best  to  increase  the  amount  of  concrete  both  in 
its  breadth  and  in  its  thickness,  so  that  weak 
parts  of  the  soil  may  be  bridged  over  and  the 
effect  of  any  sudden  transition  from  one  kind 
of  Boil  to  another  may  be  spread,  and  also 
extended  along  a considerable  length  of 
trench. 

On  an  old  site  it  is  very  common  to  meet  with 
wells,  or  cesspools,  or  holes  out  of  which  clay  or 
gravel  has  been  dug.  When  these  occur  along 
the  course  of  a trench  they  are  sometimes  filled 
up  with  concrete  which,  if  the  hole  is  narrow 
and  deep,  is  wasteful  and  may  be  mischievous. 
For  if  the  general  foundation  is  compressed  to 
the  slightest  extent  by  the  weight  of  the  build- 


ing, it  is  not  merely  useless  to  make  a small 
portion  of  it  unusually  firm,  but  that  portion 
may  cause  fracture  in  the  wall  by  refusing  to 
yield  to  the  same  extent  as  the  rest.  Such 
holes  may  be  filled  with  hard  rubbish,  and  the 
concrete  may  be  run  over  them,  a relieving  arch 
being  thrown  over  the  spot  in  the  brickwork 
above  the  footings  as  a precautionary  measure. 
Wider  holes  into  which  it  is  necessary  to  carry 
down  the  concrete  should  (unless  they  are  very 
shallow)  have  the  transition  from  the  shallow  to 
the  deep  foundation  made  by  steps.  If  old 
walls  are  met  with,  or  the  large  boulders  that 
sometimes  occur  in  ordinary  soils,  or  if  the 
point  of  a rock  sticks  up  through  a soil  that 
may  be  expected  to  subside  somewhat,  it  will 
be  a question  whether  the  obstacle  is  one  that 
can  be  easily  removed  or  whether  it  is  better  to 
throw  au  arch  over  it.  By  so  doing,  the  build- 
ing will  be  made  to  rest  entirely  on  the  yielding 
foundations,  for  which  provision  has  been 
made. 

Where  part  of  a wall  has  to  be  built  upon 
rock,  and  there  is  an  abrupt  transition  to 
some  soft  stratum,  the  trench  should  be  carried 
down  through  this  stratum  if  by  that  means 
concrete  can  be  laid  upon  a harder  bottom,  or 
upon  a deeper  part  of  the  rock.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  continue  the  wall  upon  the  softer 
stratum  without  such  deep  foundation,  con- 
crete of  extra  width  and  thickness  is  required, 
but  if  the  building  is  of  considerable  weight 
fracture  of  the  wall  is  very  likely  to  occur  over 
the  place  where  the  foundation  passes  from 
the  rock  to  clay  or  even  to  gravel.  It  is  much 
better  that  an  abrupt  change  such  as  this  should 
happen  under  an  opening  in  the  wall,  and  the 
wider  the  opening  is  the  less  will  be  the  danger 
to  the  building  through  differences  in  the 
amount  of  settlements.  Where  the  opening  is 
very  wide,  as  in  a bridge,  there  may  be  no  ill 
effect  from  such  difference  in  foundations ; 
whereas,  if  it  should  happen  under  a pier  the 
structure  might  bo  very  seriously  damaged. 

In  the  sketch  section,  on  page  65,  a bed  of 
peat  is  shown  to  “thin  out”  gradually  so  as 
to  lie  like  a wedge  upon  a bed  of  gravel.  It 
is  very  common  to  find  an  instance  of  a soft 
bed  of  clay  silt  or  made-ground  getting 
rapidly  thinner  as  the  ground  beneath  it  rises. 

A heavy  building  placed  on  such  a stratum 
will  heel  over,  whether  it  has  concrete  below  it 
or  not,  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  com- 
pression of  the  soft  bed  on  the  side  where  it 
is  thickest.  A similar  result  may  be  expe- 
rienced from  a bed  which  is  of  uniform  thick- 
ness becoming  softer  (as  it  is  very  likely  to  be) 
on  that  side  of  a building  which  is  nearest  to  a 
stream.  From  one  of  these  causes  or  the 
other  a very  large  proportion  of  the  most  im- 
portant buildings  that  stand  on  these  soft 
foundations  in  the  lower  parts  of  England, 
Holland,  and  Italy,  show  a distinct  and, 
to  those  who  see  them  for  the  first  time, 
an  alarming  deviation  from  the  perpen- 
dicular. But  when  the  extreme  amount 
of  compression  has  been  effected,  the  sub- 
sidence is  stopped;  and,  if  it  has  not  gone 
so  far  as  to  lead  to  the  serious  injury  of  the 
building,  there  may  be  no  further  danger.  The 
best  known  instance  of  this  is.  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Fisa,  which  was  begun  in  1174,  and 
not  completed  till  1350.  As  it  rose  it  began  to 
lean  over,  and  as  each  new  story  was  added  an 
attempt  was  made  to  build  it  upright.  The 
limit  of  this  one-sided  subsidence  was  not 
reached  till  some  time  after  the  eighth  and  last 
story  was  put  on.  It  overhangs  its  base  13  ft. 
in  a height  of  179  ft.,  and  has  probably  long 
been  stationary.  The  worst  of  the  two  Leaning 
Towers  of  Bologna,  built  early  in  the  twelfth 
century,  overhangs  8 ft.  6 in.  Dante,  in  the 
“ Inferno,”  written  200  years  afterwards, 
makes  use  of  the  fearful  appearance  of  this 
tower  to  one  who  stands  under  it  in  describing 
the  effect  produced  in  his  mind  by  the  vision 
of  a giant  that  stooped  over  him.  In  the 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  Guido 
painted  these  towers  looking  very  much  as 
they  look  now.  At  Dortrecbt  and  at  Delft, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venice,  the  towers 
lean  very  perceptibly,  but  the  movement  seems 
to  have  been  arrested  long  since.  The  tall 
factory  chimneys  that  stand  on  any  of  these 
treacherous  foundations  usually  lean  over,  and 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  cut  out  some  of  the 
lower  courses  on  one  side  in  order  to  restore 
them  to  the  upright.  The  prevalence  of  strong 


IIow  to  Select  Property  before  Purchasing > 
and  How  to  Ascertain  its  Correct  Value t 
By  JosF,rn  Henry  McGovern.  Liverpool  , 
Gilberb  G.  Walmslev. 

[prt=gjlIIIS  work  is  little  more  than  an  ex' 
pausion  of  a section  of  a well-know* 
surveyors’  handbook.  As  it  is  pos 
sible  by  dilution  to.  obtain  a gallon  of  sou; 
from  a cubic  inch  of  the  compressed  article 
so,  out  of  a few  pages  of  Hurst,  with 
seasoning  of  Banister  Fletcher,  it  is  possibli 
to  make  a volume  of  McGovern.  There  is,  pen 
haps,  no  harm  in  this.  The  nutriment  is  then 
and,  to  some  mental  constitutions,  the  concen 
trated  form  is  not  the  most  convenient  or  whole 
some.  It  is  recorded  of  a certain  Government 
clerk  that  he  had  the  art  of  making  a prdc) 
of  a given  subject  longer  than  the  originnj 
documents.  The  author  of  this  work  run; 
him  very  close,  for  ho  almost  succeeds  ij 
making  the  headings  of  his  chapters  as  Ion, 
as  the  chapters  themselves,  allowing  f< 
difference  of  type.  The  professed  object  tj 
the  book  is  to  show  an  unbelieving  public  thi 
a surveyor’s  valuations  have  a “ mathematioij 
basis”  and  are  not  arrived  at  by  “rule  e 
thumb”;  that  they  are  the  result  of  a caref* 
weighing  of  the  conditions  of  each  problel) 
in  detail  and  not  mere  guess  - work.  T! 
author,  accordingly,  exhibits  the  processes  l| 
which,  in  given  instances,  his  results  ai 
obtained.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  systeti 
pursued,  but  we  are  glad  to  note  that  he  h | 
the  courage  to  put  the  deductions  collective) 
at  something  like  the  real  proportion  they  be) 
to  the  rack  rent,  a point  in  which  a too  sanguid 
view  of  the  subject  often  invalidates  otherwq 
careful  calculations. 

When  Mr.  Mark  Twain  sent  a portran, 
drawn  and  engraved  by  himself,  to  his  Is  , 
Holiness  Pope  Pius  IX.,  the  Cardinal  Secretai|i 
assured  the  artist  in  a courteous  note  of  thanl\l 
that  “ there  was  nothing  like  it  in  the  Vatioai| 
and  the  compliment  was  duly  printed  among: 
other  equally  flattering  testimonials.  The  lab 
steward  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  was  presents 
with  a copy  of  a previous  work  by  Mr.  McGover) 
and,  while  opining  that  it  contained  valuali|i 
information,  admitted  frankly  that  he  had 
read  it,”  and  this  is  also  duly  chronic!,; 
by  the  gratified  author.  “ These  be  f|> 
humours ! ” 


Houses  and  Building  Societies  : How  to  buy  o j 
how  to  sell,  and  how  to  manage  Property  tujj 
By  the  Author  of  “ Secrets  of  Success,”  ’ j| 
London  : Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co. 

The  name  of  the  author  of  this  little  wJ 
transpires  in  the  reading  of  it,  and  au  advll 
tisement  at  the  close  thereof  announces  1 i 
the  manager  of  a prosperous  Building  SocicjS 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  book! 
question  sets  forth  the  merits  of  these  society 
—and  we  would  be  the  last  to  underrate  thi(j 
—with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  world 
and  a desire  that  their  many  virtues  should! 
better  known.  The  little  volume  is  in  ]|l 
original  matter,  and  in  a larger  measure  a r 
petition  of  the  speeches  and  writings  of  othJ 
Nothing  that  can  be  said  for  building  sociei 
is  omitted,  whilst  such  little  drawbacks  as  Efi 
attach  to  them  in  common  with  every  o 
human  institution,  are  kept  out  of  promineiH 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  author’s  otl 
will  be  assisted  by  adducing  as  evideucecg 
the  beneficial  working  of  “an  old- establish 
society,”  instances  of  such  a very  unui 
character  as  some  of  those  quoted  by  him. 

W.  A.  bought  a property  which  brought 
net  rental  (after  making  the  usual  deductiB 
of  541.  per  annum,  for  305 1.  W.  A.  was  'ijl 
fortunate,  but  if  M.  or  N.  expects  to  gojl 
do  likewise  we  fear  be  will  be  kept  waiting!; 

W.  E.  obtained  property  worth  320Z.  for  ft 
and  P.  P.  S.,  D.  F.,  &c.,  were  almost  eqii'i 
lucky. 

We  submit  that  for  practical  purpose! 
should  be  shown  how  property  may  be  profits 
acquired  at  the  normal  rates  through  the  ag.j* 
of  a Building  Society,  and  that  these  “ sportrl 
achievements  tend  to  demoralise  rather  -U 
improve  the  character  of  the  thrifty  souls;| 
are  the  main  support  of  such  societies. 

We  should  hardly  have  expected  to  meill 
such  a book  with  the  antiquated  fallacy  tttj 


winds  from  one  quarter  may  bring  about  this  you  open  the  lower  sash  of  a window  th' 
result  by  throwing  extra  stress  upon  the  soil  on  j will  come  in,  but  if  you  open  ^tho  top  sastlS 
one  side  of  such  a structure.  ’ ‘ " rr"” 


heated  air  will  go  out. 
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The  Suburban  Cottage : its  Design  and  Con- 
struction. By  W.  13.  Tothill,  A.M.  New 
York  : William  T.  Comstock. 

We  have  mucli  pleasure  in  directing  attention 
to  this  book,  which  is  nearly  all  that  a book  of 
the  kind  ought  to  be.  The  author  is  quite 
master  of  his  subject,  and  gives  the  world  the 
benefit  of  his  knowledge  in  a concise,  lucid, 
and  unaffected  manner.  After  setting  out  the 
desiderata  of  an  American  suburban  villa  to  cost 
1,500/.  or  1,600/.,  he  takes  the  reader  carefully 
and  frankly  through  the  whole  process  of 
planning,  design,  and  construction,  beginning 
with  the  preliminary  sketches,  and  completing 
a scheme,  only  to  compress  and  cut  it  dowu 
afterwards,  as  usual,  alas ! to  the  prescribed 
figure.  The  arrangement  of  the  several  apart- 
ments, &c.,  is  an  American,  and  not  an  English 
one,  it  is  true ; but  there  are  points  about  the 
plan  which  strike  us  as  of  doubtful  propriety 
anywhere.  In  the  first  sketch  for  the  house 
the  pantry  is  without  external  light,  and  is 
wedged  between  a water-closet,  a kitchen,  and 
a laundry.  It  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  us 
that  this  is  quite  right.  In  the  reduced,  and  in 
some  respects  improved  plans,  the  position  of 
this  apartment  is  amended  somewhat,  but  now 
the  kitchen  has  no  less  than  six  doors  (it  had 
four  in  the  first  sketch),  to  which  we  must 
demur.  There  may,  of  course,  be  “exquisite 
reasons  ” for  this,  although  we  cannot  imagine 
j.1.  It  i s a critic’s  business  to  criticise, 


them. 


hut  with  this  preliminary  grumble  our  occupa- 
tion is  gone-;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
questionable  recommendation  that  all  joints  in 
lead  pipes  should  be  “wiped”  as  has  hitherto 
been  the  practice,  we  have  really  no  difference 
with  the  author.  There  is  much  in  his  book 
which  may  be  usefully  noted  by  English 
architects,  and  while  English  authors  may 
imitate  with  advantage  his  clear  and  per- 
spicuous style,  English  publishers  may  take 
3ome  useful  hints  from  the  attractive  manner 
in  which  American  books  are  presented  to  the 
reading  public. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

13,630,  Window  Sash  Fastener.  F.  How- 
sroffc. 

A bracket  on  the  upper  sash  carries  a hook  which 
vorks  on  a pivot  in  such  a manner  that  the  point 
>rojects  when  the  window  is  closed  and  prevents  the 
ower  sash  rising.  To  open  the  window  the  hook  is 
>ressed  back,  but  a stop  prevents  it  from  going  too 
ar. 

14,303,  Asphalt  Pavements.  J.  Stansfield. 
The  top  layer  is  made  of  comparatively  fine  stone 
hipping?,  sand,  &c.,  mixed  with  tar  or  pitch  and 
reosote  or  other  oil,  and  is  well  rolled.  The  sur- 
ace  is  then  painted  with  a mixture  of  mineral  or 
ock  pitch,  or  both,  creosote  oil,  and  fiuely-powdcred 
balk  or  spent  gas-lime,  or  the  like,  the  consistency 
f this  varnish  bemg  varied  according  to  the  size 
[ the  stone  to  be  employed  for  the  final  dressing, 
'he  varnished  surface  is  entirely  covered  with  stone 
r other  material  chosen  so  as  tj  give  any  colour 
esired,  larger  sizes  of  stone,  if  employed,  being 
laced  by  hand,  and  the  interstices  filled  with 
nailer  sizes,  and  is  well  rolled  in  order  to  imbed 
io  dressing  in  the  varnish,  any  excess  of  stones 
eing  swept  off. 

16,734,  Slates,  Tablets,  &c.  J.  Willoughby. 
Sheets  of  iron  or  steel  are  made  suitable  for 
riting  upon  by  oxidising  the  surface.  The  sheets 
*e  placed  in  a furnace,  and  while  at  a high  tem- 
srature  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  superheated 
■earn  or  air. 

15,976,  Fireplaces.  E.  R.  Hollands. 

In  ;grates  where  the  burning  fuel  is  lifted  by  a 
lke  passing  between  the  bottom  bars  and  fresh 
el  fed  beneath  it,  tho  bottom  front  bar  is  re- 
aced  by  a frame  with  a horizontal  flange  round 
e inside,  forming  a tray.  Tho  frame  is  supported 
’ a pivot  at  each  end,  about  which  it  may  swing, 
order  to  close  the  aperture  through  which  the 
ish  fuel  is  fed  into  tho  grate.  It  is  retained  in 
e close  position  by  a weighted  finger,  which 
inga  beneath  it  as  it  is  lifted,  and  which,  being 
moved  by  the  poker,  allows  it  to  fall  into  it 
mer  position. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Jan.  8. — 299,  J.  Revill,  Electric  Indicators  for 
House  Bells.— 307,  A.  White,  Lavatories. —346,  C. 
Wells,  Closed  Fireplace. 

Jan.  9. — 364,  J.  Hyde,  Sash  Fasteners. — 373,  II. 
Copland  and  J.  Gilmour,  Formation  and  Construc- 
tion of  Harbours,  Piers,  and  Breakwaters.— 394,  J. 
Stanley  and  J.  Todd,  Boilers  for  Heating  Public 
Buildings,  kc.— 400,  W.  Madge  and  J.  PeDrose, 
Water-waste  Preventer. -407,  G.  and  S.  Jennings 
and  J.  Morley,  Flushing  Cisterns. 

Jan.  11.— 411,  B.  Sutcliffe,  Hand  Planing  and 
Thicknessing  Machines.— 432,  A.  Henderson,  Sinks 
and  Lavatories. — 440,  S.  Jenner,  Chimney-top  or 
Ventilating  Shaft. — 441,  J.  Pullar,  Apparatus  for 
Opening  and  Closing  Hinged  or  Pivoted  Windows, 
Ventilators,  &c. — 447,  II.  Peters,  Portland  Cement. 

Jan.  12. — 488,  W.  Youlten,  Butts  of  Hinges. — 
492,  A.  Boult,  Locks. — 494,  A.  de  Boischevalier, 
Polishing  Plate  Glass,  Marble,  &C.--502,  J.  Jex 
Long,  Open  Firegrates. 

Jan.  13. — 517,  J.  and  A.  Bidwcll,  Cement.  — 521, 
J.  Hicken,  Automatic  Door  Opener.— 522,  J. 
Green  and  Others,  Kitchen  Ranges.  — 525,  W 
Morrison,  Cooking  Ranges.— 538,  R.  Somers.  Fire- 
places.—547,  H.  Green,  Door  Bolts.— 550,  K.  Weise, 
Pantile  Roofing. — 554,  G.  Bolton,  Cowl  and  Venti- 
lator.— 560,  J.Wragg,  Fastener  for  Windows,  Doors, 
and  Shutters. — 561,  J.  Stanley,  Smoke- consuming 
Fireplaces. 

Jan.  14.  — 587,  T.  Brattan,  Hanger  Attachments 
for  Sliding  Doors.— 591,  T.  Bradford,  Disinfecting 
Apparatus. — 616,  J.  Howie,  Drying  Chambers. 
PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
13,762,  E.  Hinkel,  Locks.— 13.788,  G.  Wyatt 
and  W.  Ballard,  Hinged  Sliding  Sash.  — 13,821,  W. 
White,  Locks  and  Latches.— 15,064,  G.  Porter 
Hot-air  Stoves.— 15,108,  J.  Gilson,  Cooking  Ranges 
and  Stoves.— 15,309,  E.  Horsley,  Window  Fasteners. 
— 15,364,  E.  Colton,  Encaustic  Tiles.  — 15,404,  P. 
Sorel,  Glazing.— 9, 5S8,  E.  Haynes,  T.  Ford,  and 
J.  Keatley,  Fasteners  for  Window-sashes.— 12,505, 
W.  Allen,  Self-flushing  Water-closets. — 14,525,  J. 
Gordon,  Syphon  Drain  Traps.— 14,812,  F.  Trier, 
Machines  for  Cutting,  Dressing,  Turning,  Pianino 
and  Shaping  Stone.— 14,901,  II.  Rushbury,  Door- 
Locks.— 15,007,  W.  Storey,  Firegrates. — 15,050,  A. 
Coke,  Electric  Thief  Detector.  — 15, 519,  H.  Bonny- 
castle  and  T.  Jones,  Refractory  and  Non-conducting 
Bricks,  Blocks,  Tiles,  Slabs,  and  Pipes. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  tico  months. 

2,323,  G.  Oulton,  Soldering  Irons.  — 339,  J. 
Lorrain,  Heating,  Cooling,  and  Ventilating.— 3,130, 

J.  E.  & F.  B.  Rendle,  Structures  for  Horticultural 
Purposes.— 3,916,  E.  Ormerod  and  W.  Horne 
Cements.— 8,748,  A.  Reddie,  Rock  Drills.- 15,035, 
W.  Scott  Morton,  Domestic  Fireplaces.— 15,252, 

P.  Justice,  Furnaces  for  Burning  Limestone. — 660| 

T.  Clapham,  Kitchen  and  other  Firegrates.— 2,233, 
H.  Cleave,  Lath  Backing  for  Plaster  Work.— 3,299,’ 
N.  Thompson,  Connecting  Lead  and  other  Soft 
Metal  Pipes,  &c.— 3, SOI,  R.  Keates,  Dies  for  Orna- 
mental Tiles,  Bricks,  Slabs,  &c.— 10,036,  D.  Doyen, 
Door  Checks  or  Closers  and  Annunciators. — 
14,064,  PI.  Mathey,  Cement  and  Lime. 


5,161,  Embossing  Canvas.  W.  S.  Morton, 
for  decorating  walls,  kc.,  the  canvas,  prepared 
successive  steeping  in  boiling  water  and  size,  is 
iten  into  the  pattern  upon  a mould  plate  of 
tal  or  the  like,  the  deeper  cavities  in  iis  back 
ng  filled  with  paper  pulp,  or  similar  material, 
1 a paper  backing  pasted  and  beaten  on,  covered 
h sawdust,  and  pressed.  The  sawdust  is  then 
loved,  aud  the  mould  placed  upon  a heated 
tal  casing,  again  covered  with  sawdust,  and 
ased,  aud  heated  until  the  canvas  is  dry  and 
jly  for  use. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Jan.  12. 

By  Dowsett  & 'Woods. 

Cheapsido— 2,  Laurence-lane,  freehold,  area  615  ft.  £4,210 
By  Watered  & Sons. 

Weybridgo  — The  residence,  “ Heath  field,"  and 

3J  acres,  67  years,  ground-rent  28/.  Its 4,200 

By  L.  Farmer. 

West  Hampstead— 12,  It,  and  16,  Birchington- 

road,  81  years,  ground-rent  26/.  6s 2,880 

By  Bayfield  & Hill. 

Commercial-road,  E.— 26  and  28,  New-9treet,  21 

years,  ground-rent  71 495 

Jan.  13. 

By  C.  P.  IVhiteley. 

Stoke  Newington-green— 35,  and  “Howard”  and 

‘‘Warwick  ” Houses  adjoining,  copyhold 2,300 

Jan.  14. 

By  Newbon  & Harding. 

Canonbury — 25,  St.  Mary’s-road,  59  years,  trround- 

, rent  10/ . .. 950 

Islington—  202,  Liverpool-road,  30  years,  ground- 

rent  16/ 650 

Kentish  Town  — 41  and  48,  Rochester-road,  68 

years,  eround-rent  10/ — 

Haverstock-hill — 1,  Eton  Villas,  62  years,  ground- 

rent  3/ 

Chalk  Farm  — 42,  Gloucester-road,  aud  studio,  £8 
years,  ground-rent  7/ 


MEETINGS. 

Friday,  January  22. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — Election  of  a District 
Surveyor  for  the  Western  Division  of  the  City  of  London. 
12  noon. 

University  College  — Pro'essor  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  on 
“ Greek  Inscriptions.”  II.  4 p.m. 

Monday,  January  25. 

The  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers  invite  a meeting 
of  the  Plumbing  Trade  of  London,  to  be  held  at  tho  Guild, 
ball,  to  confer  as  to  the  Registration  of  Plumbers,  &c. 
3 p m. 

Surveyors’  Institution.  — Discussion  on  Mr.  Edward 
Smyth  s paper  on  “Tho  Copyhold  Enfranchisement  Bill, 
1834-85.”  8 p.m. 

London  Inst  it  ut  ion  .—Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  on  “ Paris 
as  a Historical  City.”  5 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  [Cantor  Lectures).  — Professor  n S 
Hele  Shaw  on  “The  Friction  of  Fluids.”  8 p.m. 

Inventors'  Institute. — Mr.  "William  Johnson  on  “Brick- 
making Machinery,  Bricks,  and  their  Manufacture  ” 
8 p m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  C. 
Pebody  on  “Tho  Architecture  of  tho  Thirteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Ctntories." 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture. — Mr.  W.  Stephenson 
>n  “ Egypt  and  its  Monuments."  7 p.m. 

Tuesday,  January  26. 

National  Association  of  Master  Builders. — Half-yearly 
meeting,  to  be  held  in  Derby  at  2'30  p.m. 

Boyal  Institution.— Mr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole  on 
Nuucratis.”  3 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  — Mr.  C.  E.  Stromeyer 
on  “The  Injurious  Effect  of  a Blue  Heat  on  Steel  and 
Iron.”  8 p.m. 

Architectural  Association.  — Meeting  of  members  in- 
terested re  Italian  Excursion.  Discussion  on  Florence 
6-30  p.m. 

■Wednesday,  Januart  27. 

Society  of  Arts.  — Mr.  Henry  Davey  on  “ Machinery 
in  Mines.”  8 p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society.  — Mr.  R. 
Harkness  Twigg  on  “The  Safety  of  Life  and  Property  at 
Sea.”  7 p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — Mr.  G.  L.  Burton 
Assoc. -M, lost. C.E.,  on  “ Modern  Milling,  with  special 
reference  to  the  Carter  Process.”  8 pm. 

Thursday,  January  28. 

Boyal  Academy  of  Arts.—  Lectures  on  Sculpture;  Mr. 
A.  8.  Murray  on  “Tho  Early  History  of  Bas-Relief.” 

8 p.m. 

ti  Society  of  Antiquaries.  — The  Rev.  F.  J.  Heales  on 
“ Roman  Remains  from  'Willoughby,  Lincolnshire.” 

Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers  and  Electricians.— The, 
President,  Prof.  D.  E.  Hughes,  F.R.S.,  will  deliver  his 
“ Inaugural  Address.”  8 p.m. 

London  Institution.—  Professor  John  Perry  on  “Tel- 
pherage.” 7 p.m. 

Friday,  January  29. 

Architectural  Association.— Mr.  A.  Beresford  Pite  on 
“Cathedral  Facades.”  7 30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students’  Meeting). 

lleweljn  B.  Atkinson  on  “Electrical  Measuring- 
” 7 30  p.m. 


Instruments.’ 


IflisfclImvciT. 


A Social  Evening-  at  Tunbridge  Wells. — 

On  Saturday  evening  the  employes  of  Messrs. 

Beale  & Son,  the  well-known  builders,  &e.,  of 
Frant-road,  were  entertained  at  dinner,  pro- 
vided at  the  Swan  Hotel,  by  the  liberality  of 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Mills,  in  order  to  celebrate  the 
completion  of  their  new  residence,  “Cranwell 
House,”  Lower-green,  by  the  firm.  The  house 
has  been  erected  from  the  designs  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Herbert  Caley,  archi- 
tect. Mr.  L.  S.  Beale  occupied  the  chair,  and 
Mr.  S.  Beale  the  vice-chair,  and  a very  pleasant  near  Leamington,  at  Christmas. 


evening  was  passed. 


The  ^Registration  of  Plumbers.  — The 

Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers,  being 
desirous  to  take  steps  for  giving  effect  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  General  Council  who 
have  been  considering  the  best  means  of  secur- 
ing the  greater  efficiency  of  plumbing  and 
draining  work  in  dwelling-houses,  have,  as  will 
be  seen  by  an  advertisement  in  this  week’s 
Builder , convened  a meeting  of  the  London 
plumbing  trade,  to  be  held  at  Guildhall  on 
Monday  next,  to  consider  the  question  of  regis- 
tration, Ac.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Council  will  be  found  in  the  Builder  for 
August  8,  1885,  p.  185. 

Accident  to  a Church  Tower. — Extensive 
restorations  have  been  going  on  at  the  parish 
church,  All  Saints,  Kingston-on-Thames,  since 
August  last,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pear- 
son. On  the  2nd  inst.  an  alarming  accident 
occurred.  It  had  been  intended  to  raise  the 
north  and  Bouth  arches  of  ihe  tower,  as  the 
east  and  west  one  had  previously  been  raised  ; 
an  arch  for  the  south  side  was  built  in  before 
Christinas,  aud  immediately  after  Christmas 
the  workmen  proceeded  to  take  down  tho 
walling  between  the  new  and  the  old  arch. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  this  done  than  a crack 
appeared  in  the  south-east  pier  of  the  tower, 
which  showed  an  unsuspected  weakness  in  that 
part.  The  tower  was  shored  up  for  Sunday, 
and  the  next  day  Mr.  Pearson  came  down  and 
pronounced  that  the  idea  of  raisirg  these  two 
arches  must  be  abandoned.  He  gave  directions 
as  to  the  slioriDg-up  of  the  tower  on  that  side 
while  the  damage  to  the  pier  was  being  repaired. 
This  is  now  being  carried  out,  and  Mr.  Pearson 
has  confidence  that  the  pier  will  ultimately  be 
made  very  much  stronger  than  ever  it  has  been 
before. 

A New  Pulpit  of  Caen  Stone,  embel- 
lished with  three  carved  figures  of  Our  Lord, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene  (the  latter 
being  the  patron  saint  of  the  Church),  was 
presented  to  the  Parish  Church  of  Lillington, 
The  work  was 


| executed  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis. 
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Liverpool  Engineering1  Society.  — The 

first  ordinary  meeting  of  the  twelfth  session 
was  held  at  the  Royal  Institution,  Colquitt- 
street,  Liverpool,  on  Wednesday,  January  13th, 

Mr.  Coard  S.  Pain  (President)  in  the  chair.  A 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Maginms 
M.Inst.  N.A.,  entitled,  “ A Strange  Failure  of 
Steel  Boilers.”  Since  the  introduction  of  steel 
for  marine  boilers,  much  has  been  written  and 
disclosed  about  the  strange  freaks  of  the  mate- 
rial, but  as  far  as  can  be  traced  no  similar  cases 
of  failure  to  those  described  in  the  paper  have 
been  experienced.  The  peculiar  nature  of  the 
failure  consisted  in  the  Bteel  plates  commencing, 
in  two  steamers  (after  a period  of  two  and  a 
half  years’  satisfactory  working),  to  crack 
spontaneously  some  days  after  steam  had  been 
let  down,  without  exhibiting  any  special  reason 
for  so  doing ; and  as  they  continued  to  occur 
each  time  the  vessel  came  into  port,  at  one  time 
in  the  combustion  chamber  plates,  at  another 
time  in  the  furnaces,  and  so  on,  it  became 
evident  that  some  change  was  taking  place 
in  the  material.  Some  extensive  mechanical 
and  chemical  tests  were  made  on  strips  from 
the  cut-out  portion  of  the  plates  (given  in  the 
appendix  to  the  paper),  but  as  they  threw 
no  light  on  tho  matter,  and  the  cracks 
continued  to  occur,  it  became  a matter  for 
series  consideration  whether  the  boilers,  or  at 
least  the  interiors,  must  not  be  condemned,  and 
as  no  previous  cases  had  occurred,  consider- 
able difficulty  was  experienced  in  coming  to 
a decision  as  to  what  course  to  take.  It  was 
eventually  decided  to  have  new  boilers  alto- 
gether, and  the  wisdom  of  the  step  was  soon 
afterwards  confirmed,  as  it  was  found  that  the 
blows  given  when  cutting  off  the  rivets  cracked 
and  broke  the  shell,  furnace-fronts,  and  other 
plates  in  a most  unusual  and  alarming  manner. 

As  the  failure  of  the  material  in  these  boilers 
reveals  the  unpleasant  fact  that  it  is  possible 
for  steel  to  be  used  which  may  afterwards 
become  treacherous,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tensive tests  and  rigid  inspections  now  made, 
it  will  be  interesting  to  obtain  some  satisfactory 
reason  for  the  unaccountable  change  which  un- 
doubtedly took  place,  but  as  mild  steel  is  now 
generally  conceded  to  have  passed  beyond  the 
tentative  state,  the  owners  of  these  steamers 
decided  to  again  have  steel  boilers,  but  of  the 
Siemens  - Martin  manufacture  instead  of  the 
Bessemer. 

The  Charterhouse. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  the  15th 
inst.,  the  Parliamentary  Committee  presented 
a report  recommending  the  Board  not  to 
petition  against  the  Bill  promoted  by  the 
Governors  of  the  Charterhouse  for  the  sale  or 
other  disposal  of  the  Middlesex  estate  of  the 
Charterhouse,  but  in  consequence  of  a letter 
addressed  to  the  Board  by  the  Holborn  District 
Board  calling  attention  to  the  Bill,  and  asking 
the  Board  to  take  such  Bteps  as  they  may  think 
proper  to  secure  the  land  as  an  open  space  or 
recreation-ground  for  the  use  of  the  public,  and 
forwarding  a copy  of  the  report  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  for  the  District  on  the  subject, 
the  matter  was  referred  back  to  the  Committee 
for  further  consideration.  The  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  have  presented 
a memorial  to  the  Governors,  in  which  they 
suggest  that  the  buildings  should  be  utilised  as 
a picture-gallery  or  some  similar  purpose,  and 
that  the  grounds  should  be  thrown  open  to  the 
public  as  a place  of  recreation. 

Lectures  on  Forestry  at  the  City  of 
London  College. — Professor  Boulger,  F.L.S., 
is  in  progress  of  delivering  a course  of  ten  lec- 
tures at  this  College  on  “ Forestry,”  with  special 
reference  to  the  examinations  of  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution.  The  course  commenced  on  Jan.  13. 
It  is  intended  to  give  practical  demonstrations 
in  the  country  during  the  spring.  The  Byllabus 
embraces  the  consideration  of  climate  and  trees, 
land  suitable  for  arboriculture,  the  drainage  and 
oilier  preparation  of  the  land,  nurseries  and 
their  management,  planting  operations,  thin- 
ning and  maintenance,  felling  and  barking, 
timber  measurement,  exploitation  and  manage- 
ment of  coppice,  the  distinctive  characters  of 
the  various  British  timber  trees,  &c. 

The  Portland  Cement  Trade.  — Messrs. 
Matheson  & Grant’s  “ Engineering  Trades’ 
Report”  for  January  says  that  the  Portland 
cement  trade,  the  factories  for  which  are 
mainly  situated  in  tho  London  district,  is  in 
a very  depressed  condition ; both  home  and 
foreign  orders  are  much  below  the  average  of 
the  last  two  years,  and  some  of  the  factories 
are  working  short  time. 


The  Surveyors’  Institution. — More  than 
100  candidates  have,  we  are  given  to  under- 
stand, sent  in  their  names  for  this  year’s 
examinations.  Of  this  number  forty-five  are 
candidates  for  the  studentship  of  the  Institu- 
tion,— their  examination  taking  place  during 
the  present  week.  The  remaining  fifty-seven 
candidates  will  shortly  offer  themselves  for 
examination  in  professional  knowledge  with  the 
view  of  qualifying  for  the  Professional  Asso- 
ciateship  or  Fellowship  of  the  Institution.  The 
number  of  the  candidates  would  have  been  still 
larger  this  year  but  for  tho  effects  of  the  new 
rule  requiring,  as  a condition  of  admission  to 
the  examinations,  proofs  of  satisfactory  perfor- 
mance of  practical  and  responsible  duties  in  a 
surveyor’s  office  under  the  hands  of  their  em- 
ployers. The  whole  body  of  candidates  is 
nearly  equally  divided  between  the  three 
branches  of  land  agency,  valuing,  and  building 
surveying. 

Tlie  Menzel  Exhibition  at  Berlin  — One 

of  the  principal  attractions  in  Berlin,  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  has  been  the  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  Herr  Menzel,  which  are  now  on  show 
in  the  salons  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  in  that  capital.  The  fete  commemorative 
of  the  seventieth  birthday  of  the  artist,  in  con- 
nexion with  this  exhibition,  passed  off  in  the 
most  brilliant  manner.  The  German  Emperor 
sent  his  felicitations  in  an  autograph  letter. 
The  Prince  Imperial,  the  German  Chancellor, 
and  several  other  great  dignitaries,  as  well  as 
all  the  most  eminent  representatives  of  litera- 
ture and  art  in  Berlin,  presented  their  con- 
gratulations in  person  to  the  artist,  at  his 
private  residence.  In  the  evening  Herr  Menzel 
dined  with  the  Crown  Prince.  On  the  opening 
day  the  exhibition  was  visited  by  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Crown  Princess,  Herr  Gossler,  the 
Minister  of  Education,  and  likewise  representa- 
tives of  the  other  Ministries.  From  Breslau  a 
deputation  of  the  Town  Council  waited  upon 
Herr  Menzel,  to  present  him  with  the  honorary 
citizenship  of  that  town. 

New  Water  Towers  at  the  Wandsworth 
County  Lunatic  Asylum.— The  fire  which 
took  place  about  twelve  months  Bince  at  the 
Surrey  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  near  Wands- 
worth Common,  has  led  to  the  erection  of  two 
water-towers,  and  the  laying  down  of  additional 
water-mains  for  use  in  case  of  future  out- 
breaks of  fire.  The  tower  on  the  east  side  of 
the  asylum  buildings  occupies  a site  about 
20  ft.  above  the  ground-level  of  the  several 
ward  blocks,  is  22  ft.  square  at  the  base,  and  is 
GO  ft.  in  height  to  the  point  where  it  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  tank.  The  tank  has  a capacity 
of  22,000  gallons.  The  tower  is  faced  with 
stock  and  red  brick,  with  string-courses  and 
quoins  at  the  angles  in  blue  Staffordshire  brick. 
The  tank  was  designed  by  Mr.  Mackonochie, 
C.E.  of  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  and 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Stothart  & Pritt,  engi- 
neers, Bath.  The  tower  on  the  west  side  of 
the  buildings  is  also  22  ft.  square,  but  of  less 
altitude  than  that  on  the  east  side,  being  40  ft. 
in  height  to  the  platform  level,  the  extreme 
height,  including  the  tank,  which  will  hold  10,000 
gallons  of  water,  being  52  ft.  This  tank  was 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Shand  & Mason.  The 
water  to  supply  the  two  tanks  will  be  pumped 
up  from  three  wells  within  the  ground  by 
engines  of  20-h.p.  As  an  additional  safeguard 
in  case  of  fire,  seventy-nine  hydrants  have  been 
laid  down,  forty-one  of  these  being  in  the  asylum 
buildings.  The  whole  of  the  hydrants  were 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Shand  & Mason.  Two  ex- 
ternal staircases  have  also  been  erected  at  the 
main  asylum  buildings.  A new  block  of  build- 
ino-3  has  also  been  erected  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  an  increased  number  of  inmates.  Mr. 
F.  lies,  architect  to  the  asylum  committee  of 
magistrates,  designed  the  towers  and  other 
works,  which  have  been  carried  out  by  workmen 
in  the  employ  of  the  county  authorities,  under 
Mr.  Iles’s  superintendence. 

The  Inventions  Exhibition. — Invention 
asks: — “ Can  the  statement  now  put  forward 
in  a contemporary  be  true,  that  the  Inventions 
Exhibition,  though  it  was  not  expected  to  draw 
so  much  money  as  its  predecessors,  has  resulted 
in  a loss  so  large  that  the  surplus  from  former 
exhibitions  has  been  nearly  absorbed  ? The 
receipts  must,  after  all,  have  been  magnificent, 
and  it  is  strange  news  that  the  last  South 
Kensington  show  has  left  so  heavy  a loss.  It 
would  be  as  well  if  the  accounts  were  promptly 
published,  and  in  a more  detailed  form  than 
| those  of  previous  exhibitions.” 


Sanitary  Assurance  Association. — Prof. 

T.  Roger  Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  lectured  on  “A 
Damp  House”  at  the  Parkes  Museum  last 
evening  (Wednesday),  when  there  was  a large 
attendance,  and  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer,  K.C.S.I., 
President  of  the  Association,  presided.  Prof. 
Roger  Smith,  in  his  lecture,  said  that  damp  was 
the  enemy  of  the  English  climate,  and  pointed 
to  the  importance  of  taking  every  precaution  to 
keep  damp  out  of  our  houses.  Damp  from  the 
soil  should  be  kept  back  by  means  of  asphalte 
and  other  impervious  materials  in  the  walls,  and, 
indeed,  over  tho  whole  area  within  the  walls  of 
the  house.  He  advocated  hollow  walls,  and 
particularly  urged  the  great  importance  of 
using  the  best  materials  in  house  building.  In 
addition  to  dampness  from  without  there  were: 
sources  of  dampness  from  within.  Tanks  of 
water  under  floors  were  objectionable,  and  a 
fruitful  source  of  dampness  of  the  worst: 
kind  was  defective  drains.  The  combustion: 
of  gas  in  any  large  quantity  charged: 
the  air  with  moisture.  He  recommended 
any  one  who  had  a damp  house  to  leave 
it,  but  if  that  was  impossible,  then  the 
house  should  be  thoroughly  examined,  and 
defects  made  good  in  the  most  thorough  way. 
Any  half  measures  were  a mistake.  To  all  hd 
said,  “ Shun  a damp  house ; he  runs  a great 
riskwho  lives  in  it.  He  does  a good  work  whd 
turns  a damp  house  into  a dry  one.”  A most 
interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mr.  HI 
Rutherfurd,  barrister- at-law  ; Mr.  E.  G.  RobinB: 
F.R.I.B.A. ; Mr.  T.  M.  Rickman,  F.R.I.B.A. . 
Mr.  Thos.  Blashill,  F.R.I.B.A. ; and  tho  Chair: 
man  took  part,  the  Chairman  remarking  thai 
damp  -was  the  most  fruitful  source  of  disease  ill 
India.  The  meeting  terminated  at  a late  hom] 
with  votes  of  thanks  to.  Professor  Roger  Smitl) 
and  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer. 

The  Aeri  Filter. — Under  this  title  a filter; 
patented  by  Mr.  J.  Mallie,  is  being  introduces 
in  England  by  tho  House  Sanitation  Companyi 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Aeri  filter  not  onltj 
clarifies  the  water,  but  also  retains  the  germti 
animalcul®  or  organisms  held  in  suspension 
therein,  whereby  the  water  after  passinii 
through  the  filtering  medium  will  be  rendered 
physiologically  pure  without  being  deprived  di 
the  salts  and  air  necessary  for  its  digestioq 
The  water  in  this  filter  is  also  in  contact  wit 
a cushion  of  air  under  pressure  which  become 
absorbed  by  and  highly  aerates  the  water,  an 
renders  it  very  digestible.  The  filter  is  vei 
readily  connected  to  water-supply  pipes  leadir 
from  cisterns.  It  is  easily  taken  to  pieces  ac 
refitted,  and  readily  cleaned  by  plunging  in: 
boiling  water,  and  brushing,  so  as  to  destroy  ar 
remove  all  dangerous  germs  or  microbes  arrests 
therein,  the  frequency  of  cleaning  dependit 
on  the  quantity  of  water  used,  and  the  degr« 
of  impurity  (usually  about  two  months).  T1J 
filtering  medium  is  inclosed  in  a protectiTJ 
transparent,  thick  glass  casing,  and  is  also  puji 
vided  with  a safety-valve  arranged  to  shut  t( 
the  supply  in  the  event  of  the  filter  becomirf 
broken,  whereby  all  danger  of  flooding  is  avoids} 
as  well  as  the  admixture  of  unfiltered  watei 
The  filtering  action  operates  in  an  outwaij 
direction  through  the  walls  of  the  filter,  ai 
the  liquid  supplied  by  the  pipe  from  a ciste; 
containing  water  under  pressure  (at  least  10  i. 
ahove  the  level  of  the  filter),  percolates  thromf 
the  porous  surface  to  the  outside.  | 

Earthenware  Cisterns.  — Messrs.  J 
Duckett  & Son,  of  Burnley,  inform  us  tl 
they  have  succeeded,  by  a new  process  wlr 
they  have  patented,  in  producing  earthenw^ 
cisterns  of  a much  larger  size  than  have  hithea 
been  made.  They  have  just  made,  and  succe| 
fully  burned,  a cistern  of  the  size  of  7 ft.  81 
by  3 ft.  7 in.  by  3 ft.  6 in.  The  great  difficu 
in  the  way  of  large  cisterns  of  this  material 
to  prevent  the  clay  warping  and  cracking  dur 
the  burning;  and  this  difficulty  the  patent} 
Btate  that  they  have  been  able  to  get  ovenj 
the  process  they  employ.  If  so,  the  imprcl 
ment  is  an  important  one. 

Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.’s  New  Buildini 
With  reference  to  a paragraph  in  our  it 
(p.  146),  referring  to  certain  tenders  for: 
instating  some  premises  which  had  II 
destroyed  by  fire,  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  wi 
to  say  that  the  report  which  they  received  f >i 
their  architects,  Messrs.  Waring  & Nichold 
was  that  the  firm  whose  tender  was  the  lovfl 
had  made  an  error  in  calculation,  and  requ| 
an  increased  price.  Under  these  circumstanlj 
and  with  the  advice  of  their  architects,  Melli 
Doulton  felt  they  .were  at  liberty  to  take 
course  they  might  deem  advisable. 
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Science  and  Art  Department.— We  have 
received  from  Colonel  Donnelly  the  Calendar 
and  General  Directory  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  for  the  year  1886,  published  by  Eyre 
& Spottiswoode,  from  which,  at  the  cost  of  Is., 
a complete  statistical  statement  is  to  be  ob- 
tained of  the  working  of  this  now  immense 
ramification  of  official  artistic  instruction  all 
over  the  kingdom. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society.  — The 

annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
"fid  °n  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  R.  D.  Scott,  F.K.S., 
President,  in  the  chair.  The  secretary  read 
the  report  of  the  council,  which  stated  that  the 
past  year  had  been  one  of  great  activity,  as  the 
eight  committees  which  had  been  appointed 
had  met  frequently  and  had  done  much  for  the 
advancement  of  meteorology.  The  number  of 
Fellows  on  the  roll  of  the  Society  is  537.  The 
President  (Mr.  It.  H.  Scott)  then  gave  his 
retiring  address.  The  officers  and  council  for 
ihe  ensuing  year  were  then  elected,  Mr.  William 
Ellis,  F.R.A.S.,  being  the  new  President. 

The  Mersey  Tunnel  Railway  was  formallv 
>pened  for  passenger  traffic  on  Wednesday  last 
oy  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  the  Builder 
or  February  26  last  year  we  gave  views  of  the 
itations  at  James-street,  Liverpool,  and  at 
Birkenhead,  both  of  the  buildings  having  been 
sarried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G E 
jrrayson,  architect.  We  will  give  some  further 
larticulars  about  the  new  tunnel  and  railwav 
lext  week.  J 

Railway  Coupling  Trials.— The  trial  of 
afety  couplings  promoted  by  the  Amalgamated 
lociety  of  Railway  Servants  will  (through  the 
iindness  of  Mr.  C.  Scotter,  General  Manager 
f the  London  and  South-Western  Railway) 
ako  place  at  the  Nine  Elms  Goods  Yard 
.ondon,  S.W.,  on  a date  yet  to  be  fixed.  As  the 
umber  of  wagons  placed  at  the  Society’s 
isposal  is  limited,  it  is  obvious  that  a selection 
mat  be  made  by  the  committee  entrusted  with 
ae  arrangements ; and  in  order  that  this  may 
e done,  the  Society  asks  inventors  desirous  of 
ompeting  to  forward  to  the  office  of  the 
ociety , not  later  than  January  30th,  drawings 
peeincations,  or  models  of  the  couplings  theT 
esire  to  have  tested.  Preference  will  be  given 
> such  as  retain  the  kind  of  draw-bar  hook  at 
resent  in  use. 

Paving  Apportionments.— At  the  Wor- 
np-street  Police-court  on  Wednesday  Iasi, 
r.  Hannay  gave  judgment  in  a number  of 
lmmonses  taken  out  by  the  Hackney  District 
oard  of  Works  against  owners  of  bouse  pro- 
3rty  m Amherst  - road,  Hackney,  for  the 
icovery  of  rates  made  under  an  apportionment 
•r  paving  works,  in  accordance  with  the 
etropolis  Local  Management  Act.  A very 
rge  amount  of  money  was  claimed  by  the 
unplainants,  the  expenses  having  been  iu- 
irred  under  peculiar  circumstances.  In  the 
»ar  1877  certain  paving  work  was  executed  by 
e District  Board  of  Works  in  the  road  named, 
id  the  cost,  about  1,000Z.,  was  charged  on  the 
tes.  In  consequence  of  recent  decisions  of 
e High  Court,  the  metropolitan  vestries  had 
and  that  they  had  been  wrong  in  so  charging 
e costs  on  the  general  rates,  and  these  pro” 
edings  were  taken  to  recover  the  rates.  Mr. 
innay’s  decision  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
id  in  question  was  a “new  street”  in  the 
sailing  of  tho  Act,  aud  that  he  was  unable  to 
behind  the  resolution  of  the  Board  that  it 
is  a new  street,  and  required  paving,  the 
ard  themselves  being  fully  responsible  for 
3h  resolution.  He  considered  the  orders 
ced  for  should  in  justice  be  made,  and  he 
sordingly  made  the  orders  for  payment.  He 
mted  a case  for  the  consideration  of  a 
lenor  Court. 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 

E'ga  

St.  Petersburg,  1st  ye! 

„ 2nd  

.»  white  

Swedish  

White  Sea  

Canada,  Pino  1st  !!!.!!!!!!!!!!!! 

,,  2nd  

3rd,  Ac 


£•  b.  d.  £.  s.  d, 
6 0 0 8 0 0 

9 0 0 15  0 0 

7 0 0 8 16  0 

8 0 0 10  10  0 

6 0 0 15  10  0 

18  0 0 

31  10  0 

17  10 


17  0 0 
12  0 0 


,,  8pruce  1st 

„ 3rd  and  2nd  * 6 0 0 

New  Brunswick,  Ac 6 0 0 

Battens,  all  kinds 4 q q 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in.— Pre^ 

pared,  first  0 9 0 

Second  0 7 8 

Oiher  qualities  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!  0 6 0 

Cedar  Cuba foot  0 0 31 

Honduras,  Ac 0 0 3 

Australian  ' 0 0 3 

Mahogany,  Cuba  0 0 6 

8t.  Domingo  cargo  av !"!"  0 0 61 

“e,x,can  0 0 4 

1 ohaseo  cargo  av q 0 4 

Honduras  cargo  av.  . 0 0 41 

Maple  Bird’seye  !."!"!!"  0 0 3? 

Box,  Turkey  5 0 0 

Satin,  St.  Domingo ft.  0 0 0 

Porto  Rico  ’ non 

W'alnut,  Italian  0 0 4 

METALS. 

Ibon  — Pig  in  Scotland  ton  2 2 8 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 4 16  0 

» ,,  in  Wales  4 7 8 

,,  Staffordshire,  London  5 15  0 

Sheets,  single,  in  London 7 10  0 

Hoops  „ 6 5 0 

Nail-rods  „ 6 15  0 


7 0 0 10  0 0 


0 3J 
0 71 
0 71 


METALS  ( continued ). 

Copper  - 

British  eke.  and  ingt. 

Best  selected  

8beets,  strong 

,,  India 

Australian,  fine  cash.. 

Chili,  bars  ,, 

Y’bllow  Metal 

T.Bad  -Pig,  Spanish 

English,  com.  brands 

Sheet,  English  

8pbi.tbr  — 

Silesiun,  special  ton  15 

Ordinary  brands  1 j, 

Tin— 

Banea  93 

Billiton 94 

Straits  99 

Australian  ” 92 

English  ingots !.!!!!!!!!!!!!  97 

Zinc— 

English  sheet 0 


OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocoauut,  Cochin  

Ceylou  

Copra ' 

Palm,  Lagos  

Palin- nut  Kernel  

Rapeseed,  English  pale... 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  aud  Oleine 

Lubricatiug,  U.8 

,,  Refined  ... 
Turpentine— 

American,  in  cks.  . 


£■  s.  d.  £.  B.  d. 

ton  43  0 0 II  0 0 

46  0 0 48  0 0 

62  0 0 0 0 0 

48  0 0 48  10  0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

40  2 6 40  10  0 

-lb.  0 0 4$  0 0 E 

12  10  0 0 0 0 

12  17  6 13  0 0 

13  16  0 14  0 0 


0 0 0 0 0 


0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 


Tab — Stockholm brl.  „ xo 

Archangel 0 12 


26  0 0 0 0 0 

14  0 0 15  15  0 

29  10  0 0 0 0 

25  0 0 0 0 0 

22  10  0 0 0 0 

21  0 0 0 0 O 

17  10  0 19  0 0 

25  0 0 40  0 0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 

cwt.  16  6 16  9 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

New  Wing  to  Hospital.  Shadwell  ... 

East  London  Hospital... 
Parish  of  Birmingham 

Not  stated  

March  31st 

i. 

New  Infirmary  

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Construction  of  Tunnel 

Repairing,  Ac.,  Street  Lamps  

Kerbing,  Tar-paving,  Ac.,  Work  

Articles  and  Works  

Australian  Blue  Stone  or  Guernsey  Granite!! 

Sewerage  Works  

Construction  and  Extension  of  Reservoirs '! 


By  whom  required. 


Leeds  Cor.  Waterworks 
Tottenham  Local  Board 
Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wbs. 

Chelsea  Vestry 

Dartford  Union  

Bexhill  Local  Board  ... 
Stockton,  Ac.,  Water  Bd. 


,,  , ...  ,,  ; , --v  v . . v,,  uiuuuuu,  ae.,  11  aier  OQ 

Boundary-Wall*  Abutments,  Ac.,  for  Bridge!  Colne  and  MarsdeuL  B 
Ironwork  for  Bridge | <jo 


M»kine..P  Ho.a. ...  Bd. 

Colle'’tion  and  Removal  of  Dust  do 


Iron  Fence  and  Gates,  and  Erec-ion  of  same!!!  Lydd  Town  Council. 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


Filliter  A Rofe 

— De  Pape  

Official  

G.  R.  Strachan... 

Official  

II  B.  Nicbols  ... 

J.  Mansergh  

U.  Bancroft  . 


Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 


Official 


do. 


do. 

Jan.  28th 
Jan.  29th 
Feb.  1st 
Feb.  2nd 
do. 
do. 


l r.  nwor*  tor  Hnoee*  . 

Sewage  Disp  >sal  Works  

Road  Materials  

Alterations  to  Baths,  Ac 

Mortuary  Chambers,  Post-Mortem  Room,  Ac 

Midlaud  Railway  Co.  . 
Burton  on-Trent  Cor. 
Com.  of  U.M.  Works 

A.  A.  La-glev  

Jas.  Mansergh 

do, 

Feb.  6th 

xvi'jj. 

Com.  of  Poplar  Public 
Baths  and  Washhouses 
Hornsey  Local  Board 

Messrs.  Clarkson 

T.  De  Courcy  Meade  ... 

Feb.  10th 
Feb.  15th 

xviii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

1 

Salary'. 

I 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Surveyor  

Ulverston  Local  Board 

200  Z 

Jan.  25th 



Dewsbury  Town  Council 

Feb.  6th 

xvi. 

PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  8.  d-  £ 8 

enheart,  B.G ton  6 10  0 7 10  1 

anin  tt  a .....load  12  10  0 15  10  ( 

noia,  U.8 ft.  cube  0 2 8 0 2 f 

h snaila  load  3 0 0 6 0 ( 

” 3 0 0 4 10  ( 

Da^Ac r ::::::::::::::::::  :::::  l\l  S hi  [ 

f.::::::::::::::::::::::::  Hi  76  i i 

»,  Canada  red  3 0 0 4 0 0 

, t\”  i • y0llow 3 15  0 6 6 0 

P t J.C  fathom  4 10  0 6 0 0 

> uciesia,  crown  3 12  6 3 15  0 

s,  Finland,  2nd  and  ist.^std^OO  7 10  0 8 10  0 

„ 4th  and  3rd  6 0 0 7 10  0 


TENDERS. 

CLAPHAM  (Surrey). -For  3,150  ft.  of  roads,  2,5'0  ft. 
of  pipe  sewer,  aud  650  ft.  of  brick  sewer,  on  the  “Clock 
House”  Estate,  Clapham-common,  S.W.  Messrs. Wheeler 
A Hollands,  surveyors  : — 

T.  Rigby,  Or. ;y don  £4,990  0 0 

Cx.  Jervis  Smith,  Streathnni 4,080  0 0 

G.  Neal,  Wands  worth-common 3!-187  0 0 

W.  Harris,  Camberwell 3,393  0 0 

C.  Killiogback,  Camden  Town 3,351  0 0 

T.  Blackmore,  Clapham 3,000  0 0 

EAST  GREENWICH.  — For  new  shop-fronts  and 
alterations  to  1.  Alma-place,  East  Greenwich,  for  Mr  T 
H.  Parry.  Mr.  W.  T.  Hunt,  jun.,  architect:  — 

*-eu«  £181  0 0 

£,ew>8  165  13  6 

Thomas  160  0 0 

Scholfield  (accepted) 154  0 0 

FINCHLEY.  — For  re  building  class  rooms  at  the  Anglo- 
French  College,  Finchley.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher  architect 

Bowen  £1,327  0 0! 

Battam  A Son  641  0 0 

Nightingale  !..!."!”  633  0 0 

J;:va"8  460  0 0 

Ca8t!°,  449  0 0 

Aldridge  A Co 428  0 0 

Seed  393  0 0 

Lvford 336  0 0 

Wright  376  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson 349  0 0 

Neave !.!!.!!!!!!!!  343  0 0 ■ 


HORNSEY.— For  the  erection  of  play-room  and  repairs 
at  the  Workhouse  School,  Hornsey -road,  for  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary,  Islington.  Mr.  William  Smith,  A.R.I.B.A., 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  T.  Marcus  Houghton, 
Imperial-buildings,  Ludgate-circus : — 

Fade  & Son 


inford  A Langbur 

Havdss  

Riches 

Barber 

Palmer  

Seed  Bros 

lleasou  

Hearing  A Son 

Mattock  Bros 

Larke  A Son  

1 b '1  

Collins 

K'!lmftback  

Hirst  

Martin 

Webe  

Whicker 

Hack  

Hewitt 

Norris  ...  . 

Neavc  A Neave 

Dixon  

Pack  Bros 

Ward  A Lainblo  

Watkins  A Coyle 


..£737  0 0 
,.  717  0 0 
. 669  0 <• 


LEICESTRR. — For  the  erection  of  two  shops  and  dwell- 
ing-house, at  the  angle  of  Granby  and  Chatham  streets, 

Leicester,  for  the  Leicester  Co-operative  Society,  Limited. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hind,  architect,  Leicester  .— 

J.  A.  Bent  £‘.650  0 0 

i i“£tl  . T 1:«  l ? 

Sbfrpe  & CIA  | 2 q 

£.  Kril.lt*  Son  iS  J J 

1,630  0 0 

1,615  0 0 


LEICESTER.— For  providing  and  fixing  wronght-iron 
hurdle  fencing  in  Lancaster-street  and  Regent-street,  for 
the  Corporation  of  Leicester.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J. 
Gordon.  C K , Borough  Surveyor:—  . 

C.  Mason  4 Co.,  Leicester  £621  17  n 

Baldwin  & Amies,  Ashbourne 472  lo  0 

G B.  Smith,  Glasgow  ,n 

J.  O.  4 C.  E.  Brettell,  Worcester 

Hill  4 8m<th,  Brierly  Hill  

Hydes  4 Wigfull,  Sheffield  

W.  T.  Burhidge,  Leicester  

W.  W.  Judd  4 Co.,  Leicester 

Iron,  Wire,  Wire-rope,  and  Fencing 

Company,  London  

W.  Hayward  4 Co.,  Wolverhampton... 

F.  C.  4 J.  Keay,  Birmingham  327 

Wright  Bros  , Leicester  321 

Brookes  4 Co.,  Wolverhampton  * ......  288 

Johnson  Bros.  4 Co.,  London  (in- 
complete)   281 

• Accepted. 


397  8 9 
389  11  8 
368  18  9 
363  10  0 
346  11  3 


338  15 


LONDON.— For  building  new  residence,  35,  Hans-plt 
S.W.,  for  Mr.  Guv  Sebright.  Mr.  G.  S.  Finlay,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Drower  4 Rnault:— 


Extra  fer  Dado. 

Bush  £3,493  £69  £3,662 

Higgs  4 Hill 3,491  61  3.558 

J.  Oar  lick  * 3,480  65  3,645 

* Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  adapting  certain  premises  in  Millman- 
street,  Chelsea,  to  accommodate  upwards  of  100  horses, 
for  the  London  Road  Car  Company.  Mr.  H.  I.  Newton, 
architect.  Queen  Aune’s-gate,  8.W. : — 

Walker,  Liniehouse .£759  0 0 

Lorden  4 Sons,  Upper  Tooting  659  16  0 

Porter,  Southwark  647  0 0 

Chafen,  Rotherhithe  (accepted) 599  0 0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  new  shop-front  to  13, 
Oxford-street,  for  Mr.  Raphael : — 

Charles  Jeffreys  (accepted) £292  3 0 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Jan.  23,  1886. 


..£1.450  0 


1.415 

1,400 

1,395 


WORTHING.  — For  additions  to  Worthing  Police 

8tation.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Nunn,  Brighton.  Mr.  Ellice- 

Clark,  M lust.  C.E.,  County  Surveyor 
J.  Reynolds,  jun.,  West  Brighton 

J.  Blahor,  Worthing  

J.  Morns,  East  Grinstead 

J.  Parsons  A Sons,  llove  

P.  Peters,  Horsham 

R.  Cook,  Ifield,  Crawley  

J.  Longley,  Crawley 

Wool  gar  4 Son,  Horsham 

C.  Rowland,  Horsham 

C.  C.  Cook,  Worthing  

K.  Snewin  4 Son,  Worthing 

W.  Jarrett,  Angmering 

W.  Twine,  Worthing  

W.  W.  Smith,  Worthing  

A.  J.  Wright,  Worthing 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  DIRECT  from  the  Office  to  reside 
mv  cart  ot  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  ot  19s.  per  ant 
Prepud  To  ail  parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  aud 
- ilaud.  26s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon.  Sc.  30s . > 
mm.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINLj 
Publisher.  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


1,375 

1,370 

1,368 


1,340  0 
1,209  16 
1.165  10 
1,160  0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  Theyshould  be  delivered 
jur  office,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,"  Thb  Bcildbb,  London.’ 


Box  Ground  Stone 

is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  position! 
being  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stc  i 
50,000  ft.  cube  in  stock. 
PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  S.O.,  WILTS.  [Ai* 


— R.  R.  R.  (If  the  entrance  can  be  consic 
street,  it  would  appear  to  fall  within  the  by- 
, to  a private  enclosure,  apparently  the  by- 
apply.  But  as  you  do  notgive  the  reasons  for  thedecisi 
ositive  reply  can  be  given).— A.  E.  (we  fe»r  it  is  n 
. value,  aud  the  idea  is  not  new).— K 
quired). — J.  H.  B. — C.  B.— R. 


r).— C.  H.  (not 


L.  S Ct.  ... 

(we  have  drawn  attentioi 
tatements  ot  facts 
name  and  addres 


and  papers  read  t 


are  compeUed  to  decline  pointii 
iddresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  a 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the 
annot  undertake  to  return  rejected 
.—era  or  communications  (beyond  me— 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
isemeuts  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should 
sed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address  “Tn*  Buildbb,  London.' 


ROTHERHITHE. -For  curbing,  paving,  ami  making 
op  Eugenia  and  Alpine  roads,  for  the  Rotherhithe  Vestry. 
Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  surveyor  :— 

Bevers  £847  0 0 

Hobman  821  0 0 

Etheridge  770  0 0 

Adams  760  0 0 

Woodbam  4 Fry 712  0 0 

Movrlem  697  0 0 

Treberne  4 Co.  (accepted)  690  0 0 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  £79 1 1 4] 


ROTHERHITHE.— For  certain  alterations  at  Albion 
House,  Rotherhithe,  for  Mr.  William  Houghton. 
Edward  Thomas,  architect : — 

White £190  0 0 

Chafen  (ai  cepted)  187  0 O 

Janes  ..  185  0 0 

Evans 183  0 0 

[Architect's  estimate,  176/.  1 


TILBURY.— For  workshops,  stores,  4c.,  for  the  Tilbury 
Docks  Engineering  and  Ship  Repairing  Company.  5' 
Edward  Clark,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect  -. 
Perry  4 Co.  (accepted)  .'.£10,253  0 0 


WALTON  (Suffolk). — For  building  four  cottages,  fm 


Mr.  Charles  Rattle,  at  WaltoD, 
Orr  4 Son,  architects.  No  qua 
C.  8.  A.  Woolnough  Feins 

C.  A Wyatt.  Ipswich 

T.  Ward'.  Felixstowe 

A.  Coe,  Ipswich  

W.  Calver.  Walton 

Finch  4 Parker,  Walton  .. 

T.  Warman,  Felixstowe 

C.  Canham,  Walton  

8.  Markham,  Ipswich 

J.  D.  Home.  Walton  

Fox  4 Wallis,  Walton 


Suffolk.  Messrs.  R.  T. 


[Architects'  estimate,  440/  j 


w«.  If  simply 
jvs  would  not 
of  the  Board, 
r it  is  not  of  any  prac- 
..  J.  S.  (thanks;  not  re- 
L.— O.  J.  O.  (we  cannot  publish 
i uui  province). — E.  I.  B.  aud  A.  W. — 
>r  our  advertisement  column*).— W.  B. 
the  subject). 

its  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  aecompanied 
i the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


! books  and  giving 


ub)  which  have 


THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLIX.  (July 
December.  1885)  was  given  os  a Supplement  with  i 
issue  of  January  9lh. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had.  gratis,  on  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Bindiug  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  6d.  each ; also 

READING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a Mouth's  Numbers, 
price  2s.  each  ; also 

THE  FORTY-NINTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bound),  priee 
Twelve  Shillings  aud  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s.  6d.  each. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Six  lines  (about  lifty  words)  or  undei 
Each  additional  line  (about  t-- 
Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Adi 
.semeuts  on  froat  page,  Coi 
c.  may  he  obtained  oi 


:ds  . 


4s.  6.1. 


petitions 


ilso  for  special  Adve 
. Contracts.  Sales  by  Auctio 
the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  M- 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6U. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

■ • Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  hut  all  small  sums  should 
fitted  by  Cash  iu  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payal 
the  Post-office,  Covent-garden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Pulilishe- 


Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catli 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  u 
store  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DI 
MONIALS,  Jic.  left  at^the  Office 
mgly  recommends  “•  * -*  " “ 


Best  Bath  Stone,  for  Winter  use. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground, 

Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down,  and  ( Sommer 
Farleigh  Down.  t Dried. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limiti 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Al>| 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  St! 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Qnar 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  ii 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stci 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Un: 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARI* 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilr 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIA 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [A. 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &c., 

B dress  S.  & J.  STAF 

HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  Si| 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME  “dk0Lim^ 

IlminBter.  ca; 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


Asphalts. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  I 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office:!. 
Poultry,  E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  mateic, 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehJ 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  r 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [A  > 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and  b 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : j 

No.  90,  Cannon-Btreet,  E.C.  [Al 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS? 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B,  J.  HUDSON  & SONS: 

Millbank  Sawmills,  Grosvenor-road,  S.V.Ii 
Whitfield-street,  W.; 

And  Store -street,  London,  W.C.  ’ 
Telephone  No.  3,152,  and  Private  Wiref^ 
necting  Business  Premises. 


of  the  I 


...  NOS,  TESTI- 

ly  to  Advertisement*,  and 
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The  W ater  Supply  of  some  Great  Cities. 

|HE  pure  inland  seas 
and  mighty  rivers 
of  North  America 
afford  to  the 
habitants  of  that 
quarter  of  the  world 
an  unstinted  sup- 
ply of  water,  for 
all  purposes  of 
navigation,  cultiva- 
tion, mechanical  power,  and  domestic  use. 
The  Mississippi  River  alone  drains  an  area  of 
more  than  ten  times  the  extent  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  surface  of  the  water  of  Lake 
Superior,  at  a level  of  628  ft.  above  the  sea, 
covers  an  area  larger  than  that  of  the  whole 
of  Scotland.  The  length  of  the  inland  navi- 
gation, from  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to 
Fond-du-Lac,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
is  2,384  statute  miles,  and  from  the  same 
point  of  starting  to  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, almost  exactly  the  same  distance  ; while 
the  ocean  navigation  from  Belle  Isle  to  Liver- 
pool measures  only  2,234  statute  miles.  The 
Ohio  River,  from  which  the  great  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati derives  its  water  supply,  has  a mean 
annual  flow  of  150,000  cubic  feet  per  second, 
and  is  4,000  ft.  wide  when  it  falls  into 
the  Mississippi,  nearly  1,100  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  latter  river.  Lake  Michigan, 
on  the  borders  of  which  has  risen  the  most 
rapidly-developed  of  all  the  great  cities  of 
the  New  World,  namely,  Chicago,  has  an 
area  of  23,000  square  miles.  It  is  320  miles 
long,  100  miles  broad,  628  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  is  said  to  be  100  ft.  deep.  The 
Croton  River,  at  a distance  of  33  miles  above 
New  York,  is  raised  by  a dam  to  a height  of 
166  ft.  above  mean-tide  level  at  that  city,  and 
its  waters,  led  thence  in  an  aqueduct,  flow  at 
a level  which  provides  for  the  supply  of  90  per 
cent,  of  the  area  of  that  city  by  gravitation. 
Thus,  whether  we  regard  abundance  and 
purity  of  water,  or  natural  facilities  for  its 
distribution  by  gravitation,  every  imaginable 
form  of  convenience  to  the  dweller  in  cities 
for  the  supply  of  his  need  of  this  great 
necessary  of  life  is  offered  by  nature  in  the 
United  States.  Nor  is  there  any  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe  in  which  the  skill  and 
perseverance  of  man  have  been  more  efficient 
in  making  the  best  of  the  gifts  of  nature. 

It  is  thus  of  no  small  interest  to  the  resi- 
dents of  older  and  more  densely-populated 
countries,  especially  in  those  localities  where 
j;he  rapid  increase  of  population  has  attained 
: iuch  a density  that  the  citizens  could  not  be 
Supplied  with  enough  water  from  the  skies 
'Jibove  them,  even  if  every  drop  that  fell  over 
i|he  districts  in  question  could  be  caught  and 


stored  for  use,  to  ask  what  the  genius  of  the 
American  engineer  has  done  to  supply  the 
need  of  the  urban  population  of  the  chief 
great  cities  of  that  continent  from  the  inex- 
haustible stores  of  its  lakes,  rivers,  and  running 
and  falling  waters. 

In  the  United  States  exist  (or  existed  at 
the  date  of  the  last  census)  but  ten  cities 
of  each  of  which  the  population  exceeds 
200,000  souls.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  ex- 
cluding the  metropolis,  there  were  also,  at 
the  date  of  the  last  census,  only  ten  cities 
of  each  of  which  the  population  exceeded 
200,000  souls.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe 
twenty- four  capitals  and  great  seaport  towns 
exceed  that  population  ; but  neither  are  the 
data  so  well  ascertained,  nor  the  conditions 
so  distinctly  characteristic,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  3£  million 
residents  of  our  ten  great  centres  of  popula- 
tion, and  chiefly  those  of  the  metropolis,  who 
form  a yet  larger  body  of  water  consumers, 
may  well  look  with  interest  to  the  outcome 
of  the  experience  of  5 millions  of  townsfolk 
(in  1880,  4,855,000),  of  kindred  race,  placed 
amid  the  unfailing  waters  of  North  America. 

Of  these  great  cities,  three,  viz.,  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  San  Francisco,  have  laid  out 
in  the  aggregate  about  the  same  sum  that 
has  been  expended  in  the  London  waterworks, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  a supply 
by  gravitation,  for  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion little  more  than  half  that  of  London. 
Boston  also  depends  on  gravitation,  draw- 
ing its  supplies  from  the  Sudbury  river, 
and  the  Lakes  Cochituate  and  Mystic. 
Philadelphia  pumps  to  reservoirs,  from  the 
Schuykill  and  the  Delaware  rivers.  Baltimore 
depends  partly  on  gravitation  and  partly  on 
pumping,  taking  its  supplies  from  J ones’s  Falls 
and  Gunpowder  Rivers.  St.  Louis  and  New 
Orleans  pump  to  reservoirs  from  the  Mississippi, 
as  does  Cincinnati  from  the  Ohio.  And 
Chicago,  as  original  in  its  mode  of  procuring 
water  as  in  so  many  other  features  of  its 
masterly  engineering,  draws  its  supply  from 
the  pure  water  of  Lake  Michigan,  through  a 
tunnel  of  two  miles  in  length  under  the  bed 
of  the  lake,  fed  through  a down-pipe  at  the 
end  in  a depth  of  32  ft.  of  water.  Alone 
among  these  great  Western  cities,  Chicago 
(owing  to  its  low  level)  adopts  the  old-fashioned 
English  mode  of  pumping  to  a stand-pipe. 
Of  all  the  ten  cities,  the  cost  at  Chicago  is  the 
lowest,  whether  as  regards  outlay  of  capital 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
or  working  cost  per  million  of  gallons.  On 
the  other  hand,  so  freely  is  the  water  dis- 
pensed in  Chicago,  that  the  daily  deliveiy 
averages  109  gallons  per  inhabitant.  It  is  of 
interest  to  take  note  of  the  growth  of  the  city 
which,  so  far  as  present  information  goes,  has 


at  once  the  cheapest  and  the  most  copious 
water-supply  in  the  world,  although,  owing  to 
the  liberality  with  which  it  is  dispense!, 
the  annual  cost  per  inhabitant  is  higher  than 
that  in  either  New  York  or  Philadelphia. 

The  population  of  Chicago,  which,  in  1830 
was  seventy  persons,  became  in 

!840  4,583 

1850  29,963 

I860  112,170 

1870  295,977 

1880  503,185 

Language  fails  to  add  to  the  force  of  these 
figures.  From  1870  to  1880  the  increase  has 
been  nearly  sixty  souls  per  day. 

The  waterworks  of  Chicago,  as  they  existed 
at  the  date  of  Sir  Charles  A.  Hartley’s  visit  in 
1873,  were  described  by  that  engineer  in  a 
paper  communicated  to  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  in  the  following  year.  It  was  found, 
Sir  Charles  says,  by  careful  borings,  that  a bed 
of  compact  blue  clay,  at  least  100  ft.  thick, 
underlay  the  thin  crust  of  silt  and  sand  which 
formed  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  On  this 
bottom,  at  the  distance,  as  before  said,  of  two 
miles  from  the  shore,  was  formed  an  artificial 
island  to  serve  as  the  locality  for  a shaft  at  the 
lakeward  end  of  the  tunnel.  For  this  purpose 
a crib  or  timber  frame,  of  a pentagonal  plan, 
90  ft.  in  diameter,  40  ft.  high,  and  with  walls 
25  ft.  thick,  was  constructed  on  shore,  towed 
to  the  selected  spot,  and  filled,  in  fifteen 
prepared  compartments,  with  6,000  cubic 
yards  of  stone  to  sink  it  to  the  bottom  of  the 
lake.  The  top  of  this  structure,  when  settled 
into  plac  e,  stood  5 ft.  above  the  water,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  mass  was  a sort  of  open  well, 
of  about  30  ft.  in  diameter.  Within  this  frame- 
work, which  contained  50,000  cubic  feet  of 
whole  12-in.  timbers,  a column  of  seven  cast- 
iron  pipes,  of  9 ft.  in  diameter,  and  of  a total 
length  of  63  ft.,  was  sunk  through  the  clay  to 
31  ft.  below  the  bottom  of  the  lake.  The  clay 
was  excavated  within  as  the  pipe  sank, 
and  the  tunnel  was  started  from  below  to 
meet  that  previously  commenced  from  the 
shore.  This  gallery  is  nearly  circular  in  sec- 
tion, being  5 ft.  2 in.  in  depth,  and  5 ft.  in 
width,  and  consists  of  two  rings  of  brick  in 
cement,  8 in.  thick.  It  was  started  from  each 
end,  the  lake  end  being  commenced  eighteen 
months  later  than  the  work  from  the  shore. 
The  land  shaft  is  sunk  to  70  ft.  below  the  level 
of  the  lake,  and  77  ft.  below  that  of  the 
ground,  so  that  the  tunnel  has  a landward  fall 
of  7 ft.  in  the  whole  distance.  The  two  exca 
vations  met  at  about  one  quarter  of  the  dis- 
tance from  the  crib  to  the  shore. 

Four  steam-pumping  engines  were  provided 
for  the  service  of  the  city,  but  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1873  a new  double-beam  engine 
was  started  as  a reb’ef.  This,  which  is  said  to 
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be  the  largest  pumping-engine  in  the  United 
States,  has  two  70-inch  steam  cylinders  with 
10-ft.  stroke,  and  works  two  pumps  of  57  in. 
diameter,  delivering  36  millions  of  gallons  of 
water  in  twenty  - four  hours.  If  worked 
together  with  the  other  engines  there  is  a 
combined  capacity  of  75,000,000  gallons  per 
twenty-four  hours.  A standpipe,  140  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  lake,  is  protected  by  a stone 
tower  170  ft.  high.  The  pumps  are  con- 
sidered to  force  the  water  to  a height  of 
132  ft.,  but  in  the  daytime  the  delivery  is  said 
not  to  rise  higher  than  the  second  story  of  the 
houses.  The  water  is  supplied  through  thirty- 
eight  miles  of  mains,  the  largest  of  which  have 
a diameter  of  thirty-six  inches. 

The  power  of  delivering  a daily  supply  of 
water  equal  to  half  of  that  now  demanded  by 
the  wants  of  4,000,000  of  Londoners  was  not, 
however,  enough  to  slake  the  thirst  of  Chicago. 
A second  intake-shaft  and  tunnel  were  in  pro- 
gress at  the  time  of  Sir  Charles  Hartley’s  visit 
in  1873,  and  a land  tunnel,  7 ft.  in  diameter, 
was  pierced  for  four  miles  westward  of  the 
lake,  in  order  to  supply  a second  set  of 
pumping  works  to  accommodate  the  extension 
of  the  city.  By  the  year  1880,  as  wc-  learn 
from  Mr.  J.  J.  R.  Croes,  the  author  of 
“Statistical  Tables  of  the  Water  Works  of 
the  United  States,”  the  sum  of  1,868,0002. 
had  been  expended  on  the  water-works  of 
Chicago,  the  annual  revenue  from  water 
rentals  amounted  to  206,0002.,  and  a mean 
quantity  of  109|  gallons  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation was  daily  supplied. 

With  this  enormous  volume  of  water,  and 
with  the  simplicity  of  arrangement  which  the 
unlimited  supply  and  the  low  level  of  delivery 
render  possible,  it  is  not  matter  of  wonder 
that  the  working  cost  of  water  delivery  in 
Chicago  is  by  far  the  lowest  in  the  world.  In 
the  nine  years  ending  in  1872  the  cost  of 
delivering  a million  gallons  of  water  varied 
from  52s.  to  32s.  In  1882  it  had  fallen  to  22s. 
But  the  revenue  of  the  works  amounted,  in 
the  last-named  year,  to  10*262.  per  million 
gallons,  and  the  cost  per  inhabitant,  owing  to 
the  copious  nature  of  the  supply,  was  26  per 
cent,  higher  than  that  incurred  in  the  same 
year  by  the  inhabitants  of  London. 

While  Chicago  is  thus  the  cheapest  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  West  in  the  procurement, 
if  not  in  the  sale,  of  water,  the  lowest  cost 
per  inhabitant  occurs  in  New  York.  We  must, 
indeed,  make  exception  in  favour  of  San  Fran- 
cisco ; but  the  figures  stated  with  regard  to  the 
latter  city  are  in  some  respects  so  anomalous 
that  we  await  the  result  of  inquiries  made  in 
the  United  States  on  the  subject  before  quoting 
them  to  our  readers.  Of  nine  of  the  ten  cities, 
oertainly,  New  York  is  at  the  same  time  the 
cheapest,  and  the  only  one  that  supplies  water 
at  a less  rate  per  inhabitant  than  the  average 
price  in  London.  Yet  the  capital  laid  out  on 
the  New  York  waterworks  is  5*842.  per  in- 
habitant, while  that  in  Chicago  is  only  3732. 
per  inhabitant,  and  the  working  cost  per 
million  gallons  is  nearly  twice  as  much  in  New 
York  as  in  Chicago,  while  the  revenue  is  only 
about  3 per  cent.  more. 

The  water  supply  of  New  York  is  provided 
by  the  construction  of  a dam  across  the  valley 
drained  by  the  Croton  River,  about  six  miles 
from  its  mouth,  which  raises  the  water  to  a 
height  of  40  ft.  above  the  original  level  at  that 
point ; or  to  166  ft.  above  the  mean  tide  level 
at  New  York.  From  this  dam  to  the  Harlem 
River,  which  is  crossed  by  an  aqueduct  con- 
taining eight  arche3  each  of  80  ft.  span,  and 
seven  arches  each  of  50  ft.  span,  runs  an  un- 
interrupted conduit  of  stone  and  brick 
masonry,  set  in  hydraulic  cement,  of  thirty- 
three  miles  in  length,  including  a tunnel 
through  rock.  The  Harlem  Aqueduct  was 
built  to  carry  two  cast-iron  pipes,  each  4 ft.  in 
diameter,  at  the  level  of  108  feet  above  mean 
tide  ; but  a 7i  ft.  diameter  pipe  of  boiler  plate 
was  hid  down  in  their  place.  The  masonry 
conduit  is  continued  for  two  miles  from  the 
Harlem  Bridge.  Then  the  Manhattan  Valley 
is  crossed  by  syphon  pipes,  and  two  miles 
more  of  conduit  and  aqueduct  brings  the 
water  to  the  receiving  reservoir  at  New  York. 
This  reservoir,  formed  in  two  divisions,  has 


millions  of  imperial  gallons.  . It  is  connected  up  in  a mountain  valley  are  conducted  through 


with  a distributing  reservoir  of  an  area  of 

4 acres,  a depth  of  36  ft.,  and  a capacity  of 
20  millions  of  imperial  gallons  ; an  additional 
receiving  reservoir  of  an  area  of  106  acres,  and  a 
capacity  of  1,000  million  gallons  ; and  a new 
storage  reservoir  in  the  Croton  Valley,  of 
three  times  the  last-named  capacity,  raises 
the  combined  capacity  of  the  whole  of  above 
indicated  reservoirs  to  4,570,000,000  gallons. 
And  yet  another  reservoir  in  the  Croton  Valley 
was  in  course  of  preparation,  at  the  time 
referred  to,  with  a capacity  of  3,700,000,000 
gallons ; the  object  being,  in  case  of  the 
occurrence  of  long  droughts,  to  provide  for 
82  days’  consumption  of  the  city,  at  the  rate  of 
100  gallons  per  head,  irrespective  of  the 
minimum  daily  flow  of  the  Croton  River,  of 
27,000,000  gallons. 

For  the  supply  of  the  higher  section  of  the 
city,  north  of  the  Manhattan  valley,  a high 
service  reservoir  is  constructed,  into  which 
water  is  pumped  by  steam  from  the  aqueduct 
near  Harlem  Bridge.  And  the  very  highest 
points  are  fed  from  a tank  supported  on  a 
tower,  near  the  last-named  reservoir,  at  a 
height  of  300  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  1882 
the  ordinary  daily  consumption  of  the  city 
was  95,000,000  American,  or  ordinary  wine, 
gallons  of  water  ; and  the  high  service  supply 
amounted  to  a further  quantity  of  11,605,630 
American  gallons.  The  cost  of  the  works  has 
attained  the  large  figure  of  7,000,0002.,  or 

5 842.  per  inhabitant.  The  annual  revenue 
was  343,000/.;  or  57s.  per  head,  and  the  work- 
ing cost  was  70,0002.,  or  only  l‘14s.  per  head. 
The  daily  supply  per  inhabitant  was  74  im- 
perial gallons. 

An  instructive  comparison  of  the  two  oppo- 
site methods  of  supply  by  gravitation  and  by 
direct  pumping  is  afforded  by  the  statistics  of 
the  water  supply  of  Chicago  and  of  New  York. 
In  the  former,  where  3732.  per  inhabitant  has 
been  laid  out  in  the  works  we  have  enumerated, 
the  cost  of  pumping  to  the  height  of  132  ft., 
and  of  the  entire  distribution,  amounted  (for 
an  annual  volume  of  20,124  millions  of  gallons) 
to  the  incredibly  low  figure  of  1 ’112.  per  million. 
In  the  latter,  where  one-tenth  only  of  the 
supply  has  to  be  pumped  for  about  the  same 
lift  as  at  Chicago,  the  working  cost  for  the 
delivery  of  32,425  millions  of  gallons  in  the 
year  1882  was  2782.  per  million.  The  sum 
of  5 '842.  per  inhabitant  had,  as  before  said, 
been  laid  out  on  the  works.  If  we  allow  the 
whole  price  of  pumping  and  distribution  at 
Chicago  as  an  extra  charge  on  the  proportion 
of  the  New  York  supply  that  has  to  be 
pumped,  we  have  a cost  of  2*07/.  per  million 
gallons  for  the  working  expenses  of  the  gravi- 
tation supply,  including  the  maintenance  of  its 
large  reservoirs,  forty  miles  of  aqueduct,  and 
its  other  works,  against  a cost  of  1*112.  per 
million  for  direct  pumping  ; and  this,  too,  with 
coal  costing  28s.  per  ton. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  it  is  altogether  idle 
to  attempt  to  prescribe  the  cheapest  method  in 
which  the  water-supply  of  any  given  locality 
can  be  effected  without  due  consideration  of 
all  the  features  of  the  case.  It  is,  of  course, 
clear  at  the  first  glance  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  it  is  cheaper  to  supply  water  by  gravi- 
tation than  by  pumping,  independent  of  the 
extra  strength  of  pipes  and  fittings  that  is 
required  in  the  latter  case.  But  the  cost  of 
the  storage  works  has  at  the  same  time  to  be 
taken  into  account  ; and  that  both  as  involving 
interest  on  money  and  cost  of  maintenance. 
The  interest  on  the  New  York  gravitation- 
works,  if  taken  per  head  of  the  population 
supplied,  is,  as  we  have  shown,  to  that  on  the 
Chicago  direct  pumping  works,  as  5*84  to  3*73. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  maintenance  of  these 
noble  works,  together  with  all  the  other  work- 
ing expenses  of  supply,  raises  the  working  cost 
at  New  York  to  nearly  double  that  at  Chicago. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a com- 
parison of  the  same  nature  between  towns  of 
a certain  magnitude  in  England  is  afforded  by 
the  cases  of  Worcester  and  of  Plymouth.  In 
the  former  city  the  water  of  the  Severn, 
running  through  the  place,  is  pumped  to  a 
reservoir,  at  a cost  of  7*062.  per  million  gallons. 
In  the  latter,  from  works  first  constructed  in 


a leet,  or  open  channel,  of  some  twelve  miles: 
in  length,  into  reservoirs  for  distribution, 
close  to  Plymouth.  The  average  cost  is 
returned  at  figures  that  do  not  work  out  to 
more  than  1*412.  per  million  gallons.  Here  the 
cost  of  maintenance  is  very  low,  and  compara-* 
tively  little  has  been  done  to  aid  the  resources 
provided  by  nature  herself.  With  these  two 
localities  as  instances  of  the  cheapest  water-? 
supplies  in  England  may  be  compared  thd 
supply  of  Kingston-upon-Hpll,  where  the  watei 
is  drawn  from  two  artesian  wells,  and  pumped 
into  service-reservoirs  of  a capacity  of  about 
two  days’  supply  of  the  town.  Here  thi' 
working  cost  comes  to  7*342.  per  million  gallons 
which  is  close  upon  that  at  Worcester.  Fo: 
the  Kent  Company,  among  those  of  the  metrot 
polis,  which  also  relies  on  pumping  from 
springs,  the  cost  comes  to  8*952.  per  million 
gallons.  It  is  readily  intelligible  why  cos 
should  be  higher  in  the  last  case  than  in  tip 
two  former  ; but  the  comparison  tends  to  shov 
that  the  cost  of  our  urban  supplies  is,  for  th?: 
most  part,  very  closely  approaching  th:| 
minimum  possible  under  the  physical  feature, 
of  the  case.  The  cost  to  the  consumers,  in  tip 
exceptionally  favourable  case  of  Plymouth 
according  to  the  figures  given  in  the  Return  c| 
Urban  Water-supply  (265, 1879),  is  at  the  rati] 
of  7 012.  per  million  gallons,  which  is  a lowetj 
figure  than  that  in  either  of  the  great  cities  C| 
the  United  States.  Water  is  sold  by  meter  c; 
Plymouth  for  2d.  per  1,000  gallons,  which  d 
equivalent  to  8*33 2.  per  million.  The  rate 
outside  the  borough  are  50  per  cent,  highdf 
than  within,  averaging  3*33  per  cent,  on  thl 
rental.  But  the  question  of  the  amount  <1 
rate  legally  chargeable  is  always  liable  to  s) 
much  complication,  that  any  statement  of  : 
conveys  little  information,  if  compared  to  thd- 
mode  of  application  which  we  have  followed 
viz.,  rate  of  cost  per  million  gallons,  and  rat 
of  charge  per  inhabitant  ; the  two  figurtj 
being  connected  with  each  other  by  the  rate  <j 
daily  supply.  Correcting  the  population  give! 
in  the  Return  of  Urban  Water  Supply  by  tlj 
increase  from  1871  to  1879,  the  cost  of  watu 
per  inhabitant  at  Plymouth  is  2*4  shillings  pi! 
annum,  and  the  daily  supply  is  46  gallons  p<1 
head. 


MESSRS.  BOD  LEY  & GARNER’S  DESIGI! 
FOR  LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL,  i 


-BE  give  this  week  two  of  the  externa 
” views  of  Messrs.  Bodley  & Garnei 
design  for  the  proposed  cathedra 
that"  from  the  north-west,  showirli 


an  area  of  31  acres,  and  a capacity  of  150  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  waters  penned 


the  grouping  of  the  whole  building  in  sui 
ordination  to  the  great  central  feature,  an! 
that  showing  the  western  facade.  To  these  V 
add  the  elevation  of  the  east  end  and  the  sod 
side  of  the  building,  and  the  plan.  Of  tl 
interior  perspective  of  the  nave,  from  t. ; 
crossing,  which  is  the  finest  and  most  effectijj 
of  all  the  drawings  by  which  the  architect 
have  illustrated  their  design,  we  gave  a repqli 
duction  in  the  Builder  for  January  9th.  1 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  arc>| 
tects’  report,  which  is  a short  pamphlj; 
only  : — 

“In  sending  the  accompanying  designs  for  tfl 
new  cathedral  at  Liverpool,  we  beg  to  offer  u 
following  observations  upon  them  as  a report.  L 

The  building  of  a new  cathedral  for  the  Citytft 
Liverpool  offers  an  architectural  opportunity  sui 
as  has  not  occurred  in  England  since  the  erection! 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in  London,  in  the  timeiij 
Charles  II.  We  think  that  no  trouble  or  expei-1.: 
ought  to  be  spared  in  order  to  make  this  prese" 
work  as  great  a success  as  Sir  Christopher  Wreif 
noble  church  is  admitted  to  bo.  We  do  not  thilfi 
that,  in  the  abstract,  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  1t» 
revived  Italian  style,  which  was  the  one  alm:i! 
universally  employed  in  Sir  Christopher’s  time,  V* 
would  rather  advise  the  national  style,  in  which  !e 
our  cathedrals,  except  this  one,  are  erected,  a- 
which  is  so  intimately  connected  with  an  Englvt| 
man’s  idea  of  a cathedral.  Sir  Christopher  himsor 
in  almost  all  his  works,  and  notably  at  St.  Paul 
shows  great  leaning  towards  these  ideas,  and 
have  no  doubt  that,  had  he  lived  in  these  days, 
would  have  designed  such  a work  in  the  Englig 
rather  than  in  the  Italian  manner.  How  far  tf 
proposed  site  may  affect  this  question  shall  bed: 
sidered  later. 

After  the  question  of  style,  the  plan  and  gene): 
arrangement  of  the  cathedral  have  to  be  consider* 
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Here,  agaffi,  it  will  be  useful  to  refer  to  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Paul  as  the  principal  cathedral  of  great 
size  and  magnificence  which  has  been  built  for  the 
Church  of  England  since  the  Reformation.  Although 
the  style  of  the  old  English  cathedrals  seems  to  us 
the  best  to  adopt  for  a new  one,  yet,  in  many  re- 
spects, they  are  unsuitable  as  models,  on  account  of 
the  different  wants  and  requirements  of  the  present 
day.  We  do  not,  therefore,  advise  an  unreasoning 
imitation  of  their  plan  or  arrangements,  but  rather 
an  adaptation.  In  one  particular,  namely,  the  large 
circular  space  under  the  dome  at  the  entrance  to 
the  choir  (so  suitable  for  receiving  a large  congre- 
gation who  can  easily  see  and  take  part  in  the  ser- 
vice), and  so  convenient,  also,  for  assembling  them 
around  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
pulpit,  St.  Paul’s  oilers  an  excellent  model.  Fortu- 
nately one  of  our  old  English  cathedrals  shows  how 
this  useful  feature  can  be  adopted  in  the  national 
style,  and  in  the  octagon  at  Ely  we  have  the  same 
arrangement,  treated  most  successfully  in  the 
English  manner,  by  the  celebrated  Alan  of 
Walsingham. 

This,  however,  was  not  a building  designed  de 
novo,  but  merely  an  adaptation  of  an  existing 
church.  In  the  present  case  we  have  the  advan- 
tage of  an  entirely  new  design,  and  we  think  that 
the  octagon  we  propose,  with  its  eight  nearly  equal 
arches,  would  produce  an  interior  effect  which  has 
not  been  obtained,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  any 
cathedral  yet  erected  in  the  world. 

We  think  that  the  three  spires  would  make  a 
fine  group.  Lichfield  is  the  only  one  of  our  cathe- 
drals which,  at  present.,  possesses  them,  but  they 
existed  at  many  other  English  cathedrals  two  cen- 
turies ago,  as  at  Lincoln  and  elsewhere,  and  may  be 
considered  as  having  been  generally  contemplated, 
if  not  executed.  They  could,  however,  be  post- 
poned if  funds  did  not  allow  of  their  completion. 

We  must  remark  that,  in  our  opinion,  solid  and 
massive  piers  to  the  nave  are  essential  both  to 
appearance  and  stability,  and  that  their  existence, 
in  our  design,  should  not  be  considered  as  a defect, 
because  the  use  of  the  aisles,  for  congregational 
purposes,  is  out  of  the  question  in  a church  of  this 
magnitude  ; and  they  must  be  considered  as  alleys 
or  passages,  and  places  for  the  reception  of  monu- 
ments,— a most  essentia]  part  of  a modern  cathedral. 
We  think  it  desirable  to  insist  on  the  absolute 
necessity  of  providing  a very  large  space  for  this 
purpose,  as  the  number  of  memorials  becomes  so 
greatly  increased  in  the  course  of  ages,  that  unless 
there  is  very  considerable  room  left,  the  church 
becomes  greatly  encumbered  and  disfigured  ; as  is 
the  case  in  Westminster  Abbey,  for  instance. 

We  have  kept  the  instructions  to  avoid  elaborate 
and  minute  detail  carefully  before  us  ; and  we  trust 
that  the  Committee  will  consider  that  our  design 
does  not  err  in  this  direction,  the  quantity  of  orna- 
ment being  inconsiderable,  compared  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  building,  and  the  size  of  the 
ornaments  themselves  being,  in  reality,  very  large. 
They  are,  in  fact,  larger  than  usual,  though  the 
small  scale  of  the  drawings  makes  it  impossible  to 
show  this  clearly.  We  should  be  quite  willing, 
however,  to  simplify  the  design  still  further,  in 
execution,  if  it  should  be  thought  desirable.  We 
would,  however,  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
sides  of  the  largo  and  massive  buttresses  are  of  plain 
ashlar,  and  these,  of  course,  do  not  appear  on  the 
elevational  drawings.  This  would  give  a much 
greater  appearance  of  solidity  and  plainness  than 
might  be  supposed. 

With  regard  to  the  dimensions  of  the  church,  we 
feel  strongly  that  the  cathedral  church  of  so  immense 
and  populous,  and  at  the  same  time  so  wealthy  and 
important  a city  as  Liverpool,  should  not  be  inferior 
in  any  way  to  the  church  of  any  other  city  in  the 
kingdom.  We  have,  therefore,  designed  a cathedral 
of  the  first  class,  and  its  height  to  the  apex  of  the 
vaulting,  110  ft.,  is  greater  than  any  other  church  in 
j England,  though,  of  course,  less  than  many  foreign 
cathedrals.  The  style  we  have  chosen  is  that  of  the 
early  fourteenth  century,  and  is  of  strictly  English 
character.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the  beautiful 
manner  of  our  English  architecture  should  be 
employed  for  this,  which  will  be  the  most  important 
ecclesiastical  building  that  has  been  planned  for 
many  generations  in  England. 

The  general  internal  arrangements  of  the  church 
do  not  seem  to  call  for  much  remark.  We  think  it 
essential  that  a passage  should  be  kept  all  round  the 
east  end  on  account  of  visitors  to  the  monuments 
and  cathedral.  We  have  placed  the  great  organ  at 
the  west  end,  where  it  would  be  well  heard,  when 
played  as  a musical  instrument  merely  ; it  might 
also  be  used  on  occasions  when  a large  congregation 
was  gathered  in  the  nave.  And  a smaller  organ, 
over  the  stalls,  would  accompany  the  choir.  This 
organ  would  be  played  from  the  stalls. 

In  the  planning  of  vestries,  &c.,  we  have  indicated 
the  general  position  and  arrangement,  but  this 
could  of  course  be  modified  to  suit  the  practical 
requirements  of  the  place.  We  should  be  happy  to 
confer  with  the  Committee  on  this  point. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  requirements  of  the 
site,  the  nature  of  which  presents  a somewhat  diffi- 
cult problem. 

On  the  plan  supplied  to  us  by  the  Committee  the 
space  allotted  to  the  cathedral  is  not,  in  our  opinion, 
quite  sufficient.  The  church  we  have  designed  is, 
indeed,  contained  within  its  limits,  and  one  bay  of 
the  nave  could  be  omitted  if  necessary,  but  we  feel 


that  it  approaches  too  closely  to  St.  George’s  Hall, 
and  that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  move  it  a 
little  westward.  The  building  could  be  slightly 
reduced  in  scale  without  alteration  of  the  design, 
and  so  more  space  be  gained  if  it  is  thought 
desirable.  We  have  indicated  this  on  a suggestive 
plan  for  the  re-arrangement  of  the  site,  and  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  difficulty  in  the  way,  as 
there  is  a large  open  space  in  front  of  the  site 
already,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  weighing- 
machine.  Of  course  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove 
this,  as  it  would  not  do  to  have  this  just  at  the  west 
doors  of  the  new  cathedral.  But  we  think  also  that 
the  removal  of  the  mean  and  unsightly  modern 
houses  at  the  west  end  is  merely  a question  of  time, 
and  that  a plan  for  the  rearrangement  of  this  por- 
tion of  the  town  will  form  a part  of  the  cathedral 
scheme.  In  our  present  plan,  however,  we  should 
only  require  about  25  ft.  or  30  ft.  more,  and  this 
the  open  space  at  the  west  end  easily  affords  us. 

Another  difficulty  consists  in  the  abrupt  slope  on 
which  the  building  is  to  stand.  We  have  arranged 
the  necessary  steps  under  the  western  porch,  thus 
avoiding  the  difficulty  of  a long  flight  of  steps 
between  the  carriage-road  and  the  building,  which, 
in  wet  weather,  would  be  a serious  inconvenience. 
The  north  transept  we  have  also  placed  close  to  the 
road.  We  should  recommend  that  an  avenue  of 
trees  be  planted,  where  we  have  shown  it  on  plan, 
and  that  the  rest  of  the  ground  be  turfed  and  laid  out 
with  shrubs,  the  levels  being  made  out  by  terraces 
and  steps,  which  could  be  made  to  look  very  well. 

Although  we  feel  the  advantages  of  the  present 
site,  and  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  successfully 
to  grapple  with  its  difficulties,  we  think  it  should  be 
a matter  of  careful  consideration  whether  another 
site  should  not  be  selected,  as  the  one  proposed  is 
certainly  very  confined.  Another  objection,  and  a 
still  stronger  one,  to  our  minds,  is  tho  fact  that  the 
cathedral  will  stand  half  way  up  the  hill  which  is 
crowned  by  the  fine  building  of  St.  George’s  Hall. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  give  proper  prominence  to  the 
one  building  without,  in  some  degree,  detracting 
from  the  dignity  of  the  other,  as  they  are  in  such 
close  proximity. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  how  far  the 
present  site  must  affect  the  choice  of  style.  Sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  a series  of  unusually  fine  build- 
ings of  the  Classic  style,  it  becomes  at  once  a ques- 
tion how  far  they  should  influence  the  style  of  the 
cathedral.  We  have  no  doubt  at  all  that,  for  the 
reasons  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  a 
new  cathedral  should  be  English  rather  than  Italian  ; 
but  we  also  think  that  it  is  extremely  important 
that  the  different  uses  to  which  the  buildings  are 
dedicated  should  be  at  once  apparent.  There  is 
great  danger  that  a group  of  buildings,  arranged 
as  they  must  be  very  closely,  and  designed  in  the 
same  style,  should  be  confused  together.  The 
cathedral  must,  of  course,  be  the  most  important 
in  every  way,  but  it  would  not  occupy  the  place  of 
honour,  which  is  already  taken  by  St.  George’s 
Hall ; and  we  think  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  prevent  the  latter  from  appearing  a 
part  of  the  former.  Of  course,  the  group  would, 
architecturally,  be  very  fine. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  material,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  advise  the  use  of  the  local  red 
sandstone  for  the  interior  ; using  some  harder  stone, 
such  as  Dumfries,  where  required.  The  exterior 
would  require  a stone  carefully  selected  for  its  pro- 
perties in  resistance  to  the  smoke  and  chemical 
action,  spoken  of  in  the  instructions.  We  should 
advise  Portland,  or  one  of  the  best  hard  stones  of 
the  north.  This  is  a matter  which  ought  to  be 
carefully  gone  into  by  an  examination  of  the  various 
stones  used  in  Liverpool,  in  order  to  ascertain  which 
best  resists  the  action  of  smoke  and  weather. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  say  that,  if  entrusted  to 
us,  this  very  important  work  should  have  our  best 
attention. 

We  should  be  glad  to  confer  with  the  Committee, 
and  to  offer  any  explanation  of  the  design.” 

There  is  less  temptation  to  indulge  in  pros 
and  cons  about  this  design  than  about  the  last 
one  we  illustrated,  because  the  view  of  the 
problem  adopted  by  the  authors  is  a very 
simple  and  straightforward  one,  being  merely 
to  build  a Mediaeval  cathedral  in  pure  Mediaeval 
style,  and  on  the  old  lines.  The  only  point  of 
novelty  in  the  design  is  the  treatment  of  the 
crossing,  which  is,  it  is  true,  adapted  from  Ely 
in  its  main  idea,  but  is  novel  in  regard  to  the 
proposal  to  raise  not  only  a much  more  lofty 
lantern,  but  a tall  spire,  over  the  octagon.  To 
do  this  it  has  been  necessary  to  occupy  the 
angles  of  the  octagon  with  very  massive  piers, 
which,  when  the  congregation  extends  beyond 
the  area  of  the  octagon,  must  very  much  mili- 
tate against  seeing  and  hearing  over  a great 
part  of  the  space  lying  outside  it  in  the  nave 
and  transepts.  In  judging  of  this,  however, 
it  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  authors 
distinctly  decline  to  regard  the  question  from 
a utilitarian  point  of  view.  Their  object,  as 
is  evident  from  the  passage  in  their  report 
where  they  justify  the  massiveness  of  the  nave 
piers,  is  to  produce  a fine  Gothic  interior,  the 


aisles  not  being  regarded  as  for  any  purpose 
except  as  ambulatories,  and  as  a space  for  the 
reception  of  monuments.  Looking  at  the 
question  from  what  may  be  called  the 
Mediaeval  point  of  view,  this  is  of  course 
perfectly  logical.  In  another  passage,  indeed, 
the  authors  speak  of  the  old  English  cathe- 
drals as  being  unsuitable  as  models,  on 
account  of  the  different  wants  and  require- 
ments of  the  present  day,  and  as  demanding 
adaptation  rather  than  imitation.  But  we 
must  candidly  confess  that  we  fail  to  see  where 
the  “ adaptation  ” comes  in.  Here  is  a long 
narrow  Medireval  nave  of  what  may  be  called 
the  processional  type  of  church  ; and  the 
octagon  at  the  crossing  cannot  be  called  an 
adaptation,  as  it  has  been  anticipated  at  Ely, 
to  which  precedent  the  authors  especially  refer, 
in  terms  which  form  a curious  example  of  the 
way  in  which  architecture  is  regarded  now. 
“Fortunately,”  they  say,  “one  of  our  old 
English  cathedrals  shows  how  this  useful 
feature  ” (the  space  under  the  dome  in  Classic 
churches)  “can  be  adopted  in  the  national 
style,”  referring  to  the  precedent  of  Ely.  We 
should  have  thought  the  word  would  have  been 
unfortunately,”  and  that  the  architects  would 
have  regretted,  on  the  principle  of  pereant  qui 
ante  nos  nostra  dixerunt , that  Alan  of  Wal- 
singham had  been  beforehand  with  them. 

Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner,  however,  are  fully 
entitled  to  their  claim  to  have  given  a new  and 
very  fine  treatment  of  Alan  of  Walsingham’s 
idea.  They  have,  as  they  say,  the  advantage 
of  an  entirely  new  building  in  which  to  work  it 
out,  whereas  the  octagon  design  at  Ely  was  a 
modification  of  an  existing  building,  not  fully 
prepared  in  plan  and  foundation  for  such  a 
treatment  ; and  they  are  justified  in  saying 
that  their  central  octagon,  on  eight  lofty  arche3 
of  nearly  equal  span,  will  produce  an  interior 
effect  which  has  not  been  obtained  in  any 
other  cathedral  in  the  world.  Some  idea 
of  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  interior 
view  referred  to,  in  the  Builder  of  the  9th 
inst.,  and  its  construction  will  be  seen  when 
we  have  space  to  give  the  longitudinal 
section,  which  we  are  unable  to  find  room  for 
this  week.  There  is  ample  verge  of  strength 
in  the  piers  for  the  weight  of  the  immense 
lantern  (90  ft.  in  diameter  to  the  exterior  of 
the  buttresses),  and  sufficient  for  the  spire 
over  it ; but  the  superposition  of  the  spire  is 
a somewhat  bold  piece  of  construction,  and 
would,  at  all  events,  require  great  care  and 
calculation  in  carrying  it  out.  The  construc- 
tional spire,  of  course,  starts  much  lower  than 
the  visible  spire, — in  fact,  nearly  from  the  base 
of  the  lantern  where  it  clears  the  roof,  but  the 
thrust  at  the  angles  there  would  be  very  great 
(unless  ties  were  employed,  which  is  an  un- 
desirable way  of  bandaging  up  a building), 
and  the  mass  of  the  buttresses  is  relatively 
rather  small.  No  doubt  it  could  be  built,  but 
it  looks  a little  risky.  The  general  outline 
and  proportion  of  the  central  lantern  and 
spire  we  think  very  fine  ; and  both  in  this  and 
the  western  towers  the  spires  rise  naturally 
as  the  culmination  of  a pyramidal  composition, 
as  we  prefer  to  see  them. 

In  presenting  a design  such  as  this,  Messrs. 
Bodley  & Garner,  of  course,  put  out  of  con- 
sideration the  question  of  suitability  to  the 
adjoining  buildings.  Their  idea  is  to  make 
the  cathedral  contrast  entirely  with  these  ; to 
give  a vertical  and  pyramidal  composition 
rising  from  among  a mass  of  horizontal  build- 
ings. This  is  a treatment  which  has  its  raison 
d'etre,  and  may  be  regarded  as  quite  open  to 
acceptation ; though  our  own  predilection  would 
lean  towards  a treatment  harmonising  the 
structure  with  its  surroundings.  Generally 
the  architecture  of  the  design  is  an  able  and 
scholarly  representation  of  the  very  beautiful 
phase  of  English  Gothic  selected.  The  interior 
is  the  most  powerful  portion  of  the  design  ; 
the  exterior,  in  spite  of  its  great  scale,  im- 
presses us  as  rather  'graceful  than  powerful. 
The  treatment  of  the  choir  internally  owes  a 
good  deal  to  suggestions,  or  more  than  sugges- 
tions, from  Lincoln.  The  architects  have 
shown  themselves  fully  aware  of  the  value  of 
deeply-recessed  porches  at  the  entrance,  and 
the  detail  of  these  porches,  as  will  be  seen  in 
a drawing  we  will  give  hereafter,  has  been 
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worked  out  with  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  and  feeling  for  that  style  of  Gothic 
which  might  be  expected  from  its  designers. 
The  question  whether  a pure  imitation  of 
Mediaeval  architecture  and  of  a Medieval 
cathedral  should  be  adopted  on  the  present 
occasion  depends  upon  a number  of  considera- 
tions, some  of  them  ecclesiastical  rather  than 
architectural,  which  we  have  already  en- 
deavoured to  indicate.  Upon  purely  archi- 
tectural grounds  we  cannot  but  feel,  as  we 
said  some  years  ago  in  regard  to  Truro 
Cathedral,  that  it  seems  to  us  a matter  for 
regret  that  a modern  cathedral  should  be  built 
merely  as  an  imitation  of  an  ancient  one,  and 
with  no  attempt  to  work  out  new  ideas  and 
materials  in  a new  form.  We  should  be  in- 
consistent with  what  we  have  always  felt  and 
expressed  as  to  the  need  for  progress  and  an 
endeavour  after  originality  in  modern  architec- 
ture, if  we  adopted  any  other  view  ; but  we 
say  this  in  full  recognition  of  the  admirable 
way  in  which  the  authors  of  this  design  have 
treated  it  from  their  own  point  of  view. 

We  have  not  thought  ourselves  in  any  way 
called  upon,  in  the  remarks  we  have  ventured 
to  make  on  these  three  designs  for  such  an 
important  work,  to  express  any  decided 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  one  or 
other  of  them.  The  committee  have  an  excel- 
lent adviser  in  Mr.  Christian,  and  one  whose 
fairness  and  impartiality  may  be  depended 
upon  ; and,  if  we  have  any  decided  opinion  in 
favour  of  one  more  than  another,  we  prefer 
to  leave  it  to  be  read  between  the  lines.  W e 
have  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  the  fine 
points  in  each,  and  to  draw  attention  to  some 
of  the  considerations  in  regard  to  site,  practical 
suitability,  and  aesthetic,  which  appear  to  us  to 
be  of  special  importance. 


Imperial  legislation  on  the  subject  was  im- 
perative. When  this  matter  was  about  to  come 
before  the  House  twelve  months  ago  it  was 
remarked  by  the  Times  that  the  railways  had 
hitherto  acted  very  much  according  to  rule  of 
thumb,  but  that,  on  the  whole,  rough  equity 
had  been  done.  Even  if  the  latter  part  of  this 
statement  be  true, — and  there  are  many  who 
would  not  allow  that  it  is  so, — it  must  still  be 
admitted  that  such  a state  of  things  is  not  at 
all  satisfactory,  and  that  there  is  no  guarantee 
for  this  questionable  equity  in  the  present  un- 
certain state  of  the  law.  It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  subject  is  much  better  understood 
than  at  this  time  last  year,  and  we  may  look 
forward  to  practical  results  when  it  is  again 
before  the  House. 


NOTES. 

|E  printed  in  our  last  number  (p. 
181)  an  important  report  of  the 
Special  Purposes  and  Sanitary 
Committee  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  containing  a large  number  of 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  cleansing 
and  ventilation  of  sewers.  In  general  scope 
these  recommendations  are  commendable  and 
likely  to  be  productive  of  much  good  if  adopted. 
We  say  this  without  unreservedly  supporting 
every  detail,  but  we  think  it  very  doubtful 
whether  the  local  authorities  will  be  able  to 
secure  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  house- 
holders in  the  way  indicated  in  the  fifth  para- 
graph. The  report  was  presented  to  the  Board 
at  its  meeting  on  the  22nd  inst.,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  (Mr.  Alfred  Pocock) 
was  proceeding  to  move  its  adoption  en  bloc, 
when  one  or  two  members  urged  that  the 
matters  dealt  with  were  of  such  importance 
that  before  the  Board  sanctioned  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  the  report  should 
be  referred  to  the  various  vestries  and  district 
boards  of  works  for  their  opinion.  After 
some  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  postpone 
the  consideration  of  the  report  for  six  weeks, 
so  as  to  give  time  for  eliciting  the  views  of  the 
various  local  bodies  in  question.  Seeing  that 
these  bodies  are  upwards  of  forty  in  number, 
what  chance  is  there  of  unanimity  of  action  in 
regard  to  such  important  matters  of  sanitary 
administration  as  those  dealt  with  by  the 


N another  column  we  report  the  result  of  the 
- election  of  District  Surveyor  for  the  Western 
Division  of  the  City  of  London,  rendered 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Rawlinson  Parkin- 
son. The  appointment  has  fallen  to  Mr. 
Hugh  McLachlan,  to  whom  we  offer  our  con- 
gratulations. He  had  been  a candidate  of  long 
standing  for  such  an  appointment,  and  on 
previous  occasions  had  been  all  but  successful. 
The  election  which  took  place  on  the  22nd 
inst.  was  a little  more  exciting  than  usual,  for 
it  was  rumoured  that  the  son  of  a well-known 
member  of  the  Board  was  likely  to  get  the 
appointment,  although  this  was  only  his 
second  application.  A proposal  to  vote  by 
ballot  on  the  six  candidates  selected  from  the 
thirty  by  the  preliminary  voting  was  negatived, 
and  the  voting  proceeded  in  the  usual  way. 
The  fact  that  the  candidate  in  question 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  the 
preliminary  voting  was  not  reassuring,  but 
when  the  second  vote  was  taken  it  was  evident 
that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
were  not  about  to  perpetrate  an  injustice. 
From  the  fact  that  the  favoured  candidate 
who  has  thus  early  obtained  so  good  a place 
in  the  voting  holds  the  certificate  of  compe- 
tency granted  by  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
it  may  be  assumed  that,  technically,  he  is  fully 
qualified  to  hold  such  an  appointment,  which 
we  hope  he  may  one  day  obtain  ; but  we 
trust  that  the  members  of  the  Board  will 
recollect  that  before  this  gentleman’s  turn 
comes  there  are  other  candidates  consider- 
ably his  senior,  both  in  age  and  in  length  of 
candidature  (to  say  nothing  of  experience) 
who  merit  consideration. 


plumbing  has  considerably  increased.  Mr. 
Magnus  also  referred  to  the  excellent  work,  :| 
in  the  shape  of  technical  education  for  ; 
plumbers,  which  has  been  initiated  and  carried  :| 
on  for  some  time  in  Dublin,  by  Mr.  Maguire, : 
of  that  city.  Although  the  classes  established 
by  Mr.  Maguire  were  originally  intended  solely ; 
for  the  benefit  of  his  own  workmen  and  appren-  J 
tices,  he  has,  in  a very  liberal  spirit,  extended  c 
their  benefits  to  other  workmen.  It  is  satis-  j 
factory  to  see  the  masters  and  men  of  the 
plumbing  trade  vieing  with  each  other  in  pro-  j 
moting  sound  plumbing, — a branch  of  building 
work  which,  as  the  Lord  Mayor  observed,: 
concerns  us  all  very  closely.  Mr.  George  Shaw,  i 
the  Master  of  the  Plumbers’  Company,  has  I 
succeeded  in  enlisting  the  help  of  many  well- 
known  architects  and  sanitarians  in  this! 
important  movement. 


THE  Plumbers’  Company  have,  as  will  be 
seen  by  a report  which  appears  on  another 


THE  question  of  a name  for  the  new  street:) 

from  Piccadilly-circus  to  Bloomsbury' 
was  discussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Metro-? 
politan  Board  of  Works  on  the  22nd  inst.' 
The  proposal  of  the  Works  and  Generaliii 
Purposes  Committee  to  call  the  street  “ Picca-j 
dilly-road  ” was  strongly  opposed  and  ridiculed) 
by  some  members  of  the  Board,  as  it  deserved1] 
to  be.  Equally  absurd  was  the  suggestion  to 
call  the  new  street  “ Piccadilly-east.”  It  was- 
pointed  out  that  the  new  street  ran  north-east- 
from  Piccadilly-circus,  and  that,  if  any  streets 
in  the  vicinity  was  to  be  called  “ Piccadilly-^ 
east,”  that  street  was  Coventry-street.  Td' 
both  names  it  was  objected  that  the  new> 
street,  cutting  as  it  does  through  somewhalt 
squalid  neighbourhoods,  had  nothing  in  commons 
with  Piccadilly.  The  name  “ St.  James’s  l 
avenue  ” was  suggested  by  Mr.  Bonthron,  th<j 
new  representative  for  St.  James’s  ; a better! 
name  than  this  would  be  “ Soho  - avenue.* 
Ultimately,  the  question  was  referred  back  t<i 
the  Committee  for  further  consideration.  Now! 
seeing  that  the  Board  at  the  same  meeting 
decided  to  grant  a site  for  a statue  of  the  lab 
Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the  centre  of  the  circul 
which  is  to  be  formed  at  the  intersection  oi 
the  new  street  with  the  new  street  which  in 
to  be  made  from  Tottenham  Court -road  t> 
Charing-cross,  we  think,  with  a correspondent 
of  the  Times,  that  the  street  may  well  be  callel 
“ Shaftesbury  - avenue.”  In  this  way,  meant! 
will  be  found  for  perpetuating  the  name  of  thti 
distinguished  philanthropist  in  that  of  the  ne1 
street,  which,  it  should  be  remembered,  for  pai’j 
of  its  length  passes  through  a district  (viz.,  S : 
Giles’s)  in  which  he  took  great  interest. 


report  ? 


LORD  HENNIKER’S  Railway  Rates  Com- 
mittee has  lost  no  time  in  discussing  the 
course  of  action  to  be  taken  during  the  present 
Session,  and  will  request  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  receive  a deputation.  The 
intimation  conveyed  in  the  Queen’s  Speech  of 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  deal  with 
this  matter  was  regarded  as  satisfactory  and 
encouraging,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  6ee 
what  success  will  attend  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  deal  with  a question  which 
their  predecessors  have  been  unable  to  solve. 
The  same  subject  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Nottingham  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  their 
meeting  last  week,  when  Mr.  J.  E.  Ellis,  M.P., 
while  denouncing  the  Rates  and  Charges  Bills 
of  last  year  in  no  measured  terms,  urged  that 


page,  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  earnest  sup- 
port of  the  plumbing  trade  of  London  in 
favour  of  the  movement  for  the  registration 
of  all  competent  plumbers,  whether  masters  or 
men.  Although  it  is  intended  that  the  work 
of  registration  shall  be  confined  to  the  City  of 
London  and  seven  miles  round  in  the  first 
instance  (those  being  the  limits  imposed  upon 
the  action  of  the  Company  in  its  Charter), 
facilities  for  registration  will  be  extended  to 
all  the  large  provincial  towns  with  as  little 
delay  as  may  be.  Pending  the  completion  of 
these  arrangements,  however,  it  will  be  com- 
petent for  plumbers  from  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  be  registered  in  London 
upon  proof  of  their  fitness.  Although  the 
meeting  of  the  trade  on  Monday  last  was 
called  at  a very  inconvenient  hour  for  working 
men,  the  operative  plumbers  of  London  were 
well  represented,  but  it  was  stated  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  importance  of  the  question, 
some  of  them  had  to  leave  their  work  to 
attend  the  meeting,  “at  the  peril  of  the 
sack.”  Representatives  from  the  provinces 
expressed  the  eagerness  of  the  provincial 
plumbers  to  take  part  in  the  movement,  and 
these  expressions  were  repeated  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Council  held  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the  chair.  From 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  both  meetings  it  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  some  prospect  of  an  early 
commencement  of  the  work  of  registration.  In 
the  course  of  Wednesday’s  proceedings,  Mr. 
Philip  Magnus  quoted  some  figures  which 
showed  that  since  this  question  of  registration 
was  mooted  by  the  Plumbers’  Company,  the 
number  of  students  of  the  technology  of 


A N important  paper  was  read  before  the  Ea 

,/i ’ ’ ’ • 


India  Association,  on  Wednesday  last,  li. 
Mr.  Henry  Stanley  Newman,  on  the  subject  ti 
“Water  Storage  and  Canals  in  India  : Hoi: 
far  they  are  Preventive  of  Famine.”  Loi'l 
Harris,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Indiijf 
presided,  and  in  his  address  congratulated  Ml 
Newman  on  the  exhaustive  manner  in  whit! 
he  had  treated  his  subject,  and  in  which  h 
himself  greatly  sympathised,  though  he  w: 
unable  to  coincide  with  all  the  statement 
made.  He  added  that  he  considered  til 
lecturer  had  not  appreciated  all  the  difficulti 
with  which  the  Government  of  India  was  besejj 
owing  to  the  limits  which  were  assigned  b 
their  borrowing  powers,  and  the  jealousy  wiv 
which  the  House  of  Commons  viewed  expel 
diture  in  India,  when  he  attributed  to  themb 
failure  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  irrigating 
works.  It  was,  of  course,  the  duty  of  the  Secih 
tary  of  State  to  exercise  a rigid  scrutiny  of  in 
the  projects  submitted  to  the  Home  Governmen 
for  sanction,  and  that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  ,lv 
could  only  approve  such  as  in  the  judgment)' 
the  Council  appeared  likely  to  advance  t: 
interests  of  the  country  without  unduji 
adding  to  the  burden  of  taxation  which,  ,'x 
the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judjffl 
had  nearly  reached  its  possible  limits. 


FROM  a report  which  is  given  in  anotlu 
column,  we  are  glad  to  see  that  t 


Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  has  at  lengl 
shown  a disposition  to  recognise  the  fact  tl 
there  is  a method  of  building  walls  wr 
concrete,  and  to  make  by-laws  to  regulate:!, 
instead  of  regarding  it  as  an  unwarrantal 
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and  illegal  proceeding.  The  determination 
comes  rather  late  in  the  day,  and  seems  to  have 
been  forced  on  the  Board  by  the  refusal  of  a 
magistrate  to  uphold  the  action  of  the  Board’s 
officials  against  a man  who  had  dared  to  build 
in  concrete, — a case  on  which  we  commented 
at  the  time. 


TN  the  Century  Magazine  for  February  Mr.  M. 
J-  G.  Van  Renssalaer  contributes  an  interest- 
ing article  on  recent  architecture  in  America, 
illustrated  by  some  very  well-executed  wood- 
cuts.  We  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of 
readers  interested  in  architecture,  professional 
or  lay.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  in  the 
illustrations  of  the  progress  of  a desire  for 
originality  and  picturesqueness  in  architectural 
treatment  in  the  States.  Suggestions  seem  to 
be  taken  at  present  from  the  architecture  of 
all  times  and  countries,  not  always  with  the 
best  judgment  ; but  these  elements  may  be 
harmonised  in  time  into  something  like  a dis- 
tinct American  style.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
“ Mr.  Tiffany’s  House,  Madison-avenue,”  there 
seems  rather  too  obvious  an  effort  to  pose  as 
“rough”  and  “picturesque.”  Certainly  no 
one  would  imagine  this  was  a town  house  in 
an  entirely  modern  city  ; but  it  is  better  than 
being  commonplace,  at  any  rate. 


A DISCOVERY  of  great  importance  for  the 
chronology  of  vase-painting  has  just  been 
made  at  Athens,  and  is  reported  in  the 
’E^itpif  apxaojXoyiKT).  Among  some  archi- 
tectural remains,  which  are  certainly  of  pre- 
Parthenon  date,  have  been  found  buried  certain 
fragments  of  pottery  bearing  the  familiar 
signatures  of  the  two  famous  potters,  Hieron 
and  Duris.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
vases  bearing  these  signatures  have  been,  so 
far,  found  exclusively  in  Italy.  The  great  in- 
terest of  the  discovery  lies,  of  course,  in  the  fact 
that  it  fixes  securely  the  date  of  the  potters. 
Dr.  Klein,  in  his  brilliant  essay  “ Euphronios,” 
dated  the  whole  group  of  potters  connected  with 
Hieron  and  Duris  between  490  and  440  B.C., 
and  here  come  the  fragments  themselves  to  give 
certainty  to  his  conjecture.  The  same  journal 
publishes  some  interesting  fragments  found  in 
the  excavations  at  Epidaurus.  Among  them  a 
young  warrior ; a head,  probably  of  an  Amazon, 
but  much  damaged  ; some  figures  of  Nike, 
which  have  evidently  surmounted  acroteria, 
and,  therefore,  of  great  interest  in  connexion 
with  the  question  of  the  Nike  of  Pmonios  ; 
two  standing  figures  of  ./Esculapius ; and 
a relief  of  a seated  iEsculapius  which  Dr. 
Kabbadias  (the  new  inspector  of  antiquities) 
thinks  is  a rough  copy  of  the  chrysele- 
phantine statue  of  ^Esculapius  in  the  sacred 
grove  at  Epidaurus.  Pausanias,  it  will  be 
remembered,  saw  the  statue,  and  describes 
it  as  “ seated  on  a throne,  and  holding  in  one 
hand  a staff,  and  with  the  other  laid  on  the 
head  of  a dragon.  A dog  is  represented  at  the 
foot  of  the  statue.” 


THE  Comptoir  d’Escompte  of  Paris  is  sending 
M.  Thevenet,  an  engineer,  to  China,  to 
offer  to  the  Chinese  Government,  on  behalf  of 
a syndicate  of  bankers,  a loan  of  800,000,000  fr. 
for  the  construction  of  2,000  kilometres  of  rail- 
way. The  resulting  price,  of  nearly  26,000/. 
per  mile,,  is  about  that  of  an  average  mile  of 
railway  in  France,  where  the  gross  revenue 
averages  10-6  per  cent,  on  capital  cost.  With 
the  dense  population  of  China  better  results 
may  be  expected  on  well-selected  and  well- 
constructed  lines. 


THE  Bulletin  Epigraphique  (v.,  No.  4) 
p reports  the  discovery  of  a long  lost  relic, — 
he  so-called  “ stone  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury.” It  has  turned  up  suddenly  in  the 
‘sacristy  of  the  Domkirche  of  Siena.  It  is  a 
,rem  about  3 centimetres  long  and  3 broad, 
und  to  it  is  attached  a bit  of  parchment  bear- 
ing the  words,  “ De  lapide  super  quern  sanguis 
)eati  Thomse  Cantuariensis  effusus  est”;  but 
Jhe  odd  thing  is  that  the  gem  itself  bears  the 
'inscription,  “ Severi  Anicetrum  ....  spodia- 
um,”  which  stamps  the  gem  as  the  signet  of  a 
'Ionian  oculist ; so  St.  Thomas  a Becket  only 
tallowed  the  relic  with  a second  association. 


NDER  the  rather  ambitious  title  of  Les 
Lettres  et  les  Artes,  Messrs.  Boussod, 
Valadon,  & Co.  (the  successors  of  Goupil) 
publish  in  Paris  a new  illustrated  review,  com- 
mencing with  the  present  year,  and  which 
includes  illustrations,  prose  articles,  poetry, 
and  musical  compositions.  Among  the  contri- 
butors are  M.  Edouard  Pailleron,  who  contri- 
butes a lively  little  story  of  the  literary  effort 
of  two  young  “ Po&tes  de  College,”  who  sent 
off  their  first  manuscript  play  for  the  opinion 
of  the  greatest  French  poet,  with  the  brief 
address,  “ Victor  Hugo — Ocean  ” ! (this  was  in 
the  poet’s  Jersey  days)  ; M.  Ch.  Gounod,  who 
writes  a very  interesting  disquisition  on  sacred 
and  secular  music,  to  accompany  an  illustration 
of  M.  Dubufe’s  fine  diptych  picture  “La 
Musique  sacree  et  la  Musique  profane  ” ; M. 
Widor,  who  contributes  a musical  setting  of  a 
poem  of  Sully-Prudhomme’s  ; and  M.  Jules 
Simon,  w’ho  writes  an  interesting  and  thought- 
ful article  on  “ Les  Logements  d’Ouvriers.”  The 
review  is  beautifully  printed,  with  fine  type 
and  wide  margins, — a “ revue  de  luxe,”  in  fact, 
but  its  great  merit  lies  in  the  illustrations, 
which  in  beauty  of  execution,  for  work  of  this 
kind,  could  not  well  be  surpassed.  The  new 
“Revue”  does  not  aspire,  we  imagine,  to 
occupy  the  rank  of  the  more  weighty 
periodicals  ; but  from  an  artistic  point  it  is 
a charming  publication. 


THE  “ ‘Ecr ria  ” states  that  a new  Central 
Museum  is  to  be  begun  at  once  at  Athens, 
and  is  to  be  reserved  exclusively  for  such 
antiquities  as  are  found  within  the  limits  of 
Athens  itself  and  its  immediate  surroundings. 
Whether  it  is  proposed  in  connexion  with  this 
new  museum  entirely  to  rearrange  the  already- 
existing  museums,  such  as  the  Acropolis 
Museum  and  the  Patissia  Museum,  and  the 
collections  of  the  Archfeological  Society,  is  not 
yet  stated.  It  would  obviously  be  of  advan- 
tage, both  to  students  and  archreologists,  if  the 
distinctly  Attic  remains  could  be  kept  together. 
It  is  proposed  that  the  museum  should  also 
contain  Attic  inscriptions  and  casts  of  Athenian 
antiquities  in  the  possession  of  other  nations. 


THE  Art-Union  of  London  has  issued  to  its 
subscribers  this  year,  in  lieu  of  the  usual 
plate,  a handsome  edition  of  Scott’s  “ Bridal 
of  Triermain”  (oblong  folio),  with  fourteen 
plates,  from  sketches  in  black-and-white  by 
Mr.  Percy  Macquoid,  R.I.  The  illustrations 
are  reproduced  in  a very  effective  manner, 
but  we  cannot  much  admire  the  designs,  which 
strike  us  as  mostly  very  theatrical  in  style. 


OUR  American  contemporary,  the  A merican 
Architect  and  Building  News , in  its  issue 
for  January  2,  comments  on  a supposed  act  of 
injustice  on  our  part  to  Messrs.  Osgood,  the 
publishers  of  a portfolio  of  Mr.  Richardson’s 
designs  for  Harvard  University  Law  Schools,  in 
not  giving  their  name  when  we  mentioned  and 
reproduced  some  of  the  designs.  It  is  a mere 
misconception.  We  were  not  aware  that  it  was 
a publication  sent  for  review  by  the  publishers  ; 
we  supposed  that  the  architect,  Mr.  Richardson, 
had  sent  us  a portfolio  of  his  designs,  and  we 
asked  his  permission  to  reproduce  two  or  three 
of  them  to  show  what  was  doing  in  American 
architecture,  which  he  gave.  Of  course  any 
book  or  publication  sent  for  review  by  an 
American  publisher  would  be  duly  credited  to 
the  firm  that  sends  it. 


THE  collection  of  new  French  and  Dutch 
pictures  at  the  Goupil  Galleries,  in  Bond- 
street,  includes  an  immense  picture  by 
Benjamin  Constant,  covering  nearly  a whole 
side  wall  of  the  gallery,  entitled  “ J ustice  in 
the  Harem,”  and  as  remarkable  for  splendid 
colour  and  general  power  as  for  the  sheer 
brutality  of  the  subject.  It  represents  a heap 
of  more  or  less  naked  bodies  of  women  who 
have  been  slaughtered,  and  whose  blood  lies 
about  the  floor  of  a gorgeous  Moorish  interior, 
and  trickles  into  the  basin  of  the  fountain  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  For  what  sort  of 
public  are  pictures  of  such  hideous  subjects,  I 


on  such  a scale,  painted,  and  who  buys  them  ? 
There  are  several  good  works  by  Bouguereau, 
among  them  one,  “ An  Echo  from  the  Deep,”  a 
well-nourished  nymph  kneeling  in  a sea-cave, 
and  holding  a shell  to  her  ear,  which  as  a piece 
of  drawing  and  painting  of  the  figure,  is  very 
fine,  but  has  not  a touch  of  sentiment  : Bou- 
guereau seems  to  reserve  all  his  sentiment  for 
his  peasant  subjects,  and  leaves  us  mere  realism 
just  where  we  look  for  idealism.  “ Loups- 
de-Mer  ” (“  Sea-Dogs  ”),  a large  interior  with 
figures  of  seafaring  men,  by  Madame  Demont- 
Breton,  is  a fine  thing,  a little  in  the  manner 
of  Israels,— rather  too  large,  however,  for  its 
subject.  There  are  one  or  two  good  landscapes. 


THE  so  - called  “ Salon  Parisien,”  which 
opened  its  second  year’s  exhibition  a few 
days  ago  at  the  gallery  in  Bond-street,  exhibits 
less  ability,  and  even  more  vulgarity,  than 
last  year,  and  the  promoters  have  fairly  suc- 
ceeded in  degrading  art  to  the  level  of  a 
“ peep-show.”  The  only  things  we  saw  there 
with  any  pleasure  were  two  water-colour 
studies  by  M.  Dubufe,  junior,  for  decorative 
paintings,  which  are  very  charming,  and 
worthy  to  be  in  better  company. 


METROPOLITAN  RAILWAYS  AND 
OTHER  SCHEMES. 

The  Bills  in  Parliament  affecting  the- 
metropolis  are  much  fewer  in  number  this 
session  than  they  have  been  for  some  years 
past,  and  seem  to  indicate  that  capitalists  are 
seeking  some  other  means  of  investment  than 
railway  or  building  schemes.  The  total  number 
of  theEe  Bills  is  only  thirty-one,  as  compared 
with  fifty- seven  last  year,  and  fifty-five  in  the 
preceding  year. 

Three  short  lines  of  railway  are  proposed  to 
be  constructed  within  the  metropolis,  viz.,  the 
Bexley  Heath  Railway,  which  is  about  a mile 
and  a half  long,  and  two  new  junctions  abont  a 
quarter  of  a mile  long,  near  the  New  Cros3 
Station  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Railway.  There  are  eight  new  tramways 
about  twenty-two  miles  long,  two  of  which  are 
proposed  to  be  laid  from  the  Archway  Tavern, 
Holloway,  to  Finchley,  along  Highgate  Arch- 
way. The  South  Kensington  and  Knightsbridge 
and  Marble  Arch  Subway  and  Knightsbridge 
Improvement  Company  propose  to  construct 
an  underground  railway,  or,  as  it  is  the  fashion 
to  call  it,  a subway,  about  a mile  and  a half 
long  from  Exhibition- road,  South  Kensington, 
under  Hyde  Park,  to  Oxford-street,  near  Park- 
lane,  and  to  form  two  short  streets  near 
Knightsbridge  Barracks. 

By  the  Horse  Guards  Avenue  Bill  it  is  pro- 
posed to  constrnot  a new  street  from  Whitehall 
to  the  Victoria  Embankment.  The  house  at 
the  corner  of  Whitehall-yard,  until  lately  the 
residence  of  Lord  Carrington,  and  illustrated 
in  the  Builder  more  than  a year  ago  [see  vol. 
xlvii.,  pp.  200-201],  is  proposed  to  be  removed, 
and  the  site  thrown  into  the  entrance  to  the 
new  street,  which  will  be  between  89  ft.  and 
84  ft.  wide  at  its  western  end,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  its  length  60  ft.  wide.  (For  a 
plan  of  the  proposed  street  see  the  Builder 
for  Dec.  5 last,  p.  803).  Power  is  reserved  in 
this  Bill  to  enable  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  and  other  public  bodies  to  enter  into 
arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  works. 

Two  small  street  improvements,  for  widening 
Cold  Harbour-lane,  Camberwell,  at  its  junction 
with  Denmark-hill,  and  the  extension  of  Munton- 
road  to  Rodney-street,  New  Kent-road,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
(Various  Powers)  Bill.  The  Board  also  pro- 
pose by  the  same  Bill  to  provide  a more  direct 
communication  between  the  Victoria  Embank- 
ment and  the  Charing-cross  foot-bridge  by 
means  of  a flight  of  steps  adjoining  the  Charing- 
cross  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 

The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  pro- 
pose to  convert  the  Central  Fish  Market  into  a 
market  for  fruit,  flowers,  vegetables,  fish,  meat, 
poultry,  corn,  hay,  and  other  produce,  and  have 
introduced  a Bill  into  Parliament  fer  that  pur- 
pose and  for  enlarging  the  existing  market. 

The  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  Water  Company 
have  re-introduced  their  Bill  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  service  reservoir  at  Honor  Oak-hill. 
This  Bill  passed  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
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Lords  last  Session,  but  did  not  reach  the  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

A Bill  has  been  deposited  for  the  enlargement 
of  Hampstead-heath  by  the  acquisition  of  Parlia- 
ment-hill, Parliament-fields,  the  Elms,  and  East 
Park  Estate,  comprising  an  area  of  about  27-1 
acres.  It  is  proposed  that  the  land  shall  be 
purchased  by  the  Metropolitan  Board,  and  power 
is  given  to  enable  the  City  and  any  of  the 
Vestries  or  District  Boards  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  cost  of  such  purchase. 

The  Greenwich  and  Mill  wall  Subway  Com- 
pany propose  to  take  powers  to  raise  further 
capital  and  to  transfer  their  undertaking  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 


THE  SPANISH  AND  PORTUGUESE 

SYNAGOGUE,  BEYIS  MARKS. 

At  the  well-nigh  universal  celebration  which 
-ushered  in  the  8th  of  Heshvan,  5645  (on  Sunday 
evening,  October  26th,  1884),  being  the 

centenary  of  the  late  Sir  Moses  Montefiore, 
the  principal  service  in  London  was  that  which 
was  held  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hermann  Adler, 
delegate  Chief  Rabbi,  and  others  in  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Synagogue,  Bevis  Marks.*  An 
elder  thereof  since  1814,  Sir  Moses  had 
belonged  to  this,  the  Sephardic,  congregation 
for  eighty  years ; and  in  their  temple  he  was 
wont  to  offer  up  prayer  before  setting  forth 
npon  his  several  journeys  to  relieve  his  brethren 
abroad.  The  congregation  claims  to  be  the 
oldest  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  lineally  represent 
the  small  band  of  Jews  who,  led  hither  by  Rabbi 
Mana88eh  ben  Israel,  after  his  escape  to  Amster- 
dam from  the  Inquisition  at  Lisbon,  were  esta- 
blished here  under  Cromwell’s  favour  (1655). 

It  is  on  record  that  the  Jews  abroad  had  offered 
to  Cromwell  a sum  of  §00,0001.  for  a safe  return, 
and  certain  privileges, — the  latter  to  comprise 
the  use  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  for  their  own 
place  of  worship.  But  since  800,000Z.  was 
stipulated  for,  the  negotiations  fell  through. 
Some  writers  date  their  general  re-admission 
from  the  Restoration.  According  to  their  own 
chronicle  the  first  Portuguese  synagogue  was 
built  in  King-street,  Duke’s-place,  in  1656, — the 
existing  synagogue  was  erected  in  Bevis  Marks, 
and  the  learned  Dr.  Nieto  appointed  Chief 
Rabbi,  in  1701.  With  an  interior  more  im- 
-posing,  though  less  capacious  than  that  of  its 
neighbour,  the  Great  Synagogue,  + this  structure, 
whilst  possessing  no  striking  architectural 
•beauties,  is  a pleasing  specimen  of  real  Queen 
Anne  style  ; aud  is  said  to  contain  a beam  pre- 
sented by  that  sovereign.  The  fine  central 
■candelabra,  of  old  Dutch  work,  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Its  registers  and  vestry-room  walls 
■carry  the  names  of  Disraeli,  Ricardo,  Bernal, 
Lopez,  Aguilar,  and  others  that  have  contri- 
buted to  the  making  of  our  history ; besides 
some  of  purely  Jewish  note,  such  as  Nieto  aud 
Abendana,  the  Rabbinists,  with  the  Abarbanels 
who  claimed  descent  from  the  royal  line  of 
David.  Amongst  the  lists  of  those  who  have 
served  as  Parnassim  is  that  of  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  with  date  5577, — 1817  A.D.  He  was 
probably  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  grandfather. 
About  that  time  his  son,  Isaac,  seceded  from 
the  congregation,  and  eventually  from  the 
communion,  owing  to  a rupture  on  this  very 
question  of  assuming  office  among  the  Pam  ass  im. 
The  oft-disputed  date  of  his  son  Benjamin’s 
birth  stands  in  the  register  under  date  1804, 
which  can  be  taken  as  deciding  the  matter.  We 
may  here  mention  that,  whilst  his  reckoning 
does  not  quite  tally  with  our  own,  a corre- 
spondent, who  should  be  well  informed  on  this 
point,  tells  us  that  the  synagogue  is  at  this 
date  exactly  204  years  old. 

But  the  poorer  members  of  this  community 
are  gradually  driven  further  eastwards  ; for 
their  wealthier  co-religionists  a Spanish  and 
Portuguese  synagogue  has  been  provided  in 
(No.  57)  Bryanstone-street,  Bryanstone-square. 
It  is  contemplated  to  remove  the  synagogue 
and  schools  into  the  remoter  East  of  London. 
The  trustees, — albeit,  so  we  learn,  not  unani- 
mously,— have  invited  tenders  for  taking  the 
property,  either  in  whole  or  in  portions,  On 
building  lease  for  eighty  years  from  Lady-day 
next.  The  premises,  being  freehold  and  within 
the  City,  include  Nos.  10,  11,  13,  and  14,  Bevis 
Marks  ; and  Nos.  1,  2 (the  girls’  and  the  infants’ 
schools  and  the  almshouses),  and  (the 

Mrs.  Rachel  Prusaac,  a Jewish  lady,  aged  103  years, 
was  present. 

t Established  (1692)  in  St.  James’s  (prim  Duke's)  place 
for  German,  with  whom  are  now  amalgamated  the  Polish, 
Jews.  The  present  building  dates  from  1790. 


Jewish  bathB),  Heneage-lane.*  Covering  an 
area  in  all  of,  say,  20,580  superficial  feet, 
the  ground  lies  north-east  by  south-west  at 
the  angle  of  Bevis  Marks  and  Heneage- 
lane  (facing  an  end  of  Duke-street),  with 
frontages  thereto  of  about  128  ft.  and  208  ft. 
respectively.  James -court,  opening  out  of 
Bury-street,  to  the  south-west,  is  a cul-de-sac, 
but  could  be  converted  into  an  additional 
approach ; the  frontage  here  is  nearly  90  ft. 
An  open  courtyard  surrounds  three  sides  of  the 
synagogue  which,  on  the  fourth  side,  abuts  at 
right-angles  against  Heneage-lane.  Access  is 
gained  thereto  by  the  schools  in  the  lane,  and 
through  the  gates  and  cart-way  between  Nos. 
10  aud  11,  Bevis  Marks.  We  should  observe 
that  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers  have 
agreed  to  acquire  a slip  off  the  now  sites  in 
Heneage-lane  in  order  that  this  thoroughfare 
may  be  widened  to  a uniform  width  of  24  ft. 


SOME  LESSONS  FROM  OLD  GLASS.f 
It  has  been  contended  that  to  carry  the 
picture,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  across  the 
lights  of  a window  is  a practice  altogether 
indefensible.  But  to  confine  the  design  of  each 
separate  light  within  the  mullions  is,  in  many 
cases,  to  insist  either  upon  subjects  on  a very 
small  scale,  or  upon  single  figures,  standing 
each  in  its  own  little  niche.  Now  the  standing 
figure  scheme,  with  its  rows  of  saintB  ranged  in 
solemn  order  round  the  church,  is  a very  satis- 
factory one,  and  may,  as  in  the  clearstory  at 
Bourges,  be  even  imposing  in  its  effect.  It 
did  good  service,  from  first  to  last,  throughout 
the  Gothic  period  ; and  will  serve  for  all  time. 
But  it  is  not  all-sufficient;  and  one  may  surely 
aspire  sometimes  to  subjects  on  a similar  scale. 
Such  subjects  were  evolved  very  naturally  out 
of  the  foregoing  scheme  of  single  figures  in 
separate  lights.  Two  such  figures  might 
obviously  bear  some  more  particular  relation 
one  to  another  than  that  of  a series  of  prophets, 
apostles,  evangelists,  or  what  not.  They  might 
represent  ^as  they  sometimes  did)  the  Virgin 
and  the  angel  Gabriel ; and  thus  we  have, 
almost  as  a matter  of  course,  an  “ Annuncia- 
tion ” subject  in  two  lights.  If  this  chanced 
to  be  enclosed  in  a two-arched  canopy,  with  a 
central  shaft  bisected  by  the  intervening  mul- 
lion,  no  reasonable  objection  could  be  taken  to 
such  an  extension  of  the  subject. 

Very  often  there  was  no  such  obvious  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  stonework ; but  in  any 
really  decorative  composition  the  mullion  is 
acknowledged,  by  the  very  grouping  of  the 
figures  and  the  arrangement  of  the  accessoi’ies. 

It  would  be  hard  lines,  having  once  seen 
what  breadth  and  largeness  of  style  may  be 
gained  by  over-stepping  the  limits  of  a single 
light,  to  have  to  go  back  to  the  rigid  system  of 
what  may  be  called  the  separate-cell  treatment. 
The  mulliOn  is  to  be  acknowledged,  but  that  is 
not  to  say  that  it  is  in  every  case  to  be  empha- 
sised by  the  glass-painter.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  in  the  actual  window  the  mul- 
lion is  a much  less  formidable  division  than  it 
appears  on  paper. 

The  rightness  or  wrongness  of  it  all  lies  in 
the  way  the  thing  is  done.  There  are  composi- 
tions in  plenty  which  are  quite  unjustifiable  as 
window  designs,  the  work  of  men  who  did  not 
care,  perhaps  who  did  not  know,  enough  of 
glass  to  concern  themselves  greatly  about  mul- 
lions, any  more  than  they  bothered  their  heads 
about  leads  and  saddle-bars.  But  in  the  hands 
of  men  bred  up  in  the  exercise  of  this  particular 
craft,  and  who  had  always  before  them  the 
effect  of  their  design  in  the  glass,  it  has  been 
shown  abundantly  possible  to  produce  a window 
in  which  the  design  is  carried  across  a number 
of  lights,  and  where  the  effect  is  not  impaired 
by  the  mullions, — for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  have  been  duly  taken  into  account.  If 
they  do  interfere  with  the  design,  the  a the 
design  is  in  fault.  That  seems  to  me  the 
simple  test  of  the  fitness  of  the  proceeding. 
Let  those  who  can  distribute  their  design, 
whether  ornament  or  figure-subject,  over  as 
many  lights  as  they  please. 

There  is  one  practice  of  the  pictorial  glass- 
painters  which  seems  to  me  not  rashly  to  be 
followed.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  filling  the 

* Stow  says  that  Thomas  Heneage  and  Sir  Thomas,  his 
son,  held,  since  Bury  Abbey  was  dissolved,  the  property 
here,  which  passed  from  the  Bassets  to  the  abbots  of 
Bury.  Hence  Bury's,  or  Bevis,  Marks. 

+ Continuation  of  a paper,  by  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day,  read 
before  the  members  of  the  Architectural  Association  on  the 
15th  inst.  See  p.  156,  ante. 


window  with  a picture  without  any  border  or  : 
margin  whatever  to  separate  it  from  the  stone-  • 
work.  Some  sort  of  framing  to  the  subject  t 
appears,  however,  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 
For  the  actual  mouldings  framing  the  window  t 
go  for  nothing  in  the  effect  of  the  glass ; the  ■ 
stonework  tells  only  as  shadow ; and  any  ? 
design,  therefore,  which  counts  upon  the  r 
masonry  to  frame  iL  is  bound  to  be  dis-  i 
appointing  in  the  glass.  There  are  some  ii 
windows  in  the  Laurentian  Library  at  Florence, ; 
by  Giovanni  da  Udine,  which  illustrate  very  ;, 
forcibly  this  defect.  Relying  upon  the  rather  i 
elaborate,  canopylike,  stone  - framing  of  the  i; 
windows  he  has  simply  treated  the  glass  as  so.' 
many  panels,  which  he  has  painted  with  hisi 
usual  grotesques  and  arabesques,  glazed  after1 
the  manner  of  the  period,  quarry-wise.  In  then 
drawing  of  the  elevation  this  was,  no  doubt,  I) 
all  very  well ; but  the  glass  has  simply  theil 
appearance  of  being  unframed. 

Some  sort  of  frame  is  as  necessary  to  it  asi 
to  a picture, — the  nature  of  that  framing  isi, 
another  question.  It  is  in  many,  if  not  mosfe 
instances,  desirable  that  it  should  have  some;, 
architecturesque  character ; but  that  is  not  toti 
allow  that  it  should  be  architectural.  The;' 
everlasting  canopy  I look  upon  as  a weak 
device  of  the  architect  (1  had  almost  said  ofc 
the  Enemy),  either  because  the  artist  was  com-n 
pelled  by  the  master-builder  to  provide  some) 
sort  of  architectural  setting  to  his  figures,  as; 
in  the  funny  liitle  pent-houses  which  figure  ill 
the  earliest  glass,  or  because,  as  in  the  stupenq 
dous  structures  in  the  latest  windows,  thd 
designer  was  an  architect  and  must  needs  find 
room  for  architecture  even  in  his  glass. 

It  is  a matter  almost  of  course  that,  in  makinpl 
attempts  in  a comparatively  unaccustomed 
direction,  we  should  resort  to  the  familiaii 
expedients  and  devices  which  have  served  u j 
so  well  under  other  circumstances  : see  how  hi 
her  attempts  at  decoration  the  lady  amatea'ji 
resorts  straightway  to  drapery,  and  all  manner 
of  derivatives  from  dress-making  and  millinery® 
in  which  she  feels  herself  at  home. 

The  architect,  inasmuch  as  he  is  an  artisil 
produces  something  artistically  fine,  howeve^ 
ill-advised ; but  his  architectural  forms  in  glasi 
are  a misapplication  as  perverse  as  the  flimsi 
feminine  expedient  of  upholstery  in  house  dec(« 
ration. 

The  Early  Gothic  canopy  in  glass  is  to  ms 
childish.  The  Decorated  canopy  is  a misproj. 
portioned  monster,  dwarfing  the  poor  littH 
figures  it  is  supposed  to  honour.  As  to  thp 
Perpendicular  canopy,  which  more  nearl). 
approaches  the  forms  of  stonework,  or  (as  il 
Germany)  those  of  metal-work,  it  is  somts 
times  marvellously  beautiful  in  effect,  framing 
jewelled  pictures  in  a setting  of  silvery  whiti^ 
But  this  effect  is  due  largely  to  the  quality  ^ 
the  white  glass  so  abundantly  employed  ; act 
might,  I believe,  be  equally  arrived  at  by  til 
use  of  ornament  of  more  intrinsic  interest  acj 
beauty.  Certain  Renaissance  canopies, — soni- 
I remember  at  Rouen  and  Borne  in  Italy, — CO.'S 
sist  practically  of  arabesque  ornament,  just  sufip 
ciently  taking  the  form  of  a canopy  to  be  classel 
under  that  head.  These  are  as  satisfactory  fir 
they  are  unlike  the  common  type  of  canopy, 
they  are  successful,  that  is  to  say,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  un-architectural. 

The  huge  altar-like  structures  of  the  lat;l 
glass-painters,  the  finest  of  which  are  those  M 
St.  Gudule,  are  effective  at  a quite  exorbitati 
expense  of  light  and  brilliancy.  The  men  w 
were  capable  of  designing  them,  could  surii] 
have  obtained  this  much,  and  more,  by  mean 
less  open  to  objection. 

The  ready  resort  to  the  cheap  expedient  >: 
the  architectural  canopy,  seems  to  me  to  impif; 
if  not  a lack  of  invention,  then  at  least  ad. 
inclination  to  take  the  pains  to  invent. 

The  framing  cartouche  of  the  seventeen^ 
century,  again,  scarcely  commends  itself  by> 
results  in  glass.  It  depends  for  its  force  n: 
too  much  upon  shadow  to  be  of  any  great  tja 
to  the  glass-painter. 

I would  plead  for  the  more  abundant  usef 
ornament  as  a frame  for  figures, — and,  indeii. 
for  ornameutal  design  with  little  or  notlrj# 
else.  I am  bound  to  confess  that,  apart  frl 
any  significance  or  beauty  of  form  in  figusi 
work,  it  is  usually  more  interesting  thamli 
much  ornament, — if  only  on  account  of  f '■ 
greater  variety  and  unexpectedness  of  it 
colour  masses  : it  is  so  much  easier  in  figift 
design  to  keep  clear  of  that  monotony  i 
which  repeated  ornament  is  perilously  inclbu 
to  fall.  Indeed,  the  difficulty  with  figt; 
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would  be  rather  in  observing  symmetry  of 
colour,  were  it  needed. 

The  question  arises  whether  this  sameness  is 
a sin  inseparable  from  purely  ornamental 
design  ? 

I think  not.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  a 
certain  monotoray  in  ornament  pure  and 
simple ; and  then  the  economy  that  is  effected 
by  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  forms  is  a 
temptation,  not  perhaps  irresistible,  but  seldom 
altogether  resisted.  Still  less  easy  is  it  to  say 
shortly  how  to  get  variety  and  interest  of  colour 
apart  from  figure  design,  which,  so  far  as  drawing 
Is  concerned,  is  in  many  windows  thrown  away. 
So  far  as  its  meaning  is  concerned,  one  might 
express  enough  of  thought,  even  without  figure- 
work  or  with  very  little  of  it ; and,  moreover, 
we  are  concerned  now  with  the  beauty  of 
glass  as  it  appeals  to  the  eye  : its  sentimental, 
historical,  or  intellectual  interest  is  a thing 
apart. 

Ornament,  undoubtedly,  has  a way  of  being 
too  ornamental,  or,  I should  say,  too  formally 
ornamental.  It  is  difficult  so  to  distribute  it 
that  its  order  shall  not  be  too  apparent,  its 
symmetry  too  exact.  The  scheme  of  design 
that  one  can  take  in  at  a glance  is  too  obvious 
to  arouse  any  interest.  There  is  nothing  in  it 


tion  which,  with  all  its  gush  about  “decorative 
art  ” does  not  in  its  heart  care  one  single  straw 
about  ornament,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
economy  ; and,  that  being  so,  the  minimum  is, 
of  course,  to  be  spent  upon  it.  Figures  if  pos- 
sible, good  or  bad ; if  not  that,  then  birds  and 
flowers  perhaps ; but  as  for  ornament,  who 
C8res  or  knows  anything  about  anything?  It 
is  so  much  padding.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  that 
architects  at  least,  who  must  know  something  of 
it,  might  more  often  adopt  glass  of  ornamental 
character,  — not  on  account  of  its  cheapness, 
but  because,  for  the  price  of  indifferent  figure- 
design,  they  could  get,  if  they  but  took  the 
pains,  good  ornament ; and  because,  whilst 
good  figure-work  is,  and  must  be,  exceptional, 
bad  figure-work  is  even  less  endurable  in  the 
eyes  of  an  artist  than  bad  ornament. 

The  form  of  ornament  adopted  in  glass  must 
be,  of  course,  in  harmony  with  the  surround- 
ings of  the  window ; but  it  need  not,  therefore, 
be  in  imitation  of  any  past  period.  Good 
Renaissance  glass  in  Gothic  churches,  and  in 
Gothic  windows,  too,  does  not  strike  us  as  being 
out  of  place.  The  mistake  that  is  made  in 
modern  attempts  at  “ style  ” is  in  copying 
without  selection  the  examples  of  that  style, 
faults  and  all.  Every  vice  is  condoned  by  the 


g.  1. — Translation  of  Old  Embroidery 
Pattern  into  Olass. 


Fig.  2. — Shoiving  adaptability  of  a Panel  by 
P.  Flotner  to  Glazing. 


to  keep  up  our  expectancy.  Now  in  figure-work 
we  are  sure  to  find  patches  of  unforeseen  colour  , 
which  give  point  and  interest  to  the  underlying 
scheme.  The  patches  of  the  ornamentist  are  [ 
apt  to  be  mere  spots,  recurring  with  irritating 
frequency  and  regularity. 

A good  scheme  of  colour  is  usually  simple 
enough  as  it  first  occurs  to  the  artist’s  mind. 
But  he  is  a very  simple  artist  who  lets  it  too 
easily  be  seen  in  his  finished  work.  It  is  the 
business  of  art  to  disguise  the  artifice,  so  that 
it  takes  time  and  patience  to  unravel  all  the 
' secret  of  the  colour  whose  charm  one  can  feel 
from  the  first.  And  this  process  of  mystifica- 
tion is  much  more  difficult  in  ornament  than  in 
figure  design,  where  the  very  nature  of  the 
subject  suggests  innumerable  deviations  from 
any  set  scheme  of  colour.  (So  also  the  intro- 
duction of  coats  of  arms,  and  all  manner  of 
heraldic  devices,  is  a never-failing  source  of 
variety  and  interest  of  colour.)  But  because 
' it  is  difficult  to  get  variety  enough  in  mere 
'I  ornament,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  may  not  be 
| done.  I am  convinced  it  might  very  well  be 
it  done,  and  would  be,  if  the  artist  were  not 
always  so  tightly  bound  by  the  consideration  of 
•.  price. 

i’  Because  ornament  can  be  executed  more 
d cheaply  than  figures,  it  is  adopted  by  a genera- 


stylist,  if  only  it  is  of  the  period.  And  because 
the  Renaissance  glass-painter  happened  not 
sufficiently  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
material  he  employed,  that  is  taken  as  an 
adequate  reason  why  modern  glass  of  Renais- 
sance style  should  err  in  like  manner.  It  is 
not  a mere  fancy  of  my  own  that  the  forms  of  a 
period  may  be  adopted  without  following  always 
the  faulty  manner  of  that  period.  Renaissance 
ornament  in  glass  is  sometimes  glazed  in  a 
manner  as  strictly  mosaic  as  any  thirteenth- 
century  glass  could  be  ; but  this  kind  of  thing 
is  not  “typical”  enough  for  your  imitator  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  If  it  is  asked,  is  it  then 
the  exceptional  instances  that  we  should  take 
for  our  example  ? I answer,  yes  : the  best  is 
always  exceptional. 

For  my  part,  I would  glaze  up  coloured 
work  invariably,  of  whatever  period,  much 
as  the  early  glass-painters  did,  without  ever 
affecting  any  of  their  rudeness.  In  grisaille, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  in  domestic 
work,  I would,  except  in  very  large  windows, 
model  my  practice  more  upon  the  later  artists, 
whilst  avoiding  their  heavy  painting  and  the 
florid  forms  of  the  debased  period  in  which  it 
was  their  misfortune  to  live.  Because  the  men 
of  one  period  borrowed  the  forms  of  stone  or 
metal-work  I would  not  on  that  account  restrict 


myself  to  such  forms.  Whatever  is  convertible 
into  good  glass  seems  to  me  fully  to  the 
purpose.  I would  glean  ideas  from  whatever 
country  and  whatever  period  they  were  to  be 
gathered,  and  take  a hint  from  woodwork, 
inlay,  tapestry,  mosaic,  embroidery,  damask, 
or  whatever  else  might  be  suggestive  of  an 
effect  worth  rendering  in  glass.  On  the  walls 
are  two  or  three  studies  in  the  way  of  “ trans- 
lation ” into  glass.  There  is  one  showing  large 
pieces  of  varied  ruby  glass,  framed  in  white, 
something  after  the  manner  of  the  marble  wall- 
panelling of  Venice.  I do  not  see  why  we 
should  not  take  advantage  of  the  beautiful 
variety  of  colour  which  often  occurs  in  a sheet 
of  glass.  Another  sketch  (see  lithograph  in 
last  week’s  issue)  is  based  on  a somewhat 
similar  idea,  in  which  the  central  panel  of 
coloured  marble  is  replaced  by  a patch  of 
red  made  up  of  flames  and  demons,  — the 
kind  of  thing  one  would  not  dream  of  sub- 
mitting to  a sober  “ client,” — but  it  amused  me 
to  do  it.  Then  there  is  a scrap  of  ornamental 
glass  (fig.  1),  taken  this  time  almost  literally 
from  old  Spanish  embroidery. 

The  adaptation  of  a panel  (fig.  2)  by  Peter 
Flotner  (designed  presumably  for  engraving  on 
metal)  is  meant  to  show  how  it  lends  itself  to 
a kind  of  glazing  in  which  the  leads  form,  as  it 
were,  the  skeleton  of  the  design,  and  are  lost 
in  it.  This  kind  of  thing  almost  suggests  itself, 
it  is  so  obvious. 

There  is  a certain  common  kind  of  modern 
work  based  on  the  same  idea,  in  which  the 
leads  are  made  to  form  the  stems  and  stalks  of 
rather  conventional  foliage,  with  leaves  and 
flowers  springing  from  them.  This  is  in  theory 
so  simple  that  one  wonders  almost  that  such 
was  not  from  the  beginning  the  ordinary  basis 
of  ornamental  design.  But  the  scheme  i8  not 
so  simple  in  execution  as  it  seems.  There 
occur,  most  likely,  other  leads  not  forming  part 
of  the  design,  and  when  some  of  the  glazing 
lines  are  meant  to  count  and  others  not,  the 
result  is  slightly  distracting. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  possible  to  invent  designs 
which  include  all  the  leads  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  constiuction ; but  that  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  solution  of  lead-line  difficulty. 
It  demands  very  great  cunning  in  design,  and 
it  can  be  better  done  by  the  adoption  of  purely 
ornamental  forms  (such  as  Flotner  used  or  the 
Arabs  from  whom  his  inspiration  was  derived) 
than  with  floral  forms,  which  leave  the  designer 
so  much  less  free. 

Time  fails  to  touch  on  the  suggestiveness  of 
Oriental  art.  There  is  something  very  signifi- 
cant in  the  Arabian  treatment  of  coloured 
glass,  to  say  nothing  of  Eastern  pottery,  metal 
work,  jewellery,  and  lacquer.  The  Italians  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  had  the 
wit  to  borrow  freely  from  all  manner  of  fabrics 
introduced  into  Italy  from  the  East.  And  it 
was  from  thence  they  derived  the  idea  of 
geometric  tesselated  mosaic,  the  forms  of 
which,  being  also  ready-made  to  the  glaziers’ 
hand,  they  reproduced  again  very  judiciously 
in  glass.  (There  are  instances  of  this  at  Assisi 
and  elsewhere.) 

But,  after  all,  it  was  little  enough  of  their 
energies  that  the  great  Italians  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  glass-painting.  One  can  imagine  very 
many  ways  in  which  nineteenth-century  Renais- 
sance windows  might  be  designed,  inspired 
altogether  by  the  work  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  yet  in  no  wise  follow- 
ing the  lines  of  the  glass-painters  of  that  period, 
who  were  more  or  less  off  the  track  of  glass- 
painting,— what  they  might  have  done  had  they 
known  or  cared  more  about  glass,  but  what 
they  certainly  did  not  do. 

There,  if  we  seek  an  ideal,  is  one  worthy  of 
the  best  of  us. 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  C.  R.  Pink,  President)  in 
opening  the  discussion,  having  referred  to  the 
decay  of  ornamental  art,  said  Mr.  Day  had 
several  times  mentioned  the  mosaic  treatment 
of  glass  versus  painted  glass,  and  there  was 
a great  deal  to  be  learned  on  that  point, 
leading  up  as  it  did  to  the  importance  of  lead 
outlines  in  stained  glass.  With  old  painted 
glass,  much  of  the  admiration  which  it 
evoked  was  due  to  the  texture  and  quality  of 
the  ancient  material  Until  lately  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  any  with  the  old  texture  and 
quality.  In  Winchester  College  Chapel  could 
be  seen  a fine  series  of  windows,  but  although, 
in  general  design,  excellent  fac-similes  of  the 
antique  work,  the  result  was  disappointing,  and 
was  attributable,  he  believed,  to  the  want  of 
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colour  and  texture  in  the  glass.  Now-a-days, 
however,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  glass  of  the 
old  texture,  and  he  might  instance  an  excellent 
example,  “ shining  with  shapen  shields,”  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  Health  Exhibition,  in  the 
small  Guildhall  of  Old  London.  Mr.  Day  had 
given  wise  advice  as  to  the  course  of  study  to 
be  pursued  by  the  decorative  artist  in  stained 
glass.  He  had  insisted  on  the  importance  of 
cinquecento  glass,  and  had  dwelt  upon  the 
beautiful  windows  in  St.  Gudule,  at  Brussels, 
perhaps  amongst  the  finest  in  Europe.  The 
lecturer  had  also  maintained  that  much  might 
be  learned  from  decorative  art  of  every  kind 
and  date,  though  that  of  the  sixteenth  century 
was  the  best  on  which  to  base  one’s  work.  A 
great  deal  had  been  already  done  by  Mr.  Day 
and  others  to  show  that  a new  departure  was 
possible.  As  an  instance  of  this  he  might 
mention  the  magnificent  St.  Cecilia  window  by 
Mr.  Burne  Jones  in  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
which  showed  good  colour  and  drawing,  with 
modern  feeling,  and  yet  with  just  the  amount 
of  conventionalism  required  in  stained  glass. 
Those  who  took  part  in  last  year’s  Excursion 
would  also  recollect  some  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones’s 
works  at  Middleton  Cheney,  which  also  showed 
the  possibilities  of  new  departures,  though  on 
old  lines  so  far  as  sound  and  good. 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  proposed  a vote 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Day  for  his  interesting  and 
exhaustive  lecture.  Mr.  Day  showed  that  he 
had  applied  his  thought  to  all  the  details  and 
principles,  and  the  many  paradoxes  he  had  laid 
before  them.  These  paradoxes  struck  one  with 
great  force  when  the  defects  and  beauties  com- 
bined in  the  same  windows  of  the  various 
periods  were  pointed  out.  The  great  leading 
feature  Mr.  Day  had  brought  before  them  was 
that  the  exaggeration  of  fine-art  painting  in  a 
window  was  wholly  and  entirely  misapplied. 
The  chief  object  of  stained  glass  was  to  give 
grand  effects  of  colour,  but  not  in  the  style  of 
fine-art  painting,  where  one  studied  the  picture, 
rather  than  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  which  good 
colour  imparted.  As  shown  by  Mr.  Day,  he 
believed  there  was  a large  field  open  for  the 
rising  generation,  and  he  hoped  that  those  who 
took  up  the  work  would  carry  it  out  upon  the 
lines  which  had  been  laid  down  that  evening. 
It  might  not  be  so  remunerative  as  some 
branches  of  art,  but  any  one  who  thoroughly 
succeeded  in  painted  glass  would  never  find 
lack  of  employment  so  long  as  there  was  any 
feeling  of  admiration  for  art. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  adding  that  he  was  a little  confused  as 
to  Mr.  Day’s  remarks  regarding  the  styles  of 
glass.  Most  architects  followed  pretty  closely 
the  lines  of  the  old  work  in  the  buildings  they 
executed,  and  should  not  the  same  course  be 
pursued  in  regard  to  the  glass  ? Mr.  Day,  how- 
ever, seemed  to  think  that  any  style  of  glass 
would  do  in  any  type  of  building.  He  agreed 
with  the  lecturer  that  brilliancy,  depth  of 
colour,  and  translucency  were  most  desirable 
in  glass ; the  modern  stuff  was  often  dull  and 
insipid,  but  if  more  white  glass  was  used 
beautiful  silvery  effects  would  be  produced, 
very  suitable  for  our  town  churches.  He  had 
observed  that  when  the  sun  shone  through 
modern  glass  it  cast  its  colours  on  the  pave- 
ment, whereas  the  old  glass  gave  no  colour. 
This  could  be  seen  very  clearly  in  the  Chapter 
House  at  York,  where  all  the  windows  but  one 
were  old.  When  the  Bun  shone  through  the  old 
windows  it  simply  produced  a white  or  general 
patch,  whereas  the  new  one  threw  a distinct 
colouring  on  the  pavement. 

Mr.  White  remarked  that  in  inspeotiDg  a 
Kentish  church  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  he 
found  some  antique  glass  which  cast  a distinct 
pattern  upon  the  pavement,  although  there  was 
none  of  the  colour  of  the  glass  itself,  but 
merely  a sort  of  neutral  and  almost  comple- 
mentary tint. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Bulmer  Booth  understood  that  the 
leadiDg-up  was  the  chief  element  in  the  labour. 
He  remembered  seeing  two  windows  brought 
from  Cairo  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  which 
were  badly  damaged  in  transit.  The  design  of 
these  windows  was  of  a floral  nature,  the 
glass  being  made  up  in  plaster.  The  windows 
were  reproduced,  and  proved  very  charming, 
but  the  main  point  about  them  was  that  the 
greater  portion  was  plaster,  with  but  a small 
proportion  of  glass. 

Mr.  Stokes  inquired  whether  Mr.  Day  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  enamel  ? He  had  seen 
very  excellent  effects  produced  in  modern  glass 
by  its  use. 


Mr.  G.  H.  Blagrove  dealt  with  the  cost  of 
leading.  A few  years  ago  he  perpetrated  some 
designs  in  stained  glass  with  patterns  burnt  in 
for  domestic  work,  and  he  was  desired  to  nse 
as  little  leading  as  possible,'  because  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  houBe  considered  that  it  ob- 
structed the  light.  He,  therefore,  had  to  make 
his  designs  in  as  large  pieces  as  he  could 
manage.  In  the  end  the  cost  was  greatly 
enhanced  from  the  risk  incurred  in  firing  the 
large  pieces,  so  that  it  far  outweighed  the 
labour  of  leading. 

Mr.  Hampden  W.  Pratt  remarked  that  Mr. 
Day,  who  was  a worker  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  fields  of  decoration,  had  always  treated 
things  in  a broad  light.  His  desire  had  been 
that  they  should  get  out  of  the  old  grooves,  and 
that  as  they  advanced  in  decorative  matters 
they  might  draw  lessons  from  the  past,  taking 
advantage  of  the  better  means  at  their  disposal 
to  reproduce  the  old  effects.  In  the  last  few 
years  there  had  been  a departure  from  the 
early  archaic  character  of  art,  especially  in 
church  work.  Mr.  Day  had  shown  that  they 
could  get  what  was  appropriate  without  having 
recourse  to  archaic  and  crude  forms  in  figure- 
work. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  carried 
by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Day  replied,  and  added  that,  although 
he  could  not  pretend  to  speak  precisely  as  to 
the  question  of  cost,  he  could  say  that  if  one 
had  money  to  spend,  it  would  go  a long  way 
in  glazing.  Common  painting  was  as  cheap 
as  glazing,  and  nasty  into  the  bargain  ; but 
elaborately  glazed  work  might  be  done  for  a 
sum  inconsiderable  in  the  decoration  of  a church. 
As  to  the  styles,  he  must  not  be  supposed  to 
mean  that  any  style  of  window  would  do  in  any 
style  of  church.  Personally  he  would  confess 
that  style  did  not  trouble  him  much,  and  the 
architect  would  sometimes  please  him  better  if 
he  bothered  himself  less  about  it ; but  that  was 
his  own  affair.  Suppose  they  set  themselves 
the  task  of  doing  as  the  old  fellows  would  have 
done  ! Did  they  affect  any  style  ? Not  a bit  of 
it.  If  they  were  fourteenth -century  men,  adding 
to  thirteenth-century  churches,  they  did  not 
attempt  to  do  thirteenth-century  work.  They 
took  care,  however,  as  every  artist  naturally 
would,  that  what  they  did  should  harmonise 
with  the  general  character  of  the  work  added 
to.  With  regard  to  the  whiteness  of  the  light 
coming  through,  he  had  wondered  whether  it 
was  in  any  way  due  to  refraction  as  it  passed 
through  the  old  glass,  which  was  riddled 
with  holes  and  decayed  like  an  oyster-shell. 
Indeed,  old  glass  was  like  old  wine,  a great 
deal  better  the  longer  it  was  kept.  As 
to  the  Eastern  windows,  the  Arabs  simply 
pierced  small  holes  in  the  plaster,  and  filled  in 
the  glass,  but,  so  far  as  his  experience  went,  it 
was  crude  in  colour.  It  was  helped  by  the 
depth  of  the  setting,  but  the  material  was 
faint  and  poor.  Of  course,  something  could 
be  done  with  enamelling,  but  it  was  so  dan- 
gerous that  he  thought  it  better  not  to  recog- 
nise it.  The  root  of  all  evil  was  the  shirking 
of  the  lead  lines,  and  the  chances  were  that  any 
man  who  coquetted  with  enamel  was  on  his  way 
to  the  bad. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATION  1886. 

Of  the  candidates  who  presented  themselves 
at  the  Preliminary  Examination  of  the  Institu- 
tion, held  on  the  19th  and  20th  instant,  the  fol- 
lowing satisfied  the  Examiners : — 


igot  H.  F, 
ill,  J.  B. 


Bateman,  A.  C. 
Belcher,  E.  J. 
Booth,  G.  W. 
Bowker,  H.  W. 
Brady,  R.  H. 
Bridgford,  L.  A. 
Cambridge,  W.  J. 
Chapman,  G.  H. 
Collins,  A.  C. 
Davey,  H.  T. 


England,  W.'F. 
Elton,  C W.  S. 
Grimes,  R.  F. 
Grover,  A. 
Haslam,  D.,  jon. 
Harding,  F.  A. 
Hawker,  C.  J. 
Jeasett,  C.  E.  V. 
Lynam,  W.  Y. 
Martin,  H.  G. 
Melrose,  F. 


Michelmore,  H. 
Oakley,  J.  H. 
Saunders,  C.  H. 

* Stain  ton,  F.  C. 
Tilly,  H.  D. 

Tyler,  J.  W. 
Watney,  D. 
Watson,  R. 
Wheeler,  C.  T.  O. 
Wilson,  W.  E. 
Wordley,  A.  G. 


Lambeth. — A handsome  brass  eagle  lectern 
has  just  been  presented  to  the  Parish  Church 
of  St.  John,  Waterloo-road.  It  is  of  Classic 
design,  with  richly  foliated  capital,  and  chased 
and  engraved  pedestal.  The  bird  Btands  on 
a ball.  The  work  was  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Jones  & Willis,  of  London  and  Birmingham, 
under  the  direction  of  the  architect,  Mr.  Chas. 
Henman. 


• Passed  at  head  of  list. 


THE  REGISTRATION  OF  PLUMBERS. 

A meeting  of  the  plumbing  trade  of  London, )l 
convened  by  the  Court  of  the  Plumbers’  Com- 1 
pany,  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon  in  the  i 
Sewers  Court  at  the  Guildhall.  Mr.  George.i 
Shaw,  the  Master  of  the  Plumbers’  Company,  n 
occupied  the  chair,  there  being  a large  attend-li 
ance  of  masters  and  journeymen. 

Mr.  W.  R.  A.  Coles  (hon.  Secretary  to  theil 
Congress  of  Plumbers)  read  the  resolutions  of > 
the  General  Council  formed  to  give  practical! 
effect  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Conference  of 
Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Plumbers,  held  om 
the  31st  of  July  last,  with  a view  to  secure1! 
greater  efficiency  of  plumbing  and  draining  work'; 
in  connexion  with  dwelling-houses.  These  weret 
published  with  the  report  of  the  Conference?! 
given  in  the  Builder  for  August  8 last,  p.  185.  i 

The  Chairman  congratulated  the  meeting  oui 
having  assembled  to  discuss  a subject  which'i 
was  bo  interesting  to  all  of  them,  and  another?!; 
step  in  the  movement  which  commenced  ini 
October,  1884.*  At  the  previous  conference  all* 
the  chief  questions  affecting  the  efficiency  of  thei 
plumbing  trade,  and  the  causes  of  and  remedies! 
for  its  defects,  were  discussed.  Those  meet-, 
ings  were  representative  of  the  whole  United! 
Kingdom,  so  that  there  was  a general  discus-"' 
sion  and  expression  of  opinion  before  anything!' 
was  decided  upon.  The  matter  had  been  reil 
peatedly  and  carefully  considered  by  thd 
Plumbers’  Company,  and  a Council  had  been; 
elected  consisting  not  only  of  representatives, 
of  the  plumbing  trade,  but  of  gentlemen  assov 
ciated  in  sanitary  matters,  architects,  engineersrt 
builders,  medical  officers,  and  others.  They  had 
felt  the  necessity  of  having  as  many  sides  ok 
the  question  represented  as  possible,  and  this 
was  the  more  necessary  as  the  plumbersd 
craft  held  very  much  the  same  relation  to  thdi 
general  trades  as  the  medical  profession  held  t(  J 
the  other  professions.  Any  work  unskilfulNt 
performed  by  doctors  or  plumbers  brought 
in  its  train  evils  which  they  all  wished  to  see] 
lessened,  and  it  was  the  desire  of  all  plumbertl 
that  bad  plumbing  should  cease  to  exist.  The]l 
had  no  merely  personal  or  special  trade  objectcl 
to  serve,  because  that  which  would  be  of  advan.f 
tage  to  the  plumbers  themselves  would  also  b<| 
of  advantage  to  the  public.  The  Generarl 
Council  included  also  masters  and  journeymen^ 
and  representatives  of  both  Houses  of  Parliail 
ment,  as  well  as  the  Director  of  the  City  anc  i 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  Advances 
ment  of  Technical  Education,  to  which  bod^J 
they  must  look  for  help  in  spreading  thii 
benefits  of  that  class  of  knowledge.  With  sucll 
a Council  it  was  reasonable  to  look  forward  b ■ 
a general  uplifting  of  the  plumbers’  craft,  til 
the  common  benefit  of  its  members  and  of  thi  5 
community  at  large.  The  proposed  scheme  o a 
registration  embraced  London  and  seven  mile! 
round,  but  this  was  not  intended  to  be  the  limiifi 
of  its  operations,  which  they  hoped  eventualtl 
to  extend  throughout  the  whole  length  am  ! 
breadth  of  the  country.  An  important  mattetK 
to  be  decided  would  be  the  form  of  examination! 
to  accompany  the  registration,  and  which  wan 
necessary  for  securing  men  qualified  to  carrel 
out  any  class  of  work  in  connexion  with  th. 
craft.  At  present,  it  was  open  to  any  man  t ic 
undertake  the  duties  of  a plumber  without 
giving  sufficient  evidence  of  qualification,  am  ; 
that  was  a state  of  things  not  tolerated  in  am  s 
other  profession  or  trade  involving  the  Becurifrri 
of  the  life  and  health  of  the  public.  TUI 
Chairman  concluded  by  moving : — 

“That  the  Plumbers'  Company  open  a Register  fill 
Plumbers  (Masters  and  Journeymen)  on  the  basis  of  tl  if 
resolutions  of  the  General  Council.” 

Mr.  Lammas  thought  there  should  be  b 
central  institution  in  London,  with  branches  a:€ 
over  the  country. 

Mr.  Webb  approved  of  the  principle  of  regieoi 
tration. 

Mr.  Soper  said  he  lived  in  a district  in  whicrl 
the  New  River  Company  had  lately  enforces* 
their  requirements  in  connexion  with  a constant 
supply.  This  had  led  to  the  removal  of  a goa  ; 
deal  of  old  work,  much  of  which  was  of  fc 
grossly  incompetent  character,  and  this  shower 
the  necessity  for  plumbers  being  registered. 

Mr.  Titmas  was  in  favour  of  registration,  n(ii 
only  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  but  ale 
for  the  advantage  of  the  workmen  themselven 
I If  the  tradesmen  were  registered,  it  would  ptji 
an  end  to  the  employment  of  men  who  caUdil 


I * See  Builder,  Oct.  1,  1884,  p.  472;  and  Oct.  25,  188,, 
I p.  553. 
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themselves  practical  workmen,  but  who  often 
were  not  plumbers  at  all. 

Mr.  Johnston  agreed  that  there  were  a lot  of 
“messers”  about,  though  a great  many  good 
workmen  were  to  be  found.  Unfortunately, 
builders  were  often  satisfied  with  “low-money” 
men.  He  was  iu  favour  of  registration. 

Mr.  Lyne,  representing  the  Kensington, 
Notting-hill,  and  Chelsea  Plumbers’  Society, 
wished  to  know  what  sort  of  examination  was 
proposed  ? The  majority  of  journeymen 
plumbers  had  been  educated  at  the  national 
schools,  before  the  passing  of  the  Compulsory 
Education  Act.  Would  the  examination  be 
both  practical  and  theoretical  ? 

The  Chairman  replied  that  it  was  not  desired 
to  have  an  over-scientific  examination.  It  should 
be  mainly  practical,  at  the  same  time  including 
certain  theories  that  had  been  too  much  lost 
sight  of.  It  was  not  expected  that  men  who 
had  made  their  position,  and  who  had  all  along 
been  looked  upon  as  good  tradesmen,  should 
be  subjected  to  a scientific  examination.  They 
would  rather  look  to  such  men  for  assistance 
and  counsel  in  raising  the  craft  to  a higher 
level  than  it  had  hitherto  reached. 

Mr.  Lyne  complained  that  the  hour  of  hold- 
ing the  meeting  prevented  a large  number  of 
journeymen  from  attending. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  was  impossible 
the  whole  of  the  trade  could  be  present. 

Mr.  Lyne  also  complained  of  the  shortness 
and  want  of  publicity  of  the  notice  of  meeting. 

Mr.  Coles  said  he  had  personally  sent  notices 
to  every  firm  of  plumbers  that  appeared  in  the 
Post-office  Directory. 

Mr.  Firth  added  that  all  the  Society  men 
of  London  had  received  notice  and  were  well 
represented. 

Mr.  Shelley  (Kingston)  said  he  was  one  of 
the  BuffererB  by  bad  plumbing,  and  was  greatly 
in  favour  of  registration.  He  only  wished  the 
area  could  be  extended  to  twelve  miles. 

Mr.  Eeekie  wished  to  see  all  journeymen 
registered.  There  had  been  registration  on  a 
small  scale,  the  New  River  Company  having 
registered  master  plumbers.  (Hisses,  and  a 
voice  : — “ That  is  a monopoly.”)  Plumbers  had 
•been  compared  to  doctors,  who  had  the 
authority  of  the  law  to  help  them,  and  unless 
the  plumbing  craft  could  invoke  the  same 
authority  registration  would  not  carry  much 
weight  with  the  public.  The  great  difficulty 
would  be  the  registration  of  masters. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  it  was  the 
object  of  the  meeting  to  get  a kind  of  leverage 
by  which  they  might  eventually  secure  a 
power  like  that  now  possessed  by  the  medical 
profession. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. 

The  Chairman  next  moved, — 

“ That  the  names  and  addresses  of  Plumbers  regis- 
tered be  published  weekly  during  the  months  of  March, 
April,  ana  May,  in  the  chief  technical  and  daily  news- 
papers, and  periodically  afterwards  as  the  Plumbers' 
■Company  may  decide." 

It  would  be  useless,  he  said,  to  have  the  names 
registered  unless  the  public  were  able  to  refer 
to  some  list  for  properly-qualified  plumbers.  To 
•do  this  certain  expenses  must  be  incurred, 
which  should  be  met  by  those  who  had  the 
advantage  of  being  enrolled.  When  once  an 
area  was  established  it  would  be  easy  to  extend 
the  work  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Gilbert  inquired  if  a workman  were  com- 
pelled to  do  low-class  work,  under  an  unscru- 
pulous master,  might  not  his  certificate  be 
•endorsed  or  even  cancelled  ? 

Mr.  W.  Scott  Moncrieff,  M.I.C.E.,  considered 
the  last  remark  was  of  so  much  importance 
that  Mr.  Gilbert  should  submit  it  in  writing  to 
the  next  Council  meeting.  Such  questions 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Council, 
and  the  difficulties  that  arose  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Thomerson  asked  if  it  was  intended  to 
include  master  builders  on  the  register  ? At 
the  East  End  they  suffered  much  from  small 
jobbing  builders  who  employed  “ tinkers.” 

The  Chairman  thought  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  include  builders  if  they  were  also 
practical  plumbers. 

Mr.  Lyne. — How  many  journeymen  plumbers 
are  on  the  Council  at  the  present  time  ? 

The  Chairman. — Something  like  eight  or  ten 
working-men,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  you 
■should  not  add  to  their  number. 

The  second  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

1 The  Chairman  next  moved  : — 

1 That  four  roasters  and  eight  journeymen  plumbers 

e chosen  from  this  meeting  to  assist  the  General  Council 


and  the  Plumbers’  Company  in  preparing  a form  to 
be  filled  up  by  plumbers  applying  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Register." 

Mr.  Lyne  asked  for  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  Council. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  not  intended  that 
the  Council  should  be  simply  composed  of 
plumbers;  indeed,  it  would  not  be  proper  that 
it  should  be  so.  Unless  there  were  men  of  all 
branches  on  the  Council,  they  would  never 
secure  that  public  support  which  they  had  a 
right  to  look  for.  Plumbers  must  understand 
that  a one-sided  bargain  seldom  gave  universal 
satisfaction.  The  Council  comprised  such 
names  as  Earl  Fortescue,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Dr.  Cameron,  M.P.,  Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S., 
Mr.  Ewan  Christian  (President  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects),  Sir  James 
McGarel  Hogg,  M.P.,  Mr.  Penrose,  Professor 
Corfield,  Dr.  Yacher,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Hart. 
These  gentlemen  had  no  personal  object,  but 
desired  to  assist  in  a movement  which  they 
believed  to  be  a good  one.  They  were  in  reality 
going  out  of  their  way  Bomewhat  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  scheme  in  order  to  make 
it  a success ; therefore,  it  should  not  be  looked 
at  merely  from  the  plumbers’  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Lyne  said  he  did  not  object  to  the  names 
the  Chairman  had  given. 

Mr.  Webb  suggested  that  delegates  of  the 
different  societies  might  be  elected  hereafter. 

Some  discussion  then  ensued,  in  which  Messrs. 
Reason,  P.  J.  Davies,  James  Sanders  (Newport, 
Mon.),  and  others  took  part,  and  twenty  names 
were  proposed.  On  being  put  to  the  vote,  the 
following  twelve  gentlemen  were  elected,  viz., — 
Messrs.  Titmas,  Clegg,  Sanders,  and  Hume 
(masters),  and  Messrs.  Firth,  Browning, 
Stevens,  Cornwall,  Gilbert,  Lyne,  G.  Taylor, 
and  Tarrant  (journeymen). 

The  resolution,  with  the  addition  of  these 
names,  was  agreed  to. 

The  meeting  then  took  into  consideration  the 
question  of  the  fees  to  be  payable  for  registra- 
tion. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  they  did  not 
wish  more  than  would  cover  expenses,  but  the 
fees  should  not  be  fixed  so  low  as  to  give  an 
idea  that  registration  was  not  of  some  intrinsic 
value. 

Mr.  Clarke  proposed  that  journeymen  should 
pay  11.,  in  two  instalments,  10s.  on  registration, 
and  10s.  on  receipt  of  certificate, — and  that  the 
masters  should  pay  51. 

Mr.  Webb  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the 
masters  pay  two  guineas,  and  the  men  10s.  6d., 
with  smaller  annual  payments  to  be  determined 
by  the  General  Council. 

Mr.  Weymouth  moved  that  the  masters  pay 
one  guinea  and  the  journeymen  5s. 

Mr.  Simpson  thought  that  it  would  be  well  to 
have  only  a registration  fee,  as  an  annual  sub- 
scription would  entail  the  cost  of  collection. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  essential  to  be  in 
touch  with  those  who  held  certificates,  other- 
wise they  might  be  misused. 

Mr.  Lyne  considered  that  5s.  annually  for  the 
journeymen  should  be  enough,  and  unless  they 
derived  some  advantage  it  would  be  too  much. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  much  surprised 
that  the  advantages  of  the  movement  should 
be  valued  at  so  low  a figure.  If  the  subscription 
were  reduced  to  5s.  they  would  be  intimating  to 
the  public  that  the  movement  was  not  much 
appreciated. 

A Journeyman,  speaking  from  the  back  of  the 
room,  said  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  right  for 
the  Plumbers’  Company  to  enrich  itself  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor  workmen  ! 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  utterly  astonished 
at  such  a remark.  Did  not  the  last  speaker 
know  that  the  Plumbers’  Company  had  spent 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  connexion  with  this 
movement  ? 

On  being  put  to  the  meeting,  Mr.  Webb’s 
amendment  was  carried,  and  on  being  put  as  a 
substantive  motion  it  was  resolved, — 

“That  the  fees  payable  for  registration  shall  be  21.  2s. 
for  roaster  plumbers,  and  10s.  6d.  for  journeymen 
plumbers." 

A vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  closed  the 
proceedings,  which  had  lasted  more  than  two 
hours. 


Mr.  S.  Stevens  Hellyer  writes: — “ I was  at 
the  meeting  of  the  plumbing  trade  at  Guild- 
hall, held  to  consider  the  proposed  scheme  for 
registering  plumbers,  and  I was  prepared  to 
speak  upon  its  value,  but  finding  that  there  was 
no  lack  of  speakers  to  support  the  movement 
I was  content  to  remain  silent.  I hear, 
however,  that  in  some  quarters  it  was  con- 


sidered my  silence  was  due  to  a want  of 
sympathy  with  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and 
in  order  to  remove  any  such  misapprehension  I 
beg  to  hand  you  herewith  a speech  I had  pre- 
pared for  delivery  on  the  occasion,  which  you 
may  think  worth  while  to  insert  in  your  next 
issue.”  The  MS.  in  question  is  as  follows  : — 

I confess  that  I have  but  little  sympathy  with 
class  legislation,  holding  as  I do  the  opinion  that 
to  give  exclusive  rights  and  privileges  to  any  body 
or  bodies  of  men,  to  the  exclusion  of  others  who 
may  be  equally,  or  even  more  entitled,  is  injurious 
to  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  But  this 
movement, — the  registration  of  plumbers, — how- 
ever advantageous  it  may  become  to  the  trade,  is 
absolutely  for  the  country’s  welfare, — is,  in  fact,  for 
tbe  good  of  all,  except,  perhaps,  doctors  and  grave- 
diggers ; but  the  latter  wo  need  not  trouble  about, 
for  iu  stopping  their  supplies,  their  own  feet  are 
kept  out  of  the  grave  ; and  as  for  the  doctors,  they 
have  shown,  by  the  great  interest  they  have  taken 
in  sanitary  matters,  that  they  are  willing  and 
generons  enough  to  aid  sanitarians  and  plumbers  in 
making  the  homes  of  the  people  more  healthy. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and  done 
in  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  to  enlighten  plumbers 
generally,  and  to  arouse  them  to  a proper  sense  of 
their  duty,  the  trade,  though  much  improved,  still 
remains  in  a deplorable  state,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
some  strongly- constituted  authority,  like  the  one 
now  being  formed,  should  come  forward  in  the  name 
of  the  Law,  and  say  to  Ignorance,  “ So  far  shalt 
thou  go,  and  no  further  ” ; should  say  to  the  men, — 
ignorant  of  the  science  of  sanitary  plumbing,  and  but 
bunglers  in  its  art, — “ We  will  no  longer  allow  you, 
by  your  want  of  knowledge  and  by  your  inefficient 
workmanship,  to  endanger  the  health  of  the  com- 
munity, and  bring  discredit  upon  the  trade.”  And 
I contend  that  there  is  no  hardship  in  this,  for 
“ England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty,” — the 
plumber  as  well  as  the  sailor. 

Before  medical  men  are  allowed  to  practise  upon 
human  life,  they  have  to  be  duly  qualified,  and  it  is 
only  right  and  proper  that  plumbers,  upon  whom 
the  health  of  the  community  so  much  depends, 
should  be  equally  compelled  by  law  to  fully  qualify 
themselves  for  their  duties.  The  time  is  now  ripe 
for  legislation,  and  the  great  hand  of  the  law  must 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  men  who,  dead  alike  to 
their  own  true  interests  and  to  the  needs  of  the 
times,  execute  works  under  the  name  of  plumbing 
whioh  ought  to  6hame  even  tinkers  in  the  trade. 
The  craft,  Phoenix-like,  must  arise  from  its  dead 
past  and  take  up  its  true  position,  and  that  is 
“ second  to  none  ” in  the  building  trades.  So  im- 
portant is  this  trade,  that  the  health  and  happiness 
of  our  homes  are  largely  dependent  upon  its  workers. 
We  speak  of  the  “ills  of  life,”  but  let  us  complete 
the  sentence  and  say,  “ the  ills  of  life  are  greatly 
added  to  by  bad  plumbing  and  bad  drainage.” 

The  great  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  sanitary 
plumbing  knowledge  is  the  general  plumber, — the 
man  all  over  the  country  who  professes  the  know- 
ledge of  many  trades.  As  the  dancing  girl,  who 
has  to  represent  the  dances  of  many  nations,  with- 
draws from  the  public  gaze  for  a moment  to  change 
her  costume,  to  instantly  reappear  in  another 
character,  so  these  men  have  but  to  go  into  their 
shops  to  change  their  aprons  and  a tool  or  two,  to 
come  out  again,  now  as  a painter,  and  then  as  a 
glazier ; now  as  a bell-hanger,  and  then  as  a gas- 
fitter ; and,  last  of  all,  as  a plumber.  Such  men, — 
but  tinkers  in  the  old  system  of  plumbing, — know 
little  and  care  less  about  the  new  system.  En- 
sconced hehind  a twenty  or  thirty  years’  practice  of 
“How  nol  to  do  it,”  they  are  not  tractable  to  the 
new  method  of  “ How  to  do  it.”  But  the  movement 
must  advance,  and  any  impediment  in  the  way  must 
be  removed,  as  George  Stephenson’s  railway-engine 
would  have  removed  the  “coo.”  Some  may  say,  to 
this  elbowing  of  the  inefficient  plumber,  “It's  all 
very  well : but  though  these  men  are  utterly  in- 
competent to  execute  sanitary  plumbing,  they  have 
rights  and  interests,  and  must  live.”  Well,  I would 
rather  help  than  injure  them,  but  others  have  rights 
and  interests,  and  equally  want  to  live.  And  all 
that  is  now  asked  is,  that  such  men,  wherever  they 
may  be  found,  shall  no  longer  remain  content  with 
themselves, — content  with  their  “ rulo-of-thumb  ” 
knowledge, — but  shall  educate  themselves  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  age, — shall,  in  fact,  qualify 
themselves  for  their  duties.  And  we  say  that  no 
man  who  is  deficient  either  in  skill  in  his  craft  or  in 
tbe  principles  on  which  his  work  should  be  done, 
shall  be  allowed  any  longer  to  write  the  name  of 
“Sanitary  Plumber”  on  his  signboard  to  mislead 
the  public. 

Iu  order  to  encourage  men,  and  to  embrace  as 
large  a number  as  possible  in  this  movement  for  the 
registration  of  plumbers,  I would  make  the  portal 
to  its  outer  court  very  wide.  I would  allow  any  man 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  upon  satisfactory  proof  of 
his  skill  in  the  trade,  to  become  in  some  way  asso- 
ciated with  this  registration,  the  ability  to  do  the 
work  being  the  first  great  requisite  of  the  journeyman. 
But  when  a man,  in  addition  to  the  ability  to  do  the 
work,  can  give  intelligent  reasons  for  what  he  does, 
— when,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  its  art,  he 
possesses  a fair  knowledge  of  its  science,  be  ought 
to  take  a higher  grade,  to  be  allowed,  as  proposed, 
to  use  the  letters  “R.P.”, — registered  plumber, — 
at  the  end  of  his  name,  and  this  might  be  considered 
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as  the  middle  court.  Then,  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  men  in  the  lower  grades  to  larger  and  fuller 
studies,  and,  to  elevate  the  trade  generally,  there 
should  be  a higher  grade  still,— an  inner  court,— for 
the  men  who,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  requisite 
to  gain  admission  to  the  lower  or  middle  courts, 
possessed  a more  complete  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  sanitary  plumbing  ; men  who  can  plan  and  direct 
the  plumbing  and  draining  work  of  a house  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  best 
authorities.  And  this  grade  might  be  distinguished 
by  its  members  being  allowed  to  use  the  letters 
“R.S.P.”  — registered  sanitary  plumber.  The 
elevation  of  the  trade  to  its  rightful  position  is  a 
noble  work,  worthy  the  best  energies  of  its  best 
men,  worthy  the  resources  of  the  Plumbers'  Com- 
pany ; and  every  true  well-wisher  of  the  craft  must 
wish  Mr.  Shaw  success  in  his  endeavours  to  esta- 
blish a system  of  registration.  We  may  not  all  see 
alike  on  many  points,  but  I think  we  must  all  be 
agreed  that  the  trade  wants  lifting  up,  and  as  regis- 
tration is  to  be  the  lever  let  each  one  bring  bis 
weight  to  bear  upon  it;  and  then,  with  such  a 
unity  of  purpose,  it  will  not  belong  before  the  trade 
is  lifted  out  of  its  present  distrust  and  ignorance, 
and  made  to  stand  in  a position  of  trust,  dignity, 
and  power. 

A meeting  of  the  General  Council  was  held 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  Library  Com- 
mittee-room, Guildhall,  the  Lord  Mayor  in  the 
chair,  when  a report  embodying  the  resolutions 
of  the  foregoing  meeting  was  presented,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  twelve  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  meeting  of  the  plumbing  trade  be 
added  to  the  Council,  together  with  a number 
of  other  gentlemen.  After  considerable  discus- 
sion, the  following  resolutions  were  also  agreed 
to,  viz.  : — 

“Thattheform  to  be  filled  up  by  plumbers  applying  to 
be  admitted  to  the  Register  be  settled  by  the  Court  of 
the  Plumbers’  Company,  assisted  by  three  members  of 
the  General  Council  and  the  members  nominated  by  the 
plumbing  trade  of  London  * 

That  the  General  Council  defer  fixing  the  amount  of 
the  annual  payment  to  be  made  by  plumbers  admitted 
to  the  Register  until  further  information  is  obtained  as 
to  the  expenses  which  the  system  will  involve. 

That  the  registration,  in  the  provinces,  of  plumbers, 
and  the  organisation  of  Provincial  Boards  of  Examiners 
of  Plumbing  Work,  be  deferred  for  future  considera- 
tion, pending  the  opening  of  the  system  in  the  London 
district ; but  that  the  extension  of  the  system  to  the 
rovinces  be  not  long  d?layed;  and  that  provincial  plum- 
ers  be  allowed  to  register  in  London  pending  the  forma- 
tion of  provincial  boards  for  registration. 

That  the  General  Council  consider  ‘the  means  of  in- 
creasing the  number  and  efficiency  of  classes  of  practical 
instruction  for  plumbers  throughout  the  kingdom.’  " 

Another  resolution  was  passed,  affirming  the 
desirability  of  promoting  legislation  with  the 
view  of  securing  a more  efficient  examination  of 
plumbers’  work  in  new  buildings,  and  leaving  it 
in  the  hands  of  the  Council  to  take  such  steps 
in  that  direction  as  they  might  deem  advisable. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association.  — At 
the  meeting  of  this  society  on  the  19th  inst., 
Mr.  J.  Murgatroyd,  Past-President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, addressed  the  members  on  the  subject 
of  “ Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth  Century  Architec- 
ture in  the  Valley  of  the  Loire.”  The  address 
was  illustrated  by  numerous  photographs,  some 
of  them  of  large  size,  showing  most  beautiful 
and  interesting  architectural  detail,  carving, 
&c.,  and  also  by  a few  pen-and-ink  sketches 
made  on  the  spot  by  Mr.  Murgatroyd.  By 
means  of  a map  of  France  to  a scale  of 
30  miles  to  an  inch  he  pointed  out  the  physical 
features  of  this  portion  of  that  country,  and 
then  rapidly  sketched  the  historical  facts  con- 
nected with  England’s  former  close  relationship 
with  France,  and  particularly  with  Touraine, 
and  described  to  his  audience  his  route  from 
Paris  through  Chartres,  Le  Mans,  Tours, 
Saumur,  Chinon,  Azay  le  Rideau,  Amboise, 
Chenonceaux,  Bloie,  Chambord,  and  the  return 
through  Orleans. 

Edinburgh  Architectxcral  Association.— At  the 
fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on 
the  21st  inst.,  Mr.  G.  Washington  Browne, 
President,  in  the  chair,  Professor  Baldwin 
Brown^  read  a paper  on  “ Sir  Christopher 
Wren,”  in  the  course  of  which  he  dwelt  on  the 
importance  of  the  work  of  Wren  to  the  modern 
student.  The  Medimval  revival  had  passed,  and 
Wren’s  churches  could  now  be  estimated  with- 
out prejudice.  They  had  now  come  to  see  that 
there  is  no  salvation  in  special  styles,  that  all 
Btyles  were  good  when  used  with  a right  sense 
of  their  fitness  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  and 
that  beyond  and  above  all  questions  of  this 
•style  or  that  there  were  the  great  universal 


truths  of  art,  to  which,  if  their  work  conformed, 
it  mattered  comparatively  little  in  what  parti- 
cular style  it  was  planned.  Wren’s  work  was 
modern,  and  was  done  under  modern  conditions. 
His  buildings  had  little  to  aid  them  in  the  way 
of  beauty  of  material  or  ornament,  in  associa- 
tions or  surroundings.  He  worked  without  the 
aid  of  a tradition  of  style,  and  without  artisti- 
cally-trained subordinates.  His  success  was 
due  to  his  own  native  genius,  his  sense  of  grace 
and  of  proportion,  and  his  direct,  simple,  busi- 
ness-like method  of  work.  His  life  had  for 
modern  architects  both  encouragement  and 
warning, — encouragement,  because  he  did  great 
things  under  the  unpromising  conditions  which 
were  much  the  same  in  their  own  time  as  in 
his ; warning,  because  it  was  impossible  to 
follow  in  Wren’s  footsteps  without  something  of 
the  true  artistic  spirit  of  the  master. 

Eundee  Institute  of  Architecture. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Dundee  Institute  of  Archi- 
tecture, Science,  and  Art  held  on  the  21st  inst., 
Mr.  W.  Stephenson  gave  a lecture  on  “ Ancient 
Egypt  and  its  Monuments.”  Mr.  Jas.  Maclaren, 
President  of  the  Institute,  was  in  the  chair. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  Henry  Masters. — The  death  is  announced 
of  Mr.  Henry  Masters,  architect  and  surveyor, 
Bristol,  who  died  at  his  residence,  Meridian- 
place,  Clifton,  somewhat  suddenly,  on  the  19th 
inst.,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Masters 
devoted  a great  deal  of  attention  to  sanitary 
subjects. 

Mr.  David  Frasir,  the  senior  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Messrs.  J.  Fraser  & Son,  granite  mer- 
chants and  polishers,  Aberdeen,  died  at  his 
residence,  Broadford  House,  Aberdeen,  on 
Sunday  last,  from  a fit  of  apoplexy.  The  funeral 
took  place  on  Thursday,  at  St.  Peter’s 
Cemetery,  Aberdeen,  being  attended  by  at 
least  300  of  the  leading  inhabitants  and  those 
in  the  granite  trade. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MASTER  BUILDERS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  sixteenth  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Master  Builders  of 
Great  Britain  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  26th 
instant,  at  the  Bell  Hotel,  Derby,  the  President, 
Mr.  W.  H.  CowliD,  in  the  chair.  The  report 
and  balance-sheet  were  read  and  adopted,  the 
retiring  officers  being  all  re-elected. 

The  report  shows  that  sixty  local  associations 
are  in  connexion  with  this  Association,  and  that 
the  state  of  trade  throughout  the  country  is  in 
a very  depressed  condition,  intimations  of  a re- 
duction in  wages  in  several  districts  being 
reported. 

The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  repre- 
sentatives being  present  from  London,  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Birmingham,  Hull,  and  other 
large  centres. 

In  the  evening  the  Derby  builders  entertained 
the  Council  and  other  friends  at  dinner,  the 
chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  Walker,  the  President 
of  the  Derby  Builders’  Association,  who  was 
supported  by  the  Mayor  of  Derby. 

On  the  following  day  a large  party  were,  by  the 
kindness  of  the  managers,  escorted  over  the 
wagon  and  locomotive  works  of  the  Midland 
Railway  Company  by  Mr.  Walker,  where  a most 
instructive  day  was  spent. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Proposed  Town-hall,  Motherwell,  N.B. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners  on  Monday  last, 
a design  for  the  proposed  new  town-hall,  burgh 
offices,  &c.,  was  decided  upon.  Fourteen  archi- 
tects had  been  invited  to  compete,  four  of  whose 
designs  had  been  laid  aside  as  exceeding  the 
stipulated  cost,  leaving  ten  under  consideration. 
The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  B. 
Wilson,  A. R. I. B.  A.,  of  Bath-street,  Glasgow,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  adopt  his  design  and  instruct 
him  to  proceed  with  the  work  at  once.  The 
second  premium  of  25 1.  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H. 
B.  Steel,  of  Glasgow;  and  the  third  of  10Z.  to 
Messrs.  Wilson  & Stewart,  also  of  Glasgow. 
The  adopted  design  provides  a town-hall  seated 
for  over  1,200  persons,  lesser  hall,  and  court- 
room, Burgh  Engineer’s  and  Town  Clerk’s 
offices,  two  public  offices,  committee-rooms,  Ac., 
fire  - engine  store,  caretaker’s  house,  &c.,  the 
estimated  cost  being  about  6,000Z. 

Proposed  Municipal  Buildings  at  Christchurch, 
New  Zealand. — At  a special  meeting  of  the 


Christchurch  City  Council,  held  on  the  6th  uli 
the  design  of  Mr.  S.  Hurst  Seager,  A.R.I.B./ 
was  selected  from  amongst  those  of  other  coi 
petitors  for  the  contemplated  Municipal  Buili 
ings.  Mr.  Seager  proposes  to  use  terra-cot: 
very  largely  in  the  exterior  of  the  building. 

Proposed  Baptist  Chapel,  Egremont,  Cheshu 
The  building  committee  of  the  Falkland-ro? 
Baptist  Churcb  in  October  last  invited  fof 
selected  architects  to  submit  plans  in  con 
petition  for  the  proposed  new  chapel,  school 
&c.,  to  be  erected  on  the  site  at  the  corner  • 
Falkland-road  and  Brighton-street.  On  tl 
8th  of  December  four  sets  of  plans  we, 
received.  The  committee,  who  were  assisted  i 
technical  points  by  Mr.  Wm.Parslow.F.R.I.B.A 
having  carefully  examined  the  designs,  decide 
to  award  the  first  place  to  those  bearing  t' 
motto  “ Fides,”  the  author  of  which  proved  c 
be  Mr.  James  S.  A.  Mercer  (Messrs.  F.  & ’ 
Holme),  Westminster-chambers,  Liverpool. 


ELECTION  OF  A DISTRICT  SURVEYOR 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  i 
Works,  on  the  22nd  inst.,  the  first  business  pi{ 
ceeded  with  after  the  confirmation  of  t 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  was  t 
election  of  a District  Surveyor  for  the  Westet 
Division  of  the  City  of  London,  in  the  room  t 
Mr.  Rawlinson  Parkinson,  deceased.  Thet1 
were  thirty  candidates,  who  were  reduced  1| 
show  of  hands  to  six,  viz.,  Mr.  S.  F.  Clarksccl 
23  votes  ; Mr.  W.  J.  Hardcastle,  29  votes  ; A; 
H.  McLachlan,  33  votes;  Mr.  M.  L.  Saundei 
34  votes ; Mr.  W.  L.  Spiers,  29  votes  ; and  A 
H.  W.  Stock,  32  votes. 

A proposal  to  vote  by  ballot  on  these  Belectc 
candidates  was  lost.  The  voting,  therefor 
proceeded  in  the  usual  way,  with  the  follown 
results  : — 

Second  Third  Fourth  Fifth  Fif 

Vote.  Vote.  Vote.  Vote.  Voi 
Clarkson.  S.  F...  23  ...  19*  ...  26  ...  19  ...  1' 

Hardcastle,  W.  J.  24  ...  21  ...  22  ...  15  ...  — 

McLachlan.  H...  30  ...  31  ...  31  ...  31  ...  31 

Saunders,  M.  L.  20  ...  20  ...  18  ...  — ...  — , 

Spiers,  W.  L.  ...  19  ...  — . — ...  — ...  — 

Stock,  H.  W.  ...  23  ...  19*...  — ...  — ...  § 
Mr.  McLachlan  was  therefore  declared  cj 
be  duly  elected,  and  he  tendered  his  thanks  a 
the  Board. 


illustrations. 

LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL. 

DESIGN  BY  MESSRS.  BODLEY  AND  GARNER.  . 

HIS  week  our  lithographic  illustratrci 
are  all  devoted  to  Messrs.  Bodley  j 
Garner’s  design  for  the  proposed  Catl! 
dral  at  Liverpool.  They  include  external  viei 
from  the  north-west  and  west,  and  the  east  ai 
south  elevations.  In  addition  we  give  a plan,  ii 
explanatory  article,  see  p.  190  of  this  numbeni 


The  Forth  Bridge. — A testimonial  in  li 
form  of  a handsome  gold  watch  was,  on  t 
2l8t  inst.,  presented  to  Mr.  P.  W.  Meik,  resided 
engineer,  who  has  during  the  last  three  ye? 
represented  Sir  John  Fowler  and  Mr.  Baker.l 
the  Forth  Bridge  Works,  this  period  being  (p 
whole  time  that  has  been  occupied  in  the  c<| 
struction  of  the  foundations.  The  presentatu: 
took  place  in  the  presence  of  most  of  the  si ii 
scribers,  including  Mr.  Arrol  and  Mr.  PhillilH 
partners  in  the  firm  of  Tancred,  Arrol,  A * 
(contractors  for  the  bridge).  Mr.  A.  Symonii: 
chief  inspector  of  the  works,  was  deputed:!! 
present  the  watch  to  Mr.  Meik  on  behalf  of  fi 
subscribers,  and  spoke  warmly  of  the  reg? 
which  they  all  felt  at  the  termination  of  f 
professional  connection  with  the  Forth  Brie! 
Works,  and  hoped  that  in  his  future  profession: 
career  he  would  meet  with  great  success,  $ j 
always  feel  as  comfortable  about  the  soundni: 
of  the  work  as  he  now  could  about  the  fount  ' 
tions  of  the  Forth  Bridge.  Mr.  Carey  spoke:1 
behalf  of  the  engineer’s  staff,  Mr.  Arrol  l: 
behalf  of  the  contractors,  Mr.  Middleton  iij 
the  contractor’s  staff,  and  Mr.  Gray  on  beb 
of  the  foremen,  the  latter  presenting  Mr.  M' 
with  a handsome  paper  weight  made  froml 
piece  of  the  foundation  rock  of  the  Inch  Gan* 
pier.  Mr.  Meik,  in  responding,  said  he  had  nen 
been  on  an  undertaking  where  there  had  b«lb 
more  pleasant  relations  between  those  employ|l 
than  on  the  Forth  Bridge. 

• There  being  a tie  here,  these  two  names  were  ajr 
voted  up'  n in  order  to  decide  which  of  the  two  shcl' 
be  retained  for  further  voting.  This  Tote  was  as  follown. 
Clarkson,  21 ; Stock,  16.  Mr.  C'arkson’a  namo  was  tht: 
fore  retained. 
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THE  MERSEY  RAILWAY. 


We  briefly  mentioned  last -week  (p.  187)  the 
opening  of  the  Mersey  Tnnnel  and  Railway  for 
passenger  traffic,  and  now  give  a few  particulars 
of  the  undertaking  in  addition  to  those  which  we 
gave  in  our  number  for  March  15, 1884  (p.  365), 
where  the  method  of  executing  the  work  will 
be  found  described,  together  with  sections 
showing  the  method  of  draining  the  tunnel. 

In  addition  to  the  railway  tunnel  a parallel 
driftway  was  driven  by  the  Beaumont  boring 
machine  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation.  This 
ventilation  heading  is  2,300  yards  in  length, 
and  is  connected  with  the  railway  tunnel  in 
eight  different  places  by  means  of  cross  cuts, 
which,  being  provided  with  suitable  doors, 
enable  the  air  to  be  conducted  to  the  fans 
from  a number  of  points.  The  ventilation  is 
effected  by  means  of  four  Guibal  fans,  two  on 
the  Birkenhead  and  two  on  the  Liverpool  side 
of  the  river.  One,  30  ft.  in  diameter,  is  placed 
in  Hamilton-street,  Birkenhead,  to  ventilate 
the  length  of  tunnel  between  the  Central  or 
Borough-road  Station  and  Hamilton  - square 
Station,  and  is  throwing  1S6,000  cnbic  feet  of 
air  per  minute.  The  fan  at  Shore-road  is  40  ft. 
in  diameter  by  12  ft.  in  width  on  the  blades, 
and  this  draws  the  air  from  the  tnnnel  at  the 
centre  of  the  river  through  the  ventilation 
heading  up  to  the  fan  itself.  According  to  the 
Liverpool  Daily  Post,  the  principle  aimed  at  in 
the  scheme  of  ventilation  is  that  fresh  air  shall 
enter  the  stations,  and  travel  inwards  in  either 
direction  into  the  tunnel  to  the  respective  fans, 
thus  keeping  the  platforms  as  free  as  possible 
from  smoke.  The  fans  at  Liverpool  are  similar 
to  those  at  Birkenhead.  That  of  30  ft.  in 
diameter  ventilates  the  portion  of  the  tunnel 
between  James-street  and  the  Central  Station, 
whilst  that  of  40  ft.  draws  its  air  from  the 
tunnel  at  the  centre  of  the  river.  The  quan- 
tity of  air  thrown  by  all  four  fans  is  about 
600,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  so  that  the 
entire  air  of  the  tunnel  is  changed  every  seven 
minutes.  The  fans  and  fan  engines  have  been 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Walker  Brothers,  of 
Wigan.  An  ingenious  improvement  has  been 
introduced  into  these  fans,  which  consists  of  a 
A-shaped  regulating  “ shutter,”  by  which  the 
air  passes  in  a continuous  current  into  the 
chimney  instead  of  intermittently,  as  formerly 
the  case,  thus  rendering  the  fans  noiseless. 

The  deep  underground  stations  at  James- 
street  and  Hamilton-street  (of  which  illustra- 
tions appeared  in  the  Builder  for  Feb.  28,  1885) 
are  connected  with  the  stations  at  the  street 
level  above  by  large  hydraulic  lifts,  which  may 
in  a way  be  looked  upon  as  vertical  branch 
railways.  In  each  of  these  stations  there  are 
three  lifts,  each  capable  of  raising  100 
passengers  at  a time,  and  as  the  time  occupied 
on  the  vertical  journey  will  be  about  one 
minute,  it  will  be  possible  when  all  arrange- 
ments are  completed,  to  raise  a heavy  train- 
load of  300  passengers  from  below  to  the 
surface  in  one  minute.  Each  lift  consists 
of  an  ascending-room,  20  ft.  long,  17  ft.  wide, 
and  8 ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  constructed  with 
handsome  panelled  sides  of  teak  and  American 
ash,  and  lantern  roof  surrounded  by  mirrors, 
with  a central  gas  lamp.  There  are  seats  on 
each  side  for  those  who  care  to  rest  during 
the  Bhort  journey.  This  cage  is  supported  on  a 
very  stiff  frame  of  iron  girders,  riveted  to  a 
central  forged  steel  cross,  which,  at  its  centre, 
is  fitted  to  a hollow  steel  ram,  18  in.  diameter, 
which  rises  and  falls  in  a very  strong  hydraulic 
cylinder,  suspended  in  a boring  sunk  beneath 
the  tunnel  level.  The  lifts. at  James-street  rise 
76  ft.  6 in.  and  those  at  Birkenhead  87  ft.  6 in. 
In  a tower  at  each  station,  at  a height  of  about, 
120  ft.  above  the  pavement,  a supply-tank, 
holding  10,000  gallons  of  water,  will  be  placed, 
and  at  a depth  of  about  60  ft.  below  the  pave- 
ment is  a waste-tank  of  similar  capacity.  When 
any  lift  has  to  ascend,  the  attendant  in  the 
cage,  by  means  of  a hand-rope  near  the  door, 
opens  a valve,  so  that  the  water  pressure  from 
the  upper  tank  presses  on  the  bottom  of  the 
18  in.  ram  above  mentioned,  and  the  lift  will 
then  rise  rapidly.  On  reaching  the  top,  it 
automatically  reverses  the  hand  - rope,  and 
comes  to  rest  with  perfect  quietude,  though 
the  total  weight  in  motion,  when  a lift 
is  fully  loaded,  is  about  28  tons.  For 
descending,  the  hand-rope  is  pulled  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  the  starting-valve  then 
opens,  to  allow  the  ram  to  force  out  the  water 
beneath  it  into  the  waste-tank  above  mentioned. 
All  the  working  parts  are  made  enormously 


strong  in  proportion  to  the  loads  upon  them, 
and  ail  connexions  are  so  guarded  that  if  any 
detail  should  fail  there  is  something  else  to 
take  up  its  duty.  The  hydraulic  pumping 
machinery  is  fixed  on  a floor  intermediate 
between  the  upper  and  lower  booking- hall  in 
each  station.  In  the  engine-room  at  James- 
street  there  are  three  marine  boilers,  and  three 
pairs  of  Messrs.  Easton  & Anderson’s  patent 
duplex  pumping  - engines,  each  of  which  is 
capable  of  raising  30,000  gallons  of  water  per 
hour  from  the  waste-tank  below  to  the  supply- 
tank  in  the  tower  above.  These  engines  are 
also  so  connected  that  they  can  supply  the 
lifts  direct,  either  acting  in  unison  with  the 
supply-tank,  or  without  such  tank  at  all.  At 
present  they  are  working  direct  without  any 
supply  tank,  as  the  towers  for  receiving  them 
are  not  yet  completed.  A very  ingenious 
arrangement  of  interchangeable  valves  aud 
pipeB  in  the  engine-room  enables  any  main  pipe, 
pumping-engine,  or  lift,  to  be  shut  off  readily, 
without  disturbing  any  other  part  of  the  whole 
system.  The  lifts  were  severely  tested  by 
General  Hutchinson,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on 
the  29th  of  December,  with  loads  equal  to  about 
140  passengers  concentrated  on  one  side  of  each 
cage,  and  they  stood  these  tests  most  satisfac- 
torily, and  ascended  and  descended  with  the 
test  loads.  The  whole  of  these  hydraulic  ap- 
pliances have  been  designed  and  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Easton  & Anderson,  of  London, 
under  the  supervision  of  Messrs.  Brunlees  & 
Fox,  the  engineers  of  the  railway.  Mr.  Rich, 
one  of  the  partners  in  the  manufacturers’  firm, 
has  devoted  the  greatest  personal  attention  to 
the  strength  and  security  of  every  detail,  and 
the  work  of  erection  at  the  stations  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  C.  R.  May  as  their  resident 
representative. 

With  regard  to  the  Mersey  Tunnel  itself,  we 
are  informed  that  it  is  lined  with  Staffordshire 
blue  bricks,  supplied  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hamblet, 
of  West  Bromwich.  The  white  and  other 
coloured  glazed  bricks,  of  which  an  immense 
number  were  used,  were  all  supplied  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Edwards,  of  Ruabon. 

Concerning  the  stations  it  may  be  added  that 
all  the  booking-halls,  waiting-rooms,  &c.,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  four  stations  have  been  laid 
with  patent  wood  block-flooring,  supplied  and 
laid  in  his  preservative  composition  by  Mr. 
Roger  Lowe,  of  Farnworth,  near  Bolton.  The 
glass  and  zinc  roofing  has  all  been  executed  by 
Mr.  T.  W.  Helliwell,  of  Brighouse,  on  his 
patent  systems. 

Messrs.  Waddell  & Son  were  the  general 
contractors,  Mr.  Prentice  being  their  resident 
representative. 


BRICK-MAKING  MACHINERY  AND 
BRICK  MANUFACTURE. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a paper  by  Mr 


William  Johnson,  of  Leeds,  read  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Inventors’  Institute  on  Monday  evening 
last.  We  extract  some  portions  of  it 

Brick-making  machinery  may  be  divided  int< 
two  distinct  classes,  the  pugging  or  plastic, - 
the  what  is  called  semi-dry,  but  ought  mon 
properly  to  be  called  dry  process, — and  tb 
semi-plastic  process.  There  are  some  clay 
that  will  give  most  satisfactory  results  by  on 
of  the  processes,  whereas  in  the  other  they  wil 
be  an  entire  failure;  and  the  failures  whicl 
have  been  experienced  with  machinery  an 
owing  to  endeavours  to  work  the  material  by 
process  unsuitable  to  it. 

Brick-making  machine  manufacturers  hav 
invariably  confined  themselves  to  one  class,  an 
being  able  to  point  to  very  satisfactory  result! 
in  their  anxiety  to  do  business  have  urged  thei 
speciality  upon  purchasers  for  whom,  on  ac 
count  of  the  peculiarity  of  their  material,  it  ha 
been  totally  unsuitable,  and  has  therefore  bee 
a failure. 

As  a brick-manufacturer  by  birth,  I may  sav 
and  also  having  been  connected  with  bricl 
making  in  its  various  branches  all  my  life,  I hav 
had  an  experience  of  the  varying  character  c 
clays,  and  the  necessity  there  is  for  their  havin 
a treatment  peculiar  to  themselves,  having  wi' 
nessed  many  failures  and  great  losses.  I nevt 
contemplated  myself  having  a genius  for  ii 
vention  until  I had  a series  of  continuous  loss< 
for  the  Bpace  of  seven  years  in  brickwork 
w-hich  I commenced  through  the  impossibilit 
of  getting  machinery  that  would  work  tl 
material  profitably.  I tried  one  machine  aft( 
another,  all  the  best  known,  and  of  the  mo 
expensive  kind,  but  in  each  case  with  the  san 
result,— continued  loss.  I tried  every  expediei 
I could  think  of,  and  eventually  succeeded,  ar 
entirely  overcame  my  difficulties. 

I at  once  cleared  the  whole  of  my  machine] 
out  regardless  of  its  cost,  and  replaced  it  wii 
my  own  inventions,  which,  I need  not  say,  hi 
criven  me  an  ease  of  mind  to  which  I had  loi 


NEW  BY-LAWS  FOR  CONCRETE- 
BUILDING IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  on  the  22nd  inst.,  the  Building  Act 
Committee  brought  up  the  following  report : — 

“ Your  Committee  have  had  under  consideration 
the  question  of  the  power  of  the  Board  to  regulate, 
by  new  by-laws,  the  use  of  concrete  in  buildings. 
Your  Committee  reported,  on  the  2nd  of  October 
last,  the  decision  of  the  magistrate,  dismissing  a 
summons  which  had  been  taken  out  by  the  District 
Surveyor  in  respect  of  certain  artisans’  dwellings  in 
Zoar-street,  Southwark,*  and  the  Board  then  autho- 
rised the  Solicitor  to  give  the  District  Surveyor  the 
necessary  legal  assistance  upon  the  appeal.  Upon 
further  consideration,  the  Solicitor  has  thought  it 
inexpedient  to  proceed  with  the  appeal,  and  your 
Committee  have  had  before  them  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Board  to  deal  with  con- 
crete buildings.  The  Board  has  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter  under  the  existing  by-laws,  which  were 
sanctioned  in  1879,  so  far  au  the  foundations  of 
houses  and  buildings  are  concerned ; but  the 
Solicitor  is  of  opinion  that  the  Board  has  at  present 
no  power  to  make  hy-laws  as  to  concrete  buildings 
generally.  Your  Committee  have  therefore  pre- 
pared, in  conference  with  the  officers,  new  by-laws 
relating  to  concrete  walls,  together  with  clauses  as 
to  the  duties  and  remuneration  of  the  District 
Surveyors  in  connexion  therewith.  Printed  copies 
of  the  proposed  by-laws  have  been  forwarded  to 
the  members  of  the  Board,  and  your  Committee 
now  submit  them  for  approval,  and  recommend  that 
they  be  approved  by  the  Board,  and  be  sent  to  the 
Home  Secretary  for  confirmation  ; also,  that  a copy 
of  such  by-laws,  together  with  notice  of  the 
Board’s  intention  to  apply  for  confirmation  of  the 
same,  be  advertised  ; and  that  copies  of  such  by- 
laws and  notice  be  delivered  at  the  office  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  of  the 
Institution  of  Surveyors,  as  required  by  the  16th 
section  of  the  Act.” 


* For  a report  of  this  case  see  Builder,  Sept.  19,  1895, 
p.  408.— Ed. 


given  me  an  ease  of  mind  to  which  I 
been  a stranger,  and  also  turned  my  loss  up< 
working  into  a handsome  profit. 

The  Advantages  of  the  Various  Processes. — I 
the  plastic  system  of  brick-making,  there  a 
scarcely  any  kiuds  of  brick-making  mater; 
which  cannot  be  successfully  worked,  and  whe 
there  is  any  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  oth 
processes,  I always  advise  this.  But  the  cc 
of  production  by  the  dry  and  the  semi-plasi 
system  is  40  per  cent,  less,  which  makes  it  ve, 
desirable  to  adopt  one  of  the  latter  where  t 
material  iB  favourable,  as  profit,  after  all,  is  t 
great  consideration. 

There  are  comparatively  very  few  clays  su 
able  to  the  dry  process,  where  it  is  desired 
obtain  a firm  and  non-absorbent  brick,  a 
indeed  this  process  is  fast  dying  out  on  accot 
of  the  porousness  and  looseness  of  the  brie 
produced,  and  must  of  necessity  decline  ’ 
more  and  more.  But  the  semi-plastic  1 
many  advantages  over  the  previous  two,  1 
bricks  by  this  process  being  less  porous  s 
stronger,  and  having  a greatly  increat 
breaking  strain  even  over  the  plastic  - mr 
brick,  and  with  the  extra  recommendation! 
being  produced  at  40  per  cent,  less  cost  1 
labour.  Most  kinds  of  clay  can  be  worked 
this  system,  and  where  its  advantages 
understood  it  must  be  adopted.  The  mate: 
for  it  must  be  naturally  dry  enough  to  allow 
being  made  into  bricks  in  a stiff  and  f 
condition  ; the  clay,  if  out  of  shale,  marl,  : 
of  a hard  refractory  nature,  must  be  reduced 
a granulated  state,  or  if  it  be  a strong  ; 
bituminous  material  it  may  be  prepared! 
horizontal  crushing  rollers.  Succeeding  so  m 
as  I had  with  my  inventions,  I patented  tl 
and  decided  to  manufacture  and  sell  them. 

I notice  first  my  improvements  in  pla 
brick  and  tile-making  machinery.  By  a spq 
arrangement  of  wings  or  cutters  in  the  i 
and  the  mode  by  which  I provide  for  tal 
the  backward  pressure,  I have  very  consii 
ably  reduced  the  power  for  driving,  , 
have  fully  doubled  the  pugging  or  knea* 
power  of  the  machine.  I have  also  acqu 
the  sole  control  of  a patent  die,  which  ini 
kind  of  clay  will  insure  a perfectly  - fon 
column  of  clay  being  delivered.  By  these- 
provements  the  air  is  thoroughly  expt 
I which  accumulates  in  the  clay  during  wort 
I and  a well-formed  and  strong  brick  is  promt 
| Semi-Plastic  Machinery. — One  of  my  pat 
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is  for  preparing  the  clay,  and  the  two  others 
have  reference  to  making  and  pressing  the 
bricks.  In  my  system  for  semi-plastic  brick- 
making two  machines  are  used.  In  the  view 
of  two  or  three  persons  to  whom  I have  re- 
presented these,  it  has  seemed  to  them  a need- 
less complication  and  waste.  My  reply  to  this 
is,  that,  as  a brick-maker,  and  having  had  an 
experience  with  all  the  best  machinery  in  use, 
my  experience  has  been  that  in  combining  the 
two  processes  of  making  and  pressing  in  one 
machine  too  much  has  been  attempted  and  not 
accomplished,  and  in  ninety  per  cent,  of  the 
machines  now  at  work  combining  these,  a 
second  machine  has  had  to  be  added  for  finishing 
the  bricks.  It  therefore  appeared  to  me  an 
entire  and  useless  waste  to  complicate  a 
machine  which  greatly  added  to  the  cost  in 
wear  and  tear,  and  in  working,  in  order  to  gain 
a result  which  the  experience  of  years  had 
proved  to  be  practically  impossible.  By  “ im- 
possible ” I mean  to  produce  the  desired  quality 
of  bricks  that  would  be  commercially  profitable. 
The  great  weight  of  material  to  be  dealt  with 
for  a small  result  of  value  is  a consideration  of 
much  importance.  It  is  easy  to  make  a picture, 
both  on  paper  and  in  iron,  but  the  vital  question 
is  the  amount  of  profit  it  will  yield  ; engineers 
will  say  that  the  combination  of  the  two 
processes  is  possible  in  one  machine.  I allow 
this,  but  it  will  be  got  at  the  sacrifice  of  profit. 
Therefore,  having  these  facts  before  me,  I 
started  out  with  the  object  of  accomplishing 
the  result  desired  by  two  processes  instead  of 
one,  and  designed  a very  simple  arrangement 
of  machine  by  which  I could  form  a dense  and 
square  brick,  which  was  then  passed  by  the 
attendant  boy  within  reach  of  a second 
machine,  which  took  hold  of  it  and  delivered  it 
finished  in  the  best  possible  form.  The  brick- 
making machine  is  provided  with  a hopper,  into 
which  the  ground  clay  is  delivered.  The  bottom 
of  this  hopper  constitutes  a feed-box,  one  side 
of  which  is  formed  by  a die  cylinder,  which 
rotates  intermittently.  By  the  action  of  this 
oylinder  the  clay  is  kept  in  continual  agitation, 
md  is  prevented  from  sticking  or  clogging. 
Within  the  feed-box  there  works  a reciprocating 
ram,  which  at  each  forward  stroke  forces  a 
portion  of  clay  into  a die  or  mould  in  the 
cylinder.  The  action  of  filling  one  mould 
propels  the  previously  formed  brick  out  of  the 
liametrically  opposite  mould  of  the  cylinder, 
ind  delivers  it  on  a table.  The  ram  is  worked 
!rom  a crank,  and  is  so  arranged  that  its  stroke 
:an  be  regulated  to  give  the  exact  pressure 
hat  is  required,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
day  under  treatment.  The  crank  shaft  is 
jriven  by  a spur  wheel  and  pinion  from  the 
irst  motion  shaft,  upon  which  are  the  pulleys 
vhich  receive  the  belt  from  the  engine.  The 
nould  cylinder  is  rotated  intermittently  by  an 
irm  worked  by  a crank  pin  on  the  outside  of 
he  main  spur  wheel.  The  other  end  of  the 
™ operates  a kind  of  ratchet  whpel,  consisting 
f a pair  of  discs,  between  which  it  rests,  and 
our  studs  or  pegs.  For  each  revolution  of  the 
rank  shaft  the  cylinder  is  turned  one-fourth 
'f  the  revolution.  When  required  by  the 
pecial  nature  of  the  clay,  the  hopper  and 
eeding-ram  arrangements  can  be  substituted  by 
; pagging  arrangement  for  feeding  the  mould, 
'he  brick  - pressing  and  briquette  machine 
painly  consists  of  a very  solid  powerful  bearing 
tandard,  which  supports  a balance  lever  beam, 
'hich  is  alternately  lifted  and  depressed  by 
connecting-rod  from  the  crank-shaft.  The 
lort  end  of  the  lever  works  a ram  die,  which 
i kept  vertical  by  travelling  in  a grooved  bed 
a the  face  of  the  standard  connected  with  the 
yer  by  a simple  parallel  motion  gear.  In 
us  .manner  an  enormous  leverage  with  least 
iction  is  obtained.  The  ram  comes  down  on 
mould  in  the  centre  of  a planed  table;  the 
•essed  brick  is  then  raised  from  the  die  by  a 
i,unger  worked  from  a cam  on  the  crank-shaft, 
jid  is  then  pushed  forward  by  an  arm  which 
j operated  by  an  eccentric  on  the  same  shaft, 
jie  pressure  can  be  increased  or  reduced  at 
Jill  to  suit  all  kinds  of  clay  by  an  arrange- 
pnt  of  detached  plates  being  slid  underneath 
;e  mould  beds.  The  labour  or  attendants 
jpiired  are  three  boys  to  these  machines,  one 
attend  the  hopper,  keeping  it  full  of  the 
pund  clay,  one  to  pass  the  bricks  to  the 
,sond  machine,  and  one  to  load  the  bricks  as 
:jivered  out  of  the  second  machine  on  to  the 
• row  or  wagon  to  be  taken  direct  to  the  kiln, 
j 80me  slight  alterations  I adapt  the  pressing 


against  bricks  made  by  machinery  for  fire- 
resisting  purposes,  on  account  of  their  being  too 
close  and  compact ; but  I believe  that  with  my 
improvements  this  objection  is  fully  met,— that 
I can  retain  the  openness  or  light  compactness 
of  the  brick,  which  is  thought  to  be  necessary 
for  resisting  intense  heat.  Only  recently  a 
patent  has  been  taken  out  for  the  manu- 
facturing slate  ddbris  into  bricks  for  building 
purposes,  which  promises  to  give  considerable 
commercial  value  to  an  article  that  hitherto  has 
only  been  an  expensive  encumbrance  to  the 
the  slate-quarrying  trade.  This  material  makes 
up  into  a most  dense  brick,  with  a crushing 
strain  of  double  the  weight  of  one  made  from 
ordinary  clay,  and  is,  therefore,  specially 
adapted  for  engineering  purposes.  The  bricks, 
so  far,  have  been  made  by  the  dry  process,  but 
it  fails  to  bring  out  the  advantages  which  this 
material  gives  for  the  purpose  of  brick-making. 
The  patent  semi-plastic  machinery  is  specially 
calculated  to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  the  actual  cost  of  their  manu- 
facture very  considerably. 

There  is  also  an  important  manufacture  which 
I believe  is  destined  to  expand  and  grow  year 
by  year.  I refer  to  the  manufacture  of  white 
and  coloured  glazed  bricks;  these  have  been 
made,  so  far,  by  hand-labour  only.  The  reason 
assigned  for  this  is  that  the  quality  requires  to 
be  so  high,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  it 
other  than  by  the  most  careful  hand-work 


am  satisfied  that  with  the  improvements  I have 
introduced,  this  work  can  be  done  equally 
well,  and  at  fully  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  hand- 
labour  in  forming  the  brick. 

Bricks  enter  so  largely  into  our  most  impor- 
tant enterprises,  those  employed  in  their  pro- 
duction are  so  large  a community,  and  there  is 
such  a large  amount  of  capital  invested  in  their 
production,  that  I claim  for  bricks  an  interest 
equal,  if  not  exceeding,  that  of  many  of  the  sub- 
jects which  engage  the  attention  of  thoughtful 
men. 


IS  A TIMBER  STAGE  A BUILDING  ? 


,cbine  for  making  bricks  by  the  dry  process. 
There  has  hitherto  been  a great  prejudice 


Messrs.  Allen  & Sons,  builders  and  contractors, 
of  Palmerston-road,  Kilburn,  appeared  before  Mr. 
De  Rutzen,  at  the  Marylebone  Police-court  last 
week,  on  au  adjourned  summons  taken  out  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Blashill,  District  Surveyor  for  Hampstead, 
for,  in  or  about  July,  1885,  not  enclosing  a timber- 
stack  with  walls  or  brick  or  other  incombustible 
material. 

Mr.  Blashill  conducted  his  own  case ; and  Mr. 
C.  Earle  defended. 

Mr.  Blashill  said  the  defendant  had  erected  a 
building  of  two  stories  in  height  for  the  stacking 
of  timber.  The  erection  was  about  72  ft.  by  32  ft., 
and  had  a number  of  posts  fixed  into  the  ground. 
The  first-floor  was  of  wooden  joists,  and  the  floor- 
boards properly  tied.  The  cover  or  roof  had  on  it 
zinc  with  rolls,  and,  in  fact,  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  the  roof  of  an  ordinary  building.  The 
question  was  whether  or  not  the  structure  was  a 
building  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  ? He  con- 
tended that  it  was,  because  there  was  everything 
which  would  constitute  a building,  except  that  it 
had  no  walls. 

In  cross-examination,  the  complainant  said  it  was 
true  that  he  called  the  structure  a timber-stack  in 
his  notice  to  the  defendant,  but  he  now  called  it  a 
building. 

The  Magistrate  asked,  if  all  the  timber  was 
removed  from  the  structure,  would  that  which  was 
left  be  a building  ? 

To  which  Mr.  Blashill  replied  that  it  was  an 
ordinary  place  with  ordinary  roof. 

Mr.  Earle,  in  addressing  the  Magistrate  on  the 
case,  submitted  that  there  was ' no  distinction 
between  this  case  and  other  cases  where  it  had 
been  held  that  a timber-stack  was  not  a building 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  that  the  matter 
of  there  being  a roof  did  not  affect  the  question  at 
issue.  He  then  cited  the  case  of  Harris  v.  Pinner, 
in  deciding  which  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  was  reported 
to  have  Baid  that  “any  ordinary  person  with  a 
reasonable  knowledge  'of  the  English  language 
would  not  interpret  the  words  in  the  Act  to  mean 
an  erection  known  as  a timber-stage.”  He  con- 
tended that  the  Act  should  be  interpreted  in  its 
largest  sense,  such  as  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  had  in- 
terpreted it.  The  Act  did  not  give  any  definition 
of  what  was  a building,  and  therefore  he  urged  that 
the  words  of  the  Act  should  be  understood  in  their 
ordinary  sense,  and,  were  that  done,  he  was  certain 
that  no  person  would  venture  to  call  Messrs.  Allen’s 
timber- stack  a building. 

The  Magistrate  said  he  regarded  the  case  as  one 
of  some  importance  to  the  public,  and  he  would 
therefore  hear  Mr.  Blashill  again  on  the  subject. 

The  complainant  then  said  that  he  relied  upon 
the  wording  of  the  Act,  that  a building  must  be 
enclosed  by  walls.  The  structure  in  question  was, 


without  walls.  It  was  no  ordinary  skeleton  struc- 
ture. Referring  to  the  zinc  cover,  he  contended 
that  it  was  similar  in  every  respect  to  an  ordinary 
roof  with  rolls  and  hips,  and  was  not  originally 
made  for  storing  on,  to  which  purpose  it  had  latterly 
been  turned  to  account. 

Mr.  Earle  then  called  Mr.  J.  Allen,  the  defendant, 
who  said  he  intended  when  putting  the  structure  up 
to  store  hard  woods,  such  as  oak  and  mahogany,  on 
the  zinc  roof.  He  had  already  put  some  up,  and 
intended  putting  more  there.  The  object  of  stack- 
ing timber  was  to  dry  it  by  the  air  having  full  play 
on  it  in  a covered  place,  but  were  walls  to  bo  put  up 
and  the  air  kept  out  his  (defendant’s)  object  would 
be  frustrated,  and  the  stack  would  be  useless.  As 
to  the  floor  being  covered  with  boards,  that  was 
only  done  for  the  convenience  of  the  workmen 
going  round  stacking  the  material,  and  to  prevent 
their  falling  through  the  joists. 

In  giving  his  decision,  Mr.  De  Rutzen  remarked 
that  he  bad  once  before  given  a decision  on  the 
subject  of  timber-stacks  and  although  there  was  a 
difference  between  that  and  this  case,  still  it  helped 
him  on  the  present  occasion.  Looking  at  the  case 
before  Mr.  Justice  Chitty,  and  having  regard  to 
the  scope  of  the  Building  Act  and  the  Prescription 
Act,  he  should  hold  that  the  erection  in  question 
was  not  a building,  and  the  summons  would  be 
dismissed.  The  matter  was  of  some  public  im- 
portance, and  he  should  be  glad  to  grant  a case  for 
appeal  if  one  was  asked  for. 


every  sense,  a building,  with  floors  and  roof,  and,  | v 

in  fact,  complete  in  every  way  except  that  it  was  ! Voluntary  Examination).  Its  necessity  is  be- 


THE  EXAMINATION  IN  ARCHITECTURE. 

Sir, — I have  no  intention  of  entering  into  a 
personal  controversy  with  Professor  Kerr,  and 
therefore  am  content  to  leave  the  observations 
in  his  letter  of  last  week  [p.  182]  unnoticed;  but 
the  interests  of  intending  candidates  render  it 
necessary  that  the  misleading  statement,  “ nearly 
a hundred  books  are  catalogued  as  representing 
part  of  the  reading  required,”  should  not  be 
allowed  so  to  pass  without  comment. 

In  the  application  paper  to  be  sent  in  by  each 
candidate  he  is  required  to  select  one  period 
with  the  architecture  of  which  he  will  be 
expected  to  show  a thorough  acquaintance  ; the 
“ list  of  selected  books”  is  intended  to  enable 
him  to  ascertain  the  best  and  most  accessible 
standard  works  oh  that  particular  subject,  to- 
the  study  of  one  or  more  of  which  he  will  then 
apply  himself.  Thus,  should  he  select  Greek, 
his  attention  would  be  directed  to  Stuart  and 
Revett,  Wilkins,  Cockerell,  Penrose,  &c.  Should 
he  have  preferred  a Mediaeval  period,  he  would 
select  from  the  list  under  that  head  such  books 
as  would  best  satisfy  his  requirements,  and 
obviously  would  not  need  to  trouble  himself 
about  the  others  further  than  from  such  as  may 
be  accessible  to  him  to  acquire  such  knowledge 
of  the  other  styles  as  may  be  desirable. 

The  Examination  is  intended  as  a test  of  the 
knowledge  the  candidate  may  possess  of  the 
professional  subjects  set  out  in  the  programme  ; 
the  sources  from  which  that  knowledge  has 
been  obtained  may  be  widely  various,  and, 
from  whatever  source  obtained,  a reasonable 
acquaintance  therewith  will  carry  the  candidate 
through. 

Although  the  wider  range  of  study  indicated 
by  the  “ advice  ” is  most  desirable,  candidates 
whose  chief  source  of  book  knowledge  has  been 
“ G wilt’s  Encyolopmdia”  have  passed  credit- 
ably, and  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of 
the  “ list  of  selected  books  ” as  useful  for 
guidance  in  their  future  studies,  rightly  con- 
sidering that  passing  the  Examination  was  not 
the  conclusion,  but  rather  the  commencement  of 
earnest  Btudy. 

The  limit  of  age  for  admission  to  the  Insti- 
tute is,  according  to  the  Charter,  twenty-one 
years,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  many  candi- 
dates will  offer  themselves  at  that  age.  In 
paragraph  1 of  the  “ Regulations  and  Pro- 
gramme,” the  candidate  is  recommended  not 
to  enter  himself  for  examination  under  the 
age  of  twenty-three  years.  Some  have  come 
forward  before  this  age,  — even  soon  after 
attaining  twenty-one  years, — and  passed  well, 
but  at  twenty-three  the  Examination  should  be 
passed  with  comparative  ease. 

Different  opinions  are  held  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  publishing  the  examination  papers, 
some  thinking  such  a course  as  likely  to  mislead 
rather  than  to  assist;  the  subject  has  been 
under  consideration,  and  some  course  will 
probably  be  adopted  which  will  be  satisfactory 
to  future  candidates. 

I may  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
regret  that  steps  have  not  as  yet  been  taken  to 
establish  a preliminary  examination  for  younger 
students  (such  as  existed  in  connexion  with  the 
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ginning  to  be  admitted ; its  consideration  will,  I 
hope,  at  no  distant  day,  come  before  the  Council, 
and  a scheme  be  submitted  for  adoption  by  the 
Institute.  Then,  following  this,  student  classes 
connected  with  the  Institute,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Architectural  Association,  and 
of  local  societies,  could  be  formed  in  London 
and  the  provincial  centres ; the  young  pupil 
at  his  entry  into  the  profession,  whether  in 
London  or  the  provinces,  would  be  brought 
into  direct  relation  with  the  Institute,  and  follow 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  it,  which 
would  lead  naturally  from  student  to  “ Asso- 
ciate,” and  then,  in  due  time,  to”  Fellow.” 

The  Institute  would  thus  surely  bring  within 
its  influence  and  enrol  among  its  members  the 
great  body  of  the  profession  throughout  the 
country.  It  would  soon  become  really  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  the  status  of 
the  profession  would  be  materially  improved. 

With  reference  to  my  letter  in  your  issue  of 
the  16th  inst.,  I can  only  repeat  the  offer  therein 
made,  and  assure  intending  candidates  that 
whatever  reasonable  assistance  and  advice  it 
may  be  in  my  power  to  afford  to  them  will  at 
all  times  be  freely  given,  and  with  much 
pleasure.  Arthur  Cates. 

7,  Whitehall-yard,  S.W.,  January  25,  1886. 


Sir, — It  is  with  great  surprise  that  I read  in  your 
issue  of  last  week  a letter  on  this  subject  from  one 
whose  name  is  familiar  to  most  students  in  architec- 
ture, and  who,  presumably,  in  his  professional 
capacity,  is  interested  in  their  welfare. 

My  surprise  is  the  greater  when  I recollect  that 
but  a few  weeks  ago  Professor  Kerr  so  ably 
championed  the  cause  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  profession  duriog  the  consideration  of  the  new 
Charter  of  the  Institute,  thereby  winning  their 
gratitude,  which  I,  for  one,  sincerely  hope  is  not 
misplaced. 

The  ungracious  language  of  the  letter  towards  the 
action  of  one  who  has  for  so  loDg  identified  himself 
with  the  educational  works  of  the  Institute  seems 
to  me  singularly  inopportune,  for,  however  opinions 
may  differ  as  to  Mr.  Cates's  line  of  action,  I think 
none  who  know  anything  of  him,  either  in  public  or 
private,  will  question  the  unselfish  and,  indeed, 
generous  spirit  of  the  offor  made  by  him  as 
member  of  the  Examining  Board. 

That  the  advice  of  a successful  professional  man 
is  valued,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  several  young 
fellows  have  already,  to  my  knowledge,  consulted 
Mr.  Cates  on  the  Examination  question  since  the 
publication  of  his  letter,  and  my  advice  to  others  is 
that  they  should  do  the  same. 

There  having  been  of  late  a very  general  wail  in 
all  parts  of  ihe  country  on  the  discursiveness  of  the 
ordinary  architectural  education,  surely  any  advice 
from  one  having  wide  experience,  and  who  is  con- 
stantly meeting  professional  men  with  the  most 
varied  practice,  should  be  welcomed  rather  than 
repelled. 

I hardly  like  to  suggest  that  Professor  Kerr  fears 
there  may  be  here  an  encroachment  on  the  special 
functions  of  the  professor  in  the  Chair  of  Architec- 
ture at  King's  College,  and  a certain  jealousy  as  the 
source  of  his  complaint,  but  it  seems  to  me  the 
policy  of  the  Examining  Board,  as  criticised,  is 
merely  a side  issue. 

Professor  Kerr  comments  on  the  number  of  books 
recommended  for  study.  These,  it  will  be  found, 
are  classified  under  different  heads,  and  as  ir 
certain  subjects  but  one  section  is  taken  up  by  the 
candidates  at  the  examinations,  the  number  is  at 
once  reduced  materially.  Surely,  anyone  will  see 
the  utility  of  a wide  selection  of  books,  when  the 
loan  collections  are  limited,  and,  to  many,  certain 
of  the  more  costly  standard  works  almost  in 
Accessible. 

I,  for  one,  would  wish  Professor  Kerr  more  enjoy, 
ment  at  the  stances  of  the  Charter  Committee,  but 
cannot  help  thinking  that  if  he  evinces  the  same 
spirit  on  those  occasions  as  he  does  in  his  letter,  the 
rest  of  the  Committee  cannot  sit  on  a “ bed  of 
Toses.*'  Francis  Hooper. 

No.  1a,  Craig' s-court,  London. 


think  they  can,  we  shall  be  happy  to  do  so, 
but  if  the  Company  are  indifferent  to  any  help 
3 can  afford,  I think,  speaking  for  myself,  that 
no  valid  reason  for  our  opposing  one  of  the 
old  City  Guilds  from  exercising  their  proper 
vocation  and  setting  a good  example  to  the 
other  guilds  to  do  likewise. 

Whether  their  seeking  legislative  interference 
wise  or  not  is,  to  ray  mind,  a very  moot 
question.  I should  have  imagined  that  they 
can,  as  a guild,  render  all  the  assistance  that 
the  trade  needs  in  the  way  of  examination 
and  granting  certificates  without  power  from 
Parliament. 

It  is  obvious  that  now  the  public  are  so 
keenly  alive  to  sanitation  they  will  recognise 
the  importance  of  having  properly-qualified 
workmen  to  carry  out  the  most  important  part 
of  sanitary  work. 

From  the  tenour  of  Mr.  Shaw’s  letter  in  your 
issue  of  the  16th  inst.,  I infer  that  the  com- 
munication of  our  Secretary  has  been  over- 
looked. Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  he  will  see, 
from  the  tone  of  the  correspondence  which 
has  taken  place  on  the  subject,  how  desirable 
is  that  the  inconvenience  pointed  out  by  the 
C.  A.  M.  B.”  should  be  considered  and  provided 
for  in  any  new  arrangements  which  may  be 
;reed  upon. 

F.  J.  Dove, 

President  of  the  Central  Association  of 
Master  Builders  of  London. 


“PLUMBERS  AND  PARLIAMENT 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “F.  M.”  [p.  182 
will  see  from  the  letter  addressed  to  the 
Plumbers’  Company,  written  at  my  suggestion 
by  Mr.  Henshaw,  that  the  sneer  he  has  been 
pleased  to  use  at  the  Central  Association  of 
Master  Builders  was  quite  uncalled  for. 

The  Association  watches  with  the  keenest 
interest  all  questions  likely  to  affect  the  trade, 
but  does  not  consider  it  wise,  for  the  sake  of 
superficial  effect,  to  dabble  in  a noisy  and 
ostentatious  manner  in  matters  which  are  being 
dealt  with  by  others. 

If  representatives  from  this  Association  can 
co-operate  usefully  with  the  Plumbers’  Com- 
pany in  accomplishing  an  improvement  in  that 

particular  branch  of  the  building  trade,  which  I ferencss  which  appears 


Conder,  that  small  quantities  of  ferrous  su 
phate  produce  marvellous  effects  upon  sewag 
and  it  would  appear  from  them  that  all  thoi 
who  are  now  labouring  in  this  field  of  researc 
may  cease  to  work,  and  consider  the  great  pr 
blem  as  completely  solved  by  that  gentleman.i 
Arthur  Angell,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.,  &c. : 


their  letters  [p.  143,  ante].  But  lam  notquitesure  tht 
all  timber  measurers  know  so  much  about  the  subje_ 
as  they  do.  If  I had  found  it  so,  I should  probabi 
not  have  troubled  you  with  a letter.  Certainly,  o 
to  whom  I showed  my  calculation  (put  as  clearly  ; 
possible),  replied,  “ It  can’t  be  done  so.  Thecontei 

75  ft.  11  in.”  ( i.e .,  according  to  his  tables). 

Another,  steward  to  a large  estate,  replied,  “ I al 
very  pleased  with  Hoppus's  measurement  of  timber 
These  seemed  to  me  to  show  ignorance  of  t 
subject. 

A gentleman  connected  with  H.M.  dockyars 
said,  “We  never  measure  sap.”  Of  course  hespor 
only  of  oak  ; but  Hoppus’s  tables  are  for  all  timbei 
therefore,  it  is  not  sap  ho  deducts  20  per  cent. 


Sir, — Your  correspondent,  “ F.  M.,”  asks  a very 
pertinent  question.  “Why  do  not  the  Masters’ 
Association  take  up  the  matter  of  the  hours  worked 
by  the  plumbers  ? ” 

I would  point  out  to  him  that  the  Association  is 
ampered  by  two  parties  who  would  combine  to 
frustrate  its  efforts.  I find  on  inquiry  that  on 
23rd,  1874,  after  much  arrangement  and 
negotiation,  a conference  was  held,  at  which,  how- 
ever, only  two  representatives  of  the  plumbing 
trade  attended,  to  discuss  the  hours  worked  by 
plumbers,  arising  out  of  a strike.  Alter  anxious  dis- 
cussion it  was  found  that  no  action  could  be  taken, 
through  the  unwillingness  of  the  master  plumbers 
to  disturb  the  relations,  although  then  strained, 
existing  between  them  and  the  men.  In  fact, 
courteous,  but  so  decidedly  firm,  opposition  w 
shown  to  take  any  steps  at  all,  that  the  matter 
was  droppod. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Shaw’s  letter,  I cordially 
agree  with  him  in  a desire  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  plumbers’  trade,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  is  plenty  of  room  for  it.  It  is  strange  that 
this  very  virtuous  resolve  on  his  part  has  been 
delayed  so  long;  but  still  more  strange, — in  fact, 
it  is  a coincidence, — that  the  strengthening  of  the 
Company  by  a large  influx  of  working  plumbers  (I 
suppose  to  make  it  look  more  representative),  this 
alliance  with  experts  and  architects,  should  be 
simultaneous  with  a growing  practice  on  the  part 
of  architects  to  make  plumbers’  work,  in  builders’ 
contracts,  a provisional  amount,  the  result  being 
that  somo  architects  employ  their  own  pet  plumbers, 
and  the  British  public  has  to  pay  accordingly  for 
the  privilege.  Not  having  seen  Mr.  Shaw’s  scheme, 
I cannot,  of  course,  “recognise”  “his  object, 
daresay  it  is  a very  good  one,  and  I would  ask  him 
to  take  us  into  his  confidence,  and  to  divulge  what 
it  is.* 

Mr.  Henshaw’s  letter  answers  Mr.  Shaw’s  remarks 
as  to  his  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  builders. 
I would  only  remark  that  I have  made  inquiries, 
and  can  find  that  only  the  late  Master  of  the  Tylers 
and  Bricklayers’  Company  was  invited  to  a dinner, 
not  to  the  conference.  C.  A.  M.  B. 


TIMBER  MEASUREMENT. 

Sir, — I thank  “Godaiming”  and  Mr.  Staines  ft 


“ Godaiming, ”in  his  first  letter  [p.  107,  ante],  shot 
' take;  t 


how  Hoppus  may  have  been  led  into  the  mistake ; b 
I think  it  would  have  been  more  creditable  to  a co: 


piler  of  tables  if  he  had  tested  carefully,  befe: 
assuming,  that  a rough-and-ready  rule  which  h 
been  proved  false  for  a rectangle  held  good 
a circle.  To  me  it  seems  that  Hoppus  was  t 
blockhead.  “ Godaiming  " reminds  me  that  the  ii 
called  quart  bottles  hold  only  a pint  and  a half,  f 
remember  public  attention  being  called  to  this  ft 
some  years  since,  and  I often  now  see  bottl 
stamped  “ Imperial  quart,”  so  that  the  public  m; 
see  if  they  keep  their  eyes  open. 

I agree  with  Mr.  Staines  that  Mr.  Hoppq- 
measure  is  a fair  mean  between  the  gross  contc: 
and  the  squared  timber  ; but  Hoppus  does  not  t 
us  this,  and  I see  no  reason  to  think  he  meanti 
Besides,  why  do  we  want  a mean  ? In  such  a simn 
matter,  let  us  have  either  one  thing  or  the  other,  s,i 
not  the  mean,  which  is  neither. 

Hoppus’s  rough  measure  might  do  in  the  dti 
when  the  crowning  test  of  arithmetical  knowlect 
was  what  “Godaiming”  tells  us;  but  surely  ii 
not  suited  for  an  age  when  many  a Board  schoolh 
can  show  its  inaccuracy.  It  is  quite  as  convenic 
to  use  tables  founded  on  truth  as  on  error. 

Of  course,  the  trade  may  know  that  Hoppus  gift 
20  per  cent,  under  the  actual  content,  and  n 
value  accordingly;  and  if  correct  tables  were  s i 
stituted  for  the  present  ones,  prices  might  havaj 
be  adjusted ; but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  wouldl; 
more  satisfactory  both  to  buyer  and  seller  to  do  ti 
than  to  continue  to  deal  on  a false  systemt: 
measurement,  which  ought  long  since  to  have  b 


given  up. 


J.  Ward  alii 


This  letter  was  sent  too  late  for  appearai 
in  our  last  issue. 


SEWAGE  PURIFICATION 


Sin, — Chemists,  Engineers,  Sanitary  Autho- 
rities, and  all  those  who  are  engaged  upon  the 
science  of  sewage  treatment,  as  well  as  the 
general  public,  should  feel  indebted  to  Dr.  C. 
Thresh  for  his  excellent  article  published  in  your 
journal  [p.  115,  ante ] on  “ Sewage  Purification.” 

The  four  tests  and  general  formulae  laid  down 
by  him  are  exceedingly  to  the  point,  and  I am 
desirous  of  endorsing  his  views,  namely,  that  all 
therein  demanded  must  be  satisfactorily  met  by 
any  method  of  sewage  treatment,  or  it  is  quite 
unworthy  of  adoption. 

As  Public  Analyst  for  the  Borough  of  Guild- 
ford, I believe  I am  reliably  informed  when  I 
state  that  no  real  and  serious  idea  of  adopting 
Mr.  Conder’s  process  was  ever  entertained  by 
the  authorities  of  that  town.  I am  very  glad 
that  Dr.  Thresh  has  taken  upon  himself  to  pub- 
lish the  particulars  of  the  trials  made,  seeing 
that  so  much  was  claimed  and  so  little  done. 
Articles  appeared  in  various  organs  enlarging 
upon  the  wonderful  discovery  made  by  Mr. 


Our  correspondent  will  be  able  to  inform  himself  c 
the  subject  if  he  will  read  the  report  of  the  plumbers'  co: 
' ferences  which  appears  on  another  page. — Ed. 


British  Archaeological  Association-. - 

the  meeting  held  on  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  G( 
Wright,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair,  several  inter: 
ing  objects  of  antiquity  were  exhibited  ( 
various  members,  among  which  may  be  nai£ 
a series  of  drawings  of  Moulton  Chu:i 
Northants,  by  Mr.  E.  Law,  showing  J 
recently  - discovered  window,  apparently  j 
Saxon  date,  over  the  arcade  of  the  na 
aisle,  which  is  of  early  thirteenth  - centt 
work,  the  window  having  existed  previously 
an  older  wall.  Foundations  have  been  i| 
with  of  a still  earlier  church  which  had  a t 
14  ft.  wide  and  a chancel.  Mr.  Loftus  Br3| 
F.S.A.,  pointed  out  that  the  present  chai 
arch  of  the  existing  church  still  occupied 
fame  position  as  that  of  the  first  small  chill 
erected  on  the  site.  While  the  building  a 
been  rebuilt  several  times  and  greatly  enlanj 
the  position  of  this  arch  had  never  been  altei 
The  first  paper  was  by  Mr.  Syer  Cuming,  F.h 
Scot.,  on  the  old  traders’  signs  in  Westmini 
Hall.  For  fully  a century  and  a half  the  <3 
was  employed  as  a sort  of  bazaar,  the  s i 
being  rented  by  booksellers,  law  stationers, |t 
sempstresses.  The  danger  of  such  an  oca- 
tion  was  pointed  out,  the  magnificent  hall  haajl 
barely  escaped  destruction  in  consequence,  e). 
on  February  20th,  1630-1,  it  was  actually  oil 
by  the  burning  of  the  little  shops.  Refer** 
was  made  to  many  old  authors,  and  qut 
extracts  relating  to  the  sale  of  wares  sji 
quoted,  the  anomaly  of  these  sales  close  t*  !■ 
Courts  of  Law  being  dwelt  upon.  There™ 
drawing  by  Gravelot  about  1735,  which  s 
the  arrangement,  the  courts  being  at  the  ini 
end  of  the  Hall,  and  a line  of  shops  or  stain 
each  side.  The  Becond  paper  was  oai 
History  of  the  Church  at  Barnack,  comnr 
cated  in  notes  by  the  late  Rev.  — Half?  tip 
Rev.  Canon  Argles.  Both  papers  were  rer 
i Mr.  W.  De  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A. 
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FOUNDATIONS.— V. 

■ HEN  a building  of  considerable  weight 
bas  to  be  erected  on  a site  that  is 
known  to  be,  to  some  extent,  unsound, 
the  whole  site  is  sometimes  covered  with 
concrete,  and  that  is  usually  an  effectual 
precaution.  But  there  is  a case  in  which  a 
large  building  that  was  erected  upon  a bed 
of  concrete  6 ft.  thick  has  gone  over  rather 
considerably,  owing,  as  it  seems,  to  the  greater 
thickness,  or  perhaps  the  greater  softness,  under 
one  side  of  the  site,  of  the  marshy  subsoil  on 
which  the  whole  building  stands.  Such  cases 
show  the  utility  of  examining  the  soil  under 
several  parts  of  a site  ; and,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  calculate  the  extent  to  which  such  settle- 
ments may  go,  it  is  best  where  great  irregularity 
exists  to  eink  through  such  a soil  to  something 
that  is  more  solid  and  reliable.  When  a build- 
ing leans  to  a considerable  extent  the  question 
whether  it  is  dangerous  or  not  is  one  for  those 
who  know  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  and  are 
familiar  with  the  effects  produced  by  such  irre- 
gularities as  have  been  indicated.  The  exist- 
ence of  these  irregularities  is  generally  a matter 
of  notoriety  locally,  but  an  acquaintance  with 
geology  renders  one  better  able  to  judge  of  this 
matter  with  such  help. 

A soft  subsoil  underlying  a thin  layer  of  hard 
surface  soil  occurs  where  the  silt  or  mud  of  a 
former  lake  or  estuary  has  become  covered 
with  a bed  of  clay.  This  bed  will,  according 
to  its  thickness,  support  a building  of  more  or 
less  weight,  and  this  can  best  be  judged  of  by 
reference  to  other  buildings  in  such  a locality. 
Where  the  clay  is  4 ft.  or  5 ft.  in  thickness 
a very  considerable  weight  may  be  placed  upon 
it,  so  long  as  the  surface  is  not  cut  into  or 
disturbed.  In  some  places  it  is  the  practice 
to  refrain  from  removing  even  the  turf  from 
such  a site,  the  brickwork  or  concrete  being 
put  directly  upon  it,  as  evidently  appears  to 
have  been  done  in  beginning  the  walls  of  many 
of  our  old  churches.  An  instance  of  failure  is 
usually  more  instructive  than  one  which  has 
resulted  in  success.  An  architect  who  w»s 
building,  for  the  first  time,  on  such  a site, 
being  determined  to  form  his  foundation  in  the 
manner  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  cut  nearly 
or  quite  through  the  stiff  upper  stratum  in 
order  to  make  the  trenches  for  concrete.  As 
the  walls  and  piers  of  his  church  rose  they 
J -iik  down  more  or  less  according  to  their 
tveight,  so  that  wide  cracks  appeared  at  their 
junctions.  The  bed  of  clay  actually  existing 
would  have  carried  such  a building  very  well, 
though  it  would  not  have  carried  a heavy 
^ower,  for  which  a more  solid  foundation 
would  have  had  to  be  found  below  the  bed  of 
lilt  by  piling  or  otherwise. 

When  a tower  or  other  structure  unusually 
aeavy  is  part  of  the  same  undertaking  with  a 
milding  of  ordinary  size,  and  the  nature  of  the 
jround  is  such  that  the  foundations  for  the  two 
itructures  must  be  made  in  different  ways, 
hey  should  be  built  separately,  even  if  they 
nust  be  in  close  contact,  in  which  case  they 
ihould  not  be  united  until  they  have  had  time 
o settle,  each  to  the  extent  due  to  its  weight 
md  foundation  ; but  it  is  better  to  build  the 
ower  of  a church  or  the  chimney  of  a factory 
[uite  clear  of  the  lower  building  when  the  soil 
3 of  such  limited  capacity  for  support.  In  the 
lat  parts  of  Italy  the  campaniles,  or  bell- 
owers,  were  usually  placed  at  some  distance 
10m  the  churches,  and  the  same  arrangement 
ias  been  carried  out  in  this  country,  in  both 
ncient  and  modern  times,  though  not  always 
or  the  reason  above  named. 

In  the  construction  of  large  chimney-shafts 
xtensive  works  are  commonly  undertaken  in 
rder  to  provide  foundations,  unless  they  can 
je  built  on  the  solid  rock.  Concrete  beds  of 
(nch  dimensions  as  30  ft.  in  diameter  and  5 ft. 

,r  6 ft.  in  thickness  are  provided  with  the  object 
t spreading  the  weight  and  also  diminishing 
jie  nsk  of  inequalities  in  the  subsoil.  But  where 
prious  inequality  exists  the  site  is  unfit  for  a 
pudding  of  this  kind,  as  no  means  exist  for  pre- 
'Sely  calculating  the  effect  of  such  inequality, 

' v uCan  ev^  maY  re8u^  be  remedied 

I . any  degree  of  certainty.  One  of  the  most 
.mous  disasters  of  recent  times  was  due  to  the 
pacing  of  a large  chimney  partly  over  the  dis- 
ced shaft  of  a mine  which  had  been  filled  up, 
^tbout  the  use  of  sufficient  means,  other- 
ise  to  render  the  whole  area  of  the  foundations 
■nform. 


An  architect  who  is  at  liberty  to  exercise  his 


own  judgment  will,  by  choice,  avoid  placing  a 
tall  building  upon  a soft  or  irregular  site,  and 
will  spread  his  design  over  a wide  area  rather 
than  get  the  required  accommodation  by  means 
of  several  stories.  If  that  could  always  be  done 
there  would  be  but  little  art  in  the  formation  of 
foundations.  The  great  use  of  such  art  is  found 
in  dealing  with  problems  that  are  difficult,  and 
are  imposed  upon  us  by  a masterful  necessity. 
Yet  it  may  be  said  of  the  use  of  concrete  on 
such  soils  and  for  such  purposes  as  come  within 
the  experience  of  architects  that  the  matter  is 
well  within  the  powers  of  any  one  who  will 
take  reasonable  trouble  and  use  good  ordinary 
judgment.  With  all  that  may  be  laid  down  as 
to  the  proper  composition  of  concrete  and  its 
proper  application,  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that 
an  instance  of  failure  occurs  in  a foundation 
that  has  been  designed  and  carried  out  on  the 
system  in  everyday  use.  It  may  be  strongly 
suspected  that,  where  the  concrete  is  sufficient 
in  quantity,  but  of  very  bad  composition,  its 
sufficiency  as  a foundation  is  due  to  a principle 
altogether  different  from  that  which  is  aimed  at 
by  us  when  we  try  to  make  a trench  of  concrete 
act  as  a rigid  bar  fitted  to  and  carried  by  the 
bottom  soil. 

A trench  of  sand  formed  in  a very  soft  or 
spongy  foundation  will,  in  such  a position,  be 
a better  support  than  a bed  of  solid  concrete, 
for  the  effect  of  it  is  to  spread  the  weight  of 
a wall  over  the  sides  as  well  as  upon  the 
bottom  of  the  trench.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, that  the  soil  shall  be  so  retentive  as 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  sand  from  the 
trench.  The  sand  acts  under  these  conditions 
very  much  like  a fluid.  Some  notion  may  be 
formed  of  its  effects  by  recalling  to  mind  the 
accidents  that  occasionally  happen  through  the 
muzzle  of  a gun  getting  stopped  with  a little 
sandy  earth,  when  it  is  made  to  burst  upon 
being  fired,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  soil 
against  the  inside  of  the  barrel,  instead  of 
being  forced  directly  out  of  the  muzzle.  The 
same  thing  may  be  studied  experimentally  by 
burying  in  loose  sand  any  small  disk  with 
a string  attached  to  its  centre,  and  noting 
the  force  that  is  required  to  draw  it 
up  owing  to  the  pressure  being  exercised, 
not  only  on  the  sand  immediately  above, 
but  upon  an  inverted  cone  of  sand  spreading 
out  as  it  rises  upwards  from  the  disk.  The 
same  principle  has  been  applied  in  making 
foundations  in  soft  ground  by  driving  down  in 
many  places  under  the  walls  a model  of  a pile 
and  then  carefully  withdrawing  it  and  filling 
the  cavity  with  clean  sand.  Though  there  is 
no  reason  ^to  doubt  the  result  of  these  opera- 
tions, they'are  probably  never  actually  brought 
into  use  in  this  country,  but  we  may  see  by 
their  means  how  concrete,  which  might  be  so 
very  slightly  cemented  as  to  crush,  would,  in 
its  disintegrated  condition,  act  by  pressure  on 
the  sides  of  the  trench.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  a trench  or  a bed  of  clean  gravel 
would,  in  proportion  to  the  roundness  and 
smoothness  of  its  materials,  act  in  the  same 
way  as  a trench  or  bed  of  sand.  It  would, 
however,  be  well  that  any  one  trying  this 
experiment  should  try  it  with  a building  of 
some  capacity  for  accommodating  itself,  as  a 
timber-framed  building  would  do,  to  any  slight 
movement  in  the  sand  or  gravel,  while  it  was 
gradually  settling  down  tight  into  the  trench. 

Separate  Sewage  Systems.  — At  the 

Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene,  Margaret-street, 
Regent-street,  on  the  21st  inst.,  Mr.  R.  F. 
Grantham,  M.I.C.E.,  delivered  a lecture  on 
“The  Working  of  the  Separate  Sewage 
System.”  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Professor 
W.  A.  Corfield,  M.A.,  M.D.  (Oxon),  who  briefly 
introduced  Mr.  Grantham.  The  lecturer  com- 
menced by  referring  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  in  1865,  in  a paper 
on  "The  main  drainage  of  London,”  in  which 
he  objected  to  the  theory  of  separation  of 
rain  water  as  impracticable  in  the  case  of 
London.  While,  having  regard  to  the  opinion 
held  at  that  time,  and  to  the  general  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  it  was  impossible  to  deny 
the  soundness  of  the  reasoning  upon  which  the 
present  system  of  sewering  London  was  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  carried  out,  yet  the 
system  of  separating  the  rain  water  from  the 
sewage  has  been  steadily  gaining  ground,  until 
the  Royal  Commissioners  on  Metropolitan 
Sewage  Discharge,  impressed  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  complete  carrying  out  of  the 
separation  theory,  advised  that  some  middle 
course  might  have  been  found. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPOET. 

Jan.  18. 

By  W.  Babbett. 

Camden  Town— 115,  Arlington-road,  freehold £7C5 

Jan.  19. 

By  Walkbb  & Runtz. 

f,?* 1,.  nai'Rreen— 22  t0  23  even.  Usk-street,  freehold  1,135 

Willesden—  The  Craven  Park  - mews,  9J  years 

ground-rent  51 ’ j 295 

By  Thubgood  & Martin. 

City,  Great  Tower-street— Ground-rent  of  123L,  re- 
version in  76  years  3 220 

Finsbury  Park- 113  and  115,  Moray -road,’  78  years  ’ 

ground-rent  121. 12s ’ 510 

By  Dbbbnham,  Tbwson,  & Co. 

Bnaresbrook  — Improved  Ground-rents  of  671., 

term  70  years  j 020 

Wanstead— A Plot  of  Land,  0a.  ’ ir. ' l7p.,  term  ’ 

70  years,  no  ground-rent  320 

By  Dbivbb  & Co. 

Hyde  Park — 35,  Craven  Hill  Gardens,  48  years, 

ground-rent  351 2 760 

By  F.  W.  Glasibb. 

Battersea— 6,  Victoria-road,  88  years,  ground- 

rent  71.  10s 430 

By  Hobnbb  & Mobton. 

East  Dulwich — 1,  Heber-road,  85  years,  ground- 

rent  81.  8s 310 

Jan.  20. 

By  Hobson,  Richabds,  & Co. 

Kensington  — 26,  8t.  Mary  Abbott’s  Terrace, 

18  years,  ground-rent  131.  ICb.  lOd 810 

Wandsworth — 4,  Rose  Villas,  91  years,  ground- 

rent  01 270 

By  G.  A.  Bickbkton. 

King’s-cross  — 34  to  44  even,  Britannia-street, 

61  years,  ground-rent  301 2 100 

By  Fabbbbotiibb,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co. 

South  Hampstead— 14,  Fairfax-road,  69  years, 

ground-rent  101.  10b 870 

Jan.  21. 

By  Dalb  & Son. 

Mile  End-road— Nos.  473  and  476,  16  years, 

ground-rent  281 390 

By  Ball,  Nobbis,  & Hadley. 

Haverstock-hill — 130,  Adelaide-road,  66  years, 

ground-rent  101.  10s 075 


MEETINGS. 

8atcbday,  Jandaby  3 
t J Ecclesiological  Society.  - 


-Annual  meeting. 


St.  Paul's 
2-30  p.m 

Monday,  Fbbbdaby  1. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — (1)  Announce- 
ment of  Royal  Gold  Medallist.  (2)  Mr.  Wyatt  Pupworth 
on  “ The  late  Professor  Donaldson’s  connexion  with  the 
Institute.”  (3)  A short  Memoir  of  the  late  Professor 
Donaldson  will  be  read  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Gruoing.  8 p m. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — Lectures  on  Sculpture:  Mr. 
A.  8.  Murray  on  “ The  Principles  of  Bas-Rebef  as  ob- 
served in  the  best  age  of  Greece.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Inaugural  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  P F.  Nursey.  7’3'Jp.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures).  — Professor  H.  8. 
Hele  Shaw  on  “ The  Mechanical  Applications  of  Friction.” 
8 p.m. 

Architectural  Section  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Glasgow. — Mr.  James  Cnalmers  on  “ The  Planning  and 
Sanitary  Requirements  of  Farm  Steadings.” 

Tdbsdat,  February  2. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology.— Mr.  I.  W.  Simpson  on 
“The  Tower  of  Babel  and  the  Birs  Nimroud  Suggestions 
aB  to  the  Origin  of  the  Mesopotamian  Tower  Temples.” 
8 p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  R.  8tuart  Poole  on  “ Naucratis.” 
II.  3 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Discussion  on  Mr.  C.  E. 
Stromeyer's  paper  on  "The  Injurious  Effect  of  a Blue 
Heat  on  Steel  and  Iron.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  3. 

Society  of  Arts. — Mr.  George  Bimonds  on  “Artistic 
Bronze  Casting.”  8 p.m. 

British  Archeological  Association. — The  Rev.  C.  Collier 
on  "The  Excavations  now  in  progress  at  Winchester 
Cathedral."  8 pm. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution.— 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8'30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland. — Mr.  W.  R. 
Maguire  on  “ Technical  Education  for  Artisans.”  8 p.mj 
Thursday,  February  4. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — Lectures  on  Sculpture  : Mr. 
A.  8.  Murray  on  “The  Later  History  of  Bas-Relief  in 
Greece.”  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — Annual  General 
Meeting;  “Description  of  Tensile  Tests  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Bars,  by  the  late  Mr.  P.  D.  Bennett,  of  Tipton.” 
7-30  p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — 
Professor  Kerr  on  “ The  Art  Scepticism  of  the  Day." 

8 p.m. 

Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene.  — Dr.  G.  A.  Heron,  on 
How  it  is  shown  that  living  things  cause  some  of  the 
diseases  of  man.”  8 p.m. 

Rnyal  Archeological  Institute. — The  Rev.  J.  R.  Boyle 

1 “ The  Crypt  of  St.  Wilfrid’s  Church,  Reptoo.”  4p.m. 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  Frank  W. 
Simon  on  “ Wood  Carving,  with  special  reference  to 
Germany.”  8 30  p.m. 

Friday,  Fkbbuaby  5. 

University  College. — Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  on 
“ Greek  Inscriptions.”  III.  4 p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  T.  Pridgin  Teale  on  “The 
Principles  of  Domestic  Fireplace  Construction.”  9 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.—  Annual  General 
Meeting  continued.  7’3Hp.m. 

Saturday,  Fbbbuaby  6. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors. — Mr.  T.  Buck- 
worth  on  “ The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Acts.”  6 p.m. 


Election  of  an  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy. — At  a general  assembly  of  the  Royaj 
Academy,  held  onWednesday evening,  Mr.  J.  Sey. 
mour  Lucas,  painter,  was  elected  an  Associate. 


glisttdimcit 


Panama  Canal. — The  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Times  informs  us  that  M.  do  Lesseps  has 
started  off,  with  a staff  of  delegates  from  the 
principal  chambers  of  commerce,  engineers,  and 
secretaries,  to  examine  into  the  present  state  of 
the  Panama  Canal  works,  and  place  himself  in 
a position  to  reply  to  the  criticisms  that  have 
been  made  upon  it.  We  fear  there  is  little 
doubt  that  things  have  been  represented  in 
too  couleur  de  rose  a manner ; but  M.  de  Lesseps 
is  of  a sanguine  temperament,  and  perhaps  has 
been  himself  deceived  in  his  calculations.  At 
all  events  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  that 
he  is  able  to  refute  his  adversaries.  M.  de 
Lesseps  is  now  eighty,  and  informed  the  Times 
correspondent  that  he  “could  not  die  before 
opening  his  second  canal,”  and  we  are  very 
much  disposed  to  believe  him. 

St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiogical  Society.  — In 
the  seventh  annual  report  of  this  society,  to  be 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  to-day  (Satur- 
day, Jan.  30)  the  council  congratulate  the  mem- 
bers upon  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
society.  Ten  meetings  have  been  held  at  the 
Chapter  House  since  the  last  report,  and  the 
following  papers  have  been  read  : — By  Mr.  H. 
Roumieu  Gough,  on  “ Some  Ecclesiastical  An- 
tiquities, English,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh”; 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Taylor,  on  “ The  History  of 
Stained  Glass  ” ; by  Mr.  Charles  Browne,  on 
“ The  Ecclesiology  of  the  Roman  Catacombs  ” ; 
by  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  on  “ Some  Churches  of 
North  Germany”  ; by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock, 
entitled,  “ Some  Notes  on  London  Churches”; 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  on  “ The  Ecclesiology  of 
Paris  ” ; by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  on 
“ Mediaeval  Chalices  and  Patens  ” ; by  the  Rev. 
C.  L.  Acland,  on  “ The  most  remote  Church  of 
Great  Britain”;  by  Mr.  Spenser  Nottingham, 
on  “ The  Common-sense  Use  of  the  Church’s 
Plain-Song”  ; and  by  Mr.  H.  Roumieu  Gough, 
entitled,  “An  Architect’s  Views  on  Modern 
Church  Building.”  The  following  afternoon 
visits  were  made  during  the  year : — To  the 
churches  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  St. 
Sepulchre,  Snow-hill,  where  papers  were  read 
by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch;  to  Merton  Abbey,  and  the 
Churches  of  Merton  and  Morden,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Style ; to  the  old 
and  new  parish  churches  of  Chelsea,  and  to 
Chelsea  Hospital  Chapel,  which  were  described 
by  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  ; to  Chaldon,  where  Mr. 
J.  G.  Waller  read  a paper  on  the  Wall-painting, 
and  Merstham,  where  Major  Heales  read  a 
paper ; and  to  Hedsor  and  Cookhara,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Montague  Hepworth.  Excur- 
sions were  also  made  to  Chichester,  where  Mr. 
Gordon  M.  Hills  received  the  members,  and 
acted  as  guide;  and  to  Peterborough, where  the 
Rev.  W.  D.  Sweeting  conducted.  The  balance- 
Bheet  shows  the  financial  position  of  the  society 
to  be  satisfactory.  There  are  now  329  members 
on  the  register. 

A New  Metropolitan  Police-Station. — 

A new  police-station  has  just  been  erected  in 
Trinity-road,  Upper  Tooting.  The  building  has 
a frontage  to  Trinity-road  58  ft.  in  length,  with 
a return  frontage  in  St.  Nichol’s-road  54  ft.  long. 
It  is  faced  with  red  brick  and  Mansfield  stone, 
and  contains  three  floors.  The  apartments  on 
the  ground-floor  consist  of  the  inspector’s  office 
and  private  rooms,  the  charge-room,  writing- 
room,  waiting-room,  and  cells.  The  first  floor 
contains  the  officers’  day-room,  mess-room,  and 
dormitories  for  unmarried  members  of  the 
force,  the  second  floor  also  containing  similar 
dormitories  and  bath-rooms.  The  building  and 
exercise-yard  occupy  an  area  of  about  10,000  ft. 
Mr.  John  Butler,  architect  to  the  Metropolitan 
Police  authorities,  designed  the  buildings ; 
Messrs.  Carless  & Co.,  of  Richmond,  being  the 
contractors,  and  Mr.  John  Roberts  general  fore- 
man of  the  works. 

Wrought-iron  Casements  and  Prames. — 

Messrs.  Burt  & Potts,  of  York-street,  West- 
minster, have  sent  us  their  new  illustrated 
catalogue  of  the  excellent  wrought-iron  case- 
ments and  frames  manufactured  by  them. 
These  casements  are  absolutely  water-tight, 
and  have  stood  the  test  of  long  experience. 
Section  No.  9 may  be  particularly  recom- 
mended. The  catalogue  will  be  found  very  useful 
for  reference  both  by  architects  and  builders. 

Paving. —The  tender  of  Wilkes’s  Patent 
Metallic  Paving  Company  has  been  accepted 
by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  for  paving  the 
whole  of  the  platforms  at  their  Norwich 
Thorpe  Station,  upwards  of  5,000  square  yards 
in  extent. 


The  Local  Government  Board  and  “ the 
Mortlake  Scheme.” — The  inhabitants  and 
owners  of  property  in  the  district  of  Kew 
Gardens  and  the  neighbourhood  have  sent  a 
memorial  to  the  Local  Government  Board 
urging  it  to  refuse  its  sanction  to  the  sewage 
scheme  which  the  Richmond  Vestry  and  the 
Rural  Sanitary  Authority  of  Richmond  are 
promoting  for  the  drainage  of  the  parishes  of 
Richmond,  Kew,  Barnes,  Mortlake,  and  Peter- 
sham. Objection  is  taken  principally  to  the 
site,  known  as  the  “ Mortlake  Site,”  of  the 
proposed  sewage  works,  and,  as  the  memorial 
sets  forth,  on  the  following  grounds  : — “ 1.  The 
establishment  of  sewage  works  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  a large  and  rapidly-growing 
residential  district,  covered  to  a great  extent 
by  houses  of  considerable  value,  would  become 
a great  nuisance,  and  considerably  depreciate 
the  value  of  property.  2.  That  the  proposed 
site  is,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  from 
the  best  opinion  that  the  petitioners  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  altogether  unsuited  for  sewage 
works.  3.  That  owing  to  the  proposed  works 
being  only  a quarter  of  a mile  from  Kew- 
gardens  Railway  Station,  the  popularity  of  the 
gardens  will  diminish,  and  the  pleasure  of 
many  thousands  of  visitors  will  be  seriously 
affected  if  the  proposed  works  are  erected. 
4.  That  the  selected  site  for  the  sewage  works 
is  identical  with  that  which  Parliament  has 
rejected.  5.  That  several  alternative,  better, 
and  less  costly  schemes  have  been  prepared 
for  dealing  with  the  sewage,  which  are  not 
open  to  the  serious  objections  of  the  scheme 
selected  by  the  Richmond  Vestry.  6.  The  site 
selected  for  the  sewage  works  by  tbe  Richmond 
Vestryis  one  adjoining  a most  attractive  part 
of  the  river  Thames,  which,  if  the  works  were 
established,  would  be  irretrievably  injured.” 
Notwithstanding  the  opposition  which  the 
announcement  of  the  adoption  of  the  scheme 
has  aroused,  the  Richmond  Vestry  has  resolved 
to  proceed  with  the  matter ; and  a Local 
Government  inquiry  will  be  held,  at  which  not 
only  the  representatives  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  above-mentioned  districts,  but  counsel  for 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  one  of  the  owners 
adjoining  the  site,  will  be  present  to  oppose  it. 
“Immense”  Granite  Slab. — America 
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is,  as  everybody  knows,  the  land  of  “big” 
things,  and  every  day,  almost,  we  hear  of  fresh 
marvels  of  bigness.  As  our  contemporary 
Iron  remarks,  it  can  be  “ no  easy  task  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  main  ledge  a slab  of  granite 
354  ft.  long,  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  thick,  and  11  ft.  wide. 
But  this,  it  appears,  has  been  accomplished  at 
the  Flynt  Granite  Quarries,  Monson,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  by  the  means  usual  in  all  quarries 
for  separating  slabs  or  blocks  from  the  main 
ledge.  A row  of  wedges  were  set,  several 
hundred  in  number,  and  the  workmen,  beginning 
at  one  end,  gently  and  carefully  tapped  the 
wedges,  moving  by  degrees  down  the  line  until 
the  other  end  of  them  was  reached,  when  the 
same  operation  was  repeated.  In  this  manner, 
by  careful  and  patient  application,  aided  by 
favourable  conditions  of  the  weather,  the  slab 
of  the  above  phenomenal  size  was  successfully 
separated  from  the  main  rock.”  We  are  in- 
formed that  the  value  of  this  immense  slab, 
“ if  it  could  have  been  transferred  safely  to  one 
of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  at  not 
too  great  a cost,  would  have  been  several 
thousand  dollars.  It  seemed  almost  sacrilegious 
that  it  was  necessary  to  cut  it  up  into  smaller 
blocks  for  transportation,  and  to  finally  use  it 
for  ordinary  building  purposes  : but  it  had  to 
be  done.  The  possibility  of  getting  out  a slab 
of  such  size  without  breaking  it  shows  that  the 
grain  of  the  Monson  granite  not  only  runs 
evenly,  but  that  it  possesses  great  tenacity.” 

Tree  Lectures  to  Artisans.  — A second 
course  of  eight  free  lectures  to  artisans  and 
others  connected  with  the  building  trade  is 
announced  to  be  given  on  Wednesday  evening, 
at  eight  o’clock,  at  the  Carpenters’  Hall, 
London  Wall,  on  “ Matters  connected  with 
Building.”  The  first  of  the  course  will  be  given 
on  February  17th,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill, 
F .R.I.B.A.,  when  the  subject  will  be  : “ Timber ; 
its  growth,  seasoning,  and  preparation  for 
use.”  Tickets,  admitting  to  the  course  and 
naming  the  subjects,  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Hall  after  February  2nd. 

Royal  Academy  of  Belgium.  — Sir 
Frederick  Leighton  has  been  elected  an  Asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium  in 
place  of  the  late  Mr.  Louis  Haghe,  and  Mr.  A. 
Waterhouse  has  replaced  the  late  Mr.  Donald- 
son in  the  seotion  of  Architecture. — Athenceum. 


Royal  School  of  Mines. — Prof.  Waringtq 
Smyth,  F.R.S.,  in  continuing  his  lectures  upq 
Mining,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Geologici 
Museum,  Jermyn-street,  discussed  the  variou 
considerations  necessary  before  entering  upq 
operations  in  detail.  The  matter  of  partnei 
ship  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  miner? 
may  be  removed  are  necessary  preliminaries 
then  comes  the  matter  of  machinery,  and  th 
nature  of  its  power,  and  if  water,  whether 
can  always  be  obtained  upon  the  spot,  ( 
whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  collect  it  : 
reservoirs,  or  convey  it  for  a long  distance 
the  means  of  carriage  to  or  from  the  mine  an 
the  probable  necessity  of  forming  new  means  q 
communication  ; together  with  the  yield 
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mine,  as  well  as  other  fuels  for  smelting  oper* 
tion  when  necessary.  The  matter  of  wagt|| 
then  becomes  an  important  item,  and,  in  thtj 
connexion,  the  skill  of  the  men  in  the  distri-n 
and  proximity  of  their  dwellings,  and  tl 
possible  necessity  of  erecting  temporal 
barracks.  Then  management  must  be  co: 
sidered,  as  nothing  is  easier  than  to  spoil  ii 
good  mine  by  bad  management,  and  when  n 
mine  has  been  thrown  into  bad  shape,  it  t1 
very  difficult  to  get  it  into  good  form  agaiu 
Lastly,  the  provision  of  stores  and  the  accoi<| 
modation  of  them  is  necessary,  so  that  a mm 
may  not  have  to  travel  long  distances  in  ordrj 
to  get  a wheel  repaired.  If  the  value  of  aul 
workings  is  estimated  without  taking  all  t!l 
points  into  consideration,  the  financial  ontloh 
will  be  a poor  one. 

Tlie  Iron,  Hardware,  and  Metal  Trade 
Pension  Society. — The  forty-third  annuii 
general  meeting  of  the  Iron,  Hardware,  anil 
Metal  Trades’  Pension  Society  was  held  at  t , 
offices  of  the  Institution  on  Wednesday  lai*| 
Mr.  Robert  Henry  Pearson,  Vice-Patron  a:r 
Treasurer,  presiding.  The  president,  trustetji 
and  London,  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and  Wolvci' 
hampton  committees  were  severally  re-electeli 
with  the  addition  to  the  Birmingham  committiii 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Tonks,  and  the  following  gentu; 
men  were  elected  vice-patrons  and  vice-prer- 
dents  respectively  : — Vice-Patrons  : Mr.  J. 
Smith,  of  Barrow-in-Furness  ; Mr.  R.  W.  Mosoil 
Southwark ; and  Mr.  Henry  Gallimore,  Sheffield 
Vice-Presidents : Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  F.R.E. 
and  Mr.  W.  G.  Ainslie,  London.  At  thesevenlijr 
seventh  election  of  pensioners,  which  subiji 
quently  took  place,  the  successful  candidal! 
were  : — John  Stones,  Sheffield,  578  votelf 
William  Cooke,  Sheffield,  379;  William  Jamrl 
Portishead,  357 ; William  Smithers,  London,  27la 
Mary  Ann  Durham,  London,  1,924;  and  Man] 
Ann,  Wilson,  Birmingham,  1,521.  LouijE 
Yorke,  being  the  highest  unsuccessful  cam*1 
date,  received  the  gratuity  of  five  guineas  p | 
sented  at  each  election  by  the  Falkirk  Iron  (ill 

The  Green.  Dragon  Tavern,  Fleet-strer'c 
has  just  been  rebuilt.  The  building  is  76(1 
in  height  from  the  street-pavement  level,  a 
contains  six  floors.  The  ground  floor  is  fact 
with  red  Aberdeen  polished  granite  pilast-li 
and  columns,  the  materials  of  the  upper  p!' 
tions  of  the  faqade  consisting  of  Portland  a: 
Corsehill  stone,  the  last-named  materials  formic 
the  most  prominent  feature.  Above  thegroirb1 
floor  there  is  a bold  cornice,  with  a balcony#: 
the  foot  of  the  first-floor  windows.  At  e*(f. 
angle  of  this  floor  there  are  pilasters,  whilst^! 
the  centre  is  a large  elliptical  arched  wind«n 
and  on  each  side  smaller  arched  windows.  1 
second  floor  has  a central  bay  window,  wh 
is  continued  upwards  to  the  third  floor,  fh 
surmounted  by  a balcony.  The  fourth  tic. 
fifth  floors  are  entirely  faced  with  Portlitj; 
stone.  Messrs.  Frend  & Keogh,  of  Hart-strc-i 
Bloomsbury,  are  the  architects,  and  MeseC 
Colls  & Sons,  of  Moorgate-street  and  Cambii 
well,  were  the  contractors. 

“The  Ancient  Agrigentum.”  — In  ifi 
English  Illustrated  Magazine,  Mr.  H.  D.  Til 
writes  a pleasant  article  on  a month  in  Sio  : 
touching  on  its  architectural  remains,  but  ,;i 
with  any  special  knowledge.  Some  of  h 
fellow-travellers  knew  still  leBS,  however,  as: 
relates  how  a young  Englishman  informed  <ts 
bride,  as  they  approached  the  station,  tk 
“ Girgenti  is  the  ancient  Agrigentum.”  “Tl 
dear,”  replied  the  lady,  demurely;  “butw 
is  the  ancient  Agrigentum  ? ” and  got  no  rep 

The  “ Hygeian  Rock”  Composition 
Mr.  William  White,  of  Abergavenny,  f 
patentee  of  this  composition,  announces  t i 
Messrs.  Haward  Bros.  & Co.  have  openei|« 
dep&t  for  its  sale  at  Manor  House  Wharf, 
Elms. 
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American  Exhibition  (in  London), 

1887.  — We  learn  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  that  it  has  been  arranged  that 
thi3  Exhibition  shall  be  opened  on  Monday, 
May  2,  1887,  instead  of  May  1,  1886.  The 
Executive  Council  were  prepared  to  carry  out 
their  original  intention,  but  have  yielded  to  the 
strongly-expressed  opinion  that  it  was  unad- 
visable  to  hold  the  American  Exhibition  in  the 
same  year  as  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibi- 
tion. 

The  Maintenance  of  Cathedral  Fabrics. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  for  January  contains  an 
article  on  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
appointed  in  1879  to  inquire  into  the  Condition 
3f  the  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales.  The 
Report  is  very  freely  criticised  by  the  reviewer, 
fvho  finishes,  however,  with  an  expression  of 
rntire  concurrence  with  the  opinion  of  the 
Uommission  that  the  preservation  of  the 
jathedral  fabrics  is  the  primary  claim  on  the 
,unds  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  which 
ire  derived  from  them.  We  quote  the  con- 
(lading  lines  of  the  article  : — 

“The  only  defence  ot  a practical  kind  that  wa*- 
oade  last  winter  for  not  attempting  a real  restora' 
lon  of  the  grand  old  Norman  tower  of  Peter- 
>orough  Cathedral,  which  was  coming  down  if  it 
lad  not  been  taken  down  in  time,  and  for  which  the 
rctntect  had  discovered  enough  of  the  original 
eatures,  was  that  it  would  cost  more  than  had  been 
ubscnbed  (20,00(M.)  or  was  thought  likely  to  be 
ubscnbed  in  these  bad  times,  when  the  richest 
oan  in  the  diocese,  if  not  in  England,  only  gave 
UW.  If  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  had 
ecognised  what  this  very  mild-spoken  Commission 
n Cathedrals  at  last  ventures  to  call  their  primary 
uty,  that  difficulty  could  not  have  been  pleaded 
y the  obstructives.  The  absolutely  necessary  work 
rould  have  been  done  out  of  general  cathedral 
unds,  and  what  may  be  called  the  architectural 
Jxury  of  a grand  restoration  of  the  tower  to  its 
riginal  state  would  have  been  covered  by  the  sub- 
cnptions.;  for  which  it  was  said  by  the  Dean,  who 
rished  for  it,  more  conditional  promises  kept 
oming  in  while  there  was  a chance  of  the  proper 
lung  berng  done.  So  wo  spoil  a great  cathedral 
>r  ever  for  want  of  20,000 1.  to  restore  it  as  it  was 
l its  best  days,  and  would  have  been  still  but  for 
ocidents. 


METALS  ( continued. ).  £.  a.  d. 

Ybllow  Metal lb.  o 0 4| 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish 12  6 0 

English,  com.  brands  12  12  6 

Sheet,  English  13  10  q 

Speltbb— 

8ileaian,  special  ton  15  6 0 

Ordinary  brands  15  0 0 

Tin  — 

Sift®8  96  0 0 

Billiton 94  0 0 

°tr»ita,. 91  17  6 : 

Australian  91  17  6 

English  ingots !!!!!!!!!!!!  97  0 0 

Zinc— 

English  sheet 0 0 0 


OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Copra 

Palm,  Lagos  ” 

Palm- not  Kernel  

Rapeseed,  English  pale.!. 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine !” 

Lubricating,  C.8 

,,  Refined  ... 
Tckpbntinb — 

American,  in  cka 

Tab  -Stockholm 

Archangel 


26  0 0 0 0 0 

14  00  15  10  0 

29  10  0 0 0 0 

25  0 0 0 0 0 

23  0 0 23  10  0 

21  12  6 21  15  0 

18  0 0 19  10  0 

26  0 0 40  0 0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 

17  6 17  9 

0 19  0 0 19  6 

0 12  0 0 12  6 


PRICES  CURRENT  OP  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, 
reenbeart,  B.G.  .. 
sak,  K.I 

NJUOia,  L'.S 

sn,  Canada  " 

irch  „ ..... .. 

iin  „ " 

ir,  Dantsic,  Ac.  ... 

&k  ,,  

Canada ;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

ine,  Canada  red  7!!!!7*7 

„ yellow 

ith,  Dantsic  fathom 

ot.  Petersburg  

'•inscot,  Riga ."  .V.V.V.V.V.log 

..  Odessa,  crown  

Finland, 2nd  and  lst...std.  100 
„ 4th  and  3rd  

777 

Bt.  Petersburg,  1st  yel. 

2nd  „ 

Swedish .7.!!^?.  7.77* 

White  Sea  ’ 

Canada,  Pine  1st  777! 

„ 2nd  

F 11  3rd,  Ac 

„ Spruce  let  

.*  3rd  and  2nd  

New  Brunswick,  Ac 

ttens,  all  kinds 

DOring  Boards,  sq.  1 in. 
pared,  first  

Second  .V” 

Dthor  qualities  

liar,  Cuba 

dooduras,  Ac 

kustralian 
ihogany,  Cuba 
it,  Dorm 
Heiicai 


£.  8.  d.  £. 
ton  6 10  0 7 1 

load  12  10  0 16  1 

..ft.  cube  0 2 6 0 _ „ 

load  3 0 0 6 0 0 

3 0 0 4 10  0 


3 0 0 4 0 0 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


6 0 0 7 0 0 


2 15 

3 12  6 
7 10  0 


4 10 
3 15  0 
8 10 
7 10 


— Pre- 


6 0 0 8 0 0 

9 0 0 15  0 0 

7 0 0 8 16  0 

8 0 0 10  10  0 

600  16  10  0 


7 0 0 10  0 0 
9 0 0 12  0 0 


6 0 0 7 0 0 
4 0 0 12  0 0 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Borough  Surveyor 

Dewsbury  Town  Council 

2501 

Feb.  6th 

Not  stated  

March  4th 

xvi. 

0 9 0 0 13  0 

0 7 6 0 8 6 

......  9 6 0 0 7 0 

foot  0 0 34  0 0 4 

0 0 3 0 0 4 


llonnngo  cargo  a 


0 0 6 0 0 


Pobaaeo 


cargo  a 


0 0 4 0 0 6 


Honduras  cargo  av. 

iplo,  Bird’seye  

se,  Rio  

j«w  — 

*,  Turkey  '.7.7.7.! ',*.**.*.' 17.. 

in,  8t.  Domingo 

Jorto  Rico  

ilnut,  Italian .7.777.7 

METALS. 

»»— Pig  in  Scotland  

»ar,  Welsh,  in  London 

*1  .1  in  Wales  

,,  Staffordshire,  London 

beets,  single,  in  London 

loops 

fail-rods 

*PBB — 

jritish  eke.  and  ingt. 

!©8t  selected  

beets,  strong 

„ India 

ustralian,  fine  cash 
nik  bars  „ .... 


0 44 

0 34 


..ton  7 0 0 16  0 0 

6 0 0 14  0 0 

......  5 0 0 18  0 0 

...ft.  0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 4 0 0 6 

-ton  2 2 6 0 0 0 

4 15  0 6 0 0 


..ton  42  0 0 44  0 0 

46  0 0 46  0 0 

60  0 0 0 0 0 

48  0 0 48  10  0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 


COMPETITIONS. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Public  Library,  Ac 

A.  W.  Conquest  

Not  stated 

New  Wing  to  Hospital,  Shadweii 

East  London  Hospital.. 

March  1st 

“•  . 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Making-ap  Roads  

Wands  worth  Bd.  of  Wbs 

Feb.  2nd 
do. 

Feb.  6th 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Enlargement  of  Workhouse,  Ac.  ..7777777! 

Erection  of  Sheds  and  Houses,  Ac 

Ironwork  for  Bridges  ...!.!!!!!...... 

School  for  Boys,  Aston  Clinton.................  . . 

do. 

St.  George-in  the-East 
Guardians 

do. 

Wilson,  Son,  A 

ii. 

Midland  Railway  Co.  ... 

do. 

do. 

W.  Huckvale 

ii. 

Brick  and  Pipe  Sewer  (Labour) 

Sewer  and  Drain  Pipes  (Supply  of). 

Stoneware  Invert  Bricks,  Ac.  (Supply  of) 

Portland  Cement  (Supplv  of) 

| Lowestoft  Corporation 

Jas.  Mansergh 

R.  H. Inch 

Feb.  6th 

Feb.  8th 

xrn. 

Am. 

New  Streets  Works  ...  . 

Ycotry  f 0i  Oil 

Camberwell 

Official  

iL 

Now  Streets  Works  77! 

Kerbing,  Tar-paving.  Ac.  

Chelsea  Vestry  

J.  C.  Bretland  

G.  R.  Straehan 

Feb.  9th 
do. 

xiii. 

Kerbing  and  other  Paving  W'orks 

Road  Materials  

Willeaden  Local  Board 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works 
Com.  of  Poplar  Public 
Baths  aud  Washhouses 
Vestrv  of  8t.  Mary, 
Islington  

O.  Claude  Robson  

do. 

do. 

xm. 

Alterations  to  Baths,  Ac 

Brick  and  Pipe  Sewers 

Messrs.  Clarkson ... 

Feb.  10th 

xiii. 

New  Infant  8chool  

Kerbing  and  Channelling  .....77777777 

do. 

do. 

Feb.  11th 
do. 

Feb.  12th 
Feb.  16th 
do. 

Feb.  17th 
Feb.  19th 
Feb.  20th 
Feb.  22nd 
Feb.  27th 

Not  Btated 
do. 

W'okiog  School  Board 
Dartford  Local  Board 

Wei  man  A Street 

xiii. 

Public  Baths,  Library,  and  Assembly  Rooms 

Mortuary  Chambers,  Post-Mortem  Room,  Ac. 
Now  Cattle  Markets 

Main  Drainage  W'orks  77777.” 

3torage  Reservoir,  Ac. 

Quarters  for  Married  Soldiers  7777777! 

Works  and  Repairs,  and  Supply  of  Materials 
Now  Slaughter-Houses 

Additions  and  Alterations  to  Infirmary  !!..!!... 
Removal  of  Refuse  

Toubridge  R.S  A..  . 

J.  Mansergh  

▼K*" 

Newiastle-under-Lyme 

Corporation 

Hornsey  Local  Board.  . 
St.  Ives  Corporation  ... 
W'est  Bromwich  Cor.  ... 
Northampton  Cor.  .. 

The  Sec.  of  State  for  War 
do. 

3wanaeaU.  S.  A 

Hull  Royal  Infirmary... 

Sugdeti  A Son  

T.  Do  Courcy  Meade 

E.  W.  Robb' 

J.T.Eayrs 

T.  A C.  Hawksley  ...... 

Official  

do. 

do. 

H.  Saxon  Snell  A Son 

xiii. 

ii. 

xviii. 

ii. 

xiii. 

TENDERS. 

, ALH.  A. M For  the  erection  and  completion  of  five 
shops  at  Bedford  Hill-road,  Balham,  for  Mr.  Williams.  Mr. 
J.  D.  Mathews,  architect : — 

Walker  

Potterton  7777777 

Woutner  Smith  A Son 

Bu  lor ;;;;; 

Bugg  .7.77! 

Grover  A Son 

Miiis 77777 

Spencer  77! 

Kill  by  &■  Gayford  (accepted) 


£1,256 

0 

0 

4,162 

0 

0 

4,021 

0 

0 

3,880 

0 

0 

3,498 

0 

0 

3,387 

0 

0 

3,317 

0 

0 

3,150 

0 

0 

3,132 

0 

0 

• 8t.  Matthias’ 

BETHNAL  GREEN.  — For  erecting 
Mission-house,  otherwise  Petley  Hall,  Chilton-street, 
Bethnal-green.  Messrs.  William  Reddall  A Sou,  architects. 

South-street,  Finsbury  : 

Pritchard  A Sou  

Woodward 

Brass  A Sou  

M.  Gentry 77 

Colls  A Sons  

Nightingale  777 

Killby  A Gayford  (accepted) 


..£1,997  0 


1,887 


— For  foundation-work,  boundaries,  Ac  at 
bt.  Francis  Church,  Bristol.  Mr.  John  Bevan,  architect 
.Bristol : — ' 

W.  E.  Walters  A 8°n £850  0 0 

Geo_  Humphreys 800  0 0 

H A Forse^ 790  0 0 

C.  A.  Hayes  7g7  « 0 

Wilkins 645  0 0 

A , D0tt  610  0 0 

A.  J.  Bearen  (accepted)  628  0 0 


DALSTON.— For  the  erection  of  three  houses  and  shops 
m Parkholme-road,  for  Mr.  E.  B.  Crichton.  Mr  J H. 
Jones,  architect : — 

•L  Anley ' £1,165  0 0 

J . Godfrey  A Sons 1,080  0 0 

J.  Jarvis  A Sons 1,070  0 0 

Burton  A Son  i,045  0 0 

EALING.— For  the  erection  of  a mistresses’  residence 
m connexion  with  the  new  girls’  schools,  Christ  Church 
Ealing.  Mr.  Robert  Willey,  architect,  Ludgate-hill : — 
Nye,  Easing  (accepted) £366  0 0 

EALING.  — For  the  erection  of  a new  residence  and 
glass-houses  in  the  Mount  Avenue,  Castlebar,  Ealing. 
Mr.  Robert  Willey,  architect : — 

Nye,  Ealing  (accepted)  £3,368  0 0 

HORN8EY. — For  new  play-room,  and  repairs  at  the 
Workhouse  schools,  Horneey-road,  for  the  Guardians  of 
8t.  Mary’s,  Islington.  Mr.  \V.  Smith,  architect : — 

Ward  A Lamble  (accepted)  * £513  0 0 

* For  list  see  p.  187  last  week. 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  at  No.  30, 
Chapel-street,  Edgware-road.  Mr.  Robert  Willey,  archi- 
tect, Ludgate-hill : — 

Jones  A Sons,  Ealing  (accepted) £336  0 0 

LONDON. — For  rebuilding  No.  291,  Commercial-road 
East.  Mr.  Robert  Willey,  architect : — 

Clarke  A Bracey,  London  £898  0 0 

Munday  A Sons,  London 670  0 0 

Larter  A Son,  London 645  0 0 

LONDON. — For  alterations  at  92,  Charlton-street,  for 
Mr.  Preston.  Mr.  J.  Savill,  architect.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — 

Anley  £818  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  847  0 0 

Ridout 780  0 0 

Royal  769  0 0 

8peucer  A Co 740  0 0 

Ward  A Lamble  687  0 0 

Hyde  (accepted)  673  0 0 
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LONDON. — For  building  a front  block  of  offices  and 
chambers  at  No.  63,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  London,  W.C. 
Mr.  William  Simmons,  architect.  Long  Acre.  Quantities 
by  Messrs,  Nixon  & Raven,  Dartmouth-street,  West- 
minster : — 

A.  B.  C. 

Ansdell  & Co.  (West- 
minster)   £12,648  £508  less  £226  less 

W.  Oldrey  (Westbonrne 

Park)  11,657  200  less  150  more 

Pawley  11,495  130  less  210  more 

Drake  & Co.  (Battersea 

Park) 11,037  23  less  124  more 

W.  Marriage  (City)  10,897  equal  equal 

J.  Chappell  (Pimlico)  ...  10,778  200  less  116  more 

John  Botrrill,  Reading  ...  10,765  76  less  260  more 

Mark  Gentry,  City  * 9,976  45  more  186  more 

* Likely  to  be  accepted. 

A.  — Amount  if  the  plastering  throughout  be  in  Robin- 
son’s patent  cement. 

B.  — Amount  if  the  plastering  be  in  trowelled  stucco  with 
cement  angles. 

C.  — Amount  if  the  whole  of  the  plastering  be  in  Keene’s 
cement. 


LONDON. — For  rebuilding  No.  162,  Aldersgate-street, 
for  Mr.  Woolf  Hyman.  Mr.  J.  D.'" 


).  Mathews,  architect : — 

Kill  by  & Gayford  (accepted)  £2,760  0 0 

[No  competition  ] 


LONDON. — For  repairs  to  Nos,  272,  274,  and  276, 
Hackney-road,  for  Mr.  Matthews.  Messrs.  Gordon  & 
Lowther,  surveyors: — 

Dye  £221  0 0 

Taylor 209  0 0 

Hyatt  177  0 0 

Thomerson  & Son  (accepted)  177  0 0 


LONDON.  For  alterations  to  the  Marquis  of  Arg’esea 
Public- house,  Devonshire-street,  Lisson-grove.  Mr.  R.  A. 
Lewcock,  architect,  Bisbopsgate-street  Within  ; — 

Walker  £138  0 0 

Roorrie 383  0 0 

Aoley  382  0 0 

Pringle  370  0 0 

Sburtnur 366  0 0 


LONDON.— For  proposed  chambers,  36,  Maiden-lane, 
Covent  garden,  W.C.  Mr.  W.  Stair,  architect 

Perry  & Co.  (accepted)  £8,750  0 0 


LUTON. — For  the  alteration  and  addition  to  the  Crown 
Inn,  Market-hill,  for  Mr.  8.  L.  Seekham,  Northampton. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Pearson  architect.  Quantities  not  sup- 
plied : — 

C.  Wright  £1,040  0 0 

Smart  Bros.  1,010  0 0 

Neville  Bros  935  0 0 

Banco  Bros 93  J 0 0 

D.  Dunham  & Son  897  0 0 

Slough  Bros 890  0 0 

D.  Parkins H62  0 0 

Cox  Bros 860  0 0 

Q.  Pryer 850  0 0 


NORTHFLEET. — For  the  erection 
schools,  for  the  Northfleet  School  Board, 
architect : — 


■T  L^Goy! 


W.  Nightingale,  Gravesend £4,799  0 

Benning  & Sons,  Maidstone 4,650  0 


H.  Knight,  Dover-road,  Northfleet...  4,540  „ 
Jonas  Bill,  The  Terrace,  Gravesend  4,394  0 


Knight.  Sidcup  . [ 3,992  0 


, Pelham-road, 

Gravesend  3,749 

Balaam  Bros.,  Old  Kent-mad  ""  3,’600 

Russell  & Homersham,  Swanseombe  3,129 


NORWICH. — For  dwelling-house,  shop,  and  workmen’s 
rooms  in  Queen-street,  Norwich,  for  Messrs.  W.  Todd  & 
Co.  Mr.  E.  P.  Willins,  architect,  Norwich.  Quantities 
by  Messrs.  Yinall  & Kennedy,  Guildford-street,  Russell- 
square : — 

Puzey  & Lumley,  Castle -street, 

Long  Acre  £4,600  0 0 

Wilkin  & Wilkins,  Grapes  -hill, 

Norwich  .. 4,319  0 0 

Downing,  Yietoria-street,  Norwich...  3,847  0 0 

YouDgs,  Norwich 3,760  0 0 

Hawes,  Duke-street,  Norwich 3,620  0 0 

Wegg,  St.  George’s,  Norwich 3,624  0 0 


STOKE  NEWINGTON.— For  alterations  to  No.  1, 
Truman’s-placc,  Stoke  Newington.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock, 
architect,  Bishopsgate-street  Within 

J.  AAley...  . ..  £290  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  283  0 0 

W.  PriDgle  167  0 0 

S.  Goodall 160  0 0 

WALTON  (Suffolk)  .—For  the  erection  of  Foresters’ 
Hall  and  two  shops,  with  dwelling-houses  under,  at 
Walton,  Suffolk.  Messrs.  Robert  T.  Orr  & Son,  archi- 
tects, Ipswich.  Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

P.  J.  S.  Cooney,  Dovercourt  £2,100  0 0 

C.  Borrett,  Ipswich  1,945  0 0 

R.  5.  Smith,  Ipswich  1,699  0 0 

C.  A.  Wyatt,  Ipswich 1,638  0 0 

D.  Thurman,  Walton 1,464  8 0 

J.  B.  & F.  Benuett,  Ipswich 1,490  0 0 

A Coe,  Ipswich  1,352  10  0 

T.  Wawman,  Felixstowe 1,295  0 0 

Fox  & Wallis,  Walton  1,260  0 0 

T.  Ward,  Felixstowe  1,126  0 0 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  “ Thb  Buildeb,  London,” 


F.  M.— H.  G.— G.  F.  T— W.  F.  (the  writers  of  the  letters  yoi 
refer  to  were  not  " interested  parties  T.  C.— C.  G. — W.  L.  B.— 
J.  H.  B.  (illegible).— Shops,  Harlesden  (list  received,  but  withoul 


by  the  D 


compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

addresses. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
ablic  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
;en  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating 

THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  “ The  Buildbb,  London.’ 


ie  of  Jan 


COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  personal 
application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  price 
2s.  tid.  each  ; also 

READING  CASES  (Cloth).  withStrings,  to  hold  a Month’s  Numbers, 
price  2s.  each  ; also 

THE  FORTY-NINTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (hound),  price 
Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 
bound  at  a cost  of  3s,  6d.  each. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

1 the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  position)! 
being  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stot 
50,000  ft.  cube  in  stock. 
PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  S.O.,  WILTS.  [Ad. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS. 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (nbout  fifty  words)  or  under  4s.  fid. 

Each  additional  libe  (about  ten  words 0s.  fid. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY, 
stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  bo 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisement*  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
MONIALS. Ac.  lelt  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  a ' 
strongly  recommends  that  ol  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should 


- For  shop-fronts  at  Putney,  for  Mr 


PUTNEY. 

Sawday : — 

C.  Jeffreys,  Hal  ton-garden  (accepted)  £195  0 0 


QPPPT  A T,  —ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
Oi  Cj  Vj  l U • MKNTo  _ ORDERS  TO  mSOONTlNIIE  sump 


DAY  mornings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  " The  Builder,"  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office.  46.  Catherine-street.  Caveat  Garden,  W.C. 
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New  Light  on  the  East  Frieze  of  the 
Parthenon. 

FEW  months  ago 
( Builder , Oct.  3, 
1885,  p.  452)  we 
had  occasion  to 
speak  in  detail  of 
Dr.  Loeschke’s  new 
and  ingenious  in 
terpretation  of  the 
so-called  Thalassa 
and  Aphrodite  of 
the  western  Parthenon  pediment : this  theory  of 
Dr.  Loeschke’s  was  avowedly  a development  of 
what  we  may  call  the  “ topographical  ” theory. 
We  then  expressed  our  conviction  that  this 
topographical  school  of  interpretation,  built  as 
it  is  on  a simple  and  natural  basis,  was  likely 
to  stand  the  shock  of  adverse  criticism.  We 
are  now  interested  to  find  that  from  Professor 
Duhn,  of  Heidelberg,  a weighty  authority  in 
all  archeological  matters,  there  comes  addi- 
tional evidence  to  the  soundness  of  the  “ topo- 
graphical ” principle,— evidence  the  more  re- 
markable because  it  is  in  a sense  undesigned. 
“Topographical”  interpretation  arose  with  the 
necessity  in  relation  to  pediment  compositions. 
Professor  Duhn  now  applies  it  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  long-disputed  twelve  gods  of  the 
eastern  frieze.  The  full  weight  of  his  testi- 
mony we  can  only  appreciate  by  following  his 
ugument  somewhat  in  detail. 

He  approached  the  subject  with  no  a priori 
predisposition  to  one  school  of  interpretation, 
ior,  indeed,  as  he  tells  us,  with  any  desire  to 
•evolutionise  the  complete  scheme  of  attri- 
tion : he  was  simply  troubled  by  difficulties 
is  to  the  received  attribution  of  one  particular 
igure,  the  one  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
. oseidon.  The  slab  containing  the  Poseidon 
for  so,  provisionally,  we  must  call  him)  is,  it 
rill  be  remembered,  not  in  the  British  Museum 
t all,  but  stands  still  on  the  Acropolis, 

■ot  in  situ , but  in  the  small  Acropolis  museum. 
'Pecial  interest  attaches  to  it  because  of  its 
xcellent  state  of  preservation.  Not  only  the 
gures  and  drapery,  but  the  faces  of  this  slab, 
te  still  clearly  cut,  so  that  the  character  of  the 
ersons  intended  should,  it  seems,  be  here  if 
aywhere  unmistakable.  The  head  of  the 
Poseidon”  figure  is,  indeed,  clearly  charac- 
rised,  but  how  ? The  hair  is  short,  well 
pmpt,  neatly  confined  by  a band,  the  beard 
jell  trimmed,  the  whole  appearance  compact 
lid  orderly,  the  expression  of  the  face  with  the 
jidely-opened  eye  quiet  and  benevolent.  In 
der  to  call  this  benign  and  peaceful  figure 
iiseidon,  archaeologists  have  been  driven  to 
ire  shifts.  Mrs.  Mitchell  (“  History  of  Ancient 
lulpture,”  p.  338),  following  the  traditional 
iplanation  accounts  for  the  unwonted  aspect 


of  her  “Poseidon,”  writes  thus,— “We  see  first 
Poseidon,  the  ruler  of  the  seas,  his  head  bound 
about  with  a sacred  fillet,  and  his  locks  falling 
as  though  wet  and  clinging  to  his  neck.  The 
strongly-developed  forehead,  the  arched  upper 
lid  almost  touching  the  eyebrow,  as  well  as  the 
widely-opened  lower  one,  give  the  god  an  air 
of  self-sufficiency  ; but  his  attitude  is  not  that 
of  easy  repose  : leaning  forward,  as  well  be- 
comes the  stormy-sea  god,  he  seems  to  force 
himself  to  reserve  and  quiet.”  Now,  all  this 
is  not  even  “ ben  trovato.”  If  Pheidias  had 
meant  Poseidon  he  would  have  characterised  the 
stormy  god  of  the  unruly  sea  in  plain,  straight- 
forward fashion,  according  to  traditional  treat- 
ment, and  not  have  left  him  to  pose  as  the  wolf 
in  sheep’s  clothing.  What  the  traditional  figure 
of  Poseidon  was  is  happily  clear  enough.  We 
have  only  to  pass  in  review  the  representations 
of  Poseidon  in  Overbeck’s  “Kunst  Mythologie” 
to  see  that  in  more  than  fifty  monuments  that 

remain  to  us  his  characteristics  are  uniform, 

he  is  an  unruly  form  of  Zeus  ; he  has  the 
leonine  hair  of  Zeus,  only  tangled  in  disorder ; 
his  beard  is  rich  and  full,  but  unkempt; 
specially  we  note  that  at  the  sides  of  the 
temples  and  at  the  back  of  the  neck  the  hair 
falls  long  and  free.  In  the  “ Poseidon  ” figure 
of  the  frieze,  the  hair  at  the  back  of  the  head 
is  short  and  curled;  not  indeed  so  close- 
cropped  as  modern  fashion  prescribes,  but  still 
short  enough  to  show  that  the  Greeks  of  the 
time  of  Pheidias  felt  that  civilised  man  should 
not  conceal,  with  a disorderly  tangle,  the 
junction  of  head,  neck,  and  shoulders.  Fortu- 
nately for  comparison,  Dr.  Overbeck  figures 
this  so-called  “ Poseidon  ” on  the  same  page 
with  a collection  of  undoubted  Poseidon  heads ; 
the  contrast  of  the  nape-hair  growth  is  thus 
rendered  very  striking.  It  is  a curious  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  it  is  possible  to  accumulate 
facts  without  focusing  thought  into  the  clear 
vision  of  generalisation,  that  Dr.  Overbeck 
never  misdoubted  the  Poseidon  attribution. 

If  not  Poseidon,  who  then  is  the  figure  ? 
No  doubt  the  Zeus-like  type  of  the  face  and 
hail-  misled  the  first  interpreters.  It  could  not 
be  Zeus,  on  the  ground  of  family  likeness  ; it 
must  then,  they  argued,  be  his  brother 
Poseidon.  But  there  remains  a third  alterna- 
tive. Zeus  had  a grandson,  late-born  in  time,— 
a gentle,  civilised  god,  in  fashion  and  feature 
much  resembling  himself,— Asklepios  (iEscu- 
lapius),  the  god  of  healing.  In  works  of 
ancient  art,  especially  in  the  reliefs  recently 
discovered  in  large  numbers,  and  now  pre- 
served in  the  annexe  of  the  Acropolis  museum, 
we  find  Asklepios  thus  characterised  as  a 
milder  Zeus,  and,  indeed,  in  two  of  the  reliefs 
(published  MittheiluDgen,  ii.  Taf.  14,  15),  the 
head  of  Asklepios  bears  the  closest  analogy 
to  the  head  of  the  so-called  Poseidon.  The 


uplifted  hand  has  been  usually  restored  with  a 
trident,  for  which  we  must  now  substitute  the 
simple  citizen’s  staff.  Asklepios  was,  of  all 
gods,  most  human,  because  most  pitiful : he 
dwelt  as  a man  among  men. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  Prof,  von 
Duhn’s  theory  is  yet  to  come.  The  attribution 
of  Asklepios  suggests  a wholly  new  view  of 
the  entire  assemblage  of  the  twelve  gods  who 
await  the  coming  of  the  procession,  a view 
which  yet  falls  in,  in  a very  conclusive  and 
convincing  way,  with  all  that  has  been  so  far 
certain  in  former  explanations.  We  have  been 
beginning  of  late  to  see  that  this  concourse  of 
gods  was  not  fortuitous,  and  still  more  that 
the  twelve  were  not  chosen  on  the  mere  ground 
of  rank.  In  an  assemblage  that  awaits  the 
coming  of  the  Panathenaic  procession  we  must 
have  gods  not  so  much  of  higher  Olympian 
rank,  but  of  long  - standing  local  prestige. 
Among  the  twelve  some  few  are  decided- 
bey  ond  doubt.  No  one  questions  that  Zeus 
heads  the  left-hand  group,  and  that  by  his  side, 
with  her  attendant  maiden,  Hera  is  seated  ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  opposite  Zeus  on 
the  right  hand  is  Athene  ; the  bearded  figure 
next  her,  seated  and  leaning  on  a staff  is  by  most 
archaeologists  allowed  to  be  Hephaistos  ; not 
only  did  he  set  free  the  goddess  at  her  birth, 
but  in  their  quality  as  artificers  they  are  the 
male  and  female  counterpart  of  each  other, 
and  had  a common  festival,  the  Chalceia ; their 
joint  son,  Erichthonios,  founded  the  Pana- 
thenaia.  Thus  we  have  the  four  central 
deities  firmly  fixed  ; Zeus  and  Hera  corre- 
spond to  Athene  and  Hephaistos.  With  this 
attribution  Prof,  von  Duhn  nowise  interferes, 
—he  rather  confirms  it  by  lending  to  it  a 
new  unity  and  significance.  He  emphasises  a 
point  with  respect  to  it  that  other  archaeologists 
have  dwelt  on  but  little,  or  not  at  all.  °The 
two  centre  groups  are  spaced  off,  clearly  and 
evidently,  from  the  remaining  four  gods  seated 
at  either  side.  This  must  have  had  a meaning, 
and  Prof.  Duhn  takes  the  simple  and  obvious 
but  hitherto  wholly  neglected  meaning,  of 
actual  topographical  remoteness.  The  two 
centre  groups  of  gods  are  gods  worshipped 
actually  on  the  Acropolis ; the  remainder  spaced 
off  are,  according  to  bis  simple  view,  gods  who 
have  temples  on  the  slopes  adjacent  to  the 
Acropolis, — gods  more  remote  from  the  centre, 
but  nearer  to  the  oncoming  procession  which 
they  await. 

Now,  turning  to  the  right  side  of  the 
remoter  gods,  let  us  proceed  with  Prof. 
Duhn’s  attribution  ; one  figure  about  which 
there  can  be  no  dispute  sits  at  the  end  of  the 
assembly,— Aphrodite  with  her  son  Eros, — 
this  may  serve  as  a test  of  the  probability  of 
his  line  of  interpretation.  We  ask  at  once, 
had  Aphrodite  a shrine  on  any  slope  adjacent 
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to  the  Acropolis  ? Assuredly  in  ancient  times, 
one  reared  by  Phaedra  for  the  love  of 
Hippolytos, 

7T irpciv  Trap'  avrqv  TlaXkaSoi;  Karoipiov 
yVQ  Trjotii  vaov  KvnptboQ  tyKadtioaro 
[tpwff’  spur'  tK8t)poi>-\ 

la  the  time  of  Pausanias  there  seems  to  have 
been  a shrine  to  Aphrodite  Pandemos  wor- 
shipped conjointly  with  Peitho  and  Themis. 
The  temple  of  Themis,  Dr.  Kohler  thinks,  has 
been  made  out  in  the  recent  excavations  on 
this  aide  of  the  Acropolis  ; no  traces  of  the 
shrine  of  Aphrodite  have  as  yet  been  brought 
to  light.  The  last  figure  of  the  seated  gods  to 
the  right  is,  then,  certainly  Aphrodite.  The 
next  is  either  Themis  or  Peitho,  whose  shrine 
was  adjacent;  which  of  the  two  Prof,  von  Duhn 
does  not  attempt  to  decide.  We  pass  to  the 
two  seated  men.  The  first  to  the  right  is,  we 
have  seen,  Asklepios,  and  his  shrine,  the  Askle- 
pieion  has  been  laid  bare  for  us  close  to  the 
Themis  temple  by  the  excavations  in  1876-78. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details  of 
this  discovery,  now  familiar  to  every  archae- 
ologist ; the  inscriptions  and  reliefs  given  back 
to  us  by  this  discovery  have  left  us  a lively 
picture  of  the  ancient  medical  world.  Askle- 
pios then  was  in  very  deed  and  truth  standing 
on  the  south  slope  of  the  Acropolis  by  the  side 
of  Aphrodite,  and  watching  the  procession  as 
it  came  in  sight.  By  his  side  is  a young, 
beautiful  god.  According  to  Prof.  Duhn’s 
method,  we  must  ask,  what  god  has  a shrine 
adjacent  to  the  Asklepieion?  The  answer  is 
easy  : close  to  the  terrace  of  the  temple  of 
Asklepios  is  the  temple  and  great  theatre  of 
Dionysos.  It  is  he  who,  near  neighbour  and 
close  friend,  is  seated  quietly  talking  to  the 
great  physician.  The  remoter  right-hand 


and  Hermes,  without  doubt,  it  is  who  closes 
the  seated  assemblage  to  the  left  ; his  fiat  cap 
on  his  knee  has  long  left  this  attribution 
without  doubt. 

Thus,  an  interpretation  of  one  isolated  figure, 
started  by  an  almost  technical  difficulty,  re- 
volutionises, or  perhaps  rather  re-creates,  our 
whole  feeling  towards  this  eastern  portion  of 
the  frieze.  A more  or  less  fortuitous  con- 
course of  gods  becomes  an  assembly  of  keenly- 
interested  actual  spectators,  and  becomes  also 
a topographical  setting  to  the  Panathenaic  pro- 
cession. So  suggestive  and  so  exceedingly 
happy  and  easy  is  the  solution,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  feel  it  is  too  good  to  be  true,  and 
yet,  as  with  all  true  things,  conviction  grows 
by  contemplation. 

Professor  Duhn’s  paper  appears  in  the 
“ Archjeologische  Zeitung  Zahrgang,”  xliii., 
2nd  Heft. 


RAILWAY  GOODS  CLASSIFICATION. 

T was  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords 
during  the  debate  on  the  Railway 
Bills  last  year,  that  the  Railway 
Clearing  House  Classification  (which 
would  be  the  basis  of  the  revision  of  freight 
charges  on  goods)  contained  no  less  than  2,300 
different  articles.  In  the  new  edition  for  1886 
this  number  is  still  further  increased,  and 
there  are  now  upwards  of  100  pages,  simply 
classifying  goods,  but  giving  no  actual  rates, 
nor  indicating  in  any  way  how  the  rates  in 
any  of  the  classes  are  arrived  at.  The  Bills 
prepared  by  the  companies  last  year  so  far  im- 
proved upon  this  system  as  to  place  side  by 
side  with  the  classification  a table,  of  the 
maximum  rates  to  be  applicable  to  the 
various  classes  at  per  ton  per  mile.  Unfor- 


group  are  then  the  gods  whose  shrines  lie  tunately,  the  improvement  was  limited  to  the 
on  the  southern  slope,  interested  in,  but  not  mode  of  publishing  the  tariffs,  the  proposed 


absolutely  implicated  with  the  cults  of  the 
Acropolis  proper.  Turning  to  the  left  - hand 
remoter  group,  Professor  von  Duhn  sees  in  them 
the  divinities  whose  shrines  are  on  the  northern 
slope  ; they  seem  to  fall  also  naturally  into  their 
places.  Next  to  the  Acropolis  is  the  great 
hill  of  the  Areopagos,  and  so  the  youth,  care- 
lessly clasping  his  right  knee,-  turns  out  to  be, 
as  most  archaeologists  have  supposed  him  to 
be,  Ares ; near  to  the  Areopagos,  recent 
excavations  have  shown,  was  the  Eleusinion, 
so  the  full  matronly  figure  next  to  Ares  is 
naturally  Demeter.  To  the  very  foot  of  the 
Areopagos  extends  the  Agora,  with  its  local 
gods,  Apollo  Patroos  and  Hermes  Agoraios, 


classification  and  scale  of  rates  being  open  to 
such  serious  objection  as  to  lead  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  measures  altogether. 

This  side  of  the  subject  was  glanced  at  in 
our  article  of  March  7th  last  reviewing  the 
arguments  for  and  against  these  bills,  and  it  is 
again  brought  into  prominence  by  Sir  B. 
Samuelson’s  report  on  the  railway  tariffs  of 
Germany,  Belgium,  &c.  It  is  clearly  shown 
that,  however  deficient  the  Continental  systems 
may  be  in  the  matter  of  speed  and  accommo- 
dation, they  manage  much  better  in  regard  to 
tariffs  than  we  do  at  home.  We  have  often 
been  told  that  we  were  at  a disadvantage  in 
regard  to  rates  and  charges  when  compared 


with  these  countries,  but  this  has  never  befoi 
been  so  fully  demonstrated.  In  Belgium  tl 
traffic  is  classed  under  four  heads,  and  i 
Germany  seven,  the  whole  of  the  tariff  an 
regulations  being  published  in  a concise  an 
handy  form.  A table  showing  actual  charg- 
in  all  the  various  classes  gives  traders  tl 
advantage  of  being  readily  able  to  ascertai 
for  themselves  the  carriage  on  any  descriptit 
of  traffic  for  any  distance.  This,  with  us,= 
simply  impossible,  either  under  the  antiquata 
Acts  which  nominally  fix  the  classification  l 
goods  or  the  Railway  Clearing  House  bo* 
which  does  so  in  reality,  for  the  rates  hai 
been  made  in  such  a haphazard  fashion  tbt 
we  have  no  principle  to  guide  us  in  niakik 
an  estimate.  For  instance,  the  rates  in  eat 
of  the  five  classes  for  a distance  of  200  mi: 
is  something  like  the  following  : — (1)  35s.,  i, 
40s.,  (3)  50s.,  (4)  60s.,  (5)  75s.  Now  it  by  ; 
means  follows  that  the  rates  between  all  plai 
200  miles  distant  from  each  other  agree  W' 
these  figures,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see  w 
they  should  vary.  Some  will  be  found  uno 
and  others  over  this  average,  whereas  with 
system  like  that  described  by  Sir  B.  Samuek 
there  would  be  no  such  variation.  The  mi 
inexplicable  thing  in  connexion  with  tl 
subject  is,  that  the  relation  of  one  class  ratti 
another  seems  to  be  subject  to  no  rule  wb 
ever.  Take  for  example  the  figures  just  quol 
by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  third-cli 
rate  is  25  per  cent,  higher  than  the  secai 
One  would  naturally  suppose  that,  whatej 
other  variation  there  might  be  in  the  rates1, 
third-class  rate  would  always  bear  the  s;i 
proportion  to  the  second.  But  it  is  not  so,: 
respective  rates  bearing  an  entirely  diffefi 
proportion  in  different  cases.  The  firsri 
second  class  rates  between  half  a dozen  diffei 
points  may  be  the  same,  and  yet  all  the  rests 
tirely  different,  and  so  on.  This  necessitates  e’S 
station  being  provided  with  a book  of  rates  A 
tainingsome 200 pages,  wherea  mileage  table! 
scale  of  rates  would  answer  the  purpose,  s 
in  the  absence  of  any  guiding  principle]! 
rate  can  be  estimated  either  by  proportion 
otherwise,  even  when  in  possession  of  c: 
rates  by  which  one  might  expect  to  be  t 
to  calculate,  but  the  rate- book  must  be  refej 
to  in  every  case.  It  cannot  be  denied 
this  is  a great  disadvantage,  and  would  <i 
be  so,  however  reasonable  the  charges  n 
be  ; for  traders  ought  to  be  in  a positicf 
calculate  freightage  as  easily  as  any  *; 
expense.  Nor  should  we  have  been  i 
better  off  in  this  respect  had  the  old  i 
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been  superseded  by  the  measures  brought  in 

last  Session,  for  the  sums  per  ton  per  mile 
given  m the  latter  were  obviously  too  high 
m many  cases  to  be  taken  as  a basis  for  the 
rates,  and  would  not  have  been  enforced. 
Ihey  were  intended  more  as  maximum  figures 
beyond  which  the  companies  should  not  go 
but  on  which  they  could  rely  to  enforce  any 
rates  which  came  below  them.  This  may  be 
taken  as  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  claimed 
that  they  seldom  exercise  the  full  powers 
conferred  by  the  existing  Acts,  while  the 
maximum  rates  provided  by  the  latter  are 
lower  m many  instances  than  those  given  in 
the  Bills  of  1885.  The  uncertainty  in  which 
the  rates  were  left  by  these  measures  was 
increased  by  the  proposal  to  add  terminal 
charges,  indefinite  and  varying,  — to  the 
mileage  rates.  The  terminals  in  the  States 
visited  by  Sir  B.  Samuelson  are  fixed  sums 
prescribed  m the  same  manner  as  the  mileacre 
rates,  and  are,  moreover,  very  moderate.  In 
England  they  are  fluctuating  and  uncertain, 
and  would  have  remained  so  under  the  pro- 
posed new  regulations,  as  the  latter  were  to 
conter  upon  the  companies  the  right  to  add 
to  the  prescribed  rates  “a  reasonable  sum” 
tor  these  services.  Although  the  clause  pro- 
vided for  the  publication  at  each  station  of  its 
own  terminals,  and  admitted  of  appeal  to  the 
Railway  Commissioners  when  considered  to 
be  excessive,  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  satis- 
factory. The  views  of  the  Companies  and 
their  customers  as  to  the  reasonableness  of 
their  charges,  differ  very  widely,  particularly 
now  that  it  is  seen  how  excessive  they  are 
when  compared  with  those  of  other  countries, 
but  tor  all  that  many  people  would  pay  and 
protest  rather  than  go  to  the  expense  of  con- 
testing the  charges. 

The  rates  in  the  various  classes  under  the 
scheme  formulated  last  year,— computed,  as 
man’  f°L200  “M-would  be  as  follows 
W 290s-  2d-.  (2237s-  M.,  (3)  45s.  lOd,  (4) 

54s  2d.,  (5)  66s.  8d.,  these  figures  being 
exclusive  of  the  terminals.  The  latter,  accord- 
mg  to  a statement  published  by  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Traders’  Association,  vary  from  6d 
per  ton  to  12s.  4d.  These  amounts  were 
ascertained  m the  case  of  Berry  v.  London, 
Chatham  and  Dover  Railway,  when  it  was 
a , ii.  a sma11  country  station  they 
ranged  from  6d.  per  ton  in  the  lowest  to  4s.  2d. 
in  the  highest  class,  while  in  the  case  of  a 
London  terminus  the  relative  amounts  were 
Is.  to  12s.  4d.  These  figures  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  uncertain  nature  of  these  charges 
on  our  lines,  while  on  the  Continent  the  trifluiv 
variation  that  exists  is  governed  by  the  dis" 
tance  the  traffic  is  conveyed,  and  is,  therefore 
nuite  easily  understood.  There  is  this  much 
™d  .“  favour  of  the  Railway  Clearing, 
louse  classification,  that  it  is  very  comprehem 
;>ve  ft  is  imperative  that  it  should  be  so  ■ 
nr  it  is  an  understood  rule  that  anything  not 
numerated  shall  be  charged  at  the  fifth,  or 
ughest  rate.  This  is  the  explanation  of  many 
t the  discrepancies  observable  in  railway 
ccounts.  A builder  will,  perhaps,  have  two 
onsignments  of  enamelled  slates  in  one  month 
tom  the  same  place,  and  find  one  lot  char-ed 
alt  as  much  again  as  the  other,  though  bSth 
eigh  the  same.  The  class  in  which  this  traffic 

lamerieiV\.,thlrd’  and  that  rate  would  be 
S»d4  lf  ihe  con.tents  of  ‘be  case  were 
lecihed  on  the  consignment  note  ; whereas  if 
us  was  omitted  the  highest  rate  in  force 
onld  be  applied.  With  regard  to  iucon- 
itencies  in  the  classification  itself,  perfection 
br  exP?C,ted  dealinS  such  a 
™de  °f  MUdes.  But  it  would  hardly 
■ supposed  that  anomalies  to  which  attention 

lo„eT7  8even.or  e’ght  yearn  ago  would  be 
lowed  to  remain  unaltered.  Yet,  in  com- 
entmg  upon  this  subject  in  1878,  the  late 
r.  Rarsloe  pointed  out  that  whereas  garden 
Uers  were  m Class  1,  field  rollers  were  in 
lass  3 that  umbrella-sticks  were  in  Class  3, 
nJte?St,CkS  m °kss  4’  aad  several 

ws  tha^fh4'™^  Present  classification 

ed  bv  Mr  P 6 °f  the  articIes  cnume- 
sses  PaKl?e  T stdl  “ ‘he  same 

ctfon  Wirt7  T™  *hen  he  exposed  this  “dis- 
iction  without  a difference.”  The  anomalies 


Jfc  a?*?*  *a™  beta 


nr  a n p UF>  LUU>  111  uie  scneuuies  winch 
Oakley  of  the  Railway  Association  assured 
us  had  been  compiled  with  so  much  care  and 
deliberation  last  year.  Perhaps,  after  all,  to 
persist  in  having  these  inconsistencies  remedied 
would  only  lead  to  the  favoured  articles  bein< 
moved  up,”  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  ad 
visable  to  let  well  alone. 

Ifc  J?ay  he  noticed,  in  conclusion,  that  by 
the  Bills  of  1885  it  was  proposed  to  raise 
various  articles  higher  in  the  classification, 
btraw,  for  instance,  was  to  be  advanced  from 
class  3 to  class  5, — and  a glance  at  the 
example  rates  given  will  show  that  this  would 
mean  an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent.  — 
and  timber  and  deals  were  also  advanced  a 
class.  A correspondent  to  the  Times,  writing 
under  the  name  of  “ Sugar,”  remonstrated 
very  strongly  against  these  alterations,  and  we 
notice  that  all  the  articles  he  named  retain 
their  old  places  in  the  new  classification. 


NOTES. 


j]HE  subject  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons  to 
accommodate  its  members  has 
been  brought  forward  again  in 
_ letter  from  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  in  the 
Mr;  Henry  says,  and  correctly, 
that  the  only  alternative  is  the  construc- 
tion of  a new  House,  though  he  rather 
over-estimates  the  importance  and  thorough- 
ness of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  1868 
on  the  subject.  The  plans  appended  to  that 
report  are  of  considerable  interest  and  value, 
but  the  report  itself  is  a good  deal  occupied 
with  evidence  of  an  inconclusive  and  unsatis- 
factory  nature,  and  illustrates  principally  the 
difficulty  of  arriving  at  any  precise  expression 
ot  opinion  from  those  who  were  regarded  and 
exammed  as  “experts.”  The  plans  then  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  provided  for  a 
nearly  square  house,  only  with  the  angles 
canted  off,  over  the  Commons  Court,  which 
was  to  seat  419  members  on  the  floor  and  150 
in  the  galleries.  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  proposes 
a similar  but  larger  house  over  the  Star  Court: 
in  both  cases  the  present  House  of  Commons 
to  form  a lobby  to  the  new  one.  A grand 
lobby  or  entrance  salon,  with  the  access  to  the 
main  chamber  on  one  side  of  its  length,  will  be 
an  awkward  affair  from  an  architectural  point 
ot  view.  The  subject  demands  careful  con- 
sideration ; but  we  may  observe  that  if  it  is 
intended  to  provide  accommodation  for  all 
existmg  members  simultaneously  they  must 
all  be  on  the  ground  floor.  Members  in  a 
gallery  are  almost  as  good  as  out  of  the 
House,  for  purposes  of  joining  in  the  debate. 
Ihe  theatre  form,  we  believe,  will  be  found  the 
best  for  giving  accommodation  without  too 
much  extending  the  area  of  the  house  ; and 
though  we  do  not  want  the  “ tribune  ” system, 
still,  as  all  members  theoretically  address  the 
Speaker,  the  arrangement  of  a semicircular 
theatre  with  the  Speaker  at  the  centre  is 
sufficiently  in  accordance  with  facts.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  subject  we  observe  that  the 
1 imes,  as  usual,  avails  itself  of  an  opportunity 
to  sneer  at  architects,  implying  that  “Sir 
Charles  Barry’s  costly  building”  stands  con- 
demned, because,  forsooth,  the  house  is  now 
too  small  for  its  needs.  The  building  was 
planned  in  reference  to  the  then  existing 
numbers  and  habits  of  attendance,  and  it  was 
a point  of  practical  wisdom  to  get  as  small 
a house,  for  acoustic  reasons,  as  would  give 
the  necessary  accommodation  ; and  as  to 
wanting  “better  ventilation,”  the  House  of 
Commons  is  one  of  the  best  ventilated  rooms 
m the  kingdom,  only  M.P.’s  never  think 
themselves  well  enough  used. 


r Xiiigiana  nave  be<n 

ongand,  to  our  thinking,  most  unaccountab’v 
forgotten.  J 

THE  modernisation  of  Rome,  deplorable  as 
. itis  m many  respects  to  the  lovers  of  its 
ancient  grandeur,  is,  at  all  events,  yielding 
some  rich  harvests  in  the  way  of  antiquarian 
remains.  Another  mausoleum  has  just  been 
discovered  in  the  quarter  of  Testaccio,  not 
unlike  the  one  that  was  recently  exhumed  at 
Palazzuolo.  On  the  principal  facade  is  in- 
scribed the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
erected,  viz.,  Servms  Sulpitius  Galba.  At 
hrst  it  was  thought  by  archaeologists  to  have 
belonged  to  the  Emperor  Galba,  but  this  could 
scarcely  be,  as  that  ruler  was  greatly  detested 
by  the  populace,  and  when  he  died  his  body 
was  cut  to  pieces,  and  his  head  carried  through 
the  streets  at  the  end  of  a lance.  The 
mausoleum  might,  however,  have  been  the 
property  of  an  ancestor;  for  there  was  a 
Servms  or  Sergius  Galba,  who  was  Consul 
™ "ho  was  said  by  Cicero  to 
have  been  the  best  orator  of  his  day.  It  is 
intended  to  re-erect  this  building  in  an  adia- 
cent  locality,  to  he  called  the  Piazza  Snlpitil.s. 

A short  distance  from  Frascati  is  the  old  abbev 
of  Grotta  Ferrata,  celebrated  for  some  mag- 
nificent frescoes  by  Annibale  Caracci  and 
Domemehmo,  which  have  been  allowed  to  fall 
into  decay.  These  the  Government  propose 
to  restore  to  their  former  beauty.  Caracci’s 
frescoes  are  more  than  ordinarily  interesting  • 
tor  he  introduced  his  own  portrait  into  the 
a^so  fck°se  of  Guido  and  Guercino» 
ns  fellow-workers  ; and  in  addition  to  these 
fie  contrived  to  immortalise  his  mistress  in  the 
same  composition,  by  painting  her  as  a page 
in  the  train  of  Otho  III.  A very  curioSs 
fresco  has  been  discovered  also,  during  some 
alterations  in  the  Via  Firenze,  forming  the 
decoration  ol  a kind  of  catacomb  in  which 
was  celebrated  the  worship  of  Mithra,— the 
twenty-seventh  building  dedicated  to  that  god 
which  has  been  found  in  Rome.  It  is  not 
unnatural  that  such  should  have  been  the  case 
seeing  that  Mithra  was  the  principal  Provi- 
dence  who  was  responsible  for  all  increase  and 
fertility  in  the  world.  The  fresco  is  supposed 
to  represent  Mithra,  who  is  depicted  as  a, 
young  man  in  a Phrygian  bonnet  and  red 
tunic,  in  the  act  of  sacrificing  a bull.  To  turn 
to  things  of  modern  date,  a fine  mosaic  has  just 
been  placed  in  the  American  church,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Burne  Jones,  the  subject  behm 
a very  large-sized  figure  of  Christ  blessing  the 
earth.  Four  fountains  issue  from  the  throne 


TWERY  English  architect,  we  imagine,  will 
approve  of  the  recommendation  of  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  of  Architects,  that  M. 
Charles  Gamier  should  be  offered  this  year’s 
Royal  Gold  Medal.  If  it  is  the  case,  as  was 
suggested  at  the  meeting,  that  it  is,  strictly 
speaking,  the  turn  for  the  presentation  of  the 
medal  to  an  English  architect,  it  is  no  less 
true,  as  Mr.  I’Anson  observed,  that  the  claims 
of  M.  Gamier  to  such  a compliment  from  his 


. ; coolie  jioin  me  inrone 

“t?.a  c]7stal  sea>  allegorical  of  the  universality 
of  the  Christian  faith.  J 


WE  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  suggested 
_T_T  resign  for  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  by 
Mr.  Jas.  Hay,  of  that  city,  which  was  brought 
forward  at  a meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural Society,  and  the  block-plan  of  which 
we  published  a fortnight  ago  [p.  182],  has  been 
hung  in  a room  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery 
adjoining  that  in  which  the  invited  designs  are 
hung  : a very  proper  compliment  to  a clever 
and  energetic  local  architect.  Examination  of 
the  drawings,  however,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Hay  has  rather  overstepped  the 
lme  in  his  endeavour  to  combine  the  features 
of  several  styles.  Externally,  he  has  Classic 
porticos  intended  to  repeat  the  design  of 
St.  George’s  Hall.  Above  the  western  facade  the 
towers  rise  in  square  masses  from  the  purely 
Classic  basement  on  either  side  of  the  portico 
and  when  they  get  to  a certain  height  in  the 
air  they  break  out  into  Gothic  pinnacles  and 
spires.  This  is  very  cleverly  managed,  and,  in 
spite  of  a certain  hardness  and  wiriness  in  the 
Gothic  detail,  it  is  more  successful  and  less 
bizarre  in  appearance  than  might  have  been 
imagined.  But  in  the  lower  portions  of  the  de- 
sign, the  interposition  of  purely  Gothic  traceried 
windows  between  the  large  and  purely  Classic 
pilasters  most  assuredly  will  not  do  : no  eye 
can  accept  this  ; and  when  on  turning  to  the 
longitudinal  section  we  find  a purely  pointed 
Gothic  nave  leading  to  a “ St.  Sophia  ” dome 
not  very  happily  treated  in  its  union  with  the 
substructure,  we  feel  that  this  is  not  “fusion” 
of  styles,  but  simply  discordant  juxtaposition. 
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The  plan  is  the  strong  point  of  the  design  ; it 
is  more  distinctly  a Protestant  Cathedral  plan 
than  any  of  the  others  ; but  it  would  never  bear 
carrying  out  in  the  way  suggested.  We  may 
observe  that  the  exhibition  of  the  cathedral 
designs  seems  to  be  attracting  great  interest, 
and  is  full  of  visitors  of  all  classes.  Last  week 
it  was  thrown  open  for  working-men  in  the 
evenings,  and  on  Saturday  evening  800  working- 
men visited  the  gallery. 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  on  the  29th  ult.,  upwards  of 


THE  millennium  of  pence  which  weak-minded 
individuals  believed  to  have  been  inaugu- 
rated by  the  era  of  universal  exhibitions, 
appears  to  be  as  far  off  as  ever,  if  we  are  to 
judge  of  the  increasing  tendency  to  erect  forti- 
fications everywhere.  Even  Switzerland,  which 
one  would  think  was  sufficiently  protected  by 
its  own  rugged  mountain  chains,  is  seriously 
■ contemplating  the  fortification  of  the  St. 
Gothard  Pass  and  Railway,  and  also  of  the 
•Furca  and  other  passes,  making  the  little 
Alpine  village  of  Andermatt  a central  garrison, 
and  shutting  oft’  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  by  a 
thick  iron  door.  In  our  own  direction,  too, 
the  French  are  exercised  (a  not  uncommon 
incident)  by  a report  that  we  are  about  to  erect 
defences  on  the  Ecrehous,  a little  group  of 
rocks  only  a few  acres  in  extent,  about  five 
miles  from  the  Jersey  coast  facing  France.  To 
those  who  have  ever  seen  these  same  islets,  it 
is  ridiculous  to  fancy  that  any  fortifications 
placed  thereon  could  be  a menace  to  Cherbourg, 
as  our  neighbours  pretend,  as  the  only  possible 
use  that  could  be  made  of  them  wouid  be  to 
command  the  passage  of  a fleet  between  Jersey 
and  the  Brittany  coast.  It  is  the  more  absurd 
inasmuch  as  the  real  menace  to  Cherbourg  is, 
of  course,  the  island  of  Alderney,  where  millions 
have  been  wasted  in  constructing  fortifications 
that  were  pronounced  to  be  useless,  even  before 
they  were  finished.  More  public  money  has 
been  thrown  away  in  the  Channel  Islands  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  considering 
their  limited  area.  In  addition  to  Alderney,  a 
Tery  large  amount  was  spent  in  a useless  ex- 
tension of  works  underneath  Elizabeth  Castle 
in  Jersey  ; while,  in  the  same  island,  the  long 
breakwater  and  pier  at  Fliquet  Bay,  opposite 
Cartarets,  will  for  ever  remain  as  an  example 
of  engineering  incapacity  and  public  works 
muddle  on  the  largest  scale. 


twenty  designs  and  tenders  were  received 
“for  the  construction  of  a vessel  capable  of 
conveying  from  the  sewage  outfalls  in  the 
Thames  out  to  sea  1,000  tons  of  sewage 
sludge/1  This  is  a proposal  to  which  we  have 
several  times  referred.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  the  Board,  in  inviting  tenders  for  the 
vessel,  stated  that  in  the  event  of  the  Board 
not  accepting  any  of  the  tenders,  “ a premium 
of  500/.  will  be  given  for  the  design  which 
may  be  selected  as  thoroughly  suitable  and  the 
best, 11  such  design  in  that  event  to  become  the 
property  of  the  Board.  The  amounts  of  the 
various  tenders  were  not  announced,  the  whole 
of  them,  with  their  accompanying  specifica- 
tions and  drawings,  being  referred  to  the 
Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee  and 
the  Engineer  for  consideration  and  report. 
We  mention  the  subject  now  because  we  think 
it  advisable  to  call  attention  to  the  somewhat 
lax  manner  in  which  the  majority  of  the  Board 
acted  on  the  occasion  in  question.  The  adver- 
tisement inviting  tenders,  designs,  and  speci- 
fications to  be  sent  in  was  explicit  as  to  the  date, 
yet  at  the  meeting  when  they  were  received 
it  was  actually  resolved  to  give  an  extension 
of  time  till  the  following  Monday  to  one  firm 
who  applied  for  it  by  letter.  Mr.  Jones  and 
Mr.  Phillips  strongly  protested  against  this 
proposal,  which  they  characterised  as  being 
grossly  unfair  to  other  competitors  ; but  on 
the  proposal  being  put  to  the  vote,  there  were 
only  nine  dissentients.  So  that,  as  matters 
stand,  the  competitor  who  was  three  days-  late 
in  sending  in  his  design  will  have  the  same 
chance  of  success  as  those  who,  at  whatever 
inconvenience,  sent  in  their  designs  at  the 
stipulated  time. 


interest,  and  lending  out  the  same  at  small 
profit  on  freehold  mortgage  security.”  As 
the  number  of  would-be  lenders  on  freehold 
mortgage  security  at  moderate  interest  is  even 
now  quite  sufficiently  large  for  the  wants  of 
borrowers,  we  fail  to  see  what  good  will  be 
done  by  a State  Land  Bank. 


MR.  G.  C.  CUNNINGHAM,  M.Inst.C.E.,: 
has  laid  before  the  Institution  of  Civil 


rJHIE  Great  Eastern  Railway,  in  spite  of  a 


decline  of  1,815/.  in  the  published  receipts 
to  December  27,  has  maintained  the  rate  of 
dividend  of  the  last  half  of  1884,  carrying 
forward  a balance  of  21,000/.,  in  place  of  a 
balance  of  18,037/.  The  directors  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway  report  an  increase  of 
2,994/.  in  the  income,  and  a decrease  of 
2,297/.  in  the  expenditure,  for  the  half-year, 
the  totals  given  being  320,165/.  and  126,277/. 
respectively.  This  shows  the  low  co-efficient, 
for  an  English  line,  of  39'4  per  cent,  of  work- 
ing expenditure.  The  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnhire  Railway,  with  a decrease  of 
13,479 /.  on  a half-year’s  receipts  of  a little 
over  a million,  divides  at  the  rate  of  3f  per 
cent,  per  annum,  with  2,400/.  to  be  carried 
forward,  against  4 per  cent,  per  annum  in 
1884,  when  2,980/.  was  carried  forward.  As 
nothing  was  paid  for  the  first  half  of  1885,  the 
distribution  for  the  whole  year  is  thus  only 
3|  per  cent.,  against  4*  per  cent,  for  1884. 
The  directors  of  the  London  and  South- 
Western  Railway,  with  an  increase  of  14,600/. 
in  the  revenue  for  the  half-year,  recommend  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  6]  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  ordinary  stock  of  the  company,  carrying 
over  a balance  of  5,843/.  This  compares  with 
6|  per  cent,  for  the  second  half-year  of  1884, 
with  a balance  of  11,930/.  The  directors  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  with  an  increase 
of  26,600/.  in  the  revenue  for  the  half-year,  are 
asking  for  184,000/.  pre-preference  4 per  cent, 
debenture  stock,  involving  an  additional  annual 
charge  (if  taken  at  par)  of  7,340/.  on  their  net 
revenue.  The  North-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany, with  a decrease  of  128,000/.  on  a half- 
year’s  income  of  3,125,000/.,  propose  a dividend 
at  the  rate  of  64  per  cent,  per  annum  against 
7 per  cent,  for  the  corresponding  period  in 
1884. 


THE  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  has  recently  addressed  a memorial 
to  the  Governor  of  Bombay  calling  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  numerous  historical 
buildings  in  that  Presidency,  and  in  particular 
to  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Mahomed  (the  Gol 
Gumaj)  at  Bijapur,  which  Mr.  Fergusson  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  most  extraordinary  and 
complex  example  of  dome  construction  yet 
attempted  anywhere.  It  appears  that  the 
Government  grant  for  the  preservation  of  the 
monuments  at  Bijapur  is  only  about  1,000  Rs. 
(100/.)  a year,  a sum  which  is  evidently 
insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  Society 
urges  upon  the  Governor  the  need  for  a liberal 
increase  in  this  grant.  There  seems  to  be 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  money  is  always 
judiciously  expended,  the  Curator  of  Ancient 
Monuments,  in  his  Report  which  was  recently 
presented  to  Parliament,  referring  frequently 
to  works  of  restoration,  renewal,  and  renova- 
tion with  approval.  The  most  urgent  need  at 
Bijapur  appears  to  be  the  preservation  of  the 
cornices  of  the  buildings,  which  are  of  the 
most  delicate  and  fragile  construction,  and  the 
details  of  which  have  been  evidently  copied 
from  woolwork,  the  stonework  being  fitted 
together  with  mortises  and  tenons.  These 
cornices  are  gradually  perishing  from  the 
action  of  the  weather,  and  their  proper  pro- 
tection and  conservation  are  matters  which 
should  seriously  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Indian  Government. 


Engineers  a valuable  study  “on  the  Energy: 
of  Fuel  in  Locomotive  Engines.”  The  mode: 
of  investigation  adopted  has  been  the  com-; 
parison  of  the  duty  done  by  a locomotive  with 
the  fuel  consumed.  The  results,  taken  from: 
four  Canadian  and  American  railways,  are 
tabulated  ; and  while  they  possess  a certain 
independent  value  are  such  as  to  show  thal 
further  research  may  here  open  a new  and 
very  important  field  of  discovery.  The  chiei 
defect  of  the  table  is  the  want  of  a reduction 
of  the  fuel  consumed  into  the  two  elements  0 
the  frictional  resistance,  and  of  that  due  t< 
gravity  overcome.  The  outcome  of  the  tab! 
shows  an  average  consumption  of  0 98  lhl 
of  coal  per  ton  of  passenger  train,  and  of  0'275 
pounds  of  coal  per  ton  of  freight  train,  pe 
mile  ; the  difference  being  attributed  to  th 
much  higher  rate  of  speed  of  the  former.  Ol 
the  Canada  Southern  Railway  the  average  c 
the  whole  line  is  said  to  be  equal  to  a gradieu 
of  5 ft.  to  the  mile,  raising  the  resistance  t 
haulage  from  9 lb.  per  ton,  due  to  friction  0 
the  level,  to  1 1 lb.  per  ton.  The  fuel  consumei 
in  the  freight  trains  is  O' 15  lb.  per  gross  tot 
moved  one  mile ; exclusive,  apparently,  < 
the  weight  of  the  engines.  This  is  equal  4 
O' 1225  pounds  of  coal  per  mile  for  resistana 
to  running  friction  alone,  independent  1 
gravitation.  It  is  desirable  to  show  hoi 
closely  this  result  fits  with  those  due  to  th 
gradients  of  the  other  lines  ; one  of  which  risi 
to  a consumption  of  0'37  lb.  per  ton  per  mil 
That  there  is  ample  room  for  improvement  1 
shown  by  the  statement  that  only  3i  per  cen 
of  the  theoretic  energy  liberated  by  the  cor' 
sumption  of  the  coal  is  actually  utilise: 
This  remark,  however,  seems  to  overlook  t. 
work  done  in  the  movement  of  the  engini 
themselves.  Of  course  it  would  be  idle  ? 
expect  that  any  useful  data  on  the  subje 
should  be  accessible  on  the  English  railways,- 


IIJE  have  received  a little  pamphlet,  entitled 
VY  “Hints  for  Land  Transfer  and  a State 


Land  Bank.”  Such  a publication  is  interesting 
as  showing  how  public  opinion  is  beginning  to 
take  up  the  land  question.  But  this  pamphlet 
also  shows  how  useless  it  is  to  discuss  this 
great  question  inadequately.  We  are  all 
agreed  that  we  wish  to  be  able  to  transfer  land 
cheaply  and  quickly,  but  we  cannot  do  this  by 
means  of  hints,  however  sagacious.  What 
those  Avho  have  studied  the  subject  should  do 
is  to  formulate  really  elaborate  and  well- 
thought-out  plans,  which  may  have  a material 
bearing  on  the  issue  before  the  country.  There 
are  few  subjects  in  regard  to  which  the  details 
are  more  perplexing,  and  the  object  in  view 
plainer.  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  in  ques- 
tion would  establish  a State  Land  Bank  “ for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  sums  of  money  on 
deposit  from  the  investing  public,  at  fair 


WE  have  received  the  first  two  numbers: 

Dr.  Dresser’s  “Modern  Ornamentation^ 
which  is  intended  to  supply  art- workmen  wa 
designs  and  hints  for  designs  in  their  yaric 
trades  ; at  least  this  is  one  object  prominen'i 
put  forward  in  the  prospectus,  as  we  hd 
before  mentioned.  The  designs  are  the  wo| 
of  a thoroughly-practised  hand,  who  1; 
material  from  many  different  styles  at  :i 
fingers’  ends,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  plali 
already  published,  which  are  certain) 
sufficiently  diverse  in  style  and  motive,  sj 
perhaps  rather  diverse  in  value  also.  Whattl 
take  to  be  the  author’s  own  style,  more  esd 
cially,  is  exemplified  in  plate  3,  with  convij 
tionalised  what-are-they  Z — standing  on  q 
leg,  with  rosettes  for  eyes,  amid  convention 
scrollwork  of  spikey  and  angular  proclivitin 
this,  and  some  others  of  a similar  bearing,  ^ 
ingenious,  no  doubt,  and  show  facility}! 
pencil,  but  we  do  not  think  the  taste  of  till 
first-rate.  They  look  “ knowing,”  a quality  ! 
do  not  like  in  ornament.  However,  iti 
“ Modern  Ornamentation,”  and  “ modelj; 
these  undoubtedly  are.  In  plate  7 Dr.  Drerl 
has  given  one  of  those  examples  of  ornamti 
with  a meaning  in  it,  in  a circular  panel  ca.j 
“ Night,”  which  he  has  been  fond  of  plajl 
with  before,  and  which  represent  a veirr 
ornament  that  might  be  more  worked  tha: 
is.  Plate  4 shows  some  charming  patttj 
derived  from  Persian  models,  and  plate  9 g 
a number  of  suggestions  in  one  page, if 
borders,  &c.,  most  of  which  are  good.  Buy 
cannot  admire  much  the  style  of  some  of: 
work,  although  the  drawing  is  admirable, d 
the  principle  of  each  design  consistently  cay 
out.  The  plates  have  been  very  well  li  I 
graphed  by  Messrs.  Kell. 


* London:  Batsford. 
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\[0  decision  has  yet  been  arrived  at  with 
-L*  regard  to  the  Fulham  Vestry  Hall  com- 
petition. We  are  informed  that  the  Com- 
mittee have  disagreed  with  Mr.  Currey’s  award, 
and  are  in  favour  of  giving  the  premiums  to 
three  designs  other  than  those  selected  by 
Mr.  Currey.  This,  we  understand,  was  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  a 
sub-committee  appointed  by  the  Committee 
to  go  into  the  subject  in  detail.  The 
recommendation  was  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  brought  before  a full  meeting  of 
the  Vestry,  who  referred  the  subject  back 
to  the  Committee  for  re-consideration.  We 
hear  that  the  Committee  are  to  give  their 
final  decision  this  Friday  evening,  Feb.  5th, 
and  that  their  report  will  come  before  the 
Vestry  on  Tuesday  evening  next.  From  what 
we  hear,  the  “ tale  of  jobbery  ” of  which  we 
have  already  expressed  forebodings  is  likely  to 
be  fulfilled  unless  the  members  of  the  Vestry 
as  a whole  are  very  vigilant.  Some  ugly 
things  are  being  whispered  as  to  the  way& in 
' which  the  affair  is  to  be  “arranged.”  We  can 
hardly  believe  what  we  hear  ; but  before  the 
Vestry  ratifies  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
we  hope  it  will  make  full  inquiry  as  to  some  of 
the  allegations  which,  as  we  are  informed,  are 
rife  in  the  neighbourhood. 


with  more  or  less  of  archaeological  probability, 
but  the  architecture  presented  in  no  way 
realised  the  ancient  Scene  as  described  by 
Vitruvius,  and  which,  with  the  help  of  the 
existing  remains  of  various  theatres,  might 
certainly  have  been  realised.  The  same  partial 
fidelity  and  absence  of  real  knowledge  was 
shown  in  the  presentation  of  the  Roman 
theatre.  We  say  nothing  of  the  theatre  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  consisting  of  a few  boards 
put  on  trestles.  The  whole  was  unfortunately 
a superficial  kind  of  attempt.  The  scene 
which  took  the  public,  in  this  series,  was  that 
of  the  Theatre  du  Marais  under  Louis  XIII.,  in 
which  “ local  colour  ” had  been  respected,  and 
for  which  the  Mobilier  National  had  lent 


of  the  decorations  which  had  once  been  used  by 
the  “ Comediens  du  Roi.” 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Contemporary  art  has  suffered  a great  loss 
in  the  person  of  Baudry,  who  was  a man  not 
only  of  great  talent  but  of  high  and  generous 
character,  despising  the  rivalries  of  artistic 
coteries,  and  employing  his  powers  upon  sub- 
jects in  the  region  of  pure  idealism.  When  his 
} reputation  was  made,  instead  of  devoting  him- 
self to  coining  money,  like  too  many  of  his  com- 
peers, he  sacrificed  everything  to  art,  and  gave 
ten  years  of  his  life  to  the  decoration  of  the 
Opera  House.  It  was,  so  to  speak,  at  the  point 
of  the  sword  that  he  conquered  each  step 
upward  in  his  artistic  career ; and  when  he,  the 
son  of  a poor  old  sabotier  in  a Breton  village, 
came  to  Paris  to  study,  the  subvention  which 
the  Municipal  Council  of  Roche-sur- Yon  allowed 
him  just  prevented  him  from  starving.  He 
pushed  on  his  course,  however,  with  perse- 
verance and  tenacity;  gained  the  second  “ Prix 
‘ de  Rome  ” in  1847,  the  “ Grand  Prix  ” in  1850, 
and  then  became  at  the  Villa  Medici  the 
inseparable  friend  of  Chas.  Gamier.  He  was 
made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in 
j 1861,  officer  4n  1869,  member  of  the  Institute 
^in  1870,  and  Commander  in  the  Legion  of 
j Honour  in  18/5,  and  obtained,  four  years  ago, 

J the  “ Grande  Medaille  d’Honneur  ” for  his  design 
'j  for  a ceiling  painting,  “ La  Glorification  de  la 
3 Loi,”  intended  for  the  Cour  de  Cassation. 

Among  his  works,  we  may  recal  his  “ Jean 
Baptiste,”  ‘‘La  Supplice  d’une  Vestale,”  “La 
Fortune  et  1’Enfant,”  “ Charlotte  Corday,” 
Amphitrite,”  “La  Perle  et  la  Vague,”  the 
portraits  of  Madeleine  Brohan,  of  Beule ; 
Guizot,  and  Chas.  Gamier,  and  also  the  curious 
and  little-known  decoration  of  the  Hotel  Paiva, 
in  the  Champs  Elysees.  But  his  great  work, 
and  that  by  which  he  will  be  remembered,  is  his 
decoration  of  the  Opera  House,  which  the  action 
of  gas  and  smoke  had  blackened  and  rendered 
jalmost  invisible.  Thanks  to  his  friend  Gamier, 

ithe  work  is  to  be  carefully  cleaned,  aud  will 
re-appear,  it  is  hoped,  in  all  its  details.  It 
would  have  been  a consolation  to  poor  Baudry, 
before  quitting  the  circle  of  friends  who  sur- 
rounded him  with  such  affection  and  respect, 
Ito  have  known  that  his  great  work  was  to  be 
Restored,  thanks  to  the  care  of  another  great 
^rtist,  so  as  to  remain  as  a permanent  evidence 
jof  his  genius. 

1 There  was  an  illumination  of  his  work  in  the 
jUpera  House  on  the  evening  of  his  funeral,  and 
Jthe  audience  thronged  into  the  foyer  to  indulge 
r,,eir  admiration.  There  was  a great  charity 
jh'te  at  the  opera  that  evening,  of  which  a word 
,may  be  said,  and  in  which  architecture  played 
.,ts  part  as  well  as  music,  drama,  and  dance; 
artificial  architecture,  be  it  understood,  consist- 
;ng  of  decorations  intended  to  place  before  the 
‘spectators  the  idea  of  the  history  of  the  theatre 
: rom  its  origin  till  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  a piece  imitated  from  iEschylus,  the 
■Organisers  of  the  fete  endeavoured  to  show  in 
be  first  instance  the  Greek  theatre,  its  en- 
iranoes  and  decorations.  The  chorus  were 
here,  no  doubt,  and  various  details  were  given 


An  interesting  evening,  in  spite  of  criticism, 
and  one  which  produced  100,000  francs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor ; and  M.  Alphand,  the  inde- 
fatigable organiser  of  these  charity  f6tes  (which 
are  to  continue  to  the  16th  of  May),  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  result  so  far.  In  view  of 
the  historic  processions  which  are  to  defile 
through  Paris  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  May, 
there  is  some  talk  of  having  a public  competi- 
tion at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  for  the  designs 
from  which  the  costumes  of  corporations  and 
the  allegorical  cars  will  be  made.  This  idea  has 
caused  great  excitement  among  the  pupils  of  the 
school. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  piety  to- 
wards the  works  of  the  departed  artist  which 
M.  Gamier  showed  to  those  of  Baudry  does  not 
prevail  in  all  cases.  Recently,  the  work  at  the 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Montmartre  was 
suspended,  by  the  order  of  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  under  the  pretext  that  the  con- 
tinued rain  rendered  the  suspension  necessary. 
This  was  a pretext,  and  the  truth  is  that  M. 
Daumet,  the  successor  appointed  by  M.  Abadie 
to  carry  on  the  work,  has  apparently  desired  to 
put  something  of  his  own  into  it,  and  has 
commenced  to  carry  out  a modification  of 
the  plans  of  his  predecessor.  He  wishes 
to  increase  the  height  of  the  building,  to  raise 
the  walls  4£  metres,  to  give  to  the  cupolas  the 
usual  form  of  those  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
to  replace  the  clock-tower  designed  by  Abadie 
by  a construction  destitute  of  character;  and, 
in  one  word,  to  put  on  one  side  the  original 
conception  in  order  to  replace  it  with  his  own. 
Thereupon  follows  an  energetic  opposition  of 
the  Gommittee,  the  veto  of  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop, the  suspension  of  the  works,  and  the 
constitution  of  a jury  of  arbitrators  composed 
of  MM.  Bailly,  Vaudremer,  and  Gamier,  to 
settle  the  question.  The  judgment  of  this  jury 
was  very  decided.  It  was,  in  effect,  that  the 
design  of  Abadie  had  been  selected  from  among 
seventy-seven  designs  submitted  in  competition ; 
that  his  idea  must  be  respected  by  his  successor, 
who  was,  in  fact,  his  testamentary  executor, 
bound  in  consequence  to  carry  out  his  last 
wishes  and  to  realise  his  grand  conception.  M. 
Gamier  also  expressed  bis  opinion  that  the 
design  as  left  by  Abadie  was  a superior  one  to 
the  proposed  modification.  The  arbitrators 
thought  there  was  no  necessity  to  modify  the 
subdued  effect  of  the  lighting  of  the  choir,  which 
M.  Daumet  wished  to  illumine  boldly,  while 
Abadie  wished  for  the  rich  gloom  and  shadow 
of  St.  Marc  or  St.  Front.  But  in  thus  recalling 
the  new  architect  to  respect  for  the  deceased 
artist  and  his  work,  the  arbitrators  wished  also 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  ability  of  M.  Daumet, 
who  was  most  worthy,  for  his  former  works  and 
his  known  professional  erudition,  to  attach  his 
name  to  the  completion  of  the  basilica  of 
Montmartre. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  the 
Builder  to  the  exhibition  of  the  designs  of  the 
late  M.  Magne,  which  were  got  together  by  his 
son,  M.  Lucien  Magne.  In  this  very  interesting 
exhibition  we  notice  the  design  made  by  Magne 
in  1871,  in  the  competition  for  the  H6tel  de 
Ville.  As  an  artist  much  in  love  with  the 
elegant  forms  of  the  Renaissance,  Magne  would 
have  respected  religiously  the  facade  of  Boc- 
cador,  which  he  showed  raised  on  a large  flight 
of  eighteen  steps,  like  a jewel  in  a setting.  The 
idea  is  that  of  an  artist.  It  leaves  to  the 
monument  its  harmonious  proportions  ; while 
in  the  design  of  Ballu,  the  architectural  mass 
a little  injured  the  impression  of  the  fine  detail. 
We  may  remark  also  in  that  collection  the 
design  for  the  Eglise  St.  Bernard,  a building  of 
great  excellence,  and  studied  with  great  care. 

This  exhibition  recals  us  for  a moment  to 
Baudry,  in  honour  of  whom  some  great  artistic 


manifestations  are  talked  of.  Besides  an  exhi- 
bition of  his  works,  both  those  belonging  to  the 
State  and  those  in  private  hands,  whose  owners 
are  all  ready  to  lend  them,  there  is  talk  of 
lighting  the  foyer  of  the  Opera  House  by 
electric  light  and  admitting  the  public  gene- 
rally. 

When  these  Hues  appear  the  exhibition  of 
water  colours  of  the  French  School  will  have 
opened  its  doors  in  the  Galerie  Petit.  We  must, 
however,  leave  to  our  next  letter  our  impres- 
sion of  this  brilliant  and  popular  exhibition,  the 
opening  soirde  of  which  draws  every  year  the 
elegant  “ all  Paris  ” of  “ first  representations.” 
By  the  side  of  a collection  in  which  are  mingled 
the  graceful  “ society  pictures”  of  Heilbuth  and 
Madeleine  Lemairo  and  L'Amy,  the  sporting 
scenes  of  J.  L.  Brown  (like  the  blare  of 
hunting-horns),  the  poetic  landscapes  of  Gazin, 
and  the  marvellous  drawings  of  Detaille,  the 
neighbouring  exhibition  of  M.  Berehere,  5,  Rue 
de  la  Paix,  may  appear  a little  monocorde.  One 
must  pay  tribute,  however,  to  these  conscientious 
studies  of  a painter  who  goes  straight  to  nature, 
and  whose  talent  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
rendering  of  that  melancholy  calm  of  Oriental 
landscape.  There  is  in  this  little  exhibition  a 
charm  and  an  impression  of  sincerity  which  is 
very  attractive,  and  which  proves  that,  in  spite 
of  his  age,  M.  Berchere’s  talent  has  always 
remained  poetic  and  youthful. 

It  is  also  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  that  there  is 
to  be  opened  an  exhibition  of  works  offered  to 
the  committee  formed  to  erect  a monument  at 
Nancy  to  the  memory  of  Claude  Lorraine. 
There  are  more  than  200  works  of  art,— pictures, 
statues,  drawings,  engravings, — signed  by  the 
best  names  among  certain  contemporary  artists, 
aud  which  are  to  be  sold  by  lottery  for  the  profit 
of  the  undertaking.  Among  the  finest  contribu- 
tions is  a portrait  of  the  landscape  painter 
Fran<;ais,  by  M.  Bonnat. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  “ Mirlitons  ” 
the  artistic  club  of  the  Place  Vend6me,  is  also 
open.  It  had,  as  always,  a great  social  success. 

A great  many  portraits  this  year,  among  which 
are  specially  to  be  noted  that  of  Cabanel, 
painted  by  himself,  and  that  of  M.  de  la  Borde, 
the  Academician,  lay  M.  Bonnat ; a military 
scene,  entitled  “ Sous  Bois,”  by  M.  Protais ; a 
“Revue,”  by  M.  Detaille;  a curiously-reaHstic 
scene,  by  M.  Gervex,  “ Le  Bal  d’Opera  i 5 h. 
du  Matin  ” ; a fine  piece  of  still  life,  by  M. 
Philippe  Rousseau ; two  busts  by  M.  Fran- 
ceschi ; two  terra  cottas,  by  M.  de  Saint- 
Marceaux,  &c.  These  selections  indicate,  as 
will  be  seen,  an  exhibition  of  a high  class,  which 
fully  merits  its  continually-increasing  success. 

There  is  talk  of  the  candidature  of  M.  Meis- 
sonnier  for  the  Senate  ; but  in  the  absence  of 
any  proof  to  the  contrary,  this  may  probably 
be  regarded  as  a farce  d’ atelier,  and  we  shall 
not  6ee  the  painter  of  the  infinitely  little  enter 
on  this  new  career  of  ambition.  Unhappily 
we  have  still  present  in  our  minds  the  varnished 
boots  and  silk  attire  in  which  “ Colonel  ” Meis- 
sonnier  was  tricked  out  during  the  siege  of 
Paris.  These  recollections  make  us  dread 
another  relapse.  There  is  also  talk,  and  the 
matter  is  nearly  decided,  as  to  some  statues 
commemorative  of  national  glories  ; at  Paris, 
statues  are  proposed  of  General  Chevert ; of 
the  chemist,  Nicolas  Leblanc;  of  Denis  Papin  ; 
and  of  Henri  Martin.  The  execution  of  this 
last  has  been  entrusted  to  M.  Marquet  de 
Yasselot.  At  Tours  there  are  to  be  statues 
erected  to  three  eminent  medical  men, — Trous- 
seau, Bretonnau,  and  Velpeau.  Times  are  so 
bad,  and  the  situation  of  artists  so  lamentable 
at  present,  that  in  Bpite  of  our  repugnance  to 
this  multiplication  of  posthumous  heroes  in 
statuary  encumbering  the  public  ways,  one 
must  applaud  the  Government  for  attempting 
to  find  work  for  all.  The  general  stagnation 
which  has  affected  art  as  well  as  industry  has 
been  the  subject  of  an  interesting  lecture  by 
M.  Paul  Haag,  engineer-in-chief  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Roads  and  Bridges,  at  the“Societe 
Centrale  des  Architectes.”  M.  Haag,  who  had 
taken  for  his  text  the  metropolitan  railway 
scheme  and  the  re-opening  of  public  works  in 
Paris,  wished  to  show  that  the  two  questions 
were  intimately  connected,  and  in  constructing 
a metropolitan  railway,  not  in  tunnels  as  in 
London,  but  on  iron  viaducts  over  some  of  the 
streets,  they  would  be  giving  a great  impetus  to 
the  various  branches  of  building  industi'y.  The 
arguments  of  M.  Haag  are  plausible,  but,  as 
the  Municipal  Council  and  general  public 
opinion  have  long  ago  pronounced  against  the 
creation  of  an  open  railway  above  the  streets, 
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the  conclusions  of  the  lecturer  may  be  classed 
among  Utopianisms. 

As  to  the  re-opening  of  public  work,  nothing 
much  can  be  done  till  Parliament  has  passed  a 
decisive  enactment  in  regard  to  the  Exhibition 
of  1899.  The  actual  pre-occupations  of  the 
Cabinet  are,  unfortunately,  not  of  a nature  to 
hasten  the  solution  of  that  question.  It  is 
already  late  in  the  day,  and  what  work  there  is 
to  be  gone  throueh,  and  what  transformations 
to  be  made  in  Paris,  to  prepare  it  for  this 
approaching  demonstration  ! The  prolongation 
of  the  Boulevard  Haussmann  ; the  enlargement 
of  the  Carrefour  Montmartre  ; the  continuation 
of  the  Rue  de  Rennes  to  the  Seine ; the  con- 
struction of  a new  bridge  over  the  Seine  to 
connect  the  banks  of  the  river  between  the 
Rue  de  Rennes  and  the  Palais  Royal ; and  all 
this  without  counting  the  Bourse  de  Com- 
merce, the  transformation  of  the  Quartier  des 
Halles,  the  metropolitan  railway,  and  the 
immense  works  of  the  Exhibition  itself.  There 
will  be  no  want  of  work,  at  any  rate,  and  the 
“ crisis”  will  be  at  an  end, — if  only  the  Cham- 
bers will  consent  to  go  to  work  in  earnest. 

In  the  meantime,  we  are  restricted  to  con- 
solidating the  Pont  Nenf,  which  has  been  re- 
opened for  traffic.  Centerings  are  being  con- 
structed under  the  arches  that  have  shown 
signs  of  failure,  and  when  this  is  done,  the 
second  pier  and  the  second  and  third  arches 
from  the  left  bank  will  be  rebuilt  piece  by 
piece. 

The  new  works  for  the  Musee  Guimet  will 
probably  be  commenced  in  the  spring.  We 
believe  we  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
city  was  going  to  present  a site  to  the  State 
for  it.  With  this  object  the  Municipality  have 
bought  a piece  of  ground  of  about  4,000  metres 
in  extent  near  the  Trocadero,  adjoining  the  Rue 
Boissiere,  at  the  price  of  a million  francs.  Here 
will  be  constructed  the  building  to  which  will 
be  transferred  the  curious  Oriental  collection 
which  M.  Guimet  had  got  together  at  Lyons, 
and  which  he  offered  as  a free  gift  to  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction. 

We  have  to  record  the  death  of  M.  Leon 
Gaucherel,  an  engraver  of  great  merit  and 
artistic  director  of  the  journal  L'  Art.  Gaucherel 
was  born  in  Paris  in  1816,  and  had  obtained  suc- 
cessively a medal  of  the  third  class  in  1853,  one 
of  the  second  class  in  1855,  medals  at  the  Salons 
1859,  1861,  and  1863,  and  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1864.  He  was  a con- 
scientious artist,  whose  example  and  instruction 
have  formed  a large  proportion  of  the  modern 
engravers  and  etchers. 

We  have  also  lost  recently  a painter  of  merit 
who  was  known  for  his  military  scenes, — 
Eugene  Louis  Ginain.  He  was  brother  of  the 
eminent  architect  of  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame  des  Champs,  and  other  buildings.  The 
two  brothers  had  lived  long  in  close  and 
affectionate  union.  The  deceased  artist  received 
a decoration  in  1878.  Much  sympathy  has  been 
expressed  and  shown  towards  the  surviving 
brother  by  the  many  friends  who  deplore  and 
share  in  the  loss  which  he  has  sustained. 


The  Architectural  Examination. 

Professor  Kerr,  under  by  - law  69,  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  “ To  direct  attention  at 
the  next  ordinary  meeting  to  certain  proposals 
published  by  Mr.  Arthur  Cates  in  the  pro- 
fessional journals  of  23rd  January  last,  and 
addressed  to  candidates  for  the  Associateship ; 
and  to  ask  by  what  authority  from  the  Council, 
or  from  any  general  meeting  or  otherwise,  such 
proposals  were  so  published.” 


The  Charterhouse. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


The  fifth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institute 
for  the  present  session  was  held  on  Monday 
evening.  Mr.  E.  1’ Anson  (Vice-President) 
occupied  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent through  indisposition. 


The  Proposed  New  Charter. 


Professor  Kerr  asked  when  the  members 
might  expect  the  report  upon  the  draft  of  the 
new  Charter  ? 

Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson  (hon.  secretary) 
thought  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  another 
meeting  of  the  Charter  Committee  to  draft  the 
report  before  it  could  be  submitted  to  a general 
meeting,  as  it  would  scarcely  be  courteous  to  a 
general  meeting  to  send  out  the  draft  Charter 
in  a crude  form  without  giving  the  reasons  for 
the  alterations. 

Professor  Kerr  said  he  hoped  there  would  be 
no  further  delay.  The  minority  report  was 
ready,  and  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  be 
delivered. 

In  reply  to  a further  question  by  Professor 
Kerr,  Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson  said  that  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Departmental 
Action  had  been  received,  and  was  to  be  printed 
in  the  next  issue  of  the  “ Proceedings,’’ 


Mr.  Hebb  inquired  if  the  Council  had  taken 
any  action  in  regard  to  the  Bill  introduced  by 
the  Governors  of  the  Charterhouse  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  building  on  their  estate  ? He  under- 
stood there  was  a reference  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Conservation  of  Ancient  Monuments, 
and  the  meeting  might  like  to  have  some 
information  as  to  whether  any  progress  had 
been  made. 

The  Chairman  said  the  subject  had  received 
careful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Conservation  of  Ancieht  Monuments. 
The  matter  had  been  reported  to  the  Council, 
and  stepB  would  be  taken  in  reference  to  the 
proposed  works  at  the  Charterhouse.  It  seemed 
to  him,  however,  that,  though  not  all,  yet  the 
greater  part  of  what  was  interesting  to  the 
public  would  be  preserved  intact.  He  had, 
moreover,  the  authority  of  the  Registrar  of  the 
Charterhouse  for  saying,  as  a sort  of  guarantee 
for  the  continuance  of  the  group  of  buildings, 
which  though  not  very  ancient,  was  so  pictur- 
esque and  full  of  interest,  that  it  was  proposed 
to  dedicate  that  portion  as  a residence  for  the 
Bishop  of  London. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Robins  having  referred  to  the 
desirability  of  continued  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Institute  to  secure  the  widening  of  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard, 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  President  was  in 
correspondence  with  the  oivic  authorities  on  the 
subject. 

Studentships. 

The  Chairman  said  it  was  his  pleasing  duty 
to  present  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Gass,  Associate,  the 
holder  of  last  year’s  Godwin  Bursary,  the 
medal  which  their  excellent  friend,  Mr.  George 
Godwin,  had  provided  for  each  recipient  of  the 
Bursary.  Mr.  Gass,  as  they  knew,  had  done 
very  useful  work  in  America,  which,  he  hoped, 
would  be  as  permanently  useful  to  himself  as  it 
had  been  interesting  to  this  Institute.  The 
Chairman  then  presented  the  medal  to  Mr. 
Gass. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bidlake,  M.A.  Cantab.,  who  won 
the  Pugin  Travelling  Studentship  last  year,  next 
came  forward  to  receive  the  Pugin  Medal.  In 
presenting  it  the  Chairman  said  he  had  never 
seen  a more  beautiful  set  of  drawings  than  those 
submitted  by  Mr.  Bidlake. 

The  Chairman  also  announced  the  awards  of 
the  Travelling  Studentships  for  the  current 
year,  viz.,  to  Mr.  Henry  D.  Walton,  6,  Moore- 
street,  Cadogan-square,  the  Pugin  Travelling 
Studentship;  and  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Oakeshott,  4a. 
Sloane  - square,  the  Aldwinckle  Travelling 
Studentship.  This  studentship  had  been  very 
generously  given  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle, 
a well  - known  London  architect,  whose  good 
example,  he  hoped,  would  be  followed  by  other 
members  of  the  profession.  Mr.  W.  T.  Oldrieve, 
of  1,  Stanhope-place,  Edinburgh,  an  Assistant- 
Surveyor  in  H.M.  Office  of  Works  for  Scotland, 
had  gained  the  Godwin  Bursary,  but  there  had 
been  no  competitors  for  the  Owen  Jones  Travel- 
ling Studentship. 


The  Royal  Gold  Medal. 

The  Chairman. — The  Council  propose  to 
submit  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  the  name  of 
M.  Charles  Gamier,  Hon.  and  Corresponding 
Member,  and  a member  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  architect  of  the  New  Opera  House  at 
Paris,  as  that  of  the  recipient  of  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  for  the  year.  To  my  mind  the  Paris 
Opera  House  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  modem 
works ; its  design  is  grand,  its  details  are 
most  carefully  studied,  and  it  is  most  gorgeous 
and  magnificent. 

Professor  Kerr.  — Nobody  could  for  one 
moment  hesitate  to  grant  the  Gold  Medal  to 
M.  Gamier,  but  is  it  not  the  turn  of  an  English 
man  this  year  P Are  we  entirely  exhausted  P 
The  Chairman. — We  are  not  exhausted,  but 
last  year  it  was  not  given  to  an  architect,  but  to 
an  archaeologist.  The  names  of  English  archi 
tects  also  were  under  consideration,  but  seeing 
that  we  have  not  awarded  the  Medal  of  late  to  a 


foreign  architect,  the  Council  fixed  upon  so  dis 
tinguished  a man  as  M.  Gamier,  who  probabl; 
ought  to  have  had  the  Medal  before. 


The  late  Professor  Donaldson. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth  then  read  a papei 
entitled  “ The  late  Professor  Donaldson’s  Con 
nexion  with  the  Institute.”  Mr.  PapwortI 
commenced  by  referring  to  his  family’s  earl; 
connexion  with  the  Institute,  and  his  own  firs 
recollections  of  it.  In  1834,  Mr.  Donaldsoi 
and  other  architects  attended  a meeting  t 
consider  the  expediency  of  forming  an  Archi 
tectural  Society.  The  scheme  seemed  some 
what  crude  and  ill-digested,  and  Mr.  Donald 
son  suggested  the  propriety  of  forming  a mor 
extended  association.  After  various  meeting 
a well-digested  scheme  was  drawn  up  an 
adopted,  the  Institute  of  British  Architect 
being  inaugurated  on  the  15th  of  June,  183J 
with  Lord  De  Grey  as  president,  and  Mi 
Donaldson  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents.  Tw 
of  the  earliest  subjects  of  his  active  min 
were  the  Institute  motto,  ‘‘Decori  urbiur 
usui  civium,”  and  the  design  for  the  Institut 
medal.  At  that  time  it  was  essential  to  hav 
a paper  ready  for  any  unexpected  vacancy,  an 
Mr.  Donaldson  was  always  prepared  for  an 
emergency.  In  1835  the  Institute  published 
pamphlet,  entitled  “ Questions  upon  variou 
Subjects  connected  with  Architecture,  for  th 
Purpose  of  illustrating  Uniformity  of  Observe 
tions,  and  Intelligence  in  their  Communicatio 
to  the  Institute.”  No  one  who  perused  the 
paper  could  doubt  who  had  compiled  the  mam 
script,  and  the  suspicion  of  its  being  by  M 
Donaldson  was  confirmed  by  the  preface,  signe 
by  him.  Also,  to  further  the  formation  in  th 
library  of  a series  of  the  printed  editions  of  th 
father  of  the  profession,  he  compiled  “ Pai 
ticulars  relating  to  the  Manuscripts  of  Vitruvii 
preserved  in  various  European  Libraries,” 
valuable  contribution  on  the  subject.  In  1836  h 
contributed  a considerable  number  of  papers  c 
Italian  and  other  subjects.  In  1838  his  name  a] 
peared  on  the  Committee  appointed  to  consid< 
the  subject  of  public  competitions  for  archite- 
tural  designs,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  one  < 
a deputation  appointed  on  behalf  of  the  Insl 
tute  to  negotiate  for  the  junction  of  the  Arch 
tectural  Society  with  the  Institute,  which  w; 
accomplished  in  1842.  In  1839  he  resigned  tl 
post  of  honorary  secretary,  becoming  Honorai 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Correspondence.  On  h 
retirement  the  members  presented  him  with 
silver  centrepiece  of  the  value  of  100  guinea 
making  him  at  the  same  time  a life  member.  ] 
1842  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Architects, 
at  University  College,  and  in  1842-4  he  was  oi 
of  the  vice-presidents  and  Honorary  Secreta: 
for  Foreign  Correspondence  of  the  Institute,  : 
1844  holding  the  latter  post  only.  In  1846- 
while  retaining  this  post,  he  had  also  a seat  < 
the  Council,  and  for  1849-50  was  one  of  tl 
honorary  secretaries  for  some  time.  In  181 
the  Royal  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  hii 
Later  on  he  prepared  a paper  on  the  Roy 
Tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey,  insisting  that  tl 
advisers  of  the  Sovereign  should  see  to  tl 
restoration  of  these  ancient  memorials.  Tr 
result  was  an  address  to  the  Queen  on  tl 
subject  of  the  preservation  of  these  tombs,  ai; 
in  1855  a certain  sum  was  voted  for  the  purpos 
though  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  was  tl 
amount,  and  what  had  been  done  with  it. 
1859,  Professor  Donaldson  retired  from  the  pq 
of  Hon.  Sec.  for  Foreign  Correspondence.  B 
relations  with  distinguished  foreign  architect 
enabled  him  to  do  a great  deal  for  the  studen 
and  a letter  from  him  was  a passport  to  all  tl 
chief  foreign  architects  of  Europe.  Most  t 
the  Honorary  and  Corresponding  Members  i 
to  that  period  were  introduced  or  nominated  II 
him,  and  the  correspondence  was  kept  up  1 
him.  In  the  winter  of  1860,  the  Professor  wer 
to  Egypt,  and  on  his  return  explained  to  t 
Institute  the  wonderful  discoveries  made  1 
Mariette  Bey.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  Mai 
1863,  Donaldson  was  elected  President  in  sns 
cession  to  Sir  Wm.  Tite,  and  he  also  deliver? 
his  second  opening  address  for  the  session  n 
1864-5.  On  J annary  15th,  1 866,  a testimonial  g q 
medal,  bearing  his  portrait,  was  presented  i 
him  by  some  of  the  members,  on  his  retut 
mont  as  Professor  of  Architecture,  after  fillill 
the  chair  for  twenty-three  years.  The  rer 
due  of  the  fund  founded  the  DonaldsI 
Silver  Medal.  In  1868-9  he  made  a journey  j 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  read  several  papej 
before  the  Institute.  In  1867  he  had  aga; 
accepted  th©  post  of  Honorary  Secretary  f 
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Foreign  Correspondence,  and  acted  as  one  of  the  I were  exhibited  on  the  screen.T  His  desinn  was 
honorary  secretaries  for  home  dnties,  which  selected  as  the  best  of  the  first  „l„ss  “,s  t 
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honorary  Becretaries  for  home  dutieB,  which 
lasted  till  1871.  His  portrait  waa  presented  to 
the  Institute  by  subscription,  and  placed  over 
the  chair  as  a lasting  memorial,  not  only  of 
Donaldson’s  presidentship,  but  also  of  respect 
and  esteem.  Donaldson  presented  the  Institute 
with  the  gold  chain  and  badge,  Mr.  John 
Whichcord  being  the  first  President  invested 
with  it.  He  attended  the  annual  meeting  on 
May  23rd,  1881,  at  the  contested  election  for 
President,  on  which  occasion  he  refrained  from 
voting.  He  also  read  a paper  on  the  Mariette 
excavations,  though  then  eighty-six  years  of 
age,  and  that  was  his  last  appearance  at  the 
Institute.  In  the  course  of  the  paper,  Mr. 
Papworth  enumerated  Professor  Donaldson’s 
many  contributions  to  the  Transactions  of 
the  Institute,  and  referred  to  his  liberal 
gifts  of  money.  The  paper  concluded  as 
follows  : — “ For  the  period  I have  gone  through, 
or  nearly  forty  years  of  it,  Donaldson  was 
the  life  and  soul  of  our  Institute.  He  had 
been  the  founder,  for  all  others  owned  them- 
selves his  coadjutors.  He  continued  to  be  its 
prime  mover  ; for  all  accepted  his  leadership  to 
the  last.  His  opinions  were  not  always  our 
■opinions,  but  his  policy  was  our  policy,  because 
his  heart  was  our  heart.  When  he  left  us  our 
blood  ran  slow.  Throughout  the  civilised  world 
his  pame  is  still  our  name,  and  his  fame  our 
fame.  He  made  the  influence  of  English  art 
felt  abroad.  That  influence,  administered  by 
his  hand,  was  ever  generous;  expressed  by  his 
genial  lips,  luminous  in  his  bright  and  earnest 
•eyes.  Well  may  we  be  proud  of  him ; for  all 
his  pride  was  in  us,  and  when  this  filial  homage 
is  conveyed  by  our  Transactions,  not  only  to 
every  English-speaking  community  throughout 
the  globe,  but  to  the  great  cities  and  acade- 
mies of  the  world,  the  universal  brotherhood 
of  our  profession  will  rejoice  in  the  remem- 
brance and  regret  the  loss  of  a colleague  so 
worthy  of  its  approbation  and  applause.  In  all 
Europe  there  is.  not  a Society  of  Architects 
which  has  not  in  him  lost  a member.  His 
activity  as  a correspondent  was  irrepressible, 
his  enterprise  omnipresent,  his  earnestness  pro- 
voked earnestness  everywhere,  his  unwearied 
industry  compelled  everywhere  industrious 
■response.  But  it  was  in  our  own  hall  that  he 
was  truly  at  home.  Who  can  forget  the  irre- 
pressible charm  of  his  manner,  lighting  up  the 
whole  assembly  with  sympathetic  lustre,  the 
•effervescence  of  his  loquacity  maintaining  a 
continual  flow  of  anticipation,  the  unaffected 
pleasantry  of  his  wit  and  his  humour  never 
breaking  bounds  and  inspiring  all, — that  guile- 
less adoration  of  his  art  which  regarded  its 
great  monuments  like  the  great  stars  of  heaven 
and  the  kuowledge  of  their  secrets  as  the  one 
thing  worth  living  for  ? If  he  announced  a book 
it  became  a gift  of  price;  if  he  exhibited  a 
specimen  or  a relic  it  became  a curiosity  that 
everybody  must  inspect  with  interest ; if  he 
introduced  a visitor  it  was  to  claim  for  him 
■distinction  and  the  welcome  of  a friend ; if  he 
administered  a rebuke,  or  even  resented  an 
injury,  it  was  done  with  a simple-minded 
dignity  and  an  unoffending  authority  all  his 
own.  But  what  was  the  particular  excellence 
of  Donaldson’s  policy  in  this  Institute  and  on 
its  behalf  P Its  liberality,  its  essential  reliance 
upon  every  one’s  good  sense  and  good  feeling  ; 
its  trust,  its  frank  acknowledgment  and  un- 
reserved encouragement  of  individual  opinion. 
Every  architect  of  fair  fame  who  came  into 
this  room  was  to  him  a man  of  intelligence  and 
honour  ; his  very  feelings  leaned  to  virtue's  side, 
even  his  impulsiveness  the  perfervidum  ingenium 
Scotorum.  Who  does  not  remember  the 
i graciousness  of  it,  its  indignation  without 
; anger,  its  self-assertion  without  self-conceit,  its 
frown  passing  in  a moment  into  a smile  ? In 
a word,  who  that  has  taken  Donaldson  by  the 
hand,  can  forget  how  kind  and  true  and  honest 
was  the  grasp  ? Fertile  as  nature  is  in  pro- 
ucing  men  for  the  time,  when  such  men  pass 
away,  the  feeling  may  well  be  excused  that  we 
shall  never  look  upon  their  like  again.” 
i Mr.  Edward  A.  Gruning  followed  with  “A 
bhort  Memoir  of  the  Late  Professor  Donald- 
Mr.  Gruning  gave  an  interesting  account 
ot  the  birth  and  parentage  of  the  Professor,  and 
ot  his  early  days.  His  first  building  was  a 
.church  at  Brompton,  which  he  obtained  in  com- 
petition. This  could  not  be  called  a success  as 
: a specimen  of  Gothic,  but  the  days  of  the  Gothic 
• Tere,  then  y°ung-  Donaldson  competed 
in  1840  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Royal  Exchange, 
then  recently  burned  down.  [His  drawings 
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selected  as  the  best  of  the  first  class,  and  he 
always  felt  that  he  should  have  been  entrusted 
with  the  work.  Mr.  Gruning  then  enumerated 
Professor  Donaldson’s  works,  which,  for  one  so 
well  known,  were  neither  very  extensive  nor 
numerous.  His  last  work  was  the  re-building 
of  the  Scottish  Corporation  Hall,  in  Crane- 
Court,  Fleet-street,  after  its  destruction  by  fire, 
and  this  was  completed  in  1880,  when  he  was 
eighty-five  years  of  age.  The  paper  next 
referred  to  his  many  appointments,  and  stated 
that  as  Professor  of  Architecture  he  must  be 
well  remembered  by  many  of  the  profession. 
Donaldson  always  paid  great  attention  to  the 
preparation  of  his  lectures,  and  was  most 
anxious  to  have  them  copiously  illustrated,  the 
illustrations  being  at  the  service  of  the  students 
for  the  purpose  of  home  study.  Of  his  private 
pupils,  only  two  were  now  alive,  viz.,  Mr.  J.  P. 
Seddon  and  Mr.  Gruning  himself.  Donaldson 
was  always  at  the  call  of  any  member  of  his 
profession  wanting  advice  or  assistance,  as 
many  a now  prosperous  architect  could  well 
testify.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  August,  1885, 
being  then  only  two  months  short  of  ninety 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  Hebb  remarked  that  he  had  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a fellow-student  with  Mr. 
Gruning  under  Professor  Donaldson,  and  could 
bear  the  most  sympathetic  testimony  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  managed  to  conciliate  all 
hi8  pupils,  and  to  interest  them  in  their  work. 
Even  as  an  old  man  he  was  always  interested 
in  the  young,  and  ever  endeavouring  to  further 
the  interests  of  architecture  in  all  its  develop- 
ments. He  was  a man  who  above  all  things 
worked  probably  more  for  others  than  for  him- 
self. Had  he  taken  a more  selfish  view  of  life 
he  would  doubtless  have  had  another  career, 
but  he  chose  to  devote  himself  more  particu- 
larly to  the  interests  of  architecture.  Mr.  Hebb 
concluded  by  proposing  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  readers  of  the  papers. 

Mr.  C.  Forster  Hayward,  F.S.A.,  seconded  the 
vote  of  thanks.  As  a student  he  had  always 
felt  that  nothing  could  have  been  more  con- 
genial to  the  feelings,  and  have  given  a young 
man  a higher  conception  of  the  art  he  intended 
to  practise,  than  the  lectures  and  illustrations 
of  Px-ofessor  Donaldson.  He  was  always  in 
terested  in  youthful  effort,  and  assisted  many 
in  making  a start  in  life. 

Mr.  James  Brooks  said  that  Professor  Donald- 
son prepared  his  lectures  and  drawings  with 
gi'eat  care,  and  took  the  utmost  interest  in 
young  men.  A more  genial,  painstaking,  and 
lovable  disposition  than  his  never  existed. 

The  Chairman  added  that  the  first  time  he 
became  more  intimately  acquainted  with  Prof 
Donaldson  was  something  like  forty  years  ago, 
when  lie  (the  speaker)  read  a paper  before  the 
Institute  on  the  restoration  of  one  of  the 
Athenian  temples.  He  was  also  intimatelj 
associated  with  the  Professor  dui-ing  a short 
visit  to  Brussels,  and  a more  congenial  com- 
panion it  was  impossible  to  conceive.  At  one 
time  he  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Institute, 
and  he  managed  to  bring  it  prominently  before 
the  attention  of  foreign  architects.  On  the 
whole  he  believed  the  concluding  remark  of  Mr. 
Papworth’s  paper  was  justified,  that  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  look  upon  his  like 
again. 

Ihe  resolution  was  then  carried  by  acclama- 
tion, and  the  meeting  adjourned  to*  the  15th 
inst,  when  Mr.  Alexander  Beazeley,  M.Inst.C.E., 
will  read  a paper  on  “ Swedish  Building  Law.” 
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ten  Fellows  and  six  Associates,  and  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  to  be  elected  annually. 
Each  is  to  elect  its  own  chairman,  vice-chair- 
man, and  honorary  secretaries.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  work  appropriated  to  th®  existing 
ordinary  committees  ” appointed  by  the 
Council  may  be  divided  amongst  the  four 
Departmental  Committees,  with  the  exception 
of  finance  and  the  adjudication  of  medals  and 
pnzes. 

NEW  BY-LAWS  FOR  CONCRETE- 
BUILDING IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 
The  following  is  the  draft  of  the  new  by- 
la.ws  proposed  to  be  adopted  (under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Metropolis  Management  and 
Building  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1878)  with 
regard  to  concrete-building,  which  were  referred 
to  in  our  last  (p.  216,  ante).  The  Board 
announces  its  intention  of  asking  the  Home 
Secretary  to  confirm  them  : — 

Metropolis  Management  and  Building  Acts 
Amendment  Act,  1878,  Sec.  16. 

Addenda  to  By-laws. 

2a.  Description  and  Quality  of  the  Substance 
of  Walls. 

Whenever  concrete  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
walls,  the  concrete  shall  be  composed  of  Portland 
cement,  and  of  clean  Thames  or  pit  ballast,  or  gravel 
or  broken  brick  or  stone,  or  furnace  clinkers,  with 
clean  sand,  in  the  following  proportions,  viz.  : — One 
pare  of  Portland  cement,  two  parts  of  clean  sand, 
and  three  parts  of  the  coarse  material,  which  is  to 
be  broken  up  sufficiently  small  to  pass  through  a 
2-in.  ring. 

The  proportions  of  the  materials  to  be  strictly 
observed,  and  to  be  ascertained  by  careful  ad- 
measurement ; and  the  mixing,  either  by  machine 
or  hand,  to  be  most  carefully  done  with  clean  water, 
and,  if  mixed  by  hand,  the  material  to  be  turned 
over  dry  before  the  water  is  added. 

The  walls  to  be  carried  up  regularly  and  in  parallel 
frames  of  equal  height,  and  the  surface  of  the  con- 
crete filled  in  ; the  frame  to  bo  left  rough  and  un- 
even to  form  a key  for  the  next  frame  of  concrete. 

The  thicknesses  of  concrete  walls  to  be  equal  at 
the  least  to  the  thicknesses  for  walls  to  be  con- 
structed of  brick-work,  prescribed  by  the  12th 
section  in  the  first  schedule  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  1855. 

Such  portions  of  concrete  party- walls  and  chimney - 
-tacks  as  aro  carried  above  the  roofs  of  buildings  to 
be  rendered  externally  with  Portland  cement. 

3a. — Duties  of  District  Surveyors. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  District  Surveyor, 
on  receiving  notice  of  the  commencement  of  any 
house,  building,  or  other  erection,  or  of  any  altera- 
i ion  or  addition,  or  on  his  becoming  aware  that  any 
house,  building,  or  other  erection,  or  aDy  alteration 
or  addition  is  being  proceeded  with,  to  see  that  the 
provisions  of  the  foregoing  By-laws  aro  duly 
observed  (except  in  cases  where  the  Boai-d  may  have 
dispensed  with  the  observance  thereof),  and  to  see 
that  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  any  dis- 
pensation may  have  been  granted,  are  complied 
with. 

i a. --Pees  to  be  Paid  to  District  Surveyors. 

There  shall  be  paid  to  the  District  Surveyor,  in 
respect  of  his  supervision  of  every  building  con- 
structed wholly  or  in  part  with  concrete  walls,  a fee 
one-half  more  in  amount  than  the  fee  to  which  he 
would  be  entitled  under  the  Building  Act  for  now 
buildings  or  additions.  No  additional  fee  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  charged  in  respect  of  any  alteration  to 
a concrete  building. 


The  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Depart- 
mental Action  is  published  in  the  number  of  the 
Institute’s  Journal  of  Proceedings  for  the  4th 
inst.  The  Committee  have  arrived  at  the 
following  among  other  conclusions,  viz.  - 

1.  That  the  principle  of  Departmental  Action  promises 
to  serve  various  highly  useful  purposes,  in  providing  the 
proper  organisation  for  the  action  of  the  members  at 
large,  as  a public  body,  in  the  interest  of  the  Art, 
Science,  Literature,  and  Practice  of  the  profession. 

2.  That  the  Departments  may,  for  the  present,  be  four 
in  number,  taking  the  names  of  “Art,”  “Science,” 
“Literature,”  and  “Practice”  respectively;  it  being 
probable  that  most  of  the  work  in  question  might  be  with- 
out difficulty  divided  between  such  four  Departments,  each 
being  administered  by  a standing  Committee  acting  under 
proper  By-laws  of  ths  Institute. 

3.  That  the  Examination  work  of  the  Institute  ought  to 
be  separate  and  distinct  from  such  departmental  organLn- 
tion,  and  p'aeed  in  the  hands  of  a Special  Examination 
Board  as  at  present : but  that  the  several  Departmental 
Committees  might  probably  be  consuhed  with  advantage 
respecting  the  nomination  of  the  members  of  such 
Examination  Board. 

Each  Departmental  Committee  is,  it  is  pro- 
posed, to  consist  of  twenty-one  members,  viz., 


A MODERN  IRONWORKER’S  FORGE. 

The  first  Saturday  afternoon  visit  of  the 
current  session  of  the  Architectural  Association 
was  made  on  Saturday  last,  when,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  Mr.  Alfred  Newman,  a large  number 
of  members  visited  his  works  at  Archer-street, 
Haymai-ket,  to  see  the  various  processes  for 
working  wrought  iron.  Mr.  Newman  had  very 
kindly  arranged  to  keep  the  men  at  work  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  had  each  forge  labelled 
so  as  to  illustrate  the  different  kinds  of  forging 
that  are  employed  ta  produce  the  work  for 
which  he  is  so  well  known.  The  forges  were 
labelled  “ Leaves,  Heads,  and  Masks,”  “ Setting 
and  Welding,”  “ Flatting  and  Fullering,” 
" Scrolling  and  Foliated,”  “ Spirals  and  Pike 
beads.”  At  the  first  forge  Mr.  Newman  showed 
the  difference  between  malleable  iron  and 
wrought  iron  by  heating  a piece  of  the  former 
red-hot  and  striking  it  with  a hammer.  It  flew 
to  pieces  at  once.  The  wrought  iron  being 
heated  in  a similar  way  was  only  bent  about, 
and,  as  was  explained,  became  tougher  the  more 
it  was  worked.  At  the  forge  some  masks  were 
made  while  the  members  were  present,  similar 
to  the  very  striking  bull-dog  gas-brackets  de- 
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signed  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  for  Easton 
Hall,  by  Mr.  Binyon,  several  examples  of  which 
were  shown  in  the  collection  of  finished  work 
which  had  been  laid  out  for  the  members  to  see. 
The  second  forge  showed  the  processes  cf 
setting  and  welding,  several  large  iron  bars 
being  joined  together  during  the  afternoon. 
The  smiths  at  the  third  forge  were  engaged  in 
widening  out  the  ends  of  bars  of  iron  and 
cutting  notches  in  them  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  small  dowel  used  in  connecting 
certain  parts  of  the  work  together.  The  fourth 
forge  was  being  used  for  making  the  scroll- 
work so  largely  used  in  wrought-iron  designs  : 
the  iron,  being  heated  to  a dull  red,  was  bent 
round  a special  model  fixed  in  an  iron  case. 
The  last  forge  was  devoted  to  the  manufacture 
of  the  'wire  spirals  and  leaves,  which  are  bo 
delicately  worked,  thus  affording  an  example 
of  the  wide  scope  of  design  to  which  wrought 
iron  adapts  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  work  being  executed,  a 
very  interesting  series  of  finished  work  was 
exhibited  ; amongst  others  were  two  wrought- 
iron  panels  for  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
designed  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Wade.  These  were 
beautiful  specimens  of  ironwork,  both  as 
regards  the  design  and  execution.  A very 
qnaint  design,  by  Mr.  Binyon,  for  a gas 
standard  to  a newel-post  at  Easton  nail,  exhi- 
bited the  crest  of  the  Hamilton  family,  the 
salamander  being  surrounded  with  gas  jets  on 
the  cap  of  maintenance.  A triangular  wall 
lamp  for  a country  fire-engine  station,  and 
several  pendent  lamps,  were  examined.  Mr. 
Newman’s  large  collection  of  old  ironwork  also 
afforded  a very  good  opportunity  for  the  study 
of  this  interesting  form  of  art-work. 

That  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  actual 
execution  of  the  various  operations  was 
considered  a privilege  to  be  eagerly  sought 
after  was  shown  by  the  large  attendance  of 
the  members,  and  the  interest  they  took  in 
the  work,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  after- 
noon spent  in  this  way  is  most  valuable  for 
showing  the  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  possi- 
bilities, of  working  in  iron  and  carrying  out 
the  designs  of  architects,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Newman  may 
be  followed  by  other  art  manufacturers,  as 
familiarity  with  the  process  of  manufacture 
cannot  but  improve  the  character  of  the 
designs  prepared,  for  a knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  met  with  in  dealing  with 
different  materials  would  often  prevent  the 
production  of  designs  which  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  into  execution  as  originally  shown. 


Mr.  Colvin  and  tlie  Cambridge  Slade 
Professorship. — Mr.  Colvin’s  resignation  of 
his  chair  at  Cambridge  is  matter  of  regret,  but 
hardly  of  surprise.  It  became,  in  truth,  inevit- 
able when  the  Slade  Professor  accepted  the 
custody  of  the  Department  of  Prints  and  Draw- 
ings at  the  British  Museum,  and  its  occurrence 
from  that  moment  was  merely  a question  of 
time.  The  Keeper’s  duties  are  too  engrossing, 
his  responsibilities  too  heavy  and  too  serious,  to 
permit  the  existence  of  divided  aims;  and  it 
says  much  for  Mr.  Colvin’s  energy,  and  much 
for  his  faculty  of  hard  work,  that  he  should 
have  carried  on  the  labours  of  his  double  charge 
so  long.  He  has  held  the  Slade  Professorship 
for  thirteen  years  (since  the  January  of  1873, 
in  fact),  and  during  his  tenure  of  office  he  has 
impressed  upon  the  work  of  the  chair  a very 
definite  tendency  and  a very  well  - marked 
direction.  The  place,  as  he  has  conceived  it, 
is  a place  apart.  It  is  small  wonder  Mr.  Colvin’s 
classes  were  popular,  not  only  among  the  under- 
graduates, but  with  the  general  Cambridge 
public.  Of  their  efficiency  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  proof.  One  of  Mr.  Colvin’s  pupils, 
Mr.  W.  Martin  Conway,  whose  Btudy  of 
Reynolds  and  Gainsborough  we  recently  re- 
viewed, has  lately  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Fine  Art  at  Liverpool ; another  is  Miss  Jane 
Harrison,  an  accomplished  lecturer  and  teacher, 
and  author  of  a work  so  sound  and  scholarly  as 
“ The  Myths  of  the  Odyssey,”  and  the  excel- 
lent ‘‘Introductory  Studies  in  Greek  Art”;  a 
third  and  fourth,  Mr.  Ernest  Radford  and  Miss 
Julia  Cartwright,  are  known,  the  one  as  a 
lecturer  in  connexion  with  the  University 
Extension  movement,  the  other  as  a writer  on 
the  art  and  men  of  the  Italian  Renaissance; 
while  a fifth  and  sixth,  Miss  E.  A.  Gardner  and 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Smith,  are  now  in  charge,  for  the 
Egyptian  Exploration  Committee,  of  the  exca- 
vations and  researches  at  Naukratis Saturday 
Review. 


Jllusfra  {ions. 

LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL  DESIGNS. 

BE  give  this  week  the  majority  of  the 
fine  series  of  drawings  by  Mr.  .Tas. 
Brooks  which  are  hitherto  unpublished. 
The  large  view  from  the  north-east  is  taken 
from  the  platform  street  in  front  of  the  Free 
Public  Library,  and  shows  the  portion  of  St. 
George’s  Hall  immediately  adjoining  the  cathe- 
dral, and  its  proportions  and  scale  relatively  to 
the  new  building.  The  view  serves  to  bring 
out  in  an  effective  manner  the  simplicity  and 
solidity  of  treatment  adopted  in  the  design. 
In  the  south-east  view  the  interior  of  the  cathe- 
dral precinct  is  shown,  and  the  subsidiary 
buildings  in  connexion  with  it.  We  give  also 
elevations  of  the  east  and  west  ends,  the  latter 
showing  a portion  of  St.  George’s  Hall  in  eleva- 
tion in  the  rear ; but  it  must  be  observed  that 
in  perspective  St.  George’s  Hall  could  not  be 
seen  from  any  accessible  point  of  view  over  the 
residential  buildings  and  cloisters  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  shown  in  this  elevation.  The 
reproductions  of  the  sections,  though  to  a small 
scale,  are  sufficient  to  Bhow  the  constructional 
balance  of  the  building,  and  the  ample  solidity 
of  the  buttressing. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Leicester  Society  of  Architects.  — The  annual 
general  meeting  of  members  of  this  society  was 
held  on  the  29th  of  January,  when  the  following 
officers  were  appointed  for  the  year  1886 : — 
President,  Mr.  .T.  B.  Everard.  Council,  Mr.  R. 
J.  Goodacre,  Mr.  J.  Goddard,  Mr.  J.  Taifc,  Mr. 
J.  Barradale.  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  W.  Jackson. 

York  Architectural  Association. — On  the  28th 
ult.  an  interesting  lecture  was  delivered  in  the 
saloon  of  the  Victoria  Hall,  York,  by  the  Rev. 
Newton  Mant,  vicar  of  Sledmere,  on  “ Classic 
Architecture  and  Modern  Church  Building,”  in 
the  course  of  which  he  dwelt  on  the  importance 
of  the  work  of  Wren  as  evidenced  in  some  of 
the  City  churches.  At  the  close,  on  the  motion 
of  the  President,  Mr.  A.  Pollard,  seconded  by 
Mr.  B.  Priestley  Shires,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  to  the  lecturer. 


SOCIETY  OF  ENGINEERS. 

The  first  ordinary  meeting  for  the  present 
year  of  the  members  of  the  Society  of  Engi- 
neers was  held  on  Monday  evening,  February  1, 
at  the  Town  Hall,  Westminster.  The  chair  was 
first  occupied  by  the  retiring  President,  Mr. 
Charles  Gandon,  who  presented  the  premiums 
of  books  awarded  for  papers  read  during  the 
past  year.  These  were  to  Mr.  W.  Newby  Colam 
for  his  paper  on  “Cable  Tramways,”  and  to 
Mr.  J.  B.  Redman,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  for  his  paper 
on  “Tidal  Approaches  and  Deep  Water  En- 
trances.” 

The  retiring  President  then  introduced  the 
President  for  1886,  Mr.  Perry  Fairfax  Nursey, 
who  proceeded  to  deliver  his  inaugural  address. 
After  thanking  the  members  for  having  elected 
him  to  the  chair,  the  President  referred  to  the 
satisfactory  position  of  the  Society,  and  re- 
viewed its  work  during  the  past  year,  sum- 
marising each  paper  read,  and  supplementing 
some  by  subsequent  information  upon  the  same 
subject.  In  like  manner  he  reviewed  the  visits 
made  to  engineering  works  during  the  vacation. 
After  noticing  the  leading  scientific  events  of 
the  year,  he  directed  attention  to  the  compara- 
tively insignificant  effects  produced  by  the 
engineer  in  works  done  by  blasting  operations 
as  compared  with  the  gigantic  dislodgments 
effected  by  nature  in  the  development  of 
analogous  forces.  He  gave  particulars  of  several 
extensive  blasting  operations,  including  the  two 
heaviest  on  record  at  Hell  Gate,  New  York,  in 
1876  and  1885  respectively.  He  also  gave  byway 
of  comparison,  statistics  concerning  many  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  upheavals,  some  7,000  of 
which  it  was  computed  had  taken  place  within 
historic  times,  and  from  the  effects  of  which 
many  millions  of  human  beings  had  perished, 
the  physical  character  of  vast  tracts  of  land 
having  been  transformed.  Passing  on  to  con- 
sider the  present  advanced  state  of  engineering 
science  and  practice,  the  President  observed 
that  we  were  rather  prone  in  the  present  day  to 
exalt  ourselves  at  the  expense  of  the  ancients, 
whom  we  were  wont  to  consider  as  possessing 
no  science  whatever  according  to  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  term.  But  he  pointed  out 


that,  although  text-books  of  the  ancients  ai 
other  similar  evidence  had  not  been  hand 
down  to  ub,  yet  in  many  instances  which 
named  a large  amount  of  scientific  skill  a: 
knowledge  had  been  manifested,  although  of 
different  character  from  that  of  the  present  da 
The  works  of  the  ancients,  he  said,  were  d 
tinguiBhed  for  their  massive  grandeur,  and  we 
typical  of  brute  force ; those  of  the  moder 
for  elegant  lightness  and  delicacy  of  deta 
ndicating  a higher  and  more  refined  cultui 
which  aimed  at  economising  material  ai 
power.  The  President  then  proceeded  to  poi 
out  that  many  modern  engineering  inventio 
and  scientific  discoveries  had  been  foreshadow 
in  the  past,  and  some  even  definitively  describe 
From  the  long  interval  between  the  predict! 
and  the  fulfilment  he  drew  a lesson  of  patien 
and  unresting,  but  not  restless,  perseverance 
our  work,  finally  pointing  out  that  the  progre 
of  science  was  very  far  from  being  measured  1 
its  material  achievements.  It  had  given 
standards  of  truth  at  once  absolute  and  acce 
sible,  and  great  as  had  been  its  mater: 
rewards,  its  moral  rewards  would  be  great 
still. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  Mr.  Jab 
Church,  Past-President,  proposed  a vote 
thanks  to  the  President,  which  was  second' 
by  Professor  Henry  Robinson,  Vice-PreBider 
and  cordially  passed. 

Having  acknowledged  the  same,  the  Preside 
announced  that  the  Council,  upon  his  propositic 
bad  nominated  Professor  Francis  Elgar,  LL.I 
F.R.S.,  of  the  Glasgow  University,  an  honora 
member  of  the  Society.  He  also  stated  th 
the  Council  had,  upon  his  motion,  instituted 
“ President’s  Premium  ” of  Books,  which  woe 
be  awarded  annually,  in  addition  to  the  oth 
premiums  awarded  by  the  Society  for  pape 
read  during  the  year.  He  then  made  t 
gratifying  announcement  that,  at  his  reque: 
Sir  Henry  Bessemer  (honorary  member)  h 
kindly  undertaken  to  present  to  the  Socie 
an  annual  premium  of  books,  to  be  designat 
“The  Bessemer  Premium.”  He  then  propoe 
that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given 
Sir  Henry  Bessemer.  The  proposition  w 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Barns  Kinsey  (member 
Council),  and  carried  with  acclamation. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  John  Goad,  the  sole  partner  of  the  fi: 
of  Messrs.  J.  & E.  Goad,  marble  quarrym 
and  statuaries,  of  Stonehouse,  Devon,  v, 
found  dead  in  bed  on  the  morning  of  the  21 
ult.  He  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  died  i 
heart  disease.  Mr.  Goad  was  a native  of  P 
mouth,  and  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a gran, 
mason  at  the  Laira  Granite  Works,  outsi 
Plymouth.  He  worked  on  the  Plymouth  a 
Harwich  Breakwaters  and  at  Dover  Pier.  Sir 
sequently  he  became  foreman  of  the  Aldem 
Docks,  and  then,  after  a time,  returning  to  i 
native  town,  started  business  as  quarryman  a 
statuary  in  partnership  with  his  brother,  w 
died  suddenly  in  June,  1877.  Mr.  Goad  carri- 
on probably  one  of  the  largest  marble  bn 
neBses  in  the  kingdom,  and  it  was  from  1 
quarries  that  the  Devonshire  marbles  so  larg^ 
used  in  the  new  Oratory  at  Brompton  we 
taken.  Mr.  Goad  leaves  four  sons  and  t- 
daughters  to  mourn  his  loss.  The  interme 
took  place  at  the  Plymouth  Cemetery  on  t 
28th  ult. 

Mr.  Robert  Warren  Best,  architect,  Exet; 
died  on  Monday  night,  after  a short  illnei 
in  his  fifty-seventh  year.  Mr.  Best  was  forme)' 
in  partnership  with  his  brother,  but  for  sot 
years  the  firm  has  been  known  as  Messrs.  Bd 
& Commin.  He  had  long  enjoyed  an  extensii 
practice,  and  held  several  public  appointment", 


Liverpool  Cathedral  Illuatrations. — V 

have  been  surprised  by  the  appearance  in  t 
pages  of  a contemporary  of  two  of  the  illustE 
tions  of  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  designs,  vi- 
the  interior  view  of  Messrs.  Bodley  & Garner 
and  the  interior  (looking  west)  of  Mr.  Brooks! 
which  are  evidently  reproduced  from  the  plats 
appearing  in  our  issues  of  Oth  and  16th  u 
respectively.  For  some  reason,  best  known  i 
themselves,  our  enterprising  contemporary  1 
thought  fit  to  adopt  this  course  withdi 
acknowledgment.  This  method  of  obtain! 
illustrations  is  highly  flattering,  no  doubt,  to  oi < 
selves,  but  as  to  its  propriety  we  will  leave  c 
readers  to  judge. 
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CATHEDRAL  FAQADES * 

. Cathedral  design  to-day  is  a matter  which 
is  exercising  to  a great  degree  the  critical 
faculties  of  every  architect,  and  all  our  minds 
are  falling  back  upon  recollections  and  studies 
of  the  great  churches  of  bygone  times  for 
standards  of  judgment  and  comparison;  as  well 
as  to  obtain  darts  and  stones  wherewith  to 
assail  the  declared  enemies  of  our  long- cherished 
and  precious  ideals.  But  our  subject  was 
chosen  and  the  occasion  of  its  discussion  deter- 
mined in  peaceful  times;  no  special  interest 
attached  to  it  then,  no  war-hatchets  were  being 
flourished  to  stimulate  public  excitement,  and 
nothing  much  had  been  said  or  written  to 
arouse  that  flame  of  enthusiasm  which  now  is 
so  keenly  burning  within  us  for  the  victory  of 
one  or  another  of  the  competing  masters.  Our 
simple  purpose  is  to  study  some  ancient  cathe- 
dral facades  for  the  encouragement  of  our 
imaginative  qualities,  that  we  may  derive 
lessons  from  them  which  may  be  useful  in 
our  ordinary  work  of  design,  and  that  they 
may  teach  us  how,  readily  to  see,  and  boldly 
to  take  advantage  of,  the  opportunities  which 
may  be  offered  us  of  doing  great  and  good 
architectural  work  in  whatever  buildings  or 
designs  we  may  be  occupied  with. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  cathedrals  as 
buildings  that  do  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  terms  possess  a front,  sides,  and  a back.  In 
this  country  they  are,  as  a rule,  planted  in 
ample  precincts  round  which  the  spectator 
roams,  enjoying  the  variety  of  grouping  and 
picturesque  and  effective  massing  of  towers  and 
transepts,  flying  buttresses  and  pinnacles,  gables 
and  roofs,  obtained  by  the  use  of  that  most 
artistic  arrangement  of  plan,  the  cruciform 
placing  of  nave,  transepts,  and  choir.  The 
crossing  lantern  tower  thus  really  becomes  not 
mly  the  central  object  of  interest,  but  is  de- 
pended upon  to  give  the  cathedral  idea  of 
majesty  and  beauty  to  the  church  ; in  fact,  the 
antern  tower  makes  the  cathedral ; and  its  im- 
Jortance  is  so  well  understood  in  England  that 
'he  cathedral  tower  has  become  to  us  the  idea 
>f  the  city  that  surrounds  it,  and  which  owes 
ler  place  among  the  cities  of  the  realm  to  itB 
iresence  in  her  midst.  Turner  the  painter's 
emark  that  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  made  London, 

3 simply  the  expression  of  a sentiment  that 
ach  one  is  conscious  of,  and  thoueh  London  of 
Vren’s  time  would  not  know  London  of  to-day, 
re  feel  brothers  of  the  men  who  built,  gazed 
pon,  and  loved  the  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  that 
re  know,  while  their  immediate  forefathers, 
rho  knew  it  not,  but  revolved  around  another 
xquisite  cathedral  lantern  as  their  sun,  seem 
lmost  mythical,  indistinct  and  distant  from  us 
*3  the  inhabitants  of  Pompeii  or  Herculaneum. 
The  great  skill  and  judgment  with  which  the 
tes  of  the  cathedrals  were  chosen  has  a great 
sal  to  do  with  the  way  in  which  they  dominate 
ie  surrounding  country.  The  cities  were  built 
their  shadow,  and  came  to  them  not  only  for 
ie  benefits  the  church  was  able  to  bestow,  but 
so  on  account  of  the  advantages  of  the 
rewdly-chosen  spot  in  the  centre  of  the 
rtile  plain,  or  upon  the  commanding  cliff, 
amove  St.  Paul’s  from  Ludgate-hill  to  the 
irrey  side  of  the  Thames,  and  it  would  become 
most  as  unimportant  in  the  London  landscape 
its  neighbour  Bedlam.  Salisbury  or  Canter- 
iry  Cathedrals,  removed  from  the  hearts  of 
eir  well-watered  plains  to  the  crown  of  one 
those  hills  which  surround  their  basins, 

>uld  lose  immensely,  not  only  in  charm  and 
auty,  but  also  in  dignity  and  power.  Take 
ucoln  or  Durham  from  their  proud  cliffs  to 
ne  more  gentle  and  accessible  eminences,  and 
)ir  whole  counties  will  seem  to  lose  crowns. 

Prom  many  and  various  points  of  view 
> cathedral  group  has  its  influence  and 
luty.  It  has  no  need  of  a front,  in  the  car- 
al  sense  of  the  term,  for  that  involves  sides 
1 back.  Its  position  and  site  demand  that 
d-eminently  the  building  must  be  the  centre 
[ nd  which  the  circumference  of  the  city  life 
lolves,  and  from  which  radiate  the  roads  of 
p county ; though  differing  in  almost  every 
ler  architectural  particular,  our  English 
Bhedrals  seem  in  the  closest  relationship 
Ih  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  in  possessing 
fcher  front,  sides,  or  back. 

|n  foreign  cathedrals  we  find  (where  lantern 
ers  are  exceptional)  that  the  chevet,  with 
['unapproachable  picturesqueness  and  grace, 
a,y  its  own  force,  the  chief  object  of  interest’ 


r papfir  hy  Mr.  A.  BereBford  Pite,  read  at  the 
mg  ot  the  Architectural  Association  on  the  29th  ult. 


The  radiations  of  the  flying  buttresses  practi- 
cally defy  the  competition  of  other  parts  of  the 
building,  and  the  western  is  but  the  end  of 
the  cathedral ; the  point  where  interest  con- 
centrates, where  the  greatest  skill  has  been 
expended,  and  where  every  part  is  made  to 
share  the  beauty  of  the  whole  is  behind  at  the 
back.  Surely,  then,  it  seems  anomalous  to 
talk  about  the  front.  At  every  angle  of  vision 
we  have  beautiful  grouping  and  perspective.  If 
the  front  is  the  face  of  the  building,  the  coun- 
tenance which  give 8 it  character  and  beauty,  at 
home  we  have  it  in  the  majestic  brow  of  the 
lantern  tower,  and  abroad  in  the  vivacious 
beauty  of  the  chevet.  But  neither  the  central 
lantern  towers,  with  their  groupings,  nor  the 
chevets,  can  be  described  as  facades. 

Cathedral  facades  in  England,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances with  which  we  have  been  dealing, 
are  exceptions  to  the  prevailing  principles  of 
cathedral  design.  In  each  case  that  we  shall 
consider  the  building  shares  with  its  fellows 
throughout  the  country  national  peculiarities 
of  site,  the  same  cruciform  plan,  central  tower, 
and  the  full  interest  of  every  portion.  The 
great  difference  that  distinguishes  them  from 
other  cathedrals  is  the  treatment  of  the  west 
front. 

The  orthodox  west  front  of  an  English 
cathedral  consists  of  the  end  of  the  nave  with 
its  gable,  a great  window  and  porches,  the  side 
aisles  being  generally  masked  by  towers,  which 
group  effectively  with  the  central  lantern.  To 
such  west  fronts  the  term  facade  cannot  be 
applied  to  distinguish  them  from  the  tran- 
sept and  eastern  fronts,  as  they  are  designed 
on  the  same  principles,  and  composed  of 
similar  gables,  windows,  porches,  and  oc- 
casionally flanking  towers.  Thus  these  fronts 
group  together,  each  obtaining  and  using 
features  from  its  neighbour,  and  the  towers  bear 
as  important  relations  to  the  north  and  south 
elevations  as  to  the  west  front.  In  all  these 
respects  the  west  fronts  of  Lincoln,  Peter- 
borough, and  to  a certain  degree,  Salisbury 
cathedrals  differ  from  all  others,  as  they  bear 
no  direct  relation  to  their  groups  of  buildings, 
to  which  they  are  merely  attached,  and  are 
practically  of  no  service.  These  are  exceptions 
not  of  eccentricity,  but  of  intellectual  power ; 
they  are  constructed  ornamental  facades,  to  be 
seen  from  a fixed  point  of  view.  Distinct  archi- 
tectural compositions,  as  complete  in  themselves 
as  framed  pictures,  which  they  further  resemble 
in  possessing  fronts  and  backs  but  without 
sides.  Freed  from  contributing  to  the  work  of 
the  edifice;  to  a great  extent  without  construc- 
tional restraints;  having  no  internal  thrusts 
to  resist  by  external  appliances ; they  stand 
uniquely  interesting  as  monuments  of  archi- 
tectural idealism.  No  underlying  rule  of  ritual 
confines  their  scheme;  no  mystic  symbolism 
inspires  the  imagination  of  the  beholder ; 
without  history  to  relate  of  chapter  or  canon,  or 
ceremony  to  emphasise  and  shroud  in  dim 
religious  life ; they  stand  before  us  purely  as 
the  embodiments  of  their  designers’  dreams  of 
beauty,  grandeur,  and  mystery  ; and  as  expo- 
nents of  their  belief  in  the  manifold  powers  of 
their  art  to  impress  and  delight  the  beholder  of 
the  House  of  God. 

Two  of  these  three  facades,  those  of  Peter- 
borough and  Salisbury  Cathedrals,  are  wholly 
the  work  of  their  individual  architects,  while  at 
Lincoln  an  Early  Norman  front  was  expanded 
into  the  facade  by  an  architect  of  the  same 
thirteenth  century  which  witnessed  the  erection 
of  all  three.  These  facades,  unlike  lantern 
towers,  octagons,  or  chevets,  were  not  produced 
by  series  of  logical  architectural  developments 
and  evolutions,  but  solely  are  the  achievements 
of  the  determined  originality  and  genius  of  their 
designers,  who,  let  us  remember,  by  the  way, 
were  probably  unable  to  draw  elevations  to  a 
small  scale  of  any  use  or  comprehensiveness. 

Though  these  three  erections  are  embraced 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  that  century  when 
Gothic  architecture  has  reached  its  purest  and 
most  Classic  development,  they  widely  differ  in 
conception  and  treatment,  while  possessing  very 
interesting  links  with  each  other.  In  each, 
ornamental  sculpture  and  decorative  archi- 
tectural forms  are  used  as  materials;  light-and- 
shade  is  sparingly  introduced,  and  perspective 
and  grouping  are  avoided;  there  is  an  absence 
of  any  false  representations  of  the  building 
behind,  a fault  not  uncommon  in  Italian  cathe- 
dral facades ; breadth  and  dignity  are  sought 
by  the  use  of  severely  simple  lines  of  great 
magnitude ; rhythm  is  obtained  by  judicious 
repetitions,  the  horizontal  tendency  is  preferred 


to  the  vertical ; and  withal  there  is  adjustment 
to  the  concealed  masses  of  the  buildings  beyond. 
These  three  cathedrals  only  in  England  can  be 
said  to  be  illustrations  of  the  principles  of  pure 
fa9ade  design,  the  great  majority  of  fronts  that 
remain  being  simply  elevations  of  the  ends  of 
their  cathedrals ; but  among  them  there  are 
notable  variations  from  the  rule,  of  which 
Wells  is  a deeply  interesting  instance  that  we 
cannot  include  in  our  present  consideration. 
Ely  stands  by  itself  in  composing  the  flanks  of 
the  western  transepts,  with  the  great  tower  and 
fine  angle  turrets,  into  a great  facade  of  striking 
dignity  and  beauty  ; but  it  has  little  in  common 
with  the  underlying  principles  of  the  group  of 
three  facades  we  have  taken,  as  all  its  effects 
are  produced  by  a masterly  treatment  of 
essential  parts  of  the  cathedral.  The  western 
towers  of  Lichfield  and  Durham  enter  into  tlie 
composition  of  their  respective  buildings  in  a 
way  which  precludes  their  consideration  as 
distinct  fronts.  York,  Canterbury,  and  West- 
minster all  exemplify  what  we  can  describe  as 
the  accustomed  principles  of  cathedral  design. 

Abroad,  however,  the  western  front  is  con- 
stantly made  the  subject  of  special  design. 
The  facades  of  Continental  cathedrals  form 
too  great  a subject  to  be  fully  taken  into 
consideration  in  a paper  without  extended  and 
comprehensive  study,  but  we  will  refer  amorg 
them  to  three  great  French  west  fronts  which 
contain  rich  food  for  reflection  and  digestion. 
In  earlier  times  to  the  great  cathedral  era  the 
architects  of  the  Romanesque  period  were  most 
assiduous  aud  fertile  in  their  imaginative  com- 
positions for  western  facades,  of  which  St. 
Pierre,  Angouleme,  furnishes  a most  piquant- 
example.  In  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame, 
Paris,  we  have  a very  beautiful  instance  of  the 
value  of  a wise  use  of  liberty  in  design.  The 
west  front  expresses  the  end  of  the  church  in 
a simple  manner  with  great  simplicity  and 
breadth  ; an  open  arcade,  however,  is  carried 
across  the  nave  wall  to  connect  the  towers  for 
the  purpose  of  masking  the  gable  of  the  roof 
behind,  and  thus  procures  that  due  relation  of 
horizontal  to  vertical  lines  which  is  the  peculiar 
charm  of  this  front,  bestowing  that  exact 
balance  and  just  proportion  which  make  it 
uniquely  perfect  among  Gothic  cathedrals. 
The  means  used  are  so  simple  that  we  wonder 
why  the  idea  has  not  been  followed  again  anc) 
again.  How  many  fronts  and  designs  for  fronts 
are  broken  up  and  spoiled  by  unseemly  gaps 
between  the  nave  gable  and  flanking  towers  ? 
Height  and  breadth  are  both  secured  for  the 
whole  facade  by  this  open  arcade,  which  lightly 
and  gracefully  lifts  the  nave  wall  above  the 
gable,  and  with  its  strongly-accentuated  cornice 
links  the  twin  towers  together.  I know  of  no 

fa9ade  (for  this  courageous  treatment  places  tho 
front  among  examples  of  fa9ade  design)  that 
can  compare  with  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  for 
exquisite  simplicity  of  line  and  majestic  elegance 
of  proportion.  We  should  also  notice  how  well 
the  height  of  the  towers  is  adjusted  to  the  side 
views  of  the  cathedral  in  which  they  play  an 
important  part.  It  is  instructive  to  compare 
this  facade  with  that  of  Amiens,  where  the  nave 
gable  is  masked  with  a similar  arcade,  which, 
however,  stops  between  the  towerB,  and  in  spite 
of  the  great  height  of  the  front,  all  its  superb 
magnificence  of  detail,  and  the  unusual  grandeur 
of  all  its  parts,  we  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
same  lofty  sense  of  grace  and  beauty  as  at  Notre 
Dame.  Of  these  towers  the  late  Mr.  Street,  in 
remarking  upon  the  comparative  effects  of 
height  in  English  and  French  cathedrals,  says  : 

“ The  towers  of  the  west  front  of  Amiens  only 
look  like  towers  when  seen  from  the  west  front. 
When  seen  from  the  side  in  connexion  with  tho 
church,  they  shrink  into  mere  turrets.”  A 
somewhat  similar  design  to  these  two  instances 
has  been  adopted  by  the  architect  of  Rheims 
Cathedral ; a much  larger  arcade  than  either 
those  at  Paris  or  Amiens  crownB  the  west  front 
and  stretches  across  the  towers,  like  Notre 
Dame,  just  below  the  light  and  graceful  belfriesy 
the  arcade  rises  from  a strongly-accentuated 
stringcourse,  but  instead  of  being  finished 
under  a pronounced  cornice  above,  is  crowned 
by  an  array  of  pinnacles  and  gablets,  among 
which  appears  the  nave  gable  properly  decorated 
for  the  occasion.  The  upper  portion  of  this 
fa9ade  is  more  successful  than  the  lower  stories, 
which  are  too  much  broken  up;  the  unequalled 
wealth  of  sculpture  that  has  been  lavished  upon 
it  scarcely  tells  as  it  might,  for  lack  of  broad 
enclosing  lines  and  surfaces.  We  must  not  pass 
away  from  Rheims  without  observing  the  tran- 
sept gables  and  towers,  which  form  separate 
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fronts  of  great  beauty  and  simplicity  of  design, 
as  the  ornament  here  is  very  successfully 
restrained  and  richly  massed,  the  effect  of  the 
caryatide  arcade  beneath  the  gable  being 
superb.  One  cannot  but  reflect  how  much  more 
majestic  and  satisfactory  these  fronts  are  than 
the  western  fagade,  with  all  its  gorgeousness 
and  scale. 

We  have  taken  these  three  French  cathedrals 
into  consideration  because  in  each  of  their  fronts 
ornamental  arcades  were  added  to  obtain  lines 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  special  effects  of 
designed  facades,  and  in  so  doing  the  customary 
limits  of  cathedral  design  were  passed,  and  those 
of  more  imaginative  composition  entered  upon.* 


FATAL  FALL  OF  WALLS  IN  HOLLOW  AY- 
ROAD. 

Last  Saturday  afternoon  the  front  walls  of  several 
houses  in  the  Holloway-road,  which  were  in  course 
of  demolition,  were  blown  down,  killing  five  persons. 

At  the  inquest  held  on  Wednesday, 

George  Nutt,  a carpenter,  said  he  was  employed 
by  Mr.  Heath,  builder,  of  Liverpool-road,  and  had 
charge  of  the  work  of  pulling  down  the  old  houses 
in  question.  He  was  assisting  in  this  work  on 
Saturday.  The  houses  were  two  stories  high  and 
had  shop-fronts,  and  some  of  them  had  iron  girders. 

By  Saturday  last  the  roofs  had  been  removed,  as 
well  as  the  back  walls  and  most  of  the  upper  story. 

He  left  shortly  after  noon.  Mr.  Heath  had  not  then 
visited  the  place  since  the  preceding  Tuesday.  The 
witness  added  that  he  had  erected  hoardings  round 
•other  similar  works,  and  ho  did  not  know  why  a 
hoarding  was  not  put  up  in  the  present  instance. 
Replying  to  the  foreman,  the  witness  said  he  did  not 
think  it  was  necessary  to  fix  more  shores.  By  the 
Coroner.— He  was  sure  the  party-walls  were  bonded 
into  the  front,  but  whether  the  front  wall  was 
bonded  into  the  first  adjacent  old  house  which 
remained,  he  could  not  say.  Usually  when  old 
buildings  were  pulled  down  the  practice  was  to 
clear  away  floor  after  floor  in  regular  order  ; but  in 
the  present  case  his  orders  were  to  leave  the  front 
wall  intact. 

John  Heath,  builder,  Liverpool-road,  said  be 
arranged  with  the  surveyor  to  the  Turuell  Estate  to 
pull  down  the  old  premises  in  question  and  take  the 
materials.  He  began  the  work  just  after  Christmas. 
He  had  not  visited  the  place  since  last  Tuesday 
week.  He  was  not  aware  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  him  to  iuform  the  District  Surveyor  or  the 
Local  Vestry’s  Surveyor  of  Highways  of  his  inten- 
tion to  demolish  the  houses.  A licence  was  required 
for  the  erection  of  a hoarding.  It  was  his  intention 
to  leave  the  front  wall  standing  as  a barrier  until 
the  site  was  utilised  for  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings, when  a hoarding  would  have  to  be  provided. 
He  did  not  keep  the  wall  standing  in  order  to  profit 
by  its  being  utilised  as  an  advertising  station. 

Mr.  George  McDonell,  the  District  Surveyor,  said 
that  if  the  wall  in  question  had  been  reported  to 
him  as  dangerous,  it  would  then  have  been  his  duty 
to  see  to  the  safety  of  the  public.  Personally  he 
should  have  shored  the  wall  up,  but  it  might 
reasonably  have  been  deemed  to  be  safe  as  it  was. 

Mr.  Charles  Higgins,  Surveyor  to  tho  Islington 
Vestry,  deposed  that  in  the  case  of  buildings  about 
to  be  erected,  the  builder  must  give  notice  to  the 
District  Survoyor  as  well  as  the  local  Surveyor  of 
Highways  ; but  there  wasnot!.:ng  in  the  Metropolis 
Local  Management  Act  requii  ing  notice  to  be  given 
of  any  intention  to  pull  down  an  old  edifice. 

Mr.  H.  n.  Collins,  District  Surveyor  for  the 
Eastern  Division  of  the  City  of  London,  said  that 
the  remains  of  the  party -walls  of  the  houses  in 
question  showed  that  the  walls  were  not  properly 
tied  together. 

The  jury  returned  a verdict  of  Accidental  Death, 
adding,  however,  the  following  rider  to  the  ver- 
•dict : — 

“The  jurors  are  of  opinion  that  the  work  of  the  demo- 
lition of  these  houses  should  not  have  been  left  in  the 
hands  of  two  men, — a carpenter  and  a labourer, — without 
the  close  superintendence  of  the  builder,  who,  the  jury 
consider,  should  have  visited  tho  place  more  frequently. 
They  further  believe  that  had  he  properly  inspected  the 
premises,  and  seen  the  condition  in  which  the  wall  was 
left,  this  would  hare  led  to  the  proper  Bhoring  of  the 
wall  in  front,  in  which  case  probablv  the  present  catas- 
trophe would  have  been  averted.  Further,  they  recom- 
mend the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  procure  powers 
ao  that  the  District  Surveyors  shall  have  control  over  the 
pulling  down  of  old  houses  as  well  as  the  erection  of  new 
ones.” 


The  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company,  of  St. 

Petersburgh-place,  Bayswater,  and  elsewhere, 
has  succeeded  in  acquiring  a reputation  for 
good  milk  and  dairy  produce,  which  it  supplies 
under  what  we  believe  to  be  unexceptionable 
sanitary  conditions,  Mr.  W.  Eassie,  C.E.,  being 
the  Company’s  inspector  of  farms  and  dairies. 
As  will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement  in  our 
present  number,  the  Company  is  about  to  issue 
shares  and  to  take  up  a portion  of  its  unissued 
capital.  

* To  be  continued. 


PAYMENT  1’OK  QUANTITIES. 

M'LACHLAN  AND  ANOTHER  1’.  GRANT. 

This  action,  which  has  been  tried  before  Mr. 
Baron  Huddleston,  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  this 
week,  was  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  to  recover  a sum 
of  120/.,  which  they  alleged  was  due  to  them  from 
the  defendant  upon  a bill  of  quantities  and  other 
preliminary  expenses  connected  with  a proposed 
building  which  the  defendant  contemplated  erecting 
under  the  direction  of  the  plaintiffs  as  architect  and 
surveyor  respectively.  The  defence  was  ultimately 
reduced  to  a question  of  amount.  The  following 
particulars  of  the  case  are  taken  from  the  Times 
report:—  . , , 

The  plaintiff  M ‘Lachlan  is  an  architect,  and 
CucksoD,  the  other  plaintiff,  was  the  surveyor  em- 
ployed to  assist  the  former  in  taking  out  the  quan- 
tities. The  defendant  conducts  a large  school  for 
ladies  in  South  Kensington.  It  appeared  that  in 
1884  she  was  desirous  of  building  a large  college  for 
ladies,  to  accommodate  800  pupils,  at  Kensington. 
The  plaintiffs’  case  was  shortly  as  follows :— Miss 
Grant  had  consulted  him  upon  the  subject  of  the 
building,  and  engaged  him,  after  some  negotiation, 
to  prepare  the  preliminary  plans,  &o.,  for  the  pro- 
posed buildiDg.  He  had  told  her  that  her  suggestion 
that  the  cost  would  be  about  2,000/.  was  too  little, 
and  had  all  along  insisted  that  5,000/.  would  be 
nearer  the  cost.  The  plans  were  prepared,  sub 
mitted  to,  and  approved  by  Miss  Grant,  and  the 
question  of  quantities  discussed.  The  plaintiffs' 
case  was  that  she  knew  that  these  wore  to  be  taken 
out  by  him  in  order  to  obtain  the  builders’  tenders 
which  she  desired.  No  special  bargain,  it  was 
alleged,  had  been  made  as  to  what  those  should  cost, 
and  tho  plaintiffs’  case  was  that,  therefore,  they 
were  entitled  to  be  paid  a fair  price  for  the  work, 
and  also  the  cost  of  lithographing  them,  viz.,  20/. 
This  price  of  quantities,  it  was  submitted,  was  2 per 
cent,  upon  the  lowest  bond  fide  tender.  Tenders 
had  been  advertised  for,  and  seventeen  were  sent 
in  by  r different  builders,  ranging  from  5,787/.  to 
4, 832/.  for  the  first  sixteen,  while  the  seventeenth 
was  3,268/.  But  it  wes  submitted  that  this  latter 
tender  was  a bogus  one,  and  that  this  being  so,  the 
sixteenth  tender,— viz.,  4,S53/.,— was  practically  the 
lowest  tender,  and  the  one  upon  which  the  plaintiffs 
were  entitled  to  their  2 per  cent,  commission.  Mr. 
M’Lachlau  altogether  denied  Miss  Grant’s  conten- 
tion, viz.,  that  he  had  given  her  to  understand  when 
she  had  consented  to  the  quantities  being  taken  out 
that  their  cost  would  be  a mere  trifle, — about  £ per 
cent.  He  stated  that  she  must  have  been  mistaken, 
for  he  never  mentioned,  nor  could  he  have  ever  men- 
tioned, so  small  a percentage  ; it  was  unheard  of  in 
the  profession,  where  the  percentage  varied  from  14 
to  2i  per  cent.,  according  to  the  class  of  work.  It 
was  further  urged  that  it  was  Miss  Grant’s  own  fault 
that  the  work  had  not  gODe  on  to  completion,  as  she 
refused  all  the  tenders  as  too  high,  and  had  made 
out  an  estimate  for  herself,  which  camo  to  2,300/., 
but  which,  as  the  learned  Judge  pointed  out,  did 
not  estimate  for  stairs  or  drains, — two  very  essential 
adjuncts  to  a house.  Miss  Grant's  case  was  that  she 
was  only  bound  to  pay  the  plaintiffs  f per  cent,  on 
the  lowest  of  the  seventeen  tenders.  The  lowest  of 
these,  Williamson’s, — viz.,  3,268/.,  — which  the 
plaintiffs  alleged  was  not  a bondfide  one,  she  sub- 
mitted was  bond  fide,  and  called  Air.  Williamson  to 
prove  it.,  and  ho  stated  that  he  could  have  done  the 
work  at  a profit  for  that  figure.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  case, 

Mr.  Baron  Huddleston  proceeded  to  sum  up,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  that,  he  had 
always  considered  the  manner  in  which  architects 
were'  paid  was  most  unsatisfactory,  for  their  being 
paid  5 per  cent,  upon  the  total  cost  made  it  to  their 
interest  to  run  tho  builder's  expenses  up  as  high  as 
possible.  His  Lordship  thought  it  would  be  a very 
great  advantage  if  the  society  which  governed  that 
profession  would  make  some  alteration  in  such  an 
invidious  system  of  remuneration. 

The  jury,  without  retiring,  found  for  the  plaintiffs 
for  120/.,  the  full  amount  claimed. 


GOVERNMENT  TENDERS. 

Sib, — Having  written  last  year  on  the  subject 
of  Government  tenders,  and  the  desirability  of 
the  various  departments  being  asked  to  com- 
municate to  persons  tendering  a list  of  the 
tenders  received,  it  may  be  well  that  your 
readers  should  be  informed  that  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  and  the  Receiver  of  the 
Police  have  kindly  agreed  to  and  commenced 
this  practice.  The  former  have  also  arranged 
that  Buch  tenders  shall  be  opened  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  parties  tendering,  and  this  was 
first  done  in  the  case  of  the  fire-engine  station 
at  Stoke  Newington  in  November  last. 

Her  Majesty’s  Office  of  Works  has  not  yet 
consented  to  do  so,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  soon  be  induced  to  follow  the  above 
examples  and  conform  to  the  almost  universal 
practice  of  architects.  The  change  of  Govern- 
ment gives  an  opportunity  for  the  Central 
Association  of  Master  Builders  to  lay  the 
matter  before  the  new  First  Commissioner,  and 
urgently  request  a favourable  decision. 

H.  S. 


THE  EXAMINATION  IN  ARCHITECTURE' 

Sir, — It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  hope  ! 
entertained  by  such  a representative  of  th: 
Institute  as  Mr.  Cates  should  tally  with  thosi 
that  I ventured  to  indulge  in  when  serving  o:| 
the  Institute  “long”  Committee,  under  th 
chairmanship  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt) 
namely,  that  there  should  be  a closer  connexioio 
between  the  Institute  and  the  Association.  I 
was  then  considered  unneeded  by  both  bodiesef 
but  the  next  Institute  Committee,  under  thti 
auspices  of  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  took, — perhapi 
unconsciously, — the  first  step  towards  it  b , 
abolishing  the  Institute  “ Student  class, ’a 
thus  throwing  the  entire  educational  work  upoil 
the  Association. 

This  work  has  been  taken  up  with  the  charaq 
teristic  energy  of  the  younger  body,  while  th.i 
Institnte  has  given  great  facilities  for  the  pro 
secution  of  tho  work  by  throwing  open  its  fini 
(but  draughty)  library  to  the  members  of  tht! 
Association,  and  by  giving  its  President  a sea 
on  the  Council. 

And  now  Mr.  Cates  advocates  Btudentaj 
classes  connected  with  the  Institute  and  undei 
the  guidance  of  the  Association.  Should  th: 
closer  bond  be  drawn,  it  need  not  imply  any  loi 
of  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  junior  member? 
who  could  continue  to  hold  their  ordinary  mee’ 
ings  nnawed  by  the  seniors. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  Associatioii 
has,  perhaps  for  administrative  reasons,  dilutelj 
the  fine  old  system  of  mu/ualhelp  and  criticisij 
which  made  the  Class  of  Design  of  twenty  yeaia 
ago  the  most  enjoyable  thing  in  the  professioij 
Now,  Visitors  are  appointed  to  criticise  tli 
works  submitted  at  all  the  numerous  classes 
and  are  not  paid  for  their  responsible  service: 
which  seems  hardly  fair  to  them,  while  lei 
turers  and  other  instructors  do  receive  a fee.  i 

A closer  connexion  with  the  Institute  migl< 
improve  the  visiting  system,  and  leave  room  ft] 
the  system  of  mutual  instruction  as  well,  an. 
it  always  appeared  to  me  that  the  one  comprij 
hensive  body  might  gain  some  advantage  <; 
every  rung  of  the  ladder  when  each  becomo 
the  step  to  the  one  above  it. 

A very  simple  examination, — for  which  i 
principal  could  prepare  his  pupil  at  the  cost  i 
a few  minutes  a day, — might  well  limit  membd; 
ship  to  those  who  could  show  some  capacity  f 
becoming  architects,  such  as  by  setting  up  | 
simple  elevation  and  section  of  a given  objete 
by  pointing  out  the  palpable  distinctions  1: 
tween  any  two  styles  of  architecture,  or  by  ai) 
other  simple  evidence  of  an  appreciation  i. 
form. 

A Past-President  of  the  Associations 


THE  REGISTRATION  OF  PLUMBERS.' 
Sir,— I have  read  with  much  interest  t 
account  of  the  meeting  convened  by  t 
Plumbers’  Company  [p.  196,  ante'].  I d 
dially  sympathise  with  the  Master  in  1 
laudable  endeavour  to  increase  the  efficien: 
of  the  plumbers,  and  I have  no  doubt  1 
that,  if  carried  out  with  a due  regard  c 
existing  interests,  it  may  be  productr 
of  good.  I have  no  wish  to  discoura 
their  efforts,  but  I cannot  help  thinking  tl 
the  Company  do  not  go  far  enough.  It  is  ; 
very  well  to  register  the  existing  plumbers,  l 
not  one  word  is  said  in  the  report  about  e^ 
catiDg  the  future  race.  Surely,  sir,  this 
quite  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  than  ref 
tration ; in  fact,  so  much  so  that  it  ought  : 
to  be  overlooked,  and  I would  submit  that  I 
question  of  educating  or  apprenticing  yon 
plumbers  is  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  f 
Worshipful  Company.  My  views  on  this  mat: 
are  pretty  well  known  in  the  trade,  for  I h 
written  and  spoken  much  on  the  apprem 
question.  Tho  Tylers  and  Bricklayers  some  ye 
ago  determined  to  “ increase  the  efficiency  ’j 
the  bricklayers,  and  to  that  end  offered  j 
miums  to  working  masters  to  take  boys  s 
to  thoroughly  instruct  them  in  the  mystei 
of  the  trade,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  scheme i 
met  with  fair  success.  I should  like  to  see: 
Plumbers’  and  other  companies  follow  in  tl 
wake,  for  I am  convinced  that  the  old  sys; 
is  the  proper  one.  You  cannot  have  good  w 
men  unless  they  have  been  properly  tan. 
The  National  Association  of  Master  Built 
being,  four  years  ago,  keenly  alive  to  the  g 
and  pressing  necessity  for  improvement  in  t 
workmen,  issued  a circular  to  the  whole  of: 
trade  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  cal 
on  them  to  take  steps  to  revert  to  the  old  sys 
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of  apprenticeship.  This  applied  to  plumbers  as 

well.  They  also  issued  a memorandum  of  sug- 
gestions as  to  premiums,  &c.,  with  a form  of 
indenture.  This  is  now  being  very  generally 
acted  upon  in  the  provinces.  I cannot  but 
regret  that  Mr.  Shaw  has  not  asked  builders 
to  assist  in  his  conferences,  as  suggested 
by  Mr.  Henshaw,  as  I see  that  two  of 
your  correspondents  state  that  the  builders 
employ  by  far  the  largest  number  of  plumbers. 
Therefore  the  thought  occurs, — What  is  to 
bo  the  sad  fate  of  the  master  builders 
and  those  men  who  cannot  register  ? For,  to 
jlidge  by  a remark  made  by  the  chairman,  there 
is  a sort  of  doubt  as  to  their  admittance.  He 
“ thought  there  could  be  no  objection  to  admit 
builders  ” on  certain  conditions.  It  is  almost 
certain  from  this  remark  that  the  Plumbers’ 
Company  are  not  very  eager  to  hold  out  the 
hand  to  builders,  although  Mr.  Shaw  says  in 
his  letter  that  they  are.  Plumbers  must  re- 
member that  they  have  been  having  “ a rare 
good  time  of  it  ” of  late,  but  this  sanitary  craze 
will  not  always  be  as  fashionable  as  at  present. 
By  and  bye  perhaps  the  public  may  employ 
builders  again,  although  they  may  not  be 
registered,  and  notwithstanding  their  being 
only  “ messers  ” and  “ tinkers.” 

Stanley  G.  Bird 
28a,  Upper  George- street,  Feb.  3. 


“PLUMBERS  AND  PARLIAMENT. 

Sir,— I am  glad  to  learn  from  the  President, 
who  from  holding  that  position  for  several 
years  must  be  an  authority  upon  the  subject 
[see  p.  218,  ante~\,  that  the  Central  Association 
of  Master  Builders  still  continues  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  building  trade. 
No  one,  I am  sure,  would  think  of  accusing 
the  Association  of  “ dabbling  in  a noisy  and 
ostentatious  manner  in  matters  which  are  being 
dealt  with  by  others.”  May  I ask  what  the 
‘ matters  ” may  be,  and  who  the  “ others  ” 
are  ? Surely  the  President  is  not  alluding  to 
the  Plumbers’  Company,  who  are  clearly 
satisfied  to  go  their  own  way,  and  evidently 
do  not  require  the  assistance  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

No,  sir;  it  is  the  apathy  and  inactivity  of  the 
Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  that  I 
take  exception  to.  There  are  many  important 
questions  at  the  present  time  affecting  the 
building  trade  which  should  be  taken  up  and 
discussed,  and,  if  considered  expedient,  dealt 
Frith  by  such  an  Association.  One,  and  not 
the  least,  is  the  question  of  plumbers  working 
different  hours  in  the  winter  months  from  all 
other  trades. 

I The  fact  is,  that,  although  we  possess  a so- 
palled  Central  Association,  the  members  of  the 
pudding  trade  do  not  stand  by  each  other,  and 
his  is  one  of  the  main  difficulties  to  any  reform 
Being  carried  out.  F. 


recommendations,—  indicative  of  the  locality  through 
which  it  passes,  and  altogether  appropriate. 

I enter  into  no  argument  to  enforce  my  proposal 
the  c rounds  for  it  being  so  self-evident. 

February  2nd,  1886.  E.  Q.  W. 


; the  new  street  from  Piccadilly 

TO  NEW  OXFORD-STREET. 

Sir,— Your  “note”  of  last  week  [p.  192]  en- 
tourages us  to  believe  that  the  Metropolitan 
doard  of  Works  will  not  adopt  for  their  approach 
rom  St.  James’s  to  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury, 
ny  designation  like  to  Criterion  - avenue’ 
iirocadero-drive,  or  Pavilion-walk,— indicative 
Jr  oacb  of  these  may  be  to  the  Local  Board 
nd  Vestry  orders  of  mind. 

■ Here  is  opportunity  of  commemorating — as, 
ndeed,  in  Buch  a thoroughfare  should  be  com- 
memorated— the  topographical  associations  of 
is  course.  The  new  street  traverses  the  ancient 

■ anore  of  Bleomund  and  St.  Giles,  component 
irts  of  the  more  ancient  and  yet  prebendal 
•lanor  of  Ruggemere.  If  this  last  be  deemed 
’ be  too  archaic,  St.  Giles  too  “low,”  and 
rleomund’s  Bury  or  Bloomsbury  too  common- 
ace,  an  equally  applicable  alternative  remains 
ive  the  good  old  local  name  of  Soho  to  a street 
iat  passes  along  and  in  portions  crosses  over 
® actual  site  of  Soho-fields,  which  were  known 
ider  that  style  long  before  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
outh  yielded  the  day  at  Sedgemoor. 

W.  E.  Milliken. 


SEWAGE  PURIFICATION  AT 
GUILDFORD. 

Sir  — 1 do  not  complain  that  the  patentees 
and  advocates  of  any  of  the  existing  methods  of 
producing  sewage  sludge  should  do  their  best  to 
prevent  investigation  of  a process  which  is 
shown  by  competent  chemical  analysis  to  “ pro- 
duce marvellous  effects  upon  sewage  ” ; to  such 
an  extent,  indeed,  as  to  raise  the  fear  that  “ all 
those  who  are  now  labouring  in  this  field  of 
research  may  cease  to  work.”  But  the  public, 
to  say  nothing  of  myself,  have  a right  to  expect 
that  these  gentlemen  should  adhere  to  truth  in 
their  criticisms. 

Mr.  Arthur  Angell,  in  the  Builder  of  this  day’s 
date,  makes  a mis-statement  when  he  says  that 

Dr.  Thresh  has  taken  upon  himself  to  publish 
the  particulars  of  the  trials  made.”  I am  not 
aware  how  Dr.  Thresh,  who  was  not  present  at 
any  one  of  them,  could  have  done  so;  and  a 
reference  to  his  paper  in  your  columns  discloses 
no  undertaking  or  attempt  of  the  kind. 

With  regard  to  the  other  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Angell,  in  assumedly  an  official  capacity,  I 
have  to  request  you  to  publish  the  two  following 
letters  to  and  from  the  proper  representative  of 
the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority  of  Guildford. 

Francis  R.  Conder,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
Guildford,  January  30,  1886. 

[Copy.] 

Guildford,  3)th  .Tan.,  1886. 

To  Henry  Peak,  Esq.,  Borough  Surveyor 
Guildford. 

• Sir,J-.JMlow,  me  t0  cal1  J°ur  attention  to  a statement 
“*“e,d  Arthur  Angell/1  without  date,  printed  in  the 
Builder  of  to-day  to  the  effect  that  “ no  real  and  serious 
idea  of  adopting  Mr  Conder's  process  was  ever  entertained 
by  the  authorities'  of  Guildford. 

In  face  of  the  courteous  attention  which  I have  received 
trom  the  Mayor  and  other  authorities  of  Guildford,  your- 
self  induded;  of  your  report  of  8th  December  last  ■ and 
of  the  operations  now  in  progress;  I have  to  ask  on  what 
authority  the  above  statement  lias  been  m-.de,  in  the  name 
ot  the  Public  Analyst  for  the  Borough  of  Guildford.”— I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Fbancis  R.  Condbb,  M.Inst.C.E 
LCopy.] 

Dear  Sir,— Replying  to  your  note  calling  my  attention 
to  a statement  in  to-day’s  Builder,  by  Mr.  Arthur  Angell 
to  the  effect  that  “no  real  and  serious  idea  of  adopting”’ 
your  process  of  sewage  purification  "was  ever  entertained 
by  the  authorities  of  this  town,”  t will  only  remark  that 
that  gentleman  can  have  no  grounds  for  his  assertion  • as 
instructions  were  given  by  the  Mayor  and  Committee  to 
allord  you  a full  opportunity  to  experiment  at  the  town', 
expense. 

The  adoption  or  otherwise  of  your  system  will,  I pre- 
sume, depend  on  the  final  results  which  you  are  able  to 
show ; but  I should  be  sorry  to  feel,  with  Mr.  Angell  that 
the  authorities  are  simply  trifling  with  you  in  the  mktter 
and  intentionally  wasting  the  ratepayers’  money  in  paying 
for  the  said  expenments.-I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully" 
Hbnbt  Pbak, 

Surveyor  to  the  Guildford  Urban 


I waited  a few  days  until  a good  batch  of  address- 
cards  had  come  in,  and  then  sent  them  to  the 
packers  with  orders  to  send  off  the  packages  to- 
which  they  related.  I intended  these  as  a first 
instalment,  but  the  packers  thought  these  were  all 
the  address-cards,  and  that  whero  there  were  no 
such  cards,  the  address  was  to  be  obtained  in  the 
usual  way  by  opening  the  envelopes.  Directly  I 
found  this  had  been  done,  I ascertained  that  no  one 
but  the  packer  employed  had  seen  the  envelope* 
opened,  and  then  ordered  them  at  once  to  be  re- 
closed; and  the  process  of  return  has  sinoe  been 
carried  out  in  batches  as  the  address-cards  have 
come  in.  Many  competitors  have  not  written  yet. 

that  is  the  whole  mystery  of  the  case.  I am 
very  sorry  for  the  mistake  (which,  however,  is  of 
little  practical  consequence,  as  scarcely  one  com- 
petitor has,  in  fact,  been  desirous  not  to  reveal  his 
name),  but  I can  assure  all  competitors  that  it 
occurred  at  least  a fortnight  after  the  making  of 
intact'™1^  Prev*ous  *°  every  envelope°was 

Should  any  of  the  more  irritable  and  suspicious  of 
the  persons  who  have  written  so  rudely  to  me 
require  anything  beyond  this  statement,  it  might, 

1 think,  occur  to  them  that  if  thero  had  been  any 
tampering  with  the  envelopes  which  it  was  desired 
to  conceal,  a voluntary  proposal  to  return  them 
unopened  would  never  have  been  made. 

Would  you  further  permit  me  to  say  how  much 
1 regret  the  impossibility  of  reporting  to,  or  dis- 
cussing with,  so  large  a number  of  professional 
gentlemen  the  opinions  formed  on  the  relative 
merits  of  their  varied  and  skilful  designs,  and  to 
ask  competitors  (with  whom  I have  the  greatest 
sympathy)  kindly  to  have  a little  consideration  in 
their  turn  for  the  endless  worry  and  thankless 
trouble  which  an  open  competition  entails  upon 
„ , r * , The  Hon-  Sec. 

C ranley  Lodge,  Cheltenham, 

January  30,  1886. 
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Sanitary  Authority, 
3,  Market-street,  Guildford  Jan 
To  F.  R.  Conder,  E9q.,  M.Inat.C.E. 


CHELTENHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


^at  the  new  street  now  being  made 
'.connect  Holborn  and  Piccadilly  is  in  search  of  a 

beg  to  suggest,  through  your  valued  paper,  that 
>0  called  Giles- way  ” or  “St.  Giles-way.” 

'this  would  be  distinctive  and  short,— both  great 


SlR,— Complaints  have,  I hear,  been  published 
that  some  competitors  have,  on  the  return  of  their 
address-envelopes,  found  that  they  have  been  opened 
and  reclosed.  I have  also  myself  received  several 
such  complaints,  some  of  them  worded  with  so  little 
courtesy  or  reasonableness  that  I have  no  wish  to  be 
brought  into  direct  communication  with  the  writers. 
Will  you  therefore  kindly  allow  me  to  explain  what 
happened  with  respect  to  these  envelopes  ? 

The  several  van-loads  of  packing-cases,  as  they 
arrived  las’,  summer,  were  placed  in  a separate 
room  at  the  school,  and  given  into  the  charge  of  one 
of  the  first  firms  in  Cheltenham  to  unpack  and  hang 
in  such  a way,  that  when  desired,  each  set  of  plans 
might  be  restored  to  its  own  case.  As  the  process 
of  selection  proceeded,  the  same  firm  unhung  and 
repacked  the  discarded  plans.  Last  of  all,  the  plans 
selected  for  the  assessor  were  packed  and  sent  to 
him.  On  the  return  of  these  the  award  was  made, 
and  the  envelopes  belonging  to  the  premiated 
designs  were  opened  by  the  Chairman  before  the 

Board.  All  the  other  envelopes  were,  at  that  time, 

unopened,  but  attached  to  the  respective  packing- 
cases  ready  to  guide  their  return.  The  Governors 
were,  of  course,  at  perfect  liberty  to  open  them  after 
the  award,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  competitors 
might  prefer  to  send  address-cards,  not  necessarily 
disclosing  their  names,  and  to  have  their  address- 
envelopes  roturned  unopened,  and  I advertised 
accordingly. 


Sir, — The  superscription  to  this  letter  may  sound 
at  first  severe  and  uncalled  for,  but  the  sequel  will. 
I think,  justify  the  epithet. 

As  a warning  to  business  firms  who  put  reliance  in 
references  before  opening  accounts  with  strangers 
I beg  you  will  allow  me  to  relate  how  I have  un- 
wittingly become  the  victim  of  a speculating  builder. 

One  of  this  genus,  hailing  from  a southern  suburb,, 
called  on  me  to  purchase  constructional  ironwork  for 
some  buildings  he  was  about  to  erect  on  land  he  had 
taken  direct  from  the  freeholder,  who  was  to  advance- 
money  in  the  usual  way,  under  the  direction  of  a 
reputable  firm  of  surveyors. 

Not  knowing  the  builder,  I asked  him  for  cash  or 
satisfactory  references,  and  he,  preferring  the  latter 
course,  gave  me  the  freeholder’s  surveyors’  and 
another  apparently  respectable  name.  My  inquiries- 
of  the  surveyors  led  me  to  consider  that  I was  not 
incurring  any  unusual  risk,  and  the  builder  solemnly 
engaged  to  paycash  on  the  usual  10th  of  the  month. 

The  ironwork  was  delivered  to  tho  buildings,  and 
signed  for  by  the  builder  himself,  but  when  the  pay- 
day arrived  he  made  all  sorts  of  plausible  excuses, 
which  culminated  in  rounds  of  abuse  upon  being- 
pressed  for  payment,  and  on  making  inquiries  in 
the  neighbourhood  I found  that  the  ironwork  was 
never  used  in  the  buildings  at  all,  but  was  soon 
after  delivery  reloaded  and  carted  away,  no  one- 
seems  to  know  where,  and  timber  beams  used  instead. 

I should  say  that  timber  was  specified,  but  the- 
builder  said  he  would  use  iron  as  likely  to  make  a 
better  job,  and  assist  the  letting  or  selling  of  the 
buildings  at  a better  price. 

I at  once  issued  a summons  from  the  Lord  Mayor’s- 
Court,  returnable  in  eight  days.  The  builder  took  no- 
notice ; judgment  was  Bigmed,  with  no  result ; and 
on  an  execution  being  put  in  his  house,  it  was  found 
that  he  owed  more  rent  than  it  was  likely  his  goods 
wonld  realise  under  the  hammer,  and  consequently 
the  sheriff  withdrew. 

I cannot  attach  any  moneys  payable  to  the  builder, 
because  the  surveyors  say  that,  although  he  may- 
draw  money  on  account  by  permission,  no  money  i$> 
yet  legally  due,  as  the  buildings  are  not  up  to  the 
requisite  height,  and,  besides,  there  are  a number 
of  “ s top  orders  ” to  be  satisfied. 

I must  now  either  give  up  the  chase,  or  “ provo 
means”  to  the  Court’s  satisfaction  before  a judgment 
summons  can  issue,  but  which  I despair  of  doing 
under  the  circumstances. 

I have  since  found  out  that  the  second  reference 
whom  I unfortunately  did  not  see,  for  the  reasons 
above  stated,  is  actually  the  man  who  is  acting 
as  the  builder’s  manager  ! 

Surely,  sir,  this  is  a distinct  fraud,  although  my 
lawyer  says  it  is  not.  Anyhow,  if  not  a legal  fraud 
it  is  certainly  a moral,— or,  rather,  an  immoral 
one,  of  the  worst  type. 

Lawyers  are  now  so  indifferent  about  pursuing 
matters  of  this  kind,  as  under  the  “ new  rules  ” they 
cannot  make  good  costs,  that  they  advise  clients  to- 
put  up  with  the  first  loss  as  the  least,  rather  than 
fight  out  a really  good  case.  I have  experienced 
this  many  times  of  late. 

Possibly  the  builder  I refer  to  may  read  this ; 
if  so,  I trust  he  will  feel  a little  remorse,  and,  at 
least,  abstain  from  making  fresh  victims. 

An  Ironman. 


-VI. 


FOUNDATIONS. 

UNDERPINNING. 

HHE  operation  of  underpinning,  in  which 
concrete  is  almost  invariably  employed, 
generally  consists  in  putting  a new 
foundation  under  a wall  or  pier  which  has  shown 
si^ns  of  failure  through  insufficient  foundation. 

It  is  also  carried  out  in  the  cases, — very  fre- 
quently happening, — where  an  additional  story 
has  to  be  put  under  the  building  on  one  side,  or 
each  side,  of  a wall,  without  rebuilding  the  wall. 
The  kinds  of  soil  that  have  been  mentioned  in 
reference  to  ordinary  foundations  are  equally 
likely  to  be  found  when  it  is  a question  of  under- 
pinning. If  the  ground  is  quite  satisfactory, 
the  new  foundations  may  be  simply  such  as 
would  be  put  if  the  wall  were  being  newly 
built.  If  it  is  not  perfectly  reliable  the  concrete 
must  be  made  wider  in  the  trench  so  as  to 
secure  greater  spread  of  footings,  and,  if  by 
going  deeper  a better  foundation  can  be 
obtained,  the  cost  of  doing  this  in  a case  of 
underpinning  should  be  incurred,  although  it 
might  not  be  necessary  if  the  wall  were  then  to 
be  built;  for  the  damage  that  may  result  from 
even  a small  settlement  is  a sufficient  reason 
for  increased  expenditure.  If  the  foundation  is 
very  bad,  it  may  be  a question  whether  the  idea 
of  underpinning  should  not  be  abandoned  and 
the  wall  rebuilt  on  an  artificial  foundation  that 
can  be  more  easily  put  in  as  a whcJe  than  in 
parts. 

Underpinning  is,  however,  not  only  a very 
frequent  operation,  but  one  that  is  almost  in- 
variably carried  out  without  gross  failure,  to 
say  the  least,  and  its  success  is  due  to  the  care 
usually  taken  in  employing  the  best  workman- 
ship and  materials. 

The  general  principle  on  which  walls  are 
underpinned,  is  to  arrange  the  work  in  sections 
of  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  in  length,  to  select,  as  far 
possible,  those  parts  that  are  the  weakest, 
shown  by  their  signs  of  failure,  and  to  deal 
with  them  in  the  first  instance.  It  may  gene 
rally  be  assumed  that  those  parts  of  a wall  that 
are  sound  will  carry  the  superstructure  during 
the  short  time  required  for  re-building  a piece 
that  is  only  just  long  enough  to  give  room  for  a 
man  to  work.  The  places  to  be  first  dealt  with 
are  selected  so  that,  by  putting  in  alternate 
lengths,  or  by  leaving  two  or  three  lengths 
between  those  which  are  first  underpinned, 
there  is  enough  of  the  old  foundation  left  to 
carry  the  wall  above,  aud  when  the  new  pieces 
of  foundation  have  had  time  to  become  firmly 
set,  the  intermediate  pieces  may  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way.  When  the  wall  is  in  a toler- 
ably good  condition,  the  operation  is  simple  and 
safe.  Portland  cement  concrete  is  used,  and 
hard  bricks  of  good  shape  laid  in  Portland 
cement  made  up  with  clean  sand  in  the  propor- 
tion of  two  parts  to  one  of  cement.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  to  pin  up  the  new  work 
tightly  under  the  old  wall  using  tiles  or  slates 
if  necessary,  and  the  work  must  be  carried  on 
with  sufficient  deliberation  to  allow  the  concrete 
and  brickwork  to  set. 

But  questions  of  underpinning  are  generally 
complicated  by  considerations  of  support  for 
the  dead  weight  of  the  wall  or  of  the  resistance 
to  the  outward  thrust  of  a building  that,  for  the 
time,  is  standing  without  the  support  from  the 
adjoining  structure  which  it  has  hitherto  had. 
Thus,  shoring  and  underpinning  go  together, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  consider  here  so  much  of 
the  larger  question  of  shoring  as  has  special 
application  to  this  subject. 

It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  a wall  which 
is  being  underpinned  should  not  sink  at  all 
<3urmg  the  operation,  or  at  least  not  in  an 
appreciable  degree.  If  that  should  happen  to 
it,  the  result  will  be  seen  in  fractures  at  the 
junction  with  adjoining  walls,  in  distinct  cracks 
along  the  cornices  or  junctions  of  ceiling  and 
wall  in  each  room  in  the  building,  and  derange- 
ments in  the  level  of  floors,  perhaps  even  in  the 
elope  of  roof  gutters.  In  order  to  support  any 
heavy  load  the  best  mode  (that  is  the  mode 
which  will  be  least  liable  to  accident  and  most 
economical  of  material)  is  to  put  a strut  or  prop 
directly  under  it.  If  this  cannot  be  done  the 
best  thiDg  is  to  get  a sufficient  beam  under  it, 
which  beam  is  supported  by  struts  or  props. 
The  work  may  be  done  in  a third  way,  by  putting 
the  prop  obliquely  as  in  a raking  shore.  But 
unless  there  is  something  solid  within  the  build 
ing,  at  the  point  where  the  head  of  the  raking 
shore  comes  against  it,  any  settlement  in  the 
wall  which  throws  weight  on  the  shore  may 


cause  serious  damage  owing  to  the  thrust  which 
will  be  brought  to  bear  agaiust  the  wall  by  the 
head  of  the  shore.  Such  shores  are  not,  there- 
fore, suitable  means  of  support  for  heavy 
weights  unless  they  are  placed  at  points  where 
they  meet  the  resistance  of  a cross  wall  or  a 
strong  floor.  When  a raking  shore  is  expected 
to  carry  any  serious  weight  it  should  be  made 
out  of  “ half  timber,”  or  at  least  of  “ die 
square”  stuff, — that  12  in.  by  G in.  or  7 in.  by  7 in. 
or  stronger,  as  deals  or  planks  are  useless  for 
such  a purpose. 

It  is  also  specially  important  that  a building 
should  not  bulge  outwards  while  its  wall  is 
being  underpinned.  This  may  be  prevented  by 
the  use  of  a raking  shore,  which  is  often  the 
only  possible  expedient,  but  is  subject  to  the 
objection  just  named.  The  best  thing  to  use  is 
a flying  shore, — that  is,  one  which  is  placed 
horizontally  from  the  building  requiring  support 
to  some  building  opposite  to  it,  thus  “ flying” 
across  vacant  ground  or  a public  way.  If  the 
span  is  not  very  great  a few  scaffold -poles 
judiciously  placed  and  made  tight  will  give  all 
the  resistance  to  outward  thrust  that  is  required. 

The  shoring  being  fixed,  a shaft  is  sunk 
down  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  wall  at  the 
spot  where  the  underpinning  is  to  be  begun 
It  will  be  of  the  full  length  of  the  piece  of 
new  foundation  that  is  to  be  put  in  and  of  a 


the  first  instance,  leaving,  perhaps,  just  so  much 
as  is  thought  to  be  necessary  to  carry  the  fee:-; 
of  a few  shores.  By  this  plan  the  excavation  ii 
got  out  of  hand,  aud  more  ready  access  i 
obtained  to  the  base  of  the  wall  than  by  th:  I 
slower  process  of  sinking  shafts.  This  should 
never  be  permitted,  as  the  earth  so  remove? 


provides  the  best  means  of  obtaining  supponi 
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for  shores  while  new  foundations  are  bein 
built.  The  work  should  be  done  wholly  b 
sinking  shafts  against  the  surrounding  wallil 
until  the  whole  is  finished,  and  an  isolated  masu 
of  earth  remains  in  the  middle  of  the  sit«( 
This  is  called  the  “ dumpling,”  and  it  can.b| 
removed  when  the  underpinning  has  been  doui:| 
One  instance  of  mismanagement  will  illustrate 
these  observations,  and  teach.  In  a case  when 
a sub-basement  had  to  be  formed,  the  worj 
was  begun  by  putting  up  raking  shores  made  cj 
9-in.  deals,  resting  upon  the  bottom  of  thtj 
original  basement.  As  much  of  the  earth  ai 
could  be  removed  without  digging  very  cloj^ 
to  the  feet  of  the  shores  was  then  excavate* 
down  to  nearly  the  bottom  of  the  sub-basemen  : 
The  shores  soon  showed  by  bending  that  gren; 
weight  was  being  brought  upon  them,  tit 
lumpsof  earth  began  to  yield,  the  partitions  i: 
the  adjoining  house  became  broken  from  thi 
party-wall,  and  the  doors  in  them  becami 
tightly  fixed.  More  shores  were  then  pq. 
together  with  flying  shores,  as  it  was  by  thsl; 
time  obvious  that  an  accident  was  iinmineiE 
The  wall  sank  bodily  some  few  inches,  causic:; 
large  expense  to  the  builder,  which  fortunate.: 
was  the  extent  of  the  mischief. 

It  has  been  shown  by  some  experiments  th;l 
concrete  swells  in  setting,  and  this  has  bee 
thought  to  be  an  advantage  in  underpinning 
But  any  perceptible  expansion  would  be  i| 
injurious  as  a settlement.  If  concrete  is  man 
of  good  stones  in  close  contact,  and  the  cemen 
ing  material  is  well  slacked,  there  will  be  i 
expansion, — which  is  the  best  thing  that  ck 
happen. 
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width  that  will  give  room  for  the  workmen. 
If  the  wall  above  is  so  bad  that  the  short 
length  that  iB  dealt  with  will  not  do  without 
support,  a strong  “needle”  must  be  put 
through  it  at  a convenient  height  above  the 
base  of  the  wall,  taking  care  that  the  brick- 
work close  above  the  needle  is  sufficiently 
sound.  If  there  is  no  brickwork  sound  enough 
for  this  purpose  the  wall  should  not  be  under- 
pinned, but  rebuilt.  Usually  a piece  of  “ whole 
timber,”  12  in.  or  14  in.  square,  is  put  through 
the  wall,  each  end  being  wedged  tight  up  from 
a sill  lying  parallel  with  the  wall  on  each  side 
of  it,  or  the  ends  of  the  needle  may  be  propped 
up  with  short  stout  pieces  of  timber  from 
such  Bills.  But  it  is  better  to  use  as  needles 
short  lengths  of  rolled  iron  joists,  for  one  such 
joist,  12  in.  by  4 in.  or  12  in.  by  6 in.,  will 
require  a hole  not  more  than  a third  (or  at 
most  half)  of  the  width  of  a timber  needle. 
The  execution  of  the  work  in  several  sections 
aB  above  described  presents  no  difficulty. 

When  a new  basement  story  has  to  be  formed 
by  means  of  excavating  and  underpinning  (or 
a sub-basement,  as  is  not  unfrequently  done) 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

4,063,  Gully  Trap.  J.  Philips. 

The  gully  tank  is  provided  with  a cast-iron  til 
having  a hinged  grate,  and  at  one  end  a rectanguh 
bent  overflow-pipe,  dipping  into  the  tank  to  form 
trap.  The  overflow  pipe  discharges  into  the  hea 
of  a drain  connected  directly  with  the  sewer.  Ov) 
the  top  of  the  bent  pipe  is  an  inspecting  box,  havi\ 
a hiDged  lid,  and  the  pipe  itself  is  provided  witE 
removable  air-tight  cover.  Thn  cast-iron  top  [~ 
bedded  on  thick  tarred  felt,  or  in  cement. 

9,207,  Mats,  Staircase  Treads,  &c. 

Into  the  perforations  of  a metal  grating  are  fixi 
indiarubber  blocks,  which  may  be  formed  of  war 
scraps,  &c.  Or  indiarubber  strips  are  bound  t 
screwed  together  with  wood  or  other  strips. 

11,533,  Window-sash  Fastener.  J.  Parker.: 
A catch  is  pivoted  on  a plate,  which  is  fixed', 
the  window-frame  in  such  a manner  that  it  k 
forward  when  the  lower  sash  is  closed,  and  presi 
on  a plate  on  the  meeting-rail  which  secures  t 
sash.  A screw  fixed  on  a swinging  plate  at  the  si 
of  the  sash-frame  prevents  rattling. 

15,032,  Fireplaces.  J.  Wostenholme. 

The  side  and  back  of  the  solfd  fire-clay  fire-baski 
of  openslow  combustion  stoves  aie  provided  witE 
number  of  holes  leading  from  an  air-chamber  mat 
either  in  the  back  of  the  fire-basket,  or  between- 
and  the  back  plate.  Air  supplied  to  the  chamt 
through  the  under  part  of  the  stove  is  heated,  3 
passing  through  holes  made  in  the  side  of  1 
stove,  mingles  with  and  assists  the  combustion  1 
the  gases  arising  from  the  fuel. 

16,979,  Copying  Drawings.  J.  Scbenki 
hofer. 

A slate  colour  is  produced  on  paper  by  a soluti 
of  iodine  and  potassic  oxide.  The  drawing  is  tl 
copied  on  the  coloured  paper  with  a bleach: 
liquid,  consisting  of  a solution  of  hyposulphate 
soda.  The  drawing  thus  produced  is  used  a: 
negative  to  print  from  on  sensitive  paper. 

17,003,  Enamelled  Metal  Work.  W.  F.. 
E.  H.  Simpson. 

The  design,  when  of  large  size,  instead  of  be 
produced  in  rectangular  sections,  as  is  usual, 
divided  into  pieces  of  a convenient  size  along 
lines  corresponding  to  the  principal  outlines  in  1 
figure.  The  shading  is  emphasised  by  the  free 
of  repousse  work,  which  is  hammered  up  before  1 
enamel  is  applied.  In  cases  where  the  metal  is  t 
and  the  relief  high,  it  may  be  backed  with  cemer 
17,043,  Water  Crane.  Ransome  & Rapier- 
The  jib  of  the  crane  is  bolted  on  to  a basin  c 


the  matter  requires  greater  care,  particularly  luoJluul  „„ 

as  all  the  walls  round  the  site  have  to  be  dealt  ing>  -with  trunnions  on  each  side  working  in  beari 
with.  There  is  a strong  disposition  in  snch  a in  an  outer  basin,  which  terminates  at  the  bott 
case  to  dig  ont  the  soil  from  the  new  story  in  | of  a hollow  pivot.  This  pivot  allows  for  a 
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aontal  motion  of  the  jib  and  the  removal  of 
residual  water  when  the  jib  is  tipped  up.  The  jib 
is  counterbalanced  by  a weight  hanging  inside. 

16,950,  Portland  Cement.  W.  Smith. 

Calcareous  sands  are  mixed  with  clay  or  shale 
other  combination  of  silica,  alumina,  and  iron 
oxides  in  suitable  proportions.  The  mixture  it 
powdered,  made  into  any  suitable  shapes  if  desired, 
or  dried,  calcined,  and  finely  ground. 

10,394,  Ventilating  Greenhouses.  C.  Law- 
rence. 

Chambers  for  the  inlet,  or  inlet  and  outlet  of  air, 
are  formed  of  wire-gauze  along  the  sides  or  ends 
of  the  greenhouse.  Openings  to  these  chambers 
occur  at  equal  intervals  along  the  outside,  provided 
with  shutters  by  which  the  inflow  or  outflow  air  may 
be  in  tome  degree  regulated.  The  top,  bottom, 
and  ends  of  the  chambers  are  inclined  to  each  other 
for  directing  the  air.  Any  form  of  ventilator  may 
'be  used  which  allows  air  to  pass  out,  but  prevents 
its  return.  In  addition  to  the  ventilator  a valve 
•shutter,  controlled  by  a hanging  chain,  may  bo 
applied  to  an  opening  in  the  roof  communicating 
with  a similar  chamber. 

16,409,  Kitchen  ltanges.  J.  McJ.  Shaw. 

A flange  projecting  downwards  is  cast  or  fixed 
the  hot-plate  of  kitchen-ranges  on  one  or  both  sides 
of  the  fireplace,  so  that  when  an  open  fire  is  being 
aised,  some  of  the  gases  may  be  directed  round  the 
-oven  instead  of  passing  directly  to  the  chimney. 
Other  plates  are  fixed  to  this  flange  parallel  to  the 
front  of  the  range  to  prevent  cold  air  entering  the 
flues  surrounding  the  oven. 

16,902,  Hoists,  J.  W.  Styles. 

The  chain  or  rope  is  attached  to  the  largest  of  two 
barrels  on  the  same  shaft.  An  independent  rope  is 
connected  to  the  small  barrel,  and  carries  a counter- 
weight. On  the  rims  of  the  large  barrel  a brake- 
strap  is  arranged,  and  a coiled  spring  may  be  en- 
closed beneath  them  to  assist  or  supersede  the 
counterweight. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Jan.  15. — 657,  W.  Wade,  Preventing  Down 
Draughts  and  Smoky  Chimneys. 

Jan.  17.— 728,  P.  Le  Due,  Thumb  Latch. 

Jan.  18. — 746,  J.  Warhurst  and  W.  Carter,  Pre- 
venting Draughts.— 755,  P.  Claudel,  Calculating 
Instrument. 

Jan.  19. — 794,  A.  Thomas,  Automatically  Flush- 
ing Drains,  &c. — 802,  R.  and  J.  Dempster,  Fireproof 
Construction.— 804,  J.  Scott,  Rough  Plate  Glass.— 
805,  W.  Jukes  and  W.  Kershaw,  Ornamentation  of 
Sheet  or  Plate  Glass.— 820,  C.  Jensen,  Decorating 
Plaster  of  Paris,  Wood,  &c.— 829,  J.  Stidder,  Flush- 
ing  Water-closet  Pans.— 830,  R.  Boyle.  Ventilators. 
— 838,  B.  Ramsdeu,  Ladders.— 842,  W.  Wardle  and 
M.  Shillito,  Ventilating  Fans. 

Jan.  20. — 858,  W.  Towler,  Cisterns. — 883, 
Phillips  and  S.  Wise,  Indicator  Lock.— 891, 
Hodges,  Joint  for  Pipes.— 905,  T.  Young,  Door 
Lock  Spindle. 

Jan.  2L — 923,  H.  Buchan,  Water-closets.  — 930, 
W Bartholomew,  Water  Waste  Preventing  Cis 
ferns. — 967,  G.  Slatter,  Ventilating, 
i Jan.  22.-974,  A.  Allmack,  Bell  Battery.— 977, 
!I.  Nicholls,  Neils.— 979,  W.  Leggott,  Regulating 
(Fanlights,  Ventilators,  &c.— 990,  J.  Green  anc 
iOthers,  Kitchen  Ranges.— 1 007,  J.  Spong,  Auto 
jtnatic  Fire  Alarm. 

Jan.  23. — 1,036,  E.  Hawkes,  Screws,  tec. — 1,039 
ID.  Veit,  Door  Locks. 

$ Jan.  25. — 1,075,  A.  T)eas,  Service  Cisterns  an 
■•valve  Apparatus  for  Water-closetj. —1,086  F. 
(Wendling,  Paint.— 1,088,  H.  Hunting  and  A.  Teller’ 
Machines  for  Mortising  and  Dovetailing.— 1,091  j! 
iPeckover,  Stone  Saws. 

' 26.— 1.126,  C.  Alison,  Cements  and  Plasters 

-1,138,  A.  Bergmann,  Locks.— 1,139,  T.  Walton 
luever  Locks  and  Latches.— 1,149,  H.  Hartung 
Door  Checks. — 1,163,  H.  Vaughan,  Plant  for  Dry- 
ing Bricks.— 1,168,  D.  Winter,  Automatic  Door 
it-loser  and  Checks. — 1,171,  F.  Balbi,  Composition 
tor  Sharpening  Edged  Tools. 

Jan.  27. — 1,206,  G.  Whitehead,  Ventilator  or 
>himney  Cowl.— 1,216,  T.  Causnett  and  R.  Leadley, 
M/Upboard  Turns  or  Fastenings.— 1,230,  J.  Radford, 
•securing  Door  Knobs  to  Spindles.— 1,233,  W. 
Bartholomew  and  E.  Reynolds,  Flushing  Syphons. 

• Jan.  28. — 1,282,  J.  O’Callaghan,  Securing  Door 
.Handles  or  Knobs  to  Spindles. 

I PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

4,519,  J.  Davison,  Soil  and  Waste  Pipe  Venti 
-i.tor.— 13,352,  E.  Aldous,  Chimney  Top. — 14,352, 

- Winn,  Syphonic  Apparatus.— 14,381,  A.  Carey 
nd  A.  Jack,  Portland  Cement.— 15,038,  W.  Collis 
. entilating  Vertical  Sanitary  and  other  Pipes.— 

H‘  BoLten>  Coupling  the  Ends  of  Pipes.— 
0,518,  W.  Robertson,  Ornamental  Woodwork.— 
».5v7,  R.  Brown,  Batten  Nail. — 15,608,  D. 
ilaister  and  Others,  Movable  Partitions,  &c.— 
>,684,  G.  Sowerby,  Load  Glazing.— 15,847  D 
o well , Casement  Window  Stay.— 30,  e!  Jones' 
ombination  Shovel,  Riddle,  and  Sieve.— 146  J Per- 
son, Fireproofing  Buildings.— 6,849,  J.  Dewny, 
.^<363,  B.  Clarke,  Apparatus  for  Opening 
ad  Closing  Ventilators,  &c.-14,921,  J.  Sephton 
ad  J.  Evans,  Chimney  Pots.— 15,003,  E.  Benn 
tumney  Pote.-15,327,  A.  Rickaby,  Slotting  and 


Planing  Machines.— 15,553,  W.  Atkins,  Door  Bolt. 

15,609,  D.  and  E.  Glaister,  Apparatus  for 
Securing  and  Automatically  Releasing  Doors.— 
15,753,  C.  Wells,  Ventilating  Tunnels.— 76,  C.  Wells, 
Decorative  Material  for  Walls. 

12,222.  S.  Smith,  Working  Window-sashes. 
14,100,  E.  D'Eye,  Cowl.— 14,815,  L White,  Portia 
Cement.  — 15,001,  J.  Cant,  Ventilation.— 15.255, 
Shanks,  Water-closets. — 15,272,  J.  Davies,  Opening, 
Closing,  and  Fastening  Doors,  &o.— 15,487,  J.  Chew, 
Lever  Window-sash  Fastener.— 15,512,  W.  McGowan 
Screw-drivers,  Gimlets,  &c.— 15,689,  II.  Stockman! 
Concrete  Mixing  Machines.— 15,870,  W.  Lea,  Hot- 
air Heating  and  Ventilating  Stove.— 13,775,  J. 
Cockrane,  jun.,  Cowl.— 14,981,  VV.  Reid,  Pneumatic 
Chimney-cowl. — 15,554,  A.  Harris,  Ventilation  of 
Sewers. — 15,752,  P.  Lawson,  Enamelled  Paint. — 
15,760,  J.  Longden,  Cement.— 15,860,  H.  Doulton, 
Joints  of  Stoneware  Pipes.— 15,880,  E.  Palmer 
Open  Trough  Water-closets.— 16,015,  W.  Foulis, 
Apparatus  for  Heating  Buildings,  &c.— 16,096,  H. 
Haddan,  Terraces  and  Flat  Roofs.— 190,  D.  Wilson, 
Slotting  Machines. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  turn  monthi. 

1,476,  W.  Walton,  Ascending  Tall  Chimneys,  &c. 
—2,934,  A.  Ransome  and  T.  Wilkie,  Wood  Planing 
an  i Moulding  Machines. — 3,435,  J.  Brown  and  T, 
Porter,  Climbing  Chimneys,  Steeples,  &c.— 3,751, 
D.  Faulds,  Joint  for  Pipes.— 3,836,  W.  Brown  and 
H.  Clayton,  Sinks  and  Traps.— 6,980,  W.  and  B. 
Jones,  Locks  and  Keys.— 10,864,  T.  Milo,  Door- 
Knockers. — 1,102,  R.  Warwick,  Colouring  and 
Decoratiug  Plastering  Work.—  2,817,  E.  Aldous, 
Ventilating  Apparatus.— 3,477,  T.  Wilson  and  H. 
Johnson,  Chimney  Cowls.— 4,209,  F.  Henderson 
Flushing  Apparatus.  — 4,239,  J.  Miller  and  C. 
Cameron,  Washhouse  Bins  and  Flushing  Drains. — 
3,443,  J.  Lowe,  Planes. — 3,607,  G.  Sowerby,  Venti- 
lators.— 3,660,  J.  Lewis  & C.  Rawlings,  Firegrates 
and^Stoves. — 3,839,  E.  Gardner,  White  Lead. — 
6,077,  G.  Thynne,  Sanitary  and  other  Pipe  Joints.— 
9,154,  W.  Joy,  Cement.  — 9,469,  W.  Macfarlane, 
Closets  and  Urinals.— 13,346,  W.  Lake,  Door  Locks! 
--3,012,  R.  Ilale,  Joint  Connexions  of  Sanitary 
Drain  and  other  Pipes. — 4,018,  E.  &,  E.  H.  Ludlow, 
Attaching  Door-knohs  to  Spindles.  — 4,205,  1'. 

Vergara,  Stoves  and  Firegrates.—  4,331,  W.  Thomp- 
son, Painters’  Platforms,  &c.— 5,189,  A.  Lake, 
Concrete  Lights  for  Roofs,  &c.— 15,406,  J.  Laybolt, 
Saw-sets. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Jan.  25. 

By  Thomas,  Peykr,  4 Milks. 

Ashford,  Kent — The  Royal  Oak  Hotel,  partly  free- 
hold and  partly  copyhold  £1,900 

The  Market  Hotel, 71  years,  ground-rent  11Z.  10s.  3,000 

The  Freehold  Brewery,  including  Plant,  4c 1,150 

The  Marlborough  Hotel,  and  Malthouse,  partly 

freehold  and  partly  copyhold  2,650 

22,  High-street,  and  Malthouse,  freehold 1,300 

Jan.  20. 

By  Broad,  Phitcuabd,  & Wiltshibb. 

Fulham — 39,  Lillie-road,  66  years,  ground-rent 

51.  6s.  8d 

By  Towhbs,  Williamson,  & Ellis. 

Bayswater — 33,  Westbourne  Park,  63  years, 

ground-rent  HI 1,150 

By  Walker  & Runtz. 

City,  Skinner-slreet— Ground-rent  of  6°Z.  a year, 

reversion  in  73  years  1,410 

Whitechapel— Wentworth-street— Freehold  Plot  of 

Land,  area  432  ft ; 

By  H.  Rctlby. 

Kilburn— 117,  Pembroke-road,  76  years,  ground- 

rent  81.  10s  

Jan.  27. 

By  D.  J.  Chattell. 

West  Ch'slehurrt  — A Plot  of  Freehold  laud, 

la.  2r.  34p 

Jan.  28. 

By  Messrs.  Chadwick. 

Lambeth — 29to38,  Princes-street,  23years,  ground- 

rent  95f 3 850 

By  Hhbring,  Son,  & Daw. 

Highgate  Hill— The  Residence,  “ Grove  Cottage," 

T3  years,  ground-rent  37 1 i 903 

By  Dean,  Burnett,  & Eldbidgb. 

City— 52,  Gresham-sireet,  freehold,  area  920  ft.  ...  10  260 

Croydon — 1 and  2,  Elm  Cottages,  freehold ’ 

By  G.  Robins. 

Chelsea — 183  and  190,  King’s-road  ; 2,  Walpole- 
street;  and  7,  25,  27,  and  29,  Ovington-street, 

including  mortgage 3 160 

By  Farebbothbb,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co. 

City— 7,  Lothbury,  freehold,  area  2,130  ft 43,! 

Kentish  Town  — 172,  Camden-Btreet,  24  years, 
ground-rent  PI.  8b ; 


years, 


groand- 

ground- 


Islington — 3,  William-street, 

rent  41 

27  and  29,  Brooksby-street,  23 

rent  10Z 

Clerkenwell  — 14,  Rydon-crescent,  43  years,  ground- 

rent  8Z.  8s 550 

Holloway— 85,  Audover-road,  freehold 466 

Hoxton  — 8,  9,  and  10,  Napier-slreet,  18  years, 

ground-rent  9 1 050 

8toke  Newington — 41,  Alien-road,  76  years,  ground- 

rent  9 1 265 

63  and  66,  Alien-road,  freehold  900 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Clapham — The  Prince  of  Wales  Public -house, 

26  years,  no  ground-rent  360 

Wandsworth-road — No.  415,  83  years,  ground- 

rent  loZ 750 

North  Kensington— 21,  Appleford-road,  79  years! 

ground-rent  71. , 220 


Camberwell— 17,  Albert  terrace,  freehold  £385 

Southwark  — 114,  St.  George’s-road,  43  years, 

ground-rent  71.  1 s 615 

City-road  — 69  and  61,  Prevost-stroet,  19  years 

ground-rent  4Z 206 

T.  By  W ohs fold  & Hayward. 

Dover—  40,  Trevmioustreet,  freehold 235 

1 mid  2,  Clyde  Cottage?,  freehold  616 

BucKland,  near  Dover— Five  Freehold  Cottages  ...  225 

Dover— 3.  Charlton-plaee.  freehold  056 

The  Three  Compasses  Public  house,  freehold 6<  5 

19,  Finijis  Hill,  freehold  175 

Jan.  28. 

By  Norton,  Tbist,  Watnky.  4 Co. 

Kingston— Three  Plots  of  Freehold  Land  1 500 

Norbiton— A Plot  of  Freehold  Land.  3a.  lr.  12p....  l’,520 
New  Maldon — Freehold  Meadow  Land,  6a.  lr.  25p.  600 

Jan.  29. 

By  Hards  4 Jknkinson. 

Oxford-street — No.  184,  term  45  years,  ground- 

rent  15'Z ' 6310 

Croydon — 10,  Morland-road,  freehold  1,410 

Lewisham— 35,  Elmira-street,  freehold ’l35 

1,  2,  and  3,  Pettett’s  Buildings,  freehold 295 

Hagger8tou— 71  and  73,  Whiston-street,  freehold...  840 
By  Fubbbr,  Price,  & Fubbeb. 

King’s-cross  — 23,  Manchester-street,  69  years, 

ground-rent  5 Z 730 

Edgware-road— No  6(2,  and  Stabling,  36  years, 

ground-rent  1 5Z 810 

By  Baker  4 Sons. 

Hoxton  — 36a,  Grange-street,  51  years,  ground- 

rent  RZ.  10s 350 

Transvaal,  South  Africa — Seveu  Farms,  containing 

39,163  acres  490 


MEETINGS. 

Satubdat,  Fbbbuaby  6. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors. — Mr.  T.  Buck- 


worth  on  “ The  Sale  of  Foods  and  Drugs  Act.”  6 p n 
Monday,  February  8. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — Lectures  on  Sculpture  : Mr. 
A.  8.  Murray  on  “ Bas-Relief  in  Rome."  8 p.m. 

Surveyors’  Institution.— Nr.  H.  B.  Hans  Hamilton  on 
“ Rights  of  Foreshore."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures).  — Professor  H.  S. 
Hele  Shaw  on  ‘‘The  Methods  of  Reducing  Friction.” 
8 p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Mr.  A.  W. 
Blomfield  on  "Church  Architecture,  Past  and  Present.” 
Inventors’  Institute. — 8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  Fbbecaby  9. 

Royal  Institution. — Mr.  R.  8.  Poole  on  *•  Naucralis.” 
III.  3 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.—  (1)  Discussion  on  Mr. 
Stromeyer’s  paper  on  “ The  Injurious  Effect  of  a Blue 
Heat  on  Steel  and  Irou  " : (2,  time  permitting),  Mr. 

. F.  Vernon-Harcourt  on  "The  River  Seine."  8 p.m. 
Royal  Victoria  Hall  ( Penny  Science  Lectures). — Mr. 
J.  M.  Thomson,  F.R.S.E  , on  "Dirty  Water,  and  How  to 
Cleanse  it.”  8 30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Febbuaey  10. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society. — Mr.  Cole  A. 
Adams  on  "Railway  Stations  ” 7 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.—  Mr.  Bennett  H.  Brough  on  “ Mining 
Industry  at  the  Buda-Pest  Exhibition.”  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.— The  Chevalier  Charles 
de  W.  Stoera  on  “ The  Panama  Canal."  8 p.m. 

Thubsday,  Febbuaey  11. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts—  Lectures  on  Sculpture:  Mr. 

. S.  Murray  on  " The  School  of  Pasiteles  in  Rome." 
8 p.m. 

Society  of  Telegraph  -Engineers  and  Electricians.—  Prof. 

. E.  Hughes,  F.R.S.,  bn  “The  Self-induction  of  an 
Eleetrio  Current  in  Relation  to  the  Nature  and  Form  of 
its  Conductor."  8 p m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8'30  p.m. 

St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society.— 7 p.m. 

Friday,  Febbuaey  12. 

Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton  on 
The  Practical  Survey  of  Works  in  Progress."  7'30  p.m. 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students’  Meeting'. — 
Mr.  A.  S.  B.  Oakley  on  “ Gold-miniDg  in  the  Wynuad, 
Southern  India."  7‘30  p.m, 

Saturday,  Ff.bbuabt  13. 

Architectural  Association  — Visit  to  houses  being  erected 
Collingham-road,  South  Kensington,  from  the  designs 
of  Messrs.  George  4 Peto. 


Uliscrdmun:. 


Board  Schools,  Wednesbury. — In  response 
to  an  invitation,  a number  of  architects  have  sub- 
mitted designs  in  competition  and  under  motto 
for  New  Schools  at  King’s  Hill,  for  the  Wednes- 
bury School  Board.  From  amongst  the  designs 
sent  in,  the  Board,  after  careful  consideration  of 
the  whole,  made  a selection  of  three,  and  subse- 
quently decided  to  adopt  the  design  bearing 
the  motto  “ Experience.”  This  design  was 
found  to  be  by  Mr.  E.  Pincher,  architect,  West 
Bromwich.  The  other  two  selected  designs 
were  respectively  by  Mr.  Cossins,  of  Birming- 
ham, and  Mr.  Brevitt,  of  Darlaston.  The 
buildings  are  to  accommodate  600  children, 
and  will  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 

The  New  Bridge  at  Battersea. — At  the 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
on  the  29th  ult.,  a report  was  presented  from 
the  Bridges  Committee,  submitting  contract 
drawings  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
‘ ridge  over  the  Thames  at  Battersea,  and  re- 
commending that  the  same  be  approved  and 
lithographed,  and  that  copies  and  prints  thereof, 
and  of  the  specification,  be  prepared,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  tenders  for  the  execution 
of  the  works.  The  report  was  agreed  to. 
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The  Surveyors’ and  Auctioneers’  Clerks’ 
Provident  Association. — The  annual  report 
of  this  Association  for  the  year  ending  31st 
December  last  has  reached  ns.  The  figures  in 
the  balance-sheet  show  that  the  Association  is 
in  a sound  financial  condition,  but  the  committee 
regret  that  there  is  only  a nominal  increase  in 
the  membership.  Six  members  have  joined 
during  the  year,  but,  as  five  have  become  dis- 
qualified or  left,  the  net  increase  is  one.  The 
distribution  of  the  members  is  as  follows  : — 
sick  fund,  26  ; life  assurance  fund,  22  (including 
one  member’s  wife)  ; superannuation  fund,  9 ; 
benevolent  fund,  6.  In  order  to  remove  some 
difficulties  which  the  past  two  years’  experience 
has  shown  to  exist,  the  committee  propose,  at 
the  forthcoming  annual  meeting,  to  submit  for 
approval  alterations  in  the  rales  having  for 
their  object: — (1)  The  transfer  of  surpluses 
from  any  of  the  five  existing  funds  to  any 
others  which  may  be  insufficient,  and  (2)  Per- 
mitting the  relief  to  any  assistants  not  being 
members  of  the  Association,  or  to  their  widows 
and  orphans,  subject  to  well-defined  regula- 
tions. The  President  of  the  Association  is  Mr. 
Daniel  Watney,  and  the  Secretary  is  Mr.  L. 
Edmenson  (Messrs.  D.  Smith,  Son,  & Oakley), 
10,  Waterloo-place,  S.W.,  who  will  be  pleased 
to  give  further  information  as  to  the  objects  of 
the  Association. 

The  Belgian  Competition  in  Rolled 
Girders.-  The  Belgian  and  German  ironmasters 
continue  to  compete  severely  with  English 
makers  for  the  trade  in  rolled  iron  girders. 
Finding  that  Middlesbrough  makers  are  getting 
their  products  more  and  more  into  the  market, 
the  foreigners  are  accepting  lower  prices  than 
before,  and  for  the  large  sizes  their  quotations, 
delivered  to  engineers’  works  in  Mid-England, 
are  sensibly  under  those  of  native  manufacturers. 
The  heavy  rates  charged  by  the  railway  com- 
panies for  conveyance  between  the  North  of 
England  and  Staffordshire, — 30s.  for  lots  under 
two  tons, — militate  considerably  against  the 
native  girders  when  needed  by  Staffordshire 
engineers.  The  Belgian  iron  is  conveyed  from 
the  Thames  to  Birmingham  for  much  less 
money.  Messrs.  Dorman,  Long,  & Co.’s  quota- 
tions for  lots  of  five  tons  and  upwards,  f.o.b. 
Middlesbrough  works,  are  : — Plain  rolled  joists, 
18  in.  deep  by  7 in.  by  7 in.,  7 1. ; 16  in.  by  6 in. 
by  6 in.,  41.  15s. ; 14  in.  by  6 in.  by  6 in.,  and 
12  in.,  10  in.,  8 in.,  by  3 in.  sizes,  all  41.  10s. 
Rolled  joists  with  flanges  are  6 1.  to  61.  5s. — 
Mining  Journal. 

Raffety,  Thornton,  & Co.  (Limited). — 

This  company  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  the  well-known  business  of  timber 
merchants  carried  on  for  many  years  success- 
fully by  Messrs.  Raffety,  Thornton,  & Co.  The 
prospectus  (which  is  printed  in  full  in  our 
advertisement  columns)  says  that  Mr.  W.  J. 
Raffety,  the  senior  partner,  is  retiring  from  the 
concern,  and  in  order  to  replace  his  capital  and 
further  develope  the  business,  the  two  remain- 
ing partners,  Mr.  C.  I.  Thornton  and  Mr.  A.  V. 
Raffety,  have  decided  to  invite  public  subscrip- 
tions to  a Limited  Joint  Stock  Company.  Mr. 
C.  I.  Thornton  and  Mr.  A.  V.  Raffety,  who  have 
had  the  sole  management  of  the  business  for  the 
last  three  years,  have  agreed  to  continue  their 
services  as  heretofore  as  joint  managers.  The 
business  will  be  taken  over  by  the  company  as 
a going  concern,  free  from  all  liability,  as  from 
January  1st,  1886,  so  that  no  interruption  shall 
occur.  The  vendors  will  receive  no  cash  pay- 
ment whatever  for  the  goodwill,  &c.,  the  con- 
sideration for  the  same  being  solely  the  allot- 
ment and  issue  to  them  of  16,500  fully-paid  shares. 

Chubb’s  Locks. — In  the  Chancery  Division 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Chitty,  this  week,  amotion  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Chubb  & Sons,  the  well-known  firm  of  lock- 
smiths, to  commit  to  prison  one  W.  H.  Chubb, 
an  ironmonger  at  West  Bromwich,  for  breach 
of  an  undertaking  given  by  him  in  1881,  in  an 
action  brought  against  him  by  the  plaintiffs  to 
restrain  him  from  selling  or  advertising  for 
sale  goods  marked  as  “ Chubb’s  patent.”  It 
appeared  that  plaintiffs,  in  1882,  having  removed 
their  principal  lock  manufactory  from  Wolver- 
hampton to  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the 
defendant  had  recently  issued  circulars,  adver- 
tising for  sale  “ Chubb  & Co.’s  patent  locks, 
Wolverhampton,”  where,  however,  he  had  no 
place  of  business.  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  said  he 
had  no  alternative  but  to  send  the  defendant  to 
prison.  His  lordship  added  that  in  a week’s 
time  the  defendant  might  move  for  his  release, 
and  the  plaintiffs  intimated  that  they  would  not 
oppose  it.  CoBts  were  given  to  the  plaintiffs. 


Building  in  Brooklyn  in  1885. — The 

report  of  the  Brooklyn  Commissioner  of  Build- 
ings for  the  year  ending  December  1st,  1885, 
shows  that  the  building  activity  during  that 
period  was  very  great,  the  total  number  of 
buildings  for  which  “ permits  ” were  granted 
being  3,902,  the  estimated  cost  of  constructing 
them  being  19,000,000  dols.  (3,800,0001.). 
Building  proceeded  most  actively  along  the  line 
of  the  elevated  railway,  but  there  was  also  a 
large  increase  in  the  residential  district  border- 
ing upon  Prospect  Park.  Nearly  one  half  of 
the  buildings  erected  were  private  dwelling- 
houses,  677  of  them  being  designed  to  hold  two 
or  more  families,  and  465  being  tenement- 
houses.  The  number  of  buildings  actually 
erected  in  18S5  (January  1st  to  December  1st) 
was  3,665,  at  a cost  of  18,187,587  dols.  ; in  18S4, 
3,050,  at  a cost  of  14,370,714  dols.;  in  1883, 
2,688,  12,096,681  dols. ; 1882,  2,375,  10,386,769 
dols.  It  is  expected  that  the  current  year  will 
witness  a very  large  increase  in  the  erection  of 
new  buildings,  and  that  the  population  of 
Brooklyn  may  soon  reach  a million.  It  is 
further  anticipated  that  one  or  more  new 
bridges  will  have  to  be  built  shortly  to  supply 
increased  facilities  for  reaching  Brooklyn  from 
New  York. 

The  Turner  Monument. — Fresh  from 
adoration  of  the  Turner  drawings  at  Burlington 
House,  we  turned  into  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  to 
worship  at  the  tomb  of  the  great  water-colourist. 
We  were  wonderstruck  to  find  that  our  former 
recollections  of  the  statue  erected  to  his  memory 
had  vanished.  Here  was  no  ideal  representa- 
tion, as  we  imagined,  of  the  man,  but  a feeble 
figure  stretching  out  his  arms  in  a most 
inanimate  manner.  A closer  inspection  revealed 
the  reason.  From  the  effigy’s  right  hand  had 
been  broken  off  both  ends  of  the  pencil  or  brush 
which  it  once  held,  from  the  left  the  palette  or 
note-book  which  it  once  grasped.  From  the 
height  of  the  statue  above  the  ground  it  was 
evident  that  this  injury  could  not  have  been 
caused  by  the  wantonness  of  an  outsider;  it 
could  only  have  arisen  from  the  carelessness  of 
the  cathedral  authorities,  upon  the  removal  of 
the  organ  which,  some  years  ago,  was  reared 
hard  by.  This  disfigurement  must  have  long 
ago  come  to  their  knowledge,  and  should  have 
been  long  ago  made  good  by  them. — Art  Journal. 

Snow  Ploughs  and  Scavenging  Ma- 
chines.— Why,  asks  Invention , is  so  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  snow-ploughs  and  scavenging- 
machines  by  our  makers  of  machinery?  A 
Berlin  firm,  it  is  stated,  is  doing  a large  trade 
in  machines  of  this  kind,  and  has  received  orders 
from  many  Continental  cities.  Even  if  our 
own  municipal  authorities  disdain  the  employ- 
ment of  machinery  in  street  scavenging,  our 
manufacturers  might  do  a good  export  trade 
with  more  enlightened  foreign  cities. 

Proposed  Ship  Canal  from  Cleveland  to 
the  Ohio  River. — American  architects  and 
engineers  are  at  the  present  time  discussing ; 
the  question  of  building  a ship  canal  from 
Cleveland  to  the  Ohio  River,  by  way  of  the 
Muskingum  River.  Several  of  these  profes- 
sional gentlemen  made  a series  of  explorations 
recently,  and  they  state,  as  the  result  of  their 
examination  of  the  ground,  that  such  a project 
is  feasible,  but  its  execution  will,  at  all  events, 
be  a somewhat  difficult  task.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  construction  of  the  canal  is 
10,000,000  dollars,  or  about  2,000,0001.  sterling. 

A Non-Registered  Plumber  debarred 
from  Collecting  Money  for  Work  done  in 
New  York. — A decision  was  rendered  on  the 
9th  of  the  present  month  by  Judge  Kelly,  of 
the  Sixth  District  Court  of  this  city,  in  the 
case  of  William  C.  Poole  against  William  H. 
Hyde,  junior.  The  suit  was  brought  to 
recover  under  a contract  for  plumbing  and 
other  repairs  to  the  dwelling-house,  No.  54, 
East  Eleventh- street.  The  main  defence  was 
the  non  - registration  of  the  plaintiff  as  a 
master  or  journeyman  plumber,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Section  1 of 
Chapter  450  of  the  Laws  of  1881.  The 
fact  of  non-registration  was  admitted  on  the 
trial.  The  attorney  for  the  plaintiff  contended 
that  as  the  Act  prescribed  its  own  penalty  for 
violation  in  Section  6,  the  plaintiff  should  not 
be  debarred  of  his  recovery,  because  it  would 
inflict  a different  penalty  from  that  prescribed 
in  the  statute.  The  defendant’s  attorney 
represented  that  the  defence  offered  was  not 
in  the  nature  of  a penalty,  and  that  a plaintiff 
cannot  recover  for  work  prohibited  by  statute. 
Judge  Kelly  sustained  the  defence. — Nexo  York 
Sanitary  Engineer. 


A Large  Gas-holder.  — The  largest  ga.c:j; 
holder  on  the  Continent  has  just  been  coup 
pletedfor  the  Imperial  Continental  Gas  Associflj 
tion  at  their  gasworks  at  Erdberg,  near  Vienn«'!j: 
It  is  exceeded  in  size  by  but  few  English  am, 
American  gas-holders,  its  cubic  contents  beinii: 

2.825.000  ft.  (SO, 000  cubic  metres).  It  consist: 
of  two  parts, — the  water-tight  pit  sunk  int. 
the  ground,  and  the  bell,  covered  by  an  iron 
Schwedler  cupola  roof.  Its  total  height  :(• 
202  ft.,  its  diameter  209  ft.  The  roof,  con: 
sisting  of  forty  trusses  and  weighing  100  ton>i 
was  constructed  on  the  ground  and  lifted  f t; 
its  ultimate  position  by  forty  screws.  The  iroid 
work  was  supplied  by  the  Witkowitz  Company 
(Bohemia).  The  total  cost  of  the  gas-holder  if 
75,0001. 

Diminished  Death-rates. — The  market 
improvement  in  the  health  of  the  counti'!s 
generally,  and  especially  of  the  urban  popular 
tion,  which  has  taken  place  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  decade,  was  fully  maintained 
during  last  year.  In  the  ten  years  1871-84 
the  death-rate  in  the  large  towns  dealt  with  b .- 
the  Registrar-General  in  his  weekly  return! 
averaged  24'0  per  1,000.  During  the  past  fivt 
years  of  the  current  decade,  1881-85,  the  rat:! 
of  mortality  in  these  towns  has  not  exceede! 
21  5 per  1,000,  which  implies  that  upwards 

110.000  persons  have  survived,  during  the  laii 
five  years,  in  theee  towns,  who  would  have  did! 
had  the  death-rate  of  1871-80  since  prevailed! 
It  may  be  stated  that  in  England  and  WaM 
during  the  same  period  of  five  years  the  savirj 
of  life,  as  the  result  of  the  reduction  of  tl( 
general  death-rate  of  the  country,  is  estimate* 
at  about  388,000.  The  rate  of  mortality  r| 
London  during  1885  did  not  exceed  19  7 pin 
1,000,  and  was  the  lowest  on  record. — Sanitanl 
Record. 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles’  Statue  at  Sings 
pore. — At  Singapore,  the  model  of  the  recently 
completed  statue  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles 
shortly  to  be  erected  at  a prominent  spot  on  till 
Esplanade.  The  work  has  been  executed  b 
Mr.  Woolner,  and  is  stated  to  be  a very  sn< 
cessful  likeness.  Sir  Frederick  Weld,  till 
Governor  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  has  pro; 
mised  to  inaugurate  the  statue  as  soon  as  tilt 
pedestal  is  completed.  This  portion  of  the  worVj 
which  is  also  designed  by  Mr.  Woolner,  it 
proposed  to  make  of  granite. 

Rolled  Iron  Stanchions  of  Crucifornj 
Sections. — It  will  be  remembered  that  somj 
months  ago  the  use  of  cast-iron  columns  (j 
stanchions  was  interdicted,  in  Berlin,  in  consoj 
quence  of  several  accidents  having  occurrei 
through  their  failure  to  carry  the  loads  whiol 
were  put  upon  them.  Hitherto,  it  has  onii 
been  possible  to  supply  their  place  by  built-u! 
structures  of  angle,  channel,  and  joist  irons,  i, 
combination  with  plates.  Now,  however,  accorc 
ing  to  Engineering.  Mr.  Hugo  Sack,  of  Duisburf 
has  designed  and  patented  a rolling-mill  f< 
rolling  cruciform  sections  of  large  dimension 
and  of  any  desired  distribution  of  material. 

London  and  County  Banking  Company 
The  Directors,  in  their  report  for  the  half-yei 
ending  31st  of  December  last  (submitted  at  th 
annual  meeting  held  on  the  4th  inst ),  stai 
that  the  net  profits  amount  to  167,713?.  11s.  6il 
This  sum,  added  to  52,4091. 17  s.7d„  the  baland 
brought  forward  from  last  account,  produces  •; 
total  of  220,1231.  Os.  Id.  Out  of  this  th 
Directors  recommended  the  payment  of  a div 
dend  of  ten  per  cent,  for  the  half-year.  TbJ 
report  and  balance-sheet  will  be  found  in  otr 
advertising  columns. 

The  Certificate  of  Award,  Invention 
Exhibition. — Published  as  a supplement  I 
the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  of  last  wee 
is  a plate  giving  a facsimile  of  the  certificate  ft 
award  of  a gold  medal  for  articles  exhibited  r 
the  recent  Inventions  Exhibition.  About  80  p( 
cent,  of  the  whole  of  the  design  represent 
Music  and  Art,— Mechanics  and  Engineering 
which  comprised  about  80  per  cent,  of  th 
Exhibition,  being  represented  by  a man  with 
sledge-hammer  about  to  begin  work,  with 
naked  foot  on  an  anvil  which  is  about  one-thiit 
the  proper  height. — Engineer. 

Grimsby  to  London  by  Raft.  Tlf 
Grimsby  correspondent  of  Timber  writes:-^ 
“Asa  novelty  in  the  shape  of  timber- carry  in, 
I notice  Messrs.  Bennetts  & Co.  have  despatch? 
a large  'raft  of  pitch-pine  logs  under  tow  (s 
a powerful  steam-tug,  the  destination  bein 
London.  Grimsby  to  London  by  raft  is  quite 
new  departure.” 
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The  New  Cardiff  Exchange  was  opened 
on  Monday  last.  It  has  been  erected  from  the 
designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Seward  & Thomas,  architects,  Cardiff. 
We  intend  to  illustrate  the  building  shortly, 
when  we  will  give  further  particulars. 

The  Cathedral  of  Lausanne. — It  is  an- 
nounced that  the  committee  which  has  been 
for  some  time  past  engaged  on  the  artistic 
restoration  of  the  Lausanne  Cathedral,  has 
taken  up  the  active  prosecution  of  that  object. 
At  a recent  conference  it  was  decided  to  com- 
mence operations  as  soon  as  possible  on  the 
southern  facade.  The  committee  has  likewise 
resolved  at  once  to  take  steps  to  arrest  and 
prevent  the  rapid  decay  which  has  manifested 
itself  in  certain  portions  of  the  edifice.  The 
assistance  of  artists  is  also  being  secured  to 
effect  the  exact  reproduction  of  the  sculptures, 
the  windows  with  their  glass  work,  as  well  as 
the  principal  porch,  and  other  parts  of  the 
building,  in  the  restoration  of  which  there 
more  than  usual  difficulty. 

Royal  School  of  Mines —Prof.  Warington 
Smyth,  F.R.S.,  in  continuing  his  lectures,  in 
the  theatre  of  the  Geological  Museum,  Jermyn- 
street,  upon  mining,  dwelt  at  length  upon 
M.  Sommeiller’s  operations  iu  tunnelling 
through  the  Mont  Cenis.  For  upwards  of 
seven  miles  there  was  no  opportunity  of  using 
air-shafts,  because  of  the  excessive  depth  to 
which  they  would  have  had  to  be  driven, 
imounting  to  500  fathoms  in  some  places. 
Only  two  working  faces  were,  therefore,  pos- 
sible, and  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  passed 
through,  and  with  three  shifts,  not  more  than 
Ive  to  eight  fathoms  per  month  could  have 
aeen  got  through  by  ordinary  hand-labour, 
;aking  thirty  years  to  complete  the  tunnel. 
The  accumulation  of  the  interest  of  the  capital 
smployed  in  the  enterprise  would  have  rendered 
;he  expense  excessive,  and  the  undertaking 
ilmost  impossible  for  a commercial  company. 
The  greatest  rapidity  of  driving  was,  therefore, 
in  essential  condition  to  bo  fulfilled.  M.  Calla- 
lon  suggested  compressed  air;  but  the  source  of 
'he  power  to  be  thus  transmitted  to  the  working 
daces  would  ultimately  be  so  far  removed  as 
o render  its  efficiently  doubtful.  The  idea 
vas  carried  out  with  success,  however,  the  com- 
pressed air  being  used  to  work  perforators  in- 
dented by  Mr.  Bartlett,  an  English  engineer, 
t>nt  improved  by  M.  Sommeiller.  The  principle 
apon  which  these  perforators  worked  was  that 
(>f  the  boring  tool  in  connexion  with  the  piston- 
rod  of  a small  cylinder,  with  only  a few  inches 
stroke,  and  capable  of  giving  a large  number  of 
’lows  per  minute.  The  perforators  in  question 
yere  worked  at  a velocity  of  from  140  to  ISO ; 
jut  this  was  capable  of  being  raised  to  250  or 
00.  After  long  experience,  it  was  found  that 
huch  more  progress  was  made  in  hard  ground 
y a large  number  of  small  blows  than  a less 
lumber  of  heavier  blows.  The  success  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  these  perforatoi’s,  worked 
,‘y  compressed  air,  is  no  proof  that  they  could 
e adopted  with  advantage  in  mines ; there  is  a 
.reat  difference  between  having  a lai-ge  railway 
apital  at  your  back,  and  the  aid  of  two  States, 
ad  having  only  the  moderate  capital  of  a minin« 
ompany  to  deal  with. 


TIMBER  (continued). 

Cedar,  Cuba 

Honduras,  Ac 

Australian  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  av 

Mexican  ,,  

Tobaseo  cargo  av \ 

Honduras  cargo  av 

Maple,  Bird'seye  

Rose,  Rio  

Bahia 

Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  8t.  Domingo 

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italiau 

METALS. 

Ibon  — Pig  in  Scotland  

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 

,,  „ in  Wales  

,,  Staffordshire,  London 

Sheets,  single,  in  London 

Hoops  

Nail-rods  ,,  

Copper  — 

British,  eke.  ana  ingt. 

Best  selected  . 


£ 

s 

d. 

£ 

8 

d. 

.foot 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

3* 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

74 

0 

0 

6* 

0 

0 

74 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

64 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

64 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

6 

..ton 

7 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

‘.‘.‘ft. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6 

..ton 

2 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4 15 

0 

6 

0 

0 

4 

7 

6 

4 10 

0 

6 

15 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

6 

6 

0 

7 

6 

0 

6 16 

0 

7 

0 

0 

.ton 

42 

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

Australian,  fine  cash.., 
Chili,  bars  ,, 
Yellow  Mbtal 


41  0 0 45  0 0 

60  0 0 0 0 0 

48  0 0 48  10  0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

39  17  6 40  6 0 

0 0 4^  0 0 


METALS  (continued). 

Lead  -Pig,  Spanish 

English,  corn,  brands  

Sheet,  English  

8j*rltre- 

Silesian,  special  

Ordinary  brands  ... 

Tin— 

Baaca  n 

Billiton  o 

Straits  gj 

Australian  

English  ingots 97 

Zinc— 

English  sheet o 


OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Copra 

P»im,  Lago9  

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Rapeseed,  English  pale... 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleiue 

Lubricating,  D.8 

i,  Refined  ... 
Tubpbnti.yr  — 

American,  in  cks 

Tab— Stockholm 

Archangel 


£.  s.  d.  £.  a.  d. 
12  5 0 0 0 0 


ton  15  6 0 15  7 


0 0 0 0 0 


0 0 0 0 0 


26  0 0 0 0 0 

14  0 0 15  0 0 

29  0 0 29  10  0 

25  0 0 0 0 0 

23  6 0 0 0 0 


26  0 0 40  0 0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


s. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

u Public  Library,  Ac 

Folkestone  Town  Cncl. 

March  1st 

a. 

e 

> 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Now  Streets  Works  

Kerbing,  Tar-paving,  Ac 

Ivcrting  Bnd  other  Paving  Works 

Works  and  Materials  

Clemsing  and  Watering  Streets  

Addition*,  Ac.,  to  Church,  Weymouth  ’ 

Brick  ami  Pipe  Sewers .’. . 

Grauite  Setts  

Cleansing  and  Repairing  Southwark  Bridge 
Public  Battis,  Library,  and  Assembly  Rooms 

Mortuary  Chambers,  Post-Mortem  Room  Ac 

Now  Cattle  Markets 

Mam  Drainage  Works  

Additions,  &c.,  to  Station  Buildings,  Bilton 

Works  anil  Materials  

Quarters  for  Married  Soldiers  

Works  and  Repairs,  and  Supply  of  Materials 

Works  and  Materials  

Completion  of  Industrial  Museum,  Edinburgh 

New  Sorting  Office,  Hornsey 

Addition  to  Sewage  Works 

Making-up  Roads  

Warehouse,  Plymouth 

New  S!aughter-Hou8e9  

Ropairiug,  Ac.,  Police  Stations 

Vicarage,  Folkestone  

Sewers  ami  New  Streets  (Continental) 

Removal  of  Refuse  

Granite  Curb  and  Pitching  

Er.i  tion  of  Eight  Houses,  Cambridge 


By  whom  required. 


Chelsea  Vestry 

Lewisham  Board  of  Wks 
Willesden  Local  Board 
St.  George-in-the-East 
do. 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


St.  Mary,  Islington 

Lancaster  Corporation.. 
Bridge  Ho.  Est.  Com. 
Newcastle-under-Lyme 

Corporation  

Hornsey  Local  Board.. 
St.  Ives  Corporation  ... 
West  Bromwich  Cor.  ... 
North  Eastern  Riilwav 
Kiugston  Highway  Brcf 
The  Sec.  of  State  for  Wur 
do. 


do. 

Wimbledou  Local  Brd. 
do. 

Great  Western  Ry.  Co. 

Swansea  L'.  8 A 

Met.  Police  District  ... 
I’lcarof  St.  John's,  Foord 


Bath  A Blackmore.Clphn 
Edgar,  Finsbury 


G.  R.  Strachan 

Official  

O.  Claude  Robson  . 

Official  

do. 

Crickmay  & Son  .... 

Official  

A.  Creer 

Official  


T.  De  Courry  Meade  ... 

E.  W.  Robb  

J.  T.  Eayrs  

W.  Bell  

A.  J.  Henderson  

Officxal  

do. 

W.  Booth  Scott  

Official  

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Habershon  A Fawckner 


Feb.  17th 
do. 
do 

Feb.  20th 
Feb.  22ud 
do. 


do. 

do 

Feb.  27th 
do. 

Not  stated 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Page. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


I 

„ TIMBER. 

reenheart,  B.G ton 

tak,  E.I load 

:!9Q0'a.  D.S ft.  cube 

9h,  Canada  load 

Kirch  „ 
im  „ 

kW,  Dantsic'  Ac 

»k  „ ’ 

Canada  

'Ine,  Canada  red  !"!!!"!."! 

i,  yellow 

it h Dantsic  fathom 

St.  Petersburg  

' ainecot,  Riga log 

• > Odessa,  crown  ™ 

tals,  Finland, 2nd  and  lst...9td.  1‘JO 

u 4th  aud  3rd  

B»g*  

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yel ' 

ii  2nd  „ 

white  

i Swedish 

iiWhite  Sea  

Canada,  Pine  1st  

„ 2nd  

I.  3rd,  Ac 

i i,  8pruce  1st  

c,  u 3rd  aud  2nd  

sew  Brunswick,  Ac 

ttena,  all  kinds 

ooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in."  pro- 

pared,  first  

'econd  

Rhef  qualities  "ill”!!!!!”"" 


£.  s.  d. 
6 10  0 
12  10 


£.  s. 
7 10 
15  10 


0 2 6 0 2 9 

3 0 0 6 0 0 

3 0 0 4 10  0 

3 10  0 6 0 0 

1 10  0 4 10  0 

3 0 0 6 0 0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

3 0 0 4 0 0 


6 0 0 7 0 0 

2 15  0 4 10  0 

3 12  6 3 15  0 

7 10  0 8 10  0 

6 0 0 7 10  0 

6 0 0 8 0 0 

9 0 0 15  0 0 

7 0 0 8 16  0 

8 0 0 10  10  0 

600  16  10  0 


0 0 10  0 0 
0 0 12  0 0 


4 0 0 12  0 0 
0 9 0 0 13  0 


0 6 0 0 7 0 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Surveyor  

Bishop's  Stortford  L.B. 
Faversham  Union  

Feb.  17th 
March  4th 

Rating  Surveyor  and  Valuer 

do. 

xviii. 

TENDERS. 

BE1LMOXDSEY. — For  ereetiug  shops  and  houses  at 
Parker's  - row,  Bermondsey,  for  Mr.  Oxley  Parker. 
Messrs.  Stock,  Page,  A Stock,  architects  : — 

ffiyion  £2,070  0 0 

Shepherd  1 ,839  0 0 

Rider  A Son  1,873  0 0 

Pritchard  1,800  0 0 

White  A Co l ,75*8  0 0 

J.  A J.  Greenwood  1,787  0 0 

Kvnoch  A Co 1,696  0 0 

Wei’s  A Co 1660  0 0 


CLERKENWELL — For  palling  down  and  rebuilding 
No.  30a,  Great  Sutton-street,  Clerkenwell,  and  for  dairy 
premises  in  rear,  for  Mr.  J.  Joel.  Mr.  Geo.  Waymouth, 
architect : — 

Phillips  £1,070  0 0 

Davis  Bros 1,040  0 0 

Richards 1,039  0 0 

Shurmur 899  10  O 

Feast  mo  n n 

S.  Grist  (accepted)  


798  10 


CLERKENWELL.— For  alterations,  repairs,  Ac.,  at 
the  Skinners’  Arms,  Coburg-street.  Messrs.  Gardiuer, 
Son,  A Theobald,  architects  : — 

Alford  £743  o 0 

Barker 7 lt>  0 0 

Downs  682  0 0 

Johnson  A Matthews 655  0 0 

Hayworth  A Sons 689  0 0 

Staines  A Son  688  0 0 


CHISLEHURST. — For  conservatory,  library,  Ac.,  at 
Claverley,  Chislehurst,  for  Mr.  R.  W.  Perks.  Mr.  Charles 
Bell,  architect.  New  Broad-street : — 

Inna £1,348  0 0 

Adcock 1,137  0 0 

Lowe  (accepted)  1,077  0 0 

FELPHAM  (Sussex).  — For  building  school-rooms, 
with  offices  and  master’s  house,  Felpham,  Sussex.  Mr. 
Gordon  M.  Hids,  architect,  Adam  - street,  Adelphi. 
Quantities  not  supplied  : — 

Okas.  Chamberlain,  Arundel  £1,654  0 0 

Alfred  Joneo,  Selsey  1,450  0 0 

Adlineton,  Felpham  1,446  0 0 

Geo  Stallard,  Havant  ....  1,295  0 0 

William  Pratt,  Boguor  1,283  0 0 

James  Suewin,  Littlohamptou 1,256  0 0 

P.  Peters,  Horsbam  1,231  8 0 

James  Lingfield,  Littiebampton 1,2'  5 10  0 

Booker  Bros  , Boguor 1,188  0 0 

W.  W.  Smith,  Worthing  (accepted)  1,054  0 0 

FULHAM.  For  almshouses.  Mr.  John  G.  Hall, 

architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Strudwick  . 

Jones  £3,656  0 0 

Burns  3,322  17  0 

Goddard 3,193  0 0 

Hunt  3,175  0 0 

Nightingale  3,139  0 0 

Humphrey 3,  I'M  0 0 

Thompsosi  2,955  0 0 

Smith  2,870  0 0 

Cbamherlen  Bros 2,759  0 0 

Stimpsou 2,653  0 0 
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HARROW  GREEN.— For  the  erection  of  a Wesleyan 
Mission-room.  Mr.  E.  J.  Sherwood,  architect  and  sur- 
veyor, Queen  Victoria-st  eet,  London  : — 

W.  GilliDghatn,  Leytonstone  £560  0 0 

E.  Norwood,  Leytonstone *66  10  0 

A.  Reed,  Stratford  460  0 0 

W.  T.  Soarle.  Leytonstone  430  0 0 

W.  Gregar,  Stratford  394  0 0 

R.  Lister  & Co.,  Leytoostone 381  0 0 

J.  Olver,  New  “outhgate  370  0 0 

North  Bros.,  Stratford  366  0 0 

F.  J.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone 310  0 0 


LEYTONSTONE.— For  the  erection  of  "Salvation 
Army  Darrac-s,"  Leyton-r  ad,  for  General  Booth.  Mr. 
E.  J'  Sherwood,  architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

R.  Lister  & Co  , Leytonstone  £1,017  0 0 

W.  T.  Searle,  L-ytonstone 1,00*  0 0 

A.  Reed,  Stratlo’rd  999  0 0 

W.  Gregar,  Stratford 967  0 0 

North  Bros 960  0 0 

I/obb  A Olver,  New  Southgate 875  18  2 

F.  J.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone 86*  11  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  No.  16,  Finsbury-circns, 
and  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  7 and  7a,  Eldon-street. 
Messrs.  Davis  A Emanuel,  architects,  Finsbury-circns. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Fredk.  Downing,  Whitehall-vard  - — 

G.  8.  8.  Williams  A Son £3,667  0 0 

John  Mowlem  A Co 3,487  0 0 

Colls  A Sons  3,400  0 0 

E Lawrance  A Sons 3,192  0 0 

J.  A J.  Greenwood  ...  3,lii0  0 0 

John  Grover  A Son,  Wilton  Works, 

Islington  (accepted)  2,983  0 0 


LONDON.— For  fittings,  Ac.,  to  warehouses  in  St. 
Mary-axe,  for  the  Egyptian  Cigarette  Co.  Mr.  H.  J. 
NewtOD,  architect,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  Westminster:  — 

Godden  £387  0 0 

Burmau  A Son 367  0 0 

Cook  339  0 0 


LONDON. — For  sundry  fittings  at  Nos.  465  and  467, 
Oxford-street.  Messrs.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  A Son,  archi- 
tects : — 

F.  Sage  A Co £559  0 0 

Hall,  Beddall,  A Co 625  0 0 

Drew  A Cadman  (accepted) 619  0 0 


WILLE8DEN.  — For  completion  of  St.  ADdrew’i 
Church,  Willesden.  Mr.  Janies  Brooks,  architect : — 

Morter £8,890  0 0 

Jerrard  8.8-13  0 0 

Turtle  A Appleton  8,776  0 0 

Biggs  A Hill 8,690  0 0 

Lathey  Bros 8,690  0 0 

Dobson  N,426  0 0 

Kill  by  A Gay  ford  8,009  0 0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  1 is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  resideii* 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  nnnii 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  and  N « 
Zealand,  26s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon.  Sc.  30s.  ].l 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUG  LAB  FOURDRINlFii 
ler,  Ko.  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.O. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.  — For  the  erection  of  three 
houses,  Cranmore-road,  for  Mr.  T.  R.  Adams.^  Mr. 
Joseph  Lavender,  architect,  Darlington-street,  Wolver- 
hampton. Quantities  by  the  architect 

C.  Ford  A 8ons  £935  0 0 

Bradney  A Co. 9 8 0 0 

H.  Gough  (accepted; 784  7 4 

J.  Jones . 761  0 0 


Sehooh,  Northjleet. — Messrs.  Balaam  Bros.,  of  Shenton- 
street,  Old  Kent-road,  write  to  say  that  their  tender  for 
this  job  should  have  been  3,8C0f.,  but  that  there  was  an 
error  in  cast  of  summary. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
•ach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
; our  office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions:) 
being  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stout 
50,000  ft.  cube  in  Btock. 
PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  S.O.,  WILTS.  [And 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address, 11  The  Bcildbb,  London.” 
N.  H.— O.  S. — " Qodali 


aouuts). 


tion. 


books  and  giving 
md  papers  read  at 


ipelled  to  decline  pointing  out 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles. 
public  meetings,  rest*,  of  course,  with  the  authoi 

H"c  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  ha' 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  mi 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR:  all  commui 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  StoR 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  f 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarrin 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  ant 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stores 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Uniti' 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLIE 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmii! 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAM.. 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adu 


LONDON. — For  sundry  drainage  works  to  No,  8, 
Chesterfield-gardens,  Mayfair.  Messrs.  T.  Chatfeild 
Clarke  A Son,  architects  : — 

A.  Bush  (accepted) £1,465  0 0 


MILT. WALL. — For  rebuilding  workshops  and  stores, 
for  Messrs.  Stephens,  Smith,  A Co.,  Millwnli.  Messrs. 
J.  ASF.  Clarkson,  Great  Orinond-street.  architects:— 

Macev  A 8on  £2,195  0 0 

J.  H.  Johnson  2,123  0 0 

W.  J.  Hack  1,997  0 0 

Riddall 1,797  0 0 

Salt  1,049  0 0 

Limn,  Miilwall  (accepted)  1,560  0 0 


TOTTENHAM.— For  the  erection  of  8t.  Mary's  Church, 
Tottenham.  Mr.  J.  K.  K.  Cutts,  architect : 


Dove  Bros 

7,264 

0 

Nightingale  

7.‘  80 

0 

Brass  A Son  

6.983 

0 

Tyermiin 

6.926 

0 

Stephens  & Bastow 

6.896 

0 

Lat  hey  " ros 

6,870 

0 

T..  H.  & R Roberts 

6.796 

0 

J.  Holloway  

8,350 

0 

:rs  should 

and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  “Thb  Buildbb,  London.” 


THE  INDEX  and  TITLE-PAGE  for  Volume  XLIX.  (July  to 
December.  1835)  was  given  as  a Supplement  with  or 
issue  of  January  9lh. 

A COLOURED  TITLE-PAGE  may  be  had,  gratis,  on  person: 

application  at  the  Office. 

CLOTH  CASES  for  Binding  the  Numbers  are  now  ready,  pri< 


BEADING  CASES  (Cloth),  with  Strings,  to  hold  a Month's  Numbers, 
price  2s.  each  -,  also 

THE  FORTY-NINTH  VOLUME  of  "The  Builder"  (bound),  prici 
Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS'  VOLUMES,  on  being  sent  to  the  Office,  will  be 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  4b.  6d. 

Each  additional  lire  (about  ten  words 0s.  6d. 


s for  : 


i of  Tro- 


uts, also 


WHITECHAPEL. — For  erecting  a block  of  dwellings 
in  Wentworlh-street,  Whitechapel.  Mr.  E.  Hoole, 
architect : — 

John  Mowlem  A Co £8,099  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  8,455  0 0 

Lathey  Bros 7,932  0 0 

Williams  A Son 7,859  0 0 


WHITECHAPEL.  — For  alterations  and  repairs  at 
81,  Leman -street,  Whitechapel,  for  the  Poor  Jews’  8helter. 
Mr.  Lewis  Solomon,  architect,  New  Broad-street : — 

Roberts  £313  0 0 

Buxton  302  1 0 

Triggs  (accepted)  278  15  0 


. ige.  Competitions, 

Sc.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6<L 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  bo  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  1 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payab 
at  the  Post-offico,  Covent-garden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  a ' 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  Bhould 


Qpppr  A T —ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
OX  DCiQb-  MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 
Umt  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  ou  WEDNE3- 


PERS0N8  Ad- 


n "The  Builder."  may  have  Ke/Jiesaddrei 
o me  (®ice.  46.  Catherine-street  Covent  Garden.  M 
'ree  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addre: 
mvelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamp: 
:over  the  postage. 


Best  Bath  Stone,  for  Winter  use. 

WE8TWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground, 

Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down,  and  ( Summer 
Farleigh  Down.  ( Dried. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limiteto 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Adv)| 


Doulting  Free  Stone 

HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  prices,  &c.,  8 
dress  S.  & J.  STAPLE 
Quarry  Owners,  Stotl 
and  Lime  Merchant 
Stoke  - under  - Ha: 
Ilminuter.  [Ad^i, 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  La, 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materii; 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehoiC' 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  mic 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.[AD 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 1 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Ad 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B,  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 

Millbank  Sawmills,  Grosvenor-road,  S.W.> 
Whitfield-street,  W.; 

And  Store-street,  London,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  3,152,  and  Private  Wire  c 
necting  Business  Premises. 


MICHELMORE  & REAS 


Manufacture  is  of 


/"XOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGI 

KJ  LEVER,  8CRE 


. _ . SCREW,  A BARREL  BOX 

Belt- Acting  “FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS.  I 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Deecrlp 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROD 


BRABY’S  PATENT  CLAZINC. 

*4*»»*»«»*»«4«*4*»«4*4«**«*»«** 

GLASS  SET  FREE. 

ALLOWING  EXPANSION  AND  CONTRACTION,  AND  PRECLUDING  BREAKAGE, 

ABSOLUTELY  WATERTIGHT.  PAINTING  AND  PUTTY  SUPERSEDEI 

OVER  THREE  MILLION  FEET  FIXED. 

DRAWINGS  AND  PRICES  ON  APPLICATION. 

-MODEL  S _A_  1ST  ID  SZE0TI02TS  0 2 T "VIE  "W , ■*" 

LONDON:  LIVERPOOL:  GLASGOW: 

356  to  362,  EUST0N  ROAD.  6 and  8,  HATTON  GARDEN.  335,  ARGYLE  STREE 
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Cardiff. — Messrs.  Scr.rd  * ThoLV,  ^ »«» 


Report  o 


> .t  Winchester  C itticUral  . 
Bc*e»  VeiitUaiion 


J Cathedral  Facades  " 

Edinburgh  Arcblteetural  Av-  .cation 
■echnical  Education  for  Artl8«i.  a,  Ireland  " 
Tl.e  t roposed  Cathedral  at  Liverpool 
^Oid  College  Buildii.ia.  GUaguw  (Illustrated: . 


CONrSNTS. 

Entish  Arcliandogical  Association 

Royal  School  ot  Mlocs  

Liverpool  Cathedral  UealRiiB  

The  New  Kschange.  Cardiff 

St.  Paul  s Cathedral  Approaches  (with  Pj.kj. 

The  Principles  o I Domestic  Fireplace  Construe Uo! 

Timber  Measurement 

Plumber*  and  Parliament"  


?h’V«?y  ,U*’*  ^’r  Co,,ere,c  building  in  the  Metropolis. 
I Di.  students  Column  : Foundations.— VII 
Church  PmMius  News  . . 

Recent  Patents * 

Recent  Sales  of  Property  . . 

Meetings 

Miscellanea ' 

Prices  Curret*  of  Building  Materlrd*  . 


Discoveries  at  Winchester  Cathedral. 

OR  some  time  to 
j come  the  attention 
I of  architectural 
students  and  anti- 
quaries may  be 
with  advantage  de- 
voted to  certain 
works  of  some 
magnitude  which 

are  now  being 

carried  out  at  Winchester  Cathedral  by  the 
Dean,  aided  by  his  colleagues,  and  supported 
by  local  subscriptions. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  our 
readers  to  whom  this  famous  cathedral  is 
known,  that  it  occupies  die  southern  side,  so  to 
speak,  of  a large  open  area,  planted  more  or 
less  with  trees,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which 
form  the  fine  shaded  avenue  which  leads 
almost  direct  from  the  high  street  of  the  city 
to  the  main  western  door  of  the  sacred  pile. 
This  open  area  has  a perceptible  slope  city- 
wards down  to  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral, 
and  a cursory  inspection  only  a short  time  since 
would  have  convinced  an  ordinary  spectator 
even  that  a great  amount  of  earth  had  been 
allowed  to  accumulate  along  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  building.  At  tbe  west  front, 
too,  the  ground  is  more  or  less  uneven,  giving 
the  appearance  to  the  path  as  if  it  had  been 
cut  through  the  soil  to  receive  its  recent  level, 
while  some  curious  remains  of  walling  opposite 
die  west  front  had  a buried  look  plainly 
telling  Of  the  rising  of  the  ground.  This 
aspect  is  no  creation  of  recent  years,  for  it 
was  noted  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
11  r.  Milner,  who  spoke  of  the  ruins  referred 
to,  to  refute  tlie  then  asserted  belief  that  they 
were  the  remains  of  a portion  of  the  church 
said  by  tradition  to  have  been  built  by  the 
ubiquitous  King  Lucius  in  Roman  times  ! 

Old  views  of  the  cathedral  also  show  the 
extent  to  which  the  ground  had  risen,  for  the 
Singular  Norman  doorway  which  opened  ex- 
ternally on  the  west  front  of  the  north  tran- 
sept is  shown  as  being  covered  well  up  to  the 
springing  of  its  semicircular  arch. 

The  Dean’s  work  is  altering  all  this  buried 
appearance.  A body  of  excavators  have  been 
it  work  for  many  weeks  removing  the  earth 
lorn  the  cathedral  walls  down  to  the  original 
evel,  and  also  making  many  improvements  in 
-he  somewhat  dreary  expanse  of  open  ground 
^ ready  referred  to,  many  judicious  works  of 
Dinting  and  re-arrangement  being  carried  out 
it  the  same  time.  The  benefits  are  threefold  : 
jot  only  is  the  building  kept  free  from  the 
amp  rising  from  the  accumulated  earth,  but 
its  appearance  is  greatly  enhanced.  Fully 
t.  of  earth  have  been  already  removed  from 


a great  portion  of  the  walls,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  materially  increase  their  apparent  height, 
of  essential  benefit  since  the  design  of  the 
cathedral  is  so  long  for  its  height. 

In  addition,  the  kindly  feeling  which  has 
prompted  the  carrying  out  of  these  works  at 
the  present  time  of  distress  and  scarceness  of 
work,  is  beyond  all  praise. 

This  open  ground  on  the  north  side  has 
always  been  spoken  of  by  old  writers  as  the 
ancient  cemetery  of  the  cathedral,  remarkable 
for  the  erection  in  it,  in  Saxon  times,  of  another 
large  monastic  church  side  by  side  with  the 
cathedral,  and  called,  in  contradistinction,  the 
New  Minster.  The  existence  of  two  churches 
close  together  is  a matter  of  much  curiosity, 
since  it  is  so  different  to  that  of  a parish  church 
adjacent  to  a monastic  minster,  or  to  the  group- 
ing of  several  small  detached  chapels  around  it ; 
both  of  which  arrangements  are  common  enough, 
and  readily  explainable  from  the  usage  of  the 
times.  To  have  in  a city  two  large  monastic 
establishments  at  some  little  distance  from 
each  other  is  not  unfrequent,  particularly  on 
the  Continent,  but  an  instance  of  it  may  be 
cited  at  Canterbury,  where  St.  Augustine’s 
Abbey  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
cathedral. 

Here,  however,  a few  feet  only  divided  two 
large  churches  parallel  to  each  other.  The 
appearance  must  have  been  not  unlike  that 
which  exists  in  our  own  day  at  Erfurth, 
where  two  fine  churches  are  placed  so 
close  together  as  to  present  an  architectural 
group  of  great  interest,  although  the  benefit  of 
the  position  may  be  open  to  question. 

The  old  records  are  precise  enough  as  to  the 
state  of  things  which  existed  here  at  Winchester, 
as  well  as  the  earlier  events  attendant  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  monastery.  Thus  we  are 
told  by  Ingulph,  Leland,  and  others,  that  the 
intention  of  founding  was  King  Alfred  the 
Great’s,  although  it  appears  by  earlier 
chroniclers  that  the  completion  of  the  work 
was  effected  by  his  son  King  Edward  the 
Elder,  the  year  903  being  named  in  the 
&axon  Chronicle  as  the  date  of  the  conse- 
cration. 

King  Edward  translated  the  remains  of 
Alfred  and  his  Mother,  Queen  Alswitha,  into 
the  church  immediately  after  its  completion, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  bis  intention 
to  place  St.  Grimbald,  the  Frankish  mass 
priest,  over  the  establishment  of  secular  canons 
attached  to  the  church,  but  bis  death  took 
place  in  the  year  of  consecration.  The  dedica- 
tion was  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  St.  Mary,  and 
St.  Peter.  We  learn  from  William  of  Malms- 
bury  that  the  site  was  so  valuable  that  a mark 
of  gold  was  paid  for  every  foot  of  ground 
upon  which  the  building  was  erected,  while 
Kadbourne  states  that  the  site  extended  to  j 


1,8S4  ft.,  whether  in  length  or  in  area  is  not 
very  clear,  but  the  former  may  be  supposed, 
particularly  if  the  return  boundaries  be  in- 
cluded. King  Edward’s  charter  tells  us  that 
the  area  consisted  of  three  acres  and  three 
virgates,  and  we  learn  from  this  document 
what  is  mentioned  by  the  writers  already 
quoted,  that  King  Alfred  planned  the  foun- 
dation of  the  church  and  partly  executed 
it,  the  completion  and  endowments  beino- 
Edward’s. 

Evil  days  were  in  store  for  the  monastery. 
Its  occupants  took  the  side  of  King  Harold. 
Twelve  of  the  monks  and  twenty  soldiers 
followed  their  Abbot  Elwy,  who  was  a brother 
of  Earl  Godwin’s,  to  the  field  of  Hastings 
whence  they  never  returned.  The  displeasure 
of  W illiam  the  Conqueror  against  the  abbey  was 
felt  for  many  following  years,  and  the  more  so 
since  the  king  was  close  at  hand.  He  appears 
to  have  erected  a palace  at  the  north-west  of 
the  cathedra],  probably  on  the  site  of  that  of  the 
early  Saxon  kings,  this  being,  perhaps,  included 
in  the  vacant  ground  remaining  to  be  excavated. 
The  further  history  of  New  Minster  closes,  so 
far  as  its  original  position  is  concerned,  by  a 
record  of  its  being  taken  down  and  removed  to 
tlie  Hyde  meadows  in  1110,  or  1111,  as  the 
date  is  given  by  various  chroniclers.  At  this 
time  the  relics  of  KiDg  Alfred  and  his  queen 
were  removed  to  the  new  church,  where  they 
remained  until  they  were  scattered  by  spoilers 
apparently  in  recent  years,  long  after  the  dis- 
solution. The  cause  of  the  removal  is  tersely 
stated.  It  was  the  disaccord  between  the 
occupants  of  the  two  Minsters.  The  bells  of 
one  were  rung  while  service  was  going  on  in 
the  other  ; the  choral  services  themselves  inter- 
fered with  those  in  the  adjacent  church  ; and 
we  are  constrained  to  believe  that  the  occupants 
did  not  possess  any  of  the  blessedness  promised 
to  those  brethren  who  dwell  together  in  unity. 

The  knowledge  that  the  site  of  King  Alfred's 
foundation  was  covered  by  the  accumulated 
earth  close  to  the  cathedral  naturally  prompted 
the  Dean  to  have  some  tentative  excavations 
made,  with  the  view  of  testing  the  accuracy  of 
the  old  records.  Accordingly  the  ground  was 
trenched  northwards  from  the  cathedral.  At  a 
distance  of  26  ft.  5 in.  from  the  north  transept 
the  workmen  came  upon  a massive  wall,  about 
4 ft.  in  thickness,  and  3 ft.  below  the  ground. 
This  was  soon  found  to  be  of  considerable 
extent,  running  parallel  with  tbe  north  wall  of 
the  cathedral,  and  justifying  the  belief  that  it 
was  actually  the  southern  wall  of  King 
Alfred’s  church.  This  belief  is  most  probably 
correct.  The  wall  has  been  traced  eastward, 
and  uncovered  for  about  70  ft.  or  80  ft.  in 
length,  and  it  is  found  to  continue  for  the 
whole  of  its  extent  of  the  same  uniform 
appearance  and  thickness.  Following  its  course 
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westward,  it  is  found  to  return  at  right  angles, 
an  if  for  the  west  front  of  the  building  ; but 
here  only  the  rough  concrete  of  the  founda- 
tions, about  10  ft.  below  the  present  level  ot 
the  cr round,  are  to  be  met  with.  This  has  been 
followed  for  about  25  ft.,  but  the  termination 
has  not  yet  been  reached.  The  wall  is  solidly, 
but  roughly,  built  of  local  rubble,  put  together 
with  fairly  good  mortar.  There  are  numerous 
fragments  of  Roman  brick  built  up  in  the 
wall,  and  the  excavators  have  found  a great 
quantity  of  Roman  pottery  and  brass 
coins,  mostly  of  the  later  emperors.  lhe 
workmen  are  still  at  work  on  this  most 
interesting  site,  the  intention  being  to  follow 
the  indications  of  the  walls  from  end  to  end. 
with  the  view  of  recovering  the  entire  ground- 
plan.  This  work  is  likely  to  prove  of  consider- 
able value  ; for,  apart  from  the  interest  derived 
from  opening  up  to  view  the  outline,  so  to 
speak,  of  King  Alfred’s  foundation,  the  im- 
portance of  having  revealed  to  us  the  actual 
design  of  a Saxon  minster  of  large  size  cannot 
be  over-estimated  in  relation  to  the  history 
of  art.  . , 

The  results  of  the  excavations  along  tne 
north  wall  of  the  cathedral  are  of  considerable 
interest.  The  ancient  plinth  of  the  building 
has  been  exposed  to  view  entirely  around  the 
north  transept.  As  is  well  known,  this  tran- 
sept is  the  work  of  Bishop  Wakelyn,  the  first 
of  the  Norman  bishops,  who  rebuilt  the  cathe- 
dral entirely.  The  exact  date  is  well  recorded, 
for  we  hear  of  the  beginning  of  the  work  in 
1079,  and  its  completion  in  1093,  in  which  year 
the  monks  removed  from  their  old  monastery 
to  the  new  one  thus  prepared  for  them,  the 
shrine  of  St.  S within  being  brought  into  the 
new  church.  On  the  following  day  the  demo- 
lition of  the  old  one  began  and  was  completed 
within  the  year,  except  one  porch  and  the  great 
altar  which  were  left  standing.  The  work  is, 
therefore,  amongst  the  earliest  which  the 
Normans  erected,  and  it  is  a valuable  study. 
Its  roughness  and  entire  absence  of  ornament 
give  no  little  reason  to  the  belief  for  so  long  a 
time  held  by  the  antiquaries  of  the  beginning 
of  this  century  that  this  portion  of  the  cathe- 
dral was  of  Saxon  and  not  Norman  date. 
Increased  knowledge  of  Early  Norman  work 
enables  us  now  to  recognise  in  it  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  date,  while  we  may  in  this 
same  building  trace  in  the  works  which  brought 
it  to  completion  the  modification  of  the  Norman 
style  by  the  introduction  both  of  ornament  and 
moulding.  Interesting  as  the  study  of  the  work 
has  always  been,  it  is  now  greatly  enhanced,  for 
the  walls  are  now  seen  standing  on  their 
original  base,  which  is  as  perfect  as  when  laid 
by  the  old  masons  800  years  ago.  The  base 
consists  of  a boldly- chamfered  plinth,  which 
extends  from  point  to  point  of  the  principal 
projections  and  does  not  break  around  the 
smaller  pilaster  buttresses.  The  old  masonry 
is  in  perfect  condition,  having  the  diagonal 
tool-marks  which  are  so  sure  a sign  of  Early 
Norman  work.  The  joints  are  wide  and  the 
stones  are  of  the  moderate  size  so  usually  found 
at  this  period. 

The  work  is  very  similar  to  Lanfranc’s  work 
at  Canterbury,  so  far  as  it  remains  at  the 
latter  cathedral  ; the  original  plan  of  these 
two  Norman  buildings,  which  were  in  progress 
at  the  same  time,  having  many  points  in 
common.  One  illustrates  the  other,  and  with 
the  advantage  that  what  is  lost  by  removal  at 
Canterbury  exists  at  Winchester. 

On  removing  the  earth  accumulated  around 
the  door  in  the  west  wall  of  the  north  transept, 
it  was  found  to  be  of  good  proportions,  and  to 
go  down  to  the  plinth  level.  It  has  now  been 
entirely  cleared.  The  position  of  this  door  is 
remarkable.  A doorway  of  Norman  date  exists 
on  the  west  side  of  the  south  transept  of  the 
little  cruciform  church  of  Old  Shoreham  ; but 
it  is  to  be  doubted  if  one  in  this  position  exists 
in  any  other  cathedral.  Much  speculation  has 
been  occasioned  as  to  its  use  ; but  may  it  not 
have  been  to  give  a direct  entrance  to  the 
Norman  king  and  his  court  ? If  the  old  tradi- 
tion is  correct,  that  the  palace  was  to  the 
north-west  of  the  cathedral,  its  position  would 
be  one  of  necessity.  The  excavators  were  re- 
warded in  an  unexpected  way  during  the  pro- 
gress of  their  work  at  this  point.  On  removing 


the  rough  filling-in  of  the  doorway,  two  or 
three  charming  pieces  of  sculpture  more  or  less 
broken  were  found.  Attention  being  called  to 
these  discoveries,  more  of  the  walling  was 
taken  down,  and  fragment  after  fragment  came 
to  light.  These  consist  of  heads  and  portions 
of  the  figures  of  saints,  carved  with  remarkable 
delicacy  and  skill.  There  is  one  figure  with  a 
hand  upon  a book  ; another  with  the  name 
Dorothy,  in  old  English  spelling,  and  many 
others.  Several  fragments  of  architectural 
panelling  have  been  met  with,  and  a singulai 
portion  of  a Purbeck  marble  column  worked  in 
the  form  of  a twisted  knot.  These  fragments 
show  clearly  enough  the  fate  of  the  numerous 
shrines  which  once  adorned  the  cathedral, 
while  the  remains  of  the  figures  account  for 
the  many  vacant  niches,  which  are  apparent  in 
the  chantry  chapels,  which  have  been  pre- 
served to  our  time  almost  uninjured. 

The  excavations  in  the  crypt  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  work, 
the  intention  being  to  remove  the  whole  of  the 
accumulated  earth.  This  crypt,  apparently 
entirely  of  Wakelyn’s  work,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  our  early  crypts  remaining.  At 
present  it  is  encumbered  with  about  3 ft.  or 
4 ft.  of  earth,  either  placed  there  to  prevent 
the  rising  of  water  or  for  purposes  of  conve- 
nience. A trial  hole  was  made  some  time  ago, 
and  the  base  of  one  of  the  massive  circular 
columns  was  found  at  the  depth  named,  fhis 
was  watched  for  some  months,  and  no  water 
having  been  found  to  percolate  into  it,  it  is 
considered  that  the  excavations  can  be  con- 
tinued with  safety,  the  main  drainage  of  the 
city,  recently  accomplished,  having,  it  is  hoped, 
brought  about  this  happy  result.  The  increased 
appearance  and  effect  to  be  given  to  this  fine 
crypt,  by  nearly  4 ft.  being  added  to  its  height, 
is  expected  to  be  very  great ; while  the  bringing 
open  to  view  the  whole  height  of  the  columns, 
and  their  curious  early  bases,  will  render  the 
work  of  additional  importance  as  an  example 
of  the  earliest  Norman  work  extant. 

The  progress  of  the  excavations,  too,  may 
be  expected  to  reveal  some  ancient  features  at 
present  buried.  The  grave  of  Prior  Silkstede 
has  already  been  brought  to  light. 


REPORT  ON  SEWER  VENTILATION. 


|1HE  Report  of  the  Special  Purposes 
and  Sanitary  Committee  to  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
on  sewer  ventilation,  reminds  one 


I.  ■■  1 '’LI  O'.  ' v.  

that  there  is  no  finality  in  sanitary  matters 
more  than  in  other  branches  of  science.  It  is 
only  a very  few  years  since  charcoal  disinfectors 
or  filters  were  to  do  everything  for  us  in  the 
way  of  disinfecting  and  purifying  the  air 
escaping  from  sewers  and  drains,  and  now  the 
charcoal  system  is  reported  on  all  hands  as 
practically  a failure,  not  because  charcoal  will 
not  in  the  first  instance  perform  what  was 
promised  for  it,  but  because  it  soon  becomes 
saturated  with  the  moisture  in  suspension  in 
the  sewers,  and  loses  its  deodorising  power, 
and  the  constant  changing  and  reburning  of  it 
would  be  too  troublesome  and  costly  in  a 
large  system  of  sewerage.  The  Report  charges 
against  charcoal  also,  on  the  ground  that  the 
placing  of  a charcoal  tray  in  a ventilator 
amounts  to  closing  that  ventilator.  This  can 
hardly  be  said  to  apply  to  the  arrangement 
which  has  been  tried  at  Croydon,  and,  we 
believe,  elsewhere,  of  a spiral  series  of  trays, 
between  which  the  air  was  passed,  so  as  to 
afford  contact  with  the  least  amount  of 
mechanical  obstruction.  This  system  is  re- 
ported as  having  been  tried  at  Croydon  for  ten 
years  (the  charcoal  being  replaced  every  three 
weeks),  and  finally  disused  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  charcoal  dry,  and 
therefore  efficient,  and  also  “because  it  ob- 
structed the  ventilation  of  the  sewers”;  but 
we  cannot  think  there  can  be  much  in  this 
latter  objection  in  the  case  of  the  spiral  trays 
arrangement.  The  charcoal  tray,  with  only 
a passage  for  the  air  by  percolation  between 
the  particles,  is,  of  course,  another  matter, 
and  is,  undoubtedly,  a serious  obstruction  to 
ventilation. 

The  Report  is  a rather  rambling  and  un- 


practical document.  It  assumes  the  possibility,  ,H 
for  instance,  of  the  majority  of  householders  4 
in  a district  entering  into  a covenant  to  flush  it, 
the  drains  simultaneously,  at  stated  intervals,  ,L 
so  as  to  do  it  with  more  effect, — an  idea  which  it, 
suggests  a very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  ^ 
human  nature  from  the  householder  point  of  l 
view.  The  principle  is  also  suggested  tha,t  a . 
householder  is  morally  bound  to  be  a kind  oi  , 
sewer  ventilation  agent,  even  to  the  extent  that  it 
if  he  puts  in  an  intercepting  trap,  he  ought  to  :| 
be  bound  to  supply  a ventilator  to  the  sewer  it 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  former  v en-  i 
tilation  into  his  own  premises.  There  is  ail 
touch  of  unintentional  satire,  what  may  be  <: 
called  sanitary  satire,  in  this,  which  is  rather  I 
amusing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  householder  i 
who  was  formerly  content  to  draw  the  sewer  f 
air  directly  into  his  house,  as  a part  of  the  ij 
order  of  nature,  has  now,  under  the  influence  | 
of  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  of  sanitation,]! 
become  so  wary  that  he  kicks  obstinately  i 
against  the  proposals  of  the  Board  to  carry  up 
ventilating  pipes  from  the  sewers  against  theil 
walls  of  his  house  to  a point  above  the  roofs..; 
The  caution  of  the  householder,  under  nisi 
present  sanitary  education,  is  not  to  be.>, 
wondered  at  ; that  it  may  be  carried  too  far,i| 
however,  is  shown  by  the  answers  to  questions! 
scheduled  in  the  Appendix,  where,  in  reply  totj 
the  question  “Have  vertical  shafts  or  pipe.1* 
been  used  in  your  district  for  ventilating  thi 
local  sewers?”  the  Vestry  of  St.  George d 
Hanover  - square  reply  that  the  prejudice 
against  them  is  so  great  that  it  could  only  b 
dene  in  isolated  cases,  and  that  in  one  caS’ 
where  such  a pipe  was  put  up,  the  occupier  of 
a house  in  another  street,  who  could  see  this 
pipe  from  his  windows,  complained  in  the. 
strongest  manner  of  the  nuisance  occasioned  by 
it,  and  the  danger  to  his  family,  and  tbreateneca 
legal  proceedings,  long  after  the  pipe,  though, 
still  visible,  had  been  disconnected  from  thil 

bL  The  Report  groups  the  possible  methods  O’  ! 
ventilating  sewers  under  three  heads  (a .] 

Surface  ventilation  by  shafts  leading  from  thl 
crown  of  the  sewer  to  the  surface  of  the  road  c 
(b)  by  large  separate  shafts,  factory  chimney 
shafts,  and  smaller  shafts,  in  all  of  which  fin 
or  other  heat  is  the  motive  power  ; (c)  b;l 
pipes  or  shafts  without  heat.  In  regard  t 
system  b it  is  perfectly  effective,  but,  unfortut 
nately,  the  great  cost  it  would  entail  in  thl 
erection  of  chimney-shafts  and  in  fuel  woul.; 
place  its  general  adoption  in  a large  seweragi 
system  out  of  the  question,  and  the  utilisatioi 
of  the  heated  current  of  factory  shafts,  beside 
thatsuch  shafts  are  not  numerous  enough  and  an] 
not  always  where  they  are  wanted,  is  met  wit:] 
the  same  difficulty  as  that  just  touched  on  l 
regard  to  the  shafts  up  the  sides  of  buildings,-,, 
the  great  objection  of  most  owners  of  factomi 
to  allow  their  shafts  to  be  utilised  in  thil 
way.  The  conclusion  of  the  committee  is  thd 
this  system  can  only  be  usefully  applied,  wit 
proper  regard  to  economy  of  cost,  at  a let 
points  in  a system  where  there  are  specu 
difficulties  of  ventilation  or  special  cause  f< 
desiring  very  efficient  ventilation  ; and  this  i 
the  only  reasonable  conclusion  that  can  1 
come  to  on  the  evidence. 

In  regard  to  ordinary  pipe  ventilation,  tut 
| has  been  tried  to  a greater  extent  than  mat 
persons  are  aware  of,  generally  to  mitigate  tl 
nuisance  arising  from  ventilating  openings  3 
the  roadway.  It  is  stated  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Sewers  that  137  pipe  ventilators  have  bee 
constructed  in  the  City,  but  that  these  hai 
not  helped  materially  in  reducing  the  nmsani 
from  surface  ventilators.  In  twenty-two  o 
of  thirty-seven  other  districts  in  the  mete 
polis,  pipe  ventilators  have  been  to  son 
extent  used,  and  the  total  number  of  su, 
ventilators  provided  by  the  local  authoritii 
in  London  appears  to  be  582,  of  whil 
Lewisham  has  149,  the  City  137,  and  V anci 
worth  100.  In  twelve  districts  the  pipe  ven: 
la  tors  are  reported  as  having  abated  nuisann 
especially  when  used  in  connexion  with  surf* 
ventilators.  In  five  districts  the  pipe  vem 
1-uors  it  is  stated,  have  not  abated  nuisam 
Fulham  states  that  the  pipes  have  not  mat 
rially  abated  nuisance,  as  m certain  atn 
' spheric  states  they  areinoperative.  St.Savioui 
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Southwark,  states  that  the  ventilating  pipes 

had  to  be  abolished,  as  they  were  a nuisance 
to  the  inhabitants.” 

In  Bethnal-green  and  in  the  Strand  district 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
owners  of  property  to  the  erection  of  pipe  venti- 
lators, and  Hampstead  and  St.  James’s  state  that 
they  can  give  no  decided  opinion  whether  such 
ventilators  have  abated  nuisance.  Lewisham 
has  the  largest  number  of  pipe  ventilators  of 
any  district,  but  the  report  from  that  district 
gives  no  certain  opinion,  only  observing  that 
“where  the  surface  ventilators  have  been 
removed  the  complaints  have  of  course 
ceased.” 

In  regard  to  surface-ventilation  the  efficacy 
depends  upon  the  number,  size,  and  construc- 
tion of  the  ventilating-shafts,  and  the  general 
evidence  taken  on  this  head  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  many  cases  these  are  too  few 
apd.f‘ir  apart,  and  that  nuisance  would  be 
diminished  by  increasing  their  number,  and 
thus  dividing  the  up-draught  and  rendering  it 
loss  concentrated.  The  distance  from  each 
other  at  which  the  ventilating-shafts  are 
placed  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis from  17  yards  to  600  yards.  Twenty-nine 
districts  report  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
to  increase  the  number  of  surface- ventilators,  re- 
porting variously  in  favour  of  distances  of  20 
to  50  yards  apart,  60  to  80  yards,  80  to  100 
yards,  100  to  150  yards ; and  one  district 
says  *•  not  less  than  200  yards  apart.”  It  may 
be  taken  as  the  result  of  present  evidence  that 
it  is  better  to  have  a considerable  number  of 
ventilators  in  a given  length  than  to  have  them 
at  long  distances  apart ; the  possible  nuisance 
in  the  latter  case  occurs  at  fewer  points,  but 
j it  is  considerably  intensified  at  those  points. 

I Now  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Report 
1 fully  recognises  the  indubitable  fact  that  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  nuisance  arising 
from  sewers  lies  in  want  of  sufficient  water^ 
carriage  and  consequent  stagnation.  Having 
admitted  this,  and  having  stated  that  “ the 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  first  and 
most  important  matter  in  connexion  with 
sewers  is  the  provision  of  water  for  flushing 
(the  sewers  in  dry  seasons,”  it  is  somewhat 
jsurprising  to  find  that  in  another  part  of  the 
[Report  it  is  seriously  proposed  that  the  Board 
'should  apply  for  Parliamentary  powers  for  the 
[compulsory  erection  of  pipe-ventilators  in  con- 
nexion with  houses  and  other  buildings.  This 
jis  one  of  the  examples  of  the  illogical  character 
lof  the  Report.  It  is  admitted  that  the  only 
rad  vantage  of  pipe  - ventilators  is  to  remove 


the  warmer  air.” 


Considering  that  in  this  I house  which  costs  2,0007.  may  be  as  trouble- 
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case  tnc  flow  is  assumed  to  be  sometimes  one 
way,  sometimes  the  other,  it  is  probable  that 
the  air  will  make  its  own  inlets  and  outlets  ; 
but  perhaps  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the 
air,  the  committee  would  have  the  ventilators 
labelled,  like  the  approaches  to  a railway 
booking-window,  “ In  ” and  “ Out.” 

Again,  after  having  distinctly  stated  that  the 
red  desideratum  for  preventing  nuisance  is 
sufficient  and  rapid  water-carriage,  the  Com- 
mittee, nevertheless,  proceed  to  enlarge  in 
their  report  on  the  value  of  permanganic  acid 
for  deodorising  the  contents  of  the  sewers  in  hot 
weather ; whereas  what  is  really  needed,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  showing,  is  an  extra  supply 
of  water.  In  fact  the  report  gives  the  idea  of 
having  been  compiled  by  several  persons,  each 
with  his  own  idea  of  the  best  treatment,  which 
he  takes  opportunity  to  enforce  in  his  own 
special  paragraphs. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  provision  of  ample 
water-carriage,  the  Report  alludes  to  one 
method  of  using  water  in  dry  weather,  so  as 
to  make  it  do  double  duty,  for  cleansing  above 
and  flushing  below.  “In  the  summer  months 
the  pav  ed  surfaces  of  the  whole  of  the  courts  and 
alleys  in  the  Holborn  district  are  periodically 
washed  with  water  taken  from  the  company’s 
mains.  In  this  way  not  only  are  the  surfaces  of 
the  courts  and  alleys  kept  clean,  but  the  sewers 
below  are  well  flushed  out  also.”  The  Com- 
mittee think  that,  if  a similar  course  were 
taken  in  other  districts,  a large  part  of  the 
nuisance  from  sewer-gas  would  be  removed, 
in  addition  to  the  sanitary  benefit  in 
other  respects.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
practical  suggestions  in  the  Report.  In 
general,  the  difficulty  of  adequate  and  fre- 
quent flushing,  or  of  keeping  up  a full  and 
rapid  flow  in  the  sewers  in  dry  weather, 
is  in  the  cost  of  the  water.  Special  means 
for  the  storage  of  rain  water,  to  be  used 
for  adding  to  the  volume  of  water  in  the 
sewers  when  requisite,  seems  the  most  prac- 
ticable alternative.  The  initial  cost  would  be 
considerable,  but  it  might  prove  economic  in 
the  long  run.  In  violent  storms  the  sewers 
are  nearly  choked  with  water,  and  get  well 
flushed  at  the  time  ; but  if  the  water  thus 
allowed  to  run  away  could  be  stored  and  dis- 
tributed for  more  frequent  use,  it  would  be 
turned  to  much  fuller  advantage. 

Generally,  the  conclusions  to  be  gathered 
from  the  facts  stated  in  the  Report  are  that  a 
more  rapid  flow  and  a greater  number  of 
surface  ventilators  would  almost  entirely  re 
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some  as  those  of  one  which  costs  4,000?.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Institute 
of  Architects  has  really  no  more  power  than 
the  Incorporated  Law  Society  has  on  its  part 
to  fix  the  amount  of  remuneration  due  to  its 
members.  Any  architect  may  charge  by  a fee 
instead  of  by  5 per  cent.,  if  he  pleases. 

TN  the  same  case  referred  to  above, 
J-  Baron  Huddleston  also  went  out  of  his 
way  to  remark  that  he  should  hold,  until 
he  was  overruled,  that  an  architect  has  no 
right  to  employ  a surveyor  to  take  out  quan- 
tities without  the  consent  of  his  client.  This 
was  a purely  gratuitous  piece  of  information, 
inasmuch  as  the  question  of  the  employment 
of  a surveyor  did  not  arise  in  the  case,  the 
only  point  being  the  amount  of  commission 
to  be  charged  for  the  quantities.  It  may  be 
as  well  for  the  learned  Baron  to  inform  himself 
as  to  former  decisions  on  the  subject  ; and  if 
he  will  turn  to  Scott’s  Reports,  vol.  vi.,  p.  1, 
he  will  find  that  his  opinion  is  opposed  to  that 
of  four  judges,  namely,  Chief  Justice  Tyndall, 
Justice  Parke,  Justice  Collier,  and  Justice 
Bosanquet,  who  held  that  an  architect 
has  the  right  and  power,  without  notice 
to  his  clients,  to  pledge  his  employers’ 
credit  to  a surveyor  for  the  quantities, 
and  that  in  so  doing  he  is  acting  as  their 
agent  (Moon  v.  The  Guardians  of  Witney 
Uni&n).  There  was  another  case  (Wright  v . 
Attenborough),  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
before  Mr.  Baron  Martin,  of  a similar  character, 
in  which  the  plaintiff  recovered  ( Builder 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  489). 

7 N reference  to  the  construction  of  the 
dome  in  Mr.  Emerson’s  design  for  the 
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itheir  main  purpose  than  surface  ventilators 
<the  evidence  seems  to  show,  as  might  be 
(expected,  that  in  some  states  of  the  weather 
(they  may  be  even  less  efficient);  that  pipe 
ventilators  would  be  a real  source  of  danger 
or  annoyance  to  the  occupants  of  houses  unless 
(they  can  be  kept  at  a considerable  distance 
i rom  windows  and  other  openings ; and  that 
the  main  cause^  of  there  being  any  nuisance 
iRt  a.l  is  insufficient  flow;  and  yet  with  all 
Jiese  admissions  the  Committee  propose  to 
'' Pply  for  powers  to  compel  the  erection  of  pipe- 
ventilators.  We  venture  to  think  that,  on  the 
evidence  of  their  own  Report,  they  have  no 

innru'a  nf  ..  1 T , . 


.wvuiuivuuuuu JJO  111  LUC  licpui  L 

are  not  much  to  the  purpose,  and  in  some  cases 
almost  cancel  each  other. 


NOTES. 

HE  recent  case  of  M'Lachlan  and 
Cuckson  v.  Grant,  in  which  an 
architect  and  a surveyor  sued  a 

— lady  for  a sum  due  to  them  for 

taking  out  quantities,  would  not  have  been 
noticeable  except  for  the  judge’s  observations 
in  regard  to  the  payment  of  architects.  For 
kanc7nf  ^0—“  u”  --uey  nave  no  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case  it  was  simply  a 

ime as  t0  the  omol,Ilt  due-  Bat 
abuse  y d m‘gh  te  T“y  lK,ble  to  H“Ulraton  expressed,  as  has  often  been  done 

A , before,  his  opinion  that  the  way  in  which 

Iso  the  of,  “?e“s  see“s  t0  1?ave  dictated  architects  are  remunerated  by  the  payment  of 
if  temnmt  ° ;P  1 “ rCgard,  t0  the  conditions  j five  per  cent,  on  the  total  cost  of  the  work 

■enS-f  nJue™ta".d  ltS  effeCt  00  the  is  Tery  unsatisfactory.  He  also  expressed  a 
jenuiation.  When  the  temperature  of  the  Avish  that-  t.Lo  Pa-poI 
■ ir  ot  the  sewer  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
i.xternal  atmosphere,  and  no  other  influence  is 

r WArL'  . l . i (*  . i 


' t work,  the  colder  atmosphere  of  the  sewer, 
;Ging  heavier  than  the  external  air,  remains  in 
(he  sewer;  but  when  the  outer  air  becomes 
older  and  consequently  heavier  than  the  air 
the  sewer,  it  presses  down  through  some  of 


.wj  uuoanoiauiiuiy.  xie  also  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects 
would  take  the  matter  into  their  consideration. 
Of  course  there  are  low  - class  practitioners 
among  architects  as  among  lawyers,  and  in 
each  profession  these  members  of  it  will  run 
up  bills  unnecessarily  against  their  clients. 
But  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
(he  on7;™7  7 ““uugn  some  oi  bulk  of  the  profession  overcharge  their  clients 

rarmer  and  UrVt  an?  drLlves  out  the  as  !t  would  be  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  solicitors 

'his  is  notinp’.ld^L^  throu°h  otber  openings,  make  up  improper  bills.  On  the  other  hand, 
l ot  drv  ?!  °*“  c°o1  evenings  in  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  existing  method  of 

■om  sewer  tWhlCb  timVtha  nuisance  , remuneration  prejudices  the  architectural  pro- 

■orst  It  is  tbtd  f °rS  IS  Probab,y  ut  the  fessiou  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  inclines 
L „ “■  ‘■herefore  necessary  to  provide  | them  to  dispense  as  much  as  they  can  do  with 
,r  the  cold’  air  other  ventilation,  inlets  the  services  of  architects.  In  principle  the 
cold  air  as  well  as  outlets  for  ] system  is  not  a good  one,  for  the  plans  of  a 


• urci.  in  O ULOIqU  it/I  lillt. 

Liverpool  Cathedral,  which  is,  we  believe, 
admittedly  adopted  from  that  of  the  tomb 
of  Mahmoud  at  Beejapoor,  and  the  Jumna 
Musjid  at  the  same  place,  a correspondent 
writes  : — “ Careful  measured  drawings  of 
the  tomb  of  Mahmoud  and  other  build- 
ings in  Beejapoor  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Cumming,  C.E.,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Capt.  Hart.  They  are  published  in  a 
folio  volume,  entitled  ‘Architecture  at  Beeja- 
poor’ (John  Murray,  London,  1866),  and  are 
well  worthy  of  careful  examination.  The 
book  is  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects.  Whilst  writing  the 
above,  may  I venture  to  ask  what  the  plan  is 
of  the  intersecting  arches  in  Mr.  Emerson’s 
design  ? They  surely  must  be  in  a vertical 
plane  as  in  the  two  Indian  examples,  and 
cannot  follow  the  curve  of  the  dome.  The 
interior  perspective  published  in  your  journal 
seems  to  show  the  latter  ; for  the  wall  imme- 
diately over  the  great  arches  is  circular.  This 
would  be  an  impossibility,  for  the  intersection 
of  the  eight  great  arches  must  form  an  octagon 
in  plan.  A triangular  soffit  is  thus  left 
between  the  octagon  and  the  circle,  which  is 
covered  in  the  Mahmoud  tomb  by  placing 
brackets  of  varying  projection  underneath  (see 
plan).  If  Mr.  Emerson’s  dome  were  carried 
out,  surely  the  walls  and  balustrade  imme- 
diately over  the  pendentives  would  have  to  be 
octagonal,  with  the  circular  dome  springing 
from  behind,  unless  the  same  expedient  of 
placing  corbels  under  the  soffit  were  adopted. 
In  either  case  the  internal  effect  would  be 
materially  altered.” 

A POINT  of  some  interest  has  been  decided 
in  the  recent  patent  case  of  Otto  v.  Steel, 
in  which  the  question  of  the  novelty  of  the 
invention  of  the  well-known  gas  motor  engines 
was  raised.  One  of  the  objections  to  the 
novelty  was  that  Otto’s  invention  had  been 
anticipated  in  a treatise  by  a Frenchman  named 
Beau  de  Rochas.  The  only  publication  of  the 
work,  using  the  word  publication  in  the  legal 
sense,  was  that  in  1863  a copy  of  the  book 
was  placed  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 
But  Mr.  Justice  Pearson  held  that  there  was 
not  a sufficient  publication  to  invalidate  a 
patent.  It  was  not  published  (again  using 
the  word  technically)  in  such  a way  that  there 
was  a reasonable  probability  that  any  person 
who  wished  might  get  knowledge  from  it.  It 
had  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  become 
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“part  of  the  public  stock  of  common  know- 
ledge.”  Of  course,  in  each  separate  case  it 
must  be  a question  whether  a book  has  become 
part  of  the  public  stock ; but  English  inventors 
will,  at  any  rate,  derive  comfort  from  the 
knowledge  that  their  inventions  are  safe, 
although  some  foreign  work  which  contains 
the  same  idea  is  reposing  on  the  shelves  of  the 
British  Museum. 


AN  international  competition  is  advertised  in 
the  Italian  papers  for  a design  for  a new 
west  front  to  the  cathedral  at  Milan.  No 
fewer  than  fifteen  premiums  are  offered,  of  a 
total  value  of  3,000/.  The  designs  will  be 
adjudicated  upon  by  a jury  of  architects  of 
different  nationalities. 


Milanese  Society  of  Engineers  and  Architects 
recently  passed  a resolution  to  the  effect  that 
the  Society  was  persuaded  of  the  urgent 
necessity  of  a permanent  and  complete  restora- 
tion of  the  arcade,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
such  restoration  should  be  carried  out  on  the 
principle  that  the  present  architectural  and 
decorative  features  should  be  respected  as  far 
as  possible,  introducing  only  such  changes  in 
the  materials  and  workmanship  as  will,  without 
altering  the  character  of  the  building,  render 
the  interior  facade  absolutely  durable  and 
secure,  and  facilitate  its  being  maintained  in  a 
simple  and  economical  manner.* 


A 


MR.  HICKMAN,  M.P.,  speaking  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Wolverhampton  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  on  Friday  last,  gave  his  opinion 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  successful  German  com- 
petition in  the  iron  and  steel  industries.  He 
considers  that  one  reason  for  the  low  prices  of 
German  manufactures  is  the  low  rate  of  wages 
and  the  longer  hours  made  by  the  operatives 
of  that  country.  They  have  another  great 
advantage  in  the  railway  rates,  which  the 
speaker 'declared  to  be  even  lower  than  stated 
in  the  report  to  which  we  alluded  in  our  article 
on  this  subject  last  week.  He  strongly 
favoured  the  proposal  to  construct  a canal  from 
Birmingham  to  London,  for  steamers  of  120 
tons  burden,  expressing  his  opinion  that  the 
cost  of  conveyance  would  thus  be  reduced  50 
per  cent.  Several  other  canal  schemes  are 
being  promoted,  and  the  competition  between 
land°  and  water  conveyance  is  likely  to  be 
carried  on  more  vigorously  than  ever  in  both 
directions.  Mr.  Hickman  brought  a strong 
charge  against  the  railway  companies  for  ex- 
cessive charges,  and  the  preferential  rates  in 
favour  of  foreign  produce  in  October,  188-1, 
and  a writer  iu  the  Railway  Official  Gazette  oi 
that  month,  commenting  upon  his  paper,  made 
the  following  remarks  : — “ Obviously  the  rates 
need  revision,  as  the  heavy  traffic  from  the 
hardware  districts  is  being  carried  in  a much 
greater  degree  than  heretofore  by  means  of  the 
canals  ; and,  without  taking  a gloomy  view,  it 
is  far  from  unlikely  that  on  many  such  water- 
ways steam  haulage  will  set  up  a real  and 
fresh  competition  with  our  railways,  which 
it  will  be  difficult  to  again  completely  over- 
come.” Another  thing  which  cannot  be  with- 
out significance  to  the  companies  is  the 
removal  of  works  to  the  ports,  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  avoiding  the  heavy  railway 
charges.  Messrs.  Nettlefold,  for  instance,  have 
now  officially  confirmed  the  report  that  they 
are  about  to  remove  their  extensive  steel  and 
wire  Works  to  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  on 
this  account. 


TTT'ITH  regard  to  the  recent  lamentable 
T V accident  at  Holloway  (see  p.  252,  ant< 
we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  recommendation 
of  the  coroner’s  jury,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should  endeavour 
to  obtain  powers  enabling  the  District  Sur- 
veyors to  supervise  the  demolition  of  old  build- 
ings as  well  as  the  erection  of  new  ones,  w; 
brought  before  the  Board  at  its  last  meetin, 
and  referred  to  the  Building  Act  Committee 
for  consideration  and  report.  Attentive  ob- 
servers must  often  have  felt  the  necessity  for 
more  adequate  precautions  in  the  conduct  of 
demolitions,  and  this  not  only  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  at  large,  but  for  the  safety  of  the 
men  engaged  in  this  often  dangerous  work. 


into  account.  Out  of  the  sum  above  stated,  no 

less  than  35,175,000/.,  or  upwards  of  42  per 
cent.,  has  been  devoted  to  church  building  and 
restoration,  building  of  parsonage-houses,  en- 
largement of  burial-grounds,  and  endowments 
of  benefices.  From  this  sum  all  grants  from 
church  societies  and  corporations  are  excluded. 
The  published  return  does  not  divide  the  total 
under  the  heads  above  given.  But  however 
large  be  the  allowance  due  to  the  last  two 
heads,  the  allocation  of  a sum  probably  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  a million  sterling  per 
annum  to  the  purpose  of  building  and  restora- 
tion is  certainly  a matter  of  interest  to  both 
the  architect  and  the  builder. 


N ingenious  means  of  making  good  damage 
done  by  water  getting  under  a lock-floor, 
without  using  coffer-dams  and  laying  dry  the 
dock,  has  been  successfully  tried  on  the  Zuid- 
Beveland  Canal,  and  is  quoted  in  the  “Foreign 
Transactions  ” published  by  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers.  The  lock  in  question  rests 
on  a pile  foundation,  supporting  a timber  floor 
on  which  the  brickwork  walls  are  built.  The 
natural  soil  consists  of  fine  running  sand. 
For  some  time  the  earthen  backing  to  the 
lock  walls  was  found  to  be  giving  way,  and 
considerable  silting  up  had  taken  place  in  the 
canal  bed,  just  outside  the  lock  chamber.  A 
hole  was  found  in  the  apron  of  the  lock  floor, 
and  there  was  a hollow  underneath  the  floor 
tself.  This  was  at  first  filled  with  puddled 
clay,  but  it  had  all  been  washed  out  again 
shortly  after,  and  the  sinking  of  the  ground 
continued.  Coal  tar  was  then  pumped  down 
through  a tube  near  the  apron,  at  the  upper 
side  of  the  lock-chamber.  This  passed  under 
the  floor  to  the  lower  side,  showing  that  con- 
tinuous hollows  existed  under  the  lock-floor. 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  fill 
these  by  forcing  down  water  and  sand.  It 
was  then  discovered  that  the  timber  piling  was 
attacked  by  teredo  worm,  and  that  even  the 
floor  was  not  free  from  it.  In  1882  it  was 
determined  to  fill  the  hollows  with  concrete,  of 
one  part  Portland  cement  to  five  parts  sand. 
Eight  holes  were  bored  through  the  lock- floor, 
and  the  concrete  was  forced  down  through  a 
tube  so  as  to  completely  fill  the  space  between 
the  original  soil  and  the  underside  of  the  floor. 
Thirty- seven  metres  cube  of  concrete  was  the 
quantity  used,  and  this  formed  a hard  mass 
underneath  the  floor.  The  traffic  was  only 
closed  about  seven  weeks,  and  the  cost  of  the 
work  amounted  in  all  to  177/. 


THE  accounts  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company,  of  which  the 


published  receipts  for  the  half-year  showed  a ; 
decrease  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of  110,000/., . 
on  a total  of  5,000,000/.,  show  a balance  i 
sufficient  to  admit  of  a dividend  at  the  rate  < 
of  7 per  cent,  per  annum,  against  7 b per  cent.t 
for  the  corresponding  part  of  1885,  and  8 per1 
cent,  for  that  of  1884.  The  Great  Northern] 
Railway,  with  an  increase  of  26,000Z._  on  a 
revenue  of  a little  under  2,000,000/.,  maintains! 
its  dividend,  at  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  per) 
annum,  declared  for  the  corresponding  half  of: 
the  previous  year.  The  Great  Western  Rail-' 
way  Company,  with  a decrease  of  105,000/.  on> 
a revenue  of  3,600,000/.,  divide  at  the  rate  of 
per  cent,  per  annum,  against  7 per  cent,  ati 
the  corresponding  period  of  1885  ; carrying]] 
forward  a balance  of  40,000/.  instead  of  one  ofc 
35,400/.  The  accounts  of  the  North  London, 
Railway  Company  show  a balance  sufficient  totj 
admit  of  a dividend  at  the  rate  of  7^  per  centij 
per  annum.  With  these  railway  dividends] 
should  be  compared  the  generally  prosperous 
accounts  of  the  tramway  companies,  and  thd 
10  per  cent,  per  annum  dividend,  with  1Z.  5s> 
per  cent,  bonus,  free  of  income  tax,  of  tin! 
London  General  Omnibus  Company. 


'THERE  were  786  kilometres  of  new  railway 


opened  for  passenger  traffic  in  Germany 
in  1885  against  875'5  kilometres  in  1884  and 
916  in  1883.  Of  these,  580  kilometres  were 
State  railways  and  206  kilometres  were  in 
private  hands.  The  increase  for  the  year  is 
about  2j  per  cent,  on  the  length  of  lines  pre- 
viously open.  The  net  return  on  the  German 
railways  averages  4-3  per  cent,  per  annum, 
the  co-efficient  of  working  cost  being  57  per 
cent.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  main  aim 
and  outcome  of  the  German  lines  is  the 
facilitation  of  transport.  The  average  cost  of 
a mile  of  German  railway  is  about  21,234/., 
against  42,017/.  for  a mile  of  railway  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  gross  receipts  of  the 
German  lines  amount  to  10  per  cent,  on  capital 
against  915  per  cent,  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  the  Saxon  railways,  constructed  at  about 
the  same  average  cost  per  mile,  earn  11 '9  per 
cent,  gross  revenue,  and  net  51  per  cent,  on 
capital. 


I EXTENSIVE  changes  are  taking  place  ii 
Rome.  The  embankment  of  the  Tiber  ii 
being  continued  ; the  extension  of  the  Vi: 
Nazionale  to  the  river  is  being  carried  out,  a 
well  as  the  new  street  uniting  the  Via  Angele 
Oustode  with  the  Corso.  This  latter  street 
when  finished,  will  make  a continuous  ana 
nearly  straight  line  of  communication  betwee?. 
the  Corso  near  the  Piazza  Colonna  and  tli: 
new  Spithcever  quarter  and  the  new  buildl 
ings  at  the  Ludovisi  and  the  Porta  Pia.  i 
new  workmen’s  quarter  is  in  progress  at  Monte 


Testaccio,  a locality  which  will  be  rememberer 
bv  students  in  connexion  with  the  Germai 


THE  celebrated  arcade,  called  the  Galleria 
Vittorio  Emanuele,  at  Milan,  designed  by 
the  late  Professor  Mengoni,  and  opened  in 
1867,  has  (according  to  II  Politecnico ) fallen 
into  a lamentable  state  of  dirt  and  disrepair, and 


by  students  iu 
artists’  festival.  Extensive  building  operation 
are  also  going  on  outside  the  Porta  Pia,  on  tit 
Prati  di  Castello  and  on  the  waste  grourb 
between  the  Lateran  and  the  Church  of  Sts 
Maria  Maggiore,  which  are  rapidly  changm 
the  aspect  of  these  parts  of  the  city. 


JN  the  last  number  of  the  Revue  ^ Critiqui 


- M.  Horaolle  gives  an  account  of  the  result 
of  the  new  explorations  carried  on  at  Delo 
We  are  glad  that  the  glory  of  completing  wh: 
years  ago  they  began  is  to  belong  to  the  Frenc 
Government.  The  remains  of  a Medifev. 
city  have  been  laid  bare,  and  the  disc  oven 
in  the  field  of  classical  archaeology,  though  n 
so  sensational  as  those  of  the  previous  ente 
prise  are  still  full  of  interest  tor  the  history  ; 
the  “island  schools.”  Fifty  fragments  ■ 
marble  sculpture  have  been  found,  besidi 
terra-cotta  and  small  bronzes.  hfn 


C'CORDING  to  the  official  Year-Book  of 
the  Church  of  England,  the  funds  raised 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  societies  and 
institutions  organised  and  administered  by  the 
Church  of  England  alone,  during  the  last 
twenty -five  years,  amount  to  the  large  sum  of 
81,570,000/.  This  does  not  include  bequests 


it  is  in  consequence  proposed  to  restore  it.  A [ and  voluntary  offerings  of  which  the  Church  of 
discussion  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  original  England  is  only  a partial  receipient,  in  con- 


elevation  of  the  interior  shall  be  retained, 


with  other  religious  bodies.  And 


junction 

substituting  stone  or  some  similar  material  for  there  is  a large  contribution  from  private 
the  plaster  and  cement  in  which  the  original  sources  which  it  has  been  impossible  to  bring 

design  was  executed,  or  whether  a new  and  , — — 

more  .'im pie  design  should  be  adopted  for  the  ^"  Interior  views  of  the  building  were  published 


interior  i„  order  to  avoid  Mure  deterioration 
of  the  surface  from  dust  and  damp,  lhe  1868. 


icna-i.ut™  To  these  hai 

to  be"  added  ^224  fragments  of  inscription 
some  dating  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  BA 
none  later  than  the  first  century  B.C.  I hi 
contain  funeral  inscriptions,  dedicatior 
decrees,  and  choragic  lists.  One  of  theni  i 
six  hundred  lines  long,  and  the  whole,  win 
edited,  are  sure  to  throw  much  light  on  t 


politics  and  commerce  of  the  Cyclades.  O? 

• .""V  1 1 ...  n wi.int  II  fit  p n SCU1 


individual  monument  we  must  note,  a s 
tured  vase,  signed  by  the  maker  Iphikatides 
Naxos. 


THE  excavations  carried  on  in  the  Rom> 
arena  at  Paris  have  just  been  reward 


with  very  interesting  results.  An  artific. 
) watercourse  in  excellent  preservation  b 
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been  laid  bare,  which  evidently  served  the  ' 
purpose  of  filling  the  circus  with  water  on  the  ! 
•occasion  of  mimic  sea-fights.  Enough  of  the  1 
structure  of  the  door-posts  remained  to  show  I 
that  the  entrance  was  closed  by  a door  of 
■extraordinary  strength,  which  would  indeed 
be  needed  to  stem  the  force  of  the  water. 
The  hole  which  held  the  door-hinge  is  clearly 
made  out.  The  excavators  have  further  come 
upon  a number  of  the  seats  for  the  spectators, 
aud  also  on  some  fragments  of  a slab  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  dignatories, — 
inhabitants  of  the  ancient  town  of  Lutetia, 
who  had  a right  to  seats  of  honour. 


THE  Kolrdsche  Vollcszeitung  reports  also 
“■  an  important  Roman  discovery.  Within 
the  precincts  of  the  Roman  castrum  at  Bonn 
a bronze  statue  of  a “ Victory,”  standing  on  a 
globe,  has  been  found.  The  type  is  already 
familiar,  the  style  of  the  workmanship  is 
reported  as  belonging  to  the  best  Roman 
period.  With  the  statue  was  found  a splendid 
gold  medallion  set  with  rubies.  Both  of  the 
discoveries  are  now  in  the  private  collection  of 
Professor  Weerth  at  Bonn. 


A T Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s  Gallery  in  Bond-  [ 
street  is  a collection  of  water-colour 
drawings  by  Mr.  James  Orrock,  illustrating 
“ the  country  of  Scott,”  on  the  English  and 
Scottish  Border.  Mr.  Orrock’s  style  is  rather 
limited  in  its  range  of  effects,  but  he  possesses, 
as  we  have  remarked  before,  a special  gift  in 
the  representation  of  atmospheric  effect  under 
certain  conditions  : his  rainy  skies  are  full  of 
rain  and  wind,  his  sea-coast  scenes  smell  of  the 
sea.  A great  deal  of  his  characteristic  power  is 
illustrated  in  this  collection  of  drawings. 


I1 


'THE  collection  of  drawings  by  Mr.  Herbert 
j-  _ Marshall  at  the  Gallery  of  the  Fine  Art 
society,  illustrating  “ the  Scenery  of  London,” 
is  one  of  the  most  admirable  and  interesting 
of  the  smaller  exhibitions  now  open.  Mr. 
Marshall’s  fine  and  pure  style  in  water-colour 
as  known  to  all  who  are  interested  in  contem- 
porary art,  and  the  subject  of  the  picturesque 
of  London  architecture  he  has  almost  made  his 
I ?wn>  combining  a fine  sense  of  effect  with  a 
knowledge  of  architectural  forms  such  as  is  not 
1 often  found  among  painters  who  deal  with 
( architectural  subjects.  It  is  true  that  here  and 
‘there  we  find  drawings  in  which  the  attempt 
; at  special  effect  has  rather  obscured  the  truth- 
jlulness  of  the  view.  For  instance,  we  should 
j noJ.  a glance  have  recognised  the  view 
entitled  “South  Kensington”  (67)  as  a 
J representation  of  the  precise  point  selected ; 
tit  does  not  convey  the  impression  of  the  place 
Jat  once ; and  the  same  maybe  said  of  a few 
K but  only  a few)  others.  Among  those  which 
are  particularly  good  as  combining  effect  with 
(local  truth  are  “Emmanuel  Hospital”  (18) 
Lambeth, Early  Morning”  (19),  “Whitehall” 
ifil'  nn  Approach  to  Westminster”  (24), 
L p &!lec’,  C'riPPleSate ” (28),  and  “Sunrise 
an  Broad  ^metuary  ” (84).  A very  effective 
'drawing  is  that  of  “The  Tower  and  River 
ifrom  Wnghtson’s  Warehouse”  (64),  giving  a 
point  of  view  not,  of  course,  familar;  looking 
& tower  and  the  river  from  a height! 

"I  Bartholomew  the  Great  ” (85)  is  a view 
'jpecml  y interesting  at  the  present  moment, 
the  collection  shows  how  much  of  picturesque 
grouping  exists  in  London,  and  on  every 
®xhi,)ition  which  none  who  are 
interested  in  London  architecture,  and  in 
,ood  and  sound  water-colour  art,  should  miss 
peeing. 

S1?-?^?03?0  B0NI*  a Venetian 

architect,  whose  researches  with  regard  to 
1 Tie  foundations  of  the  campanile  of  St.  Mark 
it  Vemce  were  recently  noticed  in  these  paoes, 
JffS®*11  foCex?y  elected  a Corresponding 
Member  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Science 


IP  have  received  from  Mdme.  Palladiense, 

' ' of  New  Bond-street,  some  very  excellent 
reproductions  of  pictures  and  studies  of  cattle 
by  Verboeckhoven,  an  artist  whose  animal 
paintings  are  full  of  character  and  power  of 
drawing. 

N reference  to  the  elevation  of  Sir  Edmund 

• Beckett  to  the  peerage,  the  Times,  in  giving 
its  usual  short  biographical  sketch  of  the  new 
peers,  after  mentioning  some  things  for  which 
Sir  Edmund  Beckett  is  justly  distinguished, 
adds  “ and  he  is  an  authority  on  ecclesiastical 
architecture.”  This  extraordinary  statement  has 
been  copied  into  newspapers  all  over  the 
country.  We  presume  the  gentleman  who 
does  this  work  for  the  Times  wishes  to  be 
accurate.  It  is  a pity  that  he  did  not  inquire 
from  some,  authentic  source  of  information 
before  making  this  statement.  Sir  Edmund 
Beckett  is  not  and  never  was  an  authority  on 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  No  person  who 
does  understand  the  subject  would  care  a 
button  for  his  opinion  on  it.  His  reputation 
in  this  respect  rests  solely  upon  the  fact  that 
he  writes  letters  to  the  Times  asserting  that 
he  is  an  authority,  and  that  a number  of 
dunces  are  silly  enough  to  believe  him. 


above  the  arches.  Then  came  three  enriched 
?s  orman  gables,  which  wore  returned  to  the 
north  and  south,  where  they  still  exist  behind 
the  screen ; and  above  all  rose  the  two  very 
beautiful  later  Norman  towers,  dedicated  to  St. 
Mary  and  St.  Hugh.  This  original  front  must 
have  formed  a charming  and  picturesque  group 
with  its  quaint  disposal  of  plain  and  ornamental 
surfaces,  bold  light  and  shade,  picturesque 
gables,  and  beautiful  towers.  The  architect 
who  would  disturb  all  this  must  be  bold  to 
audacity,  and  possess  some  loftier  and  new 
ideal  to  replace  this  most  satisfactory  early 
front.  The  cathedral  as  we  now  see  it  was 
built  from  St.  Hugh’s  choir  westward,  seemingly 
a tacit  acknowledgment  to  the  claims  of  the 
front  to  preservation ; and  though  wider  than 
the  nave  of  Remigius  it  was  still  thought  best 
not  to  disturb  the  west  end,  but  complete 
the  work  against  the  eastern  faces  of  the 
towers.  Thus  a bajr  of  the  Norman  nave  has 
been  left  between  the  towers ; but  the  vault 
was  rebuilt  at  a greater  height,  and  with  it, 
the  central  arch  of  the  front.  Two  large  and 
beautiful  chapels  were  erected  in  the  position 
of  western  transepts  on  either  side  of  the  nave, 
thus  adding  width  to  the  front.  When  these 
works  were  completed,  it  was  decided,  in  the 
episcopate  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  Grostete, 
that  the  Norman  front,  with  all  its  impressive 
beauty,  was  not  of  sufficient  scale  and  grandeur 
for  the  cathedral  now  in  contemplation ; but 
the  front  was  too  good  and  too  well  loved  to  be 
pulled  down  and  replaced  ; and  thus  it  remains 
to  us,  a striking  instance  of  the  preservation  of 
an  ancient  building  by  those  ruthless  destroyers 
of  historical  monuments,  the  unrivalled  archi- 
tects of  the  thirteenth  century ; an  exception  to 
all  their  known  methods  of  procedure. 


CATHEDRAL  FACADES.* 

The  rapid  glance  that  we  have  taken  at  the 
work  of  these  architects  will  enable  us  to  realise 
the  huge  burden  of  originality  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  facades  of  our  three  English 
examples  at  Lincoln,  Peterborough,  and  Salis- 
bury. We  will  consider  Lincoln  first,  as  the 
fact  that  we  see  the  front  crowned  by  twin 
towers  may  seem  to  give  it  some  points  of  com- 
parison, though  not  of  likeness,  with  the  French 
facades  ; and,  further,  because  it  is  certain  that 
the  designer  of  Peterborough,  and  probably  also 
the  Salisbury  architect,  observed  and  studied 
the  Lincoln  building. 


^IE  JOHN  &AVILE  LUMLEY,  the  British 
n f,“ba™dor  ,at  Rome,  delivered  a lecture 
ID  26AthiUlt,'  before  the  British  and 
S1  Arohawlogical  Society  at  Rome,  on 
ta  Galley  of  Tiberius  on  Lake  Nemi,  the 

“ Nemi  naveh’d  in  the  wooded  hills  •> 

li'e  scene  of  Ernest  Kenan’s 
,,The  ,Pne5t  of  Nemi-”  Frequent 

’rnSn,  of  thre  b,Tn  made  t0  d!scover  the 
2"  , of  ‘he  gal'ey  or  shlp  or  floating  isIand 

mkhin  tradiGonally  reported  to  have  been 

' eees  Of  1-  l™’  bl!‘  the  only  re3ult  has  been 
r ‘lmber’  “lea,  enamelled  plates,  and 

tirnSv  ihhar  bC™  bl™Sht  UP  from’time 
as  web7  Jf  dlTs  employed.  The  lecture 

sequent  apptose  ’ "'aS  re“!ved  with 


The  original  west  front  of  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral was  built  in  Norman  times  by  Remigius, 
and  consisted  of  five  semicircular  arches  of 
graduated  heights  ; four  of  them  remain 
as  they  were  built;  the  centre  one,  which 
corresponded  to  the  section  of  the  Norman 
nave,  having  been  replaced  with  a pointed 
arch  when  the  front  was  expanded.  The  two 
outermost  arches  cover  apsidal  recesses  like 
huge  niches,  and  deeply  recessed  beneath  the 
three  central  arches  are  the  celebrated  door- 
ways, unrivalled  at  home  for  the  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  their  sculpture.  A little  above  these 
doorways  the  piers  are  crossed  by  a frieze  of 
most  interesting  Early  Norman  bas-reliefs;  but 
beyond  this  the  front  exposed  its  sternly  bare 
walling  up  to  the  delicate  ornamental  arcade 

* Continuation  of  a paper  by  Mr.  A.  Beresford  Pite 
read  at  tbo  meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association  on 
the  29th  ult.  (seep.  251). 


The  architect,  whose  was  thetaskof  dignifying 
the  west  front  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  set  about 
his  task  without  hesitancy  or  fear;  he  conceived 
that  this  was  an  occasion  which  released  him 
from  all  bonds  of  known  precedent.  Tho  cathe- 
dral was  practically  complete,  and  a front  had 
to  be  added  commensurate  with  its  importance. 
If  he  ventured  to  remove  or  efface  the  ancient 
front  in  obedience  to  his  instincts,  displeasure 
and  perhaps  dismissal  would  ensue.  So,  instead 
of  enriching  and  decorating  the  hare  Early 
work  he  decided  to  build  upon  and  around  it. 
He  first  removed  the  Norman  gables  covered 
with  a curious  diamond  pattern  that  crowned  the 
arches  in  front  of  the  towers,  and  reared  upon 
the  delicate  intersecting  arcade,  another  of  his 
own  period,  of  very  fully  developed  Early 
English  design.  This  arcade  reached  np  to  the 
base  of  the  new  nave  roof,  aud  finished  beneath 
a string  that  surmounted  the  central  arch.  The 
nave  roof  was  terminated  by  a very  fine  enriched 
gable,  and  from  its  base  line  a massive  Deco- 
rated parapet  extended  northwards  and  south- 
wards in  an  unbroken  horizontal  line  to  the 
turrets  which  bound  the  facade.  From  behind 
this  parapet  the  Norman  towers,  their  faces 
covered  with  delicate  arcading,  almost 
piteously  peeped,  scarcely  rising  to  the 
height  of  the  gable  that  mushroom-like  had 
sprung  up  between  them.  The  architect’s 
coup  de  main  had  reduced  them  to  mere 
cyphers  in  the  composition,  as  his  fagade 
was  to  consist  of  a central  gable  and  lon°' 
horizontal  parapets  of  the  severest  outline, 
terminated  by  great  octagonal  turrets.  The 
towers  were  not  wanted  in  his  ideal,  and  though 
not  destroyed,  were  for  a time  extinguished. 

Here  we  must  remark  what  is  an  interesting 
Nemesis,  if  the  architect  had  no  ulterior  inten- 
tion of  raising  the  Norman  towers.  Bishop 
Grostete  also  prepared  the  base  for  a magnifi- 
cent lantern,  two  exquisite  stages  of  which  only 
are  his  work,  and  there  he  had  to  leave  it.  The 
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next  architectural  generation  raised  upon  it  the 
unrivalled  central  tower,  to  complete  the';com- 
position  of  the  cathedral,  which  now  possessed, 
besides  the  facade,  the  angel  choir.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  such  a lantern  as  this  was 
conceived  at  the  same  time  as  the  fatjade, 
though  delayed  an  epoch  in  its  execution.  But 
did  the  architect  dream  that  the  spirits  of  those 
Norman  towers  of  St.  Hngh  and  St.  Mary, 
whose  light  he  so  rudely  sought  to  extinguish 
in  days  gone  by,  would  again  rise  from  behind 
his  screen,  drawn  upwards  from  their  sleep 
to  the  honourable  and  necessary  function  of 
balancing  his  now  realised  central  tower  ? For 
we  find  that  the  erection  of  the  elegant  Perpen 
dicular  belfries  upon  the  Norman  towers  followed 
the  completion  of  the  lantern,  re  asserting  their 
importance  and  dignity  above  the  facade.  This, 
we  are  conscious,  is  not  detrimental  to  the 
success  of  the  composition.  An  original 
designer  is  often  apt  to  over-insist  upon  the 
emphasis  of  his  particular  idea,  and  GroBtete’s 
architect  seems  to  have  been  so  convinced  of 
the  power  and  dignity  of  an  unbroken  horizontal 
sky-line  as  to  have  overlooked  the  demands  of 
the  completed  building  for  an  imposing  western 


group. 

The  circumstances  of  site  and  manner 
of  approach  are  important  considerations  in 
facade  design,  and  must  here  be  dealt  with. 
Lincoln  Cathedral  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a 
great  cliff,  to  which  it  presents  its  6onth  eleva- 
tion, and  from  which  no  direct  approach  can  be 
gained.  There  was  sufficient  open  space  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  building  to  iusure  proper 
perspective  for  its  grouping;  but  at  the 
western  end  the  precinct  boundaries  are 
close  upon  the  church.  No  gradual  view 
could  be  obtained  of  this  front,  which 
was  practically  invisible  till  the  spectator 
had  passed  beneath  the  Exchequer  gateway, 
and  found  himself  within  a few  yards  of 
the  nave  door,  immediately  opposite.  No  side 
-view  could  be  obtained  to  give  the  front  per-  I 
8pective  ; the  only  view  was  a sheer  elevation.  1 
This  fact  must  have  powerfully  directed  the 
architect’s  ideas  to  a facade  without  perspective 
or  large  features,  for  he  spread  a great  curtain 
wall  across  the  end  of  the  church,  and  covered 
it  with  rows  of  small  arches,  whose  size  could 
be  easily  grasped  by  the  eye,  and  whose  repeti- 
tion in  regular  tiers  gave  relief  and  leisure  to 
the  mind,  while  a company  of  statues  enriched 
the  upper  arcades.  The  facade  was  expanded 
sufficiently  not  only  to  cover  all  the  buildings 
of  the  west  end,  but  also  to  occupy  the  whole 
plane  of  vision.  Neither  the  transept,  galilee 
porch,  nor  central  tower  can  be  seen  till  the 
corner  of  the  front  has  been  passed.  The 
great  width  of  the  facade  is  a very  inte- 
resting matter  for  thought,  for  other  reasons 
besides  those  which  we  have  just  been 
considering.  It  was  probably  determined 
to  obtain  as  good  a proportion  as  possible  for 
each  half  of  the  front,  as  it  was  only  viewed 
from  its  central  axis.  All  its  horizontal  lines 
between  the  yarapets  and  ground  are  divided  at 
the  central  recess.  Each  half  of  the  facade  is, 
therefore,  proportioned  to  itself ; but  the  entire 
expanse  is  too  long,  and  requires  the  central 
group  of  towers  and  gable  to  give  it  dignity. 

Though  vastly  differing  in  effect  and  treatment 
from  the  Lincoln  front,  the  facade  of  Peter- 
borough Cathedral  is  connected  with  it  by  such 
strong  links,  and  by  so  many  important  points 
of  resemblance,  that  the  former  might  at  first 
sight  be  thought  to  be  the  prototype  of  her 
neighbour,  both  in  idea  and  execution.  The 
resemblances,  as  we  shall  see,  point  distinctly 
to  a close  study  of  the  Early  Ncrman  front  of 
Bemigius  at  Lincoln,  and  have  but  few  points 
and  qualities  in  common  with  the  contemporary 
work  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  architect  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral  west  front,  shares  many 
sympathies  with  the  early  Norman  designer. 
They  both  appreciate  the  power  of  lofty  arches, 
and  the  poetry  of  their  continuous  lines  ; 
both  love  the  mysterious  shades  of  the  recesses, 
and  also  valne  the  rhythm  and  lightness  of  the 
repeated  crowning  gables ; both  throw  their 
facades  forward  in  front  of  their  buildings  in 
an  unbroken  plane,  obtaining  grouping  and 
distance,  as  well  as  massiveness  and  grandeur, 
by  raising  towers  in  the  rear;  both  men  also 
return  gables  against  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  towers.  These  evidences  of  the  apprecia- 
tive study  of  successful  Norman  work  by  the 
thirteenth-century  architect  are  most  interesting, 
and  mark  him  as  a man  with  a truly  great  mind. 
With  his  work  before  us  we  feel  that  the  de- 
ign er  of  the  Peterborough  fagade  was  possessed 


with  the  loftiest  order  of  genius ; his  conception 
stands  alone  in  its  mysterious,  solemn  impres- 
siveness ; the  mind  never  seems  to  tire  of  try- 
ing to  unravel  the  secret  of  its  poetry  and  grace. 

Is  it  not  idle  to  call  it  unrivalled  ? All  through 
the  ages  till  now  men  have  wisely  kept  out  of 
the  lists  of  its  competition,  and  left  it  alone  in 
solitary  wonderfulness.  The  genius  of  similar 
capacity  has  not  yet  appeared  or  can  be  looked 
for  ; and  if  the  designer  of  Peterborough  had 
conceived  another  fagade,  would  not  his  genius 
have  led  him  to  leave  this  work  unrivalled  ? 
Lofty  architectural  conceptions  are  not  to  be 
produced  nowadays,  by  the  reproduction  of  great 
ideals  already  attained,  but  only  by  following 
the  instincts  of  the  heaven-bestowed  measure 
of  the  gift  of  design.  Let  not  the  beholder 
think  the  great  arches  possess  the  secret  of 
success  alone,  for  the  spirit  of  Peterborough 
will  laugh  his  arches  to  shame.  If  he  would 
have  arches  for  arches’  sake,  let  him  go  to  Rome 
and  copy  Caracalla’s  Baths,  which  he  may  be 
able  to  understand  better  than  those  of  Peter- 
borough. 

Among  the  grounds  upon  which  we  can 
compare  the  west  front  of  Peterborough  with 
Lincoln,  is  its  site  and  manner  of  approach. 

The  cathedral  precincts  are  reached  through  a 
gateway  central  with  the  front,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a square  enclosed  green.  On 
entering,  the  eye  is  immediately  filled  with  all 
the  extent  and  glory  of  the  fagade;  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  coup  d’ceil  is  in  astounding  con- 
trast with  the  stately  sublimity  with  which  this 
wonderful  facade  rises  out  of  the  earth;  we 
are  filled  with  an  exciting  enthusiasm  for 
the  triumph  of  the  poetry  of  its  arches 
over  the  prose  of  walls,  and  are  charmed 
with  the  graceful  lightness  of  its  crowns 
of  pinnacles  and  gables,  and  of  towers  and 
spires  which  set  at  nought  the  restraints 
of  the  horizontal  line.  Compare  these  effects 
with  those  obtained  by  the  Lincoln  de- 
signer of  this  period,  where,  when  facing  the 
building,  he  sought  with  huge  breadth  of  wall 
and  severe  simplicity  of  line  to  impress  the 
beholder  ; for  the  contrast  is  complete. 

The  striking  beauty  of  pointed  arches  of  great 
size  in  full  view,  can  scarcely  be  appreciated  when 
seen  in  the  single  span  of  a cathedral  vault,  or 
in  a nave  arcade,  however  lofty,  as  only  one 
arch  is  completely  viewed  at  a time.  For  this 
reason  we  can  partly  account  for  the  special 
interest  of  the  central  pointed  arch  in  the 
Lincoln  front,  which  is  displayed  in  an  open 
field  of  wall.  The  magnificent  Pointed  arch  in 
the  centre  of  the  Peterborough  facade  is  such 
a one  as  would  span  the  nave,  the  width  of 
which  is  reproduced  in  its  piers,  enriched  with 
all  the  beauties  of  thirteenth-century  mould- 
ings, bands,  and  carving.  We  must  not  stay  to 
speculate  upon  the  reasons  which  here  deter- 
mined that  the  Norman  nave  should  be  retained, 
and  all  effort  concentrated  upon  the  facade, — 
exactly  the  opposite  counsel  to  that  which  pre- 
vailed at  Lincoln.  We  are  contented,  though 
probably  the  architect  viewed  the  lumpy  old 
Norman  nave  which  he  had  to  retain  with 
jealous  contempt,  for,  instead  of  being  re- 
stricted within  the  narrower  confines  of  internal 
nave  architecture,  this  supreme  genius  was  set 
free  to  build  the  fagade,  and  in  so  doing  he  has 
amply  revenged  himself  upon  the  Norman  nave. 

The  peculiar  qualities  and  mysteries  of  nave 
architecture  have  been  bestowed  upon  this 
facade.  Observe  the  lowering  shadows  of  his 
nave  arches  cast  across  the  narrow  side  aisle 
walks  upon  the  walls  beyond,  behind  which  rise 
the  towers  external  to  this  nave  ; the  clustering 
shaftB  and  piers  of  his  grand  crossing  arches : 
the  refined  internal  surface  arcading  and 
doorways,  in  his  aisle  walls  ; the  lofty, 
graceful  windows  inclosed  in  delicate  inter- 
lacing arches ; and  the  very  perfect  groining ; 
— all  the  beauties  of  nave  architecture  are  here, 
in  hitherto  unattained  grandeur  and  scale, 
while  the  vaulting  shafts  spring  up  with 
pinnacles  and  spires  to  the  blue  vault  of 
heaven. 

We  must  now  hurriedly  pass  on  to  the 
west  front  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  which  re- 
sembles the  later  work  of  the  Lincoln  facade, 
being  a curtain  wall  flanked  by  turrets ; the 
nave  gable  is  brought  on  to  the  centre  of  the 
front,  and  alone  breaks  the  horizontal  sky-line. 
The  architect  was,  however,  entirely  without 
any  restraint  of  Bite,  the  ample  precincts  offer- 
ing unequalled  opportunities  for  varying  groups 
and  piles,  of  which  the  best  advantage  was 
taken  on  behalf  of  the  central  spire,  round 
which  the  building  most  beautifully  groups, 


This  fact  makes  the  reason  for  the  choice  of  a 
fagade  for  the  west  front,  a matter  of  some 
mystery.  There  was  no  foreshortened  building 
to  be  hidden,  as  the  cathedral  has  no  important 
direct  road  in  front,  nor  was  there  ruder  work  <r 
to  be  surpassed  or  adapted.  The  fagade  is  M 
practically  contemporary  with  the  whole  a 
scheme,  and  must  have  been  adopted  from  ii 
purely  fanciful  reasous.  The  fact  that  the  tjl 
arcades  have  been  filled  with  sculptured  figures  | 
can  scarcely  be  taken  as  an  indication  that 
opportunity  was  required  for  such  a display, 
which  could  only  be  afforded  by  a facade  ; for* 
we  do  not  find  that  the  arches  and  niches  are  u 
designed  specially  for  this  purpose,  as  a glance  i 
at  the  Lincoln  tier  of  arches  shows.  The  end  of 
the  nave  is  brought  fully  to  the  front  witbl 
a majestic  gable,  great  triplet  window,  and  > 
porches  below  which  give  direct  access  to. 
the  nave;  and  buttresses  are  placed  on  each 
side  to  resist  the  thruBts  of  the  nave  and 
triforium  arches.  Half  arches  spring  from  thei 
outer  shafts  of  the  triple  window  to  the  but-i 
tresses.  Large  windows  light  the  side  aisles,: 
and  also  have  repeating  halves  that  penetratet 
the  buttresses,  and  above  each  of  them  are  two- 
windows  to  light  the  triforium.  Within  thei 
simple  and  dignified  lines  of  this  facade,  we  find 
a most  extraordinary  freedom  reigning,  that; 
must  be  called  licence.  As  far  as  possible  ala 
continuous  lines  have  been  broken  up,  though 
the  front  is  not  in  any  way  recessed ; neithen 
the  great  band  of  diamond  ornament,  or  any  of 
the  arcades  connect  the  wingB  of  the  fagadu 
with  each  other,  and  there  are  definite  variai 
tions  in  the  setting  out  of  the  arcades  to  prer 
vent  vertical  lines  from  ruling  the  composition  i 
the  necessary  buttresses  which  we  havd 
observed  are  covered  by  the  arches,  niches,  anti 
sculptures,  so  that  when  seen  in  fagade  elevar 
tion,  their  vertical  lines  Bhould  be  as  unobtru- 
sive as  possible.  The  very  bold  and  strikinj 
band  of  quatrefoils  inclosed  in  diamonds  i 
broken  at  the  centre  bay,  and  a portion  suddenlr 
appears  above  the  window,  to  be  broken  u 
again  over  the  middle  arch.  The  arcades  whici 
enrich  the  turrets  are  allowed  to  return  into  tht 
wall  anywhere,  and  anyhow,  as  if  all  points  G 
view  except  the  front  were  occasions  for  reclti 
lessness.  The  side  aisle  windows  are  allowev 
to  break  up  the  magnificent  band  of  figurer 
which  would  have  brought  the  whole  fronl 
together,  and  done  much  to  heal  its  weaknesses 
The  details  are  as  beautiful  as  any  othili 
work  of  the  thirteenth  century  ; but  there  el 
such  a loss  of  rhythm  and  continuity  of  lhl- 
that  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  all  wasteti 
And  the  windows,  too,  which  light  the  interici 
seem,  by  their  repeating  arches,  to  desire 
share  the  work  of  covering  the  front  wjfl 
arcades.  . 

The  two  methods  of  facade  design  whih 
came  under  our  notice  in  considering  t i 
three  French  cathedrals,  reappear  at  Sah- 
bury  _viz.,  the  proper  expression  of  t; 
interior  of  the  building  upon  its  extern 
and  the  desire  to  take  advantage  i 
the  opportunities  of  producing  grand  a 
imposing  facades  by  the  freer  use  . ' 
architectural  forms.  Purely  imaginative  desrr 
inspires  the  later  work  at  Lincoln,  which  trar 
formed  the  front  into  a facade,  and  is  the  motn 
of  the  whole  Peterborough  design,  where  t. 
architects’  courageous  treatment  of  their  r 
spective  fronts  released  them  from  the  duty; 
incorporating  the  internal  arrangements  wn 
their  facades.  But  at  Salisbury  this  power* 
handling  was  lacking,  and  the  successful  Fren 
method  of  compromise  apparently  unknown; 
unthonght  of ; with  the  result  that  we  find  t 
elements  at  war.  The  imaginative  parts  of  « 
architect  seem  to  cry  pitifully,  “See  what ii 
would  have  done  if  we  had  fair  play,  in 
nave  windows, — how  they  have  broken  up  o 
boldly-designed  band  of  diamond  and  quart 
foil  ornament!  These  aisle  lights, — how  tl 
split  up  our  family  array  of  figures  into  mi 
handfuls!  And  these  wretched  buttresses: 
how  they  tumble  up  and  down  to  the  distm 
ance  of  everything!”  And,  almost  dog -m-i 
manger-like,  we  hear  the  voice  from  ratet 
remarking  that  “ If  they  want  a fagade  tj 
must  manage  it  without  interfering  with 
comfort.”  And  this  hopeless  discord  will.g©! 
till  the  fagade  is  pulled  down,  or,  as  there 
too  much  light  for  the  interior,  the  wmdo 
blocked  up.  , 

We  must  conclude  our  consideration  or  > 
subject  by  taking  leave  of  Salisbury  as 
i instructive  example  of  the  difficulties  s 
i.  dangers  attendant  upon  the  design  of  a cat 
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dral  fagade ; which  must  deepen  our  appre- 
ciation of  the  tact  with  which  the  French 
architects  arranged  the  -difficulties  of  their 
fronts  into  successful  compositions,  and  stimulate 
our  enthusiasm  for  the  bold  originality,  and  the 
fine  imagination,  with  which  the  architects  of 
Lincoln  and  Peterborough  stepped  away  from 
all  hindrances,  and  triumphantly  erected  their 
magnificent  cathedral  facades. 


The  President,  in  opening  the  discussion,  said 
that  although  the  subject  was  one  not  at  all 
easy  of  treatment  in  a short  paper,  yet  Mr.  Pite 
had  handled  it  in  a very  thoughtful  and  critical 
manner.  The  first  point  touched  upon  was  the 
effect  of  the  central  tower,  which  gives  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  general  design.  In 
the  case  of  Durham  and  Lincoln,  one  saw  the 
combination  of  commanding  position  and  of 
happy  design ; while  in  the  case  of  Salisbury 
or  Gloucester  there  was  poor  position  for  the 
cathedra],  with  excellent  outline.  Winchester, 
again,  was  poor  both  in  general  lines  and  position. 
There,  it  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Wyke- 
ham  never  finished  his  work,  or  he  might  have 
put  a large  central  tower  to  balance  the  composi- 
tion. The  fact  remained  that  at  a short  distance 
from  the  town,  the  cathedral,  though  large,  was 
quite  lost.  The  west  front  of  Winchester  was, 
perhaps,  the  simplest  form  of  elevation-design 
that  could  be  found,  the  lines  of  the  sloping  aisle 
and  nave  roofs  being  exhibited  in  the  fagade  in  a 
commonplace  way.  Lincoln,  Peterborough,  and 
Salisbury  possessed,  however,  real  facades,  which 
had  practically  little  to  do  with  the  buildings 
behind  them.  They  were  there  for  architectural 
effect  and  their  own  impressiveness.  He  be- 
lieved they  were  alt  agreed  that  the  west  front 
of  Peterborough  was  the  finest  in  England. 
With  regard  to  Salisbury  Mr.  Pite  was  right 
in  what  he  said.  From  the  eastern  point  of 
view  it  could  not  be  called  satisfactory,  and  the 
detail  was  not  worked  out  in  anything  like  a 
masterly  manner.  The  west  front  of  Wells 
Cathedral,  although,  perhaps,  designed  too  much 
with  the  one  view  of  giving  a large  field  for  the 
sculptor,  was,  at  the  same  time,  beautiful  and 
suggestive.  Tewkesbury  and  Dunstable  were 
examples  worthy  of  study.  Turning  to  foreign 
facades  that  of  Strasburg  Cathedral  stood 
foremost  in  the  mere  impressiveness  of  its  first 
effect  upon  the  spectator.  At  the  same  time 
they  could  not  do  better  than  accept  Mr.  Pite’s 
opinion,  that  the  best  west  front  they  could 
possibly  study  was  that  of  Notre  Dame. 

Mr.  W.  J.  N.  Millard  thanked  Mr.  Pite  for 
showing  the  members  his  method  of  study,  not 
bothering  himself  with  the  details,  but  going 
right  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  finding  out 
the  original  design.  It  was  uncommon  for 
young  students  to  take  so  broad  a view  of  the 
subject.  He  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  remarked  that  he  had  been  rather  struck 
by  one  point  in  the  paper.  Mr.  Pite,  on  a 
former  occasion,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  plan  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  looked  best 
upon  paper  when  hung  up  on  end.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  conclusion  had  been  arrived  at  that 
Peterborough  west  front  was  the  finest  of  any 
English  Cathedral,  and  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Pite  that  it  was  a long  way  beyond  any  of  the 
others  in  conception  and  completeness  of 
scheme.  He  was  afraid  that  Mr.  Pite  was 
going  to  praise  Salisbury,  which  to  his  mind 
was  hardly  satisfactory.  Notre  Dame,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  most  satisfactory,  the  old 
architecture  owing  much  of  its  beauty  to  the 
effect  of  the  horizontal  lines  displayed  in  the 


ing  the  facade  as  a fagade  in  itself.  When  one 
had  roamed  about  Italy,  and  seen  how  much  the 
facade  was  thought  of,  and  how  shabby  the 
back  part  was,  one  got  sick  of  the  fine  fronts. 
He  should  be  sorry  if  any  one  went  away  with 
the  idea  that  in  designing  large  buildings,  he 
should  study  the  main  front  so  much,  and  not 
the  perspective,  the  grouping,  and  the  success 
of  the  building  lines.  In  Gothic  work  the 
raison  d'etre  was  to  keep  the  whole  thing  to- 
gether, and  not  have  one  part  independent  of 
the  rest  of  the  building,  while  the  exterior 
should  represent  not  only  the  interior,  but 
also  the  plan.  In  the  case  of  Notre  Dame  the 
horizontal  bands  being  carried  straight  through 
the  facade,  seemed  to  cut  off  the  upper  part  of 
the  towers  from  the  building,  and  he  rather  pre- 
ferred the  carrying  up  of  the  vertical  lines  of 
the  towers  from  the  bottom.  At  Salisbury 
Cathedral  the  bands  were  not  carried  ri°-ht 
across  the  facade,  but  still  the  effect  was  very 
good,  as  the  connecting  lines  were  carried  across 
sufficiently  by  the  eye. 

Mr.  F.  G.  F.  Hooper  remarked  that  Mr.  Pite, 
in  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  had  taken  him 
by  surprise.  He  thought  that  questions  would 
have  been  raised  with  regard  to  the  balance  of 
parts,  the  fenestration,  proportions  of  the  door- 
ways, and  so  forth.  The  illustrations  before 
them  contrasted  strangely  with  each  other  with 
regard  to  the  proportions  of  the  doorways,  and 
it  would  be  an  interesting  matter  for  discussion 
to  compare  the  several  entrances.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  doorways  of  Notre  Dame  were 
like  the  entrances  to  bee-hives,  and  these  were  in 
contrast  to  the  three  grand  arches  of  the  west 
front  of  Peterborough. 

The  resolution  was  then  put,  and  very 
cordially  received. 

Mr.  Pite,  in  returning  thanks,  asked  if  he 
was  stating  something  awful  in  saying  that  no 
great  architect  had  really  accomplished  a grand 
imaginative  work  without  having  what  was 
called  a “ sham  ” in  it?  He  did  not  like  the 
term  “sham'’;  it  was  a miserable  word.  To 
call  the^  fagade  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  a 
“sham”  was  positively  intolerable.  In  spite 
of  Mr.  Pratt’s  special  pleading,  he  could  not 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  west  front  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  It  was  too  much  to  say  that  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame  were  cut  off,  as  they  were 
in  one  plane  with  the  rest  of  the  front. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt  thought  that  Mr.  Pite  had 
i brought  this  old  subject  before  them  in  a some- 
what new  light.  He  had  done  well  in  limiting 
his  remarks  to  three  French  and  three  English 
! cathedrals.  Great  stress  had  been  laid  upon 
the  west  front  of  Peterborough,  the  effect  of 
which  on  passing  through  the  gateway  was 
tuat  of  vastness,  leaving  eventually  the  impres- 
sion that  there  was  a want  of  skill  about  it  when 
; looked  at  in  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the 
building.  It  seemed,  therefore,  a mistake  to 
ip  ace  the  fagade  of  Peterborough  before  the 
i student  as  an  example  of  what  a west  front 
should  be.  He  did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Pite 
iconmdered  it  legitimate  to  design  buildings  in 
i confined  situations  as  fagades,  or  in  open  situa- 
tions where  they  could  be  seen  all  round,  treat- 


EDINBURGH 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  held,  on  the  4th  inst.,  in  the  Professional 
Hall,  the  President,  Mr.  G.  Washington  Browne, 
in  the  chair.  After  the  usual  preliminary  busi- 
ness, Mr.  Simon  read  a paper  on  “ Wood- 
carving, with  special  reference  to  Germany.” 

Remarking  that  the  art  had  been  practised  from 
the  earliest  ages,  he  proceeded  to  trace  its 
development  from  the  rudely-carved  handles  of 
implements  in  the  stone  age,  and  of  its  applica- 
tion to  domestic  utensils  in  the  ages  imme- 
diately succeeding  that.  According  to  Pausanias, 
the  statues  were  carved  in  wood,  and  this  mate- 
rial continued  to  be  so  employed  down  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  many  examples  still  remaining  in 
the  cities  of  Germany,  France,  and  England ; 
but  the  art  has  long  been  applied  to  the  interior 
decoration  of  churches,  houses,  furniture,  &c 
Referring  to  Germany,  where  it  had  reached  its 
fullest  development,  especially  in  the  numerous 
afterpieces  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, Mr.  Simon  observed  that  of  the  various 
schools,  the  Swabian  claims  pre-eminence,  with 
Ulm  as  its  chief  centre,  where  the  celebrated 
carvers,  Jorg  Syrlin,  the  elder  and  younger, 
executed  numerous  beautiful  works,  especially 
the  choir  stalls  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ulm,  Augs- 
burgb,  also  an  important  seat  of  this  school. 

Its  influence  spread  far  into  Switzerland  and 
Bavaria.  The  lecturer  referred  to  the  works  of 
Michael  Pacher  in  Anstria,  and  those  of  the 
celebrated  Veit  Stoss.  The  latter  belonged  to 
the  Nuremberg  school,  but  for  a while  was 
resident  in  Krakow,  in  Poland,  where  he 
executed  a large  altar-piece  in  the  cathedral 
between  1477  and  1484.  Other  masters  of  this 
school  were  then  mentioned,  with  a notice  of 
medallion  portraits  executed  in  wood  ; some  of 
them,  of  great  merit,  being  in  the  Louvre  in 
Paris  ; and  the  hope  was  expressed  that  the  art 
may  yet  be  restored  to  the  place  in  public  esti- 
mation which  it  formerly  occupied.  At  the 
close  of  the  meeting,  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  ] classes 
was  awarded  Mr.  Simon  for  his  paper.  In  recommending  the  teaching  of  the  use 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  ARTISANS 
IN  IRELAND. 

In  a “Note”  a fortnight  ago  (p.  192)  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  mention  by 
Mr.  Philip  Magnus  at  the  Plumbers’  meet- 
ing of  the  useful  work  which  has  been 
carried  on  in  Dublin  for  some  time  past  by 
Mr.  W.  R.  Maguire.  By  a coincidence,  Mr. 
Maguire  read  a paper  on  “ Technical  Education 
for  Artisans  ” at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Ireland,  held 
in  Dublin  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst.  The  paper 
included  a comprehensive  view  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  done  at  home  and  abroad  in  the 
way  of  providing  technical  education  for 
artisans.  “ Real  technical  education  ” was 
defined  by  Mr.  Maguire  to  be  “that  which 
applies  the  principles  of  the  natural  sciences 
to  the  practice  of  the  mechanical  arts  and  indus- 
tries connected  directly  with  the  future  careers 
and  occupations  of  the  students.”  The  follow- 
ing extracts  from  the  paper  have  special 
reference  to  the  needs  of  Ireland  in  this 
matter : — 

“ It  seems  to  be  most  important  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  Ireland  that  facilities  for  technical 
education,  in  the  industries  suited  to  our  circum- 
stances, should  be  offered  to  all  who  may  be 
competent  to  profit  by  it,  that  our  country  may 
be  given  a supply  of  properly-qualified  technical 
teachers,  and  that  a more  abundant  and  suit- 
able supply  of  young  people  may  be  presented 
for  technical  training. 

In  any  scheme  of  technical  education  for 
artisans  in  Ireland,  there  may  be  five  grades  or 
sections  properly  defined  for  consideration  and 
arrangement : — 

1.  Primary  education  outside,  but  leading  up  to  th* 
point  were  lads  of  fourteen  are  fitted  to  commence  a course- 
of  technical  training. 

2.  Daily  secondary  technical  education  for  persons  who 
can  afford  to  devote  time  for  two  or  three  years  to  a com- 
plete system  of  technical  education,  to  fit  them  as  fore- 
men, managers,  builders,  with  use  of  laboratories  and 
workshops. 

3.  Evening  technical  education  for  apprentices  and 
artisans  engaged  at  their  work  by  day,  with  lectures,  and 
use  of  laboratories  and  workshops. 

4.  Technical  art  education,  as  applied  to  manufactures. 

5.  Higher  technical  instruction  for  employers,  managers, 
and  technical  teachers,  with  lectures,  demonstrations,  and 
opportunities  for  original  research  in  laboratories. 

In  all  these  grades  proper  and  ample  provision- 
should  be  made  alike  for  male  and  female- 
education. 

In  Ireland  the  want  of  technical  instruction 
is  greater  than  in  England  or  Scotland,  because 
we  want  here  to  recover  lost  and  to  create  new 
industries.  It  is  well  also  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  classes  for  whom  this  special  education  is 
so  urgently  required  are  not  able  to  pay  for  it, 
are  not  likely  to  clamour  for  it,  and  when  it  is 
provided,  may  noed  considerable  inducements 
to  cause  them  to  accept  it  at  first,  and  for  some 
time.  So  that  unless  the  State,  the  munici- 
palities, or  individuals,  singly  or  in  groups,  will 
voluntarily  urge  on  and  assist  the  establishment 
of  such  institutions,  and  will  maintain  them 
even  in  the  face  of  much  discouragement,  we 
may  be  sure  that  our  Irish  industries  will  remain 
at  a low  ebb. 

The  primary  education  of  the  children  of 
artisans,  farmers,  and  the  lower  middle  classes 
in  Ireland  is  almost  exclusively  under  the- 
National  schools  system. 

The  primary  education  of  children  of  all 
classes,  apart  from  questions  of  social  position, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  more  considered  in 
Ireland  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,, 
might  with  advantage  be  the  same  in  degree 
and  in  kind  for  all  children  up  to  the  age  of 
twelve  ; here  the  kind  and  degree  of  education 
must  necessarily  begin  to  differ,  for  some 
children  must  soon  after  be  earning  their  living, 
while  others,  whose  parents  intend  them  for 
higher  industrial  or  commercial  pursuits,  or  for 
professions,  will  continue  their  education  for 
many  years.  For  children  of  artisans  up  to 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  we  may  be  con- 
tent with  the  National  schools,  provided  always 
that  rudimentary  drawing,  elementary  geometry, 
and  the  use  of  ordinary  tools  be  included  in  the 
compulsory  curriculum  of  that  system  of  educa- 
tion. If  the  National  Board  will  revise  their 
class-books,  to  afford  better  rudimentary  in- 
struction in  science,  and  will  furnish  their 
children  with  instruction  as  well  taught  as 
their  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic, 
the  children  will  be  placed  in  the  very  best 
possible  position,  and  with  the  requisite  know- 
ledge to  enter  the  technical  day  schools  or  night 
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of  tools  to  young  children,  let  it  be  quite  under- 1 local  ad  vantages,  but  now,  owing  to  the  progress 
stood  that  such  teaching  is  simply  intended  as  | of  engineering,  ^ industrial^  ^con^ehtion^^nas 
useful  discipline  for  the  eyes  and  hands,  an 


exercise  for  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch,  to 
quicken  the  perception  of  form,  size,  roughness, 
staightness,  and  measurement,  and  to  encourage 
general  handiness  ; but  not  to  teach  auy  handi- 
craft, not  to  occupy  any  of  the  time  required 
for  other  studies,  and  not  to  have  any  bearing 
upon  the  terms  of  apprenticeship. 

The  teaching  of  the  use  of  ordinary  tools  to 
ordinary  children  at  an  early  age  would  have  a 
very  important  and  useful  effect,  especially  on 
the  Irish  nature;  it  would  tend  to  break  down 
absurd  class  distinctions ; it  would  teach  that 
there  was  nothing  derogatory  in  handiwork;  it 
would  tend  to  abolish  the  stupid  idea  that  the 
clerk  at  his  desk  is  in  a higher  grade  of  life 
than  the  artisan  at  his  bench ; it  would  show 
that  a steel  file  was  as  noble  a tool  as  a steel 
pen,  and  even  less  liable  to  create  mischief  in 
the  world ; it  would  most  surely  have  a ten- 
dency indirectly  to  develop  tastes  which  would 
turn  many  likely  youths  to  honourable  and  well- 
paid  manufacturing  industries,  instead  of  to  the 
over-crowded,  badly-paid,  drudgery  of  clerk 
ship, 


become  one  of  intellect,  and  the  best  educated 
nation,  as  well  as  the  best  educated  artisan, 
henceforth  be  the  most  prosperous.  This 
paper  has  been  written  in  the  hope  that  it  may, 
in  some  degree,  tend  to  show  the  greatness  of 
the  need  for  the  technical  education  of  Irish 
artisans,  and  may  thus  far  help  to  supply  that 
need,  and  secure  the  resurrection  and  future 
success  of  ourlojt  and  languishing  industries.” 
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THE  PROPOSED  CATHEDRAL  AT 
LIVERPOOL. 

A meeting  of  the  Cathedral  Committee  was 
held  at  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  on  Tuesday, for  the 
purpose  of  further  considering  the  designs  sent 
in  by  the  architects.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  were  present  Sir 
W.  B.  Forwood,  Mr.  Arthur  Earle,  Mr.  W. 
Bartlett,  Rector  Stewart,  the  Rev.  John  R. 
Eyre,  Mr.  Alfred  Turner,  the  Rev.  S.  Wilkinson, 
and  Canon  Warr. 

It  was  moved  by  Sir  W.  B.  Forwood,  seconded 
by  Canon  Warr,  and  resolved : — “ That  Mr. 
Ewan  Christian  be  invited  to  inspect  the  plans 


in  concluding  his  paper,  Mr.  Maguire  thus  I of  the  competing  architects  and  furnish  the 
recapitulated  the  requirements  of  technical  committee  with  bis  report  thereon  at  the  earliest 
school  nromoters  in  Ireland  : — ' possible  moment.  — Liverpool  Post. 


school  promoters  in  Ireland  : — ' possibh 

1st.  That  primary  education  in  tho  national  and  other 


Exter.sicns  at  Woolwich  Arsenal. — 


schools  in  Ireland  be  remodelled  and  made  compu’ 

2nd.  That  technical  schools,  as  described,  be  established  , , 

in  every  city  and  town  in  Ireland,  to  prepare  young  Several  new  buildings  of  a large  and  costly 
artisans'for  their  trades,  both  in  day  schools  before  they  character  arc  being  erected  at  Woolwich 

enc.g.  I.  Mrtitf  -o*,  ™.  " '"“'"IS  , Arsenal.  They  include  a new  torpedo  factory, 

schools  during  their  apprenticeship  term.  J c 1 , 

3rd.  That  the  apprenticeship  customs  be  encouraged  and  which  will  cover  about  an  acre  or  ground.  Ilie 

■established,  with  clauses  in _ indentures  to  compel  brickwork  contract  for  this  building  has  been 


4th.  That  employers  support  and  encourage  lccuuiuh  - , , 

schools,  and  employ  only  such  artisans  as  show  the  desire  , it,  a largo  timber-built  storehouse  lias  been 
for  technical  improvement  by  attendance  on  technical  removed  bodily  on  rollers  across  a roadway,  and 
el““Th,t  tie  State  aide  liberal,  with  fanda  the  ,ff™t.  ! °?  ‘°  “ ™aut  piece  of  land  one  hundred 'yards 
made  to  establish  and  maintain  p imary,  intermediate,  1 distant.  The  caitridge  factories  arc  likewise 
and  higher  t< chnical  education,  through  the  length  and  ! bein"  enlarged, ‘and  new  stores  and  workshops 
breadth  of  the  land  are  being  erected  for  the  Royal  Gan  Factories 

6th.  That  the  artisans  and  apprentices  thould  them-  J , , J , 

selves  appreciate  and  take  advantage  of  the  benelits  and  the  Loyal  Carriage  Department,  whilst  a 
offered  by  technical  schools.  j second  main  is  being  laid  down  for  hydraulic 

In  olden  times,  added  the  lecturer,  success  in  J purposes  between  the  Royal  Arsenal  and 
manufactures  and  commerce  was  greatly  due  to  Shooter’s  Hill. 


This  interesting  old  building,  in  which  thel 
business  of  the  more  ancient  of  our  two  greaiij 
Scotch  Universities  was  conducted  for  aboulil 
two  centuries  and  a quarter,  stands  in  the  Iligh'  i 
street  of  Glasgow,  and  is  at  present  used  as  a| 
railway  station.  The  profanum  vulgus  throngM 
its  courts  and  tormina,  non  prius  audita  shrill 
against  its  grey  walls. 

To  meet  the  ever-growing  requirements  oij 
Ahna  Mater,  the  University  migrated  in  1870  tf 
the  beautiful  pile  of  buildings  erected  in  thllj 
west-end  of  the  city  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert! 
Scott,  and  the  old  buildings  have  suffered  tl 
partial  demolition,  which  is  soon  to  be  comt! 
pleted.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  record  that  the  principal  gateway  in  thi 
facade,  with  which  so  many  historical  associa! 
tions  are  connected,  and  which  yet  recalli 
many  a student’s  prank  and  many  a student  r 
triumph  to  the  memory  of  tho  present  general 
tion,  is  to  be  preserved  and  re-erected  as  a gate! 
house  to  the  grounds  of  the  new  building. 

The  old  college  was  commenced  in  the  third 
lustrum  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  aftet 
many  struggles  with  the  adverse  times  and  tht 
solicitation" of  subscriptions  from  all  classes  0 
the  community,  was  completed  about  1660 
The  original  subscription  list,  which  is  stilt 
preserved,  is  headed  by  King  Charles  I.  with  a 
donation  of  2001.,  entered  in  his  own  handc 
writing,  dated  at  Seton  in  1633,  and  a note  i> 
added  that  this  sum  was  paid  by  the  Lore 
Protector  in  1654. 

Mr.  Billings,  iu  his  11  Baronial  and  Eccle 
siastical  Antiquities  of  Scotland,”  in  wbicli 
there  are  five  valuable  and  interesting  sketchel 
of  the  buildings,  says  of  the  general  style  o 
the  edifice  that  it  is  a mixture  of  the  Englisl 
Elizabethan  with  the  peculiar  architect® 
which  Scotland  borrowed  from  France  in  thi 
seventeenth  century.  It  has  the  balconies,  thi 
tal  rectangular  chimney  stalks,  corner  t 
corner,  and  the  variously-decorated  window  top 
of  the  former;  while  the  narrow  rocket-toppe; 
towers  of  the  latter,  polygonal  or  circular,  ar 
conspicuous  in  the  quadrangle.  The  massivs 
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stair,  with  its  stone  balustrade,  surmounted  by 
curious  old  carvings  of  the  Scottish  lion  and 
unicorn,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Billings,  has  been 
removed  to  the  new  building  at  Gilmoreliill. 

The  sketches  show  the  principal  facade,  with 
its  arched  gateway  and  sombre  windows,  and  a 
doorway  and  turret  top  in  what  was  the  principal 
quadrangle.  There  are  also  some  details  of  the 
richly-ornamented  window-tops,  and  of  a curious 
old  leaden  rhone  from  the  front  of  the  building. 


School. — The  roof  to  the  apse 
the  school  chapel,  which  is  dedicated  to  , 
Michael  and  All  Angels,  has  just  been  richly  de< 
rated.  The  surface  which  has  been  treated 
divided  by  curved  ribs  from  the  apex  into  fi 
compartments,  which  are  each  subdivided  ir 
three  panels.  The  lower  and  largest  tier 
panels  is  filled  with  figures  in  groups  of  thr< 
representing  St.  Michael,  supported  on  eitfc 
side  by  the  other  Archangels,  with  the  Virtui 
Principalities,  and  Powers,  all  being  painted 
| colours  on  a gold  background.  The  pan< 
above  are  filled  with  constellations  in  rais 
'gold  on  a blue  ground,  and  above  that  aga 
plain  gold  radiating  from  the  apex.  The  rit 
mouldings,  and  cornice  are  picked  ont  wi 
gold  and  colours.  The  work  has  been  execut 
by  Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of  Game 
street,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  C Pei 
berton  Leach,  architect,  of  Conduit-street. 


BRITISH  ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  on  the 
3rd  inst.,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Geo. 
R.  Wright,  F.S.A.  It  was  announced  that 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  had  snggested  July 
26th  for  the  commencement  of  the  congress, 
to  be  held  in  the  county  of  Durham 
under  his  presidency,  and  tliat  the  council 
had  agreed  to  the  date  named.  Visits 
will  be  paid  to  Durham  city  and  cathedral, 
Raby  Castle,  Finchale,  Dinsdale,  and  many 
other  places.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A. , exhi- 
bited a collection  of  ancient  engravings  of 
German  and  Flemish  towns,  mostly  of  sixteenth- 
century  date,  showing  the  system  of  Mediaeval 
fortification,  fortified  bridges  with  tower  and 
barbican,  and  many  interesting  details  of  early 
arrangement.  Among  the  number  was  a bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  Abbey  of  Einsedlen.  Etton 
church,  Northants,  was  described  by  Mr.  J.  T. 
Irvine,  and  illustrated  by  some  well-executed 
drawings.  Mr.  Earle  Way  reported  the  recent 
discovery  of  a series  of  brick  arches,  the  base- 
ment of  a portion  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk’s 
palace  in  the  Borough,  Southwark,  which  were 
revealed  during  some  works  of  rebuilding  on 
the  site.  A large  number  of  fragments  of 
pottery  were  exhibited,  but  these  indicated  the 
earlier  occupation  of  the  site  by  some  Roman 
building,  since  they  were  the  work  of  that 
people.  A paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  Brock 
on  behalf  of  its  author,  the  Rev.  C.  Collier,  of 
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Andover,  on  the  remarkable  excavations  now  in 
progress  at  Winchester  Cathedral,  under  the 
direction  of  the  dean,  and  referred  to  at  length 
in  another  column  of  the  Builder  this  week. 
About  5 ft.  of  earth  is  being  removod  from  the 
base  of  the  cathedral  walls,  and  search  for  the 
site  of  the  new  minster  has  been  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  the  wall,  apparantly  of  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  which  stood  parallel 
to  the  cathedral.  The  ancient  crypt  of  the 
latter  is  also  being  cleared  out.  Ad  old  record 
of  ancient  earthworks  at  Alfriston  and  Wolston- 
bury  was  then  read,  prepared  by  Mr.  A.  Cope. 


ROYAL  SCHOOL  OF  MINES. 

Professor  Warington  Smyth,  F.R.S.,  in 
continuing  his  lectures  upon  mining,  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Geological  Museum,  Jermyn- 
street,  devoted  his  attention  to  the  various 
means  by  which  ground  of  a watery  or 
loose  character  may  be  driven  through.  After 
commenting  upon  the  ordinary  method  of 
spilling,  he  directed  attention  to  the  Thames 
Tunnel  as  being  one  of  the  most  instructive 
pieces  of  work  of  the  kind,  the  history  of  which 
ought  to  be  studied  by  the  student  with  every 
care.  Two  failures  had  already  taken  place  in 
an  attempt  of  a similar  kind,  one  at  Gravesend 
in  1799,  and  the  other  at  Rotherhithe  in  1804. 
The  second  one  had  been  carried  923  ft.,  and  to 
within  150  ft.  of  the  opposite  Bhore,  but  diffi- 
culties of  an  insuperable  character  were  then 
met  with,  and  the  work  was  abandoned.  Brunei, 
the  engineer  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  sank  a 
shaft  50  ft.  in  diameter  150  ft.  from  the  river 
on  the  Rotherhithe  side.  He  effected  this  by 
constructing  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  a 
substantial  cylinder  of  brickwork  of  50  ft. 
diameter,  the  walls  of  which  were  3 ft.  in 
thickness,  and  42  ft.  in  height,  and  then  by 
raising  the  earth  from  the  interior  was  enabled 
to  sink  the  whole  structure  to  a depth  of  65  ft.,, 
when  a smaller  shaft  25  ft.  in  diameter  was  put 
down.  By  this  means  he  was  able  to  passthrough 
the  bed  of  gravel  and  sand  26  ft.  deep,  full  of 
water,  of  which  geologists  had  advised  him  to 
beware,  and  which,  in  fact,  had  rendered  the 
second  attempt  previously  referred  to  impracti- 
cable at  the  last  moment.  At  a depth  of  63  ft. 
the  horizontal  excavations  for  the  body  of  the 
tunnel  was  commenced.  The  whole  area  of 
the  excavation,  which  was  38  ft.  in  breadth, 
22  ft.  6 in.  in  height,  and  the  base  in  the  deepest 
part  of  the  river  76  ft.  below  high-water  mark, 
was  constantly  covered  and  supported  by  an 
iron  shield.  The  shield  consisted  of  twelve 
great  frames,  lying  close  by  each  other,  and 
which  frames  were  22  ft.  in  height  and  3 ft.  in 
breadth.  They  were  divided  into  three  stories, 
thus  presenting  thirty-six  chambers  or  cells  for 
thirty-six  workmen.  While  the  miners  cut  down 
and  secured  the  ground  in  front  the  brick- 
layers were  simultaneously  engaged  in  carrying 
forward  their  work. 


Illustrations. 

LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL  DESIGNS. 
YpFE  give  this  week  a view  of  the  central 
lA«i  western  porch  of  Messrs.  Bodley  & 
Garner’s  design,  a view  in  the  choir, 
and  the  two  principal  sections.  The  longi- 
tudinal section  shows  the  seating  of  the  great 
central  spire.  The  view  in  the  choir  shows 
how  very  closely  the  architects  in  this  portion 
of  the  building  have  followed  the  suggestions 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

We  may  observe  that  in  one  of  the  exhibited 
drawings  the  architects  have  introduced  an 
alternative  leaflet,  cutting  off  the  large  spire  and 
showing  the  great  lantern  only.  The  effect, 
though  very  different  in  regard  to  the  whole 
balance  of  the  composition,  is  perhaps  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  spire,  and  does  away 
with  all  idea  of  constructional  risk.  In  a 
future  number  we  will  give  the  remaining 
longitudinal  elevation  in  this  form,  so  that  our 
readers  can  judge  of  the  effect.  ’ 

We  should  observe  that  the  lithographs  of 
the  longitudinal  section  and  the  view  in  the 
choir  are  somewhat  deficient  in  clearness  of 
definition,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  to  be 
photographed  at  the  Liverpool  Exhibition  under 
very  disadvantageous  light.  As  the  dofect  is 
from  causes  beyond  the  lithographer’s  control, 
we  think  it  better  to  give  the  illustrations, 
merely  explaining  the  cause  of  their  partial 
defect. 


The  Exchange  Buildings,  Cardiff. 


THE  NEW  EXCHANGE,  CARDIFF. 


The  new  Cardiff  Exchange,  as  we  briefly 
stated  last  week,  was  opened  on  the  1st  inst. 
It  has  been  erected  by  a limited  liability 
company  on  a site  in  Mount  Stuart-square, 
from  plans  prepared  by  Messrs.  Seward  & 
Thomas,  architects,  Cardiff.  We  give  a view 
and  plan. 

At  starting,  considerable  difficulty  was  anti- 
cipated in  meeting  with  proper  foundations  for 
so  extensive  a building,  but  it  was  not  until 
actual  trial  shafts  had  been  sunk  by  the  builder, 
Mr.  Burton,  of  Cardiff,  to  whom  the  contract 
for  the  first  part  had  been  let  at  25,550/.,  that 
the  true  state  of  affairs  in  this  respect  was 
ascertained.  The  site  wa3  then  found  to  be 
-composed  almost  entirely  of  the  alluvial  mud 
which  prevails  in  that  district.  The  sub- 
stratum was  here  found  to  be  about  30  ft.  in 
thickness,  and  of  the  consistency  of  butter.  In 
certain  places,  also,  the  ground  had  been  honey- 
combed and  filled  in  with  slag  from  the  old 
Cardiff  Glass  Works,  which  existed  about  half 
a century  ago  on  that  portion  of  the  moorlands 
now  occupied  by  Mount  Stuart-square  and  its 
surroundings.  Few  more  serious  problems 
could  present  themselves  to  everyone  concerned 
than  to  erect  a lsrge  building  upon  such 
ground  as  this,  and  a solution  of  the  difficulty 
was  regarded,  not  only  with  anxiety,  but 
interest.  After  considerable  deliberation,  the 
directors  agreed  to  the  proposal  of  the  archi- 
tects to  excavate  the  mud  until  the  gravel  was 
reached.  When  this  had  been  accomplished  it 
was  obvious  that,  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  buildings  in  close  proximity,  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  proceed  in  the  customary  manner 
with  trenches  for  foundations,  so  the  plan 
adopted  was  that  of  sinking  a series  of  shafts, 
but  these  had  necessarily  to  be  very  small, 
c wing  to  the  treacherous  nature  of  the  surround- 
ing mud.  Concrete  was  then  filled  in,  and  upon 


the  piers  built  thereon  were  constructed  massive 
arches,  ou  which  the  whole  building  has  been 
erected. 

The  present  block,  which  covers  the  eastern 
part  of  the  quadrangle,  is  formed  by  a centre 
pavilion  and  two  wings  covered  by  Mansard 
roofs,  surmounted  by  lantern  lights,  which 
transmit  daylight  into  the  corridors  traversing 
the  building.  The  eastern  block  contains  a large 
central  hall,  100  ft.  in  length,  50  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  about  50  ft.  in  height,  which  has  been 
opened  as  the  Cardiff  Exchange.  A broad  flight 
of  stairs  leads  up  to  the  centre  of  the  building, 
from  the  vestibule  of  which  corridors  lead  on 
the  right  and  left  to  suites  of  offices.  The 
Exchange  Hall  is  entirely  surrounded  by  galleries 
giving  access  to  the  offices  which  flank  it.  These 
galleries  are  constructed  on  iron  cantilevers. 
The  roof  is  carried  on  massive  semi-circular 
ribs  of  iron,  the  spandrels  of  which  are  deco- 
rated with  volutes  and  scrolls  of  iron.  An 
effective  design  of  pilasters  and  arches  covers  j 
each  end  wall  of  the  hall,  ar.d  the  tympana  of 
pediments  in  the  upper  part  or  filled  with  figure 
designs  in  sgraffito  work.  The  designs  are 
emblematic  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  They 
are  the  work  of  Mr.  Wormleighton,  of  Cardiff, 
as  also  is  the  carving  throughout  the  building. 
The  floor  is  covered  with  a design  arranged  in 
large  panels  of  Maw’s  styles,  with  a margin 
containing  prismatic  pavement  squares,  giving 
light  to  a corridor  in  the  basement.  Small 
moveable  offices,  constructed  in  oak  with  tinted 
glass  panels,  made  from  the  architects’  designs 
by  Messrs.  Lewis  & Lewis,  Cardiff,  will  be 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  hall. 

As  stated  above,  the  general  contractor  was 
Mr.  C.  Burton,  of  Cardiff.  The  wrought-iron 
roof-principals  were  supplied  and  fixed  by  Mr. 
A.  D.  Dawnay,  of  London  ; the  heating  appa- 
ratus is  by  Messrs.  James  Allen,  Sen.,  & Son, 
Glasgow.  Messrs.  F.  Whitfield  & Co.  supplied 
the  strong-room  doors  in  the  bank  basement; 
and  Mr.  S.  Evans,  of  West  Smethwick,  exe- 


cuted the  lead  glazing,  to  the  architects’  design 
Mr.  J.  Woodman,  Cardiff,  laid  the  gas  main 
which  are  taken  under  the  different  corridors- 
false  ceilings,  with  branches  to  the  different  suit 
of  offices),  and  has  supplied  most  of  the  fittin; 
The  main  staircase  is  of  Stuart’s  “ Gran 
lithic”  Btone,  with  an  ornamental  cast-ir 
balustrade,  by  Macfarlane  & Co.,  who  also  sti 
plied  the  railing  to  the  galleries  around  t 
Exchange  Hall.  The  handrail  of  the  staircr 
is  in  teak,  and  those  to  the  galleries  in  pit<i 
pine,  all  handsomely  moulded  to  special  desigi 
Messrs.  Cordingly  supplied  the  plaster  enrich 
frieze  panels  in  the  hall;  whilst  the  ornamen! 
capitals  were  specially  designed  and  model! 
by  Mr.  Wormleighton. 

The  false  ceilings  under  corridors  above  : 
ferred  to  are  utilised  for  the  telephone-wir 
as  also  for  the  zinc  pipes  by  means  of  which  t 
foul  air  from  the  different  offices  is  conduct 
to  a central  ventilating  extraction-shaft,  70 
high,  which  is  heated  by  an  iron  flue-pipe  frl 
the  boiler,  assisted  by  a series  of  gas-jets,  wh- 
will  be  lighted  when  the  heating  apparatus 
not  at  work.  The  whole  of  the  works  unc 
contract  No.  1 have  been  executed  in  about  t 
years  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  architet 
Messrs.  Seward  & Thomas.  Mr.  F.  J.  Yeall  I 
acted  as  architects’  assistant  and  clerk  of  wo' 
since  the  commencement,  and  Mr.  W.  Willia 
was  the  contractor’s  foreman. 

All  the  principal  offices  are  occupied,  a 
since  the  opening  on  the  first  inst.  a la: 
amount  of  business  has  been  transacted  daily 
the  New  Exchange,  which  will  doubtless 
found  a great  convenience. 

The  contract  for  the  southern  block,  now 
course  of  erection,  has  been  let  to  Mr.  F. 
Lock,  of  Cardiff,  for  5,300.  This  work  : 
been  in  progress  about  two  months,  and 
expected  to  be  finished  by  October  or  Novemf 
It  will  comprise  an  addition  to  the  restaur 
premises,  rooms  suitable  for  coffee- tavern  p 
poses,  and  suites  of  offices. 
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[St.  Paul's  Cathedral  Approaches.]  As  Proposed  hj  Mr.  de  Lisle. 


T.  PAUL’S  CATHEDEAL  APPROACHES 


The  annexed  plans  represent  the  present 
o ? „ 0 aPProach<M  contiguous  to  the  east 
id  of  Sfc.  Pan]  8 Cathedral,  and  the  plan  pro- 
Dsed  for  modifying  and  improving  them,  in  a 
imphlet  by  Mr.  Edwin  de  Lisle,*  who,  in 
sking  us  to  call  attention  to  this  suggestion  for 
te  treatment  of  the  approaches,  adds  the 
Bowing  remarks  : — 

“ Starting  with  the  idea  that  ultimately  all 
:e  buildings  round  the  cathedral  should  agree 
ith  the  parallax  of  Wren’s  noble  temple,  which 
present  is  only  the  case  with  the  Chapter 
onse,  it  is  urged  that  a line  drawn  from  42  St 
uil’s-churchyard  to  the  Church  of  St.  Augus- 
le  and  St.  Faith  is  the  true  line  of  departure 
the  east  end,  with  a view  ultimately  to  carry 
aoble  and  almost  straight  thoroughfare  from 
. Martin’ s-le-Grand  to  Queen  Victoria-street, 
nde,  airy,  and  direct  to  the  Thames  high- 
ly. By  rebuilding  east  of  this  line,  Tnd 
icking  up  the  part  of  Old  Change,  adjacent 
10  onn  °f  St  ^P1’8  Schools,  I calculate  that 
ly  2,290  ft.  of  building  ground  would  be  lost 
this  spot,  valued  at  about  45,8001.  The 
nicircular  building  at  the  S.E.  corner  being 
^ued  at  70,0001.,  a straight  road,  of  a good 
ith  and  parallel  to  the  transepts  of  St. 
al  s,  might  thns  be  made  for  an  approxi- 
te  cost  of  115,8001.  This  would,  of  course 
pare  the  way  for  widening  Old  Change  right 
vnLambeth-hill.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
>w  of  the  addition  of  no  less  than  11,700 
are  feet  to  the  garden  at  the  south-east 
■e  °*  the  cathedral.  It  would  entail  the 
1,  possibly,  of  some  3,000  square  feet  at  the 
thern  angle  of  the  north-east  garden ; but 
:e  the  large  trees  might  be  made  to  stand  in 
causeway,  as  they  do  in  Piccadilly,  and  the 
ing  round  the  garden  need  not  be  higher 
3 it  is  in  Leicester-square,  the  whole  square 
id  the  cathedral  would  have  the  appearance 
•eing  a lovely  garden,  especially  if  the  sug- 
lon  of  adorning  the  wiudows  and  balconies, 

1 banks  of  flowers  and  grasses  were  carried 
The  next  most  practical  feature  in  this 
me  is  the  widening  of  Paul’s  Chain  and 
liman-street  to  the  width  of  Bennett’s  Hill, 
ach  an  improvement  as  this  would  decidedly 
nt  the  owners  of  the  property  on  either 
no  compensation  would  be  necessary,  it 
a just  to  say,  for  disturbance,— 20, 000Z 
t to  cover  the  whole  cost.  The  Commis- 
rs  of  Sewers  might  certainly  look  upon 
merely  as  the  removal  of  a scandalous 
-nee,  and  by  one  stroke  give  a fine  view  of 
outh-east  campanile,  and  at  least  one  good 
)ach  to  St.  Paul’s  from  Queen  Victoria- 


e Nineteenth  Century  Art  Society.— 

day,  the  13th  inst.,  has  been  appointed  for 
rivato  view  of  the  Spring  Exhibition  of  the 
.'enth  Century  Art  Society,  at  the  Conduit- 
Galleries,  and  the  Exhibition  will  open 
public  on  Monday,  the  15th  inst 


ifS^188tWdOD'  ^ Fdwin  do  Lisle.  London 


THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  DOMESTIC 
FIREPLACE  CONSTRUCTION. 

This  was  the  subject  of  the  Friday  evening 
discourse  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  the 
5th  inst.,  the  lecturer  being  Mr.  T.  Prido-m 
Teale,  M.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  who  is  already  known  to 
most  of  our  readers  as  an  investigator  in  this 
important  field  of  applied  science,  and  as  a 
writer  on  sanitary  subjects. 

Mr.  Pridgin  Teale,  at  the  outset,  referred  to 
the  appropriateness  of  the  use  of  the  lecture- 
theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  a lecture 
on  this  subject,  seeing  that  Count  Rumford,  the 
rounder  of  the  Institution,  devoted  a great  deal 
of  attention  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  which 
was  particularly  referred  to  in  the  prospectus 
ot  the  Institution  as  “ a very  important  part  of 
the  useful  information  to  be  conveyed  in  the 
public  lectures  of  the  Royal  Institution.” 
Correct  principles,  said  the  lecturer,  have 
been  habitually,  and,  until  the  last  few 
years,  almost  universally,  violated,  and  the 
rules  so  ably  worked  out,  so  earnestly  and 
forcibly  advocated  by  Rumford,  have  lain 
dormant,  lingering  here  and  there,  chiefly  in 
old-fashioned  houses,  and  almost  forgotten, 
three  evils  result  from  the  prevalence 
of  bad  principles  in  construction  :— 1.  Waste 
of  fuel  and  loss  of  heat.  2.  Excessive  pro- 
duction of  soot  and  smoke.  3.  Large  addition 
to  ashpit  refuse  by  cinders,  which  are  really 
unburned,  and  therefore  wasted,  fuel.  These 
are  matters  of  national  concern,  and  it  has  been 
the  main  object  of  my  labours  on  this  question 
during  the  last  four  years  to  endeavour  to  con-  ! 
vince  the  public  that  it  is  the  interest  no  less 
than  the  duty  of  every  householder,  to  burn  his 
fuel  on  correct  principles,  and  to  do  his  pare 
towards  the  diminution  of  these  evils.  Heat  is  ' 
wasted  in  three  ways, — either  by  combustion  I 
under  the  impulse  of  strong  draught,  which 
means  rapid  escape  of  heat  up  the  chimney : ^ 
or  by  imperfect  combustion  of  the  gases  which  j 
are  generated  during  the  burning  of  the  coals  : ' 
or  by  escape  of  heat  through  the  iron  sides  and  1 
back  into  the  space  between  the  range  and  the ! 
brickwork  and  its  top  into  the  chimney.  The  | 
greatest  offenders  are  the  ordinary  register 
grates.  Iron  all  over,  back,  and  sides,  and 
root,  they  are  usually  set  in  a chamber  open 
above  to  the  chimney,  and  imperfectly  filled  in,  I 
or  not  filled  in  at  all,  with  brickwork.  The 
heat  escapes  through  the  iron  to  this  chamber, 1 
and  thence  is  lost.  Another  fault  is  that  the 
register  opening,”  in  other  words  the  “ throat 
ot  the  chimney,”  being  immediately  above  the  1 
coal,  submits  the  burning  fuel  to  the  full  con- 
centrated force  of  the  current  to  the  chimney, 
converting  the  fire  into  a miniature  blast- 1 
furnace. 

The  second  result  of  faulty  construction  in 
fireplaces  is  “ Undue  production  of  Bmoke  and 
sooL  Smoke  and  soot  imply  imperfect  com- 
bustion, and  to  this  two  defects  in  a fire  mainly 
contribute, — one,  too  rapid  a draught  through 
the  fire  which  hurries  away  and  chills  below 
burning  pomt  the  gas  rising  from  the  heated 
fuel.  The  other  defect  is  too  cold  a fire,  i.e.  1 


too  small  a body  of  heat  in  and  around  the  fuel 
so  that  the  temperature  of  the  gases  is  not 
raised  to  a point  at  which  they  will  burn. 

A few  years  ago  the  prevalence  of  unusually 
dense  fogs  roused  the  metropolitan  public  to  a 
sense  of  this  great  evil.  The  Smoke  Abatement 
Society  was  formed,  and  under  its  auspices 
exhibitions  of  smoke-consuming  apparatus  and 
improved  fireplaces  were  held  in  London  and 
Manchester.  Beyond  the  fact  that  certain 
grates  were  pronounced  to  be  good  in  noint  of 
economy,  and  moderate  in  the  production  of 
smoke,  and  that  the  public  has  been  led  to  take 
an  interest  in  and  inquire  into  the  relative  value 
and  economy  of  various  patent  fireplaces,  there 
has  been  but  little  advance  in  the  education  of 
the  public  in  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  root 
of  the  whole  question. 

t(  third  result  of  bad  construction  is  the 
‘production  of  cinders.”  With  good  coal, 
cinders  are  inexcusable.  They  are  unconsumed 
carbon,— coke,— and  imply  a faulty  fireplace, 
if  thrown  into  the  ashpit,  as  is  the  case  in  99 
times  out  of  100,  they  are  shameful  waste,  and 
more  than  waste,  for  they  entail  a great  cost 
for  their  removal.  The  town  of  Leeds  pays 
about  14,OOOL  a year  for  the  scavenging  of  the 
streets  and  the  emptying  of  ashpits.  Nearly 
every  house  in  Leeds  supplies  in  the  way  of 
cinders  at  least  twice  as  much  ashpit  refuse  as 
it  might  do,  were  the  fireplaces  properly  con- 
structed. The  ashpit  refuse  of  Leeds  is  burned 
in  a “ destructor,”  and  the  cinders  in  the  refuse 
provide  not  only  heat  enough  for  its  reduction 
to  a mineral  residue,  but  spare  heat  for  driving- 
two  60-horse-power  engines,  and  for  consuming 
I a reasonable  amount  of  pigs,  &c.,  killed  by  or 
on  account  of  disease. 

These  three  great  evils,  evils  affecting  not 
only  individuals,  bnt  the  community,  waste  of 
fuel  and  heat,  production  of  soot,  production  of 
cinders,  are  a direct  result  of  the  violation  of 
the  correct  principles  in  fireplace  construction. 

Let  us  next  inquire  what  are  the  principles 
which  promote  good  combustion  in  an  open  fire- 
place,— i.e.,  what  are  the  conditions  which  are 
essential  to  enable  fuel  to  give  out  to  a room 
“ good  money’s  worth  in  heat.”  That  such  a 
result  may  be  obtained,  fuel  must  burn  well,  but 
not  rapidly.  Two  things  in  combination  are 
essential  to  the  combustion  of  fuel, — a supply 
1 oxygen,  and  a high  temperature, — i.e.,  plenty 
I of.  heafc  around  the  fuel.  If  fuel  be  burned 
with  a hot  jacket  around  it,  a very  moderate 
amount  of  oxygen  will  sustain  combustion,  and 
if  the  supply  of  oxygen  be  moderate,  combus- 
tion is  slow.  Burn  coal  with  a chilling  jacket 
aronnd  it,  a rapid  conductor  like  iron,  and  it 
needs  a fierce  draught  of  oxygen  to  sustain 
combustion,  which  means  rapid  escape  of  actual 
heat,  and  also  of  potential  heat  in  unburned 
gases  and  smoke,  up  the  chimney.  This  is  the 
key  to  the  whole  position  ; this  is  the  touchstone 
by  which  to  test  the  principles  of  fireplace  con- 
struction. 

Few  people  probably  realise  the  exact  condi- 
tions of  combustion,  which  may  be  well  illus- 
trated from  the  process  of  manufacture  of  coal 
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In  the  manufacture  of  gas,  coal  is  raised  to  , 
a high  temperature,  and  the  gases  are  driven 
off  by  roasting  the  coal  in  an  oven  from  which 
air,  i.e.,  oxygen,  id  shut  out.  The  gases  are 
conducted  away,  cooled,  purified,  and  stored  for 
future  use  in  a gasometer ; the  combined  carbon 
and  mineral  residue,  being  non-volatile,  is  cooled 
down  before  being  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is 
sold  as  coke.  Here  we  have  a striking  proof 
that  high  temperature  in  fuel  does  not  of  itself 
imply  combustion.  If  air  were  admitted  to  the 
red  hot  coke,  or  to  the  gases  as  they  escape  in 
their  heated  condition  from  the  furnace,  they 
would  burn.  But  when  coke  has  become 
cold,  and  the  gases  are  cold,  as  in  a 
gasometer,  no  amount  of  oxygen  will  of 
itaelf  start  combustion.  The  deduction  from 
all  this  is,  that  complete  oxydation,  i.e.,  good 
combustion,  is  possible  only  when  the  fuel  and 
gases  are  at  a high  temperature,  and  that  high 
temperature  of  fuel  does  not  produce  com- 
bustion until  oxygen  is  introduced  ; therefore 
we  can  have  a high  temperature  of  fuel  without 
rapid  combustion,  provided  we  control  and 
limit  the  supply  of  oxygen.  My  attention  was 
first  directed  to  the  question  of  waste  of  fuel  at 
the  time  of  the  coal  famine  some  twelve  years 
ago.  I read  in  the  Times,  and  acted  upon  the 
suggestion,  made,  I believe,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Mechi,  to  economise  coal  by  inserting  an  iron 
plate  on  the  grid  under  the  fuel  so  as  to  cut  off 
all  draught  through  the  fire.  This  undoubtedly 
induced  slow  combustion,  and  economised  fuel, 
but  the  fire  was  dull,  cold,  and  ineffective.  The 
plan  was  abandoned.  It  taught  me,  however, 
the  fact  that  combustion  could  be  controlled  by 
cutting  off  the  underdrauglit,  but  I did  not  then 
see  why  combustion  was  spoiled.  The  reason 
was  that  the  under-surface  of  the  fire  was 
chilled,  and  the  fuel  lost  its  incandescence 
owing  to  the  rapid  loss  of  heat  through  the  iron 
towards  the  open  hearth  chamber.  To  some 
persons  even  now  “ slow-combustion  stoves” 
are  an  abomination,  and  are  supposed  to  be 
synonymous  with  bad  combustion.  The  next 
stage  in  my  fireplace  education  was  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Abbotsford  grate.  I thereby  learned 
that  the  reason  why  an  Abbotsford  grate  was 
an  advance  upon  the  iron  plate  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  solid  firebrick  bottom  stored  up  heat 
and  enabled  the  fuel  to  burn  more  brightly 
resting  upon  a hot  surface, — not  upon  a cooling 
iron  plate.  But  Abbotsford  grates,  and  the 
other  class  of  grates  with  solid  firebrick 
bottoms,  the  “parson’s”  grates,  have  dis- 
advantages. They  are  apt  to  become  dull  and 
untidy  towards  the  end  of  the  day,  and  do  net 
burn  satisfactorily  with  inferior  coal.  There 
is  a better  thing  than  a solid  firebrick  bottom, 
and  that  is  the  chamber  under  the  fire 
closed  in  front  by  an  “ economiser.”  Some 
five  years  ago  I made,  somewhat  acci-  , 
dentally,  the  discovery  that  the  burning  of  coal 
in  an  ordinary  fireplace  could  be  controlled  and 
retarded  by  the  adoption  of  a very  simple  and 
inexpensive  contrivance,  applicable  to  nearly 
every  existing  grate,  and  that  this  result  could 
be  attained  withoutimpairmentof,  and  often  with 
increase  of,  the  heating  power  of  the  fire.  This 
contrivance,  which  I have  named  an  “ Econo- 
miser,” was  simply  a shield  of  iron,  standing  on 
the  hearth,  and  rising  as  high  as  the  level  of 
the  grid  at  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  converting 
the  hearth  space  under  the  fire  into  a chamber 
closed  by  a movable  door.  The  effect  was  two- 
fold. The  stream  of  air,  which  usually  rushes 
through  the  bottom  of  the  fire,  and  causes  for 
a short  time  rapid  combustion  at  a white  heat, 
was  thereby  cut  off,  and  the  air  under  the  fire 
was  kept  stagnant,  the  heated  coal  being  de- 
pendent for  its  combustion  on  the  air  passing 
over  the  front  and  the  upper  surface.  The 
second  point  was  that  this  boxing  up  rendered 
the  chamber  hotter,  and  this  increased  tem- 
perature beneath  the  fire-grate,  i.e.,  under  the 
fuel,  added  so  materially  to  the  temperature  of 
the  whole,  even  of  the  cinders  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  iron  grid,  that  the  very  moderate 
supply  of  oxygen  reaching  the  front  and  upper 
surface  of  the  fuel  was  sufficient  to  maintain 
every  portion  in  a state  of  incandescence. 
Moreover,  I observed  that  combustion  was 
going  on  at  an  orange,  not  at  a white,  heat.  Let 
us  contrast  a white  with  the  orange  heat.  A 
white  heat  in  a fire  means  rapid  combustion, 
owing  to  the  strong  current  of  air,  oxygen, 
which  passes  under  the  grate,  through  the 
centre  of  the  fire,  and  up  the  chimney.  As 
soon  as  the  heart  of  the  fire  has  been  rapidly 
burned  away  at  a white  heat,  the  fuel  cools  • 
the  iron  grid  cools  also ; and  the  cinders 


tact  with  the  grid  are  chilled  below  combustion 
point.  They  then  cease  to  burn,  and  the  bottom 
of  the  fire  becomes  dead  and  choked.  The  poker 
must  now  be  brought  into  play  to  clear  away 
the  dead  cinders,  and  to  re-open  the  slits  m the 
choked  grid.  New  coal  is  added  to  the  feeble 
remnant  of  burning  embers,  with  no  reserve  of 
heat  in  the  iron  surroundings  ; and  in  time,  and 
perhaps  very  slowly,  the  fire  revives,  and  rapid 
combustion  sets  in  afresh  under  the  influence  of 
the  renewed  current  of  oxygen  passing  through 
the  heart  of  tho  fire.  An  orange  heat  means 
that  the  coke,  i.e.,  the  incandescent  cinder,  is 
burning  with  a slowly  applied  stream  of  oxygen, 
a degree  of  combustion  which  is  only  possible 
when  the  coal  is  kept  warm  by  the  hot  chamber 
beneath,  and  by  a reasonable  limitation  of  loss 
of  heat  at  the  back  and  sides  by  firebrick,  either 
in  contact  with  the  fuel,  or,  at  least,  close  behind 
the  iron  surrounding  it.  This  effect  is  seen, 
partially,  in  the  grates  with  solid  firebrick 
bottom,  but  far  more  perfectly  in  the  grates 
with  the  chamber  closed  by  the  “ Econo- 
miser.” 

This  hot  chamber  has  the  following  effects 
The  incandescent  coal  remains  red  hot  from 
end  to  end  of  the  grate  until  nearly  all  is  con- 
sumed, thus  maintaining  a larger  body  of  the 
fuel  in  a state  to  radiate  effective  heat  into  a 
room.  The  cinders  on  coining  into  contact  with 
the  iron  grid  remain  red  hot,  and  so  continue  to 
burn  away  until  they  fall  through  the  grid  as  a 
fine  powder.  This  allows  the  fire  to  burn  clearly 
all  day  long  almost  without  poking.  When  the 
fire  is  low,  and  new  coal  is  added,  the  reserve 
of  heat  in  the  hot  chamber  is  such  that  the 
addition  of  cold  fresh  fuel  does  not  temporarily 
quench  the  embers,  and  the  fire  is  very  quickly 
in  a blaze  after  being  mended. 

Having  made  the  discovery  by  the  observa- 
tion of  a grate  supplied  to  me  with  an  “ Econo- 
miser,” the  value  of  which,  I suspect,  was 
hardly  appreciated  by  the  makers,  I applied 
“Economisers”  one  by  one  to  all  my  grates, 
kitchen  included.  The  result  surpassed  my 
expectations.  There  was  a saving  of  at  least  a 
fourth  of  my  coal.  The  experience  of  many 
friends,  who  at  my  advice  adopted  the  system, 
confirmed  my  own  results.  It  was,  therefore, 
clear  to  me'  that  I was  bound  to  make  widely 
known  a discovery  which  was  fraught  with  such 
benefit  to  myself,  and  was  likely  to  prove  a 
great  boon  to  the  public.  My  chief  aim  hitherto 
lias  been  to  persuade  the  public  to  apply  the 
“Economiser”  to  existing. fireplaces.  After 
steady  exertions  for  four  years,  some  impres- 
sion has  been  made  on  the  inertia  of  the  public, 
and  extensive  trials  of  the  “ Economiser  are 
taking  place  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
To-day,  however,  my  aims  are  more  complete. 

It  is  my  wish  to  advocate  not  one  principle 
alone,  although  that  is  the  cardinal  one,  but  to 
I urge  all  the  best  principles  which  enter  into  the 
construction  of  a really  effective  fireplace,  and 
to  induce  those  whom  it  may  concern  to  replace 
bad  by  an  entirely  new  construction,  right  in 
every  point.  The  rules  of  construction  which 
I shall  lay  down  have  been  arrived  at  entirely 
by  my  own  observation  of  what  appeared  to  be 
the  best  points  in  various  fireplaces.  It  was, 
therefore,  no  less  a satisfaction  to  me  than  a 
surprise  to  discover,  on  reading  Rumford’s 
work  iu  preparation  for  this  lecture,  that 
nothing  which  I have  to  advocate  is  new,  but 
that  every  principle,  and  the  “ Economiser”  is 
hardly  an  exception,  was  advocated  no  less 
enthusiastically  by  him  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  this  century. 

Rule  I. — “As  little  iron  as  possible.” — The 
only  parts  of  a fireplace  that  are  necessarily 
made  of  iron  are  the  grid  on  which  the  coal 
rests,  and  the  bars  infront.  The  “ Economiser,” 
though  usually  made  of  iron,  from  convenience 
in  construction,  might  be  of  earthenware,  and 
so  would  be  more  perfectly  in  harmony  with 
this  rule. 

Rule  II. — “ The  back  and  sides  of  the  fireplace 
should  be  of  brick,  or  firebrick.”  Brick  retains, 
stores,  and  accumulates  heat,  and  radiates  it 
back  into  the  room,  and  keeps  the  fuel  hot. 
Iron  lets  heat  slip  through  it  up  the  chimney, 
gives  very  little  back  to  the  room,  and  chills  the 
fuel. 

Rule  III. — “ The  firebrick  back  should  lean 
over  the  fire,  not  lean  away  from  it,”  as  has 
been  the  favourite  construction  throughout  the 
kingdom.  The  lean-over  not  only  increases  the 
power  of  absorbing  heat  from  rising  flame, — 
otherwise  lost  up  the  chimney,  — but  the 
increased  temperature  accumulated  in  the  fire- 


bustion  point,  which  would  otherwise  pass  upi 

the  chimney  unconsumed,  and  thus  be  lost.it 
Rumford  discovered  accidentally  the  value  oft 
this  “lean  over,”  and  at  once  realised  itsc 
immense  importance.  He  does  not,  however, i 
seem  to  have  carried  out  his  intention  ofr. 
working  out  for  general  adoption  this  form  ofc 
back.  Of  recent  years  “ lean  over  ” backs  haver 
been  re  - invented  and  sparingly  used.  Theh 
“Milner”  back,  invented  by  a Lincolnshire] 
clergyman,  and  adopted  by  Barton  & Co.,  is: 
excellent.  It  burns  fuel  well  and  gives  out  a 
great  heat.  But  it  is  extravagant  in  consump-| 
tion  unless  controlled  by  the  “Economiser.'. 
Captain  Douglas  Galton  saw  the  virtue  of  the! 
“lean  over,”  and  adopted  it  in  the  grate  which 
goes  by  his  name.  The  “ Bee-hive  ’ back  wan 
the  same  in  principle  and  very  good,  andu 
having  a very  small  grid,  was  economicals 
The  “Rifle”  back,  adopted  by  Nelson  & Sonffi 
of  Leeds,  gives  an  admirable  fire,  little  short  o i 
perfection;  but  observation  shows  that  thd 
“ tall  ” flame  extends  far  beyond  the  bend,  antr 
is,  therefore,  soon  lost  as  a heating  factor,  thil 
heat  being  wasted  in  the  chimney. 

Rule  IV. — “The  bottom  of  the  fire,  o 
grating,  should  be  deep  from  before  backwards 
probably  not  less  than  9 in.  for  a small  roomi 
nor  more  than  11  in.  for  a largo  room.  Thi! 
is  a corollary  to  Rule  III.  We  cannot  possibb 
have  the  back  of  the  fireplace  overhanging  th: 
fire  when  there  is  a shallow  grid.  If  for  n 
other  reason  than  the  demands  of  the  “ leas 
over,”  depth  of  fire-space  is  essential.  Bui 
there  is  gain,  thereby,  in  another  direction.  I 
affords  plenty  of  room  for  the  burning  fuel  t 
lie  down  close  to  the  grid,  and  away  from  swif 
air  currents,  and  prevents  the  tendency  of  thl 
fire  to  burn  hollow. 

Rule  V.—“  The  sides  or  ‘ covings  ’ of  thl 
fireplace  should  be  inclined  to  one  another  a 
the  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle.”  Ttf 
working  out  of  this  rule  has  cost  me  muci 
thought  and  experiment.  It  was  worked  ov 
more  or  less  empirically  with  a view  to  attar 
certain  objects,  and,  having  attained  tbem,c 
discovered  that  I bad  unwittingly  selected  til 
sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  It  is  of  som 
importance,  and  may  be  of  interest,  to  tell  hoi 
the  question  arose.  In  my  earlier  fireplad 
the  sides  or  “covings”  were  parallel  to  eacs 
other,  and  had  the  defect  that  they  radiate 
most  of  their  heat  from  one  to  the  other,  ni 
into  the  room,  with  tho  probable  result  th; 
much  of  such  heat  would  eventually  escape  t 
the  chimney.  It  was  clear  then  that  the  sidi 
must  be  set  at  an  angle  with  the  back,  so  as 
face  towards  the  room.  But  at  what  angle 
My  first  experiments  were  determined  by  t. 
shape  of  the  corner  bricks  which  were  in  t. 
market.  These  determined  the  inclination  : 
the  sides  to  be  such  that,  if  prolonged,  the 
would  meet  at  aright  angle.  This  is  the  anfl 
laid  down  by  Rumford  as  the  angle  of  selectia 
but  as  the  largest  angle  admissible  in  a go; 
fireplace.  This  angle,  however,  brought  l 
into  difficulties  with  my  “lean  over”  bao 
The  openness  of  the  angle  made  the  back,  as 
ascended,  spread  out  so  rapidly  that  what  vi 
gained  in  width  was  lost  in  height.  Moreof 
my  critics  objected  to  its  appearance  as  ugi 
What  then  should  determine  the  inclination 
the  sides  ? The  point  was  thus  determine 
Seeing  that  a heated  brick  throws  off  i 
greatest  amount  of  radiant  heat  at  a VK 
angle  with  its  surface,  the  “ covings  ” should 
at  such  an  inclination  to  each  other  that! 
perpendicular  line  from  the  inner  margin 
one  “coving”  should  just  miss  the  on 
margin  of  the  opposite  “ coving.”  Where  f 
“ covings,”  as  in  my  earlier  attempts  andi 
Count  Rumford’s  fireplaces,  arc  at  a right  an 
to  each  other,  this  perpendicular  line  misses 
opposite  margin  by  several  inches.  It  was  elf 
therefore,  that  the  inclination  might  be  m 
more  acute.  Guided  by  this  idea,  and  hav 
determined  the  principle  on  which  the  shape 
the  grate  should  depend,  an  inclination  ’ 
arrived  at  which  turned  out  to  be  an  anglt 
60°,  i.e.,  the  inclination  of  the  sides  of 
equilateral  triangle.  I 

Rule  VII. — “The  ‘lean-over’  at  the  _ d 
should  beat  an  angle  of  70°.”  Commencini 
the  level  of  the  top  of  the  front  bars,  it  sb( 
extend  almost  to  the  throat  of  the  chum 
which,  as  a rule,  will  be  about  28  in.  from 
hearth,  or  16  in.  from  the  top  of  the  fire, 
should  extend  so  far  forwards  that  the  a: 
where  it  recedes  towards  the  chimney  shorn 
vertically  over  the  insertion  of  the  cheek 
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from  the  front  of  the  fireplace,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  grate. 

Rule  VIII.  “ The  shape  of  the  grate  should 
be  based  upon  a square  described  within  an  equi- 
lateral triangle,  and  the  size  toyary  in  constant 
proportion  to  the  side  of  the  square.”  For  a 
moderate  room,  8 in.  determines  a very  useful 
size;  for  larger  rooms,  9 in.,  10  in.,  or  even 
11  in.,  may  bo  necessary.  An  area  of  grating 
ol  100  in.  in  the  square  of  the  corners  would 
give  a grate  fireplace  large  enough  for  a room 
20  ft.  by  25  ft.  This  rule  secures  sufficient 
depth  from  front  to  back,  and  a constant  pro- 
portion between  depth  and  width,  whatever  be 
the  size  of  grate.  Whenever  a grate  proves 
too  large  for  a room,  and  in  summer,  when  a 
smaller  fire  is  needed,  the  size  should  be  reduced 
in  width  by  fire-bricks,  the  full  depth  beino- 
retained. 

Rule  IX.  “ The  slits  in  the  grating,  or  grid, 
should  be  narrow,  perhaps  i in.  for  a sitting- 
room  grate  and  good  coal,  £ in.  for  a kitchen 
grate  and  bad  coal.”  When  the  slits  are  larger, 
small  cinders  fall  through,  and  are  wasted. 

Rule  X.  “The front  bars  should  be  vertical, 
that  ashes  may  not  lodge,  and  look  untidy ; 
narrow,  perhaps  $ in.  in  thickness,  so  as  not’to 
[obstruct  heat ; and  close  together,  perhaps  1 in. 
Apart,  so  as  to  prevent  coal  and  cinder  from 
[Falling  on  the  hearth.” 

I Rule  XI.  1 There  should  be  a rim  1 in.  or 
li  in.  in  depth  round  the  lower  insertion  of  the 
Vertical  bars.  The  object  of  this  is  to  conceal 
he  ash  at  the  bottom  of  the  fire,  and  to  enable 
he  front  cinders  to  burn  away  completely  by 
brotecting  them  from  the  cold  air.  This  rim 
|:on tributes  greatly  to  tidiness,  and,  as  a rule, 
-vill  prevent  the  need  of  any  sweeping  up  of 
.he  hearth  during  the  day. 

Rule  XII. — “The  chamber  under  the  fire 
ihould  be  closed  by  a shield  or  ‘ Economiser.’  ” 
this  has  been  already  spoken  of,  and  described 
s the  central  principle  which  enhances  greatly 
Uie  value  of  all  the  rest. 

While  XIII. — “Whenever  a fireplace  is  con- 
tructed  on  these  principles,  it  must  be  borne 
n mind  that  a greater  body  of  heat  is  accumu- 
Uted  about  the  hearth  than  in  ordinary  fire- 
daces.  If  there  be  the  least  doubt  whether 
•ooden  beams  may  possibly  run  under  the 
tearthstone,  then  an  ash-pau  should  be  added, 
ith  a double  bottom,  the  space  between  the 
vo  plates  being  filled  with  artificial  asbestos, 
jslagwool,  1£  in.  in  thickness.” 

| Pl1‘1c  XIV.  “ fireplace  on  this  construction 
ust  not  be  put  up  in  a party- wall  where  there 
no  projecting  chimney-breast,  lest  the  heated 
ick  should  endanger  woodwork  in  a room  at 
lie  other  side.” 


| the  circumference  or  quarter  girt  by  the  length 
and  the  product  will  be  the  content,  accordinq  to 
the  common  practice  ” ( sic  italics). 
a vr 9 °?akes  110  further  remark,  but  gives  Rule  2 

Multiply  the  square  of  one-tifth  of  the  girt  by 
twice  the  length,  and  the  product  will  be  the  solidity 
nearly  (sic  italics). 

There  is  21  per  cent,  difference  between  the  two 
measurements,  which  Nesbit  must  have  known  to 
be  common  knowledge  amongst  all  whom  it  con- 
cerned, and  therefore  he  calls  no  especial  attention 
to  the  anomaly.  The  contents  can  be  obtained 
from  the  tables  by  his  first  incorrect  rule-  but 
where  is  your  “side  ” for  the  second,  correct  ? 

It  would  take  more  space  than  would  be  iusti- 
hable  to  show  why  an  alteration  from  the  one- 
tourth  girt  measurement  is  barely  possible ; and  I 
do  not  see  any  benefit  to  arise  from  such  altera- 
tion could  it  he  made  general.  Nobody  buys  tim- 
ber trees  in  the  rough  who  does  not  know  what 
he  can  make  of  them  in  conversion,  measure  how 
cubeW,U  ’ and  tbat  regulates  the  Price  Per  foot 

Now  take  Mr.  Wardale’s  own  case.  An  unhappv 
destiny  has  saddled  him  with  a large  oak  butt  I 
assume  that  he  wants  to  dispose  of  it ; but  it  is  not 
a thing  to  be  offered  generally,  or  to  be  sent  to  the 
nearest  market  like  a sack  of  potatoes ; he  must, 
therefore,  apply  to  a timber  merchant  to  buv  it. 

If  the  timber  merchant  offers  him  2s.  6d.'  a foot 
or  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  without  any  express  stipu- 
lation on  the  part  of  the  vendor,  and  the  latter 
accepts,  the  merchant  will  take  the  measure  by 
the  one-fourth  girt  method,  and  custom  will  bear 
him  out  in  it.  Jf  the  vendor  stipulates  for  tho 
strict  geometrical  rules,  the  merchant  will  give  him 
only  2s. 

If  hewing  up  and  calliper  measure  are  insisted  on, 
our  friend  will  get  only  Is.  6d.  Tho  parties  may 
therefore,  toss  up  for  the  measure  and  make  their 
mmds  easy. 

Godalming. 

[Finis  coronat  Hoppus.] 

*#*.We  will  act  on  the  hint  of  “ Godaiming’s ’’ 
closed°US  PUD’  and  consider  the  correspondence 


TIMBER  MEASUREMENT. 

,Sir,— As  you  surmise,  we  have  got  into  a Comedy 
I Terrors,  and  it  will  take  a little  space  to  put 
fetters  straight.  * 

Mr;  Wardale  asks  (p.  61),  “ Why  do  the  sliding- 
, a°dr.  ,tho  tables  used  by  timber  merchants 
ike  it  [his  oak  butt]  to  be  75  ft.  ? ” 

Neither  of  them  does  anythiug  of  the  kind.  The 
iginal  inventor  of  the  principle  of  the  sliding-rule 
>rd  i\ apier,  the  discoverer  of  logarithms  300 
arsago)  says  virtually,  “Give  me  the  to, red  side 
.a  piece  ol  equal-sided  stone  or  atmospheric  air  or 
f other  substance,  and  its  length,  and  I will  by 
L-  rme  enable  you  to  arrive  at  its  cubic  contents 
Ijuout  the  trouble  of  multiplication.” 

143)’.“H®  [Hoppus]  found  a prac- 
-;U  custom  in  use  throughout  the  land,  and  framed 
tables  in  accordance  therewith.” 

;it  is  not  probablo  that  ho  did  so.  The  tables  are 

■ ely  the  sliding-rule  reduced  to  print  (for 
..pting  - house  convenience,  no  doubt),  which 

ing-rule  was  of  old  only  intended  for  angular 
stances ; but  Hoppus,  being  Surveyor  to  the 
IS.  Assurance  Company,  was  necessarily 
uamted  with  and  accustomed  to  the  practical 
Ugh  ignorant,  method  of  measuring  round 
liner  by  string  in  use  throughout  all  the  country 
nets  of  his  experience.  He  took-  the  existing 
hod  of  obtaining  the  “ side  " as  he  found  it,  and 
J said,  T on  will  get  the  same  result  more 
' -iplicSn”"  *****  *h“  from  tho  hiding-rale  or 

i hat  was  tho  poor  man  to  do  (even  if  he  knew 
rhe  error,  which  X doubt)  ? Was  he  to  take  his 

lilh  JTiP’  ia“  j tramp  tl»'°ugk  the  length  and 
dth  of  tho  land,  a sylvan  Peter  the  Hermit, 
ching  a crusade  in  favour  of  a correct  mtasure- 
have  made  intelligible, 
seduced  to  possible  practice?  All  Hoppuri 

■ rks  show  him  to  have  been  a rule-of-thumb 

£etectiDK  spontaneously  the 
■?y  which  his  tables  helped  to  make  easy. 

Sblt.  Ill  ll  C ‘ ‘ PeooH,.  1 A-  ./ 


uauit^  uejpsa  to  make  easy. 
MaU?  UW  u?7wt|caI  Mensuration”  (Long- 
)>  sajs,  Multiply  the  square  of  cne-fourth  of 


“ PLUMBERS  AND  PARLIAMENT.” 

Sir,  In  order  to  make  my  meaning  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  conveniently  obtuse  intelli- 
gence of  “ F . M.,”  allow  me  to  inform  him  that 
I consider  it  is  “ dabbling  in  a noisy  and  osten- 
tatious manner  in  matters  which  are  being  dealt 
with  by  others  ” when  “ C.  A.  M.  B.”  dictates 
to  the  Plumbers’  Company  the  course  they 
should  take  instead  of  that  which  they  are 
taking  for  the  benefit  of  their  trade,*  and  when 
“ F.  M.”  has  recourse  to  the  press  to  obtain 
information  which,  if  he  is  a member  of  the 
Association,  as  I presume  be  is,  he  could  have 
obtained  from  the  Secretary, — and  can  still 
obtain  if  be  be  so  inclined, — respecting  the  work 
of  the  Association,  which  is  altogether  at 
variance  with,  and  contradictory  to,  the  asser- 
tion made  by  him  in  your  last  issue. 

He  may  have  some  crude  notions  floating  in  I 
his  brain  of  schemes  be  thinks  would  benefit 
tlie  trade.  Why  does  be  not  submit  them  to 
the  test  of  discussion  ? Is  he  nervous  as  to 
the  result  of  their  beiug  found  impracticable; 
or  are  they  of  such  a character  tbat  the  self- 
interests  of  builders  would  be  touched  ? If  the 
latter,  he  appears  to  know  full  well  the  reception 
they  would  meet  with.  At  the  present  time  a 
great  effort  is  being  made  to  obtain  redress  for 
one  of  our  members.  This  entails  some  amount 
of  sacrifice,  and  it  is  amusing,  but  at  the  same 
time  regrettable,  to  hear  the  excuses  which  are 
put  forward  by  some  of  the  members  in  order 
to  wriggle  out  of  their  share  of  moral  respon- 
sibility. 

Having  had  the  honour  of  occupying  the 
position  of  President  for  three  years, •which  is 
one  year  longer  than  the  recognised  time,  I 
may  fairly  claim  to  know  something  of  the 
advantages  which  have  accrued  to  the  trade  by 
the  action  of  the  Association  during  that  time, 
and  of  which  I would  gladly  famish  you  with  a 
list  were  it  not  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
Association  to  do  so.  They  are,  however,  of  a 
character  such  as  a President  may  well  be 
proud  of  as  having  occurred  during  his  occu- 
pancy of  the  office.  An  example  of  what  we 
are  doing  appears  in  the  letter  of  your  corre- 
spondent, “ H.  S.,”  p.  252. 

I hope  my  successor,  when  appointed,  will  be 
able  to  furnish  a better  record  ; but,  if  it  be  as 
good,  the  trade  will  have  much  reason  for  satis- 
faction. 

I think  that  I shall  not  be  transgressing  the 
rules  of  the  Association  by  stating  that  a not 
inconsiderable  benefit  has  been  secui'ed  by  the 
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manner  in  which  the  matters  of  difference 
which  have  from  time  to  time  cropped  up 
between  masters  and  men  have  been  met.  Had 
we  desired  popularity,  such  matters  could  easily 
have  been  fanned  into  a flame ; but  we  pre- 
ferred peace,  and  the  consequence  is  tbat  more 
amicable  relations  exist  now  than  have  been  the 
case  for  years. 

The  Association  is  still  without  any  overture 
trom  the  Plumbers’  Company  as  to  co-operation ; 
therefore,  as  we  do  not  wish  to  force  their 
hand,  the  Association  or  Builders’  Institute  will 
have  to  take  into  consideration,  as  well  as  they, 
the  question  of  certifying  plumbers  as  compe- 
tent, being  careful,  however,  not  to  put  a 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  a most  desirable 
object. 

F.  J.  Dove, 

President  of  the  Central  Association 
of  Master  Builders. 

Sir,— From  long  experienco  of  the  inconveniences 
arising  from  tho  working  hours  of  plumbers  being 
diverse  from  those  ot  tho  other  trades  engaged  in 
building  operations,  T quite  agree  with  your  corre- 
spondent ‘ F.  M.”  that  this  matter  should  be  dealt 
with,  and  I cannot  but  think  that  the  Central 
Association  of  Master  Builders  exhibits  a want  of 
generalship  in  not  taking  up  this  question,  now 
that-  so  many  matters  affecting  plumbers  are  under 
discussion. 

It  would,  I feel  certain,  be  a great  benefit  to 
the  employers  and  all  those  in  charge  of  building 
works  could  the  hours  of  labour  be  made  uniform 
lor  a 1 trades,  and  they  would  owe  you  a debt  of 
gratnude  if  such  a result  should  arise  from  the  dis- 
cussion carried  on  in  your  columns.  C.  E. 

*#*  This  correspondence  must  now  close. 


NEW  BY-LAWS  FOR  CONCRETE 
BUILDING  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 


Correspondents  who  write  anonymously  can  hardly  be 
called  “ostentatious.”— Ed. 


Sir,— With  reference  to  the  above,  I beg  to  state 
that  since  you  embodied  a letter  of  mine  in  a leader 
in  your  valuable  paper  of  October  2,  1869,  I have 
erected  in  and  about  Southwark  buildings  in  Port- 
land cement  concrete  to  the  value  of  over  100,000/., 
—some  of  these  large  warehouses  let  for  as  much  as 
1,000/.  per  annum,  and  stored  with  seed  from  floor 
to  ceiling,  to  the  height  of  60  ft.  This,  I think,  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  most  severe  tests  a building 
can  have,  and  which  my  buildings  have  stood  for 
several  years  without  the  slightest  fracture. 

In  1SS4  and  18S5  I erected  in  Zoar-street,  South- 
wark, two  blocks  of  artisans’  dwellings,  one  contain- 
ing seventy,  the  other  eighty,  rooms.  These  as 
well  as  the  warehouses  mentioned  above,  have’  all 
been  built  of  London  refuse  (viz.,  broken  bricks 
stone  chippings,  slag  and  clinkers  from  furnaces 
and  gas  retorts,  broken  York  flags,  st  no  paving 
with  a small  proportion  of  Thames  sand).  ’ 

There  is  more  than  enough  of  this  refuse  to  erect 
buildings  for  the  London  poor.  Wby  should  it  be 
carried  miles  out  of  the  metropolis  at  a great  cost  as 
rubbish  ? 

I Why  should  we  be  forced  to  build  houses  of  bricks 
when  we  have  at  our  command  abundance  of  this 
hard  and  incombustible  material,  procurable  at  little 
or  no  cost,  with  which  we  can  erect  walls  known  and 
proved  to  be  less  impervious  to  the  atmospheric 
changes  of  our  climate,  than  any  other  material 
that  can  be  used  for  walling?  Why  do  the 
Metropolitan  Board,  when  at  last  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge concrete  as  a building  material  suitable 
for  wall  construction,  seek  by  means  of  new  laws  to 
stamp  it  out ! They  do  not  como  to  see,  or  try  to 
find  out,  if  what  has  been  done  is  bad  ; but  make  a 
new  law  which  shall  enforce  the  use  of  one-thircl  more 
cement.  This  is  certainly  a prohibitory  Jaw. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  is  a body  elected  to 
assist  the  public,  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
advancements  of  the  age,  because  they  will  not  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  find  out  that  which  is 
good  for  them  to  know. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  I,  after  twelve  months’  delay, 
obtained  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  the  first 
licence  for  the  erection  of  a concrete  building 
granted  in  London.  That  licence  ordered  that  the 
proportion  of  cement  used  should  be  one  to  eight, 
and  it  is  in  these  proportions  that  all  my  work  has 
been  done.  The  walls  stand  wonderfully  against 
all  the  steel  tools  and  sledge-hammers  that  can  be 
brought  against  them  when  alterations  have  been 
required,  which  I should  be  very  pleased  to  show 
you,  or  any  members  of  the  Metropolitan  Board, 
at  anytime.  The  proposed  now  by-laws  state  that 
the  cement  used  shall  be  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
\fice,  which  means  that  this  valuable  London  refuse 
| shall  still  be  carted  away  or  carried  out  to  sea,  and 
shall  not  be  used  for  building  purposes. 

Why  is  the  system  not  more  generally  adopted  ? 
Because  it  js  to  the  interest  of  so  many  connected 
with  the  building  trade  to  stamp  out  that  which  is 
cheap  and  inexpensive.  With  labourers  instead  of 
bricklayers,  and  London  refuse  instead  of  bricks,  no 
one  has  any  idea  how  cheap  walls  may  be  erected. 

Another  great  reason  that  this  class  of  building 
has  not  advanced  as  the  merits  of  the  material 
would  warrant,  is  the  dreadful  ordeal  of  red  tape  the 
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poor  builder  has  to  go  through.  For  fifteen  years 
I have  been  bound  in  this  red  tape,  and  when  at  last 
I break  through  my  bonds  by  the  decision  of  the 
Magistrate  at  the  Southwark  Police-court,  on  Sept. 
9th,  1885  (published  in  the  Builder  of  Sept.  19th, 
1885)  the  Metropolitan  Board  attack  me  alresh  with 
new  laws,  which,  if  passed,  simply  mean  the 
stopping  of  concrete  building  in  the  Metropolis,  and 
of  the  solving  of  the  great  problem  “ Housing  the 
London  poor.” 

H.  Goodwin. 


p_S.— The  Peabody  Dwellings  at  Bermondsey  are 
entirely  of  concrete. 


®[je  Stuimit’s  Column. 


FOUNDATIONS.— YU. 

RIGHTS  Or  ADJOINING  OWNERS. 

BT  will  be  convenient  to  consider  in  this 
place  the  effect  that  the  vicinity  of 
land  or  buildings,  the  property  of  other 
persons,  has  upon  the  foundations  of  a new 
building. 

It  appears  to  be  thought  by  many  persons 
that,  in  building  on  a town  site  where  the  owner 
desires  to  make  the  most  of  his  land,  he  may 
put  his  footings  or  even  his  concrete  partly 
upon  his  neighbour’s  land.  It  has  even  occurred 
that  an  owner  has  acted  upon  a belief  that  he 
can  assume  the  willingness  of  his  neighbour  to 
allow  a party-wall  to  be  built  upon  the  boundary 
line  of  the  properties,  and  to  pay  in  due  time 
one-half  the  cost.  However  prudent  or  con 
venient  that  course  may  be  to  an  adjoining 
it  must  never  be 


owner  in  many  cases. 

assumed  that  he  will  consent  to  it,  and 
the  foundation  must,  in  the  absence  of 
clear  arrangement  to  the  contrary,  be  made 
entirely  upon  the  land  of  the  building  owner. 

A 9 in.  wall  built  with  footings  and  concrete, 
as  required  in  the  metropolis,  will  thus  stand 
8j  in.  away  from  the  boundary  line,  and  that 
space  will  be  wasted  as  also  will  a similar  space 
adjoining  it  on  the  ground  of  the  adjoining 
owner.  There  is,  in  fact,  a wa6te  of  2 ft.  2 in. 
in  comparison  with  the  result  obtained  by 
agreeing  to  build  one  9 in.  party -wall,  and  this 
consideration  is  usually  sufficient  to  bring  about 
an  agreement  between  the  parties. 

But  apart  from  considerations  of  waste  of 
space,  it  is  imprudent  to  build  close  up  to  your 
neighbour’s  land  if  it  can  be  avoided,  so  that  a 
house  that  is  not  intended  to  be  built  with  its 
side  walls  made  into  party-walls  should  be  kept 
well  away  from  the  boundary  of  the  adjacent  pro- 
perty. The  adjoining  owner  may  decide  upon 
making  a deep  excavation  on  his  land,  either 
for  building  or  for  obtaining  materials,  and  he 
may  go  to  the  full  limit  of  his  land  so  long  as 
he  does  nothing  that  would  cause  his  neighbour’s 
land  to  fall  in.  But  he  is  not  bound  to  take 
auy  extra  precautions  that  are  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  extra  weight  of  a new  house  on 
that  land. 

If  you  dig  close  to  your  neighbour’s  land  you 
must  take  care  that  you  do  not  let  it  fall  into 
your  excavation,  nor  any  old  house  that  is 
upon  it. 

A heavy  building  built  upon  a soil  that  is 
somewhat  soft  will  by  compressing  the  soil 
lower  the  foundation  of  an  old  house  that 
stands  near  to  it  so  as  to  cause  the  walls  to 
crack.  It  is,  therefore,  advisable  in  such  a case 
to  carefully  form  tbe  foundation  on  a deeper 
and  more  solid  stratum,  so  that  no  settlement 
may  occur.  If,  in  order  to  do  this  the  water 
has  to  be  pumped  out  of  the  deeper  excava- 


of  piling,  a process  quite  distinct  from  anything 
that  has  been  here  described,  must  be  used. 

Walls  with  \vidc  openings  are  put  where  the 
foundation  has  to  be  obtained,  at  about  the 
depth  of  one  story  lower  than  the  lowest  Btory 
that  is  to  be  made  useful  in  the  building.  The 
object  is  economy  in  brickwork,  against  which 
has  to  be  set  the  cost  of  constructing  the 
arches  above  the  openings,  and  the  inverted 
arches  beneath  them.  The  arches  above  the 
openings  will  be  constructed  with  the  ordinary 
precautions  as  to  the  relation  of  rise  to  span, 
and  as  to  abutments,  or  girders  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  arches.  The  arches  below  the  openings 
are  commonly  made  to  a sweep  of  about  one-third 
of  a circle.  The  resistance  of  the  earth  against 
the  end  of  each  wall  is  a considerable  advan- 
tage in  the  matter  of  abutment,  but  some 
sufficient  abutment  is  as  necessary  for  an 
inverted  as  for  any  other  arch  ; therefore  the 
piers  at  each  end  must  be  sufficiently  large  and 
the  arch  must  not  be  too  flat.  The  object  of 
these  inverts  is  to  spread  the  weight  of  a 
building  over  the  whole  length  of  the  founda- 
tion of  its  four  walls,  as  the  soil  may  not  be  so 
satisfactory  as  to  justify  reliance  upon  it  if 
great  weights  should  be  thrown  on  particular 
spots.  _ - 

Building  upon  piers  is  carried  out  by  sinking 
a small  number  of  shafts  under  the  angles,  and 
at  wide  intervals,  along  the  course  of  the 
walls,  and  carrying  up  concrete  and  brickwork 
to  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  lowest  stay. 
Arches  may  be  turned  from  pier  to  pier,  with 
the  ordinary  precautions,  and  subject  to  the 
risks  incidental  to  arched  construction ; but 
iron  girders  should  as  a rule  be  put  (with  or 
without  relieving  arches),  so  as  to  prevent  the 
dangers  of  outward  thrust.  If  the  girders  are 
buried  in  wet  soil,  cast-iron  is,  in  such  a situa- 
tion, much  more  durable  than  wrought-iron 
Sometimes  the  piers  are  carried  up  as  high  as 
the  top  of  the  lowest  story,  or  the  story  above 
that,  as  in  the  cases  where  there  is  a basement 
below  the  ground-floor,  and  the  piers  are  carried 
up  to  the  level  of  the  first  floor.  The  walls  that 
are  necessary  to  enclose  these  stories  may  be 
built  as  thin  as  possible,  and  carried  on  a 
foundation  of  ordinary  depth,  if  that  should 
seem  sufficient  to  carry  them.  In  putting  in 
the  concrete  for  these  piers  (and  all  piers  that 
have  to  carry  considerable  weight),  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  bottom  of  the 
excavation  is  free  from  dirt  or  soft  mud,  as  this 
would  squeeze  out  under  pressure,  and  the  pier 
would  sink  to  a very  appreciable  extent.  In  all 
such  works,  and,  indeed,  in  all  works  that  are 
below  the  level  of  the  ground,  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  build  the  brickwork  in  cement,  or 
at  least  in  hydraulic  lime  mortar. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  for  such  deep 
foundations,  the  expedient,  which  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  of  covering  the  whole  site  of 
building  with  a substantial  thickness  of 
concrete,  is  sometimes  adopted,  and  usually 
with  success.  But  as  there  will  probably  be 
some  settlement  over  the  whole  Bite,  it  is  im- 
portant to  ascertain  that  the  soft  soil  is  pretty 
uniform  in  thickness  throughout,  or  the  building 
may  settle  down  more  on  one  side  than  on  the 
other.  If  that  seems  a likely  result,  it  is  better 
to  adopt  some  form  of  deep  foundation  that 
will  be  entirely  reliable. 


Brockham  Church,  Surrey.  The  subject,  which' 
occupies  a space  of  over  7 ft.,  is  the  “ Last* 
Supper,”  the  figures  being  in  high  relief.  Thei 
work  has  been  designed  and  carried  out  by) 
Messrs.  Mayer  & Co. 

Liverpool. — St.  James’s  Church,  Marsh-lane* 
is  an  important  addition  to  the  churches  oil 
Liverpool,  and  was  solemnly  opened  on  Sunday  ; 
the  7th  inst.,  after  being  some  eighteen  monthsl 
in  course  of  erection.  It  succeeds  a smaller 
church,  which  has  had  to  be  removed,  to  give 
place  to  the  extensive  works  of  the  Lan 
cashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company,  ano 
affords  sitting  accommodation  for  over  l,0CK(j 
people.  It  consists  in  plan  of  nave  and  aisleBj 
with  tower  and  entrance  at  the  south-wes?! 
corner,  a baptistery  at  the  end  of  the  north  aislelj 
chancel  and  side  chapels,  with  stone -vaulted, 
ceilings,  and  a range  of  confessionals  adjoining 
the  tower  and  south  aisle.  On  the  south  sidij 
choir  and  clergy  vestries,  communicating  witHl 


a,  commodious  clergy-house.  The  total  interna’ 
length  is  148  ft.,  and  the  total  breadth  acrosd 
the  aisles  within,  64  ft.  The  style  is  founds! 
on  a careful  study  of  English  church  arch:, 
tecture  of  the  Early  Decorated  period,  datmn 
about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
and  the  aim  of  the  architects  has  been,  whili 
keeping  closely  to  the  character  of  the  style,  t, 
design  a building  in  every  way  suited  to  mode* 
requirements,  and  to  its  individual  position  asi 
town  church  in  a very  populous  district.  Wit1 
this  view  the  external  details  are  simply  am 
broadly  treated,  undue  ornamentation  is  avoided 
and  its  lofty  proportions  and  a long  unbrokd 
ridge  from  east  to  west  make  the  church  a 
landmark  amongst  the  surrounding  building! 
The  materials  are  local  red  sandstone,  and  tl 
roofs  are  covered  with  green  WestmorelaJi 
slates.  The  nave  has  an  arcade  of  six  loft 
arches,  carried  on  alternately  circular  an 
octagonal  columns,  25  ft.  high.  Above  a 
coupled  clearstory  windows  of  two  lights  eats 
and  the  church  is  well  lighted  by  windows  in  t 
aisle  walls,  placed  at  a good  elevation  above  t! 
floor,  and  by  two  five-light  geometric  windoli 
in  the  nave  and  chancel  gable  walls,  the  sills  I 
which  are  about  30  ft.  from  the  ground.  T. 
nave  has  a panelled  and  arched  ceiling,  wi? 
massively  moulded  beams  and  rafters,  the  spac; 
between  being  plastered,  and  the  floors  are  Is 
with  2-in.  pitch-pine  flooring,  the  chancel  stei 
and  footpaces  being  of  encaustic  tiles, 
Messrs.  Carter,  Johnson,  & Co.,  of  Worcesw 
The  interior  proportions  of  the  church  are.t 
the  principle  of  the  width  and  height  formn 
the  sides  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  The  hea 
ing  is  by  low-pressure  hot-water  pipes,  by  k 
C.  Seward,  of  Preston,  due  care  having  bel 
o-iven  to  the  subject  of  ventilation.  The  pla 
and  details  of  the  church  have  been  prepai 
by  Mr.  C.  Hadfield,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs,  s 
Hadfield  & Son,  Sheffield,  the  preceding  chu» 
of  St.  James  being  one  of  the  earliest  works! 
the  late  Mr.  E.  Hadfield.  The  contract! 
were  Messrs.  G.  Woods  & Son,  Stanley -roi 
Bootle,  for  whom  Mr.  Bishop  was  foreman,  J 
William  Haworth  acting  as  clerk  of  the  work 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Hernant. — It  has  been  decided  to  build  an 


tion,  this  is  very  likely  to  cause  subsidence  and  1 entirely  new  church  for  the  parish  of  Hernant, 
consequent  damage  to  the  building  of  an  adjoin-  j jn  the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Mr.  Lawrence 


John  Hunter’s  House.—  Nature  publial 
three  small  illustrations  of  some  of  the  porffl 
of  John  Hunter’s  house  and  grounds  at  Eat 
Court,  concerning  which  Dr.  B.  W.  Richard 
writes  11  The  first  drawing  supplies  tliev: 
of  the  house  looking  into  the  meadow,  in  wh 
view  the  house  is,  I believe,  nearly  the  same 
it  was  when  Hunter  lived  in  it.  The  secii 
sketch  is  that  of  the  Lions’  House  or  c 


ing  owner ; but  the  law  does  not  give  him  any 
remedy  for  the  consequences  of  the  abstraction 
of  subsoil  water.  Foundations,  like  all  other 
works,  must  be  done  according  to  law,  and  the 
above  hints  may  prevent  legal  difficulties  by 
inducing  foresight  and  preventing  works  that 
are  in  dangerous  proximity  to  adjoining  pro- 
perty being  done  without  proper  consideration 
and  advice. 

Deep  Foundations  are  required  in  exceptional 
cases,  and  in  providing  them  ample  space  to 
execute  the  exceptional  works  is  desirable. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a solid  founda- 
tion in  a stratum  lying  so  deep  below  the  sur- 
face that  the  building  of  walls  in  the  ordinary 
way  would  be  too  costly  or  difficult,  the  work 
may  be  done  in  one  of  three  ways.  If  the  depth 
is  not  veryj  excessive  walls  with  very  large 
openings  may  be  built ; for  greater  depths  piers 
may  be  built  at  intervals  along  the  course  of 
the  walls,  but  for  very  great  depths  some  form 


Booth, 


iocese  Ul  Ol.  auu  JIU.  Ajani rum  ' . , l, 

FR.I.B.A.,  of  Manchester  has  been  situated  at  the  end  ofthe  meadow  at  the  M 

. ’ . , , , . r.C  tUnlwtneo  Vint,  nmr.fi  V1BI 


commissioned  to  prepare  the  necessary  plans 
and  designs  with  a view  to  an  early  commence- 
ment of  the  work.  The  Earl  of  Powis,  Sir 
Watkin  W.  WynD,  Mr.  Bamford  Hesketh,  and 
other  influential  landowners,  are  giving  their 
support  to  the  movement,  and  Sir  Watkin  has 
promised  to  lay  the  corner-stone. 

Bamber  Bridge  ( Lancashire ). — It  is  proposed 
to  considerably  enlarge  and  improve  St. 
Saviour’s  Church,  Bamber  Bridge,  near  Preston, 
Lancashire,  by  erecting  a new  chancel,  north 
and  south  transepts,  organ-chamber  and  vestries, 
to  take  out  the  present  square  pews  from  the 
nave,  and  place  new  open  pitch-pine  benches, 
and  to  effect  many  other  important  improve- 
ments internally,  from  designs  prepared  by  Mr. 
T.  Harrison  Myres,  A.R.I.B.A.  (Myres,  Yeevers, 
& Myres),  of  Preston,  at  a cost  of  over  3,000Z. 

Brockham. — An  oak  reredos,  subscribed  for 
by  the  parishioners,  has  lately  been  unveiled  in 


and  to  the  right  of  the  house,  but  quite  vis; 
from  the  windows.  The  Lions’  House,  as  i 
be  seen,  is  a raised  mound  of  earth.  The  ea 
rests  upon  an  arched  structure,  which,  at: 
time  of  my  last  visit,  was  in  an  excellent  C 
dition,  although  ever  since  Hunter’s  time  it 
been  a cowhouse,  and  has  done  nearly  a cent 
of  useful  service.  At  the  top  of  the  mo 
there  is  a little  wall,  of  a circular  sht 
enclosing  a small  open  space.  The  third  ske 
illustrates  the  famous  copper  in  which  the  I 
riant  was  boiled  to  a skeleton.  The  sj 
above  the  copper  up  to  the  flue  from  the  . 
is  covered  in,  but  two  doors  open  in  front  at 
the  mouth  of  the  copper.  The  whole  of 
structure  has  remained  in  good  preservat 
The  sketches  are  selected  from  views  w. 
Bertram  Richardson  has  taken  during  the 
autumn,  as  part  of  a series^  of  homes 
birthplaces  of  illustrious  men.” 


Feb.  13,  1886,] 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

10,393,  Ventilators.  C.  Lawrence  and  T. 
Wintour. 

Relates  to  ventilators  provided  with  wire  gauze  or 
other  perforated  surfaces,  and  consists  in  disposing 
ithe  said  surfaces  in  a direction  inclined,  preferably 
|at  an  angle  of  about  45  per  cent.,  to  the  surfaces  to 
[which  they  are  applied,  such  latter  surfaces  prevent- 
ing any  direct  through  passage  of  the  air. 

| 13,213,  Paving  Blocks.  A.  Pimm. 

I The  blocks,  square  or  rectangular  in  cross  section, 
are  formed  with  a hole  running  through  them  longi- 
tudinally. From  the  surface,  openings  ccmmuni- 
icate  with  these  internal  passages,  which  are  intended 
[to  serve  as  drains  for  rain-water.  They  aredowelled 
,or  bolted  together,  either  over  the  whole  surface  of 
[the  road  or  over  only  a portion,  forming  wheel- 
[tracks.  They  may  be  made  of  iron,  concrete,  or  any 
[sufficiently  hard  material.  Specially  formed  blocks 
are  used  for  flanged  wheels,  like  those  of  tram-cars  ; 
m this  case,  if  the  groove  is  made  in  the  centre  of 

Eock  a strengthening  rib  is  cast  underneath  it. 
flat  blocks,  having  a number  of  parallel  holes 
ig  through  them  side  by  side,  are  made  for 
ise  between  the  wheel-tracks.  The  blocks  may  also 
bo  made  reversible. 

i 16,057,  Cupboard  Turn.  J.  Rhodes. 

. The  cupboard  turn  is  fixed  by  passing  the  slotted 
jspindle  through  the  door,  and  putting  on  first  the 
washer,  then  the  tongue  fitting  the  square  portions 
>f  the  spindle,  and  finally  the  slotted  cap,  which 
vhen  screwed  to  the  door,  holds  the  tongue  in  place 
1 15,570,  Drainage  Flooring  for  Stables,  &c 
A.  Ward. 

I The  floor  of  the  stable  or  stall  slopes  from  the 
nanger  to  the  front,  and  also  towards  the  sides, 
tvhere  longitudinal  channels  are  provided,  com- 
municating in  front  with  another  channel,  which 
nay  run  the  whole  length  of  the  stables. 

16,192,  Ventilating  Billiard  and  other  Rooms, 
ilenderson  and  McNiel. 

A flue  in  or  near  the  ceiling  is  provided  with 
[•ranches  or  inlets  at  various  parts,  and  opens  ta  a 
Ihimney  or  upcast  shaft.  Within  this  flue,  or 
attached  to  it,  is  a second  flue  also  opening  to  the 
jhimney,  and  provided  with  inlets  having  dome  or 
one  shaped  ends  placed  above  the  gas  or  oil  burners 
[mployed  for  lighting  the  room.  The  produce  of 
ombustion  in  passing  through  the  second  flue,  heat 
ihe  air  in  the  first  flue,  and  thus  produce  an  outflo 
if  warm  air  from  the  room. 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Jan.  29.-— 1,319,  J.  Pickstock,  Draught,  Rain,  and 
>ust  Excluders.  - 1,322,  L.  Dettmer,  Portable 
l ectnc  Burglar  Alarm.-1,325,  R.  Hunter  and  W. 
iloffatt,  Cooking  Ranges. -1,332,  E.  Hill,  Support- 
jig  Window  Sashes. 

1 Jan-  30.-1,351,  H.  Holland,  Preventing  Down 
,raugbts  in  Chimneys. — 1,372,  J.  Watson  and  II. 
BSr?°i  Do,?  Grates>  Fireplaces,  and  Stoves.  — 

' mo  m “a^ellot.  Irons,  Hinges,  and  Fastenings.— 
408,  W.  Webb,  Ventilating  Sewers,  &c. 

1,-yk  J-  Haley,  Glass  Tiles.— 1,416,  J. 

iletcber,  fasteners  for  Doors,  Ac.— 1,452  J Shep- 
Opening,  Closing,  or  Adjusting  Fanlights.— 
>453>  Sepulchre,  Reflectors. -1,4 57,  A . Tomkins 
I'd  F.  Cracknall,  Heating  Kilns. 
i-Fei.  2.-1,491,  R.  Jenkins  and  J.  Cox,  Enamelled 
Ijoured  Plaster.— 1,496,  T.  Crampton,  Electric 
-•n  T-  SPei§ht>  Joiner’s  Bench  Hooks.— 

oo4,  A.  Clark,  Combination  Locks.— 1,546  A. 
ew,  Pipes  for  Sewers,  Drains,  Ac.— 1,553  ’ w' 
ntdi  °Ck  Drilling  Tools--  1,557,  W.  Lake,  Door 

an<4  ^ Ashby,  Cement  Kilns. 

- 4--11,65t°,  E-  Cameron,  Holdfast  Nail.— 
>54,  A.  Gold  Hinges.— 1,658,  C.  Smith,  Mechanical 
I wii'ip  m?’!'  Melvin,  Floor  Cloths  and  Tiles. 
.[1,064,  T.  Wright,  Socket  Coupling  for  Pipes. 

I|  PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Armistead,  Ventilating  Rooms,  Ac.— 

' o • v ?'arke’  Socketed  Pipe  Joints.— 15,485, 

’ , 11  Stoves.— 15,630,  L.  Platnauer, 

Tl hompson.  Slate  or  Glass 
nofing.  .15,877,  J.  Dejaiffe,  Dressing  Polishing, 
Squaring  Stone.- 16, 012,  J.  Kenyon  A J.  Com 
g,  Water-closet.— 16,076,  B.  Finch,  Sanitary 
lies  and  Joints.  69,  R.  Steveos,  Dry  Gearing.— 
f*  nooCpentTie',  Securing  Metal  Sash- bars  in 
ois.— -28,  G.  Hardingham,  Lattice  Bridges. —229, 
iendra  and  W.  Gooding,  Stair  Treads,  Door  Steps, 
°nng,  Ac. —523,  J.  Smith,  Automatic  Electric 
9'A  aT?;^;15>097’  c-  McCarthy,  Window  Fas- 
e^“15,625,  F.  Collins,  Self-acting  Bolt.— 15  751 
>1  i°y>  .Charging  Cement  Kilns.— 153,  O.  Elphick! 
charging  Water  from  Flushing  Cisterns.— 157, 
i .Dennison,  Curing  Smoky  Chimneys.- 175,  II. 
iSio’oin ntilators,  Chimney  and  Smoke-stack 
, w Hargreaves,  Gullies.— 247,  R»  Bow- 

: Water  Waste-preventer.— 269,  J.  Barry,  Pipe 
i;gs,  Wrenches,  Ac.-405,  H.  Bbhringer,  Locks. 

H COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  tioo  months . 

275,  T.  Oakley,  Domestic  Fire-grates.-  4,413, 
4ope,  ?ecuring  Sliding  Window-sashes  and 
ers.  o,094,  S.  Sutcliffe,  Tile  Hearths  and 
| Cheeks  of  Grates,  Ac. -5, 264,  E.  Clowes, 
ges.  10,545,  J.  McConaehy,  Ventilators  or  Air 


Valves.  15,685,  J.  & T.  Jennens,  Pattern-maker’s 

Bill's  we  H’  'Yalter  "nd  J-  Clark. 

„ '6£8’  W.  Wilson,  Ornamenting  Wall  Papers. 
AY  ,Eoeei’s  St  Son,  Fire-grates. —3,  J. 
Mclvay,  Disinfectmg  Apparatus. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY, 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Feb.  1. 

By  Hobne,  Sox,  & Evehsfield. 
Hanover-square,  Qrosvenor-place— Profit  rental  of 

228t.  for  three  years 

Lambeth,  Wandsworth-road-Rent  charge  of  loci 

for  21  years 

Fbb.  2. 

By  Debexham,  Tkwsox,  & Co. 
-Berkhampstead,  Herts  — The  residence  called 

11  White  Hill,”  and  oj  acres,  freehold  

By  Sedgwick,  Sox,  & Weall. 
Watford-61  to  67  odd,  St.  Alban ’s-road,  freehold... 
Fbb.  3. 

By  Tobix  & Soxs. 

Mile  End-road — 9 to  16  odd.  Willow-street,  44  years 

ground-rent  51.  6s ’ 

By  A.  & A.  Field. 
Camberwell-24  and  26,  Tindal-street,  74  years, 

ground-rent  81 

Fbb.  4. 

By  Geobge  Head  & Co. 

Harewood- square- 3,  Melbury-terrace,  23  years, 

ground-rent  251 

By  Douglas  Young. 

8outh  Lambeth — 9,  Thorne-street,  46  years,  ground- 

rent  51 

By  Wilkixsox  & Sox. 

Brighton— 44,  Sussex-square,  freehold 


£-4:0 

1,240 


MEETINGS. 

Satuedat,  Febbuabt  13. 

Architectural  Association  — Visit  to  houses  being  erected 
l Collinghara-road,  South  Kensington,  from  the  designs 
f Messrs.  George  & Peto. 

Moxday,  Fbbbuaby  16. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.— Mr.  Alexander 
Beazeley,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  on  ” 8wedish  Building  Law.” 
8 p.m. 

Royal  Academy  of  Art*.— Lectures  on  Sculpture  : Mr. 
A.  S.  Murray  on  “The  Works  of  Polykleitos  and 
Lysippos.”  8 p.m. 

Victoria  Institute.— The  Rev.  Canon  Isaac  Taylor  on 
The  Hittite  Monuments.''— 8 p.m. 

Architectural  Section  of  the  Philosophical  Society  oj 
Glasgow. — Mr.  John  Rennie  on  “Hydraulic  Machinery 
for  Buildings.” 

Tuesday,  Fbbbuaby  16. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  on 
The  Unexbibited  Portion  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Sculptures  in  the  Britich  Museum.”  3 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— Ur.  L.  F.  Yernon- 
Hareourt  on  “ The  River  Seine.”  8 p.m. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association.— Taper  by  Mr 
J.  S.  Crowther.  7'30p.m. 

Wbdxesday,  Febeuaey  17. 

Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall.— Ur.  Thos.  Blashill 
on  “Timber,  its  Growth,  Seasoning,  and  Preparation  for 
Use.”  8 p.m. 

British  Archeological  Association. — Mr.  J.  Romilly-Allen 
- n “Pre-Norman  Stones  at  Key  sham  and  Halton,  Lanca- 
shire.” 8 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerics  of  Works'  Institution 
Ordinary  meeting.  8 30  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.— Trot'.  George  Forbes  on  “ Some  Points 
m Electrical  Distribution.”  8 p.m. 

Thubsday,  Fbbbuaby  18. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts. — Lectures  on  Architecture.- 
Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley,  A.R  A.,  on  “English  Architecture  of 
the  Middle  Age.”  8 p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — 
Mr.  G.  C.  Haiti  on  “ The  Tendencies  of  Modern  Art.” 

8 p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  Chandler  Roberts-Austen, 
F.R.S.,  on  “ Metals  as  affected  by  small  quantities  of  Im- 
purity.” 3 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8‘30  p.m. 

York  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  A.  B.  Burleigh  on 
“ Sanitary  Engineering.’’  7'30  p m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Mr . W.  8cott 
Morton  on  “ Colour.”  8'30  p.m. 

Fbiday,  Febeuaey  19. 

University  College.— Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  on 
“ Greek  Myths  illustrated  by  Fictile  Vases.”  4 p.m 


SUscJlatua. 

Croydon  Street  Improvements.  — The 

Corporation  of  the  new  borough  of  Croydon 
having  advertised  for  designs  and  estimates  for 
widening  the  three  principal  streets  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  adjoining  the  Town-hall, 
twenty-four  competitors  entered  the  lists,  and 
the  result  has  been  announced  as  follows  : — 
First  prize,  1001.,  has  been  awarded  to  design 
marked  “ Fortuna,”  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Beydon ; 
second  prize,  50 £.,  to  design  marked  “ Ad 
Rem,”  by  Messrs.  J.  D.  Hayton  and  W.  F. 
Potter  ; and  third  prize,  25 1.,  to  design  marked 
“ Tria  juncta  in  uno  literatim.” 

Birkbeck  Institution.— Mr.  J.  D.  Cogan 
will  deliver  a lecture  on  Wednesday  evening, 
February  17th,  at  the  Birkbeck  Institution, 
Chancery-lane,  entitled  “ Pottery  and  Porce- 
lain.” The  lecture,  which  will  be  historically 
and  practically  illustrated,  will  commence  at 
eight  o’clock. 


Obituary. — We  announce  with  much  regret 
the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fraser,  aged  72,  a. 
surveyor  and  clerk  of  works,  who  was  killed  on 
the  North  London  Railway  on  the  evening  of 
the  5th  inst.  He  was  an  old  member  of  the 
Provident  Institution  of  Builders’  Foremen  and 

f 6Tir 8 "r°rks' The  death  is  announced 

of  M.  Loison,  the  well-known  French  sculptor, 
which  took  place  suddenly  last  week  at  Cannes. 
Ihe  deceased  artist,  who  was  formerly  a pupil 
of  David  d’Angers,  executed  a considerable 
number  of  works,  several  of  which  were  pur- 
chased by  the  French  Government. 

Tlie  Earthquake  as  a Restoring’  Power. 
We  are  so  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the  earth- 
quake as  an  agent  of  destruction,  that  it  may 
sound  paradoxical  to  assert  that  tlie  pheno- 
menon is  surpassed  by  no  other  as  a regenera- 
tive and  restorative  agent.  Yet  this  is  strictly 
the  case.  But  for  earthquakes,  our  continents 
would  continually, — however  slowly, — diminish 
in  extent  through  the  action  of  the  sea-waves 
npon  their  borders,  and  of  rain  and  rivers  or> 
their  interior  surfaces.  “ Had  the  primeval 
world  been  constructed  as  it  now  exists,”  says 
Sir  John  Herschel,  “ time  enough  has  elapsed, 
and  force  enough,  directed  to  that  end,  has  been 
in  activity,  to  have  long  ago  destroyed  every 
vestige  of  land.”  It  is  to  the  reproductive 
energy  of  the  earth’s  internal  forces  that  we 
are  alone  indebted  for  the  very  existence  of 
dry  land.  To  the  same  cause,  undoubtedly,  we 
owe  the  gradual  process  of  change  in  the  con- 
figuration of  continents  and  oceans  which  ha& 
been  for  ages  and  still  is  in  progress, — a process 
the  benefit  derived  from  which  cannot  possibly 
be  called  in  question.  Our  forests  and  our  fields 
derive  their  nourishment  from  soils  prepared, 
for  long  ages,  beneath  the  waves  of  ocean ; our 
stores  of  coal  and  of  many  other  important 
minerals,  have  been  in  like  manner  prepared 
for  onr  use  during  the  long  intervals  of  their 
submergence ; we  build  our  houses,  even,  with 
materials  many  of  which  owe  their  perfect 
adaptation  to  our  wants  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  slowly  deposited  on  what  was 
ont;e  the  bed  of  ocean,  and  compressed  to  a due 
solidity  and  firmness  of  texture  beneath  its 
depths.  Mr.  R.  A.  Proctor  in  “ Knowledge  ” for 
February. 

Ancient  Egyptian  Textile  Fabrics.— 

Herr  Theodore  Graf,  of  Vienna,  who  brought 
from  Egypt  the  celebrated  papyri,  afterwards 
purchased  by  the  Archduke  Rainer,  of  Austria, 
has  recently  completed  a fine  collection  of 
ancient  Egyptian  textile  fabrics  of  wool  and 
linen.  He  has  obtained  no  less  than  300 
different  specimens,  which  are  all  in  an  excellent 
state  of  preservation.  They  were  procured 
from  sepulchres,  and  represent  the  result  of 
many  years  of  labour  in  collecting  and  cleaning 
them.  Every  specimen  is  stitched  upon  a sheet 
of  cardboard,  and  is  protected  from  dust,  &c., 
by  fly-leaves.  The  size  of  the  relics  ranges 
from  a foot  square  upwards.  One  of  the  largest 
and  finest  is  an  entire  Roman  toga,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  complete  article  of  its 
kind  that  has  been  preserved  from  antiquity. 
The  collection  not  only  comprises  many  varieties 
of  woven  cloth,  but  also  specimens  of  knitting, 
crewel,  and  needlework. 

The  Ventilation  of  Sewers. — There  never 
will  or  can,  we  are  convinced,  be  a final  settle- 
ment of  this  issue  until  the  absurd  theories  and 
devices  of  those  who  confound  the  behaviour  of 
gas  and  vapour  with  that  of  water,  and  whoso 
judgment  is  vitiated  by  other  fallacies,  have 
been  utterly  cast  aside  and  abandoned.  The 
particularly  ridiculous  notion  that  sewers  can 
be  ventilated  by  an  arrangement  which  amounts 
to  the  construction  of  an  inverted  syphon, — the 
pure  air  to  be  drawn  at  the  mouth  of  a low- 
level  pipe,  and  the  foul  air  ejected  at  the  open 
mouth  of  a high-level  pipe, — is  probably  one  of 
the  most  mischievous  and  obstructive  of  pre- 
vailing misconceptions.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
there  is  only  one  way  of  effectually  ventilating 
close  drains  and  sewers,  and  that,  happily,  is  an 
easy  one.  Pipes,  which  ought  to  be  not  less 
than  4 in.  in  diameter,  as  perpendicular  as 
possible,  and  protected  by  a cowl  at  the  sum- 
mit, should  be  carried  up  from  the  drain  or 
sewer  to  a point  well  above  the  level  of  tho 
roofs  of  adjacent  houses,  and  placed  far  away 
from  chimneys.  By  means  of  these  pipes  the 
sewers  may  be  properly  ventilated.  Sooner  on 
later  low-level  or  “surface”  ventilators  will  be 
prohibited.  We  believe  that  to  tho  agency  of 
snch  apparatus,  as  disseminators  of  sewer  gas, 
is  to  be  ascribed  much  of  the  sickness  which 
prevails  in  many  localities. — Lancet. 
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Sanitary  Assurance  Association.  The 

fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was 
held  at  the  Offices,  5,  Argyll-place,  Regent- 
street,  on  the  8th  inst.,  Sir  Joseph  iayrer, 

K C.S.I.,  F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  The  secretary, 

Mr.  Joseph  Hadley,  read  the  annual  report  and 
balance-sheet.  The  report  mentioned  that 
“ The  properties  inspected  during  the  year 
have  as  usual,  been  of  the  most  varied 
character,  including  cottages  and  residences  of 
every  class  in  London  and  the  country,  also 
mercantile  offices,  trading  premises,  and  institu- 
tions of  a public  character.  In  every  case  of 
first  inspection  the  sanitary  arrangements  have 
been  found  to  be  more  or  less  defective ; but 
■with  newly-built  property  there  has  been  a 
marked  improvement,  necessitating  fewer  altera- 
tions to  secure  the  sanitary  certificates.’  The 
income  of  the  year  was  462 1.  Is.  as  against 
3101.  17s.  9d.  in  1884,  and  after  meeting  all 
liabilities,  a balance  was  carried  forward.  Sir 
Joseph  Fayrer  proposed  the  adoption  of  the 
report.  Professor  Roger  Smith,  in  seconding 
the  motion,  said  that  it  was  very  satisfactory  to 
hear  of  the  improvement  in  newly-built  pro- 
perty. This  seemed  to  imply  that  the  demand 
for  houses  with  good  sanitary  arrangements 
was  on  the  increase.  Lord  Fortescue,  Dr.  Dan- 
ford  Thomas,  Lieut.-General  Burne,  Mr.  Mark 
H.  Judge,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Mr.  Andrew  Stirling,  Dr. 
Stevenson,  and  Mr.  Kennett-Barrington  spoke 
in  support  of  the  report,  and  it  was  adopted 
unanimously.  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer  and  Mr. 
Henry  Rntherfurd  were  re-elected,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Currey,  F.R.I.B.A.,  was  elected  member 
of  the  executive  council.  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer 
was  re-elected  President,  and  Professor  Roger 
Smith  was  re-elected  Vice-President  of  the 
Association  for  the  ensning  year. 

The  2Eolus  Waterspray  Ventilating 
Company  have  sent  us  three  sheets  of  designs 
for  casings  for  turret  ventilators.  The  designs 
uccord  with  various  styles  of  work,  and  while 
hiding  the  naked  unsightliness  of  the  venti- 
lators, the  turrets  are  so  planned  as  not  to 
interfere  with  effectiveness  of  ventilation. 
The  sheets  will  be  found  useful  for  reference. 
The  Company  have  just  received  instructions 
to  apply  their  complete  system  of  heating, 
cooling,  and  ventilating  to  the  Mary  - street 
Memorial  Schools,  Taunton;  to  the  Church  of 
St.  Barnabas,  Now  Humberstone,  Leicester; 
and  to  the  Conservative  Club,  Birmingham. 

The  New  Street  from  Piccaailly-circv.s 
to  New  Oxford  - street.— The  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Metro 
politan  Board  of  Works  have  decided  to  recom- 
mend the  Board  to  name  the  new  street 
from  Piccadilly  to  Bloomsbury  “ Shaftesbury - 
avenue.”  As  we  have  already/observed  (see 
p.  192,  ante ) there  will  be  a certain  appro- 
priateness in  the  selection  of  this  name,  seeing 
that  the  Board  has  already  granted  a site  in  a 
prominent  part  of  the  new  street  for  the 
erection  of  a statue  to  the  late  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury. 

The  Committee  of  the  School  of  Art 
Wood  Carving,  which  is  now  carried  on  at  the 
Technical  Institution,  Exhibition-road,  Ken- 
sington, have  made  arrangements  to  reduce 
the  fees  in  the  classes  to  students  connected 
with  the  carving  trade,  thereby  giving  them  an 
opportunity  of  advancing  themselves  in  the 
knowledge  of  their  business  by  studying  under 
proper  supervision  and  instruction  a higher  class 
of  work  than  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  ap- 
prentices snd  improvers  in  the  workshop. 

Northumberland  Avenue  Hotel.  — The 
American  Elevator  Company  have  just  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  the  hydraulic  ele- 
vators for  the  Northumberland  Avenue  Hotel. 
They  are  to  be  four  in  number,  and  of  the 
Standard  hydraulic  type.  The  water  is  to  be 
furnished  by  means  of  a Worthington  steam- 
pumping engine,  so  that  the  cost  of  working  all 
four  of  these  elevators  will  be  simply  the  cost 
of  fuel  necessary  to  work  the  pump. 

Wellington  (Somerset). — Messrs.  Bussell 
& Gibbs  have  just  finished  a series  of  stained 
leaded  windows  for  the  new  woollen  warehouses 
of  Mr.  Egerton  Barnett.  They  consist  of  heraldic 
achievements  in  rich  colours  on  a tinted  ground, 
with  coloured  borders.  They  will  be  on  view  for 
the  next  few  days  at  Messrs.  Bussell  & Gibbs’s 
establishment,  Wells-street,  Oxford-street. 

At  St.  Mary’s  Abbey,  Mill  Hill,  a turret- 
clock,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Ludgate-hill,  has 
been  erected  by  order  of  the  Lady  Abbess.  The 
new  clock  shows  time  on  a copper  dial,  2 ft.  6 in. 
in  diameter,  striking  the  hours  and  chiming  the 
quarters  on  two  hemispherical  bells. 


Hating  of  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Machinery. — The  system  adopted  by  many 
unions  in  the  rating  of  the  machinery  at  mines, 
iron,  and  other  works,  has  long  been  looked 
upon  as  a serious  grievance,  but  the  trouble, 
annoyance,  and  cost  of  appealing  have  prevented 
those  so  taxed  from  appearing  in  court  to  test 
their  liability.  In  some  cases  the  plant  and 
engines  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  the  buildings, 
alued  and  assessed.  At  works  where  there 


is  a large  expenditure  of  steam  the  engines  are 
taxed  for  rating  purposes,  and  this,  as  a rule, 
has  been  submitted  to,  for  the  reason  already 
given.  But  we  are  glad  to  find  that  a change 
is  now  being  made  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  question  as  to  whether  certain  machinery 
is  liable  to  be  rated  or  not.  The  question,  very 
properly,  has  been  taken  up  by  a most  influential 
body,  the  Iron  Trades  Employers’  Association. 

The  appeal,  in  which  the  nominal  appellants  are 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  & Co.,  of  the  Opensliaw 
Works,  near  Manchester,  will,  of  course,  be 
fought  out  to  the  far  end,  regardless  of 
expense,  funds  for  that  purpose  being  raised 
principally  by  the  Lancashire  members  of  the 
Association.  The  appeal  was  opened  at  the 
Salford  Court  of  Sessions,  when  it  was  stated 
that  the  overseers  had  assessed  the  works  on 
the  rateable  value  of  8,3271.,  and  this  included 
all  the  machinery  which  increased  the  value  of 
the  works  as  a going  concern,  and  such  as 
might  be  let  in  the  event  of  their  being  trans- 
ferred or  Bold.  On  the  part  of  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth  & Co.  it  was  contended  that  the 
light  machinery  and  tools,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered movable,  were  not  assessable,  but  only 
that  portion  which  constituted  the  first  motive 
power  and  was  thoroughly  affixed  to  the  free- 
hold. It  was  stated  that  the  appellants  were 
most  anxious  to  have  the  case  taken  to  the 
House  of  Lords  for  an  authoritative  and  final 
decision.  The  result  will  be  looked  forward  to 
with  no  ordinary  interest  by  mine-owners  and 
large  users  of  steam  power  throughout  the 
country,  more  especially  those  connected  with 
the  iron  and  engineering  industries. — Mining 
Journal. 

Conservation  of  Water.— Mr.  Tarbotton, 
the  Borough  Engineer  of  Nottingham,  in  his 
report  attached  to  the  Report  of  the  Water 
Committee  for  1885,  observes  : — “ Another 
point  is  the  conservation  of  the  water.  I have 
so  reneatedly  referred  to  this,  that  I need  not 
now  enlarge  upon  it-.  I do  not  mean,  for  a 
moment,  the  restriction  of  delivery  ; on  the 
contrary,  the  most  reasonable  and  proper  supply 
in  all  directions  ; but  there  is  a great  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  disregard  the  value 
of  water,  and  the  cost  of  obtaining  it.  Taps 
are  allowed  to  run,  in  many  cases,  half  their 
power ; in  multitudinous  instances  to  dribble, 
and  the  aggregate  of  all  these  means  a serious 
waste.  I believe  the  waste  inspectors  are  doing 
their  duty,  and  there  is  a very  vigilant  in- 
spection of  all  fittings,  but  still  there  is  much 
loss  which  might  be  prevented.  If  the  public 
would  aid  the  Committee,  by  individually  re- 
porting defective  fittings  at  the  Water  Office, 
either  by  a simple  post-card,  or  by  calling,  they 
would  contribute  greatly  to  their  own  benefit. 
All  taps  are  releathered  at  the  cost  of  the 
department,  and  the  effect  of  allowing  water  to 
escape  without  being  properly  used  is  to  damage 
the  houses  externally  and  internally  ; to  produce 
personal  nuisance  ; to  cause  a wasteful  expendi- 
ture of  money,  and  to  increase  the  cost  of  public 
water  supply.  There  is  no  doubt  that  those 
who  cause  wanton  or  mischievous  waste  should 
be  persistently  punished,  under  the  powers 
which  the  Corporation,  with  other  corporations 
and  companies,  fully  possess.” 

Building  at  Clapham. — There  are  few 
portions  of  the  metropolitan  suburbs  where 
building  has  been  going  forward  at  a greater 
rate  during  the  last  few  years  than  in  that  part 
of  Battersea  and  Clapham  in  the  immediate 
locality  of  Clapham  Junction.  It  is  computed 
that  no  fewer  than  6,000  houses  and  shops  have 
recently  been  erected  in  the  neighbourhood. 
These  are  now  being  further  increased  by  a 
large  number  of  new  residential  buildings 
which  are  in  course  of  erection  on  the  St.  John’s 
Hill  Estate.  This  estate,  which  extends  from 
the  foot  of  St.  John’s  Hill,  opposite  Clapham 
Junction,  to  Battersea  Rise  on  the  south,  and  to 
a portion  of  Wandsworth  Common  on  the  west, 
and  stretching  to  the  boundary  grounds  of  the 
Freemasons’  Schools,  was  sold  about  twelve 


The  National  Providence  League  foix 
promoting  universal  insurance  against  destitu-i 
tion  in  sickness,  infirmity,  and  old  age  is  doing) 
good  work  in  calling  attention  to  the  subjectc 
of  thrift,  and  the  lessons  of  the  present  time: 
of  depression  are  likely  to  go  a long  way  ini 
enforcing  attention  to  its  proposals.  In  thei 
Reporter,  the  quarterly  organ  of  the  League; 
there  is  a great  deal  of  interesting  matter 
bearing  on  the  subject,  including  an  address  by: 
Mr.  James  S.  Randell  (of  the  well-known  firm 
of  Randell  & Saunders),  who  is  a member  of  the! 
Central  Council  of  the  League.  Mr.  Randell.' 
in  commencing  his  address,  invited  attention  tc 
the  great  effort  in  thrift  that  was  being  madel 
evidenced  by  the  92,000,0001.  in  the  savingij 
banks,  by  the  large  yearly  contributions  paid  t( 
friendly  societies,  and  by  the  amounts  paid  t( 
the  industrial  life  insurance  and  burial  societies: 
The  savings  of  the  industrial  classes  are  large 
and  important,  and  he  expressed  his  regre: 
that  the  large  amounts  invested  in  friendbl 
societies  and  insurance  societies  did  not  worl 
out  for  them  the  benefit  to  which  the  self-denia 
exercised  entitled  them.  Ho  maintained  thai 
the  inadequacy  of  the  present  organisation) 
was  evidenced  by  the  numbers  who,  notwith 
standing  all  their  thrift  and  self-denial,  in  thei- 
old  age  gravitated  to  the  workhouse.  Mr 
Randall  set  before  the  meeting  the  organisatioi 
proposed  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Blackley,  tha 
everyone  should  secure  themselves  ugains 
pauperism,  and  urged  that  the  ages  eightee: 
to  twenty-one  were  those  when  a minimun 
provision  for  sickness  and  old  age  shouli 
be  secured ; that  this  minimum  provisio 
secured,  and  all  fear  of  pauperism  removec 
would  place  each  individual  worker  on  a bette 
platform  for  advancement  in  life ; that  the. 
would  then  be  in  a better  position  to  secure  fc 
themselves  further  protections,  either  by  enter 
ino-  on  sound  friendly  societies  with  payment 
arranged  on  the  honest  basis  of  the  member 
having  all  they  pay  for,  or  other  sound  invest 
ment  of  their  savings ; and  concluded  with  th 
observation,  that  in  the  organisations  propose 
by  the  Rev.  Canon  Blackley  stability  is  assuret 
Dunfermline. — The  new  High  School  at  Dm 
fermline  was  opened  on  the  5th  ult.  Messr 
Holme  & Mercer,  of  Liverpool,  are  the  arch 
tects,  and  Mi-.  W.  Swinton  fulfilled  the  dutif 
of  master  of  works.  The  contractors  for  tl 
various  works  were  : — Mr.  George  Dick,  ft 
mason’s  work;  Messrs.  Mitchell  & Kinghor 
for  joiner’s  work ; Mr.  A.  Rolland,  for  plumber 
and  gasfitter’s  work;  Messrs.  M‘Ouan  & Lac 
bert,  for  slater’s  work ; Messrs.  A.  & 1 
M‘ Gregor,  for  plasterer’s  work;  Messrs.  Be: 
nett  & Son,  for  ironwork  ; Mr.  A.  Lowe,  f 
glazier’s  work, — all  of  Dunfermline  ; Messx 
Stuart;  & Co.,  Edinburgh,  for  granolithic  worl 
Messrs.  Robinson  & Son,  Edinburgh,  for  heath 
work  ; Mr.  Roger  Lowe,  Farnworth,  for  woo 
block  flooring  work  ; Mr.  Hooper,  Glasgow,  f 
ornamental  glass  work;  Mr.  Stevens,  Leec 
for  ventilation  extractors;  Mr.  H.  Thompsc 
Birkenhead,  for  gasfittings  ; Mr.  James  Ro 
Liverpool,  for  grates  and  stoves;  and  Messi 
Bonnar  & Sons,  Dunfermline,  for  ornament 
ironwork,  railings,  gates,  &c.  The  carving  w 
done  by  Mr.  W.  Neilsou,  Edinburgh.  The  me 
surer  was  Mr.  A.  Lawrie,  George-street,  Edi 
burgh.  A view  of  the  school  was  published 
the  Builder  for  Nov.  14  last. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  I 
spectors. — At  the  usual  monthly  meeting 
the  Association,  held  on  Saturday  last,  a paj 
was  read  by  Mr.  Buckworth  (St.  Saviou 
District  Board)  on  the  legislation  regulating  t 
preparation  and  sale  of  '*  Food  and  Drug: 
The  paper  concluded  by  pointing  out  that  < 
public  analyst  was  now  far  more  in  requ 
than  formerly.  A discussion  followed,  in  wh: 
the  Chairman  (Mr.  Jerram,  C.E.),  and  Mese 
Rains,  Alexander,  Fisher,  Hall,  and  others  tc 
part.  Most  of  the  speakers  complained  tl 
the  Act  was  rendered  almost  inoperative  thron 
the  leniency  of  magistrates,  who  inflicted  fii 
ridiculously  small  in  amount ; and  some  of  th 
were  of  opinion  that  officials  other  than  1 
sanitary  inspector  should  be  charged  with  i 
duty  of  carrying  out  the  Act.  . 

“ A Large  Gasholder.”— We  are  asked 
mention  that  the  gasholder  for  the  Impel 
Continental  Gas  Association’s  works  at  Erdb 
is  a “ triple-lift  telescope,”  and  that  it  has  bi 
designed  and  is  in  course  of  construction 
Messrs.  C.  & W.  Walker,  of  the  Midland  I 
Works,  Donnington,  near  Newport,  Salop.  - 


months  ago  for  16,0001.,  and  will  shortly  be  , _ u . . 

covered  with  between  four  and  five  hundred  tank  and  the  building  which  will  cover 
houses.  I holder  are  already  completed. 


Feb.  13,  1886.1 


THE  BUILDER. 


A Substitute  for  Glass.— We  have  received 
1 sample  of  a new  material,  which  is  easily 
applied  to  framed  roofs  or  windows,  in  lieu  of 
flass,  and  which  has  just  been  introduced.  It 
:onsists  of  wire  gauze  of  l in.  mesh,  coated 
vith  elastic  varnish  to  cover  the  wires  and 
slose  the  meshes.  The  varnish  can  be  tinted 
vithout  affecting  its  transparency,  and  we  are 
nformed  that  roofs  constructed  with  it  are 
lot  liable  to  expansion  and  contraction  like 
glass  roofs.  Two  factories  for  its  manufacture 
lave  been  erected  at  Willesden,  by  Messrs, 
forth  & Son,  of  London-road,  Southwark, 
nd  St.  Bride-street,  Ludgate-circus.  We  are 
wormed,  in  answer  to  inquiries,  that  the  var- 
ish  is  not  soluble  by  rain,  nor  liable  to  crack 
y the  heat  of  the  sun.  Ic  is  said  to  have 
een  used  with  satisfactory  results,  and  so 
atisfied  are  the  patentees  of  the  enduring 
uahties  of  the  material,  that  they  are  laying 
own  extensive  plant  for  its  manufacture.  It 
ossesses  the  advantage  of  being  much  lighter 
Dan  glass. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER, 
reenheart,  B.O.  ... 

sak,  E I 

tauoia,  i;.s 

bh,  Canada  

lirch  


£.  B. 

ton  6 10 

load  12  10 

..ft.  cube  0 2 

lood  ' 
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COMPETITIONS^  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number.  * 

COMPETITION’S. 


Nature  of  Work. 


Public  Library.  Ac.  . 
Municipal  Buildings. 


By  whom  required. 


Folkestone  Town  Cncl.  I 
.•-undorland  Corporation 


CONTRACTS. 


Designs  to  be  , 
delivered.  |J 


March  1st 
Not  stated 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


• log 


|dn 

r,  Dautsie,  ic.  .... 

„ 

(panada 

' ne,  Canada  red 

yellow 

|.th,  Dantsic  

..  Petersburg  

aintcot,  Riga 

,,  Odessa,  cr  >wu  

-ala,  Finlund.  2nd  and  let.,  std.  100 

J „ 4th  and  3rd  

P«e»  

Bt.  Petersburg,  1st  yel. 

2nd 

, .,  white  

Jwed:sh  

A'hito  Pea  

lanada,  Pme  1st  .. 

2nd  ";"”***” 

3rd,  &c 

Spruce  let  

„ ..  3rd  and  2nd  . 

Lew  Brunswick,  Ac 

jttens.  all  kinds 
oring  Hoards,  aq.  1 

pared,  first  

econd  

•f her  qualities  

ar,  Cuba 

londtiras,  ic 

I.ustralian  

hoeacy,  Cuba  

t.  Domingo,  cargo  av 

lexical: 

obasco  cargo  av 

.onduras  cargo  av.  .. 

pie,  Hird'seye  

•e,  Rio  

a Ilia  ”"" 

Turkey  

, 8t.  Domingo 

orto  Rico  ... 

Blnut,  Italian  

METALS. 

I*W— Pig  in  Scotland  

fur,  W elsh,  in  l.ondou 

.•  ..  in  Wales  

P>.  Staffordshire,  London 
, seets, single,  in  London.. 

Kop9  

krtil-rods 
Rper  — 

<gt. 


3 0 0 


6 n 0 6 10  0 

3 0 0 4 0 0 


.fathom  3 10  0 6 0 0 


2 16 
3 12 
7 10 


4 10  0 
3 15  0 
8 10  0 
7 10  0 


a.— Pra- 


. foot 


7 0 0 10  0 0 
6 0 0 15  0 0 


12  0 0 17  0 0 
6 0 0 10  0 0 


6 0 0 7 10  0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 


0 6 0 0 7 0 


New  Cattle  Markets 

Timber  and  Scaffold  Poles  

Additions,  Ac.,  to  Station  Buildings,  Bilton” 

Works  and  Materials  

Drainage  Works  !.!!!!!!!!!"!!"!""”” 

7 Sorting  Office,  Hornsey 
Works  and  Materials  

General  Works  to  Sewers  and  Drains 
Materials  and  Works 

Hospital,  I.iseard  

Hospital,  Winchester 

Additional  Buildings  toWmihmaeZZ'.'.'.'.'.'. 
Dryiog- Horses  and  Airing-Room  in  Laundry 

Road-making,  Tar-paving,  Ac 

Works  and  Materials  


By  whom  required. 


I Architect,  Surveyoi 
Engineer. 


Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 


St.  Ives  Corporntio 

Mil, .Office  

rsorth  Eastern  Railway  W.  Bell 


Feb  15th 

Fell,  lHth 


Works  and  Materials  

Improvement  of  King's-road,  Brighton”!!.! 

Footway  Repairs  

Works,  Repairs,  and  Supply  of  Materials!! 
Stoneware  Sewer-Pipes  and  Gully  Traps 
Waterworks  . 


Kingston  Highway  Brd. 
St.  George’s.  Hanover- 
square,  Burial  Brd 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Vestry  of  Sr.  Giles, 

Camberwell 

do. 

Willesden  Local  Board 
Wallasey  Local  Board 
IV  i - cheater  Corporal  ion 
West  Ham  Union 
Guardians  St.  Leonard, 

Shoreditch  ' 

Kensington  and  Chelsea 

School  District  

Vestry  of  St.  Mary, 

Islington  

. Surbiton  Imp.  Com. 


A.  J.  Henderson  .. 


A.  J.  Bolton .. 
Official  


Feb.  17th 
do. 

Feb.  22nd 
do. 


do.  I do. 

~ „ do-  Feb.  23rd 

U.  Claude  Robson  do. 

A.  Salmon  do' 

J.  Colson  A Son  Feb.  21th 

Official  ; do. 


J.  W.  Peggs 

A.  & C.  Harston  . 
Official  


do. 


...  Brighton  Town  Council  , P.  C.  Lockwioit  Much 

..  Bromlev  Local  Rnnr.l  maria 


• Bromley  Local  Board. 
...  War  Department. 

...  Bath  U.  S.  ' 


...  . . IVUlIlt 

Wood  Paving  - Norw 


Official 

do. 

R.  Fortune 


Feb.  26th 
Feb.  27th 
2nd 


Rotherham  Corpora-ioii  i Jas.  Mansereh 

Ntlrwil-ll  r-nproor  .1.*^^  • . 


i.h  Corporation  ...  Official  I FoLtatld 


PUBLIC  APPOmyMBMTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Clerk  of  Works  

District  Road  Surveyor 
Surveyor  and  Assistant  Surveyor! 
Rating  Surveyor  and  Valuer 


By  whom  Advertised,  j Salary. 


Chelsea  Yostrj- I 2i.  10s.  per  peek 

Eiverpool  Corporation  1601. 

Fulham  Vestrv 

Favcrsham  Union  


3 '01.  and  100/. 


Feb.  17th 
Feb.  24th 
Feb.  26th 


Not  stated  : March  4th 


TENDERS. 

ACTON  For  rebuilding  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  The  Hill, 
Acton.  Messrs.  N.  S.  Joieph  & Smitbem,  architects  : — 
U.  S.  Pritchard  & Son L'2,4t8  0 0 


Page. 


l’alman  A Fothericghain 

Waters,  Ealiug 

Myring,  Ealing  .....” 

Gregory  A Co.,  Clapham  . 
Bray,  Acton  (accepted) .... 


2,373  0 
2,315  0 
2,270  0 
2,257  0 
2,060  0 


7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 14  0 0 

5 0 0 18  0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 4 0 0 6 


jritish.  eke.  auil  ii 

■ftt  selected  

,ieet8,  strong  

I.t  India 

■(astrali an,  fine  ca-h  .. 
W ili,  burs  „ 

1 '.ow  Metal 

■>— Pig,  Spanish  

pjglish,  com.  brands 
> eet,  English 
Ltkb- 


ton  42  0 0 44  0 0 

44  0 0 45  0 0 

£0  0 0 0 0 0 

48  0 0 48  10  0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

41  0 0 40  10  0 

.lb.  0 0 4 A 0 0 4| 

12  7 0 12  10  0 


■amary  brands  15 


ton  15  5 0 15  7 


0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 


' stralian  gg 

i jglish  ingots 07 


igli=h  sheet  ton 

OILS. 

ton 

. Ion  

o-  Lagos 

Enut  Keruel  

El  ced,  English  pale  .. 

Rj>  browu  

Jhseed,  refined 

) i-  and  Oleme 

ifl-ating,  L'.s. 


0 0 0 0 0 
17  0 0 17  15  0 


13  10  0 15  5 0 

29  0 0 29  10  0 


22  15  0 0 0 0 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA.— For  sewerage  works.  Mr.  H.  B1 
Nichols  C.E.,  engineer,  Grosvenor-c-hambers,  Corporation' 
street,  Birmingham.  Quantities  supplied 

Taos.  Rigby,  Croydon £7,675  0 

Hilton  & Sons  Birmingham 7,393  0 

Wiswell,  London  H 944  0 

Foster  A Barry,  Radcliffe-on-Trent.!  Ih927  0 

J.  W.  Webb,  Brockley  6 770  0 

Ji10.  Piper,  Hastings  6^745  0 

W oedhani  & Fry,  Greenwich  0 697  0 

John  White,  Handsworth,  Birming- 

ham  6,000  0 

Cowrtray  & Sons,  Newent,  Gloucester  6,514  0 
Fredk.  Cruttenden,  8t.  Leonards  ...  e!l87  0 

Neve,  Leytonstono  9 .jiq  q 

Thos.  Todd  A Co.,  Bexhill-oii-Sea.  .!’.  0*391  0 

John  Jevons,  Dudley 6*355  0 

Thos.  Adams,  Moorgite-st.,  Londou.  e.100 

Wm.  Cunliffe,  Barking 

lanes  A Wo  d,  Birmingham 
Leon  Bottoms,  Battersea 
Alf.  King,  llollington,  S .s-os 

Jao.  Cole,  Boxhill-on-Se.i  

H.  Saunders,  Westminster  „ „ 

J.  Hayward,  Eastbourne  (accepted).  6,177  0 0 

Thos.  SunmonHs,  Skegness  5,4-52  0 0 

Mar.-hall,  Bngbton  6,376  0 0 

Alf.  Palmer,  Birmingham 6,375  0 0 

[Eugineer’s  estimate,  5,090/  J 

BROMLEY  (Kent).— For  alterations  and  additions  to 
science  and  Art  Schools,  for  the  Committee, 

Potts,  Sulman,  A ller.uings.  arcbiteit: 
tJco.  Fleetwood 


6,C8l  0 
6,978  12 
6,969  0 
6,875  0 
6,845  0 


Quantities  by 


Refined 


26  0 0 40  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

10  0 0 13  0 0 


W.  Brass  & Son  ... 

J.  A C B wyer V.’.V 

Staines  & Sou  

Grubb  | 

Arnaud  .."!...” 

Lemou 

Nash 

Parker !!!!!”"!!.“" 

Balding  

Tycrmao 

Crotsley  "!!!!!""!!! 

I.ane 

Griht  

Castle  

Manly  ”"””!””!”! 

Lo.-ccti  A Son,  Upper  Tooting  * .. 

* Accepted. 


..  £1,355  0 0 
. 1,32)  0 0 
. 1,276  0 O 
„ 1,256  0 0 
. I,2l2  0 0 
. 1,236  9 6 
. 1,216  0 0 
. 1,200  0 0 
. 1,194  0 0 
. 1,195  0 0 
. 1,193  0 0 
. 1,180  0 0 
. 1,183  0 0 
. 1,170  0 0 
. 1,167  0 0 
, 1,119  15  0 


CHATHAM.— For  the  ereelion  of  villa  residence,  Maid- 
stone-road,  Chatham,  for  Mr.  Edward  Davies.  Mr.  G.  E 
Bond,  architect  :— 

Leagars  Chatham  £730  0 0 

Darby,  Rochester 704  10  0 

Edsen  A Bockham,  Chatham  094  0 0 

Bathurst  Bros.,  Rochester  625  0 0 

Sampson,  Chatham 599  0 0 

Heaven,  Rochester  (accepted)  540  0 0 

CHELTENHAM.— For  certain  intended  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  Umou  Workhouse  aud  the  Elms,  for  the 
Guardians  of  the  Cheltenham  Union.  Mr.  Darby,  archi- 
tecr  Cheltenham.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Darby  and  Mr.  Place 
Cheltenham  : — 

For  the  whole  of  the  work,  comprising  Division  No.  1,  the 
Administrative  Block  ; No.  2,  Chapd  ; No.  3.  Male  and 
1 e5“"e  Iufir;uanes ; No.  4,  Master’s  Houseand  Laundry  ■ 
and  No.  6,  The  Elms  J ' 

E.  Meredith,  Gloucester £13,313  0 0 

C.  Claridge,  Banbury  12,549  0 0 

W.  Fream,  jun.,  Gloucester  12,2/8  0 0 

G.  Drew  A Sons,  Chalford  12,194  12  9 

Wm.  Scamell,  Cheltenham 12,113  0 O 

W.  Jones,  Gloucester  li  790  0 0 

Stephens  & Bastow,  Bristol 11*430  0 0 

D.  C.  Jones  & Co.,  Gloucester  11,403  0 0 

C.  fl.  lluinger,  Cheltenham 11,362  0 0 

11.  Hilton  A Sons,  Birmingham 11,2  3 0 0 

J.  Jones  A Sons,  Sedgley 11,000  0 0 

A.  King,  Gloucester  10,828  0 O 

T.  Collins,  Tewkesbut-y 10*681  0 0 

For  Divisions  1,  2,  a id  3. 

A.  C.  & S.  Billings,  Cheltenham  ...  10,761  0 0 
For  Division  1,  2,  3,  and  5. 

Humphria  A Co.,  Cheltenham  11,628  0 0 

For  Division  1,  4,  and  5. 

W.  C.  Channon,  Cheltenham 4,469  0 0 

CROYDON.— For  the  erection  of  additional  stabling- 
for  Messrs.  Carter,  Paterson,  A Co.,  at  their  Depot,  Hand-' 
croft-road,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Eve_ 
Uoion-court,  Old  Broad-street 

£397 


BURV  ST.  EDMUNDS.  -For  new  shop  and  residence, 
Cornhill,  Bury  St  Edmunds,  for  Mr.  D.  Thomas.  Mr  J 
Codd,  ar<  hitect  : — 

J Robin -on,  jun.,  Bury £?,2<4  0 0 

Mason  i Sons,  Haverhill  2 05  1 0 0 

J.  Robinson,  so  -.,  Bury ...  2/  3)  0 0 

A-  H.  Hanchet,  Bury 2/25  0 0 

Everett  s Sons,  C lche  ter  1*975  0 0 

F Tooke,  Bury  1,929  0 0 

Shilitoe  A Son,  Bury  1,925  0 0 


Maide-  A Harper 

Holland  

Harris  A Wurdrop  

Hxton  

Docking 

liiegs.  Station  VVoik-,  Loughborough 
Junc  tion  (accepted)  


383  0 0 
377  0 0 


294  0 0 


LEICESTER.— For  excavating  and  removing  between- 
3,01  0 aud  4/0'.'  cubic  yards  of  soil,  and  depositing  the  same- 
in  the  old  clay  pits  between  Regent’s-road  and  Lancaster- 
street,  for  the  Estate  Committee  of  the  Corpcation  of 
Leicester.  Mr.  J.  Gordon,  C.E.,  borough  surveyor; — 

Per  sq.  yd.  Per  cube  yd. 

Jos.  Allsopp,  Leicester 3d 10d. 

J.  Smith,  Bolgrave,  Leicester  . 3d ll^d. 

Iunes  A Wood,  Birmingham...  6d Is.  2d. 

T.  H.  Selvidge,  Leicester  Gd Is.  3d. 

E.  Tempest,  Keighley  (Yorks)  6d Is,  Id. 

B.  W.  Ward,  Whetstone 

(Leicestershire)  7Jd lCd. 

* Accepted. 

LONDON.— For  repairsand  decorations  at  St.  Stephen’s 
Church,  Coleman-street,  City.  Mr.  J.  Ebenezer  Saunders, 
architect : — 

Colls £347  0 0 

Smith  275  0 0 

Heeps  (accepted) 247  0 0 
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LONDON. — For  extension  of  St.  George’s-in-the-East 
Workhouse  and  Infirmary.  Frn.rea  -rroet,  Obi  Grave.- lane, 
for  the  Guardians  of  the  Boor  of  the  Parish  of  St  Ororge- 
in-the-East  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son,  & Aldwincklo,  ar.  hi- 

Cects,  East  India-a»enue.  Quantities  supplied 


F.  R.  Tozer  . 

John  Curnow  

W.  L.  Kellawsy  

W.  .1.  Hack  

G & J.  Green  

Staines  & Son  

Balaam  A Co 

F.  A F.  J.  Wood  

Samuel  Cbafeo 

J.  Hearle  A Son 

W.  F.  Croaker  

J.  Walker  

W.  Johnson  

J . T.  Chappell  

Harris  A Wardrop 

H.  Hart 

W.  Brass  A Son  

Kirk  A Randall , 

G W.  Wyatt  A Co 

Charles  Cox  (aceepted)... 
M.  A.  Palmer  A Co 


. l;  1 5,97 1 0 
15,6  0 0 
1 1,967  0 
11.484  0 
14,300  0 
14,280  0 
14,150  0 
13,95)  0 
13,90)  0 
13,783  0 
13,119  0 
13,443  0 
13,313  0 
13,113  0 
12,973  0 
12,781  0 
12.777  0 
12,631  0 
12,241  0 


10,8! 


LONDON-.— For  proposed  Artisans’  Dwellings,  Cart- 


EUil  UL-  . CUr  uiuuuocrr  — , i -u 

•wrigt.t-street, Whitechapel,  for  Mr.  Alfred  C.  de  Rothschild 
w;tu..»  Son,  A Alowinekle,  arehuects,  2,  hast 


Messrs.  Wilson, 

Indis-arenue,  Leadrnhall-street. 

Conder 

Mount  

Hall.  Beddall,  A Co 

Bywaters  

Kirk  A Randall 

Sparks 


East 

Quantities  supplied  ; — 
£9,853  0 0 


STOCKTON.— For  the  construction  of  reservoirs  for  the 

Stockton  and  Middlesbrough  Water  Board: 

Contract  No.  8.— Fighting  Cocks  Reservoir. 

Thos.  Hunt,  South  Stockton £7,717  9 9 

Robert  Wilkinson,  Middlesbrough  ...  b,<67  19  a 

Jonathan  Vickers,  Bishop  Auckland.  6,40114  u 
Foster  A Barry,  Radclille-on-Trent...  6,88 1 14  9 

Walker  A Dickinson.  Saltburn 5, <91  4 i 

William  Kitching,  Fighting  Cocks...  6,189  1 3 

T.  D.  Ridley,  Middlesbrough  5.J56  3 o 

Charles  Firth,  Scarborough 6,1-3  11  8 

S W.  Pilling  A Co.,  Manchester 6,0/2  9 0 

Abram  Kellett,  Ealing.  Middlesex  ...  4,848  12  10 

Jthn  Jackson,  Westminster...  4,697  3 10 

E.  H A G.  Allison,  Sunderland  4,638  19  3 

W.  C.  Atkinson.  Stockton 4,506  Z 4 

John  Wood  A Son,  Leeds  4,393  9 4 

George  Marshall,  Darlington  4,2o7  4 1 

Contract  No.  9 .-Sadberge  Reservo  r 

Thos.  Hunt,  South  Siockton  £27,64-  13  4 

W.  C.  Atkinson,  Stockton  23,069  lo  6 

Robt.  Wilkinson,  Middlesbrough  ...  22,311  6 0 

Parker  A Sharpe,  Batley 20,2o9  13  6 

Foster  A Barry,  Radcliffe-on-Trent.  19,8o6  18  4 

T.  D.  Ridley,  ’Miudlesbrough 19,503  9 0 

Abram  Kellet,  Ealing  I7’!',?  ? , 

S.  W.  Pilling  A Co  , Manchester  ...  17,618  1 4 

Jno.  Jackson,  Westminster ,7.  « 

Walker  A Dickinson,  8altburn lb, 632  10  9 

E H.  A G.  Allison,  “underland 16,657  0 3 

Jno.  Wood  A Son,  Leeds 16,167  19  10 

Geo.  Marshall,  Darlington  16.012  9 6 

Jno.  Johuson  A Son,  Middlesbrough  lo,/44  3 9 


7,484  0 0 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No  106, 
Drury -lane,  and  No.  1,  Clare-court.  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton, 
.architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Macfarlane  A 8on 

Manley  

Beale  

Gentry  

Macey  A Son 

Williams  A Son 

Sea wen 

Mar*!aod  A Son 

G.  Parker  (accepted)  


£1,429 
..  1,422 

..  1,368  I 
..  1,350 


1,274  0 
1,274  0 
1,260  0 
1,229  0 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION.  i 

THE  Bl'ILDEK  " is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residentel 
,„y  purl  of  the  United  Kiugdow  at  the  rate  ot  19s.  per  annuup| 
Prkl'aio  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America.  Australia,  and  r»e»  | 
- l«nd’"f.s  ner  annum.  To  India.  China.  Ceylon.  Ac.  .«)s.  pei) 
ium  ’ Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUKDRINIER* 
Publisher,  No.  46.  Catherine-atreet,  W.C.  I 


Best  Bath  Stone,  for  Winter  use. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground, 

Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down,  and  f Sommer 
Farleigh  Down.  c Dried.  I 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited! 

Corsham,  Wilts.  [AdvtI 


Box  Ground  Stone 


is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions  s 
tried  Weat’ 


being  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stonoi 
50,000  ft.  cube  in  stock. 
PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  S.O.,  WILTS.  [Apvrj 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  ub  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,no<  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


THE 
BRAMBLEDITCH 
STONE. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address, ‘"In*  Bulldsb,  London. 


W.  B.  (we  fail  to  see  thi 


dried  u 


LONDON.— For  repairs,  Ac.,  to  the  Britannia  public- 
fcouse,  Latimer-road,  Nutting  hill,  for  Mr.  Edmonds.  Mr. 
H 1 Newion.  architect,  Queen  Anne's  Gate 

Riddle 0 ® 

Cook  621  0 0 

Spencer  A Co.  400  0 0 

Burman  A Son 377  0 0 

Steel  Bros,  (accepted)  375  0 0 


.—"Electric  Light  on  the  Stage1' 

nuusmeui  — * long  ago  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  in 

in  ,»iuU).-S.  H.--M.  A Co.-A.  R.  A Co.-H.  J.  W.  (your  pro- 
III  Is  what  no  architects  in  thla  world  would  ever  assent  to.  and 
we  cAunot  see  anything  to  be  gained  by  printing  impracticable  pro- 
posals). — C.  H.  ^ k 

by  the  name  and  adilreaa  of  the  se 

and  giving 


> decline  pointing  < 


nsibllity  of  ■ 


We  are  compelled 
addressee. 

Note.— Thi 

public  meetiugi,  resu.  i 

IT*  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication 

ss 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  ma 
h,  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications 


Doultingr  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &o.,  a 
dress  S.  & J.  STAPL 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  Stoil 

Drnp  TTAH  TTMK  and  Lime  Merchant 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME  gtoke  _ . Hw 

UminBter.  [Adm, 


adve 


LONDON.— For  building  workshop  at  (ho  rear  of  165, 
Pentonville-road,  for  Mr.  H.  E.  Tr  wse.  Messrs.  Watson 
& Soames,  architects,  Nottingham-pia  e :— 

Barnford £375  0 0 

Cowper  370  0 0 

Turner 361  0 0 

Riley  Bros,  (accepted)  349  0 0 


o THE  PUBLISHER,  and  m 


ic  Edit. 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,"  Tna  Bdildbb,  Lo 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ORPINGTON  (Kent).— For  erecting  four  col 
Broom-hill.  Mr.  F.  J.  Chambers,  architect : - 
Lorden  A Son,  UpperTooting  (accepted)...  £850 


SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS. 
SITUATIIR  aND,ge,NEKaL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  line,  (about  fifty  word.)  or  under  4»-  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  word. ......  On.  bd. 

Terms  for  Serie.  of  Trade  Advertisement*.  also  for  spe-’”1 


n fro 


a,  Cont 


ic  obtain 


:o  the  P 


..  Sales  by  A 


bl  laker 


..£1,450 


&c.,  in  the  Parish-yard.  Mr.  W.  Brooke,  A. M.lnst.C.E., 
Town  Surveyor.  Quantities  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Houghton,  sur- 
veyor, Portmuouih  : — 

C.  Eldridge,  Richmond  

Sweet  A Loder,  Richmond  .. 

J.  G B Mar-hail,  Brighton 

C.  Maton.  Kew ouv  u 

Peirce  A Lansdowne,  Richmond 679  0 

F.  Sims,  Richmond  (accepted) 675  0 

[Surveyor's  estimate,  735 1 ] 


i.  (ab 


POUR  Lines 

Each  additional  line  iauoui  veu  woiua/ 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY.^ 

uuitted  by  Cash  ii 


>r  by  Mod 


729  0 


Registered  Lettei 
rent-garden,  W.C.  to 
DOUGLAS  FOUKDRINIER,  PublUher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W .C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week  s i».ue  must  reach  the  Office 
lefore  THREE  o clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TEST 
MOVIXLS  ic.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  a 
MON  1 ADO.  «__• the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should 


rougly  r 


RICHMOND  (Surrey).— For  sddi’.tonal  stabing 
t’arish  vard.  Mr.  Walter  Brooke,  Town  Surveyor 


C.  F.ldridgc,  Rirhmood  .. 

J.G  B.  Marshall,  Brighton  

F.  Sims,  Richmond  

Sweet  A Loder,  Richmond  

Peirce  A Lai  slown.  Richmond  

C.  Matou,  Kew  (accepted)  ... 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  1357.] 


DAY  mornings. 


...  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 

r ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE 
Iffice  befureTEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES- 


PERSONS  Advertising 


The  Builde 
...  the  ttjju-c,  46,  Catlieriui 
free  of  charge.  Letters  wi 
envelopes  are  sent,  togetl 
cover  the  postage. 


Doulting  Freestone. 

The  stone  from  thosa  quani'i,- 
is  known  as  the  “Weathfj 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a ver 
crystalline  nature,  and  n: ! 
doubtedly  one  of  the  moil 
durable  stones  in  England. _ .1 
Is  of  the  same  crystallm 
nature  as  the  Chelyncn  Stonl 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  moil 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  wore 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  fd 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  It 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice.  a 
Prices,  and  every  information  given,  (i 
application  to  CHARLES  TKASK  & SONil 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somerset 
London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  ! 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adyi 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


Ham  Hill  Stone!  Ham  Hill  Stone  !t 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  won 
manBhip,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  & SON,  Quant 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Establish-! 
1837.  Agents, MATTHEWS  & GEARD,  Alba, 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [AdU 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lai; 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,)! 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materi- 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehoi: 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  mil 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces^Apu 


Asphalte. 

SeyBsel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and  j 
White  ABpbaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Art; 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  il 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS,! 

Millbank  Sawmills,  Grosvenor-road,  S.W.,’; 
Whitfield-street,  W. ; 

And  Store-street,  London,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  3,152,  and  Private  Wire  ci 
necting  Business  Premises. 


BANNER  VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Booms,  & 


HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions 

Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Appliance 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze. 


For  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 

BANNER  BROS.  & CO.  Sanitary  and  Ventilating  Engineer 

11,  BILLITER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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illustrations. 

"7Z7eudPl T'°°Tm?  ' b“‘  by  Hr.  Wm.  Architect  ... 


The  Unexhibited  Sculptures  in  the  British  'Museum  ■ Greek 
Monuments,  Chiefly  Sepulchral “ ' Ureck 
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A Book  on  Tapestry  * 


F a previous  century 
is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  period  notable  for 
the  publication  of 
encyclopaedias  and 
dictionaries,  the  pre- 
sent will  surely  be 
remarkable  for  the 
immense  mass  of 
books  issued  to  in 


“OUCU  ou  XU- 

1 form  people  about  art  in  all  its  numerous 

i ramifications.  Savary  and  Eoland  de  la 
1 Platiere  attempted  to  bring  into  the  compass 

of  half  a dozen  portly  folios  all  that  had  to  be 

ii  known  in  regard  to  commerce  and  industries. 

. including  among  the  latter  those  which  nowadays 
j are  termed  art  industries.  Autres  temps  autre 

mteurs,  one  may  indeed  say,  when  one  glances 
a over  the  materials  for  separate  lists  of  books  on 

art  industries,  eachsectionof  which  is  separately 

idealt  with  in  hundreds  of  books.  The  pro- 
iduction  of  these,  many  of  them  copiously 
(illustrated  by  means  of  all  the  new  processes 
of  chromo-lithography,  photogravure,  en- 
graving,. and  etching  is  astounding.  Old 
■information,  raked  out  from  unsuspected 
pources,  is  presented  in  new  guise,  and,  bit  by 
bit,  a chain  of  history  is  forged  to  be  handed 
down  to  posterity,  and  so  to  connect  it  with 
i be  misty  past. 

I'  Thoughts  like  these  occur  to  one  on  turning 
liver  the  leaves  (upwards  of  500)  of  M.  Jules 
Siuiffreys  “ Histoire  de  la  Tapisserie,”  which 
,ias  just  been  published  at  Tours,  printed  in 
!;ood  clear  type,  with  all  the  charm  of  crisp 
definition  common  to  the  excellent  typography 
if  Messrs.  Maine  et  Fils.  The  illustrations, 

)r  the  most  part,  consist  of  impressions  from 
tjelicately-cut  blocks  made  from  photographs 
t well-known,  little-known,  and  typieal 
samples  of  tapestries.  Besides  these,  there 
te  some. four  capital  coloured  plates,  done  in 
aronio-lithography,  of  hangings  preserved  in 
lie  Hotel  de  Cluny  at  Paris,  in  the  Cathedral 
i|’  Angers,  and  in  the  Mobilier  National  at 
Jans.  The  accompanying  text  in  which  M. 
■imflrey  sets  forth  his  history,  is  divided  into 
un  long  chapters.  The  first  treats  of  tapestry 
.'fore  the  fourteenth  century,  of  which, 
[cording  to  the  special  sense  of  the  title 
(tapestry,”  there  are  few  traces.  Next  our 
mention  is  concentrated  upon  the  important 
ciuence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  develop- 
imt  of  the  industry  by  the  Burgundian  dukes 
U the  French  kings.  In  chapter  III.  we 
d a brief  survey  of  the  manufactories  of 
eestry  during  the  fifteenth  century  which 
uge  m France  and  Burgundy,  under  which 
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classification  come  Flanders  and  Brabant,  and 
all  that  important  district  which  includes 
the  homes  of  the  Van  Eycks  and  Memling 
whose  characteristic  drawing  and  colouring 
subjected  innumerable  imitators  and  influenced 
the.preponderan.ee  of  fifteenth-century  tapestry 
designs.  Allusion  is  also  made  to  the  tapestry- 
making centres  in  Italy,  Spain,  England, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland.  From  the  ruin  of 
the  Arras  manufactories  until  the  abdication  of 
Charles  V.,  in  1555,  forms  another  period. 
Ibis  is  followed  by  one  leading  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Gobelins,  Beauvais,  and  Aubusson 
factories.  Then  comes  the  decline  of  designs 
for  tapestry,  which  occurred  after  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  And  the  tenth  chapter,  in  the 
meagre  number  of  manufactories  to  which  it 
relates,  demonstrates  a still  further  decline  in 
the  practice  of  the  process. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  eminent  artists 
who  maintain  the  “glorious  traditions”  of  the 
Gobelins  manufacture  of  tapestry.  For  these  gen- 
tlemen M.  Guiffrey  claims  a superiority ; at  the 
same  time  admitting  that  sufficient  recognition 
has  not  been  paid  to  the  fact  that  much  fine  work 
came  from  Artois  and  Flanders  workmen  long 
before  the  Gobelins  factory  was  established. 
But  these,  in  his  zeal  for  the  glory  of  France, 
he  feels  he  has  the  right  to  claim  as  members 
of  the  one  French  family  whose  triumphs  he 
sings.  Thus  a strong  flavour  running  through 
his  book  is  the  assertion  of  a French  monopoly 
in  the  art  of  tapestry  making.  This  is  cer- 
tainly rather  detrimental,  and  tends  to  obscure 
a calmer  and  more  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  circumstances  which  gave  birth  to  this 
particular  form  of  art  industry,  and  somewhat  ^ 
needlessly  makes  the  author  appear  as  a prolix 
writer  whose  patriotic  feelings  supervene  over 
those  which  one  expects  to  direct  an  impartial 
historian,  prepared,  however,  to  make  allow- 
ances for  absolute  statements  that  France  alone 
has  been  the  cradle  of  the  art-industry,  that 
she  of  all  countries  has  inherited  and  cherished 
an  uninterrupted  practice  of  the  art  for  six  cen- 
turies, and  that  the  reputation  and  superiority 
of  her  tapestries  must  be  acknowledged  as 
supreme,  the  reader  of  M.  Guiffrey’s  History 
will  find  an  abundance  of  information  of  a 
valuable  character. 

Following  conventional  lines,  M.  Guiflrey 
dips  into  periods  of  antiquity  and  glances  at 
the  important  part  which  European  relation 
with  the  East  has  played  in  the  development 
of  art  in  our  continent,  and  thence  proceeds 
to  the  oldest  specimen  of  tapestry,  the  chief 
portion  of  which  is  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Lyons.  This  specimen,  from  the  style  of  its 
pattern,  probably  dates  from  the  thirteenth 
century.  In  it  we  have  a series  of  repeated 
circular  bands  inclosing  a group  of  apocalyptical 
beasts ; the  one  a winged  griffin  with  lion  tail 


and  haunches ; the  other,  beneath  it,  a chimerical 
bull  A small  fragment  of  the  border,  a repeat- 
ing four-branched  scroll  with  a mask  in  the 
centre,  is  in  the  Kensington  Museum 
At  this  point,  one  looks  for  a description  of 
what  constitutes  tapestry  as  distinct  from  other 
textile  productions  made  in  a frame  and  having 
a warp  and  a weft.  But  Monsieur  Guiffrey 
never  once  descends  to  so  small  a matter,  so 
that  when  one  encounters  the  reference  to  the 
rst  haute-lice,  high  warp  or  perpendicular 
frame, -and  where  it  can  have  been  used,  the 
want  of  some  concise  explanation  of  this 
technical  term  is  very  apparent.  Perpen- 
dicular and  horizontal  weaving-frames  are  to 
be  found  in  use  by  various  savage  tribes 
such,  as  the  modern  Central  African  and  the 
Mexican  or  Peruvian,  whose  degree  of  civilisa- 
tion is  lower  than  that  of  the  peoples  of 
France,  England,  and  Germany  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  Weaving  by  this  time  had 
been  brought  to  a high  state  of  perfection  in 
these  countries,  while  for  a thousand  years 
previously  the  good  people  of  Flanders  had 
prospered  as  weavera.  Hence  the  recorded 
use  of  a perpendicular  frame  or  a horizontal 
frame  at  this  period  does  not  strike  one  as 
having  much  importance  as  directly  bearing 
upon  the  origin  of  tapestry  . making.  l£ 
later  times,  the  terms  haute-lisse  and  basse- 
lisse  have  been  appropriated  to  tapestry  pro- 
cesses, but  saving  this  appropriation  the  terms 
haute  and  basse  lisse  are  equally  applicable  to 
ordinary  weaving-looms,  and  both  sorts  of 
frames  may  have  been  contemporaneous  in 
European  employment  during  the  thirteenth- 
century.  Besides  the  weavers,  of  whose  early 
history  a good  deal  is  known,  a number  of 
craftsmen  known  as  tapissiers  are  mentioned  in 
early  records,  and  their  name  at  once  connects 
them  with  what  would  seem  to  be  their  pro- 
bable productions,  namely,  tapisserie.  Of  the 
tapissiers . there  were  two  classes,  tapissiers 
sarrazmois  and  tapissiers  nostra.  The  former 
possibly  did  work  in  the  manner  of  the 
Saracens,  whilst  the  latter  did  notre,  or  our 
work,— that  is  to  say,  a style  of  work  in  con- 
tradistinction to  that  of  the  Saracens.  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  both  classes  have  the 
same  generic  name  of  “ tapissier.”  Now,  the 
"tapissier"  was,  no  doubt,  the  maker  of  those 
coarser  fabrics  which  served  as  carpets  and 
covers  , to  cushions,  hangings  for  curtains,  and 
such.  like  ; and  the  appropriate  method  of 
making  these  articles  may  have  been  derived 
from  the  East,  where  carpets  and  rugs 
were  , long  in  use  before  French,  English,  or 
Flemings  came  to  perceive  their  necessity  as 
articles  of  comfortable  use,  or  capable  of  rich 
decorative  effect. 

And  now,  looking  to  the  actual  method 
of  making  tapestries,  either  in  a haute-lisse 
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or  a basse-lisse  frame,  one  sees  that  m 
its  essential  features  of  twisting  various 
threads  around  warp  threads,  it  closely  re- 
sembles carpet-making.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
difficult  to  understand  that  an  Oriental  carpet 
imported  into  Flanders  or  France  may  have 
been  sufficient  suggestion  to  the  dexterous 
weavers  in  inducing  them  to  attempt  an  linita- 
tion  of  it.  Instead  of  one  carpet  several 
probably  came  over  ; some,  no  doubt,  with 
returning  Crusaders,  others  m the  ordinary 
way  of  trade,  and  hence  imitations  in  method 
of  work  may  have  been  simultaneously 
attemped  at  various  places,— Rhenish  towns, 
Flanders,  Paris,  and  elsewhere,  even  London 
itself.  A slight  sketch  of  a theory  like  this 
■mivht  very  well  have  engaged  M.  Guiffrey  s 
facile  pen,  but  he  is  somehow  bent  upon 
throwing  cold  water  upon  such  commonplaces. 
He  finds  a register  dating  from  1294  in 
which  records  of  carpets  (tarns  a griffons) 
are  given  as  the  property  of  a Count  of 
Flanders  at  that  time,  but  all  he  can  say 
thereupon  is  in  the  shape  of  a question, 

“ S’agit-il  de  tapisscries  proprment  (ides  on 
d'itoffes  de  corses  d'un  dessein  rigulurs!  and 
this  too,  when  he  has  never  given  us  an 
explanation  of  a tapisserie  propnmcnt  (file. 

In  writing  the  history  of  an  art  it  seems  to 
be  of  the  first  importance  that  some  clear  out- 
lines  should  be  given  of  the  particular  art  in 
regard  to  the  process  or  craft  as  well  as  to  the 
decorative  effect  which  is  aimed  at  in  the 
exercise  of  the  process.  Undoubtedly  the 
numerous  illustrations  in  the  book  under  dis- 
cussion indicate  many  phases  of  design  in  its 
relation  to  tapestries.  But  here  again  one  seems 
to  want  a closer  and  more  compact  suggestion  ot 
the  way  in  which  styles  of  design  have  linked 
themselves  together,  and  how  ideas  set  forth  in 
one  material  have  been  repeated  in  another. 

A leading  feature,  in  the  tapestries  of  what 
is  usually  considered  the  best  period,  is  the 
rendering  of  figure  subjects,  expounding  some 
religious  or  secular  events  or  stories.  the 
same  character  of  expression  is  traceable  in 
: nftinl.i tiers,  and  emrravinrrs 


carvings,  sculptures,  paintings,  and  engravings 
' ■’  — e period.  But  the  actual 
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produced  at  the  same  penou.  ---  «— - 

producer  of  the  cartoons  from  which  early 
tapestries  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  are  made,  is  rarely  named,  lne 
names  of  the  workers- the  to^ssiers are  of 
more  frequent  occurrence,  but,  beyond  the 
antiquarian  interest  attaching  to  them,  there 
is  not  much  to  engage  useful  thought  in  the 
mention,  for  instance,  of  Jehan,  le  tapissier 
de  Paris  (1308),  of  Jehan  Bouilli,  d’ Arras,  and 
Jehan  Hucquedieu,  tapissier  sarrasinois , of 
rather  later  date.  M.  Guiffrey  has  collected 
a good  deal  of  information  about  one  Nicholas 
Bataille,  a distinguished  tapestry-maker,  who 
appears  as  the  undoubted  maker  of  a suite  ot 
six  tapestries  figured  with  subjects  from  the 
Apocalypse,  some  of  which  are  preserved  to 
this  day  at  Angers  in  the  cathedral.  II  is 
name  occurs  in  connexion  with  those  of  many 
of  his  royal  patrons,  particularly  Duke  Louis  I. 
of  Anjou.  Brother  of  Charles  V.  ef  France, 
this  Bumindian  duke  was  remarkable  for  bis 
taste  for  the  arts,  and  at  one  time  Nicholas 
.Bataille  was  his  valet  de  chambre.  It  is  in  the 
relations  of  details  like  these  concerning  the 
patrons  of  the  art,  and  the  tapestry-makers 
themselves,  that  M.  Guiffrey’s  book  may  be 
said  to  teem.  Besides  this,  we  have  many 
references  to  the  transference,  by  sale  or  gift, 
of  numerous  sets  of  hangings  ; as,  for  instance, 
when  in  1395  three  pieces  are  presented  to  the 
king  of  England  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  a^ain  when  the  “ Romance  of  the  Rose,” 
wrouoht  in  tapestry, is  given  by  Duke  “ Philippe 
le  Haxdi  ” to  his  brother  the  Duke  de  Berry. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  classify  the  sub- 
jects of  these  earlier  tapestries.  We  fre- 
quently meet  with  episodes,— such  as  the 
“ History  of  the  King  of  Cyprus  in  search  of 
Adventures,”  the  “ Conquest  of  Babylon  by 
Alexander  the  Great,”  the  “ History  of  Charle- 
magne,” the  “History  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,” 
of  “ Hector  of  Troy,”  of  “Parcevalle  Gallois,” 
—the  hero  of  the  Holy  Grail,— “Miracles  of 
Saints,”  Biblical  incidents,  “Esau  and  Jacob,” 
the  “ Passion,”  “ History  of  Judas  Maccabeus,” 
“ History  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  Twelve 
Prophets,”  and  hundreds  of  similar  stories  — 


more  or  less  reflecting  the  chivalric,  warriorlike, 
and  religious  temper  of  the  times.  Such  as 
these  are  produced  and  reproduced  over  and 
over  again,  but  from  whose  pencils  the  original 
designs  came  there  is  no  apparent  means  ol 
discovery.  One  main  fact  asserts  itself,  and 
that  is  the  vast  output  of  these  decorative 
hangings.  Paris  and  Arras,  according  to 
Monsieur  Guiffrey,  appear  to  have  been  the 
more  thriving  and  industrious  centres,  inat 
their  productions  were  principally  transcripts, 
in  the  matter  of  design,  from  the  composi- 
tions of  the  early  Flemish  School  of  Painters, 
seems  also  to  be  established.  At  the  same 
time  there  were  factories  in  Flanders,  at 
Brussels,  Tournai,  Lille,  and  elsewhere,  whilst 
at  Prague, in  thefourteenth century,  Charles  IV. 
set  up  a factory  under  French  tapissiers.  Uf 
England,  M.  Guiffrey  has  little  to  say,  ex- 
cepting that  she  seems  to  have  made  no  effort 
to  produce  tapestries  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
Nevertheless,  in  1344,  Edward  III.  passed  an 
Act  regulating  the  manufacture  of  tapestries, 
whilst  in  1392  the  Earl  of  Arundel  disposed 
by  will  of  the  tapestry  hangings  in  his  castle, 
which  had  been  recently  made  in  London 
in  blue,  with  red  flowers.  These  instances, 
which  point  to  the  organisation  of  the  industry 
as  likely  to  have  taken  place  early  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  are  mentioned  by  M.  de 
Champeaux,  another  more  modest  writer  on  the 
subject,  but  are  quite  ignored  by  M.  Guiffrey. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  liiteentn 
century  onwards  the  evidence  of  the  general 
making  of  tapestry  in  the  northern  portions 
of  Europe  is  supported  by  many  records, 
and  it  would  seem  that,  from  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sixteenth,  the  more  stupendous 
and  splendid  tapestries  were  made.  Ot 
these  we  have  excellent  engravings  m M. 
Guiffrey’s  book,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  in  a plethora  of  materials  he 
should  pot  have  made  some  detailed  mention 
of  the  many  fine  tapestries  extant  m England. 

At  Coventry,  Hatfield  House,  Hampton  Court, 
and  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  he 
would  have  found  some  most  notable  speci- 
mens, -amongst  them  a series  of  great  hangings 
illustrative  of  the  Triumphs  of  Petrarch,  which 
we  noticed  in  April,  1884.  Like  other  sub- 
jects, various  editions  of  these  Triumphs  were 
put  forth  by  the  tapestry-makers  of  different 
times,  and  recently  a set  of  Petrarch’sTnumphs, 
dating  at  least  fifty,  or  even  a hundred,  years 
later  than  those  at  Hampton  Court,  have  been 
lent  by  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  for  exhibition 
at  South  Kensington. 

Notwithstanding  that  France  has  probably 
produced  many  more  tapestries  than  any  other 
nation,  it  seems  that  the  gems  of  the  art, 
stately  in  composition,  finely  drawn,  and  rich 
with  sumptuous  harmony  of  colour,  have 
emanated  from  Flanders,  in  comparison  with 
which  the  worsted  and  silken  pictures  trom 
Gobelins  and  Beauvais  cannot  be  discreetly 
named.  . . ...  , 

With  the  advance  in  the  painter  s skill  to 
depict  subtle  effects  of  atrial  perspective, 
atmosphere,  and  such  like,  the  formality  and 
flatness  of  drawing  and  composition,  which  so 
admirably  lent  themselves  to  great  surface 
ornament,  declined;  and  tapestry,  after  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  became  a 
tame  competitor  with  the  painted  canvas 
striving  to  imitate  the  smallest  i mancts  ot 
tone  and  colour,  which  flowed  from  the 
painter’s  brush,  so  pushing  aside  real  regard  to 
the  appropriate  use  of  the  material.  Instead  ol 
hanging  freely,  the  later  tapestries  came  to  be 
strained  on  panels  and  used  as  flat  mural 
decorations.  The  fine  borderings  of  well- 
arranged  clustering  flowers,  fruits,  and  leaves, 
were  superseded  by  woven  imitations  of  the 
great,  moulded  frames  of  pictures,  and  the 
straddling  ormoulu  of  Louis  XV.  Examples  of 
these” occur  in  the  latter  portion  of  M.  Guiffrey^s 
work.  We  have,  however,  probably  said  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  whilst  the  book  may  not  have 
answered  our  expectations  in  giving  us  food  of 
a technical  and  msthetic  kind,  it  nevertheless 
abounds  with  varied  historical  facts  interesting 
in  themselves,  quite  apart  from  their  associa- 
tion with  the  intrinsic  elements  of  the  art  of 
tapestry-making. 


NOTES. 

FTER  a fruitless  existence,  extending 
over  eight  years,  the  Lower  Thames 
Valley  Sewerage  Board  has  just  held 
,.f— -.r  its  final  meeting.  It  has,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  failed  in  the  object  for  which  it 
was  formed,  viz.,  the  designing  and  carrying 
out  of  a combined  scheme  of  sewage  disposal 
for  the  districts,  embracing  twenty  parishes, 
of  its  constituent  authorities.  It  has,  more- 
over, spent  over  40,000?.  in  the  effort,  and  has 
nothing  to  show  for  the  money  but  something 
under  300?.  worth  of  furniture  in  the  offices 
which  it  has  occupied  at  Kingston.  It  seems 
generally  admitted  that  the  failure  arose  not 
from  the  impracticability  of  the  object  aimed  at, 
or  from  any  disproportionately  large  expendi- 
ture likely  to  be  involved  over  that  which 
would  necessarily  be  incurred  in  the  construc- 
tion by  the  different  composing  authorities  ot 
distinct  schemes,  but  rather  from  the  keen  and 
formidable  opposition  excited  by  the  proposal 
to  bring  the  sewage  of  twenty  parishes  to  any 
one  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  treat 
it  there.  The  idea  of  this  combined  Board  ran 
counter  to  the  theory  which  regards  sewage 
works,  however  perfect  and  however  efficiently 
managed,  as  a necessary  evil,  which  ought  to  be 
and  can  be  best  borne  and  dealt  with  by  each 
parish  separately.  Several  of  the  authorities 
of  which  the  defunct  Board  was  composed  are 
already  busy  in  the  consideration  of  separate 
schemes  in  which  large  sums  are  about  to  be 
spent  The  project  of  a comprehensive  combined 
scheme  for  the  Thames  Valley,  to  which  some 
eminent  engineers  have  given  a considerable 
amount  of  time  and  thought,  seems  destined 
to  be  in  abeyance  for  some  years  to  come,  it 
is  obvious  that  it  would  require  some  strong 
overruling  power,— nothing  less  than  a com- 
I pulsory  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  passing  of 
which  no  account  had  been  taken  of  local 
feeling  or  ideas, -to  hand  together  again  these 
Thames  Valley  authorities  for  a purpose  similar 
to  that  which  the  late  Board  attempted  in  vain, 
and  at  enormous  cost,  to  carry  out. 


T>HE  recent  announcement  that  the  Inven-  n 
. tions  Exhibition  of  last  year  lias  declared';! 
a loss,  all  the  more  serious  inasmuch  as  it 
has  swallowed  up  the  sayings  of  former  exhi-t 
hi  tions,  is  a pretty  sure  sign  that  these  und®a] 
takings  have  been  carried  to  an  unreasonable! 
extent.  If  true  science  were  at  the  bottom  off 
these  things,  any  loss  that  resulted  might  welh 
be  put  up  with  ; but  everybody  knows  that; 
under  the  gilded  pill  lies  amusement,  pure  andi 
simple,  and  that  the  South  Kensington  Exhi-i 
bitions  are  in  reality,  for  the  majority  ol 
those  who  frequent  them,  very  little  above  thel 
status  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Albert  Palace,' 
the  Aquarium,  and  other  places  of  popular 
resort.  A ten  years’  course  of  exhibitions  was 
commenced  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Cole,  but  i 
broke  down  ignominously  at  the  end  of  thfl 
third  year  ; and  the  same  fate  will  probably 
overtake  any  extension  of  the  system  after  tht 
Colonial  celebration  that  will  be  opened  next 
May.  Probably  very  few  people  would 
retrret  their  discontinuance,  except  those  whe 
make  their  money  out  of  them,  and  we  fee.< 
sure  that  the  shopkeeping  and  manufacturing 
community  would  give  a unanimous  vote 
against'their  resumption,— at  all  events,  ton, 
considerable  time.  The  day  when  we  coule 
show  the  world  that  we  were  superior  to  al 
competition  is  long  past  and  gone,  and  then 
are  now  many  other  nations  who  have  taken: 
leaf  out  of  our  book,  and  who  know  well  hov 
to  use  it  with  advantage  to  themselves.  It  H 
doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the  Exhibitio 
mania  has  brought  any  real  and  abiding  proh 
to  those  who  have  been  compelled  to  take  par 
in  it,  and  who  have  had  for  many  years  ti 
pay  a species  of  blackmail  in  the  shape  o 
large  fees  for  space  and  carnage,  besides  ex 
periencing  a very  decided  hindrance  to  ti 
steady  progress  of  business.  1 lewmg  recer 
exhibitions  even  in  the  light  of  mere  entertain 
ments,  they  are  seldom  financial  success® 
and  when  we  look  around  London  and  note  tt 
dismal  plight  in  which  these  undertakings  «r 
without  exception,  struggling  to  kjep  clear « 
bankruptcy,  it  must  be  conceded  that  ti 
whole  thing  is  very  much  overdone. 
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meeting  on  the  12th  inst.,  spent  about  an 
j hour  in  discussing  the  nomenclature  of  the  new 
\ street  from  Piccadilly- circus  to  New  Oxford- 
l street,  and  a very  amusing  discussion  it  wes. 
j The  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
(as  we  stated  in  our  last  would  be  the  case) 
presented  a report  recommending  that  the  hew 
line  of  thoroughfare  be  named  “ Shaftesbury- 
' avenue.”  There  were  several  amendments. 
| The  first  one  was  that  the  name  of  the  thorough- 
fare be  “Ashley-street,”  on  the  more  than 

i questionable  ground,  adduced  by  the  speaker, 
j if  it  were  desired  to  commemorate  the 
1 life’s  work  of  the  late  Lord  Shaftesbury,  it 
i|  would  be  better  done  by  the  name  “ Ashley- 
j street.”  This  amendment  was  rejected  by  a very 
a large  majority.  Mr.  Selway  (who  at  a previous 
| meeting  of  the  Board  suggested  the  name 
[j  “ Piccadilly- East,” — a name  as  absurdly  inap- 
1 propriate  as  “ Piccadilly-road,”  the  original 
| recommendation  of  the  Committee)  moved  that 

ii  the  new  thoroughfare  be  called  “ Dudley- 
H street,”  on  the  ground  that  by  the  adoption  of 
t that  course  the  old  name  of  a part  of  the  line 
! of  new  thoroughfare  would  be  retained  ; 
i though,  as  _ was  pointed  out  by  another 

speaker,  within  living  memory  Dudley- 
H street  was  called  “ Monmouth-street.”  This 

I amendment,  hoAvever,  was  negatived,  as  were 
others,  one  of  which  was  that  the  street  be 
called  “ Shaftesbury-street,”  thus  boldly  con- 
travening the  Board’s  By-law  as  to  the 
|(  naming  of  new  streets.  Another  amendment 

I as  that  the  street  should  be  f called  “ St. 
:iles’s-street,”  but  this  met  with  little  sup- 
ort,  one  member  saying  that  such  a name 
ould  seriously  depreciate  the  value  of  pro- 
3rty  in  the  street.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
lssion,  objection  was  taken  to  the  term 
avenue  ” by  one  member,  because  he  said  it 
•uld  only  be  applied  to  “ arborescent  pas- 
ges,”  and  by  another  because  it  was 
mericau,  or,  as  he  put  it,  that  it  savoured 
“ Yankee  Doodle.”  Ultimately  the  recom- 
endation  of  the  committee  that  the  street  be 
■named  “ Shaftesbury-avenue  ” was  agreed  to 
l by  a large  majority. 


— ' , v-v-v/A  i;v  OtVlUL 

bihty  and  to  diminish  the  spread  of  fires  when 
they  break  out.  District  Surveyors,  in 
their  official  capacity,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  pluipbing  or  sanitary  fittings  of  the  build- 
ings which  they  are  appointed  to  oversee.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  in  the  articles  referred 
to,  architects  and  clerks  of  works  are,  directly 
or  by  implication,  blamed  for  bad  plumbing  in 
the  houses  of  the  people.  The  writers  of  such 
articles  as  those  mentioned  are  evidently 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  with  the  great 
majority  of  houses  architects  and  clerks  of 
works  have  nothing  whatever  to  do. 

THE  Fulham  Yestry-hall  competition  has 
-L  again  remained  unsettled,  the  Vestry 
having,  as  mentioned  in  another  column, 
carried  an  amendment  to  recall  Mr.  Currey  and 
ask  him  to  give  further  explanation  as  to  his 
award.  The  whole  matter  appears,  if  half 
the  reports  circulated  are  true,  to  be  very  dis- 
creditable to  some  of  those  concerned  in  it. 
Architects,  it  is  said,  have  been  writing  to 
Vestrymen,  giving  their  names  and  asking  for 
support  in  a competition  which  is  nominally 
conducted  under  motto  and  on  impersonal 
grounds.  Vestrymen  have  been  “nursing” 
their  friends  among  the  competitors.  These 
kind  of  sub-plots  are,  unhappily,  not  un- 
common in  connexion  with  architectural  com- 
petitions, but  they  seem  to  have  found  a 
congenial  soil  at  Fulham,  and  to  have  flourished 
exceedingly.  We  hope  the  names  of  those 
architects  who  have  attempted  to  get  an  unfair 
advantage  over  others  by  divulging  their 
names  and  by  personal  canvassing  will  be 
made  known. 


ITN  reference  to  our  article  last  week  on  the 
L _ discoveries  at  Winchester,  the  Dean  of 
B Winchester  writes  that  he  thinks  it  unlikely 

|;hat  the  “New  Minster”  would  have  been 
milt  on  the  southernmost  line  of  their  terri- 
iory,  and  that  the  remains  laid  bare  are  those 
of  a Saxon  church  preceding  the  present 

8 Norman  cathedral.  He  has  just  taken  the 
limensions,  which  are  157  ft.  by  55  ft.  There 
[ ire  no  buttresses  on  the  outside.  The  Dean 
'Is  of  opinion  that  the  Palace  of  William  the 
)ponqueror  -was  placed  due  west  of  the  New 
udinster  and  close  to  the  High-street ; in  fact, 
Inhere  the  map  in  the  “Annals  of  Winchester” 
places  it.  He  adds  : — 

‘ have  not  found  Prior  Silkstede’s  remains, 
j'.here  have  been  three  bodies  discovered,  — (1)  in 
*1^®  v®ry  centre  of  the  Lady  Chape),  a layman,  his 
uoffin  without  nails,  tied  up  with  beautifully  plaited 
Pppes  of  grass,  and  tarred  outside  (indicating,  pro- 
bably, removal  from  a distance).  The  body  was  in 
if  winding-sheet  of  linen,  aDd  was  entirely  packed  in 
1 ay,  which  remained  perfectly  sound.  The  hands 
ere  down  by  the  sides,  not  crossed  or  on  the 
breast.  No  jewel,  ring,  crozier,  or  other  indica- 
on.  It  was  in  a place  of  great  honour,  and  is  a 
:;al  puzzle.  (2)  Bishop  Courtenay,  in  the  crypt. 
5)  A bishop  (not  Prior  Silkstede),  who  lies  under  a 
reat  stone,  with  matrix  of  a splendid  fifteenth- 
pntury  brass,  of  a bishop,  not  a prior.” 


I S will  be  seen  by  a paragraph  in  another 
*-  column,  the  scheme  for  the  registration  of 
' lumbers  initiated  by  the  Plumbers’  Company 
ill  commence  on  the  1st  of  March.  In  con- 
t exion  with  the  announcement  of  this  fact  in 
i ie  daily  papers,  two  of  those  journals, — the 
i andard  and  the  Daily  Telegraph, — have,  in 
lading  articles  published  this  week,  waxed 
oquent  upon  the  shortcomings  of  plumbers 
id  the  consequent  discomfort  of  householders. 

■ icidentally  both  the  journals  named  impute 
' art  of  the  blame  for  bad  plumbing  to  District 
purveyors,  but  the  writers  seem  to  be  quite 
|iacquainted  with  the  real  duties  of  District 
, irveyors,  which  consist  simply  in  seeing  that 
•:e  structural  requirements  of  the  Building, 


THE  designer  of  a public  monument  is  natu- 
-L  rally  desirous  that  his  work  should  be 
placed  where  it  may  appear  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
most  conspicuous  position  is  the  most  desirable 
one,  but  an  artist  will  prefer  a spot  where  the 
new  erection  will  most  effectively  group  with 
the  surroundings.  A question  of  this  nature 
has  arisen  between  the  local  authorities  in 
Edinburgh  and  Dr.  Bowand  Anderson  with 
reference  to  the  exact  spot  upon  which  the 
Buccleuch  Memorial  is  to  be  placed  in  County- 
square.  The  commonplace  idea  would  be  to 
erect  the  memorial  in  the  centre  of  the  square, 
but  Dr.  Anderson  conceives  that  were  it  placed 
about  24  ft.  west  from  the  doorway  of  the 
cathedral  the  Memorial  could  then  be  placed 
facing  to  the  west  instead  of  the  north,  and 
would  thus  have  the  advantage  of  sunshine  ; 
it  would  also  group  more  effectively  with  the 
cathedral,  with  which  it  assimilates  in  style, 
and  would  not  form  a harsh  contrast  with  the 
Signet  Library  and  County  Buildings,  which  it 
would  be  apt  to  do  were  it  placed  in  con- 
tiguity with  either  of  them.  The  cathedral 
authorities  object  that  if  the  proposed  site 
were  occupied  by  the  memorial,  the  view  of  the 
great  west  doorway  would  be  obstructed. 
This  would  be  the  case  to  some  extent,  but  it 
might  probably  enhance  rather  than  detract 
from  the  value  of  the  doorway,  which,  like 
most  Gothic  features,  is  not  most  effective 
when  viewed  right  in  front.  A similar  objec- 
tion was  taken  to  the  placing  of  the  restored 
Market  Cross  at  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral, 
but  it  is  found  that,  although  it  partially 
obstructs  the  view,  the  choir  gains  rather  than 
loses  by  its  proximity.  Dr.  Anderson  was 
requested  to  prepare  a perspective,  showing 
the  memorial  upon  the  site  proposed,  to  be 
submitted  to  a subsequent  meeting. 

THE  death  of  Prince  Torlonia  at  Borne  is  an 
_ incident  well  worth  recording  in  any 
journal  devoted  to  industrial  affairs,  because 
he  represented  a type  of  all  that  was  most 
useful  and  necessary  to  a country,  like  United 
Italy,  that  is  working  its  way  steadily  to  a 
rapidly-improving  condition  of  material  pros- 
perity. The  Torlonias,  who  are  now  the 
wealthiest  family  in  Italy,  were  really  of 
French  extraction,  their  name  being  Teuloron, 
and  their  birthplace  Auvergne,  in  France.  The 
grandfather  of  the  Prince  settled  in  Italy  and 
there  introduced  the  manufacture  of  needles 
and  lace,  acquiring,  during  a tolerably  long 


life,  a considerable  fortune.  The  late  Prince 
wisely  determined  to  lay  out  a good  portion  of 
this  in  land,  and  eventually  became  the  largest 
landed  proprietor  in  the  kingdom,  being,  no 
doubt,  assisted  in  the  matter,  by  his  having 
been  in  a position  to  lend  money  at  various 
times  to  the  Government,  and  by  his  having 
obtained  the  monopoly  of  tobacco,  an  income 
in  itself.  But  Prince  Torlonia  spent  his  huge 
fortune  as  loyally  as  he  made  it,  not  only  in 
unbounded  charity,  but  in  private  and  public 
works,  on  a scale  such  as  had  never  before  been 
undertaken,  even  with  all  the  resources  of  the- 
State.  Of  these  the  most  magnificent  was  the 
drainage  of  the  ancient  Lake  of  Fucino,  50,000 
acres  in  extent,  a work  which  had  been  con- 
ceived by  Julius  Ciesar,  begun  by  Claudius- 
es™, continued  by  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and 
again  attempted  by  Frederick  II.  and  Alphonso 
of  Arragon.  The  present  enterprise  was  com- 
menced in  1854  and  terminated  in  1876,  no 
less  than  1,725,000Z.  having  been  spent  in  the 
emissaries,  canals,  roads,  and  plantations. 
Unfortunately  this  vast  outlay  does  not  seem 
to  have  repaid  itself  so  far,  within  the  ten 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  whole  was 
finished. 

IVTB.  MOON’S  very  plain  speaking  at  the 
HJ-  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  London  and 
North-Western  Bailway  Company,  on  the  16th 
current,  should  be  ponderecl  by  all  persons 
interested  in  railways.  The  earnings  in  the 
last  half-year  of  the  passenger  trains,  he  said, 
were  the  worst  they  had  ever  had.  They  were 
less,  per  train  mile,  than  had  ever  been  earned 
on  the  line,  and  in  addition  to  that,  a train 
mile  in  1885  meant  something  very  different 
from  a train  mile  in  1864.  For  example,  the 
limited  mail  train  weighed  55  tons  in  1864. 
In  1874  it  weighed  75tons.  In  1884  it  weighed 
165  tons.  The  Scotch  mail  train  weighed  256 
tons,  driven  at  express  speed,  and  at  a pace 
never  attempted  twenty  years  ago.  Thus,  the 
work  done  per  train  mUe  was  prodigiously 
increased,  and  yet  the  earnings  per  train  mile 
were  less.  There  had  been  a falling-off  of 
80,000  first-class  passengers,  of  160,000  second- 
class  passengers,  and  of  350,000  third-class 
passengers,  following  on  a decline  of  250,000 
of  the  last  in  the  first  half  of  1885.  Share- 
holders will  thus  fully  concur  in  the  hope 
expressed  by  the  Chairman  that  “they  would 
not  be  required  to  create  any  more  capital  for 
a year  or  two.”  Perhaps  before  they  consent 
to  do  that,  they  may  even  ask  for  a debtor  and 
creditor  account  of  the  low-priced  mineral 
traffic. 

MANY  of  our  readers  will  see  with  regret 
the  announcement  of  the  death,  on  the 
12th  inst.,  at  St.  Augustine,  Florida,  of 
Mr.  Bandolph  Caldecott.  Mr.  Caldecott  was 
of  a delicate  physique,  with  a tendency  to  con- 
sumption, which  was  counteracted  from  time 
to  time  by  a residence  in  Italy  and  the  South 
of  France  during  the  most  rigorous  months  of 
the  year.  Mr.  Caldecott  was  as  delightful 
personally  as  he  was  in  his  drawings,  and  all 
who  knew  him  will  remember  with  regret  his 
gentle  manners,  and  the  quaint,  old-world 
character  of  his  conversation,  which  resembled' 
very  much  his  drawings  in  its  humorous- 
simplicity  and  entire  absence  of  affectation. 


AN  important  acquisition  has  been  made  by 
the  French  nation  in  the  shape  of  the 
monument  known  in  Jerusalem  by  the  name- 
of  Qbour  - el  - Molouk,  which  has  been  for 
many  years  the  subject  of  keen  anxiety  to 
French  antiquaries.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  resting-place  of  the  kings  of  Judah, 
and,  as  long  ago  as  1851,  M.  de  Saulcy 
made  some  excavations  here,  and  sent  to  the 
Louvre  a fine  sarcophagus-lid  which  was  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  tomb  of  David.  In 
1864,  the  same  explorer  proposed  to  M.  Isaac 
Pereire  to  join  him  in  acquiring  the  ruins,  and 
this  was  carried  out  after  long  and  trouble- 
some negotiations.  Considerable  building 
operations  have  taken  place  since,  and  a large 
wall  built  round  the  tomb,  from  which  several 
remains  of  great  interest  have  been  extracted. 
The  tomb  has  now  been  offered  to  and 
accepted  by  the  State,  and  an  inscription  is 
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beiinr  put  up  recording  the  circumstances  and  | to  see  the  roadway  and  passengers  to  seethe 
the  names  ot  the  donors  and  those  connected  vehicles  ; and  the  interposition  m the  middle 


with  the  works,  such  as  M.  De  Saulcy,  M. 
Pereire,  M.  Patrimonio,  the  French  Consul  at 
Jerusalem,  and  M.  Mauss,  the  architect. 


THE  ’E <t>n^P‘Q  ’ApxaioXoyiKT],  iii.,  4,  publishes 
a very  interesting  inscription,  which  gives 
back  to  us  a sculptor  of  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
who  has  hitherto  been  but  a name.  The  in- 
scription is  engraved  on  a square  block  of 
Pentelic  marble,  built  into  a wall  close  to 
Beula’s  gate,  in  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  The 
base  originally  supported  a statue  dedicated 
conjointly  by  two  women,  part  of  whose  names 
only  remains.  Fortunately,  beneath  the  dedi- 
cation, the  sculptor’s  name  is  complete, 
navtfioc  iiroiTjire  : “ Pandios  made  it.”  Oddly 
enough,  all  that  literature  tells  us  of  this 
sculptor  Pandios  is  a note  by  Theophrastos, 
in  his  “ Hist.  Plaut.,”  ix.,  13-4,  in  which  he 
says  that  the  sculptor  Pandios  went  mad  from 
eating  the  fruit  of  a plant  while  he  was  work- 
ing in  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Tegea.  But 
just  this  mention  of  Tegea  suggests  to  archae- 
ologists that  this  very  Pandios  may  have  been 
at  work  there  with  Scopas,  who  was  employed 
to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Athene  Alea  : that 
temple  which  Pausanias  noted  as  so  “ large 
and  worthy  to  be  inspected,”  and  of  the  pedi- 
ment sculptures  of  which,  from  the  hand  of 
Scopas  himself,  we  have  a few  melancholy 
fragments. 


of  a street  of  a great  erection  which  entirely 
blocks  out  drivers  on  one  side  of  it  from  pas- 
sengers on  the  other  side  is  undoubtedly  an 
element  of  public  danger  which  ought  to  be 
removed  without  delay. 


THE  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Hellenic  Society  contains,  with  other 
interesting  matter,  an  essay  by  the  late  Mr. 
VflT'miconn  fin  “ The  Tomb  of  Borsenna, 


case  in  some  of  the  artist’s  child -pictures, 

where  the  accessory  objects  seem  to  have  been 
put  in  as  afterthoughts,  without  reference  to  c, 
the  expression  or  direction  of  the  countenance.  :L 


THREE  large  pictures  by  Mr.  Long,  repre-^ 
senting  the  Story  of  Jephthah’s  Vow  and  t 


Fergusson  on  “ The  Tomb  of  Porsenna,’ 
advocating  the  views  which  he  had  before  set 
forth  as  to  the  probable  form  of  this  extinct 
monument,  as  consisting  of  a central  and  four 
angle  steles  on  a square  podium,  with  a petasus 
or  umbrella-like  canopy  over  the  whole.  Mr. 
Fergusson  infers  from  analogy  the  former 
existence  [of  a numerous  class  of  tombs  or 
monuments  on  this  model,  and  even  suggests 
that  the  Taj  Mahal,  with  its  large  centre 
pavilion  and  four  smaller  ones,  may  be  a 
survival  or  development  of  this  early  form. 


its  consequences,  are  now  on  view  at  168,  New  ol 
Bond-street ; the  first  showing  the  daughter 
with  her  maidens  ; the  second  and  largest, 
Jephthah  meeting  his  daughter  on  his  return 
and  the  last,  the  body  of  the  daughter  laid  outi) 
on  a funeral  pile.  Almost  as  a matter  of  course,  »i 
all  the  pictures  are  up  to  a certain  limit  well!? 
painted  and  composed  ; and  there  is  all  thatis 
can  be  said  about  them.  They  are  what  wer 
call  “family  Bible  pictures”  on  a large  scale, <| 
and  represent  the  art  of  respectable  common-U 
place. 


THE  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  have  in 
their  lower  room  a small  but  very  inte- 


WE  must  enter  a protest  against  a new  form!) 
of  exaction  practised  on  architects  entering) 


ARE  those  of  our  readers  who  are  London 
ratepayers  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  little 
Bill  which  has  been  introduced  into  Parliament 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ? . If  not, 
we  commend  it  to  their  consideration.  It 
simply  authorises  the  Board  to  make,  or  to 
oppose,  any  applications  to  Parliament  that 
they  may  think  proper  “ with  respect  to  the 
supply  of  water  in  or  near  the  metropolis 
and  to  defray  the  cost  “ as  expenses  of  the 
Board.”  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
solicitor  or  the  engineer  who  desires  large 
schemes  and  long  Parliamentary  struggles, 
nothing  can  be  more  cheering  ; but  how  as  to 
the  ratepayers  ? The  general  outcome  of  the 
policy  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
whether  as  regards  their  repeated  and  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  introduce  a water  supply 
of  their  own,  or  as  regards  their  sturdy  resolu- 
tion to  continue  the  pollution  of  the  Thames, 
has  hardly  been  such  as  to  incline  the  rate- 
payers to  make  over  to  the  uncontrolled  plea- 
sure of  this  body  the  right  to  expend  any  sum 
they  please  in  fighting  as  to  water  supply  for 
the  next  twenty  years.  Yet  this, — with  no 
limit,  indeed,  as  to  time, — is  what  the  Bill 
proposes  to  authorise. 


resting  collection  of  engravings  from  the 
works  of  Turner,  specially  intended  as  illus- 
trative of  the  water-colour  drawings  now  in 
the  Burlington  House  Exhibition.  A good 
many  of  these  are  shown  in  two  or  more 
stages  of  their  execution.  In  some  cases  the 
earlier  proofs  are  touched  upon  by  Turner,  and 
that  of  Derwentwater,  bears  on  the 


margin  of  the  trial  proof  the  direction,  in 
Turners  writing  : — “ More  bold  work  ; full  of 
stones,  large  and  small.  N.B.  The  bow  not 
so  advanced  by  rock.”  Occasionally  we  seem 
to  see  how  the  “ Turneresque  ” effect  of  the 
scene  developed  little  by  little,  as  in  the  four 
plates  of  the  “ Chain  Bridge  over  the  Tees,” 
where  the  catalogue  notes,  in  regard  to  the  third 
impression,  “ later  trial  proof,  with  rays  of  light 
added”  : that  which  was  at  first  a wild 
mountain  scene  in  the  ordinary  light  of  day 
having  become  in  the  third  stage  a shimmer 
of  sunlight  rays  crossing  the  picture  in  a 
manner,  on  the  whole,  more  after  Turner 
than  after  Nature.  In  the  fourth  and  last 
proof,  the  deep  gloom  of  a crevice  on  the 
left  of  the  view  is  lighted  up  by  two  or  three 
birds  in  flight,  showing  white  against  the 
darkness  behind. 


THE  exhibition  of  the  “ Nineteenth  Century 
Art  Society  ” in  Conduit-street  is  rather 


into  competitions,  which  appears  to  be  gaining! 
head,  viz.,  the  system  of  demanding  a deposit) 
of  money  before  supplying  them  with  the  in-J 
structions  to  competitors.  At  first  it  began! 
with  a guinea  ; the  Fulham  Vestry  demanded 
two  guineas,  and  supplied  wretchedly  imperfect! 
plan  and  instructions  ; and  now,  in  the  advert 
tisement  for  a competition  for  new  Municipal 
Buildings  for  Sunderland,  published  in  thii 
and  in  our  last  issue,  is  an  obliging  offer  til 
communicate  to  architects  the  terms  on  whiclt 
they  may  compete,  on  the  deposit  of  5i 
Consider  what  this  means.  Not  one  word  i;i 
said  in  the  Sunderland  advertisement  abomf 
time,  premiums,  or  any  other  conditiontj 
of  the  competition.  Until  the  architect! 
sees  the  conditions  he  cannot  possibly  tel 
whether  they  are  such  as  he  would  consider 
fair  or  just,  or  whether  it  is  worth  while  fob 
him  to  go  in  for  it  at  all  ; and  to  obtain  thfii 
necessary  information  he  is  to  deposit  51.,  which 
will  be  forfeited  unless  he  sends  in  a desigrjj 
Considering  the  imperfect  and  blundermij 
manner  in  which  conditions  of  competitionJ 
are  frequently  drawn  up,  it  is  utterly  un 
reasonable  to  invite  architects  to  spend.  5 1.  id 
discovering  whether  the  competition  is  on: 
which  it  is  worth  their  while  to  go  into  ; ant 
we  hope  the  members  of  the  profession  WM 
decline  to  comply  with  the  ingenuous  requeaj 
of  the  corporation  to  present  them  with  Si 
many  five-pound  notes  on  speculation. 


WE  are  glad  to  learn  that  a systematic 
attempt  is  to  be  made,  by  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Mayors 
and  principal  authorities  of  the  kingdom,  to 
assist  artisans  in  the  provinces  to  visit  the 
Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition,  with  due 
regard  to  economy.  The  exhibition  will 
contain  so  much  that  will  be  valuable  and 
suggestive  in  regard  to  art- workmanship,  that 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a great  number  of  those 
engaged  in  artistic  handicrafts,  more  especially, 
may  be  enabled  to  see  and  study  it.  We  will 
print  the  detailed  proposals  in  our  next. 


IF,  after  the  unhappy  occurrence  of  the  death 
of  the  poor  boy  who  was  run  over  the  other 
day  close  to  the  Metropolitan  Railway  ventilator 
in  Queen  Victoria-street,  the  Railway  Company 
do  not  take  immediate  steps  to  lower  the  venti- 
lator, at  least  so  far  as  to  allow  the  drivers  of 
vehicles  to  see  crossing  passengers,  they  will 
incur  a very  heavy  responsibility  in  view  of  the 
recurrence  of  such  an  accident,  which  is  by  no 
means  an  unlikely  contingency.  It  may  be 
urged,  no  doubt,  that  if  passengers  exercised 
the  precaution  of  not  crossing  close  to  the 
ventilator  they  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being 
run  over  ; but  it  is  impossible  to  reckon  on  the 
supposition  that  every  person  crossing  at  the 
spot  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  there 
may  be  a vehicle  unseen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  erection.  It  is  necessary  for  public  safety 
in  a crowded  city  that  drivers  should  be  able 


better  than  some  previous  collections  under  the 
same  title,  though  we  still  entirely  fail  to  see  the 
suitability  of  the  name  for  an  exhibition  which 
does  not  contain  a single  work  by  the  most 
eminent  artists  of  the  day,  and  which  does  not 
even  represent  any  special  tendency  in  con- 
temporary art,  beyond  the  exhibition  of  two 
or  three  “ impressionist  ” works  not  of  a very 
marked  type.  Miss  Ruth  Canton’s  terra-cotta 
mask  of  “ Azrael  ” is  fine.  Among  the  exhibits 
may  be  mentioned  “A  Young  Turk”  (52),  by 
Mr.  Murray  Cookesley  ; a fine  study  of  Sea 
(76),  by  Mr.  Shaw  ; “ On  the  Derwent  ” (80), 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Holder  ; portrait  of  the  Rev. 
Jervis-Edwards  (203),  by  Miss  Alice  Miller  ; 
“ The  Thames  at  Sutton  ” (386),  by  Mr.  T.  J. 
Soper  ; and  a “ Derbyshire  Dale  ” (447),  by 
Mr.  F.  Dixey,  a fine  and  impressive  evening 
study  in  water-colour.  Miss  Stacpoole’s  large 
portrait  of  a young  lady  (152)  is  an  obvious 
attempt  to  repeat  Mr.  Herkomer’s  brilliant 
experiment  last  year  in  the  portrait  of  Miss 
Grant,  not  very  successfully. 


gIR  JOHN  MILLAIS’S  new  picture, 


Bubbles,”  now  on  view  at  Messrs.  Arthur 
Tooth  & Sons’  Gallery,  represents  a little  boy 
in  a dress  of  green  velvet,  seated,  and  with  his 
face  turned  upward,  watching  the  rise  of  a 
large  soap  bubble  which  he  has  just  blown. 
The  child’s  head  shows  a light  blond  com- 
plexion and  hair,  and  the  flesh  is  painted  in 
the  artist’s  finest  manner,  but  surely  the  head 
is  large  for  the  body,  even  making  every 
allowance  for  the  proportions  of  childhood. 
As  a piece  of  colour  the  work  is  very  pleasing, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  attention  of  the 
child  is  really  fixed  on  the  object  which  is 
supposed  to  interest  him,  which  is  not  the 


THE  UNEXHIBITED  SCULPTURES  IN. 

THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

GREEK  MONUMENTS,  CHIEFLY  SEPULCHRAL.  J 

Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  delivered  tl 
first  of  a course  of  three  lectures  on  the  u 
exhibited  sculptures  in  the  British  Museum,  o 
Tuesday  afternoon  last,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Royc' 
Institution,  Albemarle-street.  He  remarked  thfl 
comparatively  few  people  were  acquainted  wivl 
the  contents  of  the  Blue  Books  and  Annmj 
Reports  laid  before  Parliament  concerning  t!  i 
British  Museum,  but  those  who  were  acquaints) 
with  them  would  know  that  the  Trustees.!; 
the  Museum  had  been  continually  clamouriii; 
for  more  space  during  a period  of  nearly  fifl 
years.  A certain  portion  of  the  required  spa] 
they  had  at  length  obtained,  but,  he  grieved  o 
say,  it  was  far  from  sufficient  for  the  prop1 
exhibition  of  the  treasures  of  the  Museum,  ai 
not  nearly  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  Depar 
ment  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  ovi 
which,  until  very  recently,  he  had  the  honoi 
of  presiding.  A portion,  and  a very  imports' 
portion,  of  the  sculptures  of  the  British  Muse® 
was  at  the  present  time  buried  in  the  bat 
ment  of  the  building,  which  had  been  apt 
called  the  “sepulchral  basement.”  As  son 
of  his  hearers  would  know,  he  had,  in  tim 
past,  in  other  countries  and  under  other  com 
tions,  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  a discovers 
but  in  those  days  it  never  occurred  to  him  th 
his  last  task  in  connexion  with  the  Britt 
Museum  would  be  to  re-discover  many  of  tha 
sculptures  which,  purchased  with  grants  t 
public  money  during  the  early  part  of  the  pi 
sent  century,  had  been  described  and  engrav: 
at  the  expense  of  the  Trustees,  and  we 
known  and  referred  to  by  every  school 
archaeology  in  Europe, — and  known  1 
better,  too,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  , 
foreign  publics  than  by  the  people  of  tl 
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country.  It  never  occurred  to  him  when  he  was 
digging  up  sculptures  in  Asia  Minor  that  he 
should  afterwards  have  to  reveal  their  very 
existence  to  the  British  public  by  delivering 
these  lectures.  The  Bcreen  was  covered  with  a 
j number  of  drawings  of  a particular  class  of 
| sepulchral  sculptures,  nearly  all  of  which,  in- 
teresting as  they  were,  were  immured  in  the 
I dark  basement  of  the  British  Museum,  unseen 
I uncared  for,  and  blackening  year  by  year  by 
I dust  and  the  smoke-laden  air  of  London.  It 
j was  for  these  unhappy  prisoners,  waiting  for 
( a release  which  never  came,  that  he  confidently 
' invited  the  sympathy  of  his  audience,  for  he 
[ was  convinced  that  the  latter  did  not  include 
, any  of  the  pretentiously  ignorant  people  who 
j scoffed  at  these  remains  as  being  unworthy  of 
notice.  It  would  be  very  difficult,  within  the 
(limit  of  an  hour’s  lecture,  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  quantities  of  sculpture  which  were 
! now  buried  in  the  basement  of  the  Museum. 

1 There  were,  however,  three  main  classes,  viz.. 
((1)  the  Greek  sepulchral  reliefs,  mainly  from 
•the  Elgin  collection;  (2)  the  Roman  sepulchral 
•reliefs,  mainly  from  the  Townley  collection; 
land  (3)  a number  of  what  might  be  called  stray 
(sculptures  of  very  great  interest  in  their  several 
ways.  In  addition,  the  basement  contained  a 

[large  number  of  stones  bearing  Latin  inscrip- 
tions. In  the  present  lecture  he  would  only 
ideal  with  a comparatively  small  portion  of  the 
'great  buried  collection  he  had  thus  briefly 
(described,  namely,  the  Greek  sepulchral  reliefs, 
(reserving  his  notice  of  Roman  sepulchral  sculp- 
tures for  his  subsequent  lectures.  With  regard, 
then,  to  the  Greek  sepulchral  reliefs  or  monu- 
ments, he  would  say  that  they  consisted,  in  a large 
[proportion,  of  stelm.  It  would  be  asked,  “ What 
is  a stole  P ” Students  of  ancient  history  who 
aad  read  their  Thucydides  or  Grote  would  not 
need  to  be  reminded  of  the  nobio  passage  of  the 
>:uneral  oration  of  Pericles  over  the  Athenians 
}allen  in  war,  “ It  is  not  only  by  the  record  of 
•he  stelse.in  their  own  country,  but  by  the  un- 
written record  in  all  countries  that  their 
memory  is  preserved.  Of  illustrious  men  all 
narth  is  the  tomb.”  Those  who  did  not  care 
0 turn  *o  Thucydides  might  see  those  noble 
words,  graven  in  their  original  Greek,  on  the 
iase  of  the  monument  erected  to  Lord  Falkland 
near  Newbury.  Now,  the  illustrious  men  whose 
memories  were  preserved  to  us  in  Greek  history 
tad  no  doubt  their  monuments,  and  monuments 
f the  highest  interest,  at  Athens.  Those  monu- 
ments, alas  ! we  do  not  possess.  But  the  monu- 
ments we  do  possess  were  the  monuments  of  a 
lumber  of  people  less  distinguished  in  history, 
-of  Athenian  citizens,  who  in  their  several 
yalks  of  life  were  supporters  of  Pericles  and 
; ther  great  Athenian  generals.  Many  of  those 
lonuments  bore  representations  of  the  domestic 
fe  of  the  citizens.  There  were  several  varieties 
ilf  the  Greek  stele.  The  most  common  was  a 
>ng  and  narrow  strip  of  marble,  sometimes 
!•  mply  inscribed,  but  frequently  sculptured 
iiometimes  the  top  of  the  stele  was  carved 
ith  the  beautiful  floral  ornament  which  the 
I reeks  called  the  anthemion ; immediately 
elow  that  came  the  name  of  the  person  com- 
memorated, and  on  many  stelm  the  figure  of  the 
WaS  scu^P^are^  in  relief,  sometimes 
luthm  a sunken  panel.  A peculiarity  of 
ie  stele  was  its  extreme  narrowness  in 
rjroportion  to  its  height.  Possibly  that 
'm  naonument  was  in  some  degree 
itecessitated  by  the  law  of  Solon,  who  regu- 
ted  the  size  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  in 
iis  time  and  the  length  of  the  inscriptions  upon 
em.  In  some  instances  the  stelae  were  crowned 
Y pedimental  forms.  Sometimes  they  were 
lulptured  in  the  form  of  a vase,  called  a 
ilkythos.  Some  of  these  were  very  elabo- 
tely  sculptured,  but  in  low  relief,  so  that 
'e  subjects  might  not  interfere  with  the 
tline  of  the  “vase.”  Some  specimens  of 
ms  kind  of  stele  were  in  the  basement  of  the 
i 'itish  Museum,— some  having  lost  their  necks 
d some  their  feet.  Then  there  was  another 
nety,  namely,  that  of  the  heroon  type,  so 
lied  from  their  resemblance  to  the  facades  of 
s heroon  or  small  temples  which  abounded 
i the  mountain  sides  of  Lycia.  These,  then, 
re  the  principal  varieties  of  stelee.  But’ 

Jre  was  another  form  of  sepulchral  rnonu- 
flnt  which  he  had  not  yet  named,  but  of  which 
ere  was  a very  important  class,  many  examples 
ing  in  the  British  Museum,  viz.,  the  form  in 
uch  there  was  a relief  set  in  an  oblong  frame. 

1 now  came  to  a very  important  question,  viz., 
at  was  the  meaning  of  these  sculptured 
lefs  ? Did  the  figures  represent  the  dead  as 


they  were  supposed  to  appear  in  another  world, 
or  as  they  appeared  in  life  ? Or,  were  Borne  of 
the  figures  representative  of  the  living,  and 
others  of  the  dead  P These  were  questions  on 
which  a great  deal  had  yet  to  be  written.  The 
Austrian  Government,  who  took  an  enlightened 
view  of  the  duty  of  a Government  in  the  en- 
couragement of  archteology,  years  ago  projected 
a great  scheme  for  publishing  the  whole  of  the 
Greek  sepulchral  monuments,  with  the  view  of 
facilitating  the  interpretation  of  their  meaning. 
On  this  head  he  referred  his  hearers  to  two 
interesting  reports,  one  published  in  1874  and 
the  other  in  1875,  by  Professor  Conze,  now  of 
the  Museum  at  Berlin,  but  then  of  the  Austrian 
Academy.  At  that  time  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment sent  commissioners  into  all  the  countries 
where  these  Greek  sepulchral  monuments  were 
known  to  be,  as  well  as  to  Athens  and  in  the 
country  round  about  it.  The  Museums  of 
London,  Paris,  Leyden,  and  Berlin,  as  well  as 
private  collections,  were  visited  by  the  com- 
missioners, who  caused  the  whole  of  the 
sepulchral  monuments  which  they  found  to  be 
photographed.  When  the  Commissioners  came 
to  London  it  was  his  (the  lecturer’s)  duty  to 
drag  the  whole  of  the  sepulchral  monuments 
from  their  hiding-place  in  the  basement  of  our 
national  museum,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
photographed.  That  was  a work  involving  a con- 
siderable expenditure  of  time  and  labour,  and, 
of  course,  of  money.  However,  we  might  hope 
chat  the  result  of  all  that  labour  would  be  that 
arcbaxilogists,  instead  of  writing  papers  on  the 
subject  based  upon  imperfect  deductions  from  a 
limited  number  of  examples,  would  be  able  to 
take  the  clear  and  large  view  of  the  subject 
which  would  result  from  a true  induction  from 
a large  number  of  examples.  The  lecturer  then 
went  on  to  point  out,  by  reference  to  the  draw- 
ings exhibited  on  the  screen,  that  many  of  the 
figures  in  relief  may  be  assumed  to  depict 
some  incident  in  the  life  of  the  person  com- 
memorated, or  some  incident  typical  of  his 
calling  or  vocation.  One  of  the  examples  of 
which  a drawing  exhibited  was  a relief,  in  which 
a horseman  was  plunging  a spear  into  his 
prostrate  foe.  This  relief,  as  the  inscription 
upon  it  showed,  was  to  commemorate  one  of 
the  five  horsemen  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Corinth,  somewhere  about  394  B.C.  Another 
relief  exhibited  an  Athenian  youth  seated  on 
the  back  of  a horse  that  was  rearing,  the  rider 
being  represented  as  gently  caressing  the 
animal  to  keep  him  quiet.  Behind  was  a figure 
on  foot.  The  inscription  on  this  monument 
was  metrical,  the  two  first  lines  reading, — 

“ I many  joys  in  youth  with  mates  in  years 
Once  shared.  Now  earth-born,  earth  again  become.” 

These  examples  were  amongst  those  found  in 
the  celebrated  street  of  tombs  in  Athens, — the 
Agia  Triada,  discovered  in  1863.  Other  reliefs 
were  of  a domestic  character,  some  of  them 
representing  apparently  such  subjects  as  a lady 
seated  and  attended  by  her  handmaiden  ; figures 
reclining  at  a banquet,  &c.  Some  of  these 
reliefs  were  figured  in  Mrs.  Mitchell’s  able 
history  of  ancient  Greek  art,  in  which  was  a 
whole  chapter  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
these  Athenian  sculptured  monuments.  Mrs. 
Mitchell’s  remarks  on  the  subject  were  well 
worth  reading.  Many  of  the  family  groups 
depicted  on  these  sculptured  monuments  were 
regarded  as  representing  leave-takings  between 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  that  was  a theory 
which  had  many  adherents.  It  was  a theory 
to  which  he,  the  lecturer,  was  more  or  less 
inclined.  The  latest  German  light  on  the  sub- 
ject was  contained  in  the  large  catalogue  of  the 
wonderful  collection  of  casts  which  had  been 
brought  together  in  the  Museum  of  Casts  at 
Berlin.  In  the  new  edition  of  that  catalogue, 
published  last  year,  the  archaBologist  Wolters 
expressed  his  conviction  that  these  sculptured 
groups  were  in  no  instance  meant  to  represent 
leave-takings  between  the  living  and  the  dead, 
but  were  simply  representative  of  domestic 
affection  among  the  Athenian  families,  and 
related  to  real  life.  Wolters  was  an  archae- 
ologist whose  opinion  was  entitled  to  great 
respect.  These  reliefs  were  of  the  fifth  and 
fourth  centuries  B.C.,  and  were  a faint  echo  or 
reflection  of  the  art  of  Pheidias  and  Praxiteles 
and  their  immediate  followers  or  contempo- 
raries. It  might  be  asked,  “Why  are  all  the 
faces  of  these  figures  so  monotonous  and  so 
similar  in  character?”  That  question  was  a 
very  interesting  one  in  the  study  of  Greek  art. 
The  fact  was  that  the  Greeks  were  opposed  to 
the  realistic  representation  of  public  men  on 
their  monuments.  Their  whole  theory  waB  that 


the  individual  should  be  merged  in  the  State, 
and  that  individual  likenesses  should  be  very 
much  discouraged  if  nob  absolutely  forbidden. 
It  was  this  which  accounted  for  all  the  faces 
of  the  fignres  on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon 
being  similar.  There  were  people  who  be- 
lieved that  the  anoient  Greeks  were  all 
possessed  of  ideally  perfect  and  regular 
features,  but  he  (the  lecturer)  utterly  dis- 
believed such  a thing.  He  believed  that  there 
was  just  as  much  variety  between  the  faces  of 
man  and  man,  and  woman  and  woman,  as  there 
was  amongst  ourselves.  One  proof  of  that 
was  to  be  seen  in  their  masks,  which  repre- 
sented an  infinite  variety  of  expression  of 
feature, — a variety  which  could  only  have 
been  obtained  from  the  faces  of  the  people. 
With  regard  to  the  oblong  reliefs,  the  lecturer 
recommended  his  hearers  to  peruse  an  article 
by  Mr.  Percy  Gardner,  in  a recent  number  of 
the  Journal  oj  the  Hellenic  Society.  In  con- 
clusion, the  lecturer  referred  to  the  Chasronean 
Lion,  a cast  of  which,  taken  at  the  instance  of 
the  British  Museum  some  years  ago  by  a 
formatore  sent  out  for  the  purpose,  at  a 
cost  of  7 01,  -w&t  hidden  in  the  Cimmerian 
darkness  of  the  basement  of  the  British 
Museum.  It  was  quite  possible  for  this 
work  to  be  restored,  and  he  was  surprised 
that  the  Greek  nation  did  not  restore  so 
interesting  a monument  of  their  ancestors. 
Finally,  the  lecturer  referred  to  the  destruc- 
tion, by  the  agency  of  the  lime-kiln,  of 
the  tomb  near  Bargylia,  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
consisted  of  a basement  crowned,  like  the  lion 
tomb  at  Cnidus,  by  a figure  of  Scylla,  half- 
woman,  half-dogs,  of  which  a cast  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  lime-kiln  had  much  to 
answer  for  in  the  destruction  of  ancient  monu- 
ments in  barbarous  countries.  Even  in  this 
highly-civilised  country,  General  Wade,  looking 
for  materials  to  make  a military  road  from 
Newcastle  to  Carlisle  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  could  find  nothing  so  convenient 
for  the  purpose  as  the  great  Roman  wall,  which 
was,  up  to  his  time,  nearly  perfect  with  all  its 
towers  and  battlements. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Institute 
for  the  present  session  was  held  at  Conduit- 
street  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
R.A.  (Vice-President),  occupying  the  chair  in 
the  continued  indisposition  of  the  President. 

Architects’  Remuneration. 

Professor  Kerr  asked  whether  the  attention 
of  the  Council  had  been  drawn  to  the  remarks 
made  by  Baron  Huddleston  on  the  architects’ 
commission  of  five  per  cent.  His  lordship  was 
pleased  to  say  that  he  considered  this  mode  of 
payment  objectionable,  and  thought  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  should  take  up  the  matter. 
Baron  Huddleston’s  opinion  was  entitled  to 
peculiar  attention,  because,  when  at  the  Bar, 
he  was  a very  successful  advocate,  and  no  one 
understood  better  the  way  in  which  a jury 
would  look  at  any  question  of  a commercial 
character.  It  seemed,  however,  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  principle  on  which  the  commis- 
sion was  charged  to  be  that  of  payment  on 
results.  The  Council  might  think  it  advisable 
to  issue  some  sort  of  declaration  on  the  subject, 
as  the  same  remark  was  frequently  made  by 
persons  of  less  importance.  The  schedule  of 
charges  prepared  under  the  presidency  of  Sir 
William  Tite  was  not  understood  to  constitute 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Institute.  It  was  rather 
a declaration  of  custom  arrived  at  after  a 
careful  investigation  by  persons  qualified  to 
enter  into  the  matter.  This  schedule  had  been 
revised  from  time  to  time,  but  never  altered  in 
principle,  and  it  still  stood  as  a declara- 
tion of  the  custom  of  the  profession 
from  a somewhat  early  period.  It  was  also  a 
principle  such  as  was  adopted  in  America, 
France,  and  Germany,  and  no  one  had  since 
suggested  a better  system.  In  some  cases  it 
was  not  remunerative,  while  in  other  cases  it 
was  more  than  remunerative,  and  then  special 
conditions  were  made  in  the  schedule  to  reduce 
the  amount.  The  practical  question  was, 
whether  architects,  as  a matter  of  fact,  were 
found  to  be  inclined  in  any  shape  or  form  to 
run  up  their  clients’  expenses  for  the  sake  of 
their  shilling  in  the  pound.  As  a public  officer 
of  twenty-five  years’  standing,  he  had  come 
across  architects  and  builders  of  all  kinds  and 
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he  had  found  the  former,  as  a rule,  were  a great  1 considered  a failure.  The  Examination  ought 
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deal  too  careful,  being  more  troublesome  to  the 
District  Surveyor  than  builders  upon  questions 
affecting  expense.  The  real  grievance  was  that 
architects  did  not  stand  by  the  schedule  as 
regards  each  other,  but  would  sometimes  exer- 
cise surprising  ingenuity  in  explaining  away  the 
schedule  to  the  disparagement  of  their  profes- 
sional brethren.  The  Couueil  might  take  the 
matter  into  consideration,  and  a carefully- 
prepared  declaration  might  be  issued  in  answer 
to  the  challenge  from  the  Bench. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  thought  the  meeting  must 
appreciate  Professor  Kerr’s  object  in  bringing 
the  matter  forward,  to  clear  the  profession  from 
anything  like  false  aspersions.  But  what  he 
had  said  was  the  most  conclusive  series  of 
reasons  why  the  Council  should  take  no  notice 
of  the  matter.  As  the  old  proverb  said  : “ Qui 
s' excuse  s’ accuse."  It  was  well  known  that  thiB 
pestilent  heresy,  which  at  one  time  was  very 
prevalent,  had  considerably  decreased.  That  it 
would  entirely  disappear  was  too  much  to  hope, 
because  there  were  always  men  who  could  not 
believe  good  of  others. 

Mr.  Henry  Dawson  agreed  that  the  prejudice 
was  dying  away,  and  the  judges  had  invariably 
of  late  years  allowed  the  justice  and  reasonable- 
ness of  the  five  per  cent.  He  remembered  two 
cases  before  Lord  Coleridge,  where  his  lordship 
distinctly  stated  that  custom  was  to  be 
respected,  and  directed  the  jury  to  find  accord- 
ingly. That  being  so  it  would  be  well  not  to 
take  any  notice  of  Baron  Huddleston’s  expres- 
sion of  opinion. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  general  feeling  of 
the  meeting  seemed  to  be  that  no  action  should 
be  taken  by  the  Council.  The  more  people 
knew  of  architects  the  more  fully  would  they 
x-ealise  that  they  were  never  prompted  by  a 
desire  to  augment  their  own  fee  at  the  expense 
of  their  cliente.  The  subject  then  dropped 


The  Architectural  Examination. 

Prof.  Kerr  next  brought  forward  the  matter  of 
which  he  had  given  notice  at  the  last  meeting. 
Since  the  system  of  examination  had  been 
established  for  the  admission  of  Associates, 
fewer  candidates  had  come  forward  than  had 
been  expected,  and  on  the  last  occasion  none 
had  presented  themselves.  It  was  natural  in 
such  a state  of  things  that  an  idea  should  be 
prevalent,  that  the  Examination  was  practi- 
cally a failure.  Candidates  who  had  been 
rejected  complained  that  the  Examination  was 
too  severe,  eccentric,  and  complex,  while  even 
those  who  bad  passed  made  a similar  complaint. 

A singular  thing,  which  bad  alarmed  a good 
many,  occurred  on  the  last  occasion,  when  the 
Ashpitel  Prize  waB  refused.  When  they  re- 
membered Mr.  Ashpitel  and  the  object  he  had 
in  view  in  establishing  that  prize,  no  one  could 
suppose  it  would  have  been  his  wish  to  reserve 
it,  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  young  men 
rising  up  in  the  profession.  He  (the  Pi'ofessor) 
was  always  suspicious  on  the  refusal  of  any 
prize  of  the  kind,  and  he  expressed  his  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  time.  Then  it  was  com- 
plained that  the  Examination  papers  were  not 
published.  It  was  the  universal  rule  to  show 
examinees  what  work  they  had  to  do,  that  the 
Examination  papers  of  the  previous  year  should 
be  published ; but  in  this  case  not  only  were 
the  questions  not  published,  but  the  publication 
was  intentionally  withheld.  The  programme 
to  which  the  young  meu  were  referred  was 
chargeable  with  great  complexity,  discursive- 
ness, and  exaggeration  throughout. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry  rose  to  order.  What 
Professor  Kerr  was  stating  was  extremely 
interesting,  but  he  (Mr.  Barry)  submitted  that 
rhis  was  too  large  a matter  to  be  discussed 
without  notice  at  a non-business  meeting. 

Professor  Kerr  complained  that  just  as  he 
was  about  to  open  the  question  Mr.  Barry,  as 
usual,  called  him  to  order.  (Mr.  Barry,  “ Not 
as  usual.”)  The  examination  extended  practi- 
cally over  a whole  week,  and  covered  the  history 
of  architecture,  mouldings,  sanitary  science, 
plans,  &c.,  besides  an  oral  examination  on  the 
last  day,  and  advice  to  candidates  was  also 
given.  The  list  of  books  was  stated  to  contain 
what  was  absolutely  to  be  read  more  or  less  by 
the  examinee,  aud  extended  to  1S7  volumes, 
besides  encyclopaedias.  Of  these,  forty-four 
volumes  were  in  the  French  language,  six  in  the 
German,  and  twenty  were  Italian.  Any  one 
who  would  go  into  the  matter  would  be 
astounded  at  the  range  of  the  Examination, 
and  would  not  he  surprised  that  it  should  be 


to  be  a contest,  not  for  admitting  candidates,  but 
for  excluding  those  who  were  unfit.  They  had  no 
right  to  exclude  from  this  guild  any  one  who  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  an  architect  pro- 
perly so-called,  while  the  Examination  should 
go  no  further  than  to  prove  that  the  young  man 
was  really  an  architect,  and  not  one  of  those 
youths  whom  they  found  practising  in  surveyor's 
offices.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that 
Mr.  Cates  had  taken  a step  which  he  ventured 
to  think  was  entirely  out  of  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  dangerous.  Mr.  Cates  asked 
the  young  men  to  come  to  his  place  of  business 
by  appointment,  to  receive  from  him  assistance 
and  advice.  Any  one  who  knew  much  about 
academical  examinations  must  be  aware  that  it 
was  contrary  to  rule  to  allow  the  examiners  and 
examinees  to  confer  privately,  and  no  university 
n would  listen  to  such  a proposal  for  a 
moment.  But  the  practical  objection  was  this, 
it  brought  to  bear  upon  the  examination  a 
principle  of  individualism  and  a study  of  the 
peculiar  idiosyncracy  of  mind  exhibited  by  the 
examiner.  As  an  old  academical  hand,  he  knew 
the  dodges  resorted  to  by  students,  and  he 
would  formally  ask  by  what  authority  Mr. 
Cates  had  advertised  these  invitations. 

Mr.  Robert  Walker  rose  to  a point  of  order. 
He  submitted  that  although  Professor  Kerr 
had  a right  to  put  the  question,  he  was  hardly 
in  order  in  raising  the  whole  matter  of  the 
Architectural  Examination.  Referring  to  the 
Professor’s  letter,  which  appeai'ed  in  the 
Builder  of  the  23rd  ult.  (p.  182),  be  thought 
there  were  one  or  two  expressions  in  it  which 
might  be  called  in  question,  and  which  ought 
not  to  have  been  used.  There  had  been  some 
difficulty  in  starting  the  Examination,  and  a 
notice  was  put  in  the  “Kalendar”  of  the 
Institute,  that  Mr.  Cates  would  be  ready  to  see 
any  young  men  who  might  be  in  need  of  advice 
in  regard  to  it.  Therefore,  while  Professor 
Kerr  was  in  perfect  order  in  asking  this  ques- 
tion, he  ought  to  have  done  so  in  a proper 
manner,  and  without  writing  to  the  Builder  in 
the  way  he  had  done. 

Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson  (hon.  secretary)  said 
that  so  long  ago  as  1877  By-law  14  was  enacted, 
whereby  it  was  provided  that  in  March,  1882, 
an  Obligatory  Examination  should  take  place, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  supersede  the 
Voluntary  Examination  held  up  to  that  time. 
In  1879  a special  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  best  means  of  carrying  the  by- 
law into  effect.  On  May  3rd,  1880,  that  com- 
mittee’s report  was  adopted  by  the  Institute, 
and  a committee  appointed  later  by  the  Council 
to  consider  the  whole  subject.  This  committee 
held  nine  meetings,  and  recommended  that  Mr. 
Cates  should  be  requested  to  act  as  chairman 
for  1S80  and  1881,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Council.  Mr.  Cates  had,  therefore,  acted  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  not  only 
in  London,  but  in  Manchester  and  Glasgow. 
They  would  see  in  the  Kalendar  of  the  present 
year  that  any  student  desiring  special  advice 
would  be  received  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  by  previous  appointment, 
who  would  assist  him  to  the  best  of  his  power. 
Professor  Kerr  had  objected  to  this  course,  but 
others  were  of  a different  opinion.  Besides, 
Mr.  Cates  was  not,  technically  speaking,  an 
examiner,  as  he  neither  set  the  papers,  nor 
marked  them  in  London.  On  the  other  band, 
it  was  a great  advantage  that  students  in  diffi- 
culty or  doubt  on  many  questions,  should  be 
able  to  receive  from  so  experienced  a man 
advice  and  assistance.  So  strongly  did  the 
Council  feel  this  that  they  had  that  afternoon 
passed  the  following  resolution  in  reference  to 
Professor  Kerr’s  notice  of  motion  : — 


by  Mr.  Cates,  and  he  would  say  deliberately 
that  the  Institute  owed  that  gentleman  a deep 
debt  of  gratitude  for  having  conducted  the 
examinations.  Professor  Kerr  bad  inquired 
what  had  become  of  the  Voluntary  Examina- 
tion, but  this  had  been  superseded,  as  could  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  minutes.  Considering 
what  Mr.  Cates  had  done  for  the  Institute,  it 
was  cruel  that  any  action  should  have  been 
taken  by  a member  such  as  that  taken  by 
Professor  Kerr. 

Mr.  Aston  Webb,  as  one  of  the  recently- 
appointed  examiners,  said  that  in  order  to  put 
the  young  men  in  the  way  of  preparing  for  the 
Examination,  various  means  had  been  proposed 
by  the  Board,  and  it  was  with  that  view  that 
the  advice  to  candidates  was  drawn  up. 

Mr.  Dawson  thought  that  in  any  future  an- 
nouncements, inserted  by  Mr.  Cates  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  they  should  be  dis- 
tinctly stated  as  being  “ on  behalf  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners.” 

The  Chairman  considered  that  the  members 
■were  indebted  to  Professor  Kerr  for  having 
elicited  the  valuable  remarks  of  the  Hon. 
Secretary.  He  would  not  add  a word  as  to  the 
amount  of  indebtedness  they  were  under  to  Mr. 
Cates  for  what  he  had  done  in  connexion  with 
the  Obligatory  Examination.  He  would,  how- 
ever, carry  away  the  conviction  that  he  should 
send  to  Mr.  Cates  any  young  men  in  whom  he 
had  an  interest,  who  were  preparing  for  the 
Examination. 

Professor  Kerr  said  his  desire  was  that  the 
Examination  should  not  be  a failure. 

Mr.  Barry  added  that  the  figures  of  the 
Voluntary  Examination  in  nineteen  years  were 
as  follows Class  of  Distinction,  3 ; Class  of 
Proficiency,  43  ; Preliminary,  52.  In  the  four 
years  from  1982  to  the  present  time  9G  had  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  64  had  passed. 


“ The  Council  approve  the  action  of  the  London  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Examiners  (Mr.  Arthur  Cates)  in 
having  given  publicity  to  the  ‘ advice  to  architects  ' already 
approved  by  the  Council,  and  published  in  the  Kalendar  of 
1835-6  ; and  cordially  thank  him  for  the  action  he  has 
taken  ; also  for  the  zeal,  unselfishness,  and  ability  with 
which  he  has  always  interested  himself  in  the  advancement 
of  architectural  education. ” 


1 See  BuiiJer,  p,  228,  ante. 


That  was  the  answer  to  Professor  Kerr’s  ques- 
tion, but  he  would  have  scantily  performed  his 
duty  to  one  who  had  rendered  invaluable 
service  to  the  Institute,  did  he  not  take  the 
opportunity  of  expressiughis  individual  opinion. 
Professor  Kerr  had  not  been  present  at  any  of 
the  examinations  held  by  the  Board  under  the 
by-law,  and  was  therefore  not  in  a position  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  conducted.  He  (the  speaker)  had 
attended  several,  and  had  been  struck  with  the 


Swedish  Building  Law. 

Mr.  Alexander  Beazeley,  M.Tnst.  C.E.,  then  ri 
•ead  a paper  on  “ Swedish  Building  Law,”  of  i 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

The  Building  Law  of  Sweden  was  defined  by 
a Royal  Ordinance  (1875),  aud  building  regula- 1 
tions  were  then  framed  by  the  municipal  autho- 
rities of  each  town.  An  abstract  of  the  ordi- 
nance in  the  several  chapters  was  as  follows 
The  first  referred  to  the  regulations,  building 
committee  for  each  town,  and  fines  for  breaches 
of  the  ordinance  or  regulations.  The  second 
contained  sixteen  sections,  dealing  with  build- 
ing plots,  streets,  squares,  quays,  &c.,  together 
with  the  general  laying- out  of  towns,  of  which 
authorised  plans  are  prepared,  and  no  new 
districts  arc  allowed  until  the  plans  of  themr 
have  been  approved  of  by  the  Crown.  The  ' 
third,  sections  17-28,  referred  to  the  sub- 1 
division  of  building  plots,  the  maintenance  of  ( 
boundaries,  levels,  yard-spaces,  building  lines/ 
sanitary  ordinance,  and  number  of  stories  per-: 
mitted  to  dwelling-houses  ; sections  29-33  dealtu 
with  corner  buildings,  external  painting,  cellars,: 
dwelling-rooms,  churches  and  other  buildings^! 
intended  for  the  assemblage  of  large  numbers  j] 
of  people  ; sections  34-36  with  fireproof  walls,  1| 
roofing,  chimneys,  fireplaces,  and  precautions^ 
against  fire;  sections  37-44  included  applieffij 
tion  for  permission  to  build,  duties  of  the  build- 1 
ing  committee  as  to  building-lines,  sanitary* 
arrangements,  and  surface-drainage,  &c.,  andi 
also  referred  to  Government  buildings.  Thel 
fourth  dealt  with  the  responsibility  of  persons* 
building  without  leave  from  the  committee,  thel 
levying  of  fines,  and  various  legal  proceedings 
arising  upon  the  regulations  ; it  also  related  to 
the  employment  of  architects,  their  responsi-J 
bility,  that  of  the  building  owner,  and  the  duty 
of  the  provincial  governors  to  see  the  ordinance 
and  regulations  duly  enforced.  The  building) 
regulations,  based  upon  the  ordinance,  varied 
much  in  different  towns,  and  were  therefore 
dealt  with  by  the  speaker  in  a general  way 
under  the  principal  heads,  any  great  diversity 
being  noticed.  The  heads  were:  — Building 
Plots,  Streets,  Projections  upon  or  over  Streets? 
Yards,  Foundation  Walls,  Height  of  Buildings 
and  Thickness  of  Walls,  Fireproof  Walls 
Chimneys  and  Fireplaces,  Doors  and  Gatei 
ways,  Windows,  Floors  and  Ceilings,  Entrier 
and  Stairs,  Roofs,  Gutters,  &c.,  Concrete  Build i 
ings,  Timber  Buildings,  Theatres,  and  the  Inspect 
tion  of  Buildings.  A building  plot  with  frontage 
less  than  49  ft.  and  area  less  than  from  2,847  ttf 
9,489  square  feet  was  not  allowed  to  be  rebuild 
upon  until  it  had  been  decided  whether _ i' 
should  be  purchased  by  the  town  for  improving 
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wide  and  extensive  range  of  knowledge  displayed  the  dimensions  of  other  plots  ; plots  ot  gre 
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frontage  were  not  so  subject  to  compulsory 
sale.  Side-walks  were  not  to  be  broken  into  by 
carriage- entrances,  &c.,  but  the  gutter  was  to 
be  properly  bridged  where  necessary  to  allow 
vehicles  to  cross  the  side-walk,  which  was  to  be 
from  5 ft.  to  7 ft.  9 in.  wide  in  streets,  and 
Oft.  9 in.  on  squares  and  open  public  places. 
The  minimum  width  of  roadway  must  be  from 
1/  ft.  6 in.  to  23  ft.  5 in.  If  ground  were  not 
wholly  occupied  by  a building,  the  yard-space 
must  equal  at  least  from  one-fifth  to  one-third 
of  its  area.  In  new  quarters,  buildings  were 
not  to  exceed  66  ft.  in  height,  excepting 
churches  and  other  public  buildings.  Openings 
in  fire-proof  walls  were,  in  some  Regulations, 
absolutely  prohibited,  and  in  all  cases  subject 
to  stringent  conditions.  Dwelling-houses  were 
not  allowed  to  have  Mansard  roofs,  roofs  were 
to  be  covered  only  with  tile,  slate,  metal,  or 
other  approved  fire-proof  material.  Straw 
bedding  to  tiles  was  prohibited.  A trap-door, 
sheathed  with  metal,  must  be  provided  in  every 
roof,  and  a ladder  always  under  it.  Theatres 
(must  be  situated  at  least  40  ft.  within  the 
[boundary  of  their  own  ground  on  all  sides  ; or 
lelse  10  ft.  within  the  boundary,  with  fire-proof 
.walls  not  less  than  1 ft.  5^  in.  thick,  having 
but  one  opening,  if  necessary,  at  the  ground- 
llevel  for  exit.  The  inspection  of  new  buildings 
fiwas  to  be  performed  by  one  of  the  Building 
(Committee  and  the  Town  Architect.  The 
drawings  of  each  intended  building  must  be 
ixamined,  as  also  the  proposed  site.  Inspection 
during  the  progress  of  building  had  to  be  made 
jit  eight  stages,  and  notice  given  to  the  Building 
•Committee  when  each  stage  was  reached. 
Mr.  Beazeley  concluded  by  referring  to  matters 
kppertaining  to  light  and  air. 


In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

Mr.  Edmund  Woodthorpe  said  that  in  Mr. 
iieazeley’s  long  paper  much  useful  matter 
iad  been  described  which  might  with  ad 
tantage  be  introduced  into  the  Metropolitan 
Uuilding  Act.  There  were  many  difficulties 
i the  way  of  carrying  out  in  London  an 
ct  which  was  already  arbitrary  enough. 
»ur  own  Act  gave  many  powers,  but  the 
wedish  law  seemed  to  give  more,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  a very  wholesome  and  sensible 
ay  of  dealing  with  buildings  in  a timber 
ountry.  He  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the 
eader  of  the  paper. 

i Mr.  Charles  Fowler  seconded  the  vote,  and 
dded  that  two  of  the  reservations  mentioned 
night  well  be  adopted  in  this  country.  One 
as  that  building  in  a city  should  be  required 
!.  > satisfy  taste,  and  the  other  was  that  chimueys 
ihould  be  reasonably  ornamented.  The  Swedish 
sl-gulationsalso  with  regard  to  easements  seemed 
letter  than  our  own  provisions. 

:•>  Professor  Kerr  asked  Mr.  Beazeley  to  add  to 
i s paper  what  was  the  prevailing  nature  of 
ihildings  in  Sweden.  In  that  country  it 
Ippeared  that  an  old  building,  when  excessively 
it  of  repair,  had  to  be  demolished.  In  England, 
01  the  other  hand,  property  was  so  sacred  that 
n,man  had  a right  to  retain  what  he  pleased  on 
ns  land. 

Mr.  Robert  Walker  remarked  that  the  paper 
) lowed  that  in  Sweden  the  owner  of  the 
■xopert}-  must  employ  an  architect  or  be 
(Sponsible  himself.  Unfortunately  in  London 
•I  the  district  surveyor  could  not  catch  the 
uilder,  and  the  property  fell  under  the 
Bprtgagee  or  the  owner,  there  was  no  remedy 
cept  against  the  builder. 

The  vote  of  thanks  having  been  put  and 
hrried 


! Mr.  Beazeley,  in  replying  to  Professor  Kerr, 

1 d that  the  materials  generally  used  in 
• :'eden  were  brick  and  stone,  and  for  fuller 

ormation  he  would  refer  to  a paper  read  by 
ifn  nearly  three  years  ago,  on  domestic 

2 tidings  in  Southern  Sweden.*  In  remote 
'•  "tricts  nothing  but  timber  was  used.  Repairs 
. ich  amounted  to  rebuilding  or  reconstruc- 
i a were  never  done  upon  old  buildings,  which 

re  not  in  accordance  with  the  building  regu- 
nons,  but  only  such  small  repairs  were  done 
were  necessary  to  keep  them  in  habitable 
idition  for  the  time  being.  In  general,  the 
Latest  care  was  exercised  in  the  building 
.illations,  and  only  those  who  had  studied 
■m  'well  could  see  how  at  every  turn  they 
Girded  against  the  danger  of  fire,  which 
: hied  to  be  the  great  dread  of  the  Swedish 
ms.  The  convenience  of  the  private  owner 
l to  give  way  in  Sweden  to  the  general 
efit  and  convenience  of  the  whole  population. 

* See  Builder,  April  28, 1883,  p.  683. 


NEW  HOUSES  AND  FLATS  AT 
KENSINGTON. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
The  second  Saturday  afternoon  visit  for  the 
present  session  of  the  Architectural  Associa- 
tion to  buildings  in  progress  was  made  last 
Saturday,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  George  & Peto,  and  Messrs.  Peto 
Bros.,  the  builders,  to  the  houses  in  course  of 
erection  in  Collingham-gardens.  There  were 
four  houses  visited,  each  in  different  stages  of 
progress,  from  one  which  was  just  ready  for  the 
roof  (one  principal  being  fixed)  to  the  last 
house  which  was  finished  fit  for  occupation. 
The  houses  are  being  built  with  thin  Acton  red 
bricks,  with  Doulton  white  terra-cotta  dressings, 
the  roofs  being  covered  with  Ashton  & Green’s 
green  Westmoreland  slates,  which  are  graduated 
in  size  from  the  eaves  to  the  ridge.  The  houses, 
which  are  of  interesting  and  quaint  design’ 
decidedly  Flemish  in  character,  were  carefully 
studied  by  the  members.  The  plan  of  each 
varies,  a feature  in  all  the  houses  being  made 
of  the  entrance-hall,  which  is  approached  by  a 
lobby  from  the  front  door,  the  staircase  being 
placed  in  an  adjoining  space  slightly  screened 
off  the  hall ; a very  picturesque  treatment  is 
obtained  by  this  means.  The  reception-rooms 
are  so  arranged  as  to  have  ingle  nooks  or 
large  recesses,  with  mullioned  windows  break- 
ing the  straight  line  of  the  walls.  The  rich 
detail  of  the  wooden  panelling,  staircases,  man- 
telpieces, and  ceilings  was  especially  noted. 
All  the  reception-rooms  have  high  wooden  panels, 
some  in  wainscot  and  some  painted.  The  mantel- 
pieces are  principally  carved  oak  ; in  one  of  the 
entrance-halls  the  mantel-piece  is  of  Ham  Hill 
stone.  One  of  the  houses  contained  a very 
interesting  ceiling  executed  in  selenitic  plaster, 
carved  in  situ,  the  plaster  being  put  up  about  a 
yard  at  a time,  the  pattern  being  transferred  to 
the  plaster  and  carved  before  the  plaster  set. 
Most  of  the  other  ceilings  are  elaborately 
panelled.  Some  of  the  hall  ceilings  are  of 
wood.  All  the  windows  have  clear  glass  lead- 
hght  glazing,  the  casements  being  hung  to 
wooden  frames  set  inside  the  terra  - cotta 
mullion.  The  buildings  form  a pleasant  relief 
to  the  regulation  pattern  stucco  fronts 
which  abound  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. 

I he  members  passed  from  Collingbam  - 
gardens  to  the  blocks  of  fiats  being  built  from 
the  designs  of  Messrs.  Flockhart  & Wallace,  in 
the  Earlsfield-road.  Mr.  Wallace  met  the  party 
and  conducted  them  over  the  buildings.  The 
buildings  are  arranged  so  that  two  complete 
flats  occupy  each  floor,  approached  by  an  ample 
staircase  of  Wilkes’s  Eureka  concrete,  which  is 
placed  in  a recess  open  and  carried  up  to  the 
roofs.  The  flats  consist  of  two  reception-rooms, 
five  bedrooms,  kitchen,  baih-room,  stores,  &c., 
with  separate  coal  and  wine  cellars  in  the  base- 
ment for  each  flat,  and  box-rooms  in  the  roofs. 
The  kitchens  have  communication  with  a lift 
for  delivery  of  stores,  and  a dust-shoot,  and  are 
arranged  with  good  entrance-halls  and  well- 
lighted  passages.  The  rooms  average  16  ft. 
square  ; each  flat  has  a fireproof  floor.  There 
seems  to  be  a good  demand  for  this  class  of 
building  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kensington, 
all  the  flats  in  the  finished  blocks  being  let  and 
occupied. 


SEWER  VENTILATION. 

SiR,— In  the  abstract  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
on  sewer  ventilation,  which  appears  in  your 
issue  of  the  13th  inst.,  it  is  stated,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  use  of  charcoal  in  the  sewers  of 
Croydon,  that  it  had  been  tried  and  finally 
abandoned  in  consequence  “ of  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  charcoal  dry,  and  therefore  effi- 
cient.” 

I wish  to  point  out  that,  in  the  course  of  my 
experience,  I have  largely  used  charcoal  for 
sewer  ventilation,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the 
spiral  arrangement  which  has  been  extensively 
used  in  the  application  of  charcoal  for  deodoris- 
ing the  air  escaping  from  sewers.  In  the  case 
of  Croydon,  where  for  ten  years  I was  in  charge 
of  the  works,  and  for  four  years  subsequently 
was  a member  of  the  Urban  Sanitary  Authority, 
there  is  not  one  particle  of  evidence  to  show 
that  charcoal  ever  impeded  the  ventilation.* 


* On  reference  to  our  article,  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
expressly  stated  our  own  conviction  that  the  spiral  tray 
arrangement  would  not  impede  ventilation. — Ed. 


The  charcoal  was  removed  from  the  sewers 
upon  the  joint  recommendation  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  and  the  Surveyor,  in  a report 
presented  to  the  Croydon  Local  Board  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1876,  on  the  utility  of  charcoal  in  sewer 
ventilators,  when  they  stated  with  regard  to 
the  ventilators  that  “ the  best  consist  of 
circular  spiral  wire  trays,  on  which  the 
charcoal  is  placed  and  kept  fairly  dry  at 
all  times.  In  the  others,  the  charcoal  is  laid 
upon  flat  wire  trays,  placed  zig-zag  in  the 
ventilators,  and  in  most  of  these  the  charcoal 
gets  saturated  with  the  wet  off  the  roads,  and 
is  rendered  useless  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  intended.  In  the  parish  there  are  245  of  the 
spiral  ventilators,  and  460  of  the  others.”  Then 
they  recommend  that  the  charcoal  should  be 
removed,  as,  in  their  opinion,  the  ventilation 
would  be  improved  thereby,  and  they  went  on 
to  state  that  “ an  offensive  ventilator  indicates 
an  imperfect  sewer,  and  the  true  remedy  is  to 
alter  the  condition  of  the  sewer,  and  not  to  seek 
to  render  its  emanations  harmless  by  charcoal.” 

I may  mention  that  at  this  period,  beyond  the 
large  number  of  ventilators  upon  the  public 
sewers, — the  number  in  the  report  representing 
one  to  every  200  yards  of  sewers, — every  house 
in  the  district  had  one  or  more  ventilating  pipes 
communicating  with  the  house-drain ; the 
latter  communicated  with  the  sewer  without 
the  intervention  of  a trap,  so  that  the  house- 
drain  ventilators  served  also  the  purpose  of 
ventilators  for  the  public  sewers,  the  total 
number  of  openings  for  ventilation  by  this 
means  being  equal  to  one  opening  in  every 
12  yards  of  sewer. 

Since  the  removal  of  the  charcoal  from  the 
ventilators  in  Croydon,  thousands  of  pounds 
have  been  expended  in  improving  the  sewers, 
providing  flushing  arrangements,  and  enormous 
quantities  of  disinfectants  are  regularly  applied 
iu  these  open  ventilators,  so  that  when  there 
are  not  stinks  arising  from  decomposing  matter, 
the  nose  reminds  one  of  their  presence  by  the 
powerful  odour  of  the  disinfectants.  Neither 
has  the  removal  of  the  charcoal  from  the  ven- 
tilators in  Croydon  been  attended  with  any 
success  from  a sanitary  point  of  view.  There 
have  been  more  complaints  of  the  nuisance 
arising  from  the  unprotected  ventilators  in  any 
one  week  since  the  removal  of  the  charcoal,  than 
thei’ewere  in  the  whole  of  the  ten  years  while 
the  charcoal  was  in  full  use  in  the  sewers.  The 
vital  statistics  of  the  year  1873,  when  charcoal 
was  in  full  use  in  the  sewers  of  Croydon,  are 
far  more  favourable  than  those  of  the  year 
1885.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  case 
of  Croydon  a great  alteration  has  been  made  in 
the  system  by  the  interposition  of  a trap 
between  the  sewer  and  the  house-drain,  which, 
when  supplied  with  a proper  aii--opening,  is  no 
doubt  an  enormous  sanitary  advantage  and 
security  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  house ; but 
it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  the  trapping  of 
these  house-drains,  in  the  case  of  Croydon, 
has  greatly  diminished  the  amount  of  previous 
ventilation,  which  seems  to  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  Sanitary  Authority,  as  no  ade- 
quate provision  has  been  made  in  substitution 
of  the  lai’ge  amount  of  ventilation  which  has 
been  stopped  so  far  as  the  public  sewars  are 
concerned. 

I may  add  that  I have  no  interest  whatever 
in  advocating  the  use  of  charcoal,  as  the  venti- 
lators which  I invented  are  open  to  any  person 
to  manufacture  or  use,  but  I can  safely  say 
that  I have  found  charcoal  most  efficacious  in 
preventing  noxious  effluvia  escaping  from  open 
ventilators.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  have  set  their  face 
against  the  use  of  it,  and  have,  in  more  than 
one  instance  which  has  come  under  my  notice, 
recommended  its  removal  from  the  ventilators  ; 
but  after  a trial  of  the  absence  of  the  charcoal 
the  authorities  have  been  only  too  glad  to 
again  revert  to  its  use,  without  any  evil  con- 
sequences, but  with  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage in  preventing  the  escape  of  noisome  air. 

I do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say  that  char- 
coal will  meet  all  the  difficulties  of  sewer  venti- 
lation, or  that  it  is  the  only  mode  by  which  air 
escaping  from  sewei-s  can  be  dealt  with,  as  with 
the  advance  of  scientific  know-ledge  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  effectually 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  ventilation  of 
sewers  if  the  money  is  forthcoming  for  the 
purpose ; but  in  many  small  districts  which 
cannot  affoi'd  a large  expenditure  of  money,  the 
use  of  charcoal  is  simple  and  efficacious. 

Baldwin  Latham, 

M.  Inst.  C.E.,  F.G.S.,  &c. 
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"THE  PRACTICAL  SURVEY  OF  WORKS 
IN  PROGRESS.” 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ninth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  present 
session  was  held  at  Conduit-street  on  the  12th 
instant,  Hr.  C.  R.  Pink  (President)  in  the 
chair.  , 

The  following  new  members  were  elected  : 

Messrs.  A.  B.  Clement,  Horace  L.  Field,  Edward 
Boehmer,  Arthur  E.  Bartlett,  George  Bridge, 
Charles  H.  Daniel,  T.  A.  Alien,  Alfred  A. 
Webbe,  Robert  Reid,  E.  0.  Thomas,  and  Arthur 
E.  Vickers. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Alfred 
Newman  for  kindly  permitting  the  members  to 
visit  his  forges. 

Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton  then  read  a paper 
on  “ The  Practical  Survey  of  Works  in  Pro- 
gress.” At  the  outset  he  spoke  of  the  respon- 
sibility which  the  architect  ought  to  feel  in 
being  the  sole  arbitrator  between  the  builder 
and  employer  as  to  the  correct  carrying  out  of 
the  specification  and  drawings.  If  he  were 
asked  for  a motto,  he  would  suggest  one  based 

on  the  well-known  advertisement,  "If  you^ ask 

for  Somebody’s  Starch  see  that  yon  get  it,”  for 
architects  were,  perhaps,  too  often  in  the  habit 
of  asking  for  “ the  best”  of  everything  in  their 
specifications ; bnt  did  they  always,  when  the 
works  were  being  executed,  see  that  their 
clients  always  got  it  ? Although  most 
contracts  stipulated  that  the  contractor  was 
to  be  responsible  for  the  proper  setting- 
out  of  all  work,  the  architect  should  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  checking  the 
setting-out,  as  no  work  which  had  been  pulled 
about  and  adapted  was  so  sound  as  that  which 
had  been  correctly  carried  out  from  the  start. 
After  arranging  with  the  builder  as  to  what 
parts  of  the  site  might  be  used  for  the  storage 
of  materials,  and  the  disposition  of  any  tem- 
porary workshops  or  sheds  that  might  be 
necessary  (taking  care,  if  the  ground  sloped, 
to  have  the  water  for  the  builder’s  use  laid  on 
to  a point  below  the  building,  so  that  in  the  not 
unusual  event  of  waste  of  water  through  the 
tap  being  left  running  the  water  would  not  soak 
into  the  foundations),  the  next  point  to  be  dealt 
with  was  the  important  one  of  the  foundations. 

Of  course,  the  greatest  amount  of  care  should 
be  exercised  in  settling  whether  the  best  foun- 
dation possible  had  been  obtained.  In  judging 
this,  experience  was  everything,  and  every 
opportunity  should  be  taken  of  gaining  this 
experience  by  noting  every  section  that  was 
made, — such  as  when  main  Bewers  are  laid 
through  towns,  for  instance,  or  on  the  occasion 
of  any  other  excavation,  a careful  note  beine 
made  of  the  various  strata  exposed.  It  would 
be  of  great  service  if  it  were  possible,  by 
paying  a small  fee,  to  see  a record  of  the 
sections  made  by  the  various  boards  of  works 
in  forming  their  sewers.  As  had  often  been 
said,  the  streets  of  London  formed  a most 
valuable  school  of  practical  experience  in 
building  if  architects  only  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  which  the  constant  re- 
building and  alterations  afforded.  During  the 
dry  weather  last  summer  great  damage  was 
done  to  the  houses  on  the  southern  side  of  London 
built  on  the  clay,  owing  to  the  serious  settle- 
ments caused  by  shrinkage.  The  question  as  to 
the  depth  that  foundations  in  the  clay  should  be 
carried  was  a very  difficult  one,  and  in  his  (Mr. 
Appleton’s)  opinion,  in  most  instances  of  build- 
ings on  the  clay  the  foundations  were  not  carried 
deep  enough.  It  would  be  interesting  to  note 
the  depth  to  which  the  surface- cracks  that 
appeared  each  year  penetrated,  and  whether 
there  was  any  movement  in  the  clay  below  those 
cracks.  It  had  been  suggested  that  when  clay 
overlied  gravel  there  was  a constant  washing 
of  the  clay  into  the  gravel  through  Bnch  cracks, 
and  that  the  landslips  that  could  be  seen,  for 
instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  One  Tree- 
hill,  Sydenham  (where  tons  of  clay  fell  every 
year),  were  caused  in  that  way,  the  accumula- 
tion of  debris  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  not  being 
enough  to  account  for  the  mass  of  clay  that  had 
fallen.  In  clay  districts  it  was  usual  to  allow 
concrete  to  be  made  of  burned  ballast,  but  the 
advisability  of  this  was  very  doubtful,  the  clay- 
ballast  being  so  uncertain  in  character,  some 
of  it  going  back  to  clay  after  a few  years  had 
passed.  The  precaution  of  cooling  cement 
before  using  it  should  always  be  adopted.  The 
next  step  in  the  building  was  the  brickwork. 
The  selection  of  the  bricks  was  often  a difficult 
task.  Autumn  and  Bpring  made  bricks  were  ] 
said  to  be  better  than  bricks  made  in  the  j 


summer,  as  the  latter,  being  dried  more  quickly 
before  being  burned,  were  liable  to  flake.  It 
the  facing-bricks  were  of  different  quality  to 
the  other  bricks  care  should  be  taken  to  get 
bricks  to  match  the  facing-bricks  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  size,  so  that  the  work  might  settle 
evenly.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
heading  bricks  used  for  facing  were  tailed  in, 
and  not  snapped.  In  building  hollow  walling,  1 
was  very  difficult  to  make  the  bricklayers  work 
with  a lath,  to  keep  the  cavity  clean,  and  the 
utility  of  thehollow  space  was  often  destroyed  by 
the  quantity  of  mortar  that  was  allowed  to  drop 
which,  collecting  on  the  iron  ties,  conducted  the 
wet  and  thus  destroyed  the  value  of  the  hollow 
space.  In  very  few  cases  that  he  (Mr.  Apple- 
ton)  had  noticed  was  any  care  taken  to  preserve 
the  iron  ties  from  rusting,  What  would  be  the 
strength  of  hollow  walls  some  fifty  years  old 
when  the  ties  were  rusted  through  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  : perhaps  the  two  parts  of  the 
wall  would  continue  to  hang  together  for  old 
association’s  sake  even  then.  As  a rule,  red 
bricks  were  very  porous,  and  in  certain  parts  of 
the  walls  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  damp  from 
spreading.  For  that  reason  it  was  always 
advisable  to  put  a damp  course  in  the  chimney 
just  where  the  chimney  came  through  the 
roof.  This  should  always  be  formed  of  slate 
in  cement.  In  all  the  cases  of  chimney-stacks 
blown  down  by  the  wind  that  he  (Mr.  Apple- 
ton)  had  noticed,  the  failure  had  always  been 
where  some  change  in  the  material  occurred, 
such  as  a stone  band  or  string-course,  aud  that 
was  a point  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  designing 
chimney-stacks.  Parapets  to  party-walls  of 
red  bricks  should  always  have  a hard  stone 
coping  to  prevent  wet  soaking  down.  There 
was  another  point  that  should  always  be  looked 
closely  to  in  brickwork,  viz.,  to  see  the  walling 
kept  well  flushed  up.  Grouting  was  apt  to 
make  the  facing  in  a mess,  but  it  was  a capital 
method  for  making  solid  work.  It  was  very 
essential  to  keep  the  work  going  up  equally  all 
round,  so  as  to  prevent  unequal  settlement  and 
cracks.  This  was  difficult  to  do  when  there 
was  stonework  or  other  materials  to  be  built  in  ; 
but  these  should  be  ready  as  wanted.  The 
effect  of  fiost  on  brickwork  in  progress  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  work  should  be 
stopped  in  frosty  weather.  If  the  sun  was 
bright  during  the  day  and  the  frost  sharp  at 
night  more  damage  was  done  than  when  the 
weather  was  more  uniformly  cold.  The  coke- 
breeze  concrete  blocks  and  lintels,  which  were 
much  better  than  the  wooden  lintels,  wood- 
bricks,  &c.,  Bhould  be  made  under  cover  during 
very  cold  weather,  as  the  frost  greatly  affected 
them.  In  cleaning  down  the  walls  when  the 
scaffolds  were  struck  the  facing  should  never  be 
scrubbed  with  a brick,  — a very  favourite 
method  with  the  bricklayer.  It  would  be  very 
useful  if  a simple  formula  could  be  devised  for 
enabling  architects  to  readily  test  the  chemical 
composition  of  mortar.  In  regard  to  the  stone- 
work of  a building,  the  principal  points  to  be 
looked  after  were  the  bedding  of  the  stone  on  the 
natural  quarry-bed,  and  the  working  of  the 
bedding-joints  so  as  to  make  the  stones  bed  per- 
fectly level.  In  bedding  stones  the  cement  should 
not  be  brought  to  the  face,  but  a thin  strip 
of  stone-dust  mortar  should  be  put  on  the  edge, 
to  prevent  the  cement  staining  the  stone  with 
efflorescence.  In  bedding  stone  piers  the  beds 
should  always  be  worked  perfectly  level.  Some 
masons,  to  produce  a fine  joint,  would  work  the 
bed  slightly  hollow,  the  general  result  being 
that  the  stone  flushes, — i.e.,  it  splits  off  at  the 
ed"es.  For  piers  Mr.  Appleton  preferred  lead 
alf  over.  Some  architects  used  strips  of  lead 
and  fine  mortar,  but  he  could  not  help  thinking 
that  a mistake,  and  he  thought  a great  fault  in 
modern  stonework  was  the  attempt  to  produce 
a fine  joint.  In  fixing  wooden  principals  on 
stone  corbels  or  shafts,  the  wood  should  not  be 
dowelled  to  the  stone,  for  the  constant  vibra- 
tion of  the  roof  had  a tendency  to  crack  the 
Bt-one,  and  he  had  known  two  instances  of 
corbels  falling  from  that  cause.  The  timber  in 
a building  was  always  a difficult  thing  for  a 
young  architect  to  judge.  A very  useful 
manual,  called  “ The  Timber-Merchant  and 
Builder’s  Yade  - Mecum  ” gives  the  timber 
marks.  The  principal  source  of  trouble  was, 
of  course,  shrinkage.  That  was  a thing  which 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  guard  against,  and 
on  that  account  he  (Mr.  Appleton)  always 
tried  to  use  as  few  wooden  partitions  as  possible, 
and  in  the  construction  of  these  he  looked  care- 
fully to  the  way  in  which  they  were  braced. 
They  should,  whenever  possible,  cross  the 


joists  ; if  they  ran  parallel,  they  should  rest  on  I 
bridging  in  preference  to  bearing  on  a single  jj 
j0i3t.  There  was  a notion  that  partitions  were  fl 
well  able  to  carry  themselves  and  a floor  or  two  H 
besides.  If  that  was  the  intention  of  the  U 
designer  of  the  building  the  partitions  should  9 
alwavs  be  detailed,  and  not  left  to  the  builder  B 
to  truss.  Iron  was  taking  the  place  of  | 
wood  for  wall-plates,  the  joists  being  notched  | 
on  the  iron  plate,  and,  no  donbt,  forming  a | 
capital  tie  to  the  walls.  As  soon  as  the  roofs  j 
were  covered  the  drains  should  be  put  m.  o 
Cement  joints  should  always  be  made,  and  the-  | 
pipes  bedded  on  concrete.  The  fall  should  be  a 
even  throughout,  except  just  in  front  of  the  4 
svphon,  where  the  fall  should  be  increased.  . 
The  architect  himself  should  always  check  the 
fall  of  the  drain,  and  take  nothing  for  granted.  .|| 
The  minimum  fall  for  house-draius  was  1 in.  in  :|i 
10  ft.  The  quality  of  the  drain-pipes  should  be  f 
looked  to,  the  London-made  goods  being  the 
best.  In  plastering,  the  best  plan  waB  to  run  i>| 
all  the  lime.  Bad  plaster-work  was  one  of  the  ,'lj 
most  unfortunate  things  with  which  a housed 

could  be  afflicted,  especially  for  the  ceilmg-work.  .ji 

There  seemed  to  be  an  idea  amongst  some  that  t( 
the  sand  for  plastering  need  not  be  so  clean.  :|i 
as  that  used  for  mortar ; but  that  was  a great,  t 
mistake.  It  was  also  essential  that  there  should  d 
be  no  salt  in  the  sand.  Plastering  should  be  < 
carefully  watched,  to  see  that  the  work  was  not  o 
made  too  thick  ; f in.  was  the  usual  maximum  rj 
thickness  allowed.  The  plastering  should  be  - 
carried  down  to  the  floor  behind  skirtings,  as  it-. 3 
would  stop  vermin.  The  joinery-work  being  |i 
always  prepared  at  workshops,  it  was  necessary  i 
to  visit  these,  to  see  the  work  being  prepared. Jr 
When  the  doors  were  roughed  out  they  should  n 
never  be  stacked;  against  a wall,  as  it  ren-n- 
dered  them  liable  to  wind.  In  most  specifica-a 
tionB  all  the  joinery  is  described  as  " yellownl 
deal”;  but  pine  panels  stood  best,  and  werer 
therefore  most  to  be  commended,  except  wheretl 
the  work  was  required  to  be  stained.  The:, 
plumbing  and  hot-water  service  should  be  set* 
out  on  a detail  drawing.  This  would  be  a use-o 
ful  drawing  for  reference  if  anything  wentn 
wrong.  In  sanitary  plumbing  he  always  pre-<( 
ferred  to  have  a plumber  who  could  be  trusted,-!! 
and  he  thought  that  this  work  should  always^ 
appear  in  a separate  trade  from  that  of  the! 
constructive  plumbing.  As  a general  principle- 
it  was  best  for  the  pipes  to  be  arranged  witbt 
the  idea  that  it  might  happen  that  at  someii 
future  time  they  would  want  looking  at.  The) 
pipe-casings  might  appear  rather  obtrusive?? 
but  they  saved  a great  deal  of  damage  if  any-i; 
thing  had  to  be  got  at.  Hot-water  serviceej 
required  careful  arranging.  He  preferred  the  I 
circulating  cistern  fixed  below  in  preference  - 
placing  it  in  the  roof;  but  it  would  be  as  weir 
to  see  that  the  cistern  was  clean  before  the. 
manhole  was  fastened  down,  for  he  had  hearm 
of  an  instance  where  a family  suffered  frond 
lead  poisoning  through  the  plumber  fastening-! 
the  manhole  down  with  a quantity  of  red  leao 
in  the  cistern  ; of  course  it  was  the  last  place; 
that  was  thought  of,  and  it  coBt  1201.  to  disl 
cover.  Gas-pipes  should  never  be  fixed  between 
stud  partitions,  as  very  serious  accidents  baci 
happened  from  the  space  in  stud  partition? 
getting  full  of  gas  and  exploding.  In  glazmgi. 
the  quality  of  the  glass  should  be  checked,; 
Plate-glass  edges  should  be  blacked  and  tm 
"lass  sprigged.  Lead  light  glazing  was  rarely 
water-tight,  and  required  well  supporting  witt 
bars.  In  making-up  the  grounds  and  laying? 
out  the  garden  the  architect  (if  he  had  tht 
direction  of  this  work)  should  take  care  to, 
carry  the  land  drains  with  a good  fall  trorc 
the  house ; these  drains  should  not  be  con 
nected  with  the  rain  - water  system  withon, 
passing  an  inspection-box,  as  they  frequent!: 
became  choked  with  roots,  and  througv 
these  pipes  the  roots  got  into  the  glazed  draini: 
Having  thus  noted  a few  of  the  points  tha 
occurred  in  surveying  a building  in  progresn 
Mr.  Appleton  said  the  point  he  wanted  to  rais: 
for  discussion  was  " What  was  the  best  wai 
of  obtaining  experience  in  judging  materials  an 
workmanship?”  That  was  knowledge  whict 
could  not  be  obtained  from  books  or  in  a 
office,  and  could  only  be  picked  up  on  tfc 
works.  The  question  of  the  number  of  times  , 
building  should  be  visited  must,  of  courso 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  work,  but,  as ; 
rule,  the  visits  ought  to  be  sufficiently  numerow 
that  no  part  of  the  work  was  covered  up  wit* 
out  its  having  been  seen  by  the  architect,  an: 
after  each  visit,  a note  should  be  made  of  t : 
progress  of  the  work  up  to  the  date  of  v 
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survey,  the  number  of  workmen  employed,  the 
value  of  the  work  done,  and  of  any  alteration 
made.  The  latter  should  also  be  noted  on  the 
office  drawings  if  they  involved  a change  of 
plan  or  elevation,  and  on  the  specification  if 
they  involved  questions  of  material.  The 
report  should  also  note  any  detail  drawings 
that  should  be  prepared  to  keep  the  work  going 
m proper  sequence,  and  should  include  a refer- 
ence to  the  time  remaining  for  completion  up  to 
the  date  fixed  in  the  contract.  If  any  allowance 
should  be  made  on  account  of  the  weather,  that 
also  should  be  noted  in  the  report.  In  some 
concluding  remarks  Mr.  Appleton  referred  to 
the  great  value  of  the  Saturday  afternoon 
visits  of  the  Association  to  works  in  progress, 
and  urged  the  value  of  the  practice  of  com- 
mitting to  writing  a description  of  what  was 
seen,  and  gave  some  useful  hints  for  the  keeping 
of  a “ common-place  book,”  and  for  the  writing 
of  specifications.  As  to  the  latter  he  urged 
•exactness  and  fulness.  “Do  not,”  he  said, 

, ^e.,atra^  making  the  specification  too 
•detailed ; a little  trouble  at  the  beginning  saves 
a world  of  anxiety  at  the  end.  Mean  what  you 
say,  and  know  what  you  mean  and  want.” 


The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
! referred  to  Mr.  Appleton’s  paper  as  one  of  the 
many  valuable  benefits  the  members  had 
received  from  him,  and  when  he  remembered 
their  hon.  secretary’s  multifarious  duties,  he 
could  scarcely  conceive  how  the  time  could  be 
spared  for  the  preparation  of  such  a paper, 
i Dealing  with  visits  to  buildings  in  progress 
i there  were,  of  course,  the  students’  visit  and 
I the  architects’  business  visit.  For  the  student 
i he  would  emphasise  the  advice  that  he  should 
[•observe  everything,  noting  or  sketching  every 
i detail  possible,  and  conferring  with  the  master 
. workman  on  all  occasions.  There  were  many 
1 phrases  in  specifications  which  were  not  clearly 
understood  by  young  architects,  and  he  would, 
l therefore,  advise  the  student  to  take  the  first 
[opportunity  of  finding  out  what  they  really 
smeant.  Turning  to  the  architects’  business  visit, 
lit  was  essentially  necessary  that  sometimes  no 
1 notice  should  be  given  of  the  time.  Then 
as  soon  as  he  got  on  the  works,  he  should 
.mount  the  scaffolding;  and,  thirdly,  when 
be  had  made  up  his  mind  on  any  point  on 
which  a difference  of  opinion  existed,  he  should 
;not  then  further  argue  the  matter.  The  number 
of  visits  must  vary  with  the  class  of  work,  but 
they  should  certainly  be  made  at  the  com- 
imencement  of  each  important  stage  of  the 
building  operations ; while  it  was  important 
-that  each  class  of  material  should  be  examined 
oetore  being  used.  Dealing  with  the  materials, 
me  testing  of  cement  and  lime  was  a difficult 
matter,  but  it  was  an  important  point  that 
■'hey  should  be  as  fine  as  possible.  To  avoid 
mortar  blowing  it  should  be  seen  that  the  lime 
rnd  been  slaked  a day  before  use,  and  that  the 
cabourer  did  not  leave  unslaked  lime  scattered 
Hbont.  As  to  timber,  his  experience  was  that 
ivhat  was  imported  got  worse  and  worse  every 
fe.ar-  Timber  with  dart  shakes  should  be 
►ejected,  but  sometimes  a mistake  might  be 
Inade  about  timber  being  sappy  by  lookin" 
yly  at  fche  dark  colour  of  the  outside  wood° 

'?  was  important  to  keep  the  deals  and 
jmber  out  of  the  sun.  Spotty  timber  was 
early  always  bad,  and  might  produce  dry-rot. 

•le  knew  an  instance  where  within  four  months 
■t  the  erection  of  a building,  the  whole  joinery 
ras  destroyed  to  a height  of  4 ft.  from  the 
round-floor.  Not  all  knots  were  bad;  but 
>ead  knots  were  very  bad  indeed.  In  putting 
limbers  into  a building,  hardly  one  would 
■e  found  without  a camber,  and  in  putting 
;i  joists  or  beams  it  was  important  that 
tie  timber  should  camber  upwards.  Pro- 
iictmg  •work  should  be  protected;  this  was 
itten  disregarded,  the  labourer  coming  after- 
lards,  scraping  plinths  and  strings,  and 
reakmg  and  destroying  the  surfaces.  With 
Jgard  to  bedding  stone  columns,  he  knew  an 
cchitect  who  had  iron  rings  made  the  exact 
Jiameter  of  the  column.  A soft  mortar  bed 
as  spread  within  the  ring,  which  was  1*  in. 

Jde  by  a w thick;  tte  ring  was  then  taken 

(.t,  the  stone  laid,  and  the  joints  afterwards 
i led  in. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Clarkson  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
'Mr.  Appleton.  There  was  a stage,  he  con- 
acred,  in  setting  out  work  where  checking 
as  injurious.  As  to  the  foundations,  trial- 
lies  seemed  a most  rational  arrangement, 
icause  sites  were  sometimes  hollow,  and  walls 
id  to  be  carried  down  to  a great  depth.  The 


question  of  intercepting  land-water  was  a diffi- 
cult one,  and  occasionally  required  some  in- 
genuity. A 8 to  hollow  walls,  he  agreed  with 
what  had  been  said  about  iron  ties  ; there  was 
uo  reason  why  a piece  of  wrought  iron  galva- 
nised should  not  last  a couple  of  generations. 
Hie  best  way  to  clean  out  the  core  was  boldly  to 
leave  openings  about  18  in.  wide,  at  intervals. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks, 
adding  that  the  paper  was  of  so  encyclopedic 
a character  that,  by  the  time  it  had  reached  the 
plumber,  he  had  forgotten  what  had  been  said 
about  the  builder.  Hollow  walls,  he  agreed, 
conveyed  sound,  and  that  sometimes  of  an  un- 
pleasant description,  and  if  Mr.  Appleton  had 
told  them  of  some  cure,  he  would  have  merited 
their  deepest  gratitude.  At  the  same  time 
they  should  avoid  putting  a hollow  wall  between 
two  adjacent  houses,  and  if  they  had  done  so 
the  best  course  to  pursue  was  to  fill  up  the 
hollow  with  dry  sand.  As  to  joints,  he  knew 
many  stone-built  houses  in  Northamptonshire 
where  one  had  to  look  closely  to  see  the  joints. 
Returning  to  the  question  of  hollow  walls,  he 
was  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  amount  of 
moisture  which  went  down. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  said  that  the  paper  re- 
minded him  of  the  charming  book  entitled 
Round  the  World  in  Sixty  Days,”  covering 
as  it  did  so  much  ground  in  so  short  a time. 
In  regard  to  hollow  walls,  in  the  South  of 
England  he  had  found  the  9 in.  part  put  inside 
instead  of  outside.  He  did  not  believe  there 
was  that  great  objection  with  regard  to  trans- 
mission of  sound  which  had  been  referred  to ; 
though  hollow  partitions  between  the  rooms 
were  sometimes  disastrous.  To  prevent  the 
sound  coming  through,  the  plaster  should  be 
carried  down  to  the  floor,  thus  preventing  sound, 
draughts,  and  vermin,  and  also  the  spread  of 
fire.  Partitions  to  be  sound-proof  should  on 
the  quartering  have  a fillet  nailed,  and  on  this 
should  be  rendered  a coat  of  plaster. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Brodie  could  not  agree  that  the 
thin  part  of  the  wall  should  be  outside,  especially 
in  such  a climate  as  ours,  where  heavy  rains 
were  followed  by  Bevere  frosts. 

The  Chairman  here  remarked  that  the  Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners  would  not  allow  the 
4^  in.  part  of  the  wall  to  be  put  outside. 

Mr.  Brodie  thought  that  tie-bricks  were 
better  than  iron-ties,  but  it  was  important  to 
see  that  the  workmen  put  them  in  properly. 

As  to  flues,  he  believed  a 9 in.  by  9 in.  was 
quite  big  enough.  Every  pupil,  before  finishing 
his  time,  should  serve  a certain  period  on  a 
building,  and  he  knew  an  office  where  this  was 
done,  with  the  happiest  results. 

Mr.  Clark  thought  Mr.  Appleton  had  not 
touched  sufficiently  on  the  importance  of  seeing 
that  the  damp-course  was  effective.  Two 
courses  of  asphalte  should  be  laid  on  as  the 
walls  were  being  built.  For  window-sills  he  had 
used  a large  quantity  of  teak,  which  cost  about 
the  same  as  oak. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  passed  b}r 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Appleton  replied,  and  added  that  he  was 
rather  in  favour  of  a 14  in.  by  9 in.  flue,  corre- 
sponding as  it  did  with  the  fine  linings. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Birmingham  Law  Courts. — According  to  the 
Birmingham  Gazette,  at  a meeting  of  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  Town 
Council,  held  on  Monday  last,  a report  was  pre- 
sented from  the  Assize  Courts  Sub-Committee, 
embodying  a report  from  Mr.  Waterhouse,  R.A., 
the  consulting  architect,  with  reference  to  the 
above  competition.  The  following  are  the 
numbers  and  mottoes  of  the  sketch-plans 
selected  by  Mr.  Waterhouse,  and  approved  by 
the  sub-committee  for  the  second  competition  : 
—14,  “ Two  Judges  of  Assize.”  86,  “Law  and 
Order”  (Design  A).  88,  “Via  Una.”  103, 

“Terra-cotta.”  121,  “Sincerity”  (Elevation 
No.  2).  The  report  of  the  sub-committee  was 
approved,  and  the  authors  of  the  selected  plans 
whose  incognita  will  be  preserved — will  be 
requested  to  send  in  finished  drawings  on  or 
before  the  1st  of  June  next.  The  sketch-plans 
of  the  unsuccessful  competitors  will  be  imme- 
diately returned  to  them. At  the  meeting  of 

the  Birmingham  Town  Council  on  Tuesday,  Mr. 
Brinsley  asked  the  Mayor  if  it  was  possible 
that  all  the  plans  for  the  proposed  new  Assize 
Courts  sent  in  for  competition  could  be  exhibited. 
He  thought  if  such  a course  could  be  adopted 
it  would  please  the  townsfolk.  The  Mayor  said 


it  had  been  found  inconsistent  with  that  fairne-8 
which  they  wished  to  show  towards  all  the 
competitors  to  exhibit  the  plans  because  the 
competition  was  not  a final  one;  it  was  only  an 
interim  competition,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
give  the  competitors  an  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing each  other’s  work. 

Birmingham  Workhouse  Infirmary  Competi- 
tion.—Mr.  Victor  Scruton,  secretary  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Architectural  Association,  writes,  in 
reference  to  this  competition,—"  The  following 
notes  may  be  of  interest  to  intending  com° 
petitors  : — 1.  No  professional  adjudicator  or 
referee  has  been  appointed.  2.  A local 
architect,  who  has  already  done  a great  deal  of 
work  for  the  Guardians,  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare block  plans  for  the  proposed  buildings,  and 
to  arrange  other  preliminaries  in  connexion 
with  the  competition  for  which  he  has  been 
paid  the  sum  of  300Z.  3.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  in  Clause  2 would  have  been  appointed 
architect  for  the  buildings,  but  for  the  casting 
vote  of  the  chairman,  and  it  may  be  presumed 
he  will  be  a competitor.” 

Fulham  Vestry  - hall. — Mr.  Henry  Currey, 
the  advising  architect  in  this  matter,  some 
time  ago  made  his  award,  after  examination 
of  the  sixty-four  designs  sent  in.  His  award 
was:  — First,  “Light  and  Air”;  second, 
Beta  ” ; third,  “ Montgomery.”  As  we  have 
altready  stated,  the  committee  having  charge  of 
the  matter  disagreed  with  this  award,  and  at 
length,  after  much  delay,  last  week  submitted 
a report  recommending  that  the  premiums 
should  be  allotted  to  the  authors  of  the  follow- 
ing plans  : — First  premium,  “ Clavius  ” ; second 
premium,  “Truth”;  third  premium,  “ Beta.” 
On  the  matter  coming  up  for  discussion  Mr. 
Davey  moved  a reference  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  Mr.  Currey  be  asked  for  an 
explanation  as  to  the  inclusion,  in  his  selection 
of  plans,  of  one  which  could  not  be  erected  on 
the  site.  Mr.  Dyer,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
mentioned  that  he  had  been  at  variance  with 
the  Committee,  and,  together  with  Mr. 
Mclllroy,  had  declined  to  vote.  Mr.  Currey 
had  stated  that  none  of  the  plans  could  be 
carried  out  for  the  sum  stipulated,  20,000Z.  If 
modificatious  were  to  be  made,  it  ought  to  be 
done  all  round.  While  they  were  quarrelling 
Mr.  Currey  should  have  been  called  in  to 
advise  the  committee.  Other  plans  were  not 
considered  because  the  authors  had  no  friends. 
Ultimately  the  matter  was  referred  back  to  the 
committee,  and  Mr.  Currey  was  requested  to 
attend  the  meeting  and  give  an  explanation. 

Reform  Club,  Seaton  Chapel. — Twelve  sets 
of  designs  have  been  received  in  a limited 
competition  for  a Reform  Club  at  Heaton 
Chapel,  near  Manchester.  The  selected  design 
is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Darbyshire  & Smith, 
architects,  Manchester.  The  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  2,725 1. 

“ Croydon  Street  Improvements .” — In  refer- 
ence to  a paragraph  under  this  heading  in  our 
last  (p.  289),  we  have  to  mention  that  the  first 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Brydon, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Cambridge  - place,  Regent’s 
Park,  N.W.,  and  not  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Beydon,  as 
was  stated,  owing  to  a misprint. 

St.  Clare  Estate,  Walmer. — A scheme  for  the 
laying  out  of  this  estate,  by  Mr.  W.  Pope,  of 
London,  has  been  selected  in  public  competi- 
tion out  of  fifty-three  competitors.  The  estate 
is  now  being  developed  for  residential  purposes. 

Its  situation  is  said  to  be  a very  good  one, 
being  elevated,  well  timbered,  and  picturesque 
in  character,  and  commanding  uninterrupted 
views  of  the  Downs,  the  Glen,  Walmer  Castle, 
and  neighbourhood,  and  within  a few  minutes’ 
walk  of  the  sea.  It  is  to  the  enterprise  of  Messrs. 

W.  it  T.  Denne,  the  owners,  of  Walmer,  that  the 
first  portion  is  now  under  development. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  James  Green. — The  Manchester  Courier 
reports  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Green,  archi- 
tect, Todmorden,  which  took  place  on  the  10th 
inst.  Mr.  Green  was  sixty -four  years  of  age. 
He  was  the  architect  of  the  Accrington  Town- 
hall  and  other  public  buildings. 

Mr.  Shakspere  Wood,  an  English  sculptor 
long  resident  in  Rome,  died  a few  days  age. 

Mr.  William  Lee. — The  death  is  announced 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Lee,  who  a few  years  ago  earned 
on  an  extensive  business  as  a builder  in  Bristol, 
and  who  leaves  behind  him  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  many  evidences  of  his  skill  and  enter- 
prise. He  was  fifty-nine  years  of  age. 
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DRAWINGS  FOR  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

As  before,  rve  shall  be  glad  to  photograph  in 
advance  architectural  drawings  which  are  in- 
tended for  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition  of 
this  year,  with  a view  to  their  being  illustrated 
in  onr  pages  during  the  continuance  of  the  Ex- 
hibition ; and  we  will,  if  desired,  forward  such 
drawings  direct  to  the  Academy  from  the  office 
of  this  journal,  hut  we  cannot  be  responsible  for 
procuring  them  and  returning  them  at  the  close 
of  the  exhibition. 

It  must  be  understood  that  we  can  only 
accept  for  thiB  purpose  drawings  of  a high  class, 
and  such  as  have  a reasonable  prospect  of 
acceptance  at  the  Academy. 


.Mustnrlions. 


LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL  COMPETITION. 
DESIGN  BY  MR.  W.  EMERSON. 


E give  this  week  the  west  elevation  of 
Mr.  Emerson’s  design  for  the  Liver- 


pool  Cathedral,  on  the  fine  and  original 
quality  of  which  w'e  have  already  commented  in 
previous  numbers. 


‘PEACE  AND 


DECORATIVE  DESIGN  : 

PLENTY.’1 

This  illustration  is  reproduced  from  the 
drawing  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Bell,  which  obtained  for 
its  author  the  prize  for  decorative  design  at  the 
last  Royal  Academy  students’  competition.  The 
original  drawing,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive  things  in  the  last  exhibition  of 
students’  woik  at  the  Academy,  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  E.  Pfeiffer,  of  Mayfield,  Putney. 


WAREHOUSE,  MANCHESTER. 

This  illustration,  from  the  architects’  draw 
in",  represents  a warehouse  which  was  built 
not  long  since  in  Manchester,  from  the  design: 
of  Mr.  Muirhead  and  Mr.  Wallis  Baldwin.  rrv“ 
materials  are  brick  and  terra-cotta. 


The 


SCHOOLS  AT  CLAYGATE  FOR  THE 

THAMES  DITTON  SCHOOL  BOARD 
These  schools,  which  were  won  in  open  com- 
petition, give  accommodation  for  300  children. 

110  boys,  110  girls,  and  80  infants.  They  are 
built  in  local  red  bricks  and  covered 
“ permanent  green  slates,”  the  two  residences 
in  the  centre  having  half-timbered  gables.  The 
boys’  and  girls’  school-rooms  are  each  45  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  and  each  has  a class-room  of  34  ft.  by 
20  ft.  The  rooms  are  plastered  to  the  collar, 
and  are  12  ft.  6 in  high  to  the  plate,  and 
18  ft.  6 in.  in  centre  of  room.  Each  school  has 
separate  entrance,  with  hat  and  cloak  lobby, 
and  lavatory  with  Stidder’s  tip  - up  basins 
There  is  a covered  playground  in  the  rear  and 
offices  fitted  with  Moule's  earth-closets,  with 
passage  at  back  and  dry  earth  store.  The 
whole  of  the  school-rooms,  class-rooms,  and 
lavatories  have  a dado  of  white  glazed  bricks, 
4ft.  high,  and  are  paved  with  Parmenter’s  patent 
pitch-pine  blocks,  laid  herring-bonewise  on  a 
bed  of  concrete.  The  playgrounds  are  an  acre 
in  extent,  and  have  been  levelled  and  gravelled 
on  burned  ballast  and  clinkers.  The  schools  are 
enclosed  on  two  sides  by  a 6 ft.  cleft-oak  pale 
fence,  and  on  the  front  and  side  by  dwarf  walls 
and  iron  railing. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  most 
satisfactorily  carried  out  by  Mr.  Piller,  of 
Teddington,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architect,  Mr.  Richard  J.  Lovell. 


DETAILS  FROM  STAPLES  INN. 
These  details,  which  have  been  measured 
expressly  for  us,  form  an  interesting  example 


of  th..  elegant  and  piquant  variations  on  Classic 
types  to  be  found  in  English  Renaissance 
work. 


Liverpool  Cathedral  Illustrations.— Just 
before  the  rising  of  the  Court,  on  the  18th  inst.. 
Mr.  Hadley,  Counsel  on  behalf  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  this  journal,  applied  ex  parte  for  an 
interim  injunction  to  restrain  the  printers  and 
publishers  of  the  Building  Neivs  from  publish 
ing  copies  of  these  designs  taken  from  plates 
published  by  us.  Mr.  Justice  Kay  gave  leave 
to  serve  notice  of  motion  for  injunction  with 
copy  of  the  writ  in  the  action. 


FREE  LECTURES  TO  ARTISANS  AT 
CARPENTERS'  HALL. 

TIMBER  : ITS  GROWTH,  SEASONING,  AND 
PREPARATION  FOR  USE. 

The  first  of  the  present  series  of  free  lectures 
..as  delivered  on  Wednesday  evening,  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Blashill,  F.R.I.B.A.,  who  chose  as  his 
subject,  “ Timber  : its  Growth,  Seasoning,  and 
Preparation  for  use.”  Mr.  John  Foot,  a 
member  of  the  Court  of  the  Company, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  the  attendance  was 
very  large.  . . 

The  lecturer  commenced  by  describing  the 
growth  of  endogenous  and  exogenous  trees, 
their  bark,  wood,  and  pith.  For  work  of  im- 
jortance,  timber  should  be  taken  from  the 
leart-wood  of  a sound  tree.  The  grain  should 
be  close  and  straight,  and  it  should  be  free 
from  large  o.r  dead  knots  or  blemishes.  Some 
of  the  chief  defects  found  in  logs  were  cup- 
shakes,  star-shakes,  and  heart-shakes.  If  the 
latter  were  merely  found  straight  across  the 
butt,  and  running  up  the  log  in  a perfectly 
straight  direction,  they  did  no  great  harm. 
The  tendency  of  the  trunks  to  twist  was  very 
curiouB,  and  most  trees  were  subject  to  it  more 
or  less.  The  Spanish  chestnut  twisted  so  violently 
that  by  the  time  it  was  seventy  years  old  it  was 
badly  torn  by  shakes,  and  decayed  at  the  heart. 
The  best  ages  at  which  trees  could  be  felled 
were,  for  oak,  100  to  200  years ; Scotch  pine  and 
Norway  spruce,  70  to  100;  larch,  ash,  and  elm, 

50  to  100 ; and  poplar,  30  to  50.  Winter  was  the 
most  favourable  season  for  felling,  as  the  tree 
was  then  most  free  from  sap.  Oak  was  usually 
felled  in  the  early  Bpring, — the  worst  season, 
because  the  bark,  which  was  valuable,  was  then 
full  of  sap.  Teak  was  barked  three  years  before 
being  felled,  and  it  shrunk  less  than  any  wood 
in  ordinary  use,  though  it  was  said  that  this 
method  rendered  the  wood  of  teak  more  brittle. 
Seasoning  was  the  gradual  drying  of  the  whole 
log,  so  that  the  shrinkage  of  the  outer  part 
should  not  be  so  rapid  as  to  cause  it  to  split 
and  tear  open  before  the  interior  had  time  to 
part  with  its  moisture.  If  timber  had  to  be 
seasoned  without  artificial  help  it  should  be 
stored  over  a dry  surface,  free  from  vegetation, 
well- packed  off  the  ground,  with  free  access  of 
air,  but  not  exposed  to  much  wind.  When 
iquared  it  should  be  stood  under  cover 
to  give  shelter  from  rain,  sun,  and  wind. 
So  treated,  oak  would  require  as  many  months 
the  side  of  the  log  measured  in  inchep, 
while  fir  would  take  half  that  time.  The 
timber  should  then  be  cut  into  plank  or  large 
scantlings,  and  be  still  further  exposed  to  the 
air,  being  so  stacked  that  it  could  not  warp  or 
twist.  When  cut  to  the  sizes  in  which  it  was 
required  to  be  used  it  was  again  stacked  till 
fully  seasoned.  Finally  it  should  be  brought 
into  a dry,  warm  room  or  shop  till  fit  for 
joiner’s  work.  After  being  wrought  it  must 
stand  in  the  shop  for  a few  weeks,  until  it 
assumed  the  average  condition  of  dryness  per- 
manently maintained  by  wood  in  our  moist 
climate,  and  might  then  be  finished  off.  If  a 
round  or  square  piece  of  wood  had  to  be 
thoroughly  dried  it  was  best  to  bore  a hole 
through  the  heart  that  the  air  might  have 
access  to  the  interior  and  make  it  keep  pace 
with  the  outside,  so  that  the  shrinkage  should 
be  nearly  equal  all  through.  The  length  of  time 
occupied  by  this  natural  process  of  drying, 
with  the  consequent  expense,  has  induced 
many  inventors  to  propose  drying  by  artificial 
means.  The  most  ancient  method  was  that 
of  drying  in  the  smoke  of  wood  fires. 
Besides  drying  it  more  rapidly  than  by  the 
gentle  warmth  of  a room,  the  bitter  deposit 
from  the  smoke  was  supposed  to  protect  wood 
from  insects.  There  was  an  old  patent, — that 
of  Langton, — by  which  the  sap  was  extracted 
from  the  green  timber  in  a vacuum  cylinder 
under  heat,  but  the  length  of  time  and  cost 
prevented  its  use.  Other  systems  of  the  appli- 
cation of  considerable  heat,  with  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  extracted  moisture,  were  subject  to 
the  grave  defect  of  causing  irregular  shrinkage, 
with  splitting  of  the  wood ; and  though  the 
cracks  thus  made  closed  again  to  a great 
extent,  the  mischief  done  to  wood  intended  for 
many  important  uses  was  incurable.  For  the 
use  of  the  carpenter,  it  was  unfortunate  that 
balk  timber  and  deals  seldom  got  any  seasoning 
beyond  the  time  requisite  to  convey  them  from 
the  forest  to  the  building,  and  during  their  stay 
in  the  docks.  Such  timber,  if  closed  up  from 
the  air,  near  to  moist  walls  or  new  pugging, 
would  quickly  develop  dry  rot  even  in  the  upper 


floors  of  a house.  Deals  should  have  a year  orj 
two  of  open-air  seasoning,  being  stacked  with! 
spaces  between  them,  and  afterwards  gradually | 
dried  as  required  for  use  in  the  joiner’s  shopJ 
Dry  wainscot  from  Riga  and  Odessa  was  cute 
into  thicknesses  and  stocked  for  three,  four,  or 
five  years,  being  placed  on  end,  as  the  sap  was! 
supposed  to  run  down  more  easily.  Planks  were! 
stacked  horizontally  with  space  between  them! 
Such  woods  as  mahogany,  black  walnut,  ash! 
birch,  and  maple  were  treated  similarly,  but  foil 
a shorter  time.  In  all  cases  the  ends  of  timbeip 
required  protection  from  sun  and  wind,  as  they! 
dried  more  rapidly  than  the  other  parts.  Th cl 
old  method  was  to  keep  timber  in  water  for  il 
fortnight  after  being  felled.  A good  deal  of  thcl 
sap  was  thus  dried,  and  it  became  more  durable  |> 
but  not  so  strong.  Steeping  it  for  a longer  timili 
injured  it,  particularly  if  floating,  and  only  partly 
covered  by  water.  Boiling  and  steaming  timbeij 
was  almost  abandoned,  the  effect  being  to  wasll 
out  the  sap,  as  in  steeping.  A fresh  plan  o 
Bteaming  had  lately  been  introduced,  and  warfc 
considered  by  some  to  be  efficient.  There  wercl 
many  purposes  for  which  the  strength  of  woot* 
was  of  less  consequence  than  dryness,  or  a I 
least  permanence  of  the  same  degree  of  dry! 
ness.  The  sap  had  also  been  extracted  by  th! 
air-pump,  but  this  plan  did  not  seem  to  havtl 
been  much  practised.  The  ordinary  means  o| 
drying  were  by  keeping  up  heat  in  a drying^ 
room,  and  generally  by  the  use  of  waste  steat* 
from  machinery.  When  wood  was  cut  up  inti 
small  scantlings,  the  drying  could  be  hastens! 
in  this  way,  but  the  further  the  heat  was  raise! 
beyond  that  of  an  ordinary  room,  the  greatek 
was  the  risk  of  irregular  drying  and  overt 
drying.  There  was  a new  process  for  seasos* 
ing  boards  by  means  of  dry  cold  air,  which  wal 
passed  through  a furnace,  cooled,  and  the® 
made  to  circulate  through  the  piles  (j 
wood,  so  that  in  a few  hours  tl 
boards  were  dry.  One  or  other  <1 

these  processes  would  probably  be  found  ij: 
far  satisfactory  as  to  be  useful  for  a gretl 
variety  of  purposes.  The  best  makers  -I 

cabinet  work  and  musical  instruments  wert 
exceedingly  shy  of  artificial  seasoning.  Tl 
woods  used  by  organ  builders,  such  as  ml 
hogany,  black  walnut,  birch,  red,  yellow,  ail 
white  deals,  were  stacked  under  cover,  ai 
carefully  packed  for  the  free  access  of  ail 
Hard  woods  required  from  two  to  four  yeaM 
and  sof t wood 8 from  one  to  two  years  of  thl 
seasoning,  after  being  cut  to  sizes.  Even  tl 
workshop  must  not  be  too  warm,  for  as  orgai 
were  generally  placed  in  buildings  not  unirornr 
warmed,  there  was  more  danger  that  the  wot 
would  swell  than  shrink  after  the  work  w 
done.  The  common  sense  of  the  question  i 
seasoning  was  sufficiently  obvious.  Wood  mr 
not  be  dried  so  quickly  that  it  would  be  ma 
unsound  by  cracks  ; and  it  must  not  be  dried' 
much  as  to  absorb  fresh  moisture  and  am 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  wov 
permanently  remain.  It  was  not  merely  a qn 
tion  of  time,  but  rather  of  judgment,  the  objd 
beiDg  to  see  that  the  timber  was  gradually  reduc 
in  scantling  as  it  dried,  and  so  treated  as 
temperature  and  stacking  as  neither  to  aj 
nor  get  out  of  shape.  Two  important  pon 
should  here  be  considered.  Except  Holland,' 
European  country  was  so  subject  to  damp: 
these  islands,  while  even  in  Holland  1 
weather  was  not  so  changeable.  In  no  count 
too,  was  timber  used  with  such  needless  Q 
regard  of  the  ordinary  precautions  for  season! 
One  might  travel  over  the  Continent  withi 
seeing  a door  divided  vertically  by  a muntj 
which  was  an  English  peculiarity.  The  pan! 
of  Continental  doors  were,  therefore,  more  tl 
twice  the  width  of  ours,  yet  he  had  hardly  e > 
seen  one  that  had  shrunk  in  the  least  degr 
which  he  attributed  to  careful  selection  I 
seasoning,  more  than  to  skilful  framing,  j 
seasoning,  oak  appeared  to  lose  from  somethr 
less  than  one-fifth  to  more  than  one-fourth; 
its  weight,  while  other  woods  varied 
more.  Teak  and  pitch-pine  lost  very  lit' 
Paints  or  other  appliances  that  would  cl 
up  the  pores  must  on  no  account  be  pufci 
wood  insufficiently  seasoned,  though  when  ; 
they  might  be  serviceable  by  preventing  , 
absorption  of  moisture.  If  the  wood  was  . 
of  sap  decay  would  take  place  much  quicj 
when  painted  than  if  left  uncovered.  Om 
the  most  important  questions,  especially  wj 
regard  to  the  soft  woods,  was  the  prevention 
decay.  It  was  desirable,  if  possible,  to  gi^j 
the  sap  wood  of  all  trees  the  durability  nati, 
to  the  heart  wood.  In  elm  and  a few  ot 
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1*2  AND  PLENTY.” — Decorative  Design  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Bell. — Awarded  the  Prize,  Royal  Academy  Students'  Competition,  1885. 
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A WAREHOUSE  IN  CANNON  STREET,  MANCHESTER  — Messrs.  Muirhead  and  Baldwin,  Architects. 
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woods  the  sap  was  equal  in  durability  to  the  insured  at  least  eight  perfect  boards,  and  twice 
heart.  In  an  old  tree  natural  decay  began  at  as  many  very  good  ones  in  regard  to  beauty  of 


the  heart.  When  in  use  in  a building,  timber 
generally  decayed,  either  by  rotting,  through 
becoming  sodden  with  wet,  or  by  dry-rot,  caused 
by  slight  moisture,  warmth,  and  want  of  venti- 
lation. For  the  prevention  of  decay  the  Kyan- 
ising  process,  consisting  of  the  application  of 
corrosive  sublimate  by  soaking,  was  effectual. 
Burnett’s  process  consisted  in  enclosing  timber 
in  a large  iron  vessel,  from  which  the  air  was 
extracted,  so  as  to  empty  the  pores  of  the  wood. 

A solution  was  then  admitted,  and  a very 
heavy  pressure  applied  by  means  of  air  pumps,  so 
as  to  drive  the  liquid  into  the  substance  of  the 
wood,  which  was  thus  rendered  proof  against 
the  effects  of  moisture.  Doubtless  by  the  use 
of  such  machinery  ordinary  timber  might  be 
made  useful  for  purposes  for  which  it  was  not 
now  considered  fit  on  account  of  its  perishable 
nature.  It  did  not  seem  that  much  was  required 
to  make  our  resinous  woods  durable  when 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  In  Switzerland 
and  other  countries  where  fir  wood  was 
plentiful,  houses  that  had  stood  at  least  400 
years  showed  hardly  any  signs  of  decay.  Com- 
plete exposure  to  the  air,  combined  witb  the 
dryness  of  the  ordinary  atmosphere,  was  in 
itself  a great  preservative.  Beech  timber  was 
useless  in  construction,  as  a building  in  which 
it  was  employed  would  be  destroyed,  chiefly 
through  the  attacks  of  insects,  in  a few 
years.  But  beech  would  last  many  years 
as  a weather-boarding  for  such  a building. 
In  the  Indies  such  insects  as  the  white  ant 
destroyed  all  woods  that  were  not  bitter,  espe- 
cially soft  woods.  When  furniture  was  sent 
from  England  it  might  be  partially  protected 
by  a coating  of  red  lead,  but  if  the  insects  got 
into  the  substance  they  honeycombed  it  before 
any-one  knew  that  they  were  there.  It  was 
therefore  advisable  to  impregnate  the  wood 
with  some  protective  solution  by  means  of  such 
machinery  as  had  been  mentioned.  The  essen- 
tial oils,  such  as  turpentine,  had  been  recom- 
mended, but  they  were  inflammable.  Corrosive 
sublimate,  arsenic,  and  other  poisonous  solu- 
tions of  that  class  seemed  most  suitable. 
Creosoting  was  effectual  both  as  against  decay 
and  against  insects,  but  it  spoiled  timber  for 
all  the  best  and  finest  purposes.  The  protec- 
tion of  wood  from  fire  was  a most  important 
question,  particularly  as  recent  experience 
seemed  to  show  that  iron  or  stone  could  not 
be  depended  upon.  A heavy  wooden  beam 
would  resist  fire  longer  than  any  other  beam 
or  girder,  and  the  same  applied  to  staircases. 
Such  liquids  as  tungstate  of  soda  could  be 
forced  into  the  substance  of  all  wood  where  fire 
was  to  be  guarded  against.  Outward  appli- 
cations seemed  to  be  effectual  in  experi- 
ments tried  on  a small  scale.  To  sum  up 
the  whole  class  of  questions  connected  with 
seasoning, — timber  was  wanted  that  would 
not  shrink  after  being  brought  into  use ; 
that  would  not  warp  or  twist  out  of  shape ; 
would  not  decay  through  damp,  or  be  destroyed 
by  insects.  Wood  might  also  be  indurated,  that 
being  the  result  of  polishing  and  varnishing  to 
some  extent.  Upon  the  whole  it  was  desirable 
to  encourage  all  means  of  treating  wood  so  that 
it  might  possess  some  of  the  advantages  com- 
monly attributed  to  iron  and  stone.  In  cutting 
up  timber  for  use  the  question  of  its  grain  as 
■developed  by  the  annular  rays  was  of  very  great 
importance.  The  shrinkage  being  greater  in 
the  newer  layers  of  wood  it  must  be  cut  bo  that 
this  irregular  shrinkage  may  be  of  no  dis- 
advantage in  use.  A plank  taken  out  of  the 
middle  of  a log  would  shrink  at  its  sides  more 
than  in  the  middle.  The  boards  cut  out  to 
right  and  left  of  this  plank  would  curl  outward 
from  the  centre  of  the  log.  If  a log  was  cut 
into  four  quarters  the  part  of  each  quarter 
furthest  from  the  centre  would  shrink  the  most. 
Nothing  required  so  much  care  in  converting  as 
oak  timber  in  which  the  medullary  rays  had 
so  much  influence.  In  order  to  show  the 
beauty  of  the  grain  as  well  as  to  provide 
wainscot  boards  true  in  shape  it  was  necessary 
to  get  the  boards  as  far  as  possible  to  radiate 
from  the  centre  to  the  outside  of  the  log.  If 
this  was  done,  the  medullary  rays  were  cut 
through  in  many  places  so  as  to  show  the  silver 
grain.  One  method  for  doing  this  perfectly 
was  shown  in  books,  though  he  had  never  heard 
of  its  being  done  in  practice,  the  great  expense 
and  waste  in  sawing  being  an  effectual  obstacle. 
He  had  always  had  English  oak  “ quartered,” 
and  then  the  boards  had  been  sawn  from  alter- 


grain.  Wainscot  oak  from  Riga  and  Odessa 
came  to  this  country  with  two  slabs  taken  off 


ST.  PAUL’S  CATHEDRAL  APPROACHES:; 


SIR,— There  is  great  danger  of  this  important 
question  being  decided  on  a false  issue. 

We  have  appeals  to  sentiment  and  a claim  foil 


the  onposite  sides,  and  a cut  clean  through  the  puhlic  convenience  ; if  the  sentiment  were  souncrl 
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centre ; or  else  it  had  the  Blabs  taken  off  and  a 
plank  taken  out  of  the  middle.  When  partly 
seasoned  the  plank  had  the  centre  part  taken 
out,  as  the  part  around  the  pith  was  likely  to 
be  unsound.  Then  each  of  the  side  logs  was 
cut  up  into  boards,  several  of  which  would  go 
pretty  nearly  along  the  line  of  the  medullary 
rays  and  show  the  silver  grain.  Oak  timber,  as 
used  in  the  beautiful  Gothic  timber  roofs  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  as  still  used  in  important 
parts  of  wooden  ships,  required  to  be  not 
straight,  but  bent.  This  bent  timber  was  known 
"compass”  timber  when  it  was  5 in.  and 
upwards  out  of  the  straight  in  a length  of 
12  ft.,  and  was  more  valued  on  that  account. 
Ash  timber  did  not  appear  to  have  any  sapwood, 
all  the  wood  being  of  the  same  colour,  and 
there  were  foreign  timbers  with  the  same 
peculiarity.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the 
worms  found  out  the  sapwood,  so  that  it  had 
the  usual  defect.  In  elm  timber  the  sapwood 
was  reckoned  as  good  as  the  heart.  The  timber 
did  not  improve  by  seasoning,  but  should  be 
used  green,  and  even  kept  wet  until  wanted  for 
use.  When  uBed  in  flooring,  he  had  known  the 
oldest  elm  boards  shrink  considerably  if  merely 
taken  up  and  planed.  The  important  uBes  of 
the  finer  kinds  of  wood  when  cut  up  for  veneers 
must  not  be  overlooked.  The  fact  that  veneer 
was  much  abused  was  no  argument  against  its 
legitimate  use.  It  should  only  be  used  in 
panels,  so  that  the  framing  would  be  of  solid 
wood,  of  good  plain  colour,  to  set  off  the  beauty 
of  the  panelling.  The  most  beautiful  veneers 
were  still  cut  with  the  saw  from  10  to  16  to  the 
inch ; and  knife-cut  veneers  were  also  very 
largely  used.  By  steaming  large  logs  of 
timber,  and  putting  them  in  a lathe,  the 
knife  would  pare  off  a continuous  sheet 
from  the  thirtieth  to  the  one-hundredth  part 
of  an  inch.  In  concluding  his  remarks  the 
lecturer  insisted  on  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject he  had  brought  forward.  Other  gentlemen 
would  follow  him,  who,  happier  than  he,  would 
be  privileged  to  discourse  upon  the  great  sub- 
jects of  beauty  and  fitness  in  the  use  of  timber. 
That  evening,  however,  they  had  been  nearer 
to  the  beginning  of  the  subject,  and  unless  that 
was  properly  stated,  no  art  of  man,  could  en- 
tirely remedy  the  mischief,  or  give  to  the  world 
the  benefits  art  was  able  to  confer. 


The  following  are  the  remaining  lectures  of 
the  course  : — Feb.  24th,  Prof.  Corfield,  M.A., 
on  “Water  Traps”;  March  3rd,  Prof.  Kerr, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  “A  Gossip  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Building  Materials  ” ; March  10th,  Mr.  T.  Chat- 
feild  Clarke,  F.R.I.B.A.,  on  “ The  Architecture 
of  City  Buildings”;  March  17tb,  Mr.  John 
Slater,  B.A.,  on  “ Concrete”  ; March  24th,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Statham,  on  “ The  Fine  Art  Aspect  of  Wood- 
work ” ; March  31st,  Mr.  James  Doulton,  on 
Terra-cotta”  ; and  April  7th,  Mr.  Banister 
Fletcher,  M.P.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  on  “ The  Influence 
of  Architecture  on  Carpentry.” 


and  the  convenience  a reality,  the  proposal  could 
not  be  opposed,  but  both  are  factitious. 

A great  point  is  sought  to  be  made  of  the  reas 
narrowness  of  the  roadway  east  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathei 
dral ; true,  it  is  narrow,  and  I am  informed  thaij 
the  Mercers’  Company  effected  a successful! 
encroachment  at  their  last  rebuilding  by  throwing] 
an  arch  over  the  pathway.  This  can  be  withdrawn  i 
but  is  the  roadway  needed  at  all  ? 

If  public  convenience  be  really  consulted,  if  th(l 
sentiment  of  throwing  open  the  cathedral  tc , 
spectacular  view  be  really  desired,  the  proper  course 
is  to  begin  on  the  north  side.  It  affords  a direct- 
passage  from  Cheapside  to  Ludgate  Hill,  and  should! 
be  open  to  vehicular  traffic.  What,  in  the  name  o < 
common  sense,  is  the  rationale  of  the  present  line  o i 
traffic,  needlessly  forced  all  round  St.  Paul’s,  which] 
folly,  because  it  is  perpetrated,  affords  a ground  o: 
argument  for  the  still  greater  folly  now  in  contemn 
plation. 

If  money  is  to  be  spent,  let  the  outlay  be  effected 
for  a solid  advantage  and  honA  fide  necessity,  viz.  zi 
to  save  a quarter  of  a mile  or  so,  in  travelling 
south  by  west  from  tho  City,  which  is  lost  il  l 
time  to  passengers  and  sunk  in  labour  of  cattle!) 
and  for  no  good  at  all.  But  need  money  be  suntrj 
in  this  beneficial  plan  ? I say,  no  ! For,  if  thtfl 
cathedral  railings  be  set  back  a sufficiency,  as  ii  l 
possible,  a carriageway  would  be  opened  withous| 
trespassing  on  tho  house  frontages  at  all ; the  prer 
sent  Bteps  to  the  north  gate  entrance  are  very  awk-i 
ward,  but  might  very  easily  be  adjusted  with  a view 
to  tho  proposition  under  consideration.  There  ren 
mains  the  question  of  traffic  east  of  tho  cathedral  n 
I assume  that  it  is  infinitesimally  small.  At  presen'  i 
vehicles  from  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  circumnavigate; 
St.  Paul’s  viA  the  east  passage,  because  they  canno< 
gel  north,  and  such  traffic  would  gain  most  of  all  b]l 
the  course  suggested  ; what  remains  after  its  elimii 
nation  would  be  undistinguishable.  The  Royal  Ex-, 
change  is  centre  of  an  enormous  traffic  and  open  on: 
three  sides  only  ; it  is,  therefore,  open  toconsiderar 
tion  whether  a footway  for  traffic  east  of  St.  Paul’n1 
would  not  suffice,  and  the  remaining  traffic  from 
Cannon  street  to  the  Post  Office,  go  by  Old  Change? 
One  of  the  objections  to  my  plan  is  that  the  shopji 
holders  north  of  St.  Paul’s  would  consider  themt 
selves  injured  by  the  intrusion  of  a general  traffiefi 
On  this  point  I take  leave  to  note  that  steps  are  ii 
progress  to  widen  the  Sessions  House  ; before  it  i 
too  late  T would  plead  for  a footway  from  Amei 
Corner  straight  into  the  Old  Bailey.  There  is  much 
vacant  ground  in  Amen-court,  a strip  of  whichc 
alongside  of  Stationers'  Hall,  would  take  us  to  tht 
unoccupied  wagon-yard  of  Messrs.  Lavington ; i 
the  City  authoritiee  mean  to  build  over  it,  the’i 
might  leave  us  a covered  way.  This  would  carry  ol< 
all  business  traffic  of  pedestrians,  and  leave  tht 
St.  Paul’s  pavement  much  relieved,  so  affording  am 
loiterer  full  leisure  to  contemplate  tho  beauty  o 
silks  and  satins. 

A Cry  from  Paternoster-row.  •, 
Feb.  12,  1886. 


LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL  DESIGNS. 
Sir, — Referring  to  the  remarks  by  a corre- 


spondent, given  in  yonr  last  issue,  concerning 
the  construction  of  the  dome  in  Mr.  Emerson’s 
design  for  the  Liverpool  Cathedral,  if  the 
writer  had  looked  at  the  plan  and  sections 
the  copy  of  the  report  on  the  design,  which  is 
also  in  the  Library  of  the  R.I.B.A.,  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  walling  above  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  pendentive  arches  is  octagonal 
on  plan,  while  the  balustrading  is  circular,  and 
the  triangular  soffits  he  refers  to  filled  by  niches, 
figures,  and  columns.  M.  N. 


ARCHITECTS’  POWER  TO  EMPLOY 
SURVEYOR. 

Sir, — It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  thal 


the  view  you  favour  in  last  Saturday’s  “ Notes”  wm 
also  affirmed  in  the  Court  of  Sessiou  in  Scotland,  i, 
the  action  “Black  v.  Cornelius,”  1879,  in  which  h 
was  held  that  an  architect  is  a general  agent  of  hi 
employer  for  all  purposes  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  works,  and  that,  consequently,  he  hs 
authority  to  employ  a surveyor  to  take  out  quant; 
ties  without  any  special  consent  from  his  client 
Baron  Huddleston  is,  therefore,  in  opposition  n< 
only  to  the  English,  but  also  to  the  Scotch  precic 
dents.  A.  R.  Prentioe.  I 


HELP  FOR  THE  UNEMPLOYED. 


Tlie  Proposed  Birmingham  Ship  Canal. 

At  an  influential  meeting  of  traders  held  on 
Wednesday,  at  the  Council  House,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Mayor  (Alderman  T.  Mar- 
tineau),  Mr.  Keeling’s  project  for  improving 
the  canal  communication  between  Birmingham 
and  the  Western  ports  was  further  considered. 
The  scheme,  which  was  referred  to  in  a 
“Note”  in  our  last,  was  explained  at  some 
length  by  Mr.  Frank  Impey,  received  a con- 
siderable amount  of  support,  and  ultimately, 


Sir, — The  distress  now  prevailing  among  the  ui 
employed  must  be  my  excuse  for  asking  you  t 
insert  this  letter.  Some  of  the  workmen  in  m 
employ  having  expressed  a wish  to  assist  their  ou't 
of-work  brethren,  and  knowing  from  experienc 
bow  ready  they  always  are  to  help  each  other  i 
case  of  necessity,  I formed  a committee  at  m 
head  office  here,  and  the  following  arrangement 
were  made. 

Posters  were  distributed  to  my  various  works,  &c 
stating  that  a weekly  collection  would  be  made  t 
the  pay-table  by  each  of  the  foremen,  assisted  by 
representative  chosen  by  the  men.  The  first  of  the; 
was  made  last  Saturday,  and,  I am  glad  to  sa; 
realised  a very  satisfactory  amount.  It  is  propose 
to  continue  this  for  five  weeks,  by  which  time,  wit 
better  weather,  the  distress  will,  we  hope,  l 
lessened.  The  men  are  invited  to  report  to  tl 
committee  through  their  own  representative  ai 
cases  of  want  which  come  under  their  person 
notice.  These,  after  examination,  will  be  forward* 


on  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Hickman,  M.P.,  

committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  it  in  with  the  amounts  collected,  to  the  London  Bible  at 
nate  sides  of  each  quarter, — a method  which  I detail,  and  to  report  it  to  another  meeting.  Domestic  Female  Mission,  2,  Adelphi-terrace,  Strain 
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he  honorary  secretary  of  which  most  excellent  in- 
titution  has  kindly  consented  to  distribute  in  money 
>r  otherwise,  as  most  applicable,  to  deserving  cases, 
hose  above  referred  to  taking  precedence.  This 
ociety  has  a large  number  of  workers  distributed 
iver  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  and  their  constant 
lontact  with  the  working  classes  gives  them  every 
ipportunity  of  judging  as  to  the  necessities  of  those 
or  whom  the  fund  is  intended. 

My  object  in  entering  into  these  details  is  that 
he  employes  of  other  firms  (where  they  have  not 
dready  done  so)  may  be  induced  to  do  likewise. 

John  T.  Chappell. 

149,  Lupus-street , Pimlico. 


THE  “ECONOMISER.” 

Sir, — Mr.  Pridgin  Teale  may  feel  interested  in 
mowing  that  the  “ Economiser  ” which  he  advo- 
ates  so  strongly,  and  which  is  the  “central  prin- 
ciple” of  his  treatment  of  fireplaces,  has  been  in 
ise  for  many  years  in  the  South  of  England,  and 
nth  good  results. 

The  idea  of  this  movable  shield,  closing  in  the 
pace  under  the  fire  front,  occurred  to  me  nine  or 
en  years  ago,  when  I had  two  of  them  made,  and 
pplied  them  to  existing  stoves  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
io  I am  five  years  ahead  of  Mr.  Teale  in  his  dis- 
overy  ; but  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I 
iave  been  anticipated  by  others  in  so  obvious  i 
mprovement  of  the  old-fashioned  grate. 

L.  C.  Riddett. 


Student's  (Muimr. 

FOUNDATIONS.— YIII. 

PILE  FOUNDATIONS. 

ILES,  though  of  very  common  use  in 
engineering  works,  are  seldom  employed 
in  the  foundations  of  ordinary  buildings. 
Ihey  are,  however,  amongst  the  oldest  building 
ppliances  known,  and  their  durability  is  very 
ar  beyond  what  might  be  supposed. 

They  are  found  under  the  pre-historic  lake 
wellings  that  have  been  dug  up  chiefly  in 
Iwitzerland.  They  were  used  by  the  Phceni- 
ians  in  harbour  works  in  North  Africa,  as  may 
till  be  seen.  Oaken  piles  in  very  good  preser- 
ation  are  found  in  waterside  works  of  Roman 
ate,  and  Mediteval  specimens  taken  up  from 
inder  the  piers  of  Old  London  Bridge  seem  as 
lard  as  horn.  In  Yenice  such  works  as  the 
tails  of  the  Arsenal  and  the  Tower  of  St. 
lark's  stand  on  close  piling.  In  the  sixteenth 
ientury  the  Dutch  were  quaintly  described  by 
llraBmus  as  a people  living  on  the  tops  of  trees 
ke  crows.  If  the  mud  and  bog  and  sand  that 
Drm  the  ostensible  support  of  a Dutch  town 
bald  be  quietly  withdrawn,  the  full  significance 
|f  this  description  would  become  apparent.  At 
J.tn8terdam,  the  Palace, — a seventeenth-century 
(ailding  of  the  largest  class, — stands  on  more 
rnn  thirteen  thousand  piles  driven  70  ft.  into 
iie  earth.  Whether  from  some  degree  of  decay 
a the  fir  timber,  of  which  piles  are  usually 
l.ade,  or,  more  probably,  from  overloading,  large 
jiildings  have  at  times  sunk  down  very  con- 
I’derably  into  the  mud.  At  Dordtrecht  the  tall 
Bibles  of  seventeenth-century  houses  incline  out- 
ilardsoverthe  footway  to  an  alarming  extent, and 
re  evidently  prevented  from  falling  only  by  iron 
es.  It  is,  indeed,  the  invariable  custom  of  those 
fho  build  in  the  treacherous  soil  of  the  Low 
irountries  to  use  such  ties,  and  they  form  a very 
ijmspicuous  and  crnaraental  feature  in  Dutch 
Ichitecture.  We  may  hesitate  to  assume  that 
lie  subsidence  which  is  often  very  evident  is 
)jie  to  decay  in  the  piles ; for,  unless  they  have 
Jached  a firm  foundation,  they  are  likely  to 
ak  little  by  little  as  long  as  the  building 
slands.  Decay,  indeed,  is  often  observed  in 
ose  parts  which  are  above  the  permanent 
avel  of  the  water  in  the  soil,  but  it  is  seldom 
>i'ssible  to  examine  the  condition  of  piling 
’low  that  level.  Some  of  the  fir  piles  taken 
from  the  foundations  of  old  Westminster 
Bridge  were  as  sound  as  when  driven  120  years 
.^fore.  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  consider  that 
ik  and  elm  have,  when  submerged,  a durability 
at  is  equal  to  any  requirement,  and  that  fir 
■aber,  similarly  placed,  has  also  very  great 
! rability,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  so  well 
.iiown. 

i The  simplest  way  of  using  piles  is  to  drive 
) :;o  the  ground  stakes  of  as  large  size  as  can 
►oi  forced  down  by  the  blows  of  a heavy  mallet, 
s’-  these  stakes  should  not  reach  down  to 
mm  earth  they  will  consolidate  the  surface  soil 
as  to  give  a better  support  to  a light  struc- 
•e  than  it  would  have  without  them.  The 
i i-oplest  method  in  use  for  driving  piles  of  the 


dimensions  of  trees  is  that  known  as  a “ ringing 
engine,”  from  some  likeness  to  the  mode  of 
ringing  bells.  A rope  is  carried  through  a 
pulley  that  is  fixed  above  the  pile,  and  a heavy 
weight  is  suspended  by  it.  When  the  weight 
has  been  raised  some  three  or  four  feet  by  the 
united  efforts  of  about  a score  of  men,  who 
pull  at  the  rope  by  means  of  separate  cords 
that  are  attached  to  it,  they  let  it  drop 
suddenly  upon  the  head  of  the  pile.  In  this 
way  two  rows  of  common  round  fir  piles  may 
be  driven  closely  along  the  line  of  a wall  so  that 
stout  planking  may  be  fixed  upon  them  to 
receive  the  brickwork. 

The  “monkey-engine,”  which  is  incommon  use 
for  driving  piles  made  of  squared  timber  of  full 
dimensions,  is  arranged  to  drive  with  a much 
lighter  ram  falling  from  a greater  height.  Thus, 
a ram  or  monkey  will  be  made  to  fall  10  ft.  or 
15  ft.  It  is  raised  by  a small  windlass  turned 
by  two  men,  and  when  it  has  reached  the 
required  height  it  is  released  by  self-acting 
gear,  slides  down  the  upright  guides  in  which  it 
works,  and  falls  on  the  head  of  the  pile.  Rams 
arranged  in  a somewhat  similar  way,  but  raised 
by  steam  power,  are  made  of  a ton  weight,  and 
capable  of  working  with  a fall  of  more  than 
30  ft. 
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In  the  “ steam  ram,”  which  is  an  adaptation 
of  Nasmyth’s  steam  hammer,  there  is  a return 
to  the  principle  of  a heavy  weight  falling 
through  a small  space.  The  weight  in  this 
case  is  from  one  ton  to  one  and  a half,  and  the 
ram  will  deliver  sixty  blows  per  minute,  this 
being  by  far  the  most  rapid  and  efficient  means 
by  which  piles  in  large  numbers  can  be  driven, 
though  other  systems  have  their  advantages  in 
special  cases.  A heavy  ram  falling  through  a 
short  distance  is  better  than  a light  ram  with  a 
long  drop,  as  the  shock  is  not  so  great,  and  there 
is  less  danger  of  injury  to  the  head  of  the  pile. 
The  reason  of  this  is  evident  if  we  consider 
that  the  light  ram,  in  order  to  produce  a given 
result,  must  cause  the  pile  to  assume  a quick 
motion  instantaneously,  while  the  heavy  ram, 
falling  much  more  slowly,  will  press  the  pile 
down  comparatively  gently.  In  the  latter  case 
there  is  some  approach  to  the  effect  of  the 
actual  load  that  the  pile  will  have  to  bear. 
Piles  may  be  driven  into  soft  mud,  in  which 
they  will  Btand  and  carry  a load,  chiefly  by 
virtue  of  the  resistance  caused  by  the  friction 
between  them  and  the  semi-fluid  mass  in  which 
they  stand.  But  this  can  never  be  considered 
a satisfactory  result,  for  when  the  permanent 
load  comes  on  such  a pile  it  will  in  time, 
by  steady,  persistent  pressure,  gradually  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  soft  earth,  and 
this  will  then  yield,  although  it  would  not  yield 
to  the  momentary  shock  of  the  pile-driver. 


The  Arts  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais- 
sance. By  Paul  Lacroix.  English  Edition, 
revised  and  re-arranged  by  W.  'Armstrong, 
B.A.  London  : J.  S.  Virtue  & Co. 

The  first  English  edition  of  this  work  appeared 
sixteen  years  ago,  and  was  reviewed  by  us  at 
considerable  length,*  and  its  various  merits 
fully  admitted.  But  a great  deal  has  happened 
since  then,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the 
present  edition  stands  in  the  same  relation  that 
its  predecessor  did  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
arts  whereof  it  treats.  It  is  nevertheless  an 
interesting,  and  in  many  respects  a useful  work. 
It  professes  to  embrace  “ all  the  arts  from  the 
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fourth  to  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury,” and  to  be  in  fact  not  only  a history  of 
the  arts  themselves  but  of  the  epochs  in  which 
they  were  developed.  It  is  obviously  impossible 
to  bring  an  adequate  treatment  of  so  vast  and 
complicated  a subject  within  the  compass  of 
less  than  500  large-print  pages.  Architecture 
is  disposed  of  in  thirty-five  pages,  sculpture 
in  thirty-one,  painting  in  twenty-six,  which  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  only  a very  cursory 
glance  is  given  to  those  important  arts  and  the- 
epochs  which  they  adorned.  Architecture  is 
the  greatest  sufferer  ; and  the  author  is  sensible 
of  the  fact.  Its  history  demands,  he  says,  either  a 
short  epitome  or  a thorough  investigation.  He  has 
given  us  neither,  and  it  is  to  his  treatment  of 
the  minor  arts  that  the  real  interest  of  his  work 
attaches.  The  chapters  on  Gold  and  Silver 
Work,  on  Playing-cards,  on  Music  and  Musical 
Instruments,  show  great  research,  and  are  both> 
instructive  and  entertaining,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  chapters  on  Bookbinding,  Printing, 
and  Manuscripts.  Heraldry,  which  played  so 
important  a part  in  the  arts  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  is  unaccountably  omitted.  The  book  is 
an  assemblage  of  odds  and  ends  of  information 
on  a great  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  the 
arts,  great  and  small,  and  it  is  little  more ; but 
it  has  its  place  and  use,  and  will,  no  doubt* 
continue  to  find  a wide  circle  of  readers.  The 
illustrations,  over  400  in  number,  show  little  or 
no  deterioration,  and  the  paper,  type,  and 
general  get-up  of  the  work  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

Spon’s  Architects' , Builders',  and  Contractors* 
Pocket-Book  of  Prices  and  Memoranda.  1886- 
Edited  by  W.  Young,  Architect.  Thirteenth 
edition.  London  and  New  York  : E.  & F.  N- 
Spon. 

A book  which  has  reached  its  thirteenth 
edition  scarcely  needs  commendation.  This- 
one  is  surprisingly  full  of  useful  information,, 
which  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  general 
accuracy  than  for  its  amount  and  variety.  The 
author  asks  for  suggestions  calculated  to  im- 
prove it.  Here  are  a few.  The  table  of  cost 
per  cubic  foot  of  public  buildings  should  state 
whether  the  measurements  are  all  on  an 
identical  basis,  and  how  the  buildings  have 
been  measured,  and  give  dates  of  erection- 
Without  this  the  value  of  the  information 
is  much  reduced.  The  table  of  comparative 
prices  of  builders’  work  in  1703  and  1876- 
might  be  usefully  extended  to  include  a 
column  for  1886 ; and  if  other  dates  could  be 
interpolated  the  interest  in  the  progressive 
growth  of  prices  would  be  greater,  and  the 
statistics  of  more  practical  value.  The  section 
on  valuation  of  leasehold  property  is  incomplete 
because  it  does  not  specify  what  it  is  that  is  te 
be  multiplied  by  the  given  number  of  years’ 
purchase,  viz.,  the  net  profit  rental ; nor  how 
that  net  rental  is  to  be  arrived  at.  The  subject 
should  be  omitted  altogether  or  treated  in 
reasonable  detail.  We  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  prices  generally,  which  are  fair.  The- 
schedules  of  manufacturers’  goods  might  in  some 
cases  be  amended,  e.g.,  the  list  of  water-closet 
apparatus  is  confined  to  valve  and  pan  closets,, 
and  omits  all  reference  to  the  various  forms 
of  wash-out  closets,  which  are  every  day  be- 
coming more  generally  used. 

The  Acts  of  Parliament  do  not  comprise  the 
Metropolitan  Building  Act  as  such,  although  all* 
that  need  be  known  on  the  subject  is  given 
under  “ Thickness  of  Walls.”  The  alphabetical 
arrangement  of  the  contents  is  a convenient 
one.  There  is  a good  index,  and  (rare  virtue- 
in  a book  of  this  kind)  the  handiness  of  the 
little  volume  has  not  been  impaired  by  adver- 
tising sheets.  It  is  a book  for  which  every 
architect  should  thank  the  author. 


Lockiuood's  Builders'  and  Contractors'  Price- 
Book,  1886.  Edited  by  Francis  T.  W.  Miller, 
Architect.  London  : Crosby  Lockwood  & Co- 
1886. 

Although  merely  entitled  a “Price-Book,”' 
this  work  comprises  short  introductory  essays 
on  the  several  building  trades  and  the  measure- 
ment of  builders’  work,  and  includes  a form  of 
building  contract,  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  and  numerous  tables.  This  is  a doubtful 
form  of  composition,  and  one  not  to  be  indis- 
criminately commended;  for  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  the  essays  do  not  necessarily 
extend  to  the  prices,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
prices  of  builders’  work  does  not  necessarily 
warrant  its  possessor  in  dealing  with  the  theory 
and  practice  of  construction. 
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As  a rule,  a price-book  had  better  be  a 
schedule  of  prices  merely,  and  a work  on  the 
building  trades  be  unhampered  by  questions 
of  cost”  In  the  present  work  the  section  on 
concrete  construction  contains  statements 
which  passed  unchallenged  twenty  years  ago, 
but  which  now  require  some  modification. 
Concrete  roofs  are  not  water-tight  unless  pro- 
tected by  cement  or  asphalte.  Concrete  walls 
are  not  good  non-conductors  of  sound,  and  so 
on.  Moreover,  the  cons  should  be  given  with 
the  pros,  and  the  unfortunate  property  which 
a concrete  wall  has  of  cracking  from  top  to 
bottom,  like  a china  plate,  on  the  least  inequality 
of  bearing,  being  without  the  elasticity  of  a 
jointed  construction,  should  be  touched  upon  if 
the  subject  is  to  be  treated  at  all. 

The  prices  strike  one  as  high,  and  as  based 
upon  a contractor’s  standard,  rather  than  upon 
■one  which  an  architect  would  adopt.  But  the 
book  contains  a vast  amount  of  information  of  a 
•miscellaneous  kind,  and  is  well  indexed. 


The  Strength  and  Proportions  of  Riveted  Joints. 

By  Bindon  B.  Stonky,  LL.D.  London  : E. 

& F.  N.  Spon. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  done  excellent 
service  in  collecting  together  and  presenting  in 
a portable  form  a good  deal  of  that  vast  amount 
of  information  on  various  questions  of  riveting 
that  lie  scattered  so  widely  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  many  scientific  and  technical  societies 
and  institutions.  The  problem  of  joining  iron 
or  steel  plates  by  means  of  rivets  involves  so 
many  different  considerations  of  varying  com- 
plexity that  the  amount  of  experiment  and  re- 
search necessary  to  establish  a sound  theory  of 
riveting  must  be  enormous.  Although  much 
yet  remains  to  be  done,  much  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction.  Dr.  Stoney 
casts  a wide  net,  and  the  copious  references  he 
gives  to  the  sources  from  which  he  quotes 
add  particularly  to  the  value  of  his  book. 


James  Nasmyth,  Engineer.  An  Autobiography. 
Edited  by  Samuel  Smiles,  LL.D.  A new 
edition.  London : John  Murray.  1885. 

We  reviewed  this  book  at  considerable  length 
on  its  first  appearance,  and  its  reperusal,  now 
that  a new  edition  has  become  necessary,  has 
given  us  fresh  pleasure.  The  subject  of  it 
-came  of  a remarkable  and  variously-gifted 
•family,  and  his  plain,  unvarnished  account  of 
his  forbears  and  their  lives  has  all  the  charm  of 
a work  of  fiction  with  the  added  interest  of 
■being  true.  A little  comfort  at  the  present 
juncture  may  be  sucked  from  his  graphic 
account  of  the  attempted  building  of  the  Fort 
at  Inversnaid  by  his  great-great-grandfather, 
whose  work  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  close  by 
Rob  Roy  and  his  wild  companions  in  a way 
•which  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  courageous 
builder.  The  state  of  Scotland  in  1703  was  not 
unlike  the  state  of  Ireland  now.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  beyond  hope  that  Ireland  may  here- 
after be  as  peaceful  and  happy  as  Scotland 
now  is.  The  many  beautiful  drawings  and 
designs  embellishing  the  work  show  James 
Nasmyth  to  have  been  no  less  gifted  as  an 
artist  than  he  proved  to  be  eminent  as  a man  of 
science  and  an  engineer. 


Some  Particulars  of  the  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Works  of  Blackburn.  By  J.  B.  McCallum, 
Borough  and  Water  Engineer.  Blackburn : 
Printed  by  J.  Janson. 

The  author  has  put  together  a few  disjointed 
notes  on  the  Sewage  Water  and  Gas-works  of 
Blackburn.  These  are  bound  up  with  various 
plans  and  “ink-photo  ” illustrations,  and  form  the 
volume  indicated  above.  The  Blackburn  corpora- 
tion, under  pressure  exerted  by  the  Rivers  Pollu- 
tion Commissioners,  have  established  sewage 
farms  some  distance  outside  the  town.  The  yearly 
loss  on  one  of  these  farms  is  about  600L,  but 
a another  there  is  an  annual  profit  of  900Z., 
hich  is  a little  over  l£  per  cent,  on  the  first 
cost  of  70,0001.  The  total  expense  of  these 
irrigation  works  has  been  129,3281.  Ihe  par- 
ticulars given  are  far  too  meagre  to  enable  the 
book  to  be  of  much  practical  value  to  any  but 
those  who  have  a previous  knowledge  of  the 
district  and  the  work  done. 


Feb.  11.-1,938,  J.  Shanks,  Connexions  for  Baths- 
Sinks,  &c.-W.  Baker,  Ornamentation  of  Mould, 
ings.— 1,996,  W.  Haigh,  Wojd-cuttiug  Machine  — 
2,014,  J.  Armstrong,  Locks  and  Latches. — 2,01/, 

J.  k J.  Mason,  Frames  for  Window-sashes. 

PKO VISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

14,134,  W.  Wood,  Apparatus  for  Soldering  and 
Brazim*. —14,977,  C.  Henderson,  Ventilating.— 
15,133,  L.  Scott,  Glass  Levels.— 15,506,  G.  White- 
head,  Chimney  Cowls,  kc. — 15,  M.  Golightly,  Door 
or  Window  Fastener.— 26,  A.  Barker,  Urinals.  — 7S,  C.  ... 
Watkins,  Graining  Tools. — 179,  R.  Evered,  Connect-  J 
ing  Door  Knobs  to  Roses  of  same. — 215,  C.  Homer,  i 
Window  Sash -Fastener. —255,  W.  Gallon,  Stone  or  • 
Concrete  Piers,  &c. — 554,  G.  Nolton,  Cowl  and 
Ventilator.  — 657,  W.  Wade,  Preventing  Down-  -V 
Draughts  and  Smoky  Chimneys. — 891,  C.  Hodgps,  J 
Pipe  Joint.— 15,517,  A.  Mumtord,  Brick-Crushing  i 
Machine.— 19,  W.  Carr,  Preventing  Concussion  m i| 
Water  Pipes.— 299,  J.  Revill,  Electric  Indicators  J 
for  House  Bells.— 307,  A.  White,  Lavatories.— o64,  ,1 
J.  Hyde,  Sash-Fasteners.— 407,  J.  Jennings  and  1L 
Others,  Flushing  Cisterns.— 411,  B.  Sutcliffe,  Hand  I 
Planing  and  Thicknessing  Machine.  --  488,  W.  .1 
Youlton,  Butts  of  Hinges. -547,  W.  Green  Door  rt 
Bolts.— 587,  T.  Brattan,  Hanger  Attachment  for  r[ 
Sliding  Doors.— 838,  B.  Ramsden,  Ladders.— 9/7,  | 
J.  Nichols,  Nails.— 1,171,  F.  Balbi,  Sharpening  J 
Edged  Tools. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  oppoiitionfor  two  montht. 


2,788,  E.  Prince,  Adjusting  and  Fastening  Win-  j 
dows.— 3,232,  A.  Maher,  Door  Checks. —3,897,  J.  4 
Johnson,  Artificial  Stone. — 4,169,  J.  Holloway  and 
H.  Stanning,  Window  Fasteners.  — 4,613,  R.  . 
M ‘Queen,  Stoves  for  Heating  Buildings. — 9,211,  H.  .1 
Gibbs,  Flushing  Water-closets. — 12,706,  J.  Green  :[ 
and  Others,  Fire  Grates.— 13,173,  W.  Brewer,  J 
Fastening  Windows,  &c. — 1,998,  T.  Roberts,  Gill  t 
Stoves,  7,738,  G.  Pfeifer  and  M.  Schutz,_ Apparatus  : 
for  Heating  Soldering  Tools. — 20,  W.  Kellett,  J 
Plane  Bits.— 441,  J.  Pullar,  Opening  and  Closing  ;j 
Windows,  Ventilators,  kc. 


The  Combined  Nuinber  and  Weight  Calculator. 
By  William  Chadwick,  Public  Accountant. 
London  : Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.  188G. 

This  bulky  volum3,  the  result  of  an  immense 
amount  of  patient  labour,  gives  upwards  of 
250,000  separate  calculations  “showing  at  a 
glance”  (we  quote  from  the  title-page)  “the 
value,  at  421  different  rates,  ranging  from  one- 
sixty-fourth  of  a penny  to  11.  each,  or  per  cwt., 
and  20Z.  per  ton,  of  any  number  of  articles  con- 
secutively from  1 to  470.”  Thus,  has  a builder 
to  use  23  tons  7 cwt.  of  any  material  at 
31.  16s.  8d.  per  ton,  he  has  only  to  turn  to  Mr. 
Chadwick’s  page,  headed  with  that  price  (and 
which  also  gives  prices  per  lb.  and  per  cwt.), 
and  run  his  eye  down  the  column  till  he  gets  his 
amount,  891.  10s.  2d.  The  use  of  such  a work 
is  not  to  be  reckoned  in  regard  to  occasional 
and  isolated  calculations,  but  to  cases  in 
which  a large  number  of  varying  amounts  of 
materials,  some  at  fractional  prices,  have  to  be 
priced  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Each 
page  also,  besides  giving  prices  per  a given 
weight,  gives  them  per  so  much  an  article. 
Thus,  if  instead  of  calculating  so  much  per  ton, 
our  contractor  or  manufacturer  has  to  price  467 
articles  at  3s.  9^d.  each,  he  will  run  his  eye 
down  the  numbers  column  instead  of  the  tons 
and  cwt.  column,  and  will  find  his  891.  10s.  2d. 
opposite  No.  467.  The  same  column  of  num- 
bers is  made  also  applicable  to  prices  per  cwt. 
The  prices  for  single  articles  or  cwts.  increase 
by  a Jd.  each  page,  and  those  of  tons  of  course, 
by  10d.,  in  the  bulk  of  the  work ; the  earlier 
pages,  however,  advance  by  smaller  fractions, 
commencing  at  -fa  of  a penny  per  article. 
The  volume  is  likely,  we  should  imagine,  to 
be  very  useful  to  contractors  and  esti- 
mators, not  only  in  the  saving  of  time 
but  of  brain  work  in  repeated  calculations.  It 
is  one  of  those  books  in  the  production  of  which 
virtue  may  be  said  to  be  its  own  reward,  for 
they  seldom  bring  fame  or  pecuniary  return  to 
their  authors,  who  have  to  be  content  with 
the  consciousness  of  having  done  something 
practical  for  the  convenience  of  others.  Mr. 
Chadwick  concludes  his  preface  by  saying  that 
he  will  be  very  thankful  for  any  suggestions 
that  may  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the  work 
in  future  editions. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

15,266,  Casement  Stay.  A.  B.  Milne. 

A rod  is  pivoted  to  the  casement,  a thumb-screw 
passes  through  a clip  into  a plate  on  the  window- 
sill. The  clip  can  turn  on  the  thumbscrew  when 
the  window  is  opened,  but  grips  the  stay  when  the 
screw  is  turned. 

15,355,  Wall  Ventilator.  T.  S.  Ellis. 

The  ventilator  consists  of  an  L-shaped  box,  which 
gives  the  incoming  air  an  upward  direction.  In  a 
portion  of  the  box  may  be  placed  any  suitable 


£365  >1 


device  for  filtering,  perfuming,  heating,  disinfecting, 
or  cooling  the  air  as  it  enters  the  room.  The  venti- 
lator may  be  opened,  partially  opened,  or  closed,  by 
a shutter  or  valve,  which  is  also  arranged  to  slide 
upwards  clear  of  this  portion  of  the  box  when  access 
to  the  latter  is  desired. 

9,357,  Kilns.  L.  Williams. 

In  the  body  of  the  kiln  is  constructed  one  or  more 
fire-clay  columns,  with  apertures.  These  apertures 
are  fitted  with  iron  or  fire-clay  boxes,  in  which  are 
fixed  bars  or  bricks.  Combustible  gas  is  led  into  a 
tube  within  the  column,  thence  into  the  column 
through  openings,  where  it  mixes  with  air  which  is 
forced  into  the  annular  space  between  the  columns 
and  the  tube.  The  mixed  gases  pass  through  the 
apertures,  and  are  ignited,  thus  burning  the  lime, 
bricks,  &c. 

16,709,  Chimney  Cowl  or  Ventilator.  J. 
White. 

On  a central  shaft  or  tube  are  fitted  a Dumber  of 
radial  webs  or  ribs.  The  lower  ends  of  these  webs 
are  closed  by  a conical  case  or  plate,  and  the  upper 
ends  are  partly  covered  by  anoiher  conical  case, 
between  which  and  the  tube  an  air-space  is  left. 
The  wind  passing  through  induces  an  up-draught 
in  the  shaft.  In  some  cases  a curved  or  conical  web 
or  plate  is  provided,  fixed  between  the  plates,  so  as 
to  form  a double  set  of  passages  for  the  wind. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Feb.  8. 

By  Collett  & Collett. 

Westbourne  Park — 23,  Acklaiu-road,  80  years, 

ground-rent  

Feb.  9. 

By  C.  & H.  White. 

Pimlico— 25,  Ranelagh-grove,  11  years,  ground- 

rent  3 •••  2(5  . 

28.  29.  and  30,  Wesi-street,  37  years,  ground- 

rent  700  ] 

By  A.  KicniBDS. 

Daleton— 113,  Haggerston-road,  33  years,  ground- 
rent  

Lower  Tottenham— Two  freehold  houses  with  shops 

Tottenham,  High-road— Two  freehold  houses  and 

plot  of  land 

!,  17,  and  18,  Church-road, 


520  2 


years,  ground- 

1 to  4,  Orchatd-piace,  66  year?  ground-rent  31.  ... 
1 to  6,  Cburcb  terrace,  freehold  


rent  41... 


6101 
470 ; 
1,020: 


3,  Chest  nut -road,  freehold 

1 to  10,  Peart’acottagcs,  freehold  

1 and  2,  Hope  cottages,  70  years,  ground-rent  4 /.. 

8 9,  and  12,  Western  terrace,  freehold 

Stoke  Newington— 96  and  98,  High-street,  26  years, 

ground-rent  3 1 2.  Ilia 

Tottenham— Ground-rent  of  21/.  10s.,  reversion  in 

46  years  

Ground-rent  of  11/.  3a.,  reversion  in  45 years 

Ground-rent  of  11/.  li  s.,  reversion  in  37  years  ... 

ByT.  B.  Westacott. 

Camden-town — la,  Camden-roau,  b6  years,  ground- 

rent  .■••■ 

Kentish  Town— Ground-rent,  10C/.  a year,  reversion 

in  47  years 

Ground-rent,  41/.  a year,  reversion  in  62  years  ... 

21,  Prince  ot  Wales-cr.  scent,  freehold  

7,  Castle-road,  48  year--,  ground-rent  6/.  10s 

69,  Willes-roud,  3o  years,  ground-rent  5/ 

King's- cress — 32,  Argyle-square,  68  years,  ground- 

rent// 7*6‘ 

By  Humbbbt,  Son,  & Flint. 

Watford— 2 and  4,  St.  Alban’s-road,  freehold 1,2302 

Fbb.  11. 


2,620.: 

1,0151 

700' 

4051 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Feb.  5.-1,691,  J.  W.  Helliwelh  Zinc  or  Metal 


1,415; 


Roofing. — 1,706,  J.  & A.  Cooke,  Syphon  Cisterns 
for  Flushing  Water-closets. — 1,742,  J.  Bauer,  Pipe 
Cutter. — 1,744,  T.  Hare,  Floorings,  &c. 

Feb.  6.-1,762,  J.  Wilson  and  Others,  Break- 
waters.— 1,765,  J.  Chapman,  Weatherproof  Tile. — 
1,787,  W.  Lake,  Screw-threaded  Nails. 

Feb.  8. — 1,804,  W.  Howie  and  R.  Henderson, 
Windows. — 1,816,  W.  Joy,  Charging  Cement  Kilns. 
— 1,819,  A.  Gates,  Bakers’  Ovens. — 1,836,  J.  White, 
Portland  Cement. 

Feb.  9. — 1,852,  H.  Owens,  Casement  Stay. — 
1;862,  R.  Hunter  and  J.  Turnbull,  Kitchen  Ranges. 
—1,894,  J.  Brewster,  Heating  or  Cooling  Buildings, 
kc. 

Feb.  10.  — 1,912,  G.  Woolliscroft  and  T.  Freeman, 
Tiles. — 1,917,  R.  QuinD,  Saw  Guide. — 1,936,  W. 
Scarlett,  Pipe  Tongs  and  Cutters.  — 1,945,  W. 
Thompson,  Improving  Chimney  Draught. 


By  Nkwbon  & Habding. 

Canonbury— Improved  gTOundrent,  41/.,  term  32 

years 

Hollowavroad-  No.  70,  freehold  

Old  Ford— 172,  Homan  roa.i,  freehold  ..  . 

Bermondsey- 135  to  145  odd,  8t.  James’s-road,  47 

147  to  157  odd,  St.  Janies' s-road, 47  years,  ground- 

rent  21/.  7s 

By  Cbafteb,  Habbis,  & Co. 

New  Cross-road— Nos  44  to  60  even,  freehold  . ^ 

Acton,  Gunnersbury-lane  — “Bromley  Cottage, 

freehold  6061 

By  Walton  & Leb. 

Wimbledon— Ground-rents  of  41/.  15s.  reversion  in 

91  years  ; :••■•-• ,’*7 

Ground-rents  of  67/.  a year,  reversion  in  bi  years  1,/oa, 
Ground-rents  of  3/.  2s.  a year,  reversion  r 


1,425 

1,776; 


yes 


655 


s of  130/.  a year,  covering  10a.  3r.  27p., 
n 71  years  6ico®. 


By  Bakbh  & Sons. 

Crouch-hill— “ Womersley  House,"  and  2a.  Or.  15p., 

freehold  W 

Poplar— 11  to  16,  Latham-street,  81  years,  ground- 

rent  16/ ■■■••• 

3,  4,  and  6,  Sussex-atreet,  67  years,  ground-rent  3/.  wi 


Feb.  20,  1886.] 
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By  Norton,  Trist,  "Wat net,  & Co. 
ity— 83  and  81,  Queen  - street,  freehold,  area 

1 R rnn  , 


16,000  feet £16,0f0 

Creed-lane— A plot  of  freehold  land,  620  feet 3,625 

auxball— 1,  Auckland-street,  freehold  730 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  February  22. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts.— Lectures  on  Architecture  : 
fr.  G.  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  on  ‘‘ Architectural  Education  ” 
P-m- 

Surveyors  Institution.—  Mr.  Wm.Woodward on  “London 
emodelled.”  8 p.m. 

Inventors’  Institute.— 8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— Mr.  A.  G.  White  on 
A Few  Points  in  Practical  Plumbing.”  7 p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  23. 

Itoyal  Institution.— ProCessor  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  on 
The  Unexhibited  Portions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
:ulptures  in  the  British  Museum.”  II.  8 p.m. 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Discussion  of  Mr.  L.  F. 
ernon-Harcourt’s  paper  on  “ The  River  Seine.”  8 p.m. 
Builders'  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution. — Annual  meet- 
g.  7 p.m. 

Wednesday,  February  24. 

Carpenters’  Sail,  London  Wall. — Professor  Corfield  on 
Water  Traps.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arte.— Prof.  W.  C.  Unwin  on  "The  Employ  - 
ent  of  Autographic  Records  in  Testing  Materials.” 
p.m. 

Civil  and  mechanical  Engineers'  Society. — Mr.  B. 
augbton  on  “ Wave  Motion.”  7 p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society.  — Mr.  A.  Wharton 
etcalfe  on  “ Bricks  and  Masonry  Arches.”  8 p.m. 
Thursday,  February  25. 

Eoyal  Academy  of  Arte.— Lectures  in  Architecture: 
r.  G.  Aitchison,  A.lt  A.,  on  “Mouldings."  8 p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. — Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon 
“ A Series  of  Architectural  Monuments.”  7’39  p.m. 
Society  of  Antiquaries.—  8 '3  1 p.m. 

Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers  and  Electricians.— Prof. 

E.  Hughes,  F.R.S.,  on  “The  8elf-Induction  of  an 
sctric  Current  in  Relation  to  the  Nature  and  Form  of 
Conductor.”  8 p.m. 

Friday,  Febhuahy  26. 

Architectural  Association — Mr.  William  White,  F.SA., 
i “Brickwork  and  the  Tower  of  Bologna.”  7’3J  p.m! 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students’  Meeting).— 
r.  Henry  A.  Cutler  on  the  “Stability  of  Voussoir 
ekes.”  7-30  p.m. 

Saturday,  February  27. 

Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  the  New  Buildings 
Sion  College  and  the  Offices  of  the  London  School 
rnrd.  Members  to  meet  at  the  College,  Victoria  Embank- 
?nt,  at  2'3  ' p.m. 

Royal  Institution.— Rev.  C.  Taylor,  D.D.,  on  “ The 
story  of  Geometry.”  3 p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Sociefi/. — Visit  to  St.  Paul's 
thedral.  216  pm. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Museum 
Science  and  Art. 


UtisrcKtmm 

Fatal  Accident  at  the  Proposed 
fcShipperies  ” Exhibition,  Liverpool.— A 

1 disaster  occurred  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
the  Exhibition  Building.  The  erection  of 
3 iron  framework  of  the  building  is  being 
shed  forward  as  speedily  as  possible,  with  a 
>w  to  its  completion  by  the  1st  of  May,  and 
arge  number  of  men  are  employed  upon  the 
rk.  The  northern  transept  was  in  a tolerably 
vanced  condition,  a number  of  pillars  having 
;n  erected  and  a good  deal  of  the  framework 
the  roof  fixed.  From  some  cause  not  ex- 
I ined,  this  portion  of  the  building  collapsed 
Jtile  a number  of  men  were  working  upon  it, 
jft  fourteen  men  were  so  much  injured  that 
tty  had  to  be  removed  to  the  Royal  Infirmary. 
ib  of  them  has  since  died, 
iflnglish  v.  American  Locks.— American 
ttk-makers  will  have  to  look  out,  for,  accord- 
< to  Invention,  thanks  to  the  introduction 
flmachiuery  in  the  English  lock  trade,  and  to 
tier  methods  of  improvement,  American  com- 
sjition  is  rapidly  becoming  of  less  account, 
d.  now  it  has  been  determined  by  English 
Beers  to  turn  the  tables  upon  the  Americans 

0 commence  a vigorous  competition  with 
i.tn  in  the  Australian  colonies,  India,  and 
pa.  It  appears  that  the  Americans  have 

joined  a stronghold  in  those  markets  with  a 
Bj  (door)  lock,  which  has  a cast-iron  case 
’Jring  ornamental  designs,  and  which  has  the 
wantage  of  possessing  a reversible  bolt.  The 
lirnal  parts  of  this  lock  are  made  to  template. 
u;is  now  stated  that  a firm  of  Willenhall 

1 ; manufacturers  have  resolved  to  make  locks 

exactly  similar  class,  and  to  offer  them  in 
i ie  quantities  in  the  markets  referred  to. 

he  Health  Exhibition,  1884.— Although 
Bj  Health  Exhibition  has  been  closed  for 
rajen  months,  the  Diplomas  of  Honour  and 
J liial  Certificates  have  not  yet  reached  the 
i’ljbitors  to  whom  they  were  awarded. — 
mnlion. 

c jilmouth . — Mr.  J.  Wm.  Trounson  of  Pen- 
ile, has  been  appointed  the  architect  for  the 
11’ 8-hill  Wesleyan  chapel  and  new  school 
,iiises,  and  has  received  instructions  to  pro- 
' with  the  necessary  plans  forthwith. 


The  Grant  Mtnument. — In  the  American 
Congress,  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  has 
reported  favourably  regarding  the  proposed  vote 
of  500,000  dols.  for  the  erection  of  a monument 
in  New  York  to  commemorate  the  achievements 
of  the  late  General  Grant.  The  appropriation 
will  remain  unavailable  until  the  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Monument  Fund  have  reached 
the  sum  of  250,000  dols.  The  Bill  received  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  Military  Committee, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  House  will  very 
shortly  take  further  proceedings  in  the  matter. 
The  question  of  the  locality  will  in  all  proba- 
bility provoke  considerable  debate,  in  conse- 
quence of  many  of  the  members  considering 
that  the  monument  ought  to  be  erected  at 
Washington. 

New  South  Wales  Timbers.— Probably  no 
country  in  the  world  possesses  finer  or  more 
durable  hardwoods  than  New  South  Wales. 
According  to  the  Immigration  Agent  for  the 
Colony,  her  pines  and  cedars,  valuable  though 
some  of  them  may  be,  yield  the  palm  to  those 
of  other  lands  ; but  her  ironbark  and  blackbutts 
rank,  for  durability  and  strength,  second  to 
none  on  the  globe.  Singularly  enough,  all  the 
principal  hardwoods  used  in  the  Colony  are 
myrtaceous  trees,  that  is,  members  of  the  great 
Myrtle  family,  which,  according  to  Professor 
Balfour,  is  divided  into  five  tribes,  containing 
seventy  - five  known  genera,  and  upward  of 
1,800  species.  Members  of  this  great  family 
are  natives  chiefly  of  warm  countries,  as  Sooth 
America  and  the  East  Indies,  although  many 
are  found  in  more  temperate  regions.  Some  of 
the  genera,  such  as  the  eucalypts,  are  peculiar 
to  Australia,  although  they  have  been  success- 
fully transplanted  in  Europe  and  the  East, 
and  in  the  Campagna  at  Rome,  on  the 
borders  of  Portugal, — where  they  have  been 
planted  by  the  vignerons  for  the  making 
of  casks,  — and  even  on  many  of  the  hill 
stations  of  the  Pnnjaub  and  Madras  the 
wandering  Australian  may  recognise  the  tall, 
rough  stem,  leek-green  leaves,  and  strong  per- 
fume of  the  sylvan  denizens  of  the  sunny  south. 
Eucalypts,  which  constitute  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  New  South  Wales  timber-producing 
trees,  furnish  us  with  the  bulk  of  colonial  hard- 
woods. Ironbark,  blackbutt,  blue-gum,  striDgy- 
bark,  swamp  mahogany,  tallow -wood,  and 
yarrah,  all  belong  to  the  same  remarkable  genus, 
although  they  differ  from  one  another  in  many 
ways,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  their  rate  of 
growth,  the  blue-gums  and  blackbutts  being 
very  rapid  growers  ; while  the  ironbark  and 
box  take  a very  much  longer  time  to  mature. 
The  remainder  of  hardwoods  are  principally 
angophoras,  or  “ apple-trees,”  most  of  which  are 
subject  to  “gnm-veins”;  tee-trees,  tristanias, 
and  syncarpias,  better  known  as  turpentine 
trees,  but  all  members  of  the  myrtle  family, 
and  all  growing  in  the  open  forest,  and  very 
rarely  in  the  bush  or  the  scrub. 

Sewer  Ventilation. — A patent  has  recently 
been  taken  ont  by  Mr.  Malvin,  of  Harrogate, 
for  a method  for  exhausting  gas  from  sewers, 
and  for  consuming  or  deodorising  and  dis- 
persing of  such  gas.  The  plan  provides  for  the 
diversion  of  a town’s  sewers  into  sections  by 
the  fixing  of  automatic  doors.  The  sections 
are  to  be  isolated,  and  each  furnished  at  a 
suitable  spot,  with  a chimney  or  shaft  and 
a furnace,  which  shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible 
smokeless.  An  upcast  shaft  from  the  sewer  is 
to  be  connected  with  the  ashpit  under  the 
furnace.  After  passing  through  the  fire,  the 
gas  is  conducted  to  a reservoir,  where  it 
encounters  a spray  of  water  designed  to  lay 
any  solid  particles  which  may  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  fire,  so  as  to  prevent 
their  emission  into  the  atmospheric  air.  The 
sewer  gas,  after  passing  through  the  fire,  is 
taken  by  the  current  up  the  chimney,  and 
delivered  at  a considerable  altitude  above  the 
street. — Lancet. 

The  Durability  of  Sandstone.  — An 

interesting  discussion  lately  took  place  in  con- 
nexion with  the  use  of  sandstone  from  local 
quarries  in  the  restoration  of  the  Kilian  tower 
at  Heilbronn.  The  municipal  architectural 
officials,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  Professor 
Beyer,  of  Ulm,  had  decided  upon  employing 
Oberkirchen  sandstone,  the  cost  of  which 
(including  transport  from  the  North  of  Ger- 
many) would  be  double  that  of  the  Heilbronn 
quality.  The  matter  was  brought  before  the 
municipal  council;  the  opinions  of  Herr  Von 
Egle,  of  Stuttgart,  and  Professor  Beyer  being 
officially  given  in  presence  of  that  body  regard- 


ing the  properties  of  the  two  descriptions  of 
sandstone.  From  n stn'oTnen*-  in  the  Deutsche 
Bauzeitung  it  | would  seem  iLul  the  Heilbronn 
stone  was  considered  suitable  for  internal  work, 
but  not  for  positions  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  weather;  while  the  Oberkirchen  stone 
(chosen  after  much  deliberation  for  the 
cathedral  at  Cologne)  justified  its  higher  cost 
by  its  tenfold  durability  as  compared  with  the 
other  variety.  The  Berlin  testing-station  had 
certified  that  the  Heilbronn  stone  offered  a 
thorough  resistance  to  the  weather,  but  this 
fact,  as  well  as  the  assertion  that  its  quality 
was  better  than  formerly,  did  not  alter  the 
views  expressed  by  the  experts;  the  discussion 
resulting  in  a resolution  being  passed  which 
gave  Professor  Beyer  freedom  to  act  accord- 
ing to  his  judgment.  This  was,  however, 
coupled  with  a recommendation  that  Heil- 
bronn stone  should  be  used  in  those  portions 
of  the  building  for  which  it  might  be  considered 
suitable. 

Work  for  the  Unemployed. — Very  exten- 
sive tracts  of  country  belong  to  the  Government, 
and  produce  very  large  returns  under  the  name 
of  “Woods,  Forests,  and  Land  Revenues,” 
which  are  managed  by  a department  of  the 
Government  known  as  the  “Woods  and 
Forests”  at  a cost  of  somewhere  about  22,000?. 
a year.  There  are  several  commissioners,  who 
receive  1,200?.  a year ; a solicitor,  1,500?.  a 
year ; clerks  and  other  officers,  900?.  a year. 
Such  salaries  bhould  represent  service  on  very 
large  monetary  returns,  and  so  it  will  be  found 
to  be.  At  the  end  of  one  financial  year  there 
was  a cash  and  stock  balance  amounting  to 
more  than  600,000?.  at  the  disposal  of  this 
department  for  permanent  improvements.  The 
extensive  tract  of  Government  property, 
Btretching  from  Windsor  Park  to  Aldershot, 
admits  of  very  great  permanent  improvement. 
The  larger  portion  of  it  is  unreclaimed.  To 
trench  some  portions  and  plant  with  Scotch 
fir  and  larch  would  bring  some  return  for 
expenditure.  To  drain  the  low-lying  marsh 
districts  around  Bagshot  Park,  Wellington 
College,  the  Royal  Military  Colleges,  and  the 
Camp  at  Aldershot,  would  effect  a great 
sanitary  improvement,  even  if  confined  to  those 
poitions  of  these  districts  which  actually 
belong  to  the  Government.  Here,  then,  is 
abundance  of  work  for  the  unemployed,  and 
600,000?.  available  in  one  department  of  the 
Government  to  pay  for  it,  with  the  prospect  of 
a real  permanent  improvement  to  Government 
property  and  increased  sanitation  where  it  is 
much  needed. — Lancet. 

The  Iron,  Hardware,  and  Metal  Trades’ 
Pension  Society. — The  Thirteenth  Annual 
Ball  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this  charity  took 
place  on  Thursday,  last  week,  at  Willis’s 
Rooms.  Mr.  Jonathan  Pearson,  of  the  firm  of 
R.  H.  & J.  Pearson,  presided,  assisted  by  a 
numerous  staff  of  stewards,  representing  every 
branch  of  the  metal  trades.  Thirty  years  ago 
the  ball  was  inaugurated  by  Col.  Stedall,  J.P., 
the  present  President  of  the  Society,  with  the 
view  to  afford  not  only  an  additional  source  of 
income,  but  as  a means  also  of  bringing 
together  under  the  most  pleasing  auspices  the 
numerous  friends  of  the  Institution.  Through 
this  channel  an  aggregate  of  1,895?.  has 
accrued  to  the  general  funds. 

Durability  of  Larch. — According  to  a writer 
in  the  Qardeners’  Chronicle,  the  wood  of  the 
Swiss  larch  tree, — which  often  attains  colossal 
dimensions,  it  being  by  no  means  rare  to  meet 
with  trees  80  ft.  in  height,  with  a trunk  6 ft.  in 
diameter, — withstands  the  influences  of  air  and 
water  equally  well.  In  the  Canton  of  Valais 
there  are  many  chalets,  constructed  of  larch, 
dating  from  the  fourteenth  century;  the  wood 
is  entirely  blackened  by  the  sun,  but  it  is  as 
firm  and  sound  as  recent  timber. 

Science  and  Art  Department. — The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  promised  to 
deliver  to  the  students  of  the  Metropolitan 
Drawing  Classes,  the  “ Queen’s  Prizes,”  awarded 
by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South 
Kensington.  The  meeting  will  take  place  on 
Friday,  March  5th,  at  eight  o’clock,  in  the 
Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  - street.  These 
classes,  which  are  held  in  twenty- four  centres, 
consist  of  about  800  working  men,  who  are 
taught,  in  evening  classes,  the  principles  of 
drawing  and  construction,  as  applied  to  the 
building  and  engineering  trades.  Each  class 
is  under  the  management  of  a Local  Science 
Committee.  Mr.  W.  Busbridge  is  the  super- 
intendent of  the  classes. 
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Architectural  Examinations  at  the 
Institute. — The  following,  extracted  from  the 
“ Journal  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institute,”  may- 
be of  interest  at  the  present  moment: — “A 
Register  is  kept  at  the  Institute,  containing  the 
names  of  all  those  who  have  passed  the  Volun- 
tary and  Obligatory  Examinations.  During 
twenty  years  (1S61-18S1),  from  the  commence- 
ment to  the  end  of  the  Voluntary  Examination, 
when  twelve  examinations  were  held,  forty-three 
candidates  passed,  and  of  these  twenty- nine  are 
now  Members.  During  four  years  (1882-85), 
since  the  present  Obligatory  Examination  came 
into  existence,  sixty-eigbt  candidates  have 
passed,  out  of  ninety-six  persons  who  have 
applied  to  be  examined,  and,  of  the  Bixty-eight, 
sixty-four  are  now  Associates,  one  has  not 
offered  himself  for  membership,  and  three  are 
deceased  after  having  been  admitted  Asso- 
ciates. In  the  Voluntary  Examination,  a 
certificate  was  granted,  but  passing  the  Obli- 
gatory Examination  simply  entitles  a man  to 
become  a candidate  for  the  Associateship.  In 
the  Voluntary  Examination,  a candidate  had  to 
pay  a fee  of  four  guineas  to  be  examined,  and 
if,  having  passed,  he  afterwards  wished  to 
become  an  Associate,  he  had  to  pay  a further 
(entrance)  fee  of  three  guineas ; a young  man 
who  enters  for  the  Obligatory  Examination  pays 
a fee  of  three  guineas,  which,  if  he  passes,  is 
placed  to  his  account  as  his  entrance-fee  should 
he  be  elected  an  Associate  within  eighteen 
months  from  the  date  of  his  passing.” 

Sir  Richard  Mansel’s  Estates  at  Wimble- 
don.— Amongst  the  properties  offered  for  sale 
at  the  Auction  Mart  last  week  were  the  estates 
of  Sir  Richard  Mansel,  at  Wimbledon,  the  esti- 
mated value  of  which  is  stated  at  80,000J.  The 
estates  consist  of  freehold  ground-rents  and 
building  land,  the  ground-rents  amounting  to 
about  882 1.  per  annum,  and  the  rack-rents  pro- 
ducing upwards  of  5,200Z.  per  annum.  Messrs. 
Walton  & Lee  conducted  the  sale,  the  property 
being  offered  in  forty-four  lots.  The  first 
nineteen  lots  offered  consisted  of  freehold 
ground-rents  and  building-land  in  Wimbledon 
Hill  and  Worple-road,  together  with  the  sites 
of  a church  and  school  shortly  to  be  erected  in 
Mansel-road.  The  ground-rents  were  on  leases 
for  terms  expiring  in  from  eighty  to  ninety 
years.  The  competition  was  active,  the  prices 
offered  for  the  several  lots  representing  not  more 
than  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  return  on  the 
sums  bid,  but  all  the  lots  were  withdrawn  as 
being  below  the  reserve.  Five  ground-rents, 
amounting  together  to  57 1.  per  annum,  were  sold 
for  1,7401.  ; a ground-rent  of  11.  per  annum, 
with  reversion  in  sixty-six  years,  realised  55L, 
whilst  another  ground-rent  of  12s.  per  annum 
for  a similar  term,  secured  upon  five  houses, 
the  annual  rental  of  which  now  amounts  to 
370Z.  per  annum,  was  sold  for  500/-.  A ground- 
rent  of  130Z.  per  annum,  secured  upon  the 
Wimbledon  Collegiate  School,  with  reversion  in 
seventy-one  years,  the  total  area,  including  the 
garden  and  grounds,  being  nearly  11  acres,  was 
sold  for  6,0001.  As  indicating  the  value  of 
building  land  in  some  parts  of  Wimbledon,  a 
building  Bite  near  Wimbledon  Hill,  containing 
four  acres,  was  bid  up  to  2,800Z.,  whilst  for 
another  site  known  as  The  Grange,  at  the  south 
end  of  Wimbledon  Common,  containing  nearly 
7 acres,  8,0001.  was  offered.  The  aggregate  sum 
bid  for  the  forty-four  lots  submitted  was  up- 
wards of  53,0001. 

A Safety  Benzoline  Lamp.— Mr.  William 
Hardy,  jun.,  of  Thisleton,  Oakham,  has  invented 
and  patented  a new  benzoline  lamp  which 
possesses  several  merits.  It  is  globular  in 
form,  weighted  at  the  lower  part  so  as  to  be 
self-righting.  It  is  also  claimed  for  it  that  it  is 
unspillable  and  self-extinguishing.  It  is  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  Snell  & Brown,  of  Birming- 
ham, and  only  costs  a shilling.  If  the  use  of 
this  lamp  by  those  who  burn  benzoline  becomes 
general,  the  fatalities  which  so  often  result 
from  the  use  of  that  illuminant  are  likely  to  be 
very  materially  diminished  in  number. 

The  New  Home  and  Infirmary  for  Sick 
Children,  Lower  Sydenham,  was  opened  on 
Saturday  last  by  Viscount  Lewisham.  The 
Home  provides  cots  for  fifty  children.  Special 
votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Tolley,  the 
Honorary  Architect ; to  the  Medical  Officers, 
and  to  Mr.  Aste,  the  Honorary  Secretary. 

Axjpointment.  — We  are  informed  that 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Executive  Pre- 
sident of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition, 
has  appointed  Messrs.  Chubb  & Son  as  makers 
of  strong-rooms,  safes,  and  locks  to  the  Royal 
Commission. 


The  Registration  of  Plumbers. — At  a 

meeting  at  the  Guildhall  last  week,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Master,  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee of  the  representatives  of  the  Plumbers 
(masters  and  journeymen)  of  London,  the 
decision  of  the  Conference  of  Metropolitan  and 
Provincial  Plumbers,  held  at  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Central  Institute,  in  October, 
1884;  of  the  general  council  subsequently 
formed  to  give  practical  effect  to  the  resolu- 
tions of  that  conference ; and  of  a meeting  of 
the  plumbling  trade  of  London  assembling  at 
Guildhall  on  the  25th  January  last,  that  the 
registration  of  plumbers  (masters  and  journey- 
men) is  essential  to  the  due  protection  of  the 
plumbing  trade  and  the  public  against  the 
serious  injuries  which  are  caused  to  the  public 
health  and  to  the  true  interests  of  the  plumbing 
trade  by  plumbers’  work  beiDg  carried  out  by 
dishonest  and  unqualified  persons,  was  ap- 
proved. The  registration  of  the  plumbers  of 
the  London  district  is  adopted  as  a preliminary 
step  to  the  extension  of  the  system  of  regis- 
tration throughout  the  kingdom  by  means  of 
local  organisations.  Pending  the  establish- 
ment of  local  registers,  provincial  plumbers 
may  register  their  names  in  London,  if  desired, 
on  the  same  conditions  as  the  plumbers  of  the 
London  district.  The  register  will  be  opened 
by  the  Plumbers’  Company  on  the  1st  March. 
The  fees  payable  on  admission  to  the  register 
are  21.  2s.  for  master  plumbers,  and  10s.  6d.  for 
journeymen. 

Royal  School  of  Mines.— Prof.  Warington 
Smyth,  F.R.S.,  in  continuing  his  lectures  on 
“ Mining,”  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Geological 
Museum,  Jermyn-street,  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  dry  rot  as  affecting  timber  in  under- 
ground situations.  He  Baid  that  the  matter  of 
prime  cost  of  timbering,  and  particularly  of  its 
maintenance,  often  becomes  serious,  aud  various 
devices  have  been  put  forward  with  the  object 
of  obviating  the  difficulty.  The  effect  of  the 
atmosphere  may  be  very  considerable  in  some 
situations,  heaviness  and  a great  degree  of 
warmth  being  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the 
preservation  of  timber.  Dry  rot  cannot  always 
be  detected  on  the  surface.  The  timber,  there- 
fore, requires  to  be  scooped  or  tested  by  a 
hammer,  and  it  is  very  important  that  this  test 
should  be  occasionally  employed,  and  any 
affected  part  removed  at  once.  When  decom- 
position of  mineral  substances  is  going  on  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  timber  should  be  pro- 
tected by  much  greater  exposure  to  air  currents 
than  would  be  necessary  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances. A constant  supply  of  fresh  air  and 
water,  the  latter  being  allowed  to  trickle  down 
the  timber,  will  preserve  its  full  strength  for  a 
long  time.  In  some  situations,  pipes  with 
small  holes,  or  rose  jets,  are  arranged  so  as  to 
discharge  a stream  of  water  upon  the  timber, 
and  this  has  been  found  to  answer  well.  Any- 
thing is  better  than  allowing  the  timber  to 
become  alternately  wet  and  dry,  or  cold  and 
hot.  Considerable  attempts  have  been  made 
to  preserve  timber  by  chemical  means,  but, 
where  timbering  was  of  a temporary  character, 
the  advantages  derived  would  not  counter- 
balance the  expenses. 

The  Surveyors’  and  Auctioneers’  Clerks’ 
Provident  Association. — The  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  members  of  this  Association 
was  held  on  Saturday  last,  at  the  Auction  Mart, 
Tokenhouse-yard,  Mr.  D.  Watney,  the  President, 
being  in  the  chair.  The  report  and  statement 
of  accounts  for  the  past  year  were  received  and 
adopted,  and  the  officers  re-elected  for  the 
current  year.  In  order  to  extend  the  usefulness 
of  the  benevolent  fund,  an  addition  was  made 
to  the  rules  so  as  to  enable  relief  being  granted, 
under  exceptional  circumstances,  to  clerks  in 
distress,  not  being  members,  and  to  their 
widows  and  orphans.  The  accounts  show  that 
the  Association  is  in  a good  financial  position, 
there  being  a fund  of  1,5001.  invested  in  Consols. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  assistants  in  the 
joint  professions  will  show  a much  greater 
interest  than  heretofore  in  the  success  of  the 
Association  by  becoming  members,  and  thus 
avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  provided  solely 
for  them.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  L.  Edmenson, 
10,  Waterloo-place,  Pall-mall,  S.W. 

Perry  & Co.,  Limited,  Birmingham. — 
The  dividend  recommended  by  the  directors  in 
their  report,  to  be  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  Tuesday  next,  is  10  per  cent,  for 
the  year,  the  same  as  that  paid  for  the  last  two 
years.  £3,000  is  placed  to  reserve  fund,  being 
the  same  amount  as  for  the  preceding  year. 


The  Sanitation  of  Dwellings.  — Thisi 
subject  was  considered,  in  connexion  with  the: 
fifth  annual  report  of  the  Sanitary  Assurance: 
Association,  at  a meeting  of  the  members  ati 
No.  9,  Conduit-street,  on  Tuesday  evening.  Thei 
chair  was  occupied  by  Captain  Douglas  Galton.t 
Mr.  Brudenell  Carter,  F.R.C.S.,  moved  a resolu-o 
tion  declaring  that  measures  for  improving  thei 
sanitary  condition  of  dwellings  should  receive? 
continued  support.  Dr.  Farquharson,  in  second-1 
ing  the  motion,  alluded  to  legislation  on  thisi 
subject,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  compul-  i 
sion  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  any  futurer 
steps  that  might  be  taken.  It  would  be  fan 
better,  he  thought,  if  instead  of  having,  asa 
under  the  present  Act,  to  go  to  a court  of  law/ 
which  was  a very  expensive  process,  and  ini 
which  one  might  not  be  successful,  there  was  a 
clear-cut,  drastic  provision  introduced,  by  which' 
those  who  sold  or  let  houses  should  have  themi 
a proper  sanitary  condition,  or  if  they  were 
in  default,  that  a cheap  and  efficient  remedyl 
should  be  open  to  the  victim  for  any  danger  ore 
expense  he  might  thereby  have  been  put  to. 
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»OM PETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 


iwn  Hall,  Ac 

unicipal  Buildings 


By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Merthyr  Tydfil  Lcl.  Bd. 
Sunderland  Corporation 

Not  stated  

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


ints 

iving  Works  

^pairing  Road  

rainago  of  Highbury  Fields,  Ac 

atcrials  and  Works  

reet  Watering 

Iditional  Buildings  to  Workhouse  

>ad-making,  Tar-paving,  Ac 

orke  and  Materials  

it  Paving  

rection  of  3ix  Houses,  Harrow  

ood  Pavement 

iwerage  Works  

iwn  Paving  

bw  Streets  Works  

Iditions  to  Public  Baths  

4-paving  Street  

iwering,  Ac 

orks  and  Stores  

iwerage  Works,  Strret  Cleansing,  Ac 

ood  Paving ^ 

orks  and  Materials  

eking- up  Roads  

mcrete  Footways  

»w  Polico-Station,  .North  Fulham  

orks,  Repairs,  and  Supply  of  .Materials  . 
oneware  Sewer- Pipes  and  Gully  Traps 

orks  and  Materials  

Election  of  House  Refuse  

orks  and  Materials  

iennia'.  Contracts  

ater  Supply  Works  

orks,  Materials,  Ac 


By  whom  required. 


West  Ham  Local  Brd. 
do. 

Met.  Board  of  Works 
do. 

Willesden  Local  Board 
Strand  Beard  of  Works 

West  Ham  Union  

Kensington  and  Chelsea 

School  District  

Surbiton  Imp.  Com.  ... 
W.  Worthing  Imp.  Com. 

Vestry  of  St.  George's, 

Hanover. square 

Chelmsford  R.8.A 

East  Grinstead  Lcl.  Bd. 

Vcstrv  of  Chelsea  

Croydon  Town  Council 
New  Windsor  U.  S.  A. 
Chiswick  Local  Board 
do. 

Wcstminstr  Bd.  of  Wks 
do. 

Lambeth  Vestry  

Dart  ford  Local  Board 
Gt.  Yarmouth  U.  S.  A. 
Met.  Police  District  ... 

War  Department 

Bath  U.  S.  A 

Hendon  Local  Board  ... 
West  Ham  Local  Brd. 
Lewisham  Board  of  Wks 

War  Department 

Ather9toue  R.  S.  A 

Vestry  of  St.  Mary 
Abbotts,  Kensington 
Holme  Cultram  L.  Bd. 
Rotherham  Corporation 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Lewis  Angell 

Feb.  23rd 

j- 

do. 

;; 

Official  

do. 

ii. 

do. 

;; 

O.  Claude  Robson  

ii 

Official  

do. 

do. 

A.  A C.  Harston  

Feb.  25th 

-riii 

Official  

Feb.  27th 

do. 

do. 

Feb.  28th 

xxvii. 

G.  Livingstone 

March  1st 

▼iii 

Baldwin  Latbam  

■riii 

G.  R.  Strachan 

Txv’n 

Official  

do. 

riii 

do. 

riii 

A.  Ramsden  

March  3rd 

do. 

G.  R.  W.  Wheeler 

riii 

do. 

riii 

H.  McIntosh 

riii 

Official  

J . W.  Cot  krill 

March  5th 

Official  

March  6th 

ii. 

do. 

jj 

C.  R.  Fortune 

Official  

do. 

March  9 th 

ii. 

Official  

do. 

iL 

do. 

March  ICth 

ii. 

Baldwin  Latham 

do. 

xiii. 

Official  

March  15th 

riii 

R.  Stubbs  

Jas.  Mansergli 

March  24th 

xiii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


strict  Road  Surveyor 

irveyor  and  Assistant  Survoyor  . 

Brk  of  the  Works  

irveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances 


By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Feb.  24th 
Feb.  2oth 
March  1st 
do. 

Si.' 

Fulham  Vestry 

Croydon  Union 

Sheptou  Mallet  Lcl.  Bd 

3001.  and  1001 

21.  10s.  per  week  ... 
1007 

TENDERS. 

BETHNAL-GREEN.— For  sanitary  works  at  Bethnal 
onse  Lunatic  Asylum.  Messrs.  Tolley  & Sc®,  archi- 
its: — 

Falkner  £1,062  0 0 

Marriage  (accepted)  796  0 0 


CARSHALTON  (Surrey).— For  building  bouse  for  Mr. 
bn  Kirk.  Mr.  Thos.  Lockwood  He  ward,  architect  — 

Nightingale  £3,821  0 0 

Deacon 3,498  0 0 

8mith  A Sous 3,496  0 0 

Maides  A Ilarpor 3,435  0 0 

Greenwood 3,429  0 0 

Stewart  3,350  0 0 

i Potter  3.345  0 0 

1 Howe  & White 3,300  0 0 

I Pack  Bros 3,120  0 0 

I Clark  3,042  0 0 

Marriage 2,916  0 0 

1LAPHAM  JUNCTION.  — For  stabling  and  work- 
ions  at  Clapham  Junction,  for  Messrs.  Ajding  & Hobbs, 
ssrs.  Tolley  & Son,  architects  : — 
i Marriage  (accepted)  £1,063  10  0 

COLCHESTER. — For  building  house,  conservatory, 
,t>les,  and  boundary -wall,  for  Mr.  H.  Leaning,  Colchester. 

. J.  Leaning,  Poultry,  architect : — 

F.  Dupont  £4,950  0 0 

I Bowls  4,671  0 0 

i*  Good  4,657  0 0 

8 Bade 4,578  0 0 

PHook  4,545  0 0 

I A.  Diss 4,531  0 0 

d Dobsou  4,189  0 0 

it  Everett  & Son  4,176  0 0 

I A.  Chambers 3,897  0 0 

I I C.  H . Oldridge 3,811  0 0 

1U1  of  Colchester  except  those  marked,  * who  are  of 

London. 


tjOLCHESTER. — For  alterations  and  fitting  up  of  new 
I at  the  High-street  Wine  and  Spirit  Vaults.  Mr.  J.  W. 
Mt,  architect : — 

Samuel  Start £153  15  0 

A.  Chambers 150  10  0 

F.  Dupont  (accepted) 147  0 0 

Painter’s  and  Plumber's  Work. 

W.  Rogers  £41  13  0 

C.  Mills  & Son  (accepted)  40  1 0 


CROYDON. — For  alterations  to  house,  “ Clydesdale," 
Park-hill-road,  Croydon,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  R.  Haddock. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Price,  architect : — 

Smith  & 8ons  £297  0 0 

Taylor 220  0 0 

Marriage  (accepted)  218  0 0 


DUNSTABLE. — For  the  erection  of  the  Dunstable 
Grammar  School,  for  the  Trustees  of  Ashton's  Charity. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A.,  architect: — 

Yirrell  & Edwards,  Leighton  Buz- 

_ Zftrd £13,939  0 0 

Smart  Bros.,  Luton  12,959  7 0 

Paramor  A Son,  Margate 12)9:0  0 0 

Higgs  & Hill,  South  Lambeth-road.  12,796  0 0 

Wall  Bros.,  Carlton-road 12,717  0 0 

F.  F.  White,  Dunstable  12,700  0 0 

8.  Foster,  Bedford 12,673  0 0 

A.  Bunting,  St.  Ives 12,308  0 0 

D.  Dunham  & Son,  Luton  12,290  0 0 

F.  & J.  Wood,  Mile  End-road  12,232  0 0 

F.  H.  Kingerlee,  Oxford 11,895  0 0 

W.  Tongue,  Plumstead 11,800  0 0 

J.  Smith  & Son,  South  Norwood  ...  11,667  0 0 

Stimpson,  Brompton-road  11,680  0 0 

Oldrey,  Westboume  Park 11,6C0  0 0 

C.  Misken,  St.  Albans  11,488  0 0 

S.  J.  Jerrard,  Lewisham 10,949  0 0 

HORNSEY. — For  now  mortuary  buildings  at  Hornsey, 
for  the  Hornsey  Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade, 
engineer  and  surveyor : — 

Brown  & Sweetland,  New  Southgate.  £2,300  0 0 

Dix  n,  Highgato 2,161  0 0 

Fame,  Bros  , Stamford-hUl  2,141  0 0 

Hicks,  Peterborough  2,011  0 0 

Tozer,  Not  ting- hill  2.036  0 0 

Kerry  & Son,  Highgate 1,997  0 0 

Dunmore,  Crouch-eud 1,997  0 0 

Hack,  Poplar 1,991  0 0 

Moreland  & Co.,  Horn 9oy 1,977  0 0 

Norris  & Luke,  Holloway 1,925  0 0 

Roberts,  South  Norwood  1,900  0 0 

Hart.  Totteubam 1,895  0 0 

Stimpson,  Brompton  1,873  0 0 

Howell  & Son,  Lambeth 1,810  0 0 

Nightingale,  Lambeth 1,830  0 0 

Tongue,  Plumstead 1,800  0 0 

Balaam  Bros.,  Old  Kent-road  1,900  0 0 

Croaker,  Great  Dover  stroet  1,770  0 0 

Toms,  Camden  town  1,743  0 0 

Martin,  Willesden-green  1,685  0 0 

Stephenson,  Bisbopsgate  1,661  0 0 

Pack  Bros.,  Brixtou  1,632  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson,  Albert  Work*, 

Peckham  (accepted  conditionally)  1,628  0 0 

HORNSEY. — For  new  shop-front  and  repairs  at  46, 
Stroud  Green-road,  for  Mr.  Wm.  Earl.  Mr.  ffm,  Smith, 
architect  : — 

Earke  £191  0 0 

Mattock 190  0 0 

Ward  A Lamble  163  0 0 

Clarke  Bros 164  0 0 

Langham  (accepted)  1 19  0 0 


HULL. — For  converting  the  central  portion  of  Hull 
Royal  Infirmary  into  an  administration  department,  alter- 
ing and  enlarging  the  south-west  wing  for  medical  wards, 
erecting  tanks  and  mains  for  Porter-dark's  water-soften- 
ing apparatus,  and  reconstructing  the  drainage  of  the  esta- 
blishment. Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  & Son,  architects, 
London : — 

Mark  Harper £6,310  0 0 

Thos.  Southern’s  Executors 6.235  0 0 

Jackson  & Son  (accepted) 6,040  0 0 

ISLINGTON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  at  103, 
Upper-street,  Islington,  for  Mr.  S.  Wood,  Mr.  William 
Smith,  architect : — 

Larke  & Son £318  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 293  0 0 

V alter 287  0 0 

Clarke  Bros 280  0 0 

Castle  Bros 277  0 0 

Ward  & Lamblo  270  0 0 

Langham  (accepted)  256  0 0 


DARENTH  (Kent).— For  the  extension  of  the  School 
and  Asylum  for  Imbeciles  at  Darenth,  near  Dartford,  Kent, 
for  the  Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District. 
Messrs.  A.  A C.  Harston,  architects,  Leadenball-street. 
Quantities  supplied  :— 

Wall  Bros £73.342  0 0 

Horeman  A Co 71,919  18  9 

Balaam  Bros 70,700  0 0 

Martin,  Wells,  & Co 67,000  0 0 

Paramor  A Son  66,900  0 0 

Thos.  Turner  66,000  0 0 

W.  K.  Kelleway 63,980  0 0 

Bell  A Son  62,900  0 0 

M.  Gentry  62,500  0 0 

Wallis  A Clements 62,484  0 0 

Killby  A Gaylord  62,320  0 0 

8.  J.  Jerrard  62,300  0 0 

Wm.  Johnson  62, COO  0 0 

Wm.  Shurmur,  Lower  Clapton* 61,290  0 0 

J.  U.  Johnson  (withdrawn)  60,768  0 0 

* Accepted. 

DORKING.— For  construction  of  outfall  and  sewago 
disposal  works,  for  the  Local  Board.  Messrs.  8mith  A 
Austin,  engineers,  Hertford  and  Westminster : — 

Contract  No.  2. — Drainage  and  Filtration  Works. 

J.W.AJ.Neave £2,325  0 0 

L.  Bottoms 2,958  0 0 

J.  Harrison  2,606  6 0 

Wm.  NicboUe  2.663  18  6 

Peill  A Sons  2,533  17  5 

Mark  Putney 2,610  0 0 

John  Mackey 2,422  8 0 

J.  Edwardson  2,296  14  6 

C.  Killingback  2,293  6 9 

Wm.  Cunliffe,  Burking  (accepted)  ,..  1,910  10  0 
Contract  No.  3. — Tanks  and  Buildings. 

Peill  A Sons  £*,2&4  12  6 

J.W.AJ.Neave 4,113  0 0 

J.  Harrison  3,915  9 10 

J.  Mackey  3,853  10  0 

Mark  Putney 3.791  16  0 

L.  Bottoms 3,769  0 0 

C.  Killingback  3,431  16  6 

Wm.  Nicnolls  3,310  6 8 

J.  Edmondson  3,288  3 0 

Wm.  CunlitFe  (recommended  for 
acceptance)  3,261  0 0 


KENLEY  (Surrey). — For  additions  to  house,  new 
billiard-room,  Ac.,  for  Mr.  C.  J.  S.  Joyce.  Messrs.  C.  & 
F.  Rutley,  architects : — 

Bowyer  Bros £1,096  0 0 

Hunter  & Bryant 993  0 0 

Ward  951  0 0 

Marriage  (accepted)  899  0 0 

[Architect's  estimate,  80C7.J 

LAMBETH.— For  alterations  to  the  Crown  publichouse, 
lligh-ptreet,  Lambeth,  for  Mr.  A.  White.  Mr.  H.  I. 
Newton,  architect,  Queen  Anno's-gate  : — 

Lapthorne,  Lambeth  £668  0 0 

Beasley,  Westminster 690  0 0 

Rutter,  Cumberwell 676  0 0 

Cook,  Kenningtou  617  0 0 

Lamble,  Kentish  Town  539  0 0 

Spencer  A Co.,  Bermondsey 485  0 0 

Burman  A Sons,  Kenningtou  475  0 0 

Beal,  Westminster  (accepted) 460  0 0 

LONDON— For  the  erection  of  residences,  Cork-street, 
Piccadilly.  Mr.  Geo.  Wyatt,  architect  :— 

Perry  & Co.  (accepted) £14,5C0  0 0 

LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a block  of  offices  ad- 
joining the  New  Synagogue,  Leadenhall-strcet.  Messrs. 
N.  S.  Joseph  A Smithem,  architects  : — 

Ashby  Bros £1,967  0 0 

Killby  A Gay  ford 1,830  0 0 

G.  3.  Williams  A Son 1,616  0 0 

J T.  Chappell  1,639  0 0 

LONDON.  For  alterations,  Ac.,  at  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesea  public-house,  Li98on-grovo.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock, 

•hitect : — 

Walker  • £430  0 0 

Roome 383  0 0 

J.  Anley 382  0 0 

S.  Prioglo  370  0 0 

W.  Shurmur 366  0 0 

R.  Marr 359  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  347  0 0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  the  premises,  114 
(formerly  100),  Stoke  Newington  • road.  .Mr.  R.  A. 
Lewcock,  architect,  Bishopsgate-streot  Within  :- 

Pringle  

Shurmur 

Battley  

Ooodall  

Jackson  A Todd  


..£451  0 
433  0 
437  0 
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LONDON.  For  sltorations  to  The  Jolly  Butchers 
publichouse.  Old-street,  8t  Lube’s.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock, 
architect,  Bishopegate-streot 

Ivory  

Pringle 

Bteei 

Sburraur 

Jackson  & Todd  

Walker 


..  £1,074 
..  1,050 

..  1,012 


STAINES.— For  alterations  to  Fairfield  House,  Staines, 
for  Dr.  De  la  Mctte.  Mr.  Ralph  Fitt,  architect,  Staines  : 
Baker,  Staines  (accepted) £246  0 0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  the  Cambrian  Stores, 
Castle-street,  Leieester-square.  Messrs.  Williams  & Son, 
architects : — 

Jell'ries  £345  0 0 

W.  Sburtnur 3*0  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  297  0 0 

R.  Marr 277  0 0 


STRATFORD.- For  the  erection  of  372,  High-street, 
Stratford,  for  Mr.W.  Willis.  Messrs.  J. &J . 8.  Edmeston, 
architects,  Old  Broad-street  : — 

Monday  £800  0 0 

Kvnoch&Co 740  0 0 

Smith  & Sons "25  0 0 

Redman  *>25  0 0 

Steel  Bros 605  0 0 

Reed.... 586  0 0 


..£615 


LONDON  — For  alterations,  &e.,  at  tho  Duke  of 
Clarence  public  house,  Scawfell. street.  Hackney-road. 
Mr.  Edward  Brown,  architect  . 

Metcalf  

R.  Marr  

Hawkings  

W.  Shurmur 

Palmer  & Co 

Salt 


419  0 


MILE-END. — For  covered  sheds,  Ac.,  at  the  Peacock 
public-house,  Cambridgc-road.  Messrs.  Williams  & Son, 
architects : — 

Hearle  & 8on  £119  0 0 

W.  Sburmur 117  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  96  0 0 


NETHER  COMPTON  (near  Sherborne).— For  Ham 
Hill  stone  required  in  the  alterations,  &e.,  at  Nether 
Compton  Church,  near  Sherborne  : — 

Charles  Trask  & 8ons £1E9  0 0 

8.  &J.  Staple  105  0 0 

John  Trask  & Co 102  10  0 

John  Hann  A Son  (accepted)  90  0 0 


NORWOOD  (Surrey).— For  new  almshouses  for  the 
College  Wardens  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  and  Edward 
Alleyn’s  Trust.  Mr.  C.  N.  M'Lntvre  Worth,  architect. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Franklin  A Andrews  : — 

Hernion  £2,719  0 0 

Colls  A Son 2,696  0 0 

Garnham 2,675  0 0 

Sheppard 2,662  0 0 

Downs 2,656  0 0 

8tone  2,650  0 0 

Marriage  (accepted)  2,495  0 0 


PADDINGTON.— For  erection 
Uxbridge-road,  for  Mr.  Statham 
Tyler,  architect.  Quantities  by  M: 

Mowlem  A Co 

M.  Gentry 

J.  R Lacey  

Gould  A Brand  

W.  Shurmur 

T.  Rider  A Son  

J.  Brown,  Son,  A Blomfield 
Patman  A Fotheriugbum.... 

W.  Brass  A Son  

G.  Phillips  

Lawrence  A Son 

St-mpson  A Co 

J.  Mortar  

J . Grover  A Son 

R.  Lyford 


of  eleven  houses  in  th 
Hobson.  Mr.  R.  I 
. Walter  Barnett : 

£11,966  0 0 

10.676  0 0 

10,362  0 0 

10,247  0 0 

10.212  0 0 

10,190  0 0 

10,100  0 0 

10,087  0 0 

9,983  0 0 

9,900  0 0 

9,723 

9,380 

9,286 

9,093 


WHITECHAPEL.— For  concrete  foundations  and 
brickwork  of  basement  story  for  a block  of  model  dwell- 
ings in  Flower  and  Dean-street,  for  the  Four  PerCent. 
Industrial  Dwellings  Co.  (Limited).  Messrs.  N.  S. 
Joseph  A Smirhem, architects  :— 

Kilffiy  A Gayford 

G.  S.’ Williams  A Son 

.1.  T.  Chappell  

K.  Conder  

N.  Fortescue  ...  

W.  Shepherd 

Outhwaite  A Son 

Ashby  Bros 

Mark  Gentry  (accepted)  .... 


..£3,397  0 0 
,.  3,127  0 0 
. 2,075  0 0 
,.  2,898  0 0 
..  2,754  0 0 
..  2,730  0 0 
..  2,6:3  0 0 
..  2,660  0 0 
..  2,620  0 0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.—  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
iur  office,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Add ress,“  Trm  Buildeb,  London." 


R.  C.— “Veritas  " (your  letter  is  rather  stronger  than  the  subject 
calls  for).— II.  J.  W — G.  J.  S.— E.  S.  B.— J.  H.— F.  R.  C.  (no  space). 
— T.  B.— J.  B.  W.— O.  H.— N.  V.  (it  is  really  alegal  question,  depend- 
ing on  the  terms  of  the  contract.  As  yau  state  the  matter,  itappf 
arbitrary  anil  unusual  to  hold  over  so  large  a proportion  of 
moneys  due.  It  is  a common  thine  to  retain  about  10  per  cent,  of  the 
contract  amount  till  some  little  time  after  the  completion  of  the 
work)  -J.  B.  W.— .1.  M.  M — W.  G.  (if  we  can  get  the  lnfonnr‘!  " 
you  ask  for.  we  will  give  it  in  next  number).— J.  M.  M.— " 
Justitia."—  H.  A R.  P.  (too  crude).— R.  8.  B.  (we  know  nothing  a 
" Sculpture  Works."  A statue  is  a work  of  art  by  an  artiHt,  a 
we  notice  it  we  want  the  name  of  the  artist  who  designed 
modelled  it.  Do  you  produce  sculpture  by  machinery  at 
" Works"? 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tendeis,  Ac.,  must  be  accompf 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  pul 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to 
i any  part  of  the  United  Kiugdo  ‘ - 


To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  N 
’6s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon.  Ac.  30s.  ) 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOU RDK1N 1 b 
Publisher,  No,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


Best  Bath  Stone,  for  Winter  use. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground, 

Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down,  and  f Summer 
Farleigh  Down.  \ Dried. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limitei 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [AdVj 


Box  Ground  Stone 

is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions: 
being  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stoic 
50,000  ft.  cube  in  stock. 
PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  S.O.,  WILTS.  [Ad 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Ston 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  f 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarrr 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  a: 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  ston 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Uniti 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CIIARLI 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  limn 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAM 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Ad’ 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &c.,  t 
dress  S.  & J.  STAPL’ 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  Sto: 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME  Lime 

Stoke  - under  - na. 
(Ground  or  Lump),  IlminBter.  [Ad- 


We  nre  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giviug 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  lucre  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  reearding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
-tiseraents  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Laj 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  1, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materiij 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehoid 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  mid 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Ad 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  “ Thb  Builder,  London.’ 


0 0 


..  £2,250  0 
..  2,110  0 
..  2,100  0 
..  2,020  0 


SWANWICK  (near  Alfreton).— For  construction  of  two 
main  outfall  pipe  sewers  at  Swanwick,  near  Alfreton,  and 
also  for  works  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  certain  land 
for  sewage  irrigation  purposes,  for  the  Belper  Rural  Sani- 
tary Authority.  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  Assoc.  M.  iDBt.C.E., 
engineer,  Nottingham  -. — 

Samuel  Thumbs 

Thomas  Smart  

Meats  Bros 

Foster  & Barry 

Charles  Greeu  

John  Roe 

John  Hawley  

Geo.  F.  Todd  

Beardsley  & Pounder 

John  Coupe 

ShortUnd,  Williams,  & Co 

W.  R.  Hopkins 

W.  Cordon  

R.  & J.  Holmes  & Co  , Sbirland. 

Alfreton  (accepted)..., ] 


1,777  11  8 
1,774  0 0 
1,767  0 0 
1,716  0 0 
1,6-*  4 10  6 
1,614  18  0 
1,547  0 0 
1,530  12  0 


1,230 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (nbuut  fifty  words)  or  under  4b.  6d. 

Each  additional  live  (about  ten  words 0b.  6d. 

'eruiB  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver- 
...  _-ineuta  on  front  page,  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Slc.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

».*  Stamps  must  not  he  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-offlee,  Covent-garden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOUKDRI NIER,  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cuunot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Sc.  left  at  the  Office  iu  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


Asphalte. 

SeyBsel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-Btreet,  E.C.  [Ad. 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B,  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 

Millbank  Sawmills,  Grosvenor-road,  S.W.> 
Whitfield-street,  W.; 

And  Store-street,  London,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  3,152,  and  Private  Wire  c 
necting  Business  Premises. 


cpim  AT,  —ALTERATIONS 
blROlAlj.  MKNTH  or  OR! 


STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 
reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  ou  WEDNES- 


3 Advertising  in  “The  Builder,"  may  have  Replies addressed 
to  the  Office.  46.  Catherine-street  Cevcnt  Garden.  W.C. 
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Indian  Famines  and  Preventive  Remedies. 

WO  important  papers 
have  lately  been 
brought  before  the 
public  on  the  above 
subjects.  The  lec- 
ture under  the  title 
“Historical  and 
Recent  Famines  in 
India,”  was  delivered 
at  the  Society  of 
Arts,  last  week, 
rhile  that  on  “ Preventive  Remedies  ” was 
ead  some  few  weeks  previously  at  the  East 
ndia  Association.  In  reviewing  them  to- 
ether  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  transpose 
tie  order  in  which  they  were  delivered,  and 
onsider  first  the  paper  on  Famines,  of  which 
Ir.  Danvers  says  there  have  been  fifty-two, 
xtending  over  a period  of  from  2,300  to  2,400 
ears,  and  of  which,  at  least,  as  far  as  any 
jeords  can  be  traced,  thirty  had  occurred  in 
le  historic  period,  and  twenty-two  within  the 
-st  100  years.  The  accounts  of  the  early 
mines  are  but  meagre  ; but  the  effect  of  that 
[hich  occurred  in  1396  is  said  to  have  spread 
rer  twelve  years,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
sople  seemed  to  have  obliterated  from  their 
inds  every  idea  of  government  and  subjection 
' authority.  The  famine  of  1629-31  is  con- 
licuous  as  the  first  regarding  which  any  really 
jfinite  information  has  been  handed  down. 
During  it  money  could  not  purchase  bread, 
id  a prodigious  mortality  ensued  ; disease 
[lowed  famine,  and  death  ravaged  every 
rner  'of  India.  Destitution  reached  such  a 
tch  that  men  began  to  devour  one  another.” 
lere  was  large  emigration,  and  once  fertile 
ids  retained  no  trace  of  productiveness, 
.xes  of  every  description  were  remitted  for 
o years,  and  revenue  to  the  extent  of  three- 
arters  of  a million  sterling  had  to  be  remitted. 

1768-70  a very  extensive  famine  raged 
roughout  Bengal.  The  whole  country  be- 
ne so  parched  up  that  no  food  could  be 
iduced,  the  highways  and  fields  are  said  to 
ve  been  strewed,  while  in  the  cities  the 
I eets  and  passages  were  choked  with  tfie 
ing  and  the  dead,  about  one-third  of  the 
I labitants  having  perished  in  this  calamity. 
During  the  present  century  the  years  1806, 
13,  1837,  1854,  1865,  and  1876-78,  were 
I idered  mournfully  memorable  in  various 
ivinces  in  India  by  very  extraordinary 
itations  of  drought ; the  two  latter,  known 
J pectively  as  the  Orissa  and  Madras  famines, 
i ng  especially  calamitous,  and  involving  great 
of  life  and  revenue.  The  Famine  Com- 
i(  isioners  calculated  that  at  least  ten  millions 
human  beings,  besides  innumerable  cattle, 

■e  been  sacrificed  during  the  famines  of  the 


current  century,  and  twenty-three  millions 
sterling  lost  to  the  Government  revenues. 

Mr.  Danvers’s  paper.bears  evidence  of  careful 
and  painstaking  research,  and  deals  with  the 
subject  in  plain  words,  free  from  any  sensa- 
tional gloss,  and,  indeed,  were  it  not  for  the 
few  gleams  of  light  introduced  at  the  end  of 
his  lecture,  it  might  really  be  a question 
whether  India,  after  all,  is  the  brightest  jewel 
in  England’s  crown,  and  whether  this  country 
has  faithfully  discharged  its  duty  to  its  great 
dependency.  It  is  with  a sense  of  relief,  then, 
that  one  turns  from  what  Mr.  Danvers  truly 
calls  “ this  record  of  drought,  dearth,  destitu- 
tion, disease,  and  death,”  to  Mr.  Stanley 
Newman’s  paper,  entitled  “Water  Storage 
and  Canals  in  India : How  far  are  they 
Preventive  of  Famine  ?”  This  portion  of  the 
question  has  for  many  years  offered  a fruitful 
theme  for  discussion,  the  interest  in  which, 
renewed  after  each  successive  calamitous  visita- 
tion, has,  when  the  disasters  connected  with  it 
have  passed  away,  gradually  subsided  again, 
while  the  good  intentions  then  aroused  have 
well  nigh  disappeared  on  the  road  where  such 
intentions  are  said  to  go.  Famines  in  India 
are  calamitous  not  only  to  itself,  but,  more  or 
less,  affect  all  those  countries  which  trade 
with  it,  especially  Great  Britain.  Stagnation 
or  dislocation  of  trade  inevitably  follows  them, 
in  some  directions  possibly  more  than  in  others, 
but  all  the  great  famines  in  India  have  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  prejudicially  affected  its 
commerce  with  this  country,  owing  to  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  people  diminishing  their 
ability  to  purchase  our  manufactures,  while  the 
enhanced  prices  of  their  own  products  ex- 
tinguish the  small  margin  of  profit  obtainable 
by  our  own  merchants  ; and  hence,  for  a time, 
commercial  relations  become  so  disorganised 
as  to  lead,  in  some  instances,  to  financial 
disaster.  Hence,  the  prevention  of  famines  in 
India  is  a problem  possessing  vital  interest 
for  England,  and  it  is  a source  of  wonderment, 
not  only  that  statesmen  responsible  for  the 
well-being  of  our  great  dependency  are  not 
more  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  pushing 
on  measures  to  mitigate,  if  not  to  avert,  the 
consequences  of  such  dire  visitations,  but  that 
the  commercial  community  most  nearly  affected 
by  them  ever  relaxes  its  efforts  to  urge  on  both 
the  Home  and  Indian  Governments  the  para- 
mount duty  of  substituting  a steady  and  com- 
prehensive series  of  works  for  the  spasmodic 
and  isolated  proceedings  which  have  hitherto 
characterised  their  policy. 

Judging  from  the  reports  cited  by  Mr. 
Newman,  there  has  been  no  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Government 
of  India  in  devising  schemes, — both  engi- 
neering and  financial, — to  meet  the  wants  of 
that  country  ; neither  has  there  been  failure 


on  the  part  of  the  Government  as  far  as  recog- 
nising the  soundness  of  that  policy ; but 
their  action  seems  unquestionably  to  have 
fallen  short  of  their  professions,  certainly  as 
regards  the  construction  of  works  of  irriga- 
tion, and  still  more  of  lines  of  cheap  com- 
munication. When  challenged  on  the  subject 
in  Parliament  or  elsewhere,  reference  is  in- 
variably made,  as  was  done  by  Mr.  Danvers, 
to  the  15,000  miles  of  railway  now  open.  Of 
course,  as  far  as  they  go,  the  railways  have 
unquestionably  afforded  a sensible  degree  of 
relief  from  the  burden  of  costly  transport ; for, 
on  the  whole,  they  have  been  economically 
constructed,  and  still  more  economically 
worked  ; but  then  it  is  an  incontrovertible 
fact  that  even  the  comparatively  low  prices  at 
which  the  railways  carry,  are  still  too  high  for 
the  great  mass  of  bulky  goods  of  small  value, 
which  has  to  be  moved,  but  which  cannot  and 
never  will  be  moved  until  a far  cheaper  rate 
of  carriage  than  is  possible  on  railways  is  pro- 
vided for  the  country.  Hence  the  opinions  of 
laymen,  especially  when  they  are  accompanied 
by  such  intelligent  discrimination  as  is  ex- 
hibited in  Mr.  Newman’s  paper,  are  always 
welcome,  and  the  more  valuable  when  they 
are  the  expressions,  not  of  Government  officials 
or  zealous  partisans,  but  of  a purely  disin- 
terested observer. 

The  information  supplied  in  the  paper  has 
been  compiled  from  various  sources  ; amongst 
others  are  several  extracts  from  the  valuable 
Reports  of  the  Indian  Famine  Commissioners, 
who  state  that  “ the  Government  of  India  must 
be  prepared  for  the  occurrence  of  scarcity  in 
some  degree  of  severity,  and  in  some  part  of 
the  country  as  often  as  two  years  out  of  every 
nine,  and  that  great  famines  may  be  anticipated 
at  average  intervals  of  twelve  years,”  and  “ as 
Indian  famines  are  necessarily  recurring  cala- 
mities, against  which  such  precautions  as  are 
possible  must  be  taken  beforehand,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  do  its  utmost  in 
devising  some  means  of  protecting  the  country.' 
It  is  well  that  these  words  of  warning  are 
brought  into  prominent  notice,  now  that  the 
cycle  has  nearly  run  its  course,  and  a visitation 
of  scarcity  may  not  be  far  off.  After  paying 
a tribute  to  the  railway  system  of  India,  which 
consists  of  nearly  15,000  miles  in  operation, 
Mr.  Newman  truly  observes,  that  though  in 
many  cases  railways  are  the  only  means  by 
which  grain  can  be  quickly  poured  into  a 
district  where  dearth  prevails,  yet  that  “ rail- 
ways cannot  create  crops,”  and  that  “just  as 
railways  have  their  service  and  limitation  so 
irrigation  works  have  their  limits  of  service  ” ; 
meaning  thereby  that  there  are  localities  where 
their  usefulness  is  unavoidably  limited  owing 
to  their  entire  dependence  on  a local  rainfall 
subject  to  fail. 
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One  of  the  principal  excuses  usually  urged  I the  inhabitants  of  the  province  whence  the 
against  a vigorous  prosecution  of  irrigation  food  is  drawn ; and  then,  as  has  been  expe- 


w'orks  is  that  in  several  instances  they  have 
failed  to  afford  a direct  return  to  Government 
on  the  capital  invested.  The  Famine  Com- 
missioners meet  that  by  the  following  obvious 
and  sensible  rejoinder: — “The  true  value  of 
irrigation  works  is  to  be  judged  very  differently. 
First  must  be  reckoned  the  direct  protection 
afforded  by  them  in  years  of  drought  by  the 
saving  of  human  life,  by  the  avoidance  of  loss 
of  revenue  remitted  and  of  the  outlay  incurred 
in  costly  measures  of  relief  ; but  it  is  not  only 
in  years  of  drought  that  they  are  of  value.  In 
seasons  of  average  rainfall  they  are  of  great 
service  and  a great  source  of  wealth,  giving 
certainty  ta  all  agricultural  operations,  in- 
creasing the  outcome  per  acre  of  crops  and 
enabling  the  more  valuable  description  of  crops 
to  be  grown.”  The  truth  of  these  remarks  was 
admitted  by  the  chairman,  Lord  Harris,  when 
he  observed  that  it  had  been  found  in  several 
instances  that  works  which  had  been  under- 
taken as  protective  works  only  had,  in  course 
of  time,  to  be  removed  from  the  category  of 
protective  into  that  of  productive  works. 
The  Government,  the  chairman  also  ob- 
served, had  not  failed  to  recognise  the 
truth  and  force  of  the  Famine  Commis- 
sioners’ remarks,  but  were  hampered  by  the 
difficulty  of  meeting  the  interest  of  the  borrowed 
money  with  which  the  non-paying  works  had 
to  be  constructed,  owing  to  the  impossibility 
of  raising  further  revenue  by  taxation  ; but  he 
at  the  same  time  indicated  that  that  difficulty 
would  probably  be  met  to  a certain  extent  by 
the  decentralisation  policy  which  had  been 
lately  inaugurated,  and  which  would,  by 
the  help  of  the  Municipal  Committees, 
admit  of  funds,  hitherto  provided  entirely 
from  the  Imperial  revenues,  being  raised 
locally  for  local  necessities.  This  may  possibly 
prove  one  solution  of  the  difficulty,  but  still  it 
cannot  but  strike  disinterested  outsiders  that 
if  money  can  be  and  is  raised  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  expensive  wars,  which  are  destructive 
of  human  life  and  are  worse  than  unproductive, 
surely  there  must  be  some  available  method  by 
which  money  for  works  necessary  for  the  saving 
of  human  life  can  be  procured.  It  is  not  only 
human  life,  however,  that  has  to  be  thought 
of,  but  there  is  the  preservation  of  the  cattle, 
which  in  every  famine,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Danvers,  perish  in  countless  numbers.  It  is 
but  to  a limited  extent  that  lands  in  India  are 
set  aside  for  pasture,  and  cattle  have  therefore 
to  be  fed  with  the  straw  of  rice,  maize,  or  other 
similar  crops,  and,  in  some  cases,  with  special 
fodder  crops.  In  such  localities  as  are  acces- 
sible to  the  jungle  the  cattle  are  driven  to  the 
latter  to  pick  up  a subsistence ; but  elsewhere, 
if  the  ordinary  food  crops  perish,  the  cattle 
must  perish  too,  and  so  agricultural  operations 
are  seriously  crippled  for  a long  time  after  the 
scarcity  has  passed- away. 

It  was  asserted  by  some  witnesses  examined 
before  the  last  Indian  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, that  it  was  not  works  for  increasing 
the  quantity  of  food  that  were  required,  but 
merely  additional  facilities  for  its  diffusion, 
inasmuch  as  India  grows  already  more  than 
enough  food  for  its  population.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  the  case  ; but  admitting  that  it  is  so, 
and  that  means  for  the  diffusion  of  food  to 
human  beings  can  be  perfectly  secured,  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  for  any  means  yet 
devised  to  carry  the  quantity  of  food  necessary 
to  keep  alive  the  tens  of  thousands  of  cattle 
in  the  purely  agricultural  tracts  of  the  extent 
affected  by  an  Indian  famine.  English  legis- 
lators accustomed  to  the  small  dimensions  of 
their  own  country  cannot,  and  do  not,  fully 
realise  the  enormous  areas  which  have  to  be 
dealt  with  in  India,  and  still  less  the  very  great 
distances  which  have  to  be  traversed,  and  the 
consequent  serious  enhancement  in  the  price 
of  food  when  it  has  to  be  procured  from  a 
distant  province.  Hence  it  seems  clear  that 
increased  facility  for  transport  never  can  by 
itself  meet  the  difficulty  or  prevent  that 
impoverishment  of  the  people  caused  by 
famine,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  financial 
embarrassments  of  India.  Moreover,  by 
abnormally  stimulating  prices,  an  artificial 
scarcity  is  created,  which  presses  severely  on 


rienced  in  most  famines,  while  barely  sufficient 
relief  is  afforded  to  the  famine- stricken  tracts, 
not  only  at  a great  cost,  but  with  a disastrous 
dislocation  of  the  ordinary  carrying  trade, 
hardship  is  inflicted  on  another  large  portion 
of  the  community  without  any  commensurate 
advantage. 

An  additional  serious  objection  to  making 
one  province  dependent  on  another  was 
brought  out  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  New- 
man’s paper,  viz.,  the  diversion  which  it 
occasioned  of  the  surplus  produced  from  those 
foreign  markets  to  which  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade  it  would  be  exported.  By 
compelling  one  part  of  India  to  feed  another 
in  time  of  dearth,  neither  the  State  nor  the 
people  are  benefited,  for  besides  being  a simple 
transfer  of  money  from  one  part  of  the  empire 
to  another,  its  effect  is  to  raise  the  price  of 
food  all  over  the  country  to  its  own  people, 
and  is,  as  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned, 
but  taking  money  out  of  one  pocket  to  put  it 
into  the  other.  All  that  can  be  said  for  it  is 
that  it  is  better  than  paying  other  countries 
for  food.  But  it  is  obvious  that  every  ton  of 
produce  which  is  exported  and  paid  for  by  the 
foreigner  is  so  much  gain  to  India,  whereas  the 
same  food  paid  for  by  its  own  inhabitants 
merely  means  a transfer  of  coin  from  South 
to  North,  or  from  East  to  West,  as  the 
case  may  be,  a proceeding  which  cannot 
possibly  add  to  the  general  wealth,  of  the 
community.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
clear  that  if  every  part  of  the  empire  can 
be  relieved  from  the  spasmodic  if  not  chronic 
uncertainty  with  which  its  agricultural  opera- 
tions are  at  present  carried  on,  and  if  every 
province  can  be  furnished  with  the  means 
both  of  growing  sufficient  food  for  its  own 
consumption,  and  of  conveying  its  surplus  at 
the  cheapest  possible  rates  to  the  ports  for 
shipment  to  foreign  markets,  the  value  received 
for  that  surplus  will  be  a positive  increase  to 
the  resources  of  its  inhabitants. 

It  is  the  poverty  of  the  masses  in  India,  and 
their  utter  inability  to  cope  with  such  calami- 
ties as  periodically  devastate  that  country,  that 
has  not  only  led  to  heavy  financial  demands 
on  the  Government,  but  it  is  also  the  great 
obstacle  to  their  devising  means  to  meet  those 
demands.  As  long  as  they  remain  in  that 
state  of  poverty,  it  is  in  vain  for  England  to 
send  its  wares  to  a population  destitute  of 
purchasing  power.  If  a portion  of  the  labour- 
ing community  could  be  diverted  to  channels 
of  industry  other  than  agricultural,  then  the 
policy  of  providing  increased  facilities  of  com- 
munication rather  than  works  for  securing  and 
increasing  the  production  of  food  might  have 
more  in  its  favour;  but,  as  yet,  there  is 
apparently  but  little  hope  of  seeing  such  a 
conversion  in  India  ; and,  whether  it  may  ever 
eventually  become  a great  manufacturing 
country  or  not,  the  Government  has  to  deal 
with  the  present,  and  its  choice  lies  between 
an  impoverishing  and  demoralising  procedure 
in  attempting  to  keep  alive  its  subjects  by 
eleemosynary  grants,  and  the  more  whole- 
some policy  of  helping  the  population  to 
help  themselves  by  placing  agricultural  opera- 
tions beyond  the  caprice  of  the  seasons. 
It  is  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  doing 
this  over  the  great  tract  in  the  southern 
presidency,  which  suffered  so  severely  in 
the  last  famine,  within  any  reasonable  cost, 
that  has  occasioned  so  much  controversy, 
and  proved  a stumbling-block  to  the  Govern- 
ment. As  regards  the  physical  difficulties, 
they  must  be  left  to  the  engineers,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Newman,  are  prepared  to  undertake 
their  solution  ; but,  as  regards  the  financial 
problem,  the  following  questions  may  fairly  be 
asked,  What  sum  is  to  be  considered  as  the 
prohibitory  limit  ? By  what  standard  of  com- 
parison is  the  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a sufficient  portion  of  the  food  crops 
over  a whole  province  from  perishing  to  be 
measured  ? Is  it  to  be  gauged  by  the  outlay 
which  the  State  has  found  it  expedient  to  make 
on  the  means  of  conveying  a small  portion  of 
the  existing  produce  of  the  country  ? Or,  may 
it  be  measured  by  the  sums  which  have  been 
disbursed  by  the  Treasury,  without  the 


slightest  hope  of  any  reimbursement,  in 
endeavouring  to  save  the  lives  of  the  State’s 
subjects'!  Does  the  aggregate  sum  lost  to  thei 
revenue  by  the  famines  during  the  present) 
century  indicate  a more  appropriate  standard  % 
Or,  lastly,  does  the  waste  of  capital  involved' 
in  such  calamities  offer  a more  accurate! 
measure  of  the  limit  within  which  the  State! 
shall  confine  its  endeavours  to  find  a guarantee 
for  itself  and  its  people  against  a recurrence  of: 
those  disasters  which  have  added  not  only  so: 
largely  to  its  own  financial  embarrassments, 
but  have  intensified  the  poverty  of  the 
people  ? 

Whichever  of  these  standards  may  be 
accepted,  it  is  certain  that  if  the  great  mass  ol 
the  population  is  to  be  lifted  out  of  a state  ol 
poverty  (on  the  necessity  for  which  there  is  nc 
division  of  opinion),  that  end  will  certainly! 
not  be  gained  by  a restriction  of  expenditure: 
on  the  class  of  works  necessary  to  remove  thd 
primary  cause  of  that  poverty.  As  long  as 
80  per  cent,  of  the  population  is  agricultural, 
and  is  obliged  to  be  engaged  in  the  greal 
struggle  of  raising  a sufficiency  of  food  undei 
a constant  apprehension  of  failure  from  uncer- 
tainty of  the  seasons,  so  long  must  it  be  hope-i 
less  to  look  for  any  amelioration  in  their 
condition  ; for  they  cannot  spare  time  t< 
engage  in  other  industries,  and  consequently  (| 
will  be  unable  to  meet  from  their  pauper 
incomes  the  extra  high  prices  of  food  causer! 
by  scarcity,  and  further  aggravated  by  the  cosj  i 
of  long  land  transport. 

Which,  then,  is  the  preferable  alternative] 
for  the  Indian  Government  ? To  take  thil 
chance  of  seasons,  as  has  been  suggested,  anci 
encounter  periodically  such  outlay  as  has  beeif 
incurred  in  late  famines,  amounting  to  severaijl 
millions  sterling,  content  with  the  outlook  of;' 
hopeless  future  ; or  to  grapple  with  the  diffili 
culty  by  accepting  the  necessity  of  a consider*! 
able  outlay,  which,  though  entailing,  perhaps^ 
a serious  but  yet  ascertainable  temporal"*! 
addition  to  the  burdens  of  the  exchequer,  wil 
save  it  from  unknown  and  immeasurable  call! 
in  the  future  ? 

Mr.  Newman  states  that  by  comparing 
the  Report  of  Material  Progress,  put’ 
fished  last  September,  with  the  Repoi| 
of  the  Famine  Commissioners  in  1880,  i) 
appears  that  4,365,516/.,  have  been  spent  o 
irrigation  works  since  the  Commissioners 
Report ; and  that  there  are  now  8,376  milej 
of  main  canals  in  operation  with  16,341! 
miles  of  distributing  channels,  irrigating,  i. 
aggregate,  29,200,000  acres.  The  actual  ex  pen: 
diture  in  one  year  (1882-83)  was  2,324,000.') 
of  capital  outlay  from  borrowed  money,  am 
1,463,700Z.  from  current  revenues,  makinii 
3,778,000Z.,  as  the  total  investment  in  that  year; 
During  the'  ten  years  from  1873  to  1883,  th'l 
expenditure  was  11,330,700/.,  and,  comparing 
the  cost  of  those  ten  years  with  the  first,  i,; 
appears  that  the  outlay  on  irrigation  has  jus 
doubled,  while  a steady  increase  is  shown  i 
the  last  five  years.  The  average  gross  annua: 
receipts  to  the  Government  on  the  irrigate) 
area  amount  to  5s.  per  acre,  the  gross  expense, 
to  a little  over  2s.,  leaving  a profit  to  tb 
Government  of  2s.  lid.  per  acre  on  the  whob 
area.  The  same  Report  likewise  shows  thai 
the  Orissa  and  Sone  delta  works  afford  prqj 
tection  to  2,000,000  acres  which  previously 
had  been  the  scene  of  grievous  famines,  an: 
that  the  tract  between  the  Rivers  Jumna  an; 
Ganges  is  better  protected  than  any  simile 
tract  of  the  same  size  in  India,  while  in  tl 
north-west  provinces  nearly  2,000,000  acres  ai 
actually  under  irrigation. 

These  facts,  so  far  as  they  go,  are  matter  k 
congratulation.  That  the  further  extension 
of  irrigation  works  would  be  likely  to  ad 
permanently  to  the  taxes  of  the  people  c 
India,  Mr.  Newman  considers  disproved  11 
the  fact  that,  according  to  the  above-name: 
Report,  the  gross  amount  of  capital  invested  i 
such  works  over  the  whole  of  India  is  twenty 
four  millions  and  three-quarters  sterling  near!; 
and  that  the  revenue  receipts  on  the  same  f« 
the  year,  reckoning  productive  and  non-pn 
ductive  works  together,  were  nearly  1,532,OOC 
The  profits  on  the  total  outlay  on  produetiv 
works  are  over  4|-  per  cent.,  so  that  there  i 
sufficient  encouragement,  on  financial  ground 
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alone,  to  continue  a prosecution  of  irrigation 
works. 

Mr.  Newman  lias  certainly  done  excellent 
service  in  rousing  attention  to  the  all-important 
question  of  how  to  combat  famines  in  India, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  admonitions  will 
not  only  be  laid  to  heart,  but  lead  to  a revival 
of  the  vigorous  [policy  which  was  inaugurated 
some  years  ago,  but  which  has  since  been  con- 
racted  with  doubtful  expediency.  The  saying 
of  Solomon  seems  to  be  as  applicable  to  States 
as  to  individuals,  “ There  is  that  scattereth  and 
yet  increaseth  : there  is  that  withholdeth  more 
than  is  meet,  and  it  tendeth  to  poverty.” 


THE  LAW  OF  RATING* 

HERE  is  no  better  example  of  the 
way  in  which  the  jurisdiction  of 
our  law  courts  is  affected  in  the 
present  day  by  the  increased  com- 
plexity of  modern  life  than  the  law  of  rating. 
The  popular  idea  of  a law  court  is  that  it  is  a 
place  where  personal  disputes  are  settled,  but 
a study  of  Mr.  Castle’s  work  will  show  how 
numberless  are  the  problems,  partly  economical 
and  partly  legal,  which  have  of  late  years  come 
before  the  courts  in  regard  to  rating.  Not  that 
this  is  the  only  subject  which  the  tendencies 
)f  modern  life  have  brought  into  legal  promi- 
nence, but  it  is  one,  and  not  the  least  im- 
portant. Nor  can  any  one  study  this  work 
svithout  perceiving  the  quiet,  unostentatious, 
but  very  effective  way  in  which  judge-made 
aw  becomes  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  and 
jrows  almost  imperceptibly  till,  in  fact,  it 
jverwhelms  both  in  size  and  in  importance 
he  original  groundwork  of  statute  law  upon 
vhich  it  is  based. 

We  have  mentioned  Mr.  Castle’s  work  on 
he  law  of  rating,  the  second  edition  of  which 
low  lies  before  us.  We  do  not,  however,  pro- 
pose to  make  any  minute  criticism  upon  it. 
it  is  already  well  known,  and  it  has  secured 
i position  as  a standard  work  on  the  subject 
j>f  which  it  treats.  But  for  the  information  of 
(hose  who  are  not  acquainted  with  it,  it  may 
pe  useful  to  state  that  the  law  is  stated  in  it 
!rith  precision,  yet  with  reasonable  fulness,  and 
|he  book  is  written  in  an  easier  and  more  literary 
jtyle  than  are  the  generality  of  law  books.  We 
an  scarcely  point  to  any  work,  indeed,  which 
perns  to  us  to  unite  better  the  qualities  which 
joth  the  lawyer  and  the  layman  desire.  The 
jnly  fault  which  it  occurs  to  us  to  notice,  and 
rhich  we  hope  may  be  prevented  in  the  future 
ditions,  is  the  author’s  habit  of  using  “ that  ” 
>r  which,  as  at  p.  367,  line  4,  and  p.  368,  line 
8.  We  have  said  that  the  law  of  rating 
semplifies  with  extraordinary  vividness  the 
.ze  and  the  importance  of  our  judge-made 
iw  as  compared  with  our  statute  law.  The 
>idge-made  law  largely  fills  this  substantial 
roluine.  The  statute  law  upon  which  it  is 
based  is  to  be  found  in  an  Act  passed  in  the 
vrty- third  year  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
libstantial  part  of  which  is  that  the  parochial 
iithorities,  with  the  consent  of  justices,  “shall 
use  weekly  or  otherwise,  by  taxation  of  every 
clihabitant,  parson,  vicar,  and  other,  and  of 
very  occupier  of  lands,  houses,  tithes  impro- 
priate, propriations  of  tithes,  coal-mines,  or 
iideable  underwood  in  the  said  parish,  in  such 
'impetent  sum  or  sums  of  money  as  they  shall 
jiink  fit,  a convenient  stock  of  flax,  hemp, 
jool,  thread,  iron,  and  other  necessary  ware 
aid  stuff,  and  to  set  the  poor  on  work.  And 
iso  competent  sums  of  money  for  and  towards 
one  necessary  relief  of  the  lame,  impotent,  old, 
<und,  &c.,  . . . . to  be  gathered  out  of  the 
me  parish  according  to  the  ability  of  the 
me  parish.”  This  Act  refers  to  the  taxation 
.]  personal  as  well  as  real  property,  but  the 
rmer  species  of  property  has  by  statute  been 
i iclared  not  to  be  rateable.  “ With  this  excep- 
)n,”  says  Mr.  Castle,  “ the  Act  of  Elizabeth 
mains  untouched  in  principle  at  the  present 
ne.”  It  would  be  impossible  to  show  how  in 
ery  branch  of  this  subject  judge-made  law 
{■s  grown  into  the  great  structure  of  the 
lesent  day,  for  our  space  would  not  suffice. 
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It  will  be  enough  to  take  note  of  one  portion 
of  the  subject,  which  also  shows  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  modern  law  of  rating,  and  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  courts  have  had  to  face  in 
creating  our  present  law. 

We  take,  for  example,  the  parochial  prin- 
ciple in  its  application  to  modern  under- 
takings, such  as  waterworks  and  railways.  It 
is  this  kind  of  enterprises,  entirely  the  crea- 
tion of  modern  times,  which  have  added  so 
much  to  the  difficulties  of  formulating  the  law 
of  rating.  There  may  be  difficulties  in  regard 
to  the  assessment  of  other  property,  even  of 
a dwelling-house,  but  they  are  trifling  com- 
pared to  those  in  regard  to  commercial  under- 
takings. 

The  so-called  parochial  principle  dates  from 
the  year  1633,  when  it  was  enunciated  by  the 
judges  of  England  in  what  has  since  been 
known  as  Sir  Anthony  Eaby’s  case,  “ that 
assessments  are  to  be  according  to  the  estate  of 
the  occupier  within  the  parish,  and  not  having 
regard  to  any  estate  which  he  has  in  any  other 
place  or  town.”  This  is  a plain  and  common- 
sense  proposition,  but  its  application  is  by  no 
means  in  all  cases  easy.  It  is,  furthermore, 
of  interest  to  note  that  this  clear  enunciation, 
and,  indeed,  creation  of  this  point  of  law 
emanates  not  from  the  Legislature,  but  from 
the  judges,  exemplifying  what  has  been  already 
alluded  to,  namely,  the  great  importance,  in 
regard  to  the  law  of  rating,  of  judicial  decisions. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  most  interesting  cases 
in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  principle 
occurred  in  the  year  1813,  in  regard  to  the 
rating  of  the  spring  of  water  at  Amwell  which 
supplied  the  New  River.  The  way  in  which 
this  principle  was  to  be  applied  appears  from 
Lord  Ellenborough’s  judgment : — “Here,  then,” 
he  says,  “ is  land  and  water  enclosed  in  the 
basin  in  the  land,  which  falls  into  the  legal 
description  of  land,  and  although  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  profits  of  such  water  is 
derived  from  pipes,  through  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed to  other  places,  yet  it  is  found  that 
the  water  has  a certain  ascertained  value  at  the 
fountain-head  ; and  in  cases  of  this  kind  it  is 
enough  to  ascertain  the  total  value  of  the 
property,  without  inquiring  whether  it  yields  a 
return  on  the  spot.  The  property  is  locally 
valuable  in  the  parish  where  it  is  rated, 
although  that  value  is  derived  from  extrinsic 
circumstances,  and  although  the  profits  are 
actually  received  elsewhere.”  Here,  as  Mr. 
Castle  points  out,  “ the  spring  was  declared 
locally  rateable,  not  because  it  'produced  profits 
outside  the  parish,  but  because  these  profits, 
though  received  outside,  constituted  part  of  the 
local  value  of  the  spring.” 

Again,  as  to  railways,  the  Court,  in  the 
Brighton,  South-Eastern,  and  Midland  Rail- 
way Companies’  case,  laid  it  down  that  “ the 
value  which  the  land  occupied  in  each  parish 
produces,  after  the  due  allowances,  is  that  upon 
which  the  occupier  is  to  be  rated  in  each.” 
Here  there  is  an  important  principle  of 
the  modern  law  of  rating  stated,  not  by  the 
Legislature,  but  by  the  judges.  The  question 
was  worked  out  still  more  elaborately  in  what 
is  known  as  the  Great  "Western  case,  where  the 
difficulty  arose  in  regard  to  the  expenses  which 
were  to  be  allocated  to  two  miles  and  a half  of 
a branch  line  belonging  to  the  Great  Western 
Railway  Company.  The  pith  of  the  judgment 
lay  in  the  words,  “We  are  to  ascertain  what 
expenses  are  incurred  in  earning  the  gross  re- 
ceipts on  the  two  miles  and  a half,  what 
charges,  parochial  or  otherwise,  they  are  liable 
to,  what  is  fairly  to  be  deducted,  tenants’ 
profits,”  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  the  judg- 
ment was  to  the  effect  that  local  and  general 
expenses  were  all  to  be  taken  into  account,  and 
that  the  general  expenses  are  not  to  be  divided 
equally  according  to  mileage,  but  according 
to  the  manner  in  which, — so  far  as  can  be 
ascertained, — they  affect  the  particular  portion 
of  the  line  under  consideration. 

There  is  but  one  more  point  on  which  we 
have  space  to  touch,  that  is,  in  regard  to  what 
is  of  special  interest  at  the  present  day,  the 
rating  of  country  - houses.  Mr.  Castle  thus 
sums  up  the  results  of  the  law  on  the  subject : 
The  assessing  tribunal  “ have  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  the  occupation  to  the  existing  occupier , 
and  they  must  find  this  value  from  all  the 


circumstances  of  the  case  ; in  some  cases  look- 
ing to  the  cost  of  construction;  mothers,  to  the 
accommodation  or  to  the  amount  of  use 
made  of  the  premises.”  It  would  seem  to 
result  from  this  statement  of  the  law  that  many 
country  mansions  are  rated  too  low.  It  may  be 
all  very  well  to  say  that  unless  Lord  A or  B 
lived  in  a particular  house,  it  would  not  suit  any 
one  else,  and  that  it  possesses  its  value  from  Lord 
A’s  position  and  his  wealth,  and  that  the  hypo- 
thetical tenant  would  only  pay  a comparatively 
small  sum  for  it ; but  the  mansion  is,  for 
Lord  A’s  purposes,  of  very  considerable  value. 
As  Mr.  Castle  very  truly  says,  “ the  premises 
should  not  be  rated  upon  an  inadequate  assess- 
ment, upon  the  ground  that  the  property  is  not 
ordinarily  in  the  market,  and  would  not 
readily  be  occupied  by  a tenant  from  year  to 
year.”  The  premises  have  a large  value  to  the 
existing  occupier,  having  regard  to  his  station 
and  position,  and  upon  such  value  the  assess- 
ment should  be  based. 


NOTES. 

|]HE  agitation  for  a new  or  an  en- 
larged House  of  Commons  appears 
to  be  taking,  among  members  of 
the  House,  a very  decisive  form.  A 
memorial  on  the  subject  is,  we  understand, 
being  got  up  for  signature  by  members;  and 
though  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  a doubtful 
or  rather  a procrastinating  answer  to  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry’s  question  on  the  subject  on 
Monday  last,  it  seems  likely  that  pressure  will 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government  to 
give  practical  consideration  to  the  subject  with- 
out delay.  In  the  meantime,  we  may  repeat 
our  caution  that  too  much  is  being  made  by 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  and  others  of  the  value  of 
the  Report  of  1868.  There  seems  to  be  a 
vague  idea  that  if  only  we  had  this  report  re- 
printed it  would  be  all  plain- sailing.  Now, 
the  fact  is  that  the  said  Report  is  by  no  means 
conclusive,  a great  deal  of  the  evidence  being 
very  contradictory  and  devoted  to  the  promul- 
gation of  this  or  that  witness’s  special  views. 
We  concur  in  it  so  far  as  this,  that  if  one  of 
the  courts  adjoining  the  present  House  be 
selected  as  the  site  for  a new  House,  it  must 
be  the  Commons  Court  on  the  east  of  the 
present  House,  and  not  the  Star  Court  on  the 
west,  the  selection  of  which  would  bring  the 
new  House  too  near  to  the  exterior  confines  of  the 
building,  and  would  necessitate  the  spoliation 
of  some  of  the  best  architectural  portions  of  the 
internal  design  of  the  court.  We  believe  Mr. 
Chas.  Barry,  who  is  in  possession  of  both  his 
father’s  and  his  late  brother’s  ideas  on  the 
subject,  has  a scheme  sketched  out  which, 
utilising  part  of  the  space  from  both  courts, 
would  destroy  neither,  and  would  give  the 
required  accommodation,  while  leaving  the 
Speaker’s  chair,  and  the  semi-private  entrance 
behind  it  which  the  Saturday  Review  claims 
as  an  inalienable  right  of  Government  and 
leading  opposition  members,  just  where  they 
are  : and  in  spite  of  what  has  been  rather  too 
hastily  assumed  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
found  quite  possible  to  carry  on  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  outside  the  walls  of  the 
present  House  without  interfering  with  its 
sittings,  leaving  the  concluding  portion,  the 
connexion  with  the  present  House,  to  be  carried 
out  during  recess.  On  sanitary  grounds  it  is 
desirable  not  to  fill  up  either  of  the  before- 
named  open  areas  entirely  with  building,  if  it 
can  be  helped.  Of  course  members  must  not 
expect  that  any  House  that  will  seat  all  the 
members  will  be  as  easy  to  speak  in  as  the 
present  House.  That  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things.  


MR.  MUNDELLA,  in  his  new  capacity  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  received 
on  Friday  last  a deputation  from  the  Railway 
Rates  Committee,  which  included  several  mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  was 
introduced  by  Lord  Henniker.  The  now 
familiar  grievances  of  terminal  charges  and 
preferential  rates  were  brought  forward,  and 
ihe  necessity  for  immediate  legislation  urged. 
This  has,  of  course,  been  retarded  by  ministerial 
changes,  but  the  late  Government  had  fully 
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intended  to  deal  with  the  question,  and  Mr. 
Mundella  promises  that  it  shall  receive  speedy 
and  careful  attention  at  his  hands.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  displayed  a pardonable  hesi- 
tation to  credit  some  of  the  statements  made 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  preference  given  to 
foreign  produce  as  compared  with  English,  and 
expressed  his  regret  that  Lord  Henniker  was 
not  prepared  with  proofs.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  exaggerated  statements  were  current 
during  the  elections,  and  that  even  Mr.  Stanhope, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  the 
Conservative  administration,  was  misled  in 
this  respect.  He  repeated  at  Horncastle  a 
very  improbable  story  about  an  Essex  farmer 
finding  it  cheaper  to  send  his  sheep  to  Rotter- 
dam, and  thence  to  London  by  sea,  than  to 
forward  them  by  rail  to  the  metropolis  direct ; 
and  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  Company  drew 
public  attention  to  the  absurdity  of  this  state- 
ment in  a letter  to  the  daily  press  on  Saturday 
last.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  noted  as  a 
striking  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  class  of 
•grievance,  that  at  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway  last  week, 
one  of  the  shareholders  stated  that  he  thought 
the  earning  powers  of  the  company  were  crip- 
pled by  prejudicing  the  home  producer  in  the 
matter  of  rates,  and  that  this  mistaken  policy 
might  partly  account  for  the  falling  off  in 
receipts . 


archaic  art.  All  the  heads  had  attached  to 
them  a little  ring,  as  though  some  ornament 
had  been  fastened  on,  while,  rather  singularly, 
in  every  case  the  arm  was  missing  that  was 
most  prominent,  and  probably  the  one  that  had 
held  up  some  portion  of  the  robe.”* 


MR.  UNWIN’S  paper  at  the  Society  of  Arts 
on  Wednesday  night,  “ On  the  Employ- 
ment of  Autographic  Records  in  Testing  Mate- 
rials,” was  a highly  interesting  and  valuable 
one,  but  hardly  possible  to  render  intelligible 
apart  from  diagrams.  Mr.  Unwin  passed  in 
review  the  principal  autographic  recording 
apparatus  in  existence,  noting  the  merits  and 
defects  of  each,  and  described  his  own 
apparatus,  worked  in  connexion  with  the 
Wicksteed  type  of  testing-machine,  in  which 
the  stress  is  weighed  by  a steelyard  with  a 
travelling  jockey  weight  of  one  ton  driven  by 
a large  screw.  From  this  screw  a vertical 
paper  cylinder  is  driven  by  a belt,  with  a 
pencil  sliding  on  guides  and  connected  to  the 
specimen  by  a very  fine  wire.  Mr.  Unwin 
added  the  following  description  of  a semi- 
automatic apparatus  for  registering  the  smaller 
strains  of  metal  within  the  elastic  limit  : — 


IN  the  midst  of  a world-wide  commercial 
depression  it  is  comforting  to  find  that  one 
country  shows  some  sign  of  improvement. 
According  to  the  official  returns  of  French 
imports  and  exports  we  find  that  during  last 
month  the  exports  of  manufacturers  were 
99  millions  of  francs  against  78^  millions  of 
francs  for  January  of  last  year.  On  the  other 
hand,  taking  similar  periods,  imports  of  manu- 
factures have  diminished  2 millions  of  francs. 
Whether  the  latter  is  a reassuring  sign  or  not 
may  be  a moot  point.  Statists  tell  us  that 
the  prosperity  of  a country  should  be  judged 
by  the  amount  of  its  imports  rather  than  its 
exports,  but  whatever  theory  may  say, 
probably  the  French  manufacturers  will  be 
thankful  for  the  extra  20  millions  odd  of  sales. 
-Comparing  the  two  Januarys  again,  we  find 
that  the  imports  of  raw  material  have 
diminished  7 millions,  which  is  undoubtedly 
not  a sign  of  strength,  but  the  exports  have 
increased  9^  millions.  There  has  been  a 
-diminution  in  both  imports  and  exports  of  food 
materials  to  the  extent  of  eight  and  six  millions 
respectively.  This  probably  does  not  indicate 
that  the  civilised  world  is  eating  less,  but  that 
the  good  harvest  general  last  year  has  enabled 
each  country  more  nearly  to  supply  its  own 
wants  and  not  have  to  look  abroad  for  its 
food. 


A large  paper  cylinder  is  connected  with  the 
jockey  weight,  so  as  to  turn  accurately  a circunv 
ferential  distance  proportional  to  the  load  on  the 
specimen.  A pencil  moves  along  a slide  parallel  to 
the  axis.  To  give  motion  to  the  pencil  there  is  an 
electro-magnet  and  ratchet-wheel,  so  arranged  that, 
on  sending  a current,  the  pencil  moves  one  step 
along  the  slide.  If  now  a scratch  on  the  test-bar  is 
observed  through  a micrometer,  the  moment  when 
each  extension  of  l-1000th  in.,  or,  if  necessary,  of 
l-10000th  in.,  can  be  observed, — if,  then,  from  each 
such  extension  a current  is  sent  by  the  observer,  the 
pencil  will  mark  a step  on  the  paper  cylinder.  For 
the  paper  cylinder  is  turning  proportionately  to  the 
increase  of  stress.  Hence  we  get  on  the  paper 
cylinder  a stepped  figure,  the  angles  of  which  are 
points  on  the  stress  and  strain  curve.  The  use  of 
such  an  arrangement  is  that  a series  of  readings  are 
taken  and  registered  rapidly,  without  needing  to 
stop  and  read  the  load,  and  write  down  the 
results." 


'Y'HE  “ Selected  Exhibition  of  high  - class 
Water-colours” at  Messrs.  Agnew’s  Gallery 
in  Bond-street  does  not  belie  its  title.  It  con- 
tains, among  other  things,  a superb  work  of  De 
Wint’s,  “ Lancaster  ” (43),  a landscape  which 
seems  built  rather  than  painted,  with  De 
Wint’s  great  broad  masses  of  colour,  yet  full 
of  aerial  effect,  distance  stretching  behind  dis- 
tance in  far-reaching  perspective.  Some  of 
Barrett’s  large  classical  landscapes,  which  seem 
to  be  becoming  a fashion  again,  serve,  in  com- 
parison with  De  Wint,  to  emphasise  the  dis- 
tinction between  power  and  mere  ambition  in 
water-colour  art.  Barrett  meant  to  do  some- 
thing very  fine  and  poetical,  and  his  works 
may  be  admired  for  their  poetic  interest,  in 
spite  of  their  unreality ; but  the  style  is  feeble, 
or  rather  it  is  not  style,  but  manner.  Mr. 
Fulleylove’s  “Diana  Fountain,  Bushey  Park” 
(29),  we  think  we  have  seen  before,  but  it  is 
welcome  again,  as  are  one  or  two  others  of  his 
works,  which  are  to  be  seen  here.  Certain 
rustic  subjects  bearing  the  name  of  Luigi 
Chialiva  (81,  82,  85,  87),  a name  not  familiar 
to  us,  exhibit  a certain  individuality,  with  a 
little  suspicion  of  trickery.  There  is  a large 
Turner  (large  for  a water-colour),  “ Carnarvon 
Castle  ” (7),  effect  fine,  architecture  question- 
able and  rather  shirked,  but  the  castle  fills  its 
place  in  the  sentiment  of  the  scene.  There 
are  a good  many  works  by  deceased  artists, 
Copley  Fielding,  Duncan,  Stanfield,  &c.  The 
collection  is  well  worth  seeing. 


A bar  of  cast-iron  under  tension  shows  on  this 
record  a curve  nearly  straight  for  some  distance 
from  the  origin,  but  curving  away  rather  rapidly 
on  approaching  the  elastic  limit ; brass  gives 
a curve  much  flatter  in  the  later  portion  ; 
wrought-iron  an  almost  straight  line  to  the 
elastic  limit ; steel  nearly  similar. 


IN  another  part  of  this  week’s  paper  we 
report  meetings  of  two  < 


A CORRESPONDENT  writes:  — “Some 
interesting  archeological  remains  have 
•been  discovered  at  Athens  during  the  recent 
•explorations  carried  on  in  the  Acropolis  by 
M.  Kabbadias,  the  Inspector- General  of  Greek 
Antiquities.  Excavations  had  been  made 
some  eight  years  ago  in  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Acropolis  for  a depth  of  6 ft.,  which  had 
brought  to  light  the  foundations  of  a large 
building  quite  unexpectedly  ; but,  from  want 
of  funds,  no  further  effort  was  made  until  the 
Archeological  Society  of  Athens  instructed 
M.  Kabbadias  to  undertake  new  inquiries. 
On  the  5th  of  February  last,  while  the 
King  was  watching  the  proceedings,  a beau- 
tiful female  head  was  unearthed,  which 
he  took  in  his  hands  and  began  to  clean. 
Subsequently  four  more  were  found,  one  with 
an  archaic  inscription,  and  all  with  the  hair 
and  robes  showing  more  or  less  traces  of  colour. 
On  the  next  day  the  torso  of  a large  statue  was 
dug  out,  of  beautiful  proportions  and  work- 
manship, and  this  was  followed  by  the 
discovery  of  a perfect  shoal  of  statuary, 
three  fluted  columns,  and  a votive  altar  with 
inscription.  At  present  there  seems  to  be  no 
solution  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  and 
uses  of  this  building,  or  why  such  a store- 
house of  antiquities  existed  there  ; but  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  date  of  the  statues  is 


report  meetings  of  two  excellent  Insti- 
tutions connected  with  the  building  trade,  viz., 
the  Provident  Institution  of  Builders’  Foremen 
and  Clerks  of  Works,  and  the  Builders’  Clerks’ 
Benevolent  Institution.  The  first-named  body, 
established  in  1842,  has  a good  record  of  work 
done,  and  it  might  do  much  more  if  all  eligible 
men  would  join  its  ranks.  It  is,  we  believe, 
the  only  Provident  Institution  of  its  kind,  and 
we  trust  that  the  principle  of  “ self-help  ” will 
impel  many  to  join  it.  The  other  society  we  have 
named,  the  Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution, is  well  worthy  of  the  active  support  of 
the  building  trade,  and  of  builders’ clerks  in  par- 
ticular, as  subscriptions  paid  by  them  in  times 
of  prosperity  may  be  in  a sense  regarded  as 
premiums  for  insurance  against  times  of  want 
or  sickness,  distressed  subscribers  having,  of 
course,  a prior  claim  on  the  funds  of  the  Insti- 
tution. From  our  own  knowledge  we  are  able 
to  say  that  some  very  urgent  applications  have 
lately  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Committee, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  in  this  period  of 
depression  such  cases  are  likely  to  increase  in 
number.  In  order  to  meet  all  worthy  claims, 
it  is  desired  to  make  the  Relief  Fund  as  large 
as  possible  this  year.  Therefore,  to  slightly  vary 
an  old  couplet, 


fJ^HE  last  number  of  the  Eevue  Archdologique 


has  an  interesting  paper  on  the  tombs 
recently  opened  at  Bologna.  These  tombs 
are  thought  to  date  from  400  to  200  B.C. 
They  call  for  special  notice  because,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  features  of  Etruscan  sepulchral 
architecture,  a number  of  curious  funeral 
stelce  have  been  found.  On  these  stehe  are 
carved,  in  relief,  figures  of  chariots,  with  winged 
horses,  and  horse  and  foot  soldiers  ; also,  a 
frequent  subject  is  a ship  surrounded  by  waves, 
and  a monster  with  a fish’s  tail  supporting  a 
rock  in  her  hands.  These  monsters  the  JRevue 
calls  sirens  ; we  prefer  to  leave  them  unnamed, 
as  we  believe  the  siren  of  antiquity  was  in- 
variably either  of  human  or  of  mixed  bird  and 
woman  form. 


THE  Berliner  Philologischc  Wochenschrift  I 
reports  that  a large  seated  statue  of  Zeus  = 
has  been  excavated  at  Treves.  It  is  made  of  1 
limestone,  and  is  in  excellent  preservation.  The  £ 
throne  of  Zeus  is  adorned  with  a relief  repre- 
senting Herakles  resting  his  right  arm  on  his  - 
club  and  holding  in  his  left  a bow.  The  bow,  ' 
it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  earlier  attribute  < 
of  Herakles,  the  club  never  appearing  on  very  j 
archaic  monuments.  The  combination  of  the  < 
earlier  and  later  attributes  is  uncommon. 


‘ Let  those  now  give  who  never  gave  before, 

And  those  who  always  gave  now  give  the  more ; ” 


that  is,  if  they  possibly  can.  Another  excel- 
lent trade  charity,— the  Builders’  Benevolent 
Institution,  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  midst 
of  the  many  calls  from  other  quarters. 


* Since  this  was  in  type,  farther  information  on  the  find 
has  been  made  public.’  It  appears  that  one  of  the  heads 
_ found  had  a glass  eye  in  it ; nothing  surprising,  since  it 

about’  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian  j 

era,  or,  in  Otner  words,  the  best  period  Of  [ Museum)  had  obviously  some  iuserted  eyes  of  this  kind. 


THE  Dudley  Gallery  Exhibition  of  Water-  : 

Colour  Drawings,  though  of  a moderate 
scale  of  excellence,  contains  some  very  nice 
works.  There  is  nothing  in  the  exhibition  call-  I 
ing  for  special  remark  ; but  we  may  mention  : 
“Battersea  Bridge  and  Chelsea  Church,”  by  ; 
Miss  Kate  Macaulay  (11)  ; “On  the  Norfolk 
Broads”  (19),  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Bowman  ; “Tar-  i 
bert  ” (32),  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Lillingston ; “Birches”  . 
(69),  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler  ; “The  Sentinels  I 
of  Beer  Head  ” (76),  two  perpendicular  masses 
of  chalk  cliff,  by  Mr.  B.  J.  M.  Donne  ; “Vaux-  - 
hall  Bridge  ” (117),  by  Mr.  Hubert  Medlycott;  : 
“Twilight,  Ross-shire  ” (140),  by  Mr.  A.  W.  i 
Weedon  ; “ A Reach  on  the  Thames,  Below 
Bridge”  (164).  by  Mr.  Medlycott;  “Pink 
Peonies  ” (180),  by  Miss  Helen  Thorny- 
croft  ; “ A Hymn  of  the  Morning  ” 

(201),  a fine  sunrise  effect,  by  Mr.  G. 
S.  Walters ; an  old  mill,  Essex  (208),  by 
Mr.  F.  Hines  ; a study  near  Loch  Torridon 
(246),  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Phillip;  “North  Glen, 
Arran  ” (247),  by  Mr.  Eyre  Walker ; “ The 
Quiet  of  an  Autumn  Afternoon  ” (274),  by  Mr. 
G.  Marks  ; and  “ The  Late  Snow  (22nd 
January),  Fancourt,  Chertsey  ” (417),  a very 
delicate  and  beautiful  study  of  snow  effect,  by 
Mr.  Walter  Severn,  now  the  President  of  the 
Dudley  Gallery  Art  Society. 
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PHE  Society  of  Lady  Artists  has  a room 
this  season  in  the  Egyptian  Hall,  and 
exhibits  upwards  of  500  works  there.  We 
lave  before  expressed  an  opinion  that  there  is 
10  possible  raison  d'etre  for  a special  Society 
)f  Lady  Artists,  as  ladies  who  can  paint  in  a 
ligh  style  of  art  can  get  a good  position  in 
general  exhibitions  along  with  men,  and  do 
jet  it  ; and  those  who  cannot  had  better  not 
;xhibit.  Among  the  few  works  which  “gave 
is  pause  ” in  the  present  case  were  “ A Quiet 
Backwater  on  the  Thames”  (173),  and  a very 
clever  “Portrait  Sketch,  taken  at  One  Sitting  ” 
333).  On  referring  to  the  catalogue,  these 
iroved  to  be  respectively  by  Miss  Maud  Naftel 
ind  Mrs.  Jopling,  whose  works  secure  them  a 
ilace  in  the  best  exhibitions  of  the  day.  We 
lo  not  require  to  go  to  an  exhibition  of  lady 
irtists  to  make  their  acquaintance.  There 
s here  and  there  another  work  a little  above 
he  level  of  the  rest,  but  in  general  there  is  a 
lead  sea  of  mediocrity.  We  repeat  that  we 
:annot  possibly  see  the  use  of  the  society, 
ixcept  because  so  many  of  its  members  would 
iav?  .n.°  c^ance  °f  getting  into  any  other 
(xhibition.  Men  and  women  who  paint  with 
■eal  power  are  completely  on  a level  now  ; 
here  are  no  “ female  disabilities  ” of  any  kind  ; 
hey  take  their  places  side  by  side  in  such 
ixhibitions  as  those  of  the  Society  of  Painters 
n Water-Colours,  where,  in  fact,  one  lady, 
Vlrs.  Allingham,  is  one  of  the  few  who  stand 
jefore  all  the  rest  in  giving  the  exhibitions 
heir  high  interest.  But  here  we  are  asked  to 
>e  interested  in  an  exhibition  of  almost  en- 
irely  poor  and  weak  paintings,  because  they 
.re  the  work  of  ladies.  With  all  possible 
espect  and  gallantry  towards  the  sex,  we 
[©ally  cannot  see  it. 

L^ROM  Rome  comes  news  of  the  discovery  of 
r a fine  antique  mosaic.  Some  workmen 
tagaged  in  digging  the  foundations  of  the  new 
military  hospital  on  Mount  Celio  came  upon  a 
ectangular  piece  of  pavement  five  metres  long 
y three  broad.  When  cleaned  the  mosaic 
:ras  seen  to  represent  a gladiatorial  combat. 
Both  the  design  and  the  inscriptions  are  in 
Ixcellent  preservation.  The  mosaic  is  being 
jxcavated  with  great  care,  and  will  eventually 
3e  placed  in  the  Capitoline  Museum. 

W"E  have  received  the  annual  report  of  the 
M Kyrle  Society.  In  the  decorative  branch 
ley  mention  a good  many  clubs,  mission-rooms, 
c.,  decorated  by  the  Society’s  workers,  and 
tli  the  “ Open  Spaces  Department  ” they  have 

Itcured  part  of  the  burial-ground  of  St.  George- 
le-Martyr,  Bloomsbury,  a piece  of  waste 
1-ound  in  Quaker-st.,  Spitalfields,  and  Ion-sq., 
i«  open  recreation-grounds  for  the  people, 
bsides  supplying  seats  and  trees  in  other  open 
|>aces.  This  latter  portion  of  the  work  is  an 
Uccellent  if  not  very  extensive  achievement, 
decoration  may  be  good  or  bad,  and  we  have 
»me  doubts  whether  there  is  rational  ground 
iff  presenting  people  with  decoration  gratis, 
iy  more  than  for  presenting  them  with  food 
ff  money  ; but  the  securing  of  open  spaces 
" large  towns  is  a public  and  not  a private 
,)on,  and  the  Society  cannot  go  wrong  in 
Greeting  their  efforts  to  that  end. 

\UE  perceive  that  Messrs.  Peters,  Bartsch, 
i ’ & Co.,  the  agents  for  Carbolineum 

I venarium,  are  issuing  a circular  in  which 
ey  quote  our  “Note”  of  August  29,  1885, 

' favour  of  its  usefulness  as  a preservative,  but 
i flitting  the  concluding  words,  in  which  we 
jited  that  it  had  a tendency  to  render  wood 
ore  easily  inflammable.  We  published  a 
>unter  statement  from  the  agents,  to  the 
ect  that  Carbolineum  had  this  result  only 
len  freshly  applied,  giving  it  on  their 
thority  only  ; but  we  will  not  allow  our 
m remarks  to  be  circulated  as  an  uncondi- 
>nal  recommendation,  by  the  omission  of  an 
;iportant  paragraph. 


The  “ Shipperies  ” Exhibition,  Liver- 

As  will  be  seen  by  an  advertisement 
lich  appears  in  another  column,  the  whole  of 
|b  allotments  of  space  have  now  been  made, 
;d  exhibitors  are  desired  to  complete  their 
rangements  by  March  1st. 


ESSEX-STREET  CHAPEL. 

“ Next  whereunto  there  stands  a stately  place, 

Where  oft  I gayned  giftes  and  goodly  grace 
Of  that  great  lord  which  therein  wont  to  dwell, 

Whose  want  too  well  now  feels  my  freendles  case.” 

Spenser’s  Pro-thalamion. 

The  chapel  in  Essex-street  has  long  formed 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Unitarian  community 
in  London.  It  is  just  now  being  thoroughly 
rehabilitated  for  conversion  into  a hall  or  place 
of  assembly.  The  existing  basement  and 
middle  floor  will  serve  for  store-rooms  and 
offices ; the  floor  next  above,  having  been 
cleared  of  the  pews,  &c.,  is  to  be  used  hence- 
forward for  purposes  of  meeting  and  congress. 

Standing  almost  north  and  south,  behind  the 
western  side  of  Essex-street,  and  lately  distin- 
guished by  the  Raikes  memorial,  this  little- 
known  building  occupies  a position  that  in  point 
of  historical  and  personal  interest  has  but  few 
rivals  in  the  whole  town.  Whilst  the  names  of 
Devereux-court  and  Essex-street  quicken  our 
memory  of  the  ill-starred  career  of  a Queen’s 
favourite,  — the  friend  of  Spenser  and  of 
Shakspeare’s  patron,  Lord  Southampton, — the 
earlier  record  of  their  situation  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

Removing  from  Old  Temple,  their  original 
settlement  by  Southampton  Buildings,  the 
Knights  Templar  were  established  at  the  New 
Temple,  between  Whitefriars  and  the  Mill-ford, 
in  or  about  the  year  1184.  Here  they  remained 
until  their  downfall,  temp.  Edward  II.  That 
sovereign  made  over  this  their  property  to 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster  (1310),  on  whose 
attainder  a grant  thereof  was  assigned  to  the 
renowned  Adomar,  or  Aymer,  de  Valence,  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  which  grant  carried  also  the 
Ficquet  (New  - square,  Lincoln’s  Tnmfields), 
and  the  Fleet  Crofts.  From  Aymer  de  Valence, 
who  died  in  1323,  the  house  passed  to  Hugh  le 
Despencer  the  younger,  and,  at  his  execution, 
reverted,  1 Edward  III.,  to  the  Crown.  It  then 
passed  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,* 
who,  however,  soon  demised  it  for  a rent  of  10Z. 
a year  to  certain  students  of  the  common  law, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  collected  hither  from 
Thaive’s  or  Thavie’s  Inn.  Immortalised  by 
Chaucer  in  his  Prologue  to  the  “ Canterbury 
Tales,”  the  students  so  far  recovered  from  their 
attack  and  plunder  by  Wat  Tyler’s  men  as  to 
occasion  their  division  into  the  Inner  and 
Middle  Temple  Societies,  whilst  continuing 
to  hold  as  tenants  to  the  HospitallerB  until  the 
general  suppression  temp.  Henry  VIII. 

So  much  of  New  Temple  as  then  lay  without 
Temple  Bar  would  seem  to  have  nerer  been 
occupied  as  an  Inn  of  Court.  Dugdale  opines, 
indeed,  that  it  served  for  the  reserved  use  of 
the  prior  and  canons  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
This  portion, — by  the  style  of  Outer  Temple,+ — 
was  leased  by  the  knights  of  St.  John  to  Walter 
Stapleton,  bishop  of  Exeter,  who  here  suffered 
investment  and  death  at  the  citizens’  hands  in 
1326.  Built  by  Stapleton,  Exeter  House  thus 
formed  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  riverside  “inns,” 
or  town-mansions  of  our  provincial  bishops,  for 
which  the  Strand  became  so  chosen  a locality. 
It  continued  to  appertain  to  Exeter  See  up  to 
the  era  of  the  Reformation.  Its  subsequent  titles 
of  Paget-place,  Norfolk  House,  Leicester  House, 
and  Essex  House,  are  in  themselves  a chronicle 
in  petto.  King  Henry  VIII.  bestowed  Exeter 
House  upon  his  trusty  councillor  and  executor, 
Sir  William  Paget,  who  was  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment as  Baron  Paget  of  Beaudesert,  county  Staf- 
ford, on  the  23rd  of  June,  1552.  He  was  ancestor 
to  the  now  Pagets,  Marquesses  of  Anglesey. 
Paget-place,  as  re-edified  by  him,  next  went 
by  purchase  to  Thomas  (Howard),  fourth 
duke  of  Norfolk,  who,  in  1556,  had  married, 
as  his  first  wife,  Mary,  heiress  of  the  Fitz- 
alans,  earls  of  Arundel.  Duke  Thomas,  at- 
tainted of  high  treason  for  his  communications 
with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  suffered  in  1572 
the  same  fate  which  fifteen  years  later,  and 
for  the  same  cause,  overtook  Thomas,  third 
Baron  Paget,  grandson  to  William,  the  first  of  that 
title.  At  this  juncture  of  the  house’s  history 
Stow  makes  some  confusion,  for  he  speaks  of 
the  purchase  by  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
as  having  taken  place  after  the  attainder,  in 
1587,  of  the  third  Baron  Paget.  We  learn, 
however,  from  him  that  this  Duke  passed  the 
property  “ over  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who 
bequeathed  it  to  his  son,  Sir  Robert  Dudley, 
and  of  whom  the  late  Earl  of  Essex  purchased 
it,  and  it  is  now  called  Essex  House.”  Mean- 
while Henry  Fitzalan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  had 

* See  Builder,  November  28, 1885. 

t A name  revived  in  the  chambers  lately  erected  over 
the  site  of  Palsgrave-place,  Strand. 


become  possessed  of  Hampton-place,  “ inn  ” o' 
the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells,  which  stood 
next  westwards  on  the  other  side  of  Milford- 
lane,  together  with  certain  tenements  and  mes- 
suages thereunto  adjoining,  for  the  sum  of 
41Z.  6s.  8d.  At  his  death,  in  1579,  Arundel- 
place,  which  lay  over  all  the  ground  between 
Milford-lane  and  Strand  Bridge-lane,  devolved 
upon  his  only  child  Mary.  As  Arundel  House 
it  constituted  the  repository  of  the  celebrated 
works  of  art  which  were  brought  hither  from 
Rome  and  elsewhere  by  Thomas,  grandson  of 
the  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  whom  James  I. 
restored  the  earldom  forfeited  through  his 
father  Philip’s  attainder. 

In  Arundel  House  was  lodged  Hollar,  whose 
views  thereof  are  supplemented  by  his  plan 
before  us  showing  ground-plans  of  Arundel 
and  Essex  Houses.  The  latter,  abutting  on  the 
Strand,  lies  between  Essex  Court,  Temple,  and 
Milford-lane.  From  the  middle  point  of  the  gar- 
den terrace  runs  an  alley  or  walk  to  the  river, 
at  the  foot  whereof  is  a “ bridge  ” or  landing- 
stage.  This  stage  may  be  taken,  wo  think,  to 
mark  the  position  now  occupied  by  the  arch- 
way and  steps  at  the  foot  of  Essex-3treet. 
There  is  an  entrance  to  Essex  House  from  the 
Strand  over  against  the  eastern  end  of  St. 
Clement  Dane’s  Church,  and  opposite  to  the 
corner  of  the  houses  which  formerly  filled  the 
space  where  the  cab-stand  now  is.  His  house 
besieged,  and  guns  laid  against  it  from  the 
tower  of  old  St.  Clement  Danes,  Essex  betook 
himself  along  Fleet-street  and  Ludgate-hill 
into  the  City.  But  there  he  found  that 
a falling  favourite  has  no  friends,  and 
after  hearing  himself  proclaimed  traitor  in 
Gracechurch-street,  ultimately  surrendered  on 
Queen  Hithe,  being  partly  moved,  he  says,  “ by 
the  cries  of  ladies.”  It  is  said  that  the  Countess 
of  Nottingham,  who  withheld  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  his  last  hope  of  clemency,  died  in  the 
neighbouring  Arundel  House.  In  Essex  House 
was  born  his  son,  Robert  Devereux,  the  Parlia- 
ment general ; during  whose  residence  it  was 
known  to  royalist  songsters  as  “ Cuckold’s 
Hall.”  On  the  successor  to  the  old  Grecian 
Coffee-house,  in  Devereux-court,  is  his  bust : 
some  would  ascribe  the  bust  to  Cibber’s  chisel. 
The  Palsgrave  was  lodged  here  when  he  came 
to  marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  “Queen  of 
Hearts  ” ; and  here  Anne  Sydney,  daughter  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  passed  her  childhood. 
Lord  Essex  let  one-half  of  his  mansion,  from 
the  11th  of  March,  1639,  for  ninety-nine  years 
at  a charge  of  1,100Z.,  to  William  (Seymour), 
advanced  Duke  of  Somerset  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1660,  who  as  Earl  of  Hertford  had 
married  the  unfortunate  Lady  Arabella  Stewart. 
Cunningham  tells  us  that  Lord  Treasurer 
Southampton  was  living  in  Essex  House  at  the 
Restoration,  and  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  Lord 
Keeper,  in  1669,  when  Pepys  describes  it  as 
“a  large,  but  ugly  house.”  It  was  eventually 
acquired  by  Dr.  Barbon,  the  builder,  who  with 
others  laid  out  the  property  as  we  now  find  it, 
subject  to  the  later  improvements  by  Alderman 
Pickett  in  1810. 

In  a part  of  the  old  house,  clearly  marked  on 
the  plan  mentioned  above,  the  Cottonian  MSS. 
and  books  were  lodged  during  the  interval 
1712-1730.  Paterson,  the  auctioneer,  next 
rented  this  portion,  which  was  then  demolished 
circa  1775.  On  its  site  the  Rev.  Theophilus 
Lindsey,  a convert  from  the  Church  of  England, 
and  Dr.  Disney,  forthwith  established  their 
Unitarian  Chapel  j Benjamin  Franklin  being 
present  at  the  opening  ceremony.  After  Dr. 
Disney’s  death  in  1805,  Mr.  Thomas  Belsham 
came  hither  from  the  Gravel-pit  at  Hackney. 
The  present  congregation,  we  are  informed, 
have  opened  a fresh  place  of  worship  at 
the  West  End,  where  a memorial  stone  of  Essex 
Chapel  was  laid  on  the  25th  inst.  at  the  Uni- 
tarian Chapel,  Notting-bill-gate.  The  new 
works  in  Essex-street  are  being  carried  out  by 
Mr.  John  T.  Chappell,  of  Pimlico,  Messrs. 
T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  & Son  being  the  architects. 


Convict  Labour  in  America. — An  im- 
portant measure  will  be  brought  forward  by  the 
American  Congress,  prior  to  the  termination  of 
the  present  session,  prohibiting  the  Government 
contracts  for  buildings  or  public  works  being 
given  in  future  to  contractors  employing  con- 
vict labour,  or  using  any  of  the  materials 
produced  by  that  class  of  workmen.  This 
measure  was  resolved  on  in  consequence  of 
Secretary  Manning’s  report,  in  which  he  states 
that  under  the  existing  law  there  is  no  power 
to  reject  or  exclude  any  offer  for  public  works. 
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ICE  MAKING  : ARTIFICIAL  AND  REAL. 


Although  ice  may  be  produced  by  artificial 
means,  it  is  not  always,  of  necessity,  artificial 
ice  that  iB  so  produced,  as  we  will  presently  show. 
By  the  employment  of  certain  chemicals  in  com- 
bination an  intensely  cold  substance  may  be 
formed  sufficiently  bard,  when  laid  on  a per- 


fectly smooth  flooring,  to  enable  persons  to 
II  :l  JlV  nJ-Anl  cVof.Oa  This 


skate  upon  it  with  ordinary  steel  skates, 
is  true  “artificial”  ice.  as  it  is  the  res 


' ice,  as  it  is  the  result  of 
artificial  means  scientifically  applied ; but  in 
no  way  does  it  pretend  to  be  frozen  water,  or 
anything  approaching  it,  and  therefore  should; 
strictly  speaking,  hardly  be  termed  “ice  1 
at  all.  . 

Another  way  of  producing  what  is  some- 
times, though  erroneously,  called  “artificial’ 
ice  is  by  carrying  out  certain  principles  well 
known  in  natural  philosophy,  and,  by  the  help 
of  elaborate  and  most  ingenious  machinery,  pro- 
ducing blocks  of  actually  frozen  water,  and, 
therefore,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  ice  pure 
and  simple,— real  ice,  in  fact,  but  originated  by 
scientific  appliances.  In  both  cases  the  article 
is  manufactured  by  man’s  ingenuity  ; but,  in  the 
first,  an  actually  artificial  substance  is  obtained  ; 
in  the  second,  a real  substance  by  artificial 


action  of  a powerful  freezing  mixture  forced 
through  a Bcries  of  thin  copper  pipes  passing  up 
and  down  from  end  to  end,  laid  close  together 
just  beneath  the  surface.  So  effectual  was  this 
plan  in  its  action  on  the  water,  that,  even  in 
summer,  solid  ice  was  always  produced  of  suffi- 
cient thickness  to  enable  persons  to  skate  upon 
it  with  ordinary  steel  skates.  The  surface  was 
flooded  twice  a day  with  fresh  water,  which  was 
soon  frozen,  and  skating  was  carried  on  with 
great  enthusiasm  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and 
yet  on  “real  ice.”  But,  like  everything  else 
that  is  governed  by  “fashion,”  rinking, 
whether  on  wheeled  skates  running  on  marble 
or  asphalte,  or  on  steel  skates  on  real  ice, 
gradually  seemed  to  lose  favour,  and  thus  the 
exhibition  at  Chelsea  followed  the  rest  of  the 
rinks  into  oblivion. 

But  by  far  the  most  useful,  as  it  is  the  most 
practical,  system  of  making  real  ice  by  artificial 
means  is  the  invention  of  Herr  Windhausen,  a 
German  engineer,  of  Berlin.  The  plan  adopted, 
though  simple  in  principle,  yet  requires  a large 
plant  of  somewhat  elaborate  machinery  to  carry 
out,  and  by  its  means  ice  can  be  manufactured 
by  the  ton,  or  more,  at  a time,  not  for  the  pur- 


means. 

The  manufacturing  of  “ artificial  ” ice  is 
altogether  new.  The  pleasure-seeking  world  of 
London  were  surprised  and  amused,  in  the 
year  1840,  by  the  opening  of  an  exhibition  of 
artificial  ice,  called  by  the  fancy  name  of  the 
“ Glaciarium.”  The  exhibition  was  established 
at  the  now  almost  forgotten  ColosBeurn,  which 
stood  in  Regent’s  Park,  and  of  which  Braham, 
the  great  tenor,  was  then  the  lessee.  Among 
its  attractions  was  a rockery  or  grotto,  with  a 
cascade  supplied  by  a fifteen  horse  - power 
engine.  It  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  rockery 
that  the  exhibition  of  the  “Glaciarium”  was 
arranged.  The  rocks  were  cleverly  covered 
with  chalk  powder  to  represent  snow,  and  this, 
with  the  aid  of  a few  small  fir  trees  stuck 
about  here  and  there,  a very  fair, — if  rather 
theatrical, — picture  of  “winter”  was  carried 
out.  The  level  floor  of  this  small  confined 
space  was  covered  with  a preparation  chiefly 
composed  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  nitrate  of 
potash,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  which  was  formed 
into  a thin  sheet  of  artificial  ice,  yet  sufficiently 
hard  and  thick  to  allow  skating  on  it  in  ordinary 
skates.  When  the  place  was  lighted  up  at  night 
with  a pale  white  light  the  effect  of  the  rocks, 
the  firs,  the  snow,  and  the  skaters  was  un- 
doubtedly not  only  very  good,  but  very  natural. 
The  speculation  paid  so  well  at  first  that  the 
patentee  (Mr.  Kirke)  ultimately  removed  the 
exhibition  to  larger  and  far  more  convenient 
premises  in  Baker-street,  a spot  afterwards 
known  as  the  “ Carriage  Bazaar,”  below 
Madame  Tussaud’B  Gallery.*  The  edges  or 
sides  of  the  ice  were  surrounded  by  rockwork  a 
couple  of  feet  high,  covered  with  powdered 
chalk  and  young  fir  trees,  and  dried  grasses 
were  planted  about  in  different  spots.  Near  to 
one  corner  waB  a hole  broken  in  the  ice,  through 
which  could  be  seen  the  water  just  below,  and, 
on  a pole  close  by  was  the  ominous  word 
“ Dangerous  ” painted  in  large  letters,  a joke 
which  took  very  well.  The  walls  of  the  place 
were  lined  with  painted  canvas,  representing 
a winter  landscape  of  hill  and  dale  coverec 
with  snow,  and  the  effect  of  the  wholo  was,  in 
its  way,  very  successful.  Here  a regular  skating 
club  was  formed,  and  a Bmall  band  played  an 
excellent  selection  of  music  every  evening,  and, 
as  any  one  might  skate  by  paying  a shilling, 
very  pleasant  and  novel  re-unions  took  place; 
and  for  a time  the  “Glaciarium”  at  Baker- 
street  was  all  the  fashion.  In  course  of  time 
however,  it  outlived  its  popularity,  like  many 
other  human  institutions,  and  at  last  it  was 
closed  altogether,  and  has  never  since  been 
attempted  in  London  on  the  same  plan,  that  is 
of  actually  making  artificial  ice  of  chemical 
compounds. 

When  “ rinking  ” was  all  the  rage,  some  years 
ago,  and  skates  running  on  wheels  were 
employed,  the  rink  was  merely  a level  surface 
of  timber,  slate,  marble,  or  asphalte.  This, 
however,  was  greatly  improved  upon  by  a 
curious  and  novel  invention,  for  which  Dr. 


taken  up,  or  absorbed,  by  the  acid,  whilst  the  J 

liberated  air  is  at  once  exhausted  by  the  pump.  ,j 
The  result  is  that,  in  consequence  of  the  :! 
absorption  of  heat  during  the  process  of  the  ej 
evaporating  of  part  of  the  water,  the  rest  tj 
which  remains  is  so  entirely  cooled  down  that  it 
is  almost  immediately  frozen  into  ice  pure  and  :1| 
simple,  and  is,  in  fact,  genuine  ice  produced  by  d 
artificial  means,  thereby  differing  widely  from  d 
Mr.  Kirke’ s patent,  where  both  the  ice  and  the  ei 
producing  power  were  alike  artificial. 

Herr  WindhauBen’s  most  useful  invention  is,  i. 
therefore,  only  a very  ingenious  and  clever  i 
adaptation  of  the  above  well-known  and  oft-  • 
repeated  experiment,  by  the  aid  of  beautiful  i 
and  rather  complicated  machinery,  which  was  • 
designed  by  him  in  1879,  when  many  factories  : 
were  opened  in  different  German  cities,  and  c 
where  ice  was  retailed  at  the  low  price  of  6d. ! 
per  cwt.  The  first  manufactory  opened  ini 
London  was  established  at  the  premises  of  the  ( 
Aylesbury  Dairy  Company,  Bayswater,  about.: 
September,  1882,  but  was  removed  last  year  to  < 
West  Brompton,  where  it  is  now  in  full  opera-  n 
tion.  . I 

To  describe  machinery  so  as  to  be  intelligiblel| 


Outline  Sketch  of  the  Patent  Vacuum  Pump  and  Ice  Machine. 


A. — Vacuum  Pump. 

Large  cylinder 


G. — Exchange  apparatus  through  which  the  dilute  acici 
mall  cylinder  ; c,  suction  pipe  H.  ascends  to  be  concentrated,  and  ^the^con^centratMt 


from  pump  to  absorber  and  freezing  cy linden  ^ 

B,  — The  Absorber,  containing  sulphuric  acid,  which  is 

kept  in  motion  by  revolving  arms,  a vacuum  being  1 
maintained,  d and  e,  pipes  connecting  ab;orber 
with  ice  cylinders,  the  connexion  between  d and  e 
being  controlled  by  valve  at  top  of  d. 

C. — The  Cylinders  in  which  the  ice  is  formed,  i.e.,  the 

Freezing  Chambers. 

Vessels  into  which  the  water  to  be  frozen  first  passes 

from  the  pipe  /,  before  flowing  into  the  cylinders, 
through  the  valve  controlled  by  the  lever  <7;  h,  the 
lid  or  bottom  of  the  ice  cylinder  which  is  opened  so 
as  to  allow  the  ice  to  fall  out. 

E. — Block  of  ice. 

The  Concentrator,  in  which  the  acid  is  freed  from  the 

vapours  absorbed  during  the  passage  of  the  water 
from  D to  C. 


acid  descends  to  the  store-tank  II,  from  which  h 
mn  be  drawn  by  the  vacuum  into  the  absorber  ar 
required.  In  the  exchange  apparatus  the  boilinji 
concentrated  acid  is  cooled  during  its  descontbj 
passing  ovor  and  outside  the  pipes  through  whicl: 
the  cold  dilute  acid  is  ascending. 

Tank  into  which  the  acid  is  received  from  tbit 
absorber  after  it  has  become  diluted,  and  from  whieli 
it  is  drawn  into  the  concentrator. 


—Small  vacuum  pump  for  maintaining  vacuum  in  thi! 
concentrator,  k,  pipe  conveying  concentrated  acid 
to  store-tank  H. 


4. — Steam  pipe  from  boiler. 

>, — Connection-pipe  between  absorber  and  store-tank.  1 


Gamgee  took  out  a patent,  and  which  consisted 
of  a skating-rink  of  real  ice,  formed  by  most 
ingenious  artificial  means.  The  rink  was 
opened  in  Chelsea,  and  the  surface  of  a small 
sheet  of  very  shallow  water  was  frozen  by  the 


• Since  removed  tQ  the  corner  of  Baker-street. 


poses  of  mere  amusement  for  skating  on,  but 
for  the  usual  and  general  use  to  which  ice  is 
now  so  largely  applied  by  confectioners,  fish- 
mongers, private  families,  and  the  medical 
profession.  The  principles  on  which  this  system 
are  based  are  well  known  to  most  students  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  especially  to  those  who 
have  practically  examined  the  air-pump,  and 
its  powers  and  capabilities.  The  one  great 
principle  involved  has  been  the  subject,  in 
almost  all  laboratories,  of  repeated  experi- 
ments, and  those  of  our  readers  who  may 
recollect  the  old  original  Polytechnic  Institution, 
when  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bachoffner  and 
Professor  Pepper,  may  perhaps  remember  to 
have  seen, — for  it  was  often  exhibited  there, — 
the  very  experiment  on  which  Herr  Wind- 
hausen’s  system  is  based.  The  experiment 
referred  to  is  the  freezing  of  water  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  which  was  usually 
accomplished  by  placing  two  small  shallow 
saucers,  one  filled  with  water  and  the  other  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  under  the  glass 
receiver  of  an  air-pump.  When  the  action  of 
the  pump  haB  produced  a good  vacuum,  the 
water  immediately  begins  to  bubble  up  and 
evaporate,  and  the  vapour  so  formed  is  rapidly 


to  ordinary  readers,  without  the  aid  of  diagrams! 
is  perhaps  somewhat  difficult.  Wo  will,  there; 
fore,  not  attempt  minute  details,  but  endeavour 
to  give  a simple  outline  sketch  of  the  machi: 
neiy  and  its  action  generally  in  the  operatior 
of  ice -making. 

On  entering  the  factory,  the  first  object  whicl 
strikes  the  eye  is  the  conical-topped  concern 
trator,  a circular  cast-iron  vessel,  enclosed  in  i 
timber  jacket,  7 ft.  6 in.  high  by  4 ft.  6 in.  ii 
diameter,  and  lined  with  lead.  This  vesse; 
contains  many  steam  coils  by  which  the  acid  t(! 
be  concentrated  is  heated  before  it  passes 
onwards,  and  is  kept  in  vacuo  by  a small  airi 
pump  close  by.  From  this  concentrator  thi 
acid  passes  through  several  channels  until  ii 
reaches  the  acid  tank,  or  absorber,  a long) 
narrow,  horizontal  cylinder  of  cast  iron,  33  ini 
in  diameter  and  23  ft.  long,  having  a dome  to] 
for  collecting  the  air  from  the  freezing-chambers 
This  absorber  represents  the  “ Bmall  saucer  0 
acid  ” in  the  well-known  experiment,  and  th 
“small  saucer  of  water”  is  represented  by  si? 
upright  cast-iron  freezing  chambers,  of  sugar] 
loaf  shape,  which  are  placed  three  on  each  sid" 
of  the  absorber,  and  the  whole, — including,  0; 
' course,  the  concentrator, — connected  by  pip© 
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with  a powerful  double-action  air-pump  of 
very  peculiar  construction,  the  design,  we 
believe,  of  Mr.  Windhausen.  These  six  froezing- 
chambers  are  about  7 ft.  in  extreme  height,  but 
half  of  their  length,  together  with  the  absorber, 
is  beneath  the  floor,  and  can  only  be  seen  by 
entering  the  chamber  immediately  below,  from 
whence  they  appear  to  hang  from  the  roof. 
The  pure  water  is  let  into  these  chambers  at  the 
top,  by  means  of  a governing  valve,  and  their 
lower  extremities  are  fitted  with  hinged  bottoms, 
which  swing  back,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
block  of  ice  within,  when  made.  The  ingenious 
manner  in  which  the  absorber  is  emptied  of  the 
diluted  acid,  and  the  acid  forced,  by  vacuum 
pressure  produced  by  the  air-pumps,  through 
various  stages,  back  again  into  the  concentrator, 
to  be  again  returned,  when  concentrated,  into 
the  absorber,  for  further  use,  is  a matter  of 
minute  detail,  which  we  need  not  go  into,  as  it 
is  the  great  principle  involved,  and  how  it  is 
carried  out  on  so  large  a scale,  that  we  wish  to 
put  before  our  readers. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  all  is  in  readiness. 
The  air-pumps  are  set  in  motion  by  the  steam- 
engine,  the  concentrated  acid  passes  from  the 
concentrator  into  the  absorber,  and  pure  water 
is  let  into  the  six  freezing-chambers.  The  air  and 
vapour  from  these  chambers  pass,  by  vacuum- 
pressure,  into  the  absorber,  when  the  vapour  is 
instantly  taken  up  by  the  acid,  exactly  as  it  was 
in  the  small  experiment,  whilst  the  air  collected 
in  the  dome  of  the  absorber  is  exhausted  by  the 
larger  air-pump,  and  the  inevitable  consequence 
being  that  each  one  of  the  freezing-chambers 
speedily  contains  a block  of  pure  ice.  The 
hinged  bottoms  of  these  cylinders  (which,  as 
already  stated,  appear  as  if  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  the  lower  chamber,  at  about  6 ft.  or 
7 ft.  from  the  ground)  are  then  unscrewed,  and 
if  the  external  atmospheric  pressure  is  not 
snough  to  drive  out  the  ice  within,  at  a given 
signal  a little  steam  is  introduced,  when  the 
huge  block  descends  with  a tremendous  crash 
into  a receptacle,  like  a large  wash-tub  on 
wheels,  provided  to  receive  it,  when  it  is  im- 
mediately removed  to  the  store-house,  to  be 
Srimmed  for  the  market. 

The  blocks  are  about  5 ft.  high,  and  average 
370  lb.  in  weight,  requiring  only  an  hour’s  time 
<0  produce.  Thus  with  six  freezing-chambers 
learly  two  tons  of  ice  can  be  made  in  one  hour, 
;he  oost  of  producing  which  is  stated  to  be  not 
nore  than  5s.  per  ton,  which,  if  sold  at  6d.  per 
:wt.  (as  it  is  said  it  can  be),  or  10s.  per  ton, 
vould  give  a fair  enough  profit. 

The  ice  has  a perfectly  pure  white  opaque 
appearance,  very  much  like  frozen  milk  or 
mow.  A scientific  writer*  says  that  this  is 
jossibly  caused  by  “ the  enclosure  of  infinitely 
ine  bubbles  containing  air,  and  we  are  assured 
hat  in  consequence  of  this  enclosed  air  this  ice 
loes  not  melt  nearly  so  rapidly  as  the  trans- 
»arent  block  ice.” 

In  shape  the  blocks  have  much  the  appear- 
ance of  gigantic  sugar-loaves,  the  top  being 
usually  somewhat  depressed,  but  surrounded  by 
' thin  wall  of  ice,  often  assuming  exceedingly 
ketty  open-work  patterns,  not  altogether  unlike 
point  lace. 

, The  air-pumps  and  other  revolving  work  are 
iriven  by  a small  steam-engine  of  6-h.p.,  and 
irith.the  present  plant  at  Lillie-bridge  of  six 
reezing- chambers  about  twelve  tons  of  ice  can 
>e  produced  per  day,  the  cost  of  which  does 
ot  exceed  5s.  per  ton ; and,  although  the 
jiaohinery  is  rather  elaborate,  yet  not  more 
chan  two  or  three  men  are  required  to  per- 
form all  the  duties  and  keep  the  work 
oing. 

; By  the  courtesy  of  the  authorities  the 
ttetory,  during  the  summer,  was  visited  by 
urge  numbers  of  persons,  who  were  always 
jivited  to  wait  to  see  the  “fall,”  and  the 
jiana^ers  generally  contrived  to  produce  a 
Japital  effect  by  discharging  the  whole  six 
reezing-chambers  either  at  once  with  a crash 
he  a small  thunder-clap  or  firing  them  off  one 
ifter  another  in  quick  succession.  It  must  not 
is  forgotten  that  if  ice  is  largely  used  as  a table- 
(ixury  it  is  also  most  extensively  employed  for 
ue  cure  of  disease  and  for  the  alleviation  of 
luman  suffering,  and,  as  such,  it  becomes  a 
post  important  adjunct  to  the  labours  of  the 
iedical  profession.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  there- 
>re,  that  Herr  Windhausen’ s admirable  system 
'•  ice-making  may  be  soon  extensively  adopted 
ijxroughout  the  country,  more  especially  in  all 
iar  larger  cities. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  EDUCATION.* 

BY  GEORGE  AITCHISON,  A.R.A. 

I\  all  affairs,  the  best  beginning  is  to  find  out 
the  point  at  which  to  aim ; the  weapon  we  have 
to  use ; and  the  training  to  be  gone  through  to 
hit  the  mark.  The  aim  of  the  architect  is  to 
direct  building,  so  that  it  may  be  substantial 
and  enduring  without  waste  of  material ; that 
the  structure  built  may  be  more  conveniently 
arranged  than  common,  untrained  sense  can 
make  it ; that  it  be  fit  for  human  habitation,  or 
for  the  purpose  intended ; and  so  fashioned 
inside  and  out,  that  it  exhibits  rhythm,  and 
pleases  the  cultivated  eye. 

The  1st  we  call  the  science  of  construction  ; 
the  2nd,  the  art  of  planning ; the  3rd,  fitness ; 
the  4th,  the  fine  art  of  harmonic  proportions, 
and  the  disposition  of  light  and  shade;  to 
which  may  be  added  those  phonetic  and  graphic 
arts  which  enable  a project  to  be  shown  to 
the  employer,  and  by  which  the  directions  are 
conveyed  to  the  workmen. 

Speaking,  Writing,  and  Draioing. 

Although  these  arts  are  subsidiary  to  archi- 
tecture, and  hypothetically  it  might  be  carried 
on  without  them  ; yet  as  they  are  mostly  the 
first  studies  of  the  architect,  it  may  be  well  to 
begin  with  them.  It  may,  too,  be  truly  said, 
that  in  the  present  day  the  greatest  architect 
who  did  not  possess  them  would  have  but  a 
poor  chance  of  being  employed ; though  if  such 
a one  could  get  an  important  building  to  erect, 
his  success  might  do  much  to  send  them  out  of 
fashion, — “ a consummation  most  devoutly  to 
be  wished”  when  draughtsmanship  is  mistaken 
for  architecture ; and  to  be  a master  of 
sketching  in  water-colours  is  considered  to  be  a 
more  valuable  accomplishment  than  to  be  a 
master  of  harmonic  proportions. 

As  the  architect  has  merely  to  instruct  and 
order,  it  is  essential  that  he  should  possess  that 
clearness  of  thought  and  expression  that  will 
convey  his  meaning,  and  not  mislead.  Writing 
is  essential  for  instructions  to  be  conveyed  to 
a distance,  is  useful  for  reference  in  case  of 
mistakes,  and  supplants  memory  when  opera- 
tions are  extended  over  a length  of  time. 

Mechanical  drawing  is  the  readiest  way  of 
showing  the  shape  buildings  and  their  parts 
are  to  take  ; is  less  liable  to  be  misunderstood 
than  verbal  description  ; and,  where  geometry 
is  used  graphically,  is  essential. 

Stereotomy,  the  art  of  depicting  the  cutting 
of  solids,  is  too  much  neglected  by  architects  in 
this  country.  And  so  is  descriptive  geometry. 
The  lines  for  staircases  and  for  vaulting  that  in 
France  would  be  drawn  by  an  architect,  are 
here  left  to  the  joiner  or  the  mason.  The 
elaborate  stellar  groining  and  fan-vaulting  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  honeycomb  work  and 
interlacing  patterns  of  the  Saracens,  not  to 
speak  of  the  exquisite  mouldings  of  the  Greeks, 
could  never  have  been  invented  by  persons 
ignorant  of  geometry.  Rondelet,  in  his  “Art 
of  Building,”  devotes  a book  of  182  pp.  and 
forty  plates  to  this  subject. 

Stone-cutting  has  been  treated  by  Philibert 
de  l’Orme ; by  Mathurin  Jousse,  who  calls  it 
“ The  Secret  of  Architecture,”  who  also  wrote  a 
treatise  on  carpentry  ; and  by  Professor  Willis 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects.  M.  Jules  Bourgoin  has 
treated  of  the  geometry  used  in  forming  the 
interlacing  patterns  of  the  Saracens  in  his  book 
of  “ The  Arab  Arts.”  It  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  of  Peter  Nicholson’s  well-known  books. 

Perspective,  too,  is  often  of  use  in  enabling 
the  architect  to  see  how  his  building,  or  any 
part  of  it,  will  look  from  a given  point.  It  also 
enables  him  to  present  the  form  of  his  building 
to  the  employer,  before  a model  is  necessary. 

The  science  of  sciagraphy,  or  of  shading  and 
shadows,  is  also  useful,  as  it  shows  the  extent 
of  projections  and  the  forms  of  things.  Archi- 
tecture proper  demands  no  freehand  drawing, 
but  the  architect  will  find  it  of  great  value  if 
he  can  acquire  it ; it  improves  his  accuracy  of 
eye,  and  may  improve  his  taste  at  the  same 
time;  it  is  a ready  means  of  explanation,  and 
by  it  he  can  rapidly  record  for  himself  the  look 
of  any  original,  beautiful,  or  picturesque  com- 
position he  may  see.  It  enables  him,  too,  to 
give  some  notion  of  the  ornament,  sculpture,  or 
painting  he  wishes  the  sculptor  or  painter  to 
use  on  his  buildings.  An  excellent  plan  might 
be  adopted  here  of  handing  over  the  finished 
compositions  of  the  architectural  students  to 
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the  students  of  painting  and  sculpture,  so  that 
the  latter  might  draw  in  the  statues,  bas-reliefs, 
and  carved  ornaments ; and  the  former  might 
colour  the  figure -friezes,  figure-panels,  and 
coloured  ornaments,  and  complete  the  colouring 
of  the  building.  By  these  means  the  painters 
and  sculptors  would  gain  some  knowledge  of 
architecture ; an  insight  into  the  severe  style 
required  of  them  when  their  compositions  were 
to  give  greater  value  to  the  lines  of  the  archi- 
tecture, and  receive  greater  value  from  them  ; 
it  would  enlighten  the  architects  on  the  choice 
of  places  for  painting  and  sculpture,  and  relieve 
them  from  covering  spaces  with  dull  ornament 
where  painting  and  sculpture  should  be;  it 
would  be  of  invaluable  service  to  the  three  arts, 
which  are  never  so  thoroughly  effective  as  when 
they  are  properly  combined. 

Colour. 

An  architect  must  have  a natural  gift  for 
colour,  and  his  eye  must  be  trained  to  appre- 
ciate harmonious  colour,  and  to  compose  har- 
moniously, if  he  is  to  supersede  the  painter  and 
successfully  use  colour,  coloured  marbles,  or 
other  coloured  materials.  The  use  of  the  brush 
is  almost  necessary  for  this  study,  and  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  when  he  cannot  choose  on  the 
spot  the  colours  that  are  to  be  used.  To  be  a 
good  draughtsman  in  mechanical  and  freehand 
drawing  confers  great  incidental  advantages  on 
the  architect, — often  undue  advantages, — 
enabling  him  at  any  rate  to  present  his  projects 
in  the  most  favourable  manner.  A large  propor- 
tion of  the  great  architects, — at  least,  since  the 
Renaissance, — have  been  excellent  draughts- 
men. Nevertheless,  it  s better  to  have  the 
substance  than  the  shadow,  and  be  a good 
architect  rather  than  a clever  draughtsman. 

Construction. 

The  science  of  construction  is  founded  on 
statics, or  opposing  forces  producing  equilibrium, 
and  on  hydraulics  and  hydrodynamics  when  the 
pressure  of  fluids  has  to  be  dealt  with.  If 
a knowledge  of  these  sciences  can  be  acquired, 
it  will  save  much  loading  of  the  memory.  The 
investigation  of  statics,  hydraulics,  and  hydro- 
dynamics is  mainly  carried  on  by  algebra  and 
geometry.  Statics  and  hydrodynamics  solve  the 
abstract  problems,  while  the  architect  has  to 
deal  with  them  wrapped  up  in  those  actual 
things  we  call  materials,  and  the  stratum  of 
the  earth  on  which  they  stand. 

Statics,  Hydraulics,  and  Hydrodynamics. 

The  statical  problems  that  are  mainly  to  be 
dealt  with  in  construction  are,— the  stability  of 
piers,  including  columns  and  walls,  i.e.,  their 
power  of  resistance  from  being  overturned  by 
the  wind,  their  capacity  to  bear  the  weight  put 
on  them,  their  diminution  of  strength  by 
flexure,  when  tall  in  proportion  to  their  dia- 
meter ; the  resistance  of  walls  to  the  pressure 
of  earth  ; their  resistance  to  the  thrust  of 
arches,  vaults,  domes,  and  of  inclined  pieces  of 
untrussed  timber  or  iron  ; the  strength  of 
arches  to  stand  alone,  to  support  walls  upon 
them,  and  to  support  weights  in  the  shape  of 
columns,  piers,  girders,  or  trasses  that  only 
occur  at  intervals  ; the  strength  of  vaults  to 
suppoi’t  themselves,  and  also  to  support  weights 
equally  and  unequally  distributed  over  them. 
Domes  have  also  to  stand  alone,  to  support 
regular  and  irregular  loads.  Those  that 
are  to  crown  buildings  often  have  to  support 
lanterns ; in  this  case  the  curve  of  the  section 
of  the  dome  is  one  of  the  elements  of  its 
stability.  The  other  problems  to  be  solved 
are, — the  cross  strains  exerted  on  lintels,  bres- 
summers,  girders,  beams,  corbels,  &c.,  the 
stresses  and  strains  in  trusses,  roofs,  and  par- 
titions. Hydraulics  and  hydrodynamics  treat 
of  the  pressure  of  water  against  river  walls, 
embankments  and  tanks,  in  aqueducts,  pipes, 
sewers,  and  drains.  The  importance  of  this 
knowledge  is  readily  shown.  Many  of  you  may 
recollect  the  bursting  of  the  Sheffield  reservoir, 
flooding  an  immense  tract  of  country,  drowning 
people,  herds,  and  flocks,  and  washing  down  or 
overturning  houses ; while  the  bursting  of  the 
tank  on  St.  George’s  Hospital  broke  down  the 
whole  series  of  wards  under  it  to  the  ground- 
floor,  killing  some  people  and  injuring  others. 

The  answers  we  get  to  these  problems  are  in 
general  terms,  either  in  an  algebraic  or  geometric 
form,  and  to  be  practically  useful  have  to  be 
translated  by  arithmetic  into  the  form  wanted, 
when  the  weight  and  strength  of  the  materials 
and  the  weight  to  be  carried  or  the  force  exerted 
have  been  supplied.  If  we  are  unacquainted 
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with  Btatica  and  hydrodynamics,  the  rales  of  I Before  yoa  can  hope  to  rival  the  fame  of  the 
which  can  he  applied  to  each  fresh  case,  we  mast  Romans  or  the  Meduovals,  yon  must  show  that 
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remember  existing  cases  in  buildings  which  have 
stood  the  teBt  of  time. 

The  ignorance  of  these  laws  means  that  we 
cannot  lead  in  construction,  but  only  follow ; 
the  few  geniuses  that  can  invent  without  having 
learned  these  laws  systematically  are  rare  excep- 
tions. 

It  is  also  essential  to  know  the  weight  and 
strength  of  the  materials  we  daily  use,  and  to 
have  tables  at  hand  for  those  we  occasionally 
deal  with.  In  addition  to  this  we  want  to  know 
the  resistance  of  each  material  to  the  destruc- 
tive effects  of  time  and  weather,  and  their  ex- 
cellence for  the  purposes  required  ; the  right 
proportions,  and  the  right  methods  of  mixing 
the  materials  of  which  mortars  and  concretes 
are  composed ; the  proper  bonding  of  bricks, 
stones,  &c. ; the  jointing  and  putting  together 
of  stone,  timber,  and  ironwork ; and  the  various 
devices  by  which  the  inherent  weakness  of  each 
material  may  be  guarded  against. 

Although  foundations  are  a part  of  statics 
or  hydrodynamics,  the  solution  of  difficult  cases 
calls  for  ingenuity  and  resource,  i.e.,  where  the 
ground  is  Boft,  marshy,  or  of  variable  powers 
of  resistance ; and  still  more  when  bogs  or  quick- 
sands have  to  be  built  on,  or  the  foundations 
are  beneath  water. 

A large  proportion  of  the  young  architects 
are  in  a state  of  prehistoric  knowledge,  every- 
thing is  carried  on  by  them  unscientifically  j 
they  do  not  know  the  weight  or  strength  of  any 
of  the  materials  they  use,  and  are  merely  safe- 
guarded by  working  within  known  examples  ; 
an  instance  may  perhaps  exemplify  this  better 
than  much  narration.  I was  once  present 
when  a young  architect  had  to  submit  the 
drawings  for  a church  to  the  inspection  of  a 
superior  authority.  The  first  question  was,  “ Of 
what  stone  are  the  nave  columns  ? ” Answer, 

“ Bath  stone.”  Question,  “ What  will  the  Bath 
stone  you  are  going  to  use  bear  per  foot  ? ” 
A.  “ I do  not  know.”  Q.  “ What  weight  have 
they  got  to  carry  ? ” A.  “ I do  not  know.” 
Q.  “How  do  you  know  they  will  bear  the 
weight  ? ” A.  “ Sir  G.  Scott  built  a church 
higher  and  wider  than  this,  with  Bath  stone 
columns  of  the  same  diameter ; and  it  still 
stands.”  Q.  “ What  is  the  thrust  of  the  vaults 
at  the  main  ribs  ?”  A.  “ There  is  no  thrust.” 
Q.  “ Why  have  you  flying  buttresses  ? ” 
A.  “ On  account  of  their  picturesque  effect.” 
No  wonder  the  engineers  laugh  at  us  when 
our  knowledge  is  of  this  sort ; though  I must 
admit  that  with  this  sort  of  second-hand 
knowledge,  imitation  of  Mediaeval  construction 
has  been  done,  which  no  engineer  would  venture 
to  do. 

Pascal  says  architecture  is  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive arts,  but  it  certainly  will  not  progress 
structurally  if  we  know  nothing  of  these  laws. 
In  the  case  of  iron,  it  is  much  too  expensive  a 
material  to  be  used  in  an  unscientific  way.  We 
cannot  afford  to  use  twice  the  necessary  quantity 
of  material,  and,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  used  archi- 
tecturally, it  is  not  easy  to  get  an  engineer  to 
tell  ns  what  a column  or  a girder  will  carry  if 
we  are  to  shape,  mould,  and  ornament  it  after- 
wards. 

Much  of  the  halo  that  snrrounds  Roman 
buildings  is  due  to  their  daring  construction,  and 
to  their  permanence.  The  Romans  built  the 
largest  dome  yet  erected  in  the  world ; perhaps 
the  widest  vault,  but  even  if  the  vaults  of  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome  exceed  those  of  the  Basilica  of 
Maxentius,  it  is  only  by  a foot  or  two ; and 
yet  the  Romans  were  hampered  by  the  cost, 
as  we  may  see  by  the  devices  they  used  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  the  shoring  and  centering  of 
their  vaults  and  domes.  This  is  explained 
in  M.  Choisy’s  work  “The  Art  of  Building 
among  the  Romans.”  The  Mediaeval  archi- 
tects built  the  highest  buildings  that  we  have 
record  of,  and  though  their  vaults  did  not 
equal  the  span  of  the  Roman  vaults,  the  quantity 
of  material  used  in  them  was  comparatively 
trifliDg.  Not  to  speak  of  the  feats  the  Mediaeval 
architects  did,  in  their  vaults  with  pendants,  they 
were  constantly  improving  their  methods  of  con- 
struction, and  became  at  last  so  skilful  that 
much  of  their  work  is  like  a bird-cage.  I do 
not  speak  of  this  as  an  aesthetic  success,  but 
merely  as  showing  their  knowledge,  skill,  and 
boldness  in  construction.  We  have  had  imita- 
tions of  Mediaeval  buildings  by  the  hundred, 
but  I never  saw  any  attempt  made  to  outrival 


your  constructive  skill  is  greater  than  theirs. 

Scott  Russell’s  dome  at  Vienna  is  360  ft.  in 
diameter ; the  Britannia  tube  is  450  ft.  span,  and 
the  New  Tay  Bridge  is  said  to  be  1,700  ft.,  and 
these  are  by  the  engineers  so  many  of  us 
pretend  to  look  down  on. 

Let  us  not  barter  away  our  fame  as  great 
constructors  to  become  fourth-rate  painters, 
modellers,  or  etchers  in  black-and-white. 

I shall  be  delighted  to  see  competent  archi- 
tects, with  minds  as  encycloptedian  as  those  of 
the  old  Italian  architects,  who  were  often 
goldsmiths,  painters,  and  sculptors,  and  some- 
times poets  besides. 

We  begin  with  architecture.  When  you  are 


until  some  mastery  is  gained ; then  to  attack 
cathedrals,  town-halls,  palaces,  and  the  like ; 
and,  finally,  to  practise  planning  on  irregular- 
shaped pieces  of  ground, — at  first  without 
regard  to  the  elevations,  but  eventually  bearing  : 
in  mind  the  effect  that  the  shapes  in  the  plans  i 
may  or  will  have  on  the  elevations.  When  some  i 
progress  has  been  made,  fine  plans  of  existing  ; 
buildings  should  be  paraphrased,  and  the  ■ 
methods  by  which  the  various  shapes  have  i 
been  turned  to  aesthetic  account  should  be  noted  < 
at  least,  if  not  paraphrased. 

St.  Paul’s  is  a model  for  its  vistas ; St.  Mark’s 
for  effects  of  light;  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook,  for 
arrangement  of  columns  with  a dome ; and  i 
nearly  all  Wren’s  churches  are  admirable  for> 
their  ingenuity  in  planning ; Sta.  Maria  della : 


Plan  of  S.  Maria  della  Salute,  Venice. — By  Longheno. 


perfect  in  that,  by  all  means  be  a landscape-  ! Salute,  by  Longheno,  for  its  shape  ; the  Scale 
painter,  like  Inigo  Jones ; or  a mathematician,  j Regia  at  the  Vatican,  by  Bernini,  for  its 
astronomer,  and  anatomist,  like  Wren  ; or  a ingenuity  and  grandeur  ;*  the  three  MassnOS 
playwright,  like  Vanbrugh ; or  a barrister,  like  [ palaces  at  Rome,  by  B.  Peruzzi,  for  adaptatiot 
Alfieri ; or  reverse  the  epigram  on  Perrault, — ! to  an  irregular  site ; the  opera-house  at  Pans. 

I by  M.  Chas.  Gamier,  for  its  simplicity  anc 
De  mck-hant  mcdecin  decent  bon  architecte,  * I elegance  ; Blenheim,  by  Sir  J.  Vanbrugh,  fo 
and  become  a good  doctor  after  having  been  ! its'  excellent  arrangement  as  a palace,  both 
an  excellent  architect.  for  convenience  and  effect ; and  the  Houses  oi 

| Parliament,  by  Sir  Chas.  Barry,  for  simplicity 
Planning.  and  grandeur.  Capability  Brown  was  said  td 

Common  planning  is  but  a matter  of  common 


sense,  but  original  and  brilliant  planning  evinces 
a special  genius.  The  method  to  be  adopted  is 
to  begin  with  a cottage,  or  some  other  simple 

their  constructive  skill,  either  by  using  thinner  building,  and  plan  on  paper  ruled  in  squares,  ,.tator  entenn°-  tne  Bt* * 
columns  of  the  same  stone  or  by  making  the  and  proceed  gradually  through  houses,  man-  j |n  architectural  “ dod| 
vaults  of  wider  span.  j aions,  chapels,  churches,  libraries,  and  hospitals,  I tive  from  the  narrow  end.- 


• We  append  a few  of  the  planB  referred  to.  We  hop« 
however,  that  Mr.  Aitchison  does  not  mean  to  recommence 
to  the  admiration  of  students  the  trick  of  false  perspective! 
by  converging  the  lines  of  the  staircase,  whereby  Bennnr 
sought  to  give  an  impression  of  greater  length  to  tm 
spectator  entering  the  staircase.  The  best  criticism  on 

• <•  " j9  to  look  at  the  perspea 
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Plan  of  Scala  Regia , Vatican.— By  Bernini. 


i an  excellent  planner,  but  I do  not  know 
s works,  mostly  consisting  of  alterations. 
Claremont,”  the  one  house  he  built,  cannot  be 
id  to  have  a brilliant  plan. 

In  making  elaborate  plans,  where  many 
oms  are  required,  of  various  shapes  and 


sizes,  the  cutting  out  in  cardboard  the 
rooms  and  passages  is  often  of  assistance. 
Planning  should  be  carried  on  simultaneously 
with  the  other  architectural  studies,  but  it  can 
only  be  finally  perfected  when  the  msthetic  part 
has  been  mastered  too,  for  the  architect  must 


grasp  at  the  same  time  the  utility  of  the  form 
chosen  in  the  plan  for  the  external  effect  ho 
wishes  to  produce. 

Fitness. 

To  begin  with  human  habitations,  and  with 
those,  too,  in  towns  where  the  site  is  already 
chosen  ; the  requisites  to  make  the  buildings 
fit  are  that  the  inside  be  sheltered  from 
the  wind,  be  dry,  with  light  enough  for 
health  and  for  indoor  occupations;  that  each 
room  contains  sufficient  air  for  the  occupiers, 
has  a constant  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  the 
means  of  escape  for  the  air  fouled  by  human 
breath  and  exhalations,  and  by  artificial  light. 
The  lantern-maker  learned  this  lesson  long  ago. 
He  found  out  that  when  the  door  was  shut,  the 
light  gradually  went  out ; and  he  eventually 
had  to  make  a hole  at  the  top  for  the  fool  air 
to  get  out,  and  one  or  several  at  the  bottom  for 
the  fresh  air  to  get  in.  Most  rooms  have  fire- 
places, doors  are  often  opened,  and  windows 
occasionally.  Most  materials  are  pervious  to  air, 
and  most  work  is  ill-fitting,  so  the  health  of  the 
occupant  of  a room  is  only  damaged  ; he  is  not 
suffocated,  or  the  fault  of  having  no  permanent 
ingress  and  egress  for  air  would  have  been 
corrected  before  the  lantern  was  invented. 

The  Egyptians  found  this  out,  as  there  is  a 
vent  for  the  air  to  enter,  and  another  for  the 
air  to  go  out  in  the  chambers  of  the  Pyramids. 

Easy  means  of  well  warming  the  house 
must  be  provided.  It  must  be  furnished 
with  a sufficient  supply  of  good  water  for 
drinking,  cookiDg,  washing,  and  cleaning;  and 
this  water  when  used,  and  all  excreta,  must 
be  carried  away  from  the  site ; as  well  as  the 
water  that  falls  upon  the  house ; the  house,  too, 
must  be  free  from  bad  smells  and  pernicious 
gases,  and  be  so  made  that  it  is  not  too  easily 
heated  by  the  sun,  nor  chilled  by  the  cold. 

When  a house  is  built  in  the  open  country, 
care  must  be  taken  to  remove  it  from  undrained 
and  marshy  ground,  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  trees  or  woods  ; to  place  it  where 
it  is  not  overshadowed  by  mountains,  and 
neither  scorched  by  the  sun  nor  exposed  to 
piercing  winds.  In  this  case,  too,  the  rooms 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  light  enjoyed  by 
them  comes  from  the  right  quarter ; from  the 
north  for  libraries,  picture  galleries,  beer  cellars, 
larders,  and  dairies ; from  the  south  for  drawing- 
rooms and  nurseries;  from  the  east  for  bed- 
rooms ; and  from  the  west  for  dining  and  tea 
rooms. 

Time  will  not  admit  of  the  description  of  the 
requisites  for  all  sorts  of  houses  and  mansions, 
much  less  for  all  the  buildings  that  are  required 
by  man. 

Architecture  as  a Fine  Art. 

The  one  main  requisite  is  that  every  part  and 
the  whole  should  be  in  harmonic  proportion,  for 
without  that  architecture  as  a fine  art  can 
scarcely  exist. 

Geometrically  speaking,  the  line  A B is  said 
to  be  harmonically  divided  when  the  two 
points,  C on  the  line,  and  D on  its  continuation, 
A C B D 

| i | | are  so  placed 

that  A C : C B : : A D :D  B;  then  C D is  an 
harmonic  mean  between  A D and  B D.  Whether 
we  see  any  charm  in  these  proportions  or  not 
does  not  matter,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
certain  proportions  are  much  more  agreeable  to 
the  eye  than  others. 

^Esthetic  architecture  and  music  consist  in 
the  proportioning  of  one  part  to  another  in 
such  ratios  that  in  one  case  the  cultivated  eye, 
while  in  the  other  the  cultivated  ear,  receives 
delight. 
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According  to  Vitruvius,  many  Greeks  and 
some  Romans  wrote  treatises  on  harmonic  pro- 
portions. but  all  these  treatises  are  lost,  and  this 
science  can  only  be  recovered  by  carefully 
measuring  the  remains  of  Greek  buildings,  and 
calculating  the  ratios.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Penrose, 
much  of  this  has  been  done  for  us,  and  we  are 
able  to  see  and  appreciate  the  subtle  methods 
by  which  optical  defects  were  not  only  cured, 
but  turned  into  beauties ; there  is  a treatise 
on  this  subject  by  John  Pennethorne,  the 
brother  of  Sir  James  Pennethorne,— the  only 
attempt  I know  in  England  to  elucidate  this 
subject.  M.  Aurfes  has  also  written  on  the 
subject,  and  on  the  “ Scamilli  impares  of 
Vitruvius.  „ . . . 

I know  of  no  better  way  of  training 
man  in  proportion  than  to  make  him  draw 
out  the  Greek  orders  and  buildings,  and 
to  make  careful  analyses  of  the  proportions 
until  his  eye  gets  so  skilful  that  it  served 
him,  like  Michelangelo’s,  instead  of  compasses. 
When  the  pupil  has  trained  himself  in  this  way, 
he  should  continue  his  studies  by  calculating 
the  ratios  of  other  fine  buildings. 

I have  told  you  before  that  the  exquisite  pro 
portions  of  the  Reform  Club  were  to  some  extent 
due  to  Sir  Charles  Barry  having  had  the  ratios  ot 
all  the  fine  Italian  palaces  carefully  calculated, 
and  taking  a mean  of  them  for  his  guide.  Sir 
Charles  was,  however,  specially  gifted,  if  I may 
be  allowed  this  heresy  ; at  least,  all  his  buildings 
are  characterised  by  admirable  proportions,  and 
if  you  object  to  attributing  superior  genius  to 
any  one,  let  us  say  he  studied  the  subject  more, 
and  make  our  peace  with  Buffon,  who  described 
genius  as  the  gift  of  taking  pains. 

In  one  very  important  respect  architecture 
is  not  like  music,  for  music  is  purely  for  delight ; 
it  has  no  substructure,  and  when  its  sounds 
have  ceased,  there  is  an  end  of  it ; but  archi- 
tecture has  not  only  the  substructure  of 
building,  but  the  building  itself  is  for  some 
human  need,  and  its  actual  proportions  have 
been  doubly  restricted,  i.c.,  by  the  necessities 
of  the  building,  and  by  the  cost. 

Architecture,  therefore,  is  like  pure  geometry, 
a problem  to  be  solved  under  restrictions.  It 
is  only  by  skill  and  artifice  that  harmonic 
proportions  can  be  given  to  buildings  whose 
length  and  height  are  determined  on  other 
principles,  or  that  have  their  stories  not 
arranged  harmonically : and  this  is  mainly 
done  by  means  of  strings,  pilasters,  panels 
and  mouldings,  &c.  Invention,  too,  is  to  be 
shown,  and  the  art  of  composition.  Invention  is 
a natural  gift ; the  great  architect  is  a poet  in 
stone,  and  as  Horace  truly  says  : — “ the  poet  is 
born  and  not  made,”  though  Ben  Jonson 
corrects  part  of  this  too  sweeping  assertion  by 
the  remark,  that  “ poets  are  made  as  well  as 
born,”  by  which  I understand  that  however 
great  the  native  poetic  genius  may  be,  a 
great  deal  of  study  is  needed  as  well.  By 
many  it  is  believed  that  no  man  should  be 
an  architect  without  possessing  fertility  of 
festhetic  invention.  In  composition  there  are 
many  rules,  and  some,  if  not  all,  of  these  can  bo 
learned,  but  I shall  not  enter  on  these  laws 
now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  any  one  can  construct 
soundly,  can  plan  conveniently,  make  his  build- 
ing fit  for  its  purpose,  and  can  put  it  into  har- 
monic proportions,  we  cannot  withhold  from  him 
the  title  of  an  architect.  He  may  not  be  a 
great  architect,  for  this  requires  that  he  should 
construct  daringly,  plan  brilliantly,  exhibit 
more  than  ordinary  fitness  in  his  building,  and 
give  novelty,  exquisiteness,  or  marked  and 
appropriate  character  to  his  building. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  a building  is  well 
planned  and  made  fit,  it  must  have  the  character 
of  its  purpose  impressed  upon  it.  Supposing 
M.  Zola’s  remarks  on  modern  churches  in  France 
be  true,  they  could  only  show  that  the  architects 
had  not  sufficiently  studied  the  necessities  of 
churches,  though  I by  no  means  agree  with  him. 
The  new  church  of  St.  Augustin,  in  the 
Boulevard  Malesherbes,  is  to  me  a most  cha- 
racteristic and  beautiful  church,  and  I fancy 
that  the  habit  of  seeing  most  churches  of  the 
Gothic  type  has  insensibly  warped  his  judg- 
ment. This  is  what  he  says : — •**  Have  you 
remarked  what  sort  of  churches  they  build 
nowadays  ? They  resemble  anything  yon  like, — 
libraries,  observatories,  pigeon-houses,  barracks, 
but  surely  no  one  is  convinced  that  the 
Almighty  dwells  therein.” 

No  architect,  I imagine,  would  leave  his 
buildings  without  sculpture  if  he  could  help  it, 
and  by  sculpture  I mean  all  carving, — whether 


of  ornament  or  figures, — and  few  would  not 
call  in  the  painter’s  aid  as  well,  for  it  is  his  art 
to  deal  with  colour. 

It  seems  at  first  as  if  light,  shade,  and  shadow 
were  only  the  necessities  by  which  the  shape 
of  buildings,  and  their  parts,  are  shown,  and 
that  it  is  as  unnecessary  to  mention  light 
and  shade  as  to  say  that  a project  can 
only  be  exhibited  by  models  or  delineation; 
but  on  reflection  we  shall  be  convinced  that 
they  fulfil  certain  functions  of  their  own. 
Shadow  alone  is  perpetually  forming  new  shapes; 
shade  is  the  spirit  attached  to  light,  relative 
projection,  and  to  modulation  of  surface ; but 
daylight  and  moonlight  shadow  is  dependent 
not  only  on  projection,  recesses,  and  modulation 
of  surface,  but  on  centres  of  light  and  motion. 
Too  little  regard  is  paid  to  these  conditions, 
which  greatly  depend  on  climate.  A different 
treatment  is  wanted  in  Egypt,  where  the  Bim 
is  constant  and  powerful,  and  where  tho  moon- 
light is  as  bright  as  our  sunlight,— from  that  lr 
Greece  or  Italy,  where,  though  the  sun  is  gene 
rally  bright,  it  is  less  powerful ; while  ir 
England  and  the  West,  shade  rather  than 
shadow  is  the  important  consideration,  as  the 
air  is  too  often  thickened  by  mist,  and 
the  sun  is  too  often  invisible,  and  where 
to  design  surfaces  for  sunlight  is  to  have  them 
spoiled  for  too  great  a portion  of  the  year.  We 
had  better  have  buildings  look  harsh  in  clear 
sunshine  than  have  them  obliterated  for  the  best 
part  of  the  year.  Small  fluted  columns  high  up 
in  a building  might  as  well  be  plain  on  dull  or 
misty  days ; then  all  fine  ornament  is  obliterated, 
and  delicate  mouldings  meant  for  sunlight 
become  at  once  tame,  dull,  and  ineffective. 
Nothing  can  be  duller  than  the  Doric  of  the 
Grecks°in  London,  but  how  superb  and  beauti- 
ful in  Magna  Grecia.  Nothing  can  be  finer 
than  tho  lace  work  of  the  Dacal  Palace  at 
Venice,  shadowed  on  the  wall,  or  the  fretwork 
of  the  pierced  eaves-boards  on  the  walls  at 
Cairo  ; but  here  these  effects  are  generally  lost, 
and  unless  you  see  the  parts  themselves  black 
against  the  sky  they  produce  no  effect.  Much 
too  little  attention ‘is  given  to  what  should  be 
one  of  the  architect’s,  most  important  observa- 
tions, the  precise  effect  he  is  to  gain  by  duly- 
proportioned  projections  and  recesses,  and  to 
the  shape  of  his  mouldings  ; they  are  too  often 
designed  in  modern  work  for  sunshine,  so  that 
when  seen  in  dull  and  misty  weather, — the  bulk 
of  our  weather  here,— they  lack  the  effect  in- 
tended. In  respect  to  observation  of  the  effects 
of  climate,  the  Gothic  architects  are  worthy  of 
all  praise.  We  may  like  or  dislike  tho  proportion 
or  the  shape  of  their  mouldings,  but  they  arc 
made  to  be  effective  in  the  dullest  weather.  _ In 
a succeeding  lecture  I hope  to  explain  mouldings 
moro  in  detail. 

There  are  a few  points  I wish  to  advert  to. 
Although  I think  that  buildings  with  good  har- 
monic proportions  would  always  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  educated  eye,  we  must  not  forget 
the  adage  that  “ the  human  mind  is  greedy  of 
novelty,”  and,  in  the  present  century,  the  taste 
in  architecture  has  been  nearly  as  changeable 
as  the  taste  in  dress.  Greek,  Italian,  Gothic, 
and  the  different  forms  of  European  Renais- 
sance, have  followed  one  another  with  remark- 
able swiftness  ; the  only  one  that  has  not  been 
imitated  is  Early  Italian  Renaissance,  whose 
effect  is  greatly  due  to  sculpture.  Interspersed 
with  these,  a few  cases  of  almost  all  known  styles 
have  been  imitated  or  paraphrased.  Whether 
anything  at  once  stable  aud  progressive  is  to 
come  out  of  the  present  chaos  I cannot  prophesy, 
but  it  is  quite  evident  that  unless  it  does,  any 
architect,  however  able  or  fashionable,  who  is 
wedded  to  one  scheme  of  proportion,  may  find 
himself  left,  like  some  pre-Adamite  animal,  with- 
out the  means  of  subsistence.  So  let  me  hand 
down  this  warning,  given  by  Professor  Cockerell 
from  this  Chair  to  the  students  of  his  day.  I 
will  give  one  instance,  that  of  Decimus  Burton, 
born  1800,  died  1881,  who  practised  in  the 
Romano-Greek  style,  and  whose  triumphal  arch 
and  screen  still  stand  ; one  on  Constitution  Hill, 
and  the  other  forming  the  entry  to  Hyde  Park, 
nearly  opposite.  Tho  Builder,  in  speaking  of 
his  death,  says  : — “Mr.Burton’s  long  life  is  only 
just  terminated,  and  yet  the  method  of  archi- 
tecture he  practised  during  a long  professional 
career  is  already  like  a vanished  dream.” 
Another  point  is  the  distinction  to  be  made  in 
the  treatment  of  different  classes  of  buildings, 
and  the  different  treatments  require  different 
studies.  In  designing  small  private  houses, 
shops,  and  small  villas,  lightness,  elegance,  even 
eccentricity,  may  be  allowed  ; whilst 


the  mansions  of  judges,  great  soldiers,  great 
sailors,  and  great  statesmen,  a greater  chai 
racter  of  dignity  is  required,  for  they  are  £ 
sort  of  halfway  house  between  privato  and 
State  buildings.  The  halls  for  great  corpora- 
tions, whether  of  doctors,  musicians,  men  o! 
science,  merchants,  bankers,  traders,  or  towns 
require  not  only  greater  size  and  importance: 
but  a certain  gravity ; theatres  are  to  be  treated 
differently  to  parish  churches  and  chapels  ; anti 
at  the  head  of  all  are  buildings  for  the  Stated 
for  the  Crown,  and  for  the  greater  functions  o 
religion,  which  require  grandeur,  sublimity 
and° the  last  efforts  of  perfected  art.  You  cai; 
no  more  appropriately  reduce  a temple  into  a 
parkkeeper's  lodge  than  you  can  enlarg'i 
an  appropriate  lodge  into  a stately  mansion  o 
an  office  of  the  State.  Buildings  should  b 
designed  from  the  inside  ; the  proper  plat: 
should  make  the  proper  building,  but  rnuci 
more  can  be  allowed  to  individual  caprice  ii 
small  private  buildings  than  in  great  publi) 
ones,  in  which  there  should  be  exhibited 
o-reater  nobleness  and  dignity  ; so  that  even  tht 
uneducated  public  should  discern  that  tht 
building  was  for  the  purposes  of  the  State 
Size  alone  requires  a different  treatment,  and  c 
knowledge  of  the  effects  produced  by  distance: 
and  we  may  even  sacrifice  some  slight  con1 
veniencefor  the  sake  of  symmetry,  grandeu: 
and  dignity.  Most  of  the  great  architects  c 
the  past  caught  the  grand  style  by  carefr 
measurement,  observation,  and  calculatici 
of  the  proportions  of  the  ruins  of  antiquity, 
but  this  study  seems  now  to  be  abandonee 
Hence  we  have  but  few  architects  amongst  t 
to  whom  grand  public  structures  can  I 
safely  entrusted. 

A very  able  French  architect  made  tht 
remark  in  my  hearing:— “I  have  seen  a var 
number  of  English  buildings  in  the  Unite 
Kingdom,  and  nothing  can  be  more  charmin 
and  original  than  the  smaller  private  building: 
every  want  seems  to  have  been  considers 
every  difficulty  carefully  worked  out,  and  n> 
unfrequently  a beauty  made  of  it;  but  : 
cannot  say  this  of  your  public  buildings.” 

In  the  present  day  curious  notions  are  abron 
that  each  class  of  building  is  best  carried  o 
in  a different  style.  This  is,  of  course,  i 
abominable  heresy,  and  merely  results  from  t 
present  jumble  of  styles.  At  each  period  wlvi 
the  so-called  styles  originated  there  was 
thought  of  such  a thing.  Civil,  military,  ecc.- 
siastical,  small,  middling,  and  great  building 
were  built  in  the  same  style,  and  only  differ: 
in  their  shape,  size,  greater  dignity,  and  amou) 
of  elaboration,  and  when  we  get  a style  tli 
will  again  be  the  case.  I 

The  students  of  the  present  day  resolute! 
got  their  faces  against  iron.  They  know  nothill 
about  it,  and  do  not  want  to  know  anythin] 
Is  this  wise,  oven  in  the  lowest  and  most  mri 
cenary  sense  ? Every  section  that  is  publish^ 
of  any  important  modern  building,  whether  t 
homo  or  abroad,  bristles  with  iron  girdeli 
iron  columns,  and  iron  stanchions.  In  wa.:l 
houses  and  workshops  the  employer  v I 
not  have  the  space  at  his  command  wastel 
nor  his  building  encumbered  by  huge  pit! 
of  brick  or  stone.  In  large  rooms,  dep! 
enough  will  not  be  given  for  long  girders  ! 
one  span,  and  iron  columns  have  to  be  infaC 
duced.  In  our  narrow  streets,  and  with  our  d I 
and  misty  atmosphere,  shopkeepers  will  i| 
have  all  their  light  obstructed,  nor  their  opp.l 
tucity  of  exposing  their  wares  restricted,  II 
having  the  greater  part  of  the  fronts  of  th.1 
shops  dead  wall.  Why,  then,  should  the  studeil 
object  to  study  that,  which  they  will  almol 
certainly  have  to  use,  and  be  wholly  in  11 
hands  of  engineers  and  ironfounders  for  thl 
construction,  and  the  papier-mache  mak'l 
for  their  ornament  ? But  I put  it  on  mail 
higher  ground,— you  have  to  your  hands  a n | 
material  in  several  conditions,  each  w\| 
peculiarities,  advantages,  and  disadvantagil 
inherent  in  it.  I speak  mainly  of  cast-iril 
wrought-iron,  and  steel.  What  can  better  -j 
your  real  skill  in  designing  than  these  nj 
materials,  absolutely  unhampered  by  any  trait 
tion  ? If  you  were  fired  with  any  noble  amij 
tion,  or  were  even  desirous  of  furthering  yqj 
art,  nothing  could  be  more  fascinating  thtl 
the  endeavour  to  bring  these  new^ materials  ill 
the  domain  of  architecture.  None  are  md 
ready  to  exclaim  against  the  monstrosities  a f 
abortions  of  the  engineers  than  young  architect 
yet  they  decline  the  attempt  to  bring  thi:| 
constructions  within  the  pale  of  architecture:! 

As  far  as  I can  judge,  the  ambition  of  i ; 
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rising  generation  of  architects  is  to  be  purely 
designers,  to  forego  the  masculine  and  grand 
work  of  constructive  architecture,  to  fit  them- 
selves to  be  “ the  young  men  clever  with  their 
angers  who  are  employed  by  the  builder  and 
the  engineer  to  redeem  their  work  from  absolute 
barbarism.  If,  with  this  ideal  before  them,  they 
will  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  emerge  from 
Jommonplace  routine,  the  sooner  the  whole 
jeneration  is  swept  away,  into  some  more  useful 
lhannel,  the  better. 
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WINDOW,  ELSTOW  CHURCH. 

D HIS  window,  executed  by  Messrs.  R.  W. 
Winfield  & Co.,  has  been  recently 
fixed  m Elstow  Church.  A pre 
lously-executed  window  by  the  same  firm 
°d,  m , . ® 8amo  exarch,  was  occupied 
nth  subjects  from  Bunyan’s  “ Pilgrim’s 
rogress.”  The  present  one  illustrates 
tuny  an  s allegory  of  the  “ Siege  of  Mansoul,” 
i the  Holy  War.  ’ The  following  description 
i reprmted  from  a portion  of  an  account  fur- 
lshed  to  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post  at  the 
me  the  window  was  put  up.— “The  central 
ght  ot  the  window  represents  the  town  of 
.an soul.  The  text  which  it  illustrates  runs  as 
mows  : Itlieth  between  two  worlds.  There 
as  roared  up  in  tbe  midst  of  this  town  a most 
mons  and  stately  palace,  called  a castle  for 
easantness  a paradise,  for  largeness  so  as  to 
ratain  the  whole  world.  It  had  five  gates, 
argate,  Eyegate,  Mouthgate,  Nosegate,  and 
eelgate.  Eargate  is  placed  in  the  front,  and 
.e  main  street  leads,  with  buildings  right  and 
ft  to  the  citadel,  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
iple  wall,  with  gates  and  towers,  and  rises 
a great  height  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
id  occupies  the  principal  part  of  this  light.  On 
e left  side  (looking  at  the  window)  is  the 
my  of  Diabolus.  The  chief  figure  is  Diabolus 
consultation  with  Beelzebub.  Below  be- 
nd, and  above  are  Alecto,  Lucifer,  Appolyon, 
d other  officers,  waiting  for  the  descent  upon 
e town,  with  their  banners.  Below  are 
o emblems  of  disease,  and  death  and  destruc- 
.n  are  further  indicated  in  the  withered  leaf 
ass,  flame,  bones,  &c.  The  tone  of  this  light 
low  in  colour,  as  suited  to  the  character  of 
a subject.  In  the  opposite  panel  Emmanuel 
mds  in  armour  of  light  gold  and  silver, 
d crowned,  surrounded  by  Captains  Good 
>pe,  Credence,  Charity,  Innocent,  Patience, 
th  their  ensigns.  Above,  angels  rejoice 
the  prospect  of  the  recovery  of  the  city 
list  below  the  emblems  of  Life,  Purity,  and 
auty  are  indicated  in  the  springing  flowers 
various  kinds  and  hues  in  their  bright  array 
e tracery  lights  are  filled  with  Emanuel’s 
ugns,  and  the  text  illustrated  runs  along  the 
8 ot  th8  window.”  This  and  tho  " Pilgrim’s 
gross  ” window  occupy  tho  east  end  of  tho 
th  and  south  aisles  of  the  parish  church  of 
tow,  Bunyan’s  native  village,  and  are 
gned  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Camm. 


justice  of  the  decision  regarding  it,  we  must 
regret  that  the  rules  of  the  Royal  Academy 
did  not  admit  of  its  exhibition  with  the  other 
designs  at  Burlington  House.  The  plan  given 
is  that  of  the  first  or  principal  floor.  The 
successful  design  was  illustrated  in  our  issue  of 
December  26tb,  and  we  hope  shortly  to  give 
some  of  the  others. 


fERPOOL  CATHEDRAL  COMPETITION 

RESIGN  BY  MESSBS.  BODLEY  & GARNER. 

'e  give  this  week  the  north  elevation  of 
jsrs.  Bodley  & Garner’s  design,  but  with  the 
je  central  spire  omitted,  showing  a central 
itment  of  the  crossing  more  on  the  lines  of 
at  Ely,  which  suggested  the  plan.  On  the 
jpng  as  exhibited  at  Liverpool  there  was  a 
Iplaced  so  as  to  cut  off  the  spire  at  pleasure, 
ishow  the  effect  of  either  treatment. 

|e  central  composition  with  the  lantern  only 
| ps,  to  our  thinking,  very  harmoniously ; but 
llwere  adopted,  it  would  be  desirable  in  that 
j to  give  rather  more  height  and  importance 
iie  western  towers  and  spires,  the  whole 
■ ice  of  the  composition  being  altered  by  the 
: ion  of  the  central  spire. 


Resign  for  a town  mansion. 

Its  design  was  submitted  in  December  last 
Impetition  for  the  Biennial  Gold  Medal  and 
lulling  Studentship  of  the  Royal  Academy 
Ji'ls,  but  the  judges  considered  that  its 
!r,  Mr.  0-  Cresswell,  had  failed  to 
t y with  the  condition  as  to  the  limits  of 
and  declined  to  consider  it.  The  house 
! II  planned  and  the  design  dignified  and 
Sisive,  so  that,  without  questioning  the 


ST.  MICHAEL  AND  ALL  ANGELS’ 
CHURCH,  WALTHAMSTOW,  ESSEX. 
This  church,  which  will  accommodate  823 
persons,  was  consecrated  on  the  18th  of  Novem- 
ber last  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans.  Tho  walls 
are  built  of  stock  bricks,  with  red  brick  band 
and  arches.  The  tracery  and  other  parts  are  of 
stone.  The  style  of  the  architecture  is  Early 
Decorated.  The  cost  was  800Z.,  exclusive  of 
tower  and  north  porch.  The  schools,  which  are 
built,  join  the  church  by  a cloister  at  tho  south- 
west corner,  and  the  parsonage-house  will  be 
commenced  in  the  spring. 

The  length  of  nave  and  aisle  is  104  ft. ; width 
of  nave,  28  ft. ; total  width  of  church,  56  ft.  4 in  • 
length  of  chancel,  27  ft. ; aisle,  10  ft.  ride ; height 
of  chancel  to  wall  plate,  39  ft.  6 iu.  The  roofs  are 
open  timber,  covered  with  tiles.  The  flooring  is 
wood-block  with  open  skeleton  seats.  The  side 
chapel  is  formed  out  of  the  eastern  bay  of  nave 
arcade.  The  baptistery  is  at  the  west  end.  The 
windows  in  the  morning  chapel  and  baptistery 
are  all  filled  with  stained  glass. 

Mr.  J M.  Bignell  was  the  architect,  and 
Messrs.  Adamson  & Sons,  of  Putney,  were  the 
builders. 


COMPETITIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL  DESIGNS. 
(In  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Chancery  Division.) 
Before  Mr.  Justice  Kay,  Feb.  25,  1886. 


COX  AND  ANOTHER  V.  BRADLEY  AND  ANOTHER. 

Tins  was  an  action  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
Guilder  Newspaper  against  tho  printers  and 
publisher  of  the  Building  News  for  an  injunction 
to  restrain  the  defendants,  their  servants  and 
agents,  from  publishing,  printing,  selling,  or 
circulating  in  tho  Building  News  any  photo- 
graphic, lithographic,  or  other  copies  of  designs 
for  the  Liverpool  Cathedral  taken  from  plates 
published  by  the  Builder,  and  for  damages  for 
infringement  of  copyright. 

Mr.  Hadley  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and 
Mr.  bwmfen  Eady  for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Hadley  said,— This  is  an  action  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Builder  against  the  printers 
^publishers  of  the  Building  News,  in  respect 
c xl  C0Py’D^>  a photo- lithographic  process, 
°f  J*®  Bui^der’s  Plates  of  the  Liverpool 
Cathedral.  . Since  the  notice  of  motion,— leave 
to  serve  which  with  the  writ  was  given  by  your 
Lordship,  — the  defendants  have  confessed 
that  they  have  been  doing  that  which  was 
wrong,  and  Mr.  Swinfen  Eady  is  instructed  to 
consent  to  a perpetual  injunction  in  the  terms 
ot  the  notice  of  motion,  and  to  pay  all  costs, 
the  plaintiffs  waiving  the  question  of  damages. 
Ihe  action,  therefore,  stands  in  this  way : the 
plaintiffs  take  a perpetual  injunction  in  the 
terms  of  their  notice  of  motion,  as  regards 
copying  the  Builder’s  plates  of  the  designs  of 
the  Liverpool  Cathedral,  the  defendants  paying 

Mr.  Justice  Kay.— Let  it  be  so. 


New  Public  Offices,  West  Hartlepool.— Mr 
Alfred  Waterhouse  has  acted  as  assessor  in 
this  competition  and  awarded  the  premium  to 
Mr.  R.  Knill  Freeman,  of  Bolton-le-Moors. 
1 here  were  thirty  - one  competitors.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  held  on  tho 
loth  inst.,  the  award  was  confirmed,  and  Mi- 
Freeman  appointed  as  architect  to  carryout  the 
works. 

Kingston  Infectious  Hospital  Competition. — 
On  Wednesday,  the  17th  inst.,  the  members  of 
the  Kingston  Rural  Sanitary  Authority  were 
engaged  in  making  the  selection  of  designs 
sent  in  for  this  hospital,  the  result  being  as 
follows :— The  first  premiated  design  was  that 
under  the  motto  “ Efficiency  with  Economy  ” 
(Messrs.  W.  Jacomb  Gibbon  & W.  H Wood- 
f(0£e)  5 8®f°"d  Premiated  design  was 

Three  Fishes  (Messrs.  Carritt  & Monier 
Williams);  the  third  was  “Isolation”  (Mr. 
Charles  Bell).  The  design  placed  first  consists 
ot  an  administration  block,  three  isolation-ward 
pavilions,  and  a laundry  &c.  block,  with  a 
suggested  alternative  special  isolation  and 
probationary  ward  pavilion.  A feature  specially 
considered  in  this  design  was  the  ventilation 
and  drainage,  of  which  elaborate  details  were 
given.  The  system  of  drainage  adopted  was 
to  treat  all  slop-water  by  the  process  known 
as  Intermittent  Downward  Filtration,” 
which  consists  of  evenly  and  intermittently 
distributing  the  slop-water  over  a well-prepared 
area  of  land  and  collecting  it  after  filtration  by 
under  - drains,  the  effluent  water  being  dis- 
charged in  a pure  condition.  Earth  - closets 
are  used  throughout.  The  cost  of  the  buildings 
&c.,  will  amount  to  some  6,0001. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

. Architectural  Association.— The  next  meet- 
ing m connexion  with  the  intended  excur- 
sion to  Italy  will  be  held  at  9,  Conduit-street, 
on  Tuesday  next,  the  2nd  of  March,  at  6 30, 
when  the  subject  of  Renaissance  work  at  Rome 
will  be  considered. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — The 
fourth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  current  session 
was  held  at  Queen’s  College,  Paradise-street, 
on  Monday  evening  last;  Mr.  John  Cotton 
(Vice-President)  in  the  chair.  The  following 
gentlemen  were  nominated  for  membership  ■— 
Mr.  T.  N.  Parr  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Baker.  A paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Henman  on  the  “ Construc- 
tion and  Arrangement  of  Staircases,”  which 
was  fully  illustrated  by  diagrams,  sketohes,  &c. 
A discussion  followed.  A vote  of  thanks,  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  T.  P.  Osborne,  and  supported  by 
Messrs.  T.  Newton,  F.  Peacock,  J.  Cotton,  and 
the  secretary,  was  unanimously  accorded  to  the 
lecturer.  After  a lengthy  response  by  Mr. 
Henman  to  the  many  questions  propounded,  the 
meeting  terminated. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF  TIMBER. 
American  engineers  appear  to  be  awaking  to 
the  fact  that  even  the  vast  stretches  of  forest 
land  within  the  Union  will  not  supply  timber  for 
ever  at  the  extravagant  way  in  which  it  is  now 
used.  With  a view  to  stopping,  as  far  as 
possible,  one  important  source  of  waste,  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  appointed 
a committee  in  1880  to  inquire  into  the  best 
means  of  preserving  timber  from  decay,  and 
their  report  has  just  been  published  in  their 
Transactions. 

The  leading  methods  of  preserving  timber  in 
use  in  the  United  States  appear  to  be  the 
following:— (1)  Kyauiziug,  which  is  an  applica- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  ; (2)  Bnrnettising 
0r.Jh,<A  w °f  ehloride  °f  ziM;  (3)  creosoting ; 
and  (4)  Boucherie’s  process,  which  is  an  appli- 
cation of  sulphate  of  copper. 

The  result  of  exhaustive  and  long-continued 
observations  showed  that  kyanised  timber  is 
well  adapted  for  bridges,  trestles,  fences,  and 
exposed  structures  generally,  but  for  railway 
sleepers,  pavements,  and  other  worts,  subject 
to  damp  the  system  is  not  so  well  adapted,  as 
the  corrosive  sublimate  is  apt  to  get  washed 
out.  The  floor  of  an  engine-house  in  Charles- 
town was  treated  in  this  way  because  the  loca- 
tion was  very  damp,  but  the  wood  decayed  appa- 
rently as  fast  as  if  no  special  precautions  had 
been  taken. 

In  Burnettising  chloride  of  zinc  is  used 
instead  of  chloride  of  mercury,  and  this  process 
appears  to  be  better  suited  to  sleepers  and  work 
of  the  kind  than  for  bridge  work.  Pine  timber 
Bnrnettised  becomes  brittle,  and  when  zinc 
solutions  weak  enough  not  to  impair  the 
strength  of  the  timber  are  employed,  they  are 
likely  to  be  washed  out  by  rain.  Creosoting  is 
too  well  known  in  England  to  require  dwelling 
on  here,  as,  by  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest,  it  has  been  proved  to  be  the  best  means 
of  preserving  timber  in  almost  all  instances. 
Creosote,  however,  is  dear  in  America,  and  the 
price  of  labour  also  tells  against  the  application 
of  the  system  in  the  United  States.  On  the 
whole,  the  Committee  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  cheaper  in  most  cases  to  let 
the  timber  rot,  and  replace  it,  than  to  incur  the 
expense  of  creosoting  it. 

Dr.  Boucherie’s  method  of  forcing  a solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  into  the  timber  with  the 
grain  is  well  known  in  France,  where  it  has 
been  in  successful  operation  for  many  years, 
but  the  Committee  finds  many  objections  to  its 
use  in  America.  The  logs  have  to  be  treated  on 
the  ground  when  freshly  cut,  and,  putting  aside 
other  inconveniences,  the  frost  would  prevent 
the  application  of  the  system,  especially  in  the 
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Northern  States,  where  the  timber  is  out  in  the 

■winter.  . 

Among  other  systems  experimented  on  was 
the  Earle  process,  which  consists  of  immersing 
timber  in  a hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  sulphate  of  iron.  The  durability  of  the 
wood  was  in  this  way  increased,  but  the 
strength  was  impaired,  and  it  became  so  badly 
warped  as  to  be  useless : the  Bystem  was 
therefore  abandoned.  Lime  and  salt  were 
both  used  for  impregnating  timber,  but 
with  poor  success,  and  charring  it  gave 
unsatisfactory  results.  A dry  powder,  con- 
sisting of  salt,  arsenic,  and  corrosive  subli- 
mate, was  introduced  some  years  ago.  It 
scarcely  bad  a fair  trial  as  a system  of  timber 
preservation.  Railway  sleepers  treated  with  it 
were  eagerly  licked  by  cattle  for  the  sake  of 
the  salt.  The  line  was  strewed  with  dead  cows 
for  ten  miles.  The  farmers  rose  in  arms,  and 
forced  the  railway  company  to  take  up  and 
burn  the  sleepers. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  report,  comparison 
is  made  between  the  respective  merits,  from 
a financial  point  of  view,  of  the  different 
systems,  but  it  is  questionable  how  far  the 
bases  worked  upon  may  be  accepted,  and  in 
any  case  the  result  would  have  comparatively 
small  value  for  English  readers.  The  pre- 
servation of  forests  is  also  treated  of  in  a 
separate  appendix.  From  this  we  learn  that 
the  Bupply  of  first-growth  white  pine  will  be 
practically  exhausted  in  the  course  of  eleven 
years.  The  lumber  cut  during  a single  year  m 
the  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Min- 
nesota would  load  a line  of  trucks  nearly  7 ,000 
miles  in  length.  Vast  quantities  of  hemlock 
have  been  destroyed  for  the  bark  alone,  elms 
have  been  burned  for  the  sake  of  the  potash  in 
■ their  ashes,  and  a great  deal  of  growing  timber 
is  burned  in  order  to  clear  the  ground.  But 
the  greatest  destroyers  of  timber  are  the 
forest  fires.  In  Ottawa,  it  is  said,  ten  timeB  as 
much  timber  is  burned  as  cut.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  the  compiler  of  the  appendix  concludes 
that  if  reasonable  care  were  taken  to  prevent 
waste,  and  the  forests  were  duly  re-planted,  an 
abundance  of  timber  may  be  secured  for  many 
generations  yet  to  come. 


THE  SIXTIETH  EXHIBITION  OF  THE 
ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

A foreigner  who  this  year  paid  his  first  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  after  making  the  round  of  the 
galleries  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy,  asked 
“ Is  this  the  best  that  your  Academy  can  pro- 
duce after  an  existence  of  sixty  years  ? The 
catalogue  gives  the  number  of  works  exhibited 
as  1,167  ; of  these  only  about  a dozen  are  at  all 
remarkable,  one  or  two  hundred  do  not  reach 
beyond  mediocrity,  and  the  rest  are, — well.”  In 
reply  he  was  informed  that  the  Scottish 
Academy  was  in  the  position  of  a feeder 
to  the  Royal  Academy ; it  was  pointed  out  to 
him  that  the  work  he  most  admired,  “The 
Salon  of  Madame  Recamier,”  was  the  work 
of  Mr.  Orchardson,  a Scottish  Academician 
resident  in  London,  and  that  the  11  Church 
Lottery  in  Spain  ” hanging  opposite  it,  — a 
remarkably  vivacious  work,  displaying  a variety 
of  well  - characterised  expression  and  rich 
harmonious  colouring, — was  from  the  studio  of 
Mr.  W.  E.  Lockhart,  who  was  about  to  join 
the  Scottish  contingent  in  London. 

It  iB  certainly  the  case  that  there  are  fewer 
important  pictures  exhibited  than  usual,  the 
collection  owing  very  little  to  extraneous 
sources.  There  are  no  canvasses  by  Leighton, 
Millais,  Alma  Tadema,  or  other  distinguished 
Royal  Academicians.  There  is,  indeed,  the 
portrait  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  by  Frank 
Holl,  and  two  charming  landscapes  by  J.  W. 
Oakes.  Of  non-resident  Scotchmen  there  are 
examples  of  the  handiwork  of  James  Archer, 
John  Ballantyne,  Hugh  Cameron,  Thomas 
Graham,  K.  Halswell,  D.  A.  Murray,  Calder 
Marshall,  G.  A.  Lawson,  and  John  R.  Reid. 
The  pathetic  subject  of  the  last-named  artist, 
entitled  “ The  Fatherless  ” tells  its  own  story  and 
excites  the  sympathy  of  the  spectator.  Opposite 
thi3  picture  we  have  a happier  theme,  “ A 
Story  of  the  Flood,”  by  R.  Macgregor,  who 
introduces  us  to  a homely  interior,  admirably 
painted  and  lighted,  where  a hearty  old  grand- 
father exhibits  to  his  grandchildren  the  contents 
of  a toy  ark  and  tells  the  often-told  tale  to  the 
wondering  young  folk. 

Mr.  Martin  Hardy,  in  his  delineations  of  every- 
day life,  has  now  got  quit  of  a taint  of  vulgarity 


which  detracted  from  their  merit,  but  they  have 
not  lost  in  vigour  of  characterisation  thereby. 

He  gives  us  a delightful  representation  of  Jur 
Grandmother’s  Dancing  School.”  Facing  us 
stand  a row  of  blooming  yonng  damsels,  one  of 
whom  i3  being  specially  put  through  her  steps 
by  the  alert  dancing-master,  who,  clad  in  green 
coat  and  black  velvet  “ smalls,”  shows  the 
awkward  pupil  how  to  do  it.  Another  damsel 
watches  the  teacher  with  attention,  but  the 
rest  are  more  attracted  by  the  groups  of  male 
pupils  who  wait  their  turn  for  instruction.  In 
drawing,  colour,  and  expression  this  work  is  very 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Hardy,  we  suspect,  will  suc- 
cumb to  the  magnetic  attraction,  and  by  and 
by  migrate  to  the  metropolis. 

“ The  Stroller’s  Tale”  is  graphically  rendered 
by  Mr.  G.  0.  Reid.  The  stroller,  dressed  in 
tights,  over  which  he  has  thrown  a top-coat,  has 
retired  to  the  village  inn  to  enjoy  refreshment 
after  labour,  his  daughter,  exhausted  by  her 
exertions  and  still  arrayed  in  tawdry  finery,  has 
fallen  asleep  against  the  big  drum,  whilst  the 
mother  is  engaged  in  cooking  something  at  the 
fire,  and  the  stroller  himself  is  discoursing  at 
large  to  a group  of  rustics.  While  admirably 
conceived,  the  colour  is  somewhat  crude  and 
lacking  in  harmony.  Robert  Alexander  s Wet 
and  Weary,”  a ploughman  returning  homeward 
with  his  team  under  a drenching  rain,  and  over 
saturated  fields,  conveys  to  the  mind  what  the 
artist  intended.  The  cold,  damp,  gray  atmo- 
sphere is  admirably  rendered,  and  both  horses 
and  man  are  well  put  in.  John  Laverv,  a 
Glasgow  artist,  whose  name  is  new  to  us,  has  a 
clever  picture  which  he  calls  “ A Pupil  of  Mine, 
depicting  a young  lady  engaged  in  making  a 
study  from  nature  in  a garden. 

But  really  the  most  interesting  work  in  the 
Exhibition  is  that  of  a group  of  young  men 
(some  of  them  not  of  age,  and  still  pupils), 
which  if  sustained  in  their  future  career  from 
the  present  standpoint  will  lead  to  great  results. 
Duddingstone  Herdman’s  portrait  of  his  father 
will  compare  favourably  with  any  similar 
work  in  the  rooms.  John  Gamgee  Stanton,  son 
of  Clark  Stanton,  R.S.A.,  has  a small  landscape, 
“ Where  Branches  dip  in  a quiet  Pool,”  full  of 
sunshine,  and  showing  solid  brushwork.  David 
Murray  Smith  (nephew  of  the  author  of  a 
“Life  Drama”)  shows  admirable  handling  and 
feeling  in  “ Evening,  Coldingham,”  which  has 
been  ^purchased  by  the  Royal  Association. 
Erskine  Nichol,  jun.,  has  excellent  water-colour 
drawings.  Mr.  Jennings  Brown  is  perhaps 
too  ambitious  in  the  scale  adopted  in  his 
“ Quartette.”  Joseph  Milne  gives  admirable 
seaside  views ; and  Mr.  Thomas  Wiseman  McNee 
follows  the  late  President  (Sir  Daniel  McNee) 
in  the  production  of  portraits,  but  as  a sculptor 
and  not  as  a painter,  his  medallion  of  Mr.  Clark 
Stanton  being  refined,  yet  spirited  in  execution. 


THE  UNEXHIBITED  SCULPTURES  IN 
THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM.— II. 

ROMAN  SEPULCHRAL  MONUMENTS. 

Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  delivered  his 
second  lecture*  on  the  unexhibited  sculptures  in 
the  British  Museum  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last, 
in  the  Theatre  of  the  Royal  Institution, 
Albemarle-street.  He  commenced  by  saying 
that  the  particular  monuments  with  which  he 
had  to  deal  in  the  present  lecture  were  for  the 
most  part  found  in  Rome  or  Italy,  and  were  dis- 
tinctively Roman  in  character,  and  nearly  all 
of  them  were  of  Imperial  time.  There  were 
two  points  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  as 
distinctive  features  of  Roman  sepulchral  monu- 
ments when  compared  with  Greek  monuments 
of  a sepulchral  character.  The  first  was  that 
when  a portrait  was  seen  on  a Roman 
sepulchral  monument  it  was  invariably  and 
unmistakably  the  portrait  of  the  individual  who 
was  commemorated  by  the  monument,  or  of  one 
of  his  family,  for  it  bore  the  strongest  marks  of 
individual  likeness.  Secondly,  as  mentioned  in  the 
first  lecture,  while  there  was  little  or  no  attempt 
at  portraiture  on  Greek  monuments,  the  Romans 
from  a very  early  time  delighted  in  the  images 
of  their  ancestors.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
sepulchral  monuments  themselves,  there  were  a 
number  of  varieties  of  type  which  he  should  not 
touch  upon,  as  he  was  not  giving  a lecture  on 
Roman  tombs  in  general.  But  there  was  one  kind 
of  sepulchral  monument  which  was  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  Romans,  and  which  they  seemed 
to  have  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans,  viz.,  the 
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sarcophagus,  a great  stone  cfcest.  These  sar- 
cophagi were  originally  made  of  a particular 
kind  of  stone  found  at  Assos,  in  Asia  Minor, 
which  stone  was  said  to  possess  the  property  of 
completely  assimilating  or  consuming  human 
remains,  the  word  “ sarcophagus  ” being  derived 
from  a Greek  word  signifying  “ flesh-eater.’ 

He  (the  lecturer)  had  in  his  time  found  and 
opened  sarcophagi  in  which  there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  left  but  a little  fine  dust  and 
some  vases.  The  word  “ sarcophagus,”  however, 
ultimately  came  to  be  used  by  Roman  writers 
to  signify  any  kind  of  chest  for  burial  purposes, 
whether  of  marble  or  of  other  material.  The 
Romans  followed  the  Etruscans  in  placing  on 
the  lids  of  their  sarcophagi  a recumbent  figure 
of  the  deceased,  or  figures  of  the  deceased  and 
his  wife,  and  upon  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
sarcophagi  they  placed  sculptures  in  relief. 

A fine  example  of  a sarcophagus  in  its  complete 
state  was  the  one  now  at  Rome  (of  which 
there  was  a cast  in  the  cellars  of  the  British 
Museum)  in  which  the  celebrated  Portland 
vase  was  found.  The  cast  was  given  to  the 
British  Museum  by  a gentleman  who  wrote 
many  years  ago  upon  the  Portland  vase,  but 
his  liberality  had  not  been  of  much  benefit  to 
the  public,  because  his  gift  had  been  buried  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Museum.  The  sarcophagus  in 
question  was  long  believed  to  be  that  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  but  that  idea  had 
been  shown  to  be  erroneous.  The  lecturer  next 
pointed  to  a drawing  of  a Roman  sarcophagus, 
which  he  had  himself  dug  up  at  Cnidos,  one  of 
three  which  he  discovered  in  a Roman  tomb, 
a tomb  such  as  was  to  be  seen  on  the  roads 
leading  out  of  Rome,  such  as  the  Via  Flaminia, 
the  Via  Appia,  and  others.  -Referring  to  the 
tombs  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  the  lecturer  mentioned  an  interesting 
tomb  of  the  baker  Eurysaces,  which  bore  reliefs 
representing  the  whole  of  the  processes  con- 
nected with  his  trade,  from  the  grinding  of  the 
flour  to  the  baking  of  the  bread.  U nfortunately 
these  tombs,  owing  their  conspicuous  situation 
above  ground,  early  attracted  the  attention^ 
of  the  spoiler,  and  of  the  various  barbarians: 
who  in  turn  invaded  Italy.  Subsequently  to: 
the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire,  a greats 
deal  of  damage  was  done  in  Medimval  times  by' 
the  breaking  open  and  spoliation  of  the  tombfjtj 
of  Rome.  What  those  tombs  and  sarcophagi 
were  like,  however,  we  knew  pretty  well  btfj 
those  which  had  been  found  in  distant  parts  offl 
the  empire,  such  as  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, >i 
in  Syria,  and  in  Crete  and  other  islands,  though* 
the  sarcophagi  found  in  the  remote  parts  of  thel 
empire  were  very  much  less  rich  in  sculptural 
decorations  than  those  found  in  Rome  itself.! 
Those  found  in  Italy  had  enriched  many 
museums  and  private  collections.  We  had  in 
the  British  Museum  several  fine  specimens  of 
these  sarcophagi.  In  Paris  there  was  a very 
fine  collection  of  them,  and  there  were  manyi 
in  the  possession  of  English  private  collector® 
in  the  provinces,  as  would  be  seen  by  refers 
enco  to  the  work  of  Michaelis.  What,  then* 
were  the  subjects  represented  by  the  sculptured 
on  theBe  sarcophagi  ? They  were,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  taken  from  Greek  mythology* 
That  was  also  the  case  with  the  Etruscans.) 
There  were  stories  such  as  were  familiar  to  ue 
from  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets,  and  which) 
were,  no  doubt,  known  to  the  people  com-: 
memorated  by  the  monuments,  and  there  was  a 
marked  preference  for  scenes  which  related  M 
untimely  death,  or  for  some  reference  to  tggt 
other  world.  For  example,  the  death  ol 
Meleager  and  the  death  of  the  family  of  Mow. 
were  favourite  subjects.  Other  subjects,  such 
as  the  marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  some 
very  curious  representations  of  the  creation  oh 
man  and  of  mankind  before  the  soul  was  pu 
into  the  body,  pointed  to  the  belief  m a tutor* 
state,  and  there  were  other  sarcophagi  in  tn< 
sculptures  of  which  this  doctrine  seemed  to  lx 
taught.  For  instance,  there  were  some  relating 
to  the  rape  of  Proserpine,  and  to  her  coming 
back, — a distinct  reference  to  a future  state 
Then  there  were  others  relating  to  the  mystene: 
of  Dionysiac  worship.  The  lecturer  next  pro 
ceeded  to  point  out  some  of  these  characteristiCE 
by  reference  to  drawings  from  marbles  or  cast; 
in  the  basement  of  the  British  Museum.  o 
of  these  sarcophagi,  found  not  in  Italy,  but  a: 
Sidon,  in  Phrenicia,  exhibited  the  characi 
teristics  as  well  as  the  faults  of  the  sarcophag 
of  a later  time.  The  composition,  consisting  ® 
horsemen,  and  men  on  foot,  was  exceeding! 
crowded,  and  not  harmoniously  disposed  like  ww 
figures  in  a Greek  frieze ; the  example  in  quer 
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tion,  indeed,  seemed  as  though  the  sculptor  had 
aimed  at  crowding  as  many  figures  together  as 
he  could.  Although  the  sculptor  of  this  relief 
had  evidently  some  idea  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  figure,  it  was  evidently  merely 
traditional,  and  was  the  anatomy  of  degra- 
dation or  decline.  The  sculptor  had,  in  fact, 
copied  the  earlier  anatomy  without  knowing 
what  he  was  doing.  A most  signal  instance 
of  that  practice  had  been  met  with  in  the  course 
of  the  great  excavations  at  Pergamos,  where  a 
Greek  frieze,  representing  a battle  of  the  gods 
and  giants,  was  found.  In  the  Vatican  at  Rome 
was  to  be  seen  a later  relief  representing  the 
same  incident ; and  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin 
there  were  now  to  be  seen  the  two  in  juxtaposi- 
tion, the  relief  in  Rome  being  represented  at 
Berlin  by  a cast  for  purposes  of  comparison 
with  the  marble  from  Pergamon.  In  short,  just 
as  the  Roman  poets  adopted  and  stole  all 
manner  of  imagery  from  the  earlier  Greek  poets, 
so.  the  Roman  sculptors,  first  of  all  with  discri- 
mination, and  afterwards  indiscriminately, 
imitated  the  sculpture  of  the  Greeks.  But 
although  we  might  condemn  the  art  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Roman  sarcophagi,  it  must 
not  be  said  that  they  were  of  no  interest, 
because  the  sculptures  which  were  upon  them 
undoubtedly  represented  combinations  and 
groups  which  once  existed  in  a much  more 
perfect  form,  and  on  a larger  scale,  in  the 
statues  in  the  round  or  in  the  great  reliefs  of 
the  Greeks,  such  as  those  found  at  Pergamon. 
rhese  Roman  reliefs  thus  threw  considerable 
light  on  many  questions  that  would  otherwise 
tiave  remained  in  doubt,  and  gave  us  a tolerably 
Faithful  idea  of  the  way  in  which  certain  sub- 
jects had  been  treated  by  the  Greeks,  as  had 
seen  very  clearly  shown  by  Overbeck.  Point- 
ng  to  another  example,— the  sculptured  end  of 
* sarcophagus  from  the  Townley  Collection, 
he  lecturer  said  it  was  a very  beautiful  com- 
>osition  in  its  way.  It  was  the  representation 
>f  a Roman  marriage.  The  bridegroom,  it 
nust  be  confessed,  had  a somewhat  sorrowful 
ook.  He  was  attended  by  his  “best  man.” 
fhen  there  was  the  bride,  attended  by  her 
tronuba , or  bridesmaid.  Some  persons,  taking 
m idealistic  view  of  the  group,  thought  they 
aw  in  this  last-named  figure  J uno,  the  goddess  of 
carriage.  In  his  left  hand  the  bridegroom  held 
rhat  was  once  regarded  as  a very  important 
ocument,  but  one  which  there  seemed  to  be 
ome  disposition  in  the  present  day  to  improve 
ff  the  face  of  the  earth,  viz.,  the  marriage 
bttlement,  or  tabula,  as  the  Romans  called  it. 
he  arrangement  of  this  composition  was 
kceedingly  beautiful,  and  he  (the  lecturer) 
bould  not  place  it  later  than  the  Antonines. 

[e  should  be  disposed  to  put  it  down  to  the 
me  of  the  Flavian  emperors.  A small  figure 
r a boy  had  once  stood  in  the  foreground  of 
ie  composition,  and  a piece  of  his  torch 
l/mained.  Those  who  wished  to  regard  the 
Slief  as  an  ideal  composition  considered  this 
jjure  to  have  represented  Hymenaeus,  the  god 
li  marriage;  but  he  (the  lecturer)  only  re- 
dded it  as  having  been  a representation  of 
■e  youth  who  carried  the  nuptial  torch, 
bother  very  charming  composition,  the  lecturer 
id,  was  purchased  by  him  at  the  Pourtales 
le,  and  although  it  was  Roman,  and  not  of 
:very  early  period,  it  was  an  exceedingly 
iautiful  group.  It  represented  a number  of 
jys  playing  at  some  game  (the  precise  nature 
j which  he  had  been  unable  to  guess)  in  the 
ttastra,  or  playground.  Above  the  group  of 
■ps  were  two  winged  Cupids,  who  held  in  the 
litre  an  inscribed  label,  which  told  us  that  the 
i‘8on  commemorated  was  a little  boy  who 
3d  just  four  years  and  six  days,  and  that  the 
nument  was  dedicated  by  his  mother.  He 
>6  lecturer)  thought  he  had  never  seen  a monu- 
mt  which  possessed  a greater  charm  than 
fl;  and,  in  view  of  the  belief  of  the  ancients 
jp  they  might  properly  Beek  to  mitigate  the 
irowful  aspect  of  the  place  where  the  dead 
ie  buried  by  a certain  playfulness,  a certain 
assertion  of  life,  nothing  could  be  more 
iropriate  than  the  manner  in  which  the 
her  commemorated  her  loss  by  reminding 
■ Roman  bystander  of  the  games  in  which  no 
'.bt.  her  little  son  had  been  in  the  habit 
taking  part.  Among  other  interesting  speci- 
.8  of  Roman  sepulchral  monuments  referred 
>y  the  lecturer  was  one  of  a poet,  who,  as 
1 metrical  inscription  informed  us,  was  a 
iber  of  the  sacred  synod,  supposed  to  be 
> d°f  those  companies  of  dramatic  performers 
••h  spread  all  over  Asia  Minor 


scription  was  written  by  the  poet  himself,  and 
if  the  remainder  of  his  poetry  was  no  better 
than  this,  his  demise  was  no  great  loss  to  his 
time.  But  the  inscription  was  exceedingly 
curious  and  interesting  as  affording  some  reflex 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  for  he  exhibited 
what  we  should  regard  as  effrontery  in  the 
shameless  statement  which  he  recorded  of  him- 
self that  “ he  was  also  a merchant  who  traded 
in  beautiful  women,” — in  other  words,  he  bought 
beautiful  slaves  for  Rome.  This  monument 
was  probably  not  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Septimius  Severus.  In  conclusion,  Professor 
Newton  referred  to  the  “ pigeon-holes  ” or 
columbaria  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  slaves  or 
dependents  of  Roman  households  were  placed, 
and  made  a few  observations  on  cremation, 
pointing  out  that  while  it  was  popularly  believed 
that  the  Greeks  buried  their  dead  and  that  the 
Romans  cremated  theirs,  the  practice  of  crema- 
tion was  not  by  any  means  so  universal  amongst 
the  Romans  as  was  imagined.  When  it  pre- 
vailed most  fully,  under  the  Empire,  poisoning 
attained  almost  the  perfection  of  a fine  art. 


THE  ART  EXHIBITION  AT  BERLIN. 

In  place  of  the  regular  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Berlin  Academy,  it  has  been  arranged  to 
bold  during  the  coming  summer  an  international 
display,  in  which  architecture  and  decorative 
art  will  be  prominently  represented.  It  is 
intended  to  make  a more  distinctive  feature  of 
the  latter  sections  than  was  the  case  at  the 
Munich  Art  Exhibition,  where  they  only  formed 
an  adjunct  to  the  collections  of  paintings. 
Amongst  the  most  notable  exhibits  will  be  a 
reconstruction  of  the  Pergamon  altar  and  the 
Olympian  temple  of  Zeus  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  original. 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  illustrate  the 
development  of  German  art  since  the  time  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  first  established  these 
academical  exhibitions  in  1786.  Electric  illumi- 
nation will  be  provided  by  Messrs.  Siemens  & 
Halske  in  the  main  building,  while  the  park  and 
its  surroundings  will  be  fitted  up  by  the  Berlin 
Electrical  Works.  The  principal  building  will 
contain  twenty  rooms  and  two  large  galleries, 
while  a courtyard,  covered  with  glass  (of  about 
27,000  square  feet  area),  will  contain  the 
historical  division.  The  artistic  treatment  of 
the  interior  has  been  entrusted,  after  a compe- 
tition, to  two  firms, — Kayser  & Von  Groszheim 
and  Cremer  & Wolffenstein.  Professor  Otzen 
has  undertaken  the  arrangement  of  an  internal 
room.  A special  building,  illustrative  of  eccle 
siastical  art,  is  being  arranged  by  Herr  Orth 
In  addition  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Olympian  temple  of  Zeus,  there  will  be  an 
Egyptian  temple,  the  interior  of  which  will 
contain  a diorama  of  the  German  possessions 
in  Africa,  on  which  five  artists  are  employed. 

The  masonry  and  carpentry  has  been  under- 
taken by  a company,  and  the  iron  construction 
has  been  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Pfeifer  & Drucken- 
miiller.  Herr  Machtig,  who  devised  the  effective 
arrangements  of  the  grounds  in  the  case  of  the 
Hygienic  Exhibition,  will  exorcise  similar  func- 
tions in  the  present  instance.  The  entire  cost 
is  estimated  at  37,500b,  towards  which  the  city 
of  Berlin  has  contributed  5,000b,  a like  sum 
having  been  given  by  the  Landtag  or  State 
Council.  It  is  generally  considered  that  the 
receipts  for  admission  may  be  expected  to  make 
up  the  difference. 

The  exhibition  being  international  in  its 
character,  the  Deutsche  Bauzeitung  and  other 
technical  journals  have  given  prominence  to 
the  details  already  arranged,  with  the  view  of 
encouraging  architects  of  all  nations  to  co- 
operate in  the  work  by  sending  drawings  or 
other  suitable  contributions,  illustrating  the 
history  and  condition  of  architecture  in  various 
lands.  The  arrangements  for  the  reception  of 
such  exhibits  are  being  made  by  the  Senate  of 
the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Berlin. 


FREE  LECTURES  TO  ARTISANS  AT 
CARPENTERS’  HALL. 

PROFESSOR  CORFIELD  ON  “ WATER-TRAPS.” 


New  Swindon. — St.  Paul’s  Vicarage  has  just 
been  completed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  John 
Bevan,  architect,  Bristol,  who  also  designed 
and  carried  out  the  chancel  of  the  church.  The 
walls  are  built  of  local  bricks,  relieved  with 
bands  of  blue  brick,  and  the  roof  is  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles.  The  total  cost,  including 
extensive  boundary-walls,  iron  gates,  and  pal:' 


The  second  of  the  present  series  of  free 
lectures,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carpenters1 
Company,  was  delivered  on  Wednesday  evening 
last  by  Professor  Corfield,  M.A.,  on  “ Water 
Traps.”  Mr.  Joseph  Preston,  a senior  member 
of  the  Court  of  the  Company,  occupied  the  chair, 
and  the  attendance  was  again  large. 

The  Professor  said  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant matters  connected  with  practical  sani- 
tation was  that  if  traps  were  used  at  all,  they 
should  be  of  the  best  possible  kind.  The  condi- 
tions requisite  for  a good  trap  were  that  it 
should  be  in  the  first  place  self-cleansing; 
secondly,  it  should  not  be  larger  than  the 
amount  of  water  supplied  by  the  particular 
house  or  apparatus  was  capable  of  supplying  to 
flush  it ; it  should  have  no  angles  or  obstruc- 
tions ; it  should  be  smooth  inside ; and  lastly,  it 
should  be  ventilated  on  the  side  furthest  from 
the  house.  A considerable  number  of  the  con- 
stituents of  foul  air  contained  in  sewers  were 
capable  of  being  absorbed  and  given  out  on  the 
other  side  of  the  trap.  If  a large  body  of  water 
was  thrown  at  once  into  the  trap,  under  certain 
conditions,  little  or  none  of  it  would  remain  in 
it  to  seal  the  trap.  Where  a number  of 
traps  discharged  into  the  game  pipe,  under 
certain  circumstances  water  discharged  from  the 
uppermost  trap  would  draw  the  water  out  of 
the  traps  below,  and  this  was  a reason  why 
ventilation  was  necessary.  Dealing  with  the 
different  kinds  of  inlet  traps  to  drains,  he 
mentioned  that  the  dipstone  trap,  simple  as 
it  was  for  preventing  the  passage  of  foul 
air,  was  yet  a comparatively  modern  inven- 
tion. The  ancient  Roman  engineers,  who  were 
in  many  respects  excellent  sanitarians,  had  no 
notion  whatever  of  a water-trap,  and,  indeed, 
he  could  find  no  idea  of  one  before  the  last 
century.  The  well-known  bell-trap  was  one  of 
the  worst  contrivances  ever  devised.  It  was 
not  self-cleansing,  and  when  the  grating  was 
taken  off,  the  trap  was  done  away  with.  He 
considered  the  bell-trap  should  be  abolished, 
and  exhibited  an  improvement  on  it  by  Mr. 
Jennings,  in  which  the  bell  was  not  fastened  to 
the  cover.  The  Antill  Trap,  with  two  lips,  was 
also  a decided  improvement  on  the  bell-trap, 
though  likely  to  be  choked  up  with  sediment. 
Gully  traps,  or  syphon  gullies,  were  a vast 
improvement  on  those  already  referred  to, 
being  self-cleansiDg,  with  no  enclosing  angles 
for  the  collection  of  filch,  and  they  were  now 
made  enamelled  inside.  Waste-pipes  of  sinks 
should  never  be  directly  connected  with  the 
drains,  but  made  to  discharge  into  the  open  air, 
over  a gully.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to  have 
a trap  to  the  sink,  because  the  waste-pipe  of  a 
sink  was  always,  after  a little  use,  a foul  pipe. 

If  the  pipe  passed  out  into  the  open  air,  the 
air  entering  the  house  by  its  means  would  carry 
some  amount  of  foulness  with  it,  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  traps  in  the  waste-pipe  im- 
mediately under  the  sink.  The  most  commonly 
used  trap  was  what  was  known  as  the  D-trap, 
or  as  Sir  William  Jenner  had  termed  it,  the 
Double  D ” trap, — a trap  which  dealt  disease 
and  death.  Its  great  defect  was  that  it  was 
not  self-cleansing,  it  being,  in  fact,  a small  cess- 
pool. The  next  improvement  was  the  “ Eclipse” 
trap,  but  it  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  un- 
syphoned by  momentum.  The  simplest  con- 
trivance of  all  was  not  invented  until  all  sorts  of 
complex  things  had  gone  forth  to  the  world, — 
he  referred  to  the  syphon-trap  in  all  its  different 
forms.  Traps  of  this  kind  were  self-cleansing, 
so  long  as  they  fulfilled  the  conditions  for  such 
traps,  and  were  not  too  large  for  the  water 
which  had  to  pass  through  them.  Under  certain 
circumstances  they  acted  as  syphons,  and  several 
devices  had  been  contrived  for  preventing 
syphonage.  Turning  to  the  question  of  water- 
closets,  the  lecturer  produced  the  first  patent 
for  these,  taken  out  by  Alex.  Cunninghame  in 
1775,  containing  what  was  called  the  “re- 
curved ” pipe,  and  which  was  really  a sort  of 
syphon-pipe.  This  early  trap,  however,  was 
displaced  by  the  D-trap,  because  it  was  liable 
to  be  unsyphoned.  The  “ Eclipse  ” trap  was 
also  used  for  water-closets,  and  the  latest  inven- 
tion in  this  direction  was  termed  “ the  Anti-D- 
Trap,’  ’ from  which  the  water  could  not  be  drawn. 

The  lecturer  concluded  by  explaining  the 
different  kinds  of  drain-inlet  and  air-inlet  pipes. 

The  lecture  was  well  illustrated  by  specimens 


lading,  with  legal  and  other  expenses,  will  not  y 

y_.  c-n  ~r”‘  --  the  times  exceed  the  sum  of  1,730Z.  The  builder  is  Mr.  of  water-traps  lent  by  Messrs.  Doulton  and 

He  kings  of  Pergamon.  The  metrical  in- 1 W.  Jones,  of  Gloucester.  J other  manufacturers. 
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PRISON  CONSTRUCTION  IN  GERMANY. 


Some  years  ago  a meeting  took  place  at 
Vienna,  at  which  prison  officials  of  various 
European  countries  discussed  the  general 
principles  of  the  above  question,  with  the 
result  that  it  was  arranged  to  draw  up  within  a 
year’s  time  a scheme  applicable  to  prison  con- 
struction in  general,  which  would  embrace  and 
illustrate  the  various  principles  which  had  stood 
the  test  of  practical  experience.  After  the  task 
was  ended  it  was  resolved  to  print  the  work 
thus  compiled,  and,  from  a statement  made  by 
Herr  Schuster,  one  of  the  editors,  before  the 
Hanover  Architects’  and  Engineers’  Associa- 
tion, it  would  seem  that  the  following  general 
principles  have  been  established  : — 

1.  Site  of  Prisons. — Where  solitary  confine- 
ment is  contemplated  the  buildings  should  be 
arranged  for  not  less  than  200  and  not  more 
than  500  inmates.  It  is  desirable  for  the 
maximum  number  to  be  400,  but  motives  of 
economy  necessitate  the  adoption  of  the  higher 
number. 

2.  Situation  of  Prisons. — It  is  recommended 
to  avoid  the  interior  of  towns  and  situations 
where  building  is  likely  to  be  soon  brought 
close  to  the  site  chosen.  The  neighbourhood  of 
medium-sized  towns  is  a good  locality,  pro- 
vided a railway  station  is  near.  The  building 
should  stand  at  a height  permitting  the  easy 
removal  of  refuse  liquids,  &c.  In  the  preliminary 
surveys  as  to  water  supply  it  is  advisable  to 
count  upon  a quantity  of  22  gallons  daily  per 
inmate  being  necessary.  The  highest  point 
reached  by  underground  water  should  be  at 
least  20  in.  below  the  deepest  portions  of  the 
building. 

3.  Dimensions  of  the  Site. — Within  the  ciroular 
walls  there  should  be  about  100  to  120  acres 
and  outside  a surface  of  sufficient  extent  to  pre- 
vent the  walls  being  too  closely  approached  by 
neighbouring  buildings.  Convenient  sites  for 
the  dwellings  of  officials  have  likewise  to  be 
provided. 

4.  Arrangements  of  the  Building. — The  cells 
are  best  arranged  in  three  wings,  the  fourth 
containing  in  the  lower  portion  the  administra- 
tive offices,  and  in  the  upper  part  the  church. 
The  cells  should  be  of  about  900  cubic  feet 
capacity,  with  windows  6 ft.  6 in.  above  the 
floor. 

Various  indications  are  given  upon  other 
matters  affecting  the  internal  construction  of 
prisons.  It  is  remarked  that  gas  is  more  advan- 
tageous than  petroleum  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses, when  900  cubic  feet  do  not  cost  more  than 
3 cwt.  of  coal. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  useful 
and  deserving  Institution  was  held  at  the 
offices,  21,  New  Bridge-street,  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing last,  Mr.  George  Haward  Trollope,  Presi- 
dent-elect, in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  H.  J.  Wheatley,  read  the 
annual  report,  from  which  we  take  the  follow- 
ing passages  : — 

“ The  Committee,  in  again  meeting  the  donors 
and  subscribers,  are  glad  to  be  able  to  lay  before 
them  a more  favourable  report  than  at  one  time 
seemed  probable.  Owing,  doubtless,  to  the  con- 
tinued depression  in  trade,  there  has  been  a decrease 
of  income  ; nevertheless,  the  sum  received,  in- 
cluding dividends  on  Stock,  amounted  for  the  year 
to  a total  of  6S37.  0s.  2d.  This  sum  was  made  up 
of  287 1.  Is.  6d.  in  annual  subscriptions,  3207.  14s.  6d. 
in  donations  ; and  75 1.  4s.  2d.  in  dividends. 

The  disbursements  during  the  year  consisted  of 
3087.  6s.  8d.  ou  account  of  the  Relief  Fund,  which 
included,  besides  the  pensions,  several  cases  of 
temporary  relief,  which  were  promptly  assisted.  In 
addition,  there  were  the  general  expenses  for  rent, 
printing,  advertising,  secretary's  salary,  collector’s 
commission,  &c.,  amounting  to  9 51.  3s.  7d. 

Referring  to  the  Relief  Fund,  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  Statement  of  Balances  that  the  sum  expended  on 
account  of  this  Fund  was  367 1.  11s.,  while  the 
ordinary  income  to  the  same  arising  from  annual 
subscriptions  and  dividends  amounted  only  to 
2467.  8s.  9d.,  the  balance  of  1217.  2s.  3d.  being  pro- 
vided out  of  the  special  donations  given  at  the  last 
annual  dinner.  Your  Committee  arc,  therefore, 
most  anxious  that  the  regular  income  to  this  useful 
fund  should  be  materially  increased,  and  fully  hope 
the  forthcoming  dinner  will  prove  very  successful 
in  bringing  in  some  permanent  annual  help  to  this 
particular  fund. 

In  July  last,  an  additional  pensioner,  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton, was  elected,  making  a total  of  fifteen*  now 


the  books,  the  males  receiving  25 1.  per  annum,  and 
the  females  207.  per  annum.  Ellen  Kelly  and  Edith 
Friend  are  the  children  at  present  in  the  Orphan 
Working  School  as  wards  of  the  Institution. 

The  annual  dinner  took  place  on  the  24th  of 
March,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  Jas.  Greenwood, 
esq.,  the  President,  in  the  chair.  On  that  occasion 
the  Society  was  materially  assisted  by  the  announce- 
ment of  1737.  12s.  donations  and  subscriptions  to 
the  Relief  Fund,  and  1697.  3s.  6d.  to  the  Orphan 
Fund,  making  a total  of  3427.  15s.  6d. 

Your  commiteee  have  announced  a further  pur- 
chase of  3007.  stock  on  account  of  the  Orphan 
Fund. 

In  conclusion,  the  report  expressed  the 
thanks  of  the  Committee  to  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  JameB  Greenwood,  for  his  .assistance 
during  the  year,  especially  for  his  services  con- 
nected with  the  annual  dinner. 

The  balance-sheets,  signed  by  the  auditors 
(Messrs.  S.  J.  Thacker,  Thos.  Stirling,  and 
Thos.  Bishop),  showed  that  the  Institution  has 
an  invested  fund  of  upwards  of  3,0007.,  while 
there  was  a balance  at  the  banker’s  at  the  end 
of  the  year  of  1777.  16s.  2d. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report  and  balance-sheets,  said  that  during 
the  coming  year  he  would  do  his  utmost  to 
maintain  the  Institution  in  its  present  effective 
and  prosperous  condition.  He  had  great  pleasure 
in  accepting  the  position  of  President  of  the 
Institution  because,  in  1875  (eleven  years  ago), 
his  father  occupied  that  office ; but  at  the  same 
time  he  (the  chairman)  felt  the  responsibilities 
of  the  post,  for  while  in  1875  the  total  income 
of  the  Institution  was  2717.,  it  had  risen 
last  year  to  nearly  7007.  It  would  be  his 
earnest  endeavour  to  make  the  Institution 
equal  to  the  demands  which  might  be  made 
upon  it,  but  they  could  not  disguise  from  them- 
selves the  fact  that  the  trade  of  this  country 
had  for  the  present  fallen  upon  very  evil  times, 
and  he  feared  that  the  number  of  claims  upon 
the  funds  of  the  Institution  were  likely  to 
increase.  With  the  aid  of  the  committee  and 
secretary,  however,  he  had  good  hopes  of  being 
able  to  keep  the  society  in  its  present  state  of 
efficiency. 

Mr.  Edwin  Brooks,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
urged  that  during  the  coming  year  a special 
effort  should  be  made  to  strengthen  the  Relief 
Fund,  upon  which  there  were  likely,  he  was 
afraid,  to  be  many  claims  for  temporary  relief. 

Mr.  Bugg  supported  the  motion,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Roe,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Gilbert,  a vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
James  Greenwood  and  the  other  retiring  officers 
for  their  services  to  the  Institution  during  the 
past  year,  and  Mr.  Greenwood  said  a few  words 
in  reply. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  Mr.  George  Haward 
Trollope  be  the  President  for  the  coming  year ; 
that  Mr.  James  Greenwood  be  elected  vice- 
president  ; that  Messrs.  S.  J.  Thacker,  T.  Stirling, 
and  T.  Bishop  be  re-elected  auditors  for  the  year  ; 
and  that  Messrs.  E.  Brooks,  F.  H.  Burchell, 
W.  D.  Gilbert,  E.  Graystone,  H.  Mason,  H. 
Poston,  C.  Powell,  and  C.  K.  Turpin,  retiring 
members  of  the  committee,  be  re-elected. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Roe,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Gilbert,  Mrs.  Emma  Chapman  was  elected  a 
pensioner  on  the  funds  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Mullett,  in  moving  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  President  for  acting  as  Chairman  of  the 
meeting,  said  that  on  the  completion  of  Mr. 
Trollope’s  term  of  office  the  Institution  will  have 
attained  its  majority. 

Mr.  Poston  seconded  the  motion,  and  in  doing 
so  referred  to  the  late  Mr.  William  Bangs,  who 
was  a warm  friend  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Wheatley,  in  support,  spoke  of  the 
great  benefits  which  the  Institution  had  received 
from  the  services  of  influential  members  of  the 
building  trade  in  the  presidential  chair,  and  the 
motion  having  been  put  and  carried, 

The  President  expressed  his  acknowledgments, 
and  the  meeting  terminated. 


PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  OF 
BUILDERS’  FOREMEN  AND  CLERKS  OI)j 
WORKS. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  old-established  ana; 
useful  Institution  was  held  in  the  Venetian  Chambew 
of  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  Saturday  evenind 
last,  the  Governor  of  the  Institution,  Mr.  Georgd 
Plucknett,  J.P.,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair.  About  23C: 
of  the  members  and  friends  of  tho  Institution  sat: 
down  to  table.  The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic! 
toastshaving  been  heartily  received  (Major  Bruttomi 
Secretary  of  the  Builders’  Benevolent  Institution^ 
responding  for  “The  Army,  Navy,  and  Reserve 
Forces,”  and  incidentally  observing  that  buildersi 
foremen  were  to  the  master-builders  what  the  non-ij 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Army  were  to  then 
regimental  officers), 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toast  of  the! 
evening,  “The  Provident  Institution  of  Buildersu 
Foremon  and  Clerks  of  Works,”  and  said  he  hac:; 
great  pleasure  in  doing  so,  especially  as  h<! 
had  not  to  solicit  the  charitable  assistance  of  thcl 
company,  for  that  was  not  a dinner  for  obtaining! 
funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Institution)] 
but  a social  gathering  of  the  members  and  thenei 
friends.  At  the  same  time,  he  trusted  that  all  wh<lj 
were  eligible  to  become  members  of  the  Institution 
would  join  it.  During  the  forty-four  years  of  itiil 
existence,  it  had  done,  and  was  still  doing,  a very! 
useful  work  in  encouraging  habits  of  providence! 
and  self-help  amongst  builders’  foremen  and  clerk- 
of  works.  With  the  toast  he  coupled  the  name  o:  i 
Mr.  J.  W.  H.  Bedford,  the  Secretary  of  the  Instlt 
tion.  The  toast  having  been  duly  honoured, 

Mr.  Bedford,  in  responding,  said  that  the  Institutj 
tion,  though  not  so  large  as  he  could  wish  to  see  itii 
had  been  the  means  of  doing  a great  deal  of  good} 
Since  its  formation  it  had  been  able,  with  the  helf 
of  its  donors  and  honorary  subscribers,  to  disburse 
upwards  of  6,0007.  in  pensions  and  other  relief  t< 
afflicted  and  suffering  members,  their  widows,  anc 
children. 

Mr.  Derry  next  proposed  “ The  Governor  anc 
Trustees,”  and  tho  Chairman  responded,  expressing 
his  gratification  that  clerks  of  works  and  foremens 
whose  avocations  were  sometimes  thought  to  b' 
antagonistic,  had  yet  6uch  a high  opinion  of  each 
other  that  they  were  able  to  combine  in  the  work  a 
carrying  on  so  useful  an  Institution. 

Mr.  Groome,  in  proposing  “The  Donors  am 
Honorary  Subscribers,”  enlarged  on  the  benefits  os 
the  Institution,  and  asked  for  it  increased  support 
both  in  an  augmentation  of  the  number  of  member* 
and  in  donations  and  subscriptions.  Mr.  Horwooc 
responded. 

Mr.  Rashleigh  proposed  “ The  Directors,  o: 
whose  behalf  Mr.  Groome  replied  ; and  Mr.  Stapletoil 

Sroposed  “ The  Visitors,”  coupled  with  the  name  03 
lr.  Ben  Turner,  who,  in  replying,  urged  the  import 
ance  of  efforts  being  made  to  obtain  more  annue 
subscribers  to  the  funds  of  the  Institution  from  th'. 
foremen  and  clerks  of  works  themselves. 

The  other  toasts  were  “The  Architects  and  Sur 
veyors  ” (proposed  by  Mr.  Merrifield  and  respond®: 
to  by  Mr.  J.  H.  George)  ; “The Builders”  (propose) 
by  Mr.  Ross  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Hall,  of  the  firm  a 
Hall,  Beddall,  & Co.) ; “The  Press”  (proposed  b. 
Mr.  Bedford  and  coupled  with  tho  name  of  th 
representative  of  the  Builder) ; and  “ The  Officen 
of  the  Institution  ” (proposed  from  the  Chair  an. 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Welsh,  the  Treasurer). 

Wo  may  add  that  tho  offices  of  the  Institute 
are  at  No.  9,  Conduit-street,  Regent- street,  wheil 
meetings  are  held  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesday 
in  every  month  at  8 ‘30  p.m. 


1 Sixteen  with  the  one  elected  on  Tuesday  evening  last. 


TJddington  (Lanarkshire). — It  has  been 
decided,  owing  to  the  large  increase  in  the 
congregation,  to  considerably  enlarge  and 
improve  the  parish  church,  and  Mr.  John  B. 
Wilson,  Glasgow,  has  been  instructed  to  prepare 
plans  for  that  purpose.  The  enlargement  will 
take  the  form  of  an  increase  in  length,  and  the 
addition  of  transepts,  as  also  a chancel,  with 
organ-chamber  and  choir-gallery.  The  esti- 
mated cost  will  be  about  3,0007.,  and  the  pro- 
posed increase  will  give  about  450  additional 
, sittings. 


COLONIAL  AND  INDIAN  EXHIBITION.) 

The  following  are  the  detailed  proposals  _f(= 
facilitating  the  visits  of  artisans  to  this  exhibl 
tion,  to  which  we  referred  in  our  last : — 1 

‘ 1 The  mayors  and  principal  authorities  of  near* 
all  the  large  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom  hai 
expressed  their  willingness  to  co-operate  wil 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  Lxeeutir 
President,  with  the  view  of  organising  _ mear. 
whereby  artisans  and  workpeople,  with  their  wm 
and  families,  may  secure  an  opportunity,  duriDg  tl 
present  year,  of  visiting  (as  much  for  purposes  = 
instruction  as  for  entertainment)  the  Colonial  ai 
Indian  Exhibition.  It  is  advisable,  therefore, 
offer  some  guidance  to  the  classes  indicated  as 
their  accommodation  whilst  in  London.  The  ste 
boing  taken  in  the  various  towns  referred  to  are  ti 
establishment  of  clubs,  to  which,  during  the  earb 
months  of  the  present  year,  workpeople  will  peni 
dicaliy  subscribe  small  sums.  At  any  time  war 
1 - i • , . ll-n.  nflni.  flirt  91  (jl  Of  JU 


may  uo  uuu » duiduu  , 

next,  the  members  of  such  clubs  can  withdraw  uk 
subscriptions  (which,  in  certain  cases,  will  be  aid 
by  grants  from  the  donations  of  sympathisers),  a. 
with  members  of  their  families  may  proceed  i 
London  for  one  or  more  days  ; but  in  no  case  c, 
the  stay  in  London  under  tho  terms  of  club  memo^ 
ship  exceed  twelve  days.  The  proprietors  o 
respectable  hotels,  lodging-houses,  &c.,  who  may: 
disposed  to  offer  accommodation  to  the  ciasi 
indicated,  are  requested  to  send  in.—notlate r 
the  30th  of  April,— a statement  to  the  official  ag*. 
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of  the  Royal  Commission,  at  the  City  offices,  96, 
London- wall,  London,  E.C.,  specifying  in  detail  the 
sum  they  will  be  prepared  to  charge  per  head  for 
bed,  breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea  or  supper,  for  adults 
and  for  children,  for  one  or  more  days,  not  exceed- 
ing twelve.  After  due  inquiries  have  been  made  as 
to  the  respectability  of  applicants,  their  names  and 
addresses,  and  tho  rates  they  propose  to  charge,  will 
be  printed  in  a list  which  will  bo  supplied  to  all 
local  clubs.  The  applicants  will  be  deemed  to  agree 
to  make  only  such  charges  as  are  indicated  in  their 
letter  of  application.  Any  complaints  made  to  the 
Royal  Commission  by  visitors  will  be  inquired  into  ; 
and,  if  they  be  well  founded,  the  names  of  those 
persons  who  have  given  grounds  for  such  complaints 
will  be  removed  from  the  list,  with  an  intimation  of 
the  reasons  for  such  a course  of  procedure.  Each 
member  of  a club  will  be  supplied  with  a ticket 
properly  vouched  by  the  exhibition  and  the  local 
authorities  as  a means  of  identification  and  as  a 
proof  of  his  right  to  the  special  terms  indicated  on 
the  lists  supplied.  The  Royal  Commission  limits  its 
responsibility  to  all  parties  to  the  action  above 
lescribed.” 


COMPETITIONS.— MONET  DEPOSITS. 
Sib, — You  referred,  in  a paragraph  of  your 
ast  issue  [p.  296],  to  the  increasing  habit  of 
>romoters  of  competitions  demanding  money 
lepoflits.  Leaving  out  of  notice,  just  now,  the 
'eal  question  of  the  advantages  or  disadvan- 
ages  of  such  a practice,  I would  suggest  the 
ollowing  modifications  : — 

1.  The  advertisement  asking  for  designs  should 
tate  the  title  of  the  proposed  work,  the  amount 
f the  premiums,  the  time  for  the  delivery  of 
he  plans,  and  the  amount  of  the  deposit 
squired  from  each  competitor. 

2.  The  conditions  of  the  competition  should 
e supplied  free  to  all  intending  competitors, 
nd  should  state  clearly  all  information  as  to 
he  general  conduct  of  such  competition. 

3-  The  deposit  would  be  payable  for  the 
etailed  information,  plan  of  site,  statistics  of 
xommodation  required,  &c.,  and  such  should, 
l course,  be  complete  and  worthy  of  the 
sposit. 

By  this  arrangement  I think  there  would  be 
ttle  chance  of  “ buying  a pig  in  a poke,”  and 
the  advertisement,  conditions,  and  informa- 
an  were  what  each  ought  to  be,  it  is  pro- 
ible  that  the  deposit  system, — if  kept  within 
asonable  limits,— might  tend  to  raise  the  level 
competitions.  H.  F.  K. 

***  We  quite  concur  in  the  suggestions  of  our 
rrespondent.  What  we  so  strongly  object  to 
the  request  for  a deposit  before  giving  any 
formation  whatever.  We  may  note  here  that, 
long  other  points,  information  ought  always 
be  given  as  to  whether  the  promoters  of  the 
mpetition  intend  to  employ  a professional 
viser  or  assessor,  as  a large  number  of  archi- 
;ts  have  pledged  themselves  not  to  compete 
iJept  under  that  condition. 


THAMES  RIVER  NUISANCE. 

-;3ib,— In  reference  to  a previous  letter  on 
s subject,  in  the  Builder  for  Feb.  14,  1885, 
>>  the  condition  of  the  waters  of  the  River 
lames,  I take  the  opportunity  of  intimating 
following  experimental  observations  on  them 
:ij  autumn. 

■luring  about  three  weeks  last  October  and 
vember,  the  specific  gravities  and  tempera- 
<28  of  the  water  were  taken  every  morning 
mt  eight  o’clock,  at  the  Embankment,  near 
firing-cross,  as  also  its  reaction  and  sensible 
qdition. 

or  tho  third  week  in  October,  the  mean 
gr.  was  "997  and  mean  temperature  48  deg. 

■ ir.,  taste  fresh,  muddy,  air  46  deg.  Fahr., 
ids  chiefly  easterly. 

i or  the  fourth  week  in  October  the  mean 
gr.  was  l'OOO,  mean  temperature  47'2  deg. 
Ir.,  taste  fresh,  muddy,  air  above  43'7  deg. 
.ijjr.,  winds  north-westerly. 

:i;or  the  first  week  in  November  the  sp.  gr. 
V998,  temperature  45  5 deg.  Fahr.,  muddy, 
taste  ditto,  air  over  44‘2  deg.  Fahr.,  winds 
,.erly.  Litmus  paper  was  neutral  in  the 
hr,  but  always  acid  in  the  air.  It  would 
^ar,  therefore,  that  the  river  water  was  land 
F,  q«ite  sweet  and  fresh,  and  fit  for  house- 
1 UBe  but  for  the  light  mud  floating  in  it. 
was  not  salt  or  brackish,  so  that  the  sea 


was  gradually  diminishing  as  the  winter  season 
was  approaching,  and  the  temperatures  cf  the 
draining  soils  were  being  reduced  to  that  of  the 
winter  atmospheres. 

The  litmus  paper  test  showed  that  the  waters 
were  neutral  in  reaction,  while  that  in  the  aii 
was  always  found  to  be  markedly  acid  in  proxi- 
mity above  it.  Light  mud  was  always  de- 
posited for  about  1 in.  in  depth  by  every 
recession  of  the  flow,  and  was  of  the  usual 
organic  description,  denoted  by  its  flocculent 
gummy  character,  but  it  emitted  no^putrefac- 
tive  odour. 

The  air  over  the  river  was  generally  more 
foggy  than  further  up  the  streets,  and  exhibited 
no  character  in  the  spectroscope,  was  destitute 
of  ozone,  and  was  saturated  with  moisture. 

The  prevailing  winds  were  from  all  quarters 
of  the  compass,  but  north-east,  east,  and  south- 
east were  more  felt  than  the  others,  at  the 
Charing-cross  bend  of  the  river,  and  they  made 
the  air  colder  in  the  mornings  than  the  water 
temporarily  below  them  at  that  situation. 

The  very  light  specific  gravity  of  the  water 
shows  that  little  soluble  mineral  matter  is  taken 
up  by  the  river  passing  through  London,  or  by 
drainage  from  the  contiguous  streams  along  its 
course  in  the  country  westerly  of  the  City. 

This  flocculent  mud  appears  different  from 
the  mud  of  a river  in  the  open  country,  and  is 
readily  identified  with  muds  deposited  at 
months  of  harbours  or  large  ports,  being 
adherent  and  miscible,  indicating  its  source 
from  animal  decomposition.  Its  lightness  will 
therefore  prevent  its  being  deposited  in  the 
centre  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  where  the  current 
is  the  strongest,  and  it  will  be  driven  to  the 
sides  of  the  stream,  where  they  are  milder. 

It  will  then  become  embayed  in  quiet  creeks 
and  shores,  and  will  only  there  get  time  to 
settle,  and  so  will  be  found  most  abundant  on 
the  sides  of  the  river  when  left  bare  by  the 
receding  tides. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  ascertain  by  experi- 
mental observation  how  far  down  the  river  this 
sheet  of  fresh  water  usually  extends,  and  it 
would  also  be  useful  to  find  out  the  depth  of 
this  fresh  water  layer  at  Charing  Cross  and 
other  places  above  and  below  it, — say  at  Kew 
and  Greenwich. 


January,  1886. 


W.  G.  Black,  F.R.M.Soc. 


SIGNALS  OF  DISTRESS  IN 
PROFESSIONAL  CIRCLES. 

Sir, — I have  just  beheld  with  equal  surprise 
and  regret  a sad  proof  that  the  present  depres- 
sion is  beginning  to  tell  upon  professional  men 
so  severely  as  to  drive  them  to  adopt  methods 
of  attracting  public  notice  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  left  to  the  tradesmen  alone  to  profit  by ; 
much  as  a keen  winter  drives  the  birds  to  our 
window-sills  for  crumbs. 

Between  Dalston  Junction  and  Broad-street 
I have  noticed  near  the  railway  a large  block 
of  buildings  in  progress,  adorned  with  the  usual 
big,  bold,  black  board  announcing  who  the 
builder  is  and  where  he  is  to  be  found  ; but  lo  ! 
equally  conspicuous  on  another  big,  bold,  black 
board  were  two  by  no  means  unknown  names 
of  members  of  the  architectural  profession 
bracketed  together  as  “ joint  architects.” 

I am  so  sorry  that  these  gentlemen  should 
be  driven  to  this.  If  you  think  well  of  starting 
a subscription  for  their  relief  my  mite  is  ready, 
but  only  on  condition  that  the  black  board  be 
hauled  down. 

A Fellow  of  the  Institute. 


DOMESTIC  FIREPLACES. 

Sir, — With  five  years’  start  of  Mr.  Pridgin  Teale 
in  the  use  of  what  he  calls,  in  his  admirable  paper 
[p.  2S5,  ante],  the  “ Economiser,”  I am  glad  to 
be  able  to  testify  to  the  advantages  of  it.  Ten 
years  ago,  when  moving  into  a new  house,  I 
adopted  the  idea  which  had  occurred  to  me  of 
applying  a vertical  plate  as  he  now  describes  to 
close  the  aperture  below  the  front  bars  of  the 
fireplace,  and  thus  convert  the  space  below  the 
grate  into  a kind  of  box  or  chamber  as  an  improve- 
ment on  placing  a flat  plate  on  grate  at  bottom  of 
fireplace,  or  on  the  so-called  slow-combustion  stoves 


cular-fronted  ordinary  register  stove,  it  was  soon 
requisitioned  into  the  bedroom.  There,  in  addition 
to  other  advantages,  that  of  quiet  was  appreciated. 
In  certain  stages  of  illness  the  scraping  up  of  the 
hearth,  the  knocking  and  noises  in  connexion  with 
the  daily  cleaning  of  a stove,  are  very  unpleasant. 
These,  with  the  use  of  the  vertical  plate,  were  re- 
duced to  a minimum,  and  the  stove  could  be  allowed 
to  go  several  days  if  required  without  the  ashes 
being  removed.  The  plate  was  soon  asked  for  in 
the  nursery  and  school-room.  Eight  or  nine  years 
ago  I applied  it  at  my  district  office  ; some  six  years 
ago  it  was  fitted  to  the  fireplaces  of  my  offices  here  ; 
and  when  I removed  to  a fresh  residence  three  years 
ago,  I had  it  fitted  all  through  the  house,  including 
to  both  kitcheners. 

I have  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  recommending 
these  plates  to  stove- makers,  particularly  at  exhi- 
bitions, and  am  glad  to  find  that  some  makers  now 
make  them  of  cast  iron,  to  fit  their  stoves.  When 
made  of  wrought  iron,  they  should  be  of  fender- 
plate,  sheet-iron  not  being  stout  enough.  They  are 
adaptable  to  any  form  of  stove. 

In  another  point  Mr.  Teale  urges  a large  grate  or 
bottom  to  tho  fireplace.  I entirely  concur.  Small 
grates,  and  the  lessening  of  large  ones  with  fire- 
bricks or  otherwise,  is  always  to  be  avoided,  on 
account  of  the  increased  draught.  A small  fire  can 
be  easily  kept  in  a largo  fireplace,  while  it  is 
difficult  to  keep  any  in  a small  ono. 

The  vertical  bars  he  recommends  are  doubtless 
good,  and  I find  can  be  obtained  through  an  iron- 
monger, of  cast  iron,  to  fit  inside  bars  of  circular- 
fronted  fireplaces,  but  there  are  not  as  yet  many 
wholesale  houses  who  supply  them  in  London. 

As  regards  sides  and  back  of  fireplace,  I remem- 
ber a very  good  effect  being  produced  by  lining  them 
about  1 in.  thick  with  plumbago,  the  materials  of 
some  old  crucibles.  A capital  heat  was  obtained. 

The  leaning  forward  of  tho  back  plate  over  the 
fire  is  another  good  point  tending  to  assist  in 
keeping  tho  heat  of  the  fire  where  it  should  be, 
viz.,  in  the  fireplace,  instead  of  up  the  chimney. 
The  good  old  stoves  provided  for  this  by  regu- 
lating the  register  from  the  front,  without  having 
to  use  tongs  or  soil  the  bands,  as  is  unfortunately 
tho  case  with  most  new  stoves. 

Robert  P.  Notley. 

85,  BueHerslury,  E.C.,  Feb.  17,  1886. 


SURVEYORS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Sir, — Could  any  reader  of  the  Builder  give  me 
information  respecting  examinations  for  land  sur- 
veyors in  New  Zealand  ? Where  and  how  are  they 
conducted,  and  is  it  a necessary  qualification  for 
candidates  to  have  been  previously  articled  in  an 
engineer’s  or  surveyor’s  office  ? Also,  what  are  the 
subjects  for  examination?  H.  H.  P. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH 
EXHIBITION,  1884. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  paragraph  from  Invention, 
in  your  issue  of  the  20th  inst.,  complaining  that 
the  special  certificates  awarded  at  the  Health 
Exhibition  of  18S4  have  not  yet  reached  the  exhi- 
bitors, we  think  it  only  just  to  the  committee  to 
state  that  we  received  our  certificates  three  weeks 
ago.  Banner  Brothers. 

Billiter-square,  E.C. 


‘with  solid  bottoms,  and  was  well  satisfied  with  the 

.:,:r  brought  up  by  the  tides  must  lie  at  the  resu^-  The  immediate  effects  were  less  combustion, 
3m  of  the  river,  if  it  comes  up  to  the  less  requirecl  attention  to  tiro,  greater  warmth  in 
lankment  at  Charing-cross  at  all  ! ™om’  Particularly  to  the  feet>  less  draught  along 

ie  temperatures  of  the  water  were  at  that 1 ?00r+i  aD<\the  fhafber  forming  a convenient  place 
l of  tho  j i • i ,,  ,,  aG  i for  the  ashes  to  drop  into,  consequent  cleanliness 

or  tfle  day  always  found  higher  than  those  and  tidiness. 

10  air  a the  same  place,  but  the  difference  After  trial  in  dining-room,  where  there  was  a cir- 


PRO VINCI AL  NEWS. 

Accrington. — At  a meeting  of  the  Accrington 
and  Church  Outfall  Sewerage  Board,  held  on 
the  4th  inst-,  the  Clerk  reported  the  result 
of  an  interview,  held  by  a deputation  from  the 
Board,  with  Mr.  Petre  respecting  the  purchase 
of  Coppy  Clough  site  for  sewage  purification 
works.  The  deputation  had  agreed  to  purchase 
the  site  for  5,000?.  This  was  considered  very 
satisfactory,  as  it  was  300?.  less  than  was  first 
asked,  and  Mr.  Petre  also  agreed  to  add  nearly 
another  acre  of  land.  A satisfactory  arrange- 
ment was  also  come  to  for  the  lease  of  a plot  of 
land  between  the  sewage  site  and  the  canal  for 
wharfage  purposes.  The  report  was  approved 
and  adopted.  At  the  same  meeting  the  engi- 
neer submitted  complete  plans  and  estimates 
for  the  proposed  outfall  sewers  and  purification 
works,  his  estimate  for  these  purposes  being 
22,767 1.  It  was  resolved  to  apply  to  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  powers  to  borrow 
28,000?.,  the  difference  being  made  up  by  cost 
of  site  and  legal  expenses.  The  engineer  for 
the  works  is  Mr.  E.  Knowles,  C.E.,  Accrington. 

Haverfordwest. — The  new  Sunday  Schools  in 
connexion  with  the  St.  Thomas’s  Church  have 
just  been  completed  by  Mr.  W.  Reynolds,  of 
Haverfordwest,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker. 
The  main  room  is  42  ft.  by  32  ft.,  and  the  four 
class-rooms  20  ft.  by  14  ft.  each.  The  walls  are 
of  local  stone,  and  the  roofs  open-timbered  and 
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elated.  The  cost  has  been  about  7001.,  and  the 
accommodation  provided  is  for  308. 

Knutsford. — New  premises  for  the  Post-office 
authorities  were  opened  at  Knutsford  last 
Monday.  The  new  buildings  have  a frontage 
to  King-street  of  50  ft.,  and  are  designed  on 
Old  English  type,  of  which  so  many  examples 
are  to  be  found -in  Chester  and  throughout 
the  county.  The  front  external  walls  have 
for  their  main  feature  a series  of  large  brick 
piers  carried  from  base  course  to  cornice, 
terminating  at  the  front  in  three  over- 
hanging gables,  the  windows  to  the  first  floor 
being  projecting  oriels.  The  size  of  the  Post- 
office  is  32  ft.  by  17  ft.  The  facing  bricks  and 
terra-cotta  work  have  been  supplied  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Edwards,  of  Ruabon  ; and  the  works  have 
been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Henry  Pemberton,  of 
Knutsford,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  W.  Owen,  of  Man- 
chester. 
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if  possible,  be 


^r*ven  trough  such  soft  earth  into 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Lancashire. — The  Church  of  St.  David,  Haigh, 
Lancashire,  built  by  a most  useful  pioneer  of 
the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture,  T.  M.  Rick- 
man, is  about  as  dreary  a building  inside  and 
ont  as  could  well  be  found.  The  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford and  Balcarres  having  promised  a subscrip- 
tion of  5001.,  and  other  gifts  coming  in,  it  is 
now  proposed  to  build  a chancel,  vestries,  and 
organ-chamber,  form  a baptistery,  and  make 
other  improvements  to  render  the  church  more 
fitting  for  divine  worship.  The  father  of  the 
present  Earl  was  a large  subscriber  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Elizabeth,  built  a few  years  ago 

in  this  parish. The  Church  of  Holy  Trinity, 

Parkfield,  Middleton,  Lancashire,  a poor  speci- 
men of  Modern  Gothic,  but  which  has  hearty 
services  and  good  congregations,  has  taken  a 
step  forward  in  the  direction  of  internal  im- 
provement. Common  deal  benches  have  been 
removed  to  make  way  for  oaken  choir-stalls 
and  prayer-desks.  There  is  also  arcaded  panel- 
ling against  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the 
chancel,  and  additions  to  the  organ  front. 
Further  improvements  are  in  contemplation. 

St.  Anne’s,  Brindle  Heath,  which  is  a little 

chapel  of  ease  to  St.  Thomas  Pendleton,  has 
lately  been  adorned  by  an  oaken  reredos,  with 
flanking  arcading  on  the  east  wall,  north  and 
south  of  the  altar.  From  the  central  part 
oaken  pillars  spring,  carrying  an  arch  over  the 
east  window',  which,  heretofore,  was  plain  and 
bare.  The  panels  of  the  reredos  proper  con- 
tain a cross  and  other  sacred  symbols.  The  six 
panels  of  the  arcading  have  been  decorated  by 
paintings  of  plants,  executed  by  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne.  The  cost  of  the  whole  has 
been  defrayed  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Heywood,  who 
is  warden,  and  resides  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  Medland  Taylor,  of  Manchester,  is  architect 
for  all  the  above-mentioned  works. 

Bestwood  (Notts). — Of  late  years  a colliery 
village  has  sprung  up  at  Bestwood,  on  the 
estate  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Alban’s.  The  church 
is  a mile  and  a half  away,  and  the  school  is  the 
only  building  in  which  a service  can  he  held. 
A mission  church  has,  therefore,  been  pro- 
jected by  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Hawthorne,  the  vicar, 
and  it  is  to  be  built  at  once.  The  Duke  of 
St.  Alban’s  gi^es  the  site  and  600L,  and  the 
Colliery  Company  gives  also  6001.  A simple 
brick  building  is  proposed,  so  planned  as  to  be 
suitable  for  lectures  and  parish  gatherings  of 
various  kinds.  Mr.  Medland  Taylor,  of  Man- 
chester, is  the  architect. 

London. — St.  James’s  Church  (Minor),  Gar- 
lick-hill,  has  been  entirely  redecorated  by  Messrs. 
Campbell,  Smith,  & Campbell,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  Francis  Chambers,  architect. 

Carmarthen. — A new  church  to  seat  300  adults 
is  to  be  built  near  Carmarthen  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  J.  Buckley  Wilson,  architect,  Swansea. 


The  New  Surrey  Chapel  Buildings. — 

The  erection  of  the  new  Surrey  Chapel,  in 
Blackfriars-road,  is  about  to  be  commenced. 
The  site  of  the  new  chapel  is  only  a few 
yards  distant  from  that  which  it  is  to  suc- 
ceed. Three  properties  on  the  east  side 
of  Blackfriars  - road  have  been  purchased  to 
clear  the  site  for  the  new  building,  including 
the  premises  now  occupied  as  Turkish  Baths. 
The  building  will  have  a frontage  of  54  ft.  to 


K___=1  solid  ground  below.  They  have  thus 
been  made  to  penetrate  several  feet  through 
the  hardest  clay  or  gravel.  They  cannot 
be  driven  into  pure  sand,  as  the  force  of 
the  blow  is  not  spent  in  producing  penetra- 
tion, but  is  spread  downward  in  a conical 
form  through  the  body  of  the  sand  so  as  to 
give  complete  resistance  to  the  blow.  The 
effect  of  pure,  fine  gravel  in  resisting  the  pene- 
tration of  apile  is  somewhat  similar,  in  proportion 
to  its  fineness.  In  making  the  foundations  for  the 
high-level  bridge  at  Newcastle,  piles  were  driven 
through  40  ft.  of  mixed  sand  aud  gravel,  so  as 
to  rest  upon  the  rock.  A pile  so  driven  would 
bear  150  tons  for  several  days  without  sign  of 
failure.  Holes  have  been  made  in  rock  in  order 
to  receive  the  feetof  piles.  It  is  considered  that 
a pile  is  well  driven  when  it  will  stand  thirty 
blows  of  a ram  weighing  800  lb.,  with  a fall  of 
5 ft.,  without  sinking  more  than  one-fifth  of  an 
inch.  The  safe  load  upon  a pile  that  is  driven 
in  firm  ground  may  be  taken  to  be  1,000  lb.  per 
square  inch  of  the  head  of  the  pile,  but  in  soft 
ground  this  must  depend  upon  the  degree  of 
resistance  wbioh  it  affords, — about  200  lb.  per 
inch  being  generally  reckoned  upon  in  practice. 
With  regard  to  the  actual  capacity  of  the  pile 
to  carry  weight,  looking  upon  it  as  a square 
column  of  timber,  and  allowing  that  such  a 
column  might,  if  fixed  above  ground,  be  safely 
loaded  to  one-tenth  of  its  breaking-weight,  the 
pile  (being  surrounded  by  earth)  may  be  loaded 
to  one-fifth  of  the  breaking-weight.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  breaking-weight  of  wet 
timber  is  only  about  half  that  of  timber  that  is 
dry, — a8  in  the  case  of  a wooden  stanchion  or 
story-post.  Therefore,  the  safe  load  upon  a 
pile  is  practically  the  same  as  that  upon  a 
stanchion  of  similar  length  and  section.  No 
account  is  taken  of  any  direct  support  to  a 
building  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  earth 
that  is  between  the  piles. 

The  best  material  practically  available  for 
piles  is  elm,  both  on  account  of  its  toughness 
under  the  blows  of  the  ram  and  of  its  durability. 
Some  of  the  piles  under  old  London  Bridge 
were  of  this  wood.  Elm  is  one  of  the  few 
kinds  of  timber  in  which  the  sap-wood  appears 
to  be  of  equal  durability  with  the  heart.  It 
should  be  used  green.  American  elm  has  been 
largely  used,  but  Memel  timber  is  most  gene- 
rally employed.  Whole  timbers  from  9 in.  to 
18  in.  square  are  available,  or  half-timbers 
which  are  made  by  dividing  the  square  balks 
into  two  pieces  longitudinally.  When  the 
ground  is  hard  it  is  necessary  to  fit  a ring  of 
wrought-iron  round  the  head  of  each  pile  to 
prevent  splitting,  and  also  to  put  a wrought- 
iron  or  cast-iron  shoe,  either  pointed  or  chisel 
shaped,  at  the  foot  to  enable  it,  to  penetrate  the 
eaith. 

The  application  of  piling  to  the  various  pur- 
poses for  which  foundations  require  to  be  made 
in  Boft  earth  or  under  water  is  a subject  of 
great  extent  and  variety  ; but,  in  general,  these 
foundations  are  made  by  the  use  of  bearing 
piles  of  whole  timbers  which  carry  the  whole 
weight  of  the  structure.  Sheeting  piles  made  of 
half-timbers  are  used  either  in  the  making  of  a 
cofferdam  to  keep  out  the  water  during  con- 
struction, or  as  a permanent  enclosure  of  the 
area  in  which  the  bearing-piles  have  been 
driven.  The  bearing-piles  are  usually  placed  in 
pairs  along  the  course  of  a wall,  or  in  groups 
under  large  piers,  or  under  the  foundation  of  a 
tower  or  chimney-shaft,  the  tops  of  the  piles 
being  cut  off  level  to  receive  planking  to  carry 
the  brickwork  or  masonry.  It  is  not  usual  to 
drive  the  piles  much  closer  together  than  3 ft. 
between  their  centres,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to 
disturb  the  soil  around  them  more  than  is 
necessary.  In  the  case  of  a group  of  piles  that 
are  intended  to  carry  a massive  base,  the  soft 
earth  may  be  cleared  away  for  some  3 ft.  below 
the  level  of  the  heads,  and  the  space  so  found 
may  be  filled  with  concrete  on  which  the  plank- 
ing can  be  placed.  The  concrete  best  fitted  for 
use  in  important  works  under  water  is  that 
which  is  made  by  first  mixing  sand  and  a good 
hydraulic  lime  into  a paste  or  mortar,  and 
then  adding  the  broken  stone  or  gravel.  In 
France,  where  material  so  compounded  is 


the  first  instance,  “guide”  piles  at  the  angles 
and  at  intervals  between  them,  and  tying  these 
piles  together  by  horizontal  timbers  fixed  on 
both  sides  of  them.  The  ordinary  piles  are 
then  driven  between  them,  beginning  in  each 
case  close  to  a guide  - pile,  and  making  the 
chisel-shaped  shoe  of  the  sheeting  pile  with  the 
edge  inclined,  so  that  it  has  a tendency  to  press 
towards  the  guide-pile  as  it  descends.  In  the 
centre  of  each  space  a pile  which  exactly  fits  the  i 
opening  that  is  left  is  driven  so  as  to  complete  i 
the  inclosure  at  that  spot.  The  swelling  of  the  • 
timber  through  being  soaked  with  the  water 
suffices  to  make  the  sheeting  sufficiently  tight. 

Cast-iron  piles  driven  in  the  ordinary  way 
have  been  used,  a wooden  block  being  placed  1 
between  the  ram  and  the  head  of  the  pile  to  * 
prevent  danger  of  fracture  from  the  blow.  Such  i 
a block  or  “ dolly  ” has  often  to  be  used  in  order  ; 
to  transmit  the  blow  from  the  ram  down  to  a i 
pile  that  is  lower  than  the  base  of  the  machine. 
The  loss  of  effective  power  is  very  considerable.  . 
Cast-iron  plates  have  also  been  used  where  the  ; 
object  was  to  inclose  a waterway  or  space  rather  r 
than  to  carry  a building. 
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Blackfriars-road,  and  will  extend  to  a depth 

eastward  of  96  ft.  The  cost  of  the  new  chapel  ! largely  used,  it  is  called  hdton 
and  schools  in  connexion  is  estimated  at  | In  forming  the  inclosure  round  such  a foun- 


Wood-carving  : Practically,  Theoretically,  and  c 
Historically  considered.  By  Fred  Miller.  : 
London:  Wyman  & Sons. 

nHE  book  so  entitled  covers  a great, 
deal  of  ground  and  raises  a multi-  i 
tude  of  questions  touching  the  philo- ) 
sophy  of  art  in  its  widest  sense,  into  thei' 
discussion  of  which  we  cannot  now  afford  '< 
space  to  follow  the  author.  Mr.  Miller  isi 
known  to  be  an  experienced  and  acoom-  i 
plished  worker  in  many  of  the  by  - paths  i 
of  art,  possessed  of  quick  sympathies  and  a 
facility  of  exposition  which  is  not  given  tot 
every  practical  artist.  His  subject  is  one  oft 
engrossing  interest,  and  the  field  it  offers  is  f 
almost  unexplored.  We  cannot  but  regret,1 
therefore,  that  he  has  treated  it  in  a partial: 
and  somewhat  discursive  fashion  ; sayingv 
many  things  which  might  well  have  been? 
left  unsaid,  and  omitting  much  which  is 
essential  to  an  adequate  treatment  of  the. art: 
and  mystery  of  carving  in  wood.  He  is  a 
declared  Goth,  and  expends  some  energy  in 
attacking  certain  forms  of  art  with  which  hel 
has  but  an  imperfect  sympathy,  and  he  fallal 
into  the  common  error  of  attempting  to  exalte 
the  craft  of  which  he  undertakes  the  elucida-1: 
tion  by  unfair  depreciation  of  its  rivals,  goingr 
so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  “flaunting,  brazen/ 
splendour  of  stucco  and  carton  pierre.”  The 
hand,  as  he  truly  says,  is  the  only  perfeola 
machine  for  artistic  expression,  but  the  hand  I 
can  surely  express  itself  as  effectually  in  a 
plastic  material  as  in  the  more  refractory  oak; 
Nor  can  we  see  that  moulded  is  of  necessityii 
more  “ aggressive  ” than  carved  ornament.: 
Both  may  be  overdone,  and  one  may,  in  such 
circumstances,  be  as  reasonably  accused  of 
“ bragian  boldness  ” as  the  other.  This  is,  how-) 
ever,  by  the  way.  The  main  purport  of  thet 
book  is  to  recommend  the  art  of  carving  jn 
wood,  to  mark  out  the  lines  upon  which  its 
study  should  proceed,  and  to  explain  the  mei. 
chanical  processes  incident  to  its  practice  and 
the  several  tools  and  appliances  required  bj 
the  carver.  All  this  is  done  earnestly,  intelli-3, 
gently,  and  according  to  knowledge,  and  w< 
confidently  commend  the  result  to  the  student, 
and  amateur.  The  opinions  expressed  on  the 
relative  value  of  various  phases  of  the  ar . 
may  be  read  to  be  “ weighed  and  considered,’;: 
as  Bacon  recommends.  Mr.  Miller  has  electee, 
for  a certain  school  and  cannot  bring  himseli 
to  tolerate  any  other.  Classic  art  is  with  hin 
effete,  and  the  methods  of  the  artists  of  th 
Italian  Renaissance  little  short  of  immoral 
We  would  plead  for  a somewhat  broader  viev 
of  the  subject,  and  will  even  confess  that  wt 
are  unable  to  see  with  his  eyes  the  wickedned. 
of  mixing  up  animal  and  vegetable  forms  nj 
purely  ornamental  designs  as  the  Renaissance 
artists  did,  or  the  essential  difference  in  then 
use  of  such  ornamental  opportunities  and  thos 
“gorgons,  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire”  of  tbt 
Mediaeval  carvers,  which  are  often  allied  an 
interwoven  with  their  works.  Of  the  censut 
with  which  he  visits  the  realistic  school  C, 
Grinling  Gibbons  we  make  no  complaint,  an,1 
wo  are  not  quite  sure  that  some  of  the  moder 
work  which  the  author  commends 
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in  iorming  uie  inciosure  rounu  suen  a,  iuuu-  ” , , , 

dation  the  sheet  piling  is  put  in  by  driving,  in  , approaching  Gibbons’s  type  a little  too  c J 
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The  infinite  variety  and  endless  play  of  fancy 

idenced  by  the  best  Gothic  work  is  scarcely 
fficiently  insisted  upon,  and  we  cannot  help 
sling  that  some  of  the  examples  given  by 
r.  Miller,  without  reprehension,  are  mechanical, 
11,  and  inartistic  to  the  last  degree,  “ as  dead 
leaves  in  December,  without  one  tender  touch 
one  warm  stroke  ” in  their  composition. 

The  illustrations  are  the  least  satisfactory 
rt  of  the  book.  We  cannot  honestly  com- 
md  the  selection  when  we  remember  the 
ialth  of  available  examples.  They  are 
irsely  rendered,  and  they  do  not  by  any 
tans  give  expression  to  those  special  charac- 
istics  which  differentiate  carving  in  wood, 
e German  examples  are  the  best,  and  show 
what  excellence  this  charming  form  of  art  is 
>able,  and  in  what  direction  the  student  must 
ik  success. 

iVe  are  sorry  to  appear  to  speak  disparagingly 
a book  which,  although  not  without  certain 
>rtcomings,  should  find  its  way  into  the 
ids  of  every  carver  in  wood,  if  only  for  the 
ind  instruction  it  conveys  as  to  methods  of 
rking  and  the  interesting  aesthetic  questions 
ich  it  raises.  But  Mr.  Miller  has  not  done 
iself  justice  in  this  hasty  and  imperfect 
atment  of  a noble  subject,  for  a more 
isfactory  elucidation  of  which  he  possesses 
ny  qualifications. 

Sculpture  Antique  : Origines,  Description , 
Classification  des  Monuments  de  I'Sgypte  et 
le  la  Grece.  Par  Adrien  Wagnon.  Avec  10 
Ranches.  Paris : Rothschild.  1885. 

Wagnon  has  done  well  in  dedicating  his 
k to  M.  G.  Perrot.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
ingle  page  without  recognising  the  inBpira- 
i of  the  “ Histoire  de  l’Art  dans  l’Antiquite  ” 
;ch,  in  its  three  successive  volumes,  we  have 
from  time  to  time  occasion  to  notice.  Both 
ters  find  that  when  they  come  to  the  detailed 
systematic  comparison  of  the  art  of  Egypt 
Greece  what  strikes  them  is  rather  contrast 

0 analogy,  and  both  point  for  the  solution  of 
problem  to  the  diverse  character  of  physical 
figuration  and  climate  in  the  two  countries, 
pt  is  the  country  of  level  plains,  of  a vast 
r,  of  intense  protracted  heat:  hence  it 
lght  forth  a people  laborious,  monotonous, 
lervative,  who  in  turn  created  an  art 
sive,  monumental,  realistic,  unimaginative, 
ace  was  a land  of  hills,  of  sea,  of  keen  wind 

1 clear  sunlight ; its  children  were  a people 
[/arriors,  navigators,  climbers,  adventurers  ; 
j art  was  vital,  pliant,  ideal,  individual. 

P 18  Wagnon’s  constant  text,  nor  can  we 
ut  a novel  one,  but  he  drives  it  home  by 
iul  illustration;  he  compares  such  statues  as 
of  the  Egyptian  “scribe”  and  the  Greek 
olio  ” of  Tenea,  and  by  thus  choosing  menu- 
s'* * * * * * * 8 * * * supposed  to  be  analogous,  and  indeed 
rficially  so,  he  emphasises  more  cogently 
jfundamental  sub-surface  contrasts.  The 

is  one  that  can  scarcely  fail  to  suggest 
ti  to  both  artist  and  archaeologist.  It  has  a 
<good  plates,  and  many  more  excessively 
bnes. 

\ ical  Problems  and  Lines  for  Working  Draw- 
is  useful  in  the  Workshop.  Manchester : 

:el  Heywood  & Son.  London:  Simpkin, 
Wshall,  & Co. 

•little  book  has  been  compiled  for  the  use 
linking  men.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
1 suited  to  the  drawing-office  than  the  work- 
J Working  men,  as  a rule,  leave  to  the 
.thtsmen  euch  subjects  as  the  considera- 
' f “ lines  used  in  geometrical  construction,” 
yrficial  forms  or  figures  bounded  by  right 
Haight  lines,”  finding  “the  points  through 
the  curve  of  a Grecian  cyma  recta  is 
It,”  and  such  like  matters.  We  quite 
fejthise,  however,  with  the  desire  of  the 
clers  of  this  volume  to  lead  workmen  to 
g mo.re  intelligent  interest  in  their  work, 
Rrtainly  there  is  nothing  in  the  volume  in 
L. )n  beyond  the  reach  of  any  man  gifted 
«noderate  industry  and  a fair  share  of 
; The  elucidation  of  the  different 
; m8  is  rendered  easier  by  a large  number 
jd  illustrations,  and  whether  used  in  the 
^ig-office  or  workshop,  the  little  book  will 
id  useful  in  a great  number  of  cases. 


thoroughly  practical  manner.  The  author  has 
not  aimed  at  writing  a treatise  on  boiler- 
making, but  has  endeavoured  to  set  before 
practical  men  a collection  of  rules  and  tables 
to  which  they  can  turn  for  assistance  on  doubt- 
ful points,  or  which  will  shorten  and  simplify 
the  necessary  calculations  required  in  designing 
steam  boilers. 

The  value  of  the  work  would  be  increased  by 
some  data  as  to  testing,  and  the  section  that 
treats  of  the  riveting  of  boilers  might  well  be 
enlarged,  especially  in  view  of  the  light  that 
has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  lately  by  the 
labours  of  the  Commission  on  riveting  of  the 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

The  Engineer's,  Millwi-ight' s,  and  Machinist’s 

Practical  Assistant.  By  William  Templeton. 

London  : Crosby  Lockwood  & Co. 

This  is  a collection  of  tables,  rules,  and  data 
compiled  for  the  use  of  engineers,  the  whole 
being  comprised  in  just  over  one  hundred  pages. 

I here  are  the  usual  weights  and  measures, 
tables  of  circumferences  and  areas  of  circles, 
weights  of  flat  and  round  iron,  tables  of  specific 
gravities,  pitch  circles  of  wheels,  &c.  The 
desultory  remarks  on  the  properties  of  steam 
and  construction  of  steam  boilers  might  well 
have  been  left  out.  They  are  useless  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  subjects,  and  not  sufficient 
to  instruct  those  ignorant  of  such  matters ; 
there  is  plenty  of  useful  matter  left  out  of  the 
book  that  might  well  fill  the  space.  The  infor- 
mation given  on  the  use  of  the  slide-rule  will  be 
found  valuable  to  practical  men,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  why  the  “ table  of  railway 
gradients  and  resistance  to  trains  per  ton  of 
inclination,”  standing  as  it  does  almost  alone, 
was  inserted. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

7,763.  Drain  Pipe.  T.  Watson,  Glasgow. 

The  drain-pipe  is  trough -shaped,  and  fitted  with 
a movable  longitudinal  cover.  The  lengths  are 
connected  by  spigot  and  faucet  joints. 

13,036,  Street  Lamp-post.  T.  Lumley. 
Consists  in  the  combination  of  a street  lamp-post 
a post-office  letter-box,  and  a fire  alarm,  or  any  two 
of  these. 

13,136,  Window-sash  Fastener.  G.  Guy. 

The  latch  guard  of  an  ordinary  sash-fastener  is 
slotted,  and  a bent  lever  pivoted  within  it  so  as  to 
fall  behind  the  arm  of  the  fastener  and  secure  it. 
14,974,  Fireplaces.  T.  Fraser. 

An  arched  recess  is  formed  at  the  back  of  an 
ordinary  open  fireplace,  into  which  fuel  is  fed  to  be 
coked.  The  coke  is  raked  forward  and  burned, 
while  fresh  fuel  is  fed  into  the  recess. 

15,506,  Bath.  S.  Owen. 

The  bath  is  cast  with  a seat  at  the  head.  Pipes 
from  the  hot  and  cold  water  tanks  are  led  into  the 
supply  pipe,  and  thus  the  mixing  is  effected  before 
discharging  into  the  bath. 

16,452,  Manhole-cover  for  Sewers.  B.  Bad- 
ham. 

The  manhole  cover  and  ventilator  are  cast  in  one 
piece  with  a chilled  surface.  A catch-pit  is  built 
in  the  brickwork  underneath  the  ventilator  to  inter- 
cept any  dirt  which  may  gain  access.  To  facilitate 
the  removal  of  this  dirt,  the  ventilator  is  hinged 
and  fastened  down  by  a catch.  The  escaping  gas 
may  be  disinfected  by  passing  it  through  charcoal, 
&c.  xo  flush  the  sewer,  it  is  only  necessary  to  raise 
the  ventilator,  and  introduce  a hose-pipe  by  the 
opening. 

13,497,  Exhaust  Ventilator.  S.  Chinn. 

Three  series  of  vertical  plates  are  arranged  one 
within  the  other  on  the  shaft  top,  between  a plate 
and  a cover.  The  plates  of  one  series  overlap  the 
spaces  between  those  of  the  series  next  inside. 
The  outer  and  inner  plates  are  slightly  bent,  the 
middle  ones  being  flat. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

Deb.  12. — 2,063,  H.  Morris,  Window  Fastenings. 
2,0/0,  J.  Watson,  Cowls  for  Preventing  Down- 
draughts.—2,072,  E.  Steward  and  J.  Martin,  Gully 
Traps. 

Feb.  13. — 2,131,  R.  Greenwood  and  J.  Webb, 
Sash  Fasteners.— 2,141,  L.  Baudu,  Bakers'  Ovens. 

l‘eb.  15.  2,149,  S.  BridgeD,  Fittings  for  Gas 
Brackets,  Chandeliers,  &c.  — 2,150,  B.  Twigg 
Chandeliers. — 2,157,  E.  Kircbner,  Mortising  Ma- 
chines.-2, 165,  W.  Telfer  and  J.  Shaw,  Cooking 
Ranges.— 2,199,  W.  Tylor  and  W.  Drayson,  Closet 
Basin  and  other  Joints. 

Feb.  16. 


A.  Clark,  Locks.— 2,285,  A.  Schauschieff,  Locks 
and  Latches. 

PhiHipson,  Water-closets,  &c. 
—2,310,  D.  Swan,  Pigments.— 2,326,  R.  Rae, Water- 
closets. 

18. — 2,348,  D.  Wilson,  Building  Blocks, 
Window  Sills,  Door  Steps,  &c.—  2,351,  G.  Pridmore 
aDd  G.  Wakeman,  Window  Fastenings.— 2 371  E 
Houghton,  Chimney  Tops.— 2,374,  C.  Groombridge 
and  J.  Rickman,  Fastenings  for  Doors. — 2,378  S 
Varley,  Electric  Bells.— 2,399,  H.  Faija,  Apparatus 
for  Mixing  Concrete. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

15,782,  H.  andT.  Riddiough,  Painters  and  Paper- 
hangers’  Folding  Table.— 15,464,  E.  Preston  and  E. 
do  Rusett,  Lavatories.  — 15,738,  W.  Egglestone, 
banitary  Traps.  — 525,  W.  Morrison,  Cooking 
Ranges.— 871,  S.  Osborn,  Combined  Bed  Couch  and 
Chair.— 979,  W.  Leggott,  Regulating  Fanlights, 
Ventilators,  or  Casements. — 981,  W.  Leggott,  Regu- 
lating Skylights. — 1,007,  J.  Spong,  Automatic  Fire 
Alarm.  1,109,  J.  Shanks  and  J.  Lyon,  Excavating 
Apparatus.— 487,  E.  McClellan,  Traps  for  Waste 
Pipes  and  Draios.— 521,  J.  Hicken,  Automatic  Door 
Opener. — 538,  R.  Somers,  Fireplaces.-  1,139  T. 
Walton,  Lever  Locks  aud  Latches.— 1,163/  H. 
Vaughan,  Floors  for  Drying  Bricks,  &c.— 1,206,  G. 
Whitehead,  Ventilator  or  Chimney  Cowl.— 1,351, 
H.  Holland,  Preventing  Down  - draughts’  in 
Chimneys. 

OOMPLETB  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

3.809,  J.  Carpenter,  Fire  Grates  and  Stoves.— 
4,429,  T.  Redman,  Hanging  Sunburners.— 4,663, 
B.  Boothroyd,  Automatically  Opening  and  Closing 
Ventilators.— 5,042,  J.  Howlett  and  T.  Panario 
Water-waste  Preventing  Cisterns.— 5,278,  B.  Verity, 
Warm-air  Stove. — 5,442,  F.  Ransome,  Manufacture 
of  Cement.— 6,034,  R.  Hale,  Ventilating.— 9,528 
A.  Gates,  Bakers’  Ovens.— 12,542,  E.  Ferrari’ 
Ladders.— 550,  K.  Wei3e,  Pan-Tile  Roofing.— 602* 
W.  Zimmermann,  Automatic  Locking  Mechanism 
for  Doors,  Windows,  Casements,  &c.-  4,646  E. 
Showell,  Sash  Fastenings.— 4,901,  H.  Pinkerton 
SpriDg  Hinges.— 7,579,  W.  Bruce,  Syphon  Traps.— 
12,278,  J.  Thropp,  Spirit  Levo's.— 805,  W.  Jukes 
and  W.  Kershaw,  Ornamenting  Sheet  or  Plate 
Glass. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Fbb.  8. 

, By  A.  Chanckllob. 

Richmond — 15,  10,  and  17,  Parkshot,  copyhold 

Sunbury,  iie-r- A plot  of  freehold  land  

Richmond,  Paradise-road — House  aud  shop""!.’"' 

Chur  :h- walk—  House  and  shop  

Loner-road — Hope  Cottage,  copyhold 
Perseverance-place— A copvhold'plot  of  land!"".' 
Red  Lion-street— One-third  share  of  copyhold 

yard  and  stabling ... 

2 and  3,  The  Square,  eopyho'd !!!!!"!" 

Upper  Hill-street — Copjhold  house  and  shop 
George-street— Copyhold  yard  with  sheds  ...!!"" 

8,  10,  and  12,  Artichoke-alley,  copyhold  

5,  Perseverance-place,  copyhold ""."!." 

Upper  Hill-street — House  and  shop,  6 years 

ground-rent  24/ . ’ 

2 aud  3,  Kew-road,  7 years,  ground-rent  60/!""!!!! 
Kew-road— Laburnham  and  Albert  Houses,  43 

years,  ground-rent  40/ 

Feb.  16. 

By  Dyer,  Sox,  & Hilton, 
Greenwich— 7,  Cottage-place,  freehold 

9,  College-place  East,  20  years,  ground-reat  1/.  is’a! 

Fbb.  17. 

By  Rcshwobth  & 8tbvbns. 

Regent's  Park— 42,  Avenue-road,  61  years,  ground- 

rent  26/ j 

Fbb.  18. 

By  A.  Watson. 

Harrow— The  Wealdston  Post-office,  freehold 
By  W.  Whitbley. 

Harrow-road— 30,  Woodchester-street,  06  years 

ground-rent6/ * 

Nottmg  Hill— 119,  Cambridge-gardens  89  years 

ground-rent  1/ ’ j 

By  J.  C.  Platt. 

Chiswick — 17,  Bolton-gardens,  94  years,  ground- 
rent  6/ ... 

By  Inman,  Shabp,  & Habbington. 
Hutton,  near  Brentwood — Hutton  Lodge,  with 
grounds,  freehold 


wiler-makers’  Ready  Reckoner.  By  John 

Jitney,  revised  and  edited  by  D.  Kinnear  Q ^ , 

U.  London  : Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.  9 w'~2'2,14’  & Hay  hurst,  Spring  Hinge, 

i a book  of  quite  the  right  sort.  A W;  Faole/,\  ClAstel?s  ,for  /lushing  Water- 

J?  eav  J SEsfej; 

Ve,  treating  of  but  one  subject  m a 1 ing  the  Bursting  of  Water-pipes  by  Frost.-2, 275, 


MEETINGS. 

Satubdat,  Febbuaby  27. 

Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  the  New  Building! 
of  Sion  College  and  the  Offices  of  the  London  Schoo 
Board.  Members  to  meet  at  the  College,  Victoria  Embank 
ment,  at  2’3J  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Rev.  C.  Taylor,  D.D.,  on  “ The 
History  of  Geometry."  3 p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. — Visit  to  8t.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  2'16  p m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — The  Visit  to  the 
Museum  of  Scienco  and  Art  will  not  take  place,  as  an- 
nounced last  week,  iu  consequence  of  the  recent  illness  of 
Col.  Murdoch  Smith,  who  was  to  have  conducted  the  party. 

Monday,  Mabch  1. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts.— Lectures  in  Architecture 
Mr.  G.  Aitchisou,  A.R.A.,  on  “Style  and  Composition.’' 

8 p.m. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Special  General 

Meeting.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers.— Mr.  E.  S.  Be 

Roorkee  Hydraulic  Experiments."  7 30  j 

Victoria  Institute. — 8 p.m. 
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[Ebb.  27,  1886. 


n. — Monthly  meeting  at  31, 


Clerks  qf  Works'  Associate 

SPMiSf"lS  if  <n°W*  Buchan 

Papers  by  Mr.  David  Thomson  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Buchan, 
On  Ventilation." 

TuBSDAY,  MABCH  2. 

Royal  Institution . — Professor _C.  T.  ^Newton,  C^B. 


TheUneihibited  Portions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Sculptures  in  the  British  Museum.”  III.  3 p.m. 


Sculptures  m me  onusu  I p 

Female  School  of  Art  -Annual  Distribution  of  Frizes, 
at  Freemasons’  Hall.  3 p.m.  ,. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.- Further  discussion  on 
Mr.  L.  F.  Vernon-Harcourt's  paper  on  The  River  seme. 


—Paper  by  Mr. 


Society  of  Biblical  Archceology.—8  p.m 
Manchester  Architectural-  Association. 

Alfred  Darbyshire,  F.R.I.B.A.  7'30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Mabch  3. 

Carpenters  Ball,  London  Wall.  — Professor  Kerr, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  will  five  a Lecture  entitled  A Gossip  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Building  Materials.”  8pm 

British  Archceological  Association.  — { 1)  Mr.  T.  Morgan, 
F.S.A.,  will  read  a paper  enti' led  “ Notes  on  Haslemere. 

(21  Mr  R Mann  on  “ The  Roman  Villa  at  Box."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Art,.- Mr.  C.  V.  Boj.  on  " Calculating 
Machines.”  8 p.m.  _ , , _ a;  t- 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  cf  Works  Institution. 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8'30  p m. 

Thcbsday,  Mabch  4. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts.—  Lectures  in  Architecture  : 
Mr.  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd  on  “ The  Theory  of  Proportion  in 
the  Arts  gene;  ally,  and  particularly  in  Architecture. 

8 Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Ar/*.— 
Mr.  W.  Cave  Thomas  on  *•  The  Proportions  of  the  Beau- 
Ideal  of  the  Human  Form.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.- Ballot  for  the  Election  of 
Fellows.  8-31  p.m. 

Farkes  Museum  of  Hygiene—  Mr.  Shirley  Murphy 
«« Metropolitan  Defences  against  Infectious  Disease 

5 loyal  Archceological  Institute. — (1)  Mr.  G.  J.  Bain  oil 
“The  Grahams  or  Graemes  of  the  Debateable  Land. 
(2)  Mr.  G.  Wardle  on  “The  Ancient  Buildings  of  the 
Charterhouse."  (3)  Mr.  W.  T.  Watkin  on  “ Roman  In- 
scriptions found  in  Britain  in  1885.”  4 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  John 
McLachlan  on  “ Old  Edinburgh  Architects."  8'80  p. 
Fbiday,  Mabch  6. 

University  College.—  Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B 
“Greek  Myths  illustrated  by  Fictile  Vases  an; 
Monuments.”  II.  4 p.m. 

Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society. — 12‘15  p. 
Sathbdat,  MARcn  6. 

Royal  Institution.— The  Rev.  C.  Taylor,  D.D.,  on  “The 
History  of  Geometry."  II.  3 p.m. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors. — Mr. 
Warner  on  “ The  Disposal  of  Sewage  Sludge."  6 30  p.i 


i and  other 


ytlisrclliumt. 


British  Archeeological  Association. — 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Association  on  the 
17th  inst.,  Mr.  George  R.  Wright,  F.S.A. 
in  the  chair,  the  Rev.  Scott  Surtees  exhi- 
bited photographs,  &c.,  of  the  Church  at 
Hey  sham,  a portion  of  which  building  is  of 
Saxon  date.  Mr.  Proctor  Burroughs,  F.S.A. 
described  a curious  ring  with  a cameo  head 
of  early  work  set  in  gold.  Mr.  Loftus 
Brock,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  some  objects  of  fictile 
ware  discovered  in  excavations  in  the  City  of 
London,  among  which  was  an  altar  flower  vase 
of  green  glazed  pottery,  probably  from  one  of 
the  parish  churches.  The  Rev.  G.  F.  Browne, 
of  Cambridge,  exhibited  rubbings  of  the  remark- 
able Saxon  sepulchral  stone  at  Whitchurch, 
Hants.  This  stone  is  semicircular  in  form, 
having  an  inscription  around  the  semicircular 
edge,  a bust  being  in  the  front  face  and 
charming  design  of  interlaced  work  on  the 
corresponding  position  behind.  The  first  paper 
was  by  Mr.  E.  Walford,  M.A.,  on  the  custom 
of  burial  in  woollen.  After  referring  to  the 
Act  13th  of  Charles  II.,  which  provides 
that  every  person  should  be  buried 
woollen  and  not  wrapped  in  linen, 
order  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the 
latter  fabric  into  England,  the  mode  of  pro- 
cedure was  stated.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  law  was 
probably  but  an  amplification  of  a much  older 
custom,  Mr.  Hodgetts  showing  that  a Saxon 
chief  was  buried  in  his  cloak,  Mr.  Birch  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  believed  that  the  custom  would 
improve  the  woollen  trade,  and  Mr.  Mould  that 
the  custom  was  not  yet  quite  extinct.  A paper 
was  then  read  by  Mr.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A. 
(Scot.),  on  the  remarkable  Saxon  cross  stones 
at  Halton  and  Heysham,  Lancashire.  One  of 
these  has  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists, 
another  has  a curious  representation  of  a Saxon 
building,  there  being  interlaced  patterns  on  all. 

Maidstone. — Another  Munich  stained-glass 
window  has  just  been  erected  by  Messrs. 
Mayer  & Co.,  of  Munich  and  London,  in  St. 
Philip’s  Church,  Maidstone,  representing  in  two 
lights  Samuel  as  a child  ministering  to  the 
Lord  and  Hannah  presenting  Samuel  with 
coat.  The  window  is  a memorial  to  Mr.  Collis, 
mother  of  the  present  vicar,  the  Rev.  H. 
Collis,  M.A. 


Glasgow. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Deacon’s 
Court  of  Stockwell  Free  Church  a few  days  ago 
a design  prepared  by  Mr.  John  B.  Wilson,  of 
Glasgow,  was  selected  for  erection  from  seven 
submitted  in  limited  competition  for  the  new 
church  proposed  to  be  erected  in  Pollokshields. 

The  selected  design  is  Italian  Renaissance  in 
style,  and  will  have  a tower  at  the  corner  about 
120  ft.  high.  The  church  will  give  accommo- 
dation to  over  970  sitters,  and  has  also  a hall 
seating  400  persons,  besides  claBS-rooms,  vestry, 

&c.  The  proposed  cost  is  6,5001. 

Royal  School  of  Mines.— Prof.  Warington 
Smyth,  F.R.S.,  in  continuing  his  lectures  on 
Mining,  in  the  theatre  of  the  Geological 
Museum,  Jermyn-street,  considered  the  various 
details  connected  with  the  laying  of  the  piers 
for  Blackfriars  Bridge.  The  foundations  of  the 
piers  were  put  in  by  means  of  wrought-iron 
caissons,  the  casings  of  the  lower  part  of  which 
were  left  permanently  in  the  work.  The  upper 
part,  which  was  formed  of  buckle-plates,  was 
afterwards  removed.  The  iron  UBed  in  the 
caissons  was,  in  every  case,  to  be  capable  of 
bearing  a tensile  strain  of  eighteen  tons  per 
square  inch.  The  faces  of  the  |_-irons  an^ 
plates  which  formed  the  outer  edge  of  the  mov- 
able panels  were  so  planed  up  as,  after  rivet- 
ing, to  insure  perfect  accuracy  in  the  dimen- 
sions and  form  of  these  movable  panels,  with- 
out which  a watertight  dam  never  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  caissons  were  rendered  perfectly 
watertight  before  the  last  spit  of  excavation, 
previously  to  commencing  the  foundation,  was 
allowed  to  be  removed.  The  joints  of  the 
movable  panels  of  the  caissons  were  made  good 
with  vulcanised  indiarubber.  A complete 
covering  round  the  whole  of  the  edges  of  the 
panels  to  be  joined  was  cemented  on  before  the 
panels  were  put  in  place,  and  a strip  of  india- 
rubber  was  also  cemented  over  the  edge  of  the 
permanent  part  before  the  temporary  super- 
structure was  erected,  thus  giving  a double 
strip  of  indiarubber,  in.  by  i in.  between 
every  joint.  The  spaco  allowed  for  the  india- 
rubber,  when  screwed  up,  was  | in.  The  central 
or  rectangular  caissons  were  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions for  all  the  piers,  but  the  cut-water 
caissons  for  the  two  middle  piers  were  larger 
than  those  for  the  piers  next  the  abutments  by 
1 ft.  9 in.  on  the  two  convex  sides.  The  ground 
was  carefully  prepared  before  the  caissons  were 
lowered,  all  stones,  piles,  and  old  timber  being 
removed,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  dredged  to  a 
level.  Guide  piles,  strongly  framed  and  secured 
were  used  to  guide  the  caissons  into  place,  the 
caissons  being  lowered  by  strong  tackling 
attached  to  six  points.  Weights  were  then  ap- 
plied to  force  down  the  caissons.  The  excavation 
of  gravel  and  clay  from  the  interior  was  partly 
done  by  dredging  and  partly  by  divers,  and  when 
the  bottom  was  laid  dry,  by  ordinary  working. 
When  the  separate  caissons  of  each  pier  were 
sunk  to  the  full  depth,  the  foundations  were 
then  put  in  up  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the 
permanent  plates.  The  intermediate  spaces 
were  then  dredged  out,  the  ends  closed  with 
double  piling  and  clay.  The  enclosed  space 
was  then  also  filled  up  to  the  top  of  the 
permanent  plates  with  cement  concrete. 
When  thus  secured,  the  water  was  pumped 
out,  and  the  temporary  plates  removed  as  the 
work  proceeded,  thus  clearing  the  whole  pier 
from  end  to  end,  and  allowing  it  to  be  bonded 
throughout. 

Coventry. — A four-light  stained-glass  window 
has  just  been  erected  in  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Coventry,  in  memory  of  Alderman  Fynes,  by 
his  family  and  old  friends.  The  subject,  which 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  window,  illustrates 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne,  of  Garrick-street,  London, 
were  the  artists  who  designed  and  executed  the 
work. 

The  Late  Earl  Cairns's  Town  Resi 
deuce  in  the  Auction  Market. — Last  week 
at  the  Auction  Mart,  by  direction  of  the 
executors,  Messrs.  J.  & N.  Kemp,  of  Albany- 
street,  Regent’s  Park,  submitted  to  competi- 
tion the  town  mansion  of  the  late  Earl 
Cairns,  in  Cromwell-road,  and  known  as  Ho.  5, 
Cromwell  Houses,  within  a short  distance  of 
Cromwell-place  and  the  South  Kensington 
railway  station.  The  mansion,  which  is  held 
on  lease  for  an  nnexpired  term  of  several 
years,  was  stated  to  be  very  substantially 
built  and  to  contain  a large  number  of  recep- 
tion and  entertaining  apartments.  The  highest 
offer  for  the  property  being  15,3001.,  it  was 
withdrawn,  as  being  considerably  below  the 


The  New  Railway  Bridge  and  Station 

at  Blackfriars. — The  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railway  Company’s  new  bridge  and 
station  works  at  Blackfriars  are  approaching  2 
completion,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  ( 
opened  for  traffic  early  in  the  summer.  The  bridge  ( 
across  the  Thames  is  all  but  finished,  and  the  rails  ; 
are  now  being  laid.  The  bridge  carries  six  lines  s 
of  rails,  and  as  the  existing  bridge  carries  four  i 
lines,  there  will  be  ten  fines  of  metals  between  i 
the  Middlesex  and  Surrey  shores  when  the  line, ; 
as  widened,  is  opened  for  traffic.  The  iron  and  ( 
steel  used  in  the  construction  of  the  bridge  has 
been  supplied  by  the  Thames  Iron  Company.,' 
The  station  buildings  in  Queen  Victoria-street:, 
have  also  been  externally  completed,  and  are  i 
now  receiving  their  interior  fittings.  The  build*  1 
ing  is  faced  with  red  brick  and  Corsehill  stone,?, 
and  has  a frontage  to  Queen  Victoria-street  of, 
120  ft.  in  length,  with  three  entrances.  Fromi, 
the  booking-office  on  the  ground-floor,  the  rail- 1 
way  level  and  platforms  are  reached  by  spaciousi, 
staircases.  In  addition  to  the  trains  to  be, 
despatched  from  the  new  station,  there  will; 
also  be  a connexion  with  the  Ludgate-hill:; 
Station,  effected  by  an  additional  line.  om 
the  east  side  of  the  existing  girder  bridge? 
over  Queen  Victoria  - street.  The  roof  overs 
the  station  area  is  likewise  in  courses 
construction.  The  station  area,  witbu 
covered  platforms,  extends  a considerable, 
distance  southwards  over  the  Thames.  The:, 
station  buildings  have  been  erected  in  parti: 
over  the  Metropolitan  District  line,  with  thei 
Blackfriars  Station  of  which  there  will  be  a 
communication.  The  old  Blackfriars  Station: 
on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames  will: 
not  again  be  opened  for  passenger  traffic^ 
the  Company  intending  to  appropriate  it  ex- 
clusively as  a goods  dep6t,  and  the  new  station 
on  the  Middlesex  side  taking  its  place  as  the); 
Blackfriars  passenger  station.  The  works  are 
being  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Mrl 
Wolfe  Barry,  the  Company’s  engineer,  Messrs* 
Lucas  & Aird  being  the  contractors. 

International  Congress  on  Inland  Navis 
gation. — Following  up  the  Congress  which 
assembled  in  Brussels  last  summer  on  tht 
general  subject  of  inland  navigation.it  has  been 
decided  to  hold  a second  international  meeting? 
in  the  city  of  Vienna  on  the  same  subjeod 
during  the  coming  summer.  A committee  o: 
the  Donau-Verein,  or  Danubian  Club,  in  thit 
Austrian  capital,  has  been  appointed  to  mak« 
all  necessary  preparations.  It  is  intended  a 
the  conference  that  the  general  question  o 
inland  water  communication  shall  be  discussed: 
from  the  scientific  as  well  as  practical  pointi 
of  view.  The  programme  will  contain  foui 
principal  sections.  The  first  will  discuss  tb 
best  means  of  making  more  generally  knowo: 
the  advantages  of  inland  navigation  or  capa 
traffic.  The  second  will  deal  with  the  questiot: 
of  the  best  dimensions  of  canals,  locks,  &c.  Thr. 
third  section  refers  to  organisation  of  traffic  0:! 
canals,  whilst  the  fourth  section  relates  to  shfi 
canals  for  sea-going  vessels.  The  Vienna  com 
mittee  proposes  to  organise  two  or  three  tripr 
which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  highest  interes:, 
to  all  engineers  who  take  part  in  the  proceed 
ings.  One  of  the  excursions,  for  instance,  wi 
be  down  the  Danube  to  the  celebrated.  Irol 
Gate,  in  order  to  enable  the  visitors  to  witneev 
what  Australian  engineers  have  been  able  tc 
effect  for  the  regulation  of  the  Danube  at  the 
difficult  spot.  Another  trip  will  be  up  tt 
Danube  to  Linz,  through  the  Rapids  at  Greiii 
The  conference  will  assemble  in  Vienna  early  )1: 
the  month  of  June. 

Llanelly  (South  Wales).— The  first  portio 
of  the  Lakefield-road  Schools,  viz.,  the  Depaq 
ment  for  Infants,  haB  just  been  completed  fc 
Messrs.  Thomas,  Watkins,  & Jenkins,  s 
Swansea,  from  the  designs  and  under  tl 
superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barkt 
The  buildings  accommodate  250  children,  tl 
cost,  including  fittings,  being  1,0431.  4s.  11< 
and  the  offices  and  boundary  walls  have  be< 
carried  out  at  a cost  of  3021.  17s.  6d. 

Trade  Mems. — Messrs.  Clark,  Hunt,  & C! 
have  removed  their  stock  of  stoves,  chimnei 
pieces,  &c.,  from  49,  Old  Bailey,  to  their  shot 
rooms  in  Shoreditch  (Nos.  159  and  160).—-) 
Mr.  T.  W.  Helliwell  asks  us  to  mention  that  t 
future  his  London  address  will  be  No.  5,  Wei 

minster  Chambers. Messrs.  Gibbs  & Canm. 

have  opened  a London  office  and  show-room  < 
Bridge  House,  181,  Queen  Victoria-street,  JflJ, 
and  have  appointed  Mr.  F.  W.  Geddes  to  rep  1 
sent  them. 
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Tlie  Engineering  Society.— On  the  even 
ing  of  Wednesday,  February  17th,  Professor 
i.  B.  W.  Kennedy  and  the  Committee  of  the 
Engineering  Society  held  a most  successful 
\oir6e  at  University  College,  London,  in  con- 
lexion  with  the  College  Society.  Visitors  were 
■eceived  in  the  Engineering  Laboratory,  where 
nachinery  was  in  motion,  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Ash- 
:roft  a autographic  stress  diagram  apparatus 
vas  shown  in  action.  All  the  available  space 
vas  occupied  with  exhibits,  among  which  were 
vorking  models  of  the  Westinghouse  Brake 
Company  and  the  Worthington  Pumping  Com- 
>any.  Mr.  P.  Brotherhood  showed  a three- 
:ylinder  engine  and  centrifugal  pump.  The 
ifanganese  Bronze  Company  gave  a large 
ixhibit  of  fittings,  with  two  specimens,  which 
vere  tested  during  the  evening;  while  a 
>iece  of  the  Mersey  lift-ram,  with  drawings 
if  the  lift,  and  a hydraulic  ram,  with 
ork  air-vessel,  were  sent  by  Messrs.  Easton  & 
Lnderson.  The  Electric  Apparatus  Company 
■nd  Messrs.  Woodhouse  & Rawson  both  gave 
lectrical  exhibits,  which  proved  very  popular, 
nd  mathematical  instruments  and  indicators 
[ere  shown  by  Messrs.  Stanley  & Elliott 
Irothers.  Numerous  drawings  by  the  students 
f the  College,  and  excellent  photographs  lent 
y Mr.  Tweddell,  the  Worthington  Company, 
lessrs.  Perkins  & Son,  and  others,  supple- 
tented  the  exhibits.  The  College  Society 
:ganised  a show,  of  photographs  and  photo- 
raphic  apparatus  in  the  Library,  where  Messrs, 
larke  & Clarke  exhibited  their  method  of 
■inting  by  gaslight.  They  also  gave  a concert 
. the  Botanical  Theatre,  which  was  trans 
itted  by  telephone  to  a distant  room. 


OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagos  

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Hapeseed,  English  palo.., 
,,  brown  


...ton  20  10  0 


0 0 0 0 0 

13  6 0 15  5 0 


28  0 
23  10 
23  10 
21  15 


OILS  (continued). 

Cotton«eed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.S 

„ Refined  

Tcbpbxttnb— 

American,  in  oka 

Tab — Stockholm 

Archangel 


£■  s.  d.  £.  a.  d. 
17  10  0 10  0 0 

25  0 0 40  0 0 

0 0 0 10  0 0 

10  0 0 13  0 0 


1 0 
0 19 
0 12 


1 10  0 
0 19  6 
0 12  6 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

v TIMBER.  £.  8.  d> 

eenheart,  B.O ton  0 10 

load  12  10 

ft.  oabe  0 2 

load 


quota,  U.S. 
n,  Canada 


£.  B. 

7 10 
16  10 


roh 


Canada 

fee,  Canada  red  

1 „ yellow 

Ith,  Dantsic  

#t.  Petersburg  

Jiinscot,  Riga 

,,  Odessa,  crown 

Cafe,  Finland,  2nd  and  let. 

M 4th  and  3rd  

■Iig»  

i‘t.  Petereborg,  1st  yel.  . 

„ 2nd  

>■  white  

•Jwedish 

*?hito  Sea  

Iianada,  Pine  1st  

J „ 2nd  

A i,  3rd,  Ac 

, „ Spruce  1st  

u ».  3rd  and  2nd 

ew  Brunswick,  Ac 

itens,  all  kinds 

yring  Boards,  eq.  1 in.— 

pared,  first  

fesoond 

i •'-her  qualities  !!!!!!.!! 

ir,  Cuba 

.Honduras,  Ac 

Australian  ........1 

qiogany,  Cuba  

it.  Domingo,  cargo  av 

> s'basco  cargo  av 

t ; onduras  cargo  av 

le,  Bird’seye  ... 
o'PjJJio  

ii  Turkey 

1,  St.  Domingo 

rto  Rico  

tut,  Italian 

METALS. 

at— Pig  in  Scotland  

r,  Welsh,  in  London 

. • ,,  in  Wales  

l>  Staffordshire,  London  , 
e,  in  London 


3 0 0 


4 10 
4 10 
4 15 
4 10 


3 0 0 6 0 0 
5 10  0 6 10  0 

3 0 0 4 0 0 


.fathom  3 10  0 


3 0 0 6 0 0 


log 

std.  ioo 


4 0 0 6 0 0 


2 16 
3 12 
7 10 


4 10 
3 15 
8 10 
7 10 


7 6 0 8 16  0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

0 0 0 15  0 0 

700  17  10  0 

17  0 0 30  0 0 

13  0 0 17  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 11  0 0 

6 0 0 7 10  0 

5 0 0 7 0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 

0 9 0 0 13  0 

0 7 0 0 8 0 

0 6 0 0 7 0 

0 0 3i  0 0 4 

0 0 3 0 0 4 

0 0 2} 


Wood  Pavement... 

New  Streets  Works  

Re  paviog  Street  " 

Sewerage  Works,  Street  Cleansing,  Ac! 

Wood  Paving 

Works  and  Materials  !”.! 

Girders,  Floorplates,  and  Erection  of "ironwrk 

Guernsey  Granite  Spalls 

Concrete  Footways  

Footpaths  "[ 

Works  and  Materials  

Horsos,  Works,  and  Materials  ..  ... 

Collection  of  Houso  Refuse  

Works  and  Materials  

Works  and  Materials  

Works,  Repairs,  and  Materials  ...... 

Wood  Pavmg  Blocks ■. 

Triennial  Contracts  

Water  Supply  Works  

Embankment,  Landoro  

Reconstruction  of  Piers  to  Viaduct 
Dispensary  and  Reliof  Statiou  

Removal  of  Refuse  

Additional  Passing  Places  .. 

Alterations  at  Workhouse  School 

Works  and  Materials  

Underground  Urinals,  Ac 

Granite  Road  Pavement,  Ac ”! 

Pipe  Sewers 

New  Roof  over  Machine  House 


Vestry  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-square. 

Vestrv  of  Chelsea  

New  Windsor  U.  S.  A. 
Westminstr  Bd.  of  Wks 
do. 


Masonic  Hall  and  Club  „ 

Erection  of  Semi-Detached  Villas,  Peckbam... 


Lambeth  Vestry  

Midland  Railway  Co.  ... 

Dartford  Union  

Gt.  Yarmouth  U.  8.  A. 
Harrogate  Corporation 
8t.  Giles’s  Brd  of  Wks. 
Hendon  Local  Board  ... 
West  Ham  Local  Brd. 
Lewisham  Board  of  Wks 

Rotherhithe  Vestry 

War  Department 

Chelsea  Vestry 

War  Department 

Atherstone  R.  8.  A 

Great  Western  Ry.  Co. 
do. 

Wandsworth  A Clapham 

Union  

Brighton  Town  Council 
th  London  Tramways 

Company) 

Guardians  of  St.  Mary, 

Islington 

War  Department 

Com.  of  Sewers 

Holme  Cultram  L.  Bd. 
Sevenoabs  U.R.S.A.  ... 
Darwen  Paper  Mill  Co. 

Limited  

Folkestone  Masonic 
Hall  Co.,  Lim 


G.  Livingstone 

G.  R.  Strachan 

Official  

G.  R.  W.  Wheeler  , 

do. 

H.  McIntosh 

A.  A.  Langley  

Official  

J.  W.  Coekrill 

E.  W.  Harry..... 

G.  Wallace 

Official  

— Horn 

Official  

do. 

do. 

O.  R.  Strachan 

Official  

Baldwin  Latham  .... 

Official  

do. 

T.  W.  Aldwinckle  . 
Official  

J.  G.  L.  Stephenson 

Wm.  Smith  

Official  

do. 

R.  Stubbs  

T.  Hennell 

Official  

Reg.  Pope 

J.  B.  Wotton  


March  1st 

March  2nd 
do. 

March  3rd 
do. 

March  4th 

March  5th 
do. 
do. 

March  6th 

March  8th 
do. 

March  9th 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

March  ICth 
do. 
do. 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


Clerk  of  the  Works  

Rating  Surveyor  and  Valuer 
Clerk  of  the  Works  


By  whom  Advertised. 


Croydon  Union 

Faversham  Union  

Tottenham  Local  Board 


21.  10s.  per  week  . 

Not  stated  

31.  3s.  per  week .... 


March  1st 
March  4th 
March  9th 


rvm. 

xviii. 

xviii. 


TENDERS. 

BEXHILL  (Sussex). — For  alterations  and  additions 
at  Elmstead,  Bexhill,  Sussex.  Mr.  H.  Ward,  architect. 
Hastings  : — 

P.  Jenkins £513  0 ( 

H-  Parker  485  12  1 

Barker  A Parker 400  16  1 

B-  Foster  368  0 C 

Hutchings  340  0 < 


0 0 3}  0 0 


7* 
7f 
ii 
04 

0 0 4J  0 0 

0 0 7 0 0 9 

...ton  7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 14  0 0 

6 0 0 18  0 0 

...ft.  0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 4 0 0 6 


4 7 6 4 10  0 


°P8 
cbil-rods 

bb — 

tieh  eke.  and  ingt. 

it  selet  tod  

•ets,  strong 

India 

itralian  

j li,  bars  

! >w  Mbtal 

* Spanish 

bsb,  com.  brands  .. 

£et,  English  

: BB— 

?ian,  special  

^ inary  brands  

,ca  

ton 

its  

tralian  

2 lish  ingots 

lijfepheet  


6 15  0 7 0 0 

..ton  42  10  0 44  10  0 

41  0 0 45  0 0 

60  0 0 0 0 0 

48  0 0 48  10  0 


0 0 44 


14  0 0 14  2 6 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

93  0 0 0 0 0 


97  0 0 0 0 0 

..ton  17  0 0 17  15  0 


CHESHIRE. — For  three  cottages  on  the  Acton  Estate, 
near  Preston  Brook,  Cheshire,  for  Mr.  A.  C.  Talbot. 
Messrs.  C.  E.  Linaker  & S.  Davies,  architects,  Frodsham  : — 

Stelfox  A Carter,  Northwich £802  0 C 

Thomas  Davies,  Frodsham  720  0 ( 

Executors  of  late  John  Gleave,  Frod- 
sham  (accepted)  650  0 C 

CHESHIRE. — For  repairs,  Ac.,  on  the  Acton  Grange 
Estate,  near  Preston  Brook,  Cheshire,  for  tho  trustees  of 
the  late  Col.  Talbot.  Messrs.  C.  E.  Linaker  & 8.  Davies 
architects,  Frodsham 

Executors  of  the  lato  John  Gleave, 

Frodsham  (accepted)  £298  2 0 

COVENTRY. — For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Little 
Heath,  Foleshill,  near  Coventry,  for  Mr.  A.  V.  Gardner. 
Mr.  T.  F.  Tickner,  architect,  Coventry  ;— 

Kellev,  Foleshill £339  0 0 

Wright,  Foleshill 338  2 6 

Woottou,  Coveutry 317  0 0 

Randle,  Foleshill 31#  e 0 

Isaac,  Foleshill 307  0 0 

Clarke,  Foleshill  (accepted) 209  0 0 

CROYDON.— For  alterations  to  No.  31,  The  Waldrons, 
Croydon.  Messrs.  Tolley  A Son,  architects  : — 

Waller £167  0 0 

Marriage 150  0 0 

FOREST  HILL. — For  a detached  house  Vancouver- 
road.  Forest  Hill,  for  Mr.  R.  Brushfield.  Messrs.  Tolley 


A Son,  architects:- 

Baylis  (accepted) £1,120 


0 0 


HARROW — For  new  workshop,  for  Messrs.  Cogswell 
& Harrison.  Mr.  C.  M.  Shiner,  architect  and  surveyor  • — 

Webb  £730  0 0 

Mills 090  0 0 

Ackormann  660  0 0 

Staines  A Son  623  0 0 

Potter 579  0 0 


HASTINGS. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  No.  S 
Havelock-road,  Hastings,  for  Messrs.  Ferrari  Bros.  A1 
H.  Ward,  architect  Hastings:  — 

W.  Elliott ; £5so  0 0 

Warman 540  0 0 

Vigor  r.40  0 0 

Harman  Bros.  534  0 0 


ITASTINGS.—  For  alterations  and  additions  at  No.  20, 
Robertflon-stroet,  Hastings,  for  Messrs.  Morgan  A Lister. 
Mr.  H.  Ward,  architect,  Hastings  : — 

Warman  £248  0 0 

Harman  Bros 240  0 0 

Vigor  ooj  n n 

White 


181  10  0 


HASTINGS.  — For  new  studio,  Robertson-stroet, 
Hastings,  for  Mr.  J.  Blomfleld.  Mr.  H.  Ward,  architect, 
Hastings : — 

Vigor  £185  0 0 


HASTINGS. — For  alterations  and  additions  at  No.  20, 
Robertson-stroet,  Hastings,  for  Mr.  F.  J.  Strooter.  Mr. 
II.  Ward,  architect,  Hastings: — 

B.  Foster £673  0 0 

A.  H.  White 010  0 0 

Warman 625  0 0 

Phillips  Bros 010  0 0 

Vigor  595  0 0 

Harman  Bros 688  0 0 

W.  Elliott 658  0 0 

ISLINGTON. — For  the  erection  of  stables,  Ac.,Windsor- 
street,  Essex-road.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wall,  architect,  Walbrook, 


H.  L.  Holloway £249 

J.  Higgs 245 


0 0 
0 0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  at  No.  2,  Fenchurch-build- 
ings,  for  Mr.  W.  Baldwin,  Mr.  W.  Seckham-Witherington, 
architect,  Mark-lane : — 

Kearley  £695  0 0 

Priestley 660  0 0 

Patman  & Fothoriugham  170  0 0 

Elkington  449  0 0 

LONDON. — For  constructing  pitch-pine  flooring,  with 
joists  and  sleeper  walla,  to  Drill-ball,  Victoria  Park- 
square.  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  Artillery  Volunteers.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Wall,  architect,  Walbrook,  E.C. : — 

F.  Head  £2  10  per  square. 

Croggon  A Co.  (accepted)  ...  1 19  0 „ 

LONDON. — For  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  to 
No.  28,  Wilton-crescent,  Belgrave-square,  for  Col.  Knox, 
Mr.  Charles  Teague,  surveyor,  Bucklersbury  : — 

E.  Rudford 465  10  0 

W.  Schofield 416  10  0 

T.  Green  (accepted)  387  10  0 

NEW  CROSS.— For  the  erection  of  cloak-rooms  and 
additions  to  Amersham  Hall,  New  Cross,  for  the  Deptford 
Conservative  Club  Company,  Limited.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wall, 
architect,  Walbrook,  E.C.  : — 

U.  L.  Holloway  £515  0 0 

S J.  Jerrard 

M.  Redman  

H.  A W.  Congdon  

T.  D.  Leng,  New  Cross 405  0 
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MAYBURY.— For  infants’  school  and  teacher’s  house, 
Maybury.  Messrs.  Welman  & Street,  architects,  Godal- 

School,  &c.  House. 

Walters  & 8on £2,358  7 8 ...  £223  19  0 

Harvey  & Co 2,062  0 0 ...  160  0 0 

Graves  & Co 1,995  0 0 ...  180  0 0 

Geo.  Walker 1,976  0 0 ...  168  0 0 

Snell  & Co 1,913  10  0 ...  176  3 0 

Crook  & Sons  1,812  0 

G.  Reavell 1,812  10 

W.  Watson  1,790  0 

Baguley 1,785  0 U ...  iwo  u 

Hudson,  Kearley,  & Co. . 1,777  0 0 ...  203  16 

Pierce  & Lansdown  1,767  0 0 ...  187  0 

Garland ... 


WESTON  POINT  (Cheshire) .-For  mais  drainage 
works,  for  <he  Runcorn  Union  Rural  Sanitary  Authority. 
Messrs.  C.  E.  Linaber  & S.  Davies,  engineers,  Frodsham. 


216  10 


Collinson  

Hickinbotham  .... 
Woolgar  & Sons  . 
8.  H.  Kingerlee  . 

Hann  & Co 

Humphreys  

Newton 


1,660  0 0 ...  167  0 0 


B.  Walker 

Harries  & Son  . 

Id  gram  

J.  Wilson  

Shears 

R.  Peters  


1,656 
1,660  0 0 
1,650  0 0 
1,631  0 0 
1,680  0 0 
1,676  0 0 
1,660  0 0 
1,649  0 0 
1,647  0 0 
1,529  17  0 
1,623  0 0 
1,600  0 0 
1,407  0 0 


160  0 0 


160  0 0 


203  0 
143  0 
139  17 


160  10  0 


NOTTINGHAM.— For  rebuilding  business  premises, 
No.  60,  Long-row,  Nottingham,  for  Mr.  John  Manning. 
Mr.  ThoB.  C.  Cunnington,  architect,  London.  Quantities 
supplied 

Wheatley  & Maule £1,411  0 0 

Lynam  & Kidd  1,415  0 0 

Bell  & Son  1,273  0 0 

Hv.  Vickers  1,370  0 0 

E.  Hind  1,267  0 0 

[All  of  Nottingham  ] 


Daniel  Hirst,  Wicnes 

Josiah  Dale,  Nortkwich 

John  Littler,  Frodsham  

Richard  Beckett,  Hartford  ... 

Joseph  Kirkham  & Co.,  Runcorn  (a< 
cepted)  


429  2 6 


WROTHAM  (Kent).— For  the  erection  of  new  stables, 
&c.  (exclusive  of  fittiDgs  and  paving),  at  Basted,  Wrotham, 
Kent.  Mr.  H.  Percy  Monckton,  architect.  Great  James- 
street,  W.C. 

Allcorn  & Sons( accepted) £3.0  0 0 


Alleyns  Almshouses,  Norwood—  The  architect  of  these 
buildings,  for  which  the  tenders  appeared  in  our  last,  was 
Mr.  C.  N.  McIntyre  North,  not”  Worth”  as  it  appeared 
through  a misprint. 


House,  Conservatory,  fc.,  Colchester— la  reference  to 
the  tenders  for  this  work,  published  in  our  last,  a corre- 
spondent writes  : — “ I see  Mr.  Dupont’s  tender  is  put  the 
wrong  amount;  it  should  be  3,950L,  Dot  4,950 1.,  which 
would  place  him  third  up  from  the  bottom  instead  of  at 
the  top.”  


SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  Bhould  be  delivered 
at  our  office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  “ Thr  Buildbb,  London. 


READING.— For  rebuilding  No.  120,  Broad-street, 
Reading,  for  Messrs.  Colebrook  & 8on.  Messrs.  C. 
Smith  & Son,  architects.  Quantities  supplied : — 

Higgs  A Hill,  London  £1,261  0 0 

Wemham,  Reading 2,227  0 0 

U'ggs  A Sons,  Reading  2,167  0 0 

Spear  A King,  Crowthorne  ....  2,040  0 0 

Kingerlee,  Oxford  ..  1,941  0 0 

BottriU,  Reading  (accepted) 1,886  0 0 


cottages  at 

Robertabridge,  Sussex,  for  Mr.  R.  H.  Burgess.  Mr.  H. 

..£613  12  6 


n.  n . iwo  win  consider  it ; but  the  design  is  well  known  and  has 
been  often  publisbed).-W.  II.  B.-O.  J.  8.-D.  D.— C.  C.  Peru 
(thank*).— P.  S.  Brussels  (MS.  received).-X.  F.  (not  important,  »« 
the  Court  seems  to  have  made  no  ruling  on  the  gene 
principle  involved).-T.  R.  S.-C.  8.  * C.-F  W.  T— "Bet 
(staples  strapped  on  to  the  joists,  not  fixed  into  the  floonng-boarda. 
would  be  secure  enough  in  the  case  of  any  floor  that  would  bear  its 
ordinary  work  ; otherwise  hooks  might  be  fixed  in  the  inside  of  wall 
under  each  window;  these  can  be  removed  and  plaster  at  the  ex- 
piration of  tlie  tenancy,  if  re.tuired).-C.  F..  B — W H.W.— J.  B.  W. 

- U— R.  K.  F.— J.  T.  (no  Bpace  this  week  I.  — M.  W.  M.  (enough 
been  said  on  the  subject  for  the  present  and  we  can  hardly 
regard  your  final  suggestions  as  practical). — J.  H.  (uext  week). — 
" Corsham  " (the  name  of  the  sender  should  be  given). 

.tements  of  facts,  lists  of  tendeis,  4c. , must  be  accompanied 
lame  and  address  of  the  sender. 


Haiseldcti  A Glenfield  ... 

C.  A E.  Harman  . 

A.  Vidler 

D.  Tomer  

B.  Foster 


412  0 0 


ST.  LEONARD’S-ON-SEA.— For  alterations  and  addi- 
tions at  the  Grand  Hotel,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  for  the 
Directors  of  the  Grand  Hotel  Company.  Mr.  Henry 
Ward,  architect : — 

M.  C.  Sbortell  £5,000  0 0 

B.  Foster 4,990  0 0 

F.  Cruttenden  4,395  0 0 

A.  Vidler 4,199  10  7 

C.  Hughes  4,045  0 u 

H.  K.  Cruttenden 3,987  0 0 

8.  Wren  3,903  0 0 

W.  E.  Warman 3,876  0 0 

A.  II.  White  3,672  0 0 

W.  Elliott  3.850  0 0 

Harman  Bros 3,842  0 0 

T.  Tavlor 3,817  0 0 

P.  Jenkins  3,760  0 0 


80UTH  SHIELDS.— For  the  erection  of  dwelling-house, 
for  Mr.  Geo.  Todd,  West  Harton.  Mr.  Henry  Grieves, 
architect,  South  Shields  : — 

R.  Atkin  A Co.,  South  Shields £729  0 0 

A.  A P.  Marshall,  South  Shields 720  16  0 

W.  Kennedy,  Jarrow  707  0 0 

W.  Harwood,  South  Shields 694  0 0 

John  Moore,  8outli  Shields 621  8 0 

Jas.  Young,  Tyne  Dock 614  13  0 

Fishburn  Bros.,  North  Shields  612  0 0 

Haggerston  A Ornsby,  8outh  Shields...  611  0 0 

John  Yeeles,  Jarrow  610  6 2 

Robt.  Alii  sou,  Whitburn  600  0 0 

Jas.  Storar,  Jarrow 685  0 0 

Jos.  Nichol  & Sons,  South  Shields 667  0 0 

J.  W.  Atkin,  South  Shields 606  0 0 

Robt,  Summerbell, Tyne  Dock* 600  0 0 

* Accepted. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  resideuttil 
...  nny  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annunr.j 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  New.; 
Zealand,  26s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Sc.  30s.  per, 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAB  FOURDBIN1ER. 
Publisher,  No.  46.  Catherine-street.  W.C. 


Best  Bath  Stone,  for  Winter  use. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground, 

Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down,  and  ( Summer 
Farleigh  Down.  \ Dried. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited;.] 
CorBham,  Wilts.  [Adyt.'i 


Box  Ground  Stone 

is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions  j 
being  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stone* 
50,000  ft.  cube  in  stock. 

PIC  TOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  S.O.,  WILTS.  [Adytt, 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


THE 

BRAMBLEDITCH 

STONE. 


a-arily  for  publica- 
i decline  pointing  out  hooka  and  giving 


ipelled 

addresses. 

.—The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

He  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
beeu  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

mmunlcations  reeardiug  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
-eased  to  THE  EDITOR ; all  communications  relating  to 
tements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


Doulting  Freestone. 

The  stone  from  these  quarrian 
is  known  as  the  “Weathel 
Bed9,”  and  is  of  a vert 
crystalline  nature,  and  tun 
doubtedly  one  of  the  mos 
durable  stones  in  England.  , 
Is  of  the  same  crvstallMi 
nature  as  the  Chelynch  Stem  j 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  mot 
suitable  for  flnemoulded  wort 
HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  fci 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  b 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice.  ; 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  o 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONES 
Norton-8ub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somerset! 
London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  , 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [AbV0! 


Boulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &o.,  a<3i 
dress  S.  & J.  STAPLE 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  Stone 

BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 

(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster. [AdV? 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 


Ham  Hill  Stone!  Ham  Hill  Stone  I! 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  wort1 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  & SON,  Quam 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Established 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  & GEARD,  Albam 
Wharf,  Regent/’ b Park  Basin,  N.W. [Aim* 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  "Tub  Builder,  London.” 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS. 
TBATiR  ATjn  OF.NKRAI,  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  4a.  6(1. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words Os  6d; 

errns  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adyer- 
meuts  on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 


'situations  wanted! 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

• • Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  Bums  should  he 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  ou  THURSDAY.  _____ 

The  Publisher  cauuot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, 4c.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of 


a latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


QT>T?m  A T —ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
QI  DjUliVXJ.  MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 
the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES- 


DAY mornings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  “ The  Builder,"  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46.  Catherine-street.  Coveut  Garden,  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stem 
cover  the  postage. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  3) 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materia': 
for  damp  oourses,  railway  arches,  warehouBf 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-Bbeds,  and  milh 
rooms,  granarieB,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Adyi 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adv: 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  I 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B,  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 

Millbank  Sawmills,  Grosvenor-road,  S.W.; ' 
Whitfield-street,  W. ; 

And  Store-street,  London,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  3,152,  and  Private  Wire  001 
necting  Business  Premises. 


BANNER,  VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  &o. 


HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions.: 


Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Appliances 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze. 


For  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 


BANNER  BROS.  & CO.  Sanitary  and  Ventilating  Engineers) 

11,  BILLITER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Vol.  L.  No.  2248. 


Saturday,  March  6, 188«. 
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The  Trade,  G-uilds  of  Europe. 


N May,  last  year, 
delegation  from  the 
Merchant  Tailors 
Exchange  of  Wash 
ington  waited  upon 
the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Department, 
to  solicit  its  assist- 


ance in  securing, 
through  the  Con 


sular  officers,  information  as  to  the  conditions 
which  prevail,  and  have  prevailed  for  some 
time,  between  employers  and  employed  in  the 
several  countries  of  Europe. 

The  principal  points  on  which  they  desired 
information  were,  as  to  the  existence  of  schools 
sphere  boys  may  learn  their  trade,  the  laws  by 
vhich  they  are  governed,  and  if  the  system 
vas  successful ; whether  there  are  any  guilds 
lonnected  with  the  trade,  and  if  so  an  account 
>f  the  constitution,  and  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions concerning  apprenticeship.  Before  ap- 
)lying  for  the  information  it  occurred  to  the 
Department  that  it  would  be  equally  valuable 

0 the  other  trades. 

: Instructions  were  then  sent  to  the  various 
onsuls  to  supply  the  required  information,  and 
/hat  they  might  consider  necessary  for  the  full 
[.lustration  of  the  conditions  and  relations 
/hich  exist  between  the  employers  and  em 
loyed  in  their  districts. 

! The  result  is  a volume  of  over  300  pages, 
ontaining  full  information  on  the  various  sub- 
cts.  Taken  together  with  the  previous  Report 
a Labour  in  Europe,  which  contains  the  rates 
if  wages  in  all  trades,  hours  of  labour,  cost  of 
ilucation,  living,  &c.,  and  social  habits,  it 
•esents  as  good  a description  of  the  state  of 
te  industrial  classes  of  Europe  as  can  be  got. 

1 Some  of  the  consuls,  judging  by  the  work, 
ive  made  no  reply  ; others  say  there  are  no 
ch  institutions  in  their  district ; others  give 
'very  brief  description  ; but  these  cases  are 
<ceptions.  Full  information  is  given  on 
ilds,  trade-unions,  apprenticeship,  schools, 
bhnical  education,  'customs  and  laws  of 
ide,  social  habits,  and  other  topics,  and  the 
ro  works  should  he  in  the  hands  of  all 
i'-erested  in  industrial  pursuits. 

•Among  its  contents  are  the  trade  regula- 
rs of  the  German  empire ; a valuable 
• (scription  of  the  Russian  artels , or  associative 
inuring  societies  ; the  rules  of  ten  trade - 
ions  of  Scotland,  including  the  masons, 
i penters  and  joiners,  and  plumbers  ; and  the 
inclusions  of  the  second  Report  of  the  English 
yal  Commission  on  Technical  Instruction, 
i h the  recommendations  of  the  Commission. 
Che  Report  from  Leipsic  is  devoted  to  the 
;ory  of  guilds,  and  contains  several  inte- 


resting features.  None  of  the  other  Reports 
treat  of  the  historical  part  of  the  subject. 

According  ]to  Walford,  trade  guilds  “ existed 
in  England  at  a very  early  date.  There  is 
good  reason  for  supposing  that  in  the  tenth 
century  there  was  an  order  of  monks  in  the 
north  of  Germany  whose  chief  occupation  was 
commerce,  and  who  probably  encouraged  and 
protected  the  guilds.  These  were  known  as 
the  Grand  Masters  of  the  Teutonic  orders. 
They  founded  a branch  in  London  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  under  the  title 
of  Gildhalla  Teutonicarum.  These  merchant 
guilds  are  believed  in  many  cases  to  have 
arisen  quite  independently  of  the  towns 
wherein  they  were  located  ; but  in  other  cases 
they  seem  from  the  beginning  to  have  been  identi- 
fied with  the  town  and  its  corporate  government. 
It  seems  clear  that  in  early  times  the  crafts- 
men were  frequently  members  of  the  merchant 
guilds.  The  strict  separation  which  at  a 
later  date  existed  between  the  merchant  and 
the  craftsmen  did  not  then  prevail,  and 
probably  only  came  about  by  degrees.”  But 
according  to  Brentano,  the  craftsmen  to  be 
admitted  to  the  merchant  guild  had  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  full  citizenship  of  the  town, 
which  implied  the  possession  of  land. 

The  men  who  in  towns  were  citizens  by 
the  possession  of  town  land  were  often  also 
traders,  and  early  formed  for  their  protec- 
tion a guild  mercatorium,  when  the  towns 
obtained  charters ; by  their  influence  they 
obtained  as  one  of  its  conditions  that  the 
men  of  the  place  should  also  have  their  guild 
merchant.  Thus  the  citizens  and  the  guild 
became  identical,  and  what  was  guild  law  often 
became  the  law  of  the  town.  In  great  cities, 
where  there  were  no  merchant  guilds,  there  the 
craftsmen  early  asserted  their  independence. 
Many  craft  guilds  existed  in  Italy  from  the 
ninth  to  the  twelfth  century,  the  heads  of  which 
possessed  a share  in  the  government  of  the 
community.  But  in  England  and  the  North 
of  Europe  the  guilds  merchant,  having  become 
wealthy,  excluded  the  handicraftsmen.  From 
the  union  of  these  latter  arose  the  craft  guilds 
who  gained  the  supremacy  in  the  struggle  for 
liberty.  On  the  Continent  the  struggle  was 
much  more  severe  than  in  England,  because 
the  craft  guilds  were  subject  to  greater  oppres- 
sion. In  England  the  two  guilds  usually 
existed  side  by  side  until  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  the  craft  guilds  and  the  decay  of 
the  merchant  guilds  led  to  their  union,  and  so 
the  craft  guilds  formed  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  town. 

The  constitution  of  trade  guilds  was  similar 
that  of  others.  They  appointed  a master 
and  other  officers,  made  ordinances  and  regula- 
tions for  their  government,  the  maintenance  of 
their  craft  and  its  customs,  including  rules 


againstfraudulent  workmanship,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  members  infringing  the  rules  ; they 
assisted  the  members  in  sickness  and  adversity, 
settled  all  disputes,  and  had  entire  control  of  all 
matters  relating  to  trade.  At  first  craft  guilds 
were  voluntary  associations  ; as  they  gradually 
increased  in  importance  and  power  the  terms 
of  membership  were  altered,  charters  were 
conferred  upon  them  confirming  their  privileges 
and  rights,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  practise 
his  trade  who  was  not  a member  of  the  guild. 
The  same  causes  which  led  to  their  rise  also 
contributed  to  their  fall.  Growing  up  by  their 
side  was  a poorer  class  who  were  excluded 
from  citzenship  ; to  these  were  added  crafts- 
men who  were  not  members  of  the  guilds.  In 
course  of  time  they  made  their  influence  felt, 
and  as  they  rose  so  the  craft  guilds  decayed. 
The  influence  of  the  Reformation,  the  changed 
state  of  society,  the  growth  of  capitalists,  the 
admission  to  the  guilds  of  those  who  had  little 
or  no  connexion  with  trade,  slowly  but  surely 
led  to  their  fall ; and  these  societies,  once  so 
powerful,  now  where  they  exist  do  so  only  in 
name  and  for  very  different  objects. 

The  consular  report  from  Leipsic  consists  of 
a history  of  trade  guilds  founded  on  notes  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  Mothes,  an  eminent  Saxon  archi- 
tect, who  is  preparing  an  exhaustive  work 
upon  the  guilds  of  the  world. 

It  commences  with  a description  of  the  early 
societies  analogous  to  guilds,  which  are 
described  as  being  founded  through  the 
endeavours  of  the  toiling  masses  to  free 
themselves  from  the  galling  yoke  of  oppression, 
gives  an  account  of  the  Roman  collegia  opificia 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  way 
in  which  they  sj  read  through  those  countries 
that  were  under  Roman  rule,  and  in  a compara- 
tively brief  space  gives  a history  of  trade 
guilds  in  Germany  down  to  their  abolition  in 
1869,  and  of  which  we  give  some  account,, 
commencing  with  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople. 

“ When  Theodoric  the  Great  conquered  that 
city  he  found  some  guilds  existing  there.  The 
singularium  artium  magistri  (masters  of 
special  arts)  are  mentioned  often  during  the 
reign  of  the  Ostrogoths.  The  title  of  magister 
was  given  to  every  full  privileged  member  of  a 
guild  during  those  those  days. 

In  590,  Thud»linde,  Queen  of  Lombardy, 
gave  certain  privileges  and  rights  to  the 
viagistri  Comacinis  (stone  - cutters)  on  the 
island  of  Comacina,  in  the  lake  of  Como. 
This  magisterium  existed  until  the  fall  of 
Didier,  and  from  644  to  724  it  was  regu- 
lated by  special  laws.  Besides  the  magistri 
Comasinis  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  magistri  casarii  (house  builders),  and  the 
magistri  Antelami  (carpenters  of  Antelamo). 
When  Charlemagne  invaded  Lombardy  he  con- 
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firmed  the  privileges  of  the  Lombard  guilds, 
and  gave  to  the  viaucrn  (masons)  the  rights 
enjoyed  by  the  free  Franks.  Long  before  this 
Lombard  artisans  had  emigrated  to  France  and 
Holland,  and  carried  the  guild  system  with 
them,  so  that  under  the  comparatively  liberal 
government  of  Charlemagne  they  flourished 
better  than  for  centuries.  This  is  a diflerent 
view  to  that  taken  by  other  writers,  who  assert 
that  Charlemagne  and  his  successors  forbade 
the  existence  of  guilds  and  societies,  and 
•decreed  the  severest  punishments  against  those 
entering  into  such  combinations. 

The  clericals  and  monks  now  began  to  engage 
in  the  various  trades,  and  soon  exercised  great 
influence  over  the  different  branches.  In  738, 
the  pes  publicus  (the  royal  standard  foot 
measure)  of  Liutpand  did  not  satisfy  the 
monks,  so  they  established  their  own  measure, 
which  was  called  pcs  dc  munichis  (monastic 
standard  foot)  ; and  from  914  to  946  the  Bene- 
dictines strove  in  vain  to  prohibit  the  masons 
of  Lombardy  from  constructing  convents  and 
other  religious  institutions.  At  this  point 
be<?an  an  obstinate  struggle  of  the  guilds 
against  the  clerical  workmen,  and  also  against 
the  serfs  and  bondmen  employed  by  the 
nobility.  The  struggle  was  bitter,  and  was 
felt  throughout  the  Continent.  The  efforts  of 
the  clericals  to  prevent  the  guilds  from  obtain- 
ing employment  on  religious  structures  did  not 
succeed.  In  924  Bishop  Ulrich,  of  Liege, 
could  not  find  enough  architects  among  the 
clericals,  and  was,  therefore,  compelled  to 
employ  members  of  the  guilds.  Lvidently 
the  word  “architect  ” is  here  used  for  or  synony- 
mous with  “ builder.”  In  1090  Manegold,  the 
architect,  was  compelled  to  join  a monastic 
order  before  he  could  secure  the  contract  for 
building  the  convent  at  Marbeck.  In  1099 
Bishop  Conrad,  of  Utrecht,  prevailed  upon  the 
son  of  the  architect  Pleber  to  betray  the  secrets 
of  a guild.  A short  time  afterwards  the  son 
was  put  to  death  by  the  father  for  his  treason. 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  various  craft  guilds  were  formed,  and 
had  increased  so  much  in  importance  and 
power,  and  so  strongly  supported  civil  liberty, 
that  from  1200  to  1219  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.  endeavoured  to  suppress  them  ; 
but  they  still  continued  to  exist,  and  in  1232 
the  Imperial  restrictions  were  removed. 
During  the  struggle  the  guilds  were  severely 
treated.  At  Brunswick,  in  1220,  six  guild- 
masters  were  burned  alive  and  six  banished. 

In  1230  the  guilds  of  Magdeburg,  which  had 
grown  powerful,  were  broken  up  by  royal 
order,  but  they  were  soon  re-established  with 
greater  privileges  and  rights.  A similar  case 
occurred  in  1231  at  Wurzburg. 

In  1272  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  recognised  by 
decree  the  rights  of  the  guilds  to  exist,  and 
gave  them  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms. 

During  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  Magdeburg  was  the  scene  of  the 
fiercest  struggles  of  the  various  guilds.  In 
1330  they  secured  several  seats  in  the  town 
council,  but  the  next  year  they  were  deprived 
of  their  recently  acquired  privileges  and  the 
whole  of  the  masters  burned  alive.  After  years 
of  oppression  they  again  secured  their  rights, 
and  took  their  places  in  the  town  council,  and 
the  influence  thus  gained  was  felt  also  in  other 
districts,  and  helped  to  secure  many  advan- 
tages to  the  guilds  of  neighbouring  provinces. 
Several  masters  of  the  guilds  were  admitted 
to  the  town  council  of  Zurich  in  1335,  but  only 
after  a severe  conflict. 


L'Cl  III 

From  1368  to  1372  members  of  the  guilds 
are  found  in  the  town  councils  of  Aix  la 


C’hapelle,  Cologne,  Dartmund,  and  Mayence. 
With  the  change  in  the  external  condition 
•of  the  guilds  occurred  a change  in  their 
organisation. 

It  was  not  until  1150  that  the  guilds  had 
any  voice  in  the  election  of  the  masters. 
Previously  to  this  the  masters  were  chosen  in 
the  cities  by  the  town  councils  and  in  the 
country  by  the  bishops  and  princes,  and  at 
that  time  no  one  was  allowed  to  be  a member 
of  the  Strasburg  guild  who  was  not  of  free 
and  legitimate  birth  and  could  prove  his 
ancestry  for  four  generations.  Later,  illegiti- 
mate persons  were  admitted  to  membership. 

But  in  1150  the  members  of  the  Strasbur 


guilds  had  the  right  to  reject  the  masters 
imposed  upon  them.  In  1190  members  of  the 
guilds  elected  their  own  masters.  Laws  could 
only  be  enacted  by  the  majority  of  the 
members,  and  candidates  for  membership 
admitted  in  a similar  way. 

But  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century  had  come  a change.  The  increase  of 
prosperity  had  affected  the  masters  of  the 
guilds.  The  old  Strasburg  rule  of  not 
admitting  illegitimate  persons  to  the  guilds 
was  revived.  Some  of  the  guilds  excluded 
the  children  of  weavers,  barbers,  shepherds, 
millers,  revenue  and  tax  collectors,  musicians, 
because  they  were  not  free  born.  The  advance 
from  fellow  to  master  was  rendered  more 
difficult.  The  right  of  suffrage  was  taken  away 
from  the  fellow.  Formerly  the  candidate  for 
admission  to  the  guild  had  to  execute  a piece 
of  work  which  had  to  be  submitted  to  all  the 
members.  The  rule  was  altered,  and  the 
masters  assumed  to  themselves  the  right  to 
judge  the  work  submitted  and  to  accept  or 
reject  any  candidate  they  pleased.  Each 
fellow  who  aspired  to  a mastership  had  to 
work  one  year  in  the  place  where  he  desired 
the  mastership,  and  upon  admission  had  to 
pay  a certain  sum  of  money.  Disputes  among 
either  the  fellows  themselves,  or  between  the 
fellows  and  the  masters,  were  decided  by  the 
masters  alone,  and,  not  as  formerly,  by  a 
committee  of  the  two.  Every  member  had  to 
submit  all  his  quarrels  to  the  masters  before 
applying  to  the  civil  or  criminal  courts  for 
redress.  This  court  within  the  guilds  existed 
in  some  places  as  late  as  1840.  At  this  date 
in  Hamburg  the  lodges  of  the  masons  and 
stone-cutters  could  inflict  the  punishment  of 
death,  and  could  not  be  interfered  with  by  the 
criminal  courts. 

Most  of  the  masons  and  stone-cutters  united 
their  lodges  and  formed  a grand  union 
organisation.  This  union,  under  the  great 
lodge  of  Strasburg,  comprised  all  the  mason 
and  stone-cutter  guilds  of  England,  France, 
Germany,  Hungary,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  and  Spain.  The  chief  master, 
residing  at  Strasburg,  in  1263  was  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  and 
of  the  Pope.  No  mention  is  made  of  the 
union  of  German  building  lodges  in  1452. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  fellows  of  the  guilds 
were  in  a state  of  semi-serfdom.  The  troubled 
times  which  followed,  especially  the  Thirty 
Years’  War,  destroyed,  in  a measure,  the  power 
of  the  guilds,  and  debased  the  standard  of 
German  handicraft  work.  The  workmen  found 
employment  difficult,  and  entered  the  military 
service.  When  the  Thirty  Years’  War  ended, 
German  handwork  had  sunk  so  low  as  to  be 
the  subject  of  ridicule.  In  1520,  Francis  I. 
of  France  was  obliged  to  send  to  Germany 
for  gunsmiths,  locksmiths,  &c.  One  hundred 
years  later,  France  excelled  Germany  in 
all  kinds  of  handwork.  After  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  Germany  had  to  depend  upon 
French  models  in  nearly  all  the  branches  of 
handwork.  At  this  time  the  guilds  had  lost 
all  their  influence.  Those  of  the  masters  that 
had  seats  in  the  Town  Councils  were  rich 
persons,  manufacturers  and  not  handworkers. 
Two  guilds  only  retained  their  ancient  position, 
the  Merchants’  Guild  and  the  Univcrsitcis. 
The  other  guilds  still  clung  to  the  organisation 
adopted  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  little  power  they  had  left  was 
exhausted  in  disputes  with  other  guilds  or 
with  workmen  who  were  not  members  of  any. 

The  carpenters  quarrelled  with  the  joiners 
who  made  staircases  ; the  joiners  quarrelled 
with  the  carpenters  who  made  doors  ; the 
glaziers  quarrelled  with  the  joiners  and  car- 
penters who  made  sashes  out  of  soft  wood  ; 
the  joiners  quarrelled  with  the  glaziers  who 
made  sashes  out  of  oak.  The  plumber  was 
allowed  to  sell  lamps,  but  not  lamp-chimneys, 
globes,  or  wicks.  The  physician  could 
prosecute  the  barber  who  prescribed  a medi- 
cine, but  the  barber  could  not  bring  an  action 
against  a physician  who  bled  or  applied 
bandages.  The  Univcrsitcis  would  always 
sustain  its  members,  among  whom  were  the 
apothecary  and  physician.  Either  of  them 
could  prosecute  the  druggist,  but  he  could 
not  prosecute  the  apothecary. 


In  course  of  time  the  influence  and  power 
of  the  guilds  sank  even  lower.  The  master- 
ships became  hereditary,  the  fellows  thus  lost 
hope  and  energy;  the  apprentice  became  mainly 
a domestic,  and  learned  little  of  his  trade.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  century  they  were 
entirely  demoralised  and  disorganised. 

In  1815  thousands  of  German  artisans  had 
emigrated  or  gone  into  other  pursuits.  Great 
efforts  were  made  to  revive  commerce,  but 
nothing  was  done  for  handiwork,  which  had 
deteriorated  through  the  making  of  furniture, 
bronze  articles,  pottery,  &c.,  by  machinery. 

In  1847  numbers  of  the  members  of  the 
cruilds  joined  political  societies  in  the  hope  of 
bettering  their  condition.  This  naturally 
weakened  what  little  influence  the  guilds  had 
left. 

When  the  revolution  was  suppressed  in  1849, 
the  workmen’s  unions  were  dissolved,  but  con- 
tinued to  secretly  exist.  At  the  same  time, 
factories  began  to  be  extensively  built,  and 
seriously  affected  the  condition  of  the  hand- 
worker. Both  masters  and  fellows  of  the 
guilds  objected  to  the  use  of  machinery.  The 
former  tried  to  compete  with  the  factories  by 
reducing  the  wages  of  the  latter,  who  even-  ^ 
tually  resisted,  and  much  trouble  ensued. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  was  towards  the  , 
suppression  of  the  guilds,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  general  free  trade.  This  took  place  H 
in  Saxony  in  1860,  and  in  Prussia  in  1868.  . 
The  guilds  were  partly  dissolved,  while  the  ; 
rest  of  them  were  restricted  in  such  a way  r\ 
that  they  soon  ceased  to  exist.  A number  n 
of  fellows  established  themselves  as  masters,  ,| 
but,  being  without  either  ability,  educa-  -i 
tion,  or  capital,  they  could  not  succeed  u 
and  most  of  them  became  bankrupt.  The 
workmen  who  did  not  become  masters,  having 
lost  their  guild  connexions,  gradually  became 
Social  Democrats  and  anarchists.  Apprentices  . 
who  were  compelled  to  pass  certain  examina-  -j 
tions  would  not  study,  and  deserting  their  A 
masters  before  their  time  was  out  entered  the  < 
service  of  other  masters  as  journeymen,  no  c 
certificate  of  proficiency  being  required.  J 
Manufacturers  took  young  boys  as  appren-  j 
tices,  and  instructed  them  in  a careless  manner,  rj 
Thus  in  a machine  factory  an  apprentice  was  j 
taught  how  to  make  rivets,  and  received  a u 
certificate  as  a locksmith.  The  tailor  esta-  if 
blished  as  a builder,  and  the  mason  as  a maker  d 
of  implements.  . 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a movement  tor  > 
the  general  revival  of  guilds.  Laws  to  this  L 
end  were  enacted  in  1878,  1880,  and  1883  ; >1 
but  these  laws,  while  they  impose  cortamii 
duties  on  the  guilds,  do  not  give  them  any  ii 
rights  or  privileges.  Guilds  under  such  cir-  j 
cumstances  are  of  no  use,  as  no  one  will  i 
belon"  to  a guild  which  is  loaded  with  obliga-  u 
tions  and  restrictions,  but  enjoys  no  privileges,  s 
Their  history  in  the  remaining  part  of  < 
Europe  is  very  similar.  In  France  they  3 
existed  from  before  the  twelfth  century,  were  i; 
re-arranged  in  1673,  and  suppressed  in  1791. ' 
They  possessed  halls,  almshouses,  and  chapels,  1[ 
but  not  much  real  property.  At  their  sup- ) 
pression  the  whole  of  their  property  was  ; 
devoted  to  State  purposes,  but  compensations 
was  given,  in  some  instances,  to  existing  is 
members.  , 

In  Belgium  tbe  guilds  were  suppressed,  and! 
their  property  confiscated  in  1794.  In  the 
Netherlands  the  guilds  were  suppressed  in 
1798,  and  their  property  vested  m commliK, 
sioners.  In  1820  this  property  was  sold,  and 
the  proceeds  applied  to  the  relief  of  indigente 
members  of  the  suppressed  guilds  and  of  tins, 
poor  of  the  commune.  In  Switzerland  some  oh. 
the  guilds  have  dissolved  themselves,  and, 
either  divided  their  property  among  them 
members  or  applied  it  to  public  purposes,  par-, 
ticularly  education  ; others  exist  under  th 
name  of  abbayes,  and  possess  considerable  pro-;. 
perty.  In  Austro-Hungary  the  trade  guiiuii 
were  abolished,  and  their  monopolies  repealed; 
in  1859.  In  their  stead  local  bodies  repre, 
senting  the  masters  and  journeymen  wer«i 
established,  apparently  trade  councils  an  : 
tribunals  of  arbitration.  The  halls  of  th 
trade  guilds  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds  gl  ■ 
to  the  new  associations.  In  N orway  and 
the  old  trade  corporations  were  dissolved  m. 
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1846.  In  Italy  the  ancient  guilds  were 

abolished  with  few  exceptions  in  the  present 
century  before  the  union  of  the  kingdoms. 
After  the  union,  in  1878  and  1879,  acts  were 
passed  abolishing  all  monopolies.  In  Spain 
many  of  the  craft  guilds  still  exist  as  benefit 
societies  and  trade  councils.  In  Portugal  the 
craft  guilds  were  suppressed  in  1834.  In 
Russia  trade  guilds  were  introduced  by  Peter 
the  Great  in  imitation  of  similar  institutions 
in  Germany.  They  hod  but  little  success,  and 
after  a fitful  existence  up  to  1870,  under 
certain  conditions,  trade  was  made  free  to  all. 
In  Turkey  there  are  believed  to  be  many  insti- 
tutions resembling  the  craft  guilds  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

In  England  the  history  of  guilds  is  not  so 
eventful  as  in  many  of  the  Continental  nations, 
rhey  were  never  much  subjected  to  the  tyranny 
or  the  ruling  powers,  and  did  not  concern 
themselves  with  affairs  of  State  ; their  struggle 
'or  freedom  was  for  the  right  to  participate  in 
Municipal  affairs  and  to  possess  control  of 
natters  relating  te  their  trades.  The  security 
igainst  foreign  invasion,  the  absence  of  power 
n the  sovereign  to  enforce  his  decrees,  and  his 
laving  to  rely  upon  the  people’s  not  having 
he  means  of  resistance  (for  when  resistance 
vas  arranged  it  was  often  successful),  the 
ristocracy  not  being  an  exclusive  caste,  the 
Parliamentary  system  in  which  the  guilds 
rere  represented,  all  tended  to  diminish  the 
Dalousy  between  classes,  and  to  give  to  the 
adividual  some  sense  of  security.  We  meet 

i English  history  often  complaints  of  exac- 
iods  and  oppressions,  but  these  are  compara- 
.ve  terms.  What  was  termed  oppression  in 
Ingland  might  in  other  countries  be  regarded 
j not  deserving  the  same  designation.  The 
umerous  contests  in  England  that  took  place 
>r  the  throne  were  in  reality  contests  between 
le  part  of  the  people  against  the  other,  or 
ere  regarded  by  them  with  indifference ; and, 

Ji  _ the  whole,  they  were  pretty  equally 

vided. 

After  victories  there  were  the  usual  punish- 
ents,  and  cruelties  were  inflicted  on  the 
ifeated  party,  but  they  were  confined  to  those 
ho  took  part  with  either  side.  Whoever 
cceeded,  no  change  in  the  institutions  of  the 
untry  was  made,  and  some  historians  assert 
at  six  weeks  after  the  most  violent  conflict 
ere  was  not  a trace  of  it. 
a The  history  of  guilds  in  England  is  the 
;utory  of  its  municipal  life,  of  which  there  is 
I better  example  than  that  of  London.  The 
irliest  information  we  have  of  a craft  guild  in 
jndon  was  that  of  the  weavers,  who  had  a 
[feirter  from  Henry  I.,  and  which  was  confirmed 
: Henry  II.  From  1154  to  1189  there  are 
ilords  of  eighteen  guilds  who  were  fined 
itording  to  some  authorities  for  existing 
ifhout  a charter,  and,  according  to  others, 
v.  having  neglected  to  pay  the  tax  which  all 
ilds  Avere  liable  to.  From  then  till  the 
ij.e  of  Edward  III.  their  existence  is  one 

ii  tinued  struggle  with  the  merchant  guilds 
ill  citizens  and  each  other.  In  the  time  of 
ward  II.  was  issued  an  ordinance  that 
isuired  every  citizen  to  be  a member  of  some 
He  or  mystery,  and  another  ordinance  of 
h Edward  III.  transferred  the  right  of 
fltion  of  corporate  officers  and  members  of 
mliament  from  the  ward  representatives  to 
iBtrading  companies.  Their  victory  was  now 
,lired,  and  for  many  years  the  guilds  pos- 

! ed  both  the  municipal  and  political  power 
i'jhe  city. 

Ki^hat  was  the  precise  connexion  between 
companies  or  guilds  and  the  corporation  is 
cult  to  say.  The  ordinance  of  Edward  II. 
iuired  freemen  of  the  City  to  be  members  of 
r/or  another  of  the  companies.  By  the  ordi- 
icpe  of  49  Edward  III.  the  companies  were 
Hominate  the  members  of  Common  Council, 
j.  the  persons  so  nominated  alone  were  to 
ad  at  elections.  An  ordinance  of 
l chard  II.  restored  the  election  of  common 
♦ivcilmen  to  the  wards,  but  corporate 
_ irs  and  representatives  in  Parliament 
i!>  elected  by  a convention  summoned  by 
iVLord  Mayor  from  the  nominees  of  the 
Janies.  An  Act  of  Common  Council  of 
dward  IV.  appointed  the  election  of 
’Drs,  sheriffs,  &c.,  to  be  in  the  Common 


council,  together  with  the  masters  and 
wardens  of  the  companies.  By  15  EdAvard  IV. 
the  masters  and  wardens  were  ordered  to 
associate  themselves  with  the  honest  men  of 
their  mysteries  and  come  in  their  best  liveries 
to  the  elections  ; that  is,  the  franchise  was 
restricted  to  the  liverymen  of  the  companies. 
nr~  thus  see  the  two  bodies  at  one  time 


We 


united,  at  one  time  the  companies  electing  the 
corporation,  at  another  the  corporation  con- 
trolling the  companies.  Well  may  the  City 
Livery  Companies  Commission  say  that  it  is 
no  part  of  their  duty  to  dissect  this  strange  and 
composite  constitution. 

The  view  taken  by  the  Commission  is  “ that 
from  about  1314  the  guilds  were  a municipal 
committee  of  trade  and  manufactures.  Soon 
after  they  became  incorporated,  and  became, 
while  retaining  their  position  under  the 
municipality,  an  institution  in  the  nature  of 
a State  department  for  the  superintendence 
of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  London. 
By  the  commencement  of  the  Tudor  period 
they  had  become  to  a great  extent  an  obsolete 
institution  as  regards  trade  superintendence. 
For  a long  time  afterwards  these  bodies  were 
an  important  element  in  the  City.  In  the 
provinces  the  craft  guilds  have  almost  dis- 
appeared ; the  guilds  of  London  have  continued 
in  existence  and  have  never  been  interfered 
with  in  any  way  by  the  Legislature  with  the 
exception  of  the  Charity  and  Endowed 
Schools  Commission.  The  condition  in  which 
they  have  existed  for  the  last  two  centuries  is 
that  of  societies,  the  only  purposes  of  which 
have  been  benevolence  and  entertainments.” 

But  the  history  of  guilds,  and  especially  of 
trade  guilds,  has  yet  to  be  written.  The 
Avorks  upon  the  subject  are  nearly  all  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  some  theory,  or  taking 
some  particular  view, — antiquarian,  demo- 
cratic, or  political.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  prove  trade  guilds  to  be  benefit  societies, 
clubs,  monopolies,  provident  institutions,  trade 
unions,  &c.,  and  for  every  page  of  historical 
matter  or  fact  there  are  several  of  disquisition 
and  speculation.  The  most  complete  Avork  on 
guilds  in  English  is  the  recent  one  of  Walford, 
which  contains  much  valuable  and  interesting 
information  relative  to  the  guilds  of  London 
and  the  provinces.  There  is  much  need  of  a 
work  written  from  a social  point  of  view,  which 
would  give  the  history  of  these  societies,  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  control  they  exer- 
cised oyer  trade,  the  regulations  they  made, 
and  their  means  and  modes  of  enforcing  them, 
and  their  relative  position  to  the  communities 
where  they  existed,  which  should  be  free  from 
speculations  as  to  their  character,  and  not  too 
much  devoted  to  their  municipal  and  political 
struggles.  This  information  can  now  only  be 
acquired  by  a tedious  search  through  histories, 
general  and  local,  articles  on  municipalities, 
reports  of  commissions,  pamphlets,  &c.,  at  a 
great  expenditure  of  patience  and  time. 


to  do  was  to  observe  the  line  fixed  by  the 
Architect,  and  see  if  the  building  com- 
plained of  goes  beyond  it.  But  by 
some  legal  ingenuity  the  point  became  con- 
fused, and  in  the  last  edition  of  Woolrych’s 
“ Metropolitan  Building  Acts  ” the  law  is  thus 


THE 


OF 


LAW  AS  TO  LINE 
FRONTAGE. 

HE  great  value  of  the  House  of 
Lords  as  a Supreme  Court  of 
Appeal  has  been  lately  well 
exemplified  by  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  ended  the  long-existing  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  fixing  of  the  general  line  of 
buildings  in  a street  under  Section  75  of  the 
Metropolis  Management  Amendment  Act, 
1862.  Without  quoting  the  whole  of  the 
section,  it  is  enough  to  remind  our  readers  that 
it  enacts  that  no  building  “shall  be  erected 
beyond  the  general  line  of  building  in  any 
street”  without  the  consent  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works.  Further  on  the 
same  section  says  that  “ such  general  line  of 
buildings  is  to  be  decided  by  the  Super- 
intending Architect  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.”  If  any  one  offends  against  this 
rule,  by  building  beyond  the  line,  then  com- 
plaint is  to  be  made  to  a magistrate,  who  may 
order  the  demolition  of  so  much  of  the 
building  as  is  beyond  the  “general  line  so 
fixed  as  aforesaid.”  One  would  have  sup- 
posed that  the  enactment  had  been  clear 
enough,  and  that  all  that  the  magistrate  had 


stated  : — “ The  certificate  of  the  Superintending 
Architect  is  not  absolutely  conclusive,  but  the 
magistrate  is  entitled  to  judge  for  himself 
whether  the  line  fixed  by  such  certificate  is,  in 
fact,  the  general  line  of  buildings  in  the  street.” 
Therefore  the  decision  of  a person  skilled  in 
regard  to  the  superintendence  of  buildings, 
and  quite  impartial,  has  to  be  subject  to  the 
opinion  of  a person  who,  however  competent 
he  may  be  as  a lawyer,  cannot  be  considered  to 
be  so  competent  to  decide  what  is  the  general 
line  of  buildings  in  a street  as  the  Superin- 
tending Architect  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  In  1864,  in  the  case  of  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-square,  v.  Sparrow,  we  find  the  law  as 
laid  down  in  the  above  work  first  enunciated 
by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  We  are  not 
now  concerned  with  the  reasons  for  that  judg- 
ment, it  is  sufficient  to  state  the  result  of  it. 
But  in  1867  came  the  case  of  Bauman  v.  The 
Vestry  of  St.  Pancras,  when  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  took  an  opposite  view.  Here  were  two 
directly  conflicting  decisions  ; and  then  in  1871 
came  Simpson  v.  Smith,  in  which  the  Court, 
of  Common  Pleas  (differently  constituted, 
indeed)  adhered  to  the  decision  of  the  same 
Court  in  1864.  So  matters  remained  till  the 
case  of  Spackman  v.  The  Plumstead  Board  of 
Works,  in  which  Mr.  Marsham,  the  police 
magistrate,  decided  that  he  himself  must  settle 
what  was  “ the  general  line  of  buildings,”  and 
dismissed  the  summons,  because,  though  the 
buildings  went  beyond  the  Architect’s  line, 
they  did  not  go  beyond  what  was  the  true 
line,  in  his  opinion.  This  decision  was 
reversed  by  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  and 
their  judgment  has  since  been  upheld  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal  and  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  Therefore,  this  most  "important  ques- 
tion, which  affects  so  many  interests  in  the 
metropolis,  is  now  set  at  rest  once  and  for  all. 
The  only  reason  for  astonishment  is  that  tho- 
question  could  ever  have  been  decided  other- 
wise ; the  reasons  in  its  favour  are  so  over- 
whelming that  it  is  a kind  of  puzzle  how  such 
able  judges  as  decided  to  the  contrary  could  havo 
come  to  the  conclusion  which  they  did.  “ The 
words  of  the  section,”  said  Lord  Watson  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  “haAre  one  meaning,  and 
one  only,  and  upon  these  leading  words  which 
enact  the  prohibition,  Avhich  constitute  tho 
offence,  and  which  direct  the  remedy, 
there  is  no  ambiguity  whatever.  They  have 
a plain  and  ordinary  meaning,  and,  as  far  as  I 
see,  they  have  no  secondary  meaning  such  as 
that  suggested.  The  suggestion  is  that  in  the 
language  which  confers  on  the  magistrate  juris- 
diction to  try  the  complaint,  you  can  find  ex- 
pression which  may  be  amplified  so  as  to  over- 
ride those  other  words  enacting  prohibition, 
defining  the  complaint  and  giving  the  remedy. 
And  what  are  these  words?  ‘If  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed  in  such  summons  the  said 
complaint  shall  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  justice.’  Now,  it  is  said  that  you  may 
read  these  words  as  signifying  that  the  justice 
is  to  re-try  everything  Avhich  has  been  decided 
before.”  Lord  Watson  then  proceeded  to  point 
out  that  the  previous  plain  words  of  the  enact- 
ment could  not  be  thus  controlled.  He  con- 
cluded by  the  sensible  observation  that  “a 
decision  by  a gentleman  in  the  position  of  the- 
Superintending  Architect  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  is  not  likely  to  be  less  favour- 
able to  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned, 
nor  is  less  likely  to  attain  the  ends  of  justice, 
than  a series  of  decisions  by  a number  of  dif- 
ferent district  magistrates.”  Such  has  been 
the  course,  and  such  the  conclusion,  of  this 
important  phase  of  metropolitan  building  law. 


Snrveyorsliip.— On  Tuesday  last  the  Exeter 
Corporation  of  Guardians  met  to  appoint  a sur- 
veyor. Oa  thejvoting  being  taken,  of  the  nine 
candidates,  Messrs.  Wilkinson  & Warren,  of 
Exeter,  architects  and  sur\'eyors,  received  a 
majority  of  fourteen  votes,  and  were  declared 
elected. 
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NOTES. 

jilE  print  elsewhere  the  memorial  pre' 

™ sented  by  the  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects to  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  on  Monday  last  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  site  of  the 
new  War  Offices,  and  the  block-plan  proposed 
by  the  Institute.  The  deputation  made  a case 
for  their  view  which  is  quite  unanswerable, 
except  on  the  barest  grounds  of  economy,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by  those  out- 
side the  profession  who  have  given  attention 
to  the  matter.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 


observes  : — 

“The  rival  plan  which  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  submitted  yesterday  to  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  for  the  new  Admiralty  and 
War  Offices  will  not  be  adopted,*  but  will  be  interest- 
ing as  another  record  of  what  London  might  have 
been  if  it  cared  to  pay  for  appearances.  The  plan 
of  the  Architects  is  better  than  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  every  possible  point;  it  widens  Whitehall, 
it  prolongs  the  Mall,  and  it  avoids  dwarfing  the 
Horse  Guards.” 


As  we  have  repeatedly  said,  it  is  unworthy  of 
such  a country  as  England  to  build  a great 
public  building  in  a restricted  and  beggarly 
manner,  and  to  lose  an  opportunity  for  per- 
manently beautifying  an  important  site  in  its 
capital,  on  mere  monetary  considerations. 
Those  who  attended  the  deputation,  perhaps, 
carried  away  with  them  certain  not  very 
reassuring  convictions  as  to  the  possible  nar- 
rowing efFect  on  the  Ministerial  mind  of  the 
interposition  of  the  permanent  irresponsible 
functionaries  who  have  so  much  power  of 
string-pulling  in  the  direction  of  their  own 
restrfcted  ideas.  We  must  congratulate  the 
Times  on  showing  signs  of  coming  out  of 
Egypt,  that  journal  having  actually  devoted  a 
leader  to  the  recommendation  of  an  artistic 
improvement  formulated  by  a body  of  archi- 
tects. After  this,  we  may  even  hope  that  the 
Times  will  one  day  find  out  the  truth  about 
Lord  Grimsthorpe  and  his  attainments  as  an 
architectural  artist. 


section  193,  but  that  the.  effect  of  his  being 
interested  in  the  contract  is  to  render  it  void. 
There  are  no  express  words  in  section  193 
making  such  a contract  void,  but  the  reasoning 
on  which  the  Court  of  Appeal  reached  their 
conclusion  is  easily  seen  from  Lord  Esher’s 
judgment,  “This  rule  of  interpretation  has 
been  laid  down,  that  although  a statute  con- 
tains no  express  words  making  void  a contract 
which  it  prohibits,  yet,  when  it  inflicts  a penalty 
for  the  breach  of  the  prohibition  you  must  con- 
sider the  whole  Act  as  well  as  the  particular 
enactment  in  question,  and  come  to  a decision 
whether  the  penalty  is  imposed  with  intent 
merely  to  deter  persons  from  entering  into  the 
contract,  or  whether  it  is  intended  that  the 
contract  shall  not  be  valid  at  law.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  was 
that  such  a contract  should  not  be  entered  into 
so  as  to  be  legally  valid.”  The  result  of  this 
case,  therefore,  is  a kind  of  double  prohibition 
against  servants  of  local  authorities  entering 
into  contracts  with  their  own  masters,— firstly, 
the  penalty  ; secondly,  the  invalidity  of  the 
contract.  There  can  be  little  question  that  the 
judgment  is  in  the  right  direction,  and  will  put 
a stop  once  and  for  all  to  such  contracts  as  were 
the  cause  of  the  litigation. 


1884  the  deaths  per  thousand  of  the  total 
population  of  the  Peabody  Buildings  were 
19 '10,  as  compared  with  20  '34,  which  was  the 
London  rate  ; but  in  1885  the  death-rate  in 
the  dwellings  was  actually  one  decimal  point 
above  the  general  rate  of  mortality  in  London, 
the  figures  being  19  '60  in  the  Peabody  Build- 
ings and  19 '59  for  the  whole  of  the  metro- 
polis. It  would  seem  from  these  facts  that, 
while  the  death-rate  of  London  has  declined 
steadily  since  1876,  the  death-rate  in  these 
model  dwellings  has  increased  since  1881,  from 
17'22  to  19'60  per  thousand.  It  will  be  pro-  •: 
bably  found  that  this  increase  is  due  to  in-  • 
creased  density  of  population,  a point  upon  ij 
which  we  have  frequently  insisted. 


rj^HE  complaints  of  excessive  railway  charges 


THE  debate  on  February  25  on  the  Tenure 
of  Houses  (Ireland)  Bill  cannot  be  passed 
over  without  notice.  The  object  of  the  Bill 
was,  shortly  stated,  to  introduce  fixity  of  tenure 
and  fair  rents  to  Irish  towns.  But  the  debate 
broadened  out  into  one  upon  urban  tenure  in 
England  and  Scotland,  and  resulted  in  the 
promise  of  the  Government  to  appoint  a select 
committee  to  consider  the  question  of  leasehold 
tenure  in  towns.  Therefore,  the  committee  will 
certainly  consider  the  question  of  leasehold 
enfranchisement.  The  cause  and  the  result  of 
the  debate  show  that  there  exists  a dissatis- 
faction with  leasehold  tenure  in  towns  ; we 
have  never  supposed  that  the  dweller  in  towns 
would  be  content  to  see  his  brother  in  the 
country  obtain  compensation  for  improvements 
and  not  make  an  effort  to  obtain  it  for 
himself.  The  debate  is  a sign  of  the  times  ; 
amid  much  that  is  unsound  and  unhealthy 
agitation,  there  is  visible  a wholesome  tendency 
to  make  the  lessee  a permanent  occupier  at  a 
fixed  rent.  “ The  certain  rent  in  perpetuity 
which  could  never  be  raised,” as  Mr.  Macdonald, 
the  late  Conservative  Lord  Advocate,  described 
the  Scottish  system,  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
the  solution  at  which  we  shall  arrive  in 
England,  combined  with  a system  of  yearly 
tenancies.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  debate  is 
a certain  sign  that  things  will  not  remain  as 
they  are. 


are  so  numerous,  and  practical  propositions 
for  reform  so  few,  that  it  is  quite  refreshing  to 
have  for  consideration  a suggestion  of  the 
latter  description.  Mr.  J efferds,  C.E.,  an 
authority  on  railway  matters  in  America,  offers 
such  a suggestion  with  every  confidence  in  its 
merits,  though  he  confesses  that  he  does  not 
anticipate  a favourable  reception  for  it.  Our 
railway  managers  always  declare  that  working 
expenses  are  at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  but 
it  is  nevertheless  in  the  “ operating  ” depart- 
ment,— as  Mr.  Jefferds  terms  it, — that  he 
considers  reform  is  needed.  His  contention  is 
that  we  are  too  conservative  in  our  method  of 
constructing  rolling  stock,  and  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  “ bogie  truck  ” system  would  cause 
an  immense  saving.  It  is  asserted  that  our 
carriages  and  wagons,  being  stiff  and  rigid  in 
construction,  create  an  amount  of  friction  which 
would  be  greatly  lessened  by  the  lighter  and 
more  flexible  “ bogie  ” system,  allowing  of  a 
great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  power 
required  for  haulage,  and  consequently  in  the 
working  expenses.  Many  of  our  long  pas- 
senger coaches  are  constructed  on  this  principle, 
which  undoubtedly  facilitates  their  running, 
and  lessens  the  amount  of  motive  power  neces- 
sary,— the  benefit  being,  of  course,  principally 
apparent  in  traversing  curves.  The  percentage 
of  our  working  expenses  to  receipts  is  less  than 
in  America  by  some  8 per  cent.,  but  as  they 
charge  lower  rates  than  we  do,  and  pay  so  much 
more  for  labour  and  fuel,  the  difference  should 
be  greater  than  it  is.  The  non-adoption  of 
the  system  advocated  is  confidently  ascribed  to 
simple  prejudice,  but  we  can  hardly  think  that 
there  is  no  other  obstacle  in  the  way,  as  our 
managers  have  a reputation  for  studying 
economy  in  every  direction,  and  they  would 
hardly  allow  prejudice  to  hinder  a beneficial 
reform.  Anything  which  would  allow  of  a 
reduction  in  rates  should  be  hailed  with  satis- 
faction, for  an  increased  amount  of  traffic 
would  result,  which  would  benefit  both  the 
shareholders  and  their  customers. 


THE  Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary,  having  been 
reported  on  by  medical  experts  as  struc-  ■: 
turally  defective,  and  not  at  all  equal  to  modem  r: 
ideas,  the  managers  recently  employed  Mr.  H.  . 
Saxon  Snell  to  suggest  a scheme  for  remodelling  d 
and  extending  the  present  buildings.  Mr.  :i 
Snell,  having  visited  Aberdeen,  now  recoin-  u 
mends  as  the  most  economical  method  of 
utilising  the  present  site  and  buildings  to  the  ii 
best  advantage  (1)  The  erection  of  a new  ;i 
pavilion  of  four  floors  for  surgical  cases  ; the  i 
extension  of  the  west  wing  of  main  building 
(three  floors)  for  medical  cases  ; and  (3)  an 
alteration  of  the  present  typhus-fever  house, 
so  as  to  adapt  it  as  a post-mortem  room, 
mortuary,  pathological  museum,  and  erysipelas, 
wards.  All  other  zymotic  diseases  are  to  be. 
excluded  from  the  Infirmary,  and  the  accom-ij 
modation  after  reconstruction  would,  besidesti 


LAST  year  we  commented  on  the  case  of 
Melliss  v.  The  Shirley  Local  Board,  in 
which  Mr.  Justice  Cave  decided  that  the  fact 
that  Pym,  one  of  the  parties  to  the  contract 
with  the  Local  Board,  was  the  surveyor  of  the 
Board,  did  not  make  the  contract  void,  but 
merely  rendered  him  liable  to  penalties  under 
section  193  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  1873. 
The  unanimous  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  is  published  in  the  current  month’s 
number  of  the  Law  Reports.  That  judgment 
reverses  Mr.  Justice  Cave’s  decision,  and 
decides  not  only  that  the  officer  or  servant  of 
the  local  authority  is  liable  to  penalties  under 


* Our  contemporary  means  that  the  House  of  Commons 
will  not  vote  the  money  for  it;  but  we  hope  better  things. 


I^ROM  a recent  report  of  the  Peabody 
Trustees  it  appears  that  the  average  cost 
of  the  buildings  erected  by  the  trustees  is 
60 1.  10s.  2d.  per  head,  so  that  a family  of  four 
persons  costs  a capital  sum  of  242 1.  to  house, 
which  is  a much  larger  amount  than  what  is 
ordinarily  expended  by  the  speculating  builder. 
As  regards  the  acquisition  of  land,  the  trustees 
have  been  singularly  fortunate,  three  sites, 
namely,  those  in  Glasshouse-street,  Bedford- 
bury,  and  Wild-street,  having  been  sold  to 
them  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for 
a sum  which  leaves  a clear  loss  of  235,808/.  or 
more  than  a quarter  of  a million,  to  the  rate- 
payers. Taking  land  and  buildings  together, 
a family  of  four  persons  costs  510 1.  to 
house.  A warning  note  is  struck  in  the 
statistics  of  the  mortality  among  the  in- 
habitants of  these  dwellings.  In  the  year 


Plan  of  the  Hospital. 


the  administrative  department,  be  as  follows 
Surgical  cases,  100  beds  ; medical  cases,  80 
eye  diseases,  16  ; venereal  diseases,  16  ; erys.1 
pelas,  8 ; spare  ward,  16,— total  number  a 
beds,  236.  Mr.  Snell  estimates  the  total  cos 
of  these  proposals  (including  other  detan 
which  we  cannot  enter  on)  at  25,000/.  Tb 
managers  have  no  surplus  funds  for  buddinjc 
there  being  an  adverse  balance  last  year,  an< 


in  fact,  generally  a deficit  on  each  _ year: 
owinnnt. — n vptv  n55nn.l  circumstance  with  ui 


account,— a very  usual  circumstance  with  in 
stitutions  depending  on  voluntary  contribi; 
tions.  Mr.  Snell’s  scheme  is,  we  understand) 
likely  to  be  objected  to  on  medical  ground! 
and  the  proposal  to  construct  an  entirely  ne  ‘ 
hospital  on  modern  principles  on  a less  |«i 
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stricted  site  in  the  suburbs  urged.  The  only 
objection  seriously  preferred  against  this  is  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  funds. 


fTHE  site  for  the  erection  of  the  new  War 
J-  Office  and  Admiralty  buildings  has  been 
begun  to  be  cleared,  in  spite  of  Lord  Stratheden’s 
appeal  to  the  Government  that  nothing  should 
be  done  until  the  result  of  the  interview 
between  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects and  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
had  been  reported  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  houses  in  Spring  Gardens  Terrace  facing 
the  park  have  been  partly  demolished,  and  the 
quaint  little  gunner’s  house  at  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  Horse  Guards  Parade  has  been 
entirely  removed.  The  other  houses  in  Spring 
Gardens  will  shortly  follow. 


THE  new  western  facade  of  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Maria  del  Fiore,  at  Florence,  is  pro- 
posed to  be  further  adorned  by  three  bronze 
doors,  and  designs  are  invited,  and  three  pre- 
miums are  offered,  viz.,  one  of  4,000  francs 
[160Z.),  for  the  central  door  and  two  of  3,000 
francs  (1207.)  for  each  of  the  two  lateral  doors. 
It  is  not  stated  whether  the  successful  com- 
petitors will  be  entrusted  with  the  carrying  out 
if  the  work,  nor  what  amount  of  money  is  pro- 
posed to  be  expended  ; and  in  default  of  this 
affirmation  foreign  artists  will  perhaps  do  well 
:o  abstain  from  competing.  The  designs  are 
o be  sent  in  by  the  end  of  October  next,  and 
he  premiated  designs  are  to  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  promoters  of  the  competition. 


pT  last  week’s  A.then(eum  Mr.  Magnusson 
L suggests  a very  clever  scheme  for  the 
Tanning  of  a library  capable  of  indefinite 
intension  of  capacity,  as  required  by  the 
[radual  increase  in  the  number  of  books.  His 
lea  is  to  have  a central  circular  reading-room 
i'ith  a dome  and  lighted  by  clear-story 
'mdows,  _ and  around  this  a range  of  book 
cilleries  in  the  form  of  a spiral,  with  lower 
rails,  and  lighted  from  above.  The  spiral 
ulery  could  be  carried  out  as  far  as  necessary 
lr  the.  requirements  of  storage  when  the 
hrary  is  first  founded,  and  could  be  increased 
If  the  continuation  of  the  spiral  outwards  as 
iten  as  it  might  he  found  necessary  to  enlarge 
r®  space,  without  any  more  interference  with 
J.e  existing  building  than  would  he  involved 
j pulling  down  the  terminating  cross  wall  of 
te  spiral  and  rebuilding  it  at  the  end  of 
te  new  extension.  Communication  between 
ie  spiral  galleries  and  the  central  readino- 
om  would  be  provided  by  eight  passages 
I riating  from  the  centre  and  piercing  the 
'rah  Architecturally  speaking,  the  termina- 
n of  the  spiral  by  a “ blunt  end  ” would 
*ays  remain  an  awkward  feature  to  the  eye  ; 
t in  every  other  respect  the  appearance  of 
: whole  externally  might  be  made  pleasing 
i.ough  ; and  on  practical  grounds  the  idea  is 
11  worth  attention,  providing  a simple  and 
vxpensive  means  of  enlarging  the  book 
iileries  ad  libitum , in  proportion  to  the  in- 
ase  of  the  contents  of  the  library.  Archi- 
ts  ought  to  be  grateful  to  Mr.  Magnusson 
a new  idea. 


^NE  of  the  most  difficult  forms  of  think- 
J ing  is  to  make  a plan,”  said  Mr. 
ichen,  in  his  admirable  address  at  the 
nsion  House  on  “Hearing,  Reading,  and 
nking.”  His  remarks  were  not  addressed 
. Jcially  to  architects,  but  no  doubt  architects 
e among  his  audience,  and  they  would 
-ognise  the  truth  and  force  of  the  dictum, 
y are,  it  is  true,  assisted  by  the  “ pen  and 
er”  which  Mr.  Goschen  himself  finds  such 
rable  aids  to  the  process  of  thinking,  and 
|reat  statesman  ” finds  indispensable.  But 
fact  remains  that  the  effort  of  thinking  out 
illy  good  plan,  one  “with  a backbone,”  as 
Goschen  happily  expresses  it,  addressed 
•-ally  to  a given  end,  and  unswayed  by  acci- 
al  circumstances  of  detail,  is  an  intellectual 
, l.ot  n°  mean  order,  to  which  the  public 
• :h  quite  insufficient  weight. 


T^ROM  a letter  we  print  in  another  column, 
-A-  addressed  by  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society  to  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Sunderland  in  reference  to  the  proposed  Muni- 
cipal Offices  competition,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  was  ample  reason  for  the  criticism  we 
have  already  made  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
charging  51.  for  the  conditions  without  giving 
a word  of  information  as  to  their  probable 
nature.  The  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architec- 
tural Society  have  paid  the  fee,  or  one  of  them 
has,  and  have  found  that  architects  have  been 
invited  to  pay  51.  for  ascertaining  that  they 
are  to  be  mulcted  of  ten  per  cent,  of  their 
proper  profit  on  the  work,  that  no  professional 
referee  has  been  appointed,  and  that  the  time 
is  teo  short.  The  Corporation  may  reconsider 
all  these  points  ; but  unless  they  do,  some  men 
who  may  have  been  foolish  enough  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  advertisement  will  un- 
questionably have  “spent  their  money  for 
that  which  is  not  bread.” 


MOULDINGS* 

BY  GEORGE  AITCHISON,  A.R.A. 

Graceful,  well-designed,  and  effective  mould- 
ings give  the  same  distinction  to  a building  that 
proper  and  well-chosen  words  do  to  language. 

In  grouping  mouldings  together  care  must  be 
taken  to  make  the  divisions  in  harmonic  pro- 
portions, to  contrast  the  great  with  the  small, 
the  strongly- curved  with  flat  surfaces,  or  with 
other  mouldings  whose  curves  are  nearly  flat, 
go  that  the  group  may  be  like  a well-balanced 
and  harmonious  sentence. 

A sentence  is  but  a small  piece  of  the  whole 
work,  and  only  helps  to  make  up  the  impression 
to  be  conveyed,  or  the  emotion  to  be  raised  ; it 
is  only  a humble  minister  to  the  whole  plot ; 
but  you  may  have  noticed  in  reading  a story 
that,  if  the  plot  is  the  only  excellent  thing  in  it, 
you  probably  read  it  but  once,— certainly  but  a 
few  times ; while,  if  the  language  be  terse, 
harmonious,  and  expressive,  though  you  may 
have  learned  the  plot  in  your  childhood,  you 
read  the  work  again  and  again  with  increasing 
zest. 

In  the  poets,  where  rhythm,  as  well  as 
choice  words,  always  exist,  we  occasionally  get 
those — 

“Jewels  five  words  long 
That  on  the  stretch'd  forefinger  of  old  Time 
Sparkle  for  eyer.’* 

So  in  architecture  we  sometimes  get  a group 
of  exquisite  mouldings.  We  even  now  some- 
times see  a cast  of  Greek  mouldings  treated  as 
one  of  the  treasures  of  a house.  Architects 
should  feel  the  beauty  of  a moulding,  as  a 
master  of  language  feels  the  beauty  of  a word. 

R-  Hall  said,  “ I could  think  of  that  word 
‘tear’  till  I wept”;  and  when  this  sentence 
from  hig  sermons  was  read  to  him,  “ Grace 
penetrates  the  soul  as  the  sun  penetrates  the 
clouds,”  he  said,  “ That  is  not  mine ; I never 
used  a word  in  three  syllables  when  there  was 
a more  expressive  one  in  two ; the  word  I used 
was  * pierces.’  ” 

The  only  architects  I know  who  must  have 
had  this  feeling  towards  their  mouldings  are 
the  Greeks. 

If  you  consider  the  long  continuance  of  the 
Doric  order ; that  the  only  changes  made  in  it 
were  by  delicate  variations  of  the  echinus,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  the  order,  you  must  feel 
the  love  for  exquisiteness  that  animated  the 
architects  and  charmed  the  people  of  Greece. 
You  feel  that  the  Greek  architects  had  the  same 
admiration  for  their  predecessors’  master-pieces 
as  Michelangelo  had  for  the  dome  at  Florence. 

“ I will  not  make  one  like  you,  and  better  than 
you  I cannot.”  We  picture  to  ourselves  Ictinus, 
who  hoped  to  get  the  next  temple  to  design, 
watching  from  dawn  to  eve  the  light  come  and 
go  on  the  capitals  of  the  Theseum,  and  lying 
awake  at  night  picturing  to  himself  how  he 
could  improve  the  proportions,  and  get  a more 
exquisite  curve  in  the  echinus. 

If  we  want  to  excel  the  Greeks, — and  I hope 
we  do, — we  must  at  least  take  the  same  pains. 
Dante  tells  us  that  “ Excellence  is  not  to  be  got 
by  lying  on  a bed  of  down.”  Thanks  to  Pro- 
fessor Cockerell,  Mr.  Penrose,  and  John  Penne- 
thorne,  we  have  the  exact  sections  of  some  of 
the  Greek  mouldings,  and  they  have  shown  us 
that  when  the  architect  had  designed  his  mould- 


* A lecture,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Academy  on  the 
25th  ult. 


ing,  he  took  the  trouble  of  getting  the  exact 
conic  sections  to  make  his  mouldings  perfect. 
Nothing  can  better  show  the  difference  of 
mental  attitude  between  the  Roman  and  Greek 
architects  than  their  treatment  of  their  mould- 
ings ; the  latter  felt  that  no  trouble  was  too 
great  to  make  their  mouldings  approach  per- 
fection; the  Roman  architects  thought  this 
striving  for  perfection  not  worth  the  trouble, 
and  made  their  mouldings  of  segments  of 
circles,  determining  to  cover  them  with  curved 
ornament  if  they  were  too  faulty.  The  English 
architect  is  too  apt  to  follow  this  bad  example, 
or  even  to  do  worse ; he  sometimes  boasts  of 
being  able  to  draw  mouldings  with  his  eyes 
shut,  or  as  fast  as  he  can  write,  or  he  makes 
his  youngest  pupil  or  his  office  boy  copy  them 
from  a book. 

I have  had  one  or  two  Greek,  Roman,  and 
Gothic  mouldings  run,  to  let  you  see  the  differ- 
ence between  them.  You  will  notice,  besides 
the  shape,  the  extremely  subtle  methods  by 
which  the  Greeks  obtained  their  effects,  and 
which  are  utterly  wanting  in  Roman  mould- 
ings. The  capital  and  necking  of  the  Greek 
Doric  are  perhaps  the  best-known  instances, 
and  are  certainly  the  most  appreciated;  the 
deep  square  abacus  looks  thick  enough  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  entablature,  contrasts  well  with 
the  large  smooth  convex  surface  of  the  circular 
echinus  beneath,  from  which  it  is  divided  by 
the  shadow  of  the  re-entering  curve,  while  the 
abacus  makes  the  curved  shadow  that  contrasts 
so  well  with  the  bright  light  beneath,  gradually 
deepening  into  shade  ; the  shade  of  the  echinus 
is  contrasted  with  the  bright  lines  of  the  fillets 
below,  intensified  by  the  shadows  between  them, 
against  which  the  elliptical  flutings  die ; and  a 
little  below  this  juncture,  one  thin  horizontal 
line  of  deep  shadow  repeats,  and  enforces  those 
from  the  fillets  above,  and  contrasts  with  the 
delicate  shading  of  the  vertical  flutes. 

In  the  use  of  the  hawk’s-bill  moulding  the 
bottom  of  the  cyma,  forming  the  lower  part 
of  it,  is  often  brought  in  just  beyond  the 
upright  face  of  the  next  member,  so  as 
to  make  a delicately-graduated  shade  finished 
by  a sharp  black  line;  sometimes  it  is 
continued  by  a similar  ogee  below, — its  sec- 
tion is  then  like  a bracket  in  writing  j . Be- 
neath the  hawk’s-bill  there  is  sometimes  a fillet  ^ 
sometimes  this  fillet  is  bevelled  outwards;  some- 
times there  are  two  fillets  ; sometimes  there  is 
a bead  beneath ; but,  whether  this  bead  be  bold 
or  delicate,  the  whole  group  bears  the  mark  of 
deep  study. 

The  ogee  may  be  found  with  a square  or  with 
a bevelled  fillet  under  it ; sometimes  its  lower 
half  is  sunk  in  beyond  the  upright  face  of  the 
surface  below ; sometimes  it  has  a bead  below 
it ; but  you  can  rarely  find  two  of  these  mould- 
ings alike.  In  short,  no  device  was  too  slight,, 
too  eccentric,  or  too  trivial,  for  a Greek  archi- 
tect to  employ,  if  he  thought  it  would  contri- 
bute to  the  desired  effect. 

In  the  Doric  entablature  there  is  an  absence 
of  what  we  call  mouldings, — the  cymatium 
belongs  to  the  pediment,  and  not  to  the  cornice. 

In  the  cornice,  frieze,  and  architrave  the  whole 
effect  is  got  by  flat  surfaces,  whose  soffits  are 
sometimes  at  right  angles,  are  sometimes 
bevelled,  and  sometimes  curved.  At  the 
Parthenon  the  only  horizontal  mouldings  in  the 
entablature  are  a little  hawk’s-bill  moulding, 
and  one  sculptured  bead  ; but  in  all  temples  the 
entablature  was  but  a framework  for  sculpture, 
in  that  there  was  plenty  of  curved  surface  ; and 
the  Greeks  felt  the  need  of  severity  to  set  off 
the  sculpture ; and  they  also  felt  how  the  curved 
outline  and  undulating  surfaces  of  the  sculp- 
ture set  off  the  formal  lines  of  the  architecture. 

The  Doric  temple  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
perfect  piece  of  msthetic  architecture  man  has 
yet  achieved;  every  device  of  architectural 
composition  was  lavished  upon  it.  The  outside 
of  the  building,  too,  was  pure  white,  enriched 
by  brilliant  painting,  and  adorned  with  the 
highest  forms  of  sculpture.  Temples,  too, 
were  always  placed  on  high  ground  when  it  was 
possible,  and  expedients  were  used  to  prevent 
the  first  near  view  from  being  directly  in  the 
front. 

In  the  entablatures  of  the  Ionic  temples  we 
get  but  little  more  moulding  than  in  the  Doric, 
and  much  less  variety ; for  we  have  no  mutules 
with  their  caps,  guttae,  and  bevelled  soffits.  In 
both  varieties  of  temple  the  same  aim  is 
apparent,  that  is,  to  get  a broad  band  of  con- 
siderable projection  to  cast  a deep  shadow ; this 
band  is  just  softened  under  the  top  fillet  by  a 
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little  moulding  to  join  it  to  the  corona.  In  the 
Ionic  the  corona  is  crowned  with  an  ovolo,  or 
an  ovolo  and  bead.  The  bed  mould  in  the  Doric 
is  but  the  square  mutule  band  ; while  in  the 
Ionic  it  is  an  ogee  and  bead.  The  crowning 
member  of  the  architrave  in  the  Doric  is  but  a 
wide  fillet,  while  in  the  Ionic  there  is  an  ovolo 
and  bead  beneath  a narrow  fillet,  and  some- 
times the  fillet  itself  is  crowned  by  a small  ogee. 

In  Doric  temples,  except  that  of  Jupiter 
(Qlympius  at  Agrigentum,  there  are  no  bases 
to  the  columns  ; but  in  the  Ionic  there  are  not 
•only  beautiful  bases  of  great  variety  of  shape, 

■but  these  base-mouldings  are  often  carried 
■round  the  cella  of  the  temples,  so  that  we  see 
their  effect  on  the  straight  as  well  as  on  the 
■round. 

In  many  instances  the  mouldings  of  the 
Ionic  entablature  and  capitals  are  sculptured. 
Though  this  has  been  of  advantage  to  us  in 
showing  the  form  of  the  ornament,  which  has 
perished  in  the  Doric,  where  it  was  only 
painted,  the  sculpture  breaks  up  the  surface, 
and  makes  perfection  of  form  in  the  mould- 
ings less  necessary  than  when  the  ornament 
was  painted;  but  it  appears  that  the  Greeks 
were  no  less  careful  in  the  design  of  the 
original  shapes  of  the  mouldings,  and  in 
perfecting  them  by  conic  sections. 

We  once  professed  to  admire  Greek  art,  and 
-even  its  most  deadly  opponents  have  never 
•denied  its  perfection.  Yet  no  one  ever  ventured 
to  publish  a full-sized  section  of  a moulding 
until  1860,  when  Professor  Cockerell  gave  two 
or  three  in  his  work  on  Egina,  although  J. 
Pennethorne  had  taken  them  full-sized  in  wax, 
and  Mr.  Penrose  had  most  elaborately  measured 
them.  Yet  we  have  full-sized  Gothic  mould- 
ings by  the  score,  if  not  by  the  hundred,  though 
no  sane  person  could  ever  compare  them,  for 
perfection,  with  the  Greek.  Greek  mouldings 
were  designed  for  bright  sunshine,  and  the 
moBt  brilliant  people  who  ever  lived  have 
spared  no  pains,  and  no  study,  to  bring  them 
■to  perfection  ; besides,  in  the  mouldings  of  the 
best  buildings  we  have  the  accumulated  expe- 
dience of  ages,  for  the  Greeks  would  not  sacri- 
fice perfection  to  novelty. 

Before  speaking  of  Roman  mouldings,  I may 
mention  that,  in  certain  small  buildings  of 
peculiar  design,  the  Greeks  deviated  com- 
pletely from  the  proportions  they  allowed  for 
regular  temples;  in  short,  they  thought  and 
felt.  They  did  what  was  structurally  and 
aesthetically  necessary  for  the  particular  work 
they  had  in  hand.  In  the  Erechtheum,  the 
entablature  is  about  one-fourth  of  the  height  of 
the  column  above  the  base ; while  in  the  temple 
•of  Pandrosus,  the  little  attached  temple  with 
the  caryatides,  the  entablature  was  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  whole  height  of  the  figures.  A 
certain  thickness  was  wanted  for  the  architrave, 
and  a certain  aesthetic  weight,  to  compare  well 
with  the  caryatides,  so  in  this  temple  they 
omitted  the  frieze  and  made  the  cornice  and 
architrave  nearly  equal  in  depth.  To  deepen 
►the  cornice  they  put  below  thejordinary  bed- 
mould  a deep  dentil  band  and  cap,  below  that 
a cavetto  and  bead,  and  then  repeated  the  ogee 
and  bead  of  the  bed-mould  at  the  bottom  ; thus 
you  have  a depth  of  two-thirds  of  what  may  be 
called  the  original  cornice  below  it. 

In  the  circular  monument  of  Lysikrates,  the 
only  specimen  we  have  of  Greek  Corinthian, 
the  architrave  had  to  be  made  deep,  as  it  was 
on  the  circle ; the  frieze  wanted  to  be  narrow, 
on  aesthetic  grounds,  to  display  a proportionate 
length  of  sculpture  ; so  the  cornice,  instead  of 
being  one-fifth  of  the  height  of  the  entablature, 
is  nearly  the  depth  of  the  architrave  ; to  eke 
out  the  cornice,  a fillet  and  cyma  are  added  under 
the  bed-mould,  then  a dentil  band  and  cap,  and 
an  ovolo  and  bead.  These  heavy  cornices, 
designed  for  special  purposes,  commended 
themselves  to  the  vulgar  taste  of  the  Romans, 
who  generally  had  overpowering  cornices,  but 
they  had  no  figure  sculpture  to  consider. 

Let  me  draw  your  attention  to  one  particular 
instance  of  the  barbarous  taste  of  the  Romans. 
They  knew  that  the  Greeks  had  sculpture  in 
the  metopes  of  their  Doric  temples ; so  in 
theirs  they  nailed  up  the  skulls  of  the 


have  seen  them,  too,  on  the  front  of  an  English 
bank,  but  with  more  reason,  as  I suppose 
they  were  the  monogram  or  rebus  of  the 
architect. 

We  criticise  Roman  mouldings  under  peculiar 
circumstances ; they  are  the  mouldings  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar  from  constantly 
seeing  them  on  buildings  at  home  and  abroad. 

These  mouldings  were  spread  through  Europe 
by  the  Italian  architects  of  the  Renaissance  and 
their  imitators.  We  cannot  even  greatly  blame 
these  architects,  for  they  came  when  mankind 
had  just  been  freed  from  their  ascetic  and 
ecclesiastic  chains,  mainly  through  the  study  of 
the  Roman  writers. 

The  human  mind  began  to  feel  itself  free, 
and  its  gratitude  xvas  overflowing  towards  those 
by  whom  its  fetters  had  been  removed,  and 
through  whose  means  man  could  roam  over  new 
fields  of  study  and  delight.  The  tradition,  too, 
of  Rome’s  power  and  extent,  and  of  Roman 
peace,  must  always  have  existed,  and  must 
have  deeply  impressed  the  citizens  of  the  small 
Italian  republics,  always  troubled  by  internal 
feuds,  and  dreading  conquest  by  more  powerful 
states. 

The  ruins  of  Rome’s  gigantic  buildings  were 
almost  as  impressive  as  its  literature  : that  was 
not  then  known  to  be  a feeble  paraphrase  of  the 
Greek,  and  the  remains  of  Greek  sculpture  that 
were  constantly  being  found,  added  to  the 
general  respect.  Mankind,  overwhelmed  at 
once  by  gratitude,  by  the  traditions  of  greatness, 
and  by  finding  in  every  branch  of  knowledge 
works  they  could  not  equal,  are  to  be  forgiven 
the  enthusiasm  they  felt.  Probably  mankind 
were  not  then  far  wrong  in  thinking  that  their 
highest  aspiration  was  to  study  and  emulate  the 
Romans  for  the  time  being,  in  spite  of  their 
gratitude  being  misplaced ; but  they  little 
thought  it  would  end,  as  far  as  learning  and 
architecture  are  concerned,  in  binding  them 
with  worse  fetters  than  those  they  were  released 
from.  Luckily  we  have  just  outlived  this  mis- 
take of  confounding  the  conduit-pipe  with  the 
cool  and  refreshing  water  it  brings  to  our  lips  ; 
and  are  beginning  to  doubt  if  the  worship  of 
the  brazen  wolf  of  Rome  is  the  highest  form  of 
religion. 

About  Roman  mouldings  nothing  need  be 
said  ; they  may  mostly  serve  as  a warning  of 
hat  to  avoid.  We  may  safely  say  of  anything 
purely  Roman  connected  with  the  fine  arts, 
that  when  they  are  not  copies  of  Greek  they 
are  worthless,  or  worse.  In  anything  conne6ted 
with  constancy  and  courage,  with  war  and 
discipline,  tactics  and  strategy  ; with  those 
arts  of  diplomacy  by  which  nations  may  be 
set  by  the  ears ; with  those  laws  by  which 
conquered  nations  may  be  kept  down,  the 
Roman  works  may  be  studied  with  advantage. 
The  art  of  planning,  by  which  known  wants 
can  be  best  provided  for,  and  the  science  of 
construction,  were  never  carried  out  better  than 
by  the  Romans,  and  we  may  devote  our  time 
usefully  to  their  consideration.  Rome,  too, 
was  the  emporium  of  the  world,  and  much  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost  was  in  this 
way  preserved  ; but  the  fine  arts,  that  demand 
a high  ideal,  noble  sentiments,  and  refined 
taste,  could  not  possibly  flourish  amongst  them. 
You  might  as  well  expect  a man  to  be  a judge 
of  fine  claret,  who  drank  a quart  of  raw  spirits 
every  day.  The  amusement  of  the  Romans 
was  looking  on  butchery,  and  they  justified  it 
as  the  proper  means  of  perpetuating  their 
ferocity.  At  the  best  they  were  ferocious 
peasants,  and  to  the  last  this  was  their  ideal 
type ; at  their  worst  they  were  voluptuaries, 
who  had  lost  every  virtue,  even  their  courage. 

The  Medisevals  began  a new  epoch  in  archi- 
tecture, as  the  Romans  had  begun  a new  epoch 
in  construction.  On  the  subject  of  construction 
the  Romans  began  to  ask  themselves  what  was 
the  use  of  the  lintel,  and  eventually  discarded  it. 
The  Medicevals  began  to  ask  themselves  why 
they  should  use  mouldings  that  did  not  show  in 
their  misty  climates,  and  eventually  took  care 
that  they  should  show,  by  deep  cuttings  and 
undercuttings. 

As  the  climates  in  which  they  worked  were 
so  deficient  in  sunshine,  there  was  too  little 


solution  of  the  one  problem  in  hand,  but  re- 
mained with  each  man  through  life,  and  was 
constantly  urging  him  on  to  make  fresh  advance- 
ment and  new  discoveries. 

Here,  at  least,  one  may  see  an  opportunity  for 
the  present  generation  of  architects.  They 
may  think  about  their  mouldings;  they  may 
make  them  as  beautiful  as  Greek  mouldings ; 
and  they  may  learn  how  to  make  them  as 
effective  in  this  misty  climate  as  they  wore  in 
sunny  Greece.  When  once  architects  begin  to 
think,  there  is  no  knowing  where  they  may 
stop.  We  might  even  develope  a new  style. 

In  the  present  day,  we  architects  are  on  the 
horns  of  a dilemma,  for  either  invention  is  extinct 
in  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world,  or  we  are 
pursuing  a wrong  method.  If  it  be  extinct, 
we  cannot  help  ourselves,  but  we  cannot  be 
sure  of  it  until  we  have  tried  a new  method. 
Instead  of  saying  “ the  Greeks  were  the  moBt 
brilliant  people  the  world  has  known,  and  had 
Knontifni  mrvnirlincrQ  **  nr  that  lt  the  Mediasvals 


beautiful  mouldings,”  or  that  “the  Mediaavals 
were  the  most  logical  and  had  effective  mould- 
ings, so  I cannot  do  better  than  follow  them, 
let  each  one  say,  “ I want  my  mouldings  to  be 


beautiful ; I do  not  want  them  to  be  copies  of  \ 
Greek  or  Mediaeval,  and  I want  them  to  tell  i 
their  tale  in  my  buildiug.  The  Greeks  had  a 
sunny  climate,  and  marble  to  work  with.  I 
have  a misty  climate,  and  stone  or  brick,  how  ■[ 
can  I make  my  mouldings  look  as  beautiful  as  :i 
theirs,  and  show  as  well  as  the  Gothic  mould-  -I 
ings?”  Neither  of  these  desires  can  be  gratified  li 
at  once.  We  must  study  the  proportions  we  ?r 
want,  the  curvatures  of  the  mouldings,  and  1 
the  way  of  properly  contrasting  them ; and  1 
then,  from  actual  observation  on  the  spot,  try 
to  learn  by  what  devices  we  can  make  them  tell 
the  tale  we  want.  Properly  speaking,  this  is  ; 
the  art  of  the  architect.  A man  may  be  a good  i| 
planner,  a good  designer,  and  a good  oon-  ; 
structor,  but  he  can  hardly  be  an  architect  * 
until  he  knows  how  to  get  the  effects  he  wants,  3 
at  the  height  or  in  the  situation  they  occur.  i 
Pheidias  was  a monumental  sculptor,  and  < 
competed  for  filling  the  pediment  of  the  i 
Parthenon.  Pheidias’ s model  was  not  chosen,  :• 
but  he  demurred  to  the  judge’s  award,  on  this  il 
ground,  that  the  models  were  put  on  the  ground 
while  the  sculpture  was  to  be  placed  50  ft. 
above  it.  His  objection  was  allowed,  and  when  ■ 
all  the  models  were  placed  at  the  propers: 
height,  his  model  was  adjudged  to  be  the  best.  | 
Yiollet-le-Duc  makes  a distinction  between  - 
mouldings,  viz.,  those  which  arise  from  a vague  3 
desire  of  man  to  ornament  his  dwellings  or  r 
monuments,  and  those  which  have  a definite  t 
signification,  and  are  based  on  thought  and: 
logic.  He  says, — “The  ancient  Greeks  werer 
the  first  people  who  knew  how  to  give  to  their  ? 
mouldings  a form  derived  from  reasonings 
applied  to  the  object.”  Two  elements  have  to 
be  considered  in  mouldings,  their  utility,  andi 
the  sentiment  their  shape  will  produce.  That,1 
which  marks  the  mouldings  of  the  five  epochs 
uf  architecture,  is  the  proper  expression  of  the 
need  they  satisfy,  and  a distinction  in  theirs 
shape  which  attracts  attention,  which  should) 
engrave  them  on  the  memory.  This  distinction!, 
is  derived  from  the  sobriety  of  the  means  em- 
ployed, in  the  choice  of  their  curves,  and  a keen: 
observation  of  the  effect  of  light  upon  them.) 
One  may  say  of  mouldings  what  has  been  said! 
of  style,  “ mouldings  are  architecture.”* 


The  Female  School  of  Art.  — The[ 

Marchioness  of  Salisbury  distributed  the  annual 
prizes  to  the  students  of  the  Female  School  of] 
Art  in  the  Freemasons’  Hall,  Great  Queen- 
street,  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  Honorary: 
Secretary  read  the  report,  in  which  it  waa 
stated  that  during  the  past  year  196  students 
received  instruction  in  the  various  branches  ot 
art  taught  in  the  school.  In  1885,  2,263  workf? 
were  forwarded  to  South  Kensington  fo) 
examination  and  rewards;  of  these,  957  were\ 
in  the  advanced  section,  and  1,306  in  the  ele 
mentary.  The  Marchioness  of  Salisbury  thet 
distributed  the  prizes.  The  Queen’s^  Scholar: 


slaughtered  bullocks  with  a fillet  round  the  , distinction  between  the  bright  streak  of  light 
horns.  Nature  did  not  make  bones  to  be  seen,  I on  shafts  and  their  half  shade,  so  they  marked 
■so  they  are  always  ghastly.  What  are  we  to  it  with  a projecting  fillet,  or  curved  the  shaft 
think  of  people  who  chose  bones  as  an  orna-  ; to  an  arris. 

ment  ? Nothing  can  better  show  the  blind  In  both  cases  the  Romans  and  Meditevals 
reverence  the  urbane  and  beauty-loving  Italians  1 made  a great  advance, — in  fact,  a double 
had  for  Roman  antiquity  than  their  copying  advance ; they  began  new  styles,  and  they 
this  atrocity  ; nay,  I have  seen  bullocks’  skulls  tasted  the  charm  of  thinking  to  a point.  This 
on  the  jambs  of  an  Italian  chimney-piece.  I habit  of  thinking  was  not  exhausted  by  the 


Cloth  workers’  to  Emma  Ada  Newcomb;  thu 
Atkinson  to  Hilda  Lucy  Bell;  the  Duchess  ft 
Westminster’s  to  Bertha  Jeffreys ; the  Bright 
men  to  Helen  Louise  Condor;  the  Queen? 
Medal  to  Mary  Harriett  Fores;  the  Barones, 
Burdett-Coutt’s  Scholarships  to  Ruth  Ilarma- 
and  Charlotte  Maria  Alston  ; and  the  Gilchnsl 
Scholarship  to  Catherine  Maria  Howard. J 

the  remainder  of  the  lector;: 


* In  our  next  we  will  g: 
together  with 
illustration  of 


number  of  sections  of  mouldings  i 


! THE  SITE  FOR  THE  WAR  OFFICES. 

On  Monday  morning  last  a deputation  from 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  waited 
an  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  Lord 
i Worley,  to  present  a memorial  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  site  for  the  new  War  and 
;A.dmiralty  Offices.  The  members  of  the  depu- 
tation were  Mr.  Ewan  Christian  (President  of 
.he  Institute),  Mr.  Waterhouse,  R A.,  and  Mr. 
(Worthington  (Vice-Presidents),  Mr.  J.  Macvicar 
tlnderson  (Hon.  Secretary)  ; Sir  J.  M'Garell 
jTogg,  the  Hon.  Charles  Gore,  and  Colonel 
i?rendergast  (Honorary  Associates)  ; Messrs, 
iilhas.  Barry,  F.S.A.,  Philip  Hardwick,  F.S.A., 
’uewis  H.  Isaacs,  M.P.,  Banister  Fletcher,  M.P., 
■Oavid  Brandon,  F.S.A.,  Octavius  Hansard,  E.A. 
Griming,  G.  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  H.  H.  Statham, 
>C.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  and  Professor  Roger 
limith  (Fellows)  ; and  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  Fellow 
.nd  Secretary. 

I The  deputation  was  introduced  by  the  Earl 
i'f  Wemys,  and  received  by  the  Earl  of  Morley, 
mpported  by  the  Hon.  Levison  Gower,  M.P.,  and 
Ir.  A.  B.  Mitford,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Office 
f Works. 

i Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson,  who  spoke  for  the 
eputation,  pointed  out  that,  as  this  was  a 
imputation  from  the  Institute  of  Architects, 
bey  had  invited  only  their  own  members  to 
She  present,  and  that  they  were  not  there  to 
pen  any  discussion  as  to  the  advisability  of 
ie  Spring-gardens  site  in  comparison  with 
;her  possible  sites,  but  only  to  offer  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  treatment  of  that  site, 
hich  had  been  selected  by  the  Government. 
Ir.  Anderson  then  read  the  memorial  of  the 
institute,  as  follows  : — 

D “We,  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
institute  of  British  Architects,  on  behalf  of  the 
ineral  body  of  members,  beg  leave  to  submit  to 
i)ur  Lordship  a respectful  protest  against  the  pro- 
wed  treatment  of  the  site  in  Spring-gardens  for 
e new  Admiralty  and  War  Offices,  as  illustrated 
' the  official  block-plan  which  has  been  supplied 
us  through  the  courtesy  of  the  late  First  Com- 
• lissioner,  the  objections  to  which  we  deem  to  be  of 
■j  serious  a nature  as  to  justify  us  in  pressing  upon 
er  Majesty’s  Government,  before  it  be  too  late, 
me  further  consideration  of  the  scheme, 
i Your  Lordship  may  not  be  aware  that  in  June, 
82,  when  a Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
iimmons  was  engaged  in  considering  the  scheme 
the  Spring-gardens  site,  the  Council  of  the  Royal 


I Institute  of  British  Architects  addressed  a letter  to 
the  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Shaw-Lefevre,  at  that  time 
I First  Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty’s  Works  and 
| Public  Buildings,  as  well  as  Chairman  of  the  Select 
j Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  special 
j subject,  in  which  they  pointed  out  what  appeared 
I to  them,  judged  from  a public  and  an  architectural 
! point  of  view,  to  be  defective  and  objectionable 
features  in  the  scheme  ; and  inasmuch  as  the  sound- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  views  then  urged,  although 
not  at  the  time  officially  admitted,  have,  in  our 
opinion,  received  confirmation  from  subsequent 
action  in  furtherance  of  the  scheme,  we  venture  to 
re-open  the  question,  and  to  request  your  Lord- 
ship’s attention  to  the  following  considerations. 

The  occasion  of  erecting  a great  public  building 
on  the  Spring-gardens  site  affords  the  opportunity, 
—which,  if  not  now  taken  advantage  of,  can  never 
recur, — of  carrying  out  two  public  improvements 
of  the  first  importance,  namely,  (1)  the  widening 
of  Whitehall,  and  (2j  the  continuation  and  opening- 
up  of  the  Mall  to  Charing-cross.  In  no  foreign 
capital,  we  believe,  would  such  an  obvious  oppor- 
tunity be  neglected,  and  we  beg  leave  to  record  our 
conviction  that  no  scheme  for  the  treatment  of  the 
site  should  be  adopted  which  does  not  deal  with 
these  two  points.  That  is  to  say  : — 

1.  The  inadequacy  of  the  Whitehall  thoroughfare 
at  Charing-cross  is  patent.  The  width  of  the  road- 
way increases  considerably  to  the  south,  but  the 
northern  end  is  as  the  neck  of  the  bottle  through 
which  the  whole  traffic  from  north,  west,  east,  and 
south  has  to  pass.  Manifestly,  if  only  on  the  score 
of  meeting  the  requirements  of  tho  public,  the 
contemplated  removal  of  buildings  on  the  west  side 
of  Whitehall  and  Charing-cross  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  throw  back  the  frontage,  and  to 
allow  of  a similar  width  of  roadway  beiog  con- 
tinued northwards  from  the  Horse  Guards  to 
Charing-cross.  Apart,  however,  from  the  necessity 
of  thus  providing  for  the  exigencies  of  the  traffic, 
the  widening  of  Whitehall  and  Charing-cross  is 
essential  in  view  of  the  erection  of  a monumental 
edifice  on  the  western  frontage.  The  unsatisfactory 
effect  of  placing  lofty  structures  on  the  frontages  of 
even  wide  thoroughfares  is  strikingly  illustrated  in 
Northumberland  Avenue,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  in  tho  present  instance  a like  result 
should  not  have  to  be  deplored. 

2.  The  continuation  and  opening  up  of  The  Mall 
to  Charing-cross,  with  an  architectural  screen  and 
gates,  as  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  arranged  on  a 
central  axis,  terminating  with  tho  centre  of 
Charles  I.’s  statue,  and  affording  a vista  both  of 
the  Strand  and  of  St.  James’s  Park,  would  be  an 
improvement,  the  attractions  of  which  are  apparent 
to  any  one  who  studies  the  matter  on  the  spot ; so 
much  so,  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  extraordinary 
that  anr  scheme  for  the  utilisation  of  Spring- 


gardens  for  Government  offices  should  have  been 
considered,  far  less  matured,  without  embraoing  it 
as  an  essential  feature.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
refer  to  any  public  improvement  of  equal  import- 
ance which  can  be  so  easily  carried  out,  or  to  one 
which  would,  wo  feel  sure,  meet  with  more  general 
appreciation  and  approval. 

To  erect  a building  of  great  magnitude  on  the 
site  in  question  without  sufficiently  providing,  by 
the  widening  of  Whitehall  and  Charing-cross,  the 
space  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  attainment 
of  a satisfactory  result, — a national  monument, 
moreover,  the  principal  frontage  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  tho  official  scheme,  will  remain  partially  occu- 
pied by  buildings  of  an  inferior  nature,  such  as  shops 
and  a tavern, — is,  in  our  judgment,  unworthy  of  the 
country.  But  if  the  site  were  treated  with  imperial 
consideration  such  as  it  deserves,— by  removing  the 
few  buildings  referred  to,  by  sufficiently  throwing 
back  the  Whitehall  and  Charing-cross  frontage, 
and  by  opening  up  the  Mall, — it  would  at  once 
become  worthy  of  the  edifice  proposed  to  be  erected 
upon  it. 

In  anticipation  of  a possible  objection  being 
raised,  that  the  treatment  of  the  site  which  we 
advocate  would  injuriously  curtail  the  space  required 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  Admiralty  and  War 
Departments,  we  have  prepared  and  beg  leave  to 
submit  herewith  a block-plan  embodying  our  sug- 
gestions, which,  after  allowing  for  the  widening  of 
Whitehall  and  the  opening  of  the  Mall,  provides  a 
building  area  exceeding  by  about  9,500  square  feet 
the  area  provided  by  the  official  plan.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  additional  space,  amounting  to  about 
10,000  square  feet,  which  would  be  available  for  an 
extension  to  the  north  were  Drummond’s  bank  to  be 
removed.  We  possess  no  means  of  forming  a judg- 
ment as  to  the  sufficiency  of  this  area  for  the  pur- 
roses  in  view,  but  we  conclude  that  we  are  justified 
n assuming  thtt  the  official  scheme  provides  accom- 
modation sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
two  Departments  of  State  for  which  it  has  been 
devised. 

The  block-plan  wo  submit  is  intended  to  be  no 
more  than  an  adaptation  and  expansion  of  the 
principle  of  tho  official  plan,  our  object  being  not 
to  suggest  a plan  for  internal  arrangement,  but  to 
show  that  the  principle  on  which  the  official  plan 
has  been  laid  down  can  be  adapted  to  the  site,  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  which  we  would  impose  in 
respect  to  Whitehall  and  the  Mall. 

Bearing  this  in  view,  we  venture  to  point  out  that 
tho  internal  courts,  as  shown  on  the  official  block- 
plan,  appear  to  be  inadequate  in  point  of  width  in 
relation  to  the  lofty  buildings  which  are  to  surround 
them,  and  we  would  therefore  suggest  that  a re- 
distribution of  the  space  allocated  to  open  areas 
might  be  advantageously  adopted,  such  as,  with  a 
slight  increase  of  space,  would  admit  of  the  courts 
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in  question  being  made,  as  on  the  block-plan  we 
submit,  50  ft.  in  width  in  place  of  only  25  ft.,  as  on 
the  official  block-plan,  and  of  an  addition  of  15  ft. 
being  also  made  to  the  width  of  the  quadrangle. 
About  6,000  square  feet  would  remain  available  for 
inxreased  accommodation  upon  each  floor,  and  we 
would  suggest  that  this  additional  space  should  be 
so  disposed  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
erecting  a lofty  building  immediately  contiguous  to 
the  Horse  Guards.  Aesthetically,  the  gain  would  be 
immense  to  the  Horse  Guards,  as  well  as  to  the 
general  effect,  were  the  wing  of  the  new  offices 
which  would  adjoin  tho  former  restricted  to  a 
moderate  height.  On  the  plan  we  submit  we  have 
projected  the  frontage  of  the  building  further  to  the 
west  than  was  proposed  by  the  official  scheme,  and 
to  this  we  can  see  no  objection,  as  the  proposed 
building  need  not  necessarily  encroach  upon  the 
Park,  nor  occupy  more  than  the  space  which  is  now 
enclosed  as  garden-ground  attached  to  existing 
houses  in  Spring-gardens. 

The  scheme  we  promulgate  involves  the  removal 
of  the  whole  of  the  existing  buildings  between  the 
present  Admiralty  and  Drummond’s  Bank,  and  our 
block-plan  of  tho  new  offices  is  so  arranged  as  to 
admit  of  their  completion  without  necessitating 
the  dislodgment  of  Messrs.  Drummond’s,  at  least 
till  such  a time  as  other  suitable  premises  can  be 
provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  latter. 

In  view  of  the  circumstance  that  the  Government 
are  pledged, — as  we  understand, — not  to  disturb 
Messrs.  Drummond  in  the  possession  of  their  pre- 
sent banking  premises,  and  seeing  that  the  area  of 
10,000  square  feet,  already  referred  to  as  being 
available  for  future  extension  in  the  nature  of  a wing 
to  the  north,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  with 
the  area  now  occupied  by  Drummond’s  Bank,  it 
would  seem  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  whether 
the  area  referred  to  might  not  be  appropriated  for 
the  erection  of  new  premises  for  Messrs.  Drummond, 
which  might  be  erected  concurrently  with  the  new 
offices,  and  be  completed  and  ready  for  occupation 
before  they  were  asked  to  vacate  their  present 
house.  Such  an  arrangement  would,  we  conceive, 
obviate  all  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  acquisition  and 
removal  of  Messrs.  Drummond's  present  banking 
premises. 

We  respectfully  beg  leave  to  submit  this  scheme, 
in  the  inton  sts  of  the  general  public  as  well  as  of 
the  world  of  art,  for  the  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Government,  with  the  conviction  that, 
while  satisfactorily  providing  for  two  great  and 
much-needed  public  improvements,  namely,  the 
widening  of  Whitehall  and  the  openiDg-np  of  The 
Mall,  it  will  secure  a site  worthy  of  tho  important 
buildings  that  are  to  occupy  it,  will  provide  an  in- 
creased area  available  for  the  new  offices,  and  afford 
the  architects  who  have  been  already  employed  a 
better  opportunity  than  they  now  possess  of  pro- 
ducing a uational  monument,  such  as  may  bear 
comparison  with  similar  structures  in  foreign 
capitals. 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain,  on  behalf  of  the 
general  body  of  members  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects, 


in  front  of  a portion  of  the  new  buildings, 
which  would  be  considerably  higher,  would 
that  the  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of  the  lower 
buildings  would  be  liable  to  enter  the  upper 
windows  of  the  War  Offices,  as  the  perspective 
view  exhibited  in  the  room  clearly  showed. 
Mr.  Anderson  observed  that  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  would  have  been  present  had  he  not  been 
prevented  by  an  important  engagement,  but  he 
sent  a letter  supporting  the  views  of  the  depu- 
tation, observing  : — “ The  plan  that  you  propose 
is  unquestionably  a better  one  than  that  of  the 
Government.  Should  the  latter  one  be  proceeded 
with  I can  prophesy  for  it  an  eternity  of  un- 
favourable criticism  and  of  regrets  for  a 
thoroughly  bungled  opportunity.” 

Mr.  Christian  recommended  the  First  Com- 
missioner to  notice  the  bad  effect  of  the  lofty 
buildings  crowded  close  to  the  street  in  North- 
umberland-avenue,  which  waB  apparent  to  every 
one,  yet  it  was  new  proposed  to  erect  buildings 
still  more  lofty  close  up  to  a thoroughfare  not 
so  wide  as  Northumberland-avenue. 

The  First  Commissioner  assured  the  deputa- 
tion that,  while  necessarily  unprepared  to  give 
any  positive  undertaking  at  the  moment, 
the  points  which  they  had  brought  before  him 
would  have  his  very  best  consideration.  Mr. 
Christian  having  expressed  the  thanks  of  the 
party  to  Lord  Morley  for  his  courteous  recep- 
tion of  them,  the  deputation  withdrew. 


Your  liordship’s  most  obedient  servants, 
Ewan  Christian,  President. 

Alfred  Waterhouse, 

Thomas  Worthington,  J 
J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  Hon.  Secretary. 
William  H.  White,  Secretary. 


> Vice-Presidents. 


Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 

9,  Conduit-street,  Ilanover-square,  London,  W., 
22nd  February,  1886.” 


In  the  course  of  some  conversation  which 
followed,  Lord  Morley  said  he  gathered  from 
the  memorial  that  the  two  points  to  which  the 
Institute  specially  directed  attention  were  the 
opportunity  for  widening  Whitehall  at  that 
point  (and  the  advisability  of  doing  so  on 
architectural  grounds  as  well  as  those  of  public 
convenience,  in  order  to  enable  the  new  build- 
ing to  be  better  seen),  and  for  securing  an 
opening  from  the  Mall  into  Charing-cross.  Mr. 
Charles  Barry  pointed  out  that  the  widening  of 
the  small  internal  courts  of  the  proposed  build- 
ing, from  25  ft.  to  50  ft.,  was  considered  by  the 
deputation  as  a most  important  point  on  sani- 
tary grounds.  Room  for  doing  this,  without 
lessening  the  accommodation  within  the  build- 
ing, was  obtained  by  the  proposal  to  extend  the 
limits  of  the  site  slightly  westward  into  the 
Park,  which  would  have  little  practical  effect 
as  an  encroachment  on  the  Fark,  but  would  add 
a considerable  space  to  the  internal  area  of  the 
building.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  lowering 
the  new  building  towards  the  Horse  Guards, 
Mr.  Mitford  observed  that  the  architects  had 
not  been  aware  originally  of  the  interest  which 
Londoners  felt  in  the  Horse  Guards  building, 
but  that  on  being  made  aware  of  this,  they  had 
themselves  moved  their  lofty  tower  from  the 
po  ition  contiguous  to  the  Horse  Guards,  which  it 
oc  upied  in  the  first  design,  to  the  position  which 
it  occupied  in  the  amended  design.  A member 
of  the  deputation  pointed  out  that  one  effect  of 
leaving  Drummond’s  Bank  and  other  buildings 


THE  UNEXHIBITED  SCULPTURES  IN 
THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM.— III. 

Professor  Newton’s  third  and  concluding 
leoture*  on  this  subject  was  mainly  devoted  to 
the  inscriptions  contained  on  some  of  the 
numerous  Roman  sepulchral  monuments  stowed 
away  in  the  basement  of  the  Museum ; but 
before  describing  and  reading  some  of  these  in- 
scriptions he  referred  to  one  or  two  specimens 
of  sculptured  sarcophagi,  of  which  he  exhibited 
drawings.  One  of  these  drawings  represented 
the  end  of  a sarcophagus  found  at  Cyrene,  on 
the  north  cost  .ofL  Africa.  He  instanced  this 
specimen  as  being  a very  suitable  model  for  the 
decoration,  by  carving,  of  articles  of  furniture, 
&c.  The  design  consisted  of  Cupids  bearing 
festoons  of  flowers.  These  festoons,  ho  had 
no  doubt,  were  copies  of  the  actual  festoons 
which  were  used  to  deck  the  Roman  tombs. 
The  inscriptions  on  some  of  these  sepulchral 
monuments  were  very  curious,  most  of  them 
relating  to  endowments  left  in  trust  to  the 
survivors  of  the  deceased  on  condition  that 
they  observed  certain  religious  ceremonies  at 
stated  times.  An  interesting  portion  of  the 
lecture  was  devoted  to  a description  of  the 
columbaria,  or  “ pigeon-holes,”  which  were 
formed  in  large  numbers  by  co-operation  be- 
tween all  sections  of  the  people  as  the  future 
resting-places  of  their  ashes,  which  were  en- 
closed in  urns  or  small  marble  boxes.  The 
management  of  these  columbaria  was  described, 
the  proprietary  being  analogous  to  the  members 
of  a modern  provident  burial  club  or  society. 
After  describing  one  or  two  more  sculptured 
sarcophagi,  one  of  which  afforded  a very 
interesting  representation  of  the  marriage  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,  with  evident  attempts  to 
portray  the  incidents  described  by  Apuleius, 
the  lecturer  referred  to  the  light  which  ancient 
cut  gems  were  capable  of  throwing  on  the  study 
of  the  myths  and  sculpture  of  the  ancients,  and 
in  conclusion  he  said  : — Now  I have  said  what 
I had  to  say  about  these  buried  remains.  In 
the  vaults  of  the  British  Museum  are  all  these 
things,  which  have  been  buried  since  the  year 
1852,  and  which  are  defaced  and  begrimed  with 
dirt.  They  are  utterly  useless  to  anybody  in 
their  present  position,  and  they  cannot  be  seen 
without  the  aid  of  a lantern.  Now,  of  course, 
I am  bound  to  accept  the  decision  of  my  gene- 
ration, and,  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the  British 
public  to  leave  these  things  where  they  are 
until  the  advent  of  another  generation  mpre 
sympathetic  with  regard  to  archaeology,  I 
have  nothing  more  to  say.  As  you  are 
aware  I have  ceased  to  be  in  any  degx-ee 
responsible  for  the  present  condition  of  these 
unhappy  monuments,  or  for  the  exhibition  of 
any  other  part  of  the  magnificent  collection  of 
which  I had  the  honour  to  take  charge  up  to  a 
very  Bhort  time  ago.  The  responsibility  has 
entirely  passed  from  me,  but,  if  I may  venture 
to  say  so,  the  responsibility  has  not  passed  from 


the  British  public,  and  never  will  as  long  as  the 
British  Museum  is  national  property.  It  is  now 
some  twenty-five  years  ago  since  I had  the 
honour  of  giving  a lecture  on  the  Sculptures  of 
the  Mausoleum  in  this  very  theatre.  Those 
sculptures  were  then  in  an  unsightly  Bhed,  very 
much  exposed  to  the  weather.  I made  an  appeal 
then,  and  pointed  out  that  this  is  one  of  those 
things  which  is  nobody’s  fault,  because  it  is 
everybody’s.  Many  years  passed  before  my 
appeal  was  attended  to,  but  by  degrees  we 
succeeded  in  absorbing  into  the  Museum  itself 
those  sculptures  and  many  others  at  that  time 
in  the  sheds.  Little  by  little  we  have  received 
instalments  of  room  for  our  national  collection 
of  sculptures,  but  this  final  act  of  bringing  up 
the  sculptures  I hare  described  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  basement  to  the  light  of  day, 
remains  to  be  done.  These  sculptures  are  texts  ■ 
on  which  we  may  preach.  They  are  themselves  i 
dumb  except  in  so  far  as  they  appeal  to  the  eye  j 
of  the  intelligent  beholder.  I feel  convinced  i 
that  if  they  could  speak  they  would  say,  in  i 
plaintive  tones, — 

“ Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love. 

Bat  why  did  you  kick  us  downstairs  ? ” 

I would,  then,  earnestly  entreat  you  to  j 
remember  this : Governments  in  these  days  : 
promise  a good  deal,  and  promise  a good  deal  1 
that  they  never  fulfil ; but  if  they  are  3 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  British  public  : 
want  a thing,  they  give  it.  I regret  that  I do  i 
not  see  at  present  any  outward  manifestation  5 
on  the  part  of  the  British  public  that  they  care  3 
about  what  I consider  to  be  a national  disgrace  : 
so  much  as  I think  they  ought  to  care  about  it. 


* For  detailed  reports  of  tho  first  two  lectures  see 
Builder,  pp.  290,  352,  ante. 


BRICKWORK,  AND  THE  LEANING 
TOWERS  OF  BOLOGNA*. 

From  letters  which  I have  received  with 
reference  to  my  lecture  I fear  that  its  title  may 
have  misled  some  of  you  to  look  for  an 
illustrated  history  or  description  of  Italian 
brickwork  in  general,  and  of  the  “ Leaning 
Towers  of  Bologna”  in  particular.  I must, 
however,  ask  you  to  listen  to  a much  more 
humble  and  unpretending  discourse,  which 
aims  merely  at  putting  into  intelligible  form 
a few  notes  which  some  years  ago  I made  of 
these  towers,  as  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of 
our  own  brickwork  at  the  present  day. 

If  I should  repeat  anything  which  yon 
already  know  I hope,  at  any  rate,  it  may  not  be 
altogether  without  some  fresh  feature  of  interest. 
If  lessons  are  worth  learning  they  are  worth 
being  brought  forward  in  various  forniB  and 
from  various  points  of  view. 

Finding  myself,  then,  at  Bologna  ono  fine 
September  morning  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
most  enviable  and  acceptable  holiday,  I strolled 
away  before  breakfast  towards  those  celebrated 
towers,  and  I thought  I could  not  do  better 
than  take  a “ constitutional”  to  the  top  of  the 
higher  one  and  enjoy  the  view  from  such  an 
isolated  and  commanding  position  at  the  height 
of  some  300  ft.  from  the  ground.  I had,  more- 
over, a desire  to  acquaint  myself  with  the 
arrangements  and  construction  of  its  interior, 
especially  with  reference  to  its  staircase,  the 
thickness  of  its  walls,  the  diminution  of  its 
exterior  dimensions,  the  description  of  bricks 
used,  and  the  nature  of  the  mortar  and  of  the 
construction.  I had  no  intention  of  making 
any  special  use  of  my  investigations,  but, 
having  taken  a few  notes,  I was  urged  by  a 
friend  to  put  them  into  shape,  as  likely  to 
afford  some  little  interest,  if  not  instruction,  to 
others  also. 

The  Architectural  Association  immediately 
arose  to  my  view  in  the  long  prospective,  and 
having  taken  sketches  of  a few  details,  carefully 
to  scale,  I felt  that  I might  be  able  the  better  to 
come  before  you.  Most  unfortunately  on  reach- 
ing Florence  I irremediably  lost  my  sketch-book, 
and  together  with  it  my  hopes  of  being  able  to 
prepare  anything  worth  producing.  Neverthe- 
less, on  my  return  journey,  the  interval  of  an 
hour  and  a half  between  my  trains  afforded  me 
the  opportunity  of  renewing  some  of  my  notes 
of  this  tower,  and  taking  again  some  dimensions 
of  its  sectional  treatment.  From  the  hurried 
nature  of  my  second  visit  I am  a little  doubtful 
on  one  or  two  points,  but  I Bhall  still  venture  to 
give  you  the  leading  features  of  this  interesting 
structure,  together  with  a few  practical  hints 
with  reference  to  modern  brickwork  which  its 
study  suggested  to  me. 


* A paper  by  Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  read  before  > 
the  Architectural  Association  on  the  26th  nit. 


March  6,  1886.] 
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This  tower, — the  completed  one, — was  built 
in  the  year  1109,  by  Gherardo  Asinelli,  from 
whom  it  derives  its  name.  The  adjoining  tower, 
built  by  the  family  of  the  Garisenda  in  the 
following  year,  probably  never  was  completed. 
Intended  to  out-top  the  other,  it  is  now  but  half 
its  height,  whilst  its  declination  is  between 
19°  and  20°,  that  of  the  other  being  only  13°. 
There  were  formerly  endless  doubts  and  dis- 
putes among  tourists  and  guide-books,  and  the 
question  is  very  often  still  asked  at  the  present 
day,  as  to  whether  the  towers  were  purposely 
built  in  this  way,  or  whether  they  had  subsided 
through  defective  foundations.  Bmdeker  says 
the  tower  of  the  Garisenda  was  built  thus, — 
purposely  on  the  slant.  But  their  appearance, 
no  less  than  contemporary  history,  seems  con- 
clusively to  point  to  their  subsidence  taking 
place  immediately  after,  and  partly  during  the 
•course  of  their  erection.  This  certainly  was  the 
•case  at  Pisa.  In  this  campanile  the  declination 
is  the  greatest  at  the  lower  part,  and  thence  to 
about  two-thirds  of  its  height  it  is  gradually  led 
back  by  a gentle  curve  towards  the  perpen- 
dicular. I say  “ towards  ” the  perpendicular, 
for  the  upper  part  is  still  out  of  the  line,  so  far 
as  the  eye  can  judge. 

Signor  Filopante,  of  Bologna,  took  accurate 
observations  of  the  tower  at  Pisa,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  Bologna,  and  assured  himself  that  a 
eufficient  subsidence  was  still  taking  place  to 
make  it  probable  that  they  must  eventually  fall 
in  a certain  number  of  years,  if  it  should  still 
•continue  as  he  maintained  it  did.  To  my  mind 
the  probability  is  wholly  against  their  falling, 
inasmuch  as  they  must  have  fallen  long  ago  had 
not  the  ratio  of  the  subsidence  been  one  of 
•diminution  rather  than  of  increase,  or  even  of 
& regular  fixed  quantity.  The  greater  the  diver- 
gence from  the  centre  of  gravity  the  more  rapid 
would  be  the  subsidence,  other  causes  being 
•equal,  but  here  the  ratio  of  subsidence  seems  to 
be  less,  at  any  rate  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  and, 
therefore,  it  must  be  diminishing,  and  unless  it 
had  long  ago  nearly  reached  its  bearings,  it  is 
not  likely  that  more  than  its  name  would  have 
now  come  down  to  posterity.  It  would  not  be 
surprising  to  hear  that  the  tower  of  Pisa  is  still 
sinking,  considering  the  way  in  which  the  water 
has  been  allowed  to  stand,  from  time  to  time, 
from  6 in.  to  1 ft.  in  depth  round  the  base  on 
the  lower  side,  and  to  soak  away  into  the  founda- 
tions. 

It  appears,  indeed,  like  the  Chapel  of  the 
Spinelli,  to  have  sunk  bodily  into  the  earth,  for 
its  lowest  stage  stands  now  in  a deep  area  sunk 
around  it.  In  confirmation  of  the  theory  that 
their  declination  is  from  subsidence,  rather  than 
from  intention,  is  the  fact  that  a considerable 
part  of  the  Tower  of  the  Garisenda  was  taken 
down  from  fear  of  its  declination  becoming 
•dangerous.  Gaily  Knight  says  that  the  Asinelli 
Tower  also  was  reduced  in  height  by  156  ft.  after 
the  earthquake  in  1416.  Then,  again,  the  idea  of 
an  intended  inclination  seems  wholly  improbable 
from  the  mere  difficulty  there  must  be  in  building 
•safely  to  such  a great  height,  with  inclined  and 
•diminishing  perpends  or  plumbings,  and  on  an 
linclinod  bed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  absurdity  of 
(Supposing  that  the  men  of  that  day  would  not 
'•start  the  walling  in  level  beds,  even  if  they 
really  had  an  intention  of  building  out  of  the 
upright,  which  is  an  almost  equal  absurdity, 
although  there  may  have  been  then,  as  now, 
remarkable  men  who  would  set  aside  common 
flense  to  strain  after  an  affectation  of  originality. 
The  name  Asinelli  may  be  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing “ little  asses.”  And  if  the  theory  of  an 
intended  inclination  as  attributed  to  them  had 
proved  to  be  the  true  one,  the  diminutive  ought 
'rather  to  be  changed  into  the  opposite.  But 
this  certainly  would  not  be  appropriate  to  the 
^constructors  of  this  interesting  and  remarkable 
monument.  The  experience  of  the  builders  of 
the  Asinelli  Tower  appears  to  have  been  lost 
upon  their  successors  in  the  following  year  as 
to  the  treatment  of  the  foundation  of  the  Tower 
of  the  Garisenda.  They  altogether  failed  to 
complete  their  work.  There  it  stands,  a crude 
land  forlorn  monument  of  honourable  rivalry, 
wo  will  hope,  between  the  two  families. 

There  is  but  little  attempt  in  these  towers  at 
the  ornamental  treatment  of  detail  in  brick- 
work which  characterises  so  much  of  the  Italian 
work,  and  adds  so  greatly  to  its  beauty  and 
interest.  There  is,  however,  in  the  Asinelli 
good  and  careful  design  and  construction  about 
the  several  parts,  giving  it  an  effect  of  satis- 
factory harmony  and  completeness. 

We  must  now  proceed  to  a short  description 
3f  the  building  itself.  The  base  of  the  tower  is 
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about  51  ft.  square,  but  nearly  half  of  this  is 
formed  by  an  enclosing  wall  carrying  a terrace 
at  forty-three  steps,  or  about  27  ft.,  from  the 
ground,  with  a parapet  hung  out  some  feet 
over  it,  upon  a deep  moulded  corbel  course.  At 
about  80  ft.  above  this  is  a battlemented  set-off 
externally,  and  a paved  floor.  The  tower  then 
rises  some  220  ft.,  diminishing  upwards  to  the 
corbel  course  carrying  the  parapet,  at  the  paved 
platform  on  which  the  cupola  stands.  The 
cupola  is  a bell-tower.  It  is  about  8 ft.  square, 
and  is  covered  with  an  ogee  roof.  It  has  a 
large  plain  semicircular-headed  belfry  window, 
on  each  of  its  four  sides.  So  much  for  its 
general  aspect.  We  must  now  look  a little 
more  closely  into  the  details  of  its  con- 
struction. 

We  enter  at  the  base  by  a narrow  door,  the 
head  of  which  is  formed  partly  by  arching  and 
partly  by  stone  lintels,  on  massive  corbels, 
through  a wall  10  ft.  thick,  into  a circular 
staircase  of  6 ft.  10  in.  diameter.  Very  few 
of  the  original  steps  of  this  staircase  remain. 
There  were  about  fifteen  steps  in  the  oircuit, 
giving  17  in.  in.  width  next  the  wall,  with  a 
12  in.  newel  and  fl\  in.  rise.  The  newel  stair- 
case ceases  at  about  the  ninety-third  step,  or  in 
about  six  circuits.  The  inside  is  then  set  off 
square,  9 ft.  3 in.  each  way,  with  walls  reduoed 
internally  to  8 ft.  8 in.  thick,  the  walls  having 
been  already  reduced  externally  from  10  ft.  at 
the  base  to  9 ft.  8 in.  at  the  top  of  the  newel 
staircase.  This  external  reduction  is  by  a set- 
off at  the  height  of  the  forty- third  step  already 
spoken  of.  There  is  a small  opening  out  on  to 
the  parapoted  terrace.  This  tex-race  is  carried 
on  a small  barrel  vaulting  and  external  wall, 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  otherwise  connected 
with  the  main  structure,  to  which  it  forms  a 
surbase,  and  around  which  rude  sheds  were 
built  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  such  a 
way  as  effectually  to  disguise  the  original 
design.  Just  below  the  cessation  of  the  newel 
staircase  comes  the  first  window  iu  the  west 
front,  and  from  its  position  with  relation  to  the 
stairB,  and  to  the  windows  over,  in  the  north 
front,  I concluded  that  the  newel  staircase  was 
to  have  been  carried  up,  but  was  abandoned. 
Remains  of  ten  or  twelve  steps  are  still  visible, 
broken  off  at  the  wall,  where  the  well-hole 
begins.  At  about  two-fifths  of  the  height  there 
is  a plain  groined  vaulting,  and  paved  floor 
opposite,  the  embattled  exterior  set-off  seen  in 
the  perspective.  At  the  top  of  the  tower  is  a 
vault,  with  a twofold  system  of  ribs,  to  carry 
the  paved  terrace  and  cupola  over.  To  this  I 
must  recur  presently.  There  must  be  some 
error  in  the  height  of  this  cupola  as  given  by 
Murray  at  38  ft.  The  portion  rising  behind 
the  parapet  cannot  be  more  than  17  ft.  or  18  ft., 
i.e.,  nearly  three  times  the  height  of  the  6-ft. 
door,  from  the  terrace  up  to  the  spring  of  the 
copper-covered  ogee  roof  with  which  it  is 
capped,  and  this  roof  cannot  be  more  than  9 ft. 
This  would  make  it  bnt  27  ft.  at  the  most,  and 
only  19  ft.  above  the  8 ft.  parapet.  Possibly 
the  height  may  be  taken  to  the  top  of  the 
finial. 

From  the  landing  where  the  newel  ceases, 
the  ascent  is  now  made  by  a rickety  wooden 
staircase,  in  short  flights  against  each  wall  of 
the  square,  with  insufficient  supports  ; the  outer 
string  having  sunk  some  3 iu.  below  the  wall- 
string all  the  way  up.  These  steps  rise  about 
7 in.  I name  this  chiefly  as  affording  a check, 
— very  slight,  it  most  be  admitted, — to  the 
respective  heights  of  the  stages  and  offsets  by 
which  I measured  my  section.  But  I cannot 
give  accurately  even  the  number  of  the  steps. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  “ some  people 
cannot  count,”  and  Murray  numbers  them  at 
429.  This,  at  all  events,  cannot  be  correct. 
There  is,  however,  a difficulty  in  counting  these 
steps,  there  being  a number  of  low  qnasi-steps, 
varying  from  li  in.  to  3 in.  in  height,  which 
one  hardly  knows  whether  to  count  or  not.  And 
1 had  not  the  opportunity  of  checking  my  count- 
ing a second  time.  I lost  my  dinner  as  it  was, 
and  very  nearly  my  train,  which  would  have 
been  almost  as  bad.  But,  in  ascending,  by 
adding  together  the  number  of  steps  in  the 
stages,  or  points  at  which  I made  note  of  them, 
they  come  to  452,  besides  the  cupola,  which 
was  locked.  Whereas  in  descending  I counted 
them  through,  to  the  vaulted  stage  271,  and  to 
the  ground  174,  making  in  all  445,  which  is 
probably  the  more  correct  number,  though  still 
16  more  than  given  by  Murray.  Then  as  to 
the  height  in  feet  authorities  differ.  Of  course, 

I could  not  measure  this.  But  Murray  gives  it 
at  293  ft.,  and  at  331  ft.  to  the  top  of  the 


lantern.  I ought  to  say  that,  excepting  the 
cupola,  so  far  as  I can  calculate  approximately 
by  the  steps,  and  also  by  the  distance  apart  of 
the  putlog  holes,  my  dimensions  work  out  to 
the  same  result  within  a few  feet,  although  with 
such  small  units  it  is  very  easy  to  be  a long 
way  out.  But  it  is  only  on  this  basis  that  I 
have  been  able  to  go,  for  the  accompanying 
section.  There  are,  in  addition  to  the  stages,  but 
two  material  offsets  on  the  inside.  The  manner  in 
which  they  are  made  suggests  the  possibility 
of  intermediate  vaulted  floors  having  been 
contemplated  at  these  points.  The  others  are 
only  from  1 in.  to  3 in.  and  at  very  irregular 
intervals  from  10  ft.  to  15  ft.  apart.  There  are 
recesses  left  for  large  beams  at  most  of  them. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  whether  these  were 
ever  provided  or  not,  but  they  were  probably 
used  for  stages  or  landings  for  the  steps  or 
ladders.  The  heights  of  the  stages  of  scaffolding 
outside  seem  to  have  been  very  regular.  Above 
the  set-off  these  were  4 ft.  9 in.  apart,  and 
below  it  4 ft.  6 in.  These  holes  were  not  filled 
up.  Indeed  in  Italy  they  generally  built  from 
the  interiors  with  scaffolding  only  hung  out 
from  the  wall,  and  the  holes  were  still  left  per- 
haps to  facilitate  farther  repairs.  Their  ap- 
pearance is  not  so  objectionable,  as  one  might 
suppose,  and  in  this  case  especially.  I think 
they  add  a favourable  feature  to  the  work  which 
would  otherwise  have  nothing  to  relieve  its 
massive  plainness  and  monotony.  It  also 
affords  to  the  eye  better  means  of  taking  in  the 
real  height  and  scale  of  the  building.  The 
windows  are  small,  being  17  in.  wide  and  4 ft. 

3 in.  high  to  the  spring.  The  interior  opening 
is  2 ft.  4 in.  wide.  The  sills  are  weathered  a 
little  outwards  and  stepped  to  throw  out  the 
wet. 

We  come  now  to  the  vaulting  of  the  flat  roof. 
There  are  first  two  main  ribs  across  laterally 
one  and  half  brick  wide  by  one  brick  deep;  i.e., 
16  in.  by  11  in.,  and  over  these  resting  on  them  are 
diagonal  ribs  11  in.  by  11  in.,  tilled  in  with  brick 
vaulting,  and  covered  with  a paving  of  brick 
flat.  The  walls  are,  as  we  have  seen,  5 ft.  11  in. 
thick  above  the  battlemented  set-off,  and  at 
the  top  they  are  3 ft.  2 in.,  so  that  they  diminish 
above  the  extreme  set-off  to  nearly  one-half 
their  thickness,  and  to  less  than  one  half  of 
their  thickness  from  above  the  basement.  The 
10  ft.  wall  at  bottom  iB  ten  bricks  thick,  and 
the  wall  is  three  bricks  at  the  top, — not  of  our 
9 in.  brick,  but  about  12  in.,  when  laid  as  they 
are,  with  a wide  mortar  joint.  Both  quoins  and 
faces  are  wonderfully  true.  The  bricks  are  hard 
and  the  mortar  sound,  and  though  it  has  endured 
the  beat  of  the  storm  for  nearly  800  years,  it 
would  still  put  to  shame  most  of  the  brickwork 
of  the  present  day.  I did  not  observe  any 
system  of  bond  in  the  work.  So  far  as  I could 
see,  little  or  no  attention  seems  to  have  been 
paid  to  it.  Perhaps  some  one  can  enlighten  us 
presently  on  this  point.  The  irregularity  in  the 
size  of  the  bricks  would  not  be  conducive  of 
regularity  in  this  respect.  They  are  very 
irregular  in  form.  But  the  average  size  would 
be  11  in.  long  and  l£  in.  to  2J  in.  thick.  Five 
courses  of  bricks,  with  an  equal  number  of  joints, 
measure  1 ft.  1 in.  Thus  the  mortar  beds  are 
$ in.  thick,  and  the  side  joints  are  frequently 
much  larger.  Consequently  every  brick  is 
wholly  surrounded  by  mortar,  which  forms  a 
compact  mass  throughout  the  structure,  con- 
trasting strongly  with  the  fine  thin  joint  with 
which  bricks  are  lodged  together  at  their  edges 
after  the  fashionable  mode  now  in  use  in 
England.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to 
come  to  specifying  our  mortar  joints  to  be  not 
less  than  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  instead  of  not  wore  than  one  quarter. 
I have,  indeed,  for  a long  while  specified  the 
side  joints  to  be  wide  enough  to  allow  of  their 
being  fully  filled  with  mortar.  It  necessitates 
good  mortar  and  good  construction.  But  of  this 
we  will  speak  further  presently.* 
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Illustrations. 


LIVERPOOL  CATHEDRAL  COMPETITION. 

DESIGN  BY  MB.  JAMES  BKOOKS. 

DHE  two  reproductions  from  Mr.  Brooks’s 
drawings  which  we  give  this  week, 
showing  the  interior  of  the  south  choir 
aisle  and  the  exterior  of  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  building,  are  very  fine  examples  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  designer  has  caught  the 
true  spirit  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  broad 
masses  of  masonry  in  the  buttresses  of  the 
exterior  are  especially  fine  and  striking  in 
effect,  and  recal  Buskin’s  expression  about  the 
characteristics  of  Modicoval  architecture : — 
“ Solid  stone,  broad  sunshine,  starless  shade.” 
The  interior  view  shows  on  a larger  scale  than 
in  the  other  drawings  the  manner  of  connecting 
the  vaulting  of  the  aisles  with  the  main  piers 
which  rise  past  the  springing  of  the  aisle 
vaults.  


DESIGN  FOB  A TOWN  MANSION. 

This  design,  the  work  of  Mr.  Gerald  C. 
Horsley,  was  submitted  in  competition  for  the 
Gold  Medal  and  Travelling  Studentship  at  the 
Boyal  Academy  schools  last  December,  and  we 
are  informed  upon  the  best  authority  that  it 
only  failed  of  success  by  a single  vote.  The 
author  has  been  singularly  successful,  though 
at  some  sacrifice,  we  think,  of  external  effect, 
in  grappling  with  the  real  theme  of  the  com- 
petition, namely,  the  thorough  lighting  of  the 
interior  for  the  display  of  works  of  art. 

The  sculptured  frieze  is  beautifully  drawn, 
but  is  worthy  of  a more  important  place  in  the 
composition. 


class-rooms,  &c.,  at  rear  provided  the  necessan 
and  proper  provisions  throughout  for  tin 
various  purposes  their  distribution  would  t 
capable  of  readjustment;  (d)  the  caretaker: 
house  quite  an  unimportant  adjunct. 

The  accompanying  plan  shows  the  accommc 
dation  on  the  principal  floor,  and  on  the  flon 
beneath  are  the  lavatories,  hat  and  cloak  room; 
coal  stores,  heating  apparatus  and  caretakers 
house,  which  latter  is  located  under  the  heas 
master’s  rooms,  Ac.  On  the  first  floor,  ov» 
head-master’s  room,  is  the  Governors’  boari 
room,  which  is  lighted  partly  by  the  semi 
circular  oriel  window  shown  in  the  perspectix 


The  buildings  on  either  side  of  school  show 
in  the  perspective  are  from  a sketch  made  < 
the  spot,  and  in  the  grouping  of  the  buildii 
special  care  was  taken  not  to  form  a “ gap  ” ’ 
the  principal  street  of  the  town. 

***  We  had  added  an  elevation  of  t. 
accepted  design  by  Mr.  H.  Hall,  but 
deference  to  the  wish  of  Mr.  Hall,  who  thougi 
his  design  would  not  be  fairly  judged  by  beir 
shown  in  elevation  along  with  others  in  pq 
spective,  we  defer  the  illustration  of  it  till  t 
completion  of  the  perspective  view  which  hi. 
Hall  has  in  preparation. 


COMPETITION  DESIGNS  FOB  CHELTEN- 
HAM GBAMMAB  SCHOOL. 

DESIGN  BY  F.  A.  POWELL  AND  J.  HOWARD  INCE, 
JOINT  ARCHITECTS. 

In  this  scheme  the  class-rooms,  &c.,  are 
placed  well  away  from  the  High-street,  the 
school- hall  being  in  front  and  of  easy  access 
either  from  the  street,  class-rooms,  head- 
master’s, or  board-room.  It,  therefore,  becomes 
the  principal  feature  in  the  design,  which  is,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  harmony  with  the  old  build- 
ings and  the  traditions  of  the  school. 

The  exterior  is  faced  with  Painswick  stone, 
and  relies  for  effect  on  simplicity  and  breadth 
of  wall  space. 

It  gives  accommodation  for  230  boys  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  5,328 1. 


Free  Lectures  at  Carpenters’  Hall. — 

The  third  of  the  present  series  of  free  lectures 
to  artisans,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Carpenters’ 
Company,  was  delivered  on  Wednesday  evening 
last.  The  lecturer  was  prof essor  Kerr,  F.B.I.B.A., 
who  chose  as  his  subject,  “ A Gossip  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Building  Materials,”  and  im- 
pressed upon  his  hearers  the  great  scope  there 
was  for  the  invention  of  artificial  materials  to 
correspond  with  the  artificial  purposes  of 
building.  A report  of  the  lecture  will  appear 
in  our  next  issue. 


OBITUARY. 

The  late  Mr.  E.  E.  Cronk. — We  regret  to  hd 
of  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Cronk,  surveyor  a 
land  agent,  of  Sevenoaks,  which  occurred  1 
the  18th  ult.  Mr.  Cronk,  who  was  sixty-fci 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  wage 
Fellow  of  the  Surveyors’  Institution. 

Herr  Johann  von  Unr-uh,  the  well-knmi 
German  railway  contractor,  died  recently  j 
Berlin,  at  the  advanced  age  of  80.  1 

deceased,  who  was  born  at  Tilsit,  studied  arc 
tecture  at  the  Berlin  Academy,  and  subi 
quently  became  a Governmental  inspector) 
Breslau,  as  well  as  councillor  at  GumbiniD 
and  Potsdam.  He  was  elected  director  r 
several  important  industrial  and  manufactun 
associations,  and  was  the  chief  builder  of  : 
Upper  Silesia  railroads  and  the  lines  runnu 
from  Potsdam  to  Wittenberg.  He  sat  as  dep;; 
for  Madgeburg  in  the  two  firstDiets  of  the  No> 
German  Confederation  and  in  the  Beichsb 
of  the  German  Empire.  Herr  von  Unruh  x 
likewise  the  author  of  works  on  other  subjei 
amongst  them  being  “ Sketches  of  the  Mod) 
History  of  Prussia  ” and  “ Experiences  of  1 
Last  Three  Years,”  the  former  of  wb 
appeared  in  1849,  and  the  latter  in  1851. 


A report  of  the  discussion 


DESIGN  BY  GEORGE  J.  SKIPPER,  ARCHITECT, 
NORWICH. 

The  conditions  of  this  competition  prevented 
competitors  from  corresponding  with  the  hon. 
secretary  to  ascertain,  if  needed,  any  explana- 
tion on  the  conditions  or  further  knowledge  of 
the  Governors’  views  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed building,  but  the  head-master  at  the 
present  school  very  courteously  gave  any  infor- 
mation in  his  power.  The  following  were  ruling 
points  in  preparing  the  design  : — (a)  A large 
assembly-hall  set  back  at  least  24  ft.  from 
High-street ; ( b ) the  elevation  to  High-street 
to  be  specially  considered ; (c)  so  long  as  the 


Fire  Protection  of  the  Metropolil 
SuburbB.— Owing  to  the  imperative  need; 
increased  fire  protection  for  the  suburban  o 
tricts  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  press.1 
brought  to  bear  by  the  vestries  concerned,  1 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  at  their  meet 
on  Friday  last,  decided  to  order  three  additict 
steam  fire-engines  from  Messrs.  Shand,  Ma! 
& Co.  It  is  hoped  that  when  the  Bill  i 
before  Parliament  to  provide  for  a higher  a 
brigade  rate  becomes  law,  an  increase  wil; 
made  in  the  number  of  fire-eBcapes  in  the  ( 
lying  districts. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OE  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

ME  DAT.  S AND  PRIZES,  1886. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
ritish  Architects  on  Monday  evening  last, 
nsideration  was  given  to  the  Council’s  recom- 
endations  as  to  the  medalB  and  prizes  for  the 
esent  year. 

The  Royal  Gold  Medal. — It  was  agreed  to 
prove  the  Council’s  nomination  of  M.  Charles 
irnier,  of  Paris,  as  the  recipient  of  this  year’ 
>yal  Gold  Medal. 

The  Soane  Medallion  (and,  subject  to  the 
ual  conditions,  50Z.),  for  a design  for  a town 
urch,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Needham  WilBon 
“ Le  temps  mene  tout  & bien.”  In  the  same 
mpetition  the  following  awards  were  made  : 
adal  of  Merit  and  10Z.  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Curry, 
7ra  et  Labor  a ” ; a Medal  of  Merit  to  Mr. 
. H.  Bidlake,  M.  A. ; and  a Certificate  of  Honour 
Mr.  R.  W.  Schultz. 

The  Tite  Prize  of  30ZV  for  a design  fora  School 
.Medicine,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  Priestley 
lires  (“Medicine”).  In  the  same  competition 
Medal  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Paterson  (“Doric”)  ; and  a Certificate  of 
mour  to  Mr.  E.  R.  W.  Lee6on  (“Spes”). 

The  Grissell  Gold  Medal , for  a design  for  a 
atral  octagon  to  a market,  in  iron,  was 
rarded  to  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  (“Student”),  the  only 
npetitor. 

TheZ  Institute  Silver  Medal  and  25 Z.  for 
'■asured  Drawings.  — 1st,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sedding 
Now  or  Never”), — St.  Magnus  the  Martyr, 
ndon  Bridge,  and  Grantham  Church 
acolnshire.  Medal  of  Merit,  Mr.  Arnold  B 
tchell  (The  Marney  Arms), — Layer  Marney 
wers,  Essex.  Another  Medal  of  Merit  to 
•.  E.  L.  Conder  (“  Ars  longa,  vita  brevii 
”), — Long  Melford  Church,  Suffolk.  Cer- 
cate  of  Honour  to  Mr.  S.  H.  Barnsley 
Yale  of  Flowers”), — Old  Cleeve  Abbey. 
Institute  Silver  Medal  and  25 Z.  for  an  Essay 
“ Pediments  and  Gables”  awarded  to  Mr. 
ul  Waterhouse  (“  Summa  sequor  fastigia ”) 
Medal  of  Merit  to  “ More  Majorum.” 

Sext  week  we  will  offer  a few  observations  on 
ne  of  the  drawings  submitted  in  the  various 
npetitions. 


THE  NEW  BUILDINGS  OF 
[ON  COLLEGE  AND  THE  OFFICES  OF 
| THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
iHE  third  Saturday  afternoon  visit  of  the 
bhitectural  Association  was  made  on  the 
(h  of  February  to  the  buildings  of  Sion 
jlege  now  being  erected  from  the  designs  of 
1 Blomfleld  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 

[he  underground  railway  passing  between  the 
Iding  and  the  edge  of  the  pathway,  the  pro- 
ting  porch,  which  is  two  stories  in  height,  is 
ried  across  it  by  a bold  elliptical  brick  arch, 

I filling  in  of  the  arch  being  carried  on  iron 
lers  which  bear  on  walls  on  either  side  of  the 
way,  independent  of  the  railway  walls.  This 
hh  contains  on  the  ground -floor  the  entrance 
ipy  and  porters  room,  and  on  the  first  floor 
ijncheon-room. 

[ he  plan  of  the  ground-floor  is  arranged  with 
large  T-shaped  room,  which  can  be  divided 
h screens,  which  are  arranged  to  slide  into 
3W  wall,  the  top  over  the  screen  being  closed 
ji  a revolving-shutter ; beyond  this  room  is 
council-room.  The  first  floor  contains  the 
;,ry,  which  is  a very  lofty  room,  with  arcaded 
Is  opening  into  two  aisles,  and  with  a large 

I ling-room  over  the  council-chamber.  There 
large  book-stores  in  the  basement,  and 
ral  other  rooms  on  the  mezzanine  floors  for 
tug-room  and  caretaker’s  residence. 

Rework  is  Perpendicular  in  style,  the  tracery 
[external  dressings  being  of  Doulting  stone, 
Bfacing  bricks  being  red,  the  columns  and 
J :1s  to  the  arches  are  Portland  stone.  The 
I jase  is  formed  of  granolithic  concrete.  The 
i'\  are  all  of  fireproof  construction,  and  the 
Bwork  of  the  library  roof  has  been  treated 
Bicyanite  to  render  it  fireproof.  This  is  of 
i of  hammer-beam  construction.  It  is  pro- 
|l  to  panel  the  walls  of  the  lower  hall  with 
Panelling  from  the  old  building  in  London- 
t The  ceiling  of  thiB  room  will  be  formed 
Sic  panelling.  The  walls  above  the  old  panel- 
i rill  be  hung  with  Lincrusta,  the  walls  of 
ijuuncil-room  will  be  covered  with  Lincrusta, 

S ut  any  panelling.  The  walls  of  the  pas- 
$|  and  offices  are  faced  with  Burmantofts 


glazed  bricks.  The  heating  is  by  means  of  hot- 
water  coils  placed  under  the  windows  in  recesses, 
with  gratings  opening  to  the  air  for  the  ad- 
mission of  fresh  air. 

The  members  passed  from  Sion  College  to 
the  new  offices  of  the  London  School  Board. 
Mr.  Bailey,  the  architect  to  the  Board,  kindly 
attended,  and  conducted  the  party  over  the 
building.  The  extension  of  the  premises  was 
carried  out  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Robson. 
The  additions  designed  by  Mr.  Robson  consist 
of  six  committee-rooms  and  other  offices,  ap- 
proached by  a new  staircase,  but  in  communica- 
tion with  the  old  building  at  every  floor.  The 
principal  committee-room  is  decorated  with  a 
high  dado  of  teak,  the  upper  part  of  the  walls 
being  divided  with  plaster  pilasters,  the  space 
between  being  papered  with  a dark  red  paper. 
The  contrast  between  the  teak  and  the  white 
plaster  looks  somewhat  abrupt,  but  the  general 
effect  of  the  room  is  good.  The  other  com- 
mittee-rooms are  panelled,  but  the  woodwork 
is  mostly  painted  white.  The  furniture  has 
been  designed  for  each  room. 


IMPROVEMENTS  AT  MILAN. 

The  enlargement  of  the  city  of  Milan  by  the 
proposed  addition  of  a new  suburb  between  the 
Piazza  d’  Armi  and  the  Porta  Magenta  has  been 
for  some  time  under  the  consideration  of  the 
authorities,  and  several  schemes  have  been  pro- 
posed for  laying  out  the  ground  beyond  the 
Terminus  of  the  Milano-Erba  Railway. 

The  Society  of  Architects  of  Milan  appointed 
a sub-committee  to  consider  the  various  plans 
suggested,  and  the  report  of  the  committee, 
together  with  a plan  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
new  suburb,  and  the  proposed  streets  in  con- 
nexion therewith,  is  published  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Politecnico,  the  official  journal  of 
the  Society.  The  following  are  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  the  committee  : — 

“The  Society  is  of  opinion  that  the  Municipality 
should  purchase  from  Government  the  Castle  and 
the  Parade  Ground  (Piazza  d’  Armi)  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a grand  public  garden  in  this  locality, 
crowned  by  the  Arena,  the  Castle,  and  the  Arch  of 
Peace,  surrounded  by  a fringe  of  buildings,  public 
and  residential,  in  extension  of  the  contiguous  Foro 
Bonaparte,  which  buildings  should  be  the  subject  of 
special  regulations  in  the  interests  of  art. 

That  the  largest  possible  space  should  be  assigned 
to  the  garden,  and  that  it  should  be  laid  out  in 
such  a manner  as  to  show  the  three  monuments 
to  the  best  advantage,  it  being  understood  that 
the  Castle  shall  be  respected  from  an  artistic  and 
archaeological  point  of  view. 

That  a new  suhurb  be  laid  out  to  the  west  end 
of  the  present  parade-ground,  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  public-gardens,  and  that  the  octroi 
barrier  be  extended  to  the  railway  junction  (Stazione 
di  Smistamento). 

That  a communication  between  the  before-men- 
tioned suburbs  (i.e.,  the  Dew  suburb  and  the  public 
garden),  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the 
west  of'  the  railway,  with  the  central  part  of  the 
city,  be  formed  by  means  of  two  streets  passing 
through  the  midst  of  each  suburb,  and  converging 
in  a piazza  or  open  space,  out  of  the  south  side  of 
which  two  main  streets  conduct  to  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,  on  the  site  of  Via  Mercanti  and  Via 
degli  Orefici,  this  last  street  being  straightened  and 
widened. 

That  a grand  avenue  be  formed  through  the 
western  suburb,  and  be  continued  up  to  the  railway 
station. 

That  in  accordance  with  the  Municipal  plan  the 
secondary  streets  in  the  western  suburb  should  be 
arranged  visually  in  line  with  the  arena  and  the 
Arch  of  Peace,  with  symmetrically-arranged  openings 
into  the  garden,  and  terminating  in  tho  Piazza 
Magenta,  it  being,  understood  that  the  levels  of 
these  streets  shall  be  so  contrived  as  to  pass  over 
the  North  Milan  Railway,  which  should  be  suf- 
ficiently lowered  for  that  purpose.” 


mayoral  chains  vrere  exhibited.  A vote  of 
thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  K.  James,  and  sup- 
ported by  Messrs.  H.  H.  McConnal,  T.  W.  F 
Newton,  J.  Cotton,  and  Victor  Scruton  (hon 
secretary),  was  unanimously  accorded  to  Mr 
Tonks,  and  after  a response  from  that  gentle 
man  the  meeting  terminated. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — The 
members  of  this  Association  paid  a visit  on 
Saturday  last  to  Fettes  College,  and  were  con- 
ducted over  the  buildings  by  Dr.  Rowand 
Anderson,  architect  to  the  Trustees.  Dr.  Row- 
and Anderson  read  a few  notes  on  the  founder 
and  the  college.  The  buildings,  he  said,  formed 
the  latest  and  most  extensive  buildings  devoted 
to  education  by  private  bequest  in  that  city  of 
education ; and  now  that  the  State  was  doing 
so  much  for  education,  they  would  probably  be 
tho  last  of  their  kind.  The  founder,  Sir  William 
Fettes,  died  in  1836.  The  trust  funds  at  his 
death  amounted  to  166,000 Z.  The  funds  were 
allowed  to  accumulate  for  some  years,  and  in 
1864  the  contracts  for  the  erection  of  the 
college  were  entered  into,  the  architect  being 
the  late  Mr.  David  Bryce.  The  college  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  boys  in  1870,  and 
at  intervals  sinoe  then  the  various  boarding- 
house and  other  buildings  were  erected.  The 
buildings  on  the  ground  could  accommodate 
two  hundred  pupils,  fifty  being  foundationers. 
The  architecture  of  the  building  is  late  French 
Gothic,  as  seen  at  the  Royal  Ch&teau  of  Blois 
on  the  Loiro.  In  treating  the  interior  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  be  consistent  with 
the  art  of  the  exterior.  The  drainage  of  the 
college,  which  it  appeared  is  on  a very  complete 
system,  was  also  described. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Cardiff  Unitarian  Church. — In  a lftnited  com- 
petition for  the  above  church,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  erect  in  Tredegarville,  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Bruton,  architect,  Cardiff,  were 
unanimously  selected.  The  church  will  provide 
for  200  persons,  and  a Sunday  school  for  about 
100  children. 

New  Chapel  and  Mortuary , ffc.,  at  Armley 
(Yorks). — On  February  1st,  forty-three  designs 
were  submitted  to  the  Burial  Board  for  a new 
chapel  and  mortuary,  lodge,  and  board-room, 
together  with  plans  for  laying  out  the  site  as  a 
cemetery.  Two  premiums  were  offered  of  20Z. 
and  10Z.  respectively  for  the  two  best  sets  of 
plans.  On  the  27th  ult.  the  Board  made  selec- 
tion of  the  design  under  motto  “ Labor  et  Spes,” 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  of  Darlington,  for  the 
first  premium  ; and  “ In  Perpetuum,”  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Winn,  of  Leeds,  for  the  second  premium. 
It  is  expected  that  the  chapel  and  lodge  will 
cost  about  1,600Z. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — The 
fifth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  present  session 
was  held  at  Queen’s  College  on  Monday  even- 
ing last.  The  Vice-President  (Mr.  John  Cotton) 
was  in  tho  chair.  Messrs.  T.  H.  Nowell-Parr 
and  T.  W.  Baker  were  elected  members  of  the 
Association.  A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Tonks  on  “ Mayoral  Chains  and  Civic  Insignia.” 
The  subject  wa3  treated  historically,  and  the 
lecturer  pointed  out  that  the  knowledge  of 
heraldry  and  designing  in  gold  and  silver  was 
not  to  be  undervalued  by  the  modern  architect, 
— architects  in  Mediaeval  times  being  goldsmiths 
in  addition  to  their  other  vocations.  At  the  close 
of  the  meeting  a series  of  executed  designs  for 


Tlie  Tilbury  Docks  Arbitration  Case. — 

The  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  on  Wednesday 
gave  judgment  in  the  matter  of  the  arbitration 
between  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall,  contractors, 
and  the  East  and  West  India  Dock  Company,  in 
reference  to  the  contract  for  construction  of 
tidal  basin  and  dock  at  Tilbury.  Sir  R. 
Webster,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Moulton,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Cripps  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  contractors, 
to  show  cause  against  a rule  obtained  by  the 
Company  to  revoke  the  submission  to  arbitra- 
tion, or  to  give  directions  to  the  arbitrator,  Sir 
Frederick  Bramwell ; while  Sir  Henry  James, 
Q.C.,  Mr.  Pollard,  and  Mr.  K.  Digby  appeared 
for  the  Company,  in  support  of  the  rule. 
The  contract  was  entered  into  in  July,  1882, 
and  the  works  were  stopped  by  the  Com- 
pany in  July,  1884.  Differences  had  arisen 
between  the  parties,  and  the  arbitration 
clause  of  the  contract  was  put  in  force.  The 
contractors,  after  some  400,000Z.  had  been 
spent  on  the  works,  made  a claim  for  payments 
in  excess  of  tho  contract  price  on  the  ground 
that  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  excavations  they 
had  to  deal  with  mud,  instead  of  clay,  indi- 
cated by  certain  borings  by  the  company  before 
the  date  of  the  contract.  The  Company,  on 
the  other  hand,  complained  that  the  contractors 
did  not  put  in  the  stipulated  quantity  of  con- 
crete per  day,  and  the  contractors  replied  that 
this  could  not  be  done  in  the  altered  circum- 
stances. The  Company  objected  to  the  recep- 
tion of  cerbain  evidence  by  the  arbitrator  as 
going  to  an  alteration  of  the  contract,  which 
would  give  the  contractors  about  150,000Z. 
more  than  the  contract  price.  The  Court  gave 
judgment  for  the  contractors,  but  the  learned 
Judges  reserved  their  reasons. 


II 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

BRICKWORK  AND  THE  TOWERS  OF  BOLOGNA. 

The  tenth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion for  the  present  session  was  held  on  the 
26th  ult.  at  9,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  C.  R.  Pink 
(President)  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  mem- 
bers, viz.: — Messrs.  D.  Geddes,  A.  H.  Goodman, 

It.  P.  Sharp,  F.  E.  Faithful,  and  H.  E.  Mallet. 

It  was  announced  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  with  Mr.  Weedon,  the  water-colour 
artist,  for  a course  of  lessons,  viz., — two  indoor 
lessons  with  copies,  and  six  outdoor  lessons  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  to  commence  in  the 
beginning  of  May.  Applications  to  be  made  to 
Mr.  Hilton  Nash. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Messrs. 
George  & Peto  for  permitting  the  members  to 
visit  the  houses  now  being  erected  in  Colling- 
ham-road,  South  Kensington. 

Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A.,  then  read  a paper 
entitled  “ Brickwork  and  the  Towers  of 
Bologna,"  of  which  we  print  the  first  portion 
on  another  page. 

The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  said 
that  Mr.  White  had  referred  to  the  irregular 
shape  of  bricks,  but  it  would  be  found  that 
nearly  all  ancient  brickwork  was  built  of  such 
bricks,  not  only  in  Italy  but  also  in  England. 

As  an  excellent  example,  he  would  mention  the 
Holy  Ghost  Chapel  at  Basingstoke,  where  the 
bricks  used  were  of  varying  widths,  and 
tapered  often  i in.  at  least  in  their  lengths. 
There  would  be  found,  also,  the  thick 
joint  which  Mr.  White  had  justly  recom- 
mended. Doubtless  many  of  those  present 
had  seen  this  chapel  in  passing  through 
Basingstoke,  but  it  would  well  repay  any  one 
who  could  alight  at  the  station,  and  spend  a 
short  time  in  its  inspection.  The  detail  was  of 
an  excellent  and  remarkable  character,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  French  work  of  the  time  of 
Francis  I.,  and  was  a good  type  of  the  develop- 
ment of  Renaissance  work,  although  its  general 
lines  were  Mediaeval.  In  the  present  day, 
although  of  paramount  importance,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  perpends  flushed 
«p.  Mr.  White  had  referred  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  stucco  at  the  beginning  of  the  century. 

It  was  then  fashionable  to  have  houses  treated 
in  that  way,  and  he  thought  people  were  often 
gulled  into  believing  that  stucco  was  as  good  as 
or  better  than  stonework.  He  knew  a stucco 
house  in  the  South  of  England  on  which,  it  was 
said,  170,000i.  had  been  spent,  though  even  in 
the  present  day,  he  believed,  it  could  have  been 
built  with  Portland  stone  dressings,  &c.,  for 
the  money. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Watson  said  that  a good  many 
years  ago  he  saw  these  towers,  but  at  the  time 
they  did  not  suggest  to  his  mind  much  of  what 
Mr.  White  had  laid  before  them.  Indeed,  he 
passed  them  by,  and  went  on  to  see  other 
buildings.  Mr.  White’s  paper  had,  however, 
interested  him  very  much,  and  he  would  like  to 
propose  a vote  of  thanks.  He  (the  speaker) 
had  been  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  the 
system  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  the  use  of 
brick  was  something  quite  different  from  what 
he  at  one  time  supposed.  It  was  now  found 
that  the  Roman  construction  was  a concrete 
one,  and  where  they  used  brick  apparently 
structurally  in  arches,  the  bricks  were  about 
2 ft.  long,  1£  in.  thick,  and  5 iD.  broad,  and 
were  only  veneered  on  the  surface.  Although 
one  might  see  an  arch  running  down  with  a 
deep  soffit,  the  Boffit  was  a mere  veneer  with  a 
concrete  mass  cast  in.  Why  they  should  have 
used  bricks  to  such  an  extent  was  a matter  for 
curious  inquiry.  The  only  solution  that  occurred 
to  his  mind  was  that  the  bricks  were  used  to 
keep  the  concrete  in  place  until  it  had  Bet,  and 
was  able  to  support  itself.  It  was  evident  that 
the  Romans  filled  up  the  surface  of  the  walls 
with  bricks,  put  on  much  as  tiles  were  now 
applied,  and  because  it  allowed  them  to  carry 
up  their  walls  in  concrete  more  rapidly. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.,  remarked  that  a few 
years  ago  he  spent  a pleasant  time  at  Bologna, 
the  strongest  impression  left  on  his  mind  being 
the  existence  there  of  these  two  leaning  towers, 
the  effect  of  which  from  one  point  of  view  was 
most  startling.  After  reading  Mr.  Street’s 
book  on  the  “ Brick  and  Marble  Architecture  of 
Italy,”  he  always  felt  inclined  to  keep  to  the 
windward  of  such  towers.  He  was  unable  to 
go  into  the  structural  question  of  the  towers, 
but  as  far  as  their  appearance  went,  he  did  not 
think  very  much  of  them.  They  were,  no 
doubt,  very  wonderful,  but  still  the  amount  of 


labour  and  expense  might  have  been  bestowed 
with  much  better  effect  in  some  other  way. 

Mr.  Watson,  he  believed,  was  wrong  about  the 
brick  facing  on  the  Roman  walls.  No  doubt 
Roman  walls  were  built  of  concrete,  but  many 
of  them  were  not  faced  at  all.  In  cases  where 
the  brick  had  been  cut  away,  the  remains  of 
the  marks  of  the  boards  forming  the  casing 
were  still  perfectly  visible.  Those  gentlemen 
who  a couple  of  years  ago  went  through 
the  tunnel  of  the  District  Railway,  would 
remember  that  they  could  hardly  believe 
the  planks  were  not  in  position,  the  concrete 
having  taken  their  impress  to  Buch  an  extent. 

An  illustration  in  Palladio’s  first  edition  doubt- 
less showed  the  manner  in  which  the  Romans 
built  these  concrete  walls ; and  he  believed 
it  was  entirely  for  appearance  that  these  brick 
facings  were  given  to  them.  The  high  position 
which  brickwork  occupied  in  Northern  Italy  was 
due  to  the  very  fine  mortar,  and  the  way  in  which 
it  had  been  used.  Those  who  could  spend  a few 
days  in  Bologna  would  see  what  could  be  done 
with  carefully  prepared  brickwork,  and  he  was 
never  more  surprised  than  when  he  saw  the 
beautiful  effects  produced  by  the  rubbed  brick- 
work in  the  Bolognese  palaces  and  churches. 
The  cornices  in  some  of  the  houses,  too,  were 
cut  in  the  most  delicate  manner  out  of  brick- 
work, and  the  bond  was  carefully  preserved.  The 
effect  produced  by  brick  cornices  was  extremely 
striking,  and  although  the  general  motif  was  the 
same,  it  was  worked  out  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 

Mr.  Slater  also  touched  upon  the  variety  of 
colours  in  the  brickwork  of  Northern  Italy,  and 
mentioned  the  cloisters  of  the  Church  of  San 
Zenone,  at  Yerona,  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
examples  of  brickwork.  He  seconded  the  vote 
of  thanks. 

Mr.  Stannus,  in  supporting  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  White,  said  that  he  had  a theory  as  to 
these  towers.  In  the  century  in  which  they 
were  built,  each  man  who  had  his  plot  of  ground 
within  the  walls  of  a town  was  anxious  to  exalt 
his  own  tower.  There  were  many  feuds; 
and  towns  and  families  were  riven  by  dissen- 
sions; it  was,  therefore,  easy  to  understand 
each  man’s  desire  to  have  his  tower  higher  than 
his  neighbour’s,  which  permitted  him  to  treat 
his  enemies  to  the  polite  attentions  of  boiling 
oil  or  melted  lead.  This  sort-  of  building  went 
on  to  such  an  extent  in  Florence  that  the 
Republic  passed  a law  that  all  towers  should 
be  regulated  and  cut  down  to  a certain  height, 
excepting,  of  course,  that  of  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico.  With  respect  to  the  declination  of 
these  two  towers  he  believed  that  the  founda- 
tions were  more  compressed  between  them, 
and  that,  the  ground  outside  being  free,  they 
had  settled  outwards. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton  (hon.  sec.)  could  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Stannus’s  last  remark.  At 
the  mouths  of  rivers  the  strata  were  often 
depressed  by  the  weight  of  the  detritus,  and 
heavy  buildings  were  believed  to  act  in  the 
same  way.  Would  not  the  Btrata,  then,  if 
pressed  down  by  the  weight  of  the  two  towers, 
have  caused  them  rather  to  lean  together  ? 

Mr.  Randolph  drew  attention  to  the  fine  brick 
towers  of  the  Netherlands,  which  he  believed 
were  at  one  time  used  for  purposes  of  defence, 
and  also  as  points  of  observation  to  see  the 
arriving  and  departing  ships.  He  did  not  agree 
that  these  towers  were  unornamental ; they 
rather  showed  a breadth  of  treatment  charac- 
teristic of  the  material  used.  The  brickwork  of 
towers  like  Lubeck  was  also  very  extraordinary. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt  said  that  his  recollection  of 
the  tower  was  its  effectiveness.  One  striking 
feature  was  that  its  outside  dimensions  were  the 
same  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top.  Baedeker 
considered  that  the  smaller  tower  was  the  only 
one  in  Italy  built  with  the  intention  of  making 
it  overhang.  Brickwork  should  not  be  treated 
as  joinery. 

Mr.  Slater  recommended  any  one  interested 
in  the  question  of  brickwork  towers  to  refer  to 
Runge’s  “ Backstein-Architektur  des  Italiens,” 
in  the  library  of  the  Institute  of  Architects. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  was 
cordially  received. 

Mr.  White,  in  his  reply,  remarked  that  the 
facmg  by  the  Romans  might  have  been  partly 
for  a little  bit  of  show  construction,  a little  sham 
in  the  facing  of  arches  and  jambs,  so  as  to  make 
them  appear  solid  and  deep,  when  they  were 
merely  filled  with  concrete.  They  were  doubt- 
less also  introduced  for  the  effect  of  the  colour 
which  these  little  bits  of  brick  would  suggest. 
There  was  a good  deal  in  what  Mr.  StannuB 
had  said  as  to  the  origin  of  these  towers. 


CENTRAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTER 
BUILDERS  OF  LONDON. 

The  fourteenth  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  Central  Association  of  Master  Builders  of 
London  was  held  at  the  Offices,  31,  Bedford- 
street,  Strand,  on  the  24th  nltimo,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Dove  in  the  chair. 

The  secretary,  Mr.  E.  S.  Henshaw,  read  the  : 
balance-sheet  as  audited,  and  it  was  resolved  : — 
That  the  balance-sheet  as  audited  and  read  be 
adopted.” 

The  secretary  next  read  the  following  re- 
port : — 

The  Committee  have  to  state  that  during  the 
year,  as  anticipated  in  their  previous  report, 


_ Bill  to  . 

iend  the  Employers’  Liability  Act,  I860,  was  introduced  <] 
Parliament,  against  which  this  Association  presented  a 
petition  so  far  as  it  affected  the  building  trade,  but  its  . 
supporters  not  being  able  to  obtain  a second  reading. are 
about  to  renew  tbeir  efforts  during  the  present  Session.  i| 
Two  Hills  have  been  introduced,  one  by  Messrs.  Burt,  ti 
Broadhurst,  and  others,  having  amongst  its  objects  the 
doing  away  with  the  six  weeks,  or  any,  notice  in  ease  of  ?j 
injury, — the  other  introduced  by  Messrs.  O Connor,  11 
Commins,  and  others,  having,  in  addition  to  the  doing  tj 
away  with  notice,  many  very  important  alterations,  one  1 
being  the  definition  to  be  put  upon  the  term  workman,  c; 
which  it  is  proposed  shall  include,  besides  the  persons  l| 
included  in  the  definition  in  the  principal  Act,  seamen  and  i 
all  persons,  including  omnibus  and  tramway  servants,  who  ij 
have  entered  into  or  work  under  a contract  of  service  made  1. 
with  the  employer,  either  verbal  or  in  writing,  and  whether  i 
the  work  be  performed  in  the  employers'  workshops  <MCj< 
elsewhere,  and  whether  involving  manual  labour  or  not  — 
and  also  repealing  so  much  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  ! 
Act  as  defines  the  expression,  ‘ person  who  has  super-  s| 
intendeneo  entrusted  to  him  as  ‘ a person  whose  sole  or  <, 
principal  duty  is  that  of  superintendence  and  who  is  not  < 
ordinarily  engaged  in  manual  labour.’  Your  Committee  < 
will  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  watch,  and  oppose  gene-  u 
rally,  the  passing  of  these  objectionable  Bills.  _ . 

Your  Committee  represented  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  i 
of  Works  the  inconvenience  to  builders  arising  from' 
tenders  for  their  work  not  being  opened  in  the  presence  Of  i 
competitors,  and  were  favoured  with  a very  courteous  d 
reply,  granting  the  concession  asked  for  in  the  case  of  h ire  i 
Brigade  Stations,  and  this,  your  Committee  believe,  has 
since  been  extended  to  Police  Sta'ions;  they,  however,.; 
regret  to  say  that  their  representations  to  the  Great 1 
Northern  Railway  Company  were  not  attended  with  satis- 
factory results,  but  they ‘will  from  time  to  time  pflfo| 
pressure  on  all  public  bodies  to  adopt  this  system.  The 
Committee,  however,  desire  to  point  out  to  the  members 
of  the  Association  the  importance  of  protecting  themselves  n 
against  this  objectionable  syBtem,  and  all  the  supp<8|<j 
which  the  Association  can  judiciously  afford  will  be  given, 
whenever  a cause  of  complaint  is  brought  to  their  notice  i 
by  members.  . ■] 

‘The  subject  of  the  rejection  of  the  lowest  in  favour  Of  . 
higher  tenders  has  had  the  careful  consideration  of  yourd 
Committee,  and  amongst  others  the  case  of  Mr.  Krauss,]. 
whose  tenderfor  the  construction  of  the  Cardiff  Coq'oratiOT  i 
Waterworks,  although  the  lowest,  having  been  rejected  by  i 
that  Corporation,  was  specially  considered,  and  your  Com-, 
mittee  expressed  to  Mr.  Krauss  their  willing!  oss  to  bear 
half  the  expense  of  obtaining  the  highest  Counsel’s  opinion, i| 
if  he  thought  it  desirable.  He,  however  (after  the  decidedly-i 
adverse  opinion  of  Mr.  Jas.  Chitty  Hanuen  and  Mr,. 
Maton),  decided  not  to  put  the  Association  to  the  expense.!; 
Under  these  circumstances  yonr  Committee  have  thought'! 
it  advisable  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Council  of  the 
Institute  of  Builders  to  the  growing  practice  of  non-. 

acceptance  of  the  lowest  tender,  and  have  asked  them  to; 

take  such  measures  in  connexion  with  the  Institutes  of 
Architects  and  Engineers  as  they  may  deem  advisable  to. 
prevent,  if  porsible,  a recurrence  of  such  practices  in. 
future.  Thev  also  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  White-: 
chapel  Board  of  Works,  which,  although  not  successful) 
in  obtaining  redress  in  the  particular  case  brought  to  their 
notice  by  Mr.  G.  8.  Pritchard,  was  satisfactory,  inasmuch], 
as  an  apologetic  letter  was  received  for  the  action  they  had 

Your  Committee,  on  the  requisition  of  a member,  held 
two  meetings  to  consider  the  practibility  of  carrying  out;( 
clause  E of  Rule  2 as  to  the  keeping  a register  of  toremen 
and  others  ; a great  diversity  of  opinion  was  expressed  Oh 
the  queetion,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  abandon  tne, 
subject  for  the  present. 

During  the  pa9t  year  the  action  taken  by  the  I lumbers  I. 
Company  in  granting  certificates  to  qualified  plain  DOT), 
has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  ana,i 
the  Company  were  communicated  with,  but  up  the  present 
no  beneficial  results  have  accrued.  The  Committee  wa? 
be  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of  your  views  on  the  subject  at- 

, . l . . 1.  . . . .-1.  ( k.p.  n^nrtf  f.i  nnfthle  tm 


to  what  course  may  be  thought  best  to  adopt  to  enable  the 
building  trade  to  carry  out  similar  arrangements,  so  tna 
they  may  not  be  dependent  on  the  Plumbers’  Company; 
The  Committee  feel  that  it  is  a subject  be*et  with  grea 
difficulties,  and  requires  much  thought  and  consideration! 
the  movement  being,  in  fact,  the  commencement  of 
certificates  of  competency  to  every  trade  connected  W' 
building  operations,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  tm 
question  is  a very  proper  one  for  the  Institute  of  Builaeri 
to  deal  with.  . . Jii 

The  Secretary,  by  order  of  the  Committee,  issued,  on  uk. 
9th  January  a circular  asking  for  a Guarantee  Fund  to  o 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  a member  to  prosecuif 
an  appeal,  and  as  the  Committee  were  advised  by 
Maton,  and  through  him  Mr.  Edwyn  Jones  the  Counsel 
that  the  case  ought  to  he  appealed  against  in  the 
of  the  trade  generally,  it  waB  decided  to  assist 
member.  , , 

Having  regard  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  accommoa  ■ 

at  the  offices  in  King-street,  y.-ur  Committee  after  a 

(erence  held  with  the  Builders’  Accident  I”"®®* 
Limited,  and  the  Institute  of  Builders,  determined  tor. 
linquish  their  offices  in  King-street,  and  take  tomaMi 
offices  (consisting  of  a clerks'  office,  and  the  join  , 
pation  of  the  secretary's  office,  the  Board-room,  an 
necessarv  the  use  of  the  Institute-room  for  eener 
ings)  of ‘the  Builders’  Accident  Insnrance,  Limited,  W' 
rental  of  70 1.  per  annum,  including  all  rates ^and  taxes  i 
office  expenses.  They  need  not  point  out  ‘ he  advantage 
arising  from  having  carried  out  an  arrangement  n 
enable  all  those  who  are  members  of  the  several  sow®  < 
to  have  easy  and  convenient  access  to  their  respec 
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rncrs.  wmcn  aro  all  nandsomely  and  comfortably 
arnished. 

The  Committee  think  it  right  again  to  ask  your  support 
or  the  Builders’  Accident  Insurance,  Limited,  a strictly 
antual  company  started,  as  you  are  aware,  in  the  interest 
if  the  trad*,  to  protect  employers  against  accidents  to 
heir  workmen.  During  the  past  year  the  company  has 
ixtended  the  risks  undertaken  to  cover  within  certain 
units  accidents  caused  to  or  by  employers'  workmen,  by 
T to  sub-contractors’  workmen  engaged  with  them  with- 
ut  extra  premium,  and  also  to  the  public  for  an  extra 
iremium  of  Is.  per  10’L  expended  in  wages,  as  defined 
a the  company’s  policy.” 

The  Chairman  having  addressed  the  meeting 
tpon  the  several  matters  referred  to  in  the 
eport,  moved  that  the  report  as  read  be 
idopted. 

The  motion,  having  been  seconded,  was  carried 
manimously. 

The  secretary  reported  that  the  balloting  list 
tad  been  prepared  in  accordance  with  Rules  xv. 
.nd  xvi.,  and  it  was  resolved  : — 

" That  the  Officers  and  Committee,  as  printed  on  the 
alloting  list  forwarded  to  members,  be  elected  for  the 
nsrnng  year.’’ 

Moved  by  Mr.  F.  Adamson,  and  seconded  by 
Ir.  G.  Williams: — 

r**  t^0  thanks . of  this  meeting  be  accorded  to 

Ir.  F.  J.  Dove  for  his  services  as  President  during  the 
enod  he  bad  been  in  office." 

Carried  unanimously. 

The  newly-elected  members  having  taken 
ffice,  the  President,  Mr.  George  Burt,  J.P., 
ook  the  chair,  and  introduced  several  matters 
f interest  to  the  trade  to  the  notice  of  the 
leeting,  which  having  been  fully  discussed  by 
3veral  members  from  various  points  of  view, 
ne  meeting  was  concluded  by  a vote  of  thanks 
> the  chairman. 


LONDON  SANITARY  PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  fifth  annual  general  meeting  of  this 
ssociation,  held  last  Saturday  in  their  Offices, 
, Adam-street,  Adelphi,  Mr.  E.  C.  Robins] 
.R.I.B.A.,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  took  the 
lair,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  Duke 
I Argyll. 

Mr.  Robins  read  the  report  of  the  Council, 
hich  showed  that  the  number  of  members  on 
ecember  31st  was  1,050, — an  increase  of  167 
on  the  number  on  December  3lBt,  1884. 
ae  report  went  on  to  give  along  list  of  country 
ftnsions  inspected  by  the  engineers  during  the 
ar,  including  Wynward  Park  and  Seaham 
ill,  Durham  ; Saumarez  Hall,  Guernsey  ; 
‘usden,  Dorset,  and  many  others.  Also  a list 
important  buildings  in  London  and  neigh- 
arhood,  including  the  London  Lock  Hospital, 

1 Thomas’s  Hospital  (part  of),  Grove  Hall’ 
ylum,  Bow;  Bethnal  House  Asylum,  Bethnal 
aen  ; St.  Catherine’s  Training  College, 
ittenham;  Cooper’s  Hill  College,  Staines; 

■ Dn  College,  and  all  the  masters’  houses  there, 
th  regard  to  this  last,  the  report  stated  that 
!iad  been  inspected  now  for  the  second  time, 
il  that  it  was  a source  of  gratification  to  the 
mcil  that  so  important  a public  body  as  the 
verning  Body  of  Eton  College  had  accepted 
Ij  principle  of  periodic  sanitary  inspection, 
ph  the  Council  considered  so  necessary, 
r fortunately  the  general  character  of  the 
ses  inspected  was  as  insanitary  as  ever,  only 
t 3r  cent,  being  found  in  perfect  order,  and 
i )er  cent,  (in  addition)  in  fairly  good  order, 
l moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  the 
i irman  said  he  wished  to  impress  upon  mem- 
<'■>  and  through  them  upon  intending  mem- 
( , that  their  system  was  one  of  practical 
nc/.  ' 

r.  Timothy  Holmes,  hon.  treasurer,  read  his 
i rt  showing  receipts  (including  balance 
ight  forward),  2,422 1.,  and  expenditure, 
9Z.,  leaving  a balance  of  473L,  against 
i 'll  there  were  outstanding  claims  to  the 
» unt  of  about  200Z. 

Payne,  of  St.  George’s  Hospital,  in 
J esBing  the  meeting  upon  the  report,  alluded 
jie  death  of  Prof.  Fleeming  Jenkin,  the 
: der  of  this  Association,  and,  it  might  be 
1 the  inventor  of  this  and  all  similar  associa- 
* • He  was  a good  engineer,  and  all  his  in- 
] ons  were  not  only  ingenious  and  scientific, 

1 hey  worked. 

y\  Loch,  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society, 

? conding  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said 
| is  hopeless  for  them  to  try  and  persuade 
‘-labouring  classes  of  the  importance  of 
ng  their  houses  in  a good  sanitary  state 
J3  8 the  class  above  them  showed  the  way, 
butting  their  houses  in  such,  a state  and 
k Qg  them  in  it. 


The  report  having  been  unanimously  adopted, 
the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  business  of  elect- 
ing the  Council  for  1886,  and  the  result  of  the 
ballot  was  declared  to  be  that  all  the  outgoing 
Members  of  Council  were  unanimously  re- 
elected, with  the  addition  to  their  number  of 
Sir  F.  Bramwell,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers.  Gen.  Lord  Chelms- 
ford, who  had  previously  been  a member  of 
Council,  was  elected  a Vice-President. 


SUNDERLAND  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

In  reference  to  this  competition,  the  Leeds 
and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society  have  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  the  Town  Clerk 
of  Sunderland : — 

“PROPOSED  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS,  SUNDBRLAND. 

Dear  Sir, — I desire  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
particulars,  ‘ Instructions  to  Competitors,’  which 
have  been  laid  before  a general  meeting  of  prac- 
tising members  of  the  above  Society,  when  1 was 
instructed  to  communicate  to  your  Corporation  the 
substance  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  meeting, 
as  follows : — 

1.  That  the  promoters  of  the  competition  be  asked 
to  state  definitely  if  they  will  appoint  a referee,  as 
many  competent  architects,  failing  that  provision, 
will  be  unable  to  compete,  and,  in  the  event  of 
their  deciding  to  do  so,  to  publish  at  once  the  name 
of  tho  selected  assessor. 

2.  That  the  attention  of  the  promoters  be  drawn 
to  the  advertisements  in  the  papers,  tho  terms  of 
which  require  5/.  to  be  deposited  with  the  Corpora- 
tion by  any  architect  who  may  apply  for  the  terms 
of  the  competition,  and  who  must  consequently  for- 
feit that  sum  in  case  he  decides  not  to  enter  the 
competition. 

3.  That  promoters  be  asked  if  their  wishes  are 
correctly  expressed  in  the  paragraph  which  states 
(1)  a half  per  cent,  will  be  deducted  from  ihe 
architect’s  commission  ; and  (2)  that  they  will 
themselves  undertake  the  quantities.  With  regard 
to  the  first  point,  the  meeting  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  successful  architect  will  be  underpaid  by  a 
remuneration  of  4|  per  cent,  for  all  services  to  bo 
rendered  in  carrying  into  execution  a building  of 
public  importance,  requiring  so  much  study  in 
detail. 

4.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting,  four 
sections  are  quite  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  competition,  a longitudinal  and  a transvorse 
section  often  being  sufficient,  even  for  contract 
purposes. 

5.  That  the  short  period  between  this  and  the 
10th  of  April  is  insufficient  to  give  proper  study 
to  the  subject,  and  to  prepare  the  necessary 
drawings,  and  that  the  promoters  be  asked  to 
extend  the  time  to  a later  date. 

In  conclusion,  the  members  of  this  Society  have 
been  successful  in  obtaining  nearly  a dozen  prizes 
for  town-hall  designs,  and  the  above  resolutions  are 
the  result  of  long  experience  of  the  subject  re- 
ferred to. — I have  the  honour  to  remain,  your 
obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Bertram  Bulmer,  Hon.  Sec. 

To  Fras.  M.  Bowey,  esq.,  Town  Clerk, 

Corporation  Offices,  Sunderland.” 


BERNINI’S  STAIRCASE  AT  THE 
VATICAN. 

Sir, — In  your  note  to  my  first  Royal  Academy 
lecture  [p.  332]  you  treat  the  tapering  staircase 
of  the  Vatican  as  a device  of  Bernini’s  for  getting 
a greater  perspective  effect.  He,  no  doubt, 
availed  himself  of  it : a strong  proof,  in  my 
opinion,  of  his  genius,  for  thousands  look  up  it 
to  one  who  looks  down. 

Hemmed  in  as  he  was  between  the  wall  of 
the  Vatican  and  St.  Peter’s,  with  only  a trun- 
cated triangle  to  work  on,  his  only  alternative 
was  to  make  a parallel  staircase,  with  a wall 
thin  at  one  end  and  thick  at  the  other,  wasting 
material  and  losing  effect. 

I used  it  as  an  illustration  of  how  a,  man  of 
genius  could  make  a beauty  out  of  a difficulty. 

George  Aitchison. 


NEW  BYE-LAWS  FOR  CONCRETE 
BUILDINGS  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. 

Sir,—  Mr.  Goodwin’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  the 
13th  ult.  [p.  287],  is  so  exhaustive  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  that  little  is  left  to  say 
without  referring  back  to  letters  published  in  your 
valuable  journal  of  Nov.  16th,  1867,  which  some 
of  your  older  readers  will  remember  ; but  I think 
it  advisable,  with  your  kind  permission,  to  refresh 
their  memory,  and  for  the  instruction  of  younger 
men  to  publish  again,  simply  to  show  that  the  Board 
condemn  now  what  they  not  only  granted, ; but 


admitted,  that  Portland  cement  concrete  is  superior 
in  strength  to  brickwork,  &c. 

[Letter  from  the  “ Builder,"  Nov.  16,  1867.] 

“ STRENOTH  OF  CONCRETB  WALL8. 

Determined  to  see  for  myself  what  had  been 
accomplished  with  concrete,  I visited  the  concrete 
bouses  at  Gravesend,  and,  fortunately  for  my  con- 
viction, I arrived  at  the  time  of  the  examination  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board.  I saw 
a 9-in.  concrete  wall  battered  with  a 14  lb.  sledge 
hammer.  Mr.  Vulliamy,  the  Architect  of  the 
Board,  said  that  with  about  three  such  blows  a hole 
would  have  been  made  through  a 14-in.  brick  wall.  I 
cannot  say  what  number  of  blows  were  inflicted, 
but  certainly  the  blows  were  struck  vigorously,  the 
only  perceptible  effect  being  a slight  crushing  of  the 
stones  cn  the  surface  of  tho  concrete  on  the  side 
hammered.  Mr.  Vulliamy  tested  the  wall  on  the 
other  side  with  a straight-edge,  and  deolared  that 
not  the  slightest  effect  was  produced. 

Robert  Whiteley, 

Builder,  Huddersfiold.” 

My  motive  in  asking  your  kind  indulgence  is  t© 
8how  by  facts  that  a rubble  masonry  wall  in  mortar 
is  quite  a different  thing  from  a rubble  masonry 
wall  in  Portland  cement,  and  I think,  after  thirty 
years’  practical  experience  in  superintending  build- 
ings in  concrete  or  (more  properly)  Portland  cement 
concrete  and  boulders  of  stone  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  also  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Belgium, 
that,  by  this  time  I ought  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  adhesive  qualities  and  tenacity  of  Portland 
cement.  If  two  bricks  or  two  rough  bits  of  stone 
are  joined  together  with  Portland  cement,  you 
cannot  separate  them  without  breaking  the  stone  or 
brick.  The  Board  might  as  well  say  two  deal 
boards  jointed  and  glued  together  aro  not  properly- 
bonded  or  connected  together.  I have  been  sum- 
moned three  times  at  the  Southwark  Police  Court 
for  not  complying  with  the  Building  Act,  at  a great- 
cost,  and  in  every  case  beat  the  Board,  on  which 
point  I think  the  following  recommendations, 
agreed  to  by  the  Board,  must  be,  or  ought  to  have- 
been,  conclusive. 

[The  "Builder,"  August  17 th,  1873.] 

“ CONCRETE  and  the  metropolitan  board  of 
WORKS. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  it  was  agreed 
that  with  reference  to  the  two  cases  now  before  the 
committee  of  the  erection,  by  Messrs.  Tall  & Co.,  of 
buildings  in  East-lane,  Bermondsey,  and  Overhill- 
road,  Dulwich,  with  walls  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete, without  having  obtained  the  licence  of  the 
Board  for  the  use  of  that  material,  that  Messrs. 
Tall  & Co.  be  not  pressed  to  accept  a licence  for  tho 
buildings  erected  under  their  patent,  and  further 
recommended  that  a printed  circular  be  forwarded 
to  the  District  Surveyors,  informing  them  that  tho 
Board  considered  the  buildings  under  this  patent  to- 
be  within  the  rules  of  the  Building  Act.” 

In  conclusion,  may  I ask,  after  the  Board 
agreed  to  this,  where  was  the  necessity  of  a 
licence?  I was  summoned  before  the  magistrato 
at  the  Southwark  Police-court  because  the  walls 
were  not  properly  bonded  and  put  together. 
Mr.  Biron,  the  present  magistrate  at  Lambetb 
Police-court,  was  counsel  for  the  Board ; and,  in. 
examining  the  District  Surveyor  for  Bermondsey, 
Mr.  Biron  asked  him  if  the  walls  were  properly 
bonded  and  put  together.  His  answer  was,  they 
were  all  bond.  After  many  years  the  District  Sur- 
veyors are  of  the  same  opinion  ; but  why  should  I 
be  exempt  all  these  years  from  taking  a licence 
more  than  Mr.  Goodwin  or  other  builders  ? I have- 
never  asked  for  any  favour,  and  did  not  want  any. 

I have  built  and  superintended  buildings  of  small' 
and  large  dimensions,  and  never  yet  had  any 
accident,  and  shall  continue  to  construct  the  walls 
as  I have  always  done.  As  to  building  to  the  Board 
from  licence  or  the  new  by-laws,  it  is  a matter  of 
impossibility  to  erect  a wall  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions to  remain  sound.  Mr.  Goodwin  has,  he  states, 
built  warehouses  and  workmen’s  dwellings  to  th© 
amount  of  100,OOOZ.  ; but  the  only  one  he  built- 
according  to  the  licence  granted  is  a failure ; in  fact, 
he  has  for  years  built  his  walls  according  to  my  plan. 

I think  the  Board  would  be  better  employed  in 
framing  by-laws  for  brickwork,  and  give  the 
District  Surveyors  more  power  over  jerry  buildings. 

I will  only  add  that  Portland  cement  concrete 
dwellings  can  be  built  for  the  housing  of  the  poor 
at  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  brickwork,  leaving  a 
good  profit  for  the  builder.  And  further,  if  th© 
Board  pass  their  absurd  by-laws  to  strangle  con- 
crete, it  is  my  intention  to  trouble  them  to  summon 
me  again  in  a short  time.  With  the  assistance  of 
kind  friends  I intend  to  bring  the  question  of 
housing  the  poor  so  prominently  before  the  public 
that  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  conduct- 
of  the  Board,  viz.,  that  they  are  the  main  obstruc- 
tion in , solving  the  problem  how  to  house  the  poor 
and  find  employment  for  the  working  classes. 

Feb.  24,  1886. J.  Tall. 

The  Proposed  Tower  Bridge. — As  will 
be  seen  by  an  advertisement  in  another  column, 
the  Bridge  House  Estates  Committee  of  the 
Corporation  of  London  invite  tenders  for  the 
construction  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  abut- 
ments and  two  piers  of  the  proposed  bridge 
across  the  Thames  at  the  Tower. 


NEW  PUBLIC  OFFICES,  WEST 
HARTLEPOOL. 


' I i 1 N 


Sib, — In  your  issue  of  last  week  [p.  351],  you 
. ,,  . 1*-  il-: *:i: — -md  I 


give  the  result  of  this  competition,  and  I observe  by 
a local  journal  that  the  author  of  the  selected  plans 
adopted  “F.R.I.B.A.”  as  his  motto.  Now,  I do 
not  believe  for  one  moment  that  the  assessor  in 


ibiB  oaee  was  influenced  one  iota  by  the  motto, 
but,  unfortunately,  professional  assessors  are  not 
always  engaged,  and  such  a motto  may,  or  may 
not,  influence  unprofessional  judges  ; at  all  events, 
I feel  pretty  sure  that  the  use  of  the  initials  in 
question  as  a motto  in  competitions  will  be  con- 
demned by  the  profession  generally,  and  a very 
large  majority  of  members  of  the  R.I.B.A.  ; and  I 
hope  we  may  not  see  them  used  again  for  such  a 
purpose.  A Fellow. 

***  We  entirely  concur  with  our  correspondent. 


PLUMBERS’  WORK. 

Sir, — I shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  favour  me 


with  a short  space  in  your  columns  with  respect  to 
the  registered  plumber. 

If  we  are  qualified  as  such,  I think  there  is  need 
of  a little  alteration  relating  to  builders’  general 
foremen.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  foreman  is  a 
carpenter,  who  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  art  of 
plumbing.  The  plumber  has  to  work  under  his 
instructions,  often  against  his  own  better  skill  and 
abilities,  or,  as  an  alternative,  lose  his  job,  whioh 
does  not  pay  us  in  these  times.  Now,  if  the  archi- 
tect or  surveyor  were  to  give  his  instructions  to  the 
plumber,  I,  and  many  of  my  fellow-workmen,  know 
that  many  a job  would  be  carried  out  cheaper  and 
more  satisfactorily  to  all  concerned. 

Take  an  instance  : a job  is  ready  for  the  plumbers, 
two  or  three  are  set  on  another  fortnight,  two  or 
three  more  to  different  jobs  in  the  building.  No 
one  is  responsible  except  the  general foreman,  who 
is  not  a practical  plumber  ; consequently  the  work 
goee  wrong.  We  are  all  in  a muddle,  and  the 
plumbing  costa  a great  doal  more  than  it  ought 
to  do. 

What  is  the  use  of  our  being  R.P.’s  ( registered 
plumbers)  if  wo  cannot  exercise  our  abilities  in  the 
craft ! If  builders  would  think  of  it,  they  oould 
not  fail  to  see  the  bad  arrangement,  and  would 
try  to  remedy  it  to  their  own  interest  and  to  the 
satisfaction  of  A Practical  Plumber. 


WOODWORK  : BEAUFORT  CASTLE, 
BEAULY,  N.B. 

Sir, — It  may  interest  Mr.  Blashill  and  others  to 
know  that  some  of  his  suggestions  in  a recent 
lecture  [p.  302,  ante ] have  been  carried  out  here  at 
the  erection  of  this  castle. 

When  commencing,  Lord  Lovat  (the  proprietor) 

ished  to  use  as  much  of  the  home-grown  Scotch 
woods  as  practicable.  Some  of  the  doors  are 
entirely  of  elm,  panels  2 ft.  5 in.  wide,  both  sides 
raised  and  fielded,  the  edge  of  the  fielding  moulded, 
and  to  form  the  centre  of  the  panel  it  was  then 
veneered  with  elm-root  veneer  cut  ten  to  the  inch  ; 
not  only  the  doors,  but  the  jambs  of  window  and 
door  openings  have  been  treated  in  the  same  way  ; 
the  effect  is  very  good.  This  work  has  been  finished 
about  twelve  months,  and  not  any  symptoms  of 
shrinkage  have  yet  appeared. 

When  the  trees  were  cut  down  they  wore  left  in 
log  for  some  months,  then  cut  into  plank,  carefully 
stacked  in  the  open  air  for  three  years,  then  con- 
verted into  their  present  shape.  Age  of  trees  about 
130  years. 

The  kitchen  and  servants’  hall  have  open  roofs  of 
larch  ; the  boarding  (larch),  1J  in.  thick,  is  wrought 
and  V-jointed,  is  in  3 in.  widths,  and  has  been  up 
three  years  with  very  little  shrinkage.  The  entrance- 
ball  and  corridor  have  panelled  ceilings  of  larch  ; 
the  chapel  has  a plain  dado  and  doors ; the  main 
staircase,  31  ft.  span,  has  hammer-beam  roof;  the 
gallery,  32  ft.  span,  has  a flat  ceiling,  showing  tie- 
beams  (filled  in  between  with  plaster  to  form  panels) 
with  timber  brackets  at  the  wall,— size  of  tie-beam, 
35  ft.  14  in.  by  14  in.,  without  sap.  All  these  are  of 
larch.  Age  of  trees  used,  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  larch  trees  were 
cut  down,  they  were  taken  at  once  to  the  saw- 
mills, cut  to  size,  and  plunged  direct  into  water, 
for  six  weeks  attended  to  daily,  then  taken  out 
and  stacked  ready  for  use,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  there  is  no  perceptible  shrinkage. 

The  floor  of  the  gallery,  and  the  floor,  staircase, 
and  dado  of  the  entrance-hall,  which  have  been 
prepared  from  Sootch  oak,  are  scarcely  so  successful. 

Lord  Lovat  wishes  me  to  mention  that  the  whole 
of  this  work,  and  all  the  carpentering  (but  not  the 
joinery)  has  been  carried  out  by  the  crofters  of  the 
estate  under  my  direction.  I may  safely  say  the 
workmanship  can  scarcoly  be  excelled. 

A.  Cruickshank,  M.C.W.A., 
Clerk  of  the  Works. 


TRURO  CATHEDRAL. 


Sir, — Would  you  allow  me  to  make  an  appeal  in 
your  paper  for  a special  fund  for  the  above 
buildings  ? 

The  work  we  are  now  doing,  comprises  the  choir 
and  retro-choir,  with  their  aisles ; the  restored 
portions  of  the  old  St.  Mary's  Church,  the  lower 
stage  of  the  clock  tower,  the  two  great  transepts. 
The  south  porch  and  the  baptistery  are  already  con- 
tracted for,  but  unfortunately  (on  acoount  of  want 
of  funds)  the  contract  does  not  include  the  lower 
portion  of  the  great  central  tower,  which  should 
properly  come  into  this  division  of  the  work,  to 
make  the  whole  complete.  It  was  hoped  that 
before  we  reached  this  portion,  the  necessary  funds 
would  oome  in,  but  our  walls  are  now  up  ready  for 
the  great  transept  roof  ; and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  held  last  week,  it  was  decided  not  to 
attempt  the  tower,  but  to  carry  the  roof  of  the 
great  transept  and  choir  through.  This  is  much  to 
be  deplored,  as  the  architectural  appearance  of  the 
present  portion  will  be  entirely  spoiled,  and  the  effect 
intended  by  the  original  design  lost  sight  of,  and 
also  because  the  cost  of  erecting  this  portion  of  the 
tower  hereafter  will  be  greatly  increased,  besides  the 
discomfort  and  annoyance  which  must  bo  caused 
(however  carefully  the  operation  is  performed)  by 
removing  the  roof  over  the  heads  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  erecting  the  permanent  tower. 

The  Committee  cannot  appeal  for  funds  for  this 
work,  as  their  hands  are  tied  in  the  matter  by 
their  arrangements  with  the  guarantors  of  the  funds 
for  the  present  contracts.  I have  therefore  deter- 
mined to  make  an  appeal  on  my  own  responsibility, 
and  entirely  without  the  knowledge  of  the  com- 
mittee, trusting  that  surely  there  must  be  a suffi- 
cient number  of  persons  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  first  English  cathedral  commenced  since  the 
Reformation  to  soon  furnish  the  necessary  amount 
when  it  is  known  that  it  is  so  urgently  required. 

The  amount  necessary  to  finish  th's  portion  of 
the  Great  Tower  up  to  the  level  of  the  ridge  of  roofs 
of  choir  and  transepts  is  2,874/.  ; and  this  should 
be  forthcoming  at  once,  or  otherwise  the  works 
will  soon  be  too  far  advanced. 

I shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  promises  and 


8 be  Student's  Column. 


FOUNDATIONS.— X. 

IRON  SCREW  PILING. 

|1HIS  description  of  piling,  which  was 


introduced  several  years  since  for  use 
in  engineering  works,  and  particularly 


for  getting  foundations  in  sand  or  loose 
earth,  is  capable  of  being  made  useful  in 
the  foundations  of  large  buildings,  but 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose.  The  screw,  which 
forms  the  foot  of  the  pile,  consists  of  a blade 
from  2 ft.  6 in.  to  3 ft.  in  diameter,  and  when 
fixed  this  blade  has  sufficient  resistance  to 
enable  it  to  carry  a very  great  load.  Originally 
these  piles  were  screwed  into  the  ground  by 
the  use  of  long  levers  of  tough  wood,  working 
a capstan-head  fixed  on  the  pile  itself,  and 
turned  by  horse  power  ; but  it  is  better  to  work 
the  levers  by  means  of  capstans  fixed  at  a short 
distance  and  acting  on  levers  fixed  to  the  pile. 
The  screw-piles  may  be  sunk  to  a depth  of  16  ft. 


A -hCAsy  Pint. 


subscriptions  towards  this  ; or,  if  preferred,  I should 
think  (though  I have  no  authority  for  saying  so) 


that  they  might  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  treasurer, 
Mr.  A.  T.  Nix.,  Miners’  Bank,  Truro,  if  marked  as 
specially  for  Great  Central  Tower. 

Robert  Swain, 

Clerk  of  the  Works,  Cathedral,  Truro. 


A Pulpit  of  Caen  stone  and  marble,  with 
Portland  steps,  has  been  erected  in  Lillington 
Churoh  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis. 


without  much  difficulty,  unless  they  should 
meet  with  large  stones,  which  greatly  impede 
their  action.  A pile  having  a diameter  of  9 in. 
or  10  in.,  with  a screw  measuring  2 ft.  6 in. 
acroBS,  will  carry  sixty  or  seventy  tons.  There 
are  many  cases  in  which  it  is  not  desirable  to 
make  extensive  excavations  in  the  ground  on 
which  a building  is  to  be  erected,  where  the 
soil  would  be  troublesome  or  full  of  water,  or 
where  the  building  projects  into  a stream.  In 
such  cases  screw-piles  may  be  used,  girders 


being  placed  from  pile  to  pile  to  carry  the  walls; 
or  iron  columns  may  be  fixed  on  each  pile  so  as  ■ 
to  carry  the  upper  parts  of  the  building.  Upon  r 
the  whole,  it  seems  likely  that  this  method  of  1 
providing  foundations  in  an  unsatisfactory  soil  1 
may  be  made  extensively  useful  both  in  i 
diminishing  the  cost  of  the  groundwork  and  in  t 
saving  of  time. 

In  pile  foundations,  more  than  in  foundations  < 
of  any  other  kind,  it  is  important  that  there  6 
should  be  no  settlement  beyond  what  oan  be  ( 
amply  provided  for  beforehand.  We  have  seen  f 
that,  in  buildings  of  moderate  size,  such  as  the  < 
ordinary  town  houses  of  the  Low  Countries,  : 
the  walls  are  so  completely  tied  to  the  internal  n 
construction,  that  settlements  may  happen  i| 
almost  with  impunity.  But  this  will  not  b9  < 
satisfactory  in  buildings  of  considerable  magni-  i; 
tude  or  of  an  important  architectural  cha-  il 
racter.  If  through  any  want  of  care  or  judg-  rj 
ment  one  pile  fails  to  reach  the  solid  stratum  i 
in  which  the  rest  are  well  fixed,  it  will  yield  to  ' 
the  weight,  and  a very  serious  fracture  in  the  I 
wall  of  the  building,  or  in  the  masonry  of  a I 
pier  will  be  the  result.  This  mischief  cannot  )l 
very  well  be  repaired;  it  can  only  be  guarded1; 
against  by  the  most  careful  observation  of  the  I 
effect  of  the  blows  of  the  ram  upon  each  pile,  <1 
so  as  to  be  sure  that  each  has  been  so  driven  i 
that  it  will  safely  carry  its  share  of  the  load.ci 
The  safe  load  must  not  be  exceeded,  and  in: 
making  the  calculation  of  the  weight  of  the 
building,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  suoh:i 
buildings  as  warehouses,  which,  more  than  anjn 
other,  are  likely  to  be  built  on  piles,  the  loads  > 
placed  on  the  floors  are  limited  by  nothing  buti 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  possible  topaokthei 
merchandise  which  they  may  be  required  tot 
contain. 

The  preparation  of  foundations,  otherwises 
than  by  simple  piling,  in  the  water  of  the  seat 
and  of  rivers,  is  a subject  quite  distinct  from., 
that  of  foundations  which  may  be  executed  x 
by  working  above  the  level  of  the  water.  It  1 
involves  the  construction  of  coffer-dams,  whichd 
are  usually  piled  and  puddled  enclosures  of. 
the  space  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done, ij 
caissons  or  boxes  in  which  the  actual  materials  u 
of  the  foundations  are  placed  and  sunk  to  the! 
position  which  they  are  intended  to  oocupy,); 
and  a great  variety  of  cylinders  and  others 
oontrivanceB  for  executing  work  exposed  to 
the  pressure  of  water  and  to  the  action  of 
floods  and  tempests.  Works  of  this  kind  have  < 
come  to  be  considered  as  almost  wholly  in  the  1 
province  of  the  engineer,  while  the  great  bulk] 
of  the  foundation  works  that  have  been  dealt; 
with  in  these  papers  are  such  as  fall  to  the 
architect.  They  may,  therefore,  be  properlyrf 
kept  distinct,  and  studied  together  with  the 
special  classes  of  superstructure  which  suohi 
foundations  are  intended  to  support. 

There  is  no  branch  of  the  art  of  building  thatr 
has  made  such  beneficial  progress  during  recent; 
times  as  that  of  the  making  of  foundations.!-. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  in  almost  every; 
other  branch  the  tendency  has  been  retro-; 
gressive.  In  the  period  of  about  half  a century, r, 
during  which  an  enormous  impetus  has  been: 
given  to  building,  all  available  ingenuity 
has  been  exercised  in  many  quarters  to  make; 
the  other  departments  of  construction  ag  un-i 
satisfactory  in  regard  of  workmanship  and; 
materials  as  was  possible,  physically  or  legally..; 
But  the  provision  of  a fairly  good  foundation  isi 
not  only  amply  sufficient  to  preserve  from: 
failure  the  structures  which  are  built  with  the 
care  that  was  formerly  more  common  than  now,, 
it  will  actually  preserve  the  work  of  the  in- 
different builder  from  the  fate  that  would  have, 
undertaken  it  in  days  before  concrete  foundai 
tions  were  known. 

The  student  who  has  followed  this  subject 
carefully  with  a view  to  its  practical  and 
legitimate  application,  will  not  have  failed 
to  see  how  he  may  benefit  by  it.  It  is  ott 
the  site,  and  beside  the  trench,  and  in  the 
company  of  those  whose  life  is  spent  in  this 
work,  and  in  the  presence  of  failures  which  are 
the  most  instructive  teachers,  that  he  will  find 
the  best  illustrations  of  true  principles,  and  the 
most  effectual  corrections  of  false  notions  on 
this  important  department  of  his  art. 


A Cabmen’s  Shelter.— The  thirtyeigMj 

shelter  of  the  “ Cabmen’s  Shelter  Fund,  tbi 
gift  of  Lady  Charlotte  Schreiber,  placed  on  ttt 
cah-rank  at  Langbam-placo,  will  be  formall; 
declared  open  on  Saturday  nest,  the  6th  ins  c 
at  3 p.m.,  by  the  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Bayard) 
G.C.B. 


March  6,  1886.] 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

3,347,  Sanitary  Trap.  J.  S.  Truss. 

The  body  of  the  trap  is  box-like  and  provided 
th  a cover  and  an  outlet-pipe  at  the  bottom.  The 
let-pipe  enters  at  the  side  and  turns  upward 
side  the  box,  terminating  in  a valve-seat,  on 
lich  a spindle-valve  closes,  the  spindle  being 
ided  in  a fitting  in  the  cover.  The  trap  is  cast  in 
e piece  with  the  inlet  and  outlet  pipes.  The  form 
the  core  is  also  described  in  the  specification. 
8,175,  Flooring  Cramp.  A.  Dobbing. 

The  cramping-slide  is  pushed  forward  by  an 
centric  lever ; a catch,  which  falls  into  notches, 
ns  along  the  fore  top  end  of  the  slide.  Two  hold- 
s' oatches  support  the  slide  also. 

13,1G1,  Fireproof  Partitions.  J.  Rogers. 

For  temporarily  closing  the  openings  in  fireproof 
.rtitions,  hollow  fireclay  blocks  with  sunk  hand- 
les, plain  or  corrugated,  are  employed.  These 
ocks  are  carried  and  stacked  in  such  positions  as 
quired,  as,  for  instance,  between  double  iron 
iors.  They  may  have  holes  to  permit  the  escape 
enclosed  air  on  subjection  to  heat. 

13,380,  Drying  Bricks,  &c.  Barclay,  Allison, 
id  Barclay. 

The  bricks  are  burned  by  gas  which  passes  from 
le  kiln  to  another,  and  thence  by  flues  to  a shed 
ed  for  drying  bricks  before  burning.  The  gases 
.ss  from  a gas-chamber  into  a regenerator  along- 
ia  the  kilns,  which  are  arranged  in  a parallel 
ries,  thence  to  a chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the 
In  into  which  they  are  discharged  in  horizontal 
©ets  through  suitable  apertures.  The  products  of 
mbustion  pass  out  at  the  bottom  to  a flue  leading 
the  top  of  a second  kiln,  and  so  on  being  led  to  a 
ying-chamber  before  finally  passing  to  the  stack, 
ich  kiln  is  connected  to  the  gas-chamber  and  to 
e adjoining  kilns,  there  being  suitable  valves  and 
impers  so  that  the  kiln  or  set  of  kilns  may  be 
ut  off  from  the  gas  supply,  while  air  may  be 
issed  through  to  cool  the  contents.  The  drying- 
.ambers  may  also  be  heated  by  gas  brought 
rectly  from  the  producers. 

14,614,  Raising  and  Lowering  Builders’ 
aterials,  &c.  W.  Heatley  and  G.  Hutchins. 

A rope  passes  over  a large  grooved  pulley  at  the 
-per  part  of  the  building,  and  under  a smaller 
,'ley  below.  The  largo  pulley  is  on  a Bhaft  carried 
I bearings  on  suitable  standards,  and  rotated 
anually  by  a worm-and-worm  wheel.  The  worm 
aft  is  provided  with  a ratchet  to  prevent  running 
ck,  and  the  worm  is  provided  at  the  ends  with 
ites,  in  which  are  rollers  to  reduce  the  end 
.ction.  The  small  pulley  at  the  bottom  can  be 
sily  fixed  in  any  position.  In  use,  the  articles  to 
i raised  are  taken  up  by  the  rope  at  any  point,  the 
bachment  being  made  by  clutch  pieces.  These 
itch  pieces  have  inclined  eyes,  which  grip  the 
oe  between  their  opposite  edges,  when  a weight 
hung  on  the  hook. 

15,1G0,  Flooring  or  Staging  for  Greenhouses- 
Treeton. 

.Perforated  slabs,  with  V or  circular  grooves,  are 
.anged  side  by  side,  and  communicating  with  one 
i)ther.  They  receive  the  water  from  the  plants, 
l are  provided  at  intervals  with  drain  plugs. 
'16,918,  Handles,  Knockers,  &c.  J.  Gordon. 
i')oor-handles,  knockers,  &c.,  are  made  of  cast  or 
. mped  metal,  in  two  concave  parts,  with  internal 
, -jections.  The  edges  are  placed  together,  and 
ltan  metal  is  poured  inside,  to  connect  them,  and 
m a solid  handle. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

?tb.  19. — 2,419,  J.  Hioken,  Fixing  Door  and  other 
ndles  to  Spindles. — 2,427,  W.  Sanderson,  Door 
:k  and  Latch  Furniture. 

Ttb.  20. — 2,482,  W.  Crow  and  W.  Coley,  Com- 
ind for  Coating  Wood,  Stone,  and  other  Mate- 
s. — 2, 4S3,  T.  Gray,  Door  Lock  Handles. — 2,489, 
Openshaw,  Fastening  Rain-water  and  other 
es.— 2,491,  J.  Simpson,  Gullies. — 2,497,  R.  Cole, 
c-acting  Cock  or  Tap. — 2,499,  W.  Howie  and  R. 
r aderson,  Window  Frames  and  Sashes. — 2,500, 

: Sinnell  and  Another,  Opening  Casements,  Sashes, 
ltilators,  &c.—  2,512,  A.  Boult,  Fastenings  for 
>rs,  Gates,  &c.  — 2,518,  A.  Pocock  and  H. 
t Colley,  Metal  Floorings  or  Horizontal  Partitions 
ijiBuil  dings,  &c. 

yeb.  22.-2,530,  W.  Welch,  Hydraulic  Cements. 
,,531,  W.  Egglestone,  Water-closets. — 2,543,  E. 
1 ih,  Machine  for  Cutting  or  Punching  Tiles, 
es,  &c.— 2,547,  J.  Sample  and  W.  Ward, 
uring  Knobs  or  Handles  to  Spindles. — 2,551,  A. 
ierts,  Portable  Dust-bins. — 2,553,  B.  Hawes 
np,  Automatic  Feeding  Apparatus  for  Sewing 
shines. — 2,569,  A.  Flint,  Indicating  the  Condition 
j House-drains. 

'eb.  23. — 2,601,  S.  Pardoe  and  F.  Biggs,  Sash 
tener. — 2,639,  J.  Ritzdorff,  Imitation  of  Inlaid 

od. 

• 'eb.  24. — 2,659,  C.  Spackman,  Portland  Cement. 
662,  W.  Shearer,  sen.,  and  Others,  Brick 
ssing  and  Moulding  Machine. — 2,671,  C.  Swin- 
and  W.  Clifford,  Ventilating  Caps. — 2,687,  W. 
ierson,  Cupboard  and  Door  Catches. — 2,696, 


J.  Williams,  Double  Argand  Shop-window  Lamp. — 
2,701,  W.  Stanley,  Chandeliers  and  Pendants. — 
2,707,  E.  Hurley,  Mounting  Gutters  or  Troughs 
for  Buildings.— 2,708.— J.  Woodard,  Grip  for  Sash- 
lines. 

Feb.  25. — 2,736,  A.  Jones,  Pressing  Hip  and 
Valley  Tiles. — 2,742,  H.  Coleclough,  Rendering 
Taps  Proof  against  Frost. — 2,755,  J.  & A.  Duckett, 
Water-closots  and  Urinals. — 2,758,  J.  Bale,  Auto- 
matic Ventilation  of  Buildings. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
15,820,  E.  Pither,  Door  Shield  or  Finger  Plate. — 
54,  W.  Hilder,  Lowering  and  Raising  Sliding  Win- 
dow Sashes. — 440,  S.  Jenner,  Chimney  or  Ven- 
tilating Shaft  Top. — 561,  J.  Stanley,  Smoke-con- 
suming Fireplaces. — 794,  A.  Thomas,  Automatic 
Flu6hing-tank. — 829,  J.  Stidder,  Flushing  Water- 
closet  Pans. — 1,496,  T.  Crampton,  Electric  Bells. — 

I, 534,  A.  Clark,  Combination  Locks. — 142,  J. 
Brown,  Transverse  Ventilation  of  Sewers.— 502,  J. 
Jex  Long,  Open  Fire  Grates. — 560,  J.  Wragg, 
Fastener  for  Window  Shutters  and  Doors. — 858, 
W.  Fowler,  Cisterns  for  Water-closets,  &c. — 883, 
S.  Phillips  and  S.  Wise,  Indicator  Lock. — 923,  H. 
Buchan,  Water-closets. — 990,  J.  Green  and  Others, 
Kitchen  Ranges.— 1,015,  G.  Wilkinson,  Bakers’ 
Ovens. — 1,325,  R.  Hunter  and  W.  Moffatt,  CookiDg 
Ranges. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  oppoeitionfor  two  monthi. 

4,873,  W.  Leggott,  Window  and  Door-Fastening 
Bars.-  5,213,  T.  Fawcett  and  J.  Fawcett,  Pressing 
Bricks,  Brickettes,  and  Tiles.  — 5,384,  J.  Evans, 
Union  Joints  or  Couplings  for  Pipes. — 10,158,  W. 
Duffy,  Wood  Block  Flooring. — 12,525,  W.  Scrym- 
gour,  Construction  of  Floorings,  Roofs,  &c. — 13,769, 

II.  Meinecke,  Water  Meters. — 1,039,  C.  Veit,  Door 
Locks. — 4,164,  W.  StobbsandE.  White,  Preventing 
Down-draught  in  Chimneys. — 4,521,  H.  Yuli, Waste 
Water  Preventer.— 5,027,  J.  Smith,  Stench  Traps. 
— 5,636,  S.  Coombs,  Door  Check. — 5,684,  T.  Helli- 
well,  Glazing. — 5,956,  W.  Lester,  Astragals  for 
Roofs,  Windows,  &c. — 1,138,  A.  Bergmann,  Locks. 
- 1,184,  A*  Boult,  Water  Meters. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Fbd.  19. 

By  Branch  & Lbete  and  Walxbb  k Runtz. 
Liverpool,  Walton — The  Liverpool  Zoological 


Gardens,  freehold  area,  JPa.  3r.  3p £19,600 

Feb.  22. 

By  Reynolds  & Eason. 

Borough,  Fenning-Btreet—  Ground-rent,  1101.  a year, 

reversion  in  72  years  2,525 

Blackfriars— 50,  8tamford-street,  freehold  1,830 

66|,  67,  67a,  and  68,  Hatfield-street,  freehold 3,640 

Fbb.  23. 

By  Dbbbnham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

City,  Bevis  Marks— Ground-rent  of  762.  a year, 

reversion  in  77  years  1,920 

19,  Bevis  Marks,  freehold 1,960 

By  B.  Bbown. 

Leyton — Eight  houses  in  Pearcroft-road,  98  years, 

ground-rent  35 1. 14s 1,230 

Leytonstone—  3 and  4,  Alvin-terrace,  95  years, 

ground-rent  6 1 220 

By  Hamnet  & Co. 

Poplar — 42  to  66,  even,  High-street,  freehold 3,160 

By  Fcrbkr,  Price,  & Furbbb. 

Poplar  - 22,  Crisp-street,  freehold  200 

14  to  26  even,  Bygrovc-etreet,  38  years,  ground- 

rent.  402 460 

Hatton  Garden— No.  23,  freehold  2,850 

Carebalton — Ground-rent  of  101.  a year,  reversion  in 

78  yenrs  200 

South  Belgraria— 53,  Claverton-street,  47  years, 

ground-rent  102 650 

Warwick-sqnare — 7 and  9,  Warwick-gardens,  62 

years,  ground-rent  16Z 1,865 

By  Driver  & Co. 

Vauxhall  Bridge-road— Nos.  258  to  270  even,  free- 
hold   7,940 

Eaton-square— 40,  Lower  Belgrave-street,  35  years, 

ground-  rent  71.  8s 3,000 

Harlington—  1 to  8,  Harlington-row,  freehold  430 

Cranford— A block  of  copyhold  property 790 

By  Dolman  & Pbabcb. 

Haverstoek  Hill— 1 and  3,  Queen’s-crescent,  74 

years,  ground-rent  162 1,010 

By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  & Co. 
Bermondsey — Ground-rents  of  3332.  16s.,  reversion 

in  about  52  to  59  years  8,630 

Fbb.  2-1. 

By  Dale  & Son. 

Hammersmith— 48  to  66,  even,  Chancellor’s-road ; 
and  12  to  19,  St.  James’s  - street,  48  years, 

ground-rent  692 2,600 

Mile  End — 123  and  125,  Skidmore-atreet,  31  years, 

ground-rent  71 475 

71,  Harford-street,  22  years,  ground-rent  21.  10s....  200 

Kentish  Town — 100,  Harmood-street,  19  years, 

ground-rent  42.  10s 160 

By  F.  J.  Bislkt. 

Deptford — 75,  High-6treet,  freehold  1,000 

Rotherhithe— 10, 12,  and  14,  Faustin-plaee,  freehold  250 

38,  Albion-street,  freehold 405 

5 to  8,  Canute-street,  61year»,  ground-rent  92 410 

Fbb.  26. 

By  Fabbbbothbb,  Ellis,  Clabk,  & Co. 
Stratford— Freehold  ground-rent,  502.,  reversion  in 

26  years  1,020 

North  Kensington— 8'\  Cambridge-gardens,  77 

years,  ground-  rent  82 1,070 

Edgware-road— 6 and  8,  Praod-street,  freehold 2,400 

Pentonville-road — No.  262,  term  18  years,  ground- 

rent  622.  10s 420 


By  F.  Ellen  & Son. 

Andover,  near  to— Freehold  cottage,  and  3a.  2r.28p.  £360 

A plot  of  freehold  land  10) 

Binley,  near  St.  Mary  Bourne— Freehold  residence, 

and  5a.  2r.  30p 603 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moorb. 

Dalston— 81  and  83,  Middleton-road,  36  years, 

ground-rent  102 320 

21,  Fassett-square,  68  years,  ground-rent  52 380 

Stepney— 45,  Perth-street,  7\  years,  ground-rent  62.  35 

Mile  End— 3,  8t.  Peter’s-street,  44  years,  ground- 

rent  32.  3s 243 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Camberwell— 62  aud  64,  Harold-street,  81  years, 

ground-rent  102 410 

Southwark  - 3 to  6,  Hayles-terrace,  and  a ground- 

rent  of  62  a year,  term  27  years,  ground-rent  25 2.  770 

Peckham— 28,  3'\  and  32,  Costa-street,  79  years, 

ground-rent  122 490 

47  and  49  Peekham-ryc,  40  years,  ground-rent  122.  690 

Kingsland-road— 10  to  13,  W ellington-street,  12 

years,  ground-rent  522.  10s 100 

16,  17,  and  18,  Wellington-street,  13  years, 

ground-rent  392 65 

19  to  27,  Wellington-street,  12  years,  ground- 

rent  1172 215 

Hackney-road— 9 ■>  and  92,  Scavvfell-street,  3 years, 

ground-rent  82 68 

95  and  97,  Scawfell-streef,  3 J years,  ground-rent  72.  93 

By  Hbbbing,  Son,  & Daw. 

Brixton — 68,  Wiltshire-road,  76  years,  ground- 

rent  12 060 

Frb.  26. 

Bv  Messrs.  Cbone. 

Sevenoaks— The  residence  called  “ Heatbfield,”  and 

1$  acre,  83  years,  ground-rent  402 1,010 

By  R.  Reid. 

Bayswater,  JJonmouth-road— The  St.  Stephen’s 

Mansions,  freehold  10,600 

Piccadilly — The  lease  of  No.  216,  term  12i  years  ...  1,360 
By  Habds  & Jbnkinson. 

Camden-road— l^and  11,  Cautelowes-road,  6-4  years, 

ground-rent  142 980 

Nine-Elms— 20  to  36  even.  Ponton-road;  and  18  to 

28  even,  Currie-street,  61  years,  ground-rent  472.  1,800 
By  Bake  a & Sons. 


Kensington,  Baron’s  Court  Estate— Three  plots  of 

freehold  land,  7a.  Or.  25p 20,8C0 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  Mabch  0. 

Royal  Institution. — The  Rev.  C.  Taylor,  D.D.,  on  “The 
History  of  Geometry.”  II.  3 p.m. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors. — Mr.  W. 
Warner  on  “ The  Disposal  of  Sewage  Sludge.”  6 30  p.m. 

Monday,  March  8. 

Royal  Academy  of  Arts.— Lectures  in  Architecture : 
Mr.  W.  Watkiss  Lloyd  will  give  “ An  Exposition  of  the 
Theory  of  Proportion  in  Architecture  as  understood  and 
applied  in  detail  by  the  Architect  of  the  Parthenon." 
8 p.m. 

Surveyors’  Institution.—  Adjourned  Discussion  on  Mr. 
Woodward’s  Paper  on  “ London  Remodelled."  8 pm. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures). — Mr.  Boverton  Red- 
wood on  ” Petroleum  and  its  Products.”  I.  8 p.m. 

Inventors'  Institute. — 8 p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Paper  by 
Mr.  G.  Aitchison,  A.R.A. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  ( Edinburgh ) . — Five 
papers.  3 p.m. 

Tuesday,  Mabch  9. 

Institution  ef  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  Dugald  Clerk, 
F.C.S.,  “ On  the  Explosion  of  Homogeneous  Gaseous 
Mixtures.”  8 p.m. 

Wbdnesday,  Mabch  10. 

Architects’  Benevolent  Society.— Annual  General  Meet- 
ing. 5 p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society. — Mr.  George 
Simonds  on  “The  Ereciion  of  Colossal  8tatues.”  7p.m. 

Carpenters’  Sail,  London  Wall. — Mr.  T.  Chatfeild 
Clarke,  F.R.I.B.A.,  on  “ The  Architecture  of  City  Build- 
ings.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  E.  Brioe-Ed wards  on  “The 
Experiments  with  Lighthouse  Illuminants  at  the  South 
Foreland.”  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Engineering  Society. — Mr.  A.  G.  Lyster, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  on  “The  Manchester  Ship  Canal."  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  March  11. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.—  Mr.  T.  F.  Kirby  on  “Exca- 
vations at  Winchester  Cathedral  Church  " ; and  the  Rev. 
H.  M.  Searth  “ On  a Sculptured  Roman  Stone  recently 
found  at  Bath."  8 30  p.m. 

Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers  and  Electricians. — (1) 
Prof.  W.  E.  Ayrton,  F.R.S.,  on  ‘‘Economy  in  Electrical 
Conductors  ” ; (2)  Prof.  John  Perry,  F.R.S.,  on  “ Mag- 
netic Resistance.”  8 p.m. 

Friday,  Mabch  12. 

Architectural  Association — Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  on 
“ Architectural  Photographs  by  J.  L.  Robinson  and  other 
Amateurs.”  7.33  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Dr.  Reginald  Stuart  Poole  on  “The 
Discovery  of  the  Biblical  Cities  of  Egypt."  9 p.m. 

Saturday,  Mabch  13. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Houses  now  being 
erected  in  Kensington  Court.  Members  to  assemble  at 
3 pm. 


Ulistclhmctt. 

Architects’  Benevolent  Society.  — The 

annual  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and 
donors  of  this  Society  will  be  held,  at  the  above 
address,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  10th  of  March, 
at  five  o’clock. 

Steam  Laundries. — Messrs.  Scrivener  & Co. 
have  received  instructions  to  proceed  with  the 
erection  of  the  boundary  walls  of  the  second 
laundry  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Steam 
Laundry  Company.  The  site  is  close  to  the 
Queen’s  Park  Station,  Kilburn.  The  buildings 
will  be  very  extensive,  and  are  to  be  commenced 
at  once.  The  architect  is  Mr.  Ernest  Turner. 
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The  Liverpool  “Gordon ” Working  Lads’ 
Institute. — The  foundation-stone  of  this  build- 
ing, which  will  occupy  a site  a little  to  the 
north  of  the  Stanley  Hospital,  has  been  laid  by 
Mrs.  Cliff.  The  building  is  being  erected  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  William  Cliff,  in  memory  of  his 
eldest  son.  The  object  of  the  institution  is  to 
provide  a continuance  of  the  Board  School 
teaching  of  industrial  training  in  the  interest  of 
boys  who,  having  left  school,  are  apprenticed 
to  different  trades  and  are  in  receipt  of  daily 
wages.  Besides  the  educational  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  it,  social  pleasures,  gymnastic 
and  other  exercises,  to  elevate  and  train  the 
mind  and  body  will  be  provided.  The  institu- 
tion will  be  conducted  upon  lines  similar  to  the 
Whitechapel  (London)  Working  Lads’  Institute 
and  other  similar  institutions.  The  principal 
entrance  is  from  Stanley-road,  and  leads  into  a 
spacious  vestibule,  from  which  the  main  corridor 
leads,  on  the  right  to  the  social-room,  44  ft. 
by  20  ft.,  with  kitchen  opening  therefrom,  and 
a committee  and  secretary’s  room,  and  on  the 
left  to  four  large  class-rooms  for  industrial  and 
technical  training,  fitted  with  stoves,  forges, 
benches,  &c.  From  the  main  staircase  or  central 
hall  access  is  gained  to  the  gymnasium,  60  ft.  by 
13  ft.,  and  a corridor  leads  therefrom  to  the 
bath-rooms,  lavatories,  &c.,  the  heating  of  the 
building,  as  also  for  the  baths,  being  arranged 
upon  the  basement-floor.  The  first  floor  con- 
tains a large  lecture-hall  and  concert-hall,  79  ft. 
by  42  ft.,  and  31  ft.  in  height,  with  a poly- 
gonally-formed  panelled  roof.  Chair  accom- 
modation is  provided  in  this  hall  for  800  per- 
sons, exclusive  of  the  orchestra,  which  will 
accommodate  eighty  more.  The  hall  has  also 
been  arranged  with  a view  to  division  into 
class-rooms,  with  light  movable  screens.  The 
exterior  elevations  of  the  building,  which 
is  Flemish  Renaissance  in  style,  are  broken 
with  side  and  central  bays,  with  stepped  gables, 
parapets,  and  piers,  the  windows  having  tym- 
pana filled  in  with  interlacing  tracery,  confined 
within  variously  shaped  arches.  The  building 
will  be  constructed  of  red  brick  and  terra 
cotta,  interspersed  with  red  sandstone  dress- 
ings, the  slates  being  Westmoreland  greens. 
The  entire  works  are  being  executed  by  Messrs. 
Morrison  & Sons,  of  Wavertree,  at  a cost  of 
about  5,000Z.,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Walker, 
Dale-street. 

The  National  Liberal  Land  Company 
(Limited). — The  report  and  balance-sheet  for 
the  year  1885,  to  be  presented  to  the  sixth 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders, 
at  the  Charing-cross  Hotel,  London,  to-day 
(Friday,  March  5),  states  that  notwithstanding 
the  continued  severe  difficulties  experienced  by 
all  sellers  of  land  in  finding  purchasers,  the 
directors  have  been  able,  during  the  year,  to 
realise  from  sales  the  sum  of  40,487?.  11s.  6d. 
The  purchases  comprise  a seaside  estate  at 
Rhyl,  North  Wales,  and  a valuable  and  impor- 
tant property  at  Highbury,  a considerable 
portion  of  which  latter  has  been  re-sold  at  a 
handsome  profit.  The  profit  and  loss  account 
shows  an  available  balance  of  2,657?.  9s.  8d., 
and  the  directors  recommend  that,  in  addition 
to  the  interim  dividend  already  paid  for  the 
half-year  ending  the  30th  of  June  last,  at  the 
rate  of  5 per  cent,  per  annum,  free  of  income- 
tax,  a divided  at  the  same  rate  for  the  remain- 
ing half-year  be  declared  and  paid,  and  that  the 
balance,  subject  to  payment  of  directors’  fees, 
be  carried  forward. 

Guildford. — A memorial  window  has  been 
placed  in  the  west  end  of  Christ  Church, 
Waterden-road,  presented  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pagan,  of  Oak  Lodge,  and  commemorative  of 
his  wife  and  two  children.  It  is  in  stained 
glass,  and  it  illustrates  the  11th  chapter  of 
Isaiah.  The  figure  of  Jesse  is  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  three  centre  compartments,  and 
from  it  start  the  root  and  stem  referred  to. 
The  outer  lights  contain  figures  of  angels.  The 
genealogy  of  Christ  is  shown  by  the  figures  of 
David,  Solomon,  and  others  mentioned  in  the 
first  chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  culminating  in  the 
figure  of  St.  Mary  and  our  Lord  (the  Incarna- 
tion), and  His  subsequent  death.  In  the  two 
pieces  of  tracery  are  figures  of  SS.  Joseph  and 
Joachim.  The  general  treatment  is  after  the 
style  which  prevailed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  window  has  been 
designed  and  produced  by  Messrs.  Lavers 
& Westlake,  of  London. 

Erratum. — By  an  obvious  misprint  in  our 
last  issue,  Mr.  Bignell’s  Church,  at  Waltham- 
stow, was  described  as  having  cost  800?.  It 
should  have  been  8,000?. 


Society  of  Engineers. — At  a meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers,  held  on  Monday 
evening  last  in  the  Town-hall,  Caxton-street, 
Westminster,  Mr.  Perry  F.  Nursey,  President, 
in  the  chair,  a paper  was  read  on  “ The  Roorkee 
Hydraulic  Experiments,”  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Bellasis, 
A.M.  Inst.  C.E.  The  paper  was  an  examination 
and  criticism  of  an  extensive  series  of  experi- 
ments on  the  flow  of  water  in  the  Ganges  Canal, 
made  by  Captain  (now  Major)  Allan  Cunning- 
ham, R.E.,  in  the  years  1874 — 79.  The  author, 
after  stating  that  there  were  many  important 
questions  connected  with  the  experiments  to 
which  attention  had  not  yet  been  directed, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  method  of  velocity 
measurement.  He  enumerated  the  faults  which 
the  double  float  possesses,  explained  how  it 
should  be  designed  so  as  to  minimise  them,  and 
argued  that  with  the  patterns  of  float  used  at 
Roorkee  the  amount  of  error  must  in  many 
cases  have  been  large,  and  that  much  better 
results  would  have  been  obtained  by  using 
floats  of  a different  pattern,  and  probably 
better  still  by  using  current  meters.  Double 
floats  were  unsuited  to  very  rapid  streams, 
but  the  idea  that  they  were  not  suited 
to  deep  streams  was  shown  to  be  erroneous. 
The  rods  used  for  measuring  the  mean  velocity 
between  the  surface  and  the  bed  did  not  reach 
to  the  bed,  and,  therefore,  would  give  results 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  true  mean  velocities. 
He  contended  that  rods  and  floats  were  not 
generally  so  good  as  current-meters.  Referring 
to  the  distribution  of  the  velocities  in  the  cross- 
section  of  the  stream,  the  author,  after  showing 
that  the  depression  of  the  maximum  velocity 
below  the  surface  could  not  be  due  to  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  adduced  further  evidence 
in  support  of  the  law  discovered  by  the  experi- 
menter, that  the  ratios  of  the  different  velocities 
to  one  another  are  independent  of  the  mean 
velocity  in  the  stream.  Another  law  pro- 
pounded by  the  experimenter,  namely,  that  the 
form  of  the  transverse  curve  of  velocities  is  in- 
dependent of  the  depth  of  water,  held  good 
only  in  a rectangular  channel. 

Sounding  by  Potassium. — Avery  ingenious 
scheme  for  detecting  the  presence  of  sub-soil 
water  has  lately  been  devised  by  an  American 
engineer,  and  is  described  by  our  Transatlantic 
contemporary  the  American  Engineering  News. 
In  connexion  with  some  large  public  works  at 
Boston  it  was  desirable  to  test  the  effect  that 
certain  pumping  operations  would  have  on 
underground  water.  A number  of  small  pipes 
were,  therefore,  driven  into  the  ground  into 
which  the  water  would  rise.  The  problem  was 
to  gauge  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  pipes  in 
a simple  and  effective  manner.  A spring  steel 
tape  had  attached  to  its  extremity  by  a wire 
hook  a small  leaden  weight.  In  the  top  of  this 
there  was  a hole  in  which  a cork  was  forced, 
and  in  the  cork  was  fixed,  in  a vertical  position, 
a needle,  the  point  being  upwards.  The  distances 
were  so  arranged  that  the  point  of  the  needle 
would  be  just  on  a level  with  the  zero  mark  on 
the  tape  when  the  whole  was  allowed  to  hang  in 
a vertical  position.  A small  piece  of  metallic 
potassium  was  placed  on  the  point  of  the  needle, 
which  would  then  be  lowered  by  means  of  the 
tape  into  the  pipe.  Directly  the  potassium 
came  in  contact  with  the  water  it  would  ignite 
with  a slight  explosion,  at  which  time  the  depth 
the  tape  had  descended  would  be  noted,  thus 
giving  the  height  the  water  had  reached. 

The  Metals  Exhibition  at  Rome.  — 
The  principal  attraction  just  now  at  Rome  is 
the  Metals  Exhibition,  which  is  being  held  at 
the  Palazzo  di  Belle  Arti,  situated  in  the  Via 
Nazionale.  Amongst  the  most  important 
exhibits  are  two  bronze  statues,  discovered  in 
the  Italian  capital  in  the  course  of  last  year’s 
explorations,  one  of  these  being  the  bronze 
Bacchus  which  was  recovered  from  the  bed  of 
the  river  Tiber  in  September  last.  There  is 
also  an  ancient  lantern  on  view,  brought  from 
Yenice,  where  it  had  been  preserved.  A mag- 
nificent pedestal,  dating  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  with  three  steps  supporting  a column, 
is  placed  in  a prominent  position,  and  attracts 
much  attention.  The  pedestal  is  encircled  with 
carved  leaves,  chiselled  in  the  metal,  whilst  a 
bird,  representing  an  eagle  with  its  wings 
spread  out,  is  perched  upon  the  extremity  of 
the  column,  clasping  a book.  A figure,  which 
is  intended  to  represent  Emanuel  Philibert  of 
Savoy,  is  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  hall.  It 
is  attired  in  armour,  consisting  of  polished  steel 
inlaid  with  gold.  The  above  are  only  a few  of 
the  many  interesting  works  which  this  exhibi- 
| tion  contains. 


Royal  School  of  Mines.  — Professor  i 
Warington  Smyth,  F.R.S.,  in  continuing  his  < 
lectures  upon  mining,  in  the  theatre  of  the  s 
Geological  Museum,  Jermyn-street,  considered  : 
the  various  systems  adopted  in  the  working  of  i 
building  stone.  The  pillar  and  bord  or  gallery  5 
is  the  most  common,  and  dates  from  a very  5 
early  period.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  quarries  of  1 
Egypt  and  Hindostan.  The  pillars  there  are  t 
rectangular,  and  sometimes,  if  the  ground  is  1 
not  very  firm,  the  openings  are  arohed.  The  e 
catacombs  of  Paris  and  Rome,  and  the  caverns  1 
of  Maestricht,  have  been  wrought  on  a system  c 
not  unlike  this.  Another  remarkablo  instanoe,  1 
to  be  seen  in  our  own  country,  is  that  of  the  £ 
quarries  at  Box,  near  Bath.  In  this  case,  the  c 
stone  being  strong,  the  angle  of  dip  moderate,  1, 
almost  flat,  and  the  character  of  the  rock  such  3 
as  renders  it  capable  of  being  cut  with  a saw,  •, 
there  is  a degree  of  regularity  such  as  is  i 
scarcely  to  be  seen  in  any  other  workings.  The  £ 
headings  or  galleries  are  25  ft.  wide,  and  are  e 
crossed  by  others,  leaving  12  ft.  pillars  between • 
the  height  of  the  stratum  varies  from  8 ft.  ; 
to  20  ft.  in  the  district.  A very  long-handled  1 
pick  is  used  in  these  quarries,  for  the  holing*  • 
and  the  rock  is  then  cut  away  with  a saw,  the  1 
pillars  being  left  permanently  for  support. 

The  Porosity  of  Building  Materials. — - 
Professor  Recknagel  has  lately  called  the  < 
attention  of  German  architects  to  tho  subjeofc  f 
of  the  movement  of  the  air  in  dwelling-houses,  9 
and  to  the  fact,  well  known  among  English'  1 
sanitarians,  that  air  passes  through  the  walls  i 
and  ceilings.  He  asserts  that  the  air  presses  j 
upwards  through  the  flooring  with  the  same  11 
force  as  that  with  which  it  passes  through  the  11 
lowest  part  of  the  vertical  partition  of  a room  ; 
while  it  penetrates  the  ceiling  with  the  same  11 
force  as  that  with  which  it  passes  through  the  1 
upper  portion  of  the  upright  wall.  Statistics  > 
of  Berlin  mortality  show  that  there  is  a higher  3 
death-rate  amongst  the  persons  living  in  the  1 
lowest  and  highest  stories  of  houses  than  1 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  intermediate  t 
floors ; the  dwellers  in  the  loftiest  rooms  1 
breathing  air  which  has  already  passed  through  j 
the  lungs  of  those  in  the  other  portions  of  the  1 
house.  During  the  colder  seasons  this  is  3 
particularly  the  caso.  Professor  Recknagel  t 
attributes,  moreover,  to  the  nature  of  the  1 
filling  between  the  floors  a certain  share  of  the  : 
blame  for  the  exceptional  mortality  of  28  2 per  < 
1,000,  which  prevails  in  Berlin  amongst  the  r 
inhabitants  of  the  stories  higher  than  the  3 
fourth.  As  in  summer  a contrary  movement  d 
takes  place,  it  is  remarked  that  the  residents  1 
on  the  first  floor  then  breathe  air  which  has  £ 
passed  through  the  lungs  of  the  occupants  of  < 
the  garrets.  In  view  of  the  evidently  injurious  W 
consequences  of  dry-rot  in  the  beams  which  c 
separate  one  floor  from  another,  it  is  urged  £ 
by  Herr  Wagner,  of  Mayence,  in  the  Deutsche  i 
Bauzeitung,  that  massive  work  in  iron  and  1 
stone,  with  a filling  of  slag-concrete,  is  the  1 
most  suitable  alternative  mode  of  construction,  v 
the  difference  in  expense  not  being  out  of  pro-  ; 
portion  to  the  sanitary  and  other  advantages 
thereby  obtained. 

Tlie  “Tale  of  Troy”  and  “ Orestes.”— - 

The  “ Tale  of  Troy,”  as  performed  three  years  1 
ago  at  Cromwell  House,  will  be  reproduced  (in 
the  English  version)  on  the  evening  of  May  27th,  ; 
at  the  Prince’s  Hall,  Piccadilly.  The  “ Story  of 
Orestes,”  an  abridged  translation  of  the  Oresteaa  1 
Trilogy  of  ./Eschylus,  which  has  been  written  by  Ij 
Professor  Warr  as  a sequel  to  the  former,  will  r 
be  represented  on  the  preceding  evening,  May  1 
26th,  and  also  on  the  afternoon  of  May  28th,  in 
the  same  place.  The  tableaux  and  scenery  have  . 
been  designed  by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  hart.,  1 
P.R.A.,  and  Messrs.  E.  J.  Poynter,  R.A.,  G.  F. 
Watts,  R.A.,  and  Walter  Crane,  and  the  music  £ 
specially  composed  by  Mr.  Otto  Goldschmidt,  : 
Mr.  Malcolm  Lawson,  Dr.  Monk,  and  Mr.  Walter  t 
Parratt,  who  has  undertaken  the  choral  music  i 
for  the  new  drama.  The  proceeds  of  the  per-  ( 
formances  will  be  given  as  a contribution  to-  : 
wards  a University  Endowment  fund,  with  the 
object  of  enabling  King’s  College  and  U niversity  i 
College,  London,  to  extend  and  cheapen  the  : 
higher  collegiate  education,  with  a view  to 
qualify  them  for  the  functions  of  a Teaching  i 
University. 

The  Plastic  Decoration  and  Papier  i 
Mache  Company,  of  Wellington  - street,  ; 
Strand  (formerly  Bielefeld’s),  have  removed  t 
their  factories  from  Staines  to  more  commo-  1 
dious  premises  situated  in  Market-road,  Cate-  3 
donian-road,  N.  The  offices  still  remain  in 
W ellington-street. 
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Brick  and  Masonry  Arches. — Afc  the  last 
eeting  of  the  Liverpool  Engineering  Society, 
r.  Coard  S.  Pain,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.,  President, 
the  chair,  a paper  on  “ Brick  and  Masonry 
rches  ” was  read  by  Mr.  A.  Wharton  Metcalfe, 
he  author  said  his  object  in  bringing  the 
iper  before  the  Society  was  to  give  and  con- 
ast  the  empirical  and  theoretical  modes  em- 
oyed  in  the  design  of  arches,  and  also  by 
resenting  certain  tables  derived  from  the 
moral  equation  to  the  equilibrium  curve  to 
lustrate  the  great  advantage  of  the  lattei 
iode.  By  means  of  these  tables  the  construe- 
on  of  the  true  curve  of  an  arch,  when  design- 
ig  a bridge,  became  an  easy  matter.  The 
ithor  also  considered  briefly  the  mechanical 
ad  graphical  means  for  drawing  the  linear 
rch,  and  gave  tables  derived  from  actual 
camp] es  prepared  in  the  office,  and  calcu- 
tted  from  the  general  equation  to  the 
near  arch.  In  dealing  with  such  practical 
aestions  as  the  relative  merits  of  brickwork 
ad  masonry  in  arches,  and  the  systems  of  con- 
ducting the  same,  such  as  the  ring  and  bonded 
lethods,  some  valuable  information  was  given, 
erived  from  the  practice  and  experience  of  Mr. 
harles  Richardson,  the  engineer  to  the  Severn 
unnel.  The  recent  developments  of  long  sub- 
larine  tunnels  have  lent  additional  importance 
) the  question  of  the  relative  merits  of  bonded 
rickwork  and  of  brickwork  built  in  rings  ; this, 
ad  its  bearing  upon  the  carves  of  arches  sub- 
icted  to  water  pressure  from  without,  was  dis- 
eased. In  conclusion,  the  importance  of  the 
lbject  was  strongly  urged,  and  more  especially 
) as  the  recent  movement  in  favour  of  iron- 
ork  in  the  place  of  brickwork  and  masonry 
as  considered  to  be  hardly  reasonable  when 
le  quality,  hardness,  and  durability  of  bricks 
dw  made  has  been  taken  into  consideration,  as 
ell  as  the  economy  resulting  from  their  use. 

A New  Clock. — The  parish  church  of 
lveston,  Gloucester,  by  the  liberality  of  Mr. 
dward  Bissh,  is  about  to  be  fitted  with  a 
irret  clock  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Benson,  of  Ludgate- 
ill.  It  has  a copper  dial  of  4 ft.  diameter, 
riking  the  hours  and  quarters,  and  is  reported 
I be  au  exact  timekeeper. 


1 PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  8.  d.  £.  s.  d, 

-eenheart,  B.G ton  6 10  0 7 10  0 

•ak,  K.I load  12  10  0 16  10  0 

quoia,  U.8 ft.  cube  0 2 4 0 2 6 

In,  Canada  load  3 

rob  3 


x,  Daiitsio,  Ac. 
>b 


4 10 
4 10 
4 16 
4 10 


Canada  

oe,  Canada  red  

„ yellow 

th,  Dantsic  fathom 

It.  Petersburg  

ainecot,  Riga log 

Odessa,  crown  

ala,  Finland,  2nd  and  lst...6td.  100 

„ 4th  and  3rd  



it.  Petersburg,  1st  yel 


3 0 0 6 0 0 

6 10  0 6 10  0 

3 0 0 4 0 0 

3 0 0 6 0 0 


4 0 0 6 0 0 


2 16 
3 12  6 
7 10  0 


„ white  

iwedish 

Vhite  Sea  

Canada,  Pine  1st  

,,  2nd  

„ 3rd,  Ac 

,,  Spruce  1st  

,,  3rd  and  2nd 

tew  Brunswick,  Ac 

:tens,  all  kinds 

•oriug  Boards,  eq.  1 in. — 

pared,  first  

i econd  

•ther  qualities  

lar,  Cuba 

i londuras,  Ac 

r .astral,  un  

hoganv,  Cuba  

ft.  Domingo,  cargo  av 

: lexicau  ,,  

> obasio  cargo  av 

'oaduras  cargo  av 


V;" 

, Turkey  

a,  8t.  Domingo 

Inut,  Italian 

METALS. 

t— Pig  iu  Scotland  

»r,  Welsh,  in  London 

„ ,,  in  Wales  

,,  Staffordshire,  London  , 

ieets,  single,  in  London 

oops  „ 

ail-roda  „ 


4 10 
3 15  0 
8 10  0 

6 0 0 7 10  0 

6 0 0 8 0 0 

9 0 0 14  0 0 

7 0 0 8 15  0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 15  0 0 

7 0 0 17  10  0 

17  0 0 30  0 0 

12  0 0 17  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 11  0 0 

6 0 0 7 10  0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 

0 9 0 0 13  0 


foot  0 0 3i  0 0 4 

0 0 3 0 0 4 

0 0 2|  0 0 3 

0 0 6 0 0 7* 

0 0 6 0 0 7« 

0 0 3J  0 0 K 

0 0 4 0 0 

0 0 0 0 n 


6 0 0 18  0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 4 0 0 6 


4 7 6 4 10  0 


ieets,  strong... 
„ India ... 

tatralian  

uli,  bars  


6 6 0 7 6 0 

6 15  0 7 0 0 

...ton  43  0 0 44  0 0 

4-1  0 0 46  0 0 

60  0 0 0 0 0 

48  0 0 48  10  0 

45  0 0 46  0 0 

40  12  6 41  0 0 


METALS  ( continued ). 

Yellow  Metal lb. 

Lbad— Pig,  Spanish 

English,  com.  brands  

Sheet,  English  

8pblteb— 

Silesian,  special  ton 

Ordinary  brands  

Tin— 

Banca  

Billiton 

Straits  

Australian  

English  ingots 

Zinc— 

English  sheet  ton 


£.  s. 

0 0 


14  17 
14  12 

0 0 
0 0 
92  15 
92  17 
98  0 

17  0 


d. 

4* 

6 

0 

6 


0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


£.  a.  d. 

0 0 4£ 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 

14  15  0 

15  2 6 
14  17  6 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
93  5 0 
93  10  0 
0 0 0 

17  16  0 


OILS. 


i.mseoc  

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Copra 

ton 

Palm,  Lagoa  

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Rapeaeed,  English  palo 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.S 

„ Refined  

Tcbprntinb— 

American,  in  cks 

cwt. 

Tab  -Stockholm 

brl. 

Archaugel 

£.  b.  d. 
20  10  0 
29  0 0 
26  0 0 
0 0 0 
26  0 0 
23  10  0 
23  6 0 
21  16  0 
17  0 0 
25  0 0 
6 0 0 
8 0 0 

19  6 
0 19  0 
0 12  0 


£.  s.  d. 
20  17  6 
30  0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
23  10  0 
0 0 0 
18  10  0 
40  0 0 
10  0 0 
13  0 0 

1 10  3 
0 19  6 
0 12  6 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page 

March  8th 

Supply  of  Quebec  Yellow  Pine 

Great  Western  Ry.  Co. 

Official  

ii* 

Portland  Cement,  Badaat,  Sand,  Ac 

Wood  Paving  Blocks 

do. 

ii. 

Collection  of  House  Refuse  

West  Ham  Local  Brd. 

jj 

Works,  Repairs,  and  Materials 

Additional  Passing  Places  

War  Department 

South  London  Tramways 

Official  

do. 

ii. 

Alterations  at  Workhouse  School  

Company 

Guardians  of  St.  Mary, 

J.  G.  L.  Stephenson  ... 

March  11th 

xviii. 

xvuL 

March  12th 

Underground  Urinals,  Ac 

Com.  of  Sewers 

do. 

Yviii 

March  15th 
March  16th 
do. 

iL  * 

Brighton  Town  Council 

IV?H* 

Guernsey  Granite  and  Flints 

Mortlake  Highway  Brd. 

J.  Medworth 

lar  Pavement 

do. 

do. 

do. 

X7111, 

iL 

Sewerage  W'orks  

Colne  and  Marsden  L.  B. 

H.  Bancroft  

March  29th 

xviii. 

iL 

Sewerage  Works,  Ac 

Wood  Carriageway,  with  York  8tone  Foot- 

Com.  of  Sewers,  Lincoln 

H.  L.  D.  Marsden  

April  1st 

xviii. 

Met.  Board  of  Works 

:: 

Residence  and  Stabling,  Great  Clacton 

Alf . Broad 

Not  stated 

ii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Eastbourne  Corporation 

TENDERS. 

BRENTWOOD.— For  additional  bathing  and  lavatory 
accommodation  at  the  Brentwood  Schools,  for  the 
Guardians  of  the  Hackney  Union  : — 

DAT  ENTRY. — For  the  erection  of  house  and  stabling, 
for  Mrs.  Hewitt.  Mr.  J.  B.  Williams,  architect,  Drayton 
and  Dnventry.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Henry  Cooper  & 
80ns,  Maidenhead  and  Reading  : — 

House. 

Wood,  Chelmsford 142  0 0 

R.  Seed,  Dartmouth  Park-hill*  110  0 0 

Norris  & Leeke,  Upper  Holloway 165  0 0 

* Accepted. 

BROCKLEY. — For  the  erection  of  two  shops  at  the 
corner  of  Brockley  and  Shardeloes  roads,  Brockley.  Mr. 
James  Webster,  architect,  Doughty-street : — 

A.  C.  Hoile  (accepted)  £1,325  0 0 

COLCHESTER. — For  carpenter’s,  joiner’s,  iron- 

monger’s, plumber's  and  glazier’s  work  to  cottages,  Wim- 
pole-lane,  Colchester,  for  Mr.  John  Bare.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Page,  architect,  Trinity-chambers,  Colchester 

Clark  £168  16  0 

Martin 3, 460  0 0 

Cosford  3,395  0 0 

Parnell  & Sons  3,444  0 0 

Geo  3,195  0 0 

Stab  lino. 

Cosford  637  0 0 

Green  626  0 0 

Martin 620  0 0 

Parnell  & 8ons 474  0 0 

Gee  443  0 0 

EAST  GRINSTEAD. — For  additions  and  alterations  to 
Bramblehurst,  and  rebuilding  stabling  at  Forest-row, 
Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph  & Smithem,  architects  : — 

Ambrose  (accepted) 165  0 0 

CRANLEIGH.— For  residence  at  Cranleigh,  Surrey. 
Mr.  Goorge  Lot hbridgo,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Goode  : — 

Mitchell  Bros £4,600  0 0 

Mansfield  & Son,  Tunbridge  Well  s...  2,063  0 0 
Waters,  Forest-row  (accepted)  2,049  0 0 

FULHAM.— For  rebuilding  old  malthouse,  Stamford 
Bridge,  Fulham,  for  Mr.  J.  Bowden  : — 

Holden 3,998  0 0 

Colls  A Sou 3,996  0 0 

Scott 3,318  o 0 

Harris  A Wardrop 3,235  0 0 

Adcock 3,190  0 0 

DORKING.— For  Ecwerage  outfall  works,  for  the 
Dorking  Local  Board.  Messrs.  Smith  & Austin,  engineers, 
Hertford : — 

Contract  No.  2. 

J.  W.  A J.  Xeave,  l.eytonstone  £3,225  0 0 

Leonard  Bottoms,  Battersea 2,958  0 0 

W.  II.  Smith  1*212  0 0 

J.  Grover  A Son  1,178  0 0 

Prestige  A Co.  (accepted) 1,070  0 0 

GRAYS  (Essex).— For  the  comp'etion  of  eight  Bhops, 
High-street,  Grays.  Mr.  J.  H.  Churchyard,  surveyor, 
Bishopsgate- street : — ■ 

H.  J.  Carter,  Grays  (accepted)  £2,290  0 0 

GRAYS  (Essex).— For  manager’s  house,  for  Messrs. 
Brooks,  Shoobridte,  A Co.  Mr.  E.  C.  Allam,  architect: — 
H.  J.  Carter,  Grays  (accepted)  £864  0 0 

Wm.  Nicholls,  Wood  Green 2,563  18  6 

E.  Peill  & Sons,  Bromley,  Kent  ......  2,633  17  6 

Mark  Putney,  Dorking  2,510  0 0 

John  Mackay,  Southsea 2,422  8 0 

J.  Edmondson,  Edmonton 2,296  14  6 

C.  Kiliingback,  London 2,203  6 9 

Win  Cunliffo,  Barking  (accepted)  ...  1,970  10  0 

Contract  No.  3. 

K.  Peill  A Sons,  Bromley,  Kent  4,224  12  6 

J.  W.  & J.  Neate,  l.eytonstone  4,113  0 0 

J.  Harrison,  Brighton 3,916  9 10 

J.  Mack  ay,  Soutnsea  3,653  10  0 

Mark  Putney,  Dorking  3,791  16  0 

Leonard  Bottoms,  Battersea 3,769  0 0 

C.  Kiliingback,  London  3,431  16  6 

Wm.  Nicnolls,  Wood  Greon 3,310  6 6 

J.  Edmondson,  Edmonton 3,288  3 0 

Win.  Cunlifie,  Barking  (accepted) ...  3,261  0 0 

HIGHGATE. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  8t. 
Aloysius’s  School,  Hornsey-lase.  Mr.  Albert  Vicars, 
architect,  Strand : — 

T.  Heath £3,796  0 0 

Grover  & Son 3,664  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham  3,473  0 0 

Kelly  & Son  (accepted)  3,375  0 0 

ISLINGTON.— For  the  supply  of  six  water-vans  and 
two  water-carts,  for  the  Vestry  of  St.  Mary,  Islington. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Barber,  surveyor:  — 

E.  H.  Bayley,  Newington-causeway  ...  0 0 

J.  & W.  Rendall,  Kingsland 290  0 0 

Glover  & Sons,  Warwick  288  0 0 

Bristol  Wagon  Works  284  0 0 

J.  Smith  A Son,  Wolverhampton  259  6 0 

East  Yorkshire  Cart  and  Wagon  Com- 
pany, Beverley  (accepted) 258  16  0 
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ISLINGTON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
King’s  Arms,  Liverpool-road,  for  Mr.  W.  L.  Harris. 
Mr.  H.  Hardwiclce  Langston,  architect.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  A.  Hardcastle  . 

\V.  Smith  & Son £1,669  0 0 

Faulkner 1,445  0 0 

Bidout 1,427  0 0 

Langmead  & Way 1,426  0 0 

8.  Godinan  1,395  0 0 

Bro*n  & Harris 1.327  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 1,263  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 1,255  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop  1,263  0 0 

Kit  on  1,237  0 0 


ISLINGTON.— For  the  supply  and  fixing  of  twenty 
street  water-posts,  and  the  service-pipes  and  fittings  con- 
nected therewith,  for  the  Vestry  of  St.  Mary,  Islington. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Barber,  surveyor  : — 

Plan  No.  1.  Plan  No.  2. 

Simpson  & Co.,  Pimlico  £417  0 0 ...£423  10  0 

Chapman  & Reid,  Holloway 387  1 8 ...  415  6 0 

Beck  & Co.,  Southwark  371  0 0 ...  374  6 0 

J.  & F.  May,  High  Holborn  ...  367  0 0 ...  361  0 0 

F.  Bird,  Great  Castle-street, 

Eegent-street 318  10  0 ...  349  0 0 

Tylor  & 8on8,  Newgate-street*  322  10  0 ...  318  18  4 

Blakeborough  & Sons,  Brig- 

house 287  6 8 ...  287  5 0 

Plan  No.  1 — Lead  service-pipes.  Plan  No.  2 — Iron  ditto, 
* Accepted. 

LONDON. — For  pulling  down  the  premises.  Nos.  43  to 
63,  Euston-buildinga,  George-street,  Euston-road,  and 
rebuilding  seven  dwelling-houses,  for  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes. 
Messrs.  Karslake  A Mortimer,  architects:— 

N.  Lidstone  £10,197  0 0 

G.  H.  & A.  Bywaters 9,885  0 0 

L.  H.  A R.  Roberta  9,829  0 0 

T.  H.  Adamson  A Sons 9,817  0 0 

W.  Scrivener  A Co 9,684  0 0 

E.  Law  ranee  A 8one  8,983  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham 8,973  0 0 

LONDON. — For  stabling  at  Gayford-road,  Starch-green, 
for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Company,  Limited, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Lanham.  Quan 
titles  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton 

North  Bros £2,490  0 0 

Roberts  2,460  0 0 

Lyford 2,435  0 0 

Watkins  A Co 2,399  0 0 

Ktcbens  A Mount 2,340  0 0 

Hack  2.284  0 0 

Garrud 2,272  0 0 

Parker 2,239  0 0 

Knight 2, U0  0 0 

Tonis  2.C69  0 0 

Hunt 2,064  0 0 

Haynes 2,060  0 0 

Mark  Manley 1,937  0 0 

LONDON. — For  constructing  foundations  and  erecting 
basement  story  to  Nos.  14,  16,  and  18,  Breok-street, 
Hanover- square.  Messrs.  N.  S.  Joseph  A Smithem, 
architects : — 

Ashby  Bros £238  0 0 

J.T.  Chappell  487  0 0 

W.  Shepherd 449  0 0 

W.  Hearn  A Co 403  0 q 

Patman  A Fotheringham  373  0 0 

LONDON.— For  repairs  and  restorations  to  65  and  66, 
Aldermanbury.  Messrs.  Heaps,  Son,  A Neave,  sur- 
veyors : — 

Oatley £217  0 0 

Forest 201  13  0 

Johnson  A Co 193  16  0 

MARGATE. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  Mr.  Arthur  R.  Mullins 
architect,  London : — 

Brown  A Son,  Margate £15,923  10  0 

Deane,  Deal 15,596  0 0 

Shrnhsole,  Faversham 16,333  0 0 

Perry  A Co.,  London... 15,021  0 0 

Rider  A 8on,  London 14,920  0 0 

Downs,  London  14,910  0 0 

Brass  A Son,  London 14,900  0 0 

Jarrett,  Croydon 14,787  0 0 

Paramor,  Margate  14,718  0 0 

Prestige  A Co..  London  14,5.31  0 0 

Chappell,  London  14,498  0 0 

Lawrence,  London 14,303  0 0 

Elliott,  Newbury  13,941  0 0 

Deane,  Walmer 13,691  0 0 


SHOREDITCH. — For  additions  and  alterations  to  the 
workhouse  laundry  at  Shoreditch  Workhouse,  for  the 
Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shore- 
ditch. Mr.  J.  Wallace  Peggs,  engineer  : - 


G.  W.  Pratt  A Co. 

Wa. ter  Jones  

Manlove,  Alliott,  Fryer,  A Co 

Fraser  A Fraser  

Thomas  Taylor 

John  A F.  May 

Bradford  A Co 

Joseph  Ivory 

Edwa  d Clements  A Jeakes 

Ayres  A Co 

Thomas  A Taylor  (accepted)  

f Engineer’s  estimate,  25'  f.J 


£360  0 0 


310  0 0 


WESTGATE-ON-SEA.— For  the  erection  of  stables  in 
St..  Mildred’s-road,  for  Mr,  Jarman  (exclnsive  of  stable- 
fittings,  plumbing,  painting,  and  glazing) . Mr.  A.  Gordon 
Collins,  architect,  WeBtgate-on-Sea  : — 

G.  Cloake,  Westgate  £292  0 0 

H.  Bowman,  Ramsgate 275  0 0 
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Best  Batli  Stone,  for  Winter  use. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Bos  Ground, 

Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down,  and  ( Sommer 
Farleigh  Down.  (.  Dried. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions 
being  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stone. 
60,000  ft.  cnbe  in  stock. 
PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  S.O.,  WILTS.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doolting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  Btone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmin* 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Boulting  Free  Stone 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  prices,  &c.,  ad* 
dress  S.  & J.  STAPLE, 
Quarry  Owners,  Stone 
and  Lime  Merchants, 
Stoke  - under  - Ham, 
Ilminster.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk* 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon- street,  E.C.  [Advt. 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  IN 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B,  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 

Millbank  Sawmills,  Grosvenor-road,  S.W. ; 
Whitfield-street,  W. ; 

And  Store-street,  London,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  3,152,  and  Private  Wire  oon* 
necting  Business  Premises. 


Messrs.  HARDMAN,  POWELL,  & CO., 

Metal  Workers,  of  King  Edward’s  Works, 
Birmingham, 

Have  OPENED  LONDON  OFFICES  at 
No.  11,  ADAM-STREET, 

Adel  phi,  W.C.  [Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


fTOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

\J  LEVER,  scke 


, SCREW,  & BARREL  BOLTS, 
Self-Acting  “FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 
LONDON,  S.E. 


DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION, 


IRON  CISTERNS. 


F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW. 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION. 

Particulars  on  application. 


Chief  Office : 360,  EUST0N  ROAD,  LONDON. 
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Fifteenth-Century  Italian  Ornament. 

§,VERY  ONE  who 
looks  at  pictures 
at  all  must  often 
have  been  struck 
with  the  elabora- 
tion and  delicacy 
of  the  ornamental 
designs  repre- 
sented on  the 
hangings  and  cos- 
tumes in  the  works  of  the  early  Italian 
painters.  Decorative  design  has,  in  the  his- 
ory  of  most  art-producing  peoples,  preceded 
-he  power  of  expressive  and  true  delineation 
>f  the  figure  ; it  has  sometimes,  indeed,  been 
carried  to  the  highest  point  by  nations,  such  as 
he  Japanese,  who  have  never  attained  the 

■rt  of  drawing  the  figure  at  all  except  in  a 

grotesque  fashion.  And  in  the  days  when  the 
treat  art  of  painting,  which  was  the  glory  of 
he  Renaissance  in  Italy,  was  gathering  strength 
nd  experience  and  knowledge  for  its  future 
piumphs ; when  the  figure  was  still  portrayed 
rith  a tentative  and  laborious  striving,  still 
.iff  in  the  joints  and  conventional  in  attitude, 
nough  the  face  was  often  eloquent  with 
ithetic  expression  of  a somewhat  restricted 
ind ; at  this  time  the  pictures  painted 
iere  exuberant  in  carefully  worked -out 
•nament,  rich  diapers  covering  the  dresses 
I the  figures  and  the  drapery  which 
|*ng  around,  so  that  even  pictures  which 
resent  little  of  life  or  interest  in  the  figures 
ten  became  highly  interesting  and  valuable 
)m  a merely  decorative  point  of  view.  The 
;;signs  thus  illustrated  are  often  not  only 
i ^hly  elaborate  and  effective  in  themselves, 
i;.t  further  intricacy  is  added  to  the  working 
t of  them  in  the  picture  by  the  manner  in 
xich  they  are  faithfully  followed  out  by  the 
i ast  through  the  folds  and  irregularly-twisted 
1 rfaces  of  the  drapery  on  which  they  occur, 
is  perspective  treatment,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
sign,  while  it  probably  gave  the  artist  an 
iitional  interest  in  his  work,  and  added  a 
1 >blem  of  technique  to  the  painting,  is  also 
ifficulty  in  the  way  of  tracing  and  following 
; the  design,  should  the  spectator  be  suffi- 
ntly  interested  in  it  to  wish  to  do  so. 
it  occurred  to  Mr.  Sydney  Yacher,  • the 
hitect  who  has  produced  the  book  the  title 
which  forms  the  heading  to  this  article, 
t if  the  various  ornamental  designs  found 
sarly  Italian  paintings,  or  in  our  National 
llery  alone,  without  counting  the  riches  of 
sign  galleries,  were  carefully  copied,  and  in 
3s  where  they  were  obscured  by  the  folds 
; , 'perspective  of  the  simulated  stuffs  on 
ch  they  were  delineated,  were  drawn  out 
, like  the  map  of  the  world  on  “ Mercator’s 


projection,”  they  would  furnish  a new  set  of 

hitherto  unedited  Renaissance  ornaments,  in- 
teresting both  for  their  intrinsic  beauty  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were 
found.  Mr.  Yacher  has  spared  no  pains  in 
order  to  carry  out  this  idea  in  a worthy 
manner,  and  the  large  folio  which  shows  the 
result  of  his  labour  is  one  of  the  most  sump- 
tuous books  of  ornament  that  has  been  brought 
out  for  some  time  past*  Perhaps  the  effort 
to  produce  a volume  de  luxe  is  rather  too 
apparent,  for  some  of  the  ornaments  which  are 
on  a small  scale  and  are  simple  repetitions  of 
one  detail  are  drawn  out  all  over  a large  page 
in  a manner  which  shows  their  effectiveness 
certainly,  but  which  occupies  more  space  than 
is  at  all  required  to  exhibit  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  decoration  ; and  the  work 
would  have  been  of  more  practical  and  general 
utility  if  the  amount  of  design  in  it  had  been 
compressed  into  a smaller  and  less  costly  book. 
However,  this  is  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  general  student,  who  will  probably  have 
the  opportunity  of  consulting  and  studying 
the  volume  in  libraries  ; and,  apart  from  this, 
we  have  every  appreciation  of  large  and 
beautifully  got-up  books  on  a subject  of  this 
kind  ; there  are  not  too  many  of  them  in 
England,  and  a beautiful  book  is  an  artistic 
treasure  in  itself  of  no  mean  order. 

In  his  preface,  Mr.  Yacher  suggests  a prac 
tical  utility  in  the  publication  of  these  orna- 
ments, as  many  of  them  would  be  very 
suitable  for  reproduction  on  ordinary  stuffs, 
such  as  curtains  and  other  hangings,  in  a cheap 
form,  and  as  an  improvement  on  many  of  the 
patterns  that  are  in  use  for  such  textiles. 
None  of  these  designs,  the  author  believes, 
have  been  published  before  ; and  some  of  the 
best  of  them  occur  in  paintings  that  are  hung 
rather  high  in  the  National  Gallery,  and  having 
been  glazed  for  protection,  are  thereby  still 
more  disadvantageously  placed  for  close  study, 
and  the  beauty  of  their  decorative  detail  is 
consequently  overlooked,  or  almost  invisible  to 
the  ordinary  spectator. 

The  hangings  from  which  these  ornaments 
are  taken  are  mostly  used  in  the  pictures  as 
backgrounds  to  the  figures,  or  sometimes  as 
drapery  on  a throne  or  seat,  extending  down 
the  back  and  into  the  floor  in  front  of  the  seat. 
Mr.  Yacher  raises  the  question  whether  these 
decorations  were  invented  by  the  painters  who 
used  them  in  their  pictures,  or  painted  them 
from  actual  brocades.  He  inclines  to  the 
latter  theory,  as  the  shadows  and  folds  in 
many  of  them  are  painted  as  if  from  actual 
drajiery.  Some  of  them,  however,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  were  inventions  ; the  task 


Fifteenth-Century  Italian  Ornament,  chiefly  taken 
from  Brocades  and  Stulls  'found  in  Pictures  in  the 
National  Gallery.  By  S.vdney  Vacher,  Architect.  London  ■ 
Bernard  Quaritch.  18SS. 


would  have  been  a very  congenial  one  to  the 
early  Italian  painters,  so  many  of  whom  were 
decorators  by  profession,  as  much  as  painters 
of  pictures.  Bnt  where,  as  Mr.  Vacher  says 
the  patterns  are  carefully  followed  out  in  the 
deep  folds  of  dresses  and  hangings,  so  that  one 
has  to  look  into  the  shadowed  portion  of  the 
folds  to  trace  out  the  combination  of  the 
design,  it  seems  probable  that  they  were 
painted  from  what  was  actually  before  the 
eye. 

Of  the  thirty  designs  represented  here  in  as 
many  plates,  not  a single  one  illustrates  that 
system  of  apparently  natural  growth  and 
elusion  of  the  idea  of  repetition  which  cha- 
racterises so  much  of  the  later  Renaissance 
ornament,  and  so  much  other  fine  ornament  of 
different  schools,  and  which  has  been  carried 
to  such  a high  point  of  perfection  by  Mr. 
Morris  in  many  of  his  designs  for  textiles  and 
wall  papers.  One  or  two,  such  as  No.  10,  from 
Crivelli’s  picture  of  the  “Madonna  and  Child 
enthroned”  (No.  807,  National  Gallery),  or 
No.  11,  from  the  same  picture,  present  an 
appearance  of  intricacy  at  first  sight,  owing  to 
the  multiplicity  of  lines,  but  in  reality  they 
are  seen  to  be  based  on  the  simplest  geo- 
metrical arrangement.  Some  few  of  the 
designs  given  are  merely  powderings  ; a good 
many  others  are  formed  on  a very  simple  basis 
which  Mr.  Vacher  describes  as  “a  mesh 
formed  of  upward  wavy  lines  drawn  reverse 
ways,  touching  one  another."  Upon  this 
simple  theme,  however,  a great  many  varia- 
tions can  be  played,  as  every  ornamentist 
knows,  especially  with  the  help  of  colour. 
Others  may  be  described  as  powderings,  or 
repetitions  of  a small  design  filling  a certain 
space,  but  placed  so  close  as  to  cover  the 
ground  and  fit  into  each  other.  These  have 
an  appearance  of  intricacy,  but  it  is  only  a 
small  but  rather  fully  detailed  design  closely 
repeated.  J 

The  first  two  designs  given  are  from 
Orcagna’s  “Coronation  of  the  Virgin” 
(National  Gallery,  569);  the  second  is  a 
repeating  pattern  of  no  very  great  cha- 
racter, but  the  first,  in  which  bird-like 
conventional  dragons  (very  like  the  dragons 
in  Richard  Boyle’s  pictures)  are  inter- 
mingled with  . a geometrical  stem-and-leaf 
pattern  in  thin  lines,  is  very  delicate  and 
effective,  and  just  the  thing  to  work  in  fine 
embroidery ; it  would  require  very  patient 
work,  however.  The  third  design,  from  the 
same  painting,  a diaper  of  conventional  flowers 
and  groups  of  birds,  gold  on  a purple  ground, 
is  much  bolder  in  character,  and  looks  as  Mr' 
Vacher  says,  very  like  an  imitation  of  an  actual 
textile.  The  expanded  flowers,  disks  with 
rays,  are  very  finely  designed  ; the  bird  part 
of  the  pattern  is  rather  feeble,  and  does  not 
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blend  well  with  the  rest  of  the  design.  No.  4 grey,  so  designed  that  the  white  inter 
is  an  example,  from  Fra  Angelico,  of  another  spaces  form  a complementary  pattern  ^ of 
type  of  design,  formed  by  the  symmetrical  elm 

spacing  of  sprigs  of  foliage  not  in  themselves 


spacing  oi  sprigs  ur  iunagc  ixwn  

symmetrical.  The  effect  of  this  is  very  pretty, 
though,  regarded  as  design,  it  is  disjointed  and 
wanting  in  principle.  A more  vigorous  and 
powerful  design,  on  the  same  system,  is  given 
in  Plate  30,  a design  in  large  conventional 
sprigs,  very  finely  and  broadly  treated,  from  a 
drapery  on  the  throne  in  the  “ Madonna  and 
Child,”  by  Vander  Goes  (N.  G.,  774).  The 
charm  of  the  Fra  Angelico  example  is  in  the 
graceful  design  of  the  separate  sprig  ; there  is 
no  contrivance  or  thought  in  it.  In  the  plate 
following  this,— No.  5,— we  have  one  of 
the  finest  designs  in  the  collection,  taken 
from  Spinello  Aretino’s  “ St.  John  the 
Baptist  ” (581,  N.  G.),  where  it  is  continued 
over  the  ground  on  which  the  figures  stand. 
This  is  an  admirable  arrangement  of  birds 
and  conventional  flowers  in  such  a manner  as 
to  form  a continuous  design,  each  portion 
appearing  designed  for  its  position  in  relation 
to  the  rest ; the  details  are  of  great  delicacy. 
The  design  is  printed  in  warm  yellow  and 
white,  and  looks  very  charming  (Mr.  Yacher 
suggests  that  this  and  the  succeeding  one  are 
probably  copied  from  silk  tissues,  and  they 
look  very  like  it),  but  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
-too  many  printings,  in  other  words  for  economy, 
two  other  colours  are  omitted ; for  in  the 
original,  Mr.  Yacher  tells  us,  the  dark  parts 
of  the  birds  are  black,  and  the  ground  has  a 
red  enrichment.  As  we  are  told  this  frankly, 
there  is,  of  course,  no  misleading ; but  it  is  a 
curious  kind  of  omission  to  make  (and  it  is 
made  in  regard  to  two  or  three  other  examples 
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similar  character  ; the  centres  of  the 
grey  spaces  are  filled  with  a very  pretty 
flower  seen  on  plan,  the  four  cardinal 
petals  symmetrical  (we  suspect  meant  to 
be  in  gold,  but  not  so  printed),  the  inter- 
mediate petals  very  playfully  treated  in 
three  colours,  varied  ad  lib,  the  arrange- 
ment following  no  fixed  order.  The  author 
observes  that  there  is  a pattern  very  similar  to 
this  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The 
only  two  others  we  can  mention  are  another 
very  fine  Crivelli  ornament,  black  and  yellow, 
the  black  predominating,  from  the  “ Madonna 
in  Ecstacy  ” (906,  N.  G.),  and  a very  original 
and  artistic  pattern  from  the  coat  .of  a figure 
in  a picture  ascribed  to  Durick  Bonts 
(783,  N.  G.).  This  is  an  arrangement  of  un- 
symmetrical  red  sprigs  on  a white  ground, 
with  a broad  five-pointed  flower  filling  the 
spaces,  the  whole  interlocked  so  as  to  form  a 
symmetrical  and  continuous  pattern. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Vacher  for  a hook 
which  contains  abundant  material  for  sugges- 
tion to  decorative  artists,  and  which  is  in 
itself,  despite  the  one  defect  we  have  alluded 
to,  a charming  work  of  art  and  a great  orna- 
ment to  an  artistic  library. 
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an  edition  deluxe.  The  first  luxury  in  a hook 
on  ornament  is  to  show  the  ornament  with  the 
highest  possible  correctness  and  effect;  tore- 
strict  the  chromo-printing  is  exactly  the  wrong 
sort  of  economy  ; and  if  there  had  been  a little 
less  expenditure  on  the  size  of  the  book,  the 
paper,  and  the  binding  “by  Birdsall,  of  North- 
ampton” (which  is  highly  creditable  to  that 
artist),  there  would  have  been  enough  saved  to 
give  the  full  number  of  printings  requisite  to 
show  this  and  some  other  designs  in  their 
entirety.  It  strikes  us  as  a singular  misjudgment 
to  bring  out  a costly  book  of  ornament  and  to 
economise  in  the  representation  of  the  orna- 
ment itself,  which  is,  after  all,  the  ostensible 
raison  d’etre  of  the  book.  This  only  applies  to 
a few  of  the  plates,  hut  it  is  impossible  to  pass 
the  fact  without  comment. 

The  two  most  remarkable  designs  next  in 
■the  book  are  the  two  very  elaborate  ones, 
Nos.  10  and  11,  which  we  have  already 
referred  to,  from  Crivelli’s  “ Madonna  and 
Child  ” (N.  G.,  807).  These  show,  as  the  author 
says,  a very  unusual  form  of  ornament,  little 
illustrated  ; No.  11  especially,  formed  entirely 
in  white  lines  on  a dull  red  ground,  is  an 
admirable  design,  and  suggests  a great  deal  of 
varied  application  of  the  same  method.  Plates 
12  and  13,  from  two  other  Crivellis  (N.  G., 
724  and  739)  are  examples  of  ornament  designed 
on  the  same  principle,  though  not  quite  equal 
to  No.  11.  The  fact  of  this  special  and  un- 
usual form  of  ornament  recumng  in  Crivelli’s 
pictures  seems  to  us  to  indicate  that  it  was 
•his  own  special  design,  and  not  a copy  of  exist- 
ing textiles  or  other  ornaments.  With  the 
next  plate  we  come  on  a series  of  a different 
class,  large  and  open  geometrical  forms,  filled 
in  with  very  highly  conventionalised  foliage. 
•Crivelli  shines  in  this  class  also,  which  is  a prin- 
ciple of  ornament  much  more  common,  and  pre- 
valent in  many  modern  wall-paper  designs  ; one 
of  his,  white  flowers  on  an  arabesque  pattern 
in  two  tints  of  red,  is  very  fine  and  powerful. 
Another  of  Crivelli’s,  plate  15,  black  and  dull 
yellow  sprinkled  with  gold,  may  be  noted  as 
very  effective.  Another  very  fine  one,  of  a 
much  broader  and  holder  type,  plate  21,  is 
awain  by  Crivelli,  who,  in  fact,  contributes  a 
great  deal  of  the  artistic  value  of  the  hook  ; 
this  latter  is  from  a Madonna  (No.  788, 
N.G.).  A very  unusual  and  brilliant  one  from 
Matteo  di  Giovanni  follows  (plate  22),  from 
the  mantle  of  the  Virgin  in  an  “ Assumption  ” 
(1,155,  N.G.).  The  ground  of  this  consists  of 
a series  of  panels  with  scroll  edges,  in  light 


HE  proposed  new  Charter,  as  revised 
' by  the  Committee,  has  now  been 
circulated  to  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, signed  by  twenty-six  members 


,de  toWto  tw»  « ^ with  a protest  and  an 

-always  duly  noted)  in  what  m ended  tobe  ^ four  dissentients. 


alternative  draft  signed  by  four  dissentients. 
The  nature  of  the  alterations  which  have  been 
made  from  the  first  draft  is  thus  described  in 
the  preliminary  remarks  attached  to  the  draft 
by  the  Committee : — 

I.  The  clauses  relating  to  the  Council  have  been 
reduced  in  number,  and  simplified. 

II.  The  control  of  general  meetings  has  been 
specifically  defined,  and  made  absolute. 

III.  The  proposed  submission  of  uew  By-laws  to 
tho  Privy  Council  has  been  rescinded. 

IV.  A provision  respecting  “Branches”  of  the 
Royal  Institute  has  been  added. 

V.  The  power  to  hold  Examinations  has  been 
extended  to  the  Provinces,  Colonies,  Dependencies, 
&c. 

VI.  The  preamble  of  the  proposed  Charter  has 
been  modified. 

In  regard  to  points  I.  and  II.,  the  absurd 

clause  providing  that  theChartershouldstate  who 

the  first  President  and  Council  under  it  should 
be  (Clause  25  of  first  draft)  has  been  omitted  ; 
another  (28)  which  gave  the  Council  liberty  at 
any  meeting  of  at  least  five  members,  “to 
exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Royal  Institute,” 
is  struck  out,  as  also  the  remarkable  clause 
(35)  to  which  we  before  adverted,  which  rules 
that  though  the  Council  are  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  general  meetings,  any  act  pre- 
viously done  by  them  should  not  be  invali- 
dated by  a subsequent  resolution  of  a general 
meeting.  It  is  not  surprising  that  these  two 
clauses” should  be  struck  out;  the  wonder  is 
that  they  should  ever  have  been  seriously  pro- 
posed. Taken  together,  they  would  have 
enabled  any  meeting  of  five  out  of  the 
Council  to  have  done  whatever  they  pleased, 
without  reference  to  the  general  body  or  the 
rest  of  the  Council ! The  clause  (32)  which 
gave  the  Council  power  to  apply  funds  in 
certain  cases  for  the  maintenance  of  Prizes, 
Medals,  Studentships,  &c.,  is  also  omitted 
and  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  By-laws; 
and  another  clause  relating  to  the  application 
of  funds  has  had  the  phrase  “ subject  to  the 
control  of  general  meetings  ” inserted.  Emen- 
dation IV.  merely  gives  the  power  to  frame 
by-laws  in  relation  to  “ branches  ” of  the  In- 
stitute. On  this  head  Mr.  Holden  suggests 
in  a note  that  to  the  words,  “the  relations 
of  the  Royal  Institute  to  such  branches 
thereof  as  may  be  established  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  its  colonies,  or  its 
dependencies  ” should  be  added  the  words, 
“ or  to  such  other  societies  as  may  be  already 
existent.”  This  would  leave  the  way  open 
for  any  steps  towards  that  federation  or 
affiliation  of  provincial  societies  which  in 


some  form  may  be  possible  and  desirable. 

The  modification  in  regard  to  the  preamble 
consists  in  incorporating  in  it  a paragraph 
which  in  the  first  draft  formed  part  of 
clause  38,  providing  for  the  making  of  new 
by-laws  and  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Institute  during  what  might  be  called  the 
period  of  transition.  In  thepreamble  also  the  Gold 
Medal  is  defined  as  given  “ for  the  promotion 
of  architecture,”  instead  of  “to  such  distin- 
guished architect  or  man  of  science  as  may 
have,”  &c.,  &c.  The  sole  merit  of  this  altera- 
tion is  brevity  ; otherwise  it  appears  to  us 
vague  and  ill-expressed.  On  whom  or  what 
is  the  medal  to  be  conferred  ; and  what  is  the 
meaning  of  “ the  promotion  of  architecture  ? 
The  paragraph  was  a great  deal  better  as  _ it 
stood  before  ; it  meant  something  definite 
then  ; it  means  nothing  intelligible  now. 

The  preamble  of  the  Draft  Charter  is  rather 
lengthy,  but  it  is  well  to  have  the  position 
clearly  defined.  The  succeeding  clauses  as  they 
now  stand  appear  to  us  to  be  in  the  main  satis- 
factory ; there  are,  perhaps,  still  one  or  two 
points  unnecessarily  incorporated  in  the 
Charter  with  which  by-laws  might  have  dealt, ! 
such  as  the  clause  providing  that  every, 
member  should  have  a right  to  ask  for  a 
certificate  of  membership.  This  may  cr  may 
not  prove  a necessary  or  a popular  provision  ; 
it  seems  more  a case  for  a by-law.  Other-: 
wise,  we  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  in  the i 
Charter  as  now  proposed  which  is  unsuitable. 

The  four  dissentients  referred  to  are  Pro- 
fessor Kerr,  Mr.  Wyatt  Papworth,  Mr.  Lacy 
W.  Ridge,  and  Mr.  Gough.  They  appear  to: 
be  in  rather  “a  temper”  with  the  main  body! 
of  the  committee,  and  complain  that  they  were 
called  “ delegates  ” and  not  “ colleagues.”  The 
appointment  of  the  members  outside  the 
Council  certainly  appeared  to  us  to 
be  made  in  the  former  sense.  The 
draft  was,  at  the  meeting  of  November  30, 
returned  to  the  Council  for  consideration,  with 
the  assistance  of  certain  outside  members 
appointed  to  represent  each  class  of  members 
in  considering  the  revision.  The  minority 
object  that  a number  of  matters  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  Draft  Charter  which  ought 
to  he  dealt  with  under  by-laws  (in  which  wt 
do  not  concur),  and  they  then  embody  in  then 
own  draft  the  provision  that  members  shoulc 
have  power  to  vote  without  personal  attend- 
ance,— a matter  which,  of  all  others,  ought  t( 
be  left  to  an  elastic  by-law,  inasmuch  as  i« 
might  prove  very  inconvenient  or  undesirable! 
and  to  fix  it  for  ever  by  a Charter  would  b<' 
most  unwise.  But  whilst  proposing  to  pin  th(l 
Institute  for  ever  to  this  detail,  they  are  s( 
cautious  in  other  respects  as  to  guard  then 
provisions  for  the  election  and  powers  of  tht. 


provision.  lOl  urn  1 , , 

President  by  the  saving  parenthesis  ‘it  any.i 
and  the  Vice-Presidents  the  same.  What 
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occult  ideas  they  have  as  to  the  future  possible 
constitution  of  the  Institute  which  can  rendefl 
such  an  eccentric  provision  necessary,  thej 
know  best ; but,  to  our  thinking,  the  verj 
interpolation  of  such  a provision  shows  tliai 
their  alternative  document  is  one  which  l 
would  be  hardly  worth  while  to  take  seriously] 


Lectures  for  Sanitary  Inspectors.— Th< 

Council  of  the  Parkes  Museum  are  making 
arrangements  for  a special  series  of  lecturen 
to  inspectors  of  nuisances.  The  various 
subjects  with  which  these  officials  ought  to  bi 
acquainted  will  be  dealt  with  in  a course  o 
twelve  lectures,  and  the  co-operation  of  several 
well-known  authorities  to  deliver  lectures  n 
their  own  departments  has  already  been  securedi 
The  course  will  be  repeated  twice  a year  ti 
suit  the  requirements  of  persons  preparing  fol 
the  ^examinations  of  the  Sanitary  Institute  o 
Great  Britain,  and  will  comprise  all  the  subject 
scheduled  for  that  examination.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  course  will  have  a furthel 
use  in  supplying  the  wants  of  acting  inspeo 
tors  and  of  other  persons  desirous  of  obtaining 
a practical  acquaintance  with  the  working  0 
sanitary  laws  and  regulations.  The  lectura 
will  be  given  in  the  Parkes  Museum,  74* 
Margaret-street,  Regent-street,  W.,  and  mem: 
hers  of  the  class  will  be  granted  the  use  of  tn 
reading-room  and  extensive  library,  a catalogoj 
of  which  is  on  the  point  of  completion,  in 
dates  of  the  lectures  will  be  advertised  shortly 
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NOTES. 

IHE  debate  on  Tuesday  last  on  the 
payment  of  interest  on  capital 
during  the  construction  of  the  Man- 
I Chester  Ship  Canal  resulted  in  a 
oregone  conclusion.  After  the  recommendation 
f the  Board  of  Trade  that  the  application 
hould  be  allowed,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to 
oubt  what  the  result  would  be.  We  confess, 
oo,  that  the  motion  to  reject  the  Bill  by  one  of 
be  members  for  Liverpool,  and  the  general 
haracter  of  the  opposition,  namely,  to  delay 
r harass  the  undertaking  by  a side  blow,  was 
-arcely  calculated  to  draw  many  adherents  to 
ae  side  of  Liverpool.  We  have  always  been 
leptical  as  to  the  success  of  this  undertaking, 
ad  the  apparently  absolute  necessity  which 
ie  promoters  are  in  to  be  allowed  to  pay  in- 
vest out  of  capital  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
lise  the  eight  millions  required,  does  not  pro- 
tise  much  for  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  We 
mfess  that  it  seems  to  us  doubtful  whether 
le  payment  of  four  per  cent,  interest  during 
mstruction  is  sufficient  to  induce  investors 
• lock  up  their  money  in  a very  speculative 
iterprise.  Tramway  companies  and  similar 
)djes  promise  investors  six  and  seven  per  cent, 
iring  construe  tion,  which  is  obviously  a different 
lit  from  four  per  cent.,  which  can  be  obtained 
om  investing  in  numerous  investments,  of 
hick  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  they  are 
asonably  safe. 


|N  Tuesday  night  the  House  of  Lords  read 
the  Code  of  Arbitration  Bill  a second 
ne.  It  is  always  satisfactory  to  see  a prac- 
;al  branch  of  law  reduced  into  an  intelligible 
ape,  and  there  are  so  many  laymen  engaged 
ie  way  or  another  in  arbitrations  that  it  will 
1 advantageous  to  them  to  have  the  law 
lating  to  arbitrations  in  the  same  clear  form 
at  they  are  now  able  to  peruse  the  law  of 
lls  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes.  There 
much  sense  in  Lord  Bramwell’s  observation 
it,  when  a layman  is  in  any  real  difficulty 
out  an  arbitration,  he  will  seek  the  advice 
a lawyer,  and  not  go  to  the  code.  But 
ihitects  and  surveyors  who  have  acted  as 
)itrators  must  have  frequently  wished  to 
re  the  law  presented  to  them  in  a clear 
m,  and  in  a reasonable  compass,  even  for 
ir  information  on  general  procedure,  and 
s is  what  the  Code  of  Arbitration  Law  will 
for  them. 


3E  best  point  made  in  the  address  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  National 
fuge  Harbours  Society,  on  the  occasion  of 
deputation  to  Mr.  Mundella,  od  Wednes- 
r,  was  in  regard  to  the  opportunity  which 
h works,  if  undertaken  without  delay, 
lid  give  for  employing  labour  at  present  in 
ful  work  on  a large  scale.  We  observe, 
fever,  that  the  deputation  did  not,  accord- 
to  the  newspaper  reports,  make  any  specific 
gestion  as  to  points  where  harbours  were 
it  necessarily  and  immediately  required, 
bring  the  subject  into  a practical  form  in 
ird  to  the  employment  of  labour  during 
present  bad  times,  something  more  definite 
i a general  recommendation  to  construct 
lours  was  needed.  The  subject  is  un- 
btedly  of  great  practical  importance, — we 
b urged  it  before  ; but  we  doubt  whether 
society  which  has  taken  it  up  is  very 
cious  or  forcible  in  its  advocacy.  We 
oin  part  of  Mr.  Mundella’s  reply,  as 
ag  the  per  contra  of  the  subject  : — 

He  was  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  the  deputa- 
that  the  loss  of  life  iu  the  fishrng  industry  on 
poastsof  the  United  Kingdom  had  diminished 
te  years,  and  it  was  a matter  of  great  satisfac- 
to  see  that  while  the  trade  was  increasing,  the 
er  with  which  it  was  attended  was  decreasing, 
ral  of  the  speakers  had  referred  to  the  relief 
h such  works  as  were  proposed  would  afford  to 
memployed.  But  the  expenditure  of  3,000,000L 
ally  on  harbour  works  would  only  allow  the 
(oyment  of  about  20,000  men,  and,  in  order  to 
^employment  to  100,000  men,  an  expenditure  of 
■;  five  millions  in  wages  and  a million  and  a 
>n  other  items  would  be  necessary.  As  to  her 
nditure  on  harbour  works,  England  compared 
rably  with  other  countries,  since  wo  had 
«Jided  more  under  this  head  than  all  the  coun- 
Mof  Europe.” 


ONE  more  scheme  for  the  disposal  of  the 
sewage  of  the  Lower  Thames  Valley  has 
been  issued.  It  is  that  of  Messrs.  Kinipple  & 
Morris,  MM.I.C.E.  In  a report  which  they 
have  submitted  to  several  of  the  authorities  in 
the  Thames  Valley,  they  describe  what  is 
designated  a “divided”  and  a “combined” 
scheme.  Under  the  former  scheme  the  parishes 
of  the  Lower  Thames  are  divided  into  three 
divisions  as^follow  First  division  : Barnes, 
Mortlake,  Kew,  Richmond,  Petersham,  and 
Ham.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  works  for  this 
division  is  1 99,6 14Z.,  with  an  annual  expenditure 
of  11,410Z.,  equal  to  9d.  in  the  pound.  The 
second  division  consists  of  Kingston,  Surbiton, 
Maldon,  Hook,  Long  Ditton,  Thames  Ditton, 
Esher,  East  and  West  Molesey,  Teddington, 
Hampton,  Hampton  Wick,  and  Sunbury.  The 
cost  of  this  division  is  estimated  at  277,430Z., 
with  ^an  estimated  annual  expenditure  of 
16,757/.,  equal  to  8fd.  in  the  pound.  The 
third  division  includes  Walton,  Weybridge, 
Addlestone,  Chertsey,  Upper  and  Lower 
Halliford,  and  Shepperton.  The  estimated 
cost  of  this  division  is  55,411/.,  with  an 
annual  expenditure  of  3,227/.,  equal  to  a rate 
of  4-J  d.  in  the  pound.  It  is  not  intended  to 
make  in  each  division  a complete  system  of 
sewage  disposal,  with  intercepting  - pipes, 
pumping  station,  and  precipitating  - tanks. 
Each  division,  however,  would  have  its  own 
intercepting  sewers  and  pumping  station,  from 
which  the  sewage  from  each  division  would  be 
pumped  to  central  precipitation  works,  where 
the  whole  of  the  unclaritied  sewage  would  be 
treated.  The  scheme  proposes  to  filtrate  the 
effluent  water  through  land  before  it  passes 
into  the  Thames  at  a point  just  below  Tedding- 
ton Lock,  thus  complying  with  the  recom- 
mendations as  to  filtration  made  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Sewage  Disposal.  The  site  for 
the  proposed  precipitation  works  is  on  the 
River  Wey,  near  the  Basingstoke  Canal ; the 
directors  of  which,  it  is  stated,  are  willing 
to  take  a certain  sum  for  the  absolute  freehold 
right  of  the  canal.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  combined  scheme  is  that  instead  of  three 
cast-iron  main  intercepting  pipes  there  would 
be  only  one,  conveying  the  whole  of  the  sewage 
to  the  precipitation  works.  This  combined 
scheme  is  estimated  to  cost  499,153/.,  including 
the  cost  of  the  canal  and  the  land.  The 
annual  expenses  of  maintenance  would  be 
28,971/.  On  a rateable  value  of  all  the  towns 
and  districts  included  in  the  scheme  of  926,241/. 
a rate  of  7£d.  in  the  pound  would  be  sufficient 
for  these  annual  expenses. 


rDHE  House  of  Commons  have  come  to  the 
L same  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
posed Bill  for  constituting  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  a general  opposing  counsel 
against  Water  Supply  Bills  which  we  sug- 
gested two  or  three  weeks  ago, — that  it  is 
no  part  of  the  function  of  the  Board  to 
expend  the  ratepayers’  money  in  such  an 
object.  The  “ Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
(Water  Supply)  Bill”  was  accordingly  thrown 
out  on  the  second  reading  by  a majority  of 
130  against  76. 


IT  has  been  determined  to  erect  a monument 
near  the  entrance  to  Prospect  Park, 
Brooklyn,  in  honour  of  the  soldiers  who  fell  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  Mexican  War, 
and  the  last  Civil  War  in  the  United  States. 
The  model  which  has  been  accepted  is  designed 
by  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  and  the  sculptor 
who  has  been  commissioned  to  execute  the 
work  is  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Ward.  The  height  of 
the  monument,  when  completed,  will  be  about 
80  ft.,  and  it  will  be  constructed  almost 
entirely  of  granite.  The  shaft  forming  the 
principal  portion  of  the  monument  is  to  con- 
sist of  two  granite  drums,  not  less  than  16  ft. 
in  diameter,  standing  together  32  ft.  in  height. 
There  will  be  a base  beneath  them  about  48  ft. 
in  diameter,  erected  upon  a circular  platform 
120  ft.  in  diameter.  The  latter  is  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  a balustrade  with  four  openings, 
approached  from  each  direction  of  the  compass 
by  a flight  of  steps.  The  group  surmounting 
the  central  shaft  will  represent  an  angel  of 
peace,  holding  the  olive  branch  in  her  hand 
and  separating  two  combatants  at  her  feet. 


Beneath,  on  the  exterior  of  the  shaft,  will  be 
inscribed  the  names  of  the  most  important 
battles  in  which  Brooklyn  soldiers  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves.  On  the  base  of  the 
shaft  will  be  bas-reliefs,  illustrating  the  de- 
parture for,  and  return  from,  the  war  ; and  the 
work  executed  by  women  during  the  various 
battles,  as  well  as  the  conflict  between  the 
Monitor  and  Merrimac.  Four  abutting 
pedestals,  each  supporting  an  equestrian  figure, 
are  to  be  placed  around  the  base.  These 
figures  will  represent  Grant,  Washington, 
Scott,  and  Jackson  respectively.  A series  of 
four  oblong  pedestals,  which  are  to  support 
colossal  figures,  will  stand  on  the  chief  plat- 
form, being  partially  enclosed  by  the  balus- 
trade. These  figures  are  intended  to  represent 
a Zouave  resting,  with  his  rifle  betwixt  his 
knees  ; a sailor,  holding  a telescope  in  one 
hand  and  shading  his  eyes  with  the  other 
hand  ; a dismounted  cavalry-man,  kneeling  on 
his  saddle,  his  sabre  broken,  and  armed  with  a 
pistol  ; lastly,  an  artillerj’man,  seated  on  a 
cannon,  and  grasping  a rammer  in  one  hand. 
It  is  calculated  that  the  project  will  occupy  at 
least  five  years  to  accomplish,  whilst  the  cost 
is  estimated  at  between  500,000  and  600,000 
dollars. 


WE  have  received  a second  “monograph 
of  American  Architecture  ” in  the  shape 
of  a portfolio  * of  reproductions  by  the  Helio- 
type Printing  Company  of  a series  of  exterior 
and  interior  photographs  of  “ the  State  Capitol, 
Hartford,  Connecticut,”  of  which  Mr.  Richard 
M.  Upjohn  is  the  architect.  Plans  of  three 
floors  are  added.  The  building  is  a rich  and 
costly  one,  and  appears  to  htive  been  worked 
out  with  care  in  all  the  details  ; but  we  do  not 
find  here  the  genius  and  originality  which 
struck  us  so  much  in  a former  similar  mono- 
graph of  the  Harvard  Law  Schools  by  Mr. 
Richardson.  The  style  is  Gothic,  of  an  effective 
but  unrefined  type.  Ornament  is  overdone 
and  too  lavishly  introduced  ; and  it  is  not 
“ ornament  of  a meek  and  quiet  spirit  ” by  any 
means,  but  very  self-asserting.  Large,  lumpy 
crockets  stick  out  from  little  gablets,  giving 
them  a ragged  outline  ; windows  are  cut  into 
heavy  angular  plate-tracery  ; shafts  are  placed 
standing  far  out  from  the  walls  on  corbels,  and' 
with  very  big  foliated  capitals  to  carry  statues 
which  do  not  appear  to  be  forthcoming.  The- 
design  is  what  English  Gothic  architects  (the 
best  of  them)  would  certainly  regard  as 
vulgar.  If  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  a typical 
modern  Gothic  design  in  the  States,  they  have 
not  caught  the  spirit  of  it  in  those  regions  yet. 
The  plan  is  an  effective  one,  but  seems  very 
lavish  of  space  in  entrance-halls  and  corridors, 
in  comparison  with  the  whole  area  of  the 
building.  As  an  example  of  recent  American- 
architecture,  the  design  is  very  disappointing 
in  comparison  with  its  predecessor  in  the 
“monographs.” 


IN  reference  to  the  Sunderland  Municipal 
Buildings  competition  the  Secretary  of 
the  Northern  Architectural  Association  has 
addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Town. 
Clerk  of  Sunderland  : — 

“ Nexccastle-on-Tyne,  February  10th,  1886. 

I Sir, — The  attention  of  theNorthern  Architectura 
Association  has  been  called  to  an  advertisement  ap- 
pearing in  the  daily  press  inviting  plans  for  the  new 
municipal  buildings. 

They  would  feel  very  much  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  inform  them  if  a professional  assessor  is 
retained  to  adjudge  the  plans  sent  in. 

I enclose  a series  of  recommendations  for  regu- 
lating the  conduct  of  architectural  competitions, 
published  by  this  Association,  which  have  been 
sent  to  and  adopted  by  other  corporations  under 
similar  circumstances. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  lay  it  before- 
the  Town  Council  of  Sunderland,  and  we  hope  they 
may  see  their  way  to  adopt  the  recommendation  in 
this  case. — Yours  faithfully, 

Fbank  W.  Rich,  Hon.  Sec.” 

In  view  of  the  importance  now  attached  by 
architects  to  the  employment  of  professioral 
advice  in  deciding  competitions,  and  the  fact 
that  a large  proportion  of  the  profession  have 
signed  an  undertaking  not  to  compete  except 
on  the  understanding  that  such  advice  will  be 

* Published  by  Messrs.  Tieknor  & Co.  in  Boston,  and 
Messrs.  Triibner  in  London. 
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obtained,  we  think  it  well  to  make  public  the 
fact  that  such  a request  has  been  made  to  the 
promoters  of  the  Sunderland  competition. 

A GOOD  deal  is  expected  of  Borough  Sur- 
veyors in  comparison  with  the  salaries 
offered  them.  We  have  before  us  a circular 
from  the  Corporation  of  Eastbourne  defining  the 
qualifications  and  duties  for  candidates  for  this 
office  under  the  borough.  The  surveyor  must 
“ be  properly  skilled  and  educated  in  the  art 
or  practice  of  building  ” (which  is  it,  an  “ art  ” 
or  a “ practice  ” 1 Probably  they  mean  “ theory 
and  practice  ”) ; he  must  hold  a certificate  from 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  or 
the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  or  “ the 
Institute  of  Sanitary  Engineers”  (sic),  and 
“ devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  duties  of 
his  office,  and  not  engage  in  any  business,  pro- 
fession, or  occupation,  either  for  profit  or  other- 
wise and  he  is  offered  a salary  of  156?.  a year 
and  an  office  (not  a house).  Not  a brilliant 
prospect,  certainly. 


A CORRESPONDENT  sends  us  one  or  two 
notes  as  to  the  results  of  competitions 
without  the  intervention  of  professional  ad- 
visers in  the  case  of  two  recent  Board  School 
competitions.  In  one  case  we  find  architect’s 
estimate,  1,600?. ; lowest  tender,  3,670 ?.  ; total 
final  cost,  about  4,000?.  In  another  case  archi- 
tect’s estimate  4,500?.  to  5,000?. ; lowest  tender, 
8,840?. ; total  cost  after  sundry  law  expenses 
(we  are  not  told  what  these  amounted  to), 
10,130Z.  Avery  practical  form  of  argument 
in  favour  of  employing  professional  advice  in 
the  choice  of  plans. 


THE  Governors  of  the  Charterhouse  have 
appointed  Mr.  R.  H.  Carpenter,  who  is 
an  old  Carthusian,  as  architect  for  whatever 
alterations  are  necessary : an  appointment 
which  is  a guarantee  that  there  will  be  as 
little  as  possible  destruction  of  the  ancient 
work.  Sir  R.  E.  Webster  will  take  charge  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Bill  in  relation 
to  the  powers  of  sale  and  reconstruction  sought 
by  the  Governors. 


MR.  SHAW-LEFEYRE  has  endeavoured  to 
throw  whatever  weight  on  such  a subject 
may  attach  to  his  name  against  the  Institute  of 
Architects’  scheme  for  improving  the  treat- 
ment of  the  site  for  the  War  and  Admiralty 
Offices,  in  a letter  to  the  Times  of  Friday  in 
last  week.  His  objection,  as  stated,  is  solely  on 
the.ground  of  economy.  His  estimate  of  the 
increased  expenditure  which  the  Institute 
scheme  would  involve  is  very  much  over  the 
mark,  as  Mr.  Robins  conclusively  showed  in  a 
subsequent  letter  to  the  same  journal.  That 
Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  is  not  alive  to  the  archi- 
tectural advantages  to  be  gained  might  be 
expected  from  what  he  has  shown  us  of  his 
perceptions  on  that  subject  in  connexion  with 
this  and  other  matters  in  which  he  unfor- 
tunately obtained  far  more  of  his  own  way 
than  was  for  the  architectural  benefit  of 
London.  Any  one  who  could  deliberately 
support  as  adequate  such  a way  of  placing  a 
great  public  building  as  that  proposed  by  the 
Government  for  the  War  and  Admiralty 
Offices  must  be  very  badly  endowed  with 
aesthetic  sense.  It  is  some  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre’s  archi- 
tectural lectures  in  the  Times  in  favour  of  his 
own  ideas  are  now  apparently  to  go  under  his 
own  name. 


The  Architect's  Department,  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  the 
5th  inst.,  the  Clerk  presented  a communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Yulliamy,  the  Superintending 
Architect,  with  reference  to  his  absence  from 
the  office  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his 
health,  requesting,  in  accordance  with  the  Act, 
that  during  his  absence  Mr.  Hebb,  the  Assistant 
Architect,  may  be  appointed  as  his  Deputy  in 
all  matters  connected  with  the  Building  Act 
Office,  and  Mr.  Goddard,  Surveyor  and  Valuer, 
in  all  other  branches  of  the  Department.  This 
was  agreed  to.  We  regret  very  much  to  hear 
of  Mr.  Vulliamy’s  continued  illness. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS* 

Will  the  centenary  exhibition  be  national  or 
international  ? is  the  question  now  suggesting 
itself  to  the  public  and  to  the  Government. 
The  latter  has  opened  some  rather  injudicious 
pourparlers  on  a matter  which  requires  a 
prudence,  tact,  and  adroitness  of  which  French 
diplomacy,  unfortunately,  has  no  longer  the 
secret.  Some  proposals,  made  late  in  the  day, 
have  been  met  by  foreign  Governments  with  a 
reserve  which  is  not  re-assuring.  However  it 
may  turn  out,  it  seems  now  to  be  understood  in 
high  quarters  that  the  time  for  action  has 
arrived ; and  M.  Lockroy,  the  new  Minister  of 
Commerce,  seems  animated  by  abundance  of 
zeal,  of  which  we  shall,  no  doubt,  see  the  first 
result  before  long.  Possibly  by  the  time  these 
lines  appear,  the  Chamber  may  have  already 
formulated  the  law  to  regulate  all  the  financial 
questions  in  regard  to  the  Exhibition  of  1889. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  now  the  candi- 
dature of  M.  Antonin  Proust  for  the  duties  of 
Commissary- General  appears  entirely  put  aside. 
That  political  sinecure  will  be  well  replaced  by 
an  executive  committee,  in  which  M.  Alphand 
will  be  called  on  to  occupy  a prominent  posi- 
tion, a fitting  culmination  of  his  active  and 
useful  career.  A commission  of  control  will  be 
attached  to  that  committee,  and  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris  will  be  called  upon  to  furnish  a 
part  of  the  guaranteed  fund  for  the  work,  about 
eight  million  (francs)  out  of  40  millions ; 
12  millions  will  be  granted  by  the  State,  and  the 
rest  furnished  by  a financial  society.  The 
matter  is,  therefore,  entering  on  a new  phase, 
and  we  shall,  no  doubt,  have  some  further 
information  to  give  in  our  next  letter.  It  now 
only  remains  to  say  that  a petition  has  been 
addressed  to  the  Government  by  a great  number 
of  architects  praying  that  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  the  Exhibition  may  be  open  to 
competition.  This  request,  signed  by  many 
well-known  names,  has  been  laid  before  the 
Ministry  by  M.  Clemenceau.  This  question 
deserves  serious  consideration  if  the  Exhibition 
iB  to  have  a character  of  grandeur  and 
originality  and  to  rise  above  the  ordinary 
commonplace  of  exhibitions,  and  make  us 
forget  the  bad  architectural  taste  of  that  of 
1878. 

To  come  from  this  great  exhibition  to  smaller 
ones  of  immediate  interest,  that  of  the  Water- 
Colour  Painters  is,  as  usual,  the  most  brilliant 
and  the  most  frequented  of  the  smaller  exhibi- 
tions which  are  rife  at  this  time  of  year,  though 
less  so  this  year  than  on  some  previous  occa- 
sions. This  year  there  are  some  new  recruits, 
whose  talent  does  not  make  one  forget  the 
absence  of  so  many  old  members.  De  Neuville 
is  no  more  ; Detaille  and  Cazin  do  not  exhibit ; 
the  infirmities  of  age  have  kept  Eugene  Isabey’s 
pencil  idle.  But  Lamy,  the  valiant  octogenarian, 
is  always  there,  younger  and  abler  than  ever. 
We  may  note  one  or  two  of  the  newcomers; 
M.  Boutel  de  Monvel,  who  imitates  pleasantly 
the  style  of  modern  English  art ; MM.  Framjois 
Flameng,  Gilbert,  Morot,  and  Albert  Besnard, 
an  impressionist  who  employs  all  possible  means, 
good  or  ill,  to  make  us  forget  his  academic 
origin.  We  might  speak  also  of  the  exhibition 
of  the  Mirlitons,  or  that  of  the  Cercle  Volney, 
but  not  with  many  compliments.  This  art  of 
the  club  has  the  serious  fault  of  smothering  a 
few  fine  works  by  real  painters  among  the 
commonplace  efforts  of  amateurs,  who  make  art 
a pastime,  who  are  applauded  by  a kind  of 
fashion,  and  whose  works  remain  at  the  same 
level  year  by  year. 

As  to  the  “ Union  des  Femmes  Peintres  et 
Sculpteurs,”  which  holds  its  annual  exhibition 
at  the  Palais  d’Industrie,  I prefer  to  pass  over 
in  silence  an  exhibition  of  utter  insignificance, 
if  one  excepts  the  marine  paintings  of  Madame 
Lavillette,  a good  enough  painting  by  Madame 
Annie  Ayrton,  and  a pretty  statue  by  Madame 
Leon  Bertaux. 

Formerly,  when  an  eminent  artist  completed 
a work,  he  invited  his  friends  to  advise  and 
criticise  quietly  in  private  before  exposing  it  to 
the  public.  We  have  got  beyond  that  now; 
the  jaded  palate  requires  a more  sensational 
first  exhibition.  Thus  we  had  the  other  day  the 
“private  view”  exhibition  of  a sensational 
painting  of  the  “ death  of  a great  composer,” 
accompanied  by  a concert  of  sacred  music  in- 
tended to  render  more  complete  the  nervous 
impression  on  the  organism  of  the  public. 
Under  a carefully-prepared  half-light  the 


* Deferred  from  last  week  for  want  of  space. 


spectators  seemed  to  see  the  form  of  Mozart 
extended  on  a couch  in  the  pallor  of  death,  while 
from  behind  the  canvass  were  heard  the  strains 
of  his  “ Requiem.”  This  carefully-arranged 
effect  was  too  much  for  more  than  one  fair 
“mondaine,”  whose  lace  handkerchiefs  were 
moistened  with  their  tears.  Was  it  the  musio 
or  the  painting  ? This  attempt  has  been  sue-  i 
ceeded,  at  the  establishment  of  a well-known 
picture-dealer,  by  another  on  a larger  scale,  but 
not  less  carefully  prepared.  We  advance 
through  a series  of  galleries  to  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  where  the  work  is  unveiled  to  the  pious 
gaze  of  the  faithful  in  a mysterious  and 
theatrical  light.  There  will  be  further  develop- 
ments of  this  scenic  contrivance,  no  doubt;  and 
the  good  public  runs  after  it  with  avidity.  It 
is  a suitable  amusement  for  the  Parisian 
“snob,”  whose  name  is  legion,  but  it  is  a char- 
latanism unworthy  of  art.  Munkacsy  has  no 
need  of  this  kind  of  mise  en  scene,  and  why 
select  it  for  his  last  work  especially,  which  is 
certainly  inferior  to  many  preceding  ones  ? The 
principal  figure,  that  of  Mozart,  is  poor  and  ex- 
pressionless ; the  surrounding  figures  are  mere 
commonplaces  copied  from  models.  The 
exaggerated  praise  lavished  on  this  work  only 
draws  attention  to  the  comparative  failure  of  a 
painter  whose  real  powers  we  admire  too  much 
to  pretend  any  great  admiration  of  this  his 
latest  effort. 

We  much  prefer  the  modest  exhibition  of  the 
works  of  a Viennese  landscape-painter,  M.  Otto 
de  Thoren,  in  the  Rue  dela  Paix.  There  is  here 
no  pretension,  but  true  artistic  excellence,  a 
genuine  appreciation  of  nature,  and  some  out- 
door studies  from  animals  executed  with  great 
truthfulness ; and  true  art  can  stand  on  its  own 
merits  without  the  assistance  of  the  picture- 
dealer’s  artifices  of  effect.  1 

While  the  exhibition  of  the  collected  works  of 
Baudry,  which  will  open  in  April,  is  in  prepara- 
tion, there  are  several  candidates  for  the  suc- 
cession to  the  post  held  by  the  great  artist  at 
the  Institut.  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  who  had 
been  named  as  the  successor,  declines  to  come 
forward,  and  the  contest  remains  between  MM. 
Henner,  Gustave  Moreau,  Jules  Lefebvre,  T.  P. 
Laurens,  and  Jules  Breton,  of  whom  the  latter 
has  probably  the  best  chance.  M.  Paul  Dubois, 
the  sculptor,  we  may  here  mention,  has  offered 
to  execute  gratuitously  the  monument  to  1)6 
erected  to  Baudry  at  Pbre  Lachaise,  on  a site 
granted  by  the  municipality. 

Our  permanent  museums,  as  has  been  ob- 
served, have  been  undergoing  important  altera- 
tions. The  enlargement  of  the  Musee  de  Cluny, 
where  one  of  the  courts  has  been  transformed 
into  a gallery  for  glass  exhibits,  is  completed,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  now  Luxembourg  will  be 
opened  to  the  public  thiB  month.  The  placing 
of  the  works  of  art  is  nearly  accomplished,  and 
the  exterior  sculpture  of  the  new  facade  is  in 
process  of  completion,  but  the  work  has  been 
very  long  in  hand.  The  State  adopts  a cautious 
delay  in  matters  of  this  kind ; witness  the  Porte 
St.  Martin,  which  has  for  whole  months  dis- 
appeared behind  scaffolding,  and  of  which  the 
restoration  has  not  yet  commenced.  M.  Asbach 
has,  however,  been  commissioned  to  restore  the 
statue  of  “ The  Rhine.”  That  of  “ Holland,” 
which  has  Buffered  so  much,  has  been  confided 
to  M.  Gaudez.  MM.  Pezieux  and  Desbois  are  to 
occupy  themselves  with  the  groups  of  lions, 
while  M.  Mattieu  Meusnier  will  undertake  the 
bas-reliefs.  All  iB  ready,  and  the  work  might 
be  very  soon  done.  The  Government  might 
take  example  from  the  Railway  Company 
“ De  l’Oue8t,”  which  iB  pushing  on  the  new 
works  at  the  St.  Lazare  Station  with  great 
energy.  There  is  here  a large  building  yard 
in  very  full  occupation ; the  buildings  are  rising 
fast,  and  the  service  to  the  suburbs  should  be 
open  to  the  public  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
The  architects  have,  nevertheless,  encountered 
serious  difficulties.  As  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Opera,  there  is  a subterranean 
piece  of  water  to  contend  against  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Grange  de  Bateli&re ; deep  pits  had 
to  be  dug  and  foundations  carried  down,  for 
which  reason  the  fatjade  to  the  Cour  de  Borne 
has  been  seven  months  in  rising  above  the 
ground.  However,  now  the  old  houses  in  Rue 
St.  Lazare  will  be  soon  demolished,  the.  Rne 
d’ Amsterdam  widened,  and  passengers  arriving 
from  England  will  find,  in  the  very  heart  of 
Paris,  a vast  and  commodious  station  with  a 
terminus  hotel  situated  near  the  promenades, 
the  theatres,  and  other  main  objects  of  interest 
in  Paris.  . , 

The  work  at  the  Pont  Neuf  is  being  earned 
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on  diligently.  All  the  tipper  portions  which 
have  shown  signs  of  weakness  have  now  been 
removed,  and  the  foundations  are  now  being 
dealt  with  by  the  aid  of  caissons.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  month  the  demolition  will  be  com- 
plete, and  the  work  of  reconstruction  will  com- 
mence, which  will  probably  occupy  the  rest  of 
this  year. 

In  the  way  of  new  constructions  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  barracks  for  the  “ sapeurs- 
pompiers,”  which  is  to  be  inaugurated  on  the 
Boulevard  Diderot.  The  organisation  for  fire- 
extinction  in  Paris,  long  in  a very  stationary 
condition,  has  recently  been  the  object  of  much 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  administration, 
which  has  obtained  from  England,  Holland,  and 
the  United  States  information  as  to  the  most 
recent  improvements.  The  barrack  building  is 
a model  of  its  class.  In  the  principal  building, 
intended  for  the  officers,  and  the  facade  of 
which  is  adorned  by  a fine  bas-relief  by  M. 
Roty,  there  is  recorded,  on  a marble  tablet,  the 
list  of  firemen  who  died  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty.  This  list  already  includes  seventeen 
names,  among  them  that  of  the  sapeur  Havard, 
who  was  burned  in  the  conflagration  of  the  Maga- 
sins  du  Printemps,  and  that  of  Colonel  Troide- 
vaux,  who  perished  in  1882,  a victim  to  his 
devotion.  Beside  this  is  the  telegraph -room  com- 
municating with  all  the  postal  telegraph  stations. 
As  soon  as  a fire  is  signalled,  the  telegraphist  has 
only  to  press  a button  and  the  alarm-bells  sound, 
the  doors  of  the  fire-engine  houses  open  auto- 
matically, the  gas  is  turned  up  at  the  same 
moment,  and  the  engine  is  ready  to  start  in  one 
minute.  There  are  special  apparatus  for  en- 
abling the  men  to  slide  from  their  dormitories 
into  the  engine-house,  a high  tower  which 
?erves  for  gymnastic  exercises,  and  a basement 
tvith  wells  attached  where  the  men  are  to  go 
:hrough  a drill  in  the  operations  of  fire-extinction 
md  rescue  of  property.  All  the  details  have  been 
carefully  studied  by  the  architect,  M.  Rousse, 
vho  obtained  the  commission  in  a public  com- 
petition, and  has  given  his  mind  to  the  con- 
nderation  of  all  requirements  and  all  the  recent 
mprovements  in  connexion  with  the  objects  of 
he  service. 

The  bust  of  the  celebrated  historian,  Henri 
•lartin,  was  recently  inaugurated  in  the  Mairie 
!f  Passy.  It  is  the  work  of  M.  Marquet  de 
rasselot,  whose  statue  of  Lamartine,  now  in 
he  founder’s  hands,  will  also  be  erected 
awards  the  end  of  April.  Without  contesting 
ae  honour  paid  to  the  memory  of  Henri  Martin, 
was  going  further  than  necessary  to  re-name 
fter  him  the  “Avenue  de  Trocadero,”  the 
tie  of  which  belonged  properly  to  its  situation, 
hese  changes  of  names  cause  a great  deal  of 
lublic  inconvenience. 

A few  days  before,  a similar  ceremony  took 
lace  at  the  College  of  France  in  honour  of 
laude  Bernard ; and  in  the  last  week  in 
ebruary  was  celebrated  the  centenary  of  Arago. 
he  ultra-republican  section  of  the  municipal 
;rancil  declined  to  take  part  in  this  because 
rago,  when  Mayor  of  Paris  in  1848,  refused  to 
ake  any  compact  with  the  insurrection.  It  is 
1 be  hoped  the  council  will  be  less  severe  in 
3 views  in  regard  to  Admiral  Courbet,  whose 
atue  it  is  proposed  to  erect  in  the  Square 
!;ontholon.  Nevertheless,  if  circumstances  had 
ven  the  gallant  admiral  a military  command 
r 1871,  there  is  no  doubt  he  would  have  em- 
! Dyed  all  the  rigours  of  repression  against 
’ e Communists.  The  execution  of  the  mom> 
ent  to  the  admiral  has  been  confided  to  MM. 
ilgni&re  and  Mercie,  with  the  assistance  of 
» • Pujol  as  architect.  There  is  soon  to  take 
ace  also  the  inauguration  of  the  funeral 
onument  to  Berlioz  at  Pere  Lachaise,  and  (in 
i:  e Parc  de  Monsouris)  that  of  the  fine  work  by 
i . Mercie,  entitled  “ Quand  Meme,”  a repro- 
■ .ction  of  the  original  erected  at  Belfort.  The 
me  artist  is  completing  the  model  for  the 
itue  of  Victor  Masse,  the  composer,  intended 
.’  Morbihan.  It  is  a fine  work  and  a striking 
eness. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  greater  part 
the  busts  which  adorn  the  Institut,  and  are 
;ended  to  perpetuate  the  features  of  eminent 
m who  have  done  honour  to  France.  These 
sts^  are  mostly  below  mediocrity,  and  the 
•ademie  des  Beaux  Arts  has  entrusted  a com- 
ttee  of  artists  with  the  duty  of  weeding  out 
;h  as  are  unsatisfactory  either  in  an  artistic 
nt  of  view  or  as  likenesses. 

There  have  been  fresh  gaps  in  the  artistic 
iks  since  our  last.  We  may  record  specially 

death  of  M.  Emile  Lafon,  pupil  of  Gros  & 
laroche,  two  of  whose  pictures  are  in  the 


Luxembourg,  “ Jesus  disputing  with  the 
Doctors”  and  “John  the  Baptist  recognising 
Jesus.”  Lafon  was  68  years  of  age. 

The  sculptor  Loison,  who  has  also  died 
recently,  was  about  the  same  age.  Born  in 
1820,  he  had  followed  with  success  the  teaching 
of  David  d’ Angers.  Among  his  principal  works 
may  be  cited  “Phryne,”  “Daphnis,”  “ Chloe,” 
“ Pandora,”  “History”  (a  marble  group),  the 
bust  of  Berryer  which  figures  at  the  Institut, 
and  various  statues  in  stone  at  the  churches  of 
La  Trinite,  St.  Ambroise,  &c. 


A RELIC  OF  WREN’S  WORK : LONDON. 

THE  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS. 

**  There  stands  a dome,  majestic  to  the  sight. 

And  sumptuous  arches  bear  its  oval  height ; 

A golden  globe,  placed  high  with  artful  skill. 
Seems  to  the  distant  sight  a gilded  pill.” 

Qarth’s  Dupentary . 

An  enclosed  and  forgotten  fragment  of 
Wren’s  handiwork  has  lately  been  exposed  to 
view.  An  extensive  range  of  new  buildings  is 
in  course  of  construction  along  the  western 
side  of  Warwick-lane.  The  ground  to  be 
covered  lies  between  Warwick- square  and  the 
back  of  Newgate-street.  Between  this  ground 
and  Newgate  Prison  stand  the  foundries  and 
show-rooms  of  Messrs.  J.  Tylor  & Sons.  Their 
principal  block  of  workshops  is  conspicuous 
for  its  high  tower,  which  soars  above  the 
prison  shaft  and  the  Holborn  valley  below. 
Immediately  northwards  of  this  block  are  the 
show-rooms  and  offices,  embodying,  in  parts,  all 
that  is  now  left  of  the  old  College  of  Physi- 
cians. The  eastern  facade  of  this  remaining 
fragment  will  soon  be  again  lost  to  sight.  The 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  derive  their  founda- 
tion from  certain  meetings  which  were  held  at 
his  residence  in  Knightrider-street,  by  Dr.  Lin- 
acre,  physician  to  kings  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  VIII.,  and  the  friend  of  Erasmus, 
Latimer,  and  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  members 
subsequently  migrated  from  Linacre’s  house, 
which  they  had  inherited  under  his  will,  to 
more  commodious  premises  by  Amen-corner, — 
these  ever  memorable  for  the  lectures  that 
Harvey  delivered  therein  upon  his  own  great 
discovery,  and  for  which  he  used  some  prepara- 
tions that  were  religiously  preserved  after  his 
death.  Harvey,  as  did  John  Hunter  in  Leicester- 
fields,  built  for  himself  a museum  adjoining  to 
the  site  of  the  existing  Stationers’  Hall.  But 
the  college,  the  museum,  and  the  earlier 
Stationers’  Hall  were  destroyed  by  the  Great 
Fire.  The  physicians,  having  assembled  during 
the  interval  at  their  President’s  house,  next 
went  to  the  new  College  which  Wren  had  built 
for  them  in  Warwick-lane.  Those  buildings 
(finally  completed  in  1689)  included  a hall, 
dining  - room,  lecture  - theatre,  and  library  ; 
together  with  a large  octangular  porch,  entered 
from  Warwick-lane,  carrying  the  dome  and  its 
golden  ball,  which  Garth  commemorates  in  his 
“Dispensary.”  Pennant  records  that  “on  the 
summit  of  the  centre  ” was  fixed  the  bird  of 
HSsculapius,  — the  admonishing  cock.  The 
amphitheatre  gained  well -deserved  praise  for 
itB  plan  and  proportions,  both  being  admirably 
adapted  to  the  purposes  it  should  serve.  The 
interior  doubtlessly  supplied  to  Hogarth  a back- 
ground of  plate  iv.  of  “ The  Stages  of  Cruelty.”* 
According  to  D.  Loggan’s  print  of  1684,  and 
certain  invitation-tickets  of  later  date,  the 
court’s  western,  and  principal,  side  consisted  of 
two  lofty  stories,  surmounted  by  an  attic-floor. 
Above  the  central  pediment  rose  an  octagon 
tower,  in  two  stages.  This  tower,  with  columns 
at  its  angles,  closely  resembled  that  of  Wren’s 
existing  church  of  St.  Michael  Paternoster 
Royal,  on  College  Hill;  whilst  its  lantern, 
carrying  a vane,  and  the  cock  mentioned  by 
Pennant,  was  like  to  that  of  Wren’s  church  of 
St.  Michael  Bassishaw.  The  relic  of  which  we 
speak  presents,  as  viewed  from  the  east,  the 
two  lofty  stories,  these  being  after  the  Classic 
model,  and  having  no  balustrade.  Of  its  two 
orders  the  upper  is  Composite,  the  lower  is  Ionic. 
The  pilasters,  one  above  the  other,  support 
entablatures.  In  the  middle  intercolumniation 
were  a niche,  and  the  great  doorway,  gained  by 
steps.  The  other  corresponding  spaces  were 
pierced  for  windows.  The  upper  range  of 
single  windows, — high,  narrow,  and  round- 
headed, — have  unusually  large  and  far-pro- 
jecting ornamented  keystones  or  bosses.  The 
windows  below  are  square  : each  of  the  several 

* Originally  sold  in  1761,  price  4s.  the  set.  Hogarth 
had  published,  January  1st,  1760;  the  subjects  of  plates 
iii.  and  iv.  from  wooden  blocks,  on  a larger  scale. 


pairs  is  separated,  vertically,  by  a hanging 
festoon.  The  row  which  corresponds  to  them, 
to  the  west,  forms,  in  part,  a dividing  wall  in 
Messrs.  J . Tylor  & Sons’  premises.  The  fragment 
comprises  three  whole  bays,  or  divisions,  together 
with  a fourth,  which  latter  is  broken.  The  broken 
division  and  the  one  next  thereto  are  slightly 
in  advance  of  the  two  others.  King  Charles  II. ’s 
statue  occupied  the  niche  over  the  door;  Sir 
John  Cutler’s  stood  opposite  to  this  in  the 
western  side  of  the  Warwick  - lane  main 
entrance.  These  two  statues,  of  heroic  pro- 
portions, we  last  saw  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  City  Museum,  Guildhall.  Cutler’s  statue 
possesses  a singular  history.  It  was  voted  for, 
in  1680,  by  the  Fellows,  fervid  with  gratitude 
for  what  they  conceived  to  be  a munificent  gift 
by  Cutler  in  aid  of  the  new  fabric.  At  the 
work’s  completion,  they  borrowed  from  him  an 
additional  sum.  In  1699  Sir  John’s  executors 
made  a demand  for  7,000 1.,  as  including  the 
recognised  loan,  and  the  pretended  donation, — 
but  set  down  for  a debt  in  his  own  books, — with 
interest  charged  upon  both  amounts.  In  the 
result,  Lord  Radnor  and  one  Mr.  Boulter,  the 
executors,  accepted  2,0001.  from  the  College, 
remitting  the  balance.  In  compliment  to 
them,  the  Fellows  did  not  disturb  the  statue, 
but  marked  their  sense  of  Cutler’s  conduct  by 
effacing  the  inscription  which  they  had 
written  beneath  his  figure  : — 

OMNIS  CUTLERI  CEDAT  LABOR  AMPHITHEATRO. 

The  library  was  furnished  with  books  by  Sir 
Thomas  Mayerne,  a native  of  Geneva,  and 
physician  to  JameB  I.  and  Charles  I.  The 
Marquess  of  Dorchester  added  to  Mayerne’ s 
collection.  The  amiable  Sir  Samuel  Garth 
caused  Dryden’s  body  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
College  Hall.  There  it  was  honoured  with  a 
solemn  performance  of  muBic,  previously  to 
the  funeral,  which  was  largely  attended,  in 
West  Minster.  On  June  25th,  1825,  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  who  had  examined  the  remains 
of  King  Charles  I.  at  St.  George’s  Chapel, 
Windsor,  coram  the  Prince  Regent,  delivered 
the  customary  Harveian  oration,  in  Latin,  to 
celebrate  the  opening  on  that  day  of  the  new 
buildings.  These  were  erected  by  Sir  R. 
Smirke,  R.A.,  at  the  corner  of  Pall  Mall  East 
and  Trafalgar  - square.  The  amphitheatre, 
together  with  certain  other  parts  of  the  old 
edifice,  returned  awhile  to  the  base  uses  of 
Newgate  Meat  Market.  The  entrance  gateway 
and  dome  survived  until  about  twenly  years 
since.  In  the  Crace  Collection  are  two  tickets, 
of  dates  1721  and  1725,  inviting  Dr.  Stukeley 
to  a lecture  and  meeting  respectively ; whereon 
the  President,  Thos.  Parkins,  asks  his  “ Excel- 
lency ” to  attend  “ cum  pileo  et  togd.” 


ARCHITECTS’  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  subscribers  and  donors  to  this  society  was 
held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  last  in  the  Meet- 
ing-room of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  Ewan  Christian, 
President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  White,  the  Honorary  Secretary, 
read  the  annual  report,  which  stated  that  the 
Council,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  had 
held  five  meetings,  at  which  they  had  dis- 
tributed the  sum  of  5801.  5s.  among  thirty-four 
persons, — identically  the  same  number  as  in 
1884-85,  — and  had  paid  one  pension  of  201. 
The  Council  were  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that 
the  number  of  annual  subscriptions  to  the 
Society  had  increased,  though  the  amount 
received  in  donations  (which  were  carried  in- 
variably to  the  capital  account,  and,  in  due 
course,  invested)  was  less  than  it  had  been  for 
the  last  six  years,  partly  because  of  the  absence 
of  legacies  such  as  those  which  were  bequeathed 
to  the  Society  in  1880,  1883,  and  1S84,  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Nash,  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  and  Mr.  David 
Mocatta.  The  contributions  from  Corporations  or 
Societies  had  been  few,  namely,  twenty  guineas 
from  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Carpenters 
(which  was  a renewal  of  their  gift,  to  a similar 
amount,  of  the  preceding  year)  ; ten  guineas 
from  the  Architectural  Association  of  London  ; 
ten  guineas  from  the  Nottingham  Architectural 
Association ; and,  as  in  former  years,  the  income 
of  the  small  charitable  fund  pertaining  to  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  had  been 
paid  to  the  Society’s  account.  A desire  to  see 
the  funded  property  of  the  Society  increased 
was  still  evinced  by  a few  benefactors.  At  the 
present  time  it  consisted  of  a sum  of  4,2001. 
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London  and  North-Western  Railway  Four  per 
Cent.  Debenture  Stock,  and  a sum  of  1,500/. 
New  Three  per  Cent.  Stock,  which  together 
represented  a total  double  that  of  a few  years 
ago,  the  increase  being  mainly  due  to  the  initia- 
tion of  Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  and  the 
exertions  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt,  aided  by 
Mr.  George  Mair,  the  late  Treasurer  of  the 
Society.  Some  months  ago  Mr.  Godwin  again 
urged  upon  the  executive  officers  of  the  Society 
the  paramount  necessity  of  raising  the  Society’s 
capital  to  10,000/.,  and  he  offered  to  present 
100/.  to  the  fund  with  the  view  to  twenty-five 
other  donors  each  presenting  or  collecting  a 
like  amount.  Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  the 
present  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  also  offered 
a contribution  of  100/.,  and  he  had  accepted,  at 
Mr.  Godwin’s  wish,  the  difficult  task  of  devising 
some  scheme  whereby  the  generous  intention 
of  the  latter  might  be  fulfilled.  The  time,  how- 
ever, was  not  favourable  to  such  work, — to  even 
a labour  of  love  such  as  Mr.  Godwin  proposed, 

— and  the  Council  were  of  opinion  that  it  might 
be  advisable  to  wait  until  the  calamitous  de- 
pression of  trade  and  want  of  confidence  in 
business  affairs  had  passed  away  or  abated. 
Since  the  last  annual  meeting,  the  honorary 
secretaries  of  other  provincial  societies  had 
■followed  the  excellent  example  of  Mr.  Holden, 

•of  Manchester,  and  had  prepared  circulars  to 
the  various  architects  in  their  several  localities, 
pointing  out  the  advantages  of  the  Society 
and  the  pressing  need  of  increasing  its  funds. 
At  present  the  Council  were  not  able  to  report 
as  to  the  results  of  those  efforts.  The  Society 
had  a powerful  claim  on  provincial  architects, 
inasmuch  as  a large  proportion  of  the  applicants 
for  relief  were  from  the  provinces.  Ab  an  in- 
stance of  this,  out  of  nine  applications  con- 
sidered by  the  Council  that  day,  the  majority 
were  country  cases. 

The  income  account  and  balance-sheet  for  the 
year  ended  31st  December,  1885,  duly  certified 
b>y  the  auditors  (Messrs.  George  Scamell  and 
Hugh  Me  Lachlan),  were  presented  with  the 
report.  They  showed  that  the  total  receipts 
during  the  year  1885  were  6321.  11a.  lid.,  in- 
cluding 64/.  brought  forward  from  last  account, 
206/.  received  in  dividends,  and  360/.  received 
in  subscriptions.  The  disbursements  included 
payment  of  one  pension,  20/. ; 580Z.  paid  to 
applicants  for  relief;  and  28/.  9s.  working  ex- 
penses, leaving  a balance  to  be  carried  for- 
ward of  3Z.  17s.  lid.  on  income  account,  a 
"balance  of  36/.  15s.  8d.  remaining  at  the 
bankers. 

Professor  Hayter  Lewis,  Honorary  Treasurer, 
in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
balance-sheet,  said  it  was  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Society  was  not  at  present  receiving  so  large 
a measure  of  support  from  provincial  architects 
as  could  be  wished,  but  in  other  respects  he 
thought  the  Society  might  be  congratulated  on 
having  maintained  its  position  fairly  well,  and 
on  its  subscription  showing  a slight  increase, 
notwithstanding  that  the  present  time  of  de- 
pression was  seriously  affecting  the  income  of 
many  charitable  institutions. 

Mr.  E.  N.  Clifton  seconded  the  motion. 

The  Chairman,  before  putting  the  motion  to 
the  meeting,  said  the  most  satisfactory  feature 
•of  the  report  was  the  increase  in  the  annual 
subscription,  slight  though  it  might  be,  for  it 
betokened  a continued  and  a lively  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Society.  It  behoved  every 
architect  to  do  something  to  help  so  deserving 
a Society.  However  prosperous  a man  might 
-be,  however  lucrative  a practice  he  might  enjoy, 
he  or  his  family  might  come  to  want  the  aid 
which  the  Society  could  afford.  He  regretted 
to  say  that  two  recent  applications  for  relief 
were  on  behalf  of  the  families  of  men  who  had 
made  way  in  their  profession  and  had  done  a 
great  deal  of  work.  He  was  sorry  to  see  that, 
while  the  architects  of  some  provincial  towns 
were  doing  their  best  to  help  the  Society,  there 
was  one  large  town  where  there  was  always  a 
great  deal  of  work  going  on,  and  where  archi- 
tects were  numerous,  and  yet  the  Society  only 
received  a solitary  guinea  from  that  town. 
That  was  not  as  it  should  be.  After  mentioning 
a suggestion  that  he  made  a few  years  ago  to 
the  Council  of  the  Society, — to  the  effect  that 
every  architect  who  takes  pupils  should,  so  to 
speak,  send  tithes  of  each  premium  to  the 
Architects’  Benevolent  Society  as  some  repara- 
tion for  being  the  means  of  introducing  new 
members  into  the  profession, — the  chairman 
referred  to  Mr.  Godwin’s  offer,  mentioned  in 
the  report,  and  which  he  hoped  would  meet 
with  adequate  response. 


The  motion  was  then  put,  and  carried  unani- 
mously. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  retiring 
members  of  council,  viz.  : — Messrs.  T.  G.  Jack- 
son,  M.A.,  E.  C.  Robins,  F.S.A.,  Prof.  Roger 
Smith,  Mr.  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  and  Mr.  E.  N. 
Clifton ; and  to  the  auditors.  To  fill  the 
vacancies  caused  by  the  retirement  of  members 
of  counci',  and  by  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Good, 
the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously 
elected,  viz.  : — Messrs.  T.  M.  Rickman,  Geo. 
Scamell,  Lewis  H.  Isaacs,  M.P.,  W.  Grellier, 
C.  R.  Pink  (President,  Architectural  Associa- 
tion), and  Banister  Fletcher,  M.P.  In  case 
any  two  of  these  gentlemen  were  unable  to 
serve,  Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcett,  of  Cambridge,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Wells,  were  nominated  as  alterna- 
tive members.  The  President,  Hon.  Treasurer, 
and  Hon.  Secretary  were  re-elected  ; and 
Messrs.  C.  F.  Hayward,  F.S.A.,  and  W.  Hilton 
Nash  were  elected  auditors  for  the  current 
year. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects  for  office  accommodation,  &c. ; 
to  the  Honorary  Secretary ; and  to  the  Chair- 
man. In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  it  was 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Scamell  that  the  working 
expenses  of  the  Society  averaged  less  than  three 
per  cent,  of  its  total  receipts, — a result,  he  said, 
which  probably  could  not  be  shown  by  any 
other  charitable  society. 


STUDENTS’  DRAWINGS  AT  THE 
INSTITUTE. 

Following  upon  a disappointing  competition 
this  year  for  the  Pugin  Studentship,  which  was 
by  many  attributed  to  a growing  taste  among 
students  for  other  than  purely  Gothic  art,  comes 
an  equally  disappointing  exhibition  of  drawings 
in  connexion  with  the  Tite  Prize,  which  would 
seem  to  show  that,  if  Gothic  is  beginning  to  be 
neglected,  at  least  the  purer  Classic  styles  have 
not  yet  taken  its  place.  We  think  that  from 
several  points  of  view  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  judges  awarded  the  Tite  Prize  at  all,  unless 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  only  in  very  rare 
cases  indeed  is  it  to  be  withheld.  Besides  depre- 
ciating the  value  of  the  prize  to  other  winners 
in  other  years,  who  have  sometimes  received 
it,  and  it  may  be  hoped  will  often  receive  it, 
for  really  first-rate  work,  it  will  seem  to  many  at 
any  rate  of  those  who  were  not  present  at  the 
meeting  on  Monday  week  to  Bet  the  stamp  of 
the  Institute’s  approval  upon  a class  of  archi- 
tectural design  which  can  only  be  described,  at 
best,  as  good  commonplace. 

Whatever  may  be  said,  however,  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  design  “ Medicine,”  by  Mr.  B.  P. 
Shires,  of  York,  the  plan  is  excellent,  and  showB 
not  only  considerable  study  and  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  a medical  school,  but  great 
care  and  no  little  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  a 
rather  complicated  building;  the  elevation  of 
the  front  looks  better  than  the  perspective,  but 
we  should  like  to  see  the  central  feature 
omitted. 

“ Spes,”  placed  second,  appeared  to  have 
good  plans,  but  they  were  hung  too  high  to  be 
fairly  seen ; the  detail  is  a little  purer  than 
that  of  “ Medicine,”  but  the  design  could  hardly 
be  judged  by  the  terribly  hurried  ink  perspective. 
“ Doric,”  which  was  awarded  a certificate  of 
honour,  showed  a design  in  really  good  Italian 
style,  pure  in  detail  and  correct  in  arrange- 
ment, but,  unfortunately,  the  author  had 
“come  altogether  to  grief”  in  his  plans. 
Among  the  rest  we  noticed  “ Hygeia’s  ” clever 
effort  in  the  Palladian  style, — as  to  plan  and 
grouping  as  well  as  detail, — a good  and  useful 
study,  but  unfinished,  and  without  a chance  of 
success  in  these  days  when  Science  is  the  master 
and  would  not  put  up  with  such  a dissecting- 
room  as  “ Hygeia  ” provides,  for  any  artistic 
consideration  whatever. 

The  competition  for  the  Soane  Medallion  was 
well  up  to  the  average ; it  is  only  a little  sur- 
prising that  with  such  an  attractive  subject 
more  cannot  be  said.  Mr.  A.  Needham  Wilson, 
who  takes  the  Medallion,  has  a very  effective 
set  of  drawings,  executed  with  great  care  both 
as  regards  drawing  and  the  more  important 
points  of  planning  and  design.  As  in  all  the 
other  really  good  designs,  the  nave  and  chancel 
are  of  the  same  width.  A heavy-looking  but 
effective  tower,  which  stands  over  the  north 
chancel  aisle  on  rather  inadequate  supports,  is 
shown  in  sharp  perspective,  as  seen  in  a narrow 
street,  in  a beautifully-executed  drawing,  which 
was  carefully  hung  at  Conduit-street  with  the 


top  of  the  vane  on  a level  with  the  eye,  or  a 
little  lower.  It  must  be  confessed  that  styles 
are  rather  unhappily  mingled  in  this  design, — 
most  of  the  constructional,  and  many  of  the 
decorative,  arches  are  of  the  blunt,  stilted  form 
peculiar  to  Early  French  work,  while  the 
tracery  and  canopies  over  the  statues  are  of 
English  fourteenth-century  character.  The 
design  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Curry,  placed  second,  is 
cleverly  planned  to  make  the  most  of  the  site. 
The  most  striking  feature  is  the  open  cloister 
connecting  the  porch  and  transept  on  the  street 
side.  There  is  a central  tower,  and  a morning 
chapel  with  a double  curved  end,  which 
developes  rather  an  ugly  form  in  the  roof. 
The  drawing  is  effective. 

Mr.  Bidlake,  who  was  awarded  a medal  of 
merit,  has  produced  a design  which  shows 
certainly  more  knowledge  and,  probably,  more 
power,  than  any  of  the  others.  We  should 
much  like  to  have  seen  what  he  could  have 
done  with  more  time  and  care.  Mr.  Schultz 
(certificate  of  honour)  has  attempted  a central 
octagon  plan  and  a design  in  a not  very  happy 
rendering  of  the  late  brick  Gothic  style  of  the 
North  German  or  Dutch  churches,  with  an 
“onion”  dome.  There  were  two  other  designs 
shown  with  central  domes,  neither  of  which 
calls  for  much  remark.  The  design  “Angelus” 
showed  a fine  open  plan  inside  and  an  effectively 
piled  up  group  outside,  but  we  cannot  com- 
mend its  style  and  detail. 

As  is  often  the  case,  the  competition  for  the 
Silver  Medal  for  measured  drawings  produced 
the  best  work  of  its  kind.  Architectural  draw- 
ing has  now  been  brought  to  such  perfection 
that,  among  the  best  draughtsmen,  the  choice 
of  a good  subject,  and  plenty  of  time  to 
finish  the  drawings  with  due  care,  become 
very  important  elements  of  success,  and  but 
for  these  elements  we  believe  the  judges  would 
this  year  have  had  a far  harder  task  than  fell  to 
them.  Mr.  E.  H.  Sedding’s  drawings  of  St. 
Magnus,  London  Bridge,  and  of  Grantham 
Church,  Lincolnshire;  Mr.  A.  B.  Mitchell’s,  of 
Layer  Marney  Towers,  Essex  ; Mr.  E.  L. 
Conder’8,  of  Long  Melford  Church;  and  Mr. 
S.  H.  Barnsley’s  of  Old  Cleeve  Abbey,  are  all 
first-rate  specimens  of  drawing;  but  perhaps 
the  detail  of  the  Ionic  capital  of  St.  Magnus 
Church  is  quite  the  finest  piece  of  work  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  yet  seen  at  Conduit-street. 

The  Grissell  Gold  Medal  only  attracted  one 
competitor,  Mr.  A.  A.  Cox,  who  has  produced 
an  octagonal  iron  roof,  of  somewhat  novel  con- 
struction, standing,  as  far  as  we  could  judge 
on  a hasty  view,  on  rather  inadequate  piers. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse’s 
and  Mr.  Oldrieve’s  essays  well  deserved  the 
prizes  awarded  them. 


FREE  LECTURES  TO  ARTISANS  AT 
CARPENTERS’  HALL. 

A GOSSIP  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  BUILDING 
MATERIALS. 

The  third  of  the  present  series  of  free 
lectures  to  artisans  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Carpenters’  Company,  was  delivered  on  the  3rd 
inst.,  by  Profpssor  Kerr,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  was 
entitled  “ A Gossip  on  the  Philosophy  of  Build- 
ing Materials.” 

Professor  Kerr  said  he  wished  to  take  his 
hearers  a little  below  the  surface  of  things, 
■even  in  so  humble  a matter  as  building  mate- 
rials, and  to  ask  in  the  first  instance  how  far 
they  supposed  Nature  or  Providence  had  under- 
taken to  supply  them  with  these  materials? 
Many  might  answer  off-hand  “ altogether,  but 
he  was  prepared,  on  the  contrary,  to  advance 
the  doctrine  that  nature  did  not  profess  to  supply 
them  at  all.  One  of  his  objects,  therefore,  was 
to  satisfy  his  audience  that  enterprise  in  the 
direction  of  the  invention  of  building  materials 
was  a thing  to  be  considered  with  the  utmost 
interest.  A friend  of  his,  very  learned  in  the 
science  of  geology,  found  himself  a few  years 
ago  in  the  company  of  a Scottish  divine  of  the 
usual  orthodox  type,  a pleasant  man,  but  one 
with  very  confirmed  opinions.  The  conversa- 
tion having  turned  upon  the  antiquity  of  the 
globe,  the  geologist  found  the  ecclesiastic  was 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  this  earth  was  suddenly 
made  out  of  nothing  by  an  omnipotent  power, 
exactly  4,004  years  before  the  commencement 
of  our  era.  The  geologist,  who  held  a very  dif- 
ferent opinion,  asked  the  c ergyman  how  he  could 
account  for  the  existence  of  the  fossils  found  deep 
fiown  in  the  stone.  The  reply  was  that  they 
were  not  fossils  at  all,  but  that  the  devil  a 
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put  them  there  for  the  express  purpose  of 
deceiving  people  like  the  interrogator.  Now 
he  (the  speaker)  hoped  they  had  got  a little 
beyond  that  stage  of  belief,  and  he  would  first 
ask  them  to  consider  what  stone  was.  Granite 
was  a compound  of  broken  grains  of  quartz, 
feldspar,  and  mica,  which  had  somehow  reached 
the  surface  of  the  globe  boiling  hot,  as  it  might 
now  be  found  not  many  miles  below  the  floor  of 
Carpenters’  Hall.  Sandstone,  again,  was  a de- 
posit of  those  grains  which  were  washed  down 
from  the  summits  of  the  mountains  by  denuda- 
tion, canned  down  the  rivers,  and  deposited  and 
-compressed  long  ago.  As  to  limestone,  if  they 
looked  into  the  deep  sea  they  would  find  the 
water  charged  to  the  full  with  myriads  of  little 
shells  whose  inhabitants  had  fulfilled  their 
destiny  and  died,  and  which  were  falling  through 
mile  after  mile  of  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and 
forming  limestone  at  the  bottom.  These 
were  materials  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
say  that  nature  had  provided.  He  would  take 
another  case,  that  of  timber.  The  tree  was 
not  grown  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  timber, 
but  in  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  lasting  its 
day,  dying  when  it  had  fulfilled  its  purpose, 
and  being  converted  into  coal.  These  were  the 
natural  materials,  but  he  would  take  another, 
viz.,  brick.  Nature  did  not  supply  them  with 
brick,  but  only  with  mud  or  clay.  How  much 
more  available  a material  was  brick  than 
stone  ! For  instance,  most  of  them  know  what 
“bond”  meant,  and  how  brick  fulfilled  that  con- 
dition. Terra-cotta  and  pottery  were  still  more 
osefnl,  so  to  speak,  and  altogether  artificial. 
He  would  also  refer  to  the  most  entirely  and 
unreservedly  artificial  of  all  materials,  viz., 
iron,  and  to  artificial  stone  for  grindstones, 
[which  beat  everything  else  in  its  special  line. 
iThe  fact,  therefore,  was  simply  this,  that 
natural  materials  had  to  be  adapted,  and  those 
materials  which  were  not  so  adapted  had  to  be 
•created ; therefore,  there  was  great  scope  for 
the  invention  of  man  in  the  legitimate  enter- 
prise of  inventing  artificial  materials  to  corre- 
spond with  the  artificial  purposes  of  building. 
The  countries  of  the  world  might  be  divided 
into  the  two  categories  of  stone  and  clay 
countries,  and  out  of  this  arose  the  first  great 
distinction  in  regard  to  building.  In  all  pro- 
bability  brick  was  used  before  stone,  except 
where  Btone  walls  of  a very  rude  kind  would 
necessarily  be  used  in  a stone  country  ; but  it 
was  remarkable  that  the  earliest  known  use  of 
Jtone  in  anything  like  ordinary  building  was  its 
ise  in  enormous  masses.  Rude  and  rough  small 
I rubble  stone  might  have  been  used  at  first, 
when  better  was  not  to  be  had,  and  when  the 
Ukill  of  the  workman  was  primitive  indeed; 
nit  it  was  a remarkable  thing  that  the  most 
ancient  remains  of  stone  building  were  com- 
posed of  stones  of  the  largest  size.  This 
(Drought  him  to  the  distinction  between  Egypt 
,nd  Assyria,  as  the  representatives  of  the  two 
1 ival  civilisations  of  antiquity.  Egypt  was 
1,  stone  country,  Assyria  a clay  country, 
o that  whereas  the  remains  of  Egyptian 
buildings  were  in  existence  at  the  pre- 
ent  day,  those  of  Assyria  had  wholly  dis- 
appeared, except  some  pieces  of  sculpture  which 
ad  doubtless  been  brought  from  a distance, 
'his  also  reminded  him  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween London  and  Paris.  No  one  of  his  age 
could  now  pass  through  the  streets  of  London 

- uthout  being  struck  by  the  enormous  progress 
[ ffiich  had  been  made  in  building  within  the 

- ist  thirty  years.  Still,  though  stone  had  been 
largely  used,  London  could  not  attempt  to  vie 

rith  Paris.  The  existence  of  the  beautiful 
■ cone  underneath  the  city  of  Paris  might  have 
ad  something  to  do  with  the  peculiar  grace  and 
s iegance  of  Parisian  artistic  sensibility.  But, 
t all  events,  there  was  a clear  manifestation  of 
le  distinction  between  the  clay  basin  of  the 
hames  and  the  stone  quarry  of  Paris.  Turn- 
< ig  to  timber  countries,  it  seemed  probable  that 
ood  building  was  in  every  case  first  mani- 
t isted  in  timber.  The  Greek  temples  in  their 
: 3sign  pointed  distinctly  to  a timber  origin, 
hile  Solomon’s  Temple  appeared  to  have  been 
ainly  built  of  wood.  One  of  the  most  re- 
arkable  peculiarities  of  ancient  times  was  that 
‘ massed  labour.  The  division  of  labour  nowa- 
lys  gave  to  every  man  his  own  province,  and 
ie  result  of  combination  was  the  production  of 
ich  works  as  we  were  familiar  with.  But 
hen  we  saw  the  great  works  of  primitive 
itiquity,  it  was  difficult  at  first  to  under- 
and how  such  enormous  masses  of  stone 
aild  have  been  moved  and  placed.  The 
iswer  was  always  the  same, — it  was  done  by 


massed  labour.  Turning  to  stone,  he  had 
already  explained  what  granite,  sandstone,  and 
limestone  were.  Magnesian  limestone  was 
rendered  partly  crystalline  by  the  accidental 
passage  of  a stream  of  volcanic  heat  in  the 
formation  of  the  stone,  and  that  reminded  him 
of  the  story  of  the  stone  used  in  the  erection 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  For  this  purpose 
it  was  determined  to  employ  the  best  stone  to 
be  found  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Portland 
stone,  as  they  knew,  was  a very  good  stone,  but 
it  had  one  remarkable  and  sei'ious  defect, — on 
one  side  it  became  blackened  with  the  London 
soot,  while  on  the  other  side  it  was  blanched 
with  wind  and  rain,  the  two  effects  being  in 
most  dismal  contrast.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined to  discover  a fitter  material,  and  a Royal 
Commission  was  sent  all  over  the  three  king- 
doms to  examine  the  different  stones.  They 
did  their  work  well,  and  at  Southwell,  in  Notting- 
hamshire, found  a church  of  the  Norman  age, 
with  its  carvings  as  clean  cut  as  if  done  the 
year  before.  This  stone  was  carefully  examined, 
and  found  to  be  the  Mansfield  Woodhouse  stone, 
which  the  Commission  determined  should  be 
used.  No  pains,  however,  were  taken  to  inquire 
whether  there  was  enough  of  it ; so,  by  the 
time  the  basement  had  been  built  the  supply  of 
stone  gave  out.  They  next  found  the  Anston 
stone,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  a stone 
partly  made  crystalline  by  a stream  of  heat 
passing  through  a certain  portion  of  the  quarry, 
the  crystalline  and  non-crystalline  stone  being 
quite  indistinguishable.  ThiB  was  quarried, 
and  sent  up  to  London.  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith,  a 
well-known  mason  in  Titchfield-street,  was  one 
of  the  commissioners,  and  was  appointed  to 
examine  the  stone  as  it  arrived,  but  by  reason 
of  some  difficulty  in  the  matter  of  his  re- 
muneration, he  naturally  declined  to  serve. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  stones  came  in 
without  being  checked,  and  the  result  was  that 
those  which  were  non-crystalline  were  the  stones 
which  had  decayed.  Out  of  this  decay  arose 
the  idea  of  stone-preservatives.  A great  many 
people  were  permitted  to  apply  their  nostrums 
to  the  face  of  the  building,  and  it  was  well 
understood  that  the  one  object  of  a stone 
preservative  was  to  keep  out  the  wet.  Let 
them  consider  for  a moment  where  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  stood.  For  the  sake  of  being 
placed  over  a perfectly  useless  and  purely 
traditional  place,  called  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel, 
the  building  was  put  on  the  bank  of  a dirty 
river,  opposite  the  filthiest  manufactories  that 
could  possibly  be  devised,  generating  gaRes 
directly  destructive  of  stone.  These  gases 
were  suspended  over  the  river  in  the  fogs,  or 
blown  straight  against  the  beautifully  carved 
surfaces,  and  carried  with  the  wet  into  the 
stone,  with  the  most  lamentable  results.  If 
the  moisture  could  be  kept  out,  so  would  the 
destructive  gases,  and  for  this  purpose  some  of 
the  inventors  used  such  things  as  boiled  oil 
and  shellac,  but  none  of  them  were  good  for 
anything.  One  invention,  however,  was 
brought  out,  which  he  was  sorry  had  not  been 
more  successful  in  this  country  : he  referred  to 
Ransome’s  preservative,  one  of  the  most  ad- 
mirable of  scientific  contrivances.  Iiansome 
conceived  the  idea  of  forming  silicate  of  lime 
inside  the  stone ; he  first  washed  it  over  with 
silicate  of  soda,  and  after  allowing  it  to  settle 
into  the  substance  of  the  stone,  he  applied 
chloride  of  lime  in  the  same  way.  A chemical 
combination  was  the  result,  silicate  of  lime 
being  produced  within  the  stone,  and  common 
salt  thrown  out  in  small  quantity.  Ransome’s 
artificial  stone  was  still  more  ingenious,  be- 
cause it  was  the  practical  application  of  the 
idea.  Here  any  sand,  provided  it  was  clean, 
was  mixed  into  a paste  with  silicate  of  soda. 
When  made  up  and  moulded  under  pressure,  it 
was  submitted  to  the  action  of  chloride  of  lime; 
a cross-combination  ensued,  and  without  the 
application  of  heat  or  anything  else,  silicate  of 
lime  was  formed  within,  bo  as  to  constitute 
the  sand  an  artificial  and  perfect  sandstone,  the 
chloride  of  sodium  being  washed  out.  Thus  was 
produced  a perfect  material  wholly  artificial, 
and  even  better  than  natural  stone.  Owing 
to  our  prejudices,  however,  Ransome’s  invention 
had  not  been  a success  in  England,  though  he 
understood  it  had  been  more  successful  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Our  prejudices  now 
were  artistic,  and  we  abhorred  shams,  but  he 
could  not  help  being  sorry  that  so  meritorious 
an  inventor  should  have  cause  for  complaint  as 
to  the  reception  of  his  brilliant  invention. 
Dealing  with  brick,  the  first  mention  of  any- 
thing like  good  bricks  was  in  connexion 


with  the  Tower  of  Babel.  In  early  brick- 
work there  was  a rivalry  between  the 
sun-dried  and  the  fire-burned  brick.  The  sun- 
dried  was  similar  to  clay-lump,  and  was  a very 
good  material  so  long  as  the  wet  did  not  get  at 
it.  The  bricks  made  by  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
were  sun-dried,  the  clay  being  mixed  with 
just  so  much  straw  as  would  give  bond  to 
the  bricks.  In  cutting  a brick  two  things 
had  to  be  considered ; in  the  first  place, 
it  must  be  a soft  brick,  and,  in  the  next  place, 
the  cutting  would  remove  the  protecting  sur- 
face, thus  rendertng  it  a bad  and  rotten 
material.  It  also  seemed  a pity  that  ro  much 
ingenuity  should  be  wasted  for  the  mere 
whimsy  of  the  moment,  in  the  imitation 
of  Dutch  architecture,  when  we  could  do  so 
much  better  with  our  own.  In  endeavouring 
to  improve  anything  in  this  world,  as  regards 
the  eye,  a price  had  invariably  to  be  paid  in  the 
disturbance  of  substantiality.  The  best  brick 
facing  was  plain  selected  stocks,  and  the  moi’e 
they  were  chosen  for  beauty  of  effect,  the  more 
waB  this  obtained  at  the  sacrifice  of  substan- 
tiality. Glazed  bricks  were  not  liked  for 
facing,  but  was  it  not  possible  to  glaze  or  semi- 
glaze  a brick  or  stone  ? Any  one  who  could 
in  vent  a glaze  which  would  not  require  heat, 
but  would  still  keep  out  the  weather,  would,  he 
believed,  make  a fortune.  Our  brickwork  was 
dirty,  and  we  would  not  fall  into  the  good 
French  habit  of  giving  the  houses  a wash  down 
once  a year.  As  to  mortar,  the  earliest  build- 
ings of  any  magnitude  were  built  of  great  masses 
of  stone  without  mortar.  The  first  mortar  was 
tempered  clay, — unburned  brick  and  common 
clay  making  a good  wall  of  its  kind  in  the  East. 
The  next  mortar  seemed  to  have  been  burned 
brick  and  asphalte.  The  theory  of  lime  mortar 
was  that  it  consisted  of  lime  and  sand, — an  arti- 
ficial stone,  like  concrete,  composed  of  sand  with 
a minimum  of  lime  and  water.  The  sharper  the 
sand,  the  better  the  mortar ; the  strength  of 
the  mortar  was  in  the  sand,  and  therefore  the 
theory  of  perfect  mortar  was  that  it  should  be 
composed  of  grains  firmly  dovetailed  together, 
with  just  enough  of  lime  to  fill  the  interstices, 
and  no  more.  Mortar  made  without  sand  had 
no  strength  ; and  the  question  of  the  minim  urn 
of  water  was  a vital  one.  The  water  had  to 
dry  out,  thus  leaving  th9  spaces  empty,  so 
that  the  more  water  that  was  put  in,  the  less 
solid  was  the  artificial  stone  which  the  mortar 
constituted.  Timber  was  a natural  and  very 
crude  material,  of  fibrous  and  at  the  same  time 
multitubular  structure.  This  required  to  be 
seasoned.  The  tree  was  felled  at  a time  when 
the  sap  was  at  its  lowest,  cut  into  logs,  and 
kept  in  running  water,  so  as  to  wash  out  the 
sap,  which  was  albuminous.  When  this  was 
done  the  tubes  which  contained  the  sap  con- 
tracted, and  so  resulted  the  shrinkage  of  the 
timber.  This  was  a material  which,  on 
the  face  of  it,  ought  to  be  improved  on, 
and  nature  insisted  upon  this  being  dis- 
covered sooner  or  later.  Indeed,  the  purposes 
of  building  were  wholly  artificial,  and  no  mate- 
rial was  supplied  upon  the  responsibility  of 
nature,  but  upon  tho  responsibility  of  man,  who 
was  expected  to  improve  it  iu  the  course 
of  ages.  Iron,  again,  was  a material  as 
absolutely  artificial  as  if  it  were  had  from 
another  planet.  To  the  ore  (which  looked  very 
unlike  a built  girder)  was  added  a flux 
which  produced  slag,  the  result  being  pig-iron, 
and  here  was  artificiality  of  an  extreme  charac- 
ter already.  The  pig-iron  was  then  re- melted 
and  became  cast-iron,  a most  valuable  material 
of  a granular  texture,  but  at  the  same  time 
somewhat  treacherous,  acquiring  in  the  process 
of  cooling  accidental  fractures  and  air-holes  in 
the  interior,  which  no  amount  of  inspection  short 
of  testing  would  discover.  Malleable  iron  was  still 
more  artificial,  being  refined  and  submitted  to  the 
blows  of  the  hammer.  The  pig  was  a granular 
material,  but  when  refined  it  seemed  to  lose 
this  character,  and  under  the  roller  or  the 
hammer  acquired  fibre  in  the  direction  of  the 
pressure,  so  that  the  identity  of  character 
with  cast  iron  was  entirely  gone.  By  repeat- 
ing the  process  the  iron  became  more  and  more 
fibrous,  until  an  iron  tube  could  now  be  bent 
by  the  pliers  into  a spiral  of  2 inches  in 
diameter.  Rolled  iron  was  even  more  arti- 
ficial, when  they  looked  at  a built  girder,  and 
considered  that  it  was  just  as  if  it  had  been  cut 
out  of  paper  with  a pair  of  scissors : they 
would  agree  that  the  extreme  limit  of  artificial 
material  had  been  reached  by  the  persevering 
ingenuity  of  man.  And  here  they  would 
observe  that  the  more  the  artificiality,  the 
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more  the  reliability  of  the  material.  The  weak 
point  of  iron  was  its  liability  to  rust.  Iron 
oxided  like  anything  else  by  reason  of  its 
contact  with  air,  and  conld  only  be  protected 
by  being  galvanised  or  painted.  Galvanising 
was  originally  done  by  what  might  be  termed 
the  electical  process,  but  was  now  accomplished 
by  dipping  into  a bath  of  zinc.  The  reason  for 
using  zinc  was  that,  though  it  oxided,  it  was 
protected  by  its  oxide.  But  the  protective 
processes  for  iron  were  as  yet  imperfect,  so 
that  structures  like  the  Crystal  Palace  or  the 
Tubular  Bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits,  must  be 
considered  to  be  theoretically  and  practically 
weak.  He  believed,  however,  that,  in  the  course 
of  time,  some  application  would  be  invented  to 
protect  iron  effectually  against  the  influences  of 
our  moist  climate,  and  if  so  then  it  must  have 
a great  future  before  it  for  constructional  works. 
The  slag  thrown  off  in  smelting  was  also  a 
material  which  promised  great  things  in  the 
hands  of  inventive  ingenuity.  Lastly,  he  would 
say  a word  about  paint.  Common  oil-paint 
originally  was  a coating  of  white-lead  and  oil. 
A coat  of  paint  was  the  formation  of  a film  of 
carbonate  of  lead,  to  protect  the  wood  or  iron 
from  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
oil, — the  vehicle, — evaporated,  leaving  the  car- 
bonate of  lead  dry  on  the  surface.  The  more 
pigment  that  was  used  the  more  was  the 
white-lead  weakened,  pure  white-lead  being  a 
strong  and  substantial  coating.  Professor  Kerr, 
in  conclusion,  hoped  he  had  succeeded  in  per- 
suading his  audience  that  there  was  much 
room  for  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  the  direc- 
tion of  artificialising  building  materials,  and 
that  nature  did  not  undertake  to  find  us  in 
these  materials,  but,  on  the  contrary,  expected 
us  to  prepare  our  own. 

The  lecture  was  enlivened  throughout  by  a 
variety  of  historical  and  anecdotical  allusions. 


On  Wednesday  evening  last  the  fourth  lecture 
of  the  series  was  delivered  by  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild 
Clarke,  F.R.I.B.A.,  his  subject  being  “The 
Architecture  of  City  Buildings.”  Mr.  Alfred 
Preston,  a member  of  the  Court  of  the  Car- 
penters’ Company,  presided,  and  the  lecturer 
was  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  his 
remarks  being  frequently  applauded.  A report 
will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 


MOULDINGS* 

BT  GEORGE  AITCHISON,  A.R.A. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  total  Bize  of  every 
group  of  mouldings  depended  on  the  thickness 
of  one  course  of  stone.  The  architects  altered 
the  profile  according  to  the  size  of  the  building, 
i.e.,  in  large  buildings  the  members  were  few 
and  large,  in  small  buildings  they  were  many 
and  small.  This  was  opposed  to  the  ancient 
system,  where  the  module  was  adopted.  One 
course  might  serve  for  a small  Corinthian 
cornice ; while  the  cornice  to  a large  order 
might  require  several  courses. 

There  are  two  main  moulded  members  in  a 
building,  the  cornice  to  throw  off  the  wet,  and 
the  base  moulding  to  spread  the  weight. 
Their  shape  must  clearly  explain  their  use  to 
bring  them  within  the  pale  of  art.  The 
Dorians  did  this  most  admirably;  the  top 
fillet  was  a drip-stone,  the  hawk’s-bill  was  a 
drip-stone,  and  so  was  the  corona;  there  was 
little  reason  for  this  in  the  sloping  pediment, 
and  they,  therefore,  crowned  it  with  a cyma. 
The  bottom  of  the  column  was  large,  and 
the  steps  acted  aB  footings.  The  Ionians, 
living  in  Asia  Minor,  probably  had  less  necessity 
to  guard  against  rain,  and  had  more  sun  ; hence, 
in  the  Ionic,  the  crowning  member  of  the 
cornice  is  mostly  an  ovolo.  In  this  order  the 
columns  have  bases. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  one  thing, 
that  though  the  corona  may  have  a purely 
useful  end, — that  of  protecting  the  face  of  the 
building  from  rain, — it  has  an  equally  important 
aesthetic  end,  that  of  producing  a deep  shadow 
where  it  was  wanted,  aesthetically  to  tie  the 
building  together,  and  to  repeat  and  affirm  the 
horizontal  shadow  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
architrave,  broken  by  the  capitals  of  the 
columns. 

In  the  smallest  thing  connected  with  archi- 
tecture we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
originally  founded  on  construction,  and  cannot 
stray  far  from  it  if  it  iB  to  satisfy  the  reason 

* Continuation  of  a lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Academy  on  the  25th  ult.  See-  p.  365,  ante. 


and  the  sentiment.  We  are  far  removed  from 
Greek  times,  and  have  not  even  a tradition  of 
their  ways  and  thoughts  in  relation  to  archi- 
tecture : so  we  can  only  try  to  resolve  their 
problems  by  examination  of  their  works  and 
reflection  upon  them.  Vitruvius,  who  hands 
us  down  something  he  learned  from  them,  is  a 
bad  guide ; he  not  only  came  late,  when  every- 
thing had  fallen  into  rules,  but  he  was  using  a 
wholly  exotic  art. 

The  Roman  building  material  was  rubble ; 
the  Greek  material  was  marble.  Of  aesthetic 
architecture  in  its  proper  sense  he  was  abso- 
lutely ignorant.  He  did  not  even  know  what 
it  meant.  When  ho  had  done  his  building  he 
wanted  to  make  it  architectural,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  considered  he  must  stick  on  to  it 
some  sort  of  caricature  of  a Greek  temple. 
English  architects  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  had  much  the  same  view.  They  built 
a square  brick  box,  with  holes  for  windows  and 
doors,  and  plain  projecting  eaves  and  gutters  ; 
but  they  wanted  it  to  be  architectural : to  achieve 
this  they  added  a porch  of  Greek  Doric  or 
Ionic,  in  stone,  wood,  or  plaster,  and  the  thing 
was  done.  It  is  certain  that  Doric  columns 
were  derived  from  stone,  and  not  from  wood 
construction,  as  they  get  thinner  as  the  Greeks 
learned  more  about  stability.  The  architrave 
was  probably  stone,  and  the  eu-style,  sy-style, 
dia-style,  and  areo-style  were  expressions  of  the 
bearing  power  of  the  stone, — in  masons’  words, 

“ safe,”  “ too  thick,”  “ rather  thin,”  and 
“ risky.”  The  projection  of  the  corona  was  to 
some  extent  governed  by  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  ; it  would  have  toppled  over  if  the  tailing 
had  not  been  greater  than  the  projection. 

We  modern  architects  are  too  much  divorced 
from  our  materials,  so  that  our  mouldings  are 
too  apt  to  represent  artistic  rather  than  real 
needs.  The  early  Mediaeval  architects  were 
mostly  masons,  even  so  late  as  the  building  of 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice.  The  architect, 
Bon,  was  called  a stone-cutter  ( taglia  pietra). 
Carpentry,  too,  is  extinct  in  England,  and  so  are 
carpenters:  excepting  the  hedge-carpenter,  we 
have  none, — they  are  all  joiners, — and  their 
maxim  is  never  to  work  timber,  but  to  case  it. 
The  Saracen  architects  did  the  same.  Their 
beams  are  often  round  balks,  with  the  square 
ends,  and  fretwork  in  thin  casing.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  the  architect  loses  all  sense  of 
constructive  propriety  in  his  mouldings, — their 
only  propriety  is  aesthetic. 

About  300  A.D.  the  Romans  began  to  think 
about  architecture,  began  to  abolish  lintels,  and 
use  arches ; but  they  still  adhered  to  the  entabla- 
ture, and  put  it  over  the  arches.  The  Greek 
architects  who  worked  in  Syria  also  thought 
(I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  Diocletian’s  archi- 
tects were  Romans,  and  not  Greeks)  ; the  orders 
began  to  be  lengthened  out,  to  suit  their  position. 
Ionic  pilasters  may  be  found  at  the  angles  of 
the  basilica  at  Chaqna,  running  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  building,  some  20  diameters 
high.  The  cap  comes  under  the  architrave, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  pilaster  is  a moulding. 
But  before  this  epoch  in  Europe  the  orders  got 
turned  into  long  shafts,  with  their  caps  under 
the  cornice  or  architrave.  In  Syria  the  frieze 
had  been  discarded,  the  architrave  had  been 
moulded,  and  the  cornice  was  a flat  projecting 
stone,  with  a gutter  in  it.  The  Crusaders  made 
acquaintance  with  these  Svro- Roman  or  Syro- 
Greek  buildings,  and  from  them  much  of  the 
Romanesque  work  was  taken,  and  their  methods 
and  features  were  altered  and  improved  upon 
when  Gothic  began.  The  cornice  proper  in 
Early  Gothic  first  consisted  of  a drip-stone, 
with  a large  quirked  ogee  beneath  it,  and  the 
frieze  was  a hollow  and  bead,  filled  with  leaves. 
Eventually  this  sculptured  frieze  was  omitted, 
and  the  cornice  came  to  be  but  a drip-stone  and 
hollow,  the  whole  tendency  being  to  use  cornices 
merely  as  a narrow  string,  of  the  least  possible 
importance. 

It  is  in  the  archivolts  and  vaulting  ribs,  and 
in  piers,  that  profusion  of  moulding  is  to  be 
found ; and  it  is  by  studying  successive 
examples  of  them  that  we  see  the  stages  of 
alteration  and  improvement  in  the  mouldings. 
In  archivolts  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  a common  form  is  a large  torus,  form- 
ing the  bottom  arch,  flanked  by  a smaller 
quirked  torus  on  each  side ; then  the  lower 
torus  got  a fillet  or  nose  put  on  it  to  mark  the 
centre  ; then  the  side  toruses  got  their  fillet ; 
then  the  spaces  between  were  hollowed ; then 
subsidiary  beads  got  put  in,  until  at  last  the 
lower  torus  became  a prism  with  hollowed  sides, 
and  the  side  ones  were  so  hollowed  out  and 


undercut  that  they  became  a sort  of  ogee.  The 
setting  out  was,  from  first  to  last,  on  virtually 
the  same  geometrical  form,  a triangle  of  45  deg. 
or  60  deg.  And  the  mouldings  alone  were 
gradually  altered,  as  more  skill  in  construc- 
tion was  acquired,  and  greater  lightness, 
elegance,  and  variety  were  demanded. 

I do  not  intend  to  give  you  an  archaeologic 
history  of  Gothic  mouldings,  I merely  want  to 
point  out  that  where  the  Mediaeval  architects 
perceived  a defect  they  remedied  it ; where  they 
saw  an  improvement  might  be  made,  they  tried 
various  means  until  they  got  the  effect  they 
wanted ; not  by  capriciously  abandoning  their 
system,  but  by  variations  and  improvements  in 
the  detail. 

In  spite  of  being  trite,  I will  say  that  in 
horizontal  mouldings,  those  that  are  concave 
rarely  look  well  as  supporters ; an  ovolo  or  ogee 
does  best  for  that,  and  cymas  or  cavettos  as 
crowning  members.  The  Greeks  felt  this  in 
their  Ionic  bases,  and  brought  out  the  fillet  of 
the  scotia  to  the  face  of  the  torus  above,  so 
that  it  might  have  a solid  bearing  under  it. 
Inside  mouldings  must  be  treated  differently 
from  those  outside,  as  the  light  inside  is  dif- 
fused, and  in  certain  places  is  below  instead  of 
above  them,  and  they  are  lighted  only  by 
reflected  light.  I may  also  mention  that  in 
places  that  are  only,  or  mainly,  seen  by  artificial 
light,  the  mouldings  may  be  designed  as  for 
sunlight ; only  care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain 
the  level  of  the  light.  An  excellent  group  of 
mouldings,  designed  for  a top  light,  may  be 
lost  or  look  ugly  when  the  light  comes  from 
below.  A little  inquiry,  thought,  and  care  will 
provent  such  untoward  occurrences. 

There  are  some  effective  groups  of  moulding? 
in  some  of  the  mirror  and  picture  frames  at 
Venice,  mostly  Milanese  work  ; these  group? 
begin  with  a small  projection  from  the  wall, 
carried  on  some  distance,  and  then  abold,  project- 
ing moulding  comes  out,  and  from  that  the  face 
reoedes  but  slightly  to  the  picture  or  glass; 
besides  the  differences  of  plane,  effect  was 
gained  by  the  use  of  fillets  of  considerable  pro- 
jection chamfered  on  the  edge.  Much  of  the 
effect  is  also  due  to  a peculiar  ornamenting  of 
the  surfaces  by  undulation,  and  by  carefully 
contrasting  the  different  qualities  of  surface, 
some  being  left  wholly  plain. 

Brick,  soft  stone,  hard  stone,  and  marble 
require  different  treatment  in  moulding.  Brick 
requires  a greater  difference  in  treatment  than 
stone  or  marble,  particularly  in  the  projection 
of  the  planes.  With  a 9-in.  brick  you  can 
with  difficulty  get  any  considerable  flat  project- 
ing surface. 

Soft  and  hard  woods  must  be  moulded  differ- 
ently; very  thin  members  break  off  in 
soft  wood,  and  sharp  edges  get  broken  off  or 
bruised.  ■ 

Metal,  too,  requires  different  treatment  from 
marble,  stone,  brick,  or  wood.  You  may  get 
edges  as  sharp  as  you  like  in  metal,  but  yon 
cannot  undercut,  because  the  pattern  will  not 
draw. 

We  can  never  progress  unless  we  resolve, 
think,  strive,  and  learn.  It  is  mainly  to  this 
end  that  I have  given  this  lecture.  V o must 
resolve  what  effect  we  want ; we  must  think 
how  this  effect  can  be  got ; and  we  must  strive 
to  make  it  as  beautiful  as  possible.  And  when 
it  is  done,  we  must  learn  from  our  failures  how 
to  do  it  better  next  time.  But  this  is  nob 
enough,  for  this  only  deals  with  individual 
experience,  and  what  is  wanted  is  aggregate 
experience. 

From  each  architect,  or  each  small  group 
of  architects  devoting  themselves  to  separate 
styles,  the  profession  is  a mere  aggregation 
of  individuals  or  of  knots  of  men;  lacks  all 
the  cohesion  and  discipline  of  an  army,  and 
cannot,  as  a body,  benefit  by  experience.  The 
successes  or  failures  of  the  knots  or  the  indi- 
viduals only  instruct  the  man  or  the  group. 
A knot  of  imitators  of  Greek  learn  nothing  by 
the  success  or  failure  of  Mediaeval  imitators; 
this  is  well  put  by  Fergusson  : — 

“ The  only  one  means  by  which  man  ever  did 
anything  great,  either  in  the  useful  or  fine  arts, 
was  by  this  aggregation  of  experiences.  One  maD 
may  be  equal,  either  intellectually  or  bodily,  to 
two  or  three  of  his  fellow-men ; but  one  can 
scarcely  be  equal  to  ten  others,  much  less  to  a 
hundred  or  a thousand ; and  at  all  times  it  will 
be  found  that  a thousand  little  step3  of  a 
thousand  little  men,  if  in  advance  of  one  another, 
will  surpass  the  stride  of  the  greatest  intel- 
lectual giant  the  world  ever  saw  ; and  it  is  only 
by  steady  perseverance  onward  that  we  can 
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really  hope  to  accomplish  anything  great,  or 
■worthy  of  ourselves,  or  which  shall  be  a benefit 
to  those  that  come  after  ns.” 

I do  not  want  to  make  you  vain,  but  I do 
desire  to  make  you  feel  a due  sense  of  your  own 
worth,  and  that  of  the  age  in  which  you  live. 
Are  you  not  better  than  a ferocious  Roman,  a 
savage  Norman,  a half -barbarous  Mediaeval  or 
Mahomedan  ? In  many  respects  you  are 
superior  to  an  ancient  Greek.  Why  should  you 
bow  down  before  these  people,  and  say  “ you  are 
great  and  we  are  nothing  ; we  can  never  hope 
to  rival  your  work  ; we  will  humbly  copy  you  ? ” 
Do  you  think,  if  your  compeers  in  science 
and  the  useful  arts  had  posed  in  this  fashion, 
they  would  now  “ flash  the  lightning  and  weigh 
the  sun”  ? No:  we  should  have  balistm  instead 
of  cannon ; triremes  instead  of  steam-driven 
ironclads  ; probably  a flint  and  steel  for  getting 
fire,  without  even  tinder  or  a brimstone  match. 
We  should  have  wick  lamps  or  torches  for  our 
light  instead  of  gas  and  electricity ; scribes 
would  copy  our  writing  instead  of  giant 
cylinders  driven  by  steam  ; and  hand-looms 
would  weave  our  cloth  instead  of  Arkwright’s 
machinery.  Would  Argand  ever  have  made  his 
lamp  if  he  had  believed  the  Romans  unsur- 
passable ? Should  we  have  the  steam-engine  ? 
Should  we  know  the  earth  went  round  the  sun? 
Would  the  law  of  gravitation  have  been  found 
out  ? It  should  be  as  contemptible  to  copy  an 
old  building  as  an  old  book. 

The  great  architectural  ethnographer,  James 
Fergusson,  said  of  architecture  : — “ It  possesses 
durability  beyond  almost  any  other  of  man’s 
works, — except,  perhaps,  the  lay  of  the  poet, — 
and  in  this  respect  comes  before  us  with  a sort 
of  pseudo-eternity,  speaking  to  us  of  past  times 
and  people  who'  have  left  no  other  record  of 
their  existence,  and  telling  its  tale  with  a dis- 
tinctness and  reality  which,  to  my  mind  at  least, 
no  other  art  can  match.”  Is  it,  then,  not  worth 
making  an  effort  to  re-create  it,  for  we  have  no 
national  architecture  ? 

Savage  hordes  like  the  Goths,  the  Lombards, 
the  Franks,  the  Normans,  and  the  Saracens, 
managed  to  impress  on  their  buildings  suffi- 
ciently striking  characteristics  to  enable  us  to 
say  to  which  horde  they  are  due.  When  they 
became  partially  civilised  they  produced  Gothic 
in  the  West  of  Europe,  and  Mahomedan  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  East  of  Europe. 

The  masterpieces  of  both  these  styles  excite 
even  now  our  wonder  and  admiration.  Neither 
the  Medieevals  nor  the  Mahomedans  were  equal 
in  civilisation  to  the  Romans,  and  though  no 
Gothic  building  covered  a space  equal  to  the 
Flavian  Amphitheatre,  nor  was  equal  in  perma- 
nence to  the  basilica  of  Maxentius,  their  tallest 
buildings  exceeded  the  Pyramids  in  height.  In 
every  useful  art,  and  in  every  science,  we  have 
not  only  left  the  Saracens  and  Medimvals  be- 
hind, but  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  well ; it 
seems,  therefore,  that  it  is  not  because  we  are 
altogether  inferior  to  former  peoples  that  they 
had  architecture  while  we  have  none.  This 
does  not  apply  to  England  alone,  but  to  France, 
Italy,  Germany, Russia,  Spain,  Portugal, Sweden, 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  America,  and  to  the 
Americo-,  Australo-,  Indo-,  and  Africo-English. 

It  is  simply  because  a new  phase  of  humanity 
has  supervened  that  we,  as  well  as  the  other 
civilised  nations,  have  building,  but  not  archi- 
tecture. 

From  the  savage  upwards,  until,  say  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  no  one  ever  made 
anything  without  an  attempt,  however  rude,  to 
give  it  some  beauty  of  form.  In  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  this  desire  ceased  amongst 
civilised  nations,  possibly  owing  to  the  dis- 
coveries of  science  and  the  invention  of 
machinery.  Old  traditions  still  hung  about  all 
arts, — they  do  even  now ; but,  from  a toasting- 
fork  to  a steam-engine,  things  began  to  be  made 
for  the  end  of  use,  and  use  only  ; and  this  new 
view  applied  to  building,  and  does  so  still.  A 
friend  of  mine  remarked  to  the  foreman  at  a 
cotton  factory  that  it  was  very  ugly.  The  reply 
was,  “It  perfectly  answers  the  purpose  of 
spinning  calico  in,  and  I don’t  know  what  more 
you  want.”  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  bulk  of  civilised  mankind. 
Whether  what  we  call  the  improvement  in 
taste  is  a real  thing,  or  only  a fashion,  I cannot 
say ; but  before  you  can  have  any  real  archi- 
tecture you  must  have  the  desire  for  it  amongst 
the  people  and  an  effective  demand.  One  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  this  is  that  the 
people  who  order  a building  must,  when  they 
see  it  completed,  have  a genuine  love  for  it,  and 
feel  that  it  is  not  only  more  pleasing  to  them 


than  something  else,  but  that  it  fulfils  the  desire 
for  the  particular  beauty  they  want.  The  bulk 
of  the  people  must  feel  thankful  to  the  man 
who  has  done  it,  and  be  proud  of  him.  I never 
heard  that  Messrs.  Tyndall,  Spencer,  and  Huxley 
were  rich ; they  certainly  have  no  official 
honours  ; but  every  English-speaking  person  in 
the  world  admires  them,  and  is  proud  of  their 
being  English.  The  same  feeling  must  be  given 
to  the  architect.  James  Fergusson  said  we 
have  no  architecture,  because  we  do  not  follow 
the  method  employed  in  old  times  of  gradually 
improving  on  each  thing  done,  and  employing 
a vast  number  of  able  persons  on  it.  This 
might  be  true,  if  we  had  anything  to  improve, 
but,  as  I said  before,  you  eannot  improve  on 
nothing. 

There  is  no  lack  of  skill  nowadays.  You 
may  get  a Greek  temple,  sculpture,  painting, 
and  all,  of  nearly  equal  excellence  to  one  of  the 
days  of  Perikles ; a Roman  basilica,  a Roman- 
esque or  a Gothic  cathedral,  an  Italian  palace, 
or  a Swiss  cb&let ; but  you  cannot  get  an 
original  style,  unless  mankind  want  it,  and 
when  they  really  want  it  they  will  get  it.  So 
you  must  try  and  cultivate  the  public  taste 
until  you  can  produce  a real  want.  Critics 
may  carp,  but  that  is  the  solution,  and  that  is 
why  savages,  barbarians,  and  half-civilised 
people  produced  architecture  that  we  now 
admire  and  copy, — and  we  cannot. 

I believe,  with  our  present  knowledge  and 
skill,  we  could  take  the  truly  British  house, — a 
brick  wall  with  holes  in  it, — and  gradually  form 
a new  style  out  of  it.  I believe  we  could 
make  a steam-engine  beautiful,  or  one  of  the 
hideous  abortions  of  the  engineers,  if  mankind 
wanted  it.  I do  not  say  that  this  generation 
could  bring  it  to  perfection,  but  they  could 
make  the  first  step. 

Archimedes  said  he  could  move  the  earth  if 
he  had  any  fulcrum  for  his  lever.  We  are  in 
the  same  position : our  fulcrum  is  the  true  love 
for  a new  species  of  beauty  amongst  mankind  ; 
and  that  we  have  not  yet  found,  because  it 
probably  does  not  exist. 

If  you  will  go  on  perfecting  yourselves  in  the 
knowledge  of  your  art,  in  logically  working  out 
the  problems  before  you,  in  making  each  neces- 
sary piece  of  your  structure  as  true,  as  expres- 
sive, and  as  well-proportioned  as  possible,  and 
in  getting  it  ornamented  with  what  you  truly 
admire,  you  will  be  ready  to  meet  the  true  taste 
when  it  does  arise.  If  you  neglect  this  all  the 
recondite  arts  that  are  necessary  to  plan, 
construct,  and  put  buildings  into  harmonic 
proportion  will  be  lost,  and  will  have  to  be 
laboriously  disinterred  from  books  and  ruins, 
and  will  probably  take  a century  or  more.  All 
I can  hope  is  that  a national  taste  may  arise  in 
your  time. 

The  lecturer  thanked  those  who  had  assisted 
him  : — 

Messrs.  G.  Jackson  & Son  for  running  the 
plaster  mouldings. 

Messrs.  Brucciani  & Co.  for  the  cast  from  the 
Erechtheum. 

The  R.  I.  B.  A.  for  lending  him  the  Pugin 
drawings. 

Professor  Lewis  for  the  diagram  of  the 
comparative  forms  of  Doric  capitals  and  Ionic 
Bases. 

Professor  R.  Smith  for  diagrams  of  Gothic 
mouldings. 

Signor  G.  Boni  for  the  fac-similes  of  the 
mouldings  of  the  Ducal  Palaces  at  Venice 
and  the  drawing  of  the  Loggetta. 

Mr.  Bidlake,  Pugin  Prizeman,  for  the  loan 
of  his  drawings  and  Gothic  mouldings. 


Remodelled  London. — At  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution  on  Monday  night,  the  discussion  was 
renewed  on  the  paper  read  a fortnight  before  by 
Mr.  William  Woodward,  on  remodelling  London. 
The  proposal  was  to  deal  with  the  metropolis  as 
a whole  in  regard  to  its  entrances,  streets, 
squares,  open  spaces,  and  edifices,  by  schemes 
of  improvement,  some  fifty  in  number,  which 
would  result  in  the  formation  of  boulevards 
traversing  the  whole  of  the  suburban  districts, 
and  communicating  with  each  other,  the  forma- 
tion of  new  streets  running  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  with  avenues,  circuses,  diagonal 
thoroughfares,  isolating  all  churches,  theatres, 
and  public  buildings,  iron  and  glass  covered 
arcades  for  shelter  in  wet  weather,  sites  for 
new  public  buildings,  recreation  grounds,  baths, 
gymnasia,  and  healthful  accommodation  for  all 
classes  of  the  population  on  a larger  scale  than 
exists  at  present,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
67,000,000  sterling. 


Jllusf  rations. 

TWO  LONDON  DOORWAYS. 

SCHOOL  BOARD  OFFICES. 

nHE  new  principal  doorway  to  the  enlarged  i 
offices  of  the  School  Board  for  London,; 
from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,; 
F.S.A.,  is  a free  rendering  of  what  may  boi 
described  as  French  Renaissance.  The  principal] 
panel  contains  the  Queen’s  head  surmounted 
by  a Crown,  and  has  a ribbon  bearing  thei 
inscription,  “ Elementary  Education  Act,  1870,”, 
alluding,  of  course,  to  the  Queen’s  sign  manual,.' 
which  completed  the  Act  which  brought  thai 
Board  into  existence. 

This  panelling,  together  with  the  whole  off: 
the  foliage  and  lettering,  is  by  Mr.  McCulloch.  . 

The  interior  of  the  enlargement  contains,  ini 
addition  to  the  various  business  offices,  a large: 
committee-room  panelled  in  walnut,  the  panelsl 
being  carved  by  Mr.  Aumonier. 

Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill  were  the  builders. 

ROTAL  INSTITUTE  OF  PAINTERS  IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 

The  design  of  this  door,  in  Piccadilly,  by» 
the  same  architect,  may  be  described  aB  a 
playful  treatment  of  neo-Greek.  Its  difficulty^ 
of  course,  consisted  in  being  obliged  to  give  way 
to  the  internal  interests  for  light,  and  it  is  thuffl 
pierced  at  two  points  with  large  windows.  Two 
unusually  fine  figures  crown  the  same,  which  are 
by  Mr.  Verheyden,  the  sculptor,  and  are  symbolidi 
of  water-colour  painting.  The  foliage,  lettering,] 
&c.,  are  by  Mr.  McCulloch.  The  busts  alongi 
the  facade  of  the  building  are  the  work  of  Mr. 
Onslow  Ford.  Messrs.  Peto  Bros,  were  thd 
builders. 


MEASURED  DRAWINGS  OF  GRANTHAM 
CHURCH. 

The  parish  church  of  Grantham  is  dedicatees 
to  a Norman  saint  (Bishop  Wolfran),  who  died 
three  hundred  years  before  the  Conquest. 

The  church,  as  it  now  stands,  consists  of  one 
large  parallelogram  divided  into  three  nearly 
equal  widths,  viz., — the  nave,  north  and  soutlt 
aisles,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  buildingi 

The  oldest  portions  visible  are  the  three  nave 
transitional  piers,  exactly  in  the  centre  of  thil 
church ; and  the  core  of  the  piers  at  entrance 
to  chancel. 

The  three  arches  over  these  three  piers  art 
later,  and  of  much  greater  height  in  order  t< 
take  both  the  original  arch  and  clearstory; 
window  over  (see  arch-stones  over  these  arches)? 

The  very  wide  arch  is  late  work,  the  extrt 
width  being  given  in  order  to  give  the  utmost 
view  to  the  rood-screen,  of  which  stone  founi 
dations  run  the  width  of  the  chancel,  newelf 
stairs  being  formed  in  the  piers  of  either  side.  3 

The  church  was  then  extended  to  its  presen’ 
length,  and  the  whole  north  aisle  up  to  the  late, 
north  chancel  aisle,  the  vestry  being  jammed  on 
at  the  junction  of  both. 

The  north  porch  also  is  an  addition,  the  walk 
being  continued  from  the  buttresses  of  one  bayi 
The  inner  door  is  Early  English,  and  probably 
came  from  the  earlier  west  end. 

The  south  side  is  much  of  one  date,  the  latet 
work  being  eastward,  over  the  Early  EnglisI 
crypt. 

TOWER  AND  SPIRE. 

The  tower  was  built  in  two  stages.  Firsi 
stage,  up  to  the  chime  chamber,  terminating 
outside  with  the  quatrefoil  work.  Soon  aften 
the  upper  part  was  built  up  to  the  base  of  tht 
spire  and  finally  finished  with  the  magnificem 
spire,  as  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  said,  only  second  t' 
that  of  Salisbury.  The  whole  is  of  Ancastet 
stone.  There  is  a splendid  peal  of  ten  bells,  tht 
framework  of  which  sadly  needs  repair. 

Edmund  H.  Sedding.  . 


Hellenic  Society. — This  Society  held  it 
second  meeting  of  the  year,  at  22,  Albemarle 
street,  on  Thursday,  when  papers  were  read  b. 
Mr.  A.  S.  Murray  on  “ Antiquities  from  Lipara,'i 
and  by  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Evans  on  “ Terra-cotta' 
from  Tarentum.” 

Institute  Prizes. — It  was  stated  in  erro 
last  week  that  Mr.  Mitchell  had  received  1 
“Medal  of  Merit”  only  for  his  measure.) 
drawings  of  “ Layer  Marney  Towers.”  Tw.’ 
silver  medals  were  awarded ; the  first,  with  te 
guineas,  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Sedding ; the  seconot 
with  five  guineas,  to  Mr.  Arnold  B.  Mitchell! 
Mr.  A.  A.  Cox,  not  A.  R.  Cox,  is  the  name  O) 
the  winner  of  the  Grissell  Medal. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — The 
ixth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  current  session 
ras  held  at  Queen’s  College  on  Tuesday  evening 
ist.  The  Vice-president  (Mr.  John  Cotton) 
'as  in  the  chair.  A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  T. 
amm  on  “Old  Stained  Glass,”  which  was  very 
illy  illustrated  by  examples  taken  from  various 
Sfpedrals  and  churches  at  home  and  abroad, 
a addition  to  the  differeut  phases  of  the 
Lediaeval  art,  the  lecturer  entered  into  the 
liethods  of  modern  manufacture,  and  made  a 
catement  to  the  effect  that  stained  glass  could 
le  produced  in  this  country  to  equal  both  in 
;>lour  and  form  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A 
Ingthy  and  interesting  discussion  followed  at 
le  close  of  the  lecture.  A vote  of  thanks, 
I’oposed  by  Mr.  W.  Churchill,  and  supported 
f Messrs.  T.  W.  F.  Newton,  J.  Cotton,  and 
liotor  Scruton  (hon.  sec.),  was  heartily  accorded 
Mr.  Camm  for  his  paper,  and  after  a response 
bm  that  gentleman,  the  meeting  terminated. 
Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Society  of  Archi 
its.— On  Wednesday,  the  3rd  inst.,  the  Presi- 
nt,  Mr.  Everard,  entertained  at  dinner  at  his 
use,  Woodville,  near  Leicester,  the  members 
this  Society.  Thirty-two  members,  including 
pils  and  assistants,  responded  to  his  invita- 
n,  aQd  the  Mayor  of  Leicester  honoured  the 
ciety  by  his  presence.  After  the  loyal  toasts, 
lonel  Millican  responded  for  the  Volunteers, 
jposed  by  Mr.  Goodacre.  The  Mayor,  Mr! 
trt,  replied  for  the  town  and  trade  of  Leicester, 
iposed  by  Mr.  W.  Jackson.  Mr.  Everard  pro- 
ied  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “ Architecture 
1 the  Royal  Institute,”  which  was  acknow- 
ged  by  Mr.  Goddard,  and  the  Chairman’s 
dth  was  then  toasted  with  acclamation  and 
sical  honours. 

Northern  Architectural  Association.  — The 
Rual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  in 
1 Pld  Castle,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  the 
il  inst.,  when  the  following  additions  were 
pe  to  the  roll  of  members  : — Members, 
Bsrs.  W.  S.  Hicks,  A.  B.  Plummer,  and  John 
ith.  Associate,  Mr.  James  T.  Cackett. 
|dents,  Messrs.  Wm.  P.  Brewis,  J.  A.  Bryson 
B.  Dick,  Alex.  Drysdale,  W.  H.  Dunn,  jun  ’ 

^.  Hinton,  C.  J.  Marshall,  E.  Rich,  and  G. 
Wilson.  The  election  of  officers  for  the 
>ing  session  was  also  proceeded  with,  with  the 
awing  result President,  Mr.  G.  G.  Hoskins. 
p-Presidents,  Messrs.  E.  Shewbrooks,  and 
iGlover.  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  L.  New- 
,be.  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  F.  W.  Rich.  Corn- 
tee,  Messrs,  W.  H.  Dunn,  J.  H.  Morton 
ph  Oswald,  Thos.  Reay,  Wm.  Livesey  W 
Knowles,  and  C.  E.  Oliver.  Auditors 
3rs.  J.  Cresswell  and  J.  T.  Cackett. 
linburgh  Architectural  Association.  — The 
•lightly  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
1 on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  G.  Washington 
vne,  president,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  John 
achlan  read  his  third  paper  on  “ Old  Edin- 
h Architects,”  going  back  to  some  of  the 
* eminent  men  who  lived  before  the  end  of 
century.  Beginning  with  Sir  Wm.  Bruce, 
Kinross  and  Balcaskie,  in  the  time  of 
lies  II.,  Mr.  M'Lachlan  referred  to  his 
Leal  services  in  connexion  with  the  Resto- 
□,  and  to  his  appointment  as  Master  of  the 
s Works  and  Architect  to  his  Majesty. 

3 had  been  brought  up  in  the  school  where 
y Classicism  asserted  its  power,  and  his 
ipal  works  were  Holyrood  Palace  and  the 
al  portion  of  Hopetoun  House.  Dealing 
with  the  Mylne  family,  Mr.  M'Lachlan 
they  were  Master  Masons  to  many  suc- 
e kings  of  Scotland,  and  they  were  con- 
i with  many  important  buildings  in  the 
om.  Having  briefly  sketched  their 
y,  he  said  that  to  Robert  Mylne  we  owed 
I’s-square  and  Mylne’s-court,  which  were 
led  as  a protest  against  the  narrow  lanes 
loses  which  were  so  characteristic  of  the 
nrgh  of  previous  centuries  j the  same 
ect  and  builder  repaired  the  battlements 
inburgb  Castle  after  its  siege  by  the  Earl 
cn  in  1689;  while  his  grandson  built  the 
lackfnars  Bridge  over  the  Thames,  and 
iry  Castle.  The  latter’s  brother  William 
ie  architect  and  builder  of  the  Edinburgh 
Bridge.  The  Adam  family  were  also  in- 
ng  in  the  history  of  Scottish  architecture, 
le  of  the  most  notable  of  its  members 
llliam  Adam,  who  lived  in  the  beginning 
eighteenth  century,  and  who,  among 
other  works,  designed  the  wings  of 
)U“  House,  Dumfries  House,  Floors 
Haddo  House,  and  the  old  Edinburgh 


Royal  Infirmary.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Russell,  a cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  M‘Lachlan  for  his  interesting  paper,  and 
the  Chairman  expressed  the  hope  that  he  would 
continue  his  efforts  to  give  them  some  account 
ot  their  professional  ancestors. 


COMPETITIONS. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 
British  Archeological  Association.— At  the 
meeting  of  this  Association  on  the  3rd  inst., 
Lieut. -Col.  Adams,  F.S.A.,  in  the  chair,  the 
Rev.  Canon  Routledge  sent  for  exhibition  a 
piece  of  Roman  carving,  probably  one  of  the 
horns  of  an  ancient  altar,  found  built  up  in  the 
walling  of  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Canterbury.  It 
had  been  used  as  old  material  in  later  Roman 
times,  for  there  are  traces  of  mortar  and 
pounded  brick.  Sir  Henry  Dryden  sent  a 
squeeze  of  the  newly-discovered  Saxon  stone  at 
Moulton.  It  is  covered  with  interlaced  patterns 
with  a grotesque  animal.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock, 
F.S.A.,  exhibited  a collection  of  old  views  of 
demolished  buildings  formerly  in  the  City  of 
London,  illustrative  of  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion to  be  derived  from  their  study.  Mr 
Rom  illy  Allen,  F.S.A.  (Scot.),  described  a 
remarkable  horn  powder-flask  of  Danish  work- 
manship, bearing  a late  date,  1697,  the  curious 
patterns  which  covered  it  being  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  the  very  early  work  on 
crosses  and  in  MSS.  Mr.  R.  Blair,  F.S.A., 
exhibited  a fine  collection  of  views  and  sketches 
of  little  - known  antiquities  in  the  north  of 
England,  among  which  were  many  Saxon  inter- 
laced crosses.  The  first  paper  was  by  Dr.  A. 
Fryer  on  the  “Divining  Rod  in  Ancient  and 
Modern  Times.”  A paper  was  also  read  “On 
the  Roman  Villa  at  Box,”  bv  Mr.  R.  Mann. 
Some  curious  pavementB  have  been  discovered, 
one  of  which  is  remarkable  for  being  all  but 
exactly  similar  to  another  found  in  Gloucester- 
shire. Mr.  C.  H.  Compton  stated  that  the 
remarkable  sculptures  found  by  Mr.  Grover  in 
the  Atkyns  Vault,  under  St.  Paul’s  Chapel, 
Clapham  (and  which  were  described  in  the 
Builder  for  Jan.  2 last,  p.  60),  had  been  brought 
above  ground  and  were  now  safe  in  the  disused 
mortuary. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.— At  the 
monthly  meeting  of  this  society,  held  in  Edin- 
burgh on  Monday  afternoon,  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell 
in  the  chair,  the  first  paper  was  a notice  of  two 
very  fine  Communion  cups  from  Duirinish,  Skye, 
by  Professor  Macpherson,  Vice-President.  In 
form  and  ornament  they  closely  resemble  a pair 
of  cups  in  the  Temple,  London,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  presented  to  the  parish  by 
Sir  Roderick  Macleod,  of  Talisker.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Struthers  and  Mr.  Law,  of  the  Signet 
Library,  followed  with  some  remarks  on  the 
forms  and  uses  of  several  of  the  vessels,  espe- 
cially the  tall  covered  cup  from  St.  John’s 
Church,  Perth,  which  Mr.  Law  considered  to 
have  been  a pyx.  The  second  paper  was  a 
notice  by  Mr.  Cochran  Patrick  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Dickson,  of  Her  Majesty's  General  Register 
House,  on  tie  discovery  of  the  MS.  Chartulary 
of  the  Monastery  of  Lindore,  in  Fife.  The 
Chartulary,  which  is  of  the  thirteenth  century 
and  written  on  vellum,  was  discovered  in  tho 
library  at  Caprington  Castle,  Ayrshire,  and 
was  exhibited  to  the  Society  by  permission  of 
Mr.  Smith  CuDningham.  of  Caprington.  The 
third  paper  was  a notice  by  Professor  Duns  of 
an  idol  human  head  from  Ecuador,  now  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Gunning. 

In  the  fourth  paper  Mr.  Hutcheson  gave  an 
account  of  a stratum  containing  worked  flints 
at  Camphill,  Broughty  Ferry,  which  presented 
some  very  interesting  features,  and  from  which 
he  had  made  a considerable  collection  of  flakes 
and  cores,  which  he  exhibited  to  the  society. 

The  fifth  paper  was  a notice  by  Dr.  J.  Jamieson 
of  the  discovery  of  a cist  with  an  urn  at 
Knockankelly,  Arran. 


Paisley  New  Congregational  Church.  — A 
meeting  of  the  congregation  was  held  on  the  3rd 
mst.  to  decide  upon  an  architect  for  the  new 
Church  to  be  erected  in  School  Wynd,  the 
present  church  having  been  acquired  by  the 
Railway  Company.  Four  Paisley  and  four 
Glasgow  architects  had  been  invited  to  com- 
pete, and  the  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mended one  of  the  designs,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  congregation.  The  author  was  found 
to  be  Mr.  John  B.  Wilson,  of  Glasgow,  and  he 
was  accordingly  appointed  architect.  The 
building  is  to  be  proceeded  with  at  once. 

Blackburn  Poor  Law  Offices.— A competition, 
limited  to  the  architects  of  the  Union,  was 
lately  instituted.  The  Guardians  appointed  Mr. 
James  Hibbert,  architect,  Preston,  to  be  pro- 
fessional referee,  and  to  draw  up  the  conditions 
of  competition.  Sixteen  architects  applied  for 
conditions,  and  six  sets  of  designs  were  sent  in 
by  the  following Messrs.  Stones  & Gradwell, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bulcock,  Mr.  W.  S.  Varley,  Mr.  H.  V. 
Wolstenholme,  Mr.  James  Aspinall,  and  Mr.  T. 
H.  Duerden,  all  of  Blackburn.  On  Mr.  Hibbert’s 
report  the  Guardians  unanimously  accepted  the 
designs  sent  in  by  Messrs.  Stones  & Gradwell, 
Blackburn.  The  plans  are  on  public  view 
during  this  week  in  the  present  Board-room. 
It  is  intended  to  proceed  at  once  with  the  work, 
which  is  estimated  to  cost  between  8,000 1.  and 

New  Cemetery  at  Armley.— The  Armley  Burial 
Board  recently  offered  two  premiums  of  201. 
and  10Z.  for  the  best  sets  of  plans  of  a chapel, 
mortuary,  lodge,  and  board-room,  proposed  to 
be  erected  on  the  site  recently  purchased  for  a 
new  cemetery  for  the  township  of  Armley. 
Forty-three  sets  of  plans  were  sent  in ; those 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Pritchett,  of  Darlington, 
and  bearing  the  motto  “ Labor  et  spes,”  have 
been  placed  first ; Mr.  Thomas  Winn,  of  Leeds, 
whose  designs  were  marked  “In  perpetuum ,” 
being  awarded  the  second  premium.  The  cost 
of  the  buildings  is  estimated  at  1,600Z. 

Stretford  Local  Board  Offices.— At  the  meeting 
ot  the  Stretford  Local  Board  last  week,  it  was 
decided  to  employ  Messrs.  Mangnall  & Little- 
woods  to  carry  out  Mr.  Gibbons’s  designs  for 
this  building.  At  a special  meeting  of  the 
Board  previously  held,  it  was  reported  by  the 
Chairman  that  Mr.  John  Gibbons,  to  whom  had 
been  awarded  the  first  premium  for  his  design 
for  new  offices,  was  an  assistant  in  the  City 
Surveyor’s  Office,  and  that  Mr.  C.  M’Leod,  who 
obtained  the  second  premium,  was  an  assistant 
in  the  office  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Gunson,  so  that  both 
ot  them  were  unable  to  carry  out  their  designs. 

A protracted  conversation  took  place  as  to  the 
best  course  to  take  under  these  circumstances, 
and  subsequently  the  Chairman  and  two  of  the 
councillors  were  requested  to  seek  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Gibbons  and  report  to  an  early 
meeting  As  the  result  of  the  interview  with 
Mr.  Gibbons,  the  Board  decided  to  employ 
Messrs.  Mangnall  & Littlewoods,  as  before 
stated. 


Medala.— The  Society  of  Medallists,  under 
tho  Presidency  of  the  Hon.  C.  W.  Fremantle 
Deputy  Master  of  the  Royal  Mint,  has  deter- 
mined to  offer  201.  in  prizes  for  medals  to  be 
competed  for  by  students  of  this  and  other 
countries.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  of 
Professor  Legros,  of  the  Slade  School,  University 
College,  and  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  and  Mr.  H.  A. 
Grueber,  at  the  British  Museum.  Medals  for 
competition  should  be  sent  to  the  care  of  Mr. 
R.  S.  Poole,  British  Museum,  on  or  before  the 
10th  May  next. 


ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM  AND 
SCHOOL  OF  ART. 

The  Council,  in  an  address  to  the  subscribers 
on  the  work  of  the  Museum  and  School  during 
last  year,  say  that  in  most  respects  they  are 
able  to  give  an  encouraging  report,  especially 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  School,  which  non- 
forms  a very  important  part  of  the  whole  very 
useful  Institution,  the  valuable  collection  of  the 
Museum  giving  a character  to  the  School  that 
it  could  not  have  without  it,  and  tho  School 
forming  a means  of  extending  the  sphere  of 
usefulness  of  the  Museum  by  bringing  as 
during  last  year,  nearly  200  students  to ’the 
building,  many  of  whom  came  to  draw  or  model 
from  the  casts  contained  in  it.  “ This  is  the 
tenth  year  of  the  existence  of  the  School  as  a 
regular  School  of  Art  under  the  Department  of 
Science  and  Art.  Nearly  a thousand  students 
have  during  that  time  been  educated  in  art  for 
onger  or  shorter  periods,  some  of  the  students 
having  been  regularly  in  the  School  for  over  six 
years ; over  these  not  only  has  there  been  the 
influence  of  a systematic  art  education  by  very 
unusually  talented  masters,  more  especially  the 
head-master,  Mr.  Frederick  Brown,  well  known 
as  one  of  the  best  teachers  in  London,  but  also 
of  the  continued  presence  of  the  unrivalled 
historical  collection  of  works  of  art,  ranfrini? 
from  the  age  of  the  Greeks  to  the  present  time. 
J90  works  were  sent  up  to  the  Department 
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many  of  which  were  from  the  casts  in  the 
Museum,  including  some  excellent  copies  in 
clay  by  the  modelling  class,  composed  of  carvers, 
masons,  and  a few  young  architectural  students, 
whose  studies  of  this  character  are  of  the 
greatest  advantage  to  them.” 

With  regard  to  the  Museum  itself,  the  Council 
8ay  ; — “ The  Museum  was  founded  thirty-five 
years  ago,  and  was  supported  at  its  foundation 
by  annual  subscriptions  and  donations  alone ; 
during  the  same  ten  years  that  the  School  has 
increased  in  funds  and  students,  the  subscrip- 
tion list,  upon  which  the  whole  Institution 
still  so  much  depends,  has,  principally  from  the 
deaths  of  subscribers  or  from  the  retirement  of 
members  of  firms  originally  much  interested 
the  Museum,  decreased  from  288L  18s.  7d.  in 
the  year  1876  to  159 1.  15s.  6d.  in  1885.”  An 
appeal  is  made  for  new  subscribers. 

The  annual  public  distribution  of  prizes  will 
take  place  at  the  Museum,  Tufton-street,  West- 
minster, this  (Friday)  evening,  March  12. 


BRICKWORK,  AND  THE  LEANING 
TOWERS  OF  BOLOGNA*. 

Having  now  considered  the  construction,  we 
come  to  the  design  and  proportion  of  the  tower 
externally.  It  is  a work  in  which  nothing  is 
meagre  or  vulgar,  nothing  clumsy  or  top-heavy. 
There  is  no  extravagant  treatment.  By  a nice 
adjustment  of  parts  a result  has  been  arrived 
at  which  we  may  call  bold  and  simple  without 
being  crude ; light  without  being  flimsy  ; mas- 
sive without  being  cumbrous.  I am  sorry  to 
be  able  to  say  so  little  about  the  basement 
story.  But  it  affects  the  present  outline  but 
little.  It  is,  in  any  case,  effectually  concealed 
by  the  houses  from  all  points  from  which  the 
whole  could  be  properly  taken  in.  If  these 
houses  were  away,  the  value  of  its  massive 
basement  would  no  doubt  be  evident.  The 
next  stage  is  built  with  little  or  no  diminution 
in  its  sides.  It  terminates  in  the  embattled 
weathering  or  set-off,  which  forms  a base  high 
above  the  surrounding  houses.  The  set-off 
being  as  much  as  16  in.,  is  strongly  marked, 
although  there  is  no  abruptness  in  the  lines  by 
which  it  is  effected.  But  your  attention  must 
be  especially  directed  to  the  diminution  of  the 
shaft  of  the  tower  and  to  its  relation  to  the 
overhanging  parapet.  It  will  be  observed  from 
the  dimensions  that  the  parapet  overhangs 
beyond  the  line  of  the  bottom  of  this  shaft,  but 
it  is  only  by  2 in.  that  it  does  so.  In  the  photo- 
graph it  would  appear  to  be  almost  within  this 
One.  But  some  allowance  may  perhaps  be 
made  for  the  further  diminution  caused  by  the 
height  of  the  lines  extending  beyond  the  proper 
focus  of  the  leDs.  The  parapet,  however,  is 
still  more  than  14  in.  within  the  plinth  line. 
The  square  plain  drip  under  the  battlements 
projects  4 in.,  which  might  seem,  at  that  height, 
almost  lost.  Indeed,  with  this  exception,  its 
only  relief  consists  really  in  the  plain  arched 
corbel  course  which  carries  the  parapet.  There 
are  no  deep  mouldings,  no  startling  or  difficult 
projection  of  string-course  or  of  cornice.  The 
parapet,  it  is  true,  projects  nearly  two-thirds  of 
its  thickness,  but  each  battlement  is  backed  by 
a buttress  inside,  of  16£  in.  or  1£  brick  square, 
weathered  off  so  as  to  thicken  it  out  on  to  the 
eolid  of  the  wall  below.  The  height  of  the 
arched  space  below  the  string  must  be  about 
5 ft.,  or  a trifle  more,  and  the  splay  of  the 
corbel  about  6 ft.  6 in.,  but  I had  no  means  of 
ascertaining  those  dimensions. 

I know  not  if  there  be  any  tradition  as  to  the 
original  intent  of  these  towers,  whether  they 
were  bnilt  ont  of  mere  personal  vanity,  or  for 
the  perpetuation  of  a family  name  or  a family 
feud.  We  will  hope,  however,  that  one  chief 
object  was  that  of  adding  a striking  feature  of 
an  ornamental  description  to  the  city.  It  is 
certain  that  the  general  character  of  a place 
depends  very  greatly  upon  the  style,  magni- 
tude, and  outline  of  its  permanent  public  build- 
ings. It  is  probable  that  some  amount  of 
virtuous  emulation  led  the  representatives  of 
the  Garisenda  family  to  follow  the  good 
example  the  following  year.  We  can  only 
regret  that  in  some  respects  the  endeavour  met 
with  so  hapless  a result.  The  height  of  the 
Garisenda  Tower  is  said  to  be  exactly  1 ft.  more 
than  half  that  of  the  Asinelli ; but  its  declina- 
tion from  the  perpendicular  being  in  actual 
measurement  half  as  much  again  as  that  of  the 


• Continuation  of  a paper  bv  Mr.  William  White,  F.S.A., 
read  before  the  Architectural  Association  on  the  26th  ult. 
See  pp.  368,  388,  ante. 


other,  its  proportionate  inclination  is  nearly 
three  times  as  great,  and,  if  continued  to  the 
same  height,  the  top  of  one  side  of  the  tower 
would,  within  a few  feet,  overhang  the  plinth 
on  the  opposite  side.  But  the  subsidence  in 
each  case  is  not  on  the  square,  but  more  nearly 
on  one  of  the  diagonals.  The  towers  are  planned 
at  an  angle  with  each  other,  and  the  subsidence 
is  somewhat  towards  each  other.  The  appear- 
ance of  their  divergence  changes,  therefore, 
with  every  step  you  take.  To  make  a proper 
perspective  from  geometrical  drawings  would 
fairly  tax  any  one’s  powers  of  simple  geome- 
trical perspective,  and  certainly  the  distorted 
bird’s-eye  perspective  of  the  Garisenda  Tower, 
as  looked  down  upon  from  the  Asinelli,  is  very 
singular. 

But  we  must  turn  for  a moment  from  the 
purely  practical ; for  a friend  blessed  with  a 
sentimental  turn  of  mind  has  insisted  on  my 
giving  you  a quotation  from  the  thirty-first  canto 
of  the  “Inferno,”  as  showing  its  early  sub- 
sidence, and  as  illustrating  its  imposing  impres- 
siveness. This  appears  to  have  suggested  to  the 
poet  a grand  simile  for  his  visit  with  Virgil  to  the 
tenth  circle,  “ Guilt’s  Last  Abyss.”  You  must 
excuse  my  not  giving  it  in  the  original,  but  I 
must  give  you  the  best  I can.  With  very  slight 
poetic  licence,  the  passage  may  be  rendered 
thus : — 

“ And  then,  at  ease  to  lift  me,  stooping  nigh 
The  big  Antteus  tower’d  in  h’'s  might, 

As  when  one  walks  'neath  Garisenda  s height 
His  lofty  battlement,  athwart  the  sky 
Suspended,  seems  through  fleecy  clouds  to  fly, 
Declining  fast,  to  crush  the  luckless  wight  ( 

That  looks  up  spell-bound  at  the  awful  sight. 

An  examination  of  the  foundations  and  sur- 
rounding soil  would  probably  be  an  interesting 
and  instructive  subject  of  investigation  if  it 
could  be  made.  I dare  say  there  are  men  who 
would  undertake  to  restore  the  towers  to  their 
upright  position,  by  countersinking  the  higher 
side  sufficiently  to  bring  it  down  to  the  other. 
The  foundation  must  itself,  of  course,  be  one 
solid  mass.  How  far  the  footing  spreads  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing;  but  we  do  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  be  sure  of  oue’s  foundation 
on  the  Blope  of  a hill  of  clay  or  of  friable 
limestone. 

I remember,  many  years  ago,  a builder  telling 
me  of  a difficulty  which  he  had  surmounted  in 
the  erection  of  a chimney  for  some  gasworks, 
by  a singular  and  ingenious  device.  A chimney 
had  been  twice  built,  and  twice  it  had  failed. 
This  builder  then  made  himself  responsible  for 
its  secure  erection.  The  site  was  not  far  from 
the  bank  of  an  estuary,  and  the  foundation  was 
unequal  and  uncertain.  The  builder  judged 
that  if  it  must  sink  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  made, 
or  at  all  events  allowed,  to  sink  equally ; he 
therefore  had  a large  block  of  granite,  of 
several  tonB  weight,  roughly  shaped  into  a 
pyramidal  form.  First  of  all  this  block  was 
embedded,  point  downwards,  at  a reasonable 
depth,  and  from  its  upturned  base  was  gathered 
out  the  walling  to  the  extent  required,  so  as  to 
bring  it  still  some  feet  below  the  ground  at 
the  proper  base  of  the  walls.  The  chimney  was 
built,  and  although  it  subsided  nearly  18  in.,  it 
sank  so  regularly  as  to  keep  its  erect  position 
as  nearly  as  possible. 

This  brings  us,  in  conclusion,  to  a more 
detailed  discussion  of  our  own  modern  brick- 
work. I am  not  now  going  into  the  various 
forms  of  bond,  nor  yet  into  the  different  de- 
scriptions of  brickwork  prevailing  in  various 
countries,  localities,  or  ages.  The  size  of  the 
bricks  has,  as  you  know,  varied  enormously, 
as  well  as  the  mode  of  constructing  them.  Two 
centuries  ago  England  produced  some  of  the 
finest  possible  rubbed  and  gauged  work.  Some 
of  this  has  been  reproduced  of  late  years.  It 
is  laid  closely  with  joints  of  fine  lime  pntty. 
But  the  fine  facing  has  necessarily  allowed  of 
very  little  connexion  with  the  rougher  work 
behind  it,  except  by  the  objectionable  use  of 
smaller  bricks.  Early  in  the  present  century  it 
had  become  the  custom  to  cover  the  brickwork 
with  compo.  From  old  letters  it  appears  that 
much  of  this  was  done  mainly  from  fashion. 
Even  good  old  work  was  covered  with  compo 
equally  with  the  poor  rough  work  which  this 
practice  induced.  The  clean  Bmooth  surface 
was  supposed  to  possess  the  merit  and  the 
beauty  of  fine  dressed  stone.  It  prevailed 
equally  elsewhere.  In  England  it  is  very  fast 
disappearing.  In  Sweden  the  practice  is  de- 
plorable. At  Stockholm,  last  summer,  I observed 
they  are  able  really  to  produce  grand  effects  in 
naked  brickwork.  They  make  this  of  a very 
rough  description,  having  a ready  resource 


the  compo  to  give  it  a finish,  and  what  they 
would  call  effect.  In  a handsome  set  of  flats, 

I believe  it  was,  drawing  towards  completion, 
there  were  manifest  evidences  of  art  and  of 
skill  in  the  treatment  as  well  of  the  masses  as 
of  the  details.  The  grouping  and  the  graduating 
of  the  window  spaces  in  the  several  stories,  the 
arcadings,  and  the  deeply-recessed  windows, 
gave  light  and  shadow  not  to  be  found  in  any 
ordinary  street  in  London.  And  life  and  spirit, 
too,  were  evident  when  you  were  just  far  enough 
away  not  to  detect  the  offensive  crudeness  of  1 
the  brickwork.  With  a little  more  care  iu  the 
making  and  laying  of  the  bricks,  they  would 
have  been  in  advance  of  us.  Yet  they  are 
content  to  reduce  their  work  to  a far  lower 
level. 

The  character  of  much  modern  work  is 
spoiled  by  the  excessive  thickness  or  height  of 
the  brick  in  proportion  to  its  length  and 
breadth.  The  actual  size  is  of  less  conse- 
quence than  the  proportion.  The  size  of 
our  own  bricks  formerly  was,  of  course, 
regulated  very  much  by  the  tax  on  i 
bricks,  which  was  abolished  about  forty  years 
ago,  but  from  the  effects  of  which  wo  have  not 
yet  fully  recovered.  The  brick  was  made  of  a : 
maximum  thickness  and  length.  Its  breadth  is  i 
naturally  a little  under  half  its  length.  Its  length 
is  still  practically  regulated  by  Metropolitan 
and  Local  Building  Acts  and  By-laws.  Its 
length  muBt  be  about  9 in.  in  order  to  work  in 
with  the  thickness  of  walls  usually  described  in 
Acts  of  Parliament.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  : 
at  12  in.  and  16£in.  as  standard  thicknesses  for  ■ 
solid  walls.  Even  if  a new  system  be  adopted  : 
occasionally  for  country  houses  the  old  propor- 
tions  will  necessarily  be  followed  for  all  our 
ordinary  urban  or  suburban  structures.  But  i 
we  are  now  threatened  with  large  terra-cotta  I 
facing  bricks.  They  make  a good  face,  but  not 
a pleasant  one.  We  are  painfully  conscious  of  < 
their  unpleasing  repetitious,  proportions,  the  I 
marked  uniformity  of  their  size  and  colour,  and 
of  the  structure  of  the  wall  made  by  them.  It 
is  probable  that  these  will  be  available  for 
buildings  only  on  a large  scale,  where  large' 
ornamental  detail  can  be  introduced  to  rolieve 
their  pronounced  monotony. 

In  strong  and  pleasant  contrast  with  these  is 
the  thin  brick  which  is  now  sometimes  made.i 
especially  when  a little  time  and  money  are 
available  for  their  manuf  acture  and  use.  But: 
even  ordinary  brickwork  must  be  more  costly; 
when  a fine  and  thin  joint  is  employed,  and 
there  can  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  this  fine 
joint  should  be  used  rather  than  a thin  brioki 
for  all  ordinary  purposes. 

The  great  aim  in  ancient  brickwork  seems  to 
have  been  to  secure  strength  and  mass.  At  thei 
present  day  we  aim  at  cheapness ; and  at  a dis- 
play of  neatness  of  finish  wherewith  to  di£K 
guise  the  economy.  We  are  ashamed  at  the 
economy,  which  has  become  a painful  necessity; 
and  we  are  obliged  to  put  the  best  possible  face 
upon  it. 

In  several  particulars  a very  false  economy 
has  arisen  from  the  mere  following  of  ignorant 
fashion  and  tradition.  I would  Bpeak  with 


laomuu  ‘ , 

special  reference  to  the  construction  of  wort 

1 : »nnll.r  1*  n nan  T TT1  Oft  n ftS  tO  till 


almost  universally  in  use.  I mean  as 
proper  filling,  or  rather  the  not  proper  filling! 
of  all  the  cross-joints  and  inside  joints  of  th< 
brickwork  with  mortar.  At  the  present  daj 
each  brick  is  carefully  laid  with  only  a small 
fillet  of  mortar  next  its  outer  edge.  The  bedl 
ding  is  sometimes  done  in  like  manner,  i 1 
allows  of  a specious  pretence  of  flushing  up  at 
the  unfilled  joints,  or  portions  of  joints,  iron 
the  top.  But  the  more  closely  the  bricks  an 
laid  the  less  is  the  possibility  of  the  ]OiD] 
getting  filled  by  such  means.  The  flushing  a 
best  can  come  but  about  £ in.  below  the  to> 
bed.  Very  curiously  such  work  is  alway 
supposed  by  the  bricklayer  to  be  firmer  an 
better  than  if  all  the  bed  joints  were  proper!] 


better  than  if  all  the 
filled  in.  . 

It  is  actually  argued  that,  like  a chair  or 
table  standing  on  three  or  four  legs,  so  i 
a brick  the  firmer  for  having  support  only  at  l i 
edges  instead  of  being  solidly  bedded  and  jointe 
— The  real  result  i 


into  one  homogeneous  mass. 


a series  of  cavities  or  pockets  in  the  walls  inij 
which  the  wet  is  drawn  or  is  driven,  and  no 
which,  perhaps,  it  takes  weeks  to  dry,  and  tna 
drying  out  at  last  into  the  building  rather  m 
out  of  it.  The  continuous  vacuum  m the  wa 
is  a direct  vehicle  for  the  accumulation  ot  W) 
for  the  saturation  of  the  whole  body  ot  ) 
wall.  I have  seen,  on  the  south  coast,  ra 
bubbling  through  the  inside  end  of  the  Dr 
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(header  in  a 9-in.  wall  not  yet  covered  with  its 
upright  tile  weathering.  Surely  as  regards  the 
keeping  out  of  wet  it  must  be  evident  that  the 
greater  the  obstruction  which  can  be  pro- 
vided against  the  wind  passing  through  the 
j)ody  of  the  wall  the  better.  Then,  again, 
lor  inner  walls  and  partitions,  these  cavity- 
loints  greatly  tend  to  make  a house  noisy, 
.’•hey  contribute  a lot  of  little  drums  to 
joake  a great  reverberation;  and  with  the 
(lightest  shrinkage  or  settlement,  which  may 
indeed  be  induced  by  them,  wo  have  leaky 
jhimneys  and  troublesome  draughts.  It  is 
«rue  the  joints  allow  of  a little  economy  in  the 
iuantity  of  mortar.  But  at  what  a loss ! They 
to  allow  of  a neater,  narrower  joint  being 
lasily  made ; a little  empty  show  at  the 
yreatest  sacrifice  of  substance,  and  for  the 
Jiere  gratification  of  the  bricklayer’s  whim  in 
jpllowing  his  infernal  fashion,  his  senseless 
radition.  The  inevitable  result  is  a flimsy, 
inoky,  noisy,  draughty,  damp,  unsanitary 
jpuse.  Some  clerks  of  works,  and  some 

bidders,  and  even  their  foremen,  will  profess 
v see  the  fallacy  of  the  custom.  But,  whether 
'iey  see  it  or  not,  they  rarely  provide  any 
>;ficient  remedy  for  it.  From  a long  experience 
Bean  hardly  believe  that  there  is  a bricklayer 
l England  who  has  learned  his  trade  in  the 
kual  way,  but  will  stick  to  it,  unless  the  reasons 
by  it  is  wrong  shall  have  been  calmly  and 
irefully  pointed  out  to  him.  The  intelligent 
ihtish  workman,  supposed  to  inherit  and  enjoy 
ne  traditional  experience  of  centuries,  will  still 
Ik  found  to  follow  it,  and  if  you  should  venture 
i be  a little  dogmatic  in  your  opinion  as  to  it, 
o will  be  ready  to  regard  you  as  a born  idiot, 
anorant  of  the  first  principles  of  his  trade, 
[|M  he  will  look  at  you  as  much  as  to  say, 
ion,  sir,  may  have  your  opinion  on  a matter 
nch  you  know  little  about,  but  I am  not 
ing  to  change  mine;  not  if  I knows  it.” 
>w  many  of  you  have  been  told,  or  have 
iced  out  for  yourselves,  the  real  origin  and 
lacy  of  this  custom  ? And  how  did  it  really 
tginate  ? Formerly,  every  cranny  of  the  wall 
r,s  well  filled ; every  brick  was  well  sur- 
unded  with  mortar,  or  else  with  grouting. 

- was  with  the  grouting,  indeed,  that  the  evil 
3t  of  all  had  its  rise.  In  the  days  of  rougher 
rjckwork  and  wider  joints,  there  was  no  diffi- 
, ty  in  flushing  up  the  work  with  mortar  or 
IP  g.ro.ut-  The  bond  will  not  allow  you  to  use 
ler  joints  in  the  body  of  the  wall  than  in  the 
■er  face,  and  as  the  finer  work  became  the 
ijhion,  and  the  joints  were  left  unfilled,  it 
lame  the  custom  to  specify  careful  grouting 

i every  course.  By  degrees,  this  degenerated 
every  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  course.  Tnis 
isional  grouting  being  really  of  very  little 
I,  was  still  again  reduced,  but  the  narrow 
’ted  joint  was  left,  and  it  still  remains  to 
ir  witness  to  the  altered  condition. 

J'hese  evils  are  but  partially  remedied  by 
i adoption  of  hollow  external  walls,  to  which 
reality  this  base  and  hollow  system  has 
,n  rise.  The  treatment  of  hollow  walls 
sea  has  been  much  controverted.  A great 
is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  making  the 
ty  next  the  outside,  as  there  is  also  of 
;ing  it  next  the  inside.  Some  of  the  evils 
:>cated  may  be  remedied  by  filling  the  hollow 
•e  with  a damp-proof  concrete,  or  by  ren- 
ug  with  cement  against  the  outer  face  of 
cavity.  The  cavity  of  air  is  considered 
jreat  service  as  a non-conductor;  but  if 
CfVity  -1S  *°  k®  with  air  super- 

rated  with  moisture,  or  if  streams  of  wet 
to  dribble  down  its  interior,  the  benefit 
t be  worse  than  questionable, 
cavity  next  the  inside  with  only  a 4J  in 
ig  and  unfilled  joints,  is  frightfully  noisy  in  a 
e ; and  it  is  not  firm  for  the  support  of  the 
ers  of  floors  and  roofs, 
it  I must  draw  to  a close.  If  I have  been 
to  bring  before  jou  anything  fresh,  or  any 
worth  further  discussion  or  consideration 
■ •nust  thank  our  worthy  President,  at  whose 
1 al  request  I have  come  forward.  I can 
; trasfc  thafc  the  subject  may  prove  to  be  as 
nesting  to  you  as  it  has  been  to  myself. 


. venth  Annual  Exhibition  of  Meteoro- 

Under  the  auspices 
1 ?®yal  Meteorological  Society,  an  exhi- 
, 1 0t  Urometers,  and  of  such  new  instru- 
_ s as  have  been  invented  and  first  eon- 
; ted  since  the  last  exhibition,  will  be  opened 
■ lesday  evening  next  on  the  premises  of  the 
^Str  t°f  °ml  En°ineers>  25 > Great 


THE  DISPOSAL  OF  SEWAGE  SLUDGE. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY  INSPECTORS. 
At  the  March  meeting  of  this  Association, 
held  on  Saturday  last,  at  No.  1,  Adam-street, 
Adelphi,  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Warner, 
C.E.,  of  Nottingham,  on  “ The  Disposal  of 
Sewage  Sludge,”  Mr.  Jerrarn,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Council,  presiding. 

Previously  to  the  reading  of  the  paper  a pro- 
posal was  unanimously  adopted  to  support  the 
memorial  to  the  Local  Government  Board  of 
Mr.  Rees,  late  Sanitary  Inspector  at  Guild 
ford,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  dismissal  of  the  memorialist 
without  reason  being  assigned,  after  many  years 
of  faithful  service.  The  Chairman  pointed  to 
the  case  as  an  illusl  ration  of  the  insecurity  of 
the  tenure  of  office  of  the  sanitary  inspector. 
Mr.  Rees,  at  the  age  of  54,  when  too  old  to  be 
eligible  for  a similar  engagement  elsewhere,  had 
been  suddenly  discharged,  apparently  for  no 
other  reason  than  having  ventured  to  bring  to 
the  notice  of  his  Board  infractions  of  the  sani- 
tary regulations  by  certain  members  of  the 
Board  itself. 

Mr.  Warner,  after  referring  at  the  outset  of 
liis  paper  to  an  attempt  to  deal  legislatively 
with  the  question  of  drainage  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.;  to  the  fining  of  John 
Shakspeare,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  in  1552,  for 
having  a heap  of  refuse  before  his  house  in 
Henley-street ; and  to  a paper  on  the  subject  of 
drainage  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  1678,— 
fixed  upon  the  date  1855  as  the  commencement 
of  the  new  sanitary  epoch.  In  that  year  the 
last  cesspool  disappeared,  and  in  1858  the 
gigantic  scheme  of  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette  was 
approved  by  Parliament,  the  works  at  the  out- 
fall of  the  main  drainage  system  being  opened 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1865.  The  offensive 
and  dangerous  accumulations  which  soon  after- 
wards manifested  themselves  at  Barking  Creek 
and  Crossness  disproved,  as  a Royal  Commission 
had  to  admit,  the  theory  that  sewage  could  be 
at  once  got  rid  of  by  being  discharged  into  a 
tidal  river,  and  a great  variety  of  inventions 
had  been  since  produced  for  dealing  with  raw 
sewage.  These  inventions  he  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  the  three  principles  of 
action  involved,  viz.,  irrigation,  filtration,  and 
precipitation.  Excellent  results  are  obtained  at 
Winchester  from  the  irrigating  process,  and  it 
is  more  or  less  successfully  operating  in  Edin- 
burgh, Carlisle,  Nottingham,  Leamington, 
Bedford,  and  some  other  towns  ; but  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  agricultural  land  sufficient  for 
a large  city  almost  precludes  the  adoption  of 
the  irrigation  principle  in  the  metropolis,  and 
various  gigantic  schemes  for  metropolitan 
sewage  irrigation  had  come  to  nothing.  The 
more  costly  filtration  and  precipitation  processes 
have  had  to  be  resorted  to  in  many  towns,  one 
of  the  most  successful  being  in  operation  at 
Southampton.  The  method  adopted  there  was 
illustrated  by  a large  scale  drawing  of  the 
works  constructed  from  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Bennett,  C.E.  The  most  important  of  the  three 
principles  was  precipitation,  in  which  the 
liquid  sewage  is  deprived  by  precipitation  of  as 
great  a proportion  as  possible  of  the  solid 
matter  it  contains  in  solution  and  suspension, 
by  the  application  of  lime,  animal  charcoal, 
different  alums  and  clays,  ashes,  blood,  and 
other  matters.  The  most  conspicuous  success 
had  been  achieved  at  Aylesbury  with  a 
process  of  this  class,  where  the  resultant 
solid  product,  native  guano,  found  ready 
sale  at  70s.  per  ton,  and  the  effluent 
water  was  clearer  and  brighter  than  the 
drinking-water  of  many  towns.  Alum,  clay, 
animal  charcoal,  and  blood  are  used  in  the 
purifying  process  at  Aylesbury.  Good  results 
with  analogous  processes  are  said  to  be  obtained 
at  Southampton,  Ealing,  Hertford,  and  Coventry. 

The  most  perfect  of  the  precipitation  schemes, 
that  of  Mr.  Melliss,  C.E.,  as  carried  out  at 
Coventry,  provides  a bed  of  loamy  soil  where- 
in vegetables  and  roots  are  planted,  over  which 
the  effluent  has  to  pass  after  filtration  by 
chemical  agents,  before  it  can  enter  the  ordinary 
water-course.  The  matter  precipitated,  termed 
“ sewage  sludge,”  still  contains  90  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  and  to  extract  from  45,000  gallons 
of  it  the  2 cwt.  of  solids  they  contain  is  a 
matter  which  has  employed  the  highest  me- 
chanical skill  and  inventive  genius  in  the 
country,  culminating  in  Messrs.  Fryer  & Alliott’s 
mechanical  subsider.  Bricks  made  at  Leicester 
by  Mr.  Monson,  and  cement  made  at  Burnley 
under  General  Scott’s  process,  are  illustrations 


of  other  purposes  forwhich  the  sludge  is  utilised. 
Erom  the  purely  sanitary  point  of  view,  the 
Destructor,”  in  which  the  residuum  is- 
destroyed  by  fire,  is  the  most  to  be  recommended. 
I he  plan  adopted  at  Ealing  under  Mr.  Jones, 
C.E.  is  to  pump  the  sludge  into  dams  contain- 
ing house  rofuse,  and  to  burn  both  in  the  fiery 
furnace  of  a “ Fryer’s  Destructor.”  The  latest 
developments  of  mechanical  invention  have  been 
devoted  to  a combination  of  the  precipitation 
and  the  filtration  principles.  The  invention  of 
Bowing  s filter  press  for  yeast  and  other  residues 
of  breweries  suggested  forms  of  sewage  filter 
presses  which  Messrs.  Manlove,  Alliott,  & Fryer, 
of  Nottingham,  have  successfully  produced. 
According  to  the  calculations  of  Mr.  D.  K. 
Clarke,  C.E.,  each  of  these  presses  will  treat 
four  times  as  much  as  the  older  forms  of  press, 
and  twenty  of  them  will  suffice  for  the  whole  of 
the  sludge  of  the  metropolis,  which  amounts  to 
4,000  tons  every  day.  Alliott’s  sewage-sludge 
apparatus,  recommended  by  Mr.  Lacey,  town  sur- 
veyor of  Brentford,  after  a careful  inspection  of 
all  the  processes  in  use,  is  expected  to  be 
in  operation  in  a few  days. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  followed 
the  reading  of  the  paper,  further  details  of  the 
process  carried  out  at  Southampton  were  given 
by  Dr.  Angell  and  Mr.  Bennett,  who  had 
accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  for  the  purpose. 

Dr.  Angell  said  that  during  the  past  year  their 
efforts  at  Southampton  had  been  mainly  directed 
to  getting  rid  of  lime  in  the  purification  pro- 
cess. The  effluent  produced  by  lime  was 
extremely  foetid  and  favourable  to  the  develop- 
ment and  the  support  of  bacteria,  which 
evolved  the  foulest  forms  of  gas.  The  lime 
effluent  passed  through  some  very  offensive 
phases,  the  trouble  not  being  observed  imme- 
diately on  being  discharged  into  the  stream, 
but  beginning  three  or  four  miles  down  the 
river.  The  materials  substituted  for  lime  at 
Southampton  contained  what  was  called  oc- 
cluded oxygen,  and  the  results  obtained  had 
been  almost  marvellous.  The  filter  presses 
were  marvels  of  skill,  but  they  did  not  turn  out 
a substance  which  was  of  much  use  after- 
ward. The  resultant  cakes  in  the  Southampton 
process  were  saleable  at  15s.  per  ton,  but  un- 
fortunately the  time  when  they  were  most 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  the  stuff  was  just  the  time 
when  the  farmers  were  the  least  in  want  of  it. 
They  had  to  destroy  4,000  tons  of  it  in  the 
summer,  and  from  a purely  sanitary  point  of 
view  he  admitted  that  to  burn  it  was  the  only 
proper  way  of  dealing  with  the  sludge. 

Mr.  Bennett,  C.E.,  gave  some  explanations 
with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  process  adopted 
at  Southampton.  It  was  a combination  of 
several  systems.  They  employed  the  carbon 
process  for  precipitation,  Shone's  ejector,  and 
finally  the  destructor. 

The  chairman  and  several  inspectors  took 
part  in  the  discussion,  and  a vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Warner  and  to  Messrs.  Angell 
and  Bennett. 


WOODWORK. 


Sib, — I am  very  much  interested  in  Mr. 
Cruickshank’s  letter  [p.  390,  ante ] about  the 
woodwork  at  Beaufort  Castle.  The  few  ob- 
servations I was  able  to  make  in  my  lecture 
would  teach  little  to  those  who  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  subject,  but,— thanks  to  the 
Builder, — they  have  penetrated  far,  and  may 
increase  the  interest  in  the  treatment  of 
timber  which  the  Carpenters’  Company  desire 
to  promote. 

Modern  conditions  tend  to  make  the  joiner 
into  a machine.  The  best  work  he  has  a 
chance  of  doing  in  the  matter  of  framing  is 
to  put.  together  a door  with  flat  narrow  panels 
and  heavy  bolection  mouldings,  and  to  hang  it 
between  jamb-linings  and  architraves  of  the 
most  commonplace  and  mechanical  - looking 
sort.  Machinery  can  do  most  of  this  work, 
and  anybody  can  do  the  rest.  It  can  be  done 
anywhere  and  brought  over  here,  so  that  when 
the  system  has  reached  perfection  our  joiners 
will  be  little  more  than  “ fixers.”  Now  there 
is  a vast  and  little-trodden  field  for  talent  in 
the  design  and  making  of  a door.  What  woods 
shall  we  use  in  the  different  parts  and  of  what 
substance  ? How  shall  the  panels  be  designed, 
how  joined,  and  with  what  mouldings  round 
them  ? The  treatment  of  the  door-jambs  will 
give  rise  to  a dozen  interesting  questions. 
Few  things  are  so  constantly  seen  or  give 
such  solid  satisfaction  as  a handsome  door- 


II 


way,  internal  or  external.  I was  once  so  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  a Dutchman’s  front 
door  as  to  forget  that  I had  rung  his  bell : so 
he  caught  me  making  a sketch  of  the  panels, 
which  were  an  inch  thicker  than  stiles  and 
rails,  raised  with  a fine  bold  ogee  curve 
instead  of  the  ordinary  splay,  and  with  a nice 
moulding  on  the  rising.  I have  drawn  dozens 
of  doors  on  the  Continent  and  hardly  recollect 
one  without  a raised  panel.  It  is  the  same 
with  our  old  panelled  doors  and  such  as  are  still 
made  in  old-fashioned  places  in  this  country. 
We  can  get  the  best  of  such  work  done  here 
now,  but  the  cost  scares  us. 

It  is  in  the  village  workshop  and  on  large 
estates  that  young  joiners  and  carpenters  are 
most  likely  to  find  time  and  encouragement  to 
perfect  themselves  in  skill  of  hand  and  to  become 
accomplished  in  the  management  of  timber  in 
every  stage.  Where  they  can  get  books  and 
papers  treating  on  such  subjects,  and  particu- 
larly if  they  are  within  the  influence  of  a class 
in  connexion  with  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute,  they  may  have  all  the  advantages  of 
Town  training  unalloyed.  I should  think  also 
that  a good  deal  of  the  money  that  is  now  being 
sent  out  of  the  country  might  find  a temporary 
lodging  in  their  pockets.  I have  just  been  shown 
some  specimens  of  architectural  carving  in  oak 
with  the  offer  to  have  my  own  wood  sent  over 
to  a small  Swiss  town  to  be  carved  to  my  own 
design  and  returned  on  reasonable  terms.  I 
never  saw  a “Crofter,”  but  I have  seen  and 
admired  a good  number  of  Swiss  village  work- 
men, and  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  so 
very  particular  about  their  brain  or  muscle  that 
he  need  fear  to  try  his  skill  against  theirs. 

Thos.  Blashill. 


from  the  lofty  pinnacle  from  which  they  are  accus^ 
tomed  to  look  down  upon  their  fellow-workmen,  and 
would  answer  the  pertinent  questions  so  ably  put 
to  them  in  your  columns  by  4 C.  A.  M.  b. , e 
would  do  much  good,  and  would  considerab  y 
enlighten  us.  „ , 

I agree  that  plumbing  generally  costs  more  than 
it  ought  to  do,  but  the  remedy  lies  in  a direction 
contrary  to  that  which  he  indicates,  and  1 prepose, 
with  your  permission,  to  refer  to  this  branch  ot  the 
subject  in  your  next  issue.  '*•  W. 

March  10th,  1886. 


LADY  ARTISTS 
Sir, — I notice  a remark  in  your  issue  of  Feb.  27 
I p.  3291,  “ Men  and  women  who  paint  with  real 
power  are  completely  on  a level  now  ; there  are  no 
‘female  disabilities’  of  any  kind.’  This  is  not 
entirely  accurate.  The  Society  of  1 aiuters  m 
Water-Colours  (which  you  proceed  to  speak  of)  s-nl 
maintains  its  rule  that  “no  Lady  Associate  shall  m 
any  case  become  a full  member."  Surely  it  is  time 
that  this  absurd  anachronism  should  be  reformed . 
March  4th,  1886.  w- w- 


» «■  We  were  certainly  not  aware  of  that ; if  it  is 
correct,  the  sooner  the  Society  alter  such  an 
absurd  rule  the  better.  The  works  of  one  lady, 
Mrs.  Allingham,  are  among  the  chief  attractions  of 
their  exhibitions,  and  those  of  the  late  Mrs.  Angell 
were  equally  so. 


SEWER  VENTILATION. 


Sir,— In  a recent  issue  your  contemporary,  the 
Lancet,  favoured  the  public  with  its  opinions  on  this 
important  subject. 

After  severely  criticising  the  many  foolish  notions 


Alter  severely  ei iiiuiaiug  — 

prevailing,  the  writer  suggests  that  all  sewers  should 
be  ventilated  by  4-in.  pipes,  carried  up  “as  j 
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be  ventilated  oy  i-in.  pipes,  cameu  ujj  as  perpen- 
dicular as  possible,"  above  the  roofs  of  the  adjacent 
houses.  If  it  is  intended  to  carry  up  the  pipes  from 
the  centre  of  the  streets,  this,  no  doubt,  would  have 
an  imposing  appearance.  . 

I quite  agree  with  the  Lancet  that  a great  deal  ot 
ignorance  prevails  on  the  subject.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  sewer-ventilation,  as  generally'  spoken  of,  is 
all  nonsense.  Thorough  aeration  by  surface-grates 
at  frequent  intervals,  and  a perfect  system  of  flush- 
ing, has,  in  almost  every  case  within  a long  and 
varied  experience,  prevented  the  generation  of  the 
gas  altogether  ; and  I contend  that  this  is  the  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  If  space  permitted,  I 
should  be  glad  to  give  some  practical  illustrations, 
but  will  content  myself  by  protesting  against  the 
system  of  keeping  fresh  air  out  of  the  sewers  and 
attempting,  by  impossible  pipes,  to  get  rid  of 
noxious  sewer-gases,  which  ought  never  to  be 
generated.  Sanitary  Engineer. 

March  4th,  1886. 


PLUMBERS’  WORK. 


Sir, —Will  you  kindly  allow  me,  as  a general 
foreman,  to  reply  to  ‘ “ A Practical  Plumber” 
[p.  390,  ante],  whose  experience  of  us  must  have 
been  either  very  limited  or  unfortunate,  and  whose 
cool  request  for  yet  another  trade  privilege  is  so 
singularly  ill-timed. 

Your  correspondent  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
trade  to  which  an  efficient  general  foreman  has  been 
brought  up  is  but  one  of  the  many  things  that  he 
has  to  know,  and  does  know.  General  foremen,  as 
a rule,  are  not  plumbers,  and  although  probably 
they  cannot  wipe  joints  nor  make  bends,  they  are 
capable  ot  superintending  plumbing,  and  certainly 
know  when  it  is  or  is  not  efficiently  executed. 

I have  known  men  who,  after  acting  for  a short 
time  as  plumbers’  labourers,  have  by  some  means 
obtained  work  with  the  tools,  and  suddenly 
blossomed  forth  into  full-blown  and  full-moneyed 
plumbers,  while  yet  hardly  knowing  the  right  end  of 
a trap.  Is  it  to  such  a man  that  architects  are  to 
issue  instructions,  in  preference  to  one  who,  in  all 
probability,  has,  before  becoming  a general  foreman, 
acted  for  several  years  as  deputy  foreman,  and  has 
therefore  been  thoroughly  educated  in  the  manifold 
duties  required  to  be  performed  by  him  ? Carry  a 
“ Practical  Plumber’s”  impracticable  suggestion  to 
a logical  issue,  and  its  absurdity  is  at  once  apparent. 
If  the  general  foreman  is  incapable  of  directing  the 
plumbers,  he  is  equally  incapable  of  directing  the 
men  of  any  trade  other  than  that  at  which  he 
worked,  and  an  architect  must,  on  each  of  his  jobs, 
act  as  the  builder's  general  foreman. 

If  your  correspondent  would  kindly  condescend 
to  emerge  from  the  density  of  mystery  in  which 
plumbers  from  time  immemorial  have  contrived  to 
enwrap  themselves  and  their  trade,  and  to  descend 


IHE  importance  of  bringing  science  to 
bear  on  the  selection  of  stones  for  our 
i£~±=5=si  large  public  and  private  buildings  is 
manifest  to  all  who  have  had  to  deal  practically 
with  the  subject.  The  questions  that  at  first 
arise  are  as  to  what  sciences  are  necessary, 
and  what  parts  of  them  particularly  apply  to  it. 

The  principal  object  of  these  articles  is  to 
supply  material  for  the  outline  of  a study  of 
the  causes  which  affect  the  decay  of  stone,  in 
order  that  the  student  may  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad  building 
stone,  and  the  selection  of  stone  for  particular 
purposes. 

To  begin  with,  after  noticing  briefly  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  on  ancient  buildings, 
we  shall  pass  on  to  describe  the  various  agents 
which  attack  and  destroy  stone.  The  artificial 
methods  which  have  been  employed  to  test  the 
quality  and  durability  of  building  stones  will 
next  be  treated  of,  after  which  the  use  of  the 
microscope  will  be  explained  in  examining 
them. 

A brief  description  of  the  common  minerals 
found  in  the  stones,  together  with  their  general 
characters  and  method  of  decaying,  will  be 
followed  by  an  account  of  the  origin,  chemical 
composition,  specific  gravity,  mode  of  decompo- 
sition, and  other  characters  of  some  of  the  prin 
cipal  granites,  sandstones,  limestones,  flags,  and 
slates  used  in  this  country  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  more  prominent  stones  used  for 
ornament  will  also  be  described. 

The  next  part  will  be  devoted  to  the  various 
ways  of  selecting  stone  for  building,  by  pointing 
out  where  to  look  for  defects  and  the  means  of 
detecting  them.  The  position  of  the  building 
with  reference  to  the  agents  which  particularly 
affect  the  locality,  together  with  some  remarks 
on  the  best  modes  of  placing  stone  in  building, 
in  order  to  counteract  these  deleterious  agencies, 
will  then  claim  attention.  The  methods  which 
have  been  employed  in  hardening  stone  artifi- 
cially ; and  some  account  of  the  principal  and 
tried  artificial  stones,  their  durability,  adapt- 
ability for  construction  and  uses  as  internal 
ornaments,  will  form  the  conclusion.  i 

Much  of  the  work  will  necessarily  be  theo- 
retical. Without  practice,  however,  this  theory 
is  of  little  use,  and  although  pointing  out  the 
manner  in  which  the  theory  can  be  put  into 
practice,  the  author  cannot  supply  the  practical 
part  itself.  This  rests  entirely  with  the  student. 
No  amount  of  reading  can  possibly  teach  any- 
body the  mode  of  selecting  building  stones  ; 
pieces  of  the  stones  themselves  must  be  obtained 
and  studied.  How  and  where  to  obtain  samples 
of  the  stone  will  be  pointed  out  when  treating 
of  the  examination  of  stone 


BUILDINGS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  AND  MEDI.EVAL 
PEOPLE. 

The  ordinary  dwelling-houses  of  the  ancient 
Britons  were  made  of  wood  and  thatched  with 
grass.  We  learn  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  who 
wrote  in  the  first  century  B.C.  that  the  Britons 


used  to  store  their  corn  in  excavations  made  in 

the  ground  ; and  this  is  fully  borne  out  by  the 
numerous  remains  of  these  underground  reposi- 
tories, found  more  particularly  in  Kent,  Essex, 
and  Wiltshire.  There  can  bo  but  little  doubt 
that  they  also  lived  in  these  holes,  at  least 
during  certain  portions  of  the  year,  or  during 
time  of  danger. 

If,  however,  we  may  judge  from  some  ot  the 
monuments  said  to  have  been  raised  by  the 
Druids,  we  find  that  these  early  people  under-  i 
stood  the  art  of  working  stone  for  building 
purposes  to  some  extent.  , 

Stonehenge  is  an  example  of  this ; the, 
trilithons  there  bearing  unmistakable  signs  ot 
having  been  rudely  shaped  and  fitted  together. 
When  we  come  to  consider  the  very  primitive 
tools  which  they  must  have  used  in  the  work,  it 
is  marvellous  that  they  should  have  accom- 1 
plished  such  a difficult  task.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  way  in  which  work  is  executed  by 
uncivilised  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
the  process  must  have  taken  a considerable: 
time.  The  Sarsen  stones  used  in  the  construe- : 
tion  of  Stonehenge  from  their  nature  are 
exceedingly  durable.  They  are,  no  doubt,  the 
remnants  of  a tertiary  deposit  and  have  re- 
sisted  the  action  which  caused  their  surroand- 
ing  rock,  when  in  situ,  to  decompose  and  dis- 

PRoman  masonry  was  principally  of  two' 
kinds.  The  first  consists  of  tiles  or  flat  stones 
alternating  with  bands  or  layers  of  pebbles  or 
small  stones  imbedded  in  mortar.  The  other 
variety  consists  of  walls  formed  of  square  ston^ 
or  ashlar,  and  the  interior  of  rubble  imbedded  ih 

m They  seem  to  have  discovered  at  an  early 
period  the  means  of  counteracting  the  _ de- 
structive action  of  the  atmosphere  on  them 
mortar,  for  we  find  that  after  2,000  years  A 
appears  to  have  undergone  little  or  no  chang®^ 
The  Romans  understood  what  does  not  seem 
to  be  comprehended  by  some  modern  builderst 
that,  if  the  work  is  to  be  of  a durable  character 
good  mortar  must  be  used.  The  remains  o« 
Roman  architecture  in  Britain,  however,  shw 
us  that  the  workmanship  in  general  was  inferior 
to  the  buildings  executed  by  them  on  the  Conti 
nent.  The  stone,  however,  employed  in  bull® 
ing  parts  of  the  Roman  Wall  is  of  a ver? 
durable  character,  the  peculiar  tooling  o 
broaching  being  quite  distinct  at  the  piesem 

tirMany  of  the  works  attributed  to  the  Saxo® 
were  partly  constructed  with  Roman  bricks  an. 
tiles.  They  appear  to  have  tried  to  limtat 
Roman  work  on  their  capitals,  though  sculptur. 
is  seldom  attempted  on  them  ^ooways-  „th 

Illuminated  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.  exhibit  tb 
long  and  short  work”  and  other  distinctly 
features  of  the  architecture  of  the  period,  c 
which  there  are  examples  at  Earl  s Bartcx 
Church  Northamptonshire  ; Sompting,  i, 
Sussex ; Repton,  in  Derbyshire ; Jarrow  an 
Monk’s  Wearmouth  ; and  in  the  crypts  of  Kip* 
and  Hexham.  . , • _ 

The  principal  object  in  view  m sprat  mg  « 
tbe  existing  examples  is  to  enable  the  studen 
to  see  how  the  Btone  has  lasted  in  these  eBr, 
buildings.  It  is  necessary  ot  course  to  asca 
tain  which  parts  of  the  edifices  refer  to  th 
respective  periods.  This,  as  will  be  seen,  h, 
to  some  extent  been  made  easy  by  pond 
out  tbe  particular  parts  of  the  buddings 
refer  to  the  period  under  consideration. 

A very  useful  list  of  ancient  buildings,  wi, 
the  state  of  their  preservation,  may  be  seen  ■ 
Gwilt’s  “ Encyclopedia,”  pp.  4,0-«s. 

We  have  good  evidence  for  believmg  that  . 
architects  of  the  Middle  Ages  exercised  care  t 
selecting  the  stone  used  in  their  mtatart. 
edifices.  Amongst  other  things  we  know  t , 
Caen  stone  was  brought  from  Ncrmandy,  be 
held  in  high  repate  by  them,  and  was  larg 
employed.  Wo  may  specially  notice “ 
was  used  in  the  Temple  Church,  and  parts, 
Winchester  and  Salisbury  Cathedrals. 

Stone  derived  either  from  Norniandy , 
England  was  not  uncommonly  employed  , 
Ireland,  in  structures  of  the  eleventh 
twelfth  centuries.*  , 

The  art  of  stono-outtiog  appears  to  ns 
reached  its  highest  development  at  the  c, 
raencement  of  the  sixteenth  ce  > 
works  of  this  date  exhibiting  a perfect  mast, 

°f  About  the  beginning  of  the 

century  the  celebrated  Portland  atonoOg 
' Ancient  Architecture  of  I™1* 


* Wilkinson’s 
pp.  84,  86. 
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2°  .be  generally  used.  The  various  important 

Buildings  constructed  with  this  and  other  well- 
fined  stones  used  in  buildings  of  subsequent 
,tat<>,  will  be  treated  of  when  the  stones  them- 
.epves  are  described. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

!•  2,404,  Ventilating  Buildings,  &c.  G.  F. 
•itarrington. 

j In  arrangements  for  supplying  fresh  air  to  the 
faces  to  be  ventilated,  self  - revolving  cowls  pro- 
dded with  vanes  to  cause  them  to  face  the  wind 
:-e  employed,  and  may  be  of  a swan-neck  form,  with 
Uouths  of  about  double  the  area  of  their  throats, 
ci'hen  employed  to  ventilate  drains  the  cowls  are  made 

I a special  shape.  They  are  trapped  with  oil  to 
•event  the  escape  of  wind  between  them  and 
ieir  shafts,  which  lead  to  the  spaces  to  be  ven ti- 
nted. 

3,352,  Supporting  Window  Sashes.  F. 
aiowcroft. 

7 A wooden  roller  rests  between  the  edge  of  the 
® sb  and  a curved  strip  of  metal  pivoted  at  its 
Dper  end,  and  pressed  toward  the  sash  by  a 
^■nug  When  the  sash  is  raised  the  roller  rises 
Ud  allows  it  to  slide  freely,  but  when  the  sash 
W released  the  roller  is  pressed  against  it  and 
i>lds  it.  The  strength  of  the  spring  is  adjusted 
9 ' means  of  a clip. 

,11,425,  Wood-planing  Machines.  J.  Dent 
iia  J-  Holt. 

aScrapers  are  formed  from  a thin  plate  of  steel, 
id  are  clamped  between  metal  plates.  These 
cj-apers  are  pressed  against  the  rollers  of  the 
i;imng- machine,  and  clean  them  while  the  machine 
in  work. 

tJ13,493,  Manhole 
IColley. 

• (The  cover  has  a bevelled  edge,  and  is  provided  with 
.1  annular  vertical  projection,  which  drops  into  a 
d)ove  filled  with  glycerine. 

Q.4,120,  Door  Furniture.  J.  Walker. 

In  the  form  known  as  Mace’s  door  furniture  an 
vtorovement  is  introduced.  A rose  is  stamped 
m a circular  blank,  and  a central  hole  made  in 
ol  the  edges  of  metal  round  the  hole  are  raised  up 
:il  finally  pressed  down  on  the  rim  of  the  barrel 
,qndle. 


Cover  for  Drains.  H. 


<15,908,  Closing  Doors.  R.  S.  Moss. 
Permanent  magnets  are  used  to  close  and  keep 
sed  doors,  kc.  A magnet  is  bedded  in  the  jamb, 
.1  a piece  of  steel  attached  to  the  door,  so  that  if 
’IL.  be,  nearly  closed  the  attraction  of  the 
J|gnet  will  shut  it. 

'’.6,781,  Window-sash  Fastener.  J.  Walker, 
i An  arm  turns  on  a pivot  on  the  meeting  rail  of 
)■  sash  in  the  usual  manner.  A projection  on  its 
imerside  engages  in  a slot  on  the  slide,  and  which 
drawn  across  the  joint  when  the  arm  is  pulled 
Jfvard.  1 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  FATENT8. 

• \ib-  2j3,— V55,nAVvPic1Hng’  Latches  Locks  for 
irs,  kc. — 2,i 89,  D.  Swan,  Pigments.— 2 803  T 
Mario,  Overflow  Pipes  for  Syphonic  Cisterns.— 
1.  Lambert,  Letter  Boxes. 

^■^7-~2,841  A.  Pilling,  Self-closing  Doors.— 
rn'  £aird’  Erames  and  Sashes  of  Windows.  - 

ML  n.  Owen,  Chimney  or  Ventilator  Top.— 2 861 
ILnano,  Water-waste  Preventer. — 2 872*  R* 
fmas  and  P.  Smith,  Window  Fastenings*  ’ 

[arch  L;;2,896,  W.  Ross,  Water  Waste  Pre- 
fers.—2,923,  W.  Martin,  Fasteners  for  Window 
teners. 

(arc/,  2.-2,949,  J.  Sowden  and  W.  Cowan 
eoci~2’9^7rJi-  Punda'1’  Attaching  Door-knobs 
1S  aQd  Latcrhe,-2,961,  J.  Davis,  Fanlight 
eners.-2  967  J Hicks  and  C.  Tight,  Levels  - 
io,  A.  Boult,  Ventilators. 

'arc/,  3.-3,002,  J.  Fletcher,  Intercepting  Traps 
iewei-s.— 3,003,  J.  Fletcher  Ventilating  Covers 
H'  Watson»  Water  Taps.— 3,012 
Mill,  Balancing  Window  Sashes.— 3,019,  G* 
nam,  Ventilators  for  Windows.  — 3 037  J 
ey.  Artistic  Exposing  and  Erecting  of’ Gas 
s throughout  Buildings  to  form  Picture  Rods.— 
r>  ”•  Hampton,  Cramps  or  Clamps. --3  044  C 
, V entuators.  ’ 

■ 'mf  E-  Cheatham,  Connecting  Pipes, 

on  ^■r.Heeke?l,  P 01'tlahd  Cement.— 3,106,  H. 
en  and  Others,  Electric  and  Magneto  Bells. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

48  V.  Schneider,  Automatic  Water- waste 

!•  i,0bb,  E.  Hawks,  Screws,  &c.  -1,075,  A 
fes  : V iilve  for  Water-closets! 

Pamt.  — 1,088,  H.  Hunting 

V? ’.f  """1!8  an<i  D»'-etailing  Maohin-s. 

’ o .lson’  Cements  or  Plasters. -1,156 
urt  Socnnng  Knob,  or  Handles  to  Dools.- 
' ” th>,  JmlJMsed  Material  for  Deco. 


grove.  Cooking  Kange.  — 15,088,  M.  Buckner, 
Windows.— 15,741,  J.  Buchanan,  Locks.— 905,  T. 
Young,  Door-lock  Spindle.  — 1,089,  A.  Shaw, 
Hater-closet  Cisterns.— 1,218,  C.  Glossop,  Basin  for 
Drain  Gullies. — 1,233,  W.  Bartholomew  and  E 
Reynolds,  Flushing  Syphons.— 1,243,  A.  Fould  and 
P.  Genreau,  Refractory  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c.— 1,319, 
J.  Pickstock,  Excluding  Rain,  Dust,  and  Draughts 
from  Doors  and  Windows.— 1,332,  E.  Hill,  Support- 
ing Window  Sashes.— 1,414,  J.  Halev,  Glass  Tiles. 
—1,513,  T.  Speight,  Joiner’s  Bench  Hooks.— 1,663, 
T.  Melvin,  Floor  Cloths  and  Tiles.— 1836,  J.  White 
Portland  Cement.— 1S62,  R.  Hunter  and  J.  Turnbull 
Kitchen  Ranges. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  montht. 

3,273,  E.  Taylor,  Fireplaces  for  Consumin' 
Smoke,  kc.— 4,247,  G.  Crowe  and  W.  James^, 
Flushing  Apparatus  for  Water-closets.  — 4,724 
J.  Fell,  Pneumatic  Door  Check  Spring.— 4,754 
J.  Garrett,  Earth  Closet. — 5,639,  R.  Hodges  and  F. 
Lilley,  Adjusting  Door  Knobs  to  Spindles.— 5 77;' 

H.  Yuli  and  J.  Thomson,  Water- waste  Preventer  — 
6,133,  E.  Cammiss,  Bricks.— 14,253,  C.  Garlick 
Stench  Traps.— 1,091,  J.  Peckover,  Stone  Saws.— 

I, 168,  D.  Winter,  Automatic  Door  Closer  and 
Check.— 6,121,  J.  Weston,  Door  Springs.— 6,748 
V . Schneider,  Automatic  Water-waste  Preventers’ 
—6,849,  J Denny,  Bricks,  &c.— 7,348,  W.  Riches! 
Hinges.— 8,339,  A.  Edmondson  and  Others,  Step 
Ladder  Hinge.  — 1,185,  A.  Boult,  Syphons  for 
h lushing  Cisterns. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

March  1. 

_ By  R.  Tydbman. 

Islington— 23  and  27,  Cleveland-road,  60  years 

ground-rent  9 1 ’ £• 

March  2. 

ttt  u „ . By  Yentom,  Bull,  & Cooper. 

West  Kensington -27  and  29,  Glazbury-road,  90 

years,  grouod-rent  13Z j ( 

81,  83,  and  85,  Talgarth-road,  90  years  "ground-  ’ 

reot2U 2,200 

By  F.  Jolly  & Co. 

Whitechapel— 10,  Leman-street,  Freehold  l 

By  II.  Rotlby. 

Lee— 46  flnd  48,  Turner-road,  70  years,  ground-rent 
By  L.  Farmer. 

South  Hampstead— 116,  Belsize-road,  68  years 

ground-rent  8Z ’ 

By  W.  J.  Nbwbll. 

Lewisham— 18,  Evelyn  Terrace,  96  years,  ground- 

rent  5 1 

v,  By  Hebbnham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

City — 10,  Cornbill,  Freehold,  area  770  feet  14 

Edgware-road— No.  156,  Freehold,  area  3,160  feet!"  4, 
Mabch  3. 

By  Bray,  Wehb,  & Co. 

Sydenham— Freehold  Ground-rents,  1504  18s. 

reversion  in  93  years  " ’’  o * 

St.  Luke’s— 39,  Central-street,  Freehold 

By  Wagstaff  & Warman. 

Islington— 72,  Canonbury-road,  33  years,  ground- 

Tottenham— 1,  10,  and  12,  Grove-piaee,  Freehold  1 ; 
Islington — 127  and  135,  Balls-poml-road,  17  years  ’ 

ground-rent  114  7s ’ i 

. By  E.  & F.  Swain. 

Notting-hill— 2 to  5,  Heathfield-street,  Freehold  ...  t 
March  4. 

By  A.  Walton. 

South  Norwood— 1 and  2,  Clifton  Villas,  67  years 
pTOimd-ront.  16Z  J * 
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ground-rent  16Z ’ ’ 

Victoria  Docks,  Freemason’s-road  — Frechoid 

Ground-rents  of  424  a year 
Wightman-street — Freehold  ’ G round-rent  ""of 

164  15s.  a year  

Springfield-t  errace-Freehoid ' ' "Ground-rent  "of 

224  10s.  a year 

, ,,  By  J-  G.  & A.  Prbvost. 

Mile  End,  Moody-street— A Plot  of  Freehold  Land 
By  Newbon  & Harding. 

Canonhury — 23,  Petherton-road,  63  years,  ground- 

rent  104  lps g<- 

Bamsbury— 29, 31 . and  33,  Pulte’ney- street’ "l8 years’ 

ground-rent  15Z ’ J ’ 4]f. 

Dalston— 38,  Blomfield-street,  51  years"  groundl 

rent  3Z 09) 

Edgware-road— Nos.  456  and  104,  North-street  40 
years,  ground-rent  464,  recently  burned  down 
including  policy  for  70(  l ’ 

o.N?r4?'  Mjews,  sromdiint 'Si.'  715 

Stratford,  Buxton-road— “ The  Buxton  Arms  ” 


Freehold .. 


865 


-crWniio  , uinteriai  lorueco- 

RSSdfiC,"1^82*uJ*  0 Calla&rhan>  Securing 
Handles  or  Knobs  to  Spindles.  — 1 372 
.1  atson  and  H.  Moorwood,  Fireplaces,  kc.— 
A ’nP*rud,RIiipes>  ior  Drains,  Sewers,  kc.— 
1 1’  „ Gatea'  Lakers  Ovens.— 1,894,  J.  Brewster 
1 oLim d Coo!?1Fr  Buildings.-l,913,  E.  Shorl 
i Chimney  and  Ventilating  Cowls.— 11,029  G 


42  years, 
Charlesstrect, 


De  Beauvoir  Town- 29,  Balme's-r’oad, 

ground-rent  44  

Commercial-road,  E.— 68  ami  i 

7 years,  84  13s.  6d 

I’laistow— 10,  Beale-street,  Freohoid""!.’"!”"""^ 

By  Farbbrothbb.  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co. 
Hackney-road— Ground-rents  of  284  a year  term 

20  years  ’ 

^ „ B>'  Worsfold  & Haywabd. 

Dov^r-38,  Snargate-Btreet,  46  years,  ground-rent 

26,  Trevaniou-street,  Free h oi d ’ .....  

3 and  4,  York  Terrace,  Freehold. 543 
Msacn  6. 

By  F.  Ocouton  & Son. 

Brvmptm-fo.d  - No.  131,  «,tL  Sl.bling,  Le..,hold  650 
W alham-green — 30  and  32,  Bntaunia-road  70  years 

ground-rent  9 1 * 

By  Fcbbrr,  Psicb,  & Furiikb. 

-Ground-rent  of  34  10s.,  reversion  in 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  March  13. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Honses  now  being 
erected  in  Kensington  Court.  Members  to  assemble  at 
a p.m. 

Monday.  March  15. 

Itoyn!  Institute  of  British  Architects.— Mr.  John  B.  Cass 
on  borne  American  Methods.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  lectures).- Mr.  Boverton  Red- 
wood on  “ Petroleum  and  its  Products.”  II.  8pm 
Victoria  Institute. — 8 p.m. 

Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow  ( Architectural  Section). 
“HI  Baper  by  Mr.  W.  Cairns  on  ‘‘Plumbers’  Work.” 
(2)  Annual  Business  Meeting. 

Tcksday.  March  16. 

Institution  ef  Civil  Engineers.  — Discussion  on  Mr. 
Dugald  Clerk  » paper  “ On  the  Explosion  of  Homogeneous 
Gaseous  Mixtures.”  (2,  time  permitting)  Three  papers 
wUl  be  read  on  The  Economical  Construction  and  Opera- 
tion of  Railways  in  newly-developed  Countries,  or  where 
small  return  are  expected,”  by  Mr.  Robert  Gordon, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Mosse,  and  Mr  G.  C.  Cuninghain.  8pm 
Statistical  Society. — 7‘45  p.m. 

Manchester  Architect ural  Association.— Mr.  John  Holden 
on  • 1 he i Duties  and  Requirements  of  an  Architect’s 
.Practice.  Nomination  of  Officers.  7 30  p.m. 

Wbdnbsday,  March  17. 

' arpenters ’ Hall,  London  Wall.— Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A., 
‘Concrete.”  8 p.m. 

British  Archeological  Association.— (1)  Mr.  W.  de  Gray 
Birch,  F.8.  A.,  on  “The  Legendary  History  of  St.’ Nicholas 
of  Myra  (2)  ‘‘Notes  on  Haslemere,”  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Morgan,  F.8. A.  8 p.m. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution.— 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8'30  p m. 

Society  of  Arts.—  Mr.  Vincent  Robinson  on  “Eastern 
Carpets.  ’ 8 p.m. 

Boy  a!  Meteorological  Society.— Mr.  William  Ellis  will 
give  ‘‘A  Briet  Historical  Account  of  the  Barometer.”  at 
7 p.m.,  after  which  the  members  will  adjourn  to  the  Exhi- 
bition of  Barometers  and  other  Instruments,  at  25  Great 
George-street. 

Thursday,  March  18. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.—  M.  Gaillard  on  “A  Mann- 
4“clory  of  Flint  Implements  at  Beger,  Goallenneo.” 

Efclesiological  Society.— Ur.  Charles  Browne 
l The  Kmghts  Templars.”  7 30  p.m. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.— Ur.  W.  Mackison 
i " Environment. ” 7 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Ur.  Hippolyte 
J.  Blanc  on  “A  Few  Characteristics  of  Scottish  Eccle- 
siastical Architecture.”  8’30  p.m. 

York  Architectural  Association.— Ur.  Walter  G Penty 
i “ Terra-cotta."  7 30  p.m.  ‘ J 

Friday,  March  19. 

Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health.  — Dr.  Louis 
Parkes  on  “ The  SaDitary  Condition  of  Poor  Districts  in 
the  Metropolis,  with  especial  reference  to  their  water-closet 
accommodation."  7’30  p.m. 

University  College.— Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  C B on 
^Greek  Myths  illustrated  by  Fictile  Vases  and  other 
” III.  4 p.m. 

Saturday,  March  20. 

Ecclesiological  Society.— Visit  to  the  Charter- 


St.  Paul' 
house.  3’15  p.i 
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Leytonstone- 
79  years 

Ground -rents  of  284,  reversion  in  66  years 

Islington— 9,  Mildmay. grove,  Freehold  

I Ground-rent  of  74,  reversion  in  75  years  ... 


Tlie  New  London  Hospital  Medical 
College.— On  Tuesday  last  the  corner  stone  of 
the  new  buildings  was  laid  by  Mrs.  William 
James  Thompson,  the  wife  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  College  Board.  The  college,  which  is  being 
almost  entirely  rebuilt,  is  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
free  treatment  of  the  ^Renaissance  style,  the 
architectural  features  being  in  red  brick  the 
building  generally  being  faced  with  yellow 
bricks.  The  building  will,  when  the  works  are 
completed,  be  well  fitted  for  the  high  position 
the  college  holds  among  medical  schools,  being 
attached  to  the  largest  general  hospital  in  the 
kingdom.  The  library  will  be  an  especially 
fine  room,  and  the  extra  cost  of  decorating  it 
is  borne  by  subscriptions  from  the  staff  and 
other  friends  of  the  college,  and  in  future  all 
prize-givings,  &c.,  will  take  place  therein.  The 
building  is  being  carried  out  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe,  architect ; and  the 
builder  is  Mr.  W.  Goodman,  of  Hartham  Works, 
Hartham-road,  Holloway,  N.,  who  have  just 
completed  the  new  Nursing  Home,  which  has 
been  built  by  the  hospital  authorities  to  accom- 
modate over  100  of  the  nurses  and  probationers. 
Mr.  Thornhill,  the  surveyor  to  the  hospital,  is 
acting  as  clerk  of  the  works. 

Obituary. — Mr.  G.  Bouverie  Goddard,  an 
animal  - painter,  whose  numerous  works  have 
from  time  to  time  been  favourably  noticed  in 
these  columns,  died  at  his  residence,  on  Brook 
Green,  Hammersmith,  on  Saturday,  the  6th 
inst.,  after  a short  illness,  due  to  exposure  to 
this  bitter  weather.  He  will  be  remembered 
best  by  his  large  picture  of  Lord  Wolverton’s 
Bloodhounds,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy  rooms  in  1875,  and  his  “ Struggle  for 
Existence,”  bought  from  the  Academy  walls  by 
the  trustees  of  the  Liverpool  Walker  Fine  Art 
Gallery.  His  later  works,  “ Rescued  ” and 
“ Love  and  War,”  showed  him  to  have  attained 
a mastery  over  the  technique  of  his  art  which 
promised  him  a successful  career  as  a painter 
of  the  special  class  of  subjects  to  which  he  had 
devoted  his  talents.  He  was  but  fifty-two  years 
of  age  at  his  decease. 
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Tlie  London  Parcels  Delivery  Company’s 
New  Offices  and  Stables.— A new  block  of 
buildings  for  the  London  Parcels  Delivery  Com- 
pany, consisting  of  offices,  stables,  and  van- 
sheds,  has  just  been  erected  in  Rolls-place, 
Fetter-lane,  on  a vacant  plot  of  land  immediately 
to  the  west  of  the  new  Birkbeck  Institute. 
The  Rolls-place  frontage  is  about  40  ft.  in 
length,  the  premises  being  carried  to  a depth  of 
upwards  of  100  ft.  northward,  in  the  direction 
of  Bream’s-buildings.  They  consist  of  a deep 
basement,  together  with  ground  and  two  upper 
floors.  The  ground-floor  portion  of  the  front- 
age is  carried  up  by  massive  piers  in  blue 
Staffordshire  brick,  the  upper  storeys  being 
faced  with  stock  brick.  About  one  half  of  the 
area  of  the  ground-floor  is  intended  for  offices, 
and  the  remaining  portion  to  the  rear  for  the 
Company’s  vans,  access  being  obtained  by  a 
central  gateway.  The  first  floor  will  be  occu- 
pied as  stables,  whilst  the  second  floor  will  be 
appropriated  as  fodder-stores.  All  the  floors, 
from  the  basement  upwards,  are  supported 
iron  columns  ; and,  as  a precaution  against  the 
outbreak  of  fire,  every  floor  is  fireproof,  as 
well  as  the  roof  of  the  building.  Mr.  W.  S. 
Witherington  is  the  architect,  and  Messrs. 
Patman  & Fotheringham  are  the  contractors. 
The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about 
6,0002. 

Extensive  New  Suburban  Building 
Undertakings. — Several  extensive  building 
projects  are  at  present  in  course  of  develop- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  of  Earlsfield, 
Garret-lane,  Wandsworth.  The  Maxwell  Farm 
Estate,  belonging  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
containing  240  acres,  extending  from  the  boun- 
dary of  the  London  and  South-Western  Rail- 
way on  the  north,  to  Burntwoood-lane  on  the 
south,  and  stretching  from  its  western  boundary 
in  Garret-lane  to  Trinity-road,  and  the  high 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wandsworth 
County  Prison,  on  the  east  side,  is  about  to 
charge  its  present  agricultural  character,  the 
owners  having  decided  to  lay  it  out  for  building 
purposes.  Between  five  and  six  miles  of  roads 
will  be  formed  on  the  estate  by  the  College 
authorities.  It  is  estimated  that  the  estate  will 
admit  of  the  erection  of  no  less  than  6,000 
houses.  On  the  north  side  of  the  railway  an 
estate,  having  its  frontage  in  Earlsfield-road, 
and  stretching  northwards  in  the  direction  of 
St.  Anne’s  Hill  and  Wandsworth  Old  Town,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  British  Land  Company, 
who  have  laid  out  several  roads  for  the  erection 
of  upwards  of  600  houses. 

The  War  and  Admiralty  Office. — Referring 
to  the  memorial  of  the  Institute  on  this  subject 
(see  Builder  for  last  week,  p.  367),  the  Saturday 
Review  says : — “ None  too  soon,  but,  we  should 
trust,  not  hopelessly  too  late,  the  Royal  Insti- 
tute of  British  Architects  has  bestirred  itself  in 
the  discharge  of  duties  for  which  it  exists,  and 
struck  a blow  to  save  London  from  a great 
architectural  calamity.  The  question  is  not 
one  of  better  or  worse,  but  of  the  creation  or 
rejection  of  that  great  main  avenue  of  London., 
an  avenue  of  varied  interest  and  of  unequalled 
historical  association,  of  which  the  oastern 
terminus  would  be  St.  Paul’s,  then  Fleet-street 
and  the  Strand,  then  Charing  Cross,  and  then 
the  leafy  Mall  and  Buckingham  Palace.  All 
these  familiar  names  and  famous  spots  would 
be,  were  the  scheme  of  the  Institute  to  be 
adopted,  brought  into  one  street.  Is  this  an 
occasion  to  palter  and  huckster  ? ” 

Woodworking  Machinery. — Messrs.  A. 
Ransome  & Co.,  of  Stanley  Works,  Chelsea, 
have  sent  us  their  new  illustrated  catalogue  of 
patented  and  improved  woodworking  machinery 
manufactured  by  them.  It  consists  of  upwards 
of  200  pages,  and  is  very  fully  illustrated.  The 
letterpress  descriptions  are  copious  and  clear, 
and  the  catalogue  will  certainly  be  of  great 
assistance  to  intending  purchasers  and  users  of 
woodworking  machines,  which  are  now  exceed- 
ingly numerous  and  varied  in  their  powers.  The 
catalogue  wiil  be  found  very  useful  for  reference 
in  builders’  offices. 


The  Hyde  Park  Corner  (New  Streets) 
Bill.- — In  the  House  of  Commons  last  week 
this  Bill  was  read  a second  time  and  referred 
to  a Select  Committee.  Mr.  Leveson-Gower,  in 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  explained 
that  the  necessity  for  its  introduction  had  been 
brought  about  by  the  changes  which  were 
made  at  Hyde  Park-corner  in  1883.  Usually 
new  streets  were  maintained  by  the  parish  in 
which  they  were  situated,  but  in  the  present 
case  difficulties  arose. 


Voussoir  Arches. — At  the  Students’  meeting 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  held  on 
Friday,  26th  ult.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow,  F.R.S.,past- 
President,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  H.  A.  Cutler  read 
a paper  on  the  “ Stability  of  Youssoir  Arches. 

The  author  asserted  at  the  commencement  that 
the  mathematical  analysis  of  stresses,  though 
more  strictly  accurate,  is  in  most  cases  so  com- 
plicated that  the  graphic  method  is  preferred, 
not  only  for  its  simplicity  and  expedition  of 
solution,  but  also  for  the  readiness  with  which 
errors  may  be  detected  by  it.  The  factor  of 
safety  required  in  practice  so  limits  the  applica- 
tion of  theory  that  rigid  accuracy  in  the  deter- 
mination of  stresses  is  unnecessary.  The 
tenacity  of  mortar  being  disregarded,  the 
voussoir  arch  is  not  capable  of  resisting  a bend- 
ing moment,  and  may  be  considered  as  hinged 
at  every  bed  joint  in  the  arch  ring.  To  investi- 
gate the  stability  of  an  arched  structure  by  the 
graphic  method,  it  is  first  necessary  to  find  the 
correct  curve  of  equilibrium  for  the  dead  load, 
or  weight  of  the  structure,  and  then  assume  the 
live  load  acting  on  one  half  the  arch,  while  the 
remaining  half  is  unloaded,  and  to  construct  a 
second  curve,  both  of  which  should  satisfy  cer- 
tain conditions.  In  voussoir  arches,  in  almost  all 
cases,  both  the  dead  and  moving  load  may  be  con- 
sidered as  acting  vertically.  When  the  curve  of 
equilibrium  does  not  fall  within  the  arch-ring 
bending  moment  is  produced,  tending  to  in- 
crease the  curvature  of  the  arch  lying  inside 
the  neutral  line,  and  to  diminish  it  if  lying 
outside.  Youssoir  arches  not  being  capable  of 
resisting  a bending  moment,  the  condition  to  be 
fulfilled  is  that  the  curve  of  equilibrium  must 
practically  coincide  with  the  neutral  line.  The 
arch  would  not  collapse  so  long  as  the  curve  was 
everywhere  within  the  depth  of  the  arch-ring, 
but  when  close  to  the  edge  nearly  all  the  strain 
is  taken  through  a small  portion  of  the  voussoir. 
Prof.  Rankine  limited  the  curve  of  equilibrium 
to  the  middle  third  of  the  arch-ring,  which  may 
be  accepted  as  a simple  practical  rule.  The 
curve  of  equilibrium  is  found  by  fixing  the 
points  in  the  curve  somewhere  within  the 
middle  third,  at  the  crown  and  springing.  If 
the  deviation  of  the  curve  from  the  neutral 
line  be  not  within  the  limit  at  every  other 
point,  either  the  loading,  the  curve  of  the  arch, 
or  the  depth  of  the  voussoir  must  be  altered. 

The  London  Sewage  Question.— -At  the 
meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
this  Friday,  March  12th,  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  will  present  a report 
detailing  the  several  steps  taken  for  the  pre- 
cipitation and  deodorisation  works  in  connexion 
with  the  metropolitan  sewage,  and  recommend- 
ing that  letters,  founded  upon  the  Report,  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Erith  Local  Board  of  Health  in  reply  to  their 
communications  on  the  subject.  Also  recom- 
mending that  the  Engineer  and  Chemist  be 
authorised  to  incur  the  working  expenses  neces- 
sary for  the  treatment  by  precipitation,  &c.,  of 
nine  millions  of  gallons  of  sewage  daily  at 
Crossness,  such  expenditure  not  to  exceed  the 
sum  of  7,0001. ; and  that  the  necessary  wooden 
tanks,  &c.,  required  for  deodorising  purposes 
be  erected  at  various  points  on  the  lines  of  main 
sewers  within  the  metropolis,  at  a cost  of  about 

1,0002. At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board, 

Mr.  Fardell  called  attention  to  the  subject,  on 
the  ground  of  urgency,  in  view  of  the  approach- 
ing summer;  but  for  presuming  to  suggest  that 
the  Committee  might  at  any  rate  report  piece 
meal,  like  some  Royal  and  Parliamentary  Com 
missions,  he  raised  quite  a hornet’s  nest  about 
his  ears,  although,  as  a sympathiser  suggested, 
his  only  desire  was  to  “ oil  the  wheels  ” of  the 
Committee,  and,  consequently,  to  accelerate  their 
motion.  At  the  same  meeting  of  the  Board, 
the  further  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the 
Special  Purposes  and  Sanitary  Committee  on 
the  Cleansing  and  Ventilation  of  Sewers,  already 
noticed  by  us,  was  again  deferred  for  a period 
of  six  weeks. 

Relief  to  the  Unemployed.  — Owing  to 
the  prevailing  distress  Messrs.  Perry  & Co., 
builders,  Tredegar  Works,  Bow,  have  inau- 
gurated an  unemployed  relief  fund,  which  is 
to  last  several  weeks.  Their  employes  Lave 
responded  liberally  to  it,  the  firm  adding  their 
weekly  contribution.  A number  of  cases 
have  been  investigated  by  the  committee 
appointed,  the  result  being  that  relief  is 
afforded  expeditiously. 

Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. — 
The  Autumn  Congress  and  Health  Exhibition  of 
| this  Institute  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  York 
[ in  September  next. 


Royal  Scliool  of  Mines.  — Professor  < 

Warington  Smyth,  F.R.S.,  in  concluding  his: 
lectures  on  mining,  in  the  theatre  of  thel 
Geological  Museum,  Jermyn-street,  said,  there:, 
can  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  Newcastle  roads,) 
as  the  tramways  were  called,  were  in  use  longi 
before  the  introduction  of  iron  rails,  wooden  6 
beams  being  employed  ; the  wear  and  tear  of 
these  soon  caused  them  to  lay  an  iron  plate  on  < 
the  top.  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Curr,  of 
Sheffield,  proposed  various  improvements  in 
underground  transport.  Among  these  was  the. 
laying  down  of  tram  plates, — a simple  iron' 
plate  with  a flange  to  it, — which  was  so  greafei 
an  improvement  that  one  horse  could  then  draws 
several  carriages.  The  rails  were  first  of  a very 
simple  character,  merely  a bar  of  iron  let  into  fK 
slot ; on  these  broad  wheels  run,  but  the  wear; 
is  so  considerable  that  where  there  is  a large 
amount  of  material  to  be  carried  the  rails 
approach  to  the  kind  in  use  on  surface  railways. i 
Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  frequently  employed, 
on  mining  railways  than  the  bridge  rail  sc 
familiar  on  the  Great  Western  Railway ; the  T- 
headed  rail  and  the  double  “["'headed  are  alsc 
sometimes  used ; while  another  form  often 
adopted  is  that  of  a T-rail,  with  a broad  bas ei 
in  which  are  a number  of  holeB  for^spiking  i). 
down.  These  rails  weigh  12  lb.  to  15  lb.  to  the 
yard,  or,  where  special  strength  is  required,  afy 
much  as  25  lb.  A common  gauge  for  under) 
ground  mining  railways  is  2 ft.,  in  other  easel 
18  in.,  while  in  others  again,  as  in  the  ironsjonu 
mines  of  the  North,  where  they  work  with 
large  quantities  of  timber,  it  may  be  only  12  in! 
In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  took  occasion  tii 
impress  upon  the  students  the  necessity  in  al 
mining  operations  of  a thorough  knowledge  or, 
geology  and  mineralogy,  by  which,  on  the  onu 
hand,  wo  learn  to  recognise  what  are  the  best- 
districts  in  which  to  search  for  mineral,  an<k 
on  the  other,  to  recognise  the  minerals  themi 
selves,  as  also  those  with  which  they  are  usualli 
associated,  and  particularly  in  order  to  deter 
mine  what  is  the  relation  between  two  sets  Cil 
rocks. 

Housing  the  Working  Classes.  — Th 

nineteenth  annual  general  meeting  of  tb 
Artisans’,  Labourers’,  and  General  Dwellings 
Company,  Limited,  waB  held  on  Tuesday,  tb 
9th  inst.,  Mr.  Ernest  Noel,  M.P.,  presiding 
The  report  showed  that  the  rental  for  the  yes; 
1885  amounted  to  over  90,0002.,  the  net  re vena 
being  61,4-941.,  out  of  which  interim  dividend' 
upon  the  preference  and  ordinary  capital 
amounting  to  28,6212.,  had  been  paid.  It  wf 
now  proposed  to  pay  a dividend  of  five  per  cen, 
on  the  ordinary  Bhare  capital  for  the  second  Sjil 
months  of  the  year,  carrying  over  4,0002.  0* 
revenue  reserve,  and  1,1412.  to  next  year, 
accounts.  The  increase  of  capital  during  tl;t 
year  had  been  62,450i. ; the  total  amount  pa 
up  to  31st  of  December  was  1,234,3  102.,  tb, 
authorised  capital  being  1,000,0002.  in  ordinal] • 
shares,  and  750,0002.  in  preference  shares  4ft  P‘- 
cent.  The  completed  estates  of  the  compai . 

London  are  Shaftesbury  Park,  S.W., , &K 
Queen’s  Park,  W.,  comprising  nearly  3,4U 
separate  houses.  At  Noel  Park,  N.,  the  ne 
estate  of  the  company,  work  had  progressed  a 
that  at  the  close  of  the  year  974  houses  we  i 
completed,  680  being  let  and  occupied,  i t ■ 
estate  when  completed  will  comprise  ip  \ 
houses.  The  directors  have  acquired  a go  ’ 
site  of  over  an  acre  in  Lisson-grove  tor  t), 
purpose  of  erecting  block-buildings  as  dwellmsi 
for  the  Industrial  Classes.  The  report  at. 
accounts  having  been  adopted,  and  the  “ 
dend  of  five  per  cent,  declared,  the  retin: 
directors  and  auditors  were  re-elected,  and;, 
vote  of  thanks  concluded  the  proceedings.  . 

Tunbridge  Wells  Water  Supply.— In  1 
Builder  for  the  19th  of  December  last,  p.  8( 
reported  the  completion  of  the  new  storsi* 
reservoir  at  Pembury,  and  printed  the  speech; 
the  engineer  (Mr.  Brentnall)  describing  Jr 
work,  in  which  there  were  some  departures  iiv 
ordinary  practice  in  carrying  out  such  und 
takings.  We  are  sorry  to  learn  from  : 
Tunbridge  Wells  Gazette  that  a month  age 
was  discovered  that  there  was  a leakage  in 
reservoir,  and,  on  the  reservoir  being  empti 
several  cracks  were  found  in  the  aspnfc. 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir. 

A Knighthood  for  an  Engineer.- It  - 

stated  that  the  Queen  has  signified  her  mu 

tion  to  confer  the  honour  of  knighthood  u 
Mr.  Charles  Douglas  Fox,  of  Coombe  bgnb 
Kingston-on-Thames,  in  connexion  witn  i 
engineering  work  of  the  Mersey  Tunnel.  . 
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Gift  to  the  Wolverhampton  Art  Gallery. 

he  Wolverhampton  Chronicle  announces  that  a 
ne  gallery  picture  has  been  offered  to  the 
own  through  his  Worship  the  Mayor,  by  Mr. 
councillor  Ross.  It  is  the  work  of  John 
Wilson,  sen.,  R.S.A.  The  subject  is  a stormy 
ia  seen  from  a wild  shore  near  the  Bass 
iock. 



TIMBER  ( continued ). 

Rose.  Rio  ton 

Bahia 

Box,  Turkey  

Batin,  8t.  Domingo  foot 

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian 

METALS. 

Iron— Pig  in  Scotland  ton 

‘ PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 

„ ,,  in  Wales  

„ Staffordshire,  London  

Sheets,  single,  in  London 

Hoops 

>ak,  K.I.  load  12  10  6 16  0 6 

pqnoia,  U.8 foot  oubo  0 2 4 0 3 0 

lib  Canada  load  3 0 0 4 10  0 

;rch  » 3 0 0 4 10  0 

“ ”,  3 10  0 4 16  0 

£ . 3 0 0 6 0 0 

Nail-rods  ,,  

COPPRB — 

British,  eke.  and  ingt ton 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

„ India 

Australian  

ne,  Canada  red  3 0 0 4 0 0 

L -»  .yellow 3 0 0 6 0 0 

•th,  Dants.c  fathom  3 10  0 6 0 0 

13t.  Petersburg  4 0 0 6 0 0 

pinecot,  Riga log  2 15  0 4 10  0 

Odessa,  crown  3 12  6 3 15  0 

,*18,  Finland,  2nd  and  lst...std.  100  7 10  0 8 10  0 

• >.  4th  aud  3rd  6 0 0 7 10  0 

EJ8*  •;••••• 6 0 0 8 0 0 

1st.  Petersburg,  1st  yel 9 0 0 14  0 0 

*»  2nd  „ 7 0 0 8 16  0 

Lbad— Pig,  Spanish 

English,  com.  brands  

Sheet,  English  

Spkitbb— 

Silesian,  special  ton 

Ordinary  brands  

Tin— 

Billiton 

Straits  

Sfik.' •—  j » « « « » 

Australian  

English  ingots 

■Janada,  Pine  1st  17  0 0 30  0 0 

»»  2nd  12  0 0 17  0 0 

,,  3rd,  Ac 6 0 0 10  0 0 

„ Spruce  1st  8 0 0 11  0 0 

U 3rd  aud  2nd  6 0 0 7 10  0 

wew  Brunswick,  Ac 6 0 0 7 0 0 

Bitten s,  all  kinds 4 0 0 12  0 0 

yonng  Boards,  eq.  1 in.— Pre- 

Zinc— 

English  sheet  ton 

OILS. 

Cocoannt,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Copra 

Palm,  Lagos  _ *” 

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Rapcseed,  Euglish  pale 

:®®ond  0 7 6 0 8 6 

Wher  qualities  0 6 0 0 7 0 

londuras,  Ac 0 0 3 0 0 4 

Urstralian  0 0 2*  0 0 3 

hogany,  Cuba  0 0 6 0 0 74 

*t.  Domingo,  cargo  av 0 0 6 0 0 7* 

1®xi<'a"  0 0 31  0 0 4* 

obasco,  cargo  av 0 0 4 0 0 «* 

oadmas  carge  av 0 0 4*  0 0 «* 

pie,  Bird  s-eye 0 0 6 0 0 8 

Cottonseed,  refined  

fallow  and  Oloine 

Lubricating,  U.8 

„ Refined  " 

Tcbpbnttkb  — 

American,  in  casks cwt. 

Tab— Stockholm barrel 

Archaneel 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 18  0 0 

0 0 7 0 1 0 

0 0 8 0 1 3 

0 0 4 0 0 6 


7 6 4 10  0 


6 16  0 7 0 0 


44  10  0 45  0 0 

60  0 0 0 0 0 

48  0 0 48  10  0 

45  0 0 46  0 0 

41  17  6 42  5 0 

0 4*  0 0 4f 

13  6 0 0 0 0 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

92  10  0 94  0 0 

92  17  6 0 0 0 

98  0 0 0 0 0 

17  0 0 17  15  0 


20  12  6 21  2 6 

29  0 0 30  0 0 

26  0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

23  10  0 0 0 0 

23  6 0 23  10  0 

21  15  0 0 0 0 

17  0 0 18  10  0 

26  0 0 40  0 0 

0 0 10  0 0 

0 0 13  0 0 

96  1 10  3 

19  0 0 19  6 

12  0 0 12  6 


CROYDON.— For  additions  to  the  Public  Baths,  for  the 
Corporation  of  Croydon.  Mr.  Thos.  Walker,  Borough 
Engineer.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Robert  Ridge,  Katharine- 
strect,  Croydon : - 

Gregory  A Findley  

Graves  & Co 


Holloway... 

Barton 

G e n n y 

Dickenson 
Waller 

IV-e "I!""!”!!!"""" 

M aides  A Harper 

Deacon 

8mith  A Bulled 

Sanders  

Roberts  

G.  N.  Wyatt  3:  Co.  (accepted)  .. 


,.  £i,iro 

..  1,076 


995  0 0 

0 0 


777  0 0 


FRINTON.— For  drainage  in  Field-road,  Frin ton,  sear 
Clacton-on-Sea.  Mr.  E.  C.  Homer  surveyor,  London  — 

Diion  & Co £415  o 0 

N.  Waterman  380  0 0 

W.  G.  Gillingham  343  0 0 

_ FULHAM. — For  stables,  Ac.,  Star-lane,  Fulham.  Mr, 
B.  J.  Capell,  architect : — 

Scri  vener  & Co £2,588  0 0 

Holliday  & Greenwood  2,233  0 0 

W.  Shurmur  1993  0 0 

Vat“nr 1,966  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd 1 847  0 0 


HADLEY  WOOD.— For  six  houses  on  the  Beech  Hill 
Park  Estate.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect,  Moorgate- 
street : — 0 

Foster  & Dicksee,  Rugby  £7,(60 


0 0 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


li  Premises 

B ing  Sewers  Works  

(•alte  Paving  aud  Concrete  

r*3  Paving  and  Concrete  

lU  Watoring  

Ijit  Cleansing  and  Dust  Collecting 

r Contracts  

ly  of  Building  Materials  

ts  and  Materials  

e and  Shop,  Cambridge  Heath  

< tiding  Premises,  Queen  Victoria-street . 

1 'age  Works 

stStreets  Works  


By  whom  required. 


Portsmouth  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mile  End  Vestry 

Vestry  of  St.  James’s, 

Westminster  

do. 

Vestry  of  St.  Martin- 

in-the-lields 

do. 

Admiralty 

H.M.  Convict  Prisons  , 
Hornsey  Local  Board... 
,Mr.  Burrows  J 


Architect,  Surveyor,  c 
Engineer. 


C.  W.  Bevis  . 
Official  


H.  Jacques  

do. 

Official  

do. 

T.  De  Courcy  Meade  ., 


Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 


: Watering  . 

I kite  Footway  Pavements  ... 

> Pavement 

(•Police-Station  

f Age  Works  

• Bridge.— Contract  No.  1 

1 age  Works,  Ac 

r-street  East  Kvtension  ... 
Repairs,  and  Materials... 

. linkiug.  South  wold 

• n Granite 

5 n«  Factory,  Stroud  j 

.land  Materials  

1 "ing  Six  Houses  ^ 


Cromer  I.ocal  Board 
St.  G.  lea's,  Camberwell 
Gen  Marine  Land  Co. 
Strand  Board  of  Works 

Com.  of  Sewers 

do. 

County  of  8utfolk  

Colne  and  Marsdon  L.  7» 
Bridge  House  Kst.  Com. 
Com  of  Sowers,  Lincoln 

Com.  of  Sewers 

War  Department 


Ramsey  Local  Board  ... 
War  Department 


Banister  Fletcher 

J.  C.  Melliss 

Official  

E.  C.  Homer 

Official 


do. 
do. 

F.  Whitmore 

H.  Bancroft  

J.  W.  Barry .' 

H.  L.  D.  Marsden  . 
Official  . 


do. 

Smith  & Austin 

Official  

H.  A.  Cheers 

Official  


March  18th 
do. 

do. 

do. 

March  19  to  3( 
March  20th 
March  22nd 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

March  23rd 
March  24th 
March  26th 
do. 

March  29th 
do. 
do. 

April  1st 
April  2nd 


Page. 


HIGHGATE.— For  the  erection  of  chancel  end  to 
St.  Augustine’s  Church.  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding,  architect, 
Oxford-street.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Nixon  & Raven, 
Westminster : — 

Aviss..... £4,771  0 0 

J . & J.  Greenwood  4,370  0 0 

Mowlfb  A Co 4,163  0 0 

R°ne 3,889  0 0 

P?v® 3.825  0 0 

Stuupson  & Co 3,630  0 0 


ISLINGTON. — For  rebuilding  Nos.  611  and  613,  Liver- 
pool-road,  Islington,  for  Mr.  T.  Yardley.  Messrs.  George 
Carter  & Son,  architects,  Holloway-road  : — 

Riches  & Mount,  Battersea £1,308  0 0 

Parker,  Peckham 1,190  0 0 

Haines,  Harrow 1,123  0 0 

Garrud  A Son,  Hackney-road* 963  0 0 

Boreham,  Bride-street  949  0 0 

* Accepted. 


ISLINGTON. — For  the  extension  of  shop  and  stables 
for  Mr.  J.  Walkley,  Elthome-road.  Messrs.  George 
Carter  & 8on,  architects,  Holloway-road : — 

Baker,  Hornsey-rise  £443  0 0 

Reaves 312  0 0 

Norris  & Luke  (accepted) 261  0 0 


xvui. 

xviii. 

xviii. 

xviii. 

xviii. 

xiii. 


I. 


LONDON. — For  making  certain  alterations  to  No.  87 
Leadenhall-street,  City,  for  the  Egyptian  Cigarette  and 
French  Government  Tobacco  Company.  M 
Newton  architect,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  8.W  • — 

Cook  £441 

Godden  435 

Burman&Sons 425 

Bryant  (accepted)  374 


LONDON.— For  painting,  repairs,  &c.,  at  the  Public 
Baths  and  Washhouses,  Endell-street,  8t.  Giles’,  W.C. 
Mr.  J.  Waldram,  surveyor.  Quantities  not  supplied 
Painting,  &c.  A.  B. 

Ansell  £1,162  £60  £25 

Hensmai 


Styles  A 8on  .... 
Sykes  A Son  .... 
Munday  A Son  . 
J.  Hicks  . 


18 


. Nil. 
, 10 


Gover  A Son* 615  19  30 

J.  B.  Axfordf  620  17  10 

Surveyor’s  estimate  659  30  20 

* Accepted.  f Withdrawn. 

A.  — Add  if  front  elevation  is  repaired  and  coloured. 

B.  — Add  if  indestructible  enamel  paint  throughout. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


j ig  Surveyor 

r Executive  Engineer  

J rnt  Surveyors 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Eastbourne  Corporation 
Bombay  Municipality... 
Civil  Service  Com 


Not  stated 


Monthly 


Page. 


March  22nd 
March  23rd 
March  29th 


TENDERS. 

E^.I(|N-i7Foralteration8  and  additions  to  1 and  2. 
Vl  w'sn  IDg8'  Brixton-road,  for  Mr.  A.  Philps. 
” - Stevens,  architect,  New  Bridge-street — 

£237  10  0 

Dpreu  (a^epVedT-::::::::::::::;;;:;;;:;:  jg  2 2 

0 additiona  at  “Woodlands,” 

i.  A.  Mitchell.  Mr.  E.  Newton,  architect  — 

idesCAH;™ £1,683  o’  0 

iaes&  Harper 1*434  0 

VotetMr.wS?11  (accePted)  ••••••  1,429  0 0 

(withdrawn)  ll337  0 0 


l BUCKHUBST  HILL  -For  the  erection  of  shops, 
Queen  s-road.  Mr.  E.  C,  Homer  survovrt*' 

House  Chambers  : — 

Dixon  A Co.  (accepted) £3 

I CLAPTON.-For  the  erection  of  three  shops  at  Hill- 
street,  Upper  Clapton,  for  Mr.  Andrew  Hart.  Mr.  Jno 
Waldram  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr  H j’ 
1 read  well;— 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  a 2-h.p.  “Otto”  gas- 
engine,  pumps,  Ac.,  at  the  Workhouse,  Poland-atreet,  W., 
for  the  Guardians  of  the  Westminster  Union.  Mr.  Jno. 
Waldram,  engineer : — 

Z.  D Berry  A Sons 

Cros9ley  Bros.,  Limited 

Merryweather  A Co 

Shand,  Mason,  A Co.  

Wilkinsoa  (late  Best  A Co.)*  ... 

* Accepted. 


..  £366  0 
..  338  0 
,.  330  0 


Munday  A Son  . 

J.  B.  Axford 

Morter 

Ansell  

Shurmur 

Grover  A Son 

J.  Hicks  . 


[Architect’s  estimate’ £2,185. j 


£2,660  0 
2,674  0 
2,447  0 
2,400  0 
2,373  0 
2,137  0 
2,131  0 1 


LONDON.— For  works  at  the  City  of  London  Brewery 
Mr.  J.  Jewhurst,  architect:  — 

Langmead  A Way  £695  0 0 

Canning  A Mullins  649  0 0 

W.  8harmur 495  0 0 

Wontner  Smith 489  0 0 

Burch  A Co 476  0 0 

Dixon  A Co 462  0 0 

Spencer  A Co 450  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  449  0 0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  premises  for  the  London 
and  Provincial  Banking  Company.  Mr.  Horace  Clieston, 
architect : — 


T.  Boyce  

C.  Conder  

W.  Shurmur  

Paine  Bros 

£3,690 

3,399 

3,393 

a aao 

J.  Morter 3 aen 

Lawrance  A Son 

3,117 

M.  Taylor  

V 0 ) 

W.  Shepherd 

2,960 

428 


THE  BUILDER. 


[March  13,  1886. 


LONDON.— For  buildiog 
rear  of  25,  Chapel-street, 
Beggiori  Bros.  Mr.  Robert 
hill : — 

Marks  

Rhodes  

Penny  & Durrant 

Turtle  & A ppleton  

Jones  & Sons  (accepted) 


a new  dining  salo 
Edgware-road,  foi 
Willey,  architect. 


saloon  at  the 
for  Messrs. 
Ludgate- 


WOOD  GREEN.— For  St.  Paul's  Schools,  for  the  Rev 
G B Cot  Mr  C.  G.  Wray,  architect.  Messrs.  Linsdell 

G&90rVCy°r9:“  £1^  0 0 

Perry1  1,177  0 0 

- ’ 1,132  13  6 


690  0 0 


LONDON  —For  rebuilding  No.  374,  Euston-road. 
Mr.  Robert  Willey,  architect,  Lndgate-hill : - 

Larter  & Sons  £L®00  n n 

Woodward  L5®?  £ 0 

Rhodes  (accepted) 1,45>  0 0 


YARMOUTH. -For  concrete  and  granite  footways,  for 
the  Great  Yarmouth  Urban  Sanitary  Authority.  Mr. 


LONDON.— For  works  at  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea 
public-house,  Devonshire-street,  Lisson-grove.  Mr.  R.  A. 
Lewcock,  architect,  Bishopsgate-street 

Pewterinq,  Counter,  Jfc. 

Heath :... £266  0 0 

Qasfittings. 

Winn  .. 98  0 0 


3,760  0 0 
3,610  19  10 
3,670  0 0 
3,46)  0 0 
3,406  11  7 
3,400  0 0 


LONDON.— For  works  at  the  Jolly  Butchers,  261,  Old- 
street,  E.C.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock,  architect,  Bishopsgate- 
street  : — 

Counter  and  Fexctermg. 

Heath  £213  0 0 

Nuholls  

Paddon, jun 

Williamson... 

Qasfittings. 

Vaughan  4 Brown  


Win 


Steadman  .... 
Hodge  & Co.  . 

Christian 

Price  


W.  Cockrill,  Borough  Survey 
Borough  Surveyor : — 

Black,  Bradford  

Robson,  Sr.aresbrook  

Ci.  Walker,  Leeds 

Brunton,  London  

Stuart  & Co..  Edinburgh  

Madeod  A Co.,  Stratford 

Cordinglev  A Sons,  Bradford 

McKay.  Bradford  

Marshall,  Brightou  

Barnard.  Great  Yarmouth 

Etheridge,  Harleston  

W ilkin sou,  N e» castle 

Curzon,  London 

Hall.  Rugby  

Hindley  A Wood.  Manchester 

Lockwood,  Manchester  

Allison,  Sunderland 

Dully  A Sons,  London  and  Great 

Yarmouth  2,367  16 

Bray,  Great  Yarmouth  1 

[Borough  Surveyo*,’°  estimate.  £3.( 


71  6 0 


70  4 6 


ei  9 0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.—  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
r office,  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  thr~ 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


NEWPORT  (Mon.).— For  infants’  school,  boundary- 
walls,  office,  &e.,  at  Punteg,  for  the  Llanvrchava  Upper 
School  Board.  Mr.  E.  A.  Lansdowne,  architect.  Quantities 
by  the  architect : — 

T.  Foster,  Abergavenny 

Jones  & Co.,  Gloucester  ...... 

W.  Linton,  Newport  

Blackhurne,  Newport 

C.  Reed,  Newport 

G.  Blind,  Newport  — 

H.  Parfitt,  Cwmbran  

Jones  A Son,  Newport  

Morgan  A Evans,  Pont) pool 

Win.  Price,  Newport  

J.  Burgoyne,  Blaenavon 


..  £1,360 
..  1,128 
..  1,095 
..  1,092 
..  1,015 
..  1,010 


859  11 


NEWPORT  (Mon.).— For  proposed  new  church, 
Sailors'  Home,  und  Institute,  Temple-street,  Newport 
(Mon.).  Messrs.  Habershon  A Fawckner,  architects:— 


2,*60  ., 


D.  C.  Jones  A Co.,  Gloucester £3,397 

Wm.  Church,  Bristol  2.900 

Stevens  A Bastow,  Bristol 2,919 

Moult  nA  Brounscombe,  Newport  2.899 

David  Davies,  Carditf  

John  Linton,  Newport  

Chas.  Miles,  Newport  

W.  M.  Blackburn.  Newport 

Jones  A Son,  Newport  

W.  Price,  Newport  

A.— Church  and  Institute. 


Total 

5,485 

4,883 


..  4,822 


4,740 


1,870 

1,791  ...  4,511 
1,795  ...  4,488 
1,895  ...  4,39: 
1,694  ...  4,313 
■Sailors’  Home. 


2,720 
2,r.:  ‘3 
2,497 


RAMSGATE.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  15, 
Effingham-stree',  Ramsgate,  for  Mr.  R.  Hodgman. 

E.  L.  Elgar,  architect: — 

C.  Horne £320  0 

W . H . Part 285  0 

Newby  Bros 281  16 

B.J.  Cowell  275  0 

T.  Elgar 264  0 

White  Bros 26  i 0 

H.  Bowman  218  0 

W.  W.  Martin  (accepted) 210  0 


8TOCKWELL. — For  alterations  to  40,  Binfield-road, 
for  Mr.  R.  Greening.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stevens,  architect,  N 
Bridge-street : — 

Lumprell  (accepted)  £234  0 0 


UXBRIDGE.— For  two  cottages  at  Uxbridge,  for  Mr. 
Yaeg  (Bricks  found).  Mr.  G.  Eve3,  architect, 
Uxbridge : — 

Hardy £188  0 

James  150  0 

Hendey  (accepted)  336  10 


Sykes 


Williams 

Bamford 

Staines  A Son... 
Woodward  


1,132 

1.075 

1,024 


0 0 


0 0 


Quantities  by  the 


3,360 

3,226 

3,050 


2,449 


s estimate,  £3,08).] 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

•HE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  DinEcr  from  the  Office  to  residents 
IV  part  ol  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
* (wb.'Ai D.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  anil  hew 
Zealand,  26s.  per  annum.  To  Iudia,  China.  Ceylon,  & :'*■  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  fOURDRINlER, 
Publisher,  Ko.  16,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


Best  Bath  Stone,  for  Winter  use. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground, 

Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down,  and  f Summer 
Farleigh  Down.  X Dried. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions 
being  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stone. 
50,000  ft.  cube  in  stock. 
PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  S.O.,  WILTS.  [Advt. 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


THE 

BRAMBLEDITCH 
STONE. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address ,“Tnn  Buildeb,  London.' 


J.  C. — “ Amal 


ay  auy  attention  to  communications 
me  anonymously).—"  Liverpool  Architect  ” (ditto).— K.  & Co.— 
. W.  B.— SI-  J.  D.-G.  J.-C.  T.-A.  S.  C.-E.  8.  1I.-F.  C.  Iy*»). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tendeis.  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
f the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


Doulting  Freestone. 

The  stone  from  these  quarries 
is  known  as  the  “Weather 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a very 
crystalline  nature,  and  nn- 
doubtedly  one  of  the  in08t 
durable  stones  in  England. 

Is  of  the  same  crystalline 
nature  as  the  Chelynch  Stone, 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  more 
suitable  for  flnemoulded  work. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  for 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somerset. 
London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 
1G,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [AdVT. 

For  prices,  &o.,  ad- 


mpelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


e responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
ngs,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 
undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 
communications  (beyond  mere  news:i_tems)  which  have 
ted  for  other  Journals,  are 
inications  recording  liters 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ' 

advertisements  and  other 


NOT  DESIRED, 
ry  and  artistic  matters  Bhould 
communications  relating  to 
■ely  business  matters  should  bo 


addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER])  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,"!™  Buildbb,  London.” 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Boulting  Free  Stone  - — , 

dress  S.  & J.  STAPLE, 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  Stone 

nTTTW  TTAfl  TTMR  and  Lime  Merchantfl> 

BLUE  LIAS  LIMB  gtoke  . . Ham, 

Ilminster.  [Advt. 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


Ham  Hill  Stone!  Ham  Hill  Stone  !!  1 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  work- 
manship, apply  to  JOHN  HANN  & SON, 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Established 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  & GEARD,  Albany 
Wharf,  Regent’ b Park  Basin,  N.W.  [AdVTj 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  4s-  6d. 

Each  additional  lii-e  (about  ten  words 0s.  bd. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver- 
tent, on  front  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
:.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

• • Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  lie 
•mitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
; the  Post-office,  Coveut-garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Caiherine-street.  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
hefnre  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  he  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Stc.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements, . and 
■ *>-t  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


rougly  recommends  t 


eut. 


* T —ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
A MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 
must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNE3- 


PERSONS  Advt 


rtising  in  *"  The  Builder,”  may  have  Kepi  lei  addressed 
he  Office.  46.  Catherine-street  Cevent  Garden,  W.C. 
of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  il  addressed 
-lopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
:r  the  postage. 


Asplialte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office, .88, 
Poultry,  E.C.— The  best  and  cheapest  material! 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  Btables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk' 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [AdV2i 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  ft 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B,  J.  HUDSON  & SONS, 

Millbank  Sawmills,  Grosvenor-road,  S.W.; 
Whitfield-street,  W . ; 

And  Store-street,  London,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  3,152,  and  Private  Wire  con 
necting  Business  Premises. 


BANNER  VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  &c, ■ 


HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions.! 


Banker  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Appliances 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze. 


For  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 

BANNER  BROS.  & CO.  Sanitary  and  Ventilating  Engineers) 

11.  BILLITER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Vol.  L.  No.  2230. 


Satcrda v,  Maech  20,  1886 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

New  Eiamia.tion  E.Uj  for  the  Bejel  ColleBes  of  Phy.iciani  nod  8nreeom,  on  the  Themes  Embnnlment.-Mr  8 S.lter  Architect  no  411 

Birmingham  Lew  Con, ts  Competition.-Sketeh  Design  submitted  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  and  Mr.  J.  Coates  Carter,  .Arehiteet  44,^5 

Birmingham  Law  Courts  Competition.-3k.lch  Design  submitted  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Stath.m  Arehiteet  . . „ , „ 

Tiew,  ot  Compton  Winyatee,  Warwickshire  1 Illustrations  to  a Paper  on  " Arehiteetnral  Photosr.phy'by  Am.tan" " ZZZZZ  452.453 


’1  North's  “ History  of  Devonshire"  

( he  New  Railway  Bill ’ ’ ' ' ” ] 

otes 

rehitectural  Drawings  at  the  R»yal  Scottish  Academy..'."..”.’.’  432 


433 


j rehitectural  Photographs  by  Amateurs  436 


CONTENTS. 
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History  of  Devonshire .” 

EW  classes  of  pub- 
lication are  so 
entertaining  as  a 
county  history, — so 
comprehensive,  so 
various,  embracing 
every  subject  that 
can  interest  reason- 


able man, — history, 
religion,  politics, 


O > 

I science,  art,  literature,  folk-lore,  super 
on,  and  touching  lightly  upon  all.  The 
• old  folios  of  our  learned  forefathers,  with 
r sweet  credulity,  their  appetite  for  the 
vellous,  their  complacent  garrulity  about 
js,  their  vehement  patriotism  and  loyalty, 
their  ever-ready  explanations  of  the  in- 
icable,  have  delighted  generations  of 
ers.  Even  now,  in  its  modern  and  muti- 
ied  form,  shorn  of  its  peculiar  charms,  and 
kjtered  through  the  fine  sieve  of  a sceptical 
nneration,  the  county  history  holds  a high 
dee  in  our  affections.  With  what  a wide 
jgarity  does  it  admit  all  subjects  within  its 
ispitable  covers  ! How  truly  catholic  is  its 
a vast  trajectory,  an  infinite  curve, 
niching  from  yesterday  to  the  “ first  syllable 
recorded  time”  and  beyond,  to  epochs 
Iiieial,  inter  - glacial,  pre- glacial,  too  re- 
)te . for  the  companionship  of  the  halt- 
? imagination.  British,  Roman,  Saxon, 
finish,  Norman  hosts,  in  vast  processions, 
Iss  by  in  melancholy  pomp  ; and  warriors,  in 
.ick  succession,  cross  the  historic  stage  like 
(b  phantom  kings  in  Macbeth’s  vision.  The 
rages  of  war,  the  triumphs  of  peace,  alter- 
ity alarm  and  elate  us  as  we  follow  the 
equered  record.  Deeds  of  personal  prowess 
ir  our  chivalrous  sympathies.  The  wit  and 
sdom  of  twenty  generations  are,  for  our 
ification,  crystallised  into  proverbs.  The 
int  of  the  monk,  the  cry  of  the  poor,  and 
r °f  hapless  lovers,  are  audible  in  every 
?e>  and  over  all  alike  death,  “ pallid  death,” 
des  the  inexorable  doom.  It  is  a book  for 
2ry  mood,  and  all  occasions  of  study  or 
sure,  yielding  a generous  return  for  invested 
ie.  The  author  is  independent  of  rule  and 
tnction.  He  may  linger  lovingly  over  his 
?ject  and  present  it  to  us  with  elaborate 
e>  or  Pass  swiftly  from  point  to  point  “ with 
f m°tion  of  a pewterer’s  hammer.”  The 
‘Uptness  of  his  transitions  does  but  give  brisk- 
s to  his  narrative.  He  always  has,  more- 
fi  M6  m°.Sfc  interestingof  all  the  counties  as 
held  of  his  peculiar  labours.  In  the  present 
e he  deals  with  one  which  is  “ all  bqt  the 
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largest  in  the  kingdom,  which  has  afforded 

the  earliest  traces  of  man  in  these  islands  ; 
which  has  never,  from  the  dawn  of  recorded 
history,  occupied  a secondary  place  in  the 
national  life  ; which  again  and  again  in  the 
hour  of  England’s  need  has  found  the  man  ” 
(who  surely  ought  to  be  rewarded  with  a 
capital  M)  ; “ whose  worthies  century  by 
century  claim  the  first  rank  in  every  class, 
—soldiers,  sailors,  lawyers,  divines,  inventors, 
poets,  artists,  explorers,  statesmen,  men  of 
science.  . . . the  history  of  such  a county  is 
the  history  of  England,”  &c.,  &c.  This  is  the 
true  temper  of  your  county  historian ; let  us  see 
how  the  author  of  this  history  of  Devonshire, 
the  land  of  deep  valleys,  has  acquitted  himself. 
In  the  first  place,  his  book  is  without  a map, 
and  this  we  take  to  be  an  inexcusable  fault. 
We  will  waive  the  time-honoured  engravings 
of  the  “principal  seats,”  the  coats  of  arms, 
remarkable  inscriptions,  &c.,  not  without  a 
sigh  ; but  a map  is  absolutely  essential  to  a 
well-regulated  county  history.  Failing  that, 
we  should  at  least  have  such  a description 
of  the  county  as  would  enable  the  reader 
mentally  to  supply  the  omission.  We  are  not 
possessed  by  any  morbid  craving  for  mere 
statistics  ; but  we  feel  that  we  have  a right  to 
know  the  area  of  the  district  dealt  with,  its 
population,  soil,  main  divisions,  length  of  sea- 
board, its  maritime  and  topographical  features, 
&c.,  all  of  which  might  have  been  projected 
in  a word-picture  if  not  on  a map.  The  flora, 
if  not  the  fauna,  of  Devonshire,  should  cer- 
tainly have  a chapter  to  itself.  The  author  has 
after  much  deliberation  elected  for  an  order 
“mainly  topographical,”  taking  separately  such 
prominent  places  as  Exeter,  Plymouth,  Tavi- 
stock, Crediton,  and  treating  in  separate 
sections  of  the  history  and  peculiarities  of 
each.  In  other  words,  his  is  not  a history  of 
the  county  as  a whole,  but  of  the  individual 
lives  of  the  chief  places  in  it.  The  narrative 
loses  in  breadth  and  continuity  by  this  treat- 
ment, which,  moreover,  involves  a great  amount 
of  otherwise  avoidable  repetition.  The  whole 
work  suffers  somewhat  from  this  fragmentary 
method  of  dealing  with  the  subject.  The 
architecture  of  the  county,  to  wit,  is  not  pre- 
sented at  one  view,  but  in  isolated  references 
to  individual  examples,  and  those  who  desire 
to  obtain  a general  idea  of  the  special  charac- 
teristics which  diflerentiate  the  architecture  of 
our  principal  western  county  will  not  find  it 
in  the  present  history.  But  they  will  pick  up 
a good  deal  of  desultory  information  on  that 
and  many  other  subjects, — stray  facts  about 
geology,  genealogy,  climate,  historical  vicissi- 
tudes, local  customs,  place-names,  interspersed 
with  biographical  notices  of  famous  Devonians 
of  all  times  and  conditions,  from  HSifred, — if, 
indeed,  he  were  a Devonshire  man,— to  Sir 


John  Bowring.  The  first  and  last  chapteis 
depart,  however,  from  the  general  scheme  : 
one  gives  in  a connected  form  the  early  history 
of  Devonshire,  and  the  other  its  dialect  and 
folk-lore  ; and  these  will,  we  venture  to  think, 
be  read  with  greater  interest  than  any  of  the 
others.  The  prominent  facts  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  the  county  are  its  very 
partial  occupation  by  the  Romans,  only  one 
Roman  station  of  note, — to  wit,  Exeter, — being 
within  its  confines  ; and  the  peaceful  colonisa- 
tion of  the  county  by  the  Saxons  who  “ an- 
nexed” it  without  conquering  it,  and  finally 
ousted  the  Keltic  population  cuckoo-fashion, 
driving  them  westward,  and  re-settling  the 
evacuated  country  somewhere  between  the 
year  710  and  823.  “The  constitution  of 
Devon  is,”  says  Mr.  Worth,  “ purely  Saxon. 
Each  of  its  hundreds  has  a Saxon  name,  and 
each  of  its  municipalities  originated  in  a 
Saxon  community.” 

In  the  chapter  on  dialect  and  folk-lore  the 
Devonshire  speech  is  claimed  to  be  “ the  true 
Classic  English.  The  English  of  Alfred’s  time 
is  the  groundwork  of  modern  English ; in 
his  day  it  was  the  polite,  the  courtly,  the 
literary,  in  fact,  the  standard  form  of 
speech ; and  Alfred,  a West  countryman, 
spoke  most  likely  in  Devonshire  style.”  Until 
1100  the  language  of  Alfred,  or  Alfred,  re- 
mained the  only  written  English.  It  was 
to  the  accident  that  the  great  writers  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  first  to  have  their 
writings  disseminated  by  the  newly-invented 
printing-press,  were  Midland  men  that  the 
fixed  or  book  language  varied  from  that  of  the 
Saxon  king,  Chaucer’s  “ well  of  English  un- 
defiled ” not  having  the  true  antique  savour. 
Some  compensation  for  the  wrong  thus  done 
to  the  Western  dialect  was  made  when  the 
heroes  of  Elizabeth’s  reign, — mostly  West 
countrymen,— brought  their  local  dialect  to 
the  court  and  again  made  it  fashionable, 

“ making  its  rugged  sounds  dear  to  all  who 
valued  stoutness  of  heart,  and  especially  to 
the  great  queen  herself.”  It  appears  to  have 
been  always  the  fact  that  in  the  really  Classic 
English  of  Devonshire  “ everything  is  he  except 
a Tom-cat,  and  that  is  a she.”  The  true  native 
dialect  is  now  most  marked  in  the  Dartmoor 
district,  although  it  may  still  be  heard  in 
Exeter  ; but  along  the  Tamar  it  has  been 
adulterated  with  Cornish  idioms,  and  Ply- 
mouth, “the  Cornishman’s  London,”  has  fur- 
ther sophisticated  the  current  speech  by  an  alien 
Irish  element.  The  etymology  of  the  Devonshire 
place  names  is  particularly  interesting,  and 
must  be  followed  by  the  curious  reader  in  the 
book  itself.  Superstition  has  maintained  a 
stronghold  in  the  West,  living  animals  having 
within  memory  been  burned  alive  to  avert  the 
loss  of  others  ; puppies  are  still  buried  in  a 
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field  to  cleanse  it  of  weeds  ; toads  are  cruelly 
destroyed  as  emissaries  of  Satan  ; and  the  sun 
is  firmly  believed  to  dance  on  Easter  morning. 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  foremost  of  Devon’s 
worthies,  is  reputed  to  have  worked  by  magic, 


firing  a cannon-ball  through  the  earth  to  pre- 

i.  l.:  „ .—I (V.  oommi t-finrr  Lirramv  • and  it  i: 


vent  his  wife  committing  bigamy  ; 
still  believed  that  if  you  have  the  courage  to 
call  him  by  beat  of  his  old  drum  he  will 
promptly  obey  the  call. 

As  usual,  sad  stories  of  the  cruelties 
practised  upon  old  women  who  were  reputed 
witches  re-appear, — the  last  execution  of  the 
kind  but  one  in  the  kingdom  taking  place  at 
Bideford  in  1682  ; and  the  tragedy  is  darkened 
by  the  fact  that  the  poor  creatures  almost  in- 
variably confessed  their  guilt,  and  gave  circum- 
stantial accounts  of  the  devil’s  appearance  to 
them  “as  a gentleman,”  “a  lyon,”  and  so  forth. 
Three  of  the  most  “ old,  decrepit,  despicable, 
miserable  creatures  ” that  an  eye-witness  ever 
saw  were  hanged  at  Exeter  as  a consequence 
of  their  own  confessions  against  themselves  in 
1695.  And  it  is  humiliating  to  find  that, 
although  the  cruel  laws  against  witchcraft  have 
been  repealed,  and  a poor  woman  may  now 
be  old  and  ugly  without  being  hanged  or  burned 
for  it,  the  belief  in  witches  and  their  powers 
for  evil  is  still  strong  in  the  West. 

A large  part  of  the  work  is  naturally  taken 
up  with  incidents  connected  with  the  civil  wars 
and  the  Rebellion  ; and  in  those  troublous 
times,  by  one  misadventure  and  another,  the 
old  halls  and  mansions,  which  were  numerous 
in  the  county,  were  either  wholly  destroyed  or 
irremediably  ruined. 

They  are  not  described  at  such  a length  as 
we  could  desire  ; but  although  little  is  said 
about  them,  they  are  evidently  touched  upon 
with  competent  knowledge  of  their  charac- 
teristics, dates,  and  their  proper  places  in  the 
annals  of  our  domestic  art.  Ford  Abbey,  a 
remarkable  example  of  monastic  building 
adapted  to  domestic  wants,  partly,  it  is  said,  by 
Inigo  Jones,  and  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every 
one  who  has  seen  it,  lovely  in  its  partial  decay, 
from  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river  Axe,  has 
a little  more  attention  bestowed  upon  it ; but, 
as  a rule,  a sort  of  hasty  guide-book  reference 
is  all  that  the  author  can  afford. 

With  the  anecdotes  connected  with  the 
history  of  each  town,  the  personal  gossip,  the 
local  worthies,  the  strange  customs,  the  sur- 
vival of  otherwise  obsolete  forms  of  land 
tenure,  and  the  multitude  of  interesting 
facts  bearing  generally  upon  the  county  and  its 
doings  from  time  immemorial,  we  have  no  space 
to  deal.  We  have  much  to  thank  the  author 
for ; but  from  our  own  particular  point  of  view 
much  is  wanting  to  make  his  history  perfect. 
It  may  be  read  as  a critical  commentary  on 
earlier  folios  ; but  though  it  may  usefully 
correct  them  in  points  wherein  they  were  mis- 
directed, it  cannot  be  accepted  entirely  in 
substitution  of  those  delightful,  though  perhaps 
desultory  and  somewhat  inaccurate,  treatises. 


THE  NEW  RAILWAY  BILL. 


IIHE  measure  just  introduced  by  Mr. 


Mundella  dealing  with  railway  and 
canal  traffic  is  a bold  and  honest 
attempt  to  grapple  with  a question 
of  great  complexity  and  difficulty.  This  was 
recognised  by  all  parties  in  the  House,  and 
the  right  hon.  gentleman’s  effort  is  evidently 
better  appreciated  than  any  previous  attempt 
in  this  direction.  Of  course,  he  had  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  his  predecessors 
(which  he  acknowledged  most  fully),  and, 
moreover,  was  aware  of  the  objectionable 
features  in  previous  measures  which  rendered 
them  unacceptable.  There  is  very  much  in  the 
Bill  that  was  to  be  found  in  that  prepared  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1884.  Indeed,  some 
points  that  provoked  the  greatest  opposition 
on  that  occasion  are  incorporated  here,  though 
in  a somewhat  different  form.  Some  are  based 
upon  the  Reports  of  the  different  Committees 
which  have  from  time  to  time  investigated  the 
subject  ; while  in  others,— in  spite  of  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Jefferds,  C.E.,  quoted  in  our 
“Notes”  of  the  6tli  inst.,  that  the  opinions  of 
Americans  on  such  matters  are  unheeded  on 


account  of  prejudice, — Mr.  Mundella  admits 
that  he  is  following  precedents  set  by  the 
legislation  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  part  of  the  Bill  deals  with  the 
Railway  Commission.  The  functions  of  this 
body  were  treated  of  at  length  in  our  issue 
of  May  23rd  last,  when  it  was  remarked 
that  it  had  proved  itself  of  sufficient  value  to 
be  constituted  a permanent  tribunal.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  this  is  provided  for  by  the 
Bill,  the  Commission  being  made  a permanent 
Court  of  Record.  It  is  to  be  further 
strengthened  by  the  appointment  of  a Judge 
of  the  High  Court  as  Chief  Commissioner. 
Although  the  general  opinion  of  the  House 
was  that  the  judgments  of  the  Commissioners 
had  given  satisfaction,  Sir  J.  Pease  complained 
that  in  some  cases  they  had  acted  weakly. 
That  some  of  their  decisions  have  not  been 
effective  is  due  more  to  their  uncertain  tenure 
of  office,  and  the  liability  of  their  decisions  to 
reversal,  than  to  any  lack  of  ability  to  appre- 
ciate and  adjudicate  upon  the  causes  brought 
before  them.  With  a Judge  as  President,  how- 
ever, the  decisions  of  the  Court  will  have  a 
force  which  should  have  the  effect  of  precluding 
appeal,  and  thus  simplifying  the  cases  brought 
before  it.  Indeed,  no  appeal  will  be  allowed 
except  upon  questions  of  law.  Mr.  Mundella 
hopes,  however,  to  introduce  a system  of  arbi- 
tration by  which  litigation  may  be,  to  a great 
extent,  avoided.  The  proposal  is  to  empower 
the  Board  of  Trade  to  receive  complaints  from 
persons  who  consider  that  they  are  being  treated 
in  an  oppressive  or  unreasonable  manner,  and, 
if  they  think  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
complaint,  to  call  upon  the  railway  company 
for  aD  explanation.  A competent  person  is  to 
be  appointed  to  confer  with  the  complainants 
and  the  railway  company,  and  endeavour  to 
arrange  an  amicable  settlement.  Reports  of 
such  proceedings,  with  observations  thereon, 
are  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  would 
furnish  valuable  aid  for  further  legislation. 
This  idea  is  borrowed  from  the  Americans, 
who  have  found  it  answer  admirably.  The 
publicity  thus  given  to  different  complaints 
and  to  the  arguments  on  both  sides  must  be 
very  useful  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  system  is  guarded  against  abuse 
by  the  imposition  of  a small  fee  on  receiving 
complaints.  Sir  R,  Webster,  while  agreeing 
with  the  principle  of  negotiation,  where  prac- 
ticable, expressed  a certain  amount  of  scep- 
ticism as  to  the  probable  efficacy  of  this 
arrangement  ; but,  to  the  legal  mind,  perhaps, 
arbitration  does  not  so  readily  commend  itself 
as  to  others.  Another  useful  provision  is  that 
giving  a locus  standi  to  councils,  chambers, 
associations,  &c.  This  clause  is  most  com- 
prehensive and  valuable,  especially  as  the 
decision  of  the  Commissioners  on  this  point 
allows  of  no  appeal,  and  public  bodies  are 
allowed  to  apply  corporate  funds  to  any 
expense  incurred  in  bringing  cases  before  the 
Court. 

The  most  important  clause  is  that  dealing 
with  the  rates  and  charges.  It  requires  every 
railway  company,  within  twelve  months  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Act,  to  submit  to 
the  Board  of  Trade  revised  specifications  and 
schedules  of  their  maximum  rates  and  charges. 
Mr.  Mundella  showed  that  the  Act  of  1845 
crave  the  House  the  right  to  demand  this,  and 
to  exercise  control  over  the  rates,  and  impose 
such  conditions  as  it  may  consider  desirable. 
To  meet  the  “ terminals  ” difficulty, — the  rock 
upon  which  so  many  attempts  to  settle  the 
railway  rate  question  has  split, — it  is  provided 
that  where  such  charges  are  proposed  to  be 
made,  the  circumstances  and  nature  of  the 
charge  are  to  be  fully  stated.  The  Board  of 
Trade  will  make  the  new  classification  and 
schedules  public,  and  receive  representations 
from  any  parties  against  the  proposals.  The 
Department  will  then  undertake  their  final 
revision,  and  submit  them  to  the  House.  Most 
of  the  railway  companies  have  such  classifica- 
tions and  schedules  already  prepared,  and  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  they  will  re-intro- 
duce  those  which  the  House  declined  to  con- 
sider last  year.  The  present  measure  is  so  far 
on  the  lines  of  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain  that  it  throws  upon  the  companies  the  onus 
of  bringing  forward  new  classifications,  &c., 


but,  whereas  he  would  refer  them  to  the  Rail- 
way Commissioners  for  revision,  Mr.  Mundella 
considers  that  the  Board  of  Trade  ought  to 
undertake  this  work.  Again,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain’s plan  for  dealing  with  the  terminals  was 
to  insert  a clause  worded  as  follows: — “It 
shall  be  lawful  for  a railway  company  to  charge 
a reasonable  sum  for  such  terminal,  subject,  in 
case  of  dispute,  to  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
missioners who  may  prescribe  the  manner  in 
which  the  scale  of  such  terminals  shall  be 
published.”  Although  it  was  further  pro-  i 
vided  that  “ the  provisions  of  this  clause  as  to 
terminals  shall  not  apply  to  any  railway 
company  until  their  revised  classification  and 
rates  have  been  approved  by  Parliament,”  the 
traders  naturally  took  fright  at  the  indefinite 
power  which  (subject  to  costly  appeal)  the: 
companies  would  thus  possess  with  regard  to 
terminals.  In  the  present  case  they  must  first ; 
show  that  they  may  reasonably  claim  them,  i 
and  give  all  details  and  particulars,  and  then 
take  the  decision  of  Parliament.  There  is 
plenty  of  time  given  for  the  preparation  of' 
these  particulars,  for  the  twelve  months’  gracei 
dates  from  the  1st  of  October  next. 

The  burning  question  of  undue  preference  is 
dealt  with  as  follows  : — On  proof  of  inequality1 
in  charges  the  burden  of  showing  that  it  does 
not  constitute  any  undue  preference  shall  liel 
upon  the  railway  company.  The  question  is 
to  be  decided  by  the  Commissioners,  and  theyi 
are  to  have  power  to  take  into  consideration! 
whether  reduced  charges  are  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  traffic  in  respect  of 
which  they  are  made.  This  is  in  recognition 
of  the  principle  enunciated  by  the  Committees 
of  1867  and  1872,  who  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a hard-and-fast 
line  as  to  equality  in  charges,  as  special  cir-t 
cumstances  frequently  call  for  special  rates, 
which  do  not  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  any 
person  or  class.  Of  course,  if  such  prejudice 
is  shown  to  result  from  this  practice  it  will  not 
be  allowed  to  continue.  It  is  quite  as  im- 
practicable to  make  equal  mileage  rates  bind-: 
ing  under  all  circumstances,  and  it  is  provided 
that  the  companies  may  charge  “ group  ” rates 
where  it  is  found  desirable.  In  this  also  the 
rights  of  the  public  are  safe-guarded,  for  it 
will  not  be  allowed  where  it  would  favour 
any  particular  person  to  the  prejudice  ol 
another. 

The  remaining  provisions  of  the  Bill  deal 
with  statistics,  methods  of  proceeding,  definii 
tions  of  terms,  &c.,  and  are  of  little  publid 
interest.  As  Mr.  Mundella  stated,  it  appearec 
that  many  of  the  grievances  to  which  such 
prominence  has  recently  been  given  could  have 
been  remedied  by  existing  Acts,  while  other!] 
(as  we  recently  took  occasion  to  remark)  coulo 
not  be  substantiated  ; but  the  present  measure 
aims  at  simplifying  proceedings  by  defining 
more  clearly  the  rights  and  powers  of  tni 
companies.  The  favourable  reception  given  fir 
the  first  reading  of  this  Bill  augurs  well  for  it* 
success,  though  there  will  doubtless  be  objeci 
tions  raised  to  some  of  its  provisions  when  u 
is  considered  in  detail.  A thoroughly  satisi 
factory  solution  of  the  many  vexed  questions 
involved  cannot  be  looked  for  in  a sing  tt 
measure,  but  it  seems  calculated  to  do  mucli 
towards  settling  some  of  the  most  pressing  of 
them. 


NOTES. 

HE  rejection  of  the  vote  of  50,000!) 
odd  by  the  House  of  Commorn 
last  week  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  London  Parks  leaves  then] 


at  present  without  any  fund.  This  will, 
be  met  by  a Bill  handing  the  contra 

_ _ ...  tv  t . O \\/  ovlrfl  rt. 


seems,  ue  met  vj  » -o  . . 

over  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  ot 
those  which  are  not  so-called  Royal  Parfs>f^ 


lUUSC  n UlOU  Hit/  uv/w  «./  -/. . 

enacting  that  the  cost  shall  be  defrayed  front 
0 i r , ■ ? _ e for  tm 


the  rates,  and  obtaining  a fresh  vote  for  thi 
- — - ■’  ■’ i-"  ««  douoi 


Royal  Parks.  In  theory  there  can  be  no  c 
that  London  should  pay  for  its  own  parks, 
there  is  no  more  reason  why  the  country  x 
lame  should  pay  for  Battersea  Park  than  la 
Sefton  Park,  at  Liverpool.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Metre 
politan  Board  of  Works  have  quite  suffici™' 
on  their  hands  at  present  without  the  Londo, 
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ii  parks  being  added,  and  the  ratepayers  have 

i far  too  little  direct  control  over  the  expen- 
diture of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
1 for  it  to  be  altogether  satisfactory  to  see  them 
1j  entrusted  with  the  collection  and  expenditure 

-of  the  park  funds.  However,  the  House  of 
it  Commons  have  so  bid,  and  there  is  no  more 
f to  be  done  except  for  Londoners  to  take  care 

ii  that  whatever  body  looks  after  its  parks  in 
] future  they  shall  at  once  be  watched  over  with 
ti-care  and  intelligence  and  without  extravagance 
i 3,s  well  as  without  cheeseparing. 


jfTlHE  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  cannot 
be  accused  of  undue  haste  in  their 
■procedures  for  defecating  the  Thames.  The 
■treatment  of  9,000,000  gallons  a day,  for  which 

Jione  of  the  reservoirs  at  Crossness  is  to  be  set 
aside,  is,  no  doubt,  an  experiment  on  a large 
scale.  But  as  far  as  the  pollution  of  the  river 
>us  concerned,  the  result  of  this  treatment,  sup- 
iroosmg  its  success  to  be  perfect,  will  only  reduce 
the  daily  contamination  by  less  than  6£  per 
icent.  F urther,  assuming  the  satisfactory  treat- 
ment of  the  9,000,000  daily  gallons,  for  which 
1 'he  sum  of  8,000 1.  is  allotted,  to  be  such  as  to 
lead  to  the  application  of  the  same  process  to 
i 'he  140,000,000  gallons  of  daily  flow  of  sewage, 

1 he  proportionate  cost  will  be  125,000k  a year 
tVor  is  this  all.  The  Works  and  General 
Imposes  Committee  report  with  great  truth 
lhat  the  dealing  with  the  “sludge”  is  a matter 
hi  difficulty,  because  of  the  enormous  volume 
1 London  sewage.  If  this  product  be  formed 
ilt  the  same  rate,  in  proportion  to  the  volume 
it  sewage,  that  obtains  at  Birmingham,  it  will 
amount  to  upwards  of  4,000  tons  a day.  And 
bae  daily  volume  of  the  sewage  is  increasing 
liy  about  2£  million  gallons  per  year.  When 
fe  a*e  told,  with  regard  to  this  prodigious 
aass  of  semi-fluid,  that  “it  could  be  pressed 
I ad  burned  or  otherwise  disposed  of,”  and  that 
■there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  by  the 
qinuxture  of  chemicals  it  would  be  deodorised, 
id  the  offensive  appearance  removed,”  it  is 
;ear  that  little  is  as  yet  certain  except  heavy 
j»st.  To  redeem  the  Thames  from  the  con- 
ation of  a common  sewer  is,  no  doubt,  an  im- 
i native  necessity.  But  if  this  is  done,  as  now 
i|»pears  to  be  contemplated,  by  the  manufac- 
ture of  a million  and  a half  tons  of  sludge  per 
iijmum,  it  may  well  be  thought  that  the  un- 
^rtunate  experimenters  are  somewhere  “be- 
rfeen  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.” 


system,  more  or  less  completely,  is  sufficient  to 
show  its  practical  utility,  and  it  needs  but 
little  acquaintance  with  working-class  affairs 
to  see  what  a vast  amount  of  knowledge  might 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  our  own  artisans. 
None  are  so  insular  as  English  operatives, 
or  so  firmly  persuaded  that  they  can  do  better 
work  than  those  of  any  other  nation  ; and  it 
would  be  an  admirable  lesson  if  they  could  be 
made  to  see  for  themselves  that  the  standard 
of  perfection  is  approached  much  more  nearly 
on  the  Continent  than  they  appear  to  be  aware  ; 
that  Continental  workpeople  are  contented  to 
labour  for  much  longer  hours  at  a greatly 
lessened  rate  of  pay  ; that  much  of  the  Conti- 
nental, and  all  the  American,  machinery  is  as 
good,  if  not  better,  than  our  own  ; and  that,  in 
short,  the  English  artisan  has  an  incomparably 
easier  time  of  it  than  most  of  his  fellows  abroad. 
The  truth  is  that  a good  many  of  the  difficulties 
that  exist  in  labour  matters  are  brought  about 
by  the  workmen  themselves  ; and  if  we  examine 
dispassionately  the  past  history  of  English  labour 
it  will  be  painfully  evident  how  much  loss  of 
handicraft  has  been  due  to  the  men’s  intolerant 
and  ill-advised  haste  in  rectifying  their  sup- 
posed wrongs  by  strikes.  The  questions  of 
emigration  and  plethora  of  labour  are  both  of 
the  last  importance  ; and  a well  - devised 
organisation  by  which  information  on  these 
points  could  be  kept  daily  before  all  those  who 
were  interested,  would  be  a wonderful  smoother 
of  differences,  both  for  masters  and  men.  In  de- 
fault of  such,  the  latter  naturally  fall  an  easy  prey 
t°  the  agitators,  who  make  it  their  business  to 
tell  just  as  much  or  as  little  as  may  suit  their 
purpose  ; or,  in  other  words,  to  instruct  their 
hearers  in  the  way  that  is  best  suited  to  set 
class  against  class. 


Mr.  Cook,  found  that  forty-one  theatres  had, 
between  them,  only  forty-two  staircases  and 
fifty-seven  exits. 


iHEdebate  on  the  taxation  of  ground -rents 
( in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  last 
f a particularly  business-like  perform- 
£?•'  7,  . ,was  a general  consensus  of 

‘Union  that  the  ground  landlord  at  present 
(improperly  exempt  from  local  burdens,  and 
ire  was  a good  deal  of  wild  talk.  But  no 
liempt  was  made  to  show  how  the  ground 
uudlord  is  to  be  rated,  and  but  a very  feeble 

Tb3  imaie  1°. the  Ejection  that  if  in 
mre  the  landlord  is  rated  he  will  ultimately 
fe  “J®  Pay  by  extracting  a higher 

it.  Mr.  Moulton,  who  seconded  the  motion 
i answering  the  objection  merely  said  that 
p was  impossible  any  increase  of  taxation 
Ud  be  got  out  of  the  pockets  of  his  tenants.” 
,t  when  land  is  limited  in  extent  in  those 
ices  where  it  is  m request,  people  are  obliged 
pay  current  prices,  and  if  in  future  ground 
add  t0  tbeir  rents  the  amount  at 
ich  they  are  rated  it  necessarily  follows  that 
ants  must  pay  these  increased  rents.  It 
?at,tlie,  Select  Committee  to  which 
r question  has  been  referred  will  find  some 

dlnii  L3g  Wlth.the  subject  so  that  ground 
dlords  and  occupiers  shall  bear  a more  equal 
re  of  local  burdens  than  is  at  present  the 
lfciS  necessai7  to  admit  that 
l ^’a-10n  of  ground-rents  is  desirable 

tefoki 13  not  eMy  to  redu“ ;t  “> » 

1 is  to  be  hoped  that  the  question  of  labour 
statistics  raised  a short  time  ago  by  Mr. 
diaugh  will  not  altogether  be  allowed  to 
Mor  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  an 
■ltution  which  laid  itself  out  to  give  this 
a of  information  would  be  of  far  greater 
eht  than  would  appear  at  first  sight.  The 
' tnat  so  “*“7  countries  have  adopted  the 


'HE  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
-*-  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  theatrical 
and  music-hall  managers  in  respect  of  the 
duty  imposed  upon  them  with  reference  to 
the  inspection  of  theatres.  It  is  only  right 
to  say  that  this  duty,  so  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  the  public  safety,  was  not 
sought  by  the  Board,  but  was  forced  upon 
them  by  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Fire 
Brigade  appointed  in  1877.  This  Committee 
was  originally  deputed  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  but  its 
scope  was  extended  to  include  means  available 
for  preventing  loss  of  life  in  theatres,  and  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  was  taken  upon  this 
latter  subject.  The  Committee  reported  “ that 
no  new  theatre  or  large  music-hall  in  the 
metropohs  should  be  finally  licensed  until  cer- 
tified that  in  respect  of  position  and  structure 
it  satisfies  all  due  requirements  for  the  protection 
against  danger  from  fire  [sic  in  original],  and 
that  the  Metropolitan  Board  should  be  the 
certifying  authority.  That  with  respect  to 
existing  theatres  and  halls,  the  Metropolitan 
Board  should  have  power  to  call  upon 
the  proprietors  to  remedy  such  structural 
defects  as  appear  to  the  Board  to  be  the 
cause  of  special  danger,  and  to  admit  of 
being  remedied  by  a moderate  expenditure, 
option  being  allowed  to  the  proprietors  to 
refer  the  whole  question  to  arbitration.”  In 
the  ensuing  session  of  Parliament  the  Board 
introduced  a Bill  giving  effect  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee,  and  this  Bill 
jai?f  88  “ The  Metropolis  Management 
and  Building  Act  Amendment  Act,  1878.” 
The  Committee  further  recommended  that  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  Justices  should 
make  regulations  for  the  management  of 
theatres  and  music-halls,  but  no  such  regu- 
lations have  been  made.  By  a Bill  now 
before  Parliament,  however,  and  of  which  the 
second  reading  was  moved  by  Mr.  E.  Rider 
Cook  on  Wednesday,  the  Board  are,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  Home 
Office,  seeking  powers  to  make  such  further 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  public.  Of  course  “ vested  interests  ” 
are  up  in  arms  at  the  proposal,  but  the  figures 
i c* . by  ^r-  Cook  as  to  the  condition  of 
1 things  prevailing  before  the  Board  looked  into 
the  matter  are  the  best  evidence  of  the  necessity 
I of  some  effective  controlling  power.  To  quote 
, only  one  set  of  figures,  the  Board,  according  to 


T'HE  V estry  of  Chelsea  have  issued  a report 
-L  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  as  to  the  cleansing 
and  ventilation  of  sewers,  which  contains  some 
very  practical  criticism.  Among  points  in  it 
we  note  that  the  Vestry  consider  the  proposal 
to  prohibit  trade  establishments,  such  as 
breweries,  from  sending  hot  water  into  the 
sewers,  “ would  practically  amount  to  a prohi- 
bition of  the  trade.”  In  regard  to  flushing, 
they  calculate  that  to  daily  flush  the  sewers  of 
their  district  with  any  practical  effect  would 
require  a minimum  of  6,000,000  gallons  per 
day.  The  recommendation  that  householders 
might  be  induced  to  flush  the  drains  simul- 
taneously at  a stated  time  they  dispose  of,  as 
we  did,  by  saying  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  to 
be  able  to  compel  such  a united  action.  A 
by-law  to  that  effect  could  not  be  enforced, 
and  would  only  be  attended  to  by  a few  of  the 
wealthier  residents.  The  same  argument 
applies  to  the  proposal  that  householders 
should  deodorise  (not  “ deoderise,”  gentlemen 
of  the  Vestry  ; consult  your  spelling-books) 
their  sewage  separately ; they  could  not 
be  compelled  to  do  it,  and  the  cost  of  deo- 
dorising piecemeal  at  so  many  points  would 
amount  to  an  enormous  aggregate.  On  the 
question  of  street  ventilators  the  Vestry  do 
not  commit  themselves  to  any  decided  opinion ; 
they  seem  rather  desirous  to  disagree  with  no 
one.  They  conclude  by  the  suggestion  that 
“ it  would  be  advisable  for  the  Vestry  to  request 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  place  a 
sum  of  money  at  the  disposal  of  its  Special 
Purposes  and  Sanitary  Committee,  in  order  that 
they  may  by  actual  experiment  and  record  of 
various  systems  of  sewer  ventilation  be  enabled 
to  make  such  recommendations  as  will  secure 
a solution  of  this  very  complex  and  difficult 
problem.” 

CORRESPONDENT  writes,— “As  there 
. appears  to  be  an  intention  to  propose 
building  the  new  and  larger  House  in  one 
of  the  open  courts  adjacent  to  the  present 
chamber,  it  is  well  to  at  once  urge  the  objec- 
tions to  such  a mistaken  and  retrograde  act. 

In  these  days,  the  public  voice  demands  proper 
sanitary  arrangements  in  all  buildings.  Among 
these  the  provision  of  the  means  for  the  access 
of  ample  light  and  of  pure  air  takes  precedence. 

If  the  plan  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1867, 
which  has  been  ordered  to  be  reprinted  for  the 
assistance  of  Members  of  Parliament  in  the 
consideration  of  this  question,  should  be  adopted 
and  carried  out,  the  excellent  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry  would  be 
seriously  interfered  with,  and  I cannot  imagine 
him,  could  he  be  consulted,  sanctioning  an  act 
so  damaging  to  his  greatest  architectural  work. 

Of  course,  if  a new  House  of  Commons  must 
be  provided  somewhere  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  Palace  of  the  Legislature,  local 
difficulties  will  of  necessity  create  some  dis- 
advantages and  inconveniences.  The  archi- 
tect, whoever  he  may  be,  will  not  be  working 
upon  a tabula  rasa.  But  I venture  to  think 
that  the  idea  at  the  very  outset  of  closing  up 
open  courts  originally  intended  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  supplying  light  and  air  to  a build- 
ing of  which  they  form  a part,  and  which  are 
not  an  inch  too  large  for  that  purpose,  is  a bad 
one.  To  adopt  it,  even  for  so  important  an 
object  as  a new  chamber,  will  be  to  begin  upon 
a wrong  principle  and  to  invite  future  dis- 
appointment.” 

MR.  J.  HENRY  MIDDLETON,  M.A., 

Ex.  Coll.  Oxon,  F.S.A.,  who  has  just 
been  appointed  to  the  Slade  Professorship  of 
Fine  Art  at  Cambridge,  is  a son  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Middleton,  F.R.I.B. A.,  of  Chelten- 
ham, and  after  leaving  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  office 
he  was  for  some  time  in  partnership  with  his 
father.  Besides  his  architectural  work,  Mr. 
Middleton  is  known  as  a writer  of  authority  on 
schools  of  painting,  metal- work,  pottery,  mural 
decoration,  ecclesiology,  &c.  ; and  articles  on 
these  and  kindred  subjects  from  his  pen  have 
appeared  in  the  “ Encyclopaidia  Britannica,” 
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and  elsewhere,  his  latest  and  perhaps  most 
important  work  being  “ Ancient  Rome  in 
1885,”  published  last  year,  and  which  we  re- 
viewed not  long  since.  Mr.  Middleton  is  at 
the  present  time  the  senior  partner  of  the 
architectural  firm  of  Middleton,  Prothero,  & 
Phillott,  of  Westminster,  Cheltenham,  and 
Newport,  Monmouthshire. 


A 


N influential  local  committee  has  been  formed 

to  promote  a fund  fjr  placing  the  Atkins 

monuments  recently  re-discovered  in  St.  Paul’s, 
Clapham,  in  some  conspicuous  and  fitting  place, 
and  the  end  of  the  north  transept  of  St.  Paul’s 
Chapel  has  been  spoken  of.  This  place  has 
the  great  advantage  of  being  close  to  the 
original  position  of  the  monuments,  being,  in 
fact,  but  a few  feet  from  the  vault  where  they 
were  found,  and  which  is  most  probably  below 
the  position  which  they  occupied  in  the  former 
old  parish  church  of  Clapham.  Still  there  are 
great  drawbacks,  from  the  fact  that  the  space 
is  contracted  and  dark,  while  the  presence  of 
a row  of  small  windows,  which  may  not  be 
interfered  with,  effectually  prevents  the  re- 
erection of  the  architectural  portion  of  the 
tombs,  of  which  there  are  ample  data  for  very 
exact  recovery  of  the  original  designs.  It  will 
be  better  to  have  the  figures  visible,  rather 
than  to  be  hidden  from  public  view  again,  but 
still  it  will  be  matter  for  regret  if  the  com- 
mittee should  be  unable  to  carry  out  this 
important  part  of  what  is  necessary,  instead  of 
merely  refixiog  the  monuments  on  bases  con- 
taining the  original  inscriptions,  but  without 
the  architectural  canopies,  as  is  now  proposed. 
We  gave  a detailed  description  of  the  figures 
in  the  Builder  on  the  2nd  of  J anunry  last,  p.  60. 
We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  suggestion,  made 
originally  in  these  pages,  to  take  down  the 
Hewer  monument  from  the  external  wall  of 
the  church,  where  it  is  exposed  to  all  weathers, 
and  to  refix  it  within  the  building,  is  likely  to 
be  carried  out.  We  hope,  too,  that  at  the 
same  time,  the  fragments  of  the  monument 
of  Bartholomew  Clerke,  Dean  of  Arches,  which 
are  actually  in  the  heating-chamber,  will  also 
be  brought  into  the  church.  These  consist  of 
two  brass  plates  with  inscriptions,  and  a single 
small  kneeling  figure,  one  of  four  which  once 
adorned  the  monument,  originally  a charac- 
teristic composition  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 


work  touch  one  with  any  force  proportionate 
to  the  labour  bestowed  on  it.  Among  those 
which  reach  their  mark  nearer  than  the  rest 
are  the  wonderful  piece  of  coast  landscape  and 
sunshine  in  the  “ Strayed  Sheep,”  and  the 
landscape  in  the  “ Hireling  Shepherd,”  which 
can  be  looked  into  in  all  its  details  almost 
like  actual  nature.  These  works  make  one 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Hunt’s  proper  calling  was 
not  landscape.  “ Isabella  and  the  P ot  of  Basil  ” 
is  a fine  work,  only  marred  by  the  fact  that 
the  Isabella  is  so  unlike  any  possible  girl  of 
the  period  assigned  to  the  story.  So  much  for 
painting  ideal  characters  unswervingly  from  a 
model.  “ The  Awakened  Conscience  ” is  one 
of  the  figure-pictures  that  tells  its  story 
best  and  most  directly.  The  “ Light  of  the 
World”  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  pic- 
tures of  its  class,  and  has  had  a hold 
on  the  mind  of  the  public  such  as  the 
painter  may  well  be  proud  of ; but  it  is  a work 
that  will  lose  much  of  its  hold  when  the  kind 
of  sentiment  to  which  it  appeals  has  passed 
away  ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  “ The 
Shadow  of  Death,”  a much  less  complete  and 
typical  work,  however.  The  “ Light  of  the 
World,”  like  Rossetti’s  poem  “ The  Blessed 
Damozel,”  struck  a new  chord.  The  collection 
includes  the  “Scene  from  the  ‘Two  Gentle- 
men of  Verona’”  (remarkable  for  the  admi- 


rable portraying  of  Julia’s  anxiety  at  the 

a..v.nn^inrv  nf  L PI*  /1 1 SCTniSpl  ! “ ClaUdlO 


impending  discovery  of  her  disguise) ; 
and  Isabella,”  in  which  Cl?»udio  looks  quite 
mean  enough  for  the  proposal  he  made  to  bis 
sister  ; a small  duplicate  of  the  “ Christ  and 
the  Doctors,”  which  is,  perhaps,  the  artist’s 
most  successful  work ; and  “ The  Scapegoat.” 
The  painter  of  these  works  will  go  down  to 
posterity  ; but  not  in  the  first  rank.  Some- 
thing is  wanting.  Genius  has  been  described 
as  “ an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains.” 
Mr.  Hunt’s  works  give  a decided  negative  to 
the  definition.  Painstaking  almost  amounting 
to  genius  is  there ; but  it  is  not  genius. 


as  conceived  by  a modern  architect.  Some- 
what more  pronounced  is  Mr.  John  A.  Camp- 
bell’s Free  Church  at  Elie,  Fifeshire,  the  spire- 
of  which  is  terminated  by  a small  stone  dome 
in  a happy  manner. 

We  have  the  usual  contingent  of  mansions 
after  the  Scottish  Baronial  manner.  Pitmedden, 
Aberdeenshire,  has  not  suffered  by  the  addi- 
tions to  it  by  Mr.  Henry  Wardrope,  which  show 
a thorough  knowledge  of  the  style.  The  House 
at  Kilwinning,  as  designed  by  Mr.  John  James 
Burnet,  is  of  a les3  ambitious  type.  Tho  Tower 
of  Lethendy,  by  Mr.  Andrew  Heiton,  shows 
judicious  selection  and  distribution  of  detail, 
and  Kinlochmoidert,  Invernesshire,  by  Mr. 
William  Leiper,  is  equally  felicitous,  with 
rather  more  originality  of  treatment. 

The  latest  phase  of  Scottish  secular  archi- 
tecture is  treated  in  a masterly  manner  by  Mr. 
Sydney  Mitchell,  in  the  Hall  at  Well  Court, 
Water  of  Leith.  Well  Court  is  a block  of 
workmen’s  houses  built  for  Mr.  Findley  of  the 
Scotsman,  and  although  quite  new  is  a subject  t 
fit  for  the  painter,  both  as  regards  composition 
and  colour. 

The  central  pavilion  of  the  old  Royal  Infir- 
mary of  Edinburgh  has  been  delineated  in  a : 
worthy  manner  by  B.  Weir  Schults.  It  was  1 
designed  by  William  Adams  in  the  beginning  ■ 
of  last  century,  and  was  destroyed  a short  time  - 
ago.  Its  destruction  seemed  inevitable,  but  we 
are  pleased  to  observe  that  our  suggestion  as 
to  the  utilising  of  the  fine  old  gateway  on 
another  site  has  been  carried  into  effect. 

The  Parish  Hall  and  Presbytery  - room,  i 
Hamilton,  by  Mr.  G.  Washington  Brown,  is  a 
modest  and  satisfactory  building  of  Queen  Anne  i 


DR.  POLE’S  letter  on  “ Aerial  Navigation. 

in  the  last  number  of  Nature,  is  worth  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject.  Dr.  Pole  is  no  visionary  enthusiast, 
but  one  of  the  most  clear-headed  scientific  men 
of  the  day,  and  he  believes  that  the  recent 
French  experiments  in  balloon  propulsion 
and  steering,  though  only  very  partially  suc- 
cessful so  far,  open  up  a distin:t  possibility  of 
a future  solution  of  the  practical  problem  of 
air-ships.  


IT  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  spite  of  what 
has  been  said  in  some  quarters  as  to  the 
too  severe  demands  made  upon  candidates  for 
admission  to  Associateship  of  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  in  the  conditions  of  the  compulsory 
examination,  no  less  than  thirty-three  candi- 
dates have  applied  for  examination  next  week, 
and  the  Institute  have  had  to  make  special 
provision  to  furnish  accommodation  for  - the 
candidates,  by  closing  the  Library  to  readers 
for  three  days  next  week.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  Institute  may  before  long  see  its  way  to 
adopt  Mr.  Spiers’s  suggestion  and  acquire  the 
Conduit-street  galleries  on  the  ground-floor  for 
carrying  on  their  increasing  business. 


type  without  any  vagaries. 

The  street  architecture  of  the  new  town  of  < 


THE  exhibition  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt’s  pic- 
tures at  the  room  of  the  Fine  Art  Society 
has  naturally  attracted  great  public  interest. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  at  this  col- 
lection of  works,  showing  immense  labour 
and  such  serious  purpose,  without  a regret 
that  the  artist’s  wonderful  technical  powers 
and  unwearied  labour  are  not  supplemented 
by  that  Je  nc  sais  quoi  without  which  the 
breath  of  life  cannot  be  breathed  into  a work 
of  art.  The  sense  of  labour  is  never  absent 
in  looking  at  Mr.  Hunt’s  work.  Every  detail 
is  painted  with  the  greatest  care  and  minute- 
ness, but  seldom  does  the  expression  of  the 


ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWINGS  AT  THE 
ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ACADEMY. 

While  there  is  no  building  of  importance 
illustrated  in  this  year’s  exhibition,  the  designs 
although  none  of  them  displaying  extraordinary 
ability,  may  be  considered  as  fair  specimens  of 
the  architectural  outcome  of  the  period. 

Of  designs  for  churches  the  most  noteworthy 
is  that  of  the  Coats  Memorial,  at  Paisley,  by 
Mr.  H.  J.  Blanc,  which  was  successful  in  the 
competition,  and  which  we  fully  described  at 
the  time.  Mr.  J.  M.  Dick  Peddie  submits  an 
interior  view  of  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, 
Haddington,  restored.  This  church  is  of  the 
same  period,  and  probably  designed  by  the  same 
architect,  as  the  later  portions  of  St.  Giles’s, 
Edinburgh.  It  is,  however,  all  of  the  one  style, 
and  is  more  graceful  in  its  proportions  and 
detail  than  the  metropolitan  example.  The 
nave  is  still  used  as  the  parish  church,  but 
the  chancel  and  transepts  are  in  a state  of 
utter  ruin,  and  not  likely  ever  to  be  restored  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Peddie.  The  central  tower 
(called  “ The  Lamp  of  Lothian  ”)  when  sur- 
mounted by  its  open  crown,  was  probably  the 
finest  example  of  its  kind.  The  church,  which 
possesses  a rich  and  characteristic  west  door- 
way, is  illustrated  in  “ Billing’s  Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities.” 

The  front  elevation  of  New  Parish  Church, 
Bo’ness,  by  R.  Thornton  Shiells  & Thomson, 
showing  a lofty  broached  spire  in  the  centre, 
flanked  by  octagonal-ended  transepts  beyond, 
which  appear  Bquare-ended  transepts,  has  a 
dignified  aspect,  but  is  somewhat  commonplace 
as  regards  detail.  The  “ Selected  Design  for 
New  Church”  (place  not  stated),  by  James 
Fairley,  appears  as  an  attempt  to  give  im- 
portance to  a small  church  by  giving  it  all 
the  features  which  may  possibly  be  found  in 
one  of  considerable  dimensions,  a mode  of 
procedure  very  apt  to  impose  upon  a committee 
uninformed  as  to  such  matters. 

The  new  spire,  St.  Paul’s  Parish  Church, 
Galashiels,  designed  by  Messrs.  Hay  & 
Henderson,  occupies  its  position  in  a worthy 
manner.  It  has  sufficient  bulk  for  dignity 
and  enough  detail  for  picturesqueness.  Mr. 
Thomas  Leadbetter’s  Parish  Church,  near 
Linlithgow,  is  a fair  example  of  an  Early 
English  church  with  spire,  aisles,  and  transepts, 


Edinburgh,  notorious  for  its  monotony,  is  now  \ 
being  relieved  by  the  introduction  of  gabled  ■ 
elevations.  One  has  sprung  up  adjoining  the  i 
new  premises  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland  in  George*  £ 
street.  It  is  a strongly  - pronounced  narrow' 
front  of  Queen  Anne  type,  with  lanky  columnar 
supporting  nothing. 

At  the  west  end  of  PrinceB  - street  a lolty  I 
tenement  has  sprung  up,  having  double  bulbous i 
gables,  and  towards  the  eastern  end  of  that; 
street  a space  has  been  cleared,  upon  which  is 
to  be  erected  new  premises  for  the  Edinburghf 
Cafe  Company.  Those  premises,  designed  by  1 
Mr.  H.  J.  Blanc,  will  form  a marked  i 
feature  in  the  line  of  street  as  seen  from) 
the  Mound.  The  gable  in  this  instance  18 
bounded  by  straight  lines,  the  flanks  of  tho 
elevation  are  broad  and  solid,  and  in  the  centre,! 
above  the  shop-front,  a wide  mullioned  one): 
is  carried  up  through  three  stories,  and  a rowi 
of  small  square  windows  runs  across  at  the 
springing  of  the  gable.  It  i3  a most  satisfactory) 
manner  of  treating  a narrow  frontage.  The 
Bucclench  Memorial  and  Science  and  Art\ 
Sehool,  Hawick,  designed  byMr.  James  Fairley,* 
jun.,  is  a Classical  structure  upon  a small  scale,i 
displaying  a wealth  of  sculpture,  which,  if  exe- 
cuted in  a manner  at  all  satisfactory,  will  form: 
no  inconsiderable  item  of  the  cost  of  carry^Kj 
the  design  into  execution.  New  Premises,  Southi 
St.  Andrew-street,  Edinburgh,  designed  by  Knoxr 
& Hutton,  are  just  completed,  and  are  effective, 
in  their  way,  but  the  style,  a sort  of  Neo-Grec/ 
is  hard  and  unsympathetic.  Mr.  Hamilton 
Beattie’s  premiated  design  for  the  Edinburgh 
International  Industrial  Exhibition  is  of  tne 
accepted  character  of  these  glass  and^rom 
structures  appropriated  to  such  exhibition^ 
There  is  a dome,  of  course,  and  it  is  or  a> 
pleasing  contour  ; the  rest  is  ridge  and  furrow,' 
appropriately  treated. 

Mr.  John  Le  Conte  makes  a speciality  of  tne 
architecture  of  Old  Edinburgh,  his  drawing  ot 
the  Canongate  Tolbooth  with  Moray  House,  <SjC-, 
contains  two  of  the  most  remarkable  fa<jade« 
in  the  Old  Town.  Mr.  Ruskin  pronounced  tne 
Tolbooth  to  be  the  finest  thing  remaining  mtacn 
in  the  city. 


Proposed  New  West  Front  to  Milaii 
Cathedral.— We  recently  announced  that  it 
was  proposed  to  rebuild  the  western  fron  0,1 
Milan  Cathedral,  and  that  an  Internationa 
competition  would  be  held  for  the  purpose  t 
selecting  designs.  By  the  courtesy  of  Signd; 
Magriglio,  the  Secretary  of  the  Milan  Institu  1 
of  Architects,  we  are  informed  that  the > P*f  > 
culars  of  the  competition  are  not  yet  ready, 
it  is  expected  that  they  will  be  published  shortly 
and  so  soon  as  we  receive  them  we  will  lay 
translation  before  our  readers. 
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CONCRETE.* 

I have  to-night  to  ask  your  attention  to  the 
s means  to  be  adopted  for  rendering  buildings 

6 stable,  and  securing  good  foundations.  This 

■ question  of  foundations  is  perhaps  the  most 

■ essential  of  any  with  which  persons  connected 
1 with  buildings  have  to  deal,  for  if  the  founda- 
tion be  faulty,  the  superstructure,  even  if  it 
Ciehould  stand,  will  certainly  suffer.  It  will  be 
al  totally  useless  for  the  architect  to  design  or  for 
! the  deft  fingers  of  the  mason  to  elaborate  the 
.'  most  delicate  window- tracery,  the  most  graceful 
vpiers  and  columns,  the  most  stately  towers  and 
rmomes  ; or  for  the  artist  to  enrich  these  creations 
Lmth  the  most  brilliant  efforts  of  his  genius 
junless  the  edifice  be  founded  so  that  no  cracks 
f?r  settlements  occur  to  deface  the  decorations. 

3 in  some  localities,  as,  for  instance,  where  rock 
jcrops  up  close  to  the  surface,  a natural  founda- 
tion is  obtainable  which  cannot  be  improved 
I'aP<?1n>  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  espe- 
Ibially  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  it  is 
Hilmost  impossible  to  find  a good  natural  foun- 
dation without  digging  to  a depth  that  is  prac- 
tically out  of  the  question  on  the  ground  of 
gjxpense.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  form  arti- 
iioial  foundations,  and  the  material  principally 
used  for  these  is  concrete. 

7 Although  the  use  of  concrete  as  a building 
daaterial  is  of  comparatively  recent  date  in 

his  country,  it  was  known  and  extensively 
fsed  by  many  of  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
nhere  is  ground  for  thinking  that  the  Greeks 
‘/ere  not  unacquainted  with  its  use,  especially 
ill  the  Italian  colonies  of  MagDa  Grascia,  and,  as 
mr  distant  as  Mexico,  in  many  of  those  curious 
iiyramidal  buildings  which  are  the  remains  of 
un  unknown  civilisation,  concrete  foundations 
iave  been  discovered.  But  when  we  come  to 
Hose  grand  old  builders  the  Romans,  who 
,tere,  par  excellence,  the  scientific  constructors 
i id  engineers  of  ancient  times,  we  find  that 
_iey  used  concrete  to  an  extent  with  which 
iDthmg  that  has  as  yet  been  done  in  modern 
itnes  can  compare.  One  reason  for  this  was  that 
he  Romans  found  ready  to  their  hand  the  best 
ilitural  materials  that  exist  in  the  whole  world 
ir  making  good  concrete,  viz.,  the  Travertine 
ifnestone,  the  pozzolana,  which  is  a fine  sandy 
i.rth  of  volcanic  origin,  and  a beautiful  clean, 
<^arp  sand.  The  use  of  concrete  by  the 
[iimans  dates  back  as  far  as  the  time  of  the'’ 
mgs  (r.e.,  anterior  to  509  B.C.),  and  no  less 
an  five  kinds  of  concrete  walls  are  described 
. Mr.  Middleton,  who  has  recently  devoted  a 
eat  deal  of  careful  attention  to  the  methods 

4 construction  of  the  Romans.  In  addition  to 
tug  concrete  for  foundations  they  used  it 

without  any  facing  for  walls,  which  were  con- 
ij-ucted  very  nearly  as  described  in  Mr.  Tail’s 
i Mr.  Drake’s  patents,  which  were  taken  out 
■ ew  years  ago.  Wooden  posts  were  fixed  in 
<13  ground  about  3 ft.  apart,  and  boards  were 
Ided  horizontally  to  the  posts,  and  then  the. 
lermediate  space  was  filled  in  with  concrete 
|a  semi-fluid  state,  and,  as  soon  as  this  had 
'il,  the  boards  were  moved  one  stage  higher, 
us  the  concrete  formed  one  perfectly  solid 
«s,  and  some  of  these  early  Roman  walls  are 
solid  and  hard  still  that  quite  recently  it  has 
m found  necessary  to  destroy  them  with 
aamite  m the  course  of  improvements  that 
been  mada-  Even  when  the  Roman 
Us  appear  to  be  of  brick  or  marble 
3 is  in  every  case  a mere  facing  or 
ieer,  and  the  core  of  the  wall  is  of  con- 
te.  They  also  largely  used  this  material 
.constructing  very  extensive  vaults  support- 
upper  floors,  staircases,  ranges  of  seats,  Ac. 
’Crete  afio  formed  the  basis  of  all  the 
'nan  roads,  and  in  the  early  examples  the 
',KS  of  Btone  laid  on  the  concrete  were  much 
X»mu7^oinfced  than  was  tbe  case  after- 
f !rue  C«n  be  no  doubt  that  the  lasting 
ore  of  the  Roman  concrete  was  due,  in 
tion  to  the  excellence  of  materials,  to  the 
If  Wa  c m which  ifc  was  Tnade>  and  I shall 
e to  refer  again  to  the  method  of  making 
-rete  adopted  by  the  Romans.  The  French 
l bee“  yery  great  users  of  concrete,  or 
, as  it  is  there  called,  since  the  year  1820 
the  material  has  been  used  in  enormous 

m docks  at  Toulon,  Marseilles,  and  other 

iers  arid  'fv,  thi6  “natrncfcion  of  fcbe  mole  at 
>ers  and  the  breakwater  at  Cherbourg.  In 
coantry  concrete  was  employed  in  very 
7 times,  as  for  instance  in  the  foundations 

' at  Murs/of  nfrPflai°r’f  B A’’  being  the  fifth  of  tfa0 

' oa  WedM.dT^nS^s”,*.  " 


of  Westminster  Abbey  and  in  the  older  portions 
of  the  substructure  of  St.  Paul’s ; but  its  use 
died  out,  and  for  a long  while  the  only  method 
adopted  for  making  stable  artificial  foundations 
iq  bad  soils  was  pile-driving.  Although  Mr. 
Semple,  of  Dublin,  in  1776,  suggested  the  use 
of  a mixture  of  sand,  gravel,  and  quick  lime 
for  structural  purposes,  it  was  not  till  the 
beginning  of  this  century  that  concrete  was 
recognised  as  a building  material.  Colonel 
Pasley  says  that  the  first  use  of  concrete  for 
foundations  was  by  Mr.  Smirke  at  the  Mill- 
bank  Penitentiary  in  1817,  and  there  is  a story 
that  the  discovery,  or  rather  re-discovery,  of 
the  fact  that  lime  would  combine  with  gravel 
and  form  a sort  of  artificial  stone,  was  a pure 
accident,  owing  to  the  upsetting  of  a barge- 
load of  lime  during  the  erection  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  when  it  was  found  that  the  loose 
gravelly  bed  of  the  river  had  been  rendered 
hard  and  compact  by  the  action  of  the  lime. 

Now  what  is  concrete?  It  may  be  defined 
as  an  artificial  stone,  composed  of  a mixture  of 
hard  materials,  such  as  ballast,  flints,  stone 
chippings,  broken  bricks,  pottery,  or  iron  slag, 
called,  the  “aggregate,”  and  a cementitious 
material  called  the  “ matrix,”  thoroughly  com- 
bined together  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  water. 
The  value  of  the  concrete  depends  almost 
entii'ely  upon  the  quality  of  the  cementitious 
material,  whether  lime  or  cement,  and  as  it  is 
most  important  that  you  should  clearly  under- 
stand the  difference  in  the  properties  of  various 
kinds  of  lime,  I must  make  a short  digression 
here  in  order  to  describe  them. 

You  are,  of  course,  all  aware  that  lime  is  pro- 
duced by  burning  limestones,  and  upon  the  con- 
stituents of  the  limestone  depends  the  quality  of 
the  lime.  First  there  are  the  rich  limes  produced 
from  stones  which  are  perfectly  pure  carbonate 
of  lime,  such  as  the  upper  and  middle  chalk 
formations  and  white  statuary  marble.  Lime 
made  from  these  stones  is  commonly  called  chalk 
lime,  and  is  much  used  for  mortar  and  concrete 
in  country  districts  where  chalk  is  plentiful. 
This  lime  when  mixed  with  water  commences 
to  slack  as  it  is  called,  i.e.,  it  swells,  hisses, 
gives  off  hot  vapour,  and  falls  into  powder,  and 
if  it  be  then  mixed  with  water  it  will  always 
remain  of  the  same  consistency  and  never 
harden  at  all;  and  as  it  is  soluble  in  fresh 
water,  mortar  made  of  chalk  lime  should  never 
be  used  for  external  work,  as  the  action  of  the 
weather  will  soon  render  the  joints  quite  soft ; 
and  any  one  who  has  been  present  during  the 
pulling  down  of  buildings  the  mortar  of  which 
was  composed  of  chalk  lime  will  have  noticed 
how  easily  the  bricks  are  separated,  and  what 
a large  amount  of  dust  comes  from  the  demo- 
lition. Then  come  the  poor  limes  made  from 
the  argillaceous  or  clayey  limestones,  which 
contain,  in  addition  to  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
various  foreign  substances,  chiefly  silica  and 
alumina,  and  often  a small  quantity  of  oxide 
of  iron.  The  existence  of  a small  quantity  of 
these  foreign  substances, — as  in  the  Dorking, 
Hailing,  and  Merstham  limestones, — causes  the 
lime  made  from  them  to  show  much  less 
violent  action  when  slacked,  and  enables  it 
to  set  after  slacking,  but  not  under  water. 
Next  come  the  blue  lias  limestones,  which 
contain  a greater  quantity  of  silica  and 
alumina,  and  produce  what  are  called  hydraulic 
limes,  which  will  set  and  continue  to  harden 
under  water ; and  after  these  come  the  so- 
called  natural  cement  stones  found  in  the 
London  clay  formations  at  Harwich,  Sheppey, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  imports  of  Yorkshire 
in  the  clays  of  the  oolitic  series.  These  con- 
tain even  more  silica  and  alumina,  and  from 
them  used  to  be  manufactured  the  Medina  and 
Roman  cements,  which  had  the  power  of  harden- 
ing under  water  very  quickly.  These  cements 
enjoyed  a high  reputation  for  many  years,  but 
they  are  now  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the 
artificial  cements  of  which  Portland  is  the  type. 

You  may  take  it  roughly  that  rich  limes  contain 
over  90  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime ; grey- 
stone  limes,  such  as  Dorking,  about  80  per  cent.; 
blue  lias  from  66  to  70  per  cent. ; and  cements 
40  to  50  per  cent. 

When  it  was  a well-ascertained  fact  that  for 
building  purposes  lime  obtained  from  the  lime- 
stones containing  a considerable  proportion  of 
argillaceous  earth  was  the  best,  the  idea  began 
to  gain  ground  that  an  artificial  cement  could 
be  manufactured  by  mixing  chalk  with  various 
kinds  of  clay,  and  calcining  the  mixture.  The 
first  patent  ever  granted  for  the  manufacture 
of  an  artificial  cement  of  this  kind,— called 
Portland  cement  from  its  resemblance  when 


set  to  Portland  stone,— was  taken  out  by 
a Mr.  Aspden,  in  1824  (who  describes  him- 
self as  of  Leeds  in  the  county  of  York 
bricklayer),  but  the  manufacture  was  not 
placed  on  a really  scientific  basis  till  Colonel 
Pasley  carried  out  his  elaborate  series  of  ex- 
periments during  the  years  1826  to  1836.  As 
so  often  happens  with  scientific  discoveries,  it 
appears  to  have  been  by  pure  accident  that  he 
discovered,  after  many  failures, the  superlatively 
good  qualities  of  the  alluvial  clay  or  mud  of  the 
lower  basins  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway  ; 
this  clay,  which  has  been  deposited  in  the  tidal 
waters  of  these  rivers,  containing  exactly  the 
right  proportions  of  silica  and  alumina  for  com- 
bining with  the  chalk.  It  would  take  too  long 
to  describe  in  detail  the  manufacture  of  Port- 
land cement,  but  briefly  it  is  this:  the  chalk 
and  clay,  in  the  proportion,  as  a rule,  of  about 
/0  per  cent,  of  the  former  to  30  per  cent,  of  the 
latter,  though  these  proportions  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  chalk, — are  ground  under 
rollers  and  intimately  mixed  together  with  a 
great  quantity  of  water  until  the  mixture  is  of 
the  consistency  of  thin  paste,  which  is  allowed 
to  settle.  The  water  is  drawn  off,  and  the 
residue  is  left  to  dry.  This  is  then  cut  out  in 
lumps  and  taken  to  the  kilns,  when  it  is  burned 
at  a high  temperature,  and  it  is  very  important 
that  the  whole  of  the  mixture  should  be 
thoroughly  burned.  The  effect  of  the  burning 
is  to  drive  off  all  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  to 
leave  the  mixture  in  the  form  of  clinkers. 
These  are  then  carefully  ground  to  a powder 
under  millstones  of  such  a degree  of  fineness 
that  it  will  all  pass  through  the  meshes  of  a 
sieve  having  625  holes  to  a square  inch.  The 
weight  of  the  ground  cement  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  1 cwt.  per  striked  bushel, 
and  the  specific  gravity  3 00.  The  essential 
difference  between  lime  and  cement  is  that  lime 
slacks  with  the  addition  of  water,  while  cement 
does  not..  Lime  powder  after  slacking  will  not 
set  if  mixed  up  with  water,  unless  sand  be 
added  to  it,  while  cement  will  set  at  once,  and 
equally  well  in  the  water  and  the  air.  The 
property  of  setting  quickly  and  setting  under 
water  makes  Portland  cement  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  its  use  for  concrete  is  extending 
every  day. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  aggregate.  This 
may  consist  of  ballast,  stone  chippings,  broken 
bricks,  Ac.,  but  the  latter  should  never  form 
the  whole  substance  of  the  aggregate,  and  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  pieces  are  not  too 
large.  In  the  case  of  ballast,  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  clean  and  free  from 
any  admixture  of  loam  or  earthy  substance. 
And  there  is  one  other  point  to  be  remembered, 
which  is,  that  the  concrete  will  be  much 
stronger  for  the  admixture  of  a small  quantity 
of  sharp  sand,  which  will  fill  up  the  interstices 
between  the  pebbles,  Ac.,  and  will  make  a much 
more  solid  mass  of  the  whole. 

Having  thus  described  the  materials  of  which 
concrete  is  composed,  I now  come  to  the  mixing 
process,  and  this  is  a matter  which  is  far  too 
often  neglected.  We  all  know  the  good  old 
rule-of-thumb  way  in  which  ordinary  builders’ 
labourers  mix  up  the  concrete  : a heap  of  ballast 
and  broken  bricks  is  piled  up,  a certain,  or 
rather  very  uncertain,  quantity  of  lime  is 
poured  out  on  it  from  a sack,  the  water  is 
added  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  mixer, 
and  the  mass  is  quickly  turned  over,  and  wheeled 
and  shot  into  the  trench,  and  a very  superficial 
examination  is  often  sufficient  to  show  nume- 
rous nodules  of  unslacked  lime  after  it  has  been 
thrown  in.  Now  this  is  a most  unscientific 
and  improper  way  of  preparing  concrete  : the 
great  essential  is  that  the  lime  should  all  be 
perfectly  slacked  during  the  mixing  of  the  con- 
crete befare  it  is  thrown  into  the  trench,  and 
that  exact  proportions  should  be  maintained. 

For  ordinary  foundation  purposes,  if  what  is 
called  stone  lime  be  used,  two  measures  should 
be  prepared,  the  cubical  contents  of  the  one 
being  four  times  that  of  the  other.  The  large 
measure  should  be  filled  with  ordinary  ballast, 
and  turned  out  on  a boarded  platform ; to  this 
should  be  added  a small  measure  fall  of  sand, 
and  then  a small  measure  full  of  lime  : this  will 
give  the  proportion  of  five  parts  ballast  and 
sand  and  one  of  lime,  and  if  this  be  well  mixed 
and  turned  over  after  the  water  is  added,  which 
should  be  done  gradually  and  in  small  quanti- 
ties, it  will  make  a very  good  concrete  for  ordinary 
purposes.  If  the  ballast  and  sand,  before  the 
admixture  of  the  lime,  amount  to  a cubic  yard, 
it  will  be  found  that  about  thirty  gallons  of 
water  will  be  required  to  mix  it  thoroughly. 
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This  mixture  should  he  then  -wheeled  and 
thrown  into  the  trenches, — not  from  a great 
height,  as  used  to  be  considered  essential,  for, 
if  so,  the  heavier  particles  tend  to  fall  to  the 
bottom  first,  and  the  mixture  will  not  be  so 

well  amalgamated,— levelled,  and  rammed.  The 

French  method  of  making  concrete,  or  beton, 
which  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  the  old  Romans,  is  undoubtedly 
superior  to  ours.  They  invariably  mix  up  the 
lime  and  sand  to  form  good  mortar  first,  and 
then  mix  in  the  pebbles  with  it.  A heap  of 
good  stiff  mortar  is  first  prepared  with  a 
moderately  hydraulic  lime  and  Bharp  sand : a 
barrow  full  of  pebbles,  which  have  been  washed, 
are  then  spread  out  on  a platform ; over  it 
is  spread  a barrowful  of  morttr,  then  a 
second  barrowful  of  stones,  and  then  another 
of  mortar,  and  the  whole  is  turned  over  with 
spadeB  and  dragged  backwards  and  forwards 
with  rakes  till  the  pebbles  have  become 
thoroughly  enveloped  in  the  mortar,  and  the 
whole  mass  is  then  thrown  into  the  trenches. 

An  extra  precaution  against  deterioration  of 
the  concrete  by  contact  with  loamy  earth  is 
adopted  in  the  best  work  by  covering  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  with  another  layer  of 
sharp  sand.  The  washing  of  the  ballast  is  an 
excellent  thing,  as  it  tends  to  clear  it  from  any 
earthy  particles  that  may  have  become  mixed 
with  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is 
a far  more  scientific  method  of  making  concrete 
than  the  former  ; if  the  mortar  is  well  made, 
you  get  the  pebbles  more  thoroughly  amalga- 
mated, and  you  ensure  that  the  lime  shall  be 
thoroughly  slacked  before  the  concrete  is 
spread ; but  it  is  also  more  expensive,  and  I 
Bhould  not  consider  it  necessary  to  use  this 
method  in  ordinary  cases.  But  where  the  soil  is 
very  wet,  or  in  any  case  where  the  stability  of 
the  foundation  is  of  very  great  importance, 

I should  always  recommend  the  use  of  cement 
concrete.  With  ordinary  care  in  mixing  this, 
supposing  the  materials  are  of  good  quality,  you 
know  you  can  rely  upon  its  setting  quickly  and 
forming  a perfectly  solid  foundation,  and  you 
need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  having  it  spoiled 
by  the  inroad  of  water.  The  cost  is  more  than 
that  of  lime  concrete,  but  not  so  much  more 
as  the  difference  in  cost  of  lime  and  cement, 
because  you  can  use  less  cement  proportionally. 
Six  parts  of  ballast,  one  of  sand,  and  one  of  Port- 
land cement  will  make  a ooncrete  good  enough 
for  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  foundations. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  not  too  much  water 
is  used.  Faraday,  the  eminent  chemist,  said 
that  in  the  production  of  ooncrete  the  great 
thing  was  the  discreet  and  accurate  use  of 
water  -.  if  too  much  be  used  it  will  wash 
the  cement  away  from  the  particles  of  the 
mass  before  it  has  time  to  become  thoroughly 
indurated.  If  the  trench  in  which  the  con- 
crete is  to  be  spread  is  not  too  deep, — that 
is,  not  above  18  in., — my  own  opinion  is  that 
you  will  get  a harder  and  more  solid  mass  by 
filling  it  up  at  once  to  the  full  thickness,  and 
not  putting  the  concrete  on  in  layers;  but 
you  have  to  put  the  concrete  5 ft.  thick, 
must,  of  course,  go  on  in  layers.  In  any  case, 
will  be  much  improved  by  being  well  rammed 
after  levelling.  In  such  a material  as  concrete 
there  must  be  a large  number  of  minute  air 
spaces, — you  can  see  them  with  the  naked  eye 
in  concrete  that  has  set, — and  the  act  of 
ramming  will  drive  out  much  of  the  interstitial 
air  and  make  the  particles  of  the  mixture  more 
compact,  and  tbe  denser  such  a material  is  the 
stronger  it  is.  Numerous  experiments  have 
been  made  to  ascertain  the  loss  of  bulk  in 
making  concrete.  Professor  Hayter  Lewis 
found  that  27  cubic  feet  of  Thames  ballast 
mixed  with  4^  cubic  feet  of  lime  and  40  gallons 
of  water,  made  exactly  one  cubic  yard  of  con- 
crete ; and  in  some  tests  made  by  the  Royal 
Engineers,  it  was  found  that  27  cubic  feet  of 
broken  stones,  9 cubic  feet  of  sand,  4£  of  Port 
land  cement,  and  28  gallons  of  water  exactly 
made  a cubic  yard.  The  difference  between 
the  two  experiments  may  be  accounted  for 
entirely  by  the  presence  of  the  sand  in  the 
latter  case,  because  the  probability  is  that  if  a 
measure  containing  a cubic  yard  were  filled  with 
broken  stones  or  ballast,  it  would  still  hold  8 or 
9 cubic  feet  of  fine  sharp  sand,  because  the 
pebbles  will  not  lie  close.  It  is  sometimes 
stated  that  concrete  expands  after  being  mixed; 
if  it  does,  it  is  because  it  has  been  improperly 
mixed,  and  any  expansion  that  takes  place  after 
mixing  can  only  cause  some  disintegration  to 
take  place. 

Hitherto  I have  spoken  of  concrete  as  used 


for  foundations  only,  but  there  are  many  other 
purposes  for  which  this  material  can  be  em- 
ployed. I suppose  it  is  not  much  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  that  building  materials  and 
labour,  being  at  a very  high  price  and  by  no 
neans  of  very  high  quality,  the  idea  began  to 
gain  ground  that  concrete  might  be  used  for  the 
walls  of  buildings.  I have  already  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  the  Romans  used  it  for  these 
purposes,  and  that,  too,  although  they  only  had 
lime,  whereas  we  have  Portland  cement.  But 
the  mixing  of  the  pozzolana,  which  I have  pre- 
viously mentioned,  with  the  lime  gave  it  many 
" the  characteristics  of  a cement. 

The  Italian  architect  Palladio,  writing  300 
years  ago,  gives  a very  good  account  of  the 
Roman  method  of  wall  construction.  He  says 
The  Ancients  used  to  make  walls  called 
impiuta,  i.e.,  filled  up  with  rugged  stones, 
which  is  also  called  coffer-work,  taking  planks 
and  planting  them  edgewise  in  two  rows, 
distant  from  one  another  the  thickness  of  the 
walls  and  filling  the  space  between  them  with 
cement,  stones  of  all  sorts,  earth  and  mortar 
mingled  together,  and  so  on  from  course  to 
course.”  This  method  of  using  concrete  for 
walls  is  called  monolithic,  the  concrete  being 
simply  poured,  in  a semi-fluid  state,  into  the 
position  required,  to  which  it  is  confined  by 
boards,  and  it  sets  in  that  position,  so  that  the 
hole  of  the  wall  is  one  compact  homogeneous 
^ias8.  Another  method  is  to  form  slabs  of 
concrete  by  casting  it  in  moulds  and  allowing  it 
to  set  there,  and  the  slabs  are  then  taken  out  of 
the  moulds  and  carried  to  the  place  required 
and  used  in  the  ordinary  way,  just  like  bricks 
or  stone.  The  former  system,  if  only  ordi- 
nary care  be  taken,  makes  undoubtedly  the 
strongest  work,  as  there  are  no  joints,  either 
vertical  or  horizontal,  and,  moreover,  no 
skilled  labour  is  required  in  this  construction, 
ordinary  labourers  being  able  to  mix  the  ingre- 
dients and  fill  in  as  required.  Several  systems 
of  apparatus  have  been  invented  for  confining 
tbe  concrete  to  the  requisite  thickness  of  wall, 
and  for  shifting  the  moulding  boards  from  one 
stage  to  another,  and  many  of  these  are  of 
somewhat  complicated  a character,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  any  material  advantage  is 
gained  over  the  simple  plan  of  nailing  the 
board 8 to  the  upright  posts  and  filling  in  be- 
tween. Walls  thus  constructed  are  really 
stronger  than  brickwork,  drier,  and  more 
cheaply  built,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  in 
the  preparation  of  the  concrete  : the  cement 
must  be  of  the  best,  the  aggregate  must  be 
broken  to  the  proper  Bize,  and  the  whole 
thoroughly  well  mixed.  If  these  precautions 
are  taken,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  may  be 
about  20  per  cent,  less  than  with  brick.* 
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The  seventh  ordinary  meeting  of  the  present 
session  was  held  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian  (President)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  (Hon.  Secretary) 
intimated  that  the  Council  proposed  to  close  the 
library  during  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  next  week  up  to  six  p.m.,  but  it 
would  be  open  in  the  evening  as  usual.  This 
was  necessary  on  account  of  the  number  of 
applicants  (thirty-three)  desirous  of  submitting 
themselves  to  the  obligatory  Examination,  and 
as  the  Council  did  not  know  how  to  accommo- 
date them  otherwise  than  by  giving  up  the 
library  for  that  purpose.  As  the  Council  be- 
lieved a good  many  other  applicants  would 
present  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  it  was  proposed  to  hold  another  examina- 
tion, possibly  in  November  next.  At  the 
examination  held  towards  the  end  of  last 
month  in  Leeds,  eight  professional  architects 
had  been  examined,  but  the  result  had  not  yet 
been  made  public. 

A letter  was  also  read  from  Gen.  Ponsonby, 
stating  that  her  Majesty  had  given  her  sanction 
to  the  selection  of  M.  Charles  Garnier  as  Royal 
Gold  Medallist  for  the  year. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  asked  whether  there 
was  a possibility  of  the  Council  acquiring  the 
use  of  the  downstairs  galleries  at  any  future 
time.  There  had  been  considerable  difficulty 
from  time  to  time  in  finding  space  for  the 
hanging  of  the  drawings  submitted  for  the 
various  prizes,  and  he  believed  these  diffi- 


culties were  likely  to  increase  in  the  future.  It 
had  been  intimated  that  in  consequence  of  the 
large  number  of  candidates  for  examination,  the 
library  would  have  to  be  given  up  on  certain 
days,  while  the  two  magnificent  galleries  down- 
stairs were,  so  to  speak,  in  the  hands  of  out* 

The  President.— If  the  numbers  increase  as  i 
we  have  heard  this  evening,  we  may  hope  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  take  the  additional  galleries ; ; 
bnt  at  present  it  is  a question  of  finance,  and  I 
we  cannot  venture  to  do  it  until  we  are  in  better 
circumstances.  The  next  thing  I have  to  an- 
nounce is  that  a special  general  meeting,  to 
consider  the  Charter,  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
April  5th,  at  seven  p.m. ; and  that,  in  case  of  i 
any  adjournment,  it  will  be  continued  on  the  . 
next  day  at  eleven  a.m.,  and  so  on  until  ter- 
minated. We  hope,  if  possible,  to  bring  this  i 
question  of  the  Charter  to  an  end,  and  to  get  i 
the  opinions  of  the  members  of  the  Institute  i 
upon  it.  We  do  not  want  to  have  any  delay. 

Mr.  John  B.  Gass  (Bolton),  Graduate  and 
Associate,  and  Holder  of  the  Godwin  Bursary  ; 
and  Medal  for  1885,  then  read  a paper  on  i 
Some  American  Methods,”  of  whioh  the  1 
following  is  an  abstract : — 

As  holder  of  the  Godwin  Bursary,  1885,  Mr.  Gass  i 
visited  many  important  cities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  his  tour  extending  over  a period  of  j 
three  months.  He  found  great  practical  benefit  i 
therefrom,  and  expressed  his  deep  sense  of  ; 
obligation  to  Mr.  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  for  his  insti-  . 
tution  of  the  bursary,  and  to  the  many  American 
architects  and  others  for  their  courteous  reoep-  f 
tion  and  willing  assistance.  The  subjects  treated  ! 
on  very  fully  in  his  paper,  formed  only  a portion  < 
of  his  report.  The  most  approved  method  of  < 
incombustible  or  fire-proof  construction  is  a 
system  of  iron  construction  with  hollow  tile 
arches,  the  voussoirs  haring  sides  about  & in.  : 
thick,  and  all  the  ironwork  encased  in  ordinary  i 
or  porous  terra-cotta,  specially  made  to  suit  i 
positions,  and  plastered  on  top.  Partitions  or  < 
internal  walls  are  made  of  hollow  tiles  which  c 
have  good  bearing  power ; a 5 -inch  hollow  tile  i 
wall  resists  heat  better  than  a 12-inch  bncki 
wall.  Roofs  are  constructed  of  hollow  tiles  or 
porous  terra-cotta  slabs,  supported  by  wrought-: 
iron  joists,  and  covered  with  various  kinds  of 
roofing.  Underside  of  wooden  joists  and  inside i; 
wooden  frame  houses  are  made  fire-resisting  by ! 
terra-cotta  slabs  plastered  on  face.  This  is 
being  extensively  used,  and  has  stood  severee 
tests.  Ordinary  brick  arching  in  4-ft.  spanBi 
resting  on  cross  wrought-iron  girders  is  stiLU 
used,  notwithstanding  many  disastrous  failures.^ 
Concrete  floors  are  occasionally  used,  in  some) 
cases  as  arching  with  corrugated  iron  soffit,  in, 
others  with  wrought-iron  joists  and  flat  sofliU 
Slow-burning  or  mill  construction  is  in  general: 
use  for  all  sorts  of  mercantile  buildings,  and- 
affords  excellent  protection  against  fire  spread** 
ing.  Walls  of  brick,  square  columns  of  wood,) 
not  tapered,  with  cast-iron  pintle  between  ;f 
wooden  beams,  plank  floor  3 in.  to  4 in.  thick,) 
with  hardwood  laths  in  joints,  flooring  ot 
li  in.  hardwood  boards  with  laths,  laid  over, 
two  thicknesses  of  rosin-sized  sheathing-papes 
or  5 in.  mortar.  No  painting,  varnishing,  or, 
filling  on  woodwork  for  at  least  three  years 
after  the  building  is  finished.  Where  special 
danger  of  fire  exists,  woodwork  is  encased  WlCtt 
bright  tin.  Roofs  with  similar  construction  ta 
floor,  with  outer  covering  of  tin,  asphalte,  tar 
and  gravel,  cotton  duck,  &c.  Double  doors,  wito 


one  door  for  closing  in  ordinary  use,  the  otheB 
kept  open  by  automatic  fastening,  which  close* 
in  case  of  fire.  These  doors  made  of  twc 
thicknesses,  tongued  and  grooved  boards,  corerect 
with  bright  tin,  or  made  of  strong  iron.  Wire 
cloth  lathing  kept  j in.  from  the  woodwork : a^ 


ironwork,  and  plastered  on  top,  is^ 


Merritt”  plaster,  tht, 


* To  be  continued. 


protection,  as  also  are  ‘ „ 

basis  of  which  is  asbestine,  and  magneso. 
calcite,  a saturated  paper  pulp.  Brick 
houses  being  generally  furred  with  wood  m id 
before  plastering,  “ fire  stops  " of 
material  are  used  at  top  and  bottom 
floor  to  prevent  fire  spreading.  In  New  Yon 
and  other  cities,  outBide  fire-escapes  are  re. 
quired  on  all  tenement,  flat,,  and  apf 
. m . _ I livlmncr  - houses,  8D 


houses,  office  buildings,  lodging  - horn 3es> 
far  tori  es  : stand  - pipes,  with  nozzle  to 


factories;  stand-pipes,  ~ Tn  tin 

floor,  run  up  alongside  the  fire-escape.  In^ 
greal  fires  at  Chicago  and  Boston,  bride  stoo; 
the  best  for  walls,  stone  calcined 
frontB  in  many  cases  burned  off,  lea"  ? 
brick  backing  standing  one  or ’ two ' 

height.  Sandstones  stood  better  than  limes 
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but  granite  disintegrated  very  rapidly ; artificial 
:C  stones  suffered  less  damage  than  natural  stones, 
ii  and  mortar  stood  better  than  bricks.  Cast-iron 
;l  columns  failed  very  badly,  bringing  down  whole 
I i buildings,  and  the  failure  of  floors  was  generally 
:c  from  the  exposed  ironwork.  Telegraph-poles 
(got  charred,  but  stood  where  buildings  around 
t were  completely  destroyed.  In  conversations 
fiwith  several  chiefs  of  important  fire-brigades, 
fl'it  was  noted  that  the  terra-cotta  block  system, 
kiwith  all  iron  encased,  was  thought  by  them  to 
1 be  the  nearest  approach  to  a perfectly  fireproof 
libuilding ; brick  arching  for  floors  and  ironwork 
^exposed  universally  condemned  ; slow-burning 
^construction,  with  floors  made  watertight, 
!' advocated  for  mercantile  buildings;  some  place 
;itin  the  roof  that  could  be  made  to  serve  as  smoke- 
Bjoutlet  should  be  provided  in  buildings  of  large 
( size ; one  wood  door,  covered  with  tin,  better 
Has  fire  protection  than  one  iron  door ; but  two 
firon  doors,  with  air-space  between,  better  than 
<;two  wood  doors.  The  “ fire-protection  ” appa- 
ratus for  mill  buildings  is  very  complete,  well 
arranged,  and  regularly  inspected  by  the  officials 
H)f  the  Mutnal  Fire  Insurance  Companies.  In 
ijhddition  to  other  apparatus,  sprinkler  systems 
ire  in  general  use.  These  are  formed  by 
iparallel  lines  of  pipes,  extending  across  the 
irooms,  near  the  ceiling,  and  connected  with  a 
{good  water-supply.  In  valve-sprinklers,  rows  of 
perforated  pipes  are  fixed  in  sections,  in  which 
/ .he  water  can  be  turned  by  valves  in  case  of 
lire.  Automatic  sprinklers  are  various  forms  of 
Apparatus  set  in  motion  by  the  fire  itself,  at 
|fst  breaking  out,  and  are  brought  to  bear 
oflirectly  on  the  place  where  the  fire  exists, 
-nd  so  arranged  that  when  any  one  is  in 
oction,  the  flow  of  the  water  sets  an  alarm- 
ell  in  motion.  They  are  attached  to  the 
ij/ater-pipes  at  frequent  intervals,  and  depend 
tor  their  action  on  a solder  fusible  at  a low 

)3mperature,  ordinarily  at  from  150°  to  170° 
'ahrenbeit.  The  Grinnell  sprinkler  is  the 
lost  largely  adopted,  and  others  in  use  are  the 
ra'armelee,  Walworth,  Victor,  &c.  From  Mutual 
nusurance  Company’s  returns,  1877  to  1885,  in 
iBuildings  projected  by  automatic  sprinklers, 
qiere  were  195  fires  reported,  with  an  average 
• >ss  of  327  dollars  per  fire ; in  buildings  not  so 
<|rotected,  553  fires,  with  an  average  loss  of 
4, 794  dollars  per  fire.  Ventilation  and  heating 
bceive  great  attention  in  many  parts  of 
America;  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmo- 
tohere  in  the  winter,  and  the  greater  evapora- 
on  from  the  body,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
uigher  temperature  in  the  rooms  than  is  the 
ise  in  England.  At  the  Massachusetts  In- 
Kbitute  of  Technology,  Boston,  there  is  a plenum 
ft.  high,  under  the  whole  of  the  basement  of 
iliilding,  into  which  fresh  air,  warmed  or  not 
■j  required,  is  put  under  pressure  of  i in. 
water  column.  Air  distributed  from  this  to 
Htems  through  flues,  36  in.  by  12  in.,  with  steam 
oil-box  at  the  bottom  of  each,  the  temperature 
id  volume  being  regulated  by  the  engineer 
om  the  basement.  Inlets  into  rooms  8 ft. 
uove  the  floor,  and  larger  than  the  area  of  the 
ie,  so  as  to  ensure  slow  movement.  Outlet 
ies  have  two  apertures  in  the  room,  one  a 
w inches  from  the  floor,  and  the  other  close 
the  ceiling,— the  former  wholly  used  during 
hool  session, — outlets  discharge  above  the 
of.  The  outlets  are  smaller  than  the  inlets,  so 
i to  give  pressure  against  the  outside  and  pre- 
mt  draughts.  The  whole  system  is  under  the 
introl  of  the  engineer,  who  maintains  a tem- 
irature  of  about  65°  in  the  rooms;  he  is  fur- 
shed  at  evening  with  the  weather  prediction 
r the  next  twelve  hours,  and  is  responsible 
Ir  the  thermal  condition  of  the  building  at  the 
mrof  opening,  being  under  explicit  orders  as  to 
earn  and  air  supply  for  various  conditions  of 
gather.  This  system  is  successful  and  econo- 
!cal  in  working.  At  the  Pittsburgh  County 
lading  and  other  places  fresh  air  is  taken  from 
e top  of  the  tower,  passes  over  steam  coils  and 
irough  water  washer,  put  under  pressure  by 
ns  in  large  ducts,  and  conveyed  through  flues 
rooms,  exhausted  into  chimney  with  smoke 
e from  boiler  in  centre.  The  systems  adopted 
the  American  Bank  Note  Building,  State 
lospital  for  Insane,  Norristown,  Pennsylvania  ; 
aman  Catholic  Church,  New  York;  and  the 
■nadian  Parliament  Houses,  Ottawa,  were 
io  described.  The  Baptist  Church,  Toronto, 
laraphitheatrioal  in  plan,  and  has  floor  saucer 
aped.  In  the  winter  fresh  warmed  air  is 
nutted  to  the  church  at  the  highest  point  in 
® fl°or5  the  foul  air  is  extracted  from  the 
i°r  level  through  trefoil  openings  in  each 
inch-end,  and  connected  by  smell  flues  into  the 


main  trunk  in  the  basement,  which  is  exhausted 
into  large  vent-flue,  having  the  smoke-flue  from 
hot-air  stove  in  centre.  There  is  roof  ventila- 
tion for  summer  use.  At  McVicker’s  Theatre, 
Chicago,  fresh  air  is  taken  from  60  ft.  above 
ground,  filtered,  passes  over  steam  coils  in 
winter  and  ice-chamber  in  summer,  forced  into 
auditorium  by  fan  through  openings  in  ceiling. 
Extracted  through  openings  in  risers  of  floor 
and  exhausted  by  means  of  fans.  Air  changed 
in  auditorium  every  fifteen  minutes.  The  system 
of  down-current  ventilation  used  with  success,  but 
not  available  where  gas  is  burned.  The  extracts 
at  floor  level  are  ordinarily  used  in  cold  weather, 
however  the  warm  air  is  admitted  into  rooms. 
Heating  by  indirect  radiation  often  adopted  for 
houses.  The  difficulties  with,  and  objections  to, 
steam  heating  are  partially  removed  by  the  use 
of  fractional  valve.  In  the  Canadian  cities  par- 
ticularly, many  steam-heating  apparatus  have 
been  taken  out  and  hot-water  systems  put  in.  In 
houses  heated  by  hot-air,  steel-plate  furnaces  are 
found  the  most  satisfactory.  There  are  open  fire- 
places in  the  best  houses.  The  Morse  sun-rays’ 
heater  and  ventilator  is  fixed  outside  the  build- 
ing,  and  acts  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  the 
black  and  roughened  outer  covering.  The  pro- 
gress of  American  architecture  has  been  re- 
markable within  the  last  few  years,  and  though 
there  is  much  that  is  bad,  vulgar,  and  pre- 
tentious, it  has  begun  to  exhibit  artistic  and 
peculiar  qualities  of  a very  high  order.  The 
best  specimens  are  scholarly  and  refined  in 
detail,  but  adhere  less  slavishly  to  precedent 
than  European  work.  New  combinations  are 
introduced,  dictated  by  and  growing  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  building,  without  violating 
the  character  of  the  style.  The  best  work  is 
accordingly  living  and  interesting,  less  the 
production  of  a dry-as-dust  archmology,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  true  principles  of 
all  great  architecture. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Gale  (the  first  Godwin  Bursar)  pro- 
posed a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Gass.  It  was  not 
at  all  an  easy  matter  to  go  to  America  for  the  pur- 
pose of  investigating  its  architecture,  because 
there  was  so  much  to  see,  and  a great  deal  of 
time  was  spent  before  the  best  examples  were 
found.  Mr.  Gass  was  right  in  speaking  of  the 
help  which  American  architects  afforded  to  their 
English  brethren  who  visited  that  continent,  as 
they  were  gratified  at  their  works  being  thus 
studied  by  Englishmen.  He  hoped  this  might 
not  be  the  last  occasion  on  which  a Godwin 
Bursar  went  to  America.  The  benefits  arising 
from  the  reading  of  the  paper  and  an  inspection 
of  the  drawings  on  the  walls  could,  however, 
be  little,  compared  with  the  benefit  which  such 
a Bursary  conferred  on  its’,  holder.  He  (the 
speaker)  had  not  visited  Canada,  but  he  believed 
that  the  Canadian  was  not  equal  to  the  best 
American  work.  It  was  invidious  to  draw  dis- 
tinctions, but  Mr.  Richardson’s  work  was  uni- 
versally good,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable 
things  he  was  doing  for  the  future  of  American 
architecture  was  his  exertions  in  training  men 
for  the  profession  who  would  worthily  succeed 
him. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.,  in  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks,  remarked  that  the  members 
must  have  inspected  the  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs on  the  walls  with  admiration,  per- 
haps, in  some  few  cases,  not  unmingled  with 
a little  awe.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to 
the  value  of  the  Bursary  established  by  Mr. 
Godwin,  who  had  foreseen  the  good  architects 
would  derive  from  finding  out  a little  of  the 
methods  of  American  and  Continental  construc- 
tion, and  from  learning  that  we  in  this  country 
had  no  monopoly  of  excellence.  The  con- 
structional methods  of  America  seemed  to  show 
a boldness  and  breadth  of  aim,  and  a lack  of 
conventionalism,  which  were  really  refreshing. 
Whether  the  lack  of  conventionalism  in  some  of 
the  artistic  work  was  a subject  for  commenda- 
tion must  be  a matter  of  opinion ; but  struc- 
turally, he  believed,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
about  it.  As  to  the  fireproof  system,  the 
Americans  were  far  ahead  in  that  respect,  and 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  we  might  make 
our  buildings  far  more  fireproof  than  they  were 
at  no  very  great  expense.  The  Americans  also 
proceeded  in  a scientific  manner  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  foundations,  and  in  many  cases  they 
had  to  face  greater  difficulties  than  were 
met  with  in  this  country.  In  this  connexion  ho 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  excellent  fire- 
proof system  which  had  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  Lindsay,  of  the  Paddington  Ironworks, 
called  “ steel  decking,”  which  was  being 


used  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  at  the  National 
Liberal  Club.  It  was  impossible  to  read 
the  professional  journals  of  America,  or  the 
programmes  of  the  various  industrial  univer- 
sities and  institutes  of  technology,  without 
seeing  what  immense  strides  had  been  made  in 
the  matter  of  architectural  education.  Though 
a young  nation,  they  had  yet  done  infinitely 
more  than  our  own  in  this  respect.  No  doubt 
we  had  done  a good  deal,  and  the  obligatory 
Examination  was  an  instance  of  this,  but  we 
had  not  gone  far  enough,  and  this  question  of 
the  education  of  students  of  architecture 
would  have  to  be  faced  and  fought  out 
by  the  Institute  in  combination  with  other 
bodies.  Mr.  Slater  then  quoted  the  curri- 
culum for  an  architeetural  student  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  which 
was  of  a very  comprehensive  character,  and 
contended  that  it  was  a disgrace  that  in  England 
generally  the  architectural  student  had  no  such 
means  of  studying  hie  profession  as  were  avail- 
able on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  No 
greater  benefit  could  accrue  to  the  members  of 
the  Institute  than  to  learn  something  of  the 
methods  of  other  countries,  and  to  occasionally 
take  stock,  as  it  were,  of  their  own  deficiencies. 
With  this  object  in  view,  he  would  venture  to 
sag{?e8t  that,  as  a number  of  honorary  and  cor- 
responding members  were  on  the  roll  of  the 
Institute,  some  means  should  be  adopted  to 
make  these  gentlemen  a little  less  honorary, 
and  a little  more  corresponding.  Great  good 
would  be  done  by  getting  them  to  give  an  occa- 
sional communication  on  the  sort  of  work  going 
on  in  their  city,  country,  or  district. 

Mr.  Alexander  Payne  asked  if  the  draw- 
ings and  photographs  displayed  on  the  screens 
could  be  kept  up  for  some  time  ? 

The  Secretary  replied  that  the  drawings 
would  be  on  view  all  the  week. 

Mr.  Rickman  thought  Mr.  Gass  had  been 
wise  in  confining  himself  to  a few  results  of 
his  labours.  In  visiting  Canada  and  the  States 
one  saw  a very  marked  change  from  the  archi- 
tecture of  this  country.  In  the  United  States 
a class  of  buildings  of  our  own  date  were  to  be 
seen,  in  connexion  with  which  the  architects- 
had  thrown  aside  survivalism,  and  had  worked 
according  to  their  own  ideas.  In  spite  of  this,, 
he  found,  when  there,  that  he  was  not  so 
shocked  with  the  bizarrerie  of  their  appear- 
ance as  he  had  anticipated. 

Mr.  Phene  Spiers  remarked  that  it  might  be 
interesting  to  say  a few  words  as  to  the  origin 
of  much  of  the  past  architecture  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  American  students 
had  studied  chiefly  in  France.  Mr.  Hunt,  one 
of  the  oldest  Corresponding  Members  of  the- 
Institute,  was  a student  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  where  Mr.  Richardson  had  also- 
studied  at  the  time  when  he  (Mr.  Spiers)  was 
there.  In  1867  or  1868  Professor  War© 
visited  this  country  to  study  English  art,  and 
subsequently  went  to  Paris  to  lay  down  a 
scheme  of  architectural  education  for  an  Insti- 
tute at  Boston.  This  system  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  Institute  of  Technology  at  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  also  being  introduced  into 
another  Institute  at  New  York.  From  time  to 
time  during  the  last  twenty  years  he  (Mr. 
Spiers)  had  received  the  visits  of  many  of 
Professor  Ware’s  moBt  promising  pupils.  Feeling 
that  the  education  he  was  able  to  give  them 
was  not  sufficient,  the  Professor  advised  them 
to  spend  a few  years  in  Paris,  and  on  their  way 
they  had  invariably  called  upon  him  for  advice 
as  to  the  course  they  should  pursue  when  in 
the  French  capital.  The  style,  therefore,  which 
those  who  founded  that  school  had  taken  as 
their  starting-point,  had  been  modelled  on 
French  ideas,  such  as  would  be  found  in  the 
Library  of  St.  Genevieve,  in  the  building  of  the 
ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  the  Imperial  Library, 
in  the  Stamp  Office,  and  in  various  other 
buildings.  If  they  bore  this  in  mind,  and 
looked  at  Mr.  Richardson’s  drawings  and 
photographs,  they  would  see  from  whence  he 
drew  hiB  inspiration.  At  the  same  time  they 
would  observe  how  the  practical  American 
had  caused  the  Byzantine  or  Neo-Grec  style 
to  be  so  materially  altered,  that  it  became  to  a 
great  extent  an  original  series  of  conceptions. 
The  Harvard  Law  School  showed  a great 
amount  of  originality  and  peculiar  refinement, 
mixed  with  extreme  breadth  and  boldness. 

It  would  have  been  impossible,  ho  believed, 
for  an  English  architect  to  have  gone  to  the 
extent  Mr.  Richardson  had  gone,  as  he  would 
have  had  numberless  critics  pointing  out  how 
he  had  sinned  against  the  laws  of  ancient  art. 
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Mr.  Spiers  concluded  by  Baying  that  he  looked 
forward  with  much  interest  to  the  future  of 


American  architecture.  _ , . 

Mr  Hugh  McLachlan  (second  Godwin 
Bursar)  said  that  both  in  America  and  in 
Germany  the  questions  of  heating  and  venti- 
lation were  more  thoroughly  considered  than 
they  were  in  England. 

Mr.  Dawson  having  made  a few  observations, 
Professor  Kerr  remarked  that  he  had  visited 
America  forty  years  ago,  and  he  had  always 
taken  great  interest  in  everything  connected 
with  that  country.  In  the  matter  of  architec- 
ture, there  were  two  roads  in  which  America 
might  be  expected  to  make  very  considerable 
progress ; one  was  in  respect  to  ingenious  con- 
struction, and  the  other  in  what  might  be  called 
originality  of  design.  The  whole  population  or 
America  seemed  to  grasp  the  necessity  for  new 
inventions,  and  when  an  invention  was  brought 
to  bear  fully  upon  any  requirement,  it  appeared 
to  be  done,  not  in  the  rough-and-ready  way  to 
which  we  were  accustomed,  but  in  a precise  and 
practical  manner,  which  showed  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  intellect  at  its  best,  in  that  particular 
sphere.  In  this  country  we  seemed  to  be  too 
greatly  trammelled  with  old  traditions,  and  did 
not  appear  to  get  beyond  the  . instruction 
received  at  school ; but  the  Americans  threw 
all  that  to  the  winds,  and  struck  out  for 
themselves,  whenever  occasion  required,  some 
new  contrivance.  Mr.  Spiers  had  referred  to  the 
influence  of  France,  but  the  Americans  occupied 
a peculiar  position  in  regard  to  architectural 
design.  They  were  the  English  of  the  future. 
Design  was  a much  more  difficult  thing  to  deal 
with  than  mechanical  contrivance,  because  it 
seemed  to  march  wuth  the  ages  in  an  indepen- 
dent career  of  its  own.  When  he  was  there 
forty  years  ago  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  was 
just  finished,  and  was  considered  a very  fine 
building,  and  Grace  Church,  at  the  other  end 
of  Broadway,  had  been  finished  with  a 
crocheted  spire  in  cast-iron,  painted  to  imitate 
granite.  The  then  Editor  of  the  New  York 
herald  characterised  this  spire  as  being  like  a 
crocodile  standing  on  its  head,  and  this  was  the 
style  of  criticism  which  prevailed  in  England 
at  the  present  day.  Since  then  the  Americans 
had  made  amazing  progress,  which,  as  Mr. 
Spiers  had  said,  was  largely  due  to  French  in- 
fluence. The  students  came  to  London,  got 
advice  from  Mr.  Spiers,  and  saw  what  we  were 
doing.  Thus  a sort  of  cosmopolitan  style  of 
architecture  would  gradually  be  evolved  in 
America,  where  wealth  was  progressing  more 
rapidly  than  in  this  country.  The  tendencies 
towards  all  the  manifestations  due  to  the  pro- 
fession of  almost  excessive  capital  were  more 
fully  exhibited  there  than  here,  and  he  believed 
their  successors  would  find  Transatlantic  archi- 
tects not  dealing  in  sham  Gothic  or  Neo-Grec. 
but  in  a modern  American  style  of  their  own. 

The  President,  in  closing  the  discussion,  said 
it  was  a great  satisfaction  to  him  to  hear  such 
a paper  as  this.  It  showed  how  far-reaching 
and  useful  was  Mr.  George  Godwin’s  idea  in 
founding  the  Bursary.  When  he  was  in  America 
he  saw  a very  great  deal  of  work  which  dis- 
gusted him,  but  the  impression  he  derived  was 
that  a great  revolution  was  going  on  in  matters 
of  art,  and  that  a period  of  good  work  was 


coming  on. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  cor- 
dially received  j and  Mr.  Gass  having  suitably 
replied, 

The  President  adjourned  the  meeting  to  the 
29th  inst.,  when  a business  meeting  will  be  held 
to  receive  a communication  from  the  Council  in 
respect  to  the  report  of  the  Departmental 
Action  Committee,  recently  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  Proceedings. 


Leeds. — Plans  for  the  proposed  completion  of 
Emanuel  Church,  Leeds,  at  a cost  of  1,200Z., 
have  just  been  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
parishioners.  One  most  important  feature  of 
the  contemplated  improvement,  viz.,  the  filling 
of  the  east  window  with  Munich  Btained  glass, 
has  already  been  completed.  The  window 
consists  of  five  lights,  with  a large  rose  above. 
The  centre  compartment  represents  the  Good 
Shepherd;  the  other  four  compartments  con- 
taining figures  of  the  Evangelists, — their 
emblems  being  introduced  in  the  lower  panels 
and  the  pelican  under  the  principal  figure.  The 
window  has  been  presented  by  Miss  Pegler 
memory  of  her  mother,  the  late  Mrs.  Charles 
Pegler,  of  Leeds ; and  has  been  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co. 


ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 
AMATEURS* 

If  an  architect  thinks  seriously  of  starting  a 
camera,  what  sort  of  camera  should  he  get  ? 
What  process  should  he  use  ? What  outlay  on 
apparatus  ? Cost  in  time  of  a negative,  and  a 
print,  and  outlay  for  materials  ? Additional 
weight  of  baggage  in  travelling  ? What  are  the 
average  results  obtained  by  people  who  cannot 
wait  for  the  very  favourable  moments,  and  can 
only  practise  the  art  at  intervals  ? Kind  friends, 
by  supplying  a large  show  of  suitable  photo- 
graphs and  of  transparencies  for  the  lantern, 
and  by  stating  facts,  have  enabled  me  to  answer 
such  questions. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Robinson,  of  Dublin,  the  hon.  amateur 
photographer  to  the  Architectural  Association 
Excursion,  has  contributed  over  800  illustra- 
tions of  English  architecture  taken  during  the 
excursions  to  the  A.  A.  Library  ; and,  bound  in 
volumes,  they  are  in  much  request.  The 
example  is  worthy  of  imitation.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Stenning,  Mr.  J.  Clerk,  Q.C.,  Admiral  Mait- 
land, Mr.  Gifford,  Mr.  Seymour  Conway,  Lieut. 

W.  R.  Little,  Mr.  J.  Gale,  Mr.  R.  L.  Cox,  Rev. 

F.  C.  Lambert,  and  others  have  also  enabled  me 
to  exhibit  specimens  of  the  work  of  able 
amateurs. 

For  our  present  purpose  we  may  regard 
photographs  as  shaded  diagrams  showing  the 
existing  condition  of  old  buildings,  grand,  pic- 
turesque, well  preserved,  in  decay,  or  in  ruins, 
—to  be  used  as  aids  to  the  study  of  architec- 
ture, archccology,  and  topography  ; or  as  giving 
the  expression,  surroundings,  and  details  of 
modern  buildings ; records  of  works  in  progress, 
records  of  constructive  appliances,  of  the  curio- 
sities of  other  days  and  of  the  novelties  of  our 
own  ; and  we  will  not  indulge  in  needless  regret 
over  the  limitations,  or  in  aspirations  after  the 
possibilities,  of  the  art.  In  order  to  justify  to 
some  extent  a fairly  complete  and  proportionate 
sketch  it  will  be  well  to  assume  unimaginable 
ignorance, — of  a density  which  not  one  of  us 
would  perhaps  be  vain  enough  to  own  to.  _ By 
this  device  the  answers  to  the  special  questions, 
put  on  behalf  of  an  architectural  amateur 
trembling  on  the  brink,  may  be  given  in  an 
orderly  way. 

Processes.— At  the  present  time  the  gelatino- 
bromide  process  has  the  greatest  number  of 
admirers.  The  wet  collodion  process,  which 
up  to  1879  was  that  universally  in  use,  has  been 
laid  by.  The  glass  was,  for  that  process,  coated 
with  collodion  (gun-cotton  dissolved  in  ether) 
containing  a small  amount  of  bromide  of  am- 
monium, and  was  then  immersed  in  a solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  bromide  converted 
into  bromide  of  silver.  The  invisible  lines 
adjoining  the  blue  portion  of  the  spectrum  have 
the  power  of  producing  chemical  change,  and 
darkening  the  bromide  of  silver.  Only  these 
portions  of  any  light,  distinguished  as  actinic 
rays  (aur'iq,  oktIvoq  might  be  any  ray,  but 
some  nomenclature  is  a necessity),  produce  per- 
manent effect  on  the  chemical  condition  of 
negative.  The  highly-lighted  portions  of 
scene  reflect  strong  light  and  turn  the  corre- 
sponding portions  of  the  negative  black  (sky 
and  high  lights),  deep  shadows  remaining 
almost  untoned.  The  operator  usually  prepared 
his  plate  just  before  using  it,  and  fixed  it  at 
once.  His  fingers,  of  course,  touched  the 
nitrate  of  silver  (lunar  caustic),  and  when  the 
light  came  upon  them  the  coating  turned  black. 
Cyanide  of  potash  was  required  to  make  the 
fingers  fit  to  be  seen.  The  photographer,  who 
uses  ready-prepared  dry  plates,  congratulates 
himself  on  not  requiring  the  services  of  that 
deadly  drug.  In  using  the  wet  collodion  process 
for  out-door  work,  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
about  a portable  dark  room,  or  dark  tent,  and 
the  chemicals  required  for  rendering  the  plates 
sensitive,  and  those  for  developing  them.  This 
cumbrous  addition  to  the  baggage  led  to  the  use 
of  collodion  dry  plates.  The  early  ones  were 
those  in  which  glutinous  matter,  such  as  beer, 
treacle,  glycerine,  coffee,  tea,  or  tannin,  was 
used  to  act  on  the  silver.  Later  on,  nitrate  of 
silver  was  dissolved  in  bromised  collodion  ; being 
allowed  to  set,  it  was  then  well  washed  to 
remove  the  free  salts  of  silver,  and  dissolved 
in  ether.  The  plates  were  coated  with  this 
preparation,  dried,  and  used  as  the  gelatine 
plates  are  now  ; but  the  sensitiveness  being  less, 
the  exposure  varied  from  one  to  ten  minutes. 
These  collodio-bromide  plates  were  brought  to 


* A paper  by  Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  read 
before  the  members  of  the  Architectural  Association  on 
the  12th  inst. 


great  perfection  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley,  and 
much  used  until  gelatine  plates  were  prepared. 

The  earlier  attempts  to  use  gelatine,  by 
sensitising  glass  plates  and  paper  coated  with 
gelatine  in  the  silver  bath,  were  not  satisfac- 
tory. The  first  attempt  at  the  modern  method 
was  described  by  Dr.  Maddox  in  1871,  and  the 
process  came  into  general  use  in  1879.  Im- 
pi'ovements  have  been  Bteadily  introduced 
during  the  six  years  last  past ; the  art  is  a 
living  art,  and  living  at  a great  pace  too. 
Gelatino-bromide  dry  plates  are  now  manu- 
factured in  large  numbers,  and  supplied  ready 
for  use;  millions  of  “commercial  dry  plates,” 
as  they  are  called,  are  produced  every  year  for 
home  use  and  export ; they  are  sent  away  by 
the  ton.  The  glass  is  coated  with  a viscid  1 
solution  of  gelatine,  in  which  bromide  of  Bilver 
is  held  in  a state  of  suspension ; the  sensitive-  • 
ness  of  the  plates, — as  in  the  case  of  wet  : 
plates, — is  in  the  bromide.  Probably  the  > 
majority  of  amateurs  avoid  the  tedious  labour  . 
of  preparing  their  own  plates.  As,  however,  , 
about  two-thirds  of  the  outlay  for  producing  a i 
finished  photograph  goes  to  providing  the  dry  i 
plate  for  the  negative,  enthusiasts  do  the  work  i 
for  themselves.  They  say,  besides,  that  there  : 
are  advantages  beyond  the  money  saving,  in  : 
being  taken  behind  the  scenes,  and  getting  ; 
kuowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  plates  which  l 
could  not  be  obtained  without  this  experience. 

The  glass  commonly  used  is  carefully  selected  t 
crown  glass,  weighing  about  15  oz.  to  the  foot.  : 
The  preparation  of  the  solutions,  which  are  to  i 
form  the  emulsion  for  a batch  of  plates,  will  l 
take  about  three  hours ; the  emulsion  may  then  i 
be  left  to  set.  On  another  day  the  soluble  1 
nitrates  and  bromide  will  be  washed  out  by  <; 
water,  leaving  only  the  insoluble  bromide  and  . 
iodide  of  silver  in  the  emulsion.  The  emulsion  > 
being  melted,  filtered,  boiled,  and  stirred,  three  ; 
to  five  hours  may  be  agreeably  spent,  finishing  i 
up  with  the  cookery.  The  boiling  process  may,  ; 
however,  be  modified  by  using  Professor  Ecler  s 
method,  in  which  the  emulsion  is  not  heated  i 
beyond  150°.  This  method  is  now  almost  i 
universally  applied,  and  shortens  the  time  a 
good  deal.  The  coating  of  the  plates  with  the  t 
liquid  is  done  with  great  rapidity ; the  emul-  i 
sion  stiffens  upon  the  glass,  and  does  not  run  off 
or  move.  After  the  plates  have  been  put  into  a > 
drying-box,  arranged  so  as  to  allow  plenty  of  > 
dry  fresh  air  to  pass  over  them,  they  will  be  1 
ready  for  use  in  from  half  a day  to  a couple  of 
days.  They  will  improve  in  many  ways  after: 
being  kept  some  time, — notably  they  will  have 
no  tendency  to  frilling  which  frequently  t 
happens  with  very  new  plates.  The  idea  of 
any  actinic  light  reaching  the  sensitive  films  i 
is  full  of  terrors.  A second’s  exposure  to  a 
naked  gaslight,  even  at  the  distance  of  several  i 
feet,  produces  a strong  impression,  which  i 
appears  as  fog  in  a negative.  Ruby  glass  of 
the  deepest  shade  is  used  in  the  dark  room.) 
Camera  and  lens  tubes  are  lined  with  black  i 
velveteen,  and  black  cloth  is  put  over  thet 
camera  during  exposure.  Kept  carefully  in 
the  dark  and  the  dry,  the  plates  will  last  for  a: 
long  time,— perhaps,  under  favourable  condi-i 
tions,  for  ever,— but  it  is  unnecessary  to  try  the! 
experiment. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  plates  varying  con-i 
siderably,  they  are  classed  as  ordinary,  rapid,: 
and  instantaneous.  It  is  supposed  that  the  i 
reason  why  gelatine  plates  are  so  much  mpre' 
sensitive  than  collodion  is  that  the  sensitive.- 
salts  are  in  a fiuer  state  of  division.  J-hei 
sensitiveness  is  at  any  rate  increased  as  the 
division  is  carried  still  further  by  additional) 
cooking  of  the  emulsion.  It  is  usual  to  mai-. 
cate  the  sensitiveness  of  dry  plates  by  a com-c 
parison  with  wet  collodion  plates.  It  is  sup-i 
posed  that  everybody  has  used  wet  collodion,) 
though  it  has  been  less  and  less  used  for  six 
years,  which  experts  seem  to  look  upon  as 
several  lifetimes,— an  interesting  example  of  a3 
survival.  Ordinary  plates  have  from  twice  toe 
thirty  times  the  sensitiveness  of  wet  collodion] 
plates;  about  ten  or  twelve  times  is  recom-i 
mended  for  ordinary  work.  Instantaneous i wi 
reach  sixty  times ; these  are  charged  for  at  the, 
rate  of  about  one- fifth  more  than  ordinal* 
plates.  For  sea-pieces,  crowds  of  people^ 
races,  and  such  scenes,— not  found  in  the  direct 
path  of  an  architectural  amateur,— an 
of  l-200th  part  of  a second  is  sufficient.  int 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-race,  with  all  tn. 
crowds  on  the  bank  and  river,  needs  a very 
sensitive  plate  and  short  exposure.  lor  tro  ' 
ting  horses  in  various  positions  the  exposure* 
put  at  l-2000th  part  of  a second.  Such  shor: 
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T exposures  require  special  lenses  which  admit 
:o  more  light  than  those  nsed  for  ordinary  work. 
i The  time  of  exposure  of  a succession  of  plates, 
I all  prepared  with  the  same  emulsion,  will  be 
x varied  to  suit  the  hour,  and  the  bright- 
:Hi  ness,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  day.  Experienced 
i people  know,  without  the  labour  of  thinking, 
i whether  l-50th  part  of  a Becond  or  three 
)D  seconds  will  be  required  for  a special  subject 
. on  a bright  day ; or  whether  it  should  be  three 
or  five  seconds  on  a grey  day;  five  or  ten 
icseconds  on  a dull  one  ; ten  minutes  or  half  an 
;ihour  in  the  inside  of  a building.  The  camera 
rimay  be  left  to  itself,  by  an  eager  well-occupied 
aistudent,  if  the  light  is  deficient,  and  the  image 
’•'I8  consequently  coming  on  at  an  easy  rate.  It 
us  satisfactory  to  know  that,  in  such  circum- 
Bistances,  two,  three,  or  five  minutes  more  or  less 
^exposure  make  practically  no  difference,  as  the 
itplate  may  be  developed  so  as  to  make  the  best 
. of  what  proves  to  be  an  under  or  an  over 
[•exposure. 

W The  cost  of  the  150  plates,  from  which  suc- 
cessful prints  were  obtained  illustrating  the 
'buildings  visited  in  the  Banbury  excursion, 
fallowing  10  per  cent,  in  addition  for  damages, 
liwould  be  31.  5s.  Prepared  cleverly,  instead  of 
icoeing  bought,  they  would  come  to  about  one- 
bjrhird  of  this  amount,  but  the  large  expenditure 
rpf  time  has  been  hinted  at  above, 
l?  Prophetic  persons  state  that  the  paper  pro- 
cesses will  in  time  supersede  all  others,— at  any 
,jate,  for  amateur  work  in  the  open, — on  account 
a*f  ease  in  carrying  and  in  manipulation,  no  risk 
■uf  breakage,  rapidity  of  printing,  and  reduction 
rjf  first  cost.  I have  felt  that  to  deal  with  the 
iirelatine  process,  and  to  leave  remarks  in  the 
['laper  processes  to  others,  would  be  my  safest 
axiurse.  Notwithstanding  all  the  advantages 
claimed  for  paper,  dry  plates  are  more  largely 
feed  every  year.  It  is  said  that  the  army  of 
Amateurs  using  dry  plates  has  become,  within  a 
/ 3w  years,  as  large  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago, 
irhen  the  collodion  process  first  became  popular, 
aio  film-carriers  or  roll-holders  have  as  yet 
inspired  such  general  confidence  as  the  gelatine 
slates,  and  there  is,  apparently,  a suspicion  that 
nmcertainties  in  the  manufacture  of  papers 
tccur  rather  frequently. 

s(  Cost.— A camera,  7*  in.  by  4}  in.,  a Ross’s 
nrmmetrical  view  lens  with  diaphragms  on  the 
astern  recommended  by  the  Photographic 
Haciety,  and  three  double  backs  or  dark  slides, 
i -to  take  in  all  six  sensitive  plates, — should  be 
inquired  by  an  amateur  when  he  is  about  to 
-gin  actual  work  in  earnest.  For  these,  with 
!"ipod,  level,  and  other  necessaries,  about  111. 

ill  be  required  : on  the  chemicals  and  other 
rnparatus  for  dealing  with  negatives  and  for 
,'inting  at  least  31.  must  be  expended  in  addi- 
•n.  “ Quarter-plate,”  in.  by  3^  in.,  is 

bmetimes  recommended  for  the  first  start,  just 
hi  order  to  get  the  hand  in  ; but  5 in.  by  4 in. 
i better.  The  first  cost  of  this  should  be  about 
. • This  meagre  outfit  is  a minimum  ; but 
oken  for  in  order  that  the  first  trials  may  be 
ade  with  freedom ; without  any  idea,  at  least, 
at  possessions  have  made  it  difficult  to  go 
.ck.  More  lenses  will  be  wanted  for  careful 
•rk  afterwards.  Instructions  to  beginners  are 
yen  by  arrangement  with  makers  of  appa- 
tus,  and  there  is  a class  at  the  Polytechnic, 
hen  the  amateur  starts  on  his  first  expedition, 
ihoping,  perhaps,  rather  than  believing,  that 

3 slender  store  of  knowledge  will  prove  suffi- 
mt  for  the  occasion, — his  expenditure,  if  he 
s taken  to  a 7i  in.  by  4|  in.  camera  and  has 
en  careful,  will  have  amounted  to  about  171. 
Leaving  on  one  side  first  cost  of  apparatus 
id  all  costs  incurred  in  travelling,  &c., — count- 
| the  costs  out  of  pocket  for  plates  and 
emicals,  a 5 in.  by  4 in.  negative  will  cost 
out  3d.  by  the  time  it  is  varnished  and  can  be 
own  in  the  light  of  day.  The  first  print  will 
at  about  l|d.  For  10  in.  by  8 in.  the  com- 
;ted  negative  may  be  put  at  Is.,  and  the  first 
mt  at  3d.  [The  six  small  photographs  repro- 
ced  in  the  Builder  this  week  are  from  5 in. 

4 in.  prints,  and  the  larger  one  from  10  in. 

8 in.J 

It  is  not  unusual,  for  people  with  many  irons 
the  fire,  to  finish  off  the  negative,  take  a 
al  print,  and  then  entrust  further  repro- 
ictions  to  others.  For  six  years  the  members 
the  Architectural  Association  have  been  sup- 
ed  with  admirable  prints  at  a charge  of  6d. 

• 10  in.  by  8 in.,  and  3d.  for  5 in.  by  4 in.,— 
idently  a very  low  price  as  such  things  go. 

>e  assistant’s  time  and  a working  profit  are, 
course,  included  in  these  prices  ; and  a hard- 
•rkrng  amateur,  who  is  liberal  in  gifts  to  his 


friends,  may  be  satisfied  to  take  over  these  with 
his  other  rewards. 

. Notes  as  to  Baggage.— For  the  Banbury  excur- 
sion this  session,  four  dozen  10  in.  by  8 in. 
plates  and  ten  dozen  5 in.  by  4 in.  plates  were 
required.  Two  dry-plate  cameras,  dark  slides 
and  changing  boxes,  tripod,  level,  lantern,  and 
the  fourteen  dozen  of  plates  increased  the 
ordinary  traveller’s  baggage  by  about  65  lb. 
The  risk  of  breakage  of  the  plates,— if  there  is 
a steady  hand,  and  if  proper  boxes,  cases,  Ac., 
are  used,  may  bo  very  small,— during  six  annual 
excursions  no  important  negative  has  been  in- 
jured before  the  arrival  at  home.  Still,  glass  is 
fragile, — and  losses  have  happened  in  afterwork 
done  in  quasi-comfort  in  the  dark  room  at  home, 
and  thereafter  in  rooms  not  dark.  The  10  in 
by  8 in.  camera  weighs  12  lb.  with  changing- 
box,  tripod,  and  six  plates,— twelve  plates  for  it 
weigh  about  7 lb.  The  5 in.  by  4 in.  camera 
with  six  plates  weighs  only  7 lb. ; it  is  not  un- 
frequently  looked  upon  as  a suitable  companion 
for  a day’s  walk  among  the  mountains.  A dozen 
5 in.  by  4 in.  plates  weigh  about  2 lb.  If  the 
resolve  has  been  made  that  six  10  in.  by  8 in. 
and  eighteen  5 in.  by  4 in.  negatives  shall  be 
obtained  within  the  day,  it  is  necessary  to  start 
with  20  lb.  of  baggage ; that  is,  two  leather  cases 
containing  the  cameras  and  changing-boxes, — 
the  tripod,  contrived  to  fold  into  a length  of 
about  2 ft.,  may  serve  as  a handy  baton. 

Completing  Negatives.— The  ingenious  auto- 
matic changing-box  is  a little  luxury  which, 
when  holding  a dozen  plates,  costs  about  41.  10s. 

A plate  may  be  transferred  from  the  box  to  the 
camera  and  back  again,  without  the  possibility 
of  light  affecting  it  or  any  plate  in  the  box. 
From  the  dark  slides  of  the  changing-boxes  the 
plates  are  transferred  at  the  dead  of  night  into 
packages  by  the  light  of  a ruby  lamp,  and  fresh 
films  are  put  in  ready  for  the  toils  of  the  morrow. 
Guiding  minds  do  not  recommend  developing 
plates  on  a journey.  They  will  be  just  the  same 
at  the  end  of  the  journey  if  kept  Bafe  from  damp 
and  light. 

When  home  and  leisure  are  reached,  and  the 
eager  desire  felt  to  behold  and  permit  others  to 
behold  the  fruit  of  the  labours,  the  negatives 
must  be  developed,  perhaps  intensified  or  re- 
duced, fixed,  washed,  and  dried,— before  a trial 
print  can  be  taken.  Tarnishing  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  but  there  is  greater  risk  of  injury 
without  it.  After  a good  print  has  been  ob- 
tained the  negative  is  warmed,  coated  with 
varnish,  warmed  once  more,  and  when  cool  again 
it  is  ready  for  the  printing.  Not  reckoning 
time  spent  in  doctoring,  adding  to  or  diminish- 
ing density,  and  supposing  that  a batch  of 
negatives  are  treated  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
considered  that  each  negative  requires  from 
ten  to  fifteen  minutes  of  special  attention,  be- 
tween the  time  of  taking  it  out  of  the  dark 
slide  and  putting  the  sensitised  paper  upon  the 
varnished  negative. 

The  negative,  when  the  descent  of  the  shutter 
left  it  in  darkness,  had  received  all  the  details 
in  light  and  dark,  but  too  faint  to  be  visible,— 
the  developing  solution  brings  the  latent  image 
into  sight,  and  in  doing  so  changes  the  condition 
of  the  silver  which  has  been  acted  upon  by  the 
light,  making  it  insoluble  in  solvents  which  dis- 
solve bromide  of  silver.  If,  for  instance,  a 
gelatine  plate  is  exposed  and  not  developed,  but 
treated  with  hyposulphate  of  soda,  all  the  silver 
salt  will  be  dissolved,  and  a film  of  colourless 
gelatine  will  be  left  on  the  glass.  The  solution 
being  poured  upon  the  plate,  and  made  to  cover 
the  whole  of  it,  the  first  faint  darkening  will 
commence  in  about  a quarter  of  a minute,— in 
about  two  minutes  the  whole  plate  (in  a good 
negative)  will  be  darkened,  except  those  parts 
which  represent  blackness  in  the  scene.  It 
must  remain  till  it  appears  denser  than  it  is 
eventually  to  be,  and  practised  skill  can  alone 
determine  how  long  that  must  be.  Of  the  two 
developing  processes  which  are  used  for  gelatine 
plates,  the  ferrous  oxalate  is  considered  the 
best  for  beginners,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
simplicity  and  good  results.  Moro  may  be  made 
of  an  inferior  plate  by  the  other  process, — the 
time  consumed  will  be  about  the  same  for 
each. 

Development  brings  out  the  qualities  of  a 
plate  which  are  required  for  printing;  and 
fixing  keeps  it  in  the  state  to  which  it  has  been 
brought.  After  rinsing  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
developer  and  stop  that  process  from  continu- 
ing,  five  minutes  or  so  must  be  spent  in  an 
aluin  bath  so  as  to  harden  the  gelatine. 
Rinsing  clears  away  alum  from  the  surface,  and 
the  fixing  solution  is  then  used  to  take  away  such  | 


| portions  of  the  sensitive  salt  of  silver  as  were  not 
acted  upon  by  the  light,  and  by  the  developing 
solution.  After  their  removal  the  plate  can  be 
brought  into  the  light  of  common  day  without 
injury  or  risk  of  change.  Washing  for  at  least 
half  an  hour  in  running  water,  or  frequent 
changes  of  water,  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  hyposulphate  of  soda,  used  to  get 
rid  of  the  superfluous  silver. 

Printing.— A sensitive  film  is  put  upon  paper  ; 
this  paper  is  laid  upon  the  negative ; and  the 
light  strikes  through  the  negative,  and  acts 
upon  the  film  on  the  paper,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  light  acted  upon  the  film  on  the  glass.  The 
dark  portions  of  the  negative  transmit  little  of 
the  light,  and  thus  there  are  light  parts  in  the 
print ; and  vice  versd.  The  preparation  of  the 
ready  sensitised  paper,  which  is  so  largely  used, 
is  at  present  a trade  secret.  In  view  of  its 
cheapness,  few  amateurs  now  go  to  the  trouble 
of  preparing  their  own  paper.  It  is  sold  ready 
for  use  at  13s.  6d.  per  quire;  the  cost  of  the 
paper  for  a 10  in.  by  8 in.  print  is  thus  2Jd. ; 
for  5 in.  by  4 in.,  ^d.  The  paper  will  keep 
good  for  a considerable  length  of  time,  either 
before  printing  or  between  printing  and  toning. 
Superior  results  are  gained  by  very  experienced 
photographers  who  sensitise  their  own  paper; 
but  they  are  obliged  to  print  and  fix  on  the 
same  day  on  which  they  prepare  the  paper,  as 
it  turns  brown  in  twenty-four  hours. 

In  printing,  the  negative  is  placed  in  a 
pressure  frame  over  a piece  of  the  sensitised 
paper ; the  frame  is  so  made  that  half  the  print 
can  be  examined,  and  the  other  half  remain 
in  contact  with  the  negative,  so  that  no  change 
in  the  relative  positions  can  take  place.  When 
the  light  has  passed  through  and  left  a perfect 
impression  on  the  paper,  the  negative  is  removed. 
The  print  is  then  washed  in  water,  changed 
twice  or  three  times.  In  order  to  give  a more 
agreeable  tone  than  the  red  of  the  print  at  this 
stage,  an  exceedingly  thin  film  of  gold,— as  thin 
as  a soap-bubble, — is  deposited  upon  it,  from 
the  “ toning-bath,”  composed  of  chloride  of 
gold  and  acetate  of  soda.  The  tint  depends  in 
the  length  of  time  passed  in  the  bath  : a print 
passes  from  red  to  brown,  then  to  purple,  blue, 
and  ends  in  a dull,  flat,  slate  colour.  It  is  usually 
advisable  to  remove  the  prints  from  the  bath 
while  the  shadows  are  still  a very  warm  brown, 
the  half-tones  just  becoming  purple  or  violet. 
After  the  toning,  washing  in  water  gets  rid  of 
the  toning  solution  in  the  paper;  if  this  is  not 
done  the  toning  goes  on.  A solution  of  hypo- 
sulphate of  soda  does  for  the  print  what  a 
similar  solution  does  for  the  negative, — that  is, 
removes  the  silver  which  has  not  been  acted 
upon  by  light,  and  thus  fixes  the  print.  After 
complete  washing  the  hyposulphate  is  got  rid 
of.  It  is  the  criminal  responsible  for  the  decay 
of  so  many  admirable  prints.  Many  ghostly 
shapes,  becoming  dimmer  every  year,  had  their 
time  of  pleasant  force;  for  years  the  fixing 
solution  has  been,  as  a work  of  pure  superero- 
gation, destroying  the  silver. 

Some  architects  have  skill  in  attending  to 
their  ordinary  work,  and  to  the  printing  of 
photographs  at  the  same  time.  A space  on  a 
wide  desk,  between  a large  window  and  a draw- 
ing-board, maybe  covered  with  pressure-frames 
by  a Cassar-like  person ; and  no  time  will  be 
lost,  nor  any  interest  suffer.  Each  print  will 
require  about  five  minutes  of  special  attention, 
from  putting  it  on  the  negative  to  clipping  it 
round,— sometimes  more,  for,  with  a dense  nega- 
tive and  dull  weather,  it  may  take  even  two 
days  before  a good  print  is  obtained. 

Silver  printing  has  been,  and  is,  more  largely 
used  than  any  other  process, — though  there  are 
others  which  have  stanch  advocates.  Platino- 
type  is  said  to  be  gaining  ground.  The  results 
are  permanent,  the  effect  that  of  a good  pencil 
drawing,— the  surface  of  the  paper  dull,  not 
glazed,  and  it  is  more  easy  to  carry  out  than 
silver  printing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more 
expensive,  and  an  inferior  negative  will  not 
yield  a passable  print. 

Beginners  are  not  likely  to  try  the  rapid 
printing  papers,  as  they  call  for  so  much 
special  knowledge  in  timing  the  exposures. 

Fixd  Prints. — A frame  of  these  prints  has 
been  presented  to  the  Association.  A print  on 
paper  is  floated  in  a warm  solution  of  gelatine, 
then  placed  face  downwards  on  clean  glass,  and 
pressed  into  contact  in  all  parts  with  a squeegee 
or  the  hand.  The  surface  becomes  very  fine  : 
when  dry  they  are  trimmed,  sized,  and  painted 
over  on  the  back  with  oil  colour  or  coated  with 
black  varnish.  Treating  a 10  in.  by  8 in.  print 
in  this  way  will  cost  6d.  to  Is. 
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Transparencies  are  printed  from  negatives  on 
ordinary  dry  plates.  An  exposure  of  from  five 
seconds  to  a minute,  according  to  the  density 
of  the  negative,  is  given  at  a distance  of  3 ft. 
from  a gasburner, — all  other  light  being  ex- 
cluded. They  must  be  slowly  developed,  and 
fixed  with  fresh  solution.  An  ordinary  trans- 
parency for  in.  by  3i  in.,  printed  from  a 
negative,  requires  an  outlay  of  about  3d.  The 
we°t  collodion  process  is  also  largely  used  for 
transparencies,  as  gelatine  is  apt,  unless  very 
skilfully  used,  to  give  a more  or  less  yellow 
tint,  and  impede  the  transmission  of  light 
through  the  glass. 

Miscellaneous. — General  maxims, — such  as 
those  which  mention  the  virtues  of  patience,  of 
keeping  on  learning,  and  of  being  amiable  under 
failures, — are  by  common  consent  of  the  utmost 
value,  especially  to  beginners  in  photography. 
An  amateur  will  find  that  plenty  of  the  disci- 
pline, which  is  the  purpose  of  life  and  its  occu- 
pations, is  likely  to  come  in  his  way.  The  sun 
■will  not  shine  for  a whole  day, — or,  when  the 
•watch  is  not  vigilant  for  a moment,  will  open 
-a  joint  in  a changing-box,  and  adorn  each  inter- 
esting negative  with  one  or  more  comet-like 
forms, — or  do  some  other  playful  deed.  A plate 
-with  a view  on  it  will  be  used  again  with  strange 
results  ; the  uncoated  side  of  another  plate  will 
be  turned  towards  the  lens.  A whole  set  of 
dry  plates  will  prove,  in  an  unexplained  way, 
useless  ; and  perhaps  he  will  refuse  to  be  com- 
forted, although  he  prepared  them  himself. 
‘Chemical,  green  or  red  fog  will  appear  on  one 
or  another  of  another  set  of  plates;  with,  for 
variety,  blistering,  frilling,  spots,  streaks, 
scratchings,  yellow  veil,  yellow  fog,  or  halation. 
Prints  which  he  has  given  away  in  the  pride  of 
his  heart  will  turn  up  from  time  to  time  ; and, 
each  time  in  ghastlier  pallor,  accuse  him  of  per- 
functory washing. 

The  early  days  will,  however,  pass  away  with 
a decent  rapidity.  There  are  few  things  more 
pleasing  than  to  observe  the  affectionate  friend- 
ship between  a capable  old  hand  and  his  camera, 
tripod,  and  plates,  all  proved  thoroughly  during 
long  practice ; the  instrument  might  be  praised, 
— in  verse, — for  seeming  as  eager  as  its  master. 
This  facility, — acquired  with  much  difficulty, 
and  so  easily  lost, — appears  to  some  people 
very  dangerous;  they  assert  that,  instead  of 
•remaining  a good  servant,  the  art  often  suc- 
ceeds in  bringing  its  master  into  subjection. 
Used  as  helps  to  study,  and  for  the  rapid 
•collection  of  information  for  reference,  there 
can  be  little  risk.  If  a student  sketches  and 
measures  none  the  less,  and  photographs  as 
well,  he  has  gained  the  service  of  additional 
hands  and  eyes.  These  remarks  have  been 
strictly  limited  to  showing  the  cost  in  time  and 
money  of  acquiring  and  making  use  of  the 
services  of  such  additional  members. 


Illustrations. 


EXAMINATION  HALL  FOR  THE  COLLEGES 
OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SURGEONS. 
Claims  building  (of  which  we  this  week 
Bh  give  view  and  plans)  is  to  be  erected 
by  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 


Surgeons  of  London,  and  will  afford  accom- 
modation for  the  examination  of  six  hundred 
medical  students  at  one  time.  It  is  on  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  land,  and  faces  the  Victoria 
Embankment  Gardens.  It  will  be  in  the  Italian 
style  of  architecture,  and  built  of  red  brick  and 
Portland  stone.  The  basement  is  spacious,  and 
contains  rooms  for  museum,  caretakers,  &c. 
On  the  ground-floor  are  clerks’  and  secretary's- 
offices,  and  waiting-room  and  examiners’  room, 
and  three  large  examination-rooms.  On  the 
first  floor,  one  large  examination-room,  100  ft, 
by  30  ft.,  capable  of  being  divided  in  half  ; and 
also  two  other  examination-rooms,  each  60  ft. 
by  21  ft.  The  second  floor  has  similar  accom- 
modation, and  on  the  third  floor  are  two  large 
chemical  examination-rooms  and  two  anatomical 
examination-rooms.  Lifts  and  other  accom- 
modation sire  provided  on  each  side  of  the 
building. 

Portions  of  the  old  Savoy  Palace  walls  were 
discovered  in  excavating,  and  some  old  tiles 
and  other  articles  have  been  discovered,  and 
are  deposited  in  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  office. 

The  Queen  has  graciously  offered  to  lay  the 
foundation-stone  on  the  24th  inst.,  which  will 
be  on  the  south  end  of  the  east  wing,  and  will 
be  of  white  Balmoral  granite,  with  these  words 
on  it,  gilt : — 

VICTORIA, 

Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Empress  of  India, 

LAID  WITH  HER  OWN  HAND 
THIS  FOUNDATION  STONB, 

21th  March,  1886. 

The  trowel  will  be  silver  gilt,  the  mallet  and 
level  made  from  the  old  oak  of  the  Savoy 
Palace. 

The  new  building  occupies  the  front  portion 
of  the  land,  and  on  the  back  the  future  extension 
is  proposed  to  take  place. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Stephen  Salter,  and  the 
builders  Messrs.  Higgs  & Hill,  of  South  Lam 
beth.  The  amount  of  the  contract  is  29,070 1. 


the  judges’  retiring-rooms  and  the  sheriffs’: 
room,  which  is  placed  between  them,  the  offices: 
of  the  Clerk  of  Indictments  and  Clerk  of  thei 
Crown  being  close  to  the  foot  of  this  Btair.: 
The  judges  are  provided  with  a perfectly  dis-: 
tinct  entrance  and  private  corridor  on  the  firstii 
floor  level,  entering  from  the  higher  level  at; 
Newton-street  and  descending  a few  steps  tct 
the  intermediate  level  of  their  rooms.  Thd 
rooms  for  witnesses  immediately  wanted  open; 
directly  into  the  Courts. 

It  was  proposed  to  carry  on  ventilation  and 
heating  simultaneously,  by  mechanical  propuli 
sion  of  air  through  chambers  intermediate 
between  the  ground-floor  and  the  basemenli 
rooms,  and  in  the  large  courts  by  basemenu 
passages ; the  air  propelled  by  fans  through 
water-sprays,  and  then  through  canvas  siever 
(removable  and  washable)  and  through  the! 
floors  or  through  tubes  into  the  apartments,  tb , 
air  being  first  warmed  (in  winter)  by  steam; 
pipes  placed  in  the  air-chambers.  Air  extractc 
'rom  the  top  of  all  courts  and  one-story  rooms; 
The  areas  from  which  the  air  was  drawn  to  b 
lined  with  glazed  brick,  and  the  air-ducts  linei 
with  cement  to  a smooth  face ; the  who! 
system  of  air  supply  to  be  capable  of  easy  an; 
efficient  cleansing.  The  extract  from  tht 
centre  hall  to  be  by  an  upcast  shaft  in  th 
circular  turret,  the  lower  part  of  which  contain 
a staircase. 

A novelty  in  the  arrangements  is  the  sugger 
tion  of  lifts  from  the  prisoners’  cells  to  th 
docks  of  the  courts  : a plan  certainly  moil 
convenient  than  sending  police  and  prisoner 
up  a narrow  winding  staircase,  and  taking  r 
much  less  room.  An  attempt  has  been  made  t 
a special  external  treatment  of  the  prison  celt 
block,  giving  it  a bastion-like  character. 


The  ethoxo  light  was  used  for  the  lantern  by 
which  the  photographic  Blides  were  exhibited. 
Gas-bags,  pressure- boards,  weights,  &c.,  always 
bulky  and  unsightly,  and  very  often  inconvenient 
to  the  spectators,  were  thus  entirely  dispensed 
with.  Being  under  pressure  of  600  lb.  to  the 
square  inch,  or  forty  atmospheres,  sufficient 
oxygen  gas  is  stored  in  an  iron  bottle  only  4i  in. 
diameter  and  2 ft.  2 in.  long.  A regulator,  in- 
vented by  Messrs.  Oakley  & Beard,  of  202, 
Grange-road,  S.E.,  was  screwed  upon  the  bottle 
so  as  to  obtain  the  proper  consuming  pressure, 
and  a portion  of  the  gas  passed  direct  to  the 
jet,  and  another  portion  passed  over  ether, 
saturated  with  it,  and  then  carried  to  the  jet. 
The  method  of  supplying  gas  to  the  jet  proved 
very  efficient, — the  light  being  as  steady  as  any 
before  seen. 

[Of  the  discussion  which  followed  we  will 
give  a brief  report  in  our  next.] 


BIRMINGHAM  ASSIZE  COURTS. 

SKETCH  COMPETITION  DESIGNS. 

One  of  the  two  sketch  designs  given  this 
week  was  one  of  three  submitted  by  Mr. 
John  P.  Seddon,  of  London,  and  Mr.  John 
Coate3  Carter,  of  Cardiff,  under  the  mottoes 
“ Castor,”  “Castor  and  Pollux,”  and  “ Pollux." 
It  resembles  generally  that  of  Mr.  Waterhouse 
in  the  disposition  of  the  courts.  Internal 
areas  are  given  in  sufficient  abundance  to  pro- 
vide everv  room  and  each  corridor  with  windows 
at  the  usual  levels,  as  well  as  top  lighting  by 
skylights,  so  that  every  portion  of  the  building 
would  be  supplied  with  air  and  light.  Each 
court  has  the  whole  of  the  rooms  required  in 
connexion  with  it  in  convenient  proximity,  and 
those  appropriated  for  witnesses  immediately 
wanted,  are,  in  each  case,  exactly  opposite  the 
doorway  to  the  court  by  which  they  would  have 
to  enter.  Those  for  the  jury  are  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  court  in  each  case,  as  is  desirable. 
There  are  separate  entrances  for  the  Bar  and 
Judges,  and  a grand  central  entrance  from 
Corporation-street  for  the  public  having  business 
in  the  courts,  and  another  distinct  one  for  the 
common  public,  giving  access  to  the  galleries  of 
the  courts  only.  J.  P.  S. 


H.  H.  S. 


Proposed  New  Clubhouse  at  Swansea. — 

The  Conservatives  of  Swansea  town  and 
district  have  formed  a limited  company  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a clubhouse  for  the 
members  of  the  party.  Negotiations  are 
nearly  completed  for  the  purchase  of  a suitable 
site,— 45,  Wind-street,  which  is  freehold  pro- 
perty,—upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  the 
clubhouse.  Plans  for  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ing, which  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
Martin,  architect,  have  been  approved  of. 

Surveyorship,  Fulham. — On  Thursday,  the 
11th  inst.,  Mr.  F.  W.  J.  Palmer,  Assistant  Sur- 
veyor to  the  town  of  Folkestone,  was  appointed 
Assistant  Surveyor  to  the  newly-formed  Vestry 
of  Fulham.  There  were  187  candidates  for  the 
appointment. 


The  other  design,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  is 
planned  on  the  principle  of  classifying  the 
various  rooms  in  groups  so  that  each  corridor 
may  have  its  own  speciality.  The  magistrates’ 
rooms  and  the  officers  and  witnesses  connected 
with  their  courts  are  all  arranged  on  the  right 
of  the  hall,  the  magistrates’  executive  depart- 
ments being  entirely  combined  around  their 
special  corridor.  The  third  court  is  similarly 
treated  on  the  left  of  the  hall.  At  the  top  of 
the  hall  the  right-hand  passage  gives  access  to 
the  Criminal  Court  corridor,  the  left  hand  to 
the  Civil  Court  corridor  and  to  solicitors’  rooms, 
the  barristers  holding  the  cross  corridor  at  the 
top.  The  consultation-rooms  are  arranged  and 
number  along  a “ Consultation-room  Corridor  ” 
on  the  left  of  the  plan,  so  that  the  room  named 
for  an  appointment  could  be  at  once  found.  The 
steps  at  the  top  of  the  hall  lead  to  the  level  of 


COMPTON  WINYATES. 

We  give  this  week  seven  illustrations  of  tl 
charming  house  at  Compton  Winyates,*  repn 
duced  from  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  J.  . 
Robinson,  of  Dublin,  the  well-known  architeo 
who  has  for  about  eighteen  years  used  photd 
graphy  as  a help  in  studies  of  architecture 
The  photographs  were  among  the  large  numbi 
shown  by  Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson  at  the  lal 
meeting  of  the  Architectural  Association,  whcl 
he  read  the  paper  printed  elsewhere  in  tit 
number. 

Compton  Winyates  is  the  best  accepted  foie 
of  the  name,— though  Wyniates,  Winyate,  a:: 
other  spellings  are  used  occasionally, — itbelon> 
to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  and  is  at  t 
present  time  used  as  a residence  by  La 
William  Compton.  Situated  in  one  of  the  mo 
westerly  of  the  hollows  in  the  high  grouic 
about  a mile  to  the  west  of  the  divisii 
between  Oxfordshire  and  Warwickshire,! 
Camden,  and  no  doubt  the  people  of  his  tini 
wrote  of  it  as  “ Compton-in-the-Hole,”  to  d 
tinguish  it  from  several  other  Comptons  he: 
abouts.  The  high  ground  is,  in  fact,  part  t 
the  line  of  hills,  which  some  people  call  tl 
northern  extension  of  the  Cotswolds.  . I 
tourist,  with  a liking  for  roads  along  hit 
might  begin  at  Edgehill,  the  scene  of  ti 
battle  of  1642,  which  is  about  five  mi: 
north  of  Compton  Winyates,  and  work  dot. 
in  a south-westerly  and  leisurely  way  by  J 
Brailes,  the  Rollerich  Stones,  and  then  by  tl 
true  Cotswolds  of  Gloucestershire,  through  fcj 

iddle  of  that  county  from  Chipping  Campqi 
to  Bath.  In  the  early  part  of  his  journey;; 
would  look  down  on  the  streams  which  gO'J 
feed  the  Warwickshire  Avon  and  would  firni 
at  another  Avon,— that  which  divides  Somerif 
from  Gloucestershire. 

The  waters  from  the  quick  slopes  ror 
Compton  are  received  in  a piece  of  water  n ; 
the  house,  and  go  thence  in  a little  stream,  tl 
into  the  Stour,  and  then  into  the  Avon,  a n 
or  two  from  Stratford.  The  lowest  point  in  i: 
rising  ground  round  ‘‘the  hole”  is  thuspl 
course,  on  the  west,— the  side  from  which  t| 
house  is  approached. 

The  distance  from  a railway  station  kelji 
down  the  number  of  visitors.  Kineton  is  ii 
nearest,  and  it  is  said  to  be  about  nine  railed  i 
by  cross-roads  through  ‘‘the  Feldon”  to  < 
west  of  the  hills.  Camden,  writing  bei 
1607,  put  down  pleasant  words,  which  ini; 
old  translation  recall  in  our  time  the  mem:-i 

* Wo  gave  two  or  three  sketches  from  this  house  at- 
time  of  the  last  Architectural  Association  excursion, n 
these  photographs  give  more  varied  illustrations  of  it{ 


i Mr.  Clarkson  had  selected  them 


wished  published  to  illustrate  his  paper 
Photographs  by  Amateurs,"  they  will  be 
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of  joyous  days.  He  found  the  Feldon  (the 
pait  of  Warwickshire  south  of  the  Avon),  “a 
champain  country,  whose  fertile  fields  of  corn 
and  verdant  pastures  yield  a most  delightful 
prospect  from  the  top  of  Edgehill.”  If,  how- 
ever, the  larger  roads  and  a prospect  are  pre- 
ferred, it  must  be  fully  a dozen  miles  from 
Kineton  station  to  the  house. 

The  post-Restoraticn  church  is  a little  further 
down  the  hollow  than  the  house, — to  the  north- 
west of  it.  The  old  church  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  Parliamentary  soldiers  in  1646. 
The  house  was  garrisoned  by  them,  as  its  owner 
was  a zealous  partisan  of  Charles.  The  present 
church  was  commenced  in  1663  ; and  the  date, 
1665,  on  a pipe-head,  may  point  to  its  comple- 
tion. We  gave  in  our  last  volume  (vol.  xlix., 
p.  237)  some  extracts  from  old  account-books 
showing  that  the  cost  of  the  building  started  in 
1663  was  about  3001.,  and  may  mention  here  that 
on  pp.  237,  332,  337  of  that  volume  are  some 
notes  and  illustrations  as  to  the  house  aleo. 
The  church  has  two  equal  naves, — the  arcade 
between  them  abutting  on  the  eastern  wall, 
and  the  altar  being  placed  under  the  point 
where  it  abuts.  An  intention  to  deviate  from 
ordinary  plans  has  been  suggested ; but  in- 
stances, such  as  Caythorpe,  a church  on  the 
Cliff-road,  south  of  Lincoln,  may  be  quoted  as 
telling  against  this.  Caythorpe  is  almost 
entirely  of  geometrical  date,  and  has  also  a 
double  nave,  the  easternmost  arch  abutting 
against  the  central  tower,  above  the  apex  of 
the  west  crossing  arch,  and  the  westernmost 
arch  hitting  the  centre  of  the  gable  of  the 
west  front ; for  at  Caythorpe  one  span  covers 
the  two  equal  naves.  At  Compton  the  arcade 
abuts  at  the  west  end  on  the  centre  of  the 
tower  arch,  and  is  carried  on  a combination  of 
keystone  and  corbel.  The  date  and  many 
oddities  of  detail  make  the  building  piquant ; 
but  candour  might  lead  to  the  confession  that 
there  is  not  much  that  is  architecturally  in- 
teresting. 

Of  the  house,  however,  candid  visitors  always 
tell  a different  tale  ; and  it  has  been  known  to 
make  so  favourable  an  impression  as  to  distance 
all  competitors  of  its  age  and  size.  Situation, 
history,  and  colour  may  do  a good  deal,  but 
there  are  good  grouping  and  detail  as  well, — so 
that  everything  is  in  its  favour.  The  plan  con- 
sists of  a small  quadrangle ; — the  buildings 
round  it  being, — the  offices  on  the  left  on  enter- 
ing, the  hall  opposite  the  entrance  porch,  and 
rooms  and  chapel  on  the  right.  Henry  VIII., 
when  he  visited  Compton,  wras  lodged  in  the 
rooms  on  the  right  of  the  quadrangle. 

Shields  on  the  doorway  of  the  entrance- 
porch, — now  reached  across  the  site  of  the 
filled-up  moat, — give  approximately  the  date  of 
the  erection, — that  is,  somewhere  about  1519 ; 
for  the  pomegranate  of  Aragon,  the  castles  of 
Castile,  the  rose  and  portcullis  of  the  Tudors 
appear  side  by  side.  Sir  William  Compton, 
from  boyhood  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Henry  VIII.,  built  the  house,  and  since  he  lived 
in  it  not  many  alterations  have  been  made.  He 
used  brick  of  a rich  red  very  liberally  for  walls 
and  chimneys, — diapering  some  surfaces  with  a 
few  black  headers ; stone  he  used  more  sparingly 
in  windows  and  doors,  and  for  quoins  and 
copings.  Stone  slates  with  thick  ragged  edges 
cover  the  roofs.  One  of  the  stone-paved  path- 
ways crossing  the  court  leads  to  the  entrance 
to  the  hall, — a simple  doorway,  not  very  much 
more  prominent  than  that  on  the  left,  which 
leads  into  the  offices.  The  founder,  it  is  stated, 
pulled  down  a castellated  house  at  Fulbrooke, 
also  in  Warwickshire,  and  carried  off  the  mate- 
rials to  Compton.  Fulbrooke  is  between  Strat- 
ford and  Warwick, — perhaps  fifteen  miles  from 
Compton,  so  that  the  situation  of  the  places 
offers  no  obstacle  to  the  credibility  of  the  story. 
The  fact  that  Fulbrooke  Park  was  the  place,  as 
people  used  to  say,  from  which  Sbakspeare 
removed  Justice  Shallow’s  deer,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  story  of  the  bay  windows  and  other 
materials,  which  to  be  of  any  use  must  have 
been  taken  away  at  least  seventy  years  pre- 
viously. 

The  bay  window  is  in  the  usual  position  at 
he  dais  end  of  the  hall.  The  stonework  is 
earlier  in  character  of  detail  than  in  the 
parts  adjoining;  and,  although  the  general 
effect  is  very  pleasing,  some  parts  have  a look 
of  not  being  specially  prepared  for  the  place 
which  they  occupy.  The  little  arcade  above  the 
heads  of  the  window-lights, — a feature  which 
has  been  repeated  at  Wroxton  Abbey,  and  in 
other  recent  work, — has,  for  instance,  a shield 
and  other  ornamentation  in  one  division  only, 


but  that  division  is  not  over  the  central  mnllion. 
There  is  besides  no  reply  to  its  rich  detail  else- 
where in  the  quadrangle  ; the  line  of  the  top 
of  its  parapet  is  carried  along  by  a simple  stone 
coping,  but  none  of  the  other  lines  are  continued. 
The  other  windows  just  by  in  the  hall  have 
cinquefoiled  heads,  but  those  in  the  bay  are 
plain  four-centred.  The  oak  roof  of  the  hall  is 
also  said  to  have  come  from  Fulbrooke ; and 
there  is  certainly  an  enigmatical  look  in  it  also, 
especially  about  the  spacing  and  the  feet  of  the 
wall-pieces.  The  wood  screen  across  the  hall 
at  the  end  next  the  offices  is  a rich  and  notable 
piece  of  work, — some  of  the  carving  full  of  skill 
and  spirit. 

Canonbury  Tower  also  belongs  to  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton,  and  was  made  to  contribute 
some  years  ago  to  the  adornment  of  Compton. 
A large  oak  chimney  piece  was  brought  hither, 
and  some  other  fittings.  Sir  Digby  Wyatt  directed 
these  works,  and  put  the  bay  window  on  the  stair- 
case which  shows  on  the  right  of  the  large  view, 
and  is,  particularly  from  the  staircase  side,  a most 
pleasing  addition.  Among  the  pretty  things  on 
the  outside  of  the  building,  the  two  gables  with 
timber  work,  one  on  each  side  of  the  porch,  in 
the  entrance  front,  merit  a high  place,  having 
a good  deal  of  design  in  them  in  the  cornices, 
bargeboards,  and  the  little  bracketed  windows. 
The  designer  was,  happily,  not  afraid  of  a good- 
sized  piece  of  brick  wall.  There  is  a satisfactory 
breadth  in  the  walls  under  these  gables  and 
elsewhere,  and,  consequently,  an  easy  restful 
look  ; but  the  happy  man  was  not  oppressed  by 
the  cry  for  very  ample  lighting  of  all  rooms  and 
spaces,  as  the  modern  architect  very  properly  is. 

The  brick  chimneys,  in  every  variety  from 
plain  octagon  to  rather  wild  and  rather  involved 
forms,  are  among  the  noteworthy  features : they 
may  be  compared  with  those  at  Hampton  Court, 
Chenies,  East  Barsham,  &c.  The  chapel,  the 
plaster  ceilings,  carving,  tapestry  hangings,  and 
so  on,  would  deserve  notice  if  we  were  attempt- 
ing a complete  account,  instead  of  simply  putting 
together  a few  remarks  apropos  of  the  illustra- 
tions. 


FREE  LECTURES  TO  ARTISANS  AT 
CARPENTERS’  HALL. 


THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  CITY  BUILDINGS. 


This  was  the  subject  of  the  fourth  lecture  of 
this  course,  which  was  delivered  on  the  10th 
inst.  by  Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  F.R.I.B.A. 

Mr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  commenced  by  drawing 
a contrast  between  the  City  of  London  of  to- 
day and  the  City  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  After  glancing  at  the  lost  oppor- 
tunity which  was  presented  by  the  Great  Fire 
of  1666  for  laying  out  the  City  on  some  such 
comprehensive  plan  as  that  prepared  by  Wren, 
he  came  to  a much  more  modern  period,  viz., 
about  fifty  years  ago,  when  two  great  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  City,  the  formation 
of  Moorgate-street  and  King  William-street 
in  connexion  with  the  approaches  to  the  new 
London  Bridge,  of  the  architecture  of  which 
streets  it  could  only  be  said  that  it  i 
tame  and  uninteresting  in  character.  After 
mentioning  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  Bank  of 
England,  the  Mansion  House,  many  of  tho 
balls  of  the  City  companies,  and  several  of 
Wren’s  churches,  as  monuments  which  were 
worthy  of  any  city  in  the  world,  the  lecturer 
proceeded  to  refer  to  the  great  changes  which 
the  street  and  other  improvements  of  the  last 
forty  or  forty-five  years  have  wrought  in  the 
aspect  of  the  City.  Cannon-street  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  great  arteries  which  cut  through 
the  City,  the  buildings  on  the  south  side  being 
wholly  new.  The  formation  of  the  Holborn 
Viaduct  and  its  approaches,  the  erection  of  the 
new  City  markets,  and  the  formation  of  Queen 
Victoria-street,  together  with  the  widening  of 
many  of  the  most  important  of  the  City 
thoroughfares,  and,  last  of  all,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  thoroughfare  through  East- 
cheap,  constituted  a series  of  undertakings  on  a 
large  scale  which  had  given  much  opportunity 
for  architectural  development.  One  special 
feature  had  been  adopted,  notably  in  the 
Mincing-lane  and  Mark-lane  neighbourhoods, 
that  of  utilising  the  frontages  of  old  houses, 
often  the  former  residences  as  well  as  counting- 
houses  of  merchant-princes,  rebuilding  them, 
but  marrying  them  to  a lot  of  back  land,  and 
forming  alleys  or  passages  through  to  an  adja- 
cent street,  by  such  means  giving  much  value 
to  back  land  ; for  nothing  was  more  noteworthy 
of  the  trade  of  the  City  than  the  clinging  of 
certain  trades  or  markets  to  a very  limited 


area,  giving  special  value  to  the  property  there! 
and  determining  its  use  and  adaptation  witr 
great  particularity.  It  was  true  that  owing  ti 
the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  which,  again,  wssj 
due  to  the  great  value  of  land,  many  a worthtj 
and  excellent  building  was  insufficiently  seeiij 
but,  nevertheless,  they  were  not  scampql 
on  that  account  or  pinched  in  the  character  cl 
the  design  or  the  material  with  whioh  they  weief 
executed.  What  could  not  be  seen  was  a j 
worthy  as  what  was  seen.  One  cause  whicH 
had  contributed  much  to  good  building  in  tit 
City  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  valul; 
of  the  ground  bore  a much  higher  proportion  tj 
the  value  of  the  whole  site  than  did  the  buildini 
to  be  put  upon  it.  Lamentable  as  it  was  to  fee'll 
that  it  had  been  necessary  to  destroy  many  jj 
sound  and  well-built  building,  occupied  in  earlieil 
times  by  a noble  family  and  later  by  a merchant 
prince,  the  ground  had  become  so  valuable, — j-| 
special  sites  reaching  45Z.  per  foot  super, — thjlj 
the  cost  of  replacing  the  building  with  on 
economical  in  its  development  of  the  spad 
and  complete  in  its  fighting,  with  numbent 
of  floors  and  every  disposition  for  business 
could  not  be  avoided.  The  problem  of  a ; 
street  building  consisted  in  the  adaptabiliflj 
of  the  buildings  to  the  wants,  the  climate,  mb, 
the  surroundings  of  the  particular  business  tl 
be  carried  on.  Now,  to  combine  the  needs  el 
buildings  with  the  simple  principles  of  design 
such  as  providing  such  a sufficiency  of  suli 
structure  as  not  to  make  the  building  app>]f 
rently  weak  in  the  lower  portion,  while  nur 
sacrificing  light  in  that  portion  where  it  w& 
least  abundant,  to  let  opening  follow  ovH 
opening,  &c.,  was  a problem  not  always  easy  pi 
solution.  The  treatment  of  the  design,  hove! 
ever  simple,  and  in  whatever  style,  should  be»< 
the  relation  not  only  of  the  scale  of  the  whoil 
to  the  parts,  but  a subordination  of  the  loses 
features  to  the  ruling  lines  of  the  whole.  Pin 
eminently  in  City  buildings,  there  were  severe* 
principal  classes,  such  as  banks,  insurants 
offices,  warehouses,  shops,  and  offices,  eac; 
class  having  its  special  requirements,  whit 
there  were  some  factors  common  to  al  i 
The  lecturer  named  a great  many  of  the  priir 
cipal  buildings  of  these  types  which  have  bee< 
erected  of  late  years  in  the  City,  generally  wife- 
commendation,  pointing  out  that  in  some  in 
stances  good  designs  had  been  marred  by  tl \ 
exigencies  of  the  law  of  light.  We  regret  thti 
we  have  not  space  to  devote  to  this  part  of  tl 
paper.  In  conclusion,  he  observed  that  he  hil. 
shown  that  within  the  limits  of  a square  mk 
or  upwards  there  was  an  amount  of  really  goer 
modern  design  worthy  of  the  study  of  all  wh 
were  interested  in  the  art  of  architecture.  Tl' 
question  that  arose  in  his  mind  was,  Does  thl 
amount  of  work,  carefully  and  conscientiousi 
thought-out,  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  pubit 
that  amount  of  recognition  that  it  ought  to  di 
and  if  not,  why  not?  It  could  not  be  denim 
that  it  had  almost  been  the  fashion  < ) 
late  years,  in  certain  circles  and  journals,  )i 
decry  the  works  of  modern  architects  as  wan; 
ing  in  fitness,  as  ill-adapted  to  their  uses,  ai 
as  having  been  in  many  cases  carried  out  witM 
out  a conscientious  regard  either  to  cost  or  >il 
the  details  of  modern  wants.  Now  he  took  tt 
liberty  boldly  to  deny  in  the  main  that  theil 
was  any  shadow  of  justification  for  such  charge" 
Admitting  some  unfortunate  exceptions,  1, 
contended  that  an  examination  of  the  immenn 
amount  of  building  work  executed  in  the  Ciil 
of  London  alone  would  give  the  easiest  refutf 
tion  to  such  statements.  If  we  compared  fd 
one  moment  the  healthiness,  the  fitness,  and  th: 
general  disposition  of  modern  premises  wii 
those  in  which  our  forefathers  lived  ai 
worked,  and  if  we  looked  at  the  carefi 
and  economical  disposition  of  the  pla; 
the  use  of  materials,  and  the  desire  » 
adopt  the  scientific  classes  of  construction  3 
iron  and  otherwise,  we  should  see  that  there  we 
no  comparison  between  the  old  and  new ; anda 
wide  knowledge  of  men  in  the  architectural  pil 
fession  would  suffice  to  convince  any  one  th 
they  were  earnestly  desirous  of  carrying  og; 
their  work  with  a sole  regard  to  the  interee 
of  their  clients,  and  in  many  cases  (though  i' 
adequately  compensated)  with  a strict  eye  ; 
the  financial  results  of  their  works,  and  wi 
due  regard  to  their  bearing  on  the  health  at 
happiness  of  the  community.  Of  course,  fee 
public  at  large,  who,  as  a rule,  generous- 
recognised  the  merits  of  any  distinguish! 
designer,  had  not  always  at  hand  the  mean 
of  knowing  how  crippled  he  might  ha 
been,  and  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  asses 
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p plans  and  designs  which,  to  be  fully 
(nderstood  at  first,  must  be  judged  of  only 
ly  those  who  had  technical  knowledge  of 
(rawings ; but  in  the  end,  a conscientious 
Ind  single  eye  to  the  interests  of  the 
ilient  or  the  public  would  be  generously  recog- 
iised  and  appreciated,  and  the  passing  mood  or 
lishion  of  decrying  the  labours  of  those  who 
fere  often  working  under  limitations  not 
Inderstood  was  probably  one  of  those  evanescent 
prms  of  shallow  criticism  which  would  die  out. 
1'evertheless,  the  student  of  architectural  art 
jiust  be  warned  that  the  sacrifice  of  utility  to 
oyle,  the  choice  of  such  style  where  wholly 
isppropriate  to  the  class  or  position  of  the 
uilding,  and  any  want  of  care  in  the  estimates, 
■ carelessness  in  the  construction  or  super- 
ltendence,  would  justly  not  only  bring  on 
is  head  dissatisfaction  and  loss,  but  would 
|md  to  keep  alive  in  the  public  mind  a 
bnviction  that  it  was  better  to  get  on  without 
(a  architect,  and  to  trust  themselves  unaided 
1>  the  building  contractor.  It  should  be  the 
im  of  every  young  practitioner  especially,  by 
tire,  talent,  and  energy,  to  dispel  such  an 
ilusion  and  to  raise  the  character  of  the  pro- 
jission  of  which  he  was  a member.  The 
icturer’e  final  word  was  one  of  satisfaction 
lat  that  ancient  guild  was  taking  up  the  thread 
i'  the  work  of  art-education,  so  fit  and  right  in 
Jmnexion  with  the  Company,  and  by  such  means 
[-establishing  in  the  minds  of  a great  public 
tose  claims  of  fitness  and  ability  to  do  most 
teful  work  in  our  great  community. 


THE  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
SEWAGE. 


.On  Wednesday  evening  last  the  fifth  lecture 
i the  series  was  given  by  Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A., 
ho  took  for  his  subject  “ Concrete.”  The 
st  portion  of  this  will  be  found  on  another 
.ge. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Manchester  Architectural  Association.  — At 
je  general  meeting  of  this  Association,  on  the 
:th  inst.,  Mr.  L.  Booth,  President,  in  the  chair, 
r.  John  Holden,  President  of  the  Manchester 
bciety  of  Architects,  read  a paper  on  “ The 
aties  and  Requirements  of  an  Architect’s 
I'ofession.”  He  said  that  as  the  standard  of 
mcation  rose  in  respect  to  the  general  public, 
ii  would  it  rise  with  the  architectural  profes- 
>n.  He  then  detailed  and  described  manv  of 
lie  practical  questions  upon  which  architects 
B often  consulted,  and  said  it  had  always  been 
IJJ  opinion  that  the  architect  was  the  proper 
tson  to  take  out  the  quantities  for  his  own 
irks.  Such  a course  was  of  great  advantage 
thto  the  owner  and  also  to  the  builder.  Many 
ipils  in  London  offices  completed  their  articles 
ithout  knowing  anything  about  quantities, 
lich  he  was  glad  to  say  was  not  the  case  in 
Winchester.  In  conclusion,  he  said  he  looked 
’ward  to  the  time  when  the  Fellowship  of  the 
istitute  would  be  considered  one  of  the  aims 
an  architect’s  life.  The  Institute,  from  its 
b and  from  the  number  of  its  members, 
ist  of  necessity  exercise  very  great  influence 
fertile  profession  throughout  the  country.  If 
).non- Metropolitan  Fellows  were  to  be  bound 
its  regulations,  they  should  have  some  voice 
li  framing  or  making  the  same.  A discussion 
lowed,  in  which  Messrs.  Mee,  Talbot,  Colley, 
'dgson,  Mould,  and  the  chairman  took  part. 
Royal  Institute  of  the  Architects  of  Ireland. 
the  usual  monthly  Council  meeting  of  the 
ive,  held  on  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  J.  R.  Carroll, 
How,  in  the  chair  (also  present,  Messrs.  J.  J. 
lallagban,  Wm.  Mitchell,  S.  Symes,  hon. 
asurer,  Albert  E.  Murray,  hon.  secretary), 
er  the  general  business  was  concluded,  it  was 
olved  that  a deputation  from  the  Institute 
'uld  wait  on  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  present 
i with  an  address  of  welcome,  Messrs.  J.  R. 
■roll,  T.  Drew,  and  Albert  E.  Murray,  hon. 
retary,  to  form  a sub-committee  to  draw  up 
address,  which  was  duly  presented  on  the 
h inst.  The  address  contained  the  following 
sage 

It  is  a source  of  great  satisfaction  to  the  architects  of 
country  to  observe  that  successive  Governments  have 
rn  an  increasing  disposition  to  employ  the  best  inde- 
lent  talent  available  to  design  important  public  build- 
, rather  than  by  a system  of  departmental  centralisa- 
to  lose  the  advantages  to  be  obtained  from  varied 
itfl  working  in  differer  t schools  of  thought.  We  can, 

■ pride  and  satisfaction,  point  to  some  public  edifices  in 
city,  erected  under  the  former  system,  not  unworthy 
ay  country  and  to  an  important  work  now  being 
^don,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  not  be  less  deserving 


An  important  report  on  this  subject  was 
presented  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
at  its  meeting  on  the  12th  inst.  The  following 
are  the  principal  passages  : — 

“ Immediately  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Sewage 
Discharge,  the  Board  instructed  their  Engineer 
and  Chemist  to  institute  a series  of  experiments 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  method 
of  complying  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission,  and  voted  the  sum  of  l,000i.  for 
the  purpose  of  those  experiments,  to  assist  in 
which  Dr.  Dupre,  F.R.S.,  was  retained. 

As  a preliminary  measure,  the  Chemist  to 
the  Board,  Mr.  Dibdin,  and  Dr.  Dupre  com- 
menced a series  of  expeximents  in  their  respec- 
tive laboratories,  and  arrived  at  certain  definite 
conclusions  which  served  as  a guide  to  the 
trials  subsequently  made  at  the  Western  Pump- 
ing Station,  Pimlico.  At  this  place  apparatus 
was  erected  for  the  treatment  of  successive 
quantities  of  1,000  gallons  of  sewage,  which 
was  subsequently  arranged  for  the  larger  quan- 
tities of  100,000  and  250,000  gallons. 

These  larger  experiments  were  conducted  for 
about  three  months,  and  demonstrated  that 
chemical  precipitation  of  the  solid  matters  held 
in  suspension  can  be  effected  by  the  addition 
of  various  re-agents,  but  that  no  practical 
advantage  accrued  from  the  addition  to  the 
sewage  of  more  precipitating  matters  than  are 
really  necessary  for  facilitating  the  natural 
tendency  of  the  solids  to  deposit : the  effect 
of  adding  large  quantities  of  chemicals  ensuring 
only  a more  perfect  clarification  without  mate- 
rially affecting  the  soluble  constituents  of  the 
sewage. 

This  primary  point  having  been  determined, 
attention  was  next  given  to  the  collection  and 
disposal  of  the  sludge.  Although  at  first  sight 
this  appeared  to  be  a tolerably  simple  matter, 
the  enormous  quantity  of  London  sewage  ren- 
dered it  imperative  that  more  precise  data 
should  be  obtained  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  dealt 
with  per  day,  its  adaptability  for  transit,  press- 
ing, and  ultimate  disposal. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  Commission 
was  of  so  conflicting  a character  that  it  was  felt 
that  nothing  short  of  a prolonged  series  of  ex- 
periments on  a tolerably  large  scale,  extending 
over  some  months,  and  including  day  and  night, 
would  afford  the  information  necessary  before 
working  plans  could  be  drawn  up  for  the 
erection  of  plant  for  treating  the  whole  of  the 
sewage. 

The  Board  therefore  voted  a sum  of  5,000Z. 
in  November,  1884,  for  the  erection  of  works  at 
the  Crossness  Outfall  for  the  treatment  of  one 
million  gallons  of  sewage  daily,  and  the  pressing 
of  the  sludge  obtained  therefrom.  These  works 
were  accordingly  erected,  and  while  special 
attention  was  directed  to  the  sludge,  numerous 
experiments  were  made  with  regard  to  the 
chemicals  employed  for  precipitation.  The 
results  of  these  have  confirmed  those  first 
arrived  at,  viz.,  that  the  sewage  can  be 
sufficiently  clarified  by  the  addition  of  3‘7 
grains  of  lime  and  l'O  grain  of  proto-sulphate 
of  iron  to  each  gallon  of  sewage,  and  by  sub- 
sidence in  settling-tanks  during  a period  of 
from  one  to  two  hours.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  solids,  the  grosser  odours  of  the 
sewage  are  destroyed,  and  the  foul  and  offensive 
appearance  removed. 

The  accompanying  reports  of  four  very  emi- 
nent chemists  (one  of  whom  was  a member  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Metropolitan 
Sewage  Discharge)  are  a sufficient  guarantee 
as  to  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  effluent 
after  the  above  treatment  of  the  sewage. 

The  two  reports  are  as  follow  : — 


Lord-Lieutenant,  in  his  reply,  accepted  the 
ition  of  vice-patron  of  the  Institute.  i 


* October  27,  1885. 

To  the  Sub-Committee  on  Sewage  Disposal  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Gentlemen,— In  response  to  the  question  submitted  to 
us  for  consideration  through  Mr.  Dibdin,  whether  the 
treatment  of  metropolitan  sewage  with  lime  and  sulphate 
of  iron,  in  the  proportion  of  3'7  grains  of  the  former  to 
one  grain  of  the  latter  to  each  gallon  of  sewage,  furnishes 
luent  of  such  a character  that  we  could  recommend 
its  discharge  into  the  river  at  all  states  of  the  tide,  we  have, 
in  the  first  place,  to  express  our  regrets  that  the  shortness 
of  time  within  which  it  is  desired  to  receive  from  us  an 
expression  of  opinion  has  not  allowed  of  our  making  such 
a comprehensive  examina'  ion  of  the  matter  as  its  import- 
ice  would  have  rendered  desirable. 

We  have,  however,  witnessed  at  Crossness  the  treatment 
of  the  sewage  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  have  made 
certain  experiments  with  eflluents  obtained  thereby,  and 
— .. — — ibmit  the  following  statements  on  the  subject : — 
ire  of  opinion  that  the  discharge  into  the  rii 
of  such  an  effluent  as  is  obtained  by  the  treatment 
question,  and  after  eueh  subsidence  of  the  solid  matters 


is  practically  attainable,  would  be  a very  great  gain  over 
the  discharge  of  untreated  sewage,  and  that  the  treatment 
does,  apart  from  its  precipitating  action,  exert  a distinct 
purifying  effect  upon  the  liquid  part  of  the  sewage.  We 
consider,  however,  that  the  effluent  produced  by  the  pro- 
posed treatment  retains  a sufficiently  unpleasant  odour 
to  prohibit  its  being  discharged  into  the  river  during  warm 
weather  at  all  states  of  the  tide. 

2.  As  regards  the  mere  production  of  a fairly  clear 
effluent  our  present  impression  is  that  little,  if  any, 
additional  advantage  would  accrue  either  from  an  increase 
in  the  proportions  of  the  chemicals  specified  or  from  a 
resort  to  other  chemicals  which  would  act  merely  as 
precipitants. 

3.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  however,  from  what  we 
have  seen  in  the  way  of  experiment,  that  the  addition  of 
manganate  of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  other  suitable 
oxidising  agent  to  the  fairly  clear  effluent  obtained  by  the 
treatment  with  lime  and  sulphate  of  iron  would  so  far 
deodorise  aud  purify  that  effluent  as  to  allow  of  its  being 
afterwards  discharged  into  the  river,  throughout  the  year, 
at  all  states  of  the  tide. 

4.  It  is  a question  whether  this  supplementary  treatment 
of  the  said  effluent  by  an  oxidising  agent  may  not  be  dis- 
pensed with  during  the  winter  months. — We  are,  &c., 

(8igned)  F.  A.  Adel, 

Wm.  Odling, 

Alex.  W.  Williamson, 

A.  Dcpbb.' 

' December  19,  1885. 

To  the  Sub-Committee  on  Sewage  Disposal  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 

Gentlemen,— In  our  report  of  the  27th  October  we  ex- 
pressed the  following  opinion,  viz. : — 

1.  _ That  the  discharge  into  the  river  of  an  effluent 
obtained  by  the  treatment  of  sewage  with  lime  and 
sulphate  of  iron  in  the  proportion  of  3’7  grains  of  the 
former  and  one  grain  of  the  latter  to  each  gallon  of  the 
sewage,  and  by  such  subsidence  of  the  solid  matter  as  is 
practically  attainable,  would  be  a very  great  gain  over  the 
discharge  of  untreated  sewage  ; but  that  such  an  effluent 
retains  a sufficiently  unpleasant  odour  to  prohibit  its  being 
discharged  into  the  river  during  warm  weather  at  all  states 
of  the  tide. 

2.  That  so  far  as  regards  the  mere  production  of  a fairly 
clear  effluent,  little,  if  any,  additional  advantage  would 
accrue  either  from  an  increase  in  the  proportions  of  the 
chemicals  specified  or  from  a resort  to  other  chemicals, 
which  would  act  merely  as  precipitants. 

3.  That  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  addition  of 
manganate  of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  of  other  suitable 
oxidising  agent,  to  the  fairly  clear  effluent  obtained  in  the 
manner  described,  would  so  far  deodorise  and  purify  that 
effluent  as  to  allow  of  its  being  afterwards  discharged 

the  river  throughout  the  year  at  all  states  of  the 

tide. 

That  it  was  a question  whether  this  supplementary- 
treatment  of  the  effluent  might  not  be  dispensed  *itn 
during  the  winter  months. 

We  have  nothing  additional  to  observe  with  regard  to 
statements  1 and  2,  but  with  reference  to  4,  we  have  to 
state  that  additional  observations  made  by  us  since  the 
submission  of  our  report  have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  concurrence  during  a considerable  part  of  the  year  of 
the  comparatively  low  temperature,  both  of  the  sewage 
and  of  the  river  into  which  it  is  discharged,  with  the 
greater  dilution  of  the  sewage,  renders  a supplementary 
treatment  of  the  fairly  clear  diluent  obtained  by  the  addi- 
tion of  lime  and  sulphate  of  iron  unnecessary  during  the 
periods  of  such  concurrence. 

With  a view  to  enable  us  to  speak  more  definitely  on  the 
subject  dealt  with  in  statement  3,  we  have  instituted  a 
number  of  experiments,  not  only  with  samples  of  average 
sewage,  but  also  with  samples  representing  exceptionally 
offensive  conditions  : we  have,  moreover,  carried  out  our 
experiments  not  merely  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but 
also  under  exceptionally  severe  conditions  as  regards  main- 
tenance of  tho  sewage  and  the  effluents  at  elevated  tem- 
peratures and  in  confined  spaces. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  have  led  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  in  cases  when  tho  supplementary  treatment 
by  an  oxidising  agent  of  the  effluent  obtained  by  the  use  of 
lime  and  sulphate  of  iron  is  necessary,  the  aduition  of 
manganate  of  soda  in  some  proportion  ranging  between 
0-5  grain  aud  1’6  grain  of  the  crude  commercial  manganate 
to  one  gallon  of  the  effluent,  together  with  sulphuric  acid 
in  a proportion  corresponding  to  about  one-third  of  that  of 
the  crude  manganate  used,  suffices  to  deodorise  and 
purify  the  effluent  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  its  dis- 
charge into  the  river  unobjectionable  at  all  states  of  the 
tide. 

We  therefore  recommend  : — 

1.  That  tho  sewage  be  treated  throughout  the  year  with 
lime  and  sulphate  of  iron,  in  the  proportions  of  3-7  grains 
of  lime  to  1 grain  of  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol)  to  each 
gallon  of  sewage. 

2.  That  whenever  it  should  be  found  that  the  fairly  clear 
effluent  obtained  by  that  treatment  is  to  any  appreciable 
extent  offensive,  manganate  of  soda  be  added  to  the 
effluent  in  such  proportions  as  are  found  to  be  necessary 
to  deprive  it  of  its  offensive  smell,  those  proportions  to 
range  between  0‘6  grain  and  l-5  grain  (inclusive)  of  the 
crude  commercial  manganate,  with  sulphuric  acid  (com- 
mercial oil  of  vitriol),  in  quantity  equal  to  about  one-third 
of  the  crude  manganate,  added.— We  are,  &c., 

(Signed)  F.  A.  Abbl, 

.Albx.  W.  Williamson, 
William  Odling, 

A.  Dopbb.' 

For  the  purpose  of  pressing  the  sludge  ob- 
tained, a 30-inch  press  was  procured  from 
Messrs.  Johnson  & Co.,  of  Stratford.  During 
the  seven  months  that  this  has  been  at  work 
it  has  pressed  1,787  tons  of  sludge,  which 
yielded  523  tons  of  ‘ cake.’  In  addition  to  the 
sludge  thus  treated,  1,408  tons  have  been  ex- 
perimented upon  by  various  means,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  possibility  of  getting 
the  sludge  into  a solid  condition  without  the 
expense  of  thus  pressing  it.  The  result  Bhowed 
that  this  had  been  done  to  a certain  extent ; 
but  the  time  required  to  make  it  solid  would, 
during  the  summer  months,  render  this  method 
objectionable. 

One  hundred  tons  of  sewage-cake  have  been 


1.  Wo  are  of  opinion  that  the  discharge  into  the  river  , , . n a , . - ... 

‘ such  an  effluent  as  is  obtained  bv  the  treatment  in  I burned  m a Hoffman  8 furnace,  at  the  brick 

works  of  Messrs.  Hughes  & Co.,  at  Pluckley, 
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Kent,  and  about  200  tons  have  been  burned  in 
various  ways  at  Crossness.  The  result  showed 
that,  while  there  is  but  little  difficulty  in  effect- 
ing the  desired  object,  the  expense  of  carrying 
on  the  system  without  nuisance  would  be  pro- 
hibitory. It,  therefore,  became  obvious  that 
some  other  method  of  disposing  of  the  cake,  if 
the  sludge  is  pressed,  or  of  getting  rid  of  the 
wet  Bludge,  must  be  adopted,  and  if  it  is  not 
removed  from  the  works  by  farmers  and  others 
for  manurial  purposes  the  alternatives  evi- 
dently are,  either  raising  up  low-lying  land 
with  the  cake,  or  of  taking  the  sludge  or  cake 
out  to  sea,  provided  that  the  contradictory 
evidence  on  these  points  could  only  be  met,  as 
before,  by  direct  experiment.  The  Board, 
therefore,  ordered  that  one  of  the  compart- 
ments of  the  reservoir  at  Crossness  should  be 
arranged  for  the  treatment  of  eight  million 
gallons  of  sewage  daily  (the  one-million  gallon 
works  being  continued  simultaneously)  and 
that  the  sludge  thus  resulting  from  the  treat- 
ment of  nine  million  gallons  of  sewage  should 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  settling  many 
doubtful  questions  as  to  its  treatment  and  ulti- 
mate disposal.  These  works  are  now  com- 
pleted, and  will  be  in  operation  in  a few  days. 

In  the  meantime,  as  many  conflicting  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  carrying  the  sludge  out  to 
sea  have  been  submitted  to  the  Board,  adver- 
tisements were  inserted  in  the  leading  daily 
newspapers  inviting  plans  and  estimates  for  a 
vessel  suitable  for  that  purpose,  and  in  order  to 
induce  the  leading  firms  of  shipbuilders  to  com- 
pete, the  Board  offered  a premium  of  500Z.  for 
the  best  proposal  in  the  event  of  the  tender  not 
being  accepted.  These  plans  have  now  been 
received  and  are  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Board. 

As  soon  as  the  eight  million  gallons  experi- 
ment is  at  work,  advertisements  will  be  issued 
offering  the  pressed  or  unpressed  sludge  to  all 
persons  who  may  desire  it,  free  of  cost, — the 
object  being  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the 
sludge  may  be  disposed  of  by  this  means. 

The  Royal  Commission  recommended  that  in 
the  event  of  the  sewage  being  treated  by 
chemical  precipitation  at  the  present  outfalls, 
the  effluent  should  be  filtered  by  passing  it 
through  land  before  being  discharged  into  the 
river.  The  object  of  this  was  evidently  to 
insure  the  removal  of  all  odour  from  the 
effluent,  and  the  possibility  of  ‘ secondary  fer- 
mentation,’ as  it  is  called.  The  great  cost 
attending  such  a method,  and  the  difficulty  of 
finding  suitable  land  for  the  purpose  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  outfalls,  induced  the 
Board  to  ascertain  whether  the  desired  object 
oould  not  be  effected  by  direct  treatment  of  the 
effluent  by  means  of  an  oxidising  agent  which, 
while  effecting  immediate  deodorisation  of  the 
slight  sewage  odour  remaining  after  the 
chemical  or  precipitation,  should,  at  the  same 
time,  prevent  the  redevelopment  of  offensive 
gases.  This  agent  has  been  found  in  perman- 
ganic acid,  a substance  widely  used  on  a small 
scale,  but  hitherto  not  considered  available  for 
sewage  treatment  on  a large  scale.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  Board,  however,  have  not  been  con- 
fined merely  to  the  application  of  chemicals, 
but  also  to  their  production  on  a large  scale, 
with  the  result  that  while  manganate  of  soda, 
the  actual  agent  in  the  production  of  perman- 
ganic acid  at  the  commencement  of  the  Board’s 
operations  could  be  obtained  only  in  limited 
quantities  at  40/.  per  ton,  it  can  now  be  pur- 
chased in  practically  unlimited  quantities  at  11/. 
per  ton. 

The  application  of  this  material  in  conjunc- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid  has  met  with  such 
success,  not  only  in  London  but  elsewhere,  that 
the  necessity  for  land  filtration  no  longer  exists ; 
and  thus  the  great  objection  to  the  treatment  of 
the  sewage,  and  the  discharge  of  the  effluent  at 
the  present  outfalls,  is  overcome. 

The  deodorisation  of  the  Bewage  as  a tem- 
porary measure,  pending  the  construction  of 
permanent  works  for  its  treatment  by  pre- 
cipitation, has  been  systematically  carried  on. 
At  first  this  was  accomplished  by  means  of 
chloride  of  lime,  that  substance  being  the  only 
one  obtainable  in  sufficient  quantities  at  the 
time.  Manganate  of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid 
were  subsequently  used.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
former  of  these  in  sufficient  quantity  at  a low 
price,  the  Board  found  it  necessary  to  construct 
chemical  works  and  manufacture  it  themselves, 
with  the  result  of  reducing  the  cost  as  above 
Btated.  During  the  past  summer  these  chemicals 
were  the  only  ones  used,  and  were  found  to  be 
thoroughly  effective. 


For  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  nuisance 
within  the  metropolis  arising  from  the  discharge 
of  offensive  gases  from  sewer  ventilators,  the 
Board  authorised  the  application  of  manganate 
of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid  to  the  sewage  as  it 
flowed  through  the  main  sewers.  Accordingly 
thirteen  stations  were  arranged  at  the  following 
places,  viz. Bedford  Park,  Willesden,  Pimlico, 
Westminster,  Bayswater,  Holloway,  Old  Ford, 
the  Tower,  Deptford,  and  Battersea. 

The  first  of  these  came  into  operation  on 
July  28th,  and  the  remainder  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  These  stations  are  now  being  con- 
siderably augmented,  and  thus,  while  the 
evolution  of  sewer  gas  will  be  prevented  within 
the  metropolis  from  sewers  under  the  Board’s 
authority,  more  complete  control  will  also  be 
obtained  over  the  storm  overflows. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  the  supply  of 
3,000  tons  of  manganate  of  soda,  and  1,000  tons 
of  sulphuric  acid.  Of  this  quantity  1,000  tons 
of  manganate  are  now  in  stock,  and  the 
remainder  is  under  contract  for  delivery  by 
July,  deliveries  commencing  at  once.  Should 
these  quantities  prove  insufficient,  by  reason  of 
another  exceptional  season,  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  providing  as  much  more  as  may 
be  required,  either  by  manufacturing  or  pur- 
chasing it. 

The  plan  of  deodorising  the  sewage  within 
the  metropolis  is  proposed,  not  only  as  a tem- 
porary measure,  but  also  as  a permanent  scheme 
for  preventing  the  sewer  gas  nuisance,  and  will, 
therefore,  ensure,  during  the  summer  months, 
the  arrival  of  the  sewage  at  the  outfalls  in  a 
deodorised  condition,  and  thus  materially  assist 
in  the  production  of  an  effluent  of  a far  better 
character  than  would  otherwise  be  obtainable. 

The  contract  drawings  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  Barking  reservoir,  and  arranging  it  for  pre- 
cipitation and  purification  works,  are  in  a for- 
ward condition,  and  the  contracts  may  be  let  in 
the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer,  and  the 
works  completed  and  ready  to  come  into  full 
operation  for  the  summer  of  1888  ; in  the  mean- 
time, the  deodorising  works  already  described  will 
prevent  any  nuisance  from  arising  at  this  outfall. 

Nine  million  gallons  of  sewage  per  day  will 
be  precipitated  at  Crossness  throughout  the 
coming  summer,  and  the  remainder  will  be 
deodorised,  as  on  the  north  side,  until  the  pro- 
cess of  precipitation  has  been  extended  to  the 
whole  of  the  sewage  discharged  at  this  outfall. 

The  sludge  arising  from  the  precipitated 
sewage  is  being  pressed  into  ‘ cake,’  and  given 
to  agriculturists  gratuitously  to  utilise  upon 
their  lands,  and,  if  possible,  to  develop  a de- 
mand for  its  use ; and  sludge  that  may  not  be 
so  disposed  of  will  be  sene  in  lighters  out  to 
sea,  both  in  the  liquid  and  in  the  cake  condi- 
tion, in  order  to  ascertain  the  cost  and  effect  of 
this  mode  of  getting  rid  of  it. 

The  Board  have  now  under  consideration  the 
twenty-three  designs  sent  in  by  shipbuilders  in 
reply  to  the  invitation  issued  by  the  Board,  and 
will  shortly  be  in  a position  to  determine  what 
course  they  will  adopt  with  respect  to  them. 

Your  committee  submit  the  above  facts  for 
the  information  of  the  Board,  and  beg  to  recom- 
mend : That  letters  founded  upon  this  report 
be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Erith  Local  Board  of  Health,  in  reply  to  their 
communications  on  the  subject.” 

The  report  was  received,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  circulated,  its  consideration  being 
postponed  for  a fortnight. 


German  Renaissance.  — So  much  im- 
portance is  often  attached  by  the  unskilled 
public  to  names  as  indicative  of  architectural 
or  pictorial  styles  that  the  exposition  lately 
given  by  Dr.  Lehfeld  at  Berlin  deserves  mention 
as  elucidating  the  above  subject.  According  to 
his  view,  much  is  now  described  as  German 
Renaissance,  which  should  more  properly  be 
styled  Baroque.  While  the  Renaissance  period 
in  Italy  extended  from  1420  to  about  1540,  the 
movement  only  displayed  itself  in  Germany 
about  1500,  and  was  concentrated  in  the  period 
between  then  and  1560.  A distinction  was 
drawn  by  the  lecturer  between  the  Renaissance 
works  built  in  Germany  by  Italians,  and  those 
designed  by  native  architects.  The  introduc- 
tion of  Renaissance  styles  into  Germany  was 
due  not  only  to  architecture,  but  also  to  painting 
and  engraving ; the  pictorial  treatment  of  many 
German  Renaissance  works  being  thus  explained 
as  well  as  the  occurrence  of  ideas  drawn  from 
metal  work,  Ac.  In  North  and  South  Germany 
true  Renaissance  work  has  a like  character  of 
graceful  simplicity. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  VISITS.' 

The  fourth  Saturday  afternoon  visit  of  thiri 
Association  for  the  present  session  was  made  ori 
Saturday  last  to  the  houses  in  Kensington-) 
court  which  are  being  erected  from  the  design^ 
of  Mr.  Stevenson. 

The  houses  now  in  course  of  erection  ara 
principally  facing  the  street  which  runs  parallel 
to  the  High-street,  the  roadway  having  beer- 
raised  some  8 ft.  from  the  original  level ; the 
angle  house,  which  is  very  ingeniously  plannedE 
with  a small  frontage  to  each  street,  has  the 
dining-room  on  the  floor  below  the  entrancet 
hall,  which  is,  however,  still  well  above  theleve\ 
of  the  street  at  the  back ; this  lower  ground-floor 
comprises  in  addition  the  kitchen  and  offices- 
The  hall  floor  comprises,  in  addition  to  the  large 
hall,  two  reception-rooms.  There  are  two  floor* 
above  this.  The  other  houses  are  arrange© 
with  large  halls  in  the  centre  of  the  block.  Thi 
external  elevations  are  faced  with  red  brick- 
some  with  buff  terra-cotta  dressings,  other i 
with  gauged  brick.  All  the  houses  have  liftsf 
which  pass  through  the  principal  floors,  anc 
which  are  worked  by  hydraulic  power,  which  ii 
supplied  by  the  Hydraulic  Power  Company,  whs 
have  a station  on  the  estate.  The  lifts  ar< 
made  with  an  arrangement  whereby  the  door/ 
opening  into  the  lift  cannot  be  opened  unlefti 
the  cage  is  opposite  the  door.  At  the  back  a- 
the  estate  the  stables  have  been  built.  Theft/ 
are  arranged  with  the  coach-houses  on  thi 
ground-floor ; the  stables  gre  on  the  first  floor 
approached  by  an  inclined  plane,  with  a rise  o 
1 in  3 ; and  above  these,  the  coachmen’s  living! 
rooms,  which  have  a separate  gallery  and  stair- 
case to  reach  them  from  the  ground,  and  alffi! 
a staircase  from  them  to  the  Btable  level. 


PROPOSED  UNITED  ARTS  CLUB.  I 
Sir, — Will  you  allow  me,  through  the  medium  oi 
your  valuable  columns,  to  draw  the  attention  oi 
professional  men  to  the  fact  that  a circular  will,  ill 
the  course  of  a few  days,  be  issued  relative  to  th  i 
above  ? The  Club  will  be  founded  on  principle 
comprising  all  the  accessories  pertaining  to  instititi 
tions  of  a similar  nature,  and  will  provide  accommm 
dation  specially  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  prir 
fessional  men.  _ | 

All  architects,  painters,  sculptors,  and  engineer 
in  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  eligible.  By  thu 
bringing  together  the  various  members  of  thesl 
kindred  professions,  it  is  hoped  to  promote  mor 
social  intercourse  tnan  at  present  exists  between 
them.  ' | 

The  annual  subscription  will  be  placed  at  tt 
lowest  possible  figure,  so  as  to  enable  the  youngn 
members  to  participate  in  the  benefits  offered.  ' 
A.  Lowther  Forrest, 

Hon.  Sec.  {pro.  tm.)> 
No.  19,  York  Buildings,  A delphi,  W.  C. 


SEWER  VENTILATION. 

Sir, — “Sanitary  Engineer,”  on  p.  424  in  yoi 
last  issue,  seems  to  me  to  be  as  far  at  sea  in  bn 
sewerage  sanitation  as  he  is  in  his  grammar.  I 
says : — “ Thorough  aeration  ....  and  a perfe* 
system  of  flushing  has  prevented  the  generation  c 
the  gas  altogether.”  Now,  I do  not  believe  hir 
These  will  diminish  the  production  of  the  gas  an 
dilute  it,  but  not  prevent  it  altogether.  Moreovfe 
it  is  not  only  the  “gas”  that  has  to  be  guardc 
against,  but  disease  germs  floating  in  the  “ gas” 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sewer  ; hence  the  obj©' 
tions  made  by  many  people  to  surface-gratings  li- 
the streets  as  blow-offs,  and  especially  in  close  an 
crowded  thoroughfares.  The  Lancet  in  advocatic 
high-level  outlet  ventilating  pipes  for  sewer  ventu- 
tion  is  simply  recommending  a sensible  plan,  at 
one  which  would  be  of  great  benefit  in  many  platy 
where  the  street-gratings  are  dangerous.  I ha 
suggested  this  often  for  years  back. 

W.  P.  Buchan.i 

***  Where  are  the  pipes  to  go,  so  as  not  to 
either  an  eyesore  and  obstruction,  or  a concentratt 
danger  to  individual  houses?  That  is  the  qu* 
tion,— or  one  of  the  questions,— in  connexion  wy 
the  subject. 


Buxton. — At  a recent  meeting  of  the  Direl 
tors  of  the  Buxton  Improvement  Commi 
sioners,  it  was  decided  to  recommend  thatti 
capital  of  the  company  be  increased  by  4,001 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  assembly-rot' 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a theatre.  • 
was  also  decided  to  accept  an  offer  from  t 
Duke  of  Devonshire  of  part  of  the  Serpents 
to  be  added  to  the  Pavilion  Gardena  asi 
I recreation-ground  for  juveniles,  Ac. 
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OUR  BUILDING  STONES.— II. 

THE  GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  ROCKS. 

HHE  word  “rock”  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  substance  is  of  a solid, 
rocky  material,  although  rocks  used  for 
gilding  purposes  are  generally  so.  Geologists 
Vply  the  word  to  gravel,  clay,  sand,  and  mud 
lually  as  to  granite,  sandstone,  and  limestone, 
ill  rocks  are  mixtures  of  different  minerals  in 
trying  proportions,  and  they  are  not  therefore 
(finite  chemical  compounds.  In  describing  a 
ck  it  is  not  enough  to  mention  its  component 
inerals,  for  distinct  varieties  of  rocks  may  be 
ade  up  of  similar  minerals.  For  instance, 
Ippose  we  state  that  it  is  made  almost  wholly 
calcite  ; this  would  equally  apply  to  statuary 
<arble,  chalk,  and  encrinital  limestone,  and  yet 
ese  rocks  are  widely  different  from  each 
ber  in  other  matters.  In  addition  to  men- 
raing  the  minerals  that  compose  the  rock,  it 
necessary  to  state  its  texture,  state  of  aggre- 
tion,  and  general  structure.  A rock  may  be 
ystalline, — a compound  chiefly  or  altogether 
crystals  or  crystalline  particles, — or  frag- 
pnfaZ, — composed  of  detritus,  &c. 
dWhen  a rock  has  a finely  crystalline  ground- 
ass  (matrix)  through  which  distinct  larger 
aystals  are  dispersed,  it  is  called  a 'porphyry. 
then  we  speak,  therefore,  of  porphyries,  which 
ip  largely  used  in  Borne  districts  for  ornamental 
qrposes,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  term 
I'ers  only  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  structure  of 
Ip  stone.  Granite  is  composed  principally  of 
ssartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  but  if  the  felspar 
flystals  were  large,  and  showed  up  prominently 
(the  mass,  it  would  no  longer  be  called  granite, 
■t  porphyry,  or  porphyritic  granite. 

■Marble,  strictly  speaking,  is  crystalline  lime- 
j'ne,  but  for  architectural  purposes  we  shall 
blude  under  this  name  various  rocks  that  may 
6t  be  limestones  or  even  crystalline,  and,  indeed, 
xis  usual  to  include  any  stone  that  is  hard 
tpugh  to  be  capable  of  receiving  a polish, 

| ne  granites  and  the  like  excepted. 

^Freestone  is  not  a geological  term.  It  is  used 
■connexion  with  sandstone  and  limestone,  and 
jjaotes  that  the  rock  can  be  cut  into  blocks  in 
iy  direction,  without  a marked  tendency  to 
liit  in  any  one  place  more  than  in  another, 
'isome  exceedingly  compact  limestones  break 
nth  a peculiar  fracture  into  convex  and  con- 
ve  rounded  shell-like  surfaces.  This  fracture 
[called  conchoidal.  Finely  granular  rocks 
lich  are  very  compact,  sometimes  break  with 
splintery  fracture.  They  are  often  very  diffi- 
1 1 1 to  manipulate. 

When  we  say  that  a rock  is  calcareous,  it 
Qiotes  that  it  contains  much  carbonate  of 
ie ; siliceous,  containing  much  silica ; felspa- 
c,  having  felspar  as  a principal  constituent; 
•naceous , sandy ; and  argillaceous,  clayey. 

BE  CHEMICAL  ACTION  OF  RAIN  AND  AIR  ON 
STONE. 

Saving  given  a few  of  the  more  important 
■tures  which  characterise  rocks  generally,  we 
:1  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  action  of  rain 
1 air  on  them  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
■ay  or  preservation,  as  the  case  may  be,  of 
86  used  for  building  purposes. 

Phe  normal  condition  of  the  atmosphere  is 
nsidered  to  be  a mechanical  mixture  of  nearly 
r volumes  of  nitrogen  and  one  of  oxygen 
h very  small  proportions  of  water  vapour 
l carbonic  acid,  and  still  smaller  quantities 
' >zone  and  ammonia.  In  addition  to  these, 
er  vapours,  gases,  and  solid  particles  are 
in  present.  It  is  with  the  vapour  which,  when 
densed,  forms  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  that  we 
'■e  now  particularly  to  deal.  In  falling,  rain 
es  up  a very  small  portion  of  air,  including 
contained  gases,  and  the  impurity  of  the 
losphere  at  any  place  is  best  examined  by 
lysing  the  rain-water  of  the  district. 
lQ  average  proportional  percentage  compo- 
>n  of  rain-water  by  measure  is, — nitrogen, 

»7 ; oxygen,  33'76  ; carbonic  acid,  177. 
bonic  acid  being  more  soluble  than  the 
3r  gases  is  contained  in  rain-water  in  pro- 
tions  between  thirty  and  forty  times  greater 
n in  the  atmosphere.  Oxygen,  also,  is  more 
ble  than  nitrogen.  This  difference  acquires 
considerable  importance  in  the  chemical 
rations  of  rain.* 

•a  analysis  of  rain-water  will  show  us  that 
•nunc  acid  frequently  occurs  in  the  air  of 

* Geikie,  “Text  Book  of  Geol."  (1882),  p.  330. 


our  large  cities  in  considerable  quantities,  but 
more  especially  so  in  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts, where  its  presence  is  governed  more  or 
less  by  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  the  manu- 
factories. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  a certain  extent  to 
hydrochloric  acid.  We  should  find  that  this 
acid  occurred  largely  in  a free  state  in  towns ; 
but  it  exists  in  the  sea-air  as  chlorides,  prin- 
cipally as  chloride  of  sodium, — common  salt. 
The  amount  in  sea-air  would  be  proportionate 
to  the  saltness  of  the  sea,  and  the  rapidity  of 
evaporation. 

Nitric  Acid  also  occurs  in  small  quantities  in 
rain-water. 

We  have  seen  that  rain-water  in  descending 
through  the  air  takes  up  a certain  quantity  of 
it,  and  that  carbonic  acid  is  largely  present  in 
rain-water.  Any  stone  containing  carbonate  of 
lime  is  attacked  by  this  acid.  Carbonate  of 
lime  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  the  carbonic  acid 
converts  the  lime  into  a bi-carbonate,  which  is 
soluble,  and  is  thus  removed  from  the  stone.  If 
this  carbonate  does  not  play  a conspicuous  part 
in  the  composition  of  the  stone,  then  the  stone 
is  not  much  injured  by  the  acid,  but  such  stones 
that  are  largely  made  up  of  it,  are  liable  to 
decay  quickly.  We  say  liable,  advisedly,  because 
it  is  not  a rule,  as  many  stones  used  in  building 
will  be  seen  to  contain  a comparatively  high 
percentage  of  it,  and  yet  are  fairly  durable.  It 
depends  in  a great  measure  on  the  form  which 
the  carbonate  of  lime  takes, — whether  it  be 
crystalline  or  not, — and  which  has,  therefore,  to 
do  with  the  structure  and  not  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  stone.  We  shall  further 
allude  to  this. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

7,674,  Sharpening  and  Setting  Saws.  L. 
Martinier. 

The  saw  is  supported  by  a holder  which  can  be 
raised  or  lowered,  and  is  sharpened  by  a file  fixed  in 
a holder,  to  which  a reciprocating  motion  is  imparted 
by  a crank  and  connecting-rod.  The  holder  and  the 
mechanism  for  advancing  the  saw  tooth  by  tooth 
and  engaging  and  disengaging  the  sharpening 
mechanism,  are  described  in  a previous  specifica- 
tion. The  saw  is  set  by  the  successive  action  of 
deflecting  jaws  and  a pair  of  larger  jaws  which  press 
back  any  teeth  which  are  bent  too  far.  Special 
mechanism  is  used  for  engaging  and  disengaging 
the  setting  mechanism  when  the  saw  is  advanced. 
9,762,  Cattle  Drinking-Troughs.  R.  Pringle. 
The  orifice  of  the  inlet-pipe  from  the  main  is 
directed  upwards  and  protected  by  a shield  present- 
ing its  convexity  to  the  inflow  to  direct  the  water 
upwards,  thus  obtaining  a Burface  flow  of  water  and 
a “tranquil  bed.”  At  the  other  end  of  the  trough 
is  an  overflow  funnel-shaped  waste-pipe  head,  lead- 
ing into  a waste-pipo.  The  bottom  of  the  trough  is 
concave  towards  the  centre  or  other  point  at 
which  is  connected  a cleaning-out  pipe  and  mud- 
cock. 

9,846,  Excavator.  J.  F.  Sang. 

Two  or  more  rotary  disc  cutters  and  a plough  are 
mounted  in  the  fore  part  of  the  main  framing,  and 
serve  to  cut  and  direct  the  earth  into  a receptacle 
through  which  the  endless  series  of  the  elevator 
buckets  work.  The  elevator  is  driven  from  the  axle 
of  the  rear  supporting  roller,  either  directly  or 
through  a second  motion-shaft,  by  moans  of  the 
pitch-chain  and  pulleys.  The  depth  of  cut  can  be 
regulated  by  the  front  guiding-wheel  or  roller 
which  can  be  adjusted  in  the  bearing  or  support  of 
the  main  framing. 

12,136,  Cellars,  &c.  P.  Sohaar. 

The  vessels  containing  the  beer,  &c.,  are  formed 
of  masonry,  glass,  earthenware,  concrete,  or  a 
similar  material,  and  maybe  lined,  if  required,  with 
cement  and  the  like.  They  are  fixed  permanently 
in  rows,  with  their  front  walls  facing  a passage,  and 
are  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  nearly  surrounded 
with  ice.  These  front  walls  are  provided  with  man- 
holes, and  the  bungs  consist  of  screw-caps,  with 
plugs  having  a bore  communicating  with  a pipe 
leading  to  a gas-vent  or  discharge-valve  in  the  front 
wall. 

13,350,  Kilns  and  Stoves.  J.  C.  Webb. 

The  kilns  are  placed  one  above  another,  and  the 
flues  arranged  so  that  the  gases  pass  round  the  top 
and  sides  before  passing  beneath  the  floor.  In  a 
modified  form  a single  flue  from  each  fireplace 
passes  round  both  the  kilns,  with  an  intermediate 
connexion  to  the  stack,  so  that  the  heat  may  be 
confined  to  the  lower  kiln  if  necossary. 

13,651,  Portable  Load  Gauge.  H.  Adair. 

The  apparatus  is  used  for  gauging  the  height  and 
width  of  loads.  It  consists  of  a folding  post  of 
adjustable  length,  with  a hinged  gauge  arm  and  a 
hinged  foot,  and  is  placed  beside  the  wagon  or 
conveyance. 


14,892,  Fireplace.  Winfield,  Evered,  and 
Underhill. 

A mantel  register  stove  is  converted  into  a cooking 
stove  by  the  addition  of  an  oven  and  boiler.  The 
oven  is  fitted  to  the  fire,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
flue  through  which  the  products  of  combustion  pass 
to  the  chimney,  a perforated  damper  regulating  the 
draught.  A supplementary  gas-burner  is  provided, 
and  is  protected  from  the  fire  by  a plate  which  has 
space  at  the  sides  to  allow  the  smoke  from  the  fire 
to  pass  iuto  the  flue.  A boiler,  provided  with  a 
separate  flue  and  damper,  may  be  placed  behind 
the  fireplace.  The  oven  is  ventilated  by  opening 
the  damper. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

March  5. — 3,109,  J.  and  0.  Cunningham,  Jointing 
Pipes.— 3,113,  C.  Henderson,  Ventilation. — 3,115, 
G.  Kyte,  Self-locking  Coal  Plate.  — 3,123,  H. 
Rothery,  Locks  and  Latches. — 3,139,  F.  Hammond, 
Hinge. 

March  6. — 3,161,  W.  Meakin,  Drain-pipes,  &c. — 
3,164,  B.  Sutcliffe,  PlaniDg  and  Moulding  Cutters 
for  Wood. — 3,208,  H.  Parenty,  Syphon  Apparatus 
for  Flushing. 

March  8. — 3,214,  A.  Browning,  Gas  and  Water 
Meter. — 3,252,  A.  Henderson,  Stained-glass  Win- 
dow. — 3,259,  H.  Penrioe,  Rock  - tunnelling 
Machinery. 

March  9. — 3,272,  C.  Wharton,  Continuous  Motion 
Handle  for  Screw-drivers.  — 3,274,  F.  Hamilton, 
Nail  Screws.— 3,283,  S.  Mower  and  T.  Fowler, 
Machines  for  Making  Saws. — 3,285,  W.  Howie  and 

R.  Henderson,  Windows.— 3,336,  H.  Kingsbury  and 
A.  Puzey,  Window  Fastener. 

March  10.-3,352,  H.  Lander,  Silos.— 3 354,  C. 
Price,  Levers  for  Sash  Fasteners. — 3,375,  W.  Lund, 
Brace  Bits,  Bradawls,  Gimlets,  kc.  — 3,388,  H. 
Dempewulf,  Smoke-consuming  Fire-places. — 3,391, 

S.  Payne,  Firebricks,  Retorts,  kc. 

March  11. — 3,416,  W.  Barraclough,  Cast-metal 
Door  and  Frame. — 3,420  and  3,421,  G.  Jarvis, 
Bastic  Bricks. — 3,424,  M.  Macleod,  Laying  Wood, 
Tile,  Concrete,  and  other  Pavements. — 3,449,  C. 
Davis,  Roofing  Tiles.— 3,452,  J.  and  F.  Loughran, 
Window  Sashes  and  Frames. — 3,459,  J.  Plenty, 
Glazed  Structures  and  Skylights. — 3,478,  W. 
Punchard,  Construction  of  Harbour,  Dock,  and 
Quay  Walls,  Breakwaters,  Piers,  kc. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

15,613,  T.  Gray,  Door  Locks. — 801,  A.  Pilling, 
Self-closing  Doors.— 930,  W.  Bartholomew,  Water 
Waste-preventing  Cisterns. — 1,408,  W.  Webb,  Ven- 
tilating.— 1,416,  J.  Fletcher,  Fasteners  for  Doors, 
Gates,  &c. — 1,491,  R.  Jenkins  and  J.  Cox, 
Enamelled  Coloured  Plaster  for  Walls,  kc. — 1,572, 
S.  Gratrix,  Gasfittings. — 1,650,  E.  Cameron, 
Nail.—  1,654,  A.  Gold,  Hinges. — 1,691,  T.  Helli- 
well,  Zinc  or  other  Metal  Roofing. — 1,706,  J. 
k A.  Cooke,  Syphon  Cisterns  for  Flushing 
Water-closets,  kc. — 2,120,  B.  Boothroyd,  Automatic 
Ventilation.  — 2,269,  W.  Payton,  Preventing  Water- 
pipes  being  Burst  by  Frost. — 6,112,  H.  Chancellor, 
Automatic  Window  Holder  or  Fastener. — 1,936, 
W.  Scarlett,  Pipe  Tongs  and  Cutters.— 1,996,  W. 
Haigb,  Mitreing  Machine. — 2,063,  H.  Morris,  Win- 
dow Fastening. — 2,131,  R.  Greenwood  and  J.  Webb, 
Sash  Fasteners. — 2,150,  B.  Twigg,  Chandeliers.- - 
2,149,  S.  Bridgen,  Gas  Bracket  and  Chandelier 
Fittings. — 2,286,  A.  Schauschieff,  Locks  and 
Latches. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  oppotitionfor  two  montXs. 

6,928,  A.  Ashwell  and  C.  Cross,  Indicating  Door 
Fastenings. — 7,055,  H.  Johnson,  Warming  and 
Ventilating. — 7,289,  H.  Fourness,  Gas  Lighting 
Apparatus. — 1,604,  E.  Ashby  and  A.  Ashby,  Cement 
Kilns. — 4,975,  C.  and  F.  Smith,  Attaching  Door 
Knobs  to  Spindles. — 6,225,  E.  Bellow,  Latches  for 
Doors,  Gates,  &c. — 6,694,  H.  Doulton,  Moulding 
Earthenware  Pipes  with  a Socket  at  their  end. — 
6,842,  C.  Grimmet  and  J.  Cook,  Window  Fasteners. 
— 8,485,  A.  Emery,  Eye  Links  or  Bars,  &c.f  for 
Bridges,  Buildings,  &o. — 6,521,  T.  Street,  Lock 
Bricks. — 6,439,  J.  Ellis,  Metal  Rib  for  Bridge  Floor- 
ings for  Columns,  &c. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 
Mabch  8. 

By  G.  Coote  & Son. 

Westminster — One-third  Share  of  1,  Great  George 


street,  freehold £3,250 

Mabch  9. 

By  Wbstoh  & Sows. 

Brixton— 50,  Wiltshire-road,  76  years,  ground-rent 

9 1 450 

84  to  90,  Longhborough-road,  18  years,  ground- 

rent  1 61 985 

By  T.  B.  Westacott. 

King’s-cross — 34,  Hastings-street,  21  yearj,  ground- 

rent  81.  8s 295 

By  F.  W.  Glasieb. 

Che'sea — 406,  King's-road,  24  years,  ground-rent 

91. 16s 485 

By  Dybb,  Son,  & Hilton. 

Blackheath — The  Lease  of  117,  Lea-road,  term 

7 years 70 

Mabch  10. 

By  Fuller,  Horsey,  Sons,  & Cassell. 

Spitalfields — Freehold  Ground-rent  of  40/.  per 

annum,  reversion  in  81  years  803 


460 
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By  H.  Mills  & Titchmabsh. 

Strand— 9 and  10,  Stanhope-street.  84  years,  ground- 

rent  160? £ 2,009 

Peckbam,  York-grove — Lime  Cottage,  28  years, 

ground-rent  5 ? ....  240 

March  11. 

By  Wood  & Spink. 

Holborn — 4,  East-street,  the  Lease  of,  term  22  years  280 
By  A.  Booth. 

Bennington— 67  and  69,  New-street,  9 years, 

ground-rent  9 ? 196 

By  Hbndbrson  & Pbwtbbss. 

Sydenham,  Wells-road — Poplar  Cottage,  freehold...  385 

Blackheath— 2,  Eastcombe  Villas,  71  years,  ground- 

rent  101,  ids 800 

By  Habds  & Jbnkinson. 

Muswell  Hill— Ground-rent  of  64 1.  12s.,  reversion 

in  98  years,  and  a Plot  of  Land  2,659 

By  Nbwbon  & Harding. 

Holloway— 103  Bnd  106,  Moray -road,  78  years, 

ground-rent  12?.  12s 480 

1C7  and  117,  Moray-road,  78  years,  ground-rent 

12?.  12s 490 

37  and  38,  Charteris-road,  78  years,  ground-rent 
12?.  12s 460 

Highbury,  8t.  Paul's-road— Two  Plots  of  Freehold 

Land  720 

23,  26,  and  27,  Hamilton-road,  61  years,  ground- 

rent  13?.  16s 826 

Islington— 42,  44,  and  46,  Prebend-road,  40  years, 

ground-rent  12?.  12s 880 

24,  Hardinge-street,  45  years,  ground-rent  61 290 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moobb. 

•Stratford— 110,  112,  and  114,  The  Grove,  Freehold . 6,030 
227,  Leytonstone-road,  60  years,  ground-rent 
71. 10s 650 

Lambeth — 14  to  17,  James-street,  Freehold 1,290 

March  12. 

By  Norton,  Tbist,  Watnet,  & Co. 

Whitechapel — 19  and  20,  Vine-court,  Freehold 710 

8,9,  ana  10,  Vine-court,  Freehold  1,075 

By  Bakbr  & Sons. 

South  Kensington— Profit  Rental  of  92?.  a year, 

term  20  years 830 

Pinner— Three  Plots  of  Freehold  Land,  4a.  2r.  34p.  1,320 
Four  Plots  of  Freehold  Land,  5a.  2r.  22p 1,865 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  March  20. 

St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society. — Visit  to  the  Charter- 
house. 315  p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the 
Buildings  of  the  International  Exhibition  of  Industry. 
3‘30  p.m. 

Mondat,  March  22. 

Surveyors'  Institution.—  Mr.  Wm.  Mathews  on  “The 
Taxation  of  Real  Property.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures).— Mr.  Boverton  Red- 
wood on  “ Petroleum  and  its  Products."  III.  8 p.m. 

Inventors’  Institute. — 8 p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — Members’ 
■Soiree. 

Tuesday,  March  23. 

Builders'  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution.  — Animal 
Dinner.  Holborn  Restaurant.  6 p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Erigineers. — Discussion  of  the  three 
papers  by  Messrs.  R.  Gordon,  J.  R.  Mosse,  and  G.  C. 
•Cuningham,  on  “ The  Economical  Construction  and  Opera- 
tion of  Railways  in  newly-developed  Countries,  or  where 
small  returns  are  expected."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Foreign  and  Colonial  Section) — Mr. 
Alexander  Begg  on  “ Canada  and  its  National  Highway.” 
B p.m. 

Wbdnbsday,  March  24. 

Society  of  Arts.  — 'bit.  W.  H.  Preece,  F.R.S.,  on 
•“Domestic  Electric  Lighting.”  8 p.m. 

Carpenters’  Hall,  London  Wall.—hlr.  H.  H.  Statham  on 

The  Fine  Art  Aspect  of  Woodwork.”  8 p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society.— Mr.  F.  G.  M. 
Stoney  “ On  the  Construction  of  large  Sluices  for  Irriga- 
tion, Drainage,  and  Navigation."  7 p.m. 

$“rre</  Archeological  Society.—  Annual  Meeting  at 

•Whitgift  Hospital,  Croydon.  Pa  ’ " - 

•penter,  Mr.  J.  R.  Trewer,  and 
■“  Whitgift’s  Hospital.”  7 p.m. 

Thubsday,  March  25. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8‘30  p.m. 

Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers  and  EU^,mumm.—Ju.s. 
Alexander  Bernstein  on  "Electric  Lighting  by  means  of 
Low  Resistance  Glow  Lamps.”  8 p.m. 

Friday,  March  26. 

Architectural  Association.— Members’  Soiree.  8pm 

InstUution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Students’  Meeting].— 
air.  Wm  Andrew  Legg  on  “The  Construction  of  the 
HirnaDt  Tunnel  on  the  line  of  Aqueduct  of  the  Vymwy 
V\  aterworks  for  the  8upply  of  Liverpool.”  7‘30  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  27. 

Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  the  Royal  Courts 
of  Justice.  Members  to  assemble  in  the  Great  Hall  at 
3 p.m. 

Mariachalf*  Architectural  Association.- Visit  to  Niddrie 


Utisrfllaraa. 

Surrey  Archaeological  Society.  — T 

annual  general  meeting  of  this  society,  to  recei 
the  report  of  the  Council,  to  elect  officers  for  t 
ensuing  year,  and  for  general  business,  will 
held  at  the  Whitgift  Hospital,  High-stre 
■Croydon,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  24th  ins 
after  which  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  and  Mr.  J. 
Trewer  will  offer  some  remarks  on  the  histc 
and  nature  of  the  foundation  of  the  White 
Hospital.  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  M.A.,  F.S. 
will  also  read  a paper  entitled  "Notes  a 
Annals  of  the  Hospital ; ” and  Mr.  Hei 
Berney,  A.R.I.B.A.,  will  describe  the  paintii 
m the  Chapel  of  the  Hospital. 


The  New  Unitarian  Hall  in  Essex-street. 

In  the  Builder  of  the  27th  nit.  appeared  an 
article  on  the  historical  associations  connected 
with  Essex  - street  Chapel,  Strand,  which  is 
now  being  converted  into  a public  hall  for  the 
general  uses  of  the  Unitarian  body.  The 
structural  alterations  include,  externally,  the 
Essex-street  frontage,  which  has  been  designed 
in  the  Italian  style,  faced  with  cement.  Arched 
windows  have  been  opened  ont,  and  the  front- 
age has  been  relieved  with  handsome  pilasters 
and  cornices.  The  entrance  to  the  office  por- 
tion of  the  re-arranged  structure  is  at  the  north 
angle,  and  is  in  Portland  stone,  with  orna- 
mental iron  gates.  Internally,  the  area  of  the 
chapel, — which  was  on  the  first  floor, — is  being 
converted  into  a public  hall,  50  ft.  by  40  ft., 
with  a large  recess  for  an  organ,  and  over  the 
east  end  there  will  be  a gallery  capable  of 
accommodating  200  persons,  the  entire  capacity 
of  the  hall  being  equal  to  an  audience  of  600. 
Besides  the  hall  there  are  several  retiring-rooms. 
The  hall  is  approached  from  the  ground-floor  by 
a handsome  stone  staircase.  On  the  ground- 
floor  what  was  the  old  house  as  the  residence 
of  the  ministers,  together  with  several  other 
apartments,  have  been  converted  into  offices  for 
the  various  Unitarian  book  societies.  A shop 
for  the  sale  of  books  has  been  provided,  whilst 
adjacent  are  large  apartments  for  storage  pur- 
poses. On  this  floor  there  are  also  several 
committee-rooms,  together  with  a library,  like- 
wise a council-chamber,  lighted  by  a skylight, 
and  fitted  with  pitch-pine  dado  and  fittings.  As 
already  stated,  Messrs.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke  & 
Son  are  the  architects,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Chappell, 
of  Pimlico,  is  the  contractor.  The  cost  of  re- 
constructing the  building  will  be  about  6,000 1. 

The  First  Theatre  in  Brighton. — “ The 
History  of  the  Theatres  of  Brighton,”  with 
brief  biographical  notes  of  the  principal  per- 
formers from  1774  to  1885,  written  and  col- 
lated by  Henry  C.  Porter,  twenty-four  years 
dramatic  critic  at  Brighton,  will  be  issued 
shortly.  The  author  says  : — " The  first  theatre 
that  Brighton  could  boast  of  was  in  North- 
street,  and  approached  through  a garden  that 
abutted  upon  the  main  thoroughfare  from 
Church  Hill  to  the  Steine.  The  building  was  of 
wood,  with  brick  basement,  and  underneath  the 
house  was  a vault  dug  out  of  the  chalk  bank,  in 
which  it  is  said  smuggled  spirits  used  to  be 
kept,  as  opposite  the  building  were  uncultivated 
fields  and  narrow  bridle  paths  that  merged  into 
the  greater  Laine  at  the  rear.  The  entry  to  the 
theatre  was  partly  concealed  by  a high  wooden 
hoarding,  and  there  was  also  another  entrance 
from  the  back  in  Duke-street.  The  house  was 
sustained  by  massive  oak  beams,  and  the  stage 
was  with  its  back  to  the  west,  rather  declining 
towards  the  row  of  oil  lamps  and  the  circle  of 
lamps  that  served  to  illuminate  the  shrine  of 
Thespia.  The  structure  was  erected  in  the 
spring  of  1774  by  Samuel  Paine,  a bricklayer, 
who  resided  in  a cottage  close  at  hand,  and  fol- 
lowed that  vocation.  The  first  tenant  was  Roger 
Johnstone,  a property-man  from  Covent  Garden, 
who  inaugurated  the  initial  season  on  Tuesday, 
August  30,  1774,  with  Garrick’s  farce  ‘ Lethe, 
or  iEsop  in  the  Shades,’  preceded  by  Colman’s 
‘ Jealous  Wife.’  ” 

The  Unemployed. — The  employes  at  the 
different  Government  Works  in  London,  being 
invited  by  the  heads  of  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Perry  & Co.,  Government  Contractors,  to  assist 
in  forming  a fund  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
workmen,  responded  by  at  once  forming  a com- 
mittee of  the  several  foremen,  or  their 
representative,  of  each  district,  and  raising 
weekly  subscriptions  from  the  men  under  their 
charge  (for  a period  of  six  weeks,  if  necessary) , 
the  mechanics  subscribing  one  shilling  and 
labourers  sixpence  each  week.  This  has  been 
so  heartily  taken  up  by  the  workmen  that  the 
committee  were  able,  at  their  last  meeting,  to 
consider  and  give  relief  to  twenty-five  appli- 
cants, these  being  in  all  cases  workmen 
who  have  been  engaged  upon  Government 
works  from  time  to  time  and  well  known  to  the 
foreman,  who  is  responsible  to  the  committee 
and  vouches  for  their  being  duly  entitled  to 
such  relief.  The  firm  sent  the  treasurer  a 
handsome  donation  of  10 1.,  which  enabled  the 
committee  to  grant  to  each  of  the  twenty-five 
applicants  the  sum  of  11.  each. 

The  Tite  Prize. — Mr.  Leeson  writes  to 
point  out  that  his  design  " Spes  ” was  placed 
third,  not  Becond,  in  the  Institute  list,  the 
second  being  “ Doric.”  The  place  of  the  two 
was  inadvertently  transposed  in  our  remarks 
on  the  drawings. 


Lightning  Conductors  in  Germany.-? 

The  Liibeck  Insurance  Association  has  beei 
taking  steps  to  facilitate  the  adoption  b 
its  policy  - holders  of  these  important  pre 
servatives  against  disaster,  by  reducing  it 
rates  for  insuring  buildings  thus  protected  an; 
arranging  easy  terms  of  payment  with  a Berli: 
firm  which  supplies  them.  The  importance  a; 
this  question  to  the  office  referred  to  may  b, 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  scarcely  one 
twelfth  of  the  cases  of  damage  from  lightning 
occur  in  towns  or  villages,  and  the  rurt) 
nature  of  the  district  in  which  its  risks  lii 
renders  it  peculiarly  liable  to  losses  from  thii 
cause.  It  is  stated  that  buildings  with  sot, 
roofing  are  struck  two  and  a half  times  oftenei 
than  those  with  hard  roofing,  and  are  twentr 
times  more  liable  to  become  ignited  than  th  i 
latter. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS,  .j 


load 

..foot  cube 


..fathom 


,..Io 


TIMBER. 

Qrconheart,  B.G 

Teak,  E l 

8equoia,  U.8 

Abd,  Canada  

Birch  ,,  

Kim  „ 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac 

Oak  

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

„ yellow 

Lath,  Dantsic  

St.  Petersburg  

Wainscot,  Riga 

,,  Odessa,  crown  

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st  . std.  100 

,,  4th  and  3rd  

Riga  

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  .. 

„ 2nd  ,,  

„ white  

Swedish 

White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine  1st  

„ 2nd  

„ 3rd,  Air 

„ Spruce  1st  

„ 3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  Ac 

Rattens,  all  kinds 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in.  Pre- 
pared, flrst  

8eeond  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba foo 

Honduras,  Ac 

Australian  

Mahogany  Cuba  

8t . liomingo,  cargo  average 

Mexican  „ 

Tobaeco  ,,  

Honduras  ,,  

Maple,  Bird ’s-eye 

Rose.  Rio  

Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  St.  Domingo  foot 

Porto  Rico  ... 

Walnut,  Italian 


£.  s.  d.  £.  a.  «, 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

12  10  0 15  0 0. 

0 2 4 0 3 ( 

3 0 0 4 10  C 

300  4 10  C 

3 10  0 4 15  ( 

1 10  0 4 10  0 

3 0 0 6 0 0 

6 10  0 0 10  0: 

3 0 0 4 0 0. 

3 0 0 6 0 0 

3 10  0 6 0 0 

4 0 0 6 0 0 

2 16  0 4 10  0 

3 12  6 3 15  C 

7 10  0 8 10  0 

600  7 10  0 

6 0 0 8 0 0 

9 0 0 14  0 0 

7 0 0 8 16  G 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 15  0 0 

700  17  10  0 

17  0 0 30  0 0 

12  0 0 17  0 0- 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 11  0 0 

6 0 0 7 10  0« 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 

0 9 0 0 13  G< 

0 7 6 0 8 61 

0 5 0 0 7 

0 0 3}  0 0 0! 

0 0 3 0 0 4)1 

0 0 2i  0 0 Si 

0 0 6 0 0 7)i 

0 0 5 0 0 91 

0 0 3}  0 0 4)1 

0 0 4 0 0 01 

0 0 4}  0 o o: 

0 0 6 0 0 0. 

700  io  o o: 

600  io  o o: 

6 0 0 18  0 0: 

0 0 7 Old 

0 0 8 Old' 

0 0 4 0 0 JO 


METALS. 


Iron — Pig  in  Scotland  ton  1 19  7 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 4 15  0 

„ „ in  Wales  4 7 6 

,,  Staffordshire,  London  6 15  0 

Sheets,  single,  in  London 7 10  0 

Hoops  „ 6 6 0 

Nail-rods  „ 6 16  0 

Coppbr — 

British  cake  and  ingot  ton  41  10  0 

Best  selected  46  10  0 

Sheets,  strong 63  0 0 

,,  India 0 0 0 

Australian  47  0 0 

Chili,  bars  42  10  0 

Ybllow  Mktal lb.  0 0 4} 

Lead  -Pig,  Spanish 13  2 6 

English,  common  brands 13  15  0 

Sheet,  English  14  7 6 

8pbi.tbb— 

Silesian,  special  ton  14  15  0 

Ordinary  brands  14  10  0 

Tin — 

Banca  ton  0 0 0 

Billiton 0 0 0 

Straits  93  5 0 

Australian  93  7 6 

English  ingots 97  0 0 


0 0 (( 

6 0 «i 

4 10  (( 

7 0 (( 

9 0 (I 

7 6 (I 

7 0 <( 


47  10  til 
0 0 It 
0 0 <i 
0 0 1 
42  17  l 
0 0 li 
0 0 t 
0 0 ( 

14  10  (1 

15  0 ( 
14  15  l 

0 0 l 
0 0 ' 
94  0 ' 
91  0 < 
0 0 I 


English  sheet 


.ton  17  0 0 17  15  G 


OILS. 


Linseed  ton  20  10 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  29  0 

Ceylon  26  0 

Copra 0 0 

! Palin,  Lagos  35  0 

Palm-not  Kernel  23  10 

Rapeseed,  English  pale 23  5 

,,  brown  21  15 

Cottonseed,  refined  17  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine 26  0 

Lubricating,  U.8 6 0 

„ Refined  8 0 

Turpb.vtinb— 

American,  in  casks cwt.  1 9 

Tab — Stockholm barrel  0 19 

Archangel 0 12 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 


20  17  0 
29  10  i) 
0 0 i 
0 0 i 
0 0 i 

0 0 i 
23  10  i: 

0 0 ' 
18  10  ' 
40  0 i 
10  0 1 
13  0 

1 10 
0 19 
C 12 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


loval  of  Dust  

7 Contracts  

:tion  of  Sanatorium  

halte  Footway  Pavements  

>d  Pavement  

(ding  Materials  and  Tools 

:tion  of  Four  Houses 

rntey  Granite 

>d  Pavement 

iage  Timber 

oraee  Works  

er  Bridge  —Contract  No.  1 

itions  to  Girton  College,  Cambridge  

irgemeut  of  Post-Office 

ting  and  Ventilating,  Fittings,  4c 

k and  Pipe  Sewers,  aDd  Paving 

bur-street  East  Extension  

'ks,  Repairs,  and  Materials 

pting  Premises  for  Police  purposes 

i Villa  Residences,  Sutton  

ere,  Paving,  Kerbing,  4c 

•ks  and  Materials  

ailing,  Kerbing,  Tar  Paving,  4c 

e Bridge,  4c 

•©r’s  H0Q8O,  Four  Cottages,  Ac.,  Thorpe 

oiture  and  Fittings 

ten  Granite,  Flints,  4c 

' Bridge,  Battersea  

;rage  Works  

ks.  Repairs,  anil  Materials 

:tion  of  Church,  Longridge 

erworks  

ks  and  Materials  

and  Buildings,  Newbury,  Berks 

:tion  of  Houses,  Finchley  and  Peekeam 


By  whom  required. 


Vestry  of  St.  Giles, 

Camberwell 

Admiralty  

Kent  County  Asylum ... 

Com.  of  Sewers. ’ 

do. 

Com.  of  Prisons  

Croydon  Union „.... 

Folkestone  Cor 

Great  Western  Ry.  Co. 
{Colne  and  Marsden  L.  B 
Bridge  House  Est.  Com. 

Com.  of  II .M.  Works... 
LoDgton  Town  Council 
Toxtcth  Park  Local  Bd. 

Com.  of  Sewers 

War  Department  

Metro.  Police  Diet 

Beckenham  Local  Board 
Finchley  i/ocnl  Board... 
Barking  Town  Loci  Bd. 
Sheffield  Corporation... 

Admiralty  

Birkenhead  Corporation 
Wimbledon  Local  Brd. 
Met.  Bourd  of  W'orks 
Hereford  Town  Council 
War  Department 

W.  Glo’stershre  Wtrwks 
War  Department  ... 
Oddfellows.. 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


Official  

do. 

F.  W.  Ruck  

Official  

do. 

do. 

Morris  & Thompson 

Official  

A.  W.  Conquest  

Official  

II.  Bancroft  

J W . Barry 

A.  Waterhouse 

Official  

J.  W.  Wurdle  

Official  

do. 

do. 

A.  R.  Stenning 

G.  B.  Carlton  

G.  W.  Brumell 

C.  J.  Dawson  

R.  Davidson  

Official  

C.  O.  Ellison  & Son  ... 
Official  

do. 

J.  Parker  

Official  

Longworth  & Gardner 

Official  

do. 


J.  B.  Wotton 


March  23rd 
March  23  to  30 
March  26th 


do. 

do. 

do. 

March  30th 
March  31st 
April  1st 
do. 

April  2nd 
do. 

April  3rd 
April  5th 
do. 
do. 

April  7th 
April  8th 
April  9th 
April  10th 
April  13th 
April  16  th 
April  19th 
Not  stated 
do. 
do. 
do. 


xrvm 

xxviii 

xviii. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


luty  Executive  Engineer 

list  ant  Surveyors 

ireyor  and  Valuer 


By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Bombay  Municipality... 

800  Rupees  Monthly 

March  23rd 
March  29th 
April  6th 

xvL 

xvi. 

Hendon  Union 

do. 

TENDERS. 

[lATTERSEA.— For  Dispensary  and  Relief  Station  ... 
qLatchmere-road,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the 
itidsworth  and  Clapham  Union.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Aid- 
j-klo,  architect,  East  India-a venue,  Leadenhall-etreet, 
1,  Quantities  by  Messrs.  Young  & Bro 


■John  T.  Chappell  . 

■George  Stephenson  

■Holloway  Bros 

W.  J.  Hack  

1A.  4 E.  Braid 

(!A.  G.  Alford  

I(G.  Howard 

A.  M.  Deacon  & Co 

F.  Higgs 

nThom-ts  Gregory  & Co  .... 

liF.  R.  Turtle  ...’ 

Jame-  Holloway  

(Jlurtle  & Appleton 

W.  Hammond  

aKirk  & Randall 

|J.  O.  Richardson  

A’.  Johnson. 

tlohn  Newton 

Khomaa  Grant 

Marris  & Wardrop 

IrWyatt  &C. o.  (accepted).. 


..£3.960  0 
3,954  0 
3,877  0 
3,784  0 
3,775  0 


3,679  0 
3,619  0 
3,600  0 
3,695  0 
3,666  0 
3,636  0 
3,486  0 
3,400  0 
3,295  0 
3,273  0 
3,273  0 
3,269  0 1 


tIGHTON. — For  widening  the  King’s-road,  from 
site  the  Grand  Hotel  to  near  the  entrance  of  the 
i l Aquarium.  Mr.  P.  C.  Lockwood,  Borough  Sur- 
pr.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Nunn: — 

ffitanbridgo,  Broadwater  £27.612  0 0 

jknscoinbe,  Brighton 26,100  0 0 

Peters,  Horsham 21,160  P 0 

riowleiu  4 Co.,  London  23,264  0 0 

(Harrison,  Brighton  22,600  0 0 

: Marsha.!,  Brighton 21,000  0 0 

lirk  A Randall,  Woolwich 2", 911  0 0 

ilayter,  Landport  20,824  0 0 

pJhappell,  Pimlico  20,818  0 0 

ludson,  Kearley,  & Co.,  Brighton  . 19, *00  0 0 

tiOickinson,  Loughborough  Junction  19,714  0 0 

Bjieynolds  & Son,  Brighton  19,647  0 0 

Oheesman  & Co.,  Brighton 18,880  0 0 

Oeacon  & Co.,  Norwood  17,90)  0 0 

jtiongley,  Crawley  17,784  0 0 

I0MLEY  (Kent). — For  works  of  street  improvement, 
he  Bromley  Local  Board.  Mr.  Hugh  S.  Cregeen 
iyor 

I Limalone  Tar  Pavement.  Per  yd.  euper. 

).  A.  Green  & Co 2s.  9d. 

V.  E.  Constable t yt 

l.  C.  W.  Hobman  Si  Co.  (accepted)  2 6 

’<  hn  Mowlem  & Co. 2 6 

V.  H.  Bensted  & Son 2 4^ 

lent  and  Sussex  Tar  Paving  Company  2 3J 

: earthing.  Lorrimer,  & Co 2 3 

. G.  B.  Marshall  2 2 

OMPTON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  171, 
md  175,  Fulham-road,  aud  building  seven  residences 
* rear,  for  Mrs.  Hancocks.  Mr.  VV.  Nicol,  architect, 
m-road.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

, £6,145  0 0 

.•”al1  5,945  0 0 

V fS,  6,700  0 0 

I regory  6,420  0 0 

••nLer  & Son  6,266  0 0 

ullby  & Gavfo rd  . . 5 »0  0 0 

. J.  Jerrard  (accepted)  6,204  0 0 


CHADWELL  IIEATH  (Essex). — For  pair  of  semi- 
detached villas  at  Chadwell  Heath,  Essex,  for  Mr.  Pavse. 
Mr.  N.  P.  Taylor,  architect,  St.'alford  — 


Northwood,  Leytonstone  . 

Buckle,  Stratford 

Barnes,  Ilford  

Death,  Chadwell  Heath 

Gregar,  Stratford 

Arber,  Leytonstone 

Searles,  Leytonstone  

Baiter,  Stratford  (withdrawn).. 


..£1,825  0 
..  1,760  0 
..  1,730  0 
..  1,695  0 
. 1,647  0 
..  1,633  0 
. 1,62)  0 
,.  1,397  0 


COLCHESTER  -For  a 
Clarke,  Colchester.  Mr.  J 
G.  Bowles  

G.  Lee 

H.  Ambrose  

C.  Shepherd  

A.  Chambers 

C.  H.  Aldridge 

E.  Eade  ..." 

G.  Dobson 

[All  of  Colchester  j 


.ir  of  cottages.  Mr. 
Goodey,  architect : — 
£382  0 0 


339  0 
332  0 
299  0 


COLCHESTER. — For  the  erection  of  a warehouse,  4 c 
for  Messrs.  Francis  & Co.  Mr.  J.  F.  Goodey,  arobi- 
tect : — 

G.  Dobson  

Everett  & 8ons 

G.  Lee 

E.  Eade  

A.  Chambers .’ 

C.  H.  Aldridge  

A.  Di6S 

fAll  of  Colchester.] 


..  £588  0 
,.  650  0 
..  616  0 


600  0 


EPPING. — For  new  roads  and  sewers  on  the  Kendal 
Lodge  Estate,  Epping,  for  Mr.  F.  D.  Dixon-HartlaDd, 
M.P.  Mr.  Fred.  C.  Kettle,  surveyor.  Quantities  by 
m-  S.  B.  Wilson  J 

No.  1.  No.  2.  Total 

Keeble  £1,549  0 0 ...  1,789  0 0 ...  3,338  ( 

French  1,436  13  6 ...  1,686  10  6 ...  3,122  5 

Felton  1,239  0 0 ...  1,621  0 0 ...  2,860  ( 

Dunmore 1,224  0 0 ...  1,584  0 0 ...  2,805  ( 

Fizzey  1,193  0 0 ...  1,410  0 0 ...  2,603  C 

Ossenton  1,174  0 0 ...  1,318  0 0 . 2,492  ( 

Adams* 998  0 0 ...  1,099  0 0 ...  2,097  ( 

* Accepted. 


HAMMERSMITH. — For  new  depot  for  Messrs.  Carter, 
Paterson,  & Co.,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Win. 
Eve : — 

Holland  £4,173  0 0 

Adamson  & Sons  4 1.93  0 0 

Mowlem  & Co 4,063  0 0 

Perry  & Co 4,019  0 0 

Brass  & Son  3,900  0 0 

E\ton  3,962  0 0 

Downs 3,910  0 0 

Higgs  3,660  0 0 

Morter 3,660  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop,  Limehouse*  3,613  0 0 

* Accepted. 


HEREFORD. — For  alterations  and  shops,  for  Mr.  A. 
. E.  Boulton.  Mr.  W.  W.  Robinson,  architect,  Here- 
ford : — 

W.  Bowers  & Co £595  0 0 

Bearan  & Hodges 645  0 0 

T.  Lewis,  Hereford  (accepted)  630  0 0 


ISLINGTON. — For  additions  and  alterations  to  the 
Workhouse  School,  Hornsey-road,  for  the  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  of  St.  Mary,  Islington.  Mr.  W.  8mith,  archi- 
J. Langhsm,  Eden-grove  £1,144  0 0 

J-  Hirst,  Finchley  1,060  0 0 

A.  4 E.  Braid.  Chelsea  997  0 0 

W.  Uewett,  Sus8ex-road 971  0 0 

E.  Green,  Uniou-square 945  0 0 

J.  Webb,  Stratford 925  0 0 

Clarke  Bros.,  Blackstock-road 898  0 0 

Mattock  Bros.,  Isledon-road  593  0 0 

W.  O.  Larke  4 8on,  City  869  0 0 

J.  Stainer  & Son,  Great 'Dover-street  877  0 0 

Ward  & Lamble,  Hornsey-street 865  0 0 

G.  J envey,  Camberwell  863  0 O 

Hack,  Poplar 800  0 0 

C.  Killingback,  Camden-town  800  0 O 

P.  H.  Dawes,  Oxford-street  799  0 0 

W.  J.  Davenport,  Clapton 780  0 O 

Norris  & Luke.  Grovedale-road  778  0 0 

E.  J.  Collins,  Kingsland 775  0 0 

Dearing  & Son,  Islington  (accepted)  760  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson,  Peekham 710  0 0 

W.  Stiling,  Clapham  699  15  0 

A.  TaylorrCambridge-heath-road  ...  685  0 0 


LEYTONSTONE. — For  alterations  and  additions  to 
Bielinda  House,  Wallwood-road,  Leytonstone  for  Mr.  J. 

Taylor.  Mr.  J.  N.  Horsfleld,  Surbitou-hill,  architect : 

£3ee  0 0 

Arbour  316  0 0 

W ardle  336  0 0 

Caines  336  0 0 

Nicholls,  Leytonstone  (accepted)  320  0 0 


LONDON. — For  a block  of  buildings  proposed  to  b& 
erected  on  the  east  side  of  Queen-street,  from  Cheapside 
southwards  (foundations  and  superstructure).  Quantities 
supplied  by  Mr.  F.  Thomson.  Mr.  H.  H.  Bridgman,  archi- 
tect ’ 

Killby  & Gayford,  Worship-street...  £14,813  0 0 

T.  Chappell,  Pimlico 14,710  0 0 

Wall  & Co.,  Kentiah-town  14,491  0 0 

E.  Lawrance  & Sons,  City-road  14,324  0 0 

T.  Boyce,  Bloomsbury 13,953  0 0 

W.  Scrivener  & Co.,  Regent’s  Park  13,944  0 O 

Higgs  & Hill,  Lambeth 13,738  0 0 

Patman  & Fotheringham,  Theo- 

bald’s-road  13,296  0 0 

J.  R.  Hunt,  Bow-common  ■ 13,024  0 0 

Perry  & Co.,  Bow 13,077  0 O 

M.  Gentry,  Wormwood-street 12,950  0 0 

W.  Sharrnur,  Clapton  12,926  0 O 

Mowlem  & Co.,  Westminster 12,925  0 O 

J.  Morter.  Stratford  12,814  0 O 

Ashby  & Horner,  Aldgatc  12,745  0 0 

Colls  & Sons,  Moorgate-street  12.700  0 O 

Kirk  4 Randall,  Woolwich 12.6f0  0 0 

W.  Brass  & Sons,  Old-street  12,270  0 0 

M.  Manley,  Regent's  Park 12,100  0 0 

B.  E.  Nightingale,  Albert  Embank- 
ment   12,056  0 0 

E.  Toms,  Camden-town  11,862  0 0 

8.  R.  Lamble,  Kentiah-town  11,418  0 0 


LONDON.— For  additional  stabling,  4c.,  at  The  Corn- 
wallis, Old  Ford,  for  the  London  General  Omnibus  Com- 
pany, Limited,  under  the  snperintendence  of  Mr.  G.  T. 

I.anbam.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton  : 

Manley  £765  0 0 

North  Bros 765  0 0 

Billing 749  16  0 

Jackson  4 Todd  747  0 0 

Haynes  70O  0 0 

Walker  697  0 0 

Richens  & Mount 680  0 0 

Garrud 657  0 0 

Hack  647  0 0 

Hunt  699  0 0 

Parker  (accepted)  £89  0 0 


LONDON.— For  sundry  repairs,  and  for  varnishing  the- 
external  graining  of  the  houses  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers* * 
Asylum,  Asylum-road,  Old  Kent-road,  S.E.  Mr.  W.  F. 
Potter,  architect.  Quantities  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  R- 
Griffiths,  Bank  Chambers,  Tooley-street : — 

W.  Wells,  Paddington  £194  0 0 

S.  Hayworth  & Sons,  Kingsland 193  0 0 

W.  Wythe,  Dalston  168  6 0 

J.  Walker,  Poplar  (accepted)  143  0 0 


LONDON. — For  additional  stabling,  &c.,  at  Kilburn- 
lane,  Kensal-green,  for  the  London  General  Omnibus- 
Company,  Limited,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G. 

T.  Lanham.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Bolton  : — 

Roberts  £1,268  0 0 

Walker 1,182  0 0 

Jackson  4 Todd 1,1C0  0 0 

Stirling  1,099  16  0 

Pain  Bros  1,012  0 0 

Richens  4 Mount 967  0 0 

Manley 926  0 0 

Hack  897  0 0 

Garrud 875  0 0 

Tomms 837  0 0 

Hunt 824  0 0 

Parker 823  0 0 

naynos  (accepted)  800  0 0 


LONDON. — For  pewterer’s  work  and  counter  at  the- 
Jolly  Butchers  Tavern,  Old-street,  St.  Luke's,  for  Mr. 
J.  W.  Galton.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock,  architect  -. — 

T.  Heath  (accepted)  £210  0 0 


LONDON. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  34, 
Great  Titchfield-street,  W.,  for  Mr.  Avory.  Mr.  J. 
Miller,  architect,  Margaret-street : — 

Oldry  £1,387  0 0 

Adams  1,295  0 0 

Spencer  4 Co 1,150  0 0 

E.  Fairchild  & Cc.  (accepted)  1,145  0 0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  to  the  Foresters’  Music- 
hall,  Cambridge-road,  for  Mr.  J.  L.  Graydon.  Mr.  E, 
Clark,  architect.  Quantities  supplied : — 

J.  O.  RichardsoD,  Peekham*  £698  0 0 

* Accepted. 
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TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


“ THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  re 
la  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  ___ 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  N 
Zealand,  26s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon.  4c.  30a  t 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRIXli 
Publisher,  No.  16,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


LONDON. — For  additional  s'ablings,  &c.,  to  8tudley 
House,  (>oldhawk-road,  W.,  for  Mr.  Fred.  O.  Tautz.  Mr. 
Cba«.  J.  Glad  man,  architect : 

Kichens  A Mount £612  0 0 

Dove  Bros 676  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  

Tho*.  Nve 

Joseph  Dorey  

Falkner  


613  0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  at  Nos.  16  and  17,  Worm- 
wood-street, for  Messrs.  Croat  A Co.  Mr.  Fred.  C. 
Kettle,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  8.  B.  Wilson  — 

First  Estimates. 

Brass  A Son  £667  0 0 

Mark  Patrick  A Son  675  0 0 

J.  Godfrey  A Son 638  0 0 

J.  Harvey  611  13  6 

Amended  Estimates. 

J.  Harvey  436  0 0 

J.  Godfrey  A Son  (accepted)  431  0 0 

NOTTING-HILL. — For  bnilding  a steam  laundry  at 
Notting-hill.  Mr.  Josiah  Houle,  architect,  Guildford- 
etreet,  Russell-square  : — 

T.  Wontner  Smith  A Son  £3,189  0 0 

Maoey  A Sons  3,106  0 0 

C.  F.  Kearley 3,097  0 0 

Spencer  A Co 3,0<0  0 0 

Outhwaire  A 8on  2,973  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  2,973  0 0 

Amended  Tenders. 

Outhwaite  A Son 2,913  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  2,938  0 0 

Machinery  and  Laundry  Fittings. 

Bradford  A Co 1,961  0 0 

OXFORD. — For  the  supply  and  erection  of  iron 
Gothic  roof,  and  columns  and  galleries,  Ac.,  for  the 
Anthropological  Museum,  Oxford: — 

Gardner,  Anderson,  A Clarke  £1,047  0 0 


RAMSGATE. — For  certain  alterations  to  fixtures  and 


9hot>-front,  at  No.  49,  High-street,  Ramsgate,  for  1 


W.  H.  Port 

B.  J.  Cowell 

H.  Miller  

W.  W.  Martin 

J.  Elgar  (accepted)... 


110  0 0 


SILLOTH. — For  the  supply  and  erection  of  the  whole 
of  the  cast-iron  columns  and  other  cast-iron  work,  for  new 
grain  warehouse,  for  the  North  British  Railway  Company 

Gardner,  Anderson,  A Clarke  £1,006  0 0 


STAINES. — For  alterations  to  Mr.  Cox's  shop,  High- 
street.  Mr.  Ralph  Fitt,  architect,  Staines: — 


Baker,  Staines  (accepted) £200  0 0 


STRATFORD.— For  works  in  connexion  with  new 
counting-house,  Broadway,  Stratford,  for  Mr.  J.  R, 
Roberts.  Mr.  J.  Kingwell  Cole,  architect.  Messrs. 
Battam  A Co.,  surveyors.  Mount-street,  Grosvenor- 
square  : — 

G.  J.  Hosking,  Cpton-laoe  

Williams  A Son.  ThornhiU-square. 

Maoey  A Sons,  Strand  

Wall  Bros.,  Kentish. town 

J.  Morter,  Stratford  

Palmer  A Co.,  Old  Gravei-laue  .... 


..£765  0 0 
..  757  0 0 
..  C96  0 0 
,.  626  0 0 
..  59)  0 0 
..  645  0 0 


WALTHAM  ST.  LAWRENCE.— For  alterations  and 
additions  to  The  Grange,  Waltham  St.  Lawrence,  for  Mr. 
H.  Frauklyn.  Messrs.  Cooper  A Sons,  architects.  Maiden- 
head : — 

C.  W.  Cox £565  0 0 

Hann  ft  Co.,  Windsor  419  0 0 

8ilver  A Sons,  Maidenhead  417  0 0 

Bottrill,  Reading 416  10  0 

Hargetts,  Reading  389  0 0 

WEST  WICKHAM  (Kent)  .—For  the  completion  of 
two  shops  at  West  Wickham,  Kent.  Mr.  G.  St.  Pierre 
Harris,  architect,  Basinghall  - street.  Messrs.  Baxter, 
Payne,  A Lepper,  surveyors  : — 

C'rossley £139  0 0 

Lay  136  0 0 

Taylor  A Son 


WE8T  WICKHAM  (Kent).— For  the  completion  of 
houses  at  West  Wickham,  Kent.  Mr.  G.  St.  Pierre 
-ris,  architect.  Messrs.  Baxter,  Payne,  A Lepper, 


surveyors  : — 

Jones  £391 

Taylor  A Son 291 


WEYBRIDGE.— For  proposed  residence  and  stables  at 
hi:.  George  Hills,  Weybridge,  for  Miss  Milligan.  Mr. 
G.  A.  Wright,  architect,  Westminster-chambers  : — 

Brown,  Weybridge  £4,281  8 8 

Adkins,  8uroiton  4,‘-77  16  0 

Holloway,  Bat'ersea  4,004  0 0 

Ward.  Portsmouth 3.912  0 0 

Bottrill,  Beading  3,860 

Woods,  Weybridge..  3,625 
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Box  Ground, 

Combo  Down, 
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fee  Reconstruction  and.  Sanitation  of  Central 

London. 


HEN  a certain  emi 
nent  historian  was 
inditing  the  open 
ing  chapters  of  his 
projected  work,  he 
was  disturbed,  it  is 
said,  by  a street 
row  under  his  win 
dows,  the  merits  of 
which  he  could  by 


> ingenuity  of  questioning  discover.  And 
p inability  to  determine  the  rights  of  a 
■.arrel  which  happened  under  his  own  obser- 
ition  not  unnaturally  disheartened  him  in 
$ task  of  unriddling  the  quarrels  of  all  the 
kid  ; for  history,  as  it  was  then  understood 
.is  little  else  than  a record  of  quarrels. 

;We  have  just  now  at  our  doors  an  oppor- 
iiity  of  improving  Whitehall,  for  which  all 
ings  are  ripe,  about  the  importance  of  which 
j are  assured,  and  which,  once  neglected,  will 
'rer,  in  all  human  probability,  recur.  If  we 
hnot  bring  ourselves  to  spend  a few  hundred 
lusand  pounds  in  so  desirable  a work,  what 
mce  is  there  of  our  spending  a few  hundred 
llions  on  the  reconstruction  of  Central 
adon,  the  need  of  which  is  not  so  pressing, 

| merits  of  which  are  not  so  obvious,  while 
attendant  difficulties  are  incomparably 
ater  ? “ A question  not  to  be  asked.”  And 
there  is  but  little  or  no  chance  of  our  em- 
king  upon  a scheme  of  such  unexampled 
unwieldy  magnitude,  what  good  is  to  be 
ed  for  from  its  serious  discussion  ? 

•.nd  yet  such  a project  has  recently  occu- 
1 many  minds,  and  that  which  must,  we 
pose,  be  accepted  as  the  result  of  the  best 
,ight  upon  the  subject,  has  been  embodied 
j volume  of  selected  essays,*  prepared  in 
onse  to  the  offer  of  a large  money  prize. 

P three  essays  out  of  the  twenty-seven 
ived  have  been  printed,  and  these  are 
iously  illustrated  by  plans  and  sketches, 
subject  divides  itself  into  three  parts, — 

>t  alignment,  thereconstruction  of  destroyed 
icts,  and  the  best  manner  of  re-housing  the 
assessed  poor.  And  each  section  falls 
ier  into  two  main  divisions, — What  it 
: well  to  do  ? And  by  what  means  it  is 
| accomplished  ? Each  part  of  the  subject 
eset  by  special  difficulties  of  varying 
ees  of  intensity.  It  is  easy  to  take  a 
ton  Ordnance  map  of  London  and  lay 
1 uP°a  an7  number  of  desirable  routes 
'Sed  for  facility  of  intercommunication  and 


tion8  of  CenS6!*  AiigBme5t'  ^construction,  and 

““  ^ or 


conducive  to  architectural  magnificence.  It 

is  easy  also  to  clear  away  in  imagination  the 
congested  centres  of  the  great  city,  marking 
them  out  by  washes  of  colour,  and  re-arranging 
their  surfaces  iu  symmetrically- figured  build° 
ing  blocks,  with  open  spaces  and  breathing- 
grounds,  and  all  sorts  of  pleasant  ameliora- 
tions. But  it  is  difficult  to  determine  with 
any  approach  to  certainty  what  description 
of  new  budding  shad  most  suitably  replace 
the  old  as  being  really  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  poor ; and  more  difficult  stdl 
to  devise  a financial  scheme  by  which  opera- 
tions on  such  a scale  can  be  conducted 
with  a reasonable  prospect  of  commercial 
success,  the  only  sure  basis.  The  promoters 
of  the  scheme  start  with  the  postulate  that 
property  must  steadily  increase  in  value  in- 
definitely where  the  population  is  constantly 
growing  and  the  occupied  area  is  fixed,  and 
that  future  value  so  assured  may  be  discounted 
for  present  purposes.  No  very  close  estimates 
are  given,  nor  are  they  possible  without  such 
preliminary  valuations  of  the  districts  to  be 
dealt  with  as  would  involve  a very  large  outlay 
of  capital.  It  is  proposed  that  the  huge  work 
shad  be  undertaken  in  sections,  with  the  sanction 
of  a special  Act  of  Parliament,  by  a company 
or  trust  having  some  such  title  as  “ The  Con- 
solidated Central  London  Reconstruction  Com- 
pany » (which  sounds  to  our  ears  a little  too 
much  like  the  sort  of  institution  which  we 
meet  with  in  the  works  of  Charles  Dickens), 
subscribed  by  capitalists  in  shares  of  from 
1,000Z.  to  10,OOOZ.  each,  and  guaranteed  in  part 
by  the  hypothecation  of  the  coal  and  wine 
duties,  and  in  part  by  a charge  upon  the  local 
rates.  The  works  would  be  carried  out  by 
contractors  selected  by  competition,  and  under 
the  direction  of  a special  Works  department 
composed  of  a staff  of  solicitors,  architects, 
engineers,  and  surveyors.  The  essayists  con- 
fess themselves  appalled  at  the  extent  of  the 
operations  involved,  which  would  demand  an 
outlay  equal  in  amount  to  the  whole  of  the 
National  Debt  Mr.  Westgarth  endorses  then- 
verdict  as  to  its  impracticability,  but  thinks 
that  what  cannot  be  undertaken  in  whole  may 
still  be  accomplished  in  part.  This  is,  in  fact, 
what  is  being  done  by  private  enterprise,  by 
philanthropic  effort,  and  by  the  public  bodies 
charged  with  these  special  duties. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have 
undertaken,  upon  a comparatively  limited  scale, 
similar  works  to  those  proposed  to  be  entrusted 
to  this  imaginary  department.  They  have  laid 
out  new  streets,  and  cleared  away  old  neigh- 
bourhoods. They  have  created  superior  front- 
ages, and  let  the  abutting  plots  on  building 
leases  ; and  they  have,  as  it  appears  to  one  of 
the  essayists  more  critical  than  his  fellows,  done 
all  this  unwisely,  and  not  too  well.  What 


security  have  we  that  where  the  Board  has 
failed  the  company  would  succeed,  or  that 
they  would  do  well  in  the  future  what  their 
predecessors  have  done  ill  in  the  past  ? That 
with  ampler  powers  and  a wider  discretion, 
they  will  achieve  more  fortunate  results? 
None.  The  larger  the  scheme  the  greater  the 
opportunities  of  error,  and  the  more  wide- 
spread the  possible  disaster. 

The  facts  as  to  the  present  condition  of 
Central  London  adduced  by  the  essayists  are 
sadly  interesting;  but  they  are  not  new. 
London  is  overcrowded  : its  thoroughfares  are 
yearly  growing  less  and  less  equal  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  periodic  ebb  and  flow  of  the  vast 
human  tide  which  courses  through  them.  The 
dwellings  of  the  very  poor  are  as  bad  as  they 
can  be,— a scandal  to  a Christian  State.  We 
have  preached  from  these  texts  for  half  a 
century,  and  have  lost  no  opportunity  of 
enforcing  their  lessons. 

It  is,  in  fact,  on  the  social  and  economic  side 
of  the  great  problem  to  which  the  essayists 
have  addressed  themselves  that  the  real  diffi- 
culty lies.  Consider  for  a moment,  and  by 
way  of  example,  the  condition  of  the  poor 
sempstresses  of  the  East  end  of  London,  num- 
bering a quarter  of  a million  souls,  recruited 
annually  from  our  rural  population.  While 
every  other  form  of  labour  has  been  receiving 
an  enlarged  remuneration  theirs  has  fallen. 
Their  position  is  sensibly  worse  than  it  was 
when  Hood’s  piteous  “song”  stung  the  public 
conscience  into  transient  remorse.  By  working 
fifteen  hours,— when  they  are  so  “fortunate” 
as  to  obtain  continuous  work,— they  can  earn 
a shilling  ! And  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
no  improvement  in  this  respect  is  to  be  so 
much  as  hoped  for.  They  live  in  lonely  garrets 
and  die  of  broken  hearts,  or  they  seek  in  shame 
the  means  of  existence  which  their  utmost  efforts 
cannot  honestly  procure.  How  is  it  proposed  to 
deal  with  the  case  of  such  a class  as  this  ? It 
is  proposed  to  erect  vast  piles  of  buildings  in 
which  these  poor  women  can  live  as  it  were  in 
communities,  — under  the  administration  of 
capable  managers, —that  they  shall  occupy  ceU- 
hke  apartments  surrounding  a common  dining- 
hall.  The  suggestion  of  a “ reading-room  ” for 
those  weary  eyes  reads  like  mockery.  It  is 
calculated  that  by  wise  management,  a rigorous 
economy  in  all  things, — warming  the  building 
by  hot  water  and  regulating  the  dietary  upon 
scientific  principles,— it  may  be  possible  for 
each  poor  needlewoman  to  obtain  lodging,  food, 
light,  and  warmth,  for  4s.  6d.  per  week,  leaving 
Is.  6d.  for  clothing  and  sundries,  always 
assuming  that  she  is  fully  employed  and  never 
ill.  It  is  almost  certain  that  such  a scheme 
would  break  down  from  a hundred  causes,  and 
that  an  existence  so  conditioned  would  not 
resist  the  temptations  of  a great  city,  the 
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attractions  of  tile  glittering  street,  and  the  bright 

■warmth  andgaietyofthemusic-hallorgm-paiace. 

There  is  just  one  drop  of  comfort  to  be 
sucked  out  of  these  essays.  One  of  them  gives 
a useful  table  of  the  proportion  of  open  spaces 
to  the  population  in  European  and  American 
towns,  and  shows  that  London  is  not  the  worst 
off  in  this  regard.  Thus,  while  Paris  has 


BUILDINGS  ENTITLED  TO  LIGHT 
WITHIN  THE  PRESCRIPTION  ACT. 


HE  question  as  to  what  erections  can 
be  the  subject  matter  of  a claim  in 
respect  of  a right  to  light  within  the 
meaning  of  the  second  section  of  the 
Prescription  Act  (2  & 3 William  IV.,  c.  71) 


London  has  1 acre  of  open  space  to  every 
353  inhabitants.  It  is  unhappily  true  that 
where  the  population  is  most  dense  the  open 
spaces  are  most  contracted,  and  that  central 
London  has  only  1 acre  of  recreation -ground 
for  every  1,000  inhabitants,  being  but  a shade 
better  off  than  New  York.  But  in  that  city 
the  evil  is  working  its  remedy,  and  large  tracts 
are  being  purchased,  at  enormous  cost,  for  its 
better  sanitation.  Here  is  a possible  field  for 
philanthropic  effort,  the  results  of  which  can 
be  in  no  wise  doubtful.  It  is  very  doubtful 
wisdom  to  house  our  poor  in  vast  barrack-like 
structures,  which  must,  from  the  very  nature 
of  their  occupation,  deteriorate  in  a hygienic 
sense,  and  in  the  long  run  become  centres  of 
disease.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
wisdom  of  seizing  every  opportunity  of  buying 
up  less  valuable  sites  in  the  congested  districts, 
and  keeping  them,  if  possible,  free  from  build- 
ings. Even  the  jaded  needlewoman  could  some- 
times find  an  hour  to  breathe  the  purer  air 
which  such  open  spaces  would  afford,  and  to 
refresh  herself  with  the  sight  of  flowers,  and, 
may  be,  the  songs  of  birds, — sad  reminiscences 
of  the  country  life  from  which  she  was  too 
early  torn.  Something  in  this  direction  is  not 
beyond  the  power  of  organised  beneficence  ; 
it  would  not  tend  to  pauperise  the  recipients  of 
benefits  which  would  re-act  with  salutory  force 
upon  the  community  at  large  ; and  it  could 
be  carried  out  piecemeal  without  any  “staff” 
or  “ department  ” whatever. 

There  was  once,  and  once  only,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reconstructing  Central  London  on  a 
comprehensive  and  sufficient  plan,  and  the  man 
of  all  others  best  fitted  for  the  work  was  at 
hand.  That  opportunity  was  lost,  and  will 
never  return.  The  very  excellence  of  our 
modern  building  forbids  the  notion  that  a 
widely-devastating  fire  will  give  another  Wren 
the  chance  of  laying  out  the  capital  on  lines 
adequate  to  its  necessities.  Something  in  the 
right  direction  has  already  been  done,  and 
more  is  in  progress,  and  we  must  be  content 
with  the  prudent  use  of  each  opportunity  as  it 
arises,  rather  than  look  to  projects  which  break 
with  their  own  weight.  To  some  such  con- 
clusion Mr.  Westgarth  has  himself  been 
reluctantly  driven ; for  in  an  introductory 
chapter,  which  is  the  most  thoughtful  portion 
of  the  work,  he  sorrowfully  admits  that 
towards  the  housing  of  the  very  poorest 
classes, — which  was  his  chief,  and,  indeed,  his 
sole  aim, — absolutely  nothing  has  been  done 
by  these  essays.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  been 
moved  to  a consideration  of  the  subject  by  an 
ardent  sympathy  with  human  suffering,  and 
one  can  but  regret  the  insurmountable 
difficulties  which  lie  in  his  way. 


Health  Exhibition,  York. — An  important 
meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  York  on  the 
17th  inst.,  convened  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  to  con- 
sider the  arrangements  to  be  made  for  the  Sani- 
tary Congress  and  Health  Exhibition  to  be  held 
in  the  city  in  September  next  by  the  Sanitary 
Institute  of  Great  Britain.  Dr.  Alfred  Car- 
penter, Mr.  Rogers  Field,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Mr. 
Ernest  Turner,  F.R.I.B.A.,  and  Mr.  E.  White 
Wallis,  secretary,  attended  as  a deputation 
from  the  Institute,  and  spoke  of  the  satisfactory 
results  which  had  followed  the  previous  Con- 
gresses of  the  Institute.  The  building  selected 
by  the  local  committee  for  the  Exhibition  is  the 
most  suitable  that  has  ever  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Institute;  and  from  the  way 
in  which  the  preliminary  arrangements  have 
already  been  made  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Congress  and  Exhibition  in  this 
city,  in  which  so  many  successful  meetings  of 
this  kind  have  been  held,  will  have  a large  result 
in  the  progress  of  sanitary  science.  The  Con- 
gress will  commence  on  September  21st,  and  the 
Exhibition  will  remain  open  one  month. 


becomes  very  important  in  these  days,  when 
spaces  within  towns  are  of  so  much  more  value 
than  was  formerly  the  case.  Thus  it  might  be 
of  great  importance  to  obtain  as  soon  as  possible 
a right  in  respect  of  some  space  of  ground 
occupied  by  a building,  and  at  the  same  tune 
it  might  not  be  desired  to  erect  thereon  “ any 
dwelling-house  ” or  “ workshop, ■’  which  are  the 
two  words  which  appear  with  distinctness  in 
the  section  in  question.  Something,  then,  in 
order  to  gain  a statutory  right  must  be  placed 
on  the  ground,  and  it  must  fall  within  the 
category  of  “other  building,”  which  is  the 
sequel  to  “ dwelling-house  ” or  “ workshop  ” in 
the  Act  to  which  we  have  referred.  It  is 
equally  also  of  importance  that  a person  who 
is  building  on  a servient  tenement  should  be 
able  to  know  whether  he  will  obscure  the  light  of 
a “building ’’which  can  acquire  a statutory  right. 

To  know  what  erection  can  acquire  a right 
such  a person  naturally  turns  to  the  Prescrip- 
tion Act,  and  there  finds  the  words  which  we 
have  quoted.  In  regard  to  the  two  first  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  the  words  “ other  build- 
ing ” are  apt  to  be  puzzling,  since  nowhere  in 
the  Act  does  any  definition  appear  of  them. 

Before  we  attempt  to  consider  them  it  is,  in 
passing,  worth  while  to  notice  that  a house 
not  actually  complete  can  obtain  a right  to 
light.  That  was  decided,  once  for  all,  in 
Courtauld  v.  Legh  (Roscoe’s  “Digest  of  the 
Law  of  Light,”  second  edition,  p.  5),  where 
the  house  was  not  painted  or  papered,  nor  was 
it  decorated,  nor  were  the  internal  fittings 
completed.  A person  bought  it  in  this  state, 
and  after  putting  it  into  a habitable  condition 
lived  there  for  ten  years,  when  a neighbour 
obscured  his  light,  and  the  judges  decided  that 
mere  occupation  was  not  necessary  to  found  a 
statutory  right,  and  that  a house,  so  long  as  it 
is  structurally  complete,  can  obtain  the  right. 
This  was  a very  important  decision,  because  it 
affects  those  numberless  houses  which  are 
erected  by  speculative  builders,  and  which 
often  stand  empty,  and,  so  far  as  painting,  &c., 
goes,  unfinished  for  several  years.  We  confess 
that  occupation  of  premises  appears  to  us  to 
be  an  element  which  the  Legislature  might 
well  have  considered  necessary  in  order  to 
give  a dominant  tenement  the  right  to  light. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  more  curious  that  occupa- 
tion has  not  been  considered  necessary,  because 
it  has  been  held  that  the  use  of  the  premises 
may  affect  the  question  of  the  right, — that  is 
to  say,  that  if  a person  has  enjoyed  a strong 
light  for  some  rather  unusual  purpose, 
such  as  examining  jewelry  or  sampling  silk,  he 
is  entitled  to  have  this  extraordinary  amount 
unobscured.  Thus  occupation  here  directly 
affects  the  right,  whereas  in  regard  to  a right 
to  light  in  the  first  instance,  it  has  been  held 
to  be  an  immaterial  element.  This  is  one 
example  of  the  need  for  some  legislative  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  subject.  It  is  some- 
what surprising  that  the  words  “ other  build- 
ing” have  been  almost  absolutely  free  from 
litigation.  It  is  true  that  the  word  “building  ” 
has  been  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  when  a wooden  structure 
with  boarded  sides  and  a thatched  roof,  sup- 
ported by  wooden  pillars  let  into  the  ground 
with  a padlocked  door,  and  used  as  a place  for 
storing  potatoes,  was  held  to  fall  within  the 
words  “other  building,”  following  the  words 
“ house,  warehouse,  counting-house,  shop  ” in 
Section  27.  Also  the  words  have  been  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act,  but  there  they  had  to  be  construed 
strictly  in  regard  to  the  object  of  the  statute. 
It  was  left  for  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  in  the 
recent  case  of  Harris  v.  De  Pinna,  of  which 
the  full  report  will  be  found  in  the  Laiv  Times 
Reports  for  March  13th,  1886  (for  it  has  not 
yet  appeared  in  the  Law  Reports)  to  give 
an  authoritative  decision  in  the  words  of  the 
Prescription  Act.  What  the  erection  was  may 
be  best  shown  by  quoting  the  description  of  the 


judge’s  premising  that  it  was  a structure  for 

the  storage  of  timber.  “ It  has  beyond  ques- 
tion certain  elements  of  permanence  and 
stability.  There  are  large  upright  baulks  of 
timber,  and  there  are  cross-beams.  There  are 
besides  floors  ; above  that  in  some  parts,  at 
any  rate,  there  are  coverings  which  serve  as  a 
roof,  but  not  merely  as  a roof,  but  serve  for 
the  purpose  of  stacking  timber  on  the  top.  | 
These  coverings  have  a double  use, — the  pro-  ( 
tection  of  the  timber,  which  is  below  fromi 
the  effect  of  the  water,  and  also  the  use  for 
storing  other  and  additional  timber  on  the 
top.  In  this  place  the  timber  is  stacked,  is 
stored,  is  dried,  exhibited  for  sale  and  sold,' 
and  the  plaintiffs  say  that  beyond  all  question: 
light  is  a matter  of  importance  to  them.”  The 
three  sides  were  open,  and  there  were  no 
windows  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,' 
the  apertures  being  the  spaces  left  between: 
the  upright  and  the  cross  beams.  The  reasonsi 
which  induced  Mr.  Justice  Chitty  to  hold  that 
this  was  not  a building  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Prescription  Act  were,  so  to  say,  general 
considerations  of  its  character.  “Would  any 
ordinary  man,  with  a reasonable  knowledge; 
of  the  English  language,  passing  this: 
structure,  speak  of  it  as  a building  1 ” 
A question  which  he  himself  answered' 
in  the  negative.  If  he  said  it  had  been' 
a glass  structure  completely,  or  for  the 
greater  part  enclosed,  then  it  would  be  a 
building  within  the  Act.  Again,  he  asked,  was 
this  a structure  which  a reasonable  man  would; 
be  on  his  guard  against  obtaining  the  right  t< 
light,  and  this  also  he  answered  in  the  nega-. 
tive.  The  result  is  that  we  fail  to  obtain  anyi 
precise  definition  of  the  word  “ building,”  but 
we  perhaps  may  say  that  it  must  be  a permanent 
structure,  completely  enclosed,  and  one  whicli 
is,  in  ordinary  parlance,  a building.  Thesa 
elements  will  cause  the  inclusion  of  moS' 
things  in  the  shape  of  sheds,  outhouses,  and  s( 
forth  ; but  they  should  exclude  such  things  at 
the  old-fashioned  Dutch  barns,  spaces  covered 
by  galvanised  iron  roofs  supported  by  post' 
and  pillars,  and  open  at  the  sides.  Yet  ii 
every  case  it  must  be  a question  of  fact,  thougl 
from  what  has  here  been  stated  there  are  sonn 
considerations  which  clearly  assist  at  a solutiol 
of  the  question. 


NOTES. 

| HE  memorial  to  Mr.  Street,  whicli 


was  unveiled  by  the  Lord  Cham 
cellor  on  Wednesday  in  the  centra 
hall  of  the  Law  Courts,  we  cannci 


consider  as  a very  satisfactory  work  excep 
as  regards  its  general  effect  architects 
rally,  which  is  good,  and  combines  well  wit; 
the  surrounding  architectural  details.  Ad. 
miring,  as  we  do,  Mr.  Armstead’s  great  abilitie 
as  the  sculptor  of  many  fine  works,  we  cannc. 
regard  his  statue  of  the  late  architect  as  a goo; 
likeness,  nor  as  a very  happily  designed  figurr 
The  frieze  below,  representing  handicrafts  con 
nected  with  building,  is  only  partially  sue 
cessful ; the  best  figures  are  the  smith  wieldim 
his  hammer,  which  he  does  with  considerabf 
energy,  and  the  figure  of  the  architect  studyin; 
his  plan,  which  is  unfortunately  very  mua 
hidden  from  view  on  the  return  side  of  the  frieze, 
where  it  is  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the  pn 


jecting  piers  of  the  hall.  The  Lord  ChanceUe 
spoke  with  truth  and  eloquence  in  regard  t 


the  “ patient  and  loving  attention”  which  M 
Street  gave  to  his  great  building  ; we  knot 
he  attended  to  all  the  architectural  detai: 


personally  with  a minuteness  which  is  unusur 
in  the  case  of  so  large  a work  ; and  in  regar 
to  the  architectural  treatment,  he  was  ur 
questionably  very  seriously  hampered  by _tt; 
economics  of  a certain  well-remembered  bir 
Commissioner  of  Works.  Among  those  preseii 
at  the  ceremony  were  Mr.  Beresford-Hop 
M P , Mr.  Blomfield  (the  architect  for  tli 
memorial),  Mr.  Armstead,  Mr.  Pearson  bi 
John  Millais,  Mr.  G.  Godwin,  and  Mr.  Justly 
Kay,  Mr.  Justice  Grantham,  Mr.  Justly 
Chitty,  and  others. 


S soon  as  the  London  season  begins,  at;, 
. Rotten-row,  “ the  ride,  where  gaily  no; 
the  human  tide,”  as  Mr.  Arnold  has  it,  is  aU-, 
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i^ain  with  riders,  the  necessity  for  some  com- 

mnication  between  it  and  the  ride  on  the 
arth  side  of  the  Park  becomes  apparent.  The 
Peasant  mile  by  the  Bayswater  - road  is  so 
olated  from  the  southern  rides  that  the  latter 
jcome  crowded  to  excess.  It  is  true  that 
iring  the  season  a strip  of  gravel  is  laid  down 
itween  Hyde  Park  Corner  and  the  Marble 
Tch.  But  what  is  required  is  a permanent 
ie  between  these  two  points,  so  that  there 
ay  be  a continuous  ride  from  Princes-gate  to 
e north-east  corner  of  Kensington-gardens. 
11  that  is  required  is  to  make  a ride  between 
e Marble  Arch  and  Hyde  Park  Corner  similar 
that  in  front  of  the  Knightsbridge  Barracks, 
id  of  about  the  same  breadth.  This  would 
obably  necessitate  the  throwing  back  for  a 
w yards  of  the  footpath,  but  when  com- 
bed it  would  add  much  to  the  usefulness  of 
yde  Park  as  a place  for  equestrian  exercise, 
d add  to  the  gaiety  and  life  of  the  north 
;le.  If  a few  thousands  of  pounds  from  the 
jansion  House  fund  had  been  spent  on  this 
prk  it  would  have  given  work  to  many  and 
ded  to  the  value  of  Hyde  Park. 


HE  department  of  classical  antiquities  in 
the  Louvre  has  recently  received  a very 

I uable  addition, — one,  too,  which  bears  signal 
tness  to  the  important  work  done  by  the 
ole  Frangaise  established  at  Athens,  and  may 
ill  cause  the  English  archaeologist  to  sigh  for 
' day  when  the  British  Museum  may  receive 

like  additions  from  excavations  made  by 
long-looked-for  British  School  at  Athens, 
nagra  terra-cottas  have  long  fetched  almost 
wilous  prices  in  the  European  market.  About 
T6,  when  these  figures  began  to  get  scarce,  it 
:urred  to  some  ingenious  dealer  to  open  out 
(lew  source  of  profit  by  the  sale  of  terra- 
ta  figures  supposed  to  have  come  from 
hesus.  The  majority  of  these  were  whole 
partial  forgeries,  but  a few  figures  were 
ced  beyond  doubt  to  the  district  of  Myrina, 
me,  and  Pergamon.  M.  Waddington  took 
the  matter,  and  permission  was  secured  to 
ke  excavations  on  a large  scale  on  the  estate 
M.  Baltazzi,  at  Myrina,  near  Smyrna.  The 
ovations  were  begun  in  1880,  and  in 

II  the  find  was  already  a large  one.  By 
‘ courtesy  of  the  director  of  the  school, 

then  inspected  the  “find”  of  the  past 
r,  and  noted  especially  a large  number 
finely-modelled  Sirens,  bearing  traces  of 
>ur  and  some  figures  of  Eros.  According 
ihe  “ terms  of  the  excavation,  one-third  of 
discoveries  went  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
it  and  are  now  in  the  Tch i n tz  - Kiosk 
seum;  a second  third  to  the  French  School ; 
the  third  to  M.  Baltazzi,  who,  with  rare 
erosity,  has  waived  his  claim  ” in  favour  of 
i French  School.  Out  of  about  nine  hundred 
ires,  bronzes,  &c.,  which  thus  fell  to  the 
mch,  four  hundred  of  the  finest  specimens 
(e  been  sent  to  the  Louvre,  and  are  now  in 
ness  of  arrangement.  It  remains  to  say 
ftly  wherein  the  peculiar  value  of  those 
ires  consists. 


lrITH  very  few  exceptions  the  Myrina 
terra-cottas  belong  to  the  Alexandrian 
i Greco  - Roman  times  ; but  certain 
rked  general  differences  remain,  which 
der  the  Asia  Minor  terra- cottas  specially 
liable.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
t of  the  Tanagra  terra-cottas  belong 
subjects  .of  private  life,  draped  women 
.res,  sitting,  standing,  reclining  ; figures 
Inythological  import  are  rare,  nude  figures 
iedingly  so.  At  Myrina  it  is  just  the 
jrary,  mythology  predominates.  Aphro- 
!,  Eros,  the  Siren,  Nike,  Herakles  are  fre- 
at,  figures  seated  or  lying  down  are  very 
. Further,  at  Tanagra  no  one  has  been 
to  trace  any  replica  of  a well-known 
ae.  At  Myrina  several  instances  have 
i found  where  both  the  draped  (Coan)  and 
raped  (Cnidian)  Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles 
distinctly  echoed,  and  a number  of  figures 
oduce  the  Herakles  type  of  Lysippus. 
Myrina  the  artist’s  name  is  frequently  on 
basis  or  the  reverse  of  the  terra-cotta  ; 
Canagra  never.  At  Tanagra  the  figures 
lely  ever  exceed  10  in.  in  height,  at  Myrina 
' 5 are  as  high  as  3 ft.  The  Myrina  figures 


have  also  this  further  special  claim  on  our 

interest  that  frequently  they  are  arranged  in 
elaborate  groups,  which  recall,  both  in  compo- 
sition and  execution,  the  style  of  the  Pergamene 
artists.  In  a word,  the  Tanagra  figures  are  in 
style  finer ; those  of  Myrina,  both  as  to  subject 
and  connexion  with  the  history  of  art,  un- 
doubtedly more  instructive. 

7N  a paper  read  before  the  Leeds  and  York- 
-L  shire  Architectural  Society  on  the  8th  of 
this  month,  on  “ The  Neglect  of  Architecture,” 
Mr.  G.  Aitchison  drew  the  following  contrast 
between  the  Government  method  of  dealing 
with  great  architectural  works  in  the  Renais- 
sance in  Italy  and  in  the  present  day  in 
England  : — 

“In  1295  the  Florentine  Republic,  a little  city 
with  a small  territory,  and  mainly  dependent  on  its 
woollen  manufactures,  determined  to  rebuild  its 
cathedral.  Vasari  tells  us  that  the  instructions 
were  that  it  should  be  built  'so  that  for  size  and 
magnificence  nothing  more  could  be  desired  either 
for  size,  for  beauty  of  workmanship,  or  the  skill  of 
men.’  It  was  ordered  to  be  encrusted  outside  with 
polished  marble,  and  with  as  many  cornices, 
pilasters,  columns,  inlaid  work  of  leaves,  figures, 
and  other  things,  aB  we  see  at  this  day.  He  also 
tells  us,  in  the  ‘Life  of  F.  Brunelleschi,’  that  the 
republic,  by  moans  of  its  merchants  in  various 
countries,  paid  the  expenses  of  the  most  famous 
architects  of  France,  Germany,  England,  and 
Spain,  to  come  to  Florence,  in  1420,  and  give  them 
advice  on  the  method  of  doming  the  choir  of  the 
cathedral. 

England  is  not  a little  town,  with  a small  industry, 
but  is  supposed  to  be  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  ; and  is  the  centre  of  an  empire  on  which  the 
sun  never  sots.  We  have  lately  had  a competition 
for  a vast  public  building,  in  which  the  defences  of 
the  empire  are  to  be  organised.  The  instructions 
were,  that  convenience  of  arrangement  was  alone  to 
be  considered.  Any  one  might  compete,  and  Govern- 
ment promised  to  do  its  best  to  conceal  bis  folly, 
but  it  bargained  that  whoever  gained  the  competi- 
tion should  have  no  claim  to  the  ordinary  starvation 
pay,  but  should  take  a lump  sum  fer  all  present  and 
future  work.” 

The  argument  is  clenched  by  a further  contrast 
between  the  treatment  of  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
paid  1,600Z.  a year,  and  that  grudgingly,  for 
exclusive  attention  to  the  greatest  building  of 
modern  times,  worried  so  that  he  thought  of 
giving  up  the  work,  and  his  drawings  appro- 
priated without  payment,  and  the  treatment  of 
Bernini,  “ whose  whole  voyage  from  Rome  to 
Paris  was  a series  of  triumphs  ; who  was 
fairly  paid  by  Louis  XIV.  for  the  time  he  was 
in  France  and  on  his  journey  ; and  on  leaving 
was  presented  with  50.000  crowns  and  given  a 
pension  of  2,000  crowns  a year  and  500  for  his 
son.  When  he  died  and  left  400,000  crowns, 
C>ueen  Christina  remarked  on  this,  for  the 
Pope’s  benefit,  ‘Had  he  served  me,  I should 
have  been  ashamed  he  left  so  little.’  ” 


fFHE  Council  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
L Society  have  circulated  the  following 
comment  on  the  matter  of  federation  of  archi- 
tectural societies  : — 

“With  reference  to  the  circular  letter  and  sheet 
of  queries  on  the  subject  of  architectural  federa- 
tion, which  has  been  issued  by  the  Society  of 
Architects  to  all  practising  architects  throughout 
the  kingdom,  the  Council  of  the  Liverpool  Archi- 
tectural Society  think  it  right  to  remind  the 
members  of  the  Society  that  the  subject  is  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
British  Architects,  and  that  it  will  be  shortly 
dealt  with  in  their  amended  by-laws.  The  Institute 
should  alone  deal  with  this  important  subject, 
being  the  only  chartered  body  of  architects  in  the 
kingdom.” 

We  think  the  Council  of  the  Liverpool  Society 
have  taken  a very  proper  view  of  the  matter. 
We  have  received  a circular  emboding  a reso- 
lution to  much  the  same  effect  from  the 
Nottingham  Architectural  Association. 

COME  notice  of  the  important  work  begun 
kJ  last  year,  and  still  in  process,  at  Orvieto, 
has  appeared  in  the  Roman  Notizie  d.  Sccnd 
(1885,  p.  33),  but  we  have  deferred  our  account 
of  the  discoveries  until  a personal  inspection 
of  the  treasure-trove  was  possible.  The  exca- 
vations have  been  carried  on  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock  on  which  Orvieto  stands,  in  the  necropolis 
known  as  Cannicella,  and  a structure  has  been 
laid  bare  which  Sig.  Gamurrini,  who  reports 
the  excavations,  thinks  may  be  dated  at  the 


end  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  third 
century  B.C.  The  tombs  of  the  necropolis 
were,  he  thinks,  already  built  when  the 
Etruscans  raised  a wall  to  support,  as  it 
seems,  the  ground  immediately  above,  and 
built  a sanctuary,  where  they  established  the 
cult  of  Venus  Primigenia,  a goddess  whose 
worship  must  have  been  similar  to  that  of 
Astarte.  This  sanctuary  was  decorated  with 
terra-cotta  reliefs  and  statuettes.  It  was  pro- 
bably destroyed  in  the  siege  of  Volsinii 
(Orvieto)  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  264.  This 
date  is  borne  out  by  the  character  of  the 
architectural  and  sculptural  remains.  Happily, 
also,  some  coins  have  been  discovered,  all 
dating  previously  to  B.C.  264.  By  the  kind- 
ness of  Sig.  Mancini,  who  now  superintends 
the  work,  we  were  able  to  inspect  the  large 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  “ roba  ” yielded  by 
the  sanctuary  and  neighbouring  tombs.  We 
did  so  the  more  gladly  because  the  objects 
found  are  already  on  sale  ; a few  months,  or 
even  a few  weeks,  will  see  them  scattered  to 
the  four  winds  of  Europe.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  the  painted  vases  discovered 
was  a jielike,  with  a representation  of  the 
slaying  of  Astyanax  by  Neoptolemos.  The 
vase  is,  unhappily,  in  a ruinous  condition,  but 
Signor  Mancini  expressed  the  hope  that  many 
of  the  missing  fragments  might  be  found  by 
further  search.  On  the  obverse  side  we  have 
the  usual  type  of  the  warrior  hurling  the  child 
against  the  altar,  but  to  the  altar  there  clings, 
not,  as  usual,  the  white-haired  Priam,  but  a 
bearded,  middle-aged  man.  The  scene  is 
extended  to  the  reverse  of  the  vase.  On  it  are 
depicted  a white-haired  man  running  towards 
the  scene  of  the  slaughter,  behind  him  an 
altar,  and,  on  the  other  side  of  it,  a woman 
clutching  her  hair  in  desperation.  It  will  be 
seen  that  a familiar  type  is  treated  after  a 
somewhat  unconventional  fashion.  Next  in 
interest  we  may  mention  a small  black- 
figured  cylix  with  a very  delicate  finely- 
drawn  representation  of  a man  hunting 
hare.  The  hare  - hunt  is  such  an  im- 
portant archaic  type  that  every  new  instance 
is  of  value.  In  another  cylix,  of  fine  drawing, 
we  have  the  scene  of  the  sacrifice  of  a hare 
occupying  the  centre  of  the  vase.  Another 
vase  represents  in  a curious  manner  a stag- 
hunt  ; the  stag  is  being  driven  into  nets, 
which  are  rudely  but  quite  distinctly  depicted. 
A hunter  is  waiting  at  the  other  side  of  the  net 
to  despatch  the  prey  with  a spear.  Lastly,  a 
large  lebes  had  been  found,  in  the  mouth  of 
which  five  racing  galleys  are  painted,  in 
vertical  position,  so  arranged  that  when  the 
vessel  was  full  of  wine  the  ships  should  seem 
to  be  floating.  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
favourite  conceit  with  the  ancients.  Two 
vessels  of  the  same  kind  may  be  seen  in  the 
Louvre.  The  excavations  are  still  in  process, 
so  that  any  day  may  add  to  results  already 
important. 

’HE  Fifth  Volume  of  the  “Architectural 
- Association  Sketch-book,”  which  is  just 
completed,  fully  keeps  up  the  high  standard 
of  previous  volumes,  and  is  a mine  of  interest- 
ing and  picturesque  work  illustrated  in  ad- 
mirable drawings.  Among  the  most  interesting 
we  may  mention  sketches  (reproduced  from 
water-colour  originals)  of  the  nave  of  Tewkes- 
bury and  of  S.  Sauveur  Caen,  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Lethaby  ; a sketch  of  figures  from  two 
pictures  by  Schiavoni,  by  Mr.  Sydney  Vacher; 
bridges  at  Verona  and  towers  at  Genoa,  by 
Mr.  Marvin  ; the  old  Hotel  de  Ville,  Orleans, 
by  Mr.  Oakeshott  ; Bishop  West’s  Chapel, 
Ely  Cathedral,  by  Mr.  W.  G.  B.  Lewis ; 
Langton  Church  Baptistery,  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Paul ; and  old  metal-work  in  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum,  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Tute.  These 
seemed  among  the  most  interesting  and  the 
most  artistic  drawings,  in  the  course  of  a 
general  look  through  the  subjects  ; but  there 
is  not  a drawing  in  the  book  that  has  not 
interest  and  more  or  less  merit  of  draughts- 
manship. 

"C’ROM  a circular  forwarded  to  us,  we  are 
-L  given  to  understand  that  “ an  attempt  is 
about  to  be  made  under  distinguished  auspices 
to  revolutionise  the  cab  system  of  London, 
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■which  is  admitted  to  be  in  many  respects  un- 
■worthy  of  the  greatest  city  in  the  world.  It 
is  intended  to  place  upon  the  streets  of  the 
City  and  West  End  three  thousand  new  cabs, 
built  upon  the  best  principles,  and  with  some 
novel  improvements.  A number  of  these 
vehicles  will  be  in  the  form  of  open  Victorias, 
so  that  when  weather  permits  the  Londoner 
will  be  able  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a pleasure- 
drive  in  the  parks  or  suburbs  in  a handsome 
and  convenient  equipage.  It  is  intended  to 
take  sixpenny  fares,  and  tips  and  extortion 
will  be  abolished,  as  the  drivers  will  be  paid 
by  wages  and  a commission.”  If  superior 
vehicles  are  to  be  provided  at  lower  fares  than 
at  present,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  see  how  the 
new  venture  is  to  pay.  A better  form  of 
hired  vehicle  for  pleasure  drives  would  cer- 
tainly be  a boon  to  ladies.  For  ordinary  pur- 
poses of  getting  about  quickly,  the  London 
Hansom  is  not  to  be  complained  of,  however, 
and  the  legal  fare  is  very  low  for  the  work 
done  ; nor  have  we  met  with  “ extortion  ” save 
in  very  rare  instances.  For  the  London  “four- 
wheeler,”  however,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said, 
and  if  it  is  against  this  quadruped  (or  quadru- 
rote)  that  the  new  movement  is  directed,  may 
it  prosper. 


MONUMENTS  COMMEMORATIVE  OF  THE 
SIEGE  OF  PARIS. 

In  1871,  immediately  after  the  disasters 
which  cost  Frtnce  tive  milliards  and  two  pro- 
vinces, and  many  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  her 
lives,  the  Conseil-Geueral  of  the  Seine  decided 
to  open  a public  competition  of  designs  for 
monuments  to  commemorate  the  principal 
combats  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

The  most  eminent  architects  and  sculptors 
hastened  to  respond  to  the  invitation.  Among 
130  competitors  we  may  mention  MM.  Boitte, 
Davioud,  Boileau,  Chipiez,  Vaudremer,  Des- 
lini&res,  Etex,  Rouillard,  Lbeureux,  Gerhardt, 
Corroyer,  Villeminot,  Salleron,  Cernessou, 
Magne,  Henard,  Carrier-Belleuse,  &c.  The 
following  year  a jury,  among  whom  were  MM. 
Guillaume,  Ch.  Gamier,  Due,  Baltard,  and 
Alphand,  decided  on  this  very  remarkable  com- 
petition, which,  like  all  large  competitions  of 
the  kind,  showed  a good  many  eccentricities, 
among  others  a stone  skeleton  with  a Prussian 
helmet  on  its  skull.  M.  Bruneau  obtained  the 
commission  for  the  monument  for  Chatillon, 
M.  Marcel  Deslinieres  for  that  of  Bourget.  The 
monument  of  Haij  was  entrusted  to  M.  Mellet; 
that  of  Champigny  to  M.  Vaudremer  ; and  that 
of  Buzenval  to  M.  Chipiez.  Of  three  of  these 
we  give  illustrations,  and  a general  description 
of  them  may  be  of  some  interest. 

Leaving  Paris  with  Fort  Montrouge  on  our 
right,  and  Fort  Bicetre  on  our  left,  by  a some- 
what circuitous  route  (for  the  communes  just 
outlying  Paris  are  very  badly  served  in  the  way 
of  convenience  of  transit),  we  reach  Bourg-la- 
Reine.  There  a neighbouring  road  leads  to  the 
slope  'of  the  hill,  on  which  stands  M.  Mellet’s 
monument  in  memory  of  the  battle  of  the  27th 
of  November,  1870.  This  is  a stone  erection, 
resting  on  a base  of  Cyclopean  rusticated  masonry. 
On  the  upper  portion  is  a mass  in  the  form  of  a 
sarcophagus,  surmounted  by  a monumental 
stone,  with  two  pediments,  on  one  of  which 
sculptured  a sword,  on  the  other  the  words 
“ Paris  a ses  defenseurs,”  and  the  name  and 
date  of  the  battle. 

At  Chevilly,  a little  commune  about  a mile 
distant,  which  on  the  previous  30th  of  Septem- 
ber had  been  the  scene  of  a sanguinary  combat, 
in  which  the  35th  Regiment  of  the  Line  had 
suffered  cruelly,  the  survivors  of  the  fight 
have  erected  to  the  memory  of  their  comrades 
an  obelisk  in  black  marble,  terminated  by  a 
white  marble  urn. 

Returning  to  Bourg  - la  - Reine  to  get  to 
Chatillon,  where  M.  Brunean’s  work  is  erected, 
we  pass  Bagneux,  where,  on  the  13th  of 
October,  the  Comte  de  Dampierre,  commanding 
the  mobiles  of  the  Aube,  was  killed  at  the 
head  of  his  troops.  To  commemorate  that 
day,  the  Commune,  in  a little  place  which 
bears  the  name  of  that  brave  soldier,  erected  a 
circular  surbase  carrying  an  octagonal  pyramid 
surmounted  by  a cross.  Four  faces  are  deco- 
rated with  commemorative  inscriptions  and 
warlike  emblems.  The  surbase  is  crowned  by 
battlements,  and  four  funeral  steles  occupy  its 
extremities.  The  effect  is  pretentious  and  the 
general  outline  wanting  in  that  simplicity  of 


line  which  gives  a character  of  grandeur  to  a 
monument.  One  of  the  steles,  higher  than  the 
rest,  serves  as  a supporter  to  a bust  of  the 
Comte  de  Dampierre,  a remarkable  work  by  M. 
Marquest  de  Vasselot.  Not  far  off,  on  a tablet 
let  into  the  wall  of  a house,  is  an  inscription  indi- 
cating the  place  where  the  commander  was  killed. 

We  are  now  arrived  on  the  woody  platform  of 
Chatillon,  from  whence  there  is  an  extensive 
view.  At  our  feet  is  the  fort  of  Vanves; 
further,  the  villages  of  Issy,  Vanves,  and 
Malakoff,  and  in  the  background  Paris  and  its 
fortifications.  On  the  height  whence  the 
Prussian  batteries  bombarded  for  a month  the 
quarters  on  the  left  bank,  rises  a monument  in 
the  form  of  an  obelisk,  occupying  the  centre  of 
the  circular  space  surrounded  by  a grille.  On 
one  of  the  faces  is  sculptured  a palm  combined 
with  an  antique  shield  bearing  the  inscription, 
1870,  Chatillon,”  and  below,  on  the  stone,  the 
words,  “ Paris  it  ses  Defenseurs.”  On  the  base 
of  the  obelisk  are  reproduced  the  arms  of  the 
city,  and  the  motto,  “ Fluctuat  nec  mergitur.” 

Chatillon  is  our  last  halting  - place  in  that 
part  of  the  suburban  zone,  and  we  now  quit  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  to  find,  at  the  gates  of 
St.  Cloud,  the  monument  of  Buzenval.  Chatillon 
and  Buzenval  are  almost  the  extreme  limits  of 
that  interrupted  fight  which  went  on  for  130 
days.  This  monument,  of  great  simplicity,  is, 
as  we  have  said,  the  work  of  M.  Chipiez.  On  a 
rectangular  surbase  is  a stone  stele  on  which  is 
graven  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Buzenval.  W iththe 
stele  is  joined  a pilaster  supporting  a torn  laurel 
crown,  emblematic  of  the  brave  but  vain  resist- 
ance of  the  besieged.  Not  far  off,  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Montretout,  is  a rectangular  pyramid  to 
the  memory  of  those  who  fell  on  January  19, 
1871.  After  having  crossed  the  Seine  by  the 
Pont  de  Neuilly,  we  find,  at  the  turn  of  the 
Courbe-voie,  the  monument  which  the  Conseil 
General  of  the  Seine  has  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  the  rational  defence.  On  the 
pedestal  (once  occupied  by  the  statue  of 
Napoleon  I.)  is  a figure  of  a woman  in  a military 
cloak,  and  whose  head,  of  a rather  masculine 
stylo  of  beauty,  is  crowned  with  battlements 
(see  illustration).  She  leans  against  a broken 
cannon,  her  right  hand  grasping  a sword,  the 
other  holding  a standard  as  if  to  protect  with 
its  folds  a soldier  lying  at  her  feet.  The  dying 
man,  whose  countenance  is  more  or  less  a 
portrait  of  Henri  Regnault,  who  perished  at 
Buzenval,  endeavours,  with  failing  hand,  to  get 
at  a last  cartridge.  This  monument  was  the 
subject  of  a special  competition  in  1S79,  when 
the  prize  fell  to  M.  Barrias-  By  a touching 
contrast,  behind  the  principal  group,  which 
faces  the  position  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the 
artist  has  sculptured  a lovely  little  girl  cowering 
terrified  beneath  the  cannon,  personifying  the 
sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  long 
siege.  This  figure  is  hidden  from  view  in  the 
illustration. 

By  the  Brussels  road  we  arrive  at  Bourget, 
situated  at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  depart- 
ment. It  was  here  that  there  took  place  the 
furious  combats  of  October  28th  and  December 
16th,  1870,  an  episode  of  which  was  popularised 
by  the  engravings  from  De  Neuville’s  picture. 
This  fight  is  commemorated  by  two  monu- 
ments. That  by  M.  Deslinibres,  chosen  in  the 
Municipal  competition,  is  entirely  constructed 
of  grey  granite.  It  is  erected  on  the  Place 
de  la  Mairie  at  Bourget,  and  consists  of  a 
square  base  carrying  a pedestal  of  which  the 
upper  part  presents  a frieze  decorated  with 
triglyphs  (see  illustration).  The  metopes  en- 
close laurel  crowns,  and  a square  pyramid 
terminates  the  monument,  of  which  one  face 
Bhows  a broken  sword  carved  in  relief,  with  the 
following  inscription  : — 

BOURGET 
XXX  OCT. 


XXI  DEC. 
MDCCCLXX 

ILS  SONT  MORTS 
POUR  DEFENDRE 

LA  PATRIE. 

L’ePEE  DE  LA  FRANCE, 
BRISEE  DANS  LEURS 
V AILL  ANTES  MAINS, 
SERA  FOEGEE 
DE  NOUVEAU  PAR  LEURS 
DESCENDANTS.* 


The  monument  is  of  an  architectural  simplicity 
much  more  eloquent  than  the  complicated  and 


mannered  ornamentation  of  the  second  monu- 
ment, the  author  of  which  we  do  not  know, 
which  has  been  raised  at  the  end  of  the  main 
street,  by  private  subscription. 

Not  far  from  Bourget  we  remark  in  the  middle 
of  a field  a large  pyramid  decorated  with  a cross. 
It  has  been  erected,  in  virtue  of  a stipulation  in 
the  treaty  of  Paris,  to  the  memory  of  the  German  • 
soldiers  who  fell  in  the  war.  Nor  must  we  for- 
get in  our  route  the  monument  erected  on  the  i 
territory  of  Epinay  in  memory  of  the  soldiers  i 
killed  on  September  30,  1S70,  and  who  are  i 
buried  at  the  foot  of  that  little  monument. 

The  heights  of  Avron  and  Chennevi&re,  5 
whence  we  look  down  the  panorama  of  the  i 
Marne  Valley,  have  also  their  monumental  i 
souvenirs  of  the  war.  On  the  plateau  at  Avron  i 
is  a very  simple  rectangular  pyramid  of  great  i 
simplicity  ; at  Cbenneviere  is  the  funeral  i 
monument  of  Franquetti,  commander  of  the: 
eclaireurs  de  la  Seine. 

We  are  now  at  Champigny,  where  the  fighbi 
was  carried  on  for  two  long  days.  At  the  end: 
of  the  war  every  rising  of  the  ground  con-: 
cealed  a dead  body.  On  this  field  of  melancholy! 
fertility  two  great  mounds  have  been  raised,! 
covering  each  2,000  or  3,000  soldiers.  Further? 
towards  Villier-sur-Marne  every  field  and  garden) 
has  its  graves  ; the  plateau  became  a vast.1 
cemetery.  We  remember  still,  in  1871,  decipher-) 
ing  with  difficulty,  on  a wooden  cross,  coarsely! 
shaped,  this  singular  inscription, — “ Ici  reposoi 
ma  main  gauche  enlevee  par  un  eclat  d’obusle 
ler  Decembre,  1870.  Carlotti,  Sergent-Majorc 
au  121e  de  ligne.”  On  another  cross,  theli 
simple  words,  “ Regrette  par  ses  comrades  ” ;'i 
on  another  further  on,  “ Priez  pour  vos  frtreu 
d’armes.”  All  these  poor  corpses  are  now 
collected  in  a vast  crypt  constructed  by  MJ 
Riviere,  architect  to  the  Government,  behind* 
the  monument  by  M.  Vaudremer.  This  square! 
crypt  comprises  a set  of  subterranean  gallerieai! 
with  a chapel  adjoining  them.  On  tablets  of 
marble  between  the  piers  are  inscribed  the 
numbers  of  the  French  regimentB  whose 
soldierB  repose  side  by  side  with  the  German^ 
soldiers’  remains. 

The  principal  facade,  where  two  wrought-lr 
iron  doors  give  access,  is  iD  rusticated  masonry;! 
with  courses  of  granite.  On  a large  tablet  ol 
marble  is  the  following  inscription: — “ Monad 
ment  eleve  par  l’Etat  A la  memoire  des  soldsfiij 
raorts  pendant  le  Bifcge  de  Paris  : Bataille  d( 
Champigny  (Lot  des  tombes,  viilitaires , 4 Avrib 
1873).”  The  other  portion  of  the  monument1' 
to  which  we  ascend  by  two  flights  of  granite* 
steps  in  the  wall,  is  the  first  in  date.  It  is  corn; 
posed  of  a quadrangular  cippus  on  a large 
spreading  base,  and  crowned  by  a capital  their 
angles  of  which  are  decorated  with  large  leaves; 
The  spaces  between  the  leaves  are  occupied  b;  i 
two  heads,  symbolising  “France”  and  “ War.V 
They  are  the  work  of  M.  Chapu  (see  illustrat 
tion).  On  the  principal  face  are  carved  th>  ■ 
words  “ Defense  de  Paris,”  and  on  a shield  isj 1 
bas-relief  of  a Roman  soldier  falling,  with  hi 
sword  broken  in  his  hand  ; a large  palm  passes 
behind  this.  Beneath  this  is  the  inscription!  I 
“ Champigny,  30  Novembre  — 2 DecembrfK 
1870.”  On  the  opposite  side  is  the  Paris  motto 
again:  “Fluctuat  nec  mergitur,”  accompany* 
ing  the  ship  emblematical  of  Paris. 

Here  ends  our  peregrination,  unless  we  wis.1 
to  go  as  far  as  Vincennes,  where  is  the  montt 
ment  of  another  siege  of  Paris ; we  mean  tb 
bronze  statue  of  General  Dumesnil,  the  work  c 
Rochet,  to  whom  we  owe  the  colossal  Charle 
magne  on  the  place  adjoining  Notre  Dams 
This  statue,  which  commemorates  the  defend, 
of  the  Donjon  de  Vincennes  in  1814,  stands  ol 
a short  obelisk  in  red  granite,  constructed  afte 
the  design  of  M.  Ch.  Gamier.  But  it  . 
pleasanter  to  remain  at  Champigny,  where  tfc 
war  has  left  no  permanent  traces,  where  si 
months  after  the  end  of  the  war  life  bad  bt 
come  already  gay  with  Parisian  strollers  an 
“ bals  champetres.”  The  ruins  have  now  di  1 
appeared  ; gay  and  coquettish  villas  have  n 
placed  the  blackened  houses  and  gaping  walk 
Everywhere  the  trace  of  bullets  has  bee 
effaced,  and  holes  made  by  shot  filled  up,  an 
here,  as  elsewhere  all  around  the  great  cit 
only  some  funeral  stones,  piously  visited  cvet 
year,*  recal  the  sufferings  of  besieged  Paris  ar. 
the  places  where  her  defenders  fell. 

1 T>  V 


* We  cannot  suppress  a passing  note  of  admiration  for 
the  tine  artistic  perception  and  the  chivalrous  feeling 
shown  in  this  monument  ar.d  its  brief  inscription.  It  is 
worthy  of  a country  which,  more  than  any  other,  has 
combined  the  qualities  of  the  artist  and  the  soldier. — Ed. 


R.  B.  Fenwick. ( 


* It  is  the  custom  with  roaDy  Parisians  to  makeaki 

of  pilgrimage  round  these  monuments  every  winter,  and, 
was  apropos  of  that  occasion  that  the  above  record  w 
wriiten  early  in  January,  but  the  appearance  of  the  uii 
trations  had  to  be  postponed  owtng  to  the  Lrrerp" 
Cathedral  designs  taking  up  all  our  space. 
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!“  ARCHITECTURAL  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 
AMATEURS.” 

ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading 
>f  Mr.  S.  Flint  Clarkson’s  paper  on  thiB  subject 
see  Builder,  p.  436,  ante), 

! Th0  Chairman  (Mr.  C.  R.  Pink,  President) 
lomplimented  Mr.  Clarkson  upon  his  excellent 
>aper,  and  its  accompanying  illustrations.  Un 
.oubtedly  there  was  some  danger  that  photo- 
■raphy , in  the  hands  of  the  architectural 
tudent,  might  militate  in  some  ways  against 
00 d and  careful  sketching.  Some  of  them 
light  remember  the  very  obvious  pun  of 
'homas  Landseer,  the  engraver,  that  photo- 
raphy  was  indeed  “a  foe  to  graphic  art!’: 
.t  the  same  time,  he  was  happy  to  say  that 
hotography  had  not  been  a source  of  much 
anger  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  when 
e considered  the  amount  of  sketching  done  by 
lem,  which  not  only  annually  increased  in 
uantity,  but  improved  also,  he  thought,  in 
uality. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stenning  said  that  with  any  process 
was  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory 
isults  from  exteriors  without  good  sunlight  and 
ladows.  The  operator  should  never  work  with 
le  sun  at  his  back  or  in  front  of  him,  flatness 
picture  being  the  inevitable  consequence  in 
■e  one  case,  and  a blurred  and  wretched  result 
the  other.  As  a guide  to  the  hours  most 
iitable  for  different  points  of  the  compass  in 
king  exteriors,  on  a summer’s  day,  he  might 
ention,  soon  after  sunrise  for  the  north  por- 
>n,  later  on  for  the  north-east,  towards  mid- 
.y  for  the  east,  just  before  or  after  midday 
r the  south,  midday  for  the  south-east  and 
uth-west,  afternoon  for  the  west,  evening  for 

A rmrhL I-  1 1 . r i,  , ° 


w,  — — j.  iui  Luo  west,  evenm 

e north-west,  and  last  of  all  north  again,  xt 
is  a good  maxim  to  have  the  sun  shining 
im  the  direction  of  either  shoulder,  bo  as  to 
lure  both  sunlight  and  shadow  on  the  build- 
l,  and  thus  obtain  relief  and  contrast.  For 
is  reason  morning  and  afternoon  were  the 
. periods  of  the  day  for  exterior  work.  In- 
iors,  as  a rule,  could  be  taken  best  when  the 

ti|ht  was  most  actinic,  say  about  midday.  An 
rcast,  but  not  dull  day,  was  very  favourable 
rendering  pictures  of  interiors  soft  and 
monious,  and  the  reflected  light  from  snow 
js  useful,  as  it  lightened  up  the  ceiling.  The 
fiosure  must  vary,  according  to  the  distance 
3the  operator  from  the  building,  being  less 
: en  further  off,  as  a greater  amount  of  light 
r reflected  on  the  plate ; while,  when  close, 

: exposure  must  be  increased.  The  colour  of 
i building  must  be  considered  ,•  few  would 
le  the  same  exposure  to  an  exterior  of  West- 
»sfcer  Abbey  as  to  that  of  Salisbury  Cathe- 
, • These  might  be  taken  as  samples  of  good 
l bad  for  reflecting  light,  though  there  might 
1 others  more  extreme,  such  as  parts  of  St. 
il  s for  darkness,  and  Milan  Cathedral  for 
ptness.  The  colour  of  the  stone  or  brick,  if 
tided lv  red  or  yellow,  rendered  a little  more 
ijosure  necessary,  and  grey  and  weather- 
ten  subjects  were  deceptive,  being  less  re- 
iting  than  was  apparently  the  case.  With 
Jjects  giving  great  contrasts,  such  as  light 
•ie  with  masses  of  ivy,  or  a doorway  with 
jp  shadows,  a full  exposure,  and  weak  and 
ip  development  were  necessary.  Details  of 
intecture  when  much  weather-worn  should  be 
A under  a side  light  j the  exposure  being,  if 
'thing,  a trifle  under,  with  fairly  strong  de- 
Ter>  so  as  to  obtain  contrast.  In  this  case 
camera  should  be  placed,  if  possible,  at  an 
le  opposite  to  that  from  which  the  light  came. 
W°rlc  Wa.S  muck  easier  than  exterior, 
the  most  suitable  lens,  using  rapid  plates 
ol  ratten  and  Wain wright,  in  the  nave  of 
t cathedrals  ten  minutes’  exposure  would 
efficient  j bnt  in  the  choir,  owing  to  the 
tied  glass,  the  dark  wood  of  the  stalls,  &c., 
■xposure  of  half  an  hour  to  one  hour  would 
be  too  much.  It  was  best  to  err  on  the 
ot  over-exposure  for  interiors,  and,  in  fact, 
ither  try  to  over-expose.  A lens  of  short 
i length  was  preferable  for  use,  and  the 
a senes  °f  lenses  were  not  adapted,  except 
letails , to  architectural  work,  on  account  of 
L8mPallanSIe-  The  Portable  symmetrical 
- ot  Ross,  worked  to  maximum  size  of 
3,  or  the  wide  angle  rectilinear  of  Dallmeyer, 
Jed  to  a size  less  than  advertised,  would  give 
est  results.  Landscape  or  single  combina- 

i*mnoSie8^AUSt  aofc  k®  used>  in  consequence  of 
o 1 distortion,  the  only  exception  being 
a view  from  a distance  included  a build- 
"’bich  came  near  the  centre  of  the  plate. 


In  confined  situations  it  was  necessary  to  use  a 
lens  embracing  a very  wide  angle,  or  one  of 
short  focus.  The  result,  however,  was  not  to 
be  compared  with  that  produced  by  a proper  lens 
for  the  subject,  as  the  untrue  proportions  were 
so  marked,  the  foreground  being  exaggerated, 
and  the  distance  reduced.  A full  outfit  for  an 
in.  by  6^  in.  camera  by  a first-rate  maker 
would  cost  from  301.,  and  for  a 12  in.  by  10  in. 
from  50 1.  to  601.,  chemicals  included,  but  not 
prepared  plates,  which  cost  from  10s.  to  18s. 
per  dozen  for  ordinary  rapidity,  and  more  for 
rapid  and  instantaneous.  Apparatus  could  be 
obtained  second-hand  under  these  figures,  but 
the  purchase  should  be  entrusted  to  some  one 
"'<■  fait  at  such  matters. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Clarkson  and  to  the  several  exhibitors,  viz., 
Mr.  J.  C.  Stenning,  Mr.  J.  Clerk,  Q.C.,  Admiral 
Maitland,  Mr.  Gifford,  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert, 
Lieutenant  Little,  Mr.  Seymour  Conway,  Mr. 
J.  L.  Robinson,  and  others,  for  lending  photo- 
graphs and  slides,  and  to  Mr.  J.  Gale  for  the 
loan  of  slides,  and  directing  the  lantern  illus- 
trations. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  seconded  the  vote  of 
thanks,  and  considered  that  any  one  who  could 
not  afford  to  give  plenty  of  time  to  photography 
had  better  let  it  alone.  It  was  the  sort  of 
thing  that  could  not  be  done  well  without  a 
great  many  failures,  and  a pretty  considerable 
outlay.  No  doubt  when  at  one’s  fingers’  ends  it 
was  a very  valuable  thing  to  bo  able  to  take 
good  views,  but  even  then  a small  pony-trap  was 
almost  necessary  if  one  carried  large  plates. 
There  was  also  a good  deal  of  time  taken  up  in 
the  developing,  printing,  and  so  on. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  carried  by 
acclamation,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC 
SANITARY  INSPECTORS. 

The  Council’s  “ Report  on  Impending  Changes 
in  Sanitary  Law,”  as  affecting  initial  procedure, 
and  the  powers,  responsibilities,  emoluments, 
and  status  of  sanitary  inspectors,  was  adopted 
at  a special  meeting  of  the  Association, 
held  on  the  19th  instant.  The  Report  is  as 
follows  : — 

“ The  Council  beg  to  report  that  they  have 
considered  the  impending  changes  in  sanitary 
law,  and  are  of  opinion  that  much  public 
benefit  may  result  from  a statement  of  their 
knowledge  of  the  law  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  administer,  and  their  opinion  on  re- 
quired changes  therein. 

The  Council  having  much  experience  as 
executive  officers  in  operations  under  the 
various  sanitary  enactments,  and  in  view  of 
their  probable  amendment  or  consolidation, 
desire  to  state  that  they  have  proved  the  said 
laws  to  be  unnecessarily  complicated,  to  be  un- 
reliable in  administration,  and  in  nowise  calcu- 
lated to  encourage  zealous  officers  in  efforts  to 
secure  prompt  abatement  of  insanitary  con- 
ditions. 

The  Council  endorse  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  Memorandum  to  the  Report 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes,  by  E.  Dwyer  Gray,  esq.,  M.P., 
,n  so  far  as  follows  : — 


m positions  of  great  responsibility,  armed  with 
totally  inadequate  powers  to  efficiently  respond 
to  the  expectations  and  requirements  of  the 
public.  Secondly,  to  a confirmation  of  evidence 
given  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Housing 
of  the  Working  Classes,  in  so  far  as  relates 
to  the  present  defective  condition  of  the  law, 
which  is  here  done.  And  thirdly,  to  set  forth 
what  our  experience  has  proved  to  be,  the 
most  essential  amendments  required  in  sani- 
tary law  to  secure  efficient  administration,  as 
follows : — 

1.  That  the  powers,  responsibilities,  and  emolu- 
ments of  sanitary  inspectors  should  be  largely 
increased. 

2.  That  a minimum  rate  of  salary  for  sanitary 
inspectors  should  be  enacted,  and  that  it  be 
legal  for  Local  Authorities  to  make  provision 
for  superannuation  or  compensation,  similar  to 
the  provisions  made  under  the  Poor  Law  and 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Acts. 

3.  That  sanitary  inspectors  should  be  duly 
qualified,  and  only  bo  removable  from  their 
appointment  for  proved  misconduct  or  incom- 
petence. 

4.  It  should  bo  enacted  that  sanitary 
inspectors  shall  initiate  proceedings  on  behalf 
of  the  Local  Authority  for  the  abatement  of 
nuisances  by  serving  notices  requiring  all 
necessary  works  to  be  done  for  that  purpose. 
All  such  notices  to  be  read  to  and  approved,  or 
otherwise,  by  the  Local  Authority,  or  Com- 
mittee appointed  for  such  purpose,  who  shall, 
if  satisfied  thereon,  order  proceedings  to  be 
taken  against  the  offenders. 

5.  It  should  be  enacted,  that  any  person  fail- 
ing or  refusing  to  comply  with  the  notice 
requiring  abatement  of  nuisance  (the  nuisance 
being  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  tho  court), 
shall,  if  he  fail  to  satisfy  the  court  that  he  has 
used  all  due  diligence  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
works,  forfeit,  and  pay  to  the  Local  Authority 

a sum  not  exceeding  £ , and  also  a further 

sum  not  exceeding  £ , per  day  during 

default.” 


1.  That  the  sanitary  officers  should  only  be  re- 
moved by  the  Local  Authority  for  misconduct  or 
neglect  of  duty  ’ (and,  we  would  add,  proved  incom- 
petence). 

2.  ‘ That  sanitary  officers  should  be  held  more 
directly  responsible  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances.’ 
And  we  add,  they  should  be  required  to  initiate  pro- 
ceedings on  their  own  responsibility  on  behalf  of  the 
Local  Authority  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances,  by 
serving  notices  requiring  all  necessary  works  to  be 
done  for  such  purpose  ; such  notices  to  be  reported 
to  the  Local  Authority  and  approved  or  otherwise. 

4.  We  also  agree  with  Mr.  Gray’s  recommendation, 
that  ‘ far  more  simple,  stringent,  and  summary 
powers  should  be  given  for  the  abatement  of 
nuisances  by  the  sanitary  officers,’  that  ‘ the  pro- 
cedure is  dilatory  and  cumbersome,’  and  ‘that  in 
many  instances  after  the  case  is  worked  up  with 
much  labour  by  the  sanitary  officer  the  offender  is 
let  off  by  the  magistrate  with  a caution  or  nominal 
penalty.'  We  also  agree  with  Mr.  Gray  that  ‘a 
minimum  as  well  as  a maximum  penalty  should 
be  provided  for  sanitary  offences  ; and  the  minimum 
should  be  largely  increased  in  all  cases  of  a repetition 
of  offences  by  the  same  person  in  respect  to  the  same 
premises.’ 


CONCRETE* 


The  Council  consider  it  desirable  in  the  pre- 
sent position  of  Parliamentary  affairs  to  limit 
the  scope  of  this  report  primarily  to  a formal 
declaration  that  sanitary  inspectors  are  placed 


The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  after  long 
deliberation,  have  at  length  announced  their 
intention  of  recognising  the  use  of  concrete  as  a 
building  material  for  walls  in  London,  and  to 
place  the  following  restrictions  cfa  its  use,  viz. 
that  the  proportions  shall  be  one  part  of  cement* 
two  of  sand,  and  three  of  coarser  materials, 
whioh  may  be  ballast,  gravel,  broken  bricks  or 
stone,  or  furnace  clinkers,  but  the  coarser  mate- 
rials are  to  be  broken  small  enough  to  go  through 
a 2-in.  ring.  The  walls  are  to  be  of  the  same 
thickness  as  brick  walls,  and  to  be  carried  up 
between  parallel  frames,  and  the  District  Sur- 
veyors are  to  see  that  the  regulations  are 
properly  carried  out.  I think  these  regulations 
too  strict  as  to  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and 
as  to  the  proportion  of  cement,  particularly  as 
extensive  ranges  of  buildings  have  been  put  up 
in  Southwark,  where  the  cement  was  gauged 
eight  to  one.  I rather  pity  the  District  Sur- 
veyors in  their  work  of  supervision,  but  the 
Board  seem  to  have  missed  the  most  important 
point  of  all,  viz.,  the  quality  of  the  cement; 
and  they  certainly  oughc  to  give  their  officers 
power  to  test  this,  for,  as  I have  pointed  out, 
serious  consequences  will  ensue  if  this  be  not  of 
the  best  kind. 

The  second  or  block  system  has,  however, 
some  advantages  : no  particular  building  appa- 
ratus is  required  ; any  imperfections  in  the  con- 
crete can  be  discovered  before  it  is  used ; the 
blocks  can  be  made  of  any  required  section  and 
of  any  size;  and  permanent  tints  can  be  given 
to  the  blocks  by  mixing  various  mineral  colour- 
ing matters  with  the  aggregate  in  the  moulds. 
But  for  laying  these  blocks  just  as  much  skilled 
labour  is  required  as  is  the  case  with  bricks  or 
stone,  and,  of  course,  mortar  or  cement  must  be 
used  to  bed  the  blocks  in  ; in  fact,  this  is  merely 
using  artificial  blocks  of  stone  instead  of  natural 
ones.  But  this  artificial  stone  is  really  con- 
crete, and  as  such  it  possesses  virtues  which 
may  be  sought  in  vain  in  any  of  the  natural 
building  stones,  and  therefore  no  lecture  on 
concrete  would  be  complete  without  a reference 
to  the  artificial  concrete  blocks,  which  are  very 
extensively  used  at  the  present  time.  I believe 
the  first  artificial  stone  which  was  used  in  this 
country  was  Ransome’s,  which  was  patented  in 


* Continuation  of  the  lecture  by  Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A. 
being  the  fifth  of  the  present  course  of  free  lectures  to 
artisans  at  Carpenters’  Hall,  delivered  on  Wednesday 
evening,  the  17th  inst.  (See  p.  131,  ante.) 
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1844  or  1845.  This  consisted  of  a mixture  of 
sand,  silicate  of  soda,  powdered  flints,  and  a 
little  clay,  which  was  worked  up  to  the  con- 
sistency of  putty,  pressed  into  moulds,  dried 
and  burned,  and  this  burning,  in  my  judg- 
ment, takes  this  material  out  of  the  category 
of  concrete  stones.  Some  years  later,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Ransome  found  that  by  dipping  the 
moulded  mixture  into  a bath  of  chloride  of 
calcium  the  burning  could  be  dispensed  with, 
and  a series  of  experiments  made  in  1861  by 
Professor  Frankland  showed  most  conclusively 
that  Ransome’s  patent  concrete  stone,  when 
only  a fortnight  old,  was  equal  to  the 
best  of  the  natural  stones.  Soon  after 
Mr.  Ransome’s  first  patent,  in  1847,  a 
Mr.  Buckwell  obtained  a patent  for  “ Granitic 
Brescia  Stone,”  which,  I believe,  was  used 
in  1851  in  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition.  This 
was  essentially  a concrete,  as  it  consisted 
of  fragments  of  suitable  stone  broken  into  small 
pieces  and  mixed  with  cement  with  a small 
quantity  of  water,  not  more  than  enough  to 
bring  it  to  a damp  state ; this  was  put  into  a 
mould  and  powerfully  compressed  with  a per- 
cussive action,  additional  materials  being  added 
until  the  requisite  thickness  of  block  was 
obtained.  The  block  was  thus  rendered  very 
dense  and  compact,  and  this  artificial  stone  was 
used  for  water-tanks, — than  which  no  severer 
test  can  be  applied  of  the  qualities  of  an  arti- 
ficial stone.  At  the  present  day  the  artificial 
stone  which  is  most  used  is  the  well-known 
Victoria  stone,  the  patent  for  which  was  origi- 
nally obtained  by  a Mr.  Highton.  The  aggre- 
gate of  which  this  stone  is  composed  is  ground 
Leicestershire  syenite,  a species  of  granite  con- 
taining hornblende  instead  of  mica,  and  lacking 
quartz,  which  is  thoroughly  washed  so  that  no 
earthy  particles  remain,  and  an  ingenious 
machine  has  been  patented  for  doing  the  wash- 
ing business.  After  being  washed  the  aggre- 
gate is  carefully  mixed  with  a certain  quantity 
of  Portland  cement  of  the  very  best  quality,  and 
is  placed  in  iron-lined  wooden  moulds  which  are 
filled  to  the  top,  but  no  pressure  is  applied; 
after  the  concrete  is  set  it  is  taken  from  the 
moulds  and  placed  in  a bath  of  liquid  silicate  of 
soda,  and  after  ten  days’  immersion  the  block 
becomes  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  silica 
that  nothing  but  the  strongest  acids  will  free  it 
again.  The  stone  thus  becomes  intensely  hard 
and  quite  impervious  to  weather  action  ; in  fact, 
its  hardness  increases  with  time.  This  pro- 
perty makes  it  invaluable  for  copings,  sills, 
paving,  &c.,  and  it  has  another  advantage  over 
ordinary  stone  that  heads  and  sills  can  be  cast 
in  as  long  lengths  as  are  desired,  thus  avoiding 
joints.  It  is  used  also  for  sinks  and  other  such 
purposes.  The  silica  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  this  stone  is  obtained  from  the  Farnham 
stone  found  under  the  Surrey  chalk  beds,  which 
is  boiled  in  coppers  with  caustic  soda. 

One  of  the  most  enterprising  modern  pioneers 
in  concrete  building  was  the  late  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lascelles,  of  Bunhill-row,  who  was  a most 
sanguine  believer  in  the  future  of  this  material. 
Mr.  Lascelles  actually  built  cottages  which  were 
not  only  habitable,  but  comfortable,  the  walls  of 
which  were  only  1£  in.  thick,  formed  of  slabs  of 
cement  concrete, — the  outer  side  cast  in  imita- 
tion of  brick  or  tiles,  and  the  inner  side  left 
rough  for  plastering.  These  very  thin  walls 
appear  to  have  kept  out  the  weather  perfectly, 
but  moisture  condensed  on  the  inner  face,  so 
Mr.  Lascelles  improved  upon  his  original  idea 
by  having  a double  casing  of  slabs  with  a cavity 
between.  He  also  formed  floors  of  concrete, 
window-frames,  and  roofs,  but  the  latter  did  not 
turn  out  very  successful,  as  there  was  always  a 
certain  amount  of  shrinkage.  This  system  did 
away  almost  entirely  with  the  use  of  wood,  and 
consequently  the  houses  so  built  were  as  near 
being  fireproof  as  possible. 

Mr.  Lascelles’s  concrete  is  composed  of  four 
parts  of  powdered  coke  and  one  part  of  cement 
mixed  together  in  a mill,  with  a small  quantity 
of  water,  and  cast  in  moulds  without  pressure, 
and  by  mixing  metallic  oxides  in  the  form  of 
powder  with  the  cement  the  concrete  is  coloured 
any  desired  tint.  Very  excellent  specimens  of 
mullioned  windows,  chimney  caps,  heads  and 
sills,  strings,  copings,  panels,  and  overmantels 
are  made  in  this  material,  and  are  largely  used 
as  a substitute  for  stone,  and  it  is  much  cheaper 
than  stone,  but  I am  bound  to  say  I have  seen 
cases  where  the  colour  has  not  been  retained  as 
it  ought  to  be,  and  I am  informed  that  this  is 
caused  by  the  workmen  giving  the  slabs  a top 
dressing  of  coloured  cement  after  they  come  out 
of  the  moulds.  Of  course  this  should  never  be 


done,  as  the  colour  should  really  penetrate  some 
depth  into  the  mass  of  conorete.  For  standing 
a London  damp  and  smoky  atmosphere,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  superiority  of  this 
concrete  to  almost  any  natural  stone.  Messrs. 
Lascelles  also  make  a very  good  wall  on  what 
is  termed  Potter’s  patent.  In  this  a casing  of 
concrete  slabs,  of  which  one  face  is  fine,  is  put 
up  and  ordinary  concrete  filled  in  between  just 
as  in  the  way  I described  with  the  wooden 
framework ; but  as  the  slabs  are  intended  to 
remain  they  are  formed  with  a key,  so  that 
when  the  core  of  concrete  sets  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  the  skin  of  slabs  to  move.  Among 
the  numerous  purposes  for  which  this  material 
is  used  may  be  mentioned  silos,  water-tanks, 
sewer-pipes,  columns,  &c. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time  were  I to 
attempt  a description  of  all  the  methods  of 
concrete  construction  that  have  been  invented, 
such  as  Tail’s,  Drake’s,  and  others,  but  the 
most  recent  of  these, — the  system  patented  by 
Messrs.  West, — has  various  novel  features  about 
it  which  deserve  attention.  This,  like  Potter’s 
system,  is  a slab  construction  filled  in  with 
rough  concrete,  but  the  form  of  the  slabs  is 
ingeniously  arranged  so  that  no  temporary  tie 
or  external  support  is  required  during  building. 
The  Blab  itself  is  made  of  concrete  cast  in  a 
mould,  so  that  on  one  side  is  a finished  face, 
plain  or  ornamental  aB  the  case  may  be,  and 
on  the  other  a sunk  panel  about  half  the  thick- 
ness of  the  slab  itself,  with  its  edges  undercut, 
so  that  when  in  position,  and  the  mass  of  semi- 
liquid concrete  is  poured  in,  the  slabs  are 
securely  keyed  to  the  general  mass.  Dovetail 
mortise-holes  are  also  formed  on  the  top  and 
bottom  edges  of  the  slabs,  in  order  that  when 
laid  they  may  be  kept  in  their  proper  place  by 
simply  pouring  into  these  holes  some  quick- 
setting cement.  There  is  also  a narrow  groove 
along  the  edges  of  the  slab,  which,  when  filled 
with  cement,  acts  as  a joggle  joint,  keeping  the 
slabs  together.  An  inner  and  outer  casing  of 
slabs  is  thus  set  up,  and  the  plastic  concrete 
poured  in,  filling  up  the  sunk  panels,  and  making 
with  the  slabs  a perfectly  solid  wall. 

For  openings,  jambs  are  moulded  having 
recesses  or  dovetail  holes,  into  which  the  fluid 
concrete  may  penetrate,  so  that  they  can  be  thus 
keyed  to  the  general  mass  of  the  wall.  The 
slabs  are  made  either  rectangular  or  hexagonal 
on  plan,  and  as  they  are  all  cast  in  a mould, 
there  is,  of  course,  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
arranging  for  circular  work,  splayed  angles, 
or  anything  of  that  kind.  There  has  always 
been  considerable  difficulty  in  arranging  for 
moulded  or  enriched  string-courses  or  projections 
with  concrete,  and  this  difficulty  is  proposed  to 
be  overcome  by  casting  the  moulding  first  and 
then  applying  it  to  the  slabs  while  they  are  in  a 
plastic  state,  the  moulding  thus  becoming  part 
of  the  slab,  which  is  then  fixed  in  the  required 
position.  The  moulds  for  casting  these  slabs 
are  made  of  metal  and  lined  with  india-rubber. 
Similar  slabs  can  be  moulded  with  curves  for 
constructing  domes,  and  ceiling-slabs  can  be 
made  with  rebates,  so  that  they  can  be  sup- 
ported on  the  joists  or  girders.  This  system  of 
concrete  building  is  certainly  the  most  scientific 
and  the  most  complete  that  has  yet  been 
invented,  and  I have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
a building  thus  erected  would  be  perfectly 
dry  and  very  strong;  but  I am  somewhat 
disposed  to  think  that  the  system  is  a 
little  too  complicated  to  be  cheap,  as  the 
labour  required  for  properly  Betting  the 
slabs  in  place  and  cementing  them  together 
would  nearly  equal  that  required  for  a stone 
wall.  The  inventors  have,  however,  shown  so 
much  skill  in  maturing  their  designs  and  pro- 
viding for  all  difficulties,  that  it  is  quite  possible 
they  may  soon  be  able  to  point  to  actual  works 
carried  out  on  this  principle  and  to  give  accurate 
details  of  cost,  which  I am  not  able  to 
do  now.  A very  ingenious  travelling  scaffold 
and  concrete  elevator  have  also  been  in- 
vented by  Messrs.  West,  which  obviate  the 
necessity  of  erecting  a scaffold  all  round 
the  work,  and  require  no  putlog  holes  to 
be  left,  and  undoubtedly  some  such  arrange- 
ment as  this  has  been  a great  desideratum  as  an 
auxiliary  to  concrete  construction.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  system  of  concrete 
building  would  be  of  most  material  use  in  the 
construction  of  farm  buildings,  cottages,  &c.,  in 
country  districts  far  removed  from  railways,  as 
the  slabs  are  light  and  portable,  and  the 
material  for  the  filling  can  generally  be  obtained 
on  the  spot. 


excellently  adapted,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  ordinary  workmen  to  lay  a concrete  floor 
properly.  What  they  like  is  to  lay  the  concrete 
and  let  it  get  hard,  and  then  finish  off  the  top 
with  a thin  coating  of  neat  cement.  This  looks 
very  well  when  it  is  first  done,  but  sooner  or 
later  the  thin  coating  begins  to  flake  off  or  crack 
and  looks  very  bad.  The  proper  way  is  to 
break  up  the  materials  of  the  concrete  to  a 
small  size,  and  then,  in  laying  it,  to  trowel  it  off 
on  the  top  as  smooth  as  possible,  so  that  it  is  all 
one  mass  and  no  layers  exist.  Portland  cement 
should  always  be  used,  and,  if  ordinary  care  be 
taken,  there  is  no  reason  why  a labourer  should 
not  lay  an  excellent  concrete  floor.  There  are 
many  patents  for  concrete  paving,  of  which  I 
may  mention  Drake’s  granitic  concrete  and  i 
Macleod’8  granitic,  which  has  been  largely  used 
in  the  North  of  England  for  warehouses,  • 
stables,  &c.  It  is  not  cast  in  blocks,  but  laid  ■ 
in  situ,  and  it  can  be  made  to  take  somewhat  i 
of  a polish  if  desired.  This  forms  an  extremely 
hard  impermeable  pavement,  and  it  looks  very 
well,  but  I really  believe  the  whole  secret  of 
the  excellence  of  these  patent  systems  of : 
paving  lies  in  the  careful  manipulation  of  the : 
materials  and  the  sparing  use  of  water.  I may  i 
state  here  that  for  engine-beds  concrete  is,  ini 
many  respects,  far  superior  to  stone,  and  it  ia 
not  liable  to  chip  and  crack,  and  it  is  very  much: 
less  expensive. 

I now  come  to  the  last  division  of  my  subject,: 
and  that  is  the  use  of  concrete  for  vaults  and  ini 
fireproof  construction.  Every  one  is  acquaintedt 
with  the  fact  that  an  ordinary  arch  exerts  a 
thrust  which  has  to  be  counteracted,  or  it  would, 
soon  push  out  its  abutments.  A concrete  arch,', 
however,  after  it  has  set  forms  a complete  homo-t. 
geneous  mass,  and  exerts  only  a dead  weight  ond 
its  supports.  The  Romans  were  aware  of  this, 
and  constructed  the  boldest  and  most  extensive: 
vaults  of  concrete  as  in  the  Baths  of  Caraoallal 
and  the  House  of  the  Vestals  lately  excavated..1 
They  were  careful,  moreover,  to  make  the  oon-i 
Crete  UBed  for  these  purposes  of  lighter  mated 
rials  than  that  employed  for  wells  or  pavements. 
The  great  dome  of  the  Pantheon  was  constructed 
entirely  of  concrete  of  varying  thickness,  and 
the  walls  supporting  this  enormous  mass  were 
20  ft.  thick.  In  the  House  of  the  Vestals  the 
whole  of  one  of  the  upper  floors,  about  20  ft.  in 
span,  consisted  entirely  of  a great  slab  of  oon< 
Crete  14  in.  thick,  merely  supported  by  corbels, 
projecting  from  the  walls,  and  in  the  Baths  oi 
Caracalla  there  are  still  extensive  remains  ol 
large  concrete  vaults.  We  in  this  country  have 
not  yet  obtained  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
safe  span  and  thickness  of  a concrete  vault,  bull 
the  material  is  very  largely  used  to  form  smalr 
arches  for  fireproof  floors.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  treat  the  very  important  question  of  firei 
proof  buildings  fully  at  the  fag  end  of  a lectura' 
the  subject  demands  a whole  evening  to  itselfi 
but  whatover  system  of  fireproofing  be  adoptee: 
concrete  will  prove  to  be  the  most  important 
element  in  it.  Whereas  the  opinion  ueeu 
to  be  held  that  iron  girders  and  columnxi 
as  supports  to  a building  were  sufficient  tc 
make  it  fireproof,  we  have  been  taughil 
by  sad  and  costly  experience  that  this  is  very 
far  indeed  from  being  the  case.  In  the  United 
States  and  in  France  they  are  much  more  parj 
ticular  than  wo  are  in  this  matter,  and  in  thi 
former  country  it  is  laid  down  as  an  incontra 
vertible  maxim  “ that  no  building  can  be  firei 
proof  unless  all  constructional  ironwork  be  pro] 
tected,”  and  no  better  material  can  be  found 
as  a protective  than  concrete.  Stone  is  utterly 
valueless  in  this  respect,  as  it  will  crack  whet 
heated,  and  give  way  without  any  warninp 
whatever.  Fox  & Barrett’s  system  consists  i: 
filling  in  concrete  between  wrought-iron  joists 
the  concrete  being  supported  on  fillets  of  woo< 
placed  about  i in.  apart,  and  resting  on  th 
bottom  flange  of  the  iron  joists,  the  undersidr 
of  the  wood  fillets  being  plastered.  Either  thr 
concrete  is  carried  up  the  requisite  height  an. 
forms  the  floor,  or  if  a wooden  floor  is  require! 
small  joists  cut  to  a dovetail  section  are  im 
bedded  in  the  concrete  and  the  floor-board 
nailed  to  them.  Dennett’s  Bystem  is  almofi 
exclusively  a concrete  construction,  consisting 
of  concrete  arches  supported  next  the  walls  o 
projecting  courses,  and  by  rolled  iron  joists  a 
intermediate  points.  In  this  system  gypsum 
mixed  with  the  Portland  cement  to  form  th. 
matrix,  as  experiments  have  shown  that  th. 
substance  can  be  heated  to  whiteness,  and  the 
suddenly  cooled  without  being  injurious  i, 
affected.  In  Hornblower’s  system  the  iro 
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inclosed  in  a fire-clay  casing  supporting 
ire-clay  arches.  Even  concrete  arches  sup- 
ported on  triangular-shaped  wooden  joists, 
:orm  a floor  which  is  very  largely  fireproof, 
.f  iron  columns  are  used,  a temporary 
vooden  casing  should  be  erected  round 
hem,  leaving  a space  of  about  2 in.,  which 
ihould  be  entirely  filled  up  with  Portland 
:ement  concrete,  and  if  a fine  face  be  desired 
his  can  easily  be  obtained  by  cementing  the 
soncrete.  Messrs.  Lindsay  have  patented  two 
ystems  which  comprise  the  use  of  steel  decking, 
,s  it  is  called,  and  concrete  arches,  the  girders 
teing  entirely  covered  with  concrete  both  at 
op  and  bottom.  The  concrete  used  by  this 
irm  is  very  light ; it  is  called  pumice- 
oncrete,  and  is  composed  of  washed  coke- 
reeze  and  sand  mixed  dry,  and  Portland 
ement  of  the  very  best  quality.  It  is,  of 
ourse,  self-evident  that  if  you  get  sufficient 
dhesiveness  and  transverse  strength  the 
ghter  the  mass  of  concrete  is  for  upper  floors 
r vaults,  the  better,  as  bo  much  less  weight  is 
hrown  upon  the  supporting  walls  or  columns, 
■he  steel  decking  for  this  kind  of  floor  is  of 
eculiar  shape,  and  the  system  is  a novel  one, 
nd  appears  to  me  likely  to  prove  of  great  value 
pr  buildings  of  considerable  size,  where  girders 
re  a necessity  for  supporting  upper  floors, 
'hese  girders  may  be  described  as  truncated 
^uilateral  triangles,  set  alternately  on  their 
ases,  and  the  truncated  vertices  riveted 
pgether  at  their  sides,  and  forming  a series  of 
ollows  and  elevations.  They  are  constructed 
P rolled  steel  about  i in.  in  thickness,  and  their 
spth  need  not  be  much  more  than  half  that 
jquired  for  an  iron  girder.  When  the  weights 
squired  to  be  supported  are  not  very  heavy,  a 
jmbination  of  these  steel  girders,  with  ordi- 
ixy  rolled  joists  can  be  adopted.  The  iron 
asts  can  be  placed  about  14  ft.  apart,  and  from 
le  steel  skewbacks  riveted  to  the  joists 
•ches  of  concrete  can  be  turned  on  centreing, 
here  is  a possibility  with  concrete  floors  that  will 
ithstand  any  ordinary  strain, that  the  sudden  fall 
anything  like  a huge  iron  safe  might  break 
trough  the  floor,  and  in  order  to  avoid  any 
sk  of  this  kind  Mr.  Lindsay  runs  steel  wires 
trough  the  joists,  the  whole  length  of  the  floor, 

)f ore  the  concrete  is  filled  in . These  are  about 
1 in.  apart,  and  are  strong  enough  to  hold  up 
ly  exceptional  weight  that  may  by  accident 
•me  upon  the  floor.  In  addition,  these  steel 
ires  form  a sort  of  nucleus  round  which  the 
mcrete  sets.  The  total  weight,  girders  and 
1,  of  these  latter  floors  is  considerably  less 
ian  that  of  any  other  system  of  fireproof  con- 
ruction,  and  they  are  also  extraordinarily 
rong.  At  one  of  the  latest  tests  of  these 
ongh-girders,  where  the  thickness  of  metal 
aa  5-lGths  of  an  inch  only,  a load  of  15  tons 
as  applied  in  the  centre  of  a 10-ft.  bearing 
ithout  causing  fracture.  And  this  test  was 
it  a confirmation  of  previous  ones,  so  that  I 
el  sure  these  girders  will  supply  a long-felt 
ant.  They  are  being  used  largely  in  the  con- 
ruction  of  the  new  National  Liberal  Club  by 
r.  Waterhouse. 

I have  now  endeavoured  to  bring  before  you 
me  of  the  purposes  for  which  this  common 
aterial,  concrete,  is  adapted.  Its  use  is  ex- 
nding  daily,  and  in  that  extended  use  lies  a 
tnger  which  it  behoves  us  all  to  guard 
;ainst : whether  we  are  employing  it  for 
tors,  for  pavings,  for  walls,  for  vaults,  for 
•chitectural  enrichment,  or  what  not,  it  can- 
't be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that 
amping  of  every  kind  must  be  avoided  ; that 
e quality  of  the  Portland  cement  used  in 
3 manufacture  must  be  of  the  very  best ; and 
at  no  labour  in  manipulation  must  be  spared, 
r if  inferior  materials  be  used,  or  careless- 
'88  in  working,  the  results  are  sure  to  be 
sastrous,  and  grave  discredit  will  bo  thrown 
ion  a most  useful  building  material.  The 
bject  is  a sternly  practical  one,  and  it  has 
en  impossible  to  illustrate  it  by  elaborate 
d beautiful  drawings,  but  at  least  we  can 
irn  one  lesson  from  it,  and  that  is  the  great, 
e incalculable  value  of  thoroughness  in  all  the 
>rk  which  we  have  to  undertake.  As  I com- 
mced  by  referring  to  the  Roman  builders,  so 
vould  conclude  by  pointing  to  them  again  as 
model  for  us.  Depend  upon  it,  when  they 
ire  building  the  walls  of  those  edifices  which 
e still  the  wonder  of  the  world,  they  gave  no 
ought  to  what  posterity  would  think  of  them ; 
ey  simply  did  their  work  in  the  best  way  they 
■ew  of,  and  spared  no  pains  to  make  it  good, 

We  them  on  this,  we  shall  all, 

nether  architect,  builder,  or  artisan,  have  the 


satisfaction  of  feeling  that  we  have  done  some 
bit  of  good  work,  and  although  it  is  not  given 
to  us  all  to  be  great  artists,  and  to  witch  the 
world  with  noble  buildings,  we  can  at  least  put 
our  whole  heart  into  everything  we  undertake, 
and  we  shall  thereby  display  the  truest  genius 
which  has  been  described  as  an  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains. 


ROYAL  METEOROLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
There  were  some  interesting  points  about  the 
annual  exhibition  of  instruments  which  was  held 
in  the  Library  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Great  George-street,  Westminster, 
last  week  (16th  and  17th  inst.).  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  the  exhibits,  not  strictly 
meteorological,  and  having  at  the  same  time  a 
sanitary  importance,  was  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham’s 
earth  hygrometer.  The  question  of  the  hygro- 
metric  condition  of  the  ground  as  compared 
with  the  air  in  a certain  district,  is  one  which  is 
not  at  present  understood ; but  Mr.  Latham  has 
been  investigating  the  matter,  and  believes  that 
he  will  be  able  to  establish  relations  which  will 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  a question  having 
an  important  Banitary  bearing.  During  the  ten 
years  he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  drainage 
works  of  Croydon  he  has  been  preparing  calcu- 
lations made  upon  observations  obtained  there. 
He  is  satisfied  that  his  instrument  will  afford 
trustworthy  results.  It  consists  of  three  per- 
forated cylinders,  lined  with  fine  wire  gauze. 
Each  is  filled  with  earth  from  the  locality  to  be 
tested  ; but  they  occupy  different  positions, — 
one  being  suspended  in  the  air,  one  immediately 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  third 
12  in.  lower.  A lever  is  appointed  to  each 
cylinder,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  a 
counter-weight.  Acting  separately,  each  cylinder 
records  its  observations  in  the  form  of  a diagram 
upon  a small  cylinder  driven  by  clockwork.  The 
percentage  of  moisture  which  the  earth  in  every 
case  contains  at  any  one  time  is  seen  at  once  by 
a glance  at  the  index. 

Among  the  instruments.new,  or  not  previously 
exhibited,  we  noticed  Jordan’s  improved  photo- 
graphic sunshine  recorder,  which  consists  of  a 
cylindrical  box,  in  which  a slip  of  prepared 
paper  is  fixed.  The  sensitised  paper  receives 
the  sunlight  which  is  admitted  into  the  box  by 
two  small  apertures,  upon  which  a distinct 
mark  is  obtained.  Mr.  Jordan,  who  is  the 
Keeper  of  Mining  Records  at  the  Home  Office, 
secured,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  but  not  without 
considerable  trouble,  a place  for  his  instrument 
at  the  recent  Inventions  Exhibition,  where  it 
afterwards  obtained  an  award.  There  were 
several  new  forms  of  anemometer,  the  most 
interesting  being  one  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Dines,  in  which  the  axle  is  driven  by  a pair  of 
small  windmill  sails.  A registering  dial  records 
the  number  of  revolutions,  and  the  instrument 
is  so  arranged  as  to  give  any  required 
number  of  revolutions  per  mile.  Several  im- 
proved surveying  aneroids  were  exhibited. 
Though  these  instruments  are  practically 
reliable  in  taking  a rough  surface  survey,  and, 
indeed,  exceeding  useful  in  obtaining  the 
section  of  an  extensive  piece  of  rough  and 
difficult  country,  they  are  utterly  useless  for 
surveying  purposes  underground.  We  suspect 
it  is  due  to  the  ever-varying  conditions  of  air- 
currents  in  such  situations ; but  it  is  a fact, 
nevertheless,  that  they  almost  invariably  read 
too  deep  in  metal  mines  and  not  deep  enough  in 
collieries.  In  a Welsh  mine,  a recent  experi- 
ment discovered  discrepancies  varying  from 
50  ft.  to  45  ft.  from  the  correct  depths  in  the 
indications  of  several  aneroids  used.  Possibly 
improvements  will  ultimately  obviate  these 
objections. 


The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Society  was  held  on  Wednes- 
day in  last  week,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers.  The  President  (Mr.  W.  Ellis, 
P.R.S.)  gave  an  historical  sketch  of  the 
barometer.  After  remarking  on  the  accidental 
nature  of  the  discovery  of  the  instrument,  in 
the  year  1643,  in  its  best  form,  in  ignorance  for 
some  time  of  its  value  for  purposes  of  meteoro- 
logical inquiry,  he  gave  a brief  account  of  many 
early  kinds  of  barometers,  the  first  endeavour 
being  in  consequence  of  difficulties  experienced 
with  the  ordinary  mercurial  form  to  enlarge 
the  scale  of  variation,  attempts  which  in  general 
introduced  other  errors  and  inconveniences. 
I he  desire  to  experiment  on  elevated  positions 
induced  the  construction  of  an  early  form  of 


portable  barometer,  one  such,  with  cistern  com- 
pletely closed,  leaving  the  air  to  communicate 
through  the  pores  of  the  wood,  having  been 
made  above  200  years  ago.  The  President 
further  described  various  points  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Ramsden,  Gay  Lussac,  and  other 
barometers,  including  also  mention  of  some 
modem  patterns  of  long-range  barometers, 
standard  barometers,  and  such  barometers  as 
are  more  commonly  used.  The  practice  of 
driving  out  air  from  the  mercury  by  heating  or 
boiling  appears  to  have  been  in  use  early  in 
the  last  century.  Engraved  plates  indicating 
the  weather  to  be  expected  with  different 
heights  of  the  mercury  have  been  longer  used, 
at  least  as  early  as  1688.  As  regards  correction 
for  temperature,  Le  Due,  in  the  last  century, 
adopted  a temperature  corresponding  to  54  5 
deg.  Fahr.  as  that  to  which  to  make  reduction, 
because  corresponding  nearly  to  the  average  of 
observations,  such  reductions  being  now  made 
to  the  natural  zero  32  deg.  Fahr.  Reference 
was  made  to  the  employment  of  water  (as  in 
the  well-known  Royal  Society  barometer)  and 
other  liquids  instead  of  mercury ; also  to  various 
kinds  of  floating  and  other  barometers  not  at 
all  or  not  entirely  mercurial,  and  to  metallic 
barometers.  The  President  concluded  his 
acoount  with  a sketch  of  the  history  of  record- 
ing barometers  or  barographs,  including  a notice 
of  the  application  of  photography  and  electricity- 
to  recording  purposes.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  President’s  address  the  meeting  was 
adjourned  to  afford  the  fellows  and  their 
friends  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the- 
valuable  and  interesting  exhibition  of  baro- 
meters referred  to  above. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LIVERPOOL  : 

NEW  CHEMICAL  LABORATORIES. 

The  new  chemical  laboratories  in  connexion' 
with  University  College,  Liverpool,  were  opened 
on  Saturday  last  by  Sir  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P., 
who  delivered  an  interesting  address  on  the- 
occasion. 

The  buildings,  which  have  been  erected  from 
designs  by  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  occupy  the 
western  confines  of  the  college  site,  and  are 
placed  in  immediate  and  convenient  connexion 
with  the  Medical  School  block.  The  west  front, 
containing  the  principal  entrance,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  water-tower,  faces  direct  upon 
Brownlow-street ; while  the  eastern  elevation 
looks  out  upon  the  college  grounds.  The  most 
characteristic  feature  in  the  building  is  the 
large  pentagonal  apse,  which  looks  southwards 
and  forms  the  containing  wall  of  the  large  lecture 
and  practical  theatres,  which  have  been  designed' 
expressly  with  a view  to  lecturing  requirements. 
Thepolygonal  angles  are  relieved  with  buttresses 
running  up  the  entire  height  of  the  building, 
and  terminating  in  ornamental  headpieces  in 
terra  cotta.  The  lower  theatre  is  lighted  with 
dual  windows  introduced  in  each  of  the  five 
polygonal  facets,  while  corresponding  orna- 
mental arcading  is  introduced  in  the  exterior 
facets  of  the  upper  theatre,  which  (to  facilitate 
artificial  darkening)  is  in  part  lighted  from  the 
roof.  This  outer  polygonal  apse  is  flat  roofed, 
backed  by  the  gable  roof,  which  is  carried  the  full 
length  from  side  to  side  of  the  interior  portion 
of  the  theatre.  The  main  front  in  Brownlow- 
street  is  enriched  by  the  entrance  porch  and 
tower,  which  intervene  between  the  large  lec- 
turing-theatre annexe  and  the  body  of  the 
building,  which  contains  the  various  supple- 
mentary laboratories,  museums,  and  class-rooms,, 
while  the  tower  itself  is  occupied  by  the  main- 
stairoase  and  minor  rooms.  The  central  por- 
tion of  the  building  is  designed  in  three- 
gables  facing  the  street,  and  is  built  in 
three  stories.  Near  one  end  of  this  rises  the 
bold  and  lofty  chimney,  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  elaborate  furnace  and  ventilation 
arrangements,  which  are  very  complete.  The 
entire  design  will  be  eventually  completed 
by  the  erection  of  two  large  laboratories  for 
qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis,  placed 
side  by  side,  and  extending  from  the  north  end 
of  the  present  building  to  Dover-street.  Until 
their  erection  the  north  wall  will  retain  its 
present  blank  unfinished  aspect. 

The  practical  theatre  is  specially  arranged 
for  a large  class  of  students  to  follow  by  actual 
experiment  on  their  own  part  the  demonstra- 
tions given  by  the  lecturer,  whose  table  is 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room  a few  feet 
away  from  the  back  wa  and  between  the 
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trances.  The  students’  working  benches  are 
*“tv-two  in  number,  and  are  arranged  in  six  con- 
Centric  rows  rising  one  above  another.  These 
™ws  form  segments  of  circles  described  from 
t'he  lecturer’s  position  as  a centre.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  this  arrangement  the  acquisition  of 
a knowledge  of  elementary  practical  chemistry 
will  be  greatly  facilitated  and  rendered  more 
thorough.  The  containing  wall  of  the  room 
opposite  the  lecturer  is  itself  polygonal. 
The  theatre  is  lighted  by  three  Bower  gas- 
lights, which  have  been  fitted  up  by  Mr.  A. 
Bucknall,  of  Renshaw-street. 

The  structure  has  been  carried  out  under  two 
contracts, — one  for  the  excavation  and  founda- 
tion walls,  which  was  undertaken  by  Messrs. 
Wm,  Tomkinson  & Sons,  of  Liverpool ; and  a 
second,  embracing  the  remainder  of  the  work, 
which  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Sons, 
also  of  this  city.  The  greater  part  of  the 
fittings  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  T.  Urmson,  of 
Liverpool,  under  a separate  contract.  The 
works  have  been  carried  out  from  first  to  last 
under  the  careful  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  G. 
Cook,  M.C.W.A.,  to  whom  the  College  is  much 
indebted  for  his  constant  vigilance  and  assiduity 
as  clerk  of  the  works. 


BUILDERS’  CLERKS’  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  eighth  annual  dinner  of  the  members 
and  friends  of  this  excellent  charity  was  held 
on  Tuesday  evening  last  in  the  Venetian  Saloon 
of  the  Holbom  Restaurant,  when  240  gentlemen 
sat  down  to  table,  Mr.  George  Haward  Trollope 
(Trollope  & Sons),  President  of  the  Institution, 
in  the  chair.  After  dinner,  the  Chairman  pro- 
posed the  health  of  the  Queen,  referring  to  the 
important  ceremony  which  her  Majesty  was  to 
perform  on  the  morrow  (Wednesday  last),  viz., 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new 
Examination  Hall  of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  which  was  described  and  illus- 
trated in  our  last. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “ The 
Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institution,”  the 
Chairman  expressed  the  gratification  it  afforded 
him  to  see  so  many  old  and  valued  friends  of 
the  Institution  present  to  lend  him  their  support 
on  behalf  of  so  admirable  a charity  as  that 
whose  cause  he  pleaded.  The  Institution  was 
founded  in  1866,  for  the  purpose  of  granting 
pensions  to  decayed  and  necessitous  builders’ 
clerks  and  their  widows,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  orphans  of  builders’  clerks,  and  for  the 
granting  of  temporary  relief  in  times  of  illness 
or  lack  of  employment,  or  under  other  circum- 
stances. The  Institution  had  now  been  in 
existence  for  twenty  years,  and  consequently 
it  would  next  year  attain  its  majority.  Since 
its  foundation  twenty-two  pensioners  had  been 
elected  on  its  funds,  the  number  on  the  list  at 
the  present  time  being  fifteen.  During  the  first 
twelve  years  of  the  Institution’s  existence  the 
pensions  allowed  were  20Z.  a year  to  males  and 
15 1.  a year  to  females,  but  in  the  year  1878, 
under  the  active  presidency  of  their  good  friend, 
Mr.  Rider,  the  pensions  had  been  increased 
to  257.  for  males  and  201.  for  females.  From 
very  small  beginnings  the  Society  had  gradually 
extended  its  operations  with  the  result  that  last 
year  it  disbursed  no  less  than  3S0Z.  in  pensions 
and  relief.*  The  work  of  the  Institution  was 
carried  on  with  an  exceedingly  small  outlay  for 
working  expenses,  and  in  that  respect  he 
believed  it  would  compare  most  advantageously 
with  any  other  institution  of  the  kind.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Committee  of  the  Institu- 
tion would  be  able  to  dispense  a much  larger 
sum  in  aid  of  the  necessitous  (were  funds  pro- 
vided) without  any  appreciable  increase  in 
working  expenses,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
Committee  would  be  afforded  the  opportunity 
of  doing  so.  The  regular  income  from  annual 
subscriptions  and  from  dividends  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  demands  on  the  charity,  and, 
therefore,  they  were  to  some  extent  dependent 
upon  donations  received  at  the  annual  dinners. 
Fortunately  the  Institution  stood  very  well  at 
present  with  regard  to  its  Orphan  Fund,  and, 
therefore,  he  asked  intending  donors  on  that 
occasion  to  devote  their  gifts,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  the  Relief  Fund,  upon  which,  owing  to  the 
present  depression,  they  had,  and  were  likely  to 
have,  many  claims.  He  trusted  that  builders’ 

• For  further  particulars  respecting  the  financial  posi- 

tion of  the  Institution  see  report  of  the  annual  meeting 
given  in  the  Builder  for  Feb,  27  last,  p.  361. 


clerks  generally  would  join  the  Institution,  for 
there  were  undoubtedly  many  who  had  not  yet 
realised  the  advantages  resulting  from  member- 
ship. In  conclusion,  the  Chairman  quoted 
some  remarks  on  the  claims  of  the  charity 
made  in  a recent  “ Note  ” in  the  Builder  (p.  328, 
ante),  and  the  toast  was  received  with  much 
enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Howard  Colls,  in  proposing  “ The  Archi- 
tects and  Surveyors,”  said  that  the  architects 
and  surveyors  were  no  doubt  at  one  with  the 
builders  in  hoping  for  better  times.  As  a 
proof  of  that,  he  might  mention  that  a short 
time  ago  he  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a 
paper  read  by  a young  architect  at  a meeting 
of  the  Surveyors’  Institution,  advocating  the 
rebuilding  of  a great  part  of  London,  the 
scheme  including  the  formation  of  about  sixty 
miles  of  new  streets,  at  a cost  of  about  a million 
a mile ! As  builders  they  would  all  be  glad  to 
welcome  the  realisatien  of  such  a project.  But 
Mr.  Woodward’s  paper  had  been  much  criti- 
cised, one  well-known  architect,  Mr.  Blashill, 
going  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  move  London  altogether  than  to  rebuild  it. 
However,  leaving  that  subject,  he  might  say 
that  there  were  some  architects  and  surveyors 
who  were  liked  by  the  builders,  and  some  who 
were  not  liked.  He  could  only  say  that  the 
builders  wished  longlife  and  prosperity  to  those 
architects  and  surveyors  whom  they  liked, 
while  they  hoped  that  those  whom  they  did 
not  like  would  learn  to  imitate  those  whom 
they  did  like.  With  the  toast  he  coupled  the 
names  of  Mr.  Stonor  and  Mr.  Mullett,  the  latter 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institution,  who 
both  responded. 

Mr.  Roe,  in  a humorous  speech,  proposed 
“The  Builders,”  within  which  denomination, 
he  said,  he  did  not  include  certain  ingenious 
gentlemen  who  were  able,  out  of  “ airy 
nothings”  to  build  “local  habitations”  suffi- 
ciently cobwebby  in  their  nature  to  serve  as 
residences  for  Ariel ; nor  the  acute  and  exacting 
gentlemen  who  were  supposed  to  have  such 
very  keen  eyes  for  “ extras”  and  percentages  ; 
nor  the  gentlemen  who  were  popularly  supposed 
to  make  it  the  express  purpose  of  their  lives  to 
build  in  the  interests  of  doctors  learned  in 
typhoid  fever ; nor  those  other  fanciful  repre- 
sentatives of  the  building  trade  who,  in  certain 
quarters,  were  represented  to  be  perpetually 
engaged  in  concocting  schemes  for  the  “ degra- 
dation of  the  working  man,”  in  regard  to  which 
it  ought  in  fairness  to  be  said  that,  in  spite  of 
his  “ degradation,”  the  working  man  seemed 
quite  able  to  maintain  his  position  as  “ boss  of 
the  show.”  No  ; to  his  mind,  the  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  “ The  Builders  ” were  to  be  found 
in  such  men  as  the  President  of  the  Institution; 
as  Mr.  Greenwood,  their  President  last  year ; or 
as  other  of  their  past  Presidents,  such  as, 
to  name  only  a few,  Mr.  Stanley  George  Bird, 
Mr.  Howard  Colls,  or  Mr.  Joseph  Randall  (of 
the  firm  of  Kirk  & Randall),  and  others.  With 
the  toast  he  coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  Randall. 

Mr.  Randall  having  briefly  replied,  Mr.  Edwin 
Brooks  (treasurer)  proposed  “ The  Past-Presi- 
dents,” referring  to  the  great  services  rendered 
by  the  brothers  Lawrence,  Mr.  George  Pluck- 
nett,  Mr.  Taprell  Holland,  Mr.  Thomas  Stirling, 
Mr.  Stanley  Bird,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Colls ; 
and,  amongst  Presidents  in  more  recent  years, 
by  Mr.  Howard  Colls,  Mr.  Joseph  Randall,  and 
Mr.  Greenwood. 

Mr.  Randall  responded. 

Mr.  Greenwood  proposed  “The  President,” 
and  Mr.  Trollope,  in  responding,  referred  to  the 
fact  that  his  father  was  President  of  the  Insti- 
tution in  1875. 

The  toast  of  “The  Visitors ” was  next  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  coupled  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  Stanton  William  Preston,  Clerk  of  the 
Carpenters’  Company,  who,  in  responding, 
spoke  of  the  educational  and  philanthropic 
work  which  that  Company  had  engaged  in  of 
late  years,  special  mention  being  made  of  the 
courses  of  lectures  given  by  the  Company  last 
year  and  this  year. 

During  the  evening,  subscriptions  and  dona- 
tions to  the  amount  of  3267.  were  announced. 

Mr.  Wheatley,  the  Secretary,  will  be  glad  to 
afford  further  information  as  to  the  work  of  the 
Institution.  The  office  is  at  21,  New  Bridge- 
street,  E.C. 


Oldbury. — A proposal  is  on  foot  for  erecting 
a Free  Library  building  at  Oldbury,  but  the 
Ratepayers’  Association  threatens  hostility  to 
the  project  unless  it  is  carried  out  by  public 
subscription. 


PAGODAS  IN  BURMAH. 

From  an  interesting  paper  entitled  “ Burmah,! 
the  Eastern  Country  and  the  Race  of  the 
Brahmas,”  recently  read  by  Mr.  J.  George.'! 
Scott  before  the  Indian  Section  of  the  Society Q 
of  Arts,  we  extract  the  following  particulars  i 
with  regard  to  the  pagodas  which  abound  in  the 
country  : — 

“ The  number  ©f  pagodas  in  the  country  is 
altogether  extraordinary.  There  is  no  villager 
so  poor  but  that  it  has  its  neatly -kept  shrine,  ii 
with  the  remains  of  others  mouldering  away  , 
round  about  it.  No  hill  is  so  steep  and  rocky,:; 
or  so  covered  with  jungle,  as  to  prevent  thel 
glittering  gold  or  snow-white  spire  rising  up  toi 
guard  the  place  from  ghouls  and  sprites,  andi 
remind  the  surrounding  people  of  the  Saviouri 
Lord,  the  teacher  of  Nirvana  and  the  law.v 
The  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy  are  lined  with  them  I 
from  the  source  to  the  northern  hills.  Thel 
number  of  them  at  Pagan,  an  ancient  capital/- 
renders  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sacredii 
cities  in  the  world.  A Burmese  proverb  says; 
there  are  9,999.  Whether  that  is  true  or  not,c 
they  cover  an  area  of  nearly  sixteen  square1 
miles,  and  are  of  every  order  of  architecture- 
and  in  every  stage  of  decay,  some  with  cloisterer 
and  chapels,  and  ante-chapels,  as  fine  as  many! 
a cathedral,  and  built  in  the  form  of  the  cross?: 
others  with  the  light  grace  of  the  minaret, a: 
others  again  rounded  like  the  Hindoo  dome  ifl 
some  that  suggest  the  bamboo-modelled  pagoda; 
of  China  ; others  a mere  Border  ‘ peel  ’ ; finally 
the  ordinary  bell-shaped  solid  mass,  character, u 
istic  of  Burmah  itself;  some  gilt  and  white ■ 
plastered,  as  fresh  as  if  new  built ; others  merte 
heaps  of  crumbling  bricks.  The  most  pic) 
turesque  group  is,  however,  at  a point  of  the: I 
river  a few  miles  below  Mandalay.  The  Irra: 
waddy  here  makes  a grand  sweep  to  thn- 
westward.  On  the  left,  as  one  ascends,  are  th« 
bare,  rocky  Sa-gaing  hills,  on  the  right  the  well- 1 
foliaged  banks  at  Ava  and  Amarapura,  rising 
here  and  there  into  knolls  and  little  hills  wifcl 
rocky  faces  to  the  river  front.  All  three  towns. 
Ava,  Amapura,  and  Sa-gaing,  if  now  they  can 
be  called  towns,  are  ancient  capitals.  Hencii 
the  abundance  of  religious  buildings.  On  th 
Sa-gaing  hills,  stairways,  some  of  them  ov& 
a mile  long,  wind  up  the  steep  slopes  to  th 
pagodas  on  the  tops,  the  steps  in  some  plaeeu 
hewn  out  of  the  rocky  hill-sides,  in  others  lail 
with  square  blocks  of  alabaster.  The  shrinei- 
are  not  merely  on  the  hill-tops.  Down  on  th 
cramped  space  at  the  base  are  many  mori- 
conspicuous  among  them  being  the  huge  soli- 
cupola  of  the  Pumpkin  Pagoda.  On  oven 
practicable  spot  of  the  ascent  there  are  morci 
some  mere  bell-shaped  masses  of  bricks,  suif 
mounted  by  tho  invariable  umbrella,  glitter 
ing  with  gold-leaf,  and  musical  with  score 
of  little  bells,  hung  from  the  concentrir: 
circles,  rising  one  above  another  in  lesseninp- 
size.  Opposite,  more  pagodas  rise  up  in  massiv- 
dignity  on  the  river  bank,  or  show  their  slendei 
spires  further  back  against  the  green  boughs  Q. 
gigantic  trees.  The  sight,  with  the  background 
of  the  huge  dark  Shanhills  to  the  eastward,  it 
striking  and  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 

There  is  good  reason  for  this  multiplicatio,i 
of  fanes.  No  work  of  merit  is  so  richly  pai[ 
as  the  building  of  a pagoda.  The  pagoda 
founder  is  regarded  as  a saint  on  earth,  an 
when  he  dies  he  obtains  the  last  release;  fo 
him  there  are  no  more  deaths.  The  man  wh 
sets  up  a row  of  water-pots  on  a dusty  roai 
does  well;  he  who  raises  a sacred  post,  wh 
builds  a rest-house,  presents  an  image  or  a beli 
or  founds  a monastery,  gains  much  merit,  an 
ensures  a happy  transincorporation  when  h 
passes  away ; but  the  Payah-tagah  is  finall; 
freed  from  the  three  calamities,  his  merit- 
outweigh  the  demerits,  and  he  attains  the  hoi 
rest.  It  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  of  no  avar 
to  repair  a previous  dedication,  unless  it  be  on> 
of  the  great  world-shrines  at  Rangoon,  Pegi’ 
Prome,  or  Mandalay.  In  the  case  of  ordinari 
pagodas,  the  merit  of  the  repair  goes  not  to  thi 
restorer,  but  to  the  founder.  Pagodas  are  buiH 
over  relics  of  the  Buddha,  or  models  of  then! 
over  the  sacred  eight  utensils  of  a mendicaci 
or  imitations  of  these,  and  over  copies  of  thf 
sacred  books.”  


Cambridge.— Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Waltf 
recently  opened  the  new  buildings  of  the  Can( 
bridge  University  Union  Society,  which  ha\ 
been  erected  from  the  plans  of  Mr.  Alfre. 
Waterhouse,  R.A.,  at  a cost  of  between  9,000, 
and  10,000Z. 
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ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

| Birmingham.  Architectural  Association. — The 
’seventh  ordinary  meeting  of  the  current 
lsession  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening  last 
in  the  Library  at  Queen’s  College,  when  a 
ijpaper  was  read  by  Mr.  H.  H.  McConnal  on  the 
1“  Transition  in  Architecture  from  Gothic  to 
iRenaissance  in  England.”  In  the  course  of  a 
;very  able  chronological  paper  Mr.  McConnal 
Clearly  showed,  with  the  help  of  a large  number 
ibf  his  own  drawings,  the  cause  of  the  Transi- 
tion, and  spoke  of  the  work  done  by  the  many 
iirchitects  during  the  period.  A vote  of  thanks 
proposed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Kendrick,  and  sup- 
ported by  Messrs.  A.  Reading,  E.  Wood,  J. 
Ipotton  (Vice-President),  and  T.  W.  E.  Newton, 
ivas  heartily  accorded  to  Mr.  McConnal,  who 
briefly  responded. 

•{  York  Architectural  Association. — At  the  meet- 
ng  of  this  Association  held  on  the  18th  inst. 
dr.  Walter  G.  Penty  read  a paper  on  “ Terra- 
cotta as  a Building  Material.”  Terra-cotta,  he 
.laid,  was  simply  a superior  kind  of  brick,  as 
loth  were  manufactured  from  the  same  mate- 
rial, viz.,  clay;  only  the  one,— terra-cotta,— 
/as  brought  to  a higher  state  of  perfection, 
'he  lecturer  described  in  an  interesting  manner 
ow  terra-cotta  was  manufactured,  and  referred 
L its  cheapness,  durability,  and  artistic  excel- 
3mce.  It  was,  he  remarked,  much  deprecated 
iy  stonemasons,  as  they  viewed  it  from  a stand- 
point of  rivalry  to  stone,  but  he  asserted  that 
a was  impossible  for  terra-cotta  to  be  a for- 
midable rival  to  stone,  as  the  latter  exceeded  it 
F dignity.  A discussion  ensued,  in  which  the 
ihairman,  and  Messrs.  Parker,  Yeoman,  and  the 
pnorary  secretary  (Mr.  Benson)  took  part. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETIES. 
British  Archaeological  Association.— At  the 
eeting  on  March  17,  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A., 
the  chair,  the  discovery  of  a remarkable 
ehistonc  monument  at  Langley  Burrell  was 
mounced.  It  consists  of  a mound  having  a 
Ifcular  platform,  paved  and  elevated,  sur- 
Eunded  by  a ditch,  long  lines  of  embankment 
Jdiatmg  from  the  centre.  The  entrance  faces 
t«e  east,  and  the  mound  has  the  appearance  of 
living  been  a place  of  sacrifice.  A detailed 
; scription  will  be  laid  before  a future  meeting, 
r.  McIntyre  North  exhibited  a drawing  of  the 
nnou3  red  brick  arches  found  during  some  ex- 
rvation  works  on  the  site  of  the  Duke  of 
! ffolk  s Palace,  in  the  Borough,  Southwark. 
!*.  Earle  Way  described  some  recent  dis- 
7eweS.3ufc  Sfc'  Margaret’8  Hill,  Southwark, 
v VYoodhouse  exhibited  a fine  series  of  London 
Mals,  illustrative  of  many  buildings  which 
ive  passed  away.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A. 
scribed  a collection  of  the  gun  money  coins 
I James  II.,  struck  prior  to  the  battle  of  the 
'yne,  showing  some  singular  reductions  in  size 
the  King’s  Exchequer  declined.  Colonel 
lams,  F.S.A.,  in  describing  a visit  to  the 
itues  fonndat  Clapham,  expressed  his  opinion 
it  ail  the  sculptures  were  the  work  of  the 
ne  artist,  and  that  the  work  was  superior  to 
is  usual  class  of  monumental  figures  produced 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  A 
per  was  then  read  by  Mr.  W.  De  Gray  Birch 
Myra°n  ^ Legendar?  History  of  St.  Nicholas 

Oxford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society.— 
e first  of  three  “walks”  of  the  members 
this  society  took  place  recently,  when  a 
merous  party,  by  special  permission  of  the 
-honties,  visited  the  Castle  Mound  and  the 
stle,  m the  city.  Mr.  James  Parker  gave 
1 party  a short  history  of  the  object  of  the 
emoon  s visit.  The  second  “ walk,”  which 
vas  arranged  should  be  round  the  City  Walls 
flew  College  took  place,  however,  on  the  13th 
7 Waan  the  Party  was  again  under  the  able  con- 
-torslnp  of  Mr.  James  Parker,  who  explained 
course  they  were  to  take,  and  had  already 
en,  by  maps,  which  greatly  assisted  the 
itors  in  forming  an  idea  of  the  direction  the 
wall  took.  Inside  the  Holywell  entrance 
Barker  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
re  prominent  features  of  the  old  walls,  and 
ernl  interesting  particulars  as  to  the  laws 
pelhng  New  College  to  keep  the  walls  in 
luscript  1 heread  fr°m  a C0Py  of  fche  original 
«sse®  Archaeological  Society.  — The  annual 
-ting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  18th 
V m tae  Barbican  of  Lewes  Castle.  The 
urman  (the  Rev.  P.  de  Putron),  moved  a 


vote  of  condolence  with  the  family  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Chichester  in  their  bereavement,  and 
expressing  the  loss  the  society  had  sustained  in 
the  death  of  their  president.  Mr.  Crosskey 
then  presented  the  annual  report,  and  men- 
tioned that  Domesday  Book  would  be  issued 
within  about  a fortnight,  and  the  volume  for 
1886  would  be  issued  to  members  in  about  a 
month  afterwards.  The  accounts  were  next 
presented  and  passed.  Mr.  Griffith  proposed 
the  election  of  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Parish  as 
joint  secretary  with  Mr.  F.  Barchard,  in  the 
place  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Purcell,  and  this  was 
agreed  to,  the  Chairman  remarking  that  they 
were  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Parish  for  his 
services  in  connexion  with  Domesday  Book. 
Mr.  Latter  Parsons,  of  Lewes,  and  Mr.  Clayton, 
of  North -street,  Brighton,  were  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee.  Some  discussion  then 
occurred  as  to  the  place  of  holding  the  annual 
excursion.  After  various  suggestions  had  been 
made  the  matter  was  referred  for  decision  to 
the  Committee. 


Jfllttsi  rations. 


OBITUARY. 


Hr.  Alfred  Burges,  C.E.,  F.S.A.— This  well- 
known  engineer  died  at  Worthing  on  the 
12th  inst.,  in  his  90th  year.  He  was  arti- 
cled by  his  father,— a man  of  humble  con- 
dition, but  who  could  afford  a premium  for 
his  son, — to  the  leading  civil  engineer  of 
the  day,  James  Walker.  The  pupil  soon 
became  the  partner;  and  a life  prolonged 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  human  span,  a colossal 
fortune,  and  the  survival  of  his  son,  William 
Burges,  the  distinguished  architect,  alike  attest 
to  the  more  than  ordinary  character  of  the  sub- 
ject of  our  notice.  Alfred  Burges,  without  the 
Bame  advantages  of  education,  had  many  of  the 
tastes  and  proclivities  of  his  son  William  ; he 
was  a careful  and  tasteful  draughtsman,  and 
took  especial  interest  in  archaeology  and  anti- 
quities. He  was  well  known  on  the  various 
works  of  the  Trinity  Corporation,  especially 
additions  to  lighthouse  buildings,  &c.  ; and  was 
constant  in  his  supervision  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful wet  dock  works  in  the  Port  of  London, 
the  Commercial  Docks,  and  on  the  Commercial- 
road  tramways  and  causeways  to  the  East  and 
West  India  Docks,  also  on  the  Barking  and 
Essex  roads,  the  bridges  on  which,  in  many 
cases,  were  re-erected  or  widened  by  his  firm. 
The  Essex  Sewers  Commissioners  and  the  Bed- 
ford Level  Commissioners  were  also  largely 
advised  by  him.  The  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway, 
the  Hull  and  Selby  Railway  works,  the  Junction 
Dock  at  Hull,  and  numerous  metropolitan 
and  provincial  docks  and  harbour  works  in 
England  and  Scotland,  were  improvised  by  him. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  note  the  names  of  the 
chief  assistants  who  passed  through  the  office 
of  Walker  & Burges  to  identify  the  position  in 
his  profession  that  the  junior  partner  of  the 
firm  occupied.  They  were  as  follows,  viz. : — 

J.  W.  Bazalgette,  G.  P.  Bidder.  M.  A.  Borth- 
wick,  W.  B.  Bray,  J.  Cooper,  G.  S.  Dalrymple, 
T.  Deane,  E.  Druce,  A.  Drysdale,  J.  Hartley, 

J.  Hawkshaw,  J.  Herbert,  D.  P.  Hewitt,  W.  H. 
Holland,  J.  R.  McClean,  J.  McConnochie, 
Major  Newsome,  R.E.,  J.  Ormistone,  W.  Parkes, 
F.  Pollook,  J.  B.  Redman,  T.  M.  Smith,  R. 
Townshend,  J.  S.  Tucker,  among  others.  They 
all  are,  or  were,  corporate  members  of  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  but  nearly  two 
thirds  have  long  since  joined  the  great  majority 


ST.  JAMES’S  CHURCH,  MARSH-LANE, 
BOOTLE,  NEAR  LIVERPOOL. 
JglHIS  church,  the  interior  of  which  we 
2I  Ell  this  week  illustrate  (from  a water- 
colour  drawing  by  Mr.  Brewer,  exhi- 
bited last  year  in  the  Academy),  was  described 
at  length  in  our  columns  at  the  time  of  its 
opening  last  February.  It  will  be  sufficient 
now  to  say  that  it  is  designed  in  the  style  of  the 
Early  Decorated  period,  dating  about  the  middle 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  consists  in  plan 
of  nave  and  aisles,  with  tower  and  entrance  at 
the  south-west  corner ; a baptistery  at  the  end 
of  the  north  aisle ; chancel  and  side  chapels, 
with  stone-vaulted  ceilings  ; and  a range  of  con- 
fessionals adjoining  the  tower  and  south  aisle. 
The  principal  dimensions  are  as  follow  : — Total 
internal  length  from  east  to  west,  148  ft.  ; 
chancel,  31  ft. ; total  breadth  across  aisles 
within  64  ft. ; breadth  of  nave,  29  ft. ; height 
of  nave  from  floor  to  cornice,  50  ft. ; height  of 
nave  from  floor  to  ceiling  in  centre,  64  ft.; 
height  of  aisles  from  floor  to  cornice,  25  ft. 
There  is  sitting  accommodation  for  1,000  people, 
the  seats  being  of  pitch  pine.  The  building  is 
executed  in  local  red  sandstone,  and  the  floors 
are  laid  with  2-inch  pitch-pine  flooring ; the 
chancel  steps  and  footpaces  of  encaustic  tiles 
by  Messrs.  Carter,  Johnson,  & Co.,  of  Worcester. 
The  heating  is  by  low  pressure  hot- water  pipes, 
supplied  by  Mr.  C.  Seward,  of  Preston,  due 
care  having  been  given  to  the  subject  of  venti- 
lation. The  plans  and  details  of  the  chnrch 
and  presbytery  have  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Charles  Hadfield,  of  the  firm  of  M.  E.  Hadfield 
& Son,  Sheffield,  under  whose  frequent  personal 
supervision  the  work  has  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  G.  Woods  & Son,  of  Bootle.  Mr. 
Haworth  was  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  Bishop 
foreman. 

The  illustration  is  reproduced  from  Mr. 
Brewer’s  drawing  by  Messrs.  Goupii’s  process. 


A New  Building  Undertaking  at 
Brockley. — The  Bridge  House  Farm  Estate 
at  Brockley,  containing  an  area  of  about  fifty 
acres,  was  some  time  since  purchased  by  a com- 
pany of  capitalists,  who  have  constructed  roads 
on  the  estate  from  50  ft.  to  60  ft.  in  width,  and 
several  houses  in  the  “Queen  Anne”  style 
have  already  been  erected.  The  erection  of  a 
public  hall  is  contemplated,  whilst  a site  has 
been  reserved  for  the  erection  of  a church.  On 
an  elevated  portion  of  the  site  the  owners  have 
also  founded  what  has  been  designated  the 
West  Kent  Grammar  School,  and  a portion  of 
the  building,  consisting  of  the  central  block, 
has  already  been  erected.  It  is  intended  to  add 
two  wings,  together  with  a chapel  in  connexion 
with  the  school.  The  school  buildings,  when 
completed,  will  be  three  stories  in  height,  and  a 
prominent  feature  will  be  a central  tower.  Mr. 
C.  Evans,  of  Poet’s-corner,  Westminster,  is  the 
architect. 


INDUSTRIAL  DWELLINGS 
TO  BE  ERECTED  IN  SILVER  PLACE 
AND  INGESTRE  PLACE. 

Tiiese  plans,  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  were- 
selected,  in  a limited  competition  (as  previously 
mentioned  in  our  columns),  instituted  by  the 
Vestry  of  the  parish  of  St.  James,  West- 
minster. The  primary  object  of  the  Vestry 
was  to  appropriate  a trust  fund  in  the  erection 
of  comfortable  habitations  for  those  least  able 
to  help  themselves,  namely,  widows,  with  one  or 
more  children,  and  women  earning  precarious 
livelihoods. 

The  land  covers  an  area  of  about  3,000  ft.r 
and  is  held  on  a long  lease  from  the  Sutton 
Estate.  The  site  is  not  only  limited  in  area  for 
the  accommodation  required,  but  is  domineered 
by  ancient  lights  and  other  difficulties,  and 
express  conditions  were  laid  down  as  to  the 
height  to  which  the  proposed  buildings  were  to 
be  carried,  and  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  rooms 
were  to  be  single-room  tenements,  the  desire 
being  to  assist  a class  of  very  poor  persons. 

The  building  is  planned  so  that  a great 
majority  of  the  rooms  can  be  converted  almost 
indefinitely  into  one,  two,  or  three  room  tene- 
ments, and  as  the  majority  of  the  occupants 
will  be  widows  there  is  no  necessity  for  pro- 
viding for  any  increase  of  family.  Twenty- 
three  single-room  tenements  are  provided,  of 
various  sizes,  to  suit  the  means  of  all  classes, 
both  with  regard  to  dimensions  and  rent. 

The  rooms  compare  favourably  with  the 
Peabody  Buildings  and  other  model  dwellings, 
the  living-rooms  being, on  an  average,  12  ft.  6 in. 
by  11  ft.  6 in.,  and  the  bedrooms  11  ft.  6 in.  by 
10  ft.  3 in.,  and  all  about  9 ft.  in  height. 

The  buildings  in  the  rear  are  low  in  eleva- 
tion, and  the  window  openings  of  the  present 
buildings  command  a right  of  light  over  the 
same,  so  that  the  yards,  &c.,  will,  practically, 
always  be  ensured  the  same  light  as  the  new 
buildings  are  arranged  for. 

The  basement  contains  a small  washhouse, 
with  washing  troughs  and  coppers,  so  that  the 
inmates  can  wash  small  articles  of  clothing;  the 
public  baths  being  close  by,  there  is  no  occa- 
sion for  providing  an  ordinary  laundry,  and, 
of  course,  no  laundry  business  will  be  allowed 
to  be  carried  on  in  the  premises.  There  is 
also  a workroom  for  the  use  of  sewing-machines, 
&c.,  well  lighted  and  heated. 

The  endeavour  has  been  to  make  the  archi- 
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tectural  features  pleasing,  but  not  ornate,  so 
that  “ monotony  and  ugliness,”  which  Miss 
Octavia  Hill  says  the  working  classes  so  much 
complain  of,  is  avoided  ; the  desire  has  been  to 
make  it  as  homely  in  appearance  as  possible. 
The  elevations  will  be  constructed  of  picked 
stocks  neatly  pointed,  with  red  brick  and  terra- 
cotta string  courses  and  dressings. 

To  each  window  is  provided  a light  iron 
balcony,  so  as  to  encourage  a taste  for  window 
gardening  and  to  render  the  rooms  pleasant  and 
cheerful.  All  the  approaches  are  kept  light  and 
cheerful,  dark  corners  being  in  every  instance 
avoided. 

The  floors  are  all  fireproof,  and  the  sculleries 
and  w.c.’s  are  paved  with  white  asphalte.  The 
divisional  walls  have  glazed  brick  dadoes,  5 ft. 
high,  the  upper  portions  being  painted  with 
enamelled  silicate  paint.  Each  room  has  rails 
and  hooks  for  hanging  up  clothes,  cupboards 
beino1  avoided  as  much  as  possible  on  account  of 
the  dirt  which  they  too  often  enclose.  In  each 
living-room  there  is  a cottage  range  with  oven, 
having  a special  arrangement  so  as  to  deliver 
■warm  pure  air  into  the  room,  and  every  room 
has  a fireplace;  and  each  living-room  has  a food 
cupboard  with  coal  bunker  underneath  properly 
ventilated,  vide  detail.  All  the  windows  are 
made  with  deep  bottom  rails,  being  an  inexpen- 
sive mode  of  providing  ventilation,  and  there 
are,  in  addition,  foul-air  exits. 

The  sanitary  arrangements  have  been  most 
carefully  considered.  Mr.  George  Godwin  has 
pointed  out  long  ago  that  “the  position  of  the 
water-closets,  &c.,  is  a great  danger,  not  merely 
for  moral,  but  for  physical  contamination,”  the 
whole  question  depending  upon  supervision 
nnd  personal  responsibility.  It  is  evident  that 
the  more  this  supervision  can  be  localised  the 
more  the  danger  is  minimised.  Thus,  in  the 
plan  care  has  been  taken,  in  the  first  place,  for 
economical  reasons,  to  place  the  whole  of  the 
water-closets  as  much  as  possible  together,  and 
to  so  distribute  their  use  that  those  for  the 
single-room  tenements  are  confined  to  not 
more  than  three  tenants,  who  would  be  respon- 
sible for  keeping  them  clean  and  sweet ; any 
delinquent  being  thus  easily  traced,  while  each 
tenant  of  a double-tenement  has  a separate  and 
distinct  water-closet  for  the  condition  of  which 
she  will  be  held  personally  responsible. 

All  water-closets  are  well  lighted  and  venti- 
lated, and  placed  externally  to  the  building, 
the  windows  having  the  upper  parts  perma- 
nently fixed  open  as  hoppers.  The  windows 
over  the  internal  sinks  are  treated  in  the  same 
-way. 

The  drainage  arrangements  are  set  out  in  the 
• sanitary  sheet.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an 
absolute  disconnexion  from  the  main  sewer,  a 
•thorough  flow  of  air  through  all  the  pipes, 
an  easy  means  of  access  for  cleansing,  and 
an  absolute  disconnexion  from  the  drainage 
arrangements  and  the  different  tenements. 
Doulton’s  last  patented  closets,  without  riser 
and  with  lifting  seats,  are  provided.  The  soil- 
pipes  are  open  at  their  feet  and  heads,  and 
have  a current  of  air  continually  permeating 
-them.  The  branch  pipes  of  the  water-closets 
■ are  also  ventilated  so  as  to  prevent  syphonage. 
All  waste  - pipes  from  sinks  are  trapped  and 
carried  into  the  open-air,  discharging  into  heads 
of  rain-water  pipes,  these  latter  emptying  over 
Bellman  & Ivey’s  trapped  gullies.  The  potable 
water  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  used  for 
water-closets,  slop  sinks,  &c.,  each  water-closet 
having  a water-waste  preventer  placed  over  the 
same.  The  cisterns  will  be  placed  on  the  flat 
roof,  easily  accessible  and  so  arranged  as  to 
prevent  their  being  affected  by  frost  or  being 
invaded  by  dirt  or  vermin. 

All  soil,  rain  - water,  and  other  pipes  are 
carried  externally  to  the  building.  Dust  shoots 
are  provided  off  the  corridors  in  the  open-air, 
and  have  no  connexion  in  any  way  with  the 
rooms.  They  are  carried  up  beyond  the  eaves 
of  the  building  and  are  thoroughly  ventilated. 
They  discharge  into  galvanised  iron  dust-bins, 
which  can  be  easily  cleansed  by  the  dustmen. 

Care  has  been  exercised  to  obtain  a good 
means  of  escape  from  fire  either  by  the  stair- 
cases or  on  to  the  fireproof  flat  roof. 

The  building  contains  twenty-one  single-room 
tenements  and  twelve  double-room  tenements, 
exclusive  of  carekeepers’  accommodation. 


MONUMENTS  COMMEMORATIVE  OF  THE 
SIEGE  OF  PARIS. 

For  some  account  of  the  three  monuments 
illustrated,  see  article  on  p.  466  of  this  number. 
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Tnisbuilding  is  recently  begun,  and  will  occupy 
a commanding  position  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
where  Hornsey-lane  meets  Cromwell-avenue. 
The  plans  provide  for  a galleried  church  to  seat 
730,  whilst  behind  is  a two-storied  building 
having  vestries,  session  room,  ladies’  room,  &c., 
on  the  ground-floor,  with  a large  hall  over. 
There  are  three  staircases  to  galleries  and  hall. 
Externally,  the  materials  are  Kentish  rag,  with 
Bath  dressings  ; and  the  contract  has  been  let 
to  Messrs.  T.  Wontner  Smith  & Son,  of  Essex- 
road,  at  6,7001.,  which  will  include  hall,  vestries, 
church,  and  spire  complete.  The  architects 
are  Messrs.  Potts,  Sulman,  & Hennings,  of  1, 
Furnival’s  Inn,  whose  designs  were  selected  in 
a limited  competition. 


DESIGN  FOR  A MUSEUM  AND 
LIBRARY  FOR  A SMALL  COUNTRY 
TOWN. 

This  pretty  little  design  obtained  the  prize 
for  the  best  design  produced  last  year  in  the 
upper  division  of  the  Architectural  School  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  which,  considering  the 
high  standard  of  the  work  generally,  was  no 
small  achievement.  Its  author,  Mr.  E.  Guy 
Dawber,  says  that  he  intended  the  roofs  to  be 
covered  with  red  tiles,  and  the  whole  front  to 
be  of  lightish  buff  terra-cotta,  with  irregular 
bands  of  the  same  material  darkened  in  the 
furnace. 


The  New  Examination  Hall  for  the 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.— 

The  foundation-stone  of  this  building  was  laid 
by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  on  Wednesday.  We 
published  a view  and  plans  of  the  building  in 
our  last.  We  are  asked  to  mention  that  the 
facing  bricks  are  being  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  Lawrence  & Son,  of  Bracknell,  being  of 
the  variety  known  in  the  trade  as  the  “ T.L.B.” 
bricks. 


The  font-cover  here  given  is  the  only  bil 
Jacobean  work  left  in  the  church.  It  is  o 
gonal  in  form,  and  apparently  of  two  da 
the  pyramidal  top  being  slightly  earlier  t 
the  panels  below.  These  panels  are  carved  i 
much  spirit,  as  are  also  the  pilasters  ati 
angles,  all  of  them  being  of  different  design; 

There  is  some  good  fifteenth-century  sere 
work  in  the  church. 


Labourers’  Wages  in  New  Soutli  Wa”' 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  shee 
“ Australian  Information  for  British  Journal! 
issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Immigra 
Office  at  Sydney  “ The  immigrants  who  If « 
landed  at  Sydney  from  the  steam-ship  Pah 
were  a number  of  single  men  accustomed  tc 
routine  of  agricultural  life.  These  readily  f< 
employment,  the  rates  of  wages  being  as  foil*: 
—Gardener  for  Rockdale,  35s.  per  week  j: 
dairymen  for  Randwick,  16s.  and  18s.  per  t 
respectively ; and  two  dairymen  for  Botany i 
per  week  each  ; farm  labourers  for  Quean# 
Liverpool,  and  Jamberoo,  40Z.,  3 61.,  and  384 
annum  respectively ; two  ordinary  labourer! 
Liverpool,  90 L.  each  per  annum;  an  on 
gardener  for  the  Gordon  District,  near  Sycj 
40J.  per  annum  ; in  all  cases  with  boardi 
lodging.  A generally  useful  man,  to  dri 
buggy,  was  engaged  for  Wagga  Wagga,  at 
per  annum  ; and  an  assistant  baker,  at  394 
annum,  with  board,  for  East  Maitland.  L 
immigrants  were  distributed  over  the  colol 
the  following  directions: — North:  Glen  I ! 
Newcastle,  Gunnedah,  Wallsend,  and  East  j: 
land.  South:  Wollongong,  Moss  Vale,  : 
derie,  Albury,  Jamberoo,  Liverpool,  BoE 
Cootamundra,  Wagga  Wagga,  Goulburm 
Queanbeyan.  West:  Lithgow,  Orange, ( 
Nyngan.  These  are  places  where  steads! 
dustrious  men  have  excellent  chanceii 
success,  and  none  others  should  thin 
emigrating.” 
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DESIGN  FOR  A MUSEUM  AND  LIBRARY  FOR  A SMALL  COUNTRY  TOWN. 
Royal  Academy,  Upper  School  Prize  Design  by  Mr.  E.  Guy  Dawber. 
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Roman  Mosaic  at  Berlin. 


STONE-SAWING  AND  MOSAIC 
MANUFACTURE. 


i A ROMAN  MOSAIC  PAVEMENT  AT 
BERLIN. 

l The  circumstances  under  which  the  mosaic 
re  illustrated  found  its  way  to  Berlin  are 
! mewhat  singular.  It  was  discovered  in  1810, 
the  pulling  down  of  a fifteenth-century 
kelling-house  in  Treves,  about  7 ft.  below  the 
?el  of  the  street.  The  Prefect  of  the  town 
rwarded  an  announcement  of  the  discovery 
i Paris,  but  no  notice  being  taken,  the  owner 
i the  house  was  allowed  to  do  as  he  pleased 
ith  it.  He  built  a wall  across  it,  as  shown  in 
le  illustration.  The  right-hand  and  smaller 
| If  of  the  mosaic  was  taken  up,  and  the 
eater  part  of  it  was  placed  in  the  Treves 
iseum,  where  the  two  picture  panels  (on  the 
rtion  over  which  the  wall  was  built)  are  still 
be  seen,  although  the  remaining  fragments 
ve  gradually  crumbled  away,  or,  as  it  is 
ierted,  found  their  way  into  the  pockets  of 
trists.  The  left-hand  and  larger  half  was 
rered  up  again,  and  not  re-opened  until  1864, 
en  the  house  was  bought  from  the  son  of  the 
jvious  owner.  It  was  then  thrown  open  to 
jj  public,  and  finally  offered  for  sale.  It  was 
1 light  by  a firm  of  Berlin  architects  (Messrs. 
:'ie  & Stegmiiller),  and  plaoed  pro  tem.  in  the 
yal  National  Gallery ; it  still  remains  the 
»vate  property  of  the  architects  above 
lined. 

The  pavement  is  believed  to  date  from  the 
Jiond  century  of  our  era,  and,  judging  from  the 
bracter  discovered  upon  some  of  the  detached 
isera,  it  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the 
«rk  of  Greek  artificers.  A wide  band  of  light 
rs  upon  a dark  ground  forms  the  outer  border 
the  pavement,  which  measures  about  18  ft. 
J15  ft.  6 in.  The  inner  space  is  divided  into 
le  oblong  side  panels  and  a square  centre,  the 
•mer  covered  with  an  ornamental  design  of  a 
I©  frequent  in  Roman  work ; the  latter  sur- 
► nded  by  a second  and  richer  border,  and  con- 
ning four  eight-pointed  stars  formed  by  inter- 
! ng  lines,  in  and  between  which  are  inserted 
t e figure  designs, — animals,  with  a back- 
ed of  landscape,  birds,  or  vases.  The 
limtion  of  these  designs  is  remarkably  cor- 
n and  forcible,  and  the  colouring  rich  and 
imonious. 

he  ground  is  composed  of  a yellowish 
ifce  limestone,  except  in  the  outer  border,  in 
9 side  panels,  and  in  the  border  of  the  centre- 
' e,  where  it  is  of  dark  blue-grey  marble, 
aibles  of  different  varieties  give  the  more 
biant  colours  of  the  interlacing  lines  (yellow 
fired),  and  of  the  pictorial  compositions, 
?:h  contain  a good  deal  of  bright  green 
l|  blue. 

ne  mosaic,  that  is,  the  portion  of  it  which 

* escaped  destruction,  is  in  a state  of  excel- 

* preservation,  although,  when  discovered. 

*'d  sunk  considerably  from  its  original  poei- 
f (probably  owing  to  the  falling-in  of  a hypo- 
<t  below  it),  and  was  broken  in  several 
■if 


trfcsea. — The  Church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Port- 
& has  just  received  a Munich  stained-glass 
'ow  representing  the  Adoration  of  the 
1 8. . The  window  is  by  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co., 
Munich  and  London. 


An  action  at  law  involving  some  interesting 
and  important  points  respecting  the  sawing  of 
stone  and  the  manufacture  of  mosaics  has  re- 
cently been  determined,  after  a long  and  almost 
tedious  hearing,  by  Mr.  Justice  Grantham, 
sitting  without  a jury  in  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench.  For  the  first  time,  we  believe,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  apply  machinery 
to  the  purpose  of  producing  the  tessera  for 
mosaic  decorations,  and,  as  it  happens,  the 
prompt  first  consequence  has  been  litigation  of 
a costly  and  protracted  nature.  The  suit  was 
initiated  by  Messrs.  Hall  & Co.,  of  the  Burley 
Engine  Works,  near  Leeds,  to  recover  some- 
thing between  8001.  and  9001.  from  Messrs. 
Burke  & Co.,  of  Newman-street,  London,  Paris, 
and  elsewhere,  for  certain  stone-working  ma- 
chinery supplied  to  the  order  of  Mr.  Burke. 
And  in  response,  Messrs.  Burke  & Co.  preferred 
a claim  of  over  4,0001.  against  the  plaintiffs  for 
breach  of  contract  and  consequent  loss.  The 
defendant,  for  the  manufacture  of  mosaics, 
forms  an  amalgam  of  the  waste  pieces  of 
marble  and  plaster  of  Paris.  The  admixture, 
becoming  a solid  block,  is  sawn  into  slices  by 
horizontal  saws.  It  is  then  further  split  into 
fingers  or  strips,  and  is  finally  cut  into  squares 
or  tessera,  the  plaster  of  Paris  in  the  end 
separating  from  the  marble.  By  this  process 
the  materials  for  mosaics  are  obtained  with 
greater  ease  and  speed  than  has  been  pos- 
sible under  the  old  methods,  and  at  the 
same  time  a great  saving  is  effected  by  the 
consumption  of  scraps  and  bits  of  stone  which 
otherwise  might  be  simply  waste.  According  to 
the  story  disclosed  in  court,  Mr.  Burke  visited 
the  plaintiffs’  works  at  Burley,  and  ordered 
certain  horizontal  saws,  working  on  the  pen- 
dulum principle,  his  reason  for  choosing  that 
principle  being  that  he  required  to  place  several 
machines  within  a small  space.  The  plaintiffs 
had  not  a machine  of  this  kind  in  stock,  and  in 
fact  had  not  made  any  of  that  kind,  but  the 
defendant  supplied  drawings,  showing  the 
arrangement  he  desired,  and  from  those  designs 
the  plaintiffs  constructed  the  machinery  which 
subsequently  formed  the  ground  of  action.  On 
being  put  to  test  after  erection,  the  machines 
failed,  the  pendulum,  saw-frame,  and  inter- 
mediate gearing  being  broken.  Thereupon  Mr. 
Burke  refused  to  accept  and  pay  for  the 
machinery,  his  contention  being  that  it  was 
improperly  constructed,  the  worm-gearing  for 
working  the  sand-box  being  wrongly  set  out, 
and  the  pendulum,  cross-heads,  and  saw-frame 
being  made  of  cast-iron  instead  of  wrought-iron. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  discovered  some 
Belgian  machines  which  he  considered  better 
for  his  purpose ; and  this  strengthened  his 
objection  to  keep  Messrs.  Hall’s  machines.  The 
trial  occupied  eleven  sittings  of  the  court;  and 
a large  number  of  witnesses  were  examined  on 
each  side.  Among  the  exhibits  were  some 
mosaics  about  2,000  years  old,  produced  for 
comparison  with  those  of  modern  machine- 
made  specimens.  Mr.  Forbes,  Q.C.,  and  Mr. 
Edge  were  the  plaintiffs’  counsel,  Mr.  Lockwood, 
Q.C.,andMr.  Hilburyrepresentingthedefendant! 
Although  a great  deal  of  evidence  was  given 
upon  the  merits  of  the  machines,  the  real  issue 


eventually  turned  upon  the  question  whether,  as 
Mr.  Burke  had  supplied  the  plaintiffs  with  draw- 
ings  from  which  to  work  out  his  idea,  the  latter 
were  simply  acting  as  his  servants  for  the  time 
being,  and  were,  therefore,  not  liable  for  the 
failure  of  the  machinery.  On  the  merits  of  the 
machinery  the  consideration  arose  whether  a 
machine  supplied  for  sawing  stone  (as  these 
were)  could  be  expected  to  be  capable  of  cutting 
marble  and  granite ; and  upon  this  point  Mr. 
Powis  Bale,  Mr.  Turner  (of  Rodley,  near  Leeds), 
Mr.  Roberts  (of  Bradford),  and  other  experts, 
maintained  that  machines  for  sawing  such  hard 
substances  as  marble  and  granite  must  be  made 
specially  strong,  and  were  distinct  from  frames 
required  to  saw  building  stone.  Another  point 
advanced  by  the  plaintiffs  was  that  the  very 
limited  space  allowed  for  the  machinery  told 
seriously  against  its  chance  of  efficient  working  ; 
and  Mr.  Powis  Bale,  the  chief  witness  for  Hall 
& Co.,  held  that  for  this  mosaic  marble-cutting 
process  the  crank  principle,  and  not  the  pendu- 
lum principle,  ought  to  have  been  adopted. 
The  machinery  was,  however,  made  upon  the 
defendant’s  own  instructions,  and  in  the  end  the 
Judge  decided  that  by  supplying  the  drawings 
Mr.  Burke  had  relieved  the  plaintiffs  from  lia- 
bility, and  must  take  the  consequences  himself. 
He  further  took  the  view  that  by  confining  the 
plaintiffs  to  a too-restricted  space  the  defendant 
had  necessitated  such  a cramping  of  details  as 
to  increase  the  danger  of  breakage ; and  that 
Mr.  Burke  had,  against  the  advice  of  the  plain- 
tiffs, adopted  the  wrong  principle,  this  being 
shown  by  his  having  subsequently  bought 
Belgian  machines,  working  on  the  crank  prin- 
ciple. J udgment  was  therefore  given  for  Hall 
& Co.,  both  on  the  counter-claim  and  on  the 
original  claim,  with  costs ; although  some 
slight  reduction  was  made  in  the  items,  and  the 
plaintiffs  were  ordered  to  remove  a rubbing-bed 
found  to  be  out  of  truth  in  one  of  the  machines 
set  up  in  London.  In  preparation  for  the  action, 
several  professional  gentlemen  on  both  sides 
visited  Paris  to  witness  trials  of  the  machinery 
in  question  set  up  in  that  city. 


PLUMBERS’  WORK. 

Sib,— “A  Practical  Plumber”  asserts  (p.  390, 
ante)  that  plumbiDg  generally  costs  more  than  it 
ought  to  do,  and  proposes  as  a remedy  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  plumbers’  work  should  be 
taken  away  from  the  general  foreman.  I men- 
tioned in  your  issue  for  March  13th  (p.  424)  that 
although  his  assertion  is  correct,  the  remedy 
}ies  in  a direction  contrary  to  that  which  he 
indicates. 

I say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  upon  a 
building  there  is  no  man  whose  presence  is  a more 
unmitigated  nuisance  than  the  man  who  is  not  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  general  foreman. 
He  requires  more  attendance,  more  “ making-good  ” 
after,  does  more  damage  to  other  work,  and  causes 
more  accidents,  than  all  the  other  trades  put 
together. 

My  contention  is,  that  if  the  plumbers’  work  is  to 
be  brought  out  at  a reasonable  prime  cost,  the 
general  foreman  must  have  absolute  control  over 
every  plumber  employed,  and  that  the  detail  of  the 
work  should  be  settled  upon,  and  the  specification 
placed  in  his  hands,  at  a much  earlier  stage  of  the 
work  than  is  now  generally  the  case. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  when  a building  is  about 
to  be  erected,  a lump  sum  of  money  is  provided  in 
the  quantities  for  the  plumbing,  or  at  least  for  the 
internal  plumbing,  and  there  the  matter  rests  until 
the  roof  is  on.  Much  money  is  then  wasted,  and 
the  cost  of  the  plumbers’  work  materially  increased, 
by  having,  in  order  to  get  courses  for  the  pipes,  to 
cut  chases  and  holes  which  might  easily  have  been 
left  in  the  brickwork  as  the  job  was  carried  up,  by 
altering  joists  and  trimmers  to  get  traps  and  fittings 
in  position,  and  in  doing  other  work  at  a heavy  cost, 
which  would  have  been  done  for  comparatively  little 
had  it  but  been  taken  in  hand  as  the  work  pro- 
gressed. 

As  these  operations  rarely  tend  to  increase  the 
stability,  or  diminish  the  cost,  of  the  structure,  this 
course  of  procedure  constitutes,  within  my  expe- 
rience, a very  serious  evil  ; and  I would  therefore 
sugf?0st  that,  when  a job  is  about  to  be  carried  out, 
before  a single  brick  is  laid,  the  whole  scheme  and 
arrangement  of  the  plumbiDg  should  be  thoroughly 
considered  and  definitely  decided  upon,  and  a clear 
specification  drawn  up.  A duplicate  set  of  plans 
and  sections  should  be  obtained,  and  the  courses  of 
the  pipes  and  positions  of  the  fittings  carefully 
drawn  upon  them.  Thus  fortified,  the  general  fore- 
man would  be  enabled  to  arrange  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  work  in  a proper  and  straight 
forward  manner,  the  cost  would  be  the  lowest 
possible,  and  the  work  would  probably  be  carried 
on  even  to  the  satisfaction  of  “ A Practical 
Plumber.” 


G.  W. 
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SEWER  VENTILATION. 

SIR, — The  question  put  by  you  on  p.  458  of  your 
last  issue, — “ Where  are  the  pipes  to  go,  so  as  not 
to  be  either  an  eyesore  and  obstruction,  or  a con- 
centrated danger  to  individual  houses  ? ” — is  most 
legitimate.  As  to  the  eyesore  objection,  the  plumber 
and  architect  should  be  able  to  settle  that  between 
them.  If  round  pipes  be  objected  to,  use  strong  square 
ones.  This  objection  has  been  overcome  in  other 
cases,  and  can  be  again.  As  to  concentrated  danger 
to  individual  houses,  a good  deal  of  that  is 
imaginary  if  the  outlet  is  placed  high  and  above 
the  chimneys.  If  the  law  were  once  passed  that  it 
must  be  done,  it  could  be  done,  and  people  would 
get  used  to  seeing  sewer  blow-offs  just  as  they  are 
with  smoke  blow-offs.  W.  P.  Buchan. 


AN  APPEAL. 

SIR, — May  I ask  the  favour  of  space  in  your 
columns  to  appeal  to  the  building  trade  on  behalf  of 
one  who  has  been  and  is  amongst  its  most  respected 
members  ? 

He  was  the  founder  of  one  charitable  institution 
connected  with  the  trade,  and  a liberal  supporter  of 
all  the  others. 

He  is  the  son  of  a late  well-known  builder,  and  for 
many  years  has  filled  responsible  positions  in  several 
large  firms.  In  1869  he  started  in  business  for  him- 
self, but,  unfortunately,  in  1879  became  involved  in 
a law-suit,  and  although  only  a small  amount  was  in 
dispute,  if  lasted  five  years,  and  eventually  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  his  all  for  costs. 

It  is  proposed  to  raise  a fund  for  the  benefit  of 
those  depending  on  him  for  support.  His  age  (under 
sixty)  precludes  him  from  seeking  the  aid  of  those 
institutions  with  which  ho  has  had  so  much  to  do, 
even  if  he  could  bring  himself  to  such  a sad  pass. 
The  case  is  well  known  to  Mr.  Alfred  Mansfield,  of 
South-street,  Grosvenor-square,  and  to  Mr.  Grover, 
of  Wilton- square,  Islington,  N.  As  to  what  form 
the  assistance  shall  take  depends  mainly  on  the 
amount  received.  I shail  be  glad  to  give  all  informa- 
tion if  any  of  my  brother  builders  will  write  to  me. 

Stanley  G.  Bird, 

President  of  the  Institute  of  Builders. 

28a,  Upper  George-street,  W. 


A QUESTION  OF  SLATING. 

SIR, — Can  any  of  your  numerous  readers  inform 
me  if  it  is  usual  in  letting  slating  of  houses  by  the 
square,  the  owner  finding  lime  to  point  with,  and 
the  carting  of  the  slates  to  the  building,  and  allow- 
ing the  master  slaters  or  contractors  all  the  advan- 
tages in  the  measurement  of  slating,  for  the  owner 
to  deduct  for  skylights  and  chimney-stacks  ? 

Slater. 


A TAX  ON  BEAUTY. 

Sir, — Architects  and  builders  and  their  employes 
will  do  well  to  watch  with  care  the  present  move- 
ment for  the  readjustment  of  local  taxation.  In 
the  debate  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers 
seriously  proposed  a tax  on  costly  houses,  not 
because  they  let  well,  but  because  they  do  not. 
The  proposition  actually  is  that  capital  irrevocably 
spent  in  high-class  workmanship  and  materials 
should  be  permanently  taxed,  and  Mr.  Rogers 
carried  his  preliminary  motion. 

The  injury  that  any  such  practice  would  inflict  on 
the  architectural  profession,  the  destitution  it  would 
cause  among  the  employes  of  builders,  and  the 
general  folly  of  the  whole  idea,  are  my  reasons  for 
asking  you  to  warn  your  readers.  W.M.  MuiR. 


Hedon  (Tories). — The  Hull  Times  states  that 
a new  race-course,  and  the  necessary  buildings 
in  connexion  therewith,  are  being  completed  at 
Hedon,  under  the  auspices  of  the  East  Riding 
Club  and  Race-course  Company. 

Hull. — The  work  of  erecting  some  new  alms- 
houses has  been  stopped  by  the  Charity  Trustees, 
at  the  desire  of  the  Town  Council,  who  propose 
an  alternative  site. 

Mildenhall  (Suffolk). — It  is  proposed  to  build 
a new  public  hall  here,  at  a cost  of  about  700 1. 

Newark. — The  chief  corner  - stone  of  the 
Church  Mission-room  in  New  Town,  Newark, 
was  laid  on  the  16th  inst.  The  room  will  seat, 
when  completed,  about  300  people.  There  will 
also  be  a schoolroom  attached,  which  will  front 
Newton-street.  The  cost  is  to  be  620Z.  Mr. 
Crossland  is  the  builder,  and  Mr.  Geo.  Shepherd 
is  the  architect. 

Nottingham. — The  line  of  the  new  thorough- 
fare in  Wheeler-gate  is  now  clearly  defined. 
Workmen  are  busy  laying  down  wood  pave- 
ment upon  a solid  bed  of  concrete  at  the 
Hounds-gate  end  of  the  new  street,  and  the 
roadway  up  towards  the  Market-place  is  being 
rapidly  prepared  for  paving.  Already  the 
foundations  and  basement  of  extensive  pre- 
mises abutting  upon  the  new  street  line  have 
been  built,  but  no  steps  have  been  taken 
towards  removing  the  buildings  fronting  South 
Parade,  which  are  included  in  the  improvement 
scheme. 

Preston  (Lancashire). — A new  club-house  for 
the  Reform  Club,  Preston,  is  being  erected  in 
Chapel-street.  Mr.  David  Grant,  of  Preston,  is 
the  architect. 

Southampton. — A new  font  has  just  been  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Humphreys,  of  Southampton,  to 
the  church  of  St.  Laurence,  in  that  town,  in 
memory  of  her  daughter  Rosalind.  The  design 
consists  of  an  angel  in  a kneeling  posi- 
tion, upholding  a shell  which  forms  the  basin. 
The  font,  which  has  been  executed  in  Sicilian 
marble,  is  the  work  of  Mr.  W.  C.  May,  the 
sculptor. 

Speen  (Newbury). — A new  parochial  room  is 
being  built  at  Speen,  at  the  cost  of  the  Misses 
Majendie,  on  a site  presented  by  Sir  Richard 
Sutton.  Mr.  S.  Gambier  Parry  is  the  architect. 

Wednesbury. — The  Wednesbury  Local  Board 
have  made  the  disagreeable  discovery  that  the 
cost  of  the  sewerage  scheme  in  which  they  are 
embarked  will  exceed  the  engineer’s  estimate 
by  5,844 1.,  the  total  cost  being  now  set  down  at 
35,9641.  instead  of  30,1201.,  the  sum  originally 
computed.  Of  this  increase,  however,  3,607 1.  is 
entirely  due  to  unexpected  requirements  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  meet  objections  of 
property-owners  to  the  outfall  works  being  con- 
structed near  to  their  properties,  and  6061.  10s. 
in  respect  of  the  diversion  of  the  sewer  from 
ground  broken  by  mining  operations  to  a safer 
bed,  whilst  the  balance,  1,6301.,  including  com- 
missions, arises  from  excess  of  contract  price 
over  the  engineer’s  estimate.  Thus,  provoking 
as  is  the  increase,  the  bulk  of  it  arises  from  no 
fault  of  the  Board  but  from  the  pressure  of  rate- 
payers through  the  Local  Government  Board, 
and,  if  it  permanently  obviates  the  anticipated 
nuisance  from  the  outfall  works  it  will,  after 
all,  not  be  money  ill  spent.  — Staffordshire 
Advertiser. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Chadivell  Heath  (Essex). — A new  Congrega- 
tional hall  was  opened  here  last  week  to  serve 
as  a chapel  and  Sunday  school.  The  building 
has  been  erected  by  Mr.  Dowsing,  of  Romford, 
from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Allam,  archi- 
tect, Romford.  The  total  cost  of  the  building 
and  furniture  is  between  4001.  and  5001. 

Chilworth  (Surrey). — The  Chilworth  Gun- 
powder Mills,  which  are  stated  to  be  the  oldest 
gunpowder  works  in  England,  having  been  esta- 
blished in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  have 
just  been  enlarged  and  extended  under  the 
supervision  of  Director-General  J.  N.  Heider- 
mann. 

Derby. — The  Spring  Exhibition  now  open  in 
the  Derby  Corporation  Art  Gallery  is  described 
in  the  local  Advertiser  as  one  of  the  best  ever 
held  there.  It  includes  a loan  collection  of 
works  by  well-known  masters. 

Grimsby. — A committee  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Guardians  for  the  Caistor  Union  to 
consider  the  desirability  of  building  a union 
workhouse  at  Grimsby  have  decided  to  recom- 
mend that  the  Parliamentary  borough  of 
Grimsby  should  constitute  a separate  union, 
with  its  workhouse  at  Grimsby. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Cauldon. — The  parish  church  of  Cauldon, 
Staffordshire,  has  just  been  re-opened,  after 
restoration  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  R. 
Naylor,  architect,  Derby.  The  principal  works 
now  carried  out  include  a new  south  porch  of 
Stanton  stone  ; open  benches  of  red  deal,  with 
pitch-pine  ends ; floor  of  Minton’s  encaustic 
tiles  ; a new  font  of  Stanton  stone  ; a pulpit, 
with  base,  of  the  same,  surmounted  by  a super- 
structure of  pitch-pine  ; and  a lectern  of  pitch- 
pine.  The  church  is  warmed  with  Porritt’s 
heating  apparatus.  The  work  has  been  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Knowles  & Son,  of  Brassington, 
Derbyshire. 

Coleford. — A new  south  transept  has  been 
added  to  St.  John’s  Church,  Coleford,  Glouces- 
tershire, and  it  was  opened  on  February  25th. 
Mr.  Sydney  Gambier  Parry,  of  London,  was 
the  architect ; and  Messrs.  Wall  & Hook,  of 
Brimscombe,  Gloucestershire,  the  contractors. 

Fareham. — A new  parish  church  is  about  to 
be  erected  here,  from  designs  by  Mr.  A.  W. 
Blomfield,  M.A. 

Farnborough,  Kent. — The  chancel  of  Farn- 
borough  Church,  which  has  been  in  a dangerous 
state  for  some  years  on  account  of  the  nature 
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of  the  site,  has  been  rebuilt,  with  additions  by 
the  diocesan  architect,  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  F.S.A., 
and  was  re-opened  on  the  26th  ultimo.  An  organ 
chamber  has  been  added.  The  lines  of  the  old 
chancel  have  been  followed,  and  the  details 
preserved.  Mr.  E.  Vaughan,  of  Maidstone, 
was  the  contractor. 

Little  Wigborough,  Essex.  — The  church  of 
St.  Nicholas,  Little  Wigborough,  is  one  of  the 
churches  destroyed,  or  nearly  so,  by  the  earth- 
quake which  occurred  on  the  22nd  April,  1884. 
The  whole  of  the  church  was  shattered,  and 
has  to  be  nearly  rebuilt,  including  the  tower. 
Such  parts  of  the  old  walls  as  could  be  pre- 
served have  been  restored  with  the  windows 
and  old  details.  New  open  seats  have  been 
added  instead  of  the  former  square  pews,  the 
chancel  floor  laid  with  ancient  encaustic  tiles 
by  Messrs.  Godwin,  and  proper  choir  seats 
introduced.  The  plans  were  prepared  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  diocesan  architect,  and 
the  work  well  carried  out  under  his  super- 
intendence by  Mr.  George  Dobson,  of  Colchester. 
The  churoh  was  re-opened  on  the  4th  inst. 

Oldbury-on-Severn. — The  parish  church  of 
Oldbury-on-Severn  has  been  re-opened,  after 
restoration,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
F.  S.  Waller,  architect,  Gloucester.  Mr.  Gyde, 
of  Brimscombe,  was  the  contractor,  and  the 
total  cost  of  the  works  has  been  1,660£.  The 
church  has  been  new-roofed,  an  entire  new  floor 
has  been  laid,  and  the  old-fashioned  high  pews 
have  been  removed,  open  seats  of  pitch-pine 
being  substituted.  The  two  arcades  were  found 
to  be  in  a very  defective  condition,  and  the 
freestone  of  which  they  consisted  was  covered 
to  the  thickness  of  £ in.  with  whitewash.  The 
font  has  been  removed,  and  an  old  one  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  church  has  taken  its 
place.  A reredos,  provided  at  the  expense  of 
Dr.  Bourne,  of  Salisbury,  has  been  placed  in  the 
chancel.  It  consists  of  three  panels,  the  one  at 
each  end  representing  the  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  centre  one  containing  a floriated  cross,  the 
whole  being  from  the  designs  of  the  architect. 
The  old  pulpit  has  been  removed,  and  one  of 
similar  design  to  the  Perpendicular  portions  of 
the  church  substituted.  This,  as  well  as  the 
reredos,  is  composed  of  Painswick  stone,  with 
panels  of  alabaster.  The  whole  of  the  carving 
has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Henry  Frith,  of 
Gloucester. 

Taunton.  — There  have  been  some  material 
additions  made  to  St.  James’s  Church,  Taunton, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey,  archi- 
tect, and  on  the  17th  inBt.  Mr.  Henry  Davis, 
builder,  of  Billetfield,  Taunton,  presented  to 
the  church  a handsome  altar,  substantially 
made  of  oak,  from  designs  by  Mr.  Ferrey.  The 
front  of  the  altar  is  composed  of  five  bays.  In 
the  centre  bay,  against  a carved  and  gilded 
diapered  background,  stands  a plain  oak  cross. 

Thirsk.  — The  parish  church  was  restored 
internally  a few  years  ago,  from  the  designs  of 
the  late  Mr.  Street,  R.A.,  but  from  want  of 
funds  the  work  was  stopped  before  the  fine 
south  porch,  and  the  external  stone  work 
generally,  were  in  any  way  repaired.  An  effort 
is  now  being  made  to  raise  funds  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  porch,  which  is  of  considerable 
size,  and  has  over  it  a parvise  or  upper 
chamber  to  which  access  is  only  gained  with 
much  difficulty  by  a small  doorway  high  up  in 
the  wall  of  the  south  aisle.  The  work  now: 
proposed  embraces  a new  staircase  to  the  par-j 
vise,  a suitable  oak  ceiling  to  the  porch,  re- 
leading and  repairing  the  old  oak  roof,  the 
removal  of  whitewash  and  general  repairs  to 
the  stonework,  and  fitting  the  parviBe  as  a 
clergy  vestry,  the  church  being  at  present 
wuthout  one.  Plans  for  these  works  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Hodgson  Fowler,  F.S.A,  of 
Durham. 


DISSENTING  CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS 
Birkdale. — The  memorial  stones  of  a new 
extension  to  Brighton-road  Wesleyan  Cbapelj 
Birkdale,  Southport,  have  been  laid.  The 
extension  consists  of  four  vestries  and  ar 
infants’  room  fitted  with  a gallery,  the  whole- 
being separated  from  each  other  and  from  the 
main  building  by  movable  partitions.  The  tota- 
outlay  in  connexion  with  the  addition  is  estv 
mated  at  G50Z.  Mr.  H.  E.  Peach  is  the  archi. 
tect,  and  Messrs.  Sarginson  & Anderson,  o; 
Birkdale,  the  contractors.  ' 

Bollington. — A new  Wesleyan  Chapel  hai 
been  opened  at  Bollington,  near  Macclesfield 
It  will  seat  700  persons,  and  is  Early  Gothic  U 
style.  The  total  cost  has  been  about  5,000b 
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d the  contract  has  been  carried  ont  by  Messrs. 
Ill  & Bradburn,  of  Macclesfield,  the  architects 
iDg  Messrs.  Waddington  & Son,  of  Man- 
iaster  and  Burnley.  The  plumbing  work  has 
jn  done  by  Mr.  Westwood,  of  Macclesfield  ; 
Id  the  hot-water  apparatus  was  fixed  by  Mr 
i Harlow. 

^Liverpool. — The  memorial  stones  of  a Wes- 
an  Chapel  have  just  been  laid  in  West  Derby - 
'id,  Tue-Brook,  Liverpool.  The  style  of  arcbi- 
•jiture  will  be  Early  English  Gothic.  The 
lilding  will  be  faced  with  Yorkshire  pitch- 
ed parpoints  and  Stourton  stone  dressings, 
commodation  will  be  provided  for  766  wor- 
jppers.  The  plans  have  been  prepared  by 
rears.  Samuel  Hurst  & G.  E.  Bolshaw,  archi- 
ts,  Southport,  and  the  works  are  being 
rried  out  under  their  supervision.  The  sole 
ntractor  is  Mr.  Edward  Burns,  joiner  and 
|dder,  Daulby-street,  Liverpool. 

•Wirksworth. — A new  Baptist  Chapel  here  has 
bn  opened  for  service.  It  is  capable  of  seat- 
,!•  300  adults,  and  has  in  addition  a good 
J.ool-room  and  five  class-rooms.  The  cost, 
jlluding  purchase  of  site,  heating  apparatus, 
ft  erection  of  organ,  is  estimated  at  2,700 1. 

. J.  Wallis  Clapman,  of  London,  is  the  arohi- 
t ; and  Messrs.  J.  Walker  & Sons,  of  Wirks- 
,rth,  were  the  contractors ; Mr.  Axe,  of 
(osall,  supplying  the  woodwork;  Mr.  Parker, 
•i  Cromford,  the  gasfitting,  plumbing  work, 
1 heating  apparatus;  and  Mr.  Haslam,  of 
:rby,  the  ironwork. 


®lje  Stuhmfs  Column. 

‘!  OTJR  BUILDING  STONES— III. 
wtIANY  of  the  most  important  building 
[1111  8.fcones  consist  chiefly  of  carbonate  of 
EeJ]  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  in 
ut  equal  proportions.  Such  a stone  is 
/atly  injured  by  the  sulphuric  acid  in  rain 
L air.  If  the  stone  be  crystalline  it  is 
ter  ally  good  and  durable;  if,  on  the  con- 
i:y,  it  should  be  amorphous, — that  is,  having 
jdeterminate  form, — it  very  readily  decays, 
* even  the  crystalline  form  is  more  or  less 
acked  in  a large  city.  We  may  here  remark, 
fit  the  action  of  acids  in  their  combined  state 
jrery  much  less  than  when  they  are  free, 
is  is  especially  the  case  with  sulphuric  acid. 
t.  matter  whether  the  stone  is  crystalline  or 
the  action  of  this  acid,  in  a large  city, 
iirring  either  as  free  sulphuric  acid  or  as 
nhate  of  ammonia,  is  just  the  same,  on  the 
Donate  of  magnesia.  The  sulphuric  acid 
places  the  carbonic  acid,  and  forms  with  the 
^:;nesia,  a sulphate  which  is  soluble  in  water. 
iu  results  in  the  decay  of  the  stone, 
he  mortar  of  walls  may  often  be  observed 
no  slowly  swelling  out  and  dropping  off, 
lig  to  the  conversion  of  the  lime  contained 

into  sulphate  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
, in  the  air.* 

has  lately  been  proved  that  in  the  atmo- 
ire  of  a large  town,  with  abundant  coal- 
; ke,  and  rain,  inscriptions  on  marble  become 
oible  in  half  a century.  It  will  be  obvious, 
ipver,  that  much  depends  on  the  kind  of 
Istone. 

jlicateB  of  lime,  potash,  and  soda  are  also 
eked  by  the  impurities  of  rain-water, 
osses,  lichens,  &c.,  by  keeping  the  surfaces 
•cks  moist,  provide  means  for  the  continuous 
i !nt  action  of  water.  Moreover,  when  these 
its  decay  they  supply  organic  acids,  which 
■ play  an  important  part  in  the  decomposi- 
1 of  rocks. f There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
•:t  deal  of  the  decomposition  of  rocks,  which 
ilbeen  attributed  to  the  action  of  carbonic 
: is  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  action  of 
•ins  acids,  but  that  these  organic  compounds 
J of  such  an  unstable  character  eventually 
■I  into  carbonic  acid,  and  thus  their  initial 
’ lost  sight  of.  Their  action  as  destroyers 
gilding  stone  would  not  be  very  great  in  a 
1|  town  where  the  lichens  did  not  grow,  but 
Gs  in  the  country  are  often  covered  by 

e power  of  these  acids  when  they  are  in 
5 -nee,  from  a chemical  point  of  view,  is  very 
If-  They  even  dissolve  silica. 
ie  prominence  of  oxygen  in  rain  water,  and 
i aadiness  to  unite  with  any  substance  that 


can  contain  more  of  it,  causes  oxidation  to  be  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  the  decay  of  building 
stones.  Thus,  any  stone  containing  an  appreci- 
able quantity  of  ferrous  or  manganous  oxides 
will  rapidly  become  discoloured. 

The  white  spots  and  veinings  found  amongst 
red  sandstones  detract  much  from  their  value 
when  appearances  are  considered.  The  red 
colour  of  the  stone  is  due  to  the  presence  of 


:e  Dr.  Angus  Smith’s  "Air  and  Rain  ” (1872),  p.  44-1 
' eikie,  ‘Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.”  (1879-80),  p.  518. 
>nsult  A.  A.  J alien,  "Amer,  Assoc.,”  1879,  p. 


organic  matter  (derived  from  the  soil  and 
atmosphere  by  rain)  to  ferrous  oxide,  is  usually 
removed  in  solution  as  an  organic  salt  or 
carbonate.  When  the  deoxidation  takes  place 
round  a fragment  of  plant  or  animal  it  usually 
extends  as  a circular  spot ; when  water  con- 
taining the  organic  matter  permeates  alon;, 
joint  or  other  divisional  plane,  the  decoloration 
follows  that  line.* 

From  what  has  already  been  said  it  is  evident 
that  a stone  that  may  be  of  a durable  character 
in  the  pure  country  air  may  be  of  no  value  in  a 
large  city.  The  carbonic,  sulphuric,  nitric,  and 
hydrochloric  acid6  all  conspire  to  rot  the  stone. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  for  the  student 
to  know  what  to  look  for  to  counteract  these 
deleterious  agents.  This  becomes  more  urgent 
as  our  towns  are  growing  into  cities,  where,  for 
the  most  part,  all  our  important  edifices  are 
erected. 

One  of  the  first  things,  then,  is  to  learn  some- 
thing about  the  action  of  climate  on  Btone,  or 
“ weathering,”  as  it  is  called.  We  have  sketched 
an  outline  of  the  more  salient  features  of  the 
action  of  air  and  rain  on  stone,  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  practice  the  student  must  have 
to  properly  understand  the  subject  will  enable 
him  to  fill  in  this  outline  and  more  or  less  com- 
plete it.  We  have  learned  that  it  is  an  essential 
point  to  know  the  chemical  composition  of  a 
stone,  but  we  have  also  mentioned  cases  where 
this  knowledge  has  been  of  little  use.  We  must 
again  urge  that  too  much  importance  is  not  to 
be  attached  to  the  chemical  composition  of  a 
stone,  apart  from  other  considerations.  For 
instance,  two  rocks,  which  give  almost  precisely 
the  same  chemical  composition,  in  every  respect 
resemble  one  another  in  outward  appearance, 
have  both  been  laid  properly,  and  under  similar 
conditions,  yet,  as  a matter  of  experience, 
have  been  found  to  weather  very  differently.  A 
chemical  analysis  gives  the  aggregate  composi- 
tion of  the  stone,  and  we  should  thus  know 
how  much  lime,  or  silica,  or  magnesia,  &c.,  it 
contained,  but  it  does  not  tell  us  how  they  are 
combined  in  any  particular  part  of  the  stone, 
and  we  know  that,  as  in  the  case  of  chalk  and 
statuary  marble,  where  the  chemical  compo- 
sition might  be  identical,  their  resistance  to 
weathering,  respectively,  is  quite  different.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  an  insight  into  the 
structure  of  stones  will  place  us  on  a better 
footing  in  guiding  us  as  to  their  selection  for 
building  purposes.  For  this  reason  we  shall 
appeal  to  the  microscope  to  aid  us. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  produoe  artifi- 
cially the  action  of  rain  and  air  on  stone,  as  well 
as  to  estimate  its  purity.  We  may  as  well  state 
at  once  that  it  is  impossible  to  imitate  in  the 
laboratory  the  influence  of  climate  in  causing 
stones  to  decay,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 
It  is  true  that  approximate  results  may  be 
arrived  at,  which  are  exceedingly  useful,  but 
the  element  of  time,  which  in  all  cases  is  neces- 
sary, cannot  be  successfully  coped  with. 

Solutions  of  very  weak  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid  have  been  made  in  which  pieces  of 
the  stone  under  examination  have  been  placed 
and  left  for  several  days.  It  is  said  that  the 
action  of  these  acids  on  the  stone  shows  roughly 
whether  it  is  capable  of  being  durable  or  not 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a large  town. 

The  purity  of  a limestone  may  be  roughly 
estimated  by  chipping  a piece  off  a block,  and 
putting  it  in  weak  hydrochloric  acid.  If  much 
impurity  is  present,  it  will  be  shown  by  an  in- 
soluble residue,  which  will  remain  behind.  The 
acid  may  attack  some  of  the  impurities,  but  the 
proportion  of  non-calcareous  matter  so  attacked 
is  usually  extremely  small. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  proposed  a test  in  which 
several  damp  pieces  of  the  stone  might  be 
placed  in  a glass  about  one-third  full  of  water. 
After  a lapse  of  half  an  hour  they  should  be 
agitated,  and  if  the  water  then  has  a milky 
appearance,  it  shows  that  the  stone  is  not 
thoroughly  crystalline,  but  contains  some  earthy 
matter.  If  the  water  is  very  milky,  it  shows 
that  the  stone  is  not  very  durable. 


ABSORPTION  OF  WATER  BY  STONE  AND  ITS 
DESTRUCTIVE  EFFECTS. 


* Geikie,  “ Text  Book  of  Geol.”  (1882),  p.  332. 


The  quantity  of  water  a stone  is  capable  of 
absorbing  has  material  influence  in  determining 
its  comparative  durability. 

All  stones  that  have  been  examined  contain 
interstitial  or  “quarry”  water.  It  is  not  in 
chemical  combination  with  the  various  minerals 
which  constitute  the  rock,  but  is  merely  retained 
in  their  pores.  A great  deal  of  this  water 
evaporates  when  the  stone  has  been  subjected 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  stones  used  for  building  pur- 
poses should  be  well  dried  or  “ seasoned  ” before 
being  made  use  of.  If  they  be  dried  artificially 
it  should  be  done  very  gradually  indeed,  for  the 
heat  will  not  penetrate  to  a sufficient  depth  to 
obtain  the  desired  effect  if  the  stone  is  too 
quickly  heated. 

Moreover,  the  heat  when  applied  rapidly 
forms  a cake  or  crust  on  the  surface  of  the 
stone,  which  disintegrates  when  exposed  for  any 
length  of  time  to  the  atmosphere,  as  will  be 
seen  later  on.  By  far  the  most  satisfactory 
and  cheapest  method  is  to  let  the  atmosphere 
do  the  work,  unaided  by  artificial  heat.  It  is 
as  well  to  somewhat  protect  the  stones  from 
the  rain  by  putting  them  in  an  open  shed. 

“ A peculiarity  connected  with  certain  free- 
working  limestones  is  that  they  become  in  some 
degree  harder  on  their  surfaces  by  exposure  to 
the  weather.  This  is  said  to  arise  from  a slight 
decomposition  taking  place,  which  -will  remove 
most  of  the  softer  particles  and  leave  the  hardest 
and  most  durable  to  act  as  a protection  to  the 
remainder.”  * 

We  find  by  experiment,  exactly  as  might  be 
inferred,  that  the  more  water  a stone  absorbs 
the  less  durable  it  is  ; this  must,  therefore,  be 
borne  in  mind  when  dealing  with  other  con- 
siderations which  affect  its  durability. 

A simple  method  of  finding  how  much  water 
stones  absorb  is  to  dry  them  thoroughly,  and 
then  carefully  weigh  them  with  a spring 
balance.  Then  immerse  the  specimens  in 
water  for  a day,  after  which  they  should 
be  taken  out  and  re-weighed.  The  additional 
weight  shows  the  amount  absorbed.  This 
amount  may  be  increased  by  exhausting  the 
air  from  the  specimens  before  immersion. f 
When  water  freezes  it  expands,  and  in  expand- 
ing produces  a tremendous  pressure  on  the 
material  which  contains  it.  To  give  examples 
of  this : bomb-shells  and  cannon  filled  with 
water,  and  hermetically  sealed,  have  been 
burst  in  strong  frosts,  by  the  expansion  of  the 
freezing  water  within  them.  In  winter  weather, 
as  plumbers  are  well  aware  of,  water-pipes  are 
frequently  burst,  in  a similar  manner. 

When  a stone,  therefore,  contains  much  water, 
the  water  in  freezing  forces  the  particles  com- 
posing it,  asunder.  Consequently,  when  a thaw 
comes,  the  particles  having  lost  their  original 
cohesion  are  easily  removed  from  the  stone, 
which  thus  rapidly  decays.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  the  more  a rock  is  weathered  the 
more  water  it  absorbs.  So  that  when  a stone 
has  commenced  to  decay  it  will  increase  in  a 
greater  proportion  as  the  decay  of  the  stone 
proceeds. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  imitate 
the  action  of  frost  on  stone.  The  following  is 
one  which  has  been  much  used  in  this  country. 

Brand's  Mcthod.% — The  absorbent  power  of  a 
stone,  or  the  quantity  of  water  absorbed  on 
exposure  of  the  surface  to  water,  may  be  deter- 
mined either  with  or  without  the  use  of  the 
air-pump.  On  this  absorption  iu  some  stones 
almost  the  whole  weathering  depends,  while  in 
the  case  of  others  it  is  but  an  indifferent  guide. 

In  order  to  determine  the  real  extent  of  damage 
resulting  from  absorption  an  ingenious  method 
was  contrived  by  a French  engineer  (M.  Brard). 
The  method  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the 
expansion  produced  during  the  efflorescent 
crystallisation  of  certain  soluble  salts  on  the 
evaporation  of  water  from  a saturated  solution 
of  such  salts  absorbed  by  the  stone  will  re- 
semble in  its  effects  the  expansion  of  the  rain- 
water absorbed  when  the  material  is  subjected 
to  those  changes  of  temperature,  near  the 
freezing  point,  to  which  much  of  the  destruction 
of  building  material  in  our  climate  is  generally 
owing.  To  determine  the  durability  of  a stone, 
therefore,  a block  is  taken  of  convenient  size 
(2-in.  cubes  are  the  most  convenient)  and  boiled 


* Guide  to  the  Mus.  of  Prac  Geol.  (1877),  p.  38. 
t 8ee  further  on  this  subject,  Delesse,  "Bull.  Soc. 
Gdol.  France,”  2ine  ser.  xix.  (1881-52),  p.  65. 

t Ansted,  “ Phys.  Geog.  and  Geol.”  (Orr’s  Circ.  of  the 
Sc.),  1856,  pp.  205-6. 
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for  half  an  hour  in  a saturated  solution  of 
Glauber's  salts  (sulphate  of  soda),  consisting  of 
about  a pound  of  salt  to  a quart  of  water. 
When  taken  out  the  block  is  suspended  by  a 
thread  over  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  boiled, 
and  within  twenty-four  hours  it  will  be  found  to 
be  covered  with  crystals.  As  soon  as  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  dipped  in  the  same  water  in  which  it 
was  boiled,  and  the  dipping  must  be  repeated 
at  intervals  as  often  as  the  crystals  appear 
during  a period  of  four  days.  By  each  dipping 
the  portions  of  stone  forced  out  by  the  crystal- 
lisation will  be  left  in  the  liquid  ; and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  experiment  all  the  fragments  of 
stone  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  are  collected  and 
carefully  weighed.  It  is  considered  that  in  the 
time  mentioned  (four  days)  the  stone  will  have 
been  so  much  disintegrated  at  and  near  the 
surface,  by  the  forcing  out  and  washing  away 
of  particles  in  consequence  of  the  successive 
crystallisation  of  the  salt,  as  to  enable  us  to 
form  an  idea  as  to  its  relative  durability.  In 
the  case  of  some  limestones  the  quantity  of 
atone  lost  may  amount  to  as  much  as  20  grains, 
the  original  2-inch  cube  in  its  dry  state  having 
weighed  from  10  oz.  to  12  oz.  In  other  lime- 
stones the  loss  has  not  amounted  to  more  than 
a tenth  of  a grain.  The  latter  would  be  esti- 
mated to  be  ten  times  as  durable  as  the  former. 
In  sandstones  there  is  occasionally  no  result, 
and  probably  no  very  great  dependence  can  be 
placed  on  the  method,  except  in  calcareous 
rocks,  or  at  least  in  those  whioh  owe  their 
compactness  to  a calcareous  cement. 

The  late  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  showed  that  this 
process  differs  somewhat  from  the  action  of 
frost,  because  the  crystallisation  of  Glauber’s 
salt  is  unaccompanied  by  expansion,  such  as 
is  produced  by  the  freezing  of  water. 

Another  process  of  testing  the  action  of  frost 
is  to  freeze  the  specimens  after  moistening 
them  with  distilled  water.  This  mode  of  ex- 
perimenting is  said  to  have  the  advantage  over 
other  processes  in  producing  both  the  chemical 
and  mechanical  actions  on  the  stone  which 
naturally  result  from  atmospheric  humidity 
and  a freezing  temperature.* 

Each  cube  subjected  to  freezing  should  be 
carefully  weighed  and  enclosed  in  a thin  metallic 
box,  furnished  with  a suitable  covering,  and  the 
whole  series  of  boxes  containing  the  specimens 
placed  within  a larger  vessel  of  thin  metal, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a freezing  mixture. 
Care  must,  of  course,  be  taken  that  all  the 
particles  detached  from  each  cube  by  the 
freezing  should  remain  in  its  own  box.  After 
about  thirty  repetitions  of  the  freezing  process, 
the  specimens  should  be  re-weighed  to  see  how 
much  they  have  suffered  from  the  treatment. 


EBooks. 

Laxtcn’s  Builders'  Price  Book  for  1886. 
Originally  compiled  by  William  Laxton 
Sixty-ninth  Edition.  London  : Kelly  & Co., 
and  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.  1886. 

nHIS  work  adds  to  its  bulk  every  year, 
and  the  present  edition  has  many 
additions  to  its  predecessors.  Many 
of  the  faults  we  found  in  the  last  edition 
remain  unrectified;  much  of  the  excavator’s 
work  is  low  in  price,  and  much  of  the  brick- 
layer’s high. 

There  is  an  item  on  page  22  of  brickwork  in 
half  place  and  half  stocks,  and  another  of  one- 
third  place  and  two-thirds  stocks ; surely  this 
word  “place”  is  an  error,  and  should  be 
“ grisBels”  ; place  bricks  are  not  allowed  to  be 
used  according  to  one  of  the  clauses  of  the 
most  recent  of  the  Metropolitan  Buildings 
Acts ; they  are  miserably  soft  bricks,  and 
certainly  under  no  circumstances  should  be 
mixed  with  stocks,  while  grissels  are  reasonably 
well-burned. 

Most  of  the  prices  remain  unaltered  from 
last  year’s  edition ; the  day-work  labour  is 
low,  as  low  as  some  of  the  prices  are  high. 
Wilkinson’s  pavings  are  varied  in  price,  see 
page  69. 

The  later  editions  of  this  Price  Book  give 
many  very  useful  memoranda  for  each  trade, 
many  explana‘ory  notes,  and  much  useful 
information,  as  to  the  methods  of  making 
cements,  measuring  work,  &c.,  that  former 
editions  did  not  give ; and  each  year  adds  to 
these  notes,  certainly  the  most  complete  and 
most  useful  ever  given  in  any  book  of  the  kind. 

1fAD?b80n’,r“  Kud,i®ent3  of  Masonry  and  Stonecutting," 
1873,  ApuendiT.  D.  131  b’ 


In  the  Plasterer,  page  79,  the  “ labour  only  ” 
(added  in  this  edition)  and  the  labour  and 
materials,  are  set  side  by  side  ; the  price  set 
down  for  gauging  is  high,  while  many  of  the 
prices  for  labour  only  are  low  for  good  work, 
this  addition,  though  of  prices  for  labour  only, 
is  a welcome  one ; but  it  should  be  stated,  we 
think,  to  whom  this  list  of  “labour  only” 
applies  : are  they  the  prices  the  builder  should 
pay  his  workmen,  or  do  they  bear  profits  for 
the  builder  to  receive  ? 

In  the  Carpenter,  page  103,  fir  timber,  no 
labour,  is  given  at  2s.  6d.  per  foot  cube,  while 
the  next  item  of  lintels,  wood  bricks,  plates, 
and  sleepers,  is  given  at  2s.  8d.,  i.c.,  2d.  per 
foot  cube  for  labour,  cutting  to  sizes,  and 
fixing  (worth  at  least  4d.,  including  profit),  and 
the  fir  framed  in  floors  is  priced  at  a further 
increase  of  2d.  per  foot  cube,  worth  at  least 
3d.  to  4d.  as  a low  price.  The  roofB  and 
partitions  should  not  be  classed  together,  the 
roofs  are  worth  2d.  more  than  floors,  and  the 
partitions  2d.  more  than  these;  workmen  will 
ask  lOd.  per  foot  cube  to  frame  partitions,  and 
then  there  is  sawing  waste,  nails,  and  profit  to 
add.  Turning  back  to  page  91  we  find  the 
prices  given  there  for  carcassing  (i.e.,  for 
labour  only  in  it)  are  26s.  to  36s.  per  load  of 
50  ft.,  this  is  6jd.  to  8Jd.  per  foot  cube, — not 
enough. 

The  notes  on  sanitary  work  and  drainage  are 
very  full  and  explicit,  and  have  several  new 
traps,  interceptors,  <tc.,  added,  notably  the 
“ Kenon  ” and  Banner’s  Covers,  for  inspection 
shafts  ; and  again,  “ ventilation  ” has  its  share 
of  attention,  and  a very  complete  list  of 
ventilators  of  almost  every  kind. 

In  the  Painter,  special  paints  are  treated  by 
a list  of  prices  given  for  extra  colours,  the 
pi  ices  of  the  ordinary  being  set  down  at  the 
same  as  common  colours. 

The  book,  however,  in  spite  of  some 
deficiencies,  is  a very  full  and  useful  one,  and 
has  evidently  had  a vast  amount  of  labour 
spent  on  it  to  make  it  what  it  must  be 
admitted  to  be,  the  best  of  its  kind. 


Precautions  to  be  adopted  on  Introducing  the 

Electric  Light.  By  Killingwobth  Hedges. 

London  and  New  York  : E.  & F.  N.  Spon. 
Thebe  appear  to  be  strong  grounds  for  the  opinion 
that  electric  lighting  iB  on  the  eve  of  considerable 
development  in  this  country,  as  Mr.  Mundella 
has  stated  his  conviction  that  material  modifica- 
tions will  have  to  be  made  in  the  Electric  Light- 
ing Act,  1882,  which,  though  framed  with  the 
best  intentions,  has  well-nigh  strangled  a new 
industry  at  its  birth.  If  this  development 
should  take  place  on  any  large  scale  there  is  a 
risk  that  the  work  of  carrying  out  installations 
may  occasionally  be  placed  in  inexperienced 
hands,  and  the  author  of  this  little  treatise  has 
done  well  in  republishing,  with  additions, 
the  article  which  appeared  in  this  journal 
six  months  ago  (October  24,  1885,  p.  560). 
Mr.  Hedges  points  out  clearly  the  risks  that 
are  inseparable  from  slovenly  work  and  in- 
competent handling,  and  gives  clear  directions 
for  carrying  the  main  and  branch  conductors 
and  the  lamp  wires,  and  for  calculating  the 
sizes  of  the  various  leads  according  to  the 
number  of  lights  to  be  worked.  He  insists 
very  properly  that  some  regular  Bystem 
should  be  followed,  so  that  it  should 
always  be  known  which  is  the  positive  and 
which  the  negative  wire, — in  other  words, 
which  wire  leads  from  the  machine  to 
the  lamps,  and  which  is  the  return.  In  addi- 
tion, however,  to  showing  this  by  mere  posi- 
tion, i.e.,  by  placing  the  positive  wire  on  the 
left  side  of  the  negative  if  vertical,  and  under 
it  if  horizontal,  we  should  strongly  recommend 
that  the  insulating  covering  should  be  of  different 
colours  on  the  two  wires,  and  thus  any  acci- 
dental displacement  would  not  be  of  conse- 
quence. The  author  devotes  considerable  space 
to  the  subject  of  fusible  cut-outs,  an  excellent 
form  of  which  he  has  invented  ; but  we  rather 
doubt  whether  they  would  be  quite  so  useful  as 
he  imagines  in  saving  lamps,  for,  if  too  sensi- 
tive (that  is,  if  fusible  by  a current  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  normal  current  which  the  lamp  is 
made  for),  the  probability  is  that  after  a short 
time  the  cut-outs  would  fuse  with  less  current, 
and  the  lamps  would  be  unnecessarily  ex- 
tinguished. As  to  the  main  cut-outs,  we  quite 
agree  with  the  author  that  40  per  cent,  extra 
current  is  not  too  low  a margin  to  provide  for. 
Practical  rules  and  instructions  are  given 
for  working  the  dynamos,  laying  the  wires, 
fixing  the  lamps,  &c. ; also  the  Phoenix  Fire 


Office  Rules  and  the  American  Insurance 
Regulations,  all  of  which  are  good  and  deserve 
careful  attention.  We  cannot,  however,  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Hedges  on  his  clearness  in  some 

of  the  calculations  which  he  gives.  For 

instance,  we  are  told,  in  connexion  with  the  use 
of  turbines  for  providing  the  motive-power  for 
dynamos,  that  “ from  the  following  table  the 
HP.,  speed  and  quantity  of  water  used  by 
turbines  working  under  various  heads  can  be 
calculated.”  The  table  consists  of  columns  : 
of  figures,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
specimen : — 

Diam.  H.P.  Speed.  Gallons. 

6 -0205  222  '35 

and  we  think  this  about  as  perplexing  a colloca*  : 
tion  of  figures  as  we  ever  saw,  the  fact  being  that  : 
these  figures  are  simply  constants  by  the  use  of  : 
which  the  desired  information  as  to  speed,  &c.,  ; 
can  be  obtained  by  elaborate  calculations.  It  is  : 
unfortunate  that  the  proof  sheets  have  not  been  i 
more  carefully  revised,  as  there  are  a number  of  c 
errors  which  might  easily  have  been  avoided.  < 
Where  has  the  author  ever  seen  a gas-burner  ; 
that  uses  500  cubic  feet  per  hour  ? 


Wages  and  Earnings  of  the  Working  Classes. ! 
Report  to  Sir  Arthur  Bass,  M.P.,  by  Leone  . 
Levi,  F.S.S.,  F.S.A.  London  : John  Murray.  ,; 
1885. 

This  book  of  150  pages  is  bo  full  of  statistics  t 
that  at  first  a person  may  be  repelled  from  i 
taking  it  up.  But,  in  truth,  statistics  are  often  t 
more  eloquent  and  striking  than  many  words,  1 
and  the  surest  way  to  obtain  a clear  insight  into 
the  condition  of  our  working  classes  is  to  peruse  ■ 
leisurely  from  time  to  time  a few  pages  of  this  i 
book.  Any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  ;■ 
then  form  his  own  conclusions.  It  is  impossible ) 
to  notice  this  book  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary^ 
piece  of  writing ; it  is  only  possible  to  extract)' 
some  conclusions,  and  to  recommend  our  readers.’ 
to  study  it  carefully.  Primd  facie,  there  can  be  ; 
no  doubt  that  the  working-classes  are  better  off<] 
than  they  were  twenty  years  ago : this  is  evident;1 
from  the  fact  that  they  “are  in  receipt  of  30  per 
cent,  more  in  1884  than  they  were  receiving  in 
1857,  or,  in  other  words,  that  if  the  total  weeklyi 
receipts  of  a family  from  all  sources  in  1857;; 
amounted  to  24s.,  now  they  reach  at  least  32s.:, 
a week.”  In  addition,  we  have  to  bear  in  mindi 
that  every  article  of  consumption  except  meatt 
is  now  cheaper,  and,  indeed,  when  the  statistics, 
of  this  year  come  to  be  taken,  it  is  not  unlikely  ,, 
that  meat  will  be  found  to  have  dropped  con-i, 
siderably  in  price.  Against  an  increase  in  wageiif 
and  a decrease  in  the  price  of  necessaries  may  b&i 
set  an  increased  cost  of  locomotion  and  rent  in  oui  3 
large  towns,  but  not  sufficient  to  counterbalance* 
the  advantages  from  wages  or  prices.  It  should); 
be  observed,  however,  that  we  have  no  statistics:*' 
for  the  year  1885,  and,  therefore,  it  does  nol 
follow  that  Professor  Levi’s  results  are  applicable* 
to  this  present  time.  On  the  other  hand,  some  fal  < 
in  the  rate  of  wages  has  certainly  not  brought; 
them  to  anything  like  their  former  level,  and ' 
it  seems  probable  that  had  wages  and  pricer, 
been  now  as  they  were  in  1857  the  present  dis 
tress  would  have  been  far  more  widespread  am : 
formidable  than  it  is.  Taking,  for  example^ 
bricklayers’  wages  in  Manchester,  we  find  tbai: 
in  1850  they  were  26s.  a week  ; in  1860,  30s.!  ■ 
in  1870,  32s.;  in  1S77,  43s.  lid.;  in  1883) 
388.  7d.  These  figures  show  that,  even  allowing 
for  a drop  at  the  present  time,  bricklayers  ire 
Manchester,  at  least,  are  better  off  now  than 
they  were  in  1870,  though  not  so  flourishing  an 
in  1877. 


Frangois  Boucher.  Par  Andre  Michel.  Paris; 

J.  Rouam.  1886. 

This  is  one  of  a series  of  small  books  oi 
“ artistes  cdlebrcs,"  and  forms  a very  good  anl 
interesting  monograph  on  the  gay,  facile,  an 
licentious  painter  who  expressed  so  truly  in  hii 
art  the  spirit  of  that  thoughtless  and  corrup) 
French  society  which  laughed  and  intriguei 
almost  on  the  very  verge  of  the  Revolution,  if 
is  prefaced  by  a brief  memoir  and  portrait,  an. 
illustrated  by  more  than  forty  engravings  givinp 
many  of  the  most  characteristic  and  graoefu 
of  Boucher’s  designs,  keeping  clear  of  the  cla* : 
of  work  in  which  he  pandered  to  the  taste  fei 
the  indecent  which  pervaded  the  “ good  society: 
of  the  time,  for  whom  he  painted.  The  artiste 
history  of  the  painter  is  given  in  considerabn 
detail,  and  tbe  critical  remarks  on  his  "'ork  at 
marked  by  excellent  judgment  and  impartiali  , 
doing  justice  to  Boucher’s  real  powers  withoii 
condoning  his  faults,  artistic  and  moral. 


March  27,  1886.] 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

18,251,  Cupboard  Turn.  W.  and  W.  G. 
Iiovitie. 

Jhe  spindle  is  square  in  section,  and  has  a screw- 
iread  cut  on  it.  A nut  is  first  screwed  on,  then  the 
ague,  which  is  formed  with  a square  shoulder,  is 
eased  on,  and,  finally,  a lock-nut  is  screwed  on. 
115,805,  Ventilators.  G.  S.  Buchanan. 
lA  series  of  cylindrical  or  slightly  conical  concentric 
.368,  with  expanded  mouths,  are  arranged  above 
j)  gas  pendant.  The  outer  tubes  being  of 
IniniBhed  length,  and  the  whole  terminating  in  a 
nical  opening,  communicating  with  the  exhaust- 
>e.  A spirally-coiled  sheet  of  metal  may  be  used 
] place  of  the  concentric  tubes  if  desired. 

•15,857,  Surfacing  Compound.  A.  Hoxter 
jiavaria). 

A planed  or  planished  surface  of  wood,  metal, 
ler  material  is  coated  with  a composition  of  boiled 
I soed  oil,  a siccative,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  After 
ving,  the  surface  is  gone  over  with  a filling 
terial,  varnish,  &c.  The  surface  may  be  polished 
i ier  it  has  hardened. 

(16,023,  Sanitary  Trap.  T.  Durrans. 

L dip-tube  is  screwed  into  the  body  of  the  trap 
i-  joint  being  made  air-tight  by  the  seating  of  an 
■ lined  flange  on  the  top  of  the  tube.  The  pipe  is 
i figured  internally  in  the  form  of  a spiral  to  give 
;he  waste  water  a rotary  motion  for  the  purpose 
making  the  trap  self-cleansing.  The  outlet  has  a 
dge-piece,  upon  which  a clack  valve  is  seated  to 
vent  the  back-flow  of  sewer-gas. 

'".6,792,  Slating  Roofs.  G.  Ross. 
i ’he  slates  are  laid  as  in  open  bond  slating,  but  with 
i'lll  slates  introduced  into  the  spaces  occurring  in 
n bond  under  the  poiuts  of  the  larger  slates, 
n nails  by  which  the  Blates  are  fixed  may 
■made  to  pass  through  a notch  in  the  heads  of 
so  in  the  course  below,  and  thus  prevent  the 
ler  from  shifting  sideways.  The  alternate  courses 
W,  according  to  another  method,  be  laid  as  in  close 
j,d,  and  the  remaining  courses  in  open  bond,  with 
‘-Her  slates  filling  the  open  spaces.  These  smaller 
1 08  may  be  of  different  colour  or  variously  shaped, 

-'  are  thus  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenta- 

‘16,821,  Sash-bar  Cramp.  Herbert  & Colley, 
l.  screw  working  in  a hole  through  one  end  of  an 
mg  or  other  shaped  frame  operates  a sliding 
r<is- piece,  which  is  guided  by  the  sides  of  the 

le. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

March  12. — 3,480,  G.  Newman,  Pneumatic  Door- 
aings  and  Checks.— 3,492,  F.  Moore  and  W. 
idhouse,  Backs  for  Grates,  Stoves,  &c.— 3,520 
Biggs,  Locks  and  Latches.— 3,521,  W.  Allcock’ 
ers’  and  Confectioners’  Ovens. 

March  13. — 3,544,  J.  and  J.  Mason,  Hanging 
fftdow- sashes,  kc.— 3,547,  G.  Brodie  and  J.  Prior, 
i»grates.  — 3,549,  S.  Warburton,  Chisels  for 
fing  Dovetail  Grooves  and  Pins.— 3,560,  J. 
on,  Gullies  and  Drain  Traps.— 3,569,  J.  Dyson, 
41  Bonds  or  Bricks  for  Preventing  Damp  Walls! 
,'597,  J.  Lawson,  Self-acting  Water-closets, 
ifarc^  15. — 3,613,  H.  Hawkins,  Sash-fasteners. — 
|J6,  W.  Berridge,  Water-closets,  Urinals,  Ac. — 

4,  E.  Walford,  Slide  Rule.— 3,645,  O.  Lindner, 
bration  of  Wood,  Paper,  &c.— 3,658,  F.  Aspinall’ 
:xing  and  Unlocking  a series  of  Doors. 

\:arch  16.-3,665,  H.  Allison,  Floor  and  Wall- 
!)ring.  — 3,668,  J.  Walker,  Locks.  — 3,694,  H. 
,aell,  Window-fastening.  — 3,698,  R.  I’orteus, 
ilrertible  School  Desk.- -3,704,  T.  Brass,  Self- 
ring Burner.— 3,711,  W.  Bain,  Standards  for 
irinuous  Bar-fencing.— 3,712,  D.  Sutherland  and 
kclntosh,  Bakers’  Ovens. 
arch  17. — 3,757,  L.  Baum,  Bending  Ebony. — 
.0,  J.  Wheeler,  Warming  and  Ventilating  Rooms. 
762,  C.  Peach,  Screw-making  Machinery. — 
i,  R.  Shardlow,  Venetian  Blind.— 3,783,  J. 
n and  E.  Adams,  Pipe  Joint. 
arch  18. — 3,800,  R.  Robson,  Boilers  for  Hot- 
r Apparatus.— 3,832,  W.  Constable,  Artificial 
ialt. — 3,834,  A.  Salmon,  Air-heating  Grate 
:s.— 3,835,  J.  Monier,  Composite  Iron  and 
ent  Pipes,  Tanks,  &c.— 3,866,  J.  Blazek,  School 


Portable  Dust-bins. — 2,566,  P.  Bawden,  Brick  and 
Tile  Making  Machinery.— 2,696,  J.  Williams,  Double 
Argand  Shop-window  Lamp.— 2,701,  W.  Stanley, 
Chandeliers  and  Gas  Pendants,  Ac.— 2,850,  H. 
Owen,  Chimney  or  Ventilator  Tops.— 3,102,  T. 
Weekes,  Portland  Cement. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCBPTBD. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

4,438,  A.  Oakden  and  W.  Sharpe,  Cooking 
Ranges. — 5,137,  R.  Roberts,  Window  Fasteners. — 
6,112,  H.  Chancellor,  Automatic  Window  Fastener. 
— 6,643,  R.  Hunter  and  J.  Turnbull,  Kitchen 
Ranges. — 7,252,  J.  Anderson,  Cabinet-makers  and 
Automatic  Dovetailing  Machines.— 2,165,  W.  Telfer 
and  J.  Shard,  Cooking  Ranges. — 6,244,  G.  Smart, 
Tiles,  Slabs,  Building  Blocks,  Ac.— 6,412,  H. 
Whitelev,  Draught  Preventers  for  Doors,  Ac. — 
6,769,  J.  Gilmore  and  W.  Clark,  Pipe  Union  or 
Joint. — 6,844,  F.  Bosshardt,  Metallic  Paints. — 7,057, 
W.  McGill,  Opening,  Closing,  and  Fastening  Sliding 
Windows.— 11,228,  J.  Totton,  Treads  to  Staircases, 
Passages,  Ac.— 2,251,  A.  Boult,  Saws. 


Thubsday,  April  1. 

ParJcet  Museum  of  Hygiene. -Dr.  Louis  Parkes  on 
‘‘London  Vestries,  and  the  Administration  of  Sanitary 
Law  in  the  Metropolis."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8'30  p.m. 

Royal  Archtsologtcal  Institute. — 4 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  H.  M. 
Wardrop  on  “ Architectural  Sculpture.”  8'30  p.m. 

Friday,  April  2. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Indian  Section).— Mr.  James  Gibbs, 
C.8.I.,  on  ‘‘The  History  of  Archaology  in  India.*' 
8 p.m. 

Junior  Engineering  Society.— Hr.  O.  F.  Harris,  F.G.8. 
on  “ The  Relation  of  Geology  to  Engineering.”  7 46  p.m! 

Saturday,  April  8. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors. — Dr.  Alfred 
Carpenter  on  “ Sanitary  Legislation.”  6 pm. 

Society  of  Arts  [Special  Lecture).  — Professor  George 
!orbea  on  “ Rlectrieitv  " a n n> 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

E8TATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

March  18. 

By  H.  O.  Martin. 

Bast  Molesey— “ Corfe  House,”  freehold £1,300 

By  Debbnhak,  Tbwsow,  & Co. 

Bayswater— 39  and  41,  Porchegter-terrace,  62  years, 

ground-rent  46 1 0 200 

Ground-rents  of  65 1.  a year,  term  62  years l!o50 

Hyde  Park-square— No.  10,  term  49  yearg,  ground- 

rent  231 3 420 

Bayswater— 41,  Princes-square,  68  years,  ground! 

rent  211.  Is j glo 

Bdgware-road— 10,  Cambridge  - street!  36  ’’years’,’  * 

ground-rent  91 j 240 

Shepherd's  Bush — 26,  Wood-lane,  88  years,  eround- 

rent  71. 10s 440 

March  17. 

_.  By  W.  Hall. 

Pinner— Tho  Freehold  Residence  “ Springfield  ” ... 

West  Hampstead— Ground-rent*  of  30/.,  reversion 

in  97  years 

Edgware-road,  No.  286— A profit  rental  of  681.,  term 

6 years  and  the  reversion  for  13  yearB  

A profit  rental  of  30/.  a year,  term  6 years 

March  18. 

By  Brittain  & Soir. 

H°Uon— 61,  Moneyer-street,  16  years,  ground-rent 
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By  Bean,  Bubnbit,  A Eldbtdob. 

Putney — 7.  9,  and  11,  Cromford-road,  97  yearB, 

ground-rent  19/.  10s 610 

By  Nbwdox  A Harding. 

Kentish  Town — 2,  Princes-terrace,  63  years,  ground- 

rente/.  315 

Lower  Kennington-lane— 38,  39,  and  40,  Renfrew- 

road,  41  years,  ground-rent  12/ l 085 

Vauxhall — 12,  Durham-street,  14  years,  ground-rent 


4/.  .. 
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Upper  Holloway— 3 and  4,  8chofleld-road,  76  years. 

ground-rent  4/ 265 

Stoke  Newington— 46,  Cheaholm-road,  88  years, 

ground-rent  6/ 230 

Camden-road  — 68,  Camden  - square,  68  years, 

ground-rent  10/ 955 

Islington— 26,  Canonbury  Park  South,  60  years! 

ground-rent  8/ 

Holloway — 15,  Jackson-road,  75  years,  ground-rent 

6L  400 

By  S.  R.  Bout. 

Tottenham  Court-road— No.  192,  term  19  years 

ground-rent  75/ 420 

Camden  Town — 94  and  96,  Camden-mews,  64  years 

ground-rent  8/ 570 

Harlesden—  3,  Park-road,  90  years,  ground-rent 

81 • 6s 660 

March  19. 

By  W.  A F.  Houghton. 

Haverstock  Hill— Freehold  Ground-rents  of  32/.  per 

annum,  reversion  in  66  years 095 

By  H.  Stainbs. 

St.  George's  East— 33  to  39  odd,  Cornwall-street,  6 

years,  ground-rent  6/.  10s 145 

Cambridge  Heath— An  Impraved  Rental  of  33/.' per 

annum,  term  17  years 340 


glrsrtllanta. 


' ! PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

!44,  G.  Smart,  Building  Blocks,  Tiles,  Slabs, 
3,  kc.— 8,407,  R.  Essery,  Indicating  the  Names 
;reets  and  Houses.— 1,744,  T.  Hare,  Floors  and 
orts  of  Floors  in  Bridges  and  Buildings. — 
■,  W.  Howie  and  R.  Henderson,  Windows. — 
> J-  & J.  Mason,  Frames  for  Window  Sashes, 
-2,141,  L.  Baudu,  Bakers’  Ovens. — 2,399,  H. 

■ Concrete-mixing  Apparatus.  — 2,458,  J. 
ie,  Hoists. — 2,499,  W.  Howie  and  R.  Hender- 
Window  Frames  and  Sashes.— 2,500.  C.  Kinnell 
1 G.  Rothnie,  Opening  Casements,  Sashes,  or 
ilators. — 15,587,  F.  Howcroft,  Supporting  Win- 
Sashes. — 1,988,  J.  Shanks,  Connexions  for 
3,  Sinks,  &c. — 2,145,  J.  Doulton,  Urinals  for 
; teks,  kc.  — 2,337,  R.  Lacey,  Latches. — 2,378, 
:trley,  Electric  Bells.-2,518,  A.  Pocock  and 
JcColley,  Metal  Flooritgs  or  Horizontal  Parti- 

‘Ifor  Rllilitinrvo  T? A w'. « O m 4 Ti  t 


for  t i • » „ n r-1  . V I . Hv.Ud.ers  foremen  and  Clerks  of 

n mgs,  Bridges,  kc.  2,o51,  A.  Roberts,  | Quarterly  Meeting  of  Directors.  8- 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  March  27. 

Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  the  Royal  Courts 
of  Justice.  Members  to  assemble  in  the  Great  Hall  at 
3 pan. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.— Y isit  to  Niddrie 
Mariachall. 

Monday,  March  29. 

^ Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.—  Business  Meeting. 

Estate  Exchange.— Annual  Meeting  of  Members.  3 p.m. 

Society  cf  Arts  ( Cantor  Lectures).—  Mr.  Boverton  1 
wood  on  “ Petroleum  and  its  Products.”  IV.  8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— Mr.  R.  B.  Preston  on 
“The  Ancient  University  and  City  of  St.  Andrew's.” 
7 p.m. 

Tuesday,  March  30. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.—  (1)  Further  discussion 
on  “ The  Economical  Construction  and  Operation  of  Rail- 
ways in  newly-developed  Countries,  or  where  small  returns 
are  expected.”  (2,  time  permitting)  Dr.  Percy  F.  Frank- 
land  on  “ Water  Purification  : its  Biological  and  Chemical 
Basis."  8 p.m. 

Manchester  Architectural  Association.— Paper  by  Mr 
Talbot.  Election  of  officers.  7'30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  Maech  31. 

Carpenters'  Hall,  London  Wall.— Hr.  James  Doulton  on 
“TerraCotta.”  8 p.m. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institution.— 


The  Proposed  Bridge  at  Teddington. — 

A Local  Government  Board  Inquiry  was  opened 
in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Teddington,  on  Satur- 
day week  last,  by  Major-General  De  Courcy, 
in  reference  to  the  application  of  the  Ted- 
dington Local  Board  for  sanction  to  borrow  the 
sum  of  1,5007.  towards  the  construction  of  a 
foot-bridge  across  the  Thames  at  Teddington. 
Mr.  Walton,  instructed  by  Mr.  Frail,  appeared 
on  behalf  of  the  Board ; and  Mr.  Cohen  repre- 
sented a number  of  ratepayers,  who  objected 
to  the  construction  of  the  foot-bridge.  Mr. 
Walton  urged  the  need  for  the  bridge,  which 
would  open  up  communication  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  river  at  that  point,  and  increase 
the  attractiveness  of  a wide  district.  The 
Local  Government  Board  had  received  memo- 
rials from  6,000  inhabitants  in  favour  of  the 
bridge,  and  many  persons  had  promised  to 
contribute  liberally  to  the  cost  of  it.  Some  of 
the  materials  of  the  old  bridge  at  Hammer- 
smith would  be  utilised  in  the  construction  of 
the  proposed  bridge.  The  Thames  Conservancy 
approved  of  the  scheme.  The  loan  was  only  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  portion  of  the  bridge 
which  would  be  in  the  parish  of  Teddington. 
The  plans  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  George 
Pooley,  and  a contract  had  been  provisionally 
entered  into  with  Messrs.  Dixon  to  construct 
the  bridge  at  a cost  of  2,0007.  Evidence  in 
favour  of  the  proposal  having  been  called,  the 
inquiry  was  adjourned  till  Tuesday  last,  when  Mr. 
Cohen  called  Mr.  Arthur  Payne,  who  gave  evi- 
dence in  opposition  to  the  bridge,  which  he  stated 
would  bring  no  place  but  Ham  nearer  Ted- 
dington. He  had  examined  the  agreements, 
and  he  believed  that  if  the  bridge  were  swept 
away  the  Local  Board  would  be  liable  for  all 
damages.  The  foundations  were  to  be  only  4 ft. 
below  the  bed  of  the  river ; but  he  should  not 
like  to  erect  the  bridge  on  the  proposed  site 
without  a foundation  20  ft.  below  the  bed  of 
the  river.  He  thought  there  was  a risk  in 
having  the  bridge  only  13  ft.  high,  as  proposed  ; 
and  that  a heavily-laden  barge  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  lattice-work  of  the  bridge  would 
damage  it  considerably.  In  fact,  if  the  bridge 
were  constructed  according  to  the  proposed 
plans,  great  risk  would  be  run.  It  was  not  a 
fact  that  London  clay  was  exceptionally  free 
from  any  susceptibility  to  scouring.  Old 
Westminster  and  Blackfriars  Bridges  were 
instances  of  failure  in  the  construction,  owing 
to  scouring.  If  piles  were  driven  down  near 
the  lattice-work  it  would  prevent  damage  being 
done  by  the  ddbris  brought  down  by  a flood ; it 
would  also  withstand  the  scouring.  The  in- 
quiry was  resumed  on  a subsequent  day,  when  the 
evidence  in  opposition  of  the  scheme  was  con- 
cluded. The  report  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  on  the  application  for  the  loan  will  be 
issued  in  due  course. 

Bartholdi’s  Statue  of  Iaiberty  in 
America. — For  some  time  past  the  enormous 
pedestal  on  which  M.  Bartholdi’s  statue  of 
“Liberty  Enlightening  the  World”  is  to  be 
placed  has  been  in  process  of  preparation,  and, 
according  to  contract,  will  be  completed  on  the 
1st  of  April.  The  American  Government  pro- 
poses, however,  to  defer  the  official  inauguration 
of  the  monument  until  the  3rd  of  September 
next,  being  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  the 
signature  of  the  treaty  which  established  the 
independence  of  the  United  States. 

Old  Glasgow. — Messrs.  David  Bryer  & Sons- 
announce  the  forthcoming  publication  of  a set 
of  sketches  of  “ Quaint  Bits  still  existing  in 
Glasgow,”  drawn  by  Mr.  David  Small,  with 
descriptive  letter-press  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Millar, 
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The  Metropolitan  Board  and  the  Sewage 
Question. — Commenting  on  the  proposals  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  for  dealing  with  the 
Metropolitan  Bewage  (for  which  see  last  week’s 
Builder,  pp.  457-8),  the  Lancet  says:— “As  to 
the  disposal  of  the  effluent  we  quite  agree 
that  it  must  be  disinfected  somehow  before  it 
goes  into  the  river.  At  present  the  sewage 
must  be  treated  at  the  existing  outfalls,  for  the 
■danger  of  the  present  system  is  urgent,  and 
some  chemical  disinfectant  muBt,  therefore,  be 
used.  Whether  permanganic  acid  is  the  best 
we  cannot  say,  possibly  it  is.  But,  although 
it  is  inapplicable  at  Barking  and  Crossness, 
land  irrigation  is  a better  means  of  purifying 
sewage-effluent  than  any  chemical  disinfection  ; 
and,  when  the  sewage  goes  down  to  Sea  Reach, 
as  we  trust  it  will  before  many  years  are 
past,  the  final  purification  will  probably  be  done 
by  the  soil,  and  an  almost  perfectly  pure 
effluent  thrown  into  the  river.  The  committee 
are,  indeed,  so  enamoured  of  their  permanga- 
nate disinfection  that  they  have  quite  given  up 
the  idea  of  moving  from  their  present  outfalls. 
They  say,  on  the  authority  of  the  chemists  who 
advise  them,  that  ‘ the  necessity  for  land  filtra- 
tion no  longer  exists,  and  thus  the  great  objection 
to  the  treatment  of  the  sewage  and  the  discharge 
of  the  effluent  at  the  present  outfalls  is  overcome.’ 
To  this  we  most  strongly  demur.  We  are  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  the  sewage  of  all 
London  ought  not,  even  after  chemical  treat- 
ment, to  be  thrown  into  the  river  at  Barking 
and  Crossness  ; and  we  decline  to  receive  on 
this  point;  the  assurance  of  certainty  from 
chemists  who,  three  years  ago,  were  equally 
sure  that  no  important  injury  was  done  to  the 
river  by  the  raw  sewage.  We  are  sorry  that 
the  Board  persists  in  this  obstinate  resistance 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission. They  have  been  forced  into  their 
present  action,  after  a hard  fight,  by  the 
pressure  of  scientific  and  public  opinion,  and 
now,  instead  of  giving  in  gracefully  and  obeying 
the  wish  of  the  nation,  they  contest  every  inch 
of  ground  in  their  retreat.” 

The  Free  Lectures  to  Artisans  at 
Carpenters’  Hall. — We  print  on  another  page 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  John  Slater’s  admirable 
lecture  on  concrete,  of  which  we  published  the 
first  portion  last  week.  On  Wednesday  evening 
last  the  sixth  lecture  of  the  course  was  given, 
when  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham  treated  of  “ The  Fine 
Art  Aspect  of  Woodwork.”  We  will  give  a 
report  of  this  lecture  in  our  next. 

Buildings  in  Countries  liable  to  Earth- 
quakes.— Nature  gives  a brief  account  of  a 
paper  read  by  Professor  Milne  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Seismologies  1 Society  of  Tokio, 
describing  the  results  obtained  from  a seismic 
survey  of  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  house.  Some  experiments  were  also  made 
with  a view  to  discover  the  best  method  of 
constructing  buildings  which  would  stand  earth- 
quake shocks  with  least  damage.  The  practical 
conclusion  of  the  investigation  was  that  there 
were  three  ways  by  which  residents  could 
escape  from  very  much  of  the  motion  which 
disturbs  an  ordinary  building.  These  were  (1) 
by  a seismic  survey  they  might  select  a site 
where  there  was  relatively  little  motion  ; (2) 
they  might  build  up  from  the  bottom  of  a pit, 
which  might  be  utilised  as  a cellar,  the  walls 
•of  the  houses  not  touching  the  sides  of  the 
pit  ; (3)  when  obliged  to  build  on  soft 
ground,  when  a pit  could  be  excavated,  a light 
one  - storied  building  of  wood  or  iron  might 
be  rested  on  a layer  of  cast-iron  shot. 

Art  Needlework. — A paper  by  Miss  Higgin, 
for  long  well  known  in  connexion  with  the 
Royal  School  of  Art  Needlework,  on  “The 
Revival  of  Decorative  Needlework,”  will  be  a 
leading  feature  in  the  Art  J'  urnal  for  April. 
The  paper  will  be  illustrated  with  designs  for 
embroidery  by  Walter  Crane,  Wm.  Morris,  Geo. 
Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  Selwyn  Image,  and  Mrs. 
Wardle,  of  Leek. 

Petroleum. — We  are  asked  to  mention  that 
the  representative  collection  of  specimens  and 
apparatus  used  in  illustrating  the  Cantor 
lectures  on  “Petroleum  and  its  Products,” 
which  are  now  in  course  of  delivery  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  in  the  Adelphi,  by  Mr.  Boverton 
Redwood,  will  remain  open  to  inspection  in  the 
Society  rooms  during  the  ensuing  fortnight. 
After  Monday  next  the  collection  will  include 
all  the  principal  forms  of  oil  lamps  and  stoves 
for  burning  this  mineral  oil.  Any  person  inte- 
rested in  petroleum  manufacture  can  obtain 
admission  by  applying  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society  of  Arts. 


The  New  Buildings  around  Spital- 
fields  Market. — A large  number  of  new  build- 
ings, containing  shops,  with  residences  above, 
are  at  present  in  course  of  erection  at  Spital- 
fields  Market,  which  is  intended  to  be  entirely 
surrounded  by  buildings  of  this  character, 
erected  at  the  cost  of  the  lessee  of  the  market. 
The  buildings,  when  completed,  will  have 
frontages  to  Commercial-street,  BruBhfield- 
street,  and  Lamb-street,  each  about  300  ft.  long. 
The  most  advanced  portions  of  the  buildings 
are  those  in  progress  in  Lamb-street.  The  whole 
of  the  property  on  the  west  side  of  that  street 
from  Crispin- street  to  Commercial-street,  will 
be  cleared  away  for  the  new  market  buildings. 
Altogether,  when  finished,  there  will  be  nearly 
one  hundred  of  these  shops  and  houses,  all  of 
which  are  intended  to  be  occupied  for  market 
purposes  in  connexion  of  the  area  of  the  market 
proper,  which  they  enclose.  The  buildings, 
which  throughout  will  be  uniform  in  their  ex- 
ternal architectural  appearance,  contain  three 
stories  above  the  ground-floor,  in  addition  to  a 
basement.  The  shop  portions  on  the  ground- 
floor  are  faced  with  red  and  blue  glazed  brick 
piers,  and  the  upper  floors  with  red  brick,  the 
first  and  second  floors  containing  bay  windows. 
The  elevations  are  surmounted  by  gables  faced 
with  cement,  enclosing  the  attic  or  dormer  floor. 
There  are  iron  balconies  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
and  second  floors.  There  will  be  spacious  ap- 
proaches to  the  interior  of  the  market  proper 
from  each  of  the  three  street  frontages.  Mr. 
Sherrin,  of  Finsbury- square,  is  the  architect ; 
and  Messrs.  Harris  & Wardrop,  of  Limehouse, 
are  the  contractors.  Mr.  D.  Macdonald  is 
foreman  of  the  works. 

The  Teak  Forests  of  Upper  Burma. — 

An  agitation  is  being  stirred  up  in  various 
quarters  against  the  monopoly  which  the 
Bombay-Burma  Trading  Company  is  supposed 
to  enjoy  in  regard  to  the  teak  forests  in  Upper 
Burma.  The  Allahabad  paper,  for  instance,  has 
lost  no  opportunity  of  raising  its  voice  against 
the  conditions  at  present  governing  the  expor- 
tation of  timber  from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower 
Province,  and  now  we  find  that  the  “ Moulmein 
community  ” is  preparing  a memorial  to  the 
Viceroy  urging  that  forest  leases  should  be  can- 
celled, and  that  the  forests  should  be  worked 
directly  by  Government.  The  attitude  of  Moul- 
mein is  intelligible  enough.  It  is  itself  the 
centre  of  a large  teak  district,  and  any  narrow- 
ing of  the  limits  of  competition  would,  of 
course,  be  to  its  interests.  Any  restriction  of 
the  kind  contemplated  by  the  Moulmein  com- 
munity, however,  would  have  the  immediate 
effect  of  inordinately  running  up  the  price  of 
teak,  and  driving  people  to  employ  iron  where 
wood  now  is  used.  It  has  also  been  a frequent 
complaint  at  Moulmein  that  the  Bombay-Burma 
Trading  Company  has  made  it  a practice  to 
export  under-sized  timber.  On  the  contrary, 
we  think  it  may  safely  be  said  that  the  com- 
pany has  consistently  opposed  the  denudation 
of  the  forests.  If  the  company  held  a short 
lease,  say  for  four  or  five  years,  there  might  be 
some  inducement  to  cut  down  trees  indiscri- 
minately ; but  when  the  terms  of  the  lease 
gave  it  possession  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  it 
would  be  a sheer  disregard  of  its  best  in- 
terests to  export  under-sized  timber. — Bombay 
Gazette. 

Clocks. — A large  church  clock  has  just  been 
erected  at  Tichmarsh,  Northants,  by  Messrs. 
John  Smith  & Sons,  of  Derby.  It  strikes  the 
hours  and  chimes  the  Cambridge  quarters.  It 
is  fitted  with  all  modern  improvements,  and  the 
wheels  are  machine- cut  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
accurate  and  smooth.  The  same  firm  have  also 
just  completed  a large  clock  at  West  Bromwich, 
which  strikes  the  hours,  and  shows  time  upon 
four  large  dials,  which  are  illuminated  at  night. 
Automatic  apparatus  is  provided  for  turning 
the  gas  up  and  down. 

Works  in  Dublin.— The  Freeman’s  Jouimal 
reports  that,  in  anticipation  of  the  payment  of 
the  first  instalment  of  a Government  loan  of 
100,0001.,  extensive  paving  works  have  been 
commenced  in  the  city.  A large  water-main  is 
about  to  be  laid  aloog  the  South  Circular-road, 
with  a view  to  increase  the  water  supply  in  the 
south-western  districts  of  the  metropolis.  The 
Corporation  have  just  agreed  to  a contract 
with  Messrs.  Hammond  for  the  erection  of  a 
block  of  artisans’  dwellings  at  Barrack-street 
and  Tighe-street,  for  a sum  of  9,0001.  It  is  pro- 
I bable  that  the  City  Engineer  will  shortly  set 
. about  the  completion  of  the  new  street  from 
| Blackhall-place  to  Barrack-street. 
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Plymouth. — An  addition  of  great  decorative 
importance  has  been  made  to  the  interior  of 
St.  Peter’s  Church,  Plymouth.  There  are 
three  lancet  lights  over  the  sanctuary  arch, 
which,  from  necessity,  were  originally  filled 
with  plain  cathedral  glass.  These  lancet  lights 
have  now  been  filled  with  very  rich  glass, 
almost  mosaic  in  character.  The  general 
design  has  been  carefully  and  thoroughly 
carried  out  by  the  well-known  artists  in  stained  i 
glass,  Messrs.  Clayton  & Boll,  of  Regent-street, 
London.  The  central  light  represents  the  ! 
opening  of  the  Books  as  described  in  the  I 
Revelations.  The  highest  portion  of  the  ! 
window  portrays  the  throned  Deity  under  a 
rich  canopy ; in  the  centre  is  St.  Michael  i 
with  drawn  sword ; and  angels  in  kneeling  i 
po8tui'e,  with  trumpets,  fill  up  the  lower 
part.  In  the  heads  of  the  side  lights  are 
the  two  supporting  angels  of  Justice,  and  the  i 
remaining  portion  is  occupied  by  the  twelve 
apostles,  each  holding  an  emblem,  sitting  on  i 
thrones  as  assessors.  The  windows  have  been  < 
given  in  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Merrill' 
Vicary,  who  was  the  vicar’s  churchwarden  for ' 
no  less  than  thirty-six  years.  The  central  r 
light  was  given  by  Mrs.  Vicary,  and  tho  two  5 
side-lights  by  numerous  friends.  The  plaster; 
space  between  the  sanctuary  arch  and  the  sills 
of  the  window  seems  now  to  call  more  loudly  1 
for  mural  decoration,  and  a design  for  this  hasi 
been  made  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Fellowes  Prynne,  the 

subject  being  the  Church  Triumphant. 

The  chapel  of  tho  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  : 
Stonehouse  Cemetery  has  just  received  a three-e 
light  Munich  stained-glass  window  representing 
the  Raising  of  Lazarus.  The  work  has  been; 
designed  and  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Mayer  & 
Co.,  of  Munich  and  London. 

Wellingborough  Church  Steeple.  — The  • 
Northampton  Herald  reports  that  a few  dayBi 
ago  Mr.  J.  T.  Parker,  one  of  the  churchwardens;! 
of  Wellingborough,  communicated  with  tho  firm  r! 
of  Wright  & Parker,  of  Oldham,  who  are  doing  jj 
some  work  near  Finedon  in  connexion  with  the  4 
Glendon  Ironworks  chimney,  and  that  subae-  H 
quently  one  of  the  men  employed  by  the  firmi 
made  the  ascent  to  the  weather-cock  by  means i. 
of  a series  of  ladders  placed  on  the  west  side  of  I 
the  steeple.  They  were  expeditiously  fixed  one  r 
above  another  by  means  of  hooks,  blocks,  and  ; 
ropes,  the  whole  process  not  occupying  more; 
than  a couple  of  hours.  The  man  found  the  t 
top  of  the  southern  pinnacle  to  be  loose.  The 
height  of  the  spire  is  165  ft.,  and  it  is  hexagonabi 
in  form.  In  1814  it  was  found  necessary  to  taker 
off  the  top  of  the  spire  in  consequence  of  its  . 
dilapidated  state.  It  had  been  braced  with  iront 
at  some  earlier  date,  but  the  stone  had  fallen  1 
away  and  the  top  became  dangerous.  The  work,, 
was  entrusted  to  Mr.  John  Herberts,  of  Raunds,u 
who  had  done  similar  work  at  Raunds  and  other! 
churches,  and  he  took  the  top  of  the  spire  off  • 
several  yards  down,  and  replaced  it  with  its 
present  top. 

The  London  Hydraulic  Power  Company.it 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  J.  Stannah  is  con-  < 
structing  hydraulic  machinery,  to  be  worked  by 
the  above  power,  for  Messrs.  Grosvenor  &: 
Chater,  of  G8,  Cannon-street ; Messrs.  W.  & J.S 
R.  Hunter,  of  56,  Moorgate-street ; and  Messrs.:; 
Crowden  & Garrod,  of  G2,  Southwark-street.i 
For  lifting  purposes  the  use  of  the  above  power 
is  rapidly  extending. 

_ — 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


ton 

load 

,..foot  cube 
load 


TIMBER. 

Groenheart,  B.O 

Teak,  E.I 

Sequoia,  C.8 

Aon,  Canada  

Birch  ,,  

Kim  „ 

Fir,  Dantaic,  &c 

Oak  

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

„ yellow 

Lath,  Dantaic  

8t.  Petersburg  

Wainscot,  Riga 

,,  Odessa,  crown 

Deals,  Finland, 2nd  and  lst...etd.  100 
,,  4th  and  3rd  

RiR»  

9t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  

„ 2nd  ,,  

8wedish 

Whito  Sea  

Canada,  Pino  1st  

,,  2nd  

„ 3rd,  &c 

„ Spruce  1st  

,,  3rd  and  2nd  

New  Brunswick,  &<i 

Battens,  all  kinds 


£.  b.  d.  £.  B.  d.s 


600  700] 


12  10  0 15  0 0 3 


0 2 4 0 3 0 j 


4 10  OS 
4 10  Oi 
4 15  0; 
4 10 


300  5 0 0( 


6 10  0 6 10  0 ( 


300  4 0 Oi 


300  6 0 Oi 


fathom  3 10  0 6 0 0: 


...log 


2 15  0 

3 12  6 
7 10  0 


4 10  0 i 
3 15  0 
8 10  0 

7 10  0. 

8 0 0 
14  0 0 

8 15  01 
10  0 0 
16  0 0 
17  10  01 
30  0 0 
17  0 0 
10  0 0 
11  0 0 
7 10  01 
7 0 0 
12  0 0 
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THE  BUILDER. 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 
•oring  Boards,  eq.  1 in.— Pre- 
pared,  first  . 


495 


lecond  

lar,  Cuba 

fAof 

iondnras,  Ac 

instralian  

0 9 0 0 13  0 


0 6 0 0 7 0 


hogaoy,  Cuba  

t.  Domingo,  cargo  average 

'obasco  ,, 

Honduras  „ 

j.ple.  Bird’s-eye 

It,  Turkey  

I in,  8t.  Domingo  

a’orto  Rico  

linut,  Italian  ,**" 


.ton  7 0 0 10  0 0 


6 0 0 10  0 0 


6 0 0 18  0 0 


0 0 7 0 1 0 


0 0 4 0 0 6 


METALS. 

I 'IT— Pig  in  Scotland  

’ !ar,  Welsh,  in  London 

,,  ^ ,,  in  Wales  

-i  ,,  Staffordshire,  London 

Iheets,  single,  in  London 

itfoops  „ 

jail- rods  ,,  [ 

1‘PBB  — 


•ton  0 0 0 0 0 0 


6 16  0 
6 10  0 


4 17  6 
4 10  0 
6 10  0 
8 10  0 
7 0 0 
6 10  0 


liritish,  cake  and  ingot  . 
net  “elected  . 


ilheets,  strong... 
„ India  ... 

n nstralian  

,hili,  bars  


42  17 


METALS  ( continued ).  £.  s.  d.  £. 

Yellow  Mbtal lb.  0 0 4f  0 1 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish 13  2 6 O' 

English,  common  brands 13  10  0 13  1' 

Sheet,  English  14  7 6 14  li 

8pbi.tbb— 

8ilesian,  special  ton  14  15  0 14  L 

Ordinary  brands  14  10  0 14  11 

Tin— 

Banca  ton  0 0 0 0 ( 

Billiton 0 0 0 0 I 

Straits  93  12  6 94  ( 

Australian  93  17  6 9t  < 

English  ingots 97  0 0 0 ( 

Zinc — 

English  sheet  ton  0 0 0 0 C 


OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Coj  ra 

Palm,  Lagos  

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Rapeseed,  English  pale... 

,,  brown  

Cottou«eed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.S 

„ Refined  ... 
Tl'HPBNTINB — 

American,  in  casks 

Tab— Stockholm 

Archangel 


36  0 0 0 0 0 


23  0 0 0 0 0 


21  10  0 0 0 0 


17  0 0 18  0 0 


25  0 0 40  0 0 


0 0 10  0 0 


00  13  0 0 


owt. 

..barrel 


0 19 
0 12 


1 10  3 
0 19  6 
C 12  6 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

_ CONTRACTS. 


I Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


mtions  to  Girton  College.  Cambridge 

t in g and  Ventilating,  Fittings,  Ac 

#iar-stree!  East  Extension  

•ling  and  Painting,  and  Timber  Boies  .... 

er-Pipes  and  Sluice  Cocks  

0:  8tone  

nr:  Paving  8tone  

Drs,  Paving,  Kerbing,  Ac 

IT  8e«ers 

rtneers’  Work  

•enters’  Work 

ster'8  and  Plumber’s  Works  

erete  Foundation  Works 

talte  Paving 

U'ping,  Loading,  Ac. , of  Refuse 

?r’s  House,  Four  Cottages,  Ac.,  Thorpe 

fctery,  Chanels,  Ac 

Ition  of  Buildings,  Ac 

Bin's  and  Pavior’s  Works 

arage  Works  

His,  Repairs,  and  Materials 

thing  Seven  Houses  


By  whom  required. 


Longton  Town  Council 

Com.  of  Sewers 

Midland  Railway  Co. ... 
Ashurst,  Morris,  & Co. 

Folkestone  Cor 

Dover  Town  Council  ... 
Beckenham  Local  Board 
Vestry  of  St.  Giles, 

Camberwell 

Com.  of  Sewers 

do. 

do. 

St.  Louis  Park  Mills 

Co.,  Lim 

Mile  End  Vestry  

Strand  Board  of  Works 

Admiralty  

Edmonton  Local  Board 
Southampton  Corporatn 

St.  Lake’s  Vestry  

Hereford  Town  Council 
War  Department 


Architect,  Surveyor,  i 
Engineer. 


A.  Waterhouse 

J.  W.  Wardle  

Official  

A.  A.  Langley  

E.  Easton  & Co 

A.  W.  Conquest  .... 

Official  

G.  B.  Carlton  

Official  

do. 

do. 

do. 

Official  

J.  M.  Knight  

Official  

do. 

do. 

W.  Matthews  

A.  Allen,  Jun 

J.  Parker  

Official  

Alexander  A Gibson 


March  30th 
April  1st 
April  2nd 


April  3rd 
April  5th 
do. 


April  6 
do. 


April  7th 


do. 


do. 

April  9th 
April  12  th 
April  13th 
April  14th 
April  19th 
Not  stated 
do. 


GREAT  CLACTON  (near  Colchester) .—For 
and  stables.  Mr.  Alfred  Broad,  architect. 
Quantities  by  tho  architect 

Sargeant,  Clacton 

Allen,  Claetou  

Widen  & Son,  Saffrou  Walden 

Dobson,  Colchester 

Dawson,  Eastbourne  

Hook,  Clacton  

Barton  & 80ns,  Croydon 

De  Maid,  Clacton  

Diss,  Colchester  

Bell  & Son,  Saffron  Walden. ... 

Besrd,  Holstead  

Ambrose,  Colchester 

Eade,  King’s  Cross 

Everett  & Son,  Colchester  (accepted 

Newton,  Clapham 

Bellamy,  Northampton 


residence 

Croydon. 


£1,560 
1,638 
1,476  1 
1,373 
1,344 
1,294 
1,270 


1,260 
1,264 
1,240  1 
1,220 
1,208 
1,186 
1,161 


0 0 


HEMEL  HEMPSTEAD.  — For  the  erection  of  new 
slaughter-house  and  stabling,  for  Mr.  John  Youngman. 
Lower  Marlowes,  Hemel  Hempstead.  Mr.  W.  A.  Fisher 
architect  and  surveyor,  Hemel  Hempstead  •— 

£aJ™ 0 0 

f'50r? 31410  0 

r>.  Monk 335  q q 

Fensome,  Pollard,  A Co 334  ]fl  g 

a’  325  0 0 

f All  of  Hemel  Hempstead.] 


1IEMEL  HEMPSTEAD. — For  four  new  sbop-fronte 
and  rooms  over,  at  Leagne-square,  for  Mr.  W.  Beck  ley. 
Mr.  W'.  A.  Fisher,  architect  and  surveyor:  — 

£424  0 0 

E Horn 409  6 6 

Bayne 397  10  0 

340  0 0 

A.  P.  Tomlin 205  0 0 

[All  of  Hemel  Hempstead.] 


HENDON.— For  erecting  a pair  of  semi-detached  rillasi 
in  Finehley-lane,  Hendon.  Mr.  William  Ranger,  archi- 
tect, Finsbury-pavement : — 

Tout,  Hendon  (accepted)  £2,160  0 0 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

„ f 

Page. 

TENDERS. 


CRINGTON. — For  nine  houses  and  shop  at  Huncoat, 
he  Accrington  aud  Church  Industrial  Co-operative 
I ty,  Limited.  Mr.  E.  Knowles,  architect,  Accring- 


Excavator,  Mason,  and  Bricklayer. 

ill-.  Cunlifl’e  & Son,  Accrington £1,756  2 

t.  Greenwood,  Hishton  1,601  9 

. T.  & W.  Ormerod,  Burnley 1,338  0 1 

ij.  Dickenson,  Accrington  (accepted)  1,284  1 
Plumber  and  Glazier's  Work. 

,i.  C.  "Wood,  Burnley £113  13 

ilarter  Bros.,  Accrington 108  0 

f.  Barlow,  Sheffield  104  0 

ij..  Greenwood,  Rishton 97  6 

Ira.  Threlfall,  Accrington  (accepted)  96  0 

Slater’s  Work. 

^ckles  Bros.,  Leeds  ,....£97  19  1 

II.  Chadwick,  Accrington  93  14  1! 

Ivans  & Co.,  Accrington 90  19  : 

. Whitehead  (accepted)  86  2 1 

Plasterer's  Work. 

f.  Banks,  Rishton £109  13  ! 

i„  Eatough,  Aceringtou 85  12  ( 

1;.  Barnes,  Accrington  82  15  S 

if.  Cronkelmw,  Accrington  (accepted)  80  4 I 

. Wright,  Accrington  68  3 i 

Joiner  and  Carpenter's  Work. 
ociety’s  Furnishing  Depot  (accepted)  £447  0 ( 


W.— For  the  erection  of  nine  houses  in  the  Eglington- 
North,  Bow,  for  Mesirs.  Witherspoon  & Cook.  Mr 
Jackson,  architect : — 

^'tobcad £3,670  0 0 

*a!e  3,213  0 0 

agg»  - 3,150  0 0 

|verar°  2 97J  0 0 

oulsel:  Bros 2,760  0 0 

rooks  (accepted)  2,620  0 0 


LWICH.— For  completing  four  houses  in  Lordship- 
Ion  Hill1-— Se'  Mr'  J‘  Nison  Horsfield>  architect, 

orden  & Sous 0 0 

• Saunders  & Co 683  0 0 

Judd  (accepted) 662  0 0 


BROMLEY  rKent).— For  works  of  street  improvement, 
veyor  •— Br°mley  L0Cal  B°ard’  Hu«h  S’  Creeeen,  sur! 


J.  Mowlem  & Co.*  ... 

E.  & H.  Beevera  

S.  Trickett  & Sons  ... 

J.  S.  Gabriel 

Hindle&  Morrish.Ld. 
J.  G.  B.  Marshall 

G.  G.  Rutty  

E.  Peill  & Sons 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

8.  d. 

8.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.d. 

s.d. 

0 0 

1 2 

12  0 

6 9 

1 6 

0 19 

l 6 

16  0 

6 9 

1 6^ 

0 7 

1 6 

16  10 

6 7 

0 7] 

1 14 

15  6 

6 6 

4 6 

1 6t 

0 74 

1 24 

16  0 

6 8 

8 6 

0 in 

1 6 

18  0 

6 0 

6 8 

1 9 

i 3 

16  0 

6 0 

0 74 

1 3 

14  0 

8 0 

4 6 

B.- 


-7  in.  by  6 in.  Aberdeen  granite  channel;  per  foot 


C. — 6 in.  by  18  in.  Kentish  rag-stone  squared  channel  • 

per  foot  run.  ’ 

D. — 7 in.  by  6 in  Aberdeen  granite  paving  for  crossings  • 

per  yard  superficial.  b ’ 

E. -2-*  in  tooled  York  paving  ; per  yard  superficial. 

x .— candy  s white  brick  paving  ; per  yard  superficial. 

* Accepted. 


DURHAM.— For  conversion  of  premises  into  new 
Mr.  H.  T.  Gradon,  architect : — 

R.  Sanderson,  Durham  £560  0 

J.  Wardropper  & Son ...” jfl.)  in 

T.  Coates,  Durham 445  q 

G.  Gradon  & Son,  Durham  438  9 


..£3,324 
..  3,111 
..  3,053 


GORING  (Oxon).—  For  house,  stabling,  Ac.,  for  Capt 
Collis.  Mr.  T.  8.  Archer,  architect :—  " 

Priestly,  London  

Woodbridgo,  Maidonhead 

Cook,  Reading  

Higgs,  Caversham  

Higgs  & Sons,  Readiug  

Bottrill,  Reading 

Dodd,  Caversham 

Elliott,  Newbury  ' 

Hann  k Co.,  Windsor.............. 

Woodroffc,  Reading 

Gibson,  High  Wycoir.bo 


2,945  0 0 
2,820  0 0 
2,797  0 0 
2,700  4 10 


HEREFORD  — For  alterations,  Ar.,  at  the  Imperial 
Tavern,  Hereford,  for  Messrs.  Watkins  A Son.  Mr.  W. 
W.  Robinson,  architeit,  King-street,  Hereford  — 

H.  Welsh  £330  0 0 

C.  I awrence  310  0 0 

W.  Cullis  265  0 0 

T-  260  0 0 

V . Bowers  & Co.  (accepted)  246  0 0 

Beavan  A Hodges  (withdrawn)  245  0 0 

T.  E.  Symonds 237  10  0 


ISLINGTON  —For  new  w-rehouse,  shop-front  altera- 
tions, Ac.,  at  Nos.  379  and  331,  Hornsey-road,  lslmgton, 
for  Mr.  H.  J.  K'mbell.  Mr.  John  E.  Sears,  architect: — 

J . Maralaud £1,635  0 0 

B- Higgs 1,639  0 0 

Drew  A Cadman  1,304  0 0 


LEATHERHEAD. — For  new  house  and  warehouses,  for 
Mr.  G.  Hutchinson,  corn  merchant,  Ac.  Mr.  W.  O. 
Shearburn,  architect,  Dorking:— 

Putney,  Dorking £1,986  0 0 

Skilton,  Leatherbead 1,955  0 0 

New  land,  CobLam  1,836  0 0 

Wood,  Cobham 1,746  0 0 

Lee,  Cobham  (accepted) 1,705  0 0 


LONDON'.-  For  the  erection  and  completion  of  new 


Dobson 

Hearle  A Son 

Harris  k Wardrop  

J.  O.  Richardson,*  Peckham  ... 

* Accepted. 


. £8,145  0 0 


. £5,910  0 0 ! 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  premises,  No.  33,  Friday- 
street,  corner  of  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.,  for  Mr. 
Abraham  Barnett.  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher,  M.P.,  architect. 
New  Bridge  street : — 

R.  Montgomery  

Jackson  & Todd 

G.  Lyford  

J.  Newton  

Staines  & Son 

G.  A J.  Green  . 

G.  Jonvcy  

Stavner  A Son  

G.  J,  Smith  

I).  Browo  A Co 

J.  Hack  

A.  A E.  Braid  

Priestly  A Gurney  

Sabey  A Son  

J.  O.  Richardson,’  Peckham,  S.E 
* Accepted. 


2,194  0 0 
2,186  0 0 
2,180  0 0 
2,100  0 0 


LONDON.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  now  hous& 
and  shop,  Cambridge  Heath-road,  E.,  for  Mr.  Burrows. 
No  quantities 


M'  ntgoinery 

F.  Ede  A Son  

Whicher 

W.  .1  Davenport.., 

J . Webb 

W.  J.  Hack  

F.  Parsons 

H.  Winkley  

J . T.  Peppiatt  

K.  F.  Brown 

B.  Walker 

Norris  A Luke 

F.  ChaUis  

II.  8.  Greenaway. 

A Hood 

E.  Tucker  

G.  Jenvey  

J.  Henry 

A.  Taylor  A Co.  ... 


0 0 


849  0 0 


832  0 0 
769  0 O 
760  0 0 
749  0 0 
742  0 0 
730  0 O 
728  0 0 
711  6 0- 
676  18  0 
673  12 


660  0 0 


579  0 0 


2,677  0 
2,638  10 


LONDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs,  including  new 
sanitary  arrangements,  at  No.  11,  Upper  Brook-street, 
Park-lane,  for  Mr.  C.  C.  Lacaita,  M.P.  Mr.  Mark  H. 
Judge,  architect,  Park -place- villas,  W. : — 

H.  Toten  & Sons  (accepted) £316  10  0 
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LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  workshops  in  rear  of 
No.  195.  Green-street,  Bethnal  Green,  E.,  for  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. Mr.  C.  E.  Jackson,  architect  : — 


* Witlings £460  0 0 

Edwards 318  0 0 

Ames  267  0 0 

Malevoiro  218  0 0 

Brooks 230  0 0 

Everard  215  0 0 

Conlsell  Bros,  (accepted)  209  0 0 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  No.  1,  Broad-street  (corner 
of  Berwick-street),  Golden-square,  for  Mr.  W.  Bender. 
Messrs.  Burden  4 Milnes,  architects 

Jerrard £1,816  0 0 

Brand  4 Gould 1,797  0 0 

8crivener  4 Co.  (accepted)  1,769  0 o 


Beech-street,  Barbican.  Mr.  Delissa  Joseph,  arohi- 

T.  Pryor,  Kingsland  £380  0 0 

Holmes  & Belcham 264  0 0 

W.  Heath  (accepted) 257  0 0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  at  Nos.  220  and  222,  Cam- 
den-road,  for  Mr.  E.  Barnes.  Mr.  C.  E.  Collins,  archi- 


tect : — 

Dearing  4 Son  (accepted) £2CO  0 0 


LONDON. — For  repairs  and  alterations  to  No.  44, 
Baker-street,  for  Mr.  H.  Bing'ey.  Mr.  G.  Jackson, 
eurreyor : — 

Bush  £455  13  3 

Wall 121  0 0 

Brass  281  0 0 

Lyermann  269  0 0 


LONDON.— For  building  residential  chambers  and 
shops  at  No.  23,  Panton-street  and  No.  26,  Orenden-street, 
W.  Mr.  T.  Milbonrn,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 
J.  O.  Richardson,  Peckham  (accepted)  £3,979  0 0 


LONDON. — For  building  warehouse  at  No.  2i,  Heron- 
street,  Walworth,  8.E.,  for  Messrs.  Creighton,  Mitchell, 
4 Co.  Mr.  Banistor  Fletcher,  M.P.,  architect  : — 


E.  G.  Greenwood  (accepted)  £500  0 0 


LUTON.— For  new  residence,  warehouse,  4c.  for  Messrs. 
Oakley  Bros,  Mr.  W.  J.  Pearson,  architect.  Quantities 
not  supplied  : — 

R.  Ford  £395  0 0 

D.  Dunham  4 Hon  888  0 0 

Hlongh  Bros. 875  0 0 

D.  Parkins  839  0 0 

C.  Wrieht 826  0 0 

Smart  Bros 800  0 0 

J.  Hinfleld  790  0 0 

Neville  Bros 755  0 0 

Cox  Bros 749  0 0 

J.  Saundprs  (accepted)  666  0 0 


LUTON. — For  Tilla-residence,  DuDstable-road,  for  Mr. 
E.  Deacon.  Mr.  W.  J.  Pearson,  architect.  Quantities 
not  sopplied  -. — 

D.  Parkins £1,659  0 0 

D.  Dunham  4 Son  1,498  0 0 

Smart  Bros 1,475  0 0 

Neville  Bros 1,160  0 0 

Slough  Bros 1,391  0 0 

A.  Lissamsu  1,385  0 0 

Cox  Bros,  (accepted) 1,249  0 0 


MARTOCK  (Somerset). — For  Ham  Hill  stone  for  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  Martock  : — 


C.  Trask  St  Sons  £473  0 0 

J.  TraBk  & Co.  404  0 0 

8.  4 J.  Staple  (accepted)  365  0 0 


PADDINGTON. — For  rebuilding  the  Masons*  Arm*, 
Harrow. road.  Messrs.  Raymond  4 Webbe,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Messrs.  Bastone  Bros. : - 

Oldrey £2,210  0 0 

Green  2,090  0 0 

Habey  4 Son  1 ,998  0 0 

Hitchin  1,987  0 0 

Walker  1,893  0 0 

RICHMOND  (Surrey). — For  ironfounder’s  work.  Mr. 
Walter  Brooke,  Assoc. -Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  Town  Sur- 
veyor : — 

Franklin  4 Son,  Richmond,  net  schedule  prices. 

J.  4 G.  Peirce,  Richmond  16  per  cent.  off. 

R.  H.  4 J.  Pearson,  Notting-hill  25 
F.  Bird  4 Co.,  11,  Gt.  Castle- 

street,  Regent-street 27$  „ 

Reynolds  4 Co.,  Richmond* 32J  „ 

* Accepted. 


RICHMOND  (Surrey) .—For  ironmongery.  Mr.  Walter 
Brooke,  Assoc. -Mem.  Inst.  C.E.,  Town  Surveyor: — 

R.  H.  &J.  Pearson,  Notting-hill...  62$  to  10  per  cent. 

off  schedule  priceB. 

Reynolds  4 Co.,  Richmond*  32$  ,,  ,, 

J.  '&  G.  Peirce.  Richmond  25  ,,  „ 

Bird  4 Co.,  Regent-street,  London  27$  ,,  ,, 

Franklin  4 Sons,  Riobmond  12  ,, 

* Accepted. 


TENDRING  (near  Colchester).— For  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  Live  and  Let  Live,  for  Messrs.  T.  Daniell 
* Sons,  West  Bergholt  (proprietor  finding  all  bricks  and 
tiles).  Mr.  J.  W.  Start,  architect,  Colchester : — 


Hazell,  Bentley  £284  0 0 

Eade,  Kirby  Cross  265  0 0 


Wilkinson,  Clacton-on-Sea  (accepted)  237  0 0 


WALLINGFORD.— For  erecting  8t.  Leonard’s  rectory- 
house,  Wallingford.  Mr.  A.  J.  Style,  architect,  West- 
minster-chambers.  Quantities  by  Mr.  F.  Dudley,  19,  Queen 
Anne’s  Gate : — 

House.  Walls,  4c. 

Holly  4 Butler £2,035  0 0 £175  0 0 

ci 1 **_  a.  o__  t ana  An  IRQ  A A 


Silver  4 Son 1,893  0 0 168  0 0 

Symm  4 Co 1,877  0 0 144  0 0 

A.  Dudd 1,777  0 0 15)  0 0 

Brasher  4 Sou 1,731  5 0 141  7 0 

G.  Cooper  4 Co....  1,725  10  0 144  10  0 

8.  Elliott 1,672  0 0 182  0 0 

BottriU 1,635  0 O 162  0 0 

Higgs  4 Son 1,660  0 0 158  0 0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address, " Thu  Bcildbb,  LojTDOJf .” 

H.  P.— 8.  P.— A.  W.  (74a,  Margarot-street.  Cavendlsh-squars,  W.). 
— H.  R.  G.-U.  O.  8.  (it  ii  vory  bad.  but  we  do  not  know  how  wa  aan 
interfere  : your  best  course  was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  district 
surveyor  to  it).— J.  JL  R.-W.  M -J.  8.-C.  L.-V.  S.  H.  D.-W.  C. 
(illegible). — G.  N.  (amount  should  be  aeut). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders.  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  ths  sendsr,  not  nscessarily  for  publica- 

We  are  compelled  to  decllue  pointing  out  books  and  giving 

Noth.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  oannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  newe-iteme)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THB  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Hdltor. 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,"  Tun  Buildib,  London.” 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

8ix  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  lice  (about  ten  words 0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisemeuts,  also  for  special  Adver- 
tise meuta  on  froat  page,  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6<L 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  mutt  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  bo 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covont-garden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  Issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  c«UDot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
MONIALS. Ac.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


-ALTERATIONS  In  STANDING  ADVERTI8E- 

MENT8  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same. 

lust  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNKS- 


SPECIAL. 


DAY  mornings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  ■■The  Builder."  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  Ike  Office.  46,  Catherine-street.  Cevent  Garden.  W.C. 
* of  charge.  Letters  will  bo  forwarded  If  addressed 
. are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
postage. 


sovertbe  pc 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  resident* 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  26s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon.  Ac.  30s.  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDR1N1  kR 
Publisher.  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


Best  Bath.  Stone,  for  Winter  use. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground, 

Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down,  and  f Summer 
Farleigh  Down.  \ Dried. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Box  Ground  Stone 

is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions 
being  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stone; 
50,000  ft.  cube  in  stock. 
PICTOR  & SONS, 
BOX,  S.O.,  WILTS.  [Advt; 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


THE 
BRAMBLEDITCH 
STONE. 


Doulting  Freestone. 

The  stone  from  these  qnarriei 
iB  known  as  the  “Weathe 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a ver' 
crystalline  nature,  and  uri 
doubtedly  one  of  the  mo»: 
durable  stones  in  England. 

Is  of  the  same  crvstallinil 
nature  as  the  Chelynch  Stonei 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  mom 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  work' 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  fo: 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  bi 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  or 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  A SONS; 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somerset! 
London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  ' 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


[Advt 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  Ac.,  ad 
dress  S.  A J.  STAPLE' 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Qaarry  Owners,  Stone 

BLUB  LIAS  LIMB  and  Lime  Merchants 
Stoke  - under  • Ham;: 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [AdV® 


Ham  Hill  Stone ! Ham  Hill  Stone  1 1 : 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  work 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  A SON,  Quarn' 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Establishes! 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  A GEARD,  Alban?) 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [Adv® 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lav. 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  3f, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  material) 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk; 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraceB-fADY.. 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and  r 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  A CO. 

Office  : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advy 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  D’ 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES.  t 


B.  J.  HUDSON  & SONS,  , 

Millbank  Sawmills,  Grosvenor-road,  S.W.j  f 
Whitfield-street,  W.; 

And  Store-street,  London,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  3,152,  and  Private  Wire  oom 
necting  Business  Premises. 


BANNER  VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  &C 

HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions,! 

Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Appliance: 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze. 

For  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 

BANNER  BROS.  & CO.  Sanitary  and  Ventilating  Engineers 

11.  BILLITER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Vol.  L.  No.  2252. 


Saturday,  April  3,  1888. 


itHircr. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Layer  Marney  Towers,  Eh. ex  : Detail,  of  Main  Gateway.— Measured  and  Drawn  bv  Mr  A u Mileh.U 
Layer  Marney  Towers,  Essex : Booth  Eler.tim  and  I’kns.-Meaaured  and  Drawn  by  Mr  A U M.tchei; 
Deaifn  for  Sooth  L-ansept  U tndow  for  Denver  Cathedral,  Colorado,  C.S.A.-By  Mr.  lid.  from,, ton 
Desigu  for  a City  W arehoo9c. — Mr.  Arthur  Ardron,  Architect 

Trewirgie  Board  Schools,  Kedruth.-Mr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  Architect  "33”...  " 


609-509 
512-513 
516,  617 


yer  Harney  Towers,  Essex  . 
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CONTENTS. 

New  Board  Schools,  Trewirgie,  Redruth 
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The  New  liouse  of  Commons  g„3 


R.I.B.A.  Charter 

Royal  Academy  . . . 
Stained  Glass 
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Books:  Millers  Interior  Decoration  (Wyman  4 Sous)"  Bou". 
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Layer  Marney  Towers,  Essex. 


AYER  MARNEY 
HALL  is,  perhaps, 
as  good  an  example 
as  exists  of  the 
English  mansion 
at  the  time  when 
it  was  passing  from 
the  castellated  to 
the  domestic  stage. 
It  seems  to  possess 


Ijfc  little  of  the  fortified  manor-house,  and  yet 
Bins  the  leading  idea  of  a great  gateway  and 
* flanking  towers  so  usual  in  buildings  of  the 
feeding  reigns.  Layer  Marney,  however,  is 
f so  perfect  as  Oxburgh  in  Norfolk,  which 
a Httle  earlier  in  date  and  is  the  finest 
ip  pie  of  its  date  we  have  left.  The  contrast 
nween  the  two  is  noteworthy,  and  deserves 
ieful  attention,  as  illustrating  the  advance 
,ich  had  been  made  to  meet  the  growing 
i ds  of  the  time.  The  general  plan  of  Oxburgh 
i ibits  much  the  same  arrangement  as  Layer 
trney,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  corn- 
ice, or  nearly  so.  The  great  gate  tower  gives 
2ss  to  the  quadrangle,  measuring  118  ft.  by 
,ft.,  round  which  the  principal  rooms  are 
aped.  The  south  side  was  pulled  down  in 
:8,  and  this  portion  included  the  great  hall, 
ftunately,  we  have  a hall  of  much  the  same 
sription  at  Hengrave,  in  Suffolk,  and  so  are 
pled  to  form  a correct  judgment  of  the 
>le.  The  entrance  gateway  is  flanked  by 
•j  octagonal  turrets,  rising  to  a height  of 
'ly  80  ft.  out  of  the  moat,  somewhat  similar 
ilesign  to  those  at  Layer  Marney,  but  with 
j difference,  which  should  be  noted,  that  in 
I latter  all  the  eight  stories,  including  the 
!md-floor,  are  pierced  with  windows  in  each 
j of  the  octagon,  but  at  Oxburgh  the  light 
dmitted  by  loopholes  only  on  the  ground- 
•,  and  in  one  of  the  towers  this  treatment 
continued  for  the  whole  height.  The  ap- 
-ch  has  been  further  strengthened  by  a 
abridge  over  the  moat  already  referred  to, 
this  important  means  of  defence  is  absent 
jayer  Marney.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  a 
f ever  existed  here,  for  there  is  no  trace 
of  such  an  arrangement,  and  the  nature  of 
ground  is  such  that  it  would  have  been 
bst  impossible  to  construct  one.  One  point 
•resemblance  between  the  two  buildings 
Id  be  observed,  and  that  is,  that  the 
lows  in  the  great  rooms  over  the  entrance 
outwards  and  command  a view  over  the 
try,  besides  looking  inwards  to  the  court- 
. This  was  gradually  becoming  a common 
itice,  but  is  never  to  be  found  in  the 
'er  castles,  where  the  large  windows  only 
! 6 , internal  quadrangle,  and  is  an 

1 sation  of  the  lateness  of  the  work.  The 


machicolated  parapet  over  the  entrance  at 
Oxburgh  is  a feature  wanting  at  Layer  Marney, 
and  its  absence  serves  as  a good  example  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  builders  were 
gradually  freeing  themselves  from  old  customs 
which  had  no  longer  any  useful  purpose. 

Layer  Marney  Hall  takes  its  name  from  the 
ancient  family  of  Marney,  or,  as  spelled 
variously  in  old  manuscripts  Mareny,  Marigni, 
Marny,  Marigny,  and  Marini.  The  last  seems 
to  be  the  most  ancient,  for  Hugo  de  Marini 
had  the  Prebend  of  Tottenhall  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  and  was  Dean  of  that 
church  from  about  1160  to  1181.  Dugdale,  in 
his  Baronage,  says  “ The  first  mention  I 
And  of  the  family  is  in  2 E.  III.,  but  a further 
mention  beside  that  already  stated  occurs  ; for 
under  Richard  I.  Werry  de  Marinis  was 
excused  by  a writ  from  paying  scutage.” 
There  are  several  other  notices  of  the  family  ; 
as,  for  instance,  "William  de  Mareny  had  to  pay 
a fine  of  twenty  marks  to  King  Henry  III.  for 
having  married  a lady  who  was  the  king’s 
ward.  Another  entry  states  that  “William 
de  Mariny,  by  payment  of  x Ubr.,  obtained 
licenses  for  granting  to  a laic  a tenure  in 
Leirmarney,  with  the  advowson  of  the  church 
there.”  This  was  temp.  Ed.  III.  In  Burke’s 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,”  the  name  of  Marny 
is  stated  to  be  one  of  those  who  came  over 
with  William  the  Conqueror,  but  Domesday 
Book  says  nothing  about  any  grant  of  lands  at 
Layer  Marney  or  elsewhere,  at  the  general 
distribution  ; but  it  is  known  that  in  the  year 
1168  William  de  Marney  held  a knight’s  fee 
under  Henry  de  Essex.  In  all  probability  the 
family  came  over  soon  after  the  Conquest,  and 
received  a grant  of  lands  ; for  the  king  would 
naturally  be  anxious  to  surround  himself  with 
foreign  friends  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
authority. 

The  member  of  the  Marney  family  with 
whose  name  the  present  building  is  associated 
is  Henry,  the  first  Lord  Marney,  of  whose  life 
the  Essex  Archaeological  Society  (Vol.  iii. 
“Proceedings”)  has  published  the  following 
interesting  particulars  : — “ Lord  Henry 
blarney,  numerous  and  splendid  as  were  the 
honours  which  he  acquired,  started  in  life  as 
plain  Henry  Marney,  Esquire,  and  belonged  to 
a class  described  by  Henry  VIII.  as  ‘scant 
well-borne  gentlemen,  of  no  great  lands.’  » He 
inherited  the  paternal  property,  but  this, 
probably,  in  the  king’s  eyes  was  “ scant  ” com- 
pared with  the  large  holdings  of  some  noble- 
men in  those  days,  and  with  the  noble  domains 
and  large  acres  afterwards  conferred  on  Henry 
Marney  by  the  king  himself,  on  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham’s  forfeiture.  Henry  Marney 
stands  recorded  amongst  “ English  Worthies  » 
and  amongst  the  “Noted  Sheriffs”  of  Essex, 
but  his  first  entrance  on  the  path  of  court 


advancement  appears  to  have  been  when  he 
assumed  some  office  in  the  household  of 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of 
Henry  VII.  That  he  discharged  with  credit 
the  duties  of  his  office  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  the  Countess  appointed  him  one  of 
her  executors,  and  the  early  partiality  with 
which  he  was  viewed  by  Prince  Henry, 
afterwards  Henry  VIII.,  is  evinced  by  the' 
youth’s  request  to  his  father,  Henry  VII., 
that  Henry  Marney  might  be  made  a Privy 
Councillor.  The  appointment  was  repeated 
by  Henry  VIII.  himself  when  he  succeeded  to 
the  throne  ; and  both  before  and  after  the 
favourite  was  employed  by  his  patron  on 
various  confidential  services.  The  following 
i3  a list  of  honours  and  appointments  conferred 
on  Henry  Marney  : — 

1.  Previous  to  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII. 
—Sheriff  of  Essex  ; Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster  ; Officer  of  the  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond’s household  ; Privy  Councillor  to  Henry 

2.  After  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII. 

Privy  Councillor  to  Henry  VIII.  (a  distinct 
appointment) ; Knight  of  the  Garter  ; Lord 
Privy  Seal  ; Captain  of  the  Body  Guard  : 
Baron,  by  title  of  Lord  Maraev. 

Henry  Marney  served  frequently  as  a soldier 
m the  civil  contests  under  Henry  VII.  Under 
Henry  VIII.  he  served  repeatedly  in  France, 
especially  in  the  campaign  including  the  “Battle 
of  the  Spurs,”  in  which  the  king  was  present  in 
person.  He  seems  to  have  had  a glorious  quarrel 
with  Cardinal  Wolsey.  This  was  before  he 
was  made  a Baron.  One  would  like  to  know 
how  he  contrived  to  survive  the  Cardinal’s 
wrath  in  those  ticklish  times,  and  to  win  the 
peerage  in  spite  of  hostile  influences. 

((  hi* 1 2 3  “ State  Worthies,”  says  : 

“Sir  Henry  Marney  was  one  of  young  Henry's 
first  Council,  who  loved  his  person  well,  and 
his  prosperity  better  ; and  impartially  advised 
him  for  his  good,  and  modestly  contested  with 
him  against  his  harm  ; that  council  that  was 
hand  as  well  as  head,  and  could  perform  as 
well  as  advise;  this  was  the  searching  judg- 
ment that  discovered  Buonviso,  the  Lucchese, 
his  letters  to  the  French  king  betraying  our 
designs  as  soon  as  thought  on,  and  instructing 
him  for  prevention  before  our  king  was  ready 
for  the  attempt.  Industry  and  thrift  over- 
rules princes  ; this  personage  has  no  time  to 
transcribe  intelligence,  but  what  he  borrowed 
from  his  sleep  ; nor  money  to  buy  it,  but  what 
he  saved  out  of  his  allowance ; yet  he  under- 
stood more  than  any  one  prince  of  Europe, 
and  was  more  consulted  than  any  one  states- 
man. His  judgment  was  solidly  safe,  rather 
than  that  which  was  superficially  plausible  ; 
as  one  who  was  a stranger  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  latter  age  (as  Sir  Francis  Bacon  describe 
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it),  which  is  rather  fine  deliveries  and  shifts 
from  inconveniences  than  solid  and  grounded 
courses  for  advantage.  His  foresight  was 
large,  and  his  spirit  larger  : he  considered  all 
circumstances  that  occurred  to  him  ; judged 
what  he  considered,  and  spoke  what  he  judged, 
with  that  resolution  as  to  his  opinion,  that 
argued  he  understood  the  matter  in  question, 
with  that  modesty  to  his  superiors  that  showed 
he  understood  himself.  He  would  say  that  he 
that  could  not  with  the  cameleon  change  colour 
with  the  aire  he  lived  in,  must  with  the 
cameleon  live  only  upon  aire.” 

Such  was  Lord  Henry  Marney,  a man  in 
high  Court  favour,  yet  with  none  of  the  mean- 
nesses commonly  incidental  to  Court  life  ; 
learned,  even  amongst  his  contemporaries,  which 
included  such  names  as  Wolsey,  Erasmus,  and 
Michelangelo.  Can  it  be  a matter  of  surprise 
that,  living  as  he  did,  in  an  age  of  the  revival 
of  literature  and  art,  he  should  endeavour  to 
erect  a building  which  should  remain  a monu- 
ment to  his  greatness  and  an  example  of  the 
splendour  of  the  times  ? 

A reference  to  the  plan  will  at  once  suggest 
the  leading  idea  on  which  the  building  was 
arranged.  The  principal  courtyard  was  entered 
under  the  great  gate  tower,  which  still  stands, 
and  this  formed  the  means  of  access  to  the 
chief  apartments,  which  were  grouped  around 
it.  Of  these  only  the  south-western  wing 
remains,  with  a few  fragments  of  walls  and 
foundations,  just  sufficient  to  indicate  the  site 
once  occupied  by  the  whole.  The  secondary 
courtyard  is  more  perfect,  standing  in  very 
much  the  same  state  as  when  first  erected. 
The  north  and  south  sides  are  long,  low  build- 
ings of  brick,  in  good  preservation.  The 
eastern  end  is  occupied  by  the  great  barn  ; 
while  the  remaining  side  is  entirely  open,  and 
presents  no  appearance  of  ever  having  been 
intended  to  be  enclosed.  The  third  and  last 
feature  in  the  general  grouping  is  the  church, 
which  certainly  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  a 
description  of  the  Towers,  for  it  almost  seems 
to  form  a part  of  the  buildings  themselves. 
Not  only  is  the  greater  portion  of  the  work  of 
the  same  date  ; but  the  history  of  the  church 
is  so  interwoven  with  the  history  of  the 
Towers  that  a description  of  the  one  neces- 
sarily involves  constant  reference  to  the  other. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  north  aisle,  which 
consists  entirely  of  the  Marney  Chapel,  begun 
by  Henry,  first  Lord  Marney,  and  continued 
by  John,  his  son.  This  contains  the  elaborate 
and  beautiful  tombs  which  they  had  directed 
in  their  wills  should  be  erected  to  their  memory. 
To  these  further  reference  will  be  made.  The 
north-eastern  corner  of  this  chapel  is  indicated 
on  the  general  site  plan. 

The  magnificent  gate-house  claims  primary 
notice.  (See  lithographic  illustration.)  It 
rises  to  a height  of  about  70  ft.  from 
the  ground,  and  forms  an  imposing  object 
when  viewed  from  the  south  where  the 
country  is  open.  Standing  on  a slight 

eminence,  it  commands  a fine  view  over  the 
estuary  of  the  Blackwater  and  the  surrounding 
country,  while  on  the  horizon  the  sea  may 
be  plainly  distinguished.  This  gatehouse 
consists,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  draw- 
ings, of  a central  block  of  three  stories  in 
height,  flanked  on  either  side  by  two  octagonal 
towers  on  the  south,  and  two  square  turrets  on 
the  north,  each  divided  up  into  eight  stories. 
In  the  principal  front,  which  faces  south,  each 
of  these  floors  is  lighted  by  windows  in  three 
faces  of  the  octagon.  These  towers  are  again 
flanked  by  smaller  semi-octagonal  turrets  some 
7 ft.  less  in  height  than  the  principal  ones,  but 
the  use  to  which  these  were  put  is  not  quite 
clear,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  were 
merely  added  for  ornamental  purposes  in  order 
to  give  more  breadth  and  apparent  solidity. 
The  great  four-centred  archway  on  the  ground- 
floor  gave  access  to  the  courtyard  within,  and 
over  this  are  the  two  principal  rooms,  lighted 
both  back  and  front  by  large  five-light 
windows  with  transomes.  In  the  north- 
western turret  is  a fine  wooden  newel  stair- 
case, from  which  all  the  rooms  are  approached. 
On  the  first  principal  landing  of  this  staircase 
is  a door  of  communication  with  the  only 
perfect  part  of  the  courtyard  buildings  still 
remaining.  Here  it  may  be  well  to  state  the 


results  of  a careful  examination  as  to  how  much 
of  the  building  was  really  completed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  original  scheme.  Various 
opinions  have  been  expressed  on  this  point, 
some  contending  that  the  whole  building  was 
finished,  and  has  since  fallen  into  decay  and 
ruin,  leaving  but  few  remains  behind  ; others 
hold  that  the  building  was  never  completed 
except  that  portion  which  still  stands,  and  that 
this  is  in  the  state  finally  intended  by  its 
designers,  and,  in  support  of  their  argument, 
point  to  the  toothings  which  are  evidently  as 
first  built.  The  foundations  and  fragments 
that  are  to  be  found  scattered  about  the  site, 
they  attribute  to  a former  building.  A third 
theory  is  that  these  scattered  fragments  are 
remains  of  Lord  Marney ’s  work,  but  that  the 
building  was  never  very  far  advanced,  either 
because  of  want  of  funds,  or  owing  to  the 
owner’s  absence  abroad  ; hence,  what  little  had 
been  done  disappeared  in  the  course  of  a few 
years,  leaving  the  block  now  existing,  because 
that  was  the  only  portion  which  had  been 
finished.  This  last  opinion  seems  to  be  much 
nearer  the  truth  than  the  former  ones,  but  even 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  whole  truth. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  a 
previous  manor  - house  stood  upon  the  site, 
as  many  references  are  made  to  it  and  to  its 
owners,  but  no  fragments  of  any  kind  of  this 
building  are  left.  The  whole  of  the  remains 


alone  has  to  be  dealt  with.  An  examination  of 

this  elevation  and  a comparison  with  the 
adjoining  tower  will  certainly  suggest  the 
idea  of  its  being  unfinished.  The  mean-looking 
eaves  gutter  over  the  terra-cotta  mullioned 
windows,  and  the  poor  lath-and-plastered  gable, 
as  a finish  to  the  solid  brick  wa'ling  and  elabo- 
rate work  of  the  lower  floors,  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  the  rich  parapet  and  cornice  of  the 
gate-house.  Either  the  work  was  intended  to 
be  finished  the  same  height  as  at  present,  or 
another  story  was  to  be  added.  The  former 
can  hardly  have  been  the  case,  for  all  the 
materials  were  at  hand  ready  for  completion  ; 
the  terra-cotta  moulds  had  been  made  and  the 
work  simply  required  casting.  That  the  same 
moulds  would  have  been  used  is  extremely 
probable,  for  the  windows,  which  are  terra- 
cotta, are  similar  throughout.  Is  the  idea,  i 
therefore,  of  another  story  being  part  of  the  i 
original  design  tenable  ? As  has  been  already 
mentioned,  there  is  communication  from  the  i 
staircase  in  the  south-western  turret,  with  the  i 
dwelling-house  on  the  first  floor,  and  there  is 
evidently  a blocked-up  doorway  on  the  ground 
level.  On  the  second  floor  a recess  is  found  to  t 
occur  in  the  west  wall  of  the  landing  of  this 
staircase,  and  an  examination  of  the  external ; 
wall  clearly  shows  that  a doorway  had  been ; 
intended  on  this  floor  also,  but  had,  like  that ; 
on  the  ground- floor,  been  blocked  up.  Of 
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discovered  are  of  brick,  but  of  bricks  precisely 
the  same  in  material,  colour,  size,  and  method 
of  laying  as  the  still  perfect  portions  of  the 
towers.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the 
art  of  brickwork  had  only  in  recent  times  been 
re-introduced  into  this  country.  From  the 
time  of  the  Romans  it  was  but  seldom  used, 
and  even  when  this  was  the  case,  it  was  only 
in  small  quantities.  One  of  the  earliest,  if  not 
quite  the  earliest,  specimens  of  the  revival  of 
this  method  of  building  of  any  considerable 
extent  is  at  Caister  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  the  date 
being  about  1420,  only  some  eighty  years 
previously  to  the  erection  of  Layer  Marney  Hall, 
and  from  that  time  instances  of  its  use  multi- 
plied rapidly.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  manor-house  at  Layer  Marney 
had  been  rebuilt  at  this  period  in  that  mate- 
rial, only  to  be  pulled  down  to  make  way  for 
Lord  Marney’s  building,  about  the  date  of 
which,  1506,  there  is  no  question.  It  may 
fairly  be  concluded,  then,  that  the  whole  of  the 
remains  now  in  existence  are  the  work  of  Lord 
Marney.  But  here  a further  question  arises  as 
to  whether  those  portions  we  have  left  are 
complete  as  was  originally  intended.  This  has 
hitherto  been  assumed  to  be  the  case,— but  the 
conclusion  hardly  appears  to  be  borne  out  by 
facts.  It  is  evident  that  the  gate-house  is  com- 
plete, so  that  the  western  dwelling-house  wing 


Blocli  Plan  of  Layer  Marney. 

course,  in  the  present  dilapidated  state  of  th< 
building,  it  would  not  do  to  make  too  mucti 
out  of  such  an  occurrence,  but  when  thesu 
things  are  pieced  together  they  appear  t<< 
supply  exactly  the  clue  which  was  wanting  ii|f 
order  to  explain  the  present  apparently  un 
finished  condition,  and  the  conclusion  seem> 
a reasonable  one  that  another  story  was  in  - 
tended  to  be  added,  and  that  the  present  roo  ? 
was  merely  a temporary  expedient,  for  pre  > 
serving  from  decay  that  part  of  the  building! 
which  was  in  advance  of  the  rest,  when  froofi 
some  cause  or  other  the  work  was  stopped. 

The  terra-cotta  work,  which  is  so  plentifully 
used,  deserves  remark,  for  it  exhibits  a very 
early  example  of  the  influence  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  on  the  architecture  of  this  country* 
When  burned,  the  clay  is  of  a rich  buff  colouil? 
and  has  a very  pleasing  effect  in  contrast  wit;  ■ 
the  red  brickwork,  which  forms  the  genera* 
body  of  the  walling.  It  is  of  even  texture  ane- 
tough  ; the  blocks  vary  in  length  from  8 in.  t 
1 ft.  3 in.,  and  have  been  carefully  modeller 
The  detail  is  a little  mixed,  for  though  the  egg- 
and- tongue  and  the  guilloclie  ornament  artjj 
distinctly  Classic  features,  as  are  also  tli> 
dolphins  which  crown  the  cornice,  the  trefouei- 
cusping  beneath  can  hardly  be  included  under 
this  head.  An  explanation  of  this  mixture  u; 
to  be  found  in  the  employment  of  Italiat  j 
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Workmen  on  the  building ; these,  doubtless, 

If61®  entrusted  with  the  more  ornamental 
i|etaili.  Coming  from  Italy,  they  would  be 
hmiliar  with  the  style  which  was  fast  be- 
ibming  the  fashion  in  England  at  the  time, 
pd,  therefore,  only  the  plain  parts  of  the  work 
Irould  be  left  to  the  local  workmen.  Pre- 
iming  this  to  be  the  case,  it  may  help  to 
hear  away  doubt  as  to  the  date  of  the  build- 
wliich  surround  the  secondary  wino-,  or 
gainers’  courtyard.  It  has  generally  been 
apposed  that  this  portion  is  slightly  earlier 
aan  the  great  gate-house  and  the  remains  of 
. le  house  adjoining  ; and  the  reason  given  is 
aat  the  work  is  more  English  in  appearance, 
i id  contains  none  of  the  Classic  terra-cotta 
ork  so  conspicuous  in  the  larger  buildings, 
i is  true  such  may  be  the  case,  but  the 
natenals  and  the  mode  of  execution  in  this 
Urtion  differ  in  no  wise  from  other  parts, 


panels  corresponds  exactly  with  that  on  the 

towers,  while  the  material  is  precisely  the 
same  ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  well-known 
sedilia  in  Wy mondham Church,  Norfolk,  are  evi- 
dently designed  and  executed  by  the  same  man 
as  the  work  here  also  is  the  same  as  at  Layer 
Marney.  The  view  given  will  explain  better 
than  any  description.  The  general  arrange- 
ment was  carefully  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  its  owner,  and  it  only  needs  to 
be  added  that  the  material  throughout,  with 
the  exception  of  the  figure  and  the  slab 
upon  which  the  figure  rests  (which  are  of 
black  marble),  is  the  buff-coloured  terra-cotta 
used  elsewhere.  Little  skill,  however,  has  been 
shown  m its  erection,  for,  strange  to  say,  in  the 
main  cornice  the  egg- and- tongue  pattern  can 
be  observed  peacefully  reposing  upside  down, 
seemingly  quite  unconscious  of  the  incongruity 
ot  such  an  arrangement. 


The  Marney  Brasses,  Little  Horlcesley. 
[r  as  can  be  discovered  ; while  points  of 


:ence  would  in  all  likelihood  occur  in 
imgs  erected  at  different  periods,  even  where 
were  only  parts  of  one  whole.  That  both 
1 ps  were  built  at  the  same  time  may  be 
Jfciled,  however,  with  the  more  English 
Birance  when  we  consider  that  the  number 
h-eign  workmen  employed  would  be  limited 
uew  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Hstyle,  and  these  would  certainly  concen- 
1 all  their  energies  on  the  principal  court- 
b leaving  the  less  important  buildings  to 
( icare  of  workmen,  who  could,  and  in  this 
ilprobably  did,  carry  out  their  portion  in 
! ay  in  which  they  had  been  brought  up. 
f|  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  same  hand 
j|  modelled  the  terra-cotta  work  for  the 
Jj buildings  was  employed  on  the  elaborate 
beautiful  tomb  belonging  to  Lord  Henry 
•'  ey  in  the  church  adjoining,  which  is  still  in 
7 fair  state  of  preservation,  though  broken 
1 in  places.  The  design  of  some  of  the 


The  brickwork  is  of  a deep  red  colour 
diapered  all  over  the  building  with  diagonal 
patterns  of  blue  vitrified  bricks  which  break 
the  wall  surface  in  a not  unpleasing  manner. 
The  courses  rise  four  in  10*  in.  and  have  ioints 
measuring  as  much  as  5-8ths  in.  in  width.  In 
the  moulded  portions  of  the  work  the  same 
dimensions  are  retained,  and  this,  on  a close 
inspection,  presents  a coarse  and  rugged 
surface,  which,  however  it  may  have  looked 
when  first  built,  now  harmonises  well  with  the 
rumous  conditions  of  the  Towers.  This  effect 
of  dilapidation  and  decay  is  increased  by  the 
plaster  (which,  in  many  places,  had  been 
used  to  imitate  stone  quoins)  peelincr  off 
exposing  a veritable  sham,  which,  °until 
lately  the  old  builders  had  been  deemed 
incapable  of  resorting  to.  Unfortunately  but 
two  of  the  beautiful  cut  brick  chimneys, 
which  were  once  such  an  ornament,  now 
remain  ; and  these  are  so  hidden  away  up  at 
the  top  of  the  Towers  as  to  be  almost 


invisible.  Many  of  these  chimneys  (some  of 
which  are  engraved  by  Parker)  were  standing 
in  1884,  but  were  shaken  down  in  the  earth- 
quake which  occurred  in  the  Eastern  Counties 
on  the  22nd  of  April  in  that  year.  Layer 
Marney  Towers  appear  to  have  been  quite  in 
the  centre  of  the  disturbance  and  suffered  a 
good  deal,  many  of  the  roofs  being  injured 
and  scarcely  noticeable  fissures  in  the  walls 
became  alarmingly  apparent.  These  do  not 
seem  to  affect  the  real  stability  of  the  pile,  but 
are  very  unsightly  and  will  tend  to  hasten  the 
decay  and  ruin  which  seem  inevitable.  It  is 
a pity  that  such  should  be  the  case,  but  the 
outlay  needed  to  restore  the  Towers  to  anything 
like  a sound  and  habitable  condition  would  be 
so  large  that  the  chance  of  the  work  ever  being 
done  appears  remote  indeed  ; but  that  this 
would  repay  the  trouble  and  expense  involved 
there  cannot  be  two  opinions. 

The  interior  arrangements  have  been  so 
modernised  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
discover  the  purposes  to  which  the  rooms  were 
Put,  except  in  the  long,  low  ranges  of  farm 
buildings  which  form  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  retainers’  courtyard.  The  lower  floor 
has  been  built  for  stables,  while  the  apart- 
ments on  the  upper  floor  Parker  describes  as 
dormitories,”  and  this  was  evidently  the  use 
to  which  they  were  put.  A detail  of  the 
interesting  roof  to  these  rooms  is  given,  and  a 
perspective  view  of  the  same  will  be  found 
in  Parker’s  “Domestic  Architecture.”  The 
timbers  of  this  roof  are  solid,  and  well  framed 
together  with  large  oak  pins  ; the  principals 
are  carried  some  way  down  the  walls,  so  as  to 
relieve  them  as  far  as  possible  of  thrust ; and 
this  end  is  further  attained  by  iron  tie-rods  at 
the  floor-level,  and  the  termination  of  these 
has  been  made  a feature  in  the  elevations.  A 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  remarkable 
brass  in  memory  of  John,  the  second  Lord 
Marney,  and  his  wife  and  her  first  husband. 
This  brass  is  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at 
Little  Horkesley,  and  was  placed  there  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  lady.  She 
survived  Lord  John,  and  died  in  1549,  direct- 
ing that  her  effigy  should  be  placed  between 
those  of  her  husbands, — Lord  John  on  her 
right  hand,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Finderne  on  her 
left,  and  that  they  should  have  their  full  coats 
of  arms.  Evidently  the  good  lady  was  not  a 
little  proud  of  her  husbands,  and  wished  pos- 
terity to  see  with  what  distinguished  families 
she  had  been  allied.  The  drawing  of  this 
brass  is  taken  from  an  engraving  in  the 
Suckling  Papers. 

It  will  be  interesting,  in  concluding  these 
remarks,  to  extract  a few  passages  from  the 
wills  of  the  two  owners  of  tile  Towers,— Lord 
Henry  Marney  and  his  son  John,— which  are 
published  very  fully  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  itssex  Archeological  Society,  vol.  iv.  The 
will  of  the  former  is  dated  22nd  May,  1523. 
After  many  directions  about  prayers  to  be  said 


The  Marney  Arms. 

for  himself  and  his  forefathers,  together  with 
directions  as  to  his  burial,  he  goes  on  to  say, — 
“ Also  I will  that  there  be  a convenient  herse 
made  aboute  ine  the  church  according  to  my 
degree,  w‘  my  armes  and  other  things  bilong- 
ing unto  me  as  by  myn  executors  shalbe 
thought  convenient,  and  my  body  to  be  con- 
veyed as  shortly  as  may  be.  . . . First  I will 
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that  -with  the  profits  of  all  my  said  landes  that 
the  chapel  which  I have  begon  adioyning  to 
to  the  chauncell  of  the  parishe  church  of  leyer 
Marney  forsaid  be  new  maide  and  fully 
fynysshed  according  to  the  same  proporcions  in 
length,  bredith,  and  heith  as  it  is  bogon,  with 
a substantial  flat  Roofe  of  Tyrnber,  and  also 
with  the  profit  of  my  said  londes  that  myn 
executors  cawse  to  be  made  a Turnbe  of 
marbull  to  be  sett  in  the  wall  betwixt  the 
chaunceel  and  the- said  chapell,  which  wall  I 
will  it  be  newe,  and  to  be  vawted  over  w' 
marbull  and  workmenly  wrought  wl  suche 
works  as  slialbe  thought  convenient  by  my 
executors,  and  my  Image  to  be  made  of  black 
marbull  or  Towch  [touchstone]  wl  everything 
convenient  and  appurteyning  to  the  same,  and 
to  be  leyde  and  sett  upon  the  said  Tombe,  and 
I will  that  two  Images  of  laton  [brass]  be  made 
w*  the  pyctours  of  my  two  wife  wl  ther  cote 
armers  upon  them,  that  is  to  say  Thomasyn, 
and  she  to  lie  on  my  right  side,  and  Elizabeth, 
she  to  lye  on  my  lefte  side  upon  the  same 
Tombe.”  Proved  15th  June,  1523. 

The  will  of  Lord  John,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  but  survived  him  little  more  than  a 
year,  is  of  even  greater  interest  to  the  anti- 
quary, but  treats  of  many  matters  which  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  quote  here.  “ IN 
THE  NAME  OF  GOD,  AMEN,  the  tenyth 
daye  of  the  moneth  of  Marche.  In  the  yere 
of  our  Lorde  God  a Thousand  fyve  hundred 
twenty  and  foure,  in  the  fyfteenth  yere  of  the 
Reigne  of  our  Sovereagne  lorde  Kinge  Henry 
the  eight,  I John  Marney  Knyghte,  Lord 
Marney  of  Marney  in  the  countie  of  Essex 

being  whole  of  mind  &c bequeth  my 

soule  to  the  blessed  Trinitie,  to  our  lady  Saint 
Mary  to  Saint  John  the  Baptist  and  to  all  the 
holy  company  of  hevyn,  and  my  body  to  be 
buried  in  the  newe  lie  in  the  north  side  of  the 
parishe  churche  of  leyer  Marny  in  the  middles 
of  the  said  lie,  directly  agenst  the  myddes  of 
the  newe  chapell,  six  foote  from  the  peticion 
betwene  the  chapell  and  the  He,  in  a vawte  of 
bryke  to  be  made  so  large  that  two  bodies 
may  be  leyd  therein,  over  the  which  vawte  I 
will  there  be  a Tombe  sett  and  made  of  suche 
stone  as  my  father’s  is  made  of,  yf  it  may  be 
gotten,  or  ells  of  graye  marbul,  the  which  Tombe 
I wol  shalbe  eighte  foote  long  and  fyve 
foote  brode  and  four  foote  high,  and  to  be 
wrought  in  every  condicion  as  my  father’s 
Tombe  is,  except  the  vawte  over  and  above  my 
father’s  saide  Tombe,  and  the  armes  about  the 
Tombe  I will  to  be  changed  after  the  device  of 
the  harrode  (Herald),  and  round  aboute  my 
said  Tumbe  I will  there  be  made  a grate  of 
waynscott,  and  at  every  corner  of  the  same 
grate  a principall  pyller  w*  a white  lybard  upon 
the  top  thereof  [these  lybards  or  leopards  have 
now  been  removed  and  are  affixed  to  the 
corners  of  the  pews  in  the  nave  of  the  church], 
and  upon  which  Tumbe  I woll  have  an  Image 
for  myself  of  the  same  stone  that  my  said 
Tombe  like  unto  my  said  father’s  tombe  shalbe 
made,  yf  it  may  be  gotten,  or  ells  of  freestone, 
my  said  Image  lying  upon  the  midds  thereof 
porteryd  w1  my  cote  armor,  with  my  helme 
and  creste  at  the  hede  and  a white  leopard  at 
the  feet,  and  on  either  side  of  my  said  Image 
I will  myn  executors  ley  oon  Image  of  brasse 
for  every  of  my  two  wyves,  Dame  Crystian 
and  Dame  Brygett.  The  Image  of  my  wife, 
Dame  Brygitt,  is  to  be  laid  on  my  right  hande 
and  the  other  of  my  lefte  hande,  and  bothe  the 
said  Images  to  be  pykturyd  with  ther  cote 
armors,  and  at  the  west  ende  of  the  said  Tombe 
I will  there  be  made  an  awter  where  I woll 
have  a preest  synging  for  me  perpetually  after 
such  orden’ces  and  devices  as  here  in  this  my 
present  will  hereafter  I have  shewed  and 
declared.” 

The  remaining  tomb  in  the  church  is  of  a 
much  earlier  description,  somewhat  plainer 
than  those  just  described,  constructed  of  a very 
beautiful  marble  resembling  alabaster  and 
panelled  round  with  quatrefoils  containing 
shields.  The  whole  tomb  has  indications  of 
rich-coloured  decoration,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  one  erected  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
Sir  William  Marney  dated  1414* 


NOTES. 

GREAT  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  value  of  Mr.  Mundella’s 
Railway  Bill  appears  to  exist 
among  those  who  would  be 
affected  by  it.  The  agricultural  interest  are 
very  dissatisfied  with  the  clauses  relating  to 
undue  preference,  many  going  so  far  as  to 
denounce  the  whole  measure.  Representatives 
of  other  industries  express  equal  irritation  at 
the  facilities  afforded  for  appeal, — though,  of 
course,  they  would  have  the  same  privilege  in 
this  respect  as  their  opponents,  and  the  locus 
standi  clauses  will,  to  a certain  extent,  place 
them  upon  a more  equal  footing  in  point  of 
strength.  The  railway  companies,  on  the  other 
hand,  view  the  Bill  with  the  greatest  appre- 
hension and  alarm,  and  are  making  every 
preparation  to  oppose  it.  In  the  circulars 
issued  by  the  directors  calling  upon  the  share- 
holders for  their  assistance,  the  rates  clauses 
are  represented  rs  amounting  to  nothing  short 
of  confiscation ; and  the  effect  of  the  locus 
standi  clause  is  also  exaggerated  and  mis- 
represented. In  a resolution  passed  last  week 
by  the  Metropolitan  Company,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Bill  is  calculated  most  seriously  to  injure 
the  companies,  “ with  a view  possibly  to  ulti- 
mate purchase.”  Such  assertions  as  these  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  Bill  upon  railway  property, 
— in  which,  of  course,  many  in  the  House  are 
interested,  besides  those  actually  connected 
with  railway  management, — may  cause  mem- 
bers to  hesitate  before  declaring  in  its  favour  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  are  pledged  to 
their  constituents  to  support  it.  As  regards 
the  Government,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely 
that  the  dissatisfied  attitude  assumed  by  various 
parties  will  deter  them  from  pressing  the 
measure,  though  they  will  doubtless  be  willing 
to  adopt  such  amendments  as  would  remove 
objections  without  lessening  its  value.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Mundella  has  received  several  deputations 
from  both  sides,  and  will  probably  somewhat 
modify  his  proposals.  The  Standard  of  Satur- 
day last,  in  a temperate  review  of  the  measure 
and  the  objections  raised  to  it,  remarks  that 
the  alarm  which  it  is  exciting  is  altogether  un- 
necessary and  unwarranted.  This  observation 
is  certainly  justifiable  as  regards  the  circulars 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  and  Midland, 
the  former  of  which,  especially,  is  calculated 
to  thoroughly  frighten  timid  and  uninformed 
shareholders. 


expense  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  ratepayers, 
and  though  the  Board  and  two  of  the  chemists 
who  advised  it  had  recanted  their  views,  there 
was,  he  thought,  reason  to  fear  that  the 
suggested  expedients  would  not  be  found  to  be 
all  that  could  be  desired.  A suggestion  made 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion  was  that  the 
pressed  sludge  might,  for  some  years  to  come, 
be  used  to  raise  the  level  of  the  many  thousands 
of  acres  on  the  Kent  and  Essex  shores  of  the 
river  which  are  lower  than  the  level  of  high- 
water,  and  which  are  at  present  protected 
against  flooding  by  raised  banks  or  walls  of 
earthwork. 


IN  another  column  we  print  an  important 
report  on  the  Metropolitan  Sewage  Ques- 


* We  will  give  some  further  illu9tratioi 
teresting  house  in  our  next. 


tion,  adopted  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  at  its  last  meeting.  The  adoption  of 
the  report  was  moved  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler, 
deputy  chairman  of  the  Board,  who  made  a 
long  speech  recapitulating  the  history  of  the 
subject,  and  the  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Selway,  who  truly  observed  that  the  subject 
was  the  most  important  one  with  which  the 
Board  had  been  called  upon  to  deal  since  the 
question  of  devising  a comprehensive  sewerage 
scheme  for  the  Metropolis  first  came  before 
it.  The  method  of  treating  the  sewage 
now  recommended  by  the  Committee  would, 
he  believed,  be  found  successful.  A brighter 
effluent  could  no  doubt,  he  said,  be  obtained 
by  a larger  use  of  chemicals,  but  its  increased 
brilliancy  would  not  be  of  sufficient  value  to 
counterbalance  the  increased  quantity  of  the 
sludge  which  would  result  from  the  use  of 
greater  quantities  of  chemicals.  The  nature 
and  extent  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  may 
be  judged  from  some  figures  quoted  by  Mr. 
Selway.  He  said  that  London  sends  down  to  its 
sewage  outfalls  150,000,000  gallons  of  sewage 
per  day,  yielding,  after  precipitation,  no  less 
than  3,000  tons  of  sludge,  which,  after  being 
subjected  to  great  pressure  by  mechanical 
means,  could  only  be  reduced  to  850  tons  per 
day.  Mr.  John  Jones,  another  member  of  the 
Board,  while  not  opposing  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  criticised  the  action  of  the  Board,  and 
contrasted  the  admissions  of  the  reports  now 
made  public  with  its  strenuous  denials,  made 
only  a few  years  ago,  that  the  discharge  of  the 
metropolitan  sewage  into  the  Thames  caused 
any  nuisance.  These  denials,  he  pointed  out, 
had  been  persisted  in  as  long  as  possible,  at  the 


fPHE  case  of  Barlow  u The  Kensington  i 
- - Vestry  which  was  last  week  decided  by  ; 
the  House  of  Lords,  has  gone  from  Court  to  ■ 
Court  with  varying  results.  Our  readers  1 
must  by  this  time  be  pretty  well  aware  of  the 
case,  as  we  have  commented  on  it  from  time  to 
time.  In  the  first  instance  Vice-Chancellor  i 
Bacon  decided  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff,  a 
police  magistrate  having  previously  been  of  a 
contrary  opinion.  Then  the  Court  of  Appeal  : 
gave  judgment  in  favour  of  the  Vestry,  and 
now  the  House  of  Lords  has  reversed  that  3 
judgment.  The  question  turned  upon  whether  I 
or  not  a corner  house,  partly  in  De  Vere-  < 
gardens  and  partly  in  Kensington-road,  with  t 
its  entrance  in  that  thoroughfare,  was  beyond] 
the  general  line  of  buildings  in  De  Vere-  ' 
wardens.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  inside  of  thel 
house,  so  far  as  it  was  in  De  V ere-gardens,  i 
extended  7 ft.  beyond  the  front  of  the  other 
houses  in  that  street ; that  is  to  say,  it 
extended  to  the  pavement,  whereas  the  otheri 
houses  had  an  area  of  7 ft.  in  width  between' 
them  and  the  pavement.  The  Superintending: 
Architect  of  the  Board  of  Works  called  it  in  hist 
certificate  “ a house  in  Kensington-road,  at  the: 
corner  of  De  Vere-gardens.”  The  Lord  Chan-i 
cellor  has  decided  that  the  house  is  in  thet 
Kensington  - road  for  the  purposes  of  thet 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  1862,  thet; 
Court  of  Appeal  having  held  that  it  was  both 
in  De  Vere  gardens  and  the  Kensington-road/ 
But  the  Lord  Chancellor  carefully  guarded* 
himself  against  laying  down  the  proposition 
that  a corner  house  cannot  be,  for  the  purposes] 
of  the  Act,  in  two  streets,  “ each  case  must  ho 
decided  on  its  own  merits,  having  regard  to  ah 
the  circumstances.”  It  seems  clear,  thereforec 
that  a corner  house  such  as  the  one  in  questionii 
with  its  front  in  one  street,  must  usually  V 
regarded  as  being  in  that  street,  and  theil 
that  it  may  project  beyond  the  general  line  on 
what  may  be  called  the  side  street.  This  seem  • 
to  be  the  practical  result  of  this  long  litigation' 
with  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  deal  final!) 
and  in  extenso  on  a future  occasion. 


gIR  FRANCIS  BOLTON  has  just  issue-: 


his  Report  of  the  water  supplied  by  th 
several  metropolitan  water  companies  durin 
the  month  of  February  last.  He  states  tha 
the  highest  flood  state  of  the  river  at  Wes’ 
Molesey  during  the  month  was  4 ft.  5 in.  abovl 
summer  level  mark,  and  the  lowest  10  in.  abovl 
that  mark,  the  rainfall  at  West  Molesey  beini 
0‘44  in.  during  the  month.  He  continues  tii 
lament  the  absence  of  a fixed  standard  til 
filtration,  and  considers  that  the  gelatin: 
examination  will  be  of  assistance  in  enablirl 
some  such  standard  to  be  arrived  at.  T1 
results  of  this  examination,  contained  in 
letter  addressed  to  the  Local  Governmeir 
Board  by  Dr.  Percy  F.  Frankland,  are  int 
resting.  The  following  is  the  statement : 

Number  of  colour 


Name  of  Supply. 


obtained  from  • 
1 cubic  centim&tl... 
of  water.  > 


15,8 


305  : 
80  : 
284  : 
208  ' 


Thames : — 

Thames  water  (unfiltered).. 

Chelsea  

West  Middlesex  

Southwark 

Grand  Junction 

Lambeth  266 

Lea : — 

Lea  water  (unfiltered)  

New  River  

East  London 

Deep  Wells  : — 

Kent  (taken  direct  from  the  well). 

Kent  supply 

In  his  letter  Dr.  Frankland  points  out  thatt 


20,600 

74 

252  : 


5 
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samples  of  unfiltered  river  water,  taken  f ir 

comparison,  were  obtained  at  Hampton  and 
Lhmgford  respectively,  remarking  that  the 
number  of  micro-organisms  found  in  the  un- 
altered river  waters  was  only  about  half  as 
peat  as  the  number  found  in  the  water  col- 
lected during  the  previous  month,  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  filtered  waters  exhibited  a 
[Similar  reduction.  There  is,  however,  little  or 
too  change  in  the  condition  of  the  East  London 
|nd  Chelsea  waters  in  regard  to  micro- 
organisms (these  companies  have  the  greatest 
;■ ’forage  capacity),  a fact  which  Dr.  Frankland 
attributes  to  the  probability  of  the  water  in 
uheir  reservoirs  having  been  taken  from  the 
livers  when  they  were  in  a less  favourable 
Condition.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  water 
vaken  direct  from  the  well  in  the  case  of  the 
vent  supply  is  remarkably  free  from  micro- 
organisms. 


\\  N American  sanitary  journal  gives  a descrip- 
1 tior(  of  Hey  singer’s  apparatus  for  cre- 
mating the  remains  of  the  dead.  Where  this 
ipparatus  is  used,  it  is  proposed  to  proceed 
ith  burial  in  the  usual  way,  “thus  avoiding 
3 ay  shock  to  the  feelings  of  friends  who  have 
Idread  of  cremation  as  usually  performed.” 
he  funeral  rites  are  proceeded  with  as  in 
rdmary  burial,  and  the  grave  filled  up.  Then 
>ie  cremating  apparatus  is  brought  to  the 
rave,  and  the  body  burned  in  its  resting- 
pce.  The  way  in  which  this  is  done,  or  pro- 
K®d  to  be  done  (for  we  do  not  gather  that  the 
Method  has  yet  been  practically  applied),  is, 
Effi  ^ aS  ^°^ows  • — The  ordinary  wooden 
imn,  containing  the  remains,  is  placed  in  a 
-rra-cotta  case,  with  tight-fitting  lid.  This 
,ise  is  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  coffin 
d to  leave  an  air-space  all  round  the  latter, 
(os  or  projections  on  the  bottom  of  the  case 
;,mg  made  for  the  coffin  to  rest  upon.  A 
- rra-cotta  flue  or  pipe  is  fixed  at  each  end  of 
Be  case,  and  these  rise  to  within  a short  dis- 
•ace  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  being 
svered  with  caps  when  the  operation  has  been 
loipleted.  The  crematory  furnace  is  portable, 
id  is  attached  to  the  flues  just  mentioned, 
}°  as  to  drive  a double  current  of  the  incan- 
dscent  gases  and  air  into  the  terra-cotta  case, 
3re  consuming  the  body,  the  products  of 
Bnbustion  being  led  under  the  grate  of  the 
iynace,  ’ the  process  being  continued  until  a 
tarometer  shows  that  no  more  aqueous  gases 
* passing.  Fans  or  blowers  are  proposed  to 
iused  for  driving  the  gases  through.  If  this 
jeme  be  practicable,  and  that  at  a moderate 
•'.t,  which  seems  somewhat  doubtful,  it  may 
i.e  an  impetus  to  the  use  of  cremation,  inas- 
ch  as  it  may  satisfy  popular  prejudices  in 
,our  of  burial  while  combining  the  sanitary 
Vantages  of  cremation.  We  shall  be  curious 
Wear  more  of  this  invention. 


Q-  What  is  a lead  safe  ? A. — A pan  under  a 

water-closet  to  catch  leaks. 

Q.— Is  there  a pipe  leading  from  the  safe  usually  ? 

A.— Yes,  going  direct  to  the  sewer. 

Q-— Are  y°u  sure  you  are  a practical  plumber  ? 
A. — Oh  yes. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  before  the 
examiners  had  put  many  more  questions  they 
dismissed  the  candidate  with  “That  is  all.” 
In  their  report  the  committee  say  that  the  man 
who  gave  these  answers  is  a fair  sample  of  the 
practical  plumber”  found  in  the  “tin-shops 
and  hardware  stores  ” of  Kansas,  yet,  say  the 
reporters,  such  men  have  the  “ unadulterated 
gall  (whatever  that  may  be)  to  apply  for 
membership  to  the  Master  Plumbers’  Associa- 
tion. We  learn  that  in  the  end  “ the  applicant 
was  most  respectfully  told  to  stick  to  bell- 
hanging.” 


APPRECIATIVE  reference  is  made  in  the 
i last  number  to  hand  of  the  Chicago  Sanitary 
Vs  of  tlie  efforts  which  are  being  made  in 
I country  for  the  registration  of  efficient 
aaibers.  Many  advocates  of  the  work  which 
5'  bFn,  s°vi£orousIy  taken  in  hand  by  the 
rsbipful  Company  of  Plumbers,  at  the  in- 
.ation  of  Mr.  George  Shaw,  the  Master,  have 
;tecl  American  precedents  in  support  of  the 
> on  of  the  Company,  and  as  far  as  we  can 
n,  registration  has  been  carried  out  for 
e years  past  with  very  satisfactory  results 
1 |merica-  Sometimes,  it  appears,  mere  pre- 
fers seek  to  get  their  names  inscribed  on 
■register,  but  without  success.  An  amusing 
in  point  is  described  in  the  journal  before 
tioned.  It  is  that  of  a so-called  “ practical 
aber  who  had  associated  himself  with  a 
. .are  and  implement  company  ” carrying 
ipusmess  in  a town  in  Kansas,  and  who 
nt  to  join  the  local  Plumbers’  Association, 
junmittee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
ucant  and  to  inquire  into  his  eligibility  for 
iibership,  with  the  result  detailed  in  a long 
.11  ^estions  and  answers,  from  which  we 
me  following  specimens  : — 

'latedany. “ * tmp  ventilated?  A. -Never 
-What  are  the  different  patterns  of  tram 
A commonly  used  ? A.-Do  /ot  remember.  P J 


THE  case  of  De  Souza  v.  the  Trustees  of  the 
. British  Museum,  decided  last  week,  is  of 
importance  to  those  in  charge  of  public  libraries. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  the  facts,  but 
two  things  are  apparent  from  the  judgment  of 
I Mr.  Justice  Chitty.  The  first  is  that  before  a 
reader  can  properly  be  excluded  from  the  use 
of  the  library  for  alleged  misconduct  he  should 
be  put  in  a position  to  answer  any  charges 
which  may  be  made  against  him.  The  second 
is  that  though  the  governing  body  should  be 
judicial  in  considering  the  charges,  they  are 
not  bound  to  do  more  than  specify  them  to  the 
person  complained  of  in  an  ordinarily  clear 
manner,  so  that  if  he  desires  he  may  be  in 
a position  to  refute  them.  This  seems,  after 
all,  only  to  be  plain  common  sense ; but  it  will 
assist  those  who  manage  libraries,  reading- 
rooms,  and  similar  institutions  to  have  the  law 
laid  down  from  the  Bench. 


T^HE  Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  now  open  at 
Rome  includes  in  the  section  “ Metal- 
work ” a department  of  special  interest,— i.e., 
a room  devoted  to  such  ancient  bronzes  as 
have  been  recently  excavated,  or  as  represent 
points  of  special  note  as  regards  subject  or 
technique.  The  centre  of  the  room  is  fittingly 
occupied  by  a now  famous  colossal  statue, °of 
the  finding  of  which  we  some  months  aero 
gave  an  account.  At  the  left-hand  of  the  end 
of  the  room  stands  the  scarcely  less  famous 
statue  of  a nude  athlete,  which  gains  much  in 
effect  by  its  present  erect  position.  Near  this 
last  statue  is  the  beautiful  bronze  Bacchus 
found  on  the  20th  of  last  September  very 
near  the  island  of  San  Bartolommeo,  in  the 
Tiber.  Ovid  mentions  a temple  of  Faunus  on 
this  island,  and  it  seems  possible  that  the 
statue  may  once  have  stood  within  its  pre- 
cincts.  We  are  glad  that  the  statue  is  now 
exhibited  in  a popular  exhibition,  as  it  gives  a 
chance  to  the  general  public  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  a very  fine  and  delicate  specu 
men  of  ancient  work  in  remarkably  good 
preservation.  The  figure  is  perfect  but  for  a 
fracture  above  the  right  ankle.  The  thyrsos 
held  in  the  left  arm  was  found  in  three  pieces, 
and  has  been  put  together.  Considering  that 
the  statue  was  found  by  the  workman  feet 
uppermost,  it  is  extraordinary  that  the  head 
should  be  in  such  perfect  preservation.  The 
god  is  crowned  with  ivy,  and  wears  the  head- 
gear  of  a woman  ; two  long  locks  (attached 
separately)  fall  on  his  shoulders,  the  lips  are 
inlaid  with  brass,  and  the  eyes  made  of  marno 
palombino.  Behind  the  left  knee  there  is 
clearly  to  be  seen  the  impress  of  a coin,  which 
numismatists  decide  to  be  an  aurem  of  the 
first  century  of  the  Empire.  This  figure  of 
Bacchus  may  safely  be  attributed  to  the  best 
Grmco-Roman  times.  Besides  these  three 
famous  statues  there  are  a series  of  smaller 
exhibits.  Prince  Maffeo  shows  two  interesting 
statues,  one  of  a Roman  Senator  dressed  in  the 
toga,  in  the  attitude  of  an  orator  ; a second,  of 
Etruscan  style,  representing  a somewhat  archaic 
type  of  a god  holding  a cornucopia.  From 
Civita  Vecchia  is  a curious  piece  of  bronze, 
once  apparently  forming  the  coating  of  a galley, 
and  shaped  at  the  end  into  a female  head  of 
archaic  style.  It  was  fished  up  out  of  the  sea, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  Signor  Ardita. 
Count  Spinelli,  whose  excavations  on  his  estate  I 
at  Acerra  have  yielded  such  valuable  results,  [ 


also  exhibits  a case  of  bronzes,  and  a third 
case  contains  objects  found  in  the  excavations 
of  1873  at  the  Monte  della  Giustizia,  among 
which  the  most  remarkable  is  a double  lamp  of 
great  beauty.  It  is  chased  all  over  with  very 
rich  decorations,  and  on  the  cover  stands  a 
graceful  figure  of  a Lar.  The  exhibition 
includes  a large  collection  of  reproductions  of 
ancient  bronzes.  The  example  here  set  of 
bringing  first-rate  antiques  before  the  public  is 
doubly  profitable.  It  encourages  popular  in- 
terest in  local  excavations,  and  it  gives  the 
modern  craftsman  the  opportunity  of  com- 
paring his  own  technique  with  that  of  Clas- 
sical times. 

T'HE  loan  collection  of  drawings  at  the 
-1-  Gallery  of  the  Society  of  Painters  in 
Water-colours  unfortunately  closes  on  Satur- 
day this  week,  and  we  presume  that  prepara- 
tions for  the  annual  exhibition  in  May  render 
it  useless  to  hope  for  any  further  extension  of 
the  time.  The  exhibition  has  formed  a kind 
of  summary  of  the  water-colour  art  of  the 
early  part  of  this  century,  and  is  most 
interesting  in  a historical  sense,  as  well  as  in 
regard  to  the  beauty  of  many  of  the  works. 
Among  other  things,  the  spectator  was  re- 
minded of  the  fine  things  done  in  the  old  broad 
and  rather  colourless  style  by  Havell,  whose 
name  has  dropped  out  of  general  recollection, 
while  that  of  Girtin,  whom  Havell  at  his  best 
certainly  equalled,  has  survived.  Perhaps 
Girtin  was  partly  drawn  along  the  path  of 
fame  by  the  greater  glory  of  Turner,  who  in 
,.s  ,ear.Iy  days  was  more  or  less  linked  with 
Girtin  in  talk  and  criticism.  Girtin  is  pretty 
well  represented,  also  David  Cox  (in  quality  if 
not  in  quantity).  Some  of  Mrs.  Angell’s 
exquisite  flower  and  bird  paintings  are  there, 
also  flower  and  bird  paintings  not  much 
inferior  to  hers,  by  a predecessor, — Rosenberg ; 
also,  in  the  way  of  still  life,  F.  Walker’s  splendid 
study  of  “Mushrooms.”  The  water-colour 
replica  of  the  “ Harbour  of  Refuge  ” is  also  in 
the  collection.  Other  well-known  names,  old 
and  recent,  are  well  represented.  The  attend- 
ance at  the  exhibition  appears  to  have  been 
nothing  like  what  its  high  interest  would  have 
led  one  to  expect. 


IHE  French  Gallery  in  Pall-mall,  which 
- opened  on  Monday,  is  not  so  interesting  as 
it  usually  is.  The  collection  contains  two 
works  of  Meissonier,  into  which  the  artist 
has  not  put  much  effort,  but  which  exhibit 
that  wonderful  ease  and  thoroughness  in  por- 
traying the  whole  attitude,  costume,  and 
character  of  a single  figure,  which  has  become 
a kind  of  second  nature  with  him.  These  are 
“ Le  Sommeil  ” (46)  and  “ Le  Fumeur  ” (50), 
the  latter  a figure  of  which  we  seem  to  read 
the  whole  history  and  character,  but  it  is  a 
very  common-place  one.  Seiler’s  “On  the 
March  ” (10),  is  a painting  Meissonier  might 
almost  have  signed,  a small  group  of  military 
men  in  a tavern,  finished  with  wonderful 
delicacy.  The  same  painter’s  “ A Rare  Proof” 
(47),  and  “Writing  his  Leader”  (48),  should 
be  noted.  Oeder’s  “Approaching  Storm  ” (34) 
is  a powerful  landscape  with  a good  deal  of 
individuality  of  style.  “ The  Traitor  Tracked” 
(53),  a Servian  subject  of  P.  Joanawits,  is  one 
of  the  best  figure  paintings  in  regard  to  point 
and  expression  ; the  expostulatory  and  yet 
weak  and  unnerved  manner  of  “ the  traitor  ” 
is  very  well  given.  The  painting  by  Israels 
(63)  is  a smaller  edition  of  one  of  his 
finest  and  most  pathetic  works,  the  widow 
watching  by  her  dead  husband’s  coffin, 
which  has  been  seen  in  the  same  gallery,  and 
on  the  fine  and  pathetic  quality  of  which 
we  commented  at  the  time,  though  we  cannot 
now  recall  the  title  under  which  it  was  then 
exhibited.  The  larger  picture  is  in  a private 
collection  in  London.  Heffner’s  “Repose” 
(60)  is  one  of  the  finest  efforts  in  his  impres- 
sive but  rather  artificial  manner.  “ Princes 
of  the  Church”  (13),  two  aged  dignitaries 
descending  from  the  Sanctuary,  by  Aug. 
Holmberg,  shows  some  very  brilliant  painting 
of  architectural  and  decorative  detail,  which 
is  its  chief  interest,  though  the  figures  are 
good  and  characteristic.  “ Prayer  ” is  a small 
but  good  specimen  of  Gnome’s  work  (135),  am 
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interior  of  a mosque  with  figures  in  the  act  of 
worship.  “ The  Evening  Hymn,”  an  interior 
with  two  figures  of  girls  seen  against  a window 
(130),  by  W.  Firle,  is  an  expressive  painting. 
Kramer’s  large  work  with  many  figures  (119), 
“ He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,”  &c.,  con- 
tains fine  points,  especially  in  the  expression 
and  action  of  some  of  the  subordinate  figures 
who  look  on  ; hut  the  Christ  is  weak  and 
theatrical. 


THE  exhibition  at  Messrs.  Tooth’s  Gallery  in 
the  Haymarket  contains  no  very  remark- 
able work  except  Sir  John  Millais’s  picture  of 
“Bubbles,”  which  we  have  already  noticed. 
There  is  a good  work  of  Mr.  Faed’s,  “ Alone  ” 
(6),  and  a clever  but  very  ugly  picture  by 
Eisenhut  of  “ A Tartar  School  in  Baku  ” (60). 
Mr.  Boughton’s  “Forget-me-not”  (62),  a life- 
size  three-quarter  length  of  a handsome  girl, 
is  a pleasing  work.  Others,  by  Messrs. 
Waterlow,  Gallegos,  Heffner  (a  fine  example), 
Davis,  De  Blaas,  Pasini,  &c.,  are  worth  look- 
ing at.  

fTIHE  “on  view”  of  the  late  Mr.  Graham’s 
J-  pictures  at  Christie’s  this  week  has  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  together  many  works 
by  some  remarkable  modern  English  painter 
which  will  not  be  so  fully  and  collectively 
represented  again  for  many  a year  to  come. 
There  were  a great  number  of  Mr.  Burne- 
Jones’s  works,  including  the  “Six  Days  of 
Creation,”  the  first  (and  most  beautiful)  edition 
of  “ Venus’s  Mirror,”  that  modern  Giorgione 
the  “ Chant  d’ Amour,”  and  a good  many 
others.  There  was  a room  full  of  Rossettis, 
including  that  strangely  pathetic  early  work, 
“Found”;  pity  the  painter  did  not  pursue 
this  path  of  truth  and  nature  more,  instead  of 
giving  his  powers  to  producing  impossible 
feminine  animals  with  preternaturally  long 
necks  and  large  lips.  There  was  F.  Walker’s 
“ Bathers,”  where  the  figures  of  two  London 
youths  among  the  crowd  are  treated  with  almost 
Greek  style  and  dignity,  and  yet  are  natural, 
and  his  “ Vagrants,”  with  the  powerful  figure 
of  the  woman  with  folded  arms,  and  the 
smoke  drifting  across  her  figure,  which  once 
seen  can  never  be  forgotten.  There  was  Sir 
John  Millais’s  “ Blind  Girl,”  about  which  such 
paper  warfare  ensued  a quarter  of  a century 
ago,  and  which  we  still  think  “will  not  do”  ; 
and  his  “Vale  of  Rest,”  which  is  a fine  poem 
in  its  sombre  feeling  and  rich  evening  light, 
and  is  a work  that  is  not  likely  to  lose  in 
position  as  time  goes  on.  The  same  can  hardly 
be  said  of  “Apple  Blossoms,”  the  figures  in 
which  are  absolutely  alarming.  Among  other 
works  of  interest  we  noticed  some  landscapes 
by  Mr.  Legros,  with  which  we  were  not 
familiar,  and  which  have  a rare  merit  of  their 
own,  in  their  fine  and  poetic  composition, 
and  soft  aerial  tones.  The  occasion  was 
one  of  remarkable  interest  to  lovers  of  pic- 
tures, and  that  it  was  felt  to  be  so  the  crowd 
in  the  rooms  fully  attested.  It  will  be  curious 
to  see  for  what  sort  of  prices  the  Rossettis  and 
the  early  pictures  by  Sir  J.  Millais  will  go  at 
the  sale.  “The  Vale  of  Rest”  is  certain  to 
command  its  value,  but  of  some  others,  and  of 
the  Rossettis,  we  feel  somewhat  doubtful. 
Among  the  spectators  in  the  Rossetti  room 
there  was  a good  deal  more  criticism  (some- 
times rising  to  sarcasm)  than  enthusiasm. 


"VTO  more  charming  exhibition  has  ever  been 
Li  seen  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Fine 
Arts  than  the  collection  of  works  by  Mrs. 
Allingham,  under  the  title  “ Surrey  Cottages.” 
Everyone  knows  the  general  character  of  her 
work,  but  one  must  see  a number  of  examples 
together  (there  are  sixty-six  at  the  gallery)  to 
realise  how  various,  how  complete,  and  how 
true  both  to  nature  and  art  are  these  little 
transcripts  of  bits  of  English  scenery,  with 
their  homes  and  inhabitants.  The  drawings 
are  broadly  grouped  under  the  heading  of 
Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter  (only 
a few  of  the  latter,  however).  The  elements 
of  the  scenes  are  much  alike  : a bit  of  garden 
or  a part  of  a meadow,  with  wood  rising  be- 
hind it,  an  old,  half  timber,  half  brick, 
thatched  house,  and  two  or  three  figures  ; but 
the  variety  within  this  restricted  path  is 


wonderful,  and  not  less  the  thoroughness  with 
which  every  portion  of  the  work  is  finished, 
yet  without  a touch  of  hardness . The  com- 
position of  the  little  scenes  is  a model 
of  that  kind  of  art  which  is  so  carefully  con- 
sidered as  to  seem  quite  natural  and  spon- 
taneously ; the  figures,  however  small,  are 
never  without  a little  point  or  history  ; the 
mother  looks  out  after  her  children  going  to 
school  ; a neighbour  calls  over  the  gate  to  the 
mistress  of  the  house  ; a child  comes  out  to 
give  a penny  to  the  fiddler,  watched  by  the 
others  over  the  wall ; the  action  and  expression 
of  each  is  complete  in  itself,  but  they  all  fall 
into  their  places  as  part  of  the  scene.  We 
had  begun  to  mark  some  special  favourites  in 
the  catalogue,  but  it  would  have  ended  in 
marking  them  all.  All  who  love  the  spirit  of 
English  rural  scenery,  and  who  can  appreciate 
art  that  is  unobtrusive,  modest  in  its  aims, 
but  true  to  the  backbone,  should  visit  this 
collection,  which  sends  one  away  with  the 
mind  full  of  pleasant  images  and  associations. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

On  the  28th  of  January  last,  M.  Paul  Haag, 
Engineer-in-chief  of  Roadsand  Bridges, delivered 
an  interesting  lecture  before  the  Societe  Centrale 
des  Architectes  on  the  great  works  in.Paris,  the 
undertaking  of  which  was,  according  to  him,  in- 
timately connected  with  the  construction  of  a 
high-level  metropolitan  railway.  In  our  Feb- 
ruary letter  we  briefly  alluded  to  this  project, 
mentioning  the  general  objection  felt  in  Paris 
to  the  idea  of  a city  railway  on  the  surface, 
which  would  cause,  it  was  thought,  vibration 
dangerous  to  buildings,  fill  the  streets  with 
smoke,  Ac.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  establish  an  underground  railway 
below  the  sewer  levels  in  a city  like  Paris, 
where  the  houses  are  both  very  lofty  and  very 
deeply  cellared,  and  where  the  space  under  the 
streets,  what  with  water,  gas,  sewerage,  and 
networks  of  telegraphic  and  telephonic  wires,  is 
as  complicated  with  passages  as  the  basement  of 
a theatre. 

Accordingly,  both  with  the  public  and  the 
Government,  there  seems  to  be  a turn  in  favour 
of  M.  Haag’s  high-level  idea,  which  has  already 
been  carried  out  successfully  in  New  York, 
Vienna,  and  Berlin  ; and  although  no  decision 
has  yet  been  come  to,  we  may  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  sketch  in  a general  way  the  principal 
features  of  a project  which  has  considerable 
chance  of  being  accomplished,  and  which,  as  it 
involves  no  subterranean  excavation,  may  be 
carried  out  in  time  to  help  the  extra  traffb  of 
the  ’89  exhibition. 

The  leading  idea  of  M.  Haag  is  to  make  his 
Metropolitan  Railway  not  an  isolated  system, 
but  the  complement  of  the  suburban  system  and 
the  uniting  of  the  great  lines  which  penetrate 
into  Paris.  It  is  important  to  add  that,  though 
serving  the  central  part  of  the  city,  the  railway 
is  to  interfere  with  no  important  building  in 
any  way,  and  will  respect  the  artistic  physio- 
gnomy of  Paris.  A new  road  would  be  opened 
from  west  to  east  of  the  City,  42  metres  wide, 
on  the  centre  of  which  -will  be  placed  the  metal 
viaduct,  12  metres  wide,  with  an  ordinary  road- 
way of  15  metres  on  each  side  of  it.  This  main 
road,  which  will  eerve  in  its  course  the  Boule- 
vards, the  theatres,  the  Halles  Centrales,  the 
H6tel  des  Postes,  and  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  will 
branch  at  its  extremities  to  join  the  great  lines 
and  the  suburban  railway,  crossing  the  Seine  at 
the  Halle  aux  Vins,  with  no  necessity  for 
tunnels  except  at  the  Pantheon  and  the  Troca- 
dero.  Without  entering  on  any  discussion  of  a 
project,  the  attractive  side  of  which  is  obvious, 
but  which  has  given  rise  to  criticisms  too 
lengthy  to  formulate,  we  may  say  that  M. 
Haag  calculates  the  expense  at  400  million 
francs,  with  a net  receipt  of  17  or  18  millions 
from  the  rent  of  stores  and  shops  bordering  the 
railroad.  That  is  the  Btate  of  the  question 
submitted  to  the  Government.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  it  will  be  satisfactorily  entered  on,  and 
do  something  to  amend  the  stagnation  in  labour 
from  which  we  have  been  suffering. 

The  above-named  lecture  was  one  example 
only  of  the  importance  and  interest  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Societe  Centrale.  The  other 
day  M.  Hielard  read  a paper  on  the  future 
Bourse  de  Commerce,  and  its  financial  aspect ; 
and  next  M.  Vielcastel  has  given  us  some  infor- 
mation on  the  art  of  the  far  East.  In  a few 
days,  M.  Marius  Vachon  will  discourse  to  us 


on  national  Russian  art;  and  M.  Georges 
Berger,  Commissioner  of  the  Foreign  Sections 
in  the  Exhibition  of  1878,  will  exhibit  in  turn 
the  plan  of  the  future  exhibition,  with  the 
statement  of  the  financial  combinations  cal- 
culated to  ensure  its  success  without  falling 
heavily  on  the  taxpayer.  We  may  here  observe, 
in  regard  to  the  Societe  Centrale,  that  the  con- 
ference of  this  year  will  take  for  its  chief 
excursion  extra  muros  the  town  of  Troyes,  a 
selection  which  will  probably  draw  a large 
number  to  join  in  a visit  to  a place  of  such 
special  architectural  and  historical  interest. 
The  works  of  M.  Guilbert  Martin,  to  whom  may 
be  credited  the  revival  of  mosaic  art  in  France,  \ 
will  also  be  visited.  He  has  created  at  St. 
Denis  a school  of  mosaic,  and  he  carried  out 
the  mosaic  work  at  the  Pantheon,  after  the 
design  of  Hebert,  and  also  the  decoration  of  : 
the  Daru  staircase  at  the  Louvre.  This  latter  ! 
includes  eight  cupolas  executed  in  enamel,  after  : 
the  designs  of  M.  Lenepveu. 

On  April  7th  the  artists  elect  the  jury  for  the 
Salon  of  18S6.  In  the  mean  time  the  jury  of  i 
admission,  presided  over  by  M.  Bouguereau,  is 
working  without  cessation  at  the  task  of  < 
choosing  from  among  the  5,000  pictures  sent  to  i 
the  Palais  d’Industrie  the  2,500  which  the  1 
regulations  admit. 

There  is  another  exhibition,  of  which  we  ■ 
shall  have  to  give  account,  and  which  is  an- 
nounced ufider  the  most  favourable  auspices,  3 
that  of  the  works  of  Paul  Baudry,  at  the  ) 
Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  which  the  Mobilier  1 
National  is  decorating  for  the  occasion  with  i 
fine  tapestries.  This,  which  will  remain  openi 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  includes  1 
170  original  pictures,  twenty-three  copies,  and » 
170  drawings.  The  receipts  are  intended,  &s 
already  mentioned,  to  go  towards  erecting  a 
monument  to  Baudry  in  Pfere  Lachaise.  The' 
subscriptions  for  this  object  already  amount  to 
nearly  40,000  francs. 

Since  our  last  letter  the  Academie  des  Beaux >1 
Arts  has  proceeded  to  fill  up  the  place  of  thet 
deceased  painter ; and  though,  in  the  order  of- 
presentation,  M.  Emile  Levy  was  in  the  firsti 
rank,  it  is  M.  Jules  Breton  who  has  bee® 
victorious,  after  four  votings.  This  success 
falls  in  happily  with  that  attained  in  America* 
by  a work  of  the  same  artist,  at  the  Morgand 
sale.  This  is  a subject  of  melancholy  reflection 
to  Parisian  painters,  who  are  not  accustomed  to! 
such  strokes  of  fortune,  for  the  sales  at  the 
Salle  Drouot  have  fallen  far  below  their  formenl 
success,  and  the  artists  are  the  first  to  suffei’ 
under  the  general  stagnation  which  reigns  here.u 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  necessary  tp 
stimulate  public  attention  by  successive  exhic 
bitions,  which  do  not  always  attain  their  endt 
That  of  the  Water-Colour  Society  has  been  Snuchl 
less  successful  than  in  former  years;  and  thf 
same  with  the  exhibition  of  Black  and  Whiter 
installed  in  a rather  makeshift  manner  in  thf 
sheds  of  the  Tuileries.  There  are  some  remarks 
able  drawings  there,  but  they  are  exceptional 
points  in  an  ocean  of  common-places  which  lool! 
like  the  works  of  pupils  in  the  primary  schoolsc 
Let  us  hope  better  for  the  exhibition  of  Pastels 
(a  very  brilliant  one  last  year),  which  will  open 
in  the  Galerie  Petit  on  April  2nd. 

The  Academie  des  Beaux  Arts  has  had  t(t 
decide  recently  on  the  competition  for  thd 
architectural  prize  founded  by  Achiile  LecRrel 
The  subject  was  a museum  on  a private  property 
M.  Conil  Lacoste,  pupil  of  M.  Ginain,  hai 
obtained  the  prize,  while  “ honourable  mention  i 
was  accorded,  ex  cequo,  to  MM.  Delestre  an< 
Baudoin,  pupils  of  M.  Guadet.  The  Acadcnuii 
has  also  decided  on  the  first  competition  for  thti 
“ Grand  Prix  de  Rome”  (architectural  section)! 
The  jury  had  to  examine  forty-eight  sets  otl 
drawings.  Ten  young  architects  have  beer 
admitted  into  residence  for  the  final  competi 
tion.  These  are  : — MM.  Defrasse,  pupil  of  M 
Andre ; Louvet,  pupil  of  MM.  Louvet  an< 
Ginain  ; Delemer,  pupil  of  M.  Andre  ; Sortaifi 
pupil  of  MM.  Daumet  and  Girault ; Leroj 
pupil  of  MM.  Coquart  and  Gerhardt ; Debnti 
pupil  of  M.  Guadet;  Conil  Lacoste,  pupil  oi 
M.  Ginain;  Lasfilee,  pupil  of  M.  Ginain 
Despradelle,  pupil  of  M.  Pascal;  and  Gasto; 
Cousin,  pupil  of  MM.  Coquart  and  Gerhardt.  . 

Meddling  a little  too  promiscuously  in  politici] 
the  Conseil  Municipal  is  at  the  same  tim 
occupied  about  some  interesting  and  useftr 
public  works.  They  may  be  justly  reproaches 
certainly,  with  giving  a dangerous  degree  c> 
moral  support  to  those  engaged  in  the  Decazo 
ville  strike ; but  they  have  certainly  given  a, 
impulse  to  some  public  workB  which  the  Govern 
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| ment  has  not  ventured  to  initiate.  Thus  the 
< Council  has  again  moved,  and  this  time  with 
f apparent  chance  of  success,  for  that  suppression 
of  the  fortifications  which  has  been  twice 
I refused.  The  new  Ministry  of  War  shows 
i itself,  in  principle,  favourable  enough  to  that 
^suppression  ; they  have  had  consultations  with 
M.  Alphand  on  the  subject,  and  unless  a fresh 
i. Ministerial  crisis  supervenes,  it  seems  likely 
llthat  his  ideas  will  be  carried  out.  The  circle  of 
fortifications  being  about  36  kilometres,  a com- 
ijmencement  would  be  made  by  demolishing  the 
jtportion  between  Auteuil  and  the  Porte  de 
i Romainville,  about  18  kilometres  in  extent ; at 
ileast,  this  would  be  the  best  course.  Here  the 
^Municipality  would  have  no  private  property  to 
V,buy  up,  as  in  the  usual  roadmaking  projects ; 
they  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  right  of 
:isale  of  the  sites  reclaimed  from  the  fortification 
zone,  after  a space  of  about  72  metres  had  been 
jreserved  for  a double  boulevard  planted  with 
Jirees,  on  each  side  of  the  city  boundary  rail- 
. ng.  Later  on,  after  the  entire  suppression  of 
uhe  fortifications,  the  double  boulevard,  bordered 
ay  gardens  and  villas,  would  create  around 
/Paris  a great  sanitary  avenue  from  the  Bois  de 
lijPincennes  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  two 
‘.reservoirs  of  pure  air  at  the  two  extremities  of 
;he  city. 

i In  combining  this  operation  with  that  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  we  shall,  perhaps,  solve 
;he  problem  of  cheap  lodgings,  accompanied  by 
iianitary  conditions.  In  the  very  heart  of  Paris 
'ilso  all  is  prepared  for  the  indispensable  pro- 
longation of  the  Rue  du  Louvre,  which,  with 
'he  new  Bourse  de  Commerce,  will  quickly  do 
away  with  all  the  conglomeration  of  narrow  un- 
healthy houses  left  in  the  centre  of  Paris.  On 
ts  side  the  Government  is  seriously  occupied 
about  completely  isolating  the  Opera  Comique 
theatre,  and  giving  it  a new  and  fine  facade 
iiowards  the  Boulevard  des  Italiens.  This 
project,  which  will  cost  about  three  million 
irancs,  is  to  do  away  with  the  danger  from 
ire  whieh  has  often  threatened  the  edifice.  It 
<3  to  be  hoped  the  Government  will  not  be  so 
dilatory  in  this  matter  as  about  the  restoration 
ilf  the  Porte  St.  Denis. 

The  Municipal  Council,  in  spite  of  its  activity 
ttn  other  directions,  seems  determined  to  do 
nothing  about  the  continuation  of  the  Boule- 
vard Haussmann,  perhaps  from  a hatred  of  the 
;»ame  of  the  “reactionary”  initiator  of  the 
itcheme,  though  the  ostensible  pretext  is 
>|Conomy,  and  the  adjournment  of  operations 
yhich  are  described  as  de  luxe.  Meantime 
he  suburban  communes,  which  have  not  the 
ame  reasons  for  economising,  continue  to  em- 
iellish  their  districts  with  monumental  edifices 
|s  Mairies.  A competition  is  to  be  opened  at 
quresnes  for  the  building  of  a H6tel  de  Ville, 
nd  in  the  course  of  the  year  three  new  Mairies 
'ill  be  inaugurated,  at  Boligny,  Arcueil,  and 
I’antin.  The  latter  will  be  made  the  object  of 
pme  important  artistic  decoration.  The  ways 
nd  means  are  also  under  consideration  for 
i ©constructing  the  Mairies  of  Vincennes,  Le 
rallois,  Per  ret,  and  Charenton,— a considerable 
'ggregate  of  work.  The  same  energy  will  have 
P be  shown  within  the  city  before  we  can  quote 
)r  Paris  the  proverb,  “ Quand  le  batiment  va, 
Jut  va.” 

i The  Government  ought  to  take  some  steps 
bout  the  ruins  of  old  buildings  as  well  as  the 
iuilding  of  new,  and  clear  away,  at  least  before 
ae  approaching  exhibition,  the  walls  blackened 
y communal  petroleum  which  still  rear  them- 
slves  on  the  Quai  d’Orsay.  The  unhappy  idea 
as  been  mooted,  indeed,  of  establishing  here 
ie  Museum  of  Decorative  Art  so  long  announced, 
ut  the  members  of  the  Union  Centrale,  who  seem 
) inhabit  aregion  of  pure  utopianism,  have  at  last 
een  made  to  comprehend  that  the  px-oper 
Ituation  for  such  a museum  would  be  in  the 
idustrial  quarters  and  among  the  art-workmen 
)r  whose  benefit  it  is  intended.  The  quarter 
illed  “ Du  Marais,”  and  especially  the  ancient 
■6tel  Thorigny  formerly  occupied  by  the  Ecole 
entrale  (and  described  in  the  Builder  last  year), 
ould  be  a convenient  and  suitable  neighbour- 
ood,  but  nothing  will  be  done  yet.  It  takes 
me,  you  see,  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  routine 
ad  indifference,  to  get  up  anything  like  a rival 
) oouth  Kensington. 

Every  year  the  F6te  Nationale  gives  occasion 
>r  the  inauguration  of  a statue,  making  part  of 
»e  programme  of  the  day.  This  year  it  will 
3 Diderot  who  will  have  the  honour  to  exhibit 
is  bronze  effigy  to  the  Parisian  populace  on  the 
itn  of  July,  with  the  accompaniments  of  mus- 
,3try,  crackers,  and  official  discourses.  The 


work  is  by  M.  Jean  Gautherin,  and  will  be 
placed  on  the  Place  St.  Germain  des  Pres,  at 
its  intersection  with  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain. 

The  museum  of  the  Luxembourg,  to  which 
reference  has  more  than  once  been  made,  will 
be  opened  to  the  public  about  the  time  these  lines 
appear.  We  have  already  described  the  build- 
ing ; but  we  may  add  here  that  the  first  gallery 
is  reserved  for  woi'ks  in  sculpture,  while  the 
paintings,  drawings,  and  w'ater-colours  occupy 
the  second  gallery.  There  is  here  a collection 
of  about  460  works  of  the  best  known  modem 
artists,  very  well  arranged  by  M.  Etienne  Arago, 
the  venei-able  curator  of  the  museum. 

The  last  bit  of  artistic  news  is  that  the 
“Manufacture  des  Gobelins”  has  completed 
the  sumptuous  tapestries  intended  for  the 
Palais  du  Luxembourg,  as  well  as  the  lai’ge 
decorative  panels  intended  for  the  Bibliothfeque 
Nationale  and  the  Palais  d’Elysee.  The  latter, 
which  symbolise  Painting,  Art,  Science,  and 
Poetry  (Lyric,  Pastoral,  and  Satiric),  are 
executed  after  cartoons  by  M.  Galland. 

We  have  to  mention  the  decease  of  two  land- 
scape painters,  MM.  Victor  Navlet  and  Joseph 
Lecomte.  The  first  was  best  known  by  his 
views  of  Paris  and  Rome.  The  latter,  who 
obtained  the  “ premier  grand  prix  ” for  historic 
landscape  in  1849,  was  a pupil  of  Picat  and 
d’Alligny ; he  has  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three,  leaving  a considerable  amount  of  very 
important  work  behind  him. 


FREE  LECTURES  TO  ARTISANS  AT 
CARPENTERS’  HALL. 

THE  FINE  ART  ASPECT  OF  WOODWORK. 

The  sixth  lecture  of  the  present  course  was 
delivered  on  Wednesday,  March  24th,  by  Mr. 
H.  H.  Statham,  who  took  for  his  subject,  “ The 
Fine  Art  Aspect  of  Woodwork,”  or  woodwork 
regarded  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.  The 
word  “ art,”  he  pointed  out,  was  now  very 
often  used  in  a very  conventional  manner. 
People  talked  about  “art  colours,”  by  which 
they  meant  certain  dull  tertiaries  which  it  had 
become  the  fashion  to  use ; and  about  “ art 
furniture,”  by  which  they  meant  furniture  made 
after  a certain  style,  which  happened  to  be 
much  admired  for  the  time.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  all  furniture  ought  to  be  art  furniture,  and 
anything  which  professed  to  be  so  specially  was 
probably  rather  the  opposite.  Now,  in  speaking 
of  art  as  applied  to  woodwork,  he  was  not 
going  to  say  anything  about  the  higher  work  of 
sculpture  in  wood,  but  should  confine  himself 
to  decorative  work  and  work  made  for  use, 
without  excluding  ornament.  Now,  he  had 
never  seen  any  definition  of  what  “art”  meant 
in  connexion  with  such  matters  which  was  so 
comprehensive  and  suggestive  as  one  which 
was  given  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  an  address  to 
the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s,  many  years 
ago,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

“If  I were  to  define  art,  I should  bo  inclined  to 
call  it  the  endeavour  after  perfection  of  execution. 
If  we  meet  with  any  piece  of  mechanical  work 
which  bears  the  marks  of  being  done  in  this  spirit, 
which  is  done  as  if  the  workman  loved  his  work  and 
tried  to  make  it  as  good  as  possible,  even  though 
something  less  good  would  have  answered  the 
pui-pose  for  which  it  was  ostensibly  required,  we 
should  say  that  the  workman  had  worked  like  an 
artist.” 

That  was  a broad  and  accurate  summing-up  of 
the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  the  remarks  he 
(the  lecturer)  had  to  make  would  have  special 
reference  to  its  application  to  woodwork. 
Beginning  at  the  beginning  with  the  mere  way 
of  constructing  woodwork,  it  had  been  very 
well  pointed  out  by  the  late  M.  Viollet  le  Due, 
the  eminent  French  architect,  in  the  article 
“ Menuiserie  ” in  his  “ Dictionnaire,”  that  in 
treating  woodwork  oimamentally  it  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  so  treated  that  the  ornament  should  not 
interfere  with  the  portions  which  had  to  be 
joined,  the  poi’tions,  in  fact,  where  the  points 
of  construction  came  in.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  trellis-woi’k  with  square  openings  con- 
structionally could  be  ornamented  vei’y  effec- 
tively by  chamfering-out  the  inner  edges  of  the 
openings  so  as  to  impart  a circular  or  other 
outline  to  them.  Another  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  the  simplest  lattice  work  in  wood  could 
be  ornamented  was  seen  in  the  screens  of 
Arabic  work  so  much  used  for  windows  in 
Egypt  and  the  East,  these  screens,  effective  as 
they  were,  consisting  merely  of  small  squares  of 
wood  connected  together  by  other  small  pieces 
of  wood  turned  in  the  form  of  dwarf  columns  or 
balusters.  Reverting  to  Viollet  le  Due,  his 


practice  was  not  always  equal  to  his  preaching; 
indeed,  some  of  the  examples  he  gave  were  very 
much  opposed  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
him.  For  instance,  he  gave,  as  an  example  for 
imitation,  a mimic  column  with  capital  and 
base  rising  up  to  support  the  underside 
of  an  arch.  Now  not  only  was  the  arch 
not  a form  of  wooden  construction,  but  it  was 
opposed  to  all  constructional  laws  to  put  a 
column  under  what,  in  a stone  arch,  would  be 
the  keystone.  It  was  true  that  the  example 
referred  to  had  been  executed  in  Mediaeval 
times,  but  it  was  not  necessarily  right  on  that 
account.  The  arch  was  essentially  a stone 
form,  and  should  not  be  executed  in  wood  at 
all,  and  where  an  opening  in  a wooden  con- 
struction  needed  dividing  into  two  or  more 
divisions  it  should  be  done  not  by  regular  archi- 
tectural columns  with  capitals  and  bases,  but  by 
something  more  in  the  nature  of  balusters  de- 
signed for  the  situation.  Another  mistake  in 
woodwork  was  seen  in  the  carving  of  panels  so  as 
to  imitate  something  other  than  wood,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  “linen-pattern”  panels  so  often 
imitated.  These  were  things  which  surely  did 
not  fulfil  Mill’s  law  ; in  fact,  they  belonged  to 
the  category  of  mere  sleight  of  hand.  If, 
instead  of  having  flat  panels,  it  was  desired  to 
carve  or  otherwise  vary  their  surface,  there 
were  plenty  of  ways  of  doing  it  in  a more  Gt 
and  sensible  manner.  One  fault  very  common 
in  modern  woodwork,  though  it  was  found  in- 
some  old  examples,  consisted  in  making  the 
upright  divisions  of  the  framing  take  the  foxun, 
of  mimic  stone  buttresses,  with  set-offs,  &c. 
These  features,  when  executed  in  wood,  were 
not  only  meaningless,  but  ridiculous.  But, 
unfortunately,  much  worse  things  were  done 
every  day,  in  the  way  of  imitating  stone 
construction  in  wood.  For  instance,  cornices- 
from  Greek  temples,  of  a contour  specially 
designed  for  marble  or  stone,  were  imi- 
tated in  wood,  and  recommended  for  imita- 
tion in  almost  identical  section,  in  some 
so-called  text-boooks  for  the  instruction  of 
workers  in  wood.  These  things  wei'e  done 
almost  universally  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  although  they  were  absolute 
shams.  The  construction  of  such  wooden 
cornices  for  cabinets,  &c.,  involved  an  amount 
of  hollow  “ cradling  ” admirably  adapted  for 
the  collection  and  retention  of  dust.  Another 
sham  of  the  same  era,  and  not  yet  defunct, 
was  the  hollow  “ Doric  ” column,  put  together 
with  1£  in.  strips  of  wood.  Next  referring  to 
some  sketches  of  specimens  in  the  Jones 
Collection  of  Furniture  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum,  the  lecturer  pointed  out  the  necessity 
of  articulating  the  legs  of  furniture  well  with 
the  superstructure,  as  well  as  designing  them 
so  as  to  get  a firm  and  slightly  - spread 
base.  Other  points  touched  upon  in  con- 
nexion with  specimens  in  thiB  collection  were 
the  need  of  an  apparently  sti-ong  junction,  as 
well  as  a really  strong  one,  between  the  top 
and  legs  of  a table,  and  the  necessity  of  all 
ornamentation  being  suitable  to  the  material 
and  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  parts  which 
would  not  be  weakened  in  appearance  by  it. 
The  lecturer  condemned  as  “an  old  humbug” 
a bulbous-shaped  and  apparently  very  massive 
table-leg,  which  purported  to  be  turned  and- 
carved  out  of  one  piece  of  wood,  the  fact 
being  that  the  i-eal  leg  was  no  more  substantial 
than  its  smallest  dimensions,  the  bulbous 
carved  work  being  appliqu£,  and  glued  on 
in  sections.  After  referring  to  an  example 
of  Sheraton’s  work  in  the  form  of  the 
foot  of  a work-table,  and  to  an  ancient 
Egyptian  chair  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
the  lecturer  contrasted  two  arm-chairs, — the 
one  plain,  but  artistic,  because  well  designed 
and  appropriately  constructed;  and  the  other, 

“ would-be-artistic,”  having  for  its  anus  carved 
dolphins  sloping  at  a very  inconvenient  angle, 
these  arms  being  apparently  utterly  devoid  of 
any  constructive  articulation  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  chair,  and  obviously  without  any 
continuity  of  design.  In  this  latter  specimen, 
the  ornamentation  was  utterly  misplaced.  By 
way  of  emphasising  his  point  that  the  ornament 
should  never  be  allowed  to  interfei-e  with  the 
practical  use  of  the  object  to  which  it  was 
applied,  the  lecturer  exhibited  (by  the  kindness 
of  Messrs.  Searle,  the  well-known  boat-builders) 
a rowing  scull,  which,  as  he  pointed  out,  was  a 
thing  very  fine  .in  its  lines,  and  necessarily  so, 
because  it  had  to  be  very  carefully  made  to  fit 
it  in  the  best  way  for  its  purpose.  It  had  to  be 
strong  enough  to  take  a good  pull,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  had  to  be  made  as  light  as  pos- 


sible,  as  every  ounce  of  unnecessary  weight 
would  tell  upon  the  man  who  used  it,  and  the 
strength  of  the  stem  had  to  be  fined  off 
gradually  into  the  broad  thin  blade.  Now, 
although  there  was  not  the  least  bit  of  orna- 
ment about  it,  it  was  an  elegantly  and  fitly- 
shaped  object ; and  it  would  not  be  rendered 
more  “artistic”  if  it  were  covered  with  the  sur- 
face ornament  and  carving  with  which  certain 
barbaric  peoples  decorated  such  implements, 
because  its  utility  would  be  very  much  impaired. 
The  lecturer  nest  referred  to  some  eccentri- 
cities of  woodwork,  which  he  called  “ German 
gimcrack,”  such  as  the  centre-bit  style ; the 
“ spikey-style,”  as  sometimes  exemplified  in 
the  barge-boards  of  houses  built  by  speculating 
builders;  and  the  “bottle-stopper  style,”  a 
familiar  illustration  of  which  was  afforded  by 
the  ends  of  common  wooden  “cornice-poles” 
or  curtain-  rods.  Most  of  these  vulgarities  were 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  text-books  intended 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  “ artistic  wood- 
work.” But  there  was  English  “gimcrack”  as 
well  as  German  “gimcrack,”  and  he  was  sorry 
to  say  that  some  of  it  was  by  so  excellent  a 
workman  as  Chippendale,  whose  works  were, 
unfortunately,  indiscriminately  worshipped  and 
sought  after  by  people,  many  of  whom  were 
purchasers  of  Chippendale’s  work,  or  of  imita- 
tions of  it,  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore, 
except  that  it  was  “ the  fashion.”  Chippendale 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  conscientous 
workmen  who  ever  lived,  but  much  of  his  work 
was  very  inappropriate  in  design.  For  instance, 
his  tables  with  open  or  perforated  legs,  with 
gimcrack  pediments  and  crockets  stuck  on  and 
in  them,  were  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  same 
must  be  said  of  his  ribbon-backed  chair,  which 
he  had  himself  described  as  “the  best  chair 
ever  made  ! ” No  doubt  it  was  one  of  the  best 
put  together,  but  in  point  of  design,  where 
was  the  sense  in  a man  carving  elaborate 
knots  of  ribbons  for  the  user  of  the  chair  to 
lean  against?  Many  much  better  chairs  had 
been  made  than  that,  — by  Sheraton,  for 
instance,  who  was  a far  better  artist  than 
Chippendale.  Having  referred  to  a mantel- 
piece cabinet  made  up  from  old  oak  work 
by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  as  a good  example  of 
solid  work,  the  lecturer  said  a few  words  as  to 
individuality  in  the  treatment  of  street-doors.  As 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  had  said,  a man  ought  to  know 
his  own  door  by  some  other  token  than  that  it  is 
No.  37  or  43.  As  an  instance  of  admirable  work 
throughout,  the  lecturer  instanced  a German 
cabinet  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
It  was  decorated  with  ornament  carved  on  the 
surface  of  the  cabinet  itself,  nothing  being 
stuck  on.  In  the  larger  forms  of  wooden  con- 
struction, such  as  roofs,  much  had  been  done 
decoratively  by  the  great  Mediaeval  artists,  as 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  roof  of  Westminster  Hall 
and  that  of  the  Middle  Temple  Hall,  the  former 
being  the  most  satisfactory  in  treatment. 


utilitarian  purpose  of  keeping  it  from  the  dust, 
he  had  delicately  carved  the  surface  of  the  panel 
in  low  relief,  the  centre  containing  a most 
beautiful  head.  Amongst  other  specimens  of 
old  work  referred  to  was  the  choir-screen  in 
Lancaster  Church,  believed  to  have  been  looted 
from  one  of  the  old  abbeys.  The  treatment  of 
the  finials  and  mouldings  in  that  work  was 
very  fine.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  referred 
to  some  inlaid  and  other  chairs  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Collinson  & Lock ; to  some  casts  and 
specimens  lent  by  Messrs.  Farmer  & Brindley ; 
and  to  some  exhibits  lent  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Rogers 
from  his  well-known  collection,  including  a very 
good  specimen  of  Grinling  Gibbons’s  work,  con- 
cerning which  he  said  it  was  very  much  to  be 
regretted  that  so  much  technical  skill  in  execu- 
tion should  have  been  wasted  upon  work  which 
was  so  utterly  lacking  in  all  the  qualities  of  real 
design,  and  which  consisted  merely  of  festoons 
of  flowers  and  fruit,  fish,  musical  instruments, 
&c.,  all  strung  together.  It  was  noteworthy 
how  even  the  most  ordinary  and  commonplace 
articles  of  domestic  use  might  be  made  more  or 
less  artistic  where  there  was  a real  desire  for 
art.  As  an  instance  of  this,  the  lecturer  pointed 
to  an  Icelandic  fish-pot  (from  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Rogers),  a mere  common  kitchen  utensil, 
made  of  wood  and  very  elegantly  carved  on  the 
exterior,  of  which  a sketch  is  subjoined. 


On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Clifford  Smith,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Preston,  the  Clerk  of  the  Company, 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  lecturer  and  to 
the  gentlemen  who  had  lent  specimens,  &c.,  for 
exhibition.  Besides  those  already  mentioned 
we  may  state  that  Professor  Roger  Smith  lent 


Late  Gothic  Oak  Carving : Conventional  Treatment  of  Thistle. 


Having  offered  a suggestion  for  the  orn amenta-  ] some  drawings  of  timber  roofs,  and  Mr.  J.  D. 
tion  of  a common  queen-post  roof,  incidentally  | Sedding  some  rubbings  of  bench-ends  in  Cornish 
remarking  that  in  a book  intended  to  give  churches.  Among  other  objects  exhibited  was 
popular  instruction  in  woodwork,  and  favour-  ! a very  fine  piece  of  late  Gothic  carving,  a con- 
ably  reviewed  by  the  Times,  a queen-post  roof  ! ventionalised  treatment  of  the  thistle,  lent  by 
was  described  as  that  form  of  roof  in  which  I Miss  Rowe,  the  superintendent  of  the  Sohool  of 
the  post  stood  on  the  middle  of  the  tie-beam,  Art  Wood-carving  at  South  Kensington,  and  of 
and  supported  the  apex  (!),  the  lecturer  which  also  a sketch  is  subjoined.  The  lecture 
referred  to  some  sketches  of  Renaissance  and  1 was  also  illustrated  by  a series  of  upwards  of 
Scandinavian  ornament,  pointing  out  that  fifty  sketches,  prepared  by  the  lecturer  and  litho- 
natnralistic  and  conventional  ornamentation  | graphed  and  presented  to  each  person  present, 
should  rarely  or  never  be  associated  in  the  same 


work.  A sketch  was  exhibited  of  an  Italian 
Renaissance  mirror  frame  now  in  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  which  was  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  high  commendation,  especial  stress 
being  laid  upon  the  enthusiastic  and  loving 
spirit  of  the  artist  who  made  it,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  in  lieu  of  providing 
a mere  cover  for  the  steel  mirror,  to  serve  the 


The  seventh  lecture  of  the  present  course 
was  given  on  Wednesday  evening  last  by  Mr. 
James  Doulton,  who  chose  as  his  subject  “ Terra 
Cotta.”  Mr.  Alfred  Preston  presided,  and  the 
lecture  was  illustrated  by  the  “ throwing  ” of 
terra-cotta  ware  and  the  incising  of  the  ware 
by  the  loop  tool.  A report  of  the  lecture  will 
appear  in  our  next. 


STREET  RAILWAY  TO  ABERDEEN 
CORPORATION  GASWORKS. 

The  use  of  locomotives  for  the  haulage  of 
goods  is  extending  to  a considerable  degree,  so 
far  as  regards  the  quays  and  wharfs  of  many 
of  the  principal  shipping  ports.  A railway 
along  the  ordinary  streets  of  a town  being  of 
rare  occurrence  in  this  country,  the  following 
notes  descriptive  of  that  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction at  Aberdeen,  from  the  Docks  to  the 
Corporation  Gasworks,  may  prove  of  interest 
to  our  readers. 

The  gasworks,  which  lie  at  the  extreme  east 
end  of  the  city,  were,  with  the  remainder  of 
the  gas  undertaking  belonging  to  the  Aberdeen 
Gas  Light  Company,  transferred  by  statute  to 
the  Aberdeen  Town  Council  as  at  1st  August, 
1871.  Since  that  date  the  continued  increase  , 
of  the  population  within  the  gas  limits,  and  a 
corresponding  growth  in  the  demand  for  gas,  : 
has  necessitated  various  additions  to  and 
extensions  of  the  works,  the  chief  feature  being 
the  erection  of  three  largo  new  gasholders.  ! 
Several  different  qualities  of  coal  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  the  Aberdeen  > 
gas.  These  coals  are  brought  to  the  city 
partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  sea.  The  gas-  t 
works  are  distant  about  half  a mile  from  i 
the  clocks  and  three-quarters  of  a mile  from » 
the  South  Railway  station,  and  hitherto  the 
gas  coal  required  has  been  carted  to  the  works  t 
by  horse  haulage  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  was  £ 
frequently  represented  that  the  cartage  system  : 
was  becoming  unmanageable,  the  gas  superin- 
tendent pointing,  as  strong  disadvantages,  to  1 
the  difficulty  of  thus  conveying  in  a sufficiently 
limited  time  cargoes  from  the  ship’s  side,  andi 
to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  give  due  facility  for i 
storage  and  checking  of  weights  of  the  various  i 
qualities  of  coals  used. 

So  far  back  as  1880  various  schemes  for  the’ 
construction  of  a railway  to  the  gasworks  were; 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Town? 
Council,  but  it  was  not  until  the  introduction  of 
a City  Improvements  Bill  in  1882  that  the 
railway  or  tramway  under  notice  was  definitely: 
proposed.  The  statutory  plans  of  the  railway 
were  lodged  in  Parliament  along  with  those  of 
the  City  Improvements  Scheme.  Considerable! 
opposition  was  at  first  offered  to  this  as  well  as 
to  the  other  projected  works.  Eventually  suchi 
opposition  was  withdrawn,  and,  although  thet 
railway  was  not  favourably  reported  on  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  Inspector,  the  Bill  (including! 
it)  was  passed  in  1883,  with  certain  regulations: 
as  to  the  speed  at  which  the  coal  trains  shouldi 
pass  along  the  streets  and  as  to  the  hours  at 
which  such  traffic  should  bo  conducted.  Great 
hostility  was  afterwards  shown  by  the  East-enfr 
inhabitants,  the  School  Board,  and  a large 
minority  of  the  Town  Council  to  carrying  thi£ 
portion  of  the  Bill  into  execution.  The  objec-j 
tions  put  were  danger  to  the  lieges,  especially; 
children  ; smoke  nuisance,  noise,  and  failure  to 
secure  economy.  These  objections  were,  hoW' 
ever,  overruled,  and  the  minority  outvoted  bye 
majority  of  the  Town  Council,  who  resolved  w 
go  on  with  the  work. 

The  Parliamentary  and  also  the  working' 
plans  have  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  J enkins  <Si 
Marr,  civil  engineers  and  architects,  Aberdeen*1 
The  contract  for  supplying  the  rails, — whicl 
have  all  been  delivered,— was  secured  by  Messrs 
Nicoll  & Sons  and  Messrs.  Brown  & Tawse,  bott 
of  Dundee.  The  contract  for  the  construction 
of  the  line  was  let  a few  months  ago  to  Mr 
Robert  Gair,  contractor,  Aberdeen;  and  th< 
points,  crossings,  bolts,  &c.,  were  contracted 
for  by  Messrs.  James  Abernethy  & Co.,  Ferry 
hill  Foundry,  Aberdeen.  The  works  are  now  » 
active  progress,  and  will  be  completely  finished 
before  many  weeks  have  elapsed. 

The  length  of  the  railway  is  3 furlong* 
48  yards,  with  numerous  sidings  and  loop  linel 
or  lyes  within  the  yards,  coal-sheds,  and  othft 
buildings  at  the  gasworks.  The  whole  length 
including  these  sidings,  is  about  a mile.  Th 
railway  commences  by  a junction  with  th 
existing  lines  of  harbour  rails  on  Waterloo 
Quay,  near  the  south  end  of  Church-street 
The  line  will  be  single,  and  will  traverse  an 
pass  along  the  centre  of  the  following  publii 
streets,  viz.,  Church- street,  St.  Clement-street 
and  Summer-lane ; the  length  of  line  aloni 
these  streets  being  about  411  lineal  yards. 
present  both  S ummer-lane  and  S t.  C lemen  t-stree 
are  obstructed  by  two  very  awkward  points  c! 
projections  at  Baltic-street  and  Garvock  Wync, 
In  order  to  make  the  line  of  railway  as  straig  i 
as  possible,  these  projecting  buildings  are  to 
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i removed,  and  these  streets  widened  consider- 
i ably ; and,  apart  altogether  from  the'question 
of  the  railway,  this  will  be  a decided  street 
|l  improvement.  Church-street  is  also  to  be 
i widened  (where  necessary)  from  29  ft.  6 in.  to 
i about  47  ft.,  which  will  be  the  uniform  width 
(along  its  whole  length,  and  the  width  of 
I none  of  the  streets  traversed  will  be  much 
ideas  than  the  latter  figure.  This,  it  is  expected, 
twill  allow  ample  room  for  the  ordinary  wheel 
band  foot  traffic,  even  when  coal  trains  are 
fipassing. 

| The  track  of  the  railway  will  be  of  the 
lordinary  4 ft.  in.  gauge.  The  rails  through- 
ilout  are  of  steel.  Those  in  the  public  streets 
care  8 in.  broad,  and  weigh  67  lb.  per  yard. 
sThere  is  a small  groove  along  the  middle  of  the 
qapper  surface  of  the  rails  in  which  the  flanges 
Df  the  wheelsof  the  engines  and  trucks  will  run. 
itt  may  be  noted  that  no  special  waggons  are 
Required  in  the  working  of  the  railway,  which 
jaas  been  devised  so  as  to  allow  usual  railway 
Loal-wagons  being  shunted  direct  on  to  it 
nrom  the  lines  of  the  ordinary  railway  system. 
Dio  transverse  sleepers  are  required  for  the  track 
j-io  far  as  it  is  on  the  public  streets.  The  rails 
jin  thoso  streets  are  fish-plated,  with  counter- 
sunk bolts,  and  spiked,  at  3 ft.  apart,  on  to 
longitudinal  run  beams  of  8 in.  by'7  in.  creosoted 
nedwood.  These  beams,  or  sleepers,  are  em- 
bedded in  6 in.  thick  of  cement  concrete  in  the 

Sroportion  of  six  to  one,  the  breadth  of  the 
oncrete  track  being  7 ft.  The  surface  of  the 
ireets  is  paved  with  square-dressed  granite 
ifauseway  stones  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  top 
cf  the  rails  will  be  flush  with  the  surface  of  the 
greets.  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to 
t diamond”  the  surface  of  the  rails  the  same  as 
3aose  on  which  the  passenger  tramcars  run  in 
nther  parts  of  the  city,  or  to  take  any  other 
neans  to  prevent  them  getting  smooth, 
nhere  are  numerous  curves  on  the  line, 
le  sharpest  in  the  streets  being  135  ft. 
ilidius,  and  the  beams  have  been  bent  to  the 
ijidius  by  Baw-cuts  on  the  outer  edge,  with 
^edges  driven  in.  The  steepest  incline  is  in 
rihurch-street,  where  the  gradient  is  one  in 
lurty- eight. 

>(  The  rails  within  the  gasworks  are  the  ordinary 
it-bottomed  rail,  weighing  56  lb.  per  lineal 
ird.  Where  the  line  is  straight  these  rails 
uvhich  are  fish-plated  throughout)  are  spiked 
>wn  to  transverse  sleepers,  9 ft.  long  by 
.,)  in.  by  5 in.,  placed  at  about  3 ft.  from  centre 
.i-  centre.  In  the  curved  portions  the  rails  are 
(lid  and  spiked  upon  longitudinal  sleepers,  8 in. 

W 7 in.,  checked  into  transverse  sleepers  of  the 
t.me  dimensions  as  those  above  described,  but 
iiaced  at  5 ft.  apart  from  centre  to  centre.  The 
ohole  of  the  sleepers  within  the  gasworks  are 
w Scotch  fir,  creosoted,  and  all  the  permanent 
ay  within  the  works  is  ballasted  with  the 
inker  refuse  from  the  furnaces,  the  box  being 
ft.  wide,  and  the  depth  of  ballast  varying 
om  1 ft.  3 in.  to  1 ft.  9 in.,  all  thoroughly 
icked  round  the  sleepers  and  longitudinal 
iains.  Within  the  coal-sheds  and  buildings 
e surface  is  finished  with  square-dressed 
anite  causeway. 

The  curves  on  which  the  locomotive  engine 
ill  work  vary  from  220  ft.  to  120  ft.  radius, 
bile  some  of  the  minor  branches,  or  sidings, 
ithin  the  coal-sheds  are  only  50  ft.  radius.  In 
ying  these  curves  the  outer  leg  of  the  rail  has 
en  kept  up  in  some  cases  as  much  as  4 in., 
id  in  order  to  afford  some  play  to  the  wheels, 
id  facilitate  the  passage  of  trucks  round  these 
arp  curves,  the  gauge  has  been  kept  £ in.  full, 
lere  are  in  all  seventeen  points  and  crossings, 
orked  in  the  usual  way,  by  levers  and  boxes. 
There  will  be  a Pooley’s  steelyard  at  the  point 
aere  the  line  enters  the  gasworks,  for  weigh- 
g the  trucks  and  coals  when  entering  and 
e wagons  when  going  out.  The  cost  of  the 
>rks  as  contracted  for  is  only  about  2,500 1., 
ule  the  expense  of  the  buildings  (eight 
number)  which  the  corporation  had  to 
-rcbase  and  which  are  already  all  taken 
wn  has  been  about  4,500Z.  The  railway 
to  be  worked  under  contract  by  the  Great 
jrth  of  Scotland  Railway  Company  for  seven 
!ars  from  the  opening  of  the  line,  after  which 
ne  the  corporation  may  make  any  other 
rangement  found  advisable.  A small  steam 
comotive,  specially  constructed  to  suit  the 
i the,  will  be  employed  on  the  line.  Apart 
am  the  cartage  of  refuse  from  the  furnaces, 
the  quantity  of  coal  and  other  material 
w reciuired  to  be  conveyed  to  the  gasworks 
lounts  to  the  respectable  figure  of  35,000  tons 
nually , and  the  promoters  expect  that  by  the 


use  of  the  line  a saving  of  2001.  or  thereby  per 
annun?  will  be  effected  as  compared  with  the 
present  mode  of  conveying  the  coals  and  stores 
by  horses  and  carts, — an  anticipation  the 
accuracy  or  incorrectness  of  which  only  the 
crucial  test  of  actual  results  will  determine. 


THE  DISPOSAL  OP  THE  METROPOLITAN 
.SEWAGE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  26th  inst.,  the  Works  and  General 
Purposes  Committee  presented  the  following 
important  report  on  the  Metropolitan  sewage 
question : — 

“Your  committee,  on  the  8th  inst.,  made  a 
report*  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  the 
sewage  of  the  metropolis,  with  a view  to  pre- 
venting its  being  a source  of  nuisance  or  a cause 
of  complaint  in  future.  They  now  think  it 
desirable  to  make  a further  report,  setting  out 
the  various  modes  of  dealing  with  the  question 
which  have  been  submitted  for  their  considera- 
tion, and  the  course  which,  after  long  and 
careful  examination,  they  have  decided  to 
recommend  the  Board  to  adopt. 

The  two  reports  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Sewage  Discharge  were  laid  before  the  Board 
on  February  8 and  December  12,  1884, 
respectively,  and  were  referred  to  your  com- 
mittee for  consideration  and  report.  The 
principal  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
the  Commissioners  to  which  it  was  necessary  to 
direct  attention  were  the  following  : — 

(2)  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  it  is  neither 
necessary  nor  justifiable  to  discharge  the  sewage  of  the 
metropolis,  in  its  crude  state,  into  any  part  of  the 
Thames. 

(3)  That  some  process  of  deposition  or  precipitation 

should  be  used  to  separate  the  solid  from  the  liquid  por- 
tions of  the  sewage.  r 

(4)  That  such  process  may  be  conveniently  and  speedily 
applied  at  the  two  present  main  outfalls. 

*L(i0^Tveae  Jeonclusiona  were  qualified  by  the  opinion 
that  the  liquid  so  separated  would  not  be  sufficiently  free 
lrom  noxious  matters  to  allow  of  its  being  discharged  at 
the  present  outlalls  as  a permanent  measure.  It  would 
require  further  purification;  and  this  according  to  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  can  only  be  done  effectually  by 
its  application  to  land. 

(6)  That  the  solid  matter  deposited  as  sludge  can  be 
applied  to  the  raising  of  low-lying  lands,  or  burned,  or 
dug  into  land,  or  carried  away  to  sea. 

en,iro  Proue88  of  precipitation  and  dealing  with 
the  sludge  can  be  aud  must  be  effected  without  substan- 
tial nuisance  to  the  neighbourhoods  where  they  are 
carried  on. 

The  Board’s  Engineer,  Sir  Joseph  Bazalgette, 
had,  it  will  be  remembered,  during  the  sittings 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  laid  before  them 
a plan  by  which  the  sewage  from  the  Barking 
and  Crossness  reservoirs  might  be  conveyod 
through  a culvert  to  Thames  Haven,  thirty-four 
miles  below  London  Bridge,  and  there  discharged 
in  its  crude  state  into  the  Thames  at  ebb-tide. 
The  attention  of  your  committee  was  necessarily 
directed  to  this  proposal  as  indicating  one  of 
the  possible  solutions  of  the  problem  under 
examination.  It  was,  however,  by  no  means 
clear  to  your  committee,  especially  when  they 
came  to  consider  the  estimates  of  cost,  that 
the  carrying  of  the  sewage  to  Thames  Haven 
would  be  either  the  most  effective  or  the  most 
economical  way  of  dealing  with  it.  Moreover 
the  proposal  was  open  to  the  objection  that,’ 
although  places  near  the  metropolis,  such  as 
Erith,  would  be  relieved  of  the  presence  of  the 
sewage,  other  places  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 
river  would  consider  themselves  injured  by  its 
conveyance  to  their  neighbourhood.  This  was 
sufficiently  indicated  by  a communication  which 
the  Southend  Local  Board,  immediately  on 
hearing  of  the  project,  addressed  to  the  Board, 
protesting  strongly  on  behalf  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Southend  against  any  attempts  to  carry  out 
the  proposal. 

In  connexion  with  this  suggestion  for  carry- 
ing the  sewage  lower  down  the  Thames,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  Board  received  from  the 
Home  Department  communications  which  had 
been  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by 
Colonel  A.  S.  Jones  and  Mr.  Bailey  Denton, 
bringing  before  him  a scheme  for  conveying 
the  sewage  to  Canvey  Island,  and  dealing  with 
it  there.  The  authors  of  the  scheme  seem  to 
have  propounded  it  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Board  would  decide  to  carry  the  sewage  to 
Thames  Haven,  a course  which  your  committee 
were  not  prepared  to  recommend.  It  was  a 
further  element  of  this  scheme  that  the  Board 
should  deliver  the  whole  of  the  London  sewage 
over  to  Messrs.  Jones  & Denton,  and  should 
make  them  an  annual  payment  of  110,0001. 


* Printed  in  the  Builder  for  the  20th  nit.,  p.  457  ante. 


The  view  taken  by  your  committee,  and  also 
by  the  Board  itself,  upon  this  part  of  the 
scheme  was  that  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  Board’s  duty  to  hand  over  the 
sewage  to  be  dealt  with  by  other  persons  in 
consideration  of  a very  large  annual  payment, 
and  that  the  Board  could  not  rid  itself  of  its 
responsibility  in  that  manner.  The  Home 
Department  and  the  promoters  of  the  scheme 
were  informed  to  that  effect. 

1 our  committee  may  here  mention  that  they 
have  had  before  them  numerous  suggestions 
from  persons  whose  attention  seems  to  have 
been  given  to  the  sewage  difficulty,  but  that 
none  of  them  have  seemed  to  your  committee  to 
contain  the  promise  of  a satisfactory  solution 
of  it. 

It  appeared  to  your  committee  that  the 
Board  ought,  in  the  first  instance,  to  apply 
itself  to  the  determination  of  the  question 
whether  by  chemical  and  mechanical  treatment 
of  the  sewage  the  liquid  might  not  be  separated 
from  the  solid  matter,  and  further  be  freed  of 
its  noxious  and  offensive  character  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  enable  the  effluent  water  to  be  dis- 
charged into  the  river  without  giving  rise  to 
any  nuisance.  The  precipitation  of  the  solid 
matter,  and  the  consequent  clarification  of  the 
sewage  waters,  could,  it  was  found  after  careful 
experiment,  be  satisfactorily  effected  by  mixing 
with  the  sewage  proper  proportions  of  lime  and 
proto-sulphate  of  iron,  and  then  allowing  it  to 
subside  in  settling  - tanks.  This,  however, 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  insure  complete  im- 
munity from  smell  arising  from  secondary 
fermentation  and  a fresh  development  of 
offensive  gases  in  hot  weather.  Such  immunity, 
however,  it  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary  to 
attain. 

The  Royal  Commissioners  seem  to  have  been 
of  opinion  that  the  only  effectual  way  of  attain- 
ing it  was,  after  precipitation  of  the  solid  matter, 
to  further  purify  the  liquid  by  a process  of 
filtration  through  earth,  and  they  advised  that 
such  a process  of  filtration  should  be  adopted  if 
it  were  decided  to  discharge  the  sewage  effluent 
into  the  Thames  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
present  outfalls. 

The  acquisition  of  sufficient  land,  however,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Barking  and  Crossness,  to 
enable  the  vast  quantity  of  London  sewage  to 
be  effectually  filtered  through  the  soil  was 
found,  upon  examination,  to  be  attended  with 
such  great  difficulty,  to  say  nothing  of  cost, 
that  the  Board  conceived  it  to  be  its  duty  to 
endeavour,  under  competent  advice,  to  find 
some  other  method  sufficiently  effective  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  earth  filtration.  What 
was  required  seemed  to  be  an  oxidising  agent 
which  would  not  only  effect  the  immediate 
destruction  of  any  offensive  odour  still  remain- 
ing after  chemical  precipitation,  but  which 
would  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  offensive  gases.  It  was  found  that 
permanganic  acid  was  effectual  in  accom- 
plishing both  these  objects. 

Your  committee  were  extremely  anxious  that 
there  should  be  no  mistake  in  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  upon  this  important  point,  as  upon  it 
would  mainly  depend  the  determination  of  the 
course  which  the  Board  should  be  advised  to 
take.  The  opinion  of  four  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists  in  England  (one  of  them  a member  of 
the  Royal  Commission  here  referred  to)  was 
accordingly  obtained  by  the  Board.  They  all, 
after  careful  observation  of  the  experiments 
made,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that,  if  the  effluent 
produced  as  above  mentioned  by  precipitation 
with  lime  and  proto-sulphate  of  iron  were  sub- 
sequently treated  with  manganate  of  soda  and 
sulphuric  acid,  it  would  be  deodorised  and  puri- 
fied to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  its  discharge 
into  the  river  unobjectionable  at  all  states  of 
the  tide. 

With  this  authoritative  opinion  before  them 
your  committee  felt  that  the  filtration  difficulty 
might  be  regarded  as  overcome,  and  that  the 
Board  might  safely  conclude  that  the  adoption 
of  the  process  of  precipitation,  with  the  further 
resort  to  permanganic  acid  in  hot  weather,  as 
proposed,  would  effectually  render  the  discharge 
of  the  sewage  into  the  river  innoxious  and  in- 
offensive all  through  the  year. 

This  valuable  conclusion  arrived  at,  the  next 
question  your  committee  had  to  consider  was 
how  the  solid  matter  of  sludge  resulting  from 
precipitation  should  be  disposed  of.  This  ques- 
tion, which  forms  the  subject  of  the  fifth  recom- 
mendation in  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, has  received  long  and  careful  attention 
on  the  part  of  your  committee.  It  was  thought 
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that, whatever  might  be  ultimately  resolved  upon 
as  Ihe  best  method  of  disposing  of  the  eludge, 
it  would  be  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
press  it  into  cakes.  Suitable  machinery  for  this 
purpose  was  accordingly  set  up  at  Crossness, 
and  was  found  to  work  with  such  success  that  the 
Board  soon  deemed  it  expedient  to  supplement 
the  first  press  by  a much  larger  one.  Both  of 
these  are  now  in  operation,  in  connexion  with 
the  daily  treatment  of  nine  million  gallons 
of  sewage,  and  there  seems  reason  to  hope 
that  the  sludge,  or  the  cake  into  which  it  is 
pressed,  may  bo  found  useful  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  that  a demand  for  it  may  thus 
be  created.  Should  that  hope,  however,  not  be 
realised,  it  will  be  for  the  Board  to  try  the 
alternative  suggested  by  the  Commissioners, 
of  carrying  the  Bludge  away  to  sea.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  Board,  acting  upon  one  of 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners, tried  for  some  time  the  process  of 
burning  the  pressed  cake,  but  this  process  was 
found  to  be  open  to  objection,  owing  to  the 
fumes  resulting  from  the  combustion.  In  an- 
ticipation of  an  ultimato  resort  to  conveyance 
of  the  sludge  to  sea,  estimates  for  a suitable 
vessel  were,  some  time  ago,  invited  by  public 
advertisement,  and  a number  of  persons  having 
complied  with  the  invitation,  the  plans  and 
estimates  sent  in  are  now  being  examined  by 
the  Board’s  Engineer  and  the  President  of  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  preparatory  to  a 
report  to  the  committee. 

In  considering  this  question,  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  enormous  quantities  of 
material  that  have  to  be  dealt  with.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  150  million  gallons  of  sewage 
are  daily  carried  down  to  the  outfalls.  Sup- 
posing this  quantity  to  be  treated  according  to 
the  methods  mentioned  in  this  report,  there 
would  be  a residue  of  3,000  tons  of  sludge, 
which,  when  pressed,  would  leave  850  tons  of 
cake  to  be  disposed  of  daily. 

It  remains  for  your  committee  to  refer  to  the 
cost  of.  the  operations  recommended  in  this 
report,  and  in  doing  so  it  may  be  well  to  com- 
pare the  cost  with  that  of  the  only  other  pro- 
posal which  it  seemed  open  to  the  Board  to 
adopt, — that  is  to  say,  the  proposal  to  convey 
the  sewage  into  the  river  at  Thames  Haven  or 
Hole  Haven.  From  information  given  by  the 
Board’s  Engineer,  it  appears  that  the  capital 
cost  of  conveying  the  sewage  to  Thames  Haven, 
and  of  the  works  that  would  have  to  be  con- 
structed there,  would  be  millions  sterling, 
whereas  the  capital  expenditure  required  for 
dealing  with  the  sewage  at  the  present  outfalls 
at  Barking  and  Crossness  would  be  only  about 
threequarters  of  a million.  Comparing  now  the 
annual  cost  of  the  two  proposals,  it  appears  that 
the  annual  cost  of  treating  the  sewage  at  the 
present  outfalls,  including  interest  on  capital, 
depreciation  of  plant,  wear  and  tear,  and  all 
other  expenses,  is  estimated  at  118,0001.  a year, 
whilst  the  estimated  annual  expenditure  involved 
in  the  conveyance  of  the  sewage  to  Hole  Haven 
and  its  treatment  there  by  precipitation  is  esti- 
mated at  215,0001.,  or  nearly  100,0001.  a year 
more. 

Your  committee  concludp  this  report  by  ex- 
pressing their  hope  that  the  result  of  their  long 
deliberations  upon  this  important  question  will 
meet  with  the  Board’s  approval,  and  that  the 
course  which  they  have  recommended  for  adop- 
tion will,  when  fully  carried  out,  be  found  to 
effect  the  object  which  the  Board  has  so  long 
had  in  view,  viz.,  the  disposal  of  the  sewage  of 
the  metropolis  in  such  a manner  that  no  nuisance 
shall  hereafter  arise  from  it.” 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Selway,  the  report  was  unanimously 
adopted. 


Talbot,  and  Mee  took  part,  which  resulted  in 
the  following  resolution  being  carried  unani- 
mously : — 

“ That  this  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Architectural 
Association,  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  architectural 
students  and  junior  members  of  the  profession,  called 
together  for  the  special  consideration  of  the  question  of 
‘ Federation,’  desires  to  record  its  cordial  approval  of  the 
project  generally,  and  its  be-t  thanks  to  those  who,  though 
not  agreeing  in  all  matters  of  detail,  are  actively  engaged 
'u  its  promotion." 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  no  Ecberne  of 

Federation  ’ is  either  practicable  or  desirable  that  does  not 
include  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  ns  the 
central  and  controlling  power  ; and  that  such  powers  as 
the  Institute  already  possesses  under  its  charter  could  be 
enlarged  on  liberal  and  comprehensive  principles  so  as  to 
enhance  the  usefulness  of  the  Institute  and  confer  greater 
benefits  on  the  community.”  . 

“ That,  having  regard  to  the  increased  and  increasing 
importance  of  the  duties  of  an  architect,  powers  should  be 
obtained  to  prevent  practising  of  the  profession  by  other 
than  qualified  members.' ' 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — A con- 
ference was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  March 
30th,  in  the  Old  Castle,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Northern  Architec- 
tural Association,  to  consider  the  question  of 
federating  existing  Societies  of  Architects  prac- 
tising in  the  United  Kingdom  into  one  common 
society.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  E. 
Shewbrooks,  F.R.I.B.A.,  when  the  following 
resolution  was  carried  : — 


“ That  this  meeting  approves  of  the  principle  of  federa- 
ind  will  support  the  " .-  >- 


tion,  and  will  support  the  conference  which  is  to  be  held 
London  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Architects, 
and  that  a scheme  for  federation,  if  possible,  be  drawn  up 
by  a committee  representing  existing  architectural  societies 
and  district  meetings.” 


Jfllusf  rations. 


TRANSEPT  WINDOW  IN  DENVER 
CATHEDRAL.  . 

jgjlIIIS  window  is  the  companion  one  to  tht 
P Resurrection  window  in  the  south  tram 
Sal  sept,  previously  designed  and  executet 
on  the  same  colossal  scale.  The  figure  of  On) 


Lord  is  draped  entirely  iu  white,  the  only  bit  c 
colour  being  a rich  girdle.  The  field  of  colon 
behind,  consisting  of  rays  of  glory,  is  painted  o 
amber  glass,  varied  in  tint,  which  extends  to  tk 
side  lights  where  the  angels  occur,  also  robed  il 
white.  The  group  of  apostles  below  is  richl 
coloured,  the  background  consisting  of  gradatet 
blue  glass.  The  figure  of  Our  Lord  in  tit 
cartoon  is  over  10  ft  high,  the  centre  ligt 
being  30  ft.  long. 

In  the  entire  treatment  of  the  subjects  tit 
aim  has  been  to  produce  work  of  what  may  I 
termed  “ Raffaellesque  ” character. 


THE  ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
SOIREE. 

The  members’  soirde  of  the  Architectural 
Association  took  place  on  Friday,  the  26th  ult., 
in  the  Westminster  Town-hall,  and  was  very 
well  attended.  The  play  of  the  evening  was 
entitled  “ Forced ; or,  The  Compulsory  Exami- 
nation,” with  the  following  cast : — Faust,  Mr. 
Herbert  D.  Appleton;  Mephistopheles,  Mr.  J. 
Alfred  Gotch  ; Valentine,  Mr.  Arthur  Young; 
First.  Student,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bulmer  Booth  ; Second 
Student,  Mr.  F.  Stephen  Granger ; Third 
Student,  Mr.  Thomas  Edward  Pryce.  Sym- 
bolical characters  : Mar<jerite  (Architecture), 
Mr.  C.  Gordon  Killmister ; Mother  (“The 
Institute  the  Mother  of  Architecture”),  Mr. 
W.  Cranstone.  The  scenes  were  indicated  by 
labels  to  be  as  follows : — I.,  “ Dr.  Faust’s 
Study.”  II.,  “ The  Home  of  Architecture,  9, 
Conduit-street.”  II I.,  “West  Front  of  St. 
Alban’s  Abbey.”  IV.,  “ The  Westminster 
Town-hall.”  Without  attempting  to  indicate 
the  “ plot  ” of  the  piece,  we  may  mention  that 
the  dialogue  bristled  with  good-humoured  allu- 
sions to  the  Obligatory  Examination,  to  the 
Charter  question,  and  to  other  departments  of 
what  may  be  called  professional  politics.  There 
were  some  atrocious  puns  and  some  very  much 
contorted  words,  but,  of  course,  these  only 
served  to  heighten  the  fun ; and  there  were 
some  amusing  songs  interspersed.  Faust  and 
Valentine  were  “ made  up  ” with  just  sufficient 
fidelity  to  real  life  to  suggest  rather  than  to 
indicate  with  precision  the  corporeal  presence 
of  two  well-known  members  of  the  Institute. 
The  whole  piece  passed  off  very  well,  and  all 
who  took  part  in  it  acquitted  themselves  with 
credit.  We  quote  the  following  lines  from  the 
opening  of  Act  II.,  scene  3 (“  The  West  Front 
of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey”)  : — 

[Enter  Faust  and  Mephistopheles.] 

Faust.  Where  are  we 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Manchester  Architectural  Association. — The 


last  general  meeting  was  held  on  the  30th  ult. 
at  the  Diocesan  Buildings.  Mr.  L.  Booth  (pre- 
sident) in  the  chair.  The  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  ses- 
sion : — President,  Mr.  Lawrence  Booth, 
F.R.I.B.A.  ; vice-presidents,  Messrs.  J.  H. 
Woodhouse  and  F.  W.  Mee;  committee,  Messrs. 
P.  E.  Barker,  J.  Brooke,  T.  Chadwick,  F.  R.  L. 
Edwards,  E.  Hewitt,  O.  C.  Hill,  H.  Talbot, 
F.  W.  Ward,  and  G.  H.  Willoughby;  treasurer. 
Mr.  A.  H.  Davies-Colley ; librarian,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Hodgson;  registrar,  Mr.  F.  W.  Mee;  secretary. 


NEW  BOARD  SCHOOLS,  TREWIRGIE,' 
REDRUTH. 

These  schools  now  in  course  of  erection  a 
situate  at  the  south-west  part  of  the  town,  ar 
comprise  accommodation  for  350  boys,  175  giri 
and  175  infants,  each  having  separate  entranci 
in  connexion  with  cloak-rooms  and  lavatories.; 

The  boys’  school-room  is  76  ft.  by  20  ft.,  wiv 
five  class-rooms  and  teachers’  room.  T.r 
girls’  school-room  is  51  ft.  by  20  ft.,  with  t'si 
class-rooms  and  teacher’s  room.  The  inf  am 
school-room  is  50  ft.  by  22  ft.,  with  one  clan 
room  and  teacher’s  room. 

The  materials  used  are  local  Btone,  wk 
granite  dressings.  The  roofs,  covered  wb 
slates,  are  partly  open,  and  the  ceilings  boarde 
stained,  and  varnished.  The  dados  of  t 
schools  and  class-rooms  are  of  wood,  staini 
and  varnished,  and  the  floors  are  laid  with  wo. 
blocks.  The  porches  and  passages  have  a dal 
of  white  glazed  bricks,  and  the  floors  are  pavi 
with  Staffordshire  quarries. 

The  lavatory  fittings  are  of  Macfarlam, 
manufacture,  and  the  latrines  are  fitted  up  w* 
Wilcock  & Co.’s  and  Doulton  & Co.’s  apparati 
The  schools  are  heated  by  open  fireplaces,  t 
flues  being  constructed  with  Doulton  & C£ 
flue-pipes. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  John  Robert  Nichd 
of  the  firm  of  G.  B.  Nichols  & Sons,  of  B 
mingham,  whose  design  was  selected  in  co: 
petition.  Mr.  Arthur  Carkeek,  of  Redruth.' 
the  contractor,  Mr.  W.  Whetter  being  clerk 
the  works. 


NOS.  1 AND  2,  ST.  MARTIN’S-COURT 
LUDGATE-HILL. 

This  building  is  in  course  of  erection  on  a a 
at  the  junction  of  Little  Bridge-street  and 
Martin’ s-court,  City. 

The  external  fronts  facing  the  streets  hil 
been  executed  in  Portland  stone,  the  inters 
work  is  of  a very  plain  and  simple  character.:] 

In  excavating  the  site  for  the  foundati't 
along  the  Little  Bridge-street  frontage  a p 
tion  of  the  old  London  Wall  was  encounterd 
and,  owing  to  its  great  hardness,  some  diffietra 
was  experienced  in  its  removal. 

The  building  was  designed  by  Mr.  A.  Ardit 
architect,  for  Messrs.  Farebrother,  Ellis,  Cla' 
& Co. ; the  builders  being  Messrs.  Perry  & C 
of  Tredegar  Works,  Bow. 


What's  this  that  looms  o 


space. 

Like  a foul  rash  upon  an  old  friend's  face? 

What  ill-assorted  masses  here  abound, 

Perch'd  like  a nightmare  on  th’  affrighted  ground  ! 

’Tis  Gothic  out  of  tune  ! I find  it  hard 
To  think  what  Pite  would  say  of  this  facade. 

Meph.  Peace  ! ’Tis  St.  Alban’s  Abbey.  Are  you  blind  r 
Faust.  The  effect  is  most  HM-abbey,  to  my  mind. 

Who  comes  to  worship  here  mu<t  surely  l'eel 
It  would  be  better  if  he’d  gone  to  Neale. 

From  what  mad  brain  did  this  abortion  grow? 

Who  was  the  architect  ? You  only  know. 

Meph.  To  Canterbury  I've  no  doubt  you’ve  been, 

And  where  a-Beekett  met  his  death  you’ve  seen. 

Beckett  was  murder’d  by  design,  it’s  clear; 

Design  was  murder'd  by  a Beckett  here. 


The  choruses  were  well  rendered  by  the 
Sutton  Orpheus  Glee  Club,  while  the  instru- 
mental music  was  provided  by  Mr.  Stewart’s 
Orchestral  Society. 


LAYER  MARNEY  TOWERS,  ESSEX,  ij 
Foe  a description  of  these  sheets  of  illnsfcB 
tions,  see  the  first  article  in  this  week’s  Buiicil 


Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition. — Her 

Majesty  the  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased 
Mr.  J.  D.  Mould.  A discussion  on  the  proposed  1 to  intimate  her  intention  of  opening  the 
new  charter  was  opened  by  the  President,  in  i Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition  on  Tuesday, 
which  Messrs.  Woodhouse,  Colley,  Hodgson,  1 May  4th. 


The  Institute  Charter  and  the  As! 
ciates. — Mr.  Mark  II.  Judge  writes  to  usffi 
express  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  action  oq 
inaction)  of  the  Associates’  Committee  in  regti 
to  the  subject  of  the  new  Charter  and  tl  : 
position  in  the  Institute,  and  asks  us  to  stsa 
as  there  is  no  time  to  send  a circular,  that  ,iji 
Committee  having  neglected  to  call  a meets 
of  Associates  to  give  expression  to  their  view 
on  the  new  Charter,  some  one  else  must  ti  i 
the  initiative  if  the  Associates  as  a body  are; 
make  their  views  known  to  the  Institute  bef» 
the  new  Charter  is  passed,  and  he,  therefai: 
invites  the  Associates  to  a meeting  to  be  b 
at  the  Langliam  Hotel  on  Monday  next,  at  i 
o’clock,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  rep 
of  the  Charter  Committee,  and  to  pass  si 
resolutions  as  may  be  thought  desirable  for  si 
mission  to  the  Special  General  Meeting  of 
Institute. 





Medal  of  Merit,  R.I.B.A.,  1886. 
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DESIGN  FOR  A CITY  WAREHOUSE. 


■Mr.  Arthur  Ardron,  Architect. 


DESIGN  FOR  SOUTH  TRANSEPT  WINDOW  FOR  DENVER  CATHEDRAL,  COLORADO,  U.S.A. 

By  Mr.  Ed,  Frampton. 
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THE  ROOKY  MOUNTAIN  RAILWAY, 
j At  the  ordinary  meeting  of  members  at  the 
iastitntion  of  Civil  Engineers,  Great  George- 
;reet,  on  Tuesday,  the  16th  ult.,  Mr.  Edward 
r oods,  vice-president,  in  the  chair,  the  reading 

It  a paper  by  Mr.  Granville  Carlyle  Cunning- 
am,  M.Inst.C.E.,  on  “ The  Construction  of  the 
ocky  Mountain  Division  of  the  Canadian 
acific  Railway  during  1884,”  was  postponed  to 
le  meeting  held  last  week  (23rd  ult.).  Mr. 
unningham  stated  that  when  the  works  were 
depended  for  the  winter  of  1883  the  rails  had 
Uen  laid  to  a point  four  miles  short  of  the 
Dimmit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  960  miles 
est  of  Winnipeg.  Early  in  1884  the  summit 
( the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  the  commencement 
1 Kicking  Horse  Pass,  and  at  an  altitude  above 
Bie  sea  of  5,296  ft.,  was  reached,  the  gradients, 
j:cept  in  one  or  two  cases,  not  exceeding  1 in 
'°  Passing  through  the  Columbia  Valley, 


12. 

i.e  mouth  of  the  Beaver  river  was  reached, 
jben  the  railway  ascended  to  the  summit  of 
le  Selkirks,  at  a point  4,300  ft.  above  the  sea, 
|id  then  on  to  Kamloops.  The  district  tra- 

tirsed  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
aaver  produced  nothing  capable  of  use  in 
ijilway  construction,  except  timber,  chiefly 
^ruce,  for  ties,  sleepers,  temporary  bridges, 
jsstles  and  culverts,  a fact  which  necessitated 
|rge  transport  of  material  for  long  distances 
;jm  the  East.  When  curves  occurred  in  con- 
Inction  with  the  maximum  gradient,  the  grade 
lis  adjusted  so  that  the  resistance  to  traction 
jould  not  be  greater  on  the  curved  than  on  the 
jraight  line.  The  width  of  the  cuttings  in  the 
Ittom  was  22  ft.,  with  a side  slope  varying 
pm  i to  1 and  1£  to  1.  Dynamite  of  7 a per 
.at.  strength  was  used  for  blasting  in  the  case 

1 limestone,  while  better  results  were  ob- 
.ned  from  the  use  of  black  powder  in 
3 case  of  shale,  which  was  very  pre- 
lent, all  the  drilling  being  done  by  hand 
hour.  In  the  73y  miles  of  line  constructed, 
|sre  were  seven  tunnels,  each  22  ft.  in  height, 

■ 16  ft.  wide.  The  author  pointed  out  that  the 
creased  height,  as  compared  with  European 
panels,  was  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
(mts  of  the  Canadian  Railway  Act,  which 
bvides  that  every  permanent  structure  span- 
<ig  a railway  line  shall  give  a clear  space  of 
ft.  above  the  top  of  a box  freight-car,  in 
Ter  that  the  brakesmen  may  not  bo  endan- 
red  when  on  the  roof  of  a car  in  the  execu- 
n of  their  duty.  The  rails  used  were  of 
»el,  of  the  Sandberg  pattern,  with  angle-plate 
,nts,  and  secured  by  spikes  to  the  sleepers. 
/e  average  weight  of  rail  used  was  60  lb.  to 
yard ; but  where  the  gradient  and  curves 
re  severe,  a rail  of  70  lb.  to  the  yard  was 
0pted.  The  angle-plate  connexion,  which 
Si  recently  been  introduced,  and  now  used 
ilCanada  and  the  United  States,  in  preference 
the  old  fish-plate  joint,  made  a very  rigid 
tjl  perfect  track.  The  ties  used  were  chiefly  of 
race  and  jack-pine,  growing  on  the  mountains, 
si  were  laid  at  the  rate  of  3,000  to  the  mile, 

!.l  were  6 in.  thick,  and  not  less  than  6 in.  on 
' face.  The  wages  paid  for  common  labour 
lire  at  the  uniform  rate  of  8s.  per  day,  and  the 
>;n  were  charged  20s.  a week  for  board,  which 
3 provided  in  a train  of  cars  specially  fitted 
1 and  always  located  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
B place  where  active  operations  were  being 
Tied  on. 


SURREY  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held 
at  the  Whitgift  Grammar  School,  Croydon,  on 
Wednesday,  March  24th.  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter 
presided,  and  was  supported  by  the  Mayor  of 
Croydon  and  a very  numerous  audience. 

Dr.  Carpenter  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report  of  the  Council  and  balance-sheet  for  the 
past  year,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 
The  retiring  members  of  the  Council  were  re- 
elected, Mr.  Watney  being  elected  to  supply  a 
vacancy.  The  auditors  (Messrs.  J.  T.  Lacey 
and  W.  F.  Potter),  and  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
Thos.  Milbourn,  were  also  re-elected,  after 
which  several  papers  were  read  descriptive  of 
the  old  Whitgift  Hospital,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously visited  by  the  company.  We  may  here 
mention  that  this  hospital  has  not  been  visited 
by  the  Society  since  June  12th,  1856,  when  a 
very  able  paper  was  read  thereon  by  the  late 
Mr.  W.  Pettit  Griffith,  and  which  will  be  found 
printed  in  extenso  in  the  Builder  of  June  21st 
of  that  year. 

After  the  routine  business,  Dr.  Carpenter 
commenced  by  referring  to  the  attempt  at  one 
time  made  to  remove  the  Whitgift  Hospital  to 
make  room  for  a new  Town  Hall,  which  raised 
such  a storm  of  opposition  that  it  was  aban- 
doned. Archbishop  Whitgift,  he  said,  was  the 
greatest  benefactor  the  parish  of  Croydon  ever 
had.  To  him  they  owred  that  grand  foundation, 

the  home  which  sheltered  forty  old  men  and 
women.  He  then  sketched  out  the  life  of  Whit- 
gift, who  was  the  son  of  a merchant  at  Great 
Grimsby,  down  to  1577,  when  he  became  Bishop 
of  Worcester.  From  that  time  his  history 
became  part  of  the  history  of  Great  Britain. 
He  succeeded  Grindal  as  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  July,  1583,  and  died  February  29th, 
1604,  and  was  interred  in  Croydon  Parish 
Church,  March  27th  following.  The  hospital 
was  finished  in  1599.  The  town  ought  to  show 
its  appreciation  of  Whitgift’s  memory.  At 
this  moment  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Croydon, 
and  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  there  had  been 
the  embers  of  portions  of  that  which  was  once 
Whitgift’s  monument,  which  had  never  yet 
been  restored.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  a dis- 
grace to  them  as  a borough  that  that  monu- 
ment should  remain  in  its  present  condition. 
It  would  take  500L  or  600L  to  restore  it. 
He  hoped  it  would  not  be  long  before  the 
inhabitants  would  find  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose. Having  referred  to  the  schools,  Dr. 
Carpenter  concluded  by  calling  on  Mr.  J.  R. 
Frewer  to  read  a paper  on  the  “ History  and 
Nature  of  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital.” 

Mr.  Frewer  commenced  by  remarking  that 
the  Institution,  formerly  known  as  the  Hospital 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  founded  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1596.  The  number  of 
the  brethren  and  sisters  fixed  by  the  Archbishop 
was  to  be  not  more  than  forty,  nor  less  than 
thirty,  with  a limitation  of  the  number  of 
sisters.  These  were  the  objects  the  founder 
had  in  view,  and  these  were  to  a great  extent 
embodied  in  the  scheme  approved  by  Her 
Majesty’s  Council,  July  15th,  1881,  and  under 
which  the  foundation  is  now  managed.  The 
educational  benefits  originally  provided  by  Whit- 
gift were  greatly  enlarged  in  1871  by  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Grammar  School,  where  now  300  boys 
were  educated.  The  Middle  School  had  also 
been  greatly  enlarged,  and  now  accommodated 
200  pupils.  The  letters  written  at  the  time  by 
Samuel  Finch,  vicar  of  Croydon,  gave  a graphic 


VISIT  OF  THE  ARCHITECTURAL  - 

30  Cl  ATI  ON  TO  THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS.  the  progress  of  the  buildings,  and  the 


’he  fifth  Saturday  afternoon  visit  of  the 
lihitectural  Association  was  made  to  the 
.'al  Courts  of  Justice  on  Saturday,  the  27th 
•March.  The  members  assembled  in  the 
at  Hall,  and  were  conducted  through  the 
ious  courts  and  corridors,  and  were  shown 
:ral  of  the  rooms  used  by  the  judges,  and  the 
ADg-rootn  for  the  bar,  which  is  the  only  room 
; was  decorated  by  Mr.  Street.  The  mem- 
;>  were  then  taken  into  the  basement  under 
Great  Hall,  and  the  various  engines  and 
;hinery  for  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating 
' I building.  These  consist  of  two  120-h.p. 
ines  and  a 25-h.p.  engine,  and  eight  dynamos, 
small  engine  being  for  working  the  lamps 
1 during  the  daytime  for  lighting  the  corri- 
, &c.  The  fresh  air  is  drawn  in  by  means 
ins,  and  is  delivered  into  the  courts  at  tem- 
•tures  varying  from  64°  to  68°.  In  summer 
air  is  cooled  by  means  of  ether.  The  foul 
s extracted  by  means  of  shafts  with  steam 
1 at  the  top.  The  machinery  and  boilers 
•py  almost  all  the  space  under  the  Great  Hall. 


difficulties  which  arose  from  time  to  time. 
Some  very  interesting  legal  and  other  docu- 
ments belonging  to  the  hospital,  which  were 
discovered  about  two  years  ago,  were  shown  to 
the  meeting ; these  had  for  many  years  found 
an  undisturbed  resting-place  in  some  old  chests 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  hospital 


Hospital.”  He  said  it  was  remarkable  that 
Surrey  possessed  two  suoh  interesting  buildings 
as  the  one  founded  by  Archbishop  Whitgift  in 
Croydon,  and  the  other  by  Archbishop  Abbott 
at  Guildford.  Both  established  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  belonging  to,  or  once  in  the  service 
of,  the  Archbishop,  these  charities  still  retain 
their  useful  objects.  Their  origin  was  to  be 
traced  to  those  earlier  buildings  which  once 
abounded  in  the  land,  and  were  the  asylums 
and  refuges  for  the  travellers,  pilgrims,  and  the 
infirm  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
In  Henry  VIII. ’s  reign  a commission  was 
granted  by  which  the  hospitals  and  lands  were 
to  be  seized  for  the  king’s  use,  but  fortunately 
some  escaped,  and  thus  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  were  still  found  several  most  interest- 
ing examples  of  the  architecture  and  history  of 
the  past.  Whitgift  Hospital  was  begun  in 
1596,  and  took  three  years  in  building ; during 
that  time  the  accounts  were  carefully  kept  and 
supervised  by  the  Rev.  S.  Finch,  and  are  still 
preserved  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at 
Lambeth  Palace.  The  old  park  which  belonged 
to  the  manor  and  see  of  Canterbury,  was  of 
vast  extent,  now  locally  known  as  Park  Hill, 
and  formed  a large  appendage  to  Croydon 
Palace,  concerning  which  he  hoped  that  modern 
vandalism  would  never  be  allowed  to  sweep 
away  such  a relic  of  antiquity.  The  interest 
which  centred  round  the  hospital  became 
greater  when  it  was  known  that  many  of  the 
materials  were  obtained  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Its  total  cost  was2,7l6L  lls.lld. 
On  Monday,  July  9th,  1599,  Whitgift’s  Hospital 
was  dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  poor  by  Richard 
Bancroft,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Antony  Watson, 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  among  those  present 
was  one  George  Whitgift.  There  was  a visita- 
tion of  the  hospital,  by  Archbishop  Laud,  in 
August,  1634.  As  to  the  documents  recently 
discovered,  they  were  about  400  in  number,  and 
consist  of  court  rolls,  deeds,  and  indentures 
dating  from  the  early  fifteenth  to  the  end  of 
seventeenth-century.  Mr.  Kershaw  concluded 
by  describing  some  of  the  most  important  deeds, 
some  of  which  bear  the  signature  and  seals  of 
Whitgift  and  members  of  his  family  and  are  of 
great  interest. 

Mr.  H.  Berney,  A.R.I.B.A.,  then  gave  a short 
account  of  the  pictures  and  paintings  in  the 
chapel  of  the  hospital.  Mr.  Berney  described 
each  picture  in  detail,  and  concluded  by  thanking 
the  Warden,  Mr.  G.  Lipscombe,  for  cleaning  and 
thus  rendering  them  intelligible. 

Mr.  G.  Lipscombe,  the  Warden,  was  then 
called  upon  by  the  chairman,  and  said  from  the 
title-deeds  discovered  it  appeared  that  on  the 
site  of  the  Hospital  formerly  Btood  an  old  inn, 

“ The  Chequers,”  for  which  the  founder  paid 
200L ; for  the  tenement  30L  was  paid,  and  for 
some  land  adjoining,  SOL  In  building  the 
chapel  he  said  the  most  stringent  economy 
seemed  to  have  been  observed,  as  the  seats  were 
made  of  the  roughest  knotted  timber,  which 
could  not  be  used  for  anything  else.  Among 
the  relics  found  were  some  drinking-bowls  for 
those  “ above  the  salt  ” and  those  “ below  the 
salt,”  and  there  was  also  a fine  old  bible,  known 
as  the  “ treacle  bible,”  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
verse  ‘‘Is  there  balm  in  Gilead,”  the  word 
“treacle  ” was  substituted. 

Several  new  members  were  then  elected,  and 
votes  of  thanks  to  the  readers  of  the  papers  and 
to  the  chairman  and  Court  of  Governors  of  the 
Hospital,  being  accorded,  to  which  Dr.  Car- 
penter, as  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Governors, 
responded,  the  meeting  terminated. 


THE  NEW  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 


Sir, — I have  naturally  taken  a large  interest 
These  in  the  question  originally  mooted  some  months 


chests  being  searched,  about  200  valuable  ago  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  M.P.,  as  to  the 
parchments  and  papers  came  to  light,  some  necessary  enlargement  or  rebuilding  of  the 

bearing  the  seals  and  signatures  of  the  founder,  TT  " ~ ' ■ - 

and  some  going  back  to  the  reign  nf  Edward  III! 

Many  of  them  were  in  a remarkable  state  of 
preservation,  and  gave  instructive  insight  into 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  written.  The  oldest  deeds  they  had 
yet  discovered  bore  date  the  30th  of  Edward  III., 
about  1357,  and  of  Henry  V.,  about  1415,  and 
referred  to  properties  still  in  possession  of  the 
foundation.  Mr.  Frewer  said  he  had  only 
briefly  glanced  at  some  of  the  antiquarian 
treasures  the  hospital  possessed,  and  which  had 
afforded  him  some  months’  pleasant  occupation. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  F.S.A.,  next  read  a paper 
entitled  “Notes  and  Annals  of  the  Whitgift’s 


House  of  Commons  in  order  that  sufficient 
accommodation  therein  may  be  provided  for 
the  670  members  of  the  House,  and  after  care- 
ful consideration  of  all  the  suggestions  that 
have  been  made  to  the  Committee  of  the  House 
in  1867,  1868,  and  since,  and  after  attentive 
study  of  the  present  building,  I have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  build 
over  and  block  up  the  Commons  Court,  as  was 
proposed  by  my  late  brother  in  1867,  or  to  do 
the  like  to  the  Star  Chamber  Court,  as  has  also 
been  lately  suggested. 

I should,  on  the  contrary,  be  most  anxious 
not  to  interfere  with  the  main  arrangements  of 
the  building  as  designed  by  my  father  by  any 
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alteration  in  the  position  of  the  House,  and  I 
think  that  the  least  possible  derangement  in 
this  respect  affecting  also  the  several  approaches 
to  the  House  will  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
members. 

I see  no  difficulty  in  effecting  all  that  is 
desired  by  adding  laterally  to  the  House  on 
each  side  to  such  extent  as  is  required,  and 
so  as  to  provide  seats  for  all  670  members 
without  galleries.  To  do  this  new  side  division 
lobbies  would  be  built  in  the  Commons  Court 
and  Star  Chamber  Court  respectively,  diminish- 
ing their  area,  but  still  retaining  a large  part  of 
the  space  in  them,  which  is  valuable  for  light 
and  ventilation  to  the  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing adjacent  to  them. 

The  position  of  the  Speaker’s  chair  and  the 
table  of  the  house  would  remain  unaltered,  and 
the  bench  fittings  would  also  remain  as  at  pre- 
sent, except  that  they  should  be  re-spaced  so  as 
to  provide  additional  gangway  and  to  give  more 
room  from  back  to  back  of  the  seats.  The 
arrangements  at  the  Bar  end  of  the  House,  and 
the  Peers’,  Speaker’s,  and  Strangers’  galleries 
over  the  Bar  would  not  be  interfered  with. 

The  Reporters’  Gallery  would  remain  placed 
as  at  present,  but  its  accommodation  would  be 
considerably  increased. 

The  present  roof  of  the  House  would  remain 
as  it  is,  and  the  ceiling  would  be  in  the  same 
form,  but  extended  over  the  lateral  spaces 
thrown  into  the  House,  thus  preserving  its 
acoustical  advantages. 

The  warming  and  ventilating  arrangements 
would  need  no  radical  change,  and  only  exten- 
sion to  the  larger  cubical  area  of  the  New 
House. 

It  will,  I think,  be  evident  that  the  scheme  I 
propose,  and  which  I have  carefully  worked  out 
in  plan  and  section,  would  be  the  least  costly 
that  can  be  suggested  to  meet  all  the  known 
requirements.  By  sufficient  time  being  given 
for  the  preparation  of  the  work  elsewhere, 
ready  to  go  into  its  place  with  great  expedi- 
tion, I feel  sure  that  an  energetic  contractor 
could  carry  out  the  work  I propose  during  a 
single  recess  of  Parliament,  so  that  no  temporary 
House  would  be  necessary. 

Another  very  desirable  alteration  could  be 
made  at  the  same  time.  The  present  tea-room 
and  adjoining  reading-room  are  very  small  and 
insufficient  for  their  purposes.  I think  a better 
arrangement  would  be  to  place  these  in  the  river 
front  on  the  principal  floor  where  the  present 
dining-rooms  are,  and  to  place  a new  suite  of 
dining-rooms  on  the  floor  below  level  with  the 
terrace  and  members’  smoking-room.  There 
would  be  no  constructural  difficulty  in  doing 
this.  A new  staircase  only  would  be  needed 
from  the  library  corridor  to  the  lower  floor. 

If  this  were  done  the  space  occupied  by  the 
present  tea-room  and  reading-room  could  be 
divided  into  six  or  seven  private  rooms  for 
Ministers  in  close  and  convenient  proximity  to 
the  new  House  in  place  of  those  now  appro- 
priated to  this  purpose,  which  are  dispersed  in 
the  most  inconvenient  positions  in  different  parts 
of  the  buildiDg. 

It  is  understood  that  a committee  is  soon  to 
be  appointed  to  consider  this  important  question, 
before  whom  I shall  hope  to  be  permitted  to 
explain  my  views  more  in  detail. 

Charles  Barry. 

No.  1,  West  minster- chambers, 

March  27th,  1886. 


CONCRETE  FLOORS. 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  admirable  lecture  on 
Concrete  ” reported  in  your  this  week’s  issue, 

I offer  the  following  facts  and  formulae  for  the 
guidance  of  fellow  architects  and  others  seeking 
definite  information  on  this  important  subject. 

The  “ Phoenix  Warehouse  ” (Messrs.  Pearman 
& Corder’s),  of  this  town,  erected  from  my 
designs  about  six  years  ago,  is  a fireproof  struc- 
ture, with  concrete  floors  throughout.  There 
are  1,800  tons  of  cement  concrete  in  the 
floors  of  this  building.  It  was  only  after 
long  and  patient  study  and  research  I 
satisfied  myself  that  my  clients’  interests 
would  not  be  jeopardised,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  a very  considerable  saving  of  cost 
would  be  effected  by  the  daring  expedient  of 
trusting  concrete  slabs  (the  largest  of  which 
are  no  less  than  2L  ft.  by  12  ft.  6 in.)  of 
average  13  in.  thickness,  to  sustain  the  great 
loads  and  rudely  impactive  forces  of  the  whole- 
sale provision  trade. 

Of  course,  I was  very  careful  as  to  the 
quality  of  cement  (all  of  which  was  manufac- 
tured by  Messrs.  Grimsbaw  at  North  Hylton, 
near  Sunderland),  and  which  ranged  in  ten- 
sional  strength  from  700  lb.  up  to  1,000  lb.  per 
square  inch.  I also  endeavoured  to  secure  that 
all  the  cement  should  be  not  less  than  one 
month  old,  because  the  cement  which  is  hot 
from  the  heap  cannot  be  relied  on  to  retain  its 
first  strength. 

I had  the  cement  mixed  one  to  four  with  good 
hard  broken  brick  aggregate. 

The  result  is  that  after  six  years’  practical 
test  these  floors  stand  quite  unshaken,  and  even 
those  few  of  the  slabs  which  before  they  were 
used  cracked  right  across  from  contraction  in 
drying,  stand  the  heavy  work,  and  show  no 
indication  of  weakness. 

There  is  a 12-h.p.  Otto  gas-engine  working 
on  the  top  floor,  about  35  ft.  above  the  ground, 
and  the  vibration  is  barely  perceptible. 

Two  or  three  serious  fires  have  occurred  in 
this  warehouse  since  it  was  opened,  but  beyond 
damage  to  stock  and  fixtures,  no  barm  was,  or 
very  well  could  be,  done. 

Those  iron  girders  which  are  used  to  sustain 
the  outer  edges  of  the  large  slabs  above 
referred  to  arc  thoroughly  embedded  on  all 
sides,  except  the  soffit  of  the  bottom  flange, 
which  is  flush  with  the  concrete  ceiling. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  by  embedding 
the  girders  thus,  not  only  are  they  protected 
from  fire,  but  also  the  concrete  slabs  have  their 
edges  encastri,  which  condition  adds  enormously 
to  their  stiffness  and  strength. 

The  greatest  stress  on  an  encastr6  slab  of 
any  material  may  be  found  as  follows  : — 

L = Length  of  slab,  in  inches. 

B = Breadth  „ ,, 

D = Depth  ,,  ,, 

w = lb.  weight  per  inch  of  slab  surface- 
area,  uniformly  distributed. 

/=  The  greatest  tension  per  inch  of 
sectional  area  of  slab. 

f.  o-«  ■ B’  ■■ 


136  lb.  per  inch  as  the  safe  stress  for  all  slat 
formed  4 to  1 of  cement  of  not  less  than  70011 
strength. 

If  one  could  be  sure  that  cement  concret 
slabs  would  not  be  greatly  loaded  for  tho  firi 
three  months  after  setting  an  allowance  coul 
be  made  for  the  enormous  gain  of  strengt 
which  occurs  during  that  period. 

During  the  first  twelve  months  after  settin 
cement  concrete  is  known  to  gain  five  or  s: 
times  the  strength  it  possessed  at  the  end  t 
the  first  month  after  setting,  and  the  bulk  t 
this  gain  occurs  in  the  first  few  months  of  tl 
twelve. 

But,  as  the  urgency  of  trade  can  soldo: 
allow  a clear  three  months  for  setting  \ 
concrete  floors,  it  is  safe  only  to  calculate  on: 
tensional  strength  which  has  proved  itself  sa 
under  such  practical  conditions  as  the  “ Phoem 
Buildings”  present. 

As  regards  the  great  density  of  con  ere: 
floors  tending  to  overload  the  foundations  of 
building,  I do  not  think  that  is  to  be  feare 
where  the  concrete  is  not  stupidly  thick,  ai 
where  the  foundations  are  reasonably  goo< 
For  the  equal  distribution  of  load  can  be  fain 
maintained  ; and  that  is  practically  of  mo: 
oonsequence  than  the  mean  intensity  of  tl 
load.  But  where  parts  of  the  flooring  a 
sustained  by  metal  columns  or  detached  pier 
special  care  should  be  exercised  to  give’ 
great  spread  to  the  footings  of  such  detachc 
supports. 

In  cases,  however,  where,  either  from  ii 
security  of  foundation,  or  instability  of  wall 
or  from  other  and  special  reasons,  an  e 
ceptionally  light,  and  yet  strong,  fireproof  flof 
is  needed.  Hollow  terra-cocta  blocks,  fill! 
with  “ lime  riddlings  ” or  other  light  suitat 
material,  and  fitted  together  as  shown  \ 
Messrs.  Doulton  at  the  Inventions  Exhibitii 
last  summer,  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

But  for  ordinary  cases,  cement  concrete  .i 
applied  to  the  “Phcenix  Warehouse”  is,  I a 
satisfied,  the  cheapest  and  best  form  of  fij 
proof  flooring. 

Frank  Caws/ 

Sunderland,  27th  March,  1886. 


R.I.B.A.  CHARTER. 


Sir, — Although  the  danger  of  the  Institute’ 
being  placed  at  the  mercy  of  its  own  Council  or 
being  subjected  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of 
the  Privy  Council  has  probably  passed  away, 
there  still  remains  a great  chance  of  its  suffering 
in  future  from  that  which  has  caused  great 
inconvenience  in  the  past,  namely,  finding  its 
action  limited  by  chance  expressions  in  its 
Charter. 

All  the  Institute  requires  from  the  Crown  is 
an  enabling  charter,  but  it  seems  good  to  the 
Council  to  insist  on  the  matter  being  considered 
only  on  the  lines  of  a document  originally  drawn 
with  the  view  of  defining  and  so  limiting  all 
future  action. 

Having  regard  to  the  weight  of  the  solid 
Council  vote  on  divisions,  I venture,  with  your 
permission,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper, 
to  ask  all  Fellows  of  the  Institute  to  be  in  their 
places  on  Monday'  and  to  exercise  their  inde- 
pendent judgment  on  the  important  points 
which  will  be  submitted  to  their  consideration. 

Lacy  W.  Ridge. 


L4  + B4  D2 

What  is  required  for  cement  concrete  slabs  is 
not  a formula  to  represent  the  maximum  stress, 
but  a constant  to  render  such  formula  appli- 
cable to  practice. 

In  the  case  of  the  “ Phcenix  Warehouse”  the 
maximum  load  per  square  foot  of  floor  is  about 
2 cwt.  imposed  and  1 cwt.  of  concrete  itself 
= 3 cwt.  per  foot,  or  2’3  lb.  per  inch  of  surface 
area.  And  all  the  items  of  tho  formula  stand 
as  follows : — 

L = 252  inches. 

B = 150  „ 

D = 13  „ 

w = 2 3 lb. 

Therefore, 

2524  v 1502 
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ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

Sir, — I hope  this  year’s  architectural  ex< 
bition  will  be  better  than  last,  and  that  the. 
may  be  less  cause  of  complaint.  I am  i 
sending  anything  myself,  so  am  not  pleads 
my  own  cause,  but  last  year  there  were  S' 
architectural  drawings  hung, twenty-one  of  wh.' 
were  of  inferior  merit,  forty-eight  were  desip 
which  probably  may  never  be  executed  (< 
being  a design  for  a Christmas  card),  win 
from  seven  men  thirty-five  drawings  w 
accepted,  and  many  meritorious  works  reject 
T.  E.  KnightlBY 


= 05 


2 524  + 1504 
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/ 


= 136  lb. 


Hence,  it  is  proved  that  136  lb.  per  inch  is  a 
safe  maximum  stress  for  cement  concrete  mixed 
4 to  1 as  before  described. 

I may  say  that  some  of  the  slabs  were  loaded 
when  they  were  about  one  month  old. 

I believe  that  much  larger  maximum  stress 
would  be  safe  than  that  of  the  Phcenix  Ware- 
house, but  I would  not  venture  on  much  larger 
slabs  of  that  thickness  and  quality  without 
wider  experience  to  justify  me. 

I would,  therefore,  myself  use  the  before- 
named  formula  in  further  practice,  and  take 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Exeter. — A large  and  important  windown 
seven-lights  has  just  been  filled  with  stait 
glass  in  the  north  transept  of  Exeter  CathecLi 
and  called  the  “Women’s  Window,”  from  r| 
fact  of  its  cost  having  been  defrayed  by  Dev)j 
shire  women  of  all  classes.  The  idea  of  sue- 
window  was  originated  by  the  Archdeacom 
Exeter,  but  the  selection  of  the  subjects  tj 
been  the  work  of  Miss  E.  Marriot,  of  the  Cli 
Exeter ; the  design  has  been  made  by  Hardnl 
& Co.,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  execution  of 
work  has  been  carried  out  conjointly  by  tl 
artists  and  Mr.  F.  Drake,  of  Exeter.  T he  cei 
light  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  others,  r| 
contains  the  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ro 
in  white,  with  three  lamps,  emblematic  of  Fa 
Hope,  and  Charity,  in  the  upper  part;  i 
above  this,  in  a small  trefoil  opening,  form 
part  of  the  same  light,  is  the  lialf-let- 
figure  of  Eve.  The  other  six  lights  ti 
filled  with  full  - length  figures First,: 
Miriam,  with  her  timbrel  in  her  hand,  re 
sentative  of  Poetry,  Art,  and  Accomph 
ments ; second,  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  typics:, 
high  rank  and  intellect;  third,  the  little  nl 
of  Israel,  expressive  of  domestic  service ; fou  > 
Lydia,  the  seller  of  purple,  representative 
trade  and  commerce  ; fifth,  Eunice,  ^ 
Timothy,  Betting  forth  the  special  work 
women,  the  training  of  the  young ; and  sri 
Dorcas  expressing  personal  service  to  Chris 
His  poor.  The  openings  in  the  traceryi 
chiefly  of  grisaille  work,  but  in  the  eight  tre 
of  the  large  circle  are  half-length  figure; 
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liarali  and  Ruth,  intended  to  set  forth  Christ  as 
i!ie  light  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  glory  of  Israel ; 
|jf  Martha  and  Mary  to  show  His  consecration 
if  human  friendship  ; of  Rahab  and  the  woman 
fith  the  alabaster  box,  to  represent  Him  as  the 
Naviour  of  Sinners ; and  of  the  widow  of 
jiarepta  and  the  widow  of  Nain,  to  point  to 
ahrist  as  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  The 
fork  is  described  as  being  of  great  beauty  both 
Hi  colour  and  design.  The  figures  are  by 
Messrs.  Hardman.  The  window  was  opened 
ith  a short  dedicatory  service  on  the  appro- 
bate festival  of  Lady  Day.  It  may  be  men- 
oned  that  this  window,  irrespective  of  the 
ass,  is  one  of  almost  unequalled  beauty  in 
bsign,  and  it  is  said  that  the  late  Sir  Gilbert 
bott  loved  to  dwell  upon  its  charm  whenever 
3 visited  the  cathedral  during  the  work  of 
istoration. 

London. — A large  Bingle-light  stained  glass 
indow  has  just  been  erected  in  Stationers’ 
all,  London.  The  subject  represented  is  a 
jure  of  St.  Cecilia  holding  in  her  hands  the 
nblematical  organ,  with  a background  of  sky 
lieved  by  trees  and  foliage,  while  the  fore- 
•ound  is  also  of  foliage  interspersed  with  bright 
►wers.  The  figure,  which  is  nearly  8 ft.  high, 
surmounted  by  a Classic  canopy,  in  the  centre 
which  are  the  arms  of  the  present  Master  of 
!e  Stationers’  Company,  through  whose  gene- 
jsity  the  window  has  been  placed,  while  at  the 
i 3es  of  the  canopy  are  Cherubs  holding  cords, 

: ; which  is  suspended  a tablet  bearing  the  name 
.1  St.  Cecilia,  the  whole  being  supported  on 
|8borate  pillars  and  surrounded  by  a border, 
me  work  has  been  designed  and  executed  by 
■Basra.  Mayer  & Co. 

I Nettlecombe. — A Munich  stained  glass  window, 
insisting  of  two  lights  with  tracery,  has  just 
' en  erected  at  the  south  end  of  the  Raleigh 
hie  of  Nettlecombe  Church,  near  Taunton.  The 
objects  represented  are,  in  the  one  light, 
i Giving  Bread,”  and,  in  the  other,  “ Teaching 
>;e  Ignorant.”  The  work  has  been  designed 
d carried  out  by  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  of 
tianich  and  London. 
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OUR  BUILDING  STONES.— IV. 

VARIATION  IN  TEMPERATURE. 
jrmiNOTHER  cause  of  the  disintegration  of 
rocks  is  by  considerable  variations  in 
lisa  temperature.  Its  effects  on  building 
nines  used  in  Great  Britain  are  no  doubt 
ry  slight,  but  in  countries  where  there  is  a 
sat  annual  range  of  temperature,  much 
Iifioulty  is  experienced  in  selecting  build- 
nj  materials  from  this  cause.  Even  in  this 
untry  it  is  as  well  to  know  something 
out  it,  for  stones  are  frequently  required 
i : stand  fierce  heat;  whilst  if  the  services  of 
3 student  are  required  in  other  lands,  where 
; general  effects  are  moi-e  appreciable,  it  will 
useful  to  him. 

; Rocks  are  expanded  by  heat  and  contracted 

0 cooling.  Variation  in  temperature  thus 
lses  some  building  stones  to  alternately 

vpand  and  contract,  aud  this  prevents  the 
nts  of  masonry  from  remaining  close  and 
ht.  In  the  United  States,  with  an  annual 
<brmometric  range  of  more  than  90°  Fahr. 
s difficulty  led  to  some  experiments  on  the 
;0nnt  of  expansion  and  contraction  in  different 
ids  of  building  stones.  It  was  found  that  in 
Ji3-grained  granite  the  rate  of  expansion  was 
£0004825  for  every  degree  Fahr.  of  increment 

1 i heat  ; in  white  crystalline  marble  it  was 
''0005668;  and  in  red  sandstone  -000009532, 

about  twice  as  much  as  in  granite.* 

•n  Western  America,  where  the  climate  is 
nark  ably  dry  and  clear,  the  thermometer 
en  gives  a range  of  more  than  80°  in  twenty- 
r hours.  This  great  difference  of  tempera- 
e produces  a strain  so  great  that  it  causes 
ks  to  crack  or  peel  off  in  skins  or  irregular 
ces,  or,  in  some  cases,  it  disintegrates  them 
o sand. 

Jr.  Livingstone  found  in'Africa  (12°  S.  lat., 
E.  long.)  that  surfaces  of  rock  which  during 
day  were  heated  up  to  137°  Fahr.  cooled  so 
idly  by  radiation  at  night  that,  unable  to 
tam  the  strain  of  contraction,  they  split  and 
sw  off  sharp  angular  fragments  from  a few 
ces  to  100  lb.  or  200  lb.  in  weight. f 
according  to  data  obtained  from  Adie 


• Totten,  "Amer.  Jour.  Sei.,”  xxii.,  p.  136. 
Livingstone's  "Zambesi,”  pp.  492-516. 


“ Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Edin.,”  xiii.,  p.  366,  and 
Totten  (before  quoted)  we  are  able  to  estimate 
that  the  expansion  of  ordinary  rocks  ranges 
from  about  2'47  to  9'63  millionths  for  1°  Fahr.* 

“ Any  stone  exposed  to  very  different  degrees 
of  heat  on  its  different  faces  is  liable  to  crack 
from  unequal  expansion  and  contraction  ” 
(Wray,  “On  Stone”). 

The  effect  of  a conflagration  on  some  exceed- 
ingly  durable  building  stones  is  very  disastrous, 
and  especially  on  those  which  were  formed  by 
heat. 

THE  EFFECTS  OF  WIND  ON  STONE. 

Wind  is  both  a destroying  and  a preserving 
agent.  Its  action  as  a destroyer  of  building 
stone  consists  in  blowing  sand  and  dust  against 
the  building,  which  wears  away  the  stone  by 
chipping  particles  of  it  off. 

Wind  also  blows  dust  and  dirt  into  cuttings, 
holes,  and  lines  in  exposed  mouldings,  and  fills 
them  up,  adding  much  to  the  disfiguration  of 
ornamental  buildings. 

A strong  wind  accompanied  by  rain,  by 
blowing  the  rain  hard  against  a building,  causes 
it  to  penetrate  into  the  stone  farther  than  it 
would  otherwise  do,  and  thus  the  chemical  action 
of  rain  and  the  effects  of  frost  on  the  stone  are 
increased. 

The  principal  preservative  action  of  wind  is 
in  its  drying  out  moisture  from  stone,  and  the 
acids,  &c.,  contained  in  the  moisture  have,  there- 
fore, less  time  to  act  on  it. 

This,  together  with  the  action  of  the  sun  in 
preserving  stone,  will  be  further  referred  to 
when  treating  of  the  best  modes  of  placing 
stones  in  building,  in  order  to  make  them  last 
as  long  as  possible. 

BORING  MOLLUSCS,  AND  HOW  TnEY  DESTROY 
STONE. 

The  action  of  molluscs,  which  are  capable  of 
boring  into  stones  used  in  the  construction  of 
piers,  breakwaters,  and  embankments,  is  so  very 
important  that  engineers  have  devised  various 
methods  of  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  evil. 
Myriads  of  these  marine  animals  congregate 
on  the  stone,  and  make  their  holes  so  close 
together  that  they  eventually  weaken  it  by 
removing  its  substance,  thus  leaving  open 
cavities  for  rain  and  sea  water  to  fill  and  pro- 
mote decay.  Portland  Breakwater,  amongst 
other  large  works,  has  been  seriously  damaged 
by  these  molluscs. 

The  principal  actors  are  known  by  the  names 
of  pholas,  lithodomus,  gastrochcena,  and  saxicava. 
The  first  of  these  (pholas)  bores  into  a variety 
of  substances,—  limestone  amongst  them.  The 
pholas-shell  is  rough,  like  a file,  and  sufficiently 
hard  to  abrade  limestone,  and  the  animal  is 
able  to  turn  from  side  to  side,  or  even  quite 
round,  in  the  hole  it  has  made.  The  action  is 
probably  a “ mechanical  ” one,  aided  by  the 
foot  of  the  animal. 

With  respect  to  the  other  three  genera  of 
molluscs  mentioned,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  they  can  possibly  wear  away  the 
8 tone  by  a mechanical  means.  They  bore  only 
into  calcareous  rocks  and  attack  the  hardest 
marble.  The  valves  of  the  animals  cannot 
assist  them  in  making  their  holes,  for,  unlike 
pholas  they  are  smooth,  and,  in  addition,  are 
covered  with  epidermis, — a thin  membrane, — 
neither  does  the  foot  help.  Their  power  of 
moving  is  also  extremely  limited,  the  cells  not 
being  cylindrical,  whilst  saxicava  is  fixed  in  its 
crypt  by  a thread  called  a byssus.  They  have  been 
supposed  to  dissolve  rock  by  chemical  means, 
although  all  attempts  to  detect  the  presence  of 
an  acid  secretion  have  hitherto  failed,  as  might 
be  expected ; for  the  hypothesis  of  an  acid 
solvent  supposes  only  a very  feeble  but  con- 
tinuous action,  such  as  in  nature  always  works 
out  the  greatest  results  in  the  end.f 
The  best  way,  no  doubt,  of  overcoming  the 
destructive  action  of  these  creatures  is  to  build 
the  breakwater  or  pier  of  such  stone,  as  is  too 
hard  for  them  to  bore  into.  Methods  have 
been  adopted  by  casing  the  stone  with  copper 
or  other  similar  metal. 

We  might  remark  that  the  molluscs  men- 
tioned live  only  in  the  sea,  or  between  high  and 
low  water  mark,  so  that  in  selecting  stone  for 
riverside  wharfs,  embankments,  or  piers  of 
bridges  over  rivers,  these  destroying  agents 
need  not  be  taken  into  account. 


* See  also  experiments  by  Pfaff,  “Z.  Dentsch.  Geol 
Ges.,’’  xxiv.,  p.  403,  &c. 

f Woodward’s  “ Manual  of  the  Mollusca  " (1880),  p.  395  • 
also  Hancock,  "Ann.  Nat.  Hist.,”  October,  1848. 


ON  SELECTING  PIECES  OF  STONE  FOR 
EXAMINATION. 

The  precautions  it  is  necessary  to  take  before 
beginning  to  experiment  on  thrusting  stress, 
specific  gravity,  and  microscopic  examination  of 
stone,  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  important. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  do  is  to  select  pieces 
of  stone  for  examination.  When  convenient, 
they  should  be  obtained  in  situ,  or  at  least  in 
the  quarry. 

Very  often  one  quarry  produces  three  or  four 
kinds  of  stone  for  sale.  There  are  generally 
differences  in  the  grain,  compactness,  or  chemical 
composition,  of  each  of  these  kinds,  which 
render  them  useful  for  specific  purposes.  One 
may  be  a better  freestone  than  the  others,  and 
so  is  used  for  exterior  mouldings  and  carved 
work  ; a second,  perhaps,  through  being  softer 
and  not  of  a very  durable  nature,  is  fit  for 
interior  work  only  ; a third,  though  it  is  durable 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  may  not  be 
capable  of  being  raised  in  blocks  large  enough 
for  building  purposes,  and  is  therefore  used  as 
road  metal,  &c. 

It  sometimes  happens,  even  after  great  care 
has  been  exercised  in  selecting  a stone  for  a 
public  building,  that  when  the  stratum  has  been 
singled  out  to  serve  the  purpose,  the  selection 
has  proved  a failure  for  want  of  uniformity  in 
grain  and  quality  as  the  bed  is  worked  into, — 
an  unforeseen  accident. 

The  chemical  composition  and  physioal 
features  of  stones  found  on  the  same  horizon, 
and  in  the  same  quarry,  are  frequently  found  to 
vary  within  certain  limits  ; whilst  occasionally, 
although  these  characters  are  persistent  for 
some  distance,  the  natural  joints  of  the  rock 
eventually  become  so  close  together,  that  the 
stone  is  only  fit  for  rubble-work.  Thus,  we 
see  the  great  importance  of  not  only  specifying 
that  the  stone  shall  come  from  a particular 
stratum,  but  that  the  quarrying  of  the  stone 
should  be  watched,  and  blocks  examined  as  the 
work  progresses. 

Now  and  then  the  particular  stratum,  when 
worked  into,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  thins 
out,  and  the  remainder  of  a large  building 
must  then  be  finished  with  other  stones. 
With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  stone  thus 
becoming  reduced,— there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
in  a great  majority  of  cases,  a careful  geological 
examination  of  the  district  wherein  the  quarry 
is  situated,  would  soon  put  that  matter  at  rest. 
Assuming  that  this  point  is  settled,  let  us  now 
see  how  to  collect  pieces  of  stone  for  indoor 
examination. 

Students  are  strongly  advised  to  go  as  often 
as  convenient  to  some  of  the  large  quarries, 
and  select  their  own  specimens.  They  will  see 
there  how  the  stones  weather,  better  than  in 
any  other  place,  and  get  an  idea  of  the  different 
methods  by  which  the  stones  are  quarried, 
seasoned,  and  shaped.  If  it  is  intended  to  use 
the  stone  for  building  in  a city,  the  additional 
destructive  effects  of  the  smoky  atmosphere  in 
rotting  stone  must  be  taken  into  account,  as 
previously  explained. 

Having  arrived  at  the  quarry,  it  is  easy  to 
find  the  best  bed  used  for  building  purposes, 
and  (1)  going  into  the  heart  of  the  working, 
a piece  of  stone  should  be  knocked  off.  This 
piece  should  be  retained  to  show  the  pre- 
sence and  amount  of  “ quarry  water.”  (2) 
Then  proceed  to  the  place  where  the  stone  is 
being  seasoned,  and  obtain  a specimen  of  the 
seasoned  stone,  but  be  careful  to  make  quite 
sure  that  it  originally  came  from  the  same 
bed  as  the  previous  specimen.  (3)  If  the 
quarry-working  is  in  the  open  air,  go  to  the 
face  of  the  rock,  and  follow  the  same  bed  away 
from  the  present  workings,  and  (if  the  quarry 
has  been  opened  long  enough)  get  a piece  of 
old  weathered  stone.  (4)  If  the  quarry- 
working is  underground,  and  the  particular  bed 
does  not  come  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it 
is  of  very  little  use  to  obtain  a piece  of  stone 
from  the  workings.  A block  which  has  been 
brought  into  the  open  air  for  some  years  should 
be  sought  for.  This  will  be  weathered,  and 
will  answer  our  purpose  quite  well.  When 
chipping  a piece  from  it,  inquire  how  long  it 
has  been  quarried. 

In  securing  these  pieces,  average-looking 
samples  should  always  be  obtained.  The 
tendency  is  to  bring  away  pieces  which  pre- 
sent some  peculiarity,  and  which,  of  course, 
would  not  be  fair  specimens.  Odd  pieces  lying 
about  the  quarry  should  never  be  taken  away, 
but,  in  all  cases,  the  stone  should  be  obtained 
from  the  workings,  or  from  a large  block,  the 
horizon  of  which  when  in  situ  is  certain. 
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It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  each 
specimen  intended  to  be  carried  away  should 
have  a label  affixed  to  it,  on  the  spot  where  it 
was  obtained,  giving  the  name  of  the  quarry, 
bed,  and  stating  whether  it  is  weathered,  un- 
weathered, or  seasoned. 

The  numerous  grave  errors  arising  from  in- 
attention to  little  points  like  these  are  sufficient 
to  warrant  their  strict  observance.  If  the  in- 
formation obtained  respecting  the  stones  is  not 
put  down  at  the  time,  it  is  remarkable  how  soon 
things  become  mixed  up  or  forgotten.  A very 
good  plan  is  to  give  each  stone  a number,  and 
especially  if  a tour  of  different  quarries  is  being 
undertaken.  This  number  should  be  entered  in 
the  note-book,  and  everything  relating  to  the 
stone  it  refers  to  should  follow  after.  Besides 
general  information,  the  note-book  should  also 
contain : — 

1.  A rough  vertical  section  of  the  quarry, 
giving  the  thicknesses  of  the  various  beds. 

2.  The  size  of  the  average,  and  the  largest 
blocks  which  can  be  raised  for  building  purposes. 

3.  The  quantity  of  stone  estimated  as  capable 
of  being  raised  from  the  best  beds. 

4.  The  methods  of  quarrying. 

5.  The  appearance  of  the  stone  in  the  quarry, 
weathered  and  unweathered. 

6.  The  period  which  is  usually  allowed  to 
elapse  between  tbe  time  when  the  stone  is 
quarried  and  before  it  is  thoroughly  seasoned 
and  ready  for  use. 

7.  The  method  of  seasoning. 

It  is  advisable  to  have  samples  of  stone  for 
examination  sent  direct  from  the  quarry,  when 
not  convenient  to  go  thither  to  obtain  them 
personally.  


jtlDOhs. 

Interior  Decoration  : A Practical  Treatise  on 
Surface  Decoration,  with  Notes  on  Colour,  Sten- 
cilling, and  Panel  Painting.  By  Fred.  Miller. 
London  : Wyman  & Sons. 

This  is  a very  useful  treatise  by  a practical 
artist  who  may  be  trusted  as  a teacher  of  what- 
ever is  teachable  in  the  art  of  the  decorator. 
With  patience  every  one  may  become  a draughts- 
man, and  much  judicious  drawing  from  nature 
and  from  the  best  examples  of  decorative  work 
will  give  some  facility  in  design.  But  colour  is 
a gift  and  the  fact  is  admitted  by  the  author, 
who  avows  explicitly  that  no  rules  can  be  given 
for  harmonious  colouring.  The  student  may  be 
told,  indeed,  that  such  and  such  colours  so  mixed 
and  broken  produce  such  and  such  results.  But 
the  proportions  to  be  used  cannot  be  expressed 
by  formulae,  but  depend  on  feeling;  and  this 
quality,  though  it . may  be  cultivated  and  im- 
proved, cannot  be  imparted  to  those  who  are 
destitute  of  it.  “ Where  a room  is  decorated 
in  tones  of  one  colour  it  is  not  a very  difficult 
matter  to  produce  a pleasing  effect.”  But  the 
decorator  should  be  something  more  than  a 
worker  in  monochrome,  though  how  he  shall 
work  and  by  what  means  he  is  to  produce  his 
effects  must  be  left  to  his  own  instinctive  feeling 
of  the  beautiful.  The  writer  discards  the  em- 
ployment of  positive  colour, — holding  that  the 
nearer  a tint  approaches  to  a primary  colour 
the  less  suitable  it  is  to  decorative  requirements. 
He  would  work  almost  entirely  in  secondary 
and  tertiary  tones,  although  the  latter  of  which, 
in  the  oft-expressed  opinion  of  such  colourists 
as  the  late  William  Burges,  are  not  colours  at 
all,  but 11  mud.”  The  author  is,  perhaps,  a little 
too  severe  in  this  regard,  and  scarcely  gives 
enough  weight  to  the  use  of  positive  colour  in 
Oriental  schemes  of  decoration.  It  is  to  the 
careful  adjustment  of  the  quantities  of  pure 
colour  employed  that  the  decorator  should 
address  himself.  That  the  colour  schemes  of  the 
Mediteval  artists  would  be  found  too  crude  for 
modern  practice  may  be  at  once  conceded,  but 
colour  as  positive  and  bright  was  successfully 
used  by  the  Moors,  and  may  be  used  again 
by  those  who  have  the  Moorish  feeling.  11  Pure 
vermilion”  and  “black”  ceilings  (pp.  93  and 
129)  are  daring  experiments,  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  attempted  by  the  tyro. 

The  book  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  the 
8HnSe8f>ons  for  stencilled  ornament  are  all  good, 
and  every  page  supplies  matter  for  profitable 
thought. 


Dictionnaire  des  Marques  et  Monogrammes  des 
Gravcurs.  Par  Geo.  Dcplessis  et  Henri 
Bocchot.  Paris:  Jules  Rouam.  188G. 

This  beautifully  - printed  little  book  gives 
fac-similes  of  the  customary  monograms 


and  other  methods  of  signing  their  names 
on  their  works,  adopted  by  the  principal  en- 
gravers whose  woi’ks  have  obtained  name  and 
fame  in  the  history  of  the  art.  It  does  not  pro- 
fess to  exhaust  the  subject,  by  going  after  rare 
or  out-of-the-way  initials  or  monograms ; it  is 
intended  as  a guide  to  the  amateur  in  recog- 
nising tbe  work  of  the  known  masters  of  the 
art.  Each  monogram  is  accompanied  by  a record 
of  the  date  of  birth  and  death  of  the  engraver 
concerned,  and  the  localities  where  both  are 
known.  The  book  is  arranged  as  a dictionary, 
alphabetically.  Of  the  authors,  M.  Duplessis  is 
curator  of  the  Engraving  Department  in  the 
National  Library  of  France,  and  M.  Bouchot 
the  “ archiviste  ” and  sub-librarian  in  the  same 
department. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

10,940,  Door-knobs.  R.  R.  Parker. 

The  knob  is  secured  to  the  spindle  by  a pin  pass- 
ing through  it.  A fine  adjustment  is  obtained  by 
making  two  series  of  holes  at  right  angles  through 
the  spindle,  and  two  holes  at  right  angles  in  the 
neck  of  the  knob,  one  slightly  in  advance  of  the 
other.  The  pin  is  secured  by  a collar  screwing  on 
the  neck  of  the  knob  or  fitting  loosely  thereon. 

13,918,  Street  Gas  Lamp.  T.  Pickett. 

This  invention  consists  in  making  the  lantern 
triangular,  and  in  fixing  the  sheets  of  glass  by 
sliding  them  in  grooves.  Strips  of  glass  are  placed 
on  each  side  to  receive  the  names  of  streets  or  other 
announcements. 

16,480,  Window-sash  Fastener.  W.  Reynolds. 
The  stem  of  the  fastener,  which  is  fixed  on  the 
stile  of  the  bottom  sash,  has  ratchet  teeth,  which 
enter  a box  on  the  opposite  sash.  This  contains  a 
lever,  which  engages  with  a rack  securing  the 
window  in  a closed  position,  or  preventing  any 
further  opening  if  the  window  be  partially  open 
for  ventilation.  The  back  plate  of  the  box  presses 
on  the  curved  portion  of  the  stem,  and  draws  the 
sashes  together  when  closed.  A projection  which 
is  cast  on  the  fastener  near  the  box  prevents  the 
iusertion  of  a knife  or  other  instrument  so  as  to 
tamper  with  the  fastening. 

16,574,  Indicating  Door-bolt.  A.  A.  King. 

The  bolt  moves  an  arm  carrying  a disc.  A spring 
prevents  the  bolt  from  being  partially  shot,  the  knob 
is  mounted  on  a collar  turning  freely  on  the  bolt  to 
allow  the  knob  to  be  turned  down  in  the  slot  in  the 
bolt  case.  The  word  “ engaged,”  or  other  indi- 
cating word,  is  marked  on  the  disc,  and  is  exposed 
when  the  bolt  is  shot,  or  the  disc  is  plain  and  covers 
or  uncovers  a word  on  the  door  according  as  the  bolt 
is  unfastened  or  fastened. 

16,817,  Fanlights  and  Skylights.  R.  Adams. 
Relates  to  a method  of  opening  fanlights  by 
means  of  a notched  link  or  lever  at  the  side  of  tbe 
window  or  fanlight  frame.  Several  alternative 
methods  are  incorporated  in  the  specification,  and 
to  prevent  slamming  a door,  check  may  be  used  in 
combination  with  any  form  of  the  apparatus. 

16.893,  Furnace  Bricks  and  Linings,  and 
Concrete  Walls.  J.  Gillespie. 

These  bricks,  or  their  outer  faces  only,  are  of  fire- 
clay, and  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a hold  for  a 
ganister  or  other  silicious  lining,  they  are  formed 
with  projecting  pins  or  ridges,  which  may  be  either 
in  the  solid  with  the  brick,  or  made  separately,  and 
afterwards  inserted,  or  holes  may  be  employed  with 
a similar  object.  They  are  specially  applicable  to 
the  building  of  concrete  walls. 

16.894,  Garden  Training  Walls.  J.  Gillespie. 
Special  bricks  are  employed  for  building  these 

walls.  The  body  of  the  bricks  is  made  of  common 
red  or  dark  clay.  To  the  exposed  side  or  end  of  the 
brick  is  dovetailed  or  cemented  a block  or  tile  of  a 
superior  clay.  This  block  may  be  so  glazed  and 
coloured  as  to  reflect  the  light  most  beneficial  to 
vegetation.  Recesses  are  moulded  (with  or  without 
projecting  pieces)  in  the  brick  to  facilitate  the 
training  of  trees,  flowers,  and  wall  plants  by  tying 
up. 

16,630,  Stone-working  Machines.  F.  Trier. 
This  machine  for  dressing  stone  acts  in  a manner 
analogous  to  that  of  a planer,  by  dressing  the  stone 
with  cutters  which  travel  backwards  and  forwards, 
over  the  surface.  The  cutters  are  disc-shaped,  and 
act  alternately  on  the  stone. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

March  19. — 3,874,  T.  Ford,  Hydraulic  differential 
power  Lift. — 3.881,  W.  Hill,  Alarms  for  Windows, 
Doors,  and  Shutters.  — 3,903,  G.  Knight,  Step 
Ladders. — 3,909,  H.  Peters,  Portland  Cement. 

March  20. — 3,928,  A.  Huxley  and  Others,  Syphon 
Flushing  Cisterns.— 3,941,  W.  Macvitie,  Attaching 
Door  Knobs  and  Handles  to  Spindles. — 3,944,  T. 
Humpage  and  E.  Shaw,  Improved  Screw. — 3,948, 
H.  Ahrbecker  and  N.  Grew,  Water-meters. — 3,949, 
F.  Ilumpherson,  Forming  Sockets  on  Lead  Pipes.-  - 
3,953,  C.  Jones  and  F.  Haseldine,  Portable  Book- 


case.— 3,961,  S.  Frankenberg,  Cement  for  Lay- 
Mosaic  Work,  &c. 

March  22. — 4,000,  Joints  and  Connexions  i 
Pipes. — 4,001,  R.  Hall,  Urinals.— 4,005,  C.  Mil 
ford,  Guards  for  Circular  Saws. 

March  23.-4,031,  T.  Shipman,  Heating  Bui 
ings,  &c.,  by  Hot  Water. — 4,035,  E.  Wharingti 
Sanitary  Pan.— 4,039,  T.  Pessel  and  H.  Mi) 
Chimney-cowl. — 4,059,  A.  Henderson,  Automatic!: 
Flushing  Closet-pans. — 4,065,  S.  Gerish,  Sprj 
Hinges. 

March  24. — 4,091,  C.  Greenfield,  Trap  for  Drair 

— 4,101,  S.  Bamford,  Chimney-tops. — 4,110,  > 
Abbott,  Opening  aud  Closing  Main  Valves  in  Wa' 
closets.  — 4,123, W.  Sissons,  Fastenings  for  Fall-pi| 
Rain-water  Pipes,  kc. — 4,128,  T.  Gardener,  Faste 
for  Window-sashes,  kc. — 4,153,  T.  and  J.  H. 
Flushing  Apparatus  for  Water-closets,  Urinals,  s 

— 4,160,  J.  Osmond,  Holding  Doors  or  Casern 
Windows  partly  open. 

March  25.-4,164,  D.  Brecknill  and  T.  Malli 
Soldering  Iron.— 4,192,  R.  Hope,  Folding  Porta- 
Table. — 4,218,  H.  Minns,  Ornamental  Boards,  &t. 
4,224,  A.  Ryles,  Ornamenting  Panels,  Tiles,  &tJ 
4,229,  M.  Ismay,  Double  Swing  Doors. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
15,436,  R.  Oates  and  J.  Green,  Gullies  and  Trf 

— 2,240,  F.  Winser,  Water- waste  Preventer. — 2,E 
C.  Groombridge  and  J.  Rickman,  Door  Chair 
2,419,  J.  Hicken,  Fixing  Door  Handles  to  Spindle' 
2,427,  W.  Sanderson,  Door  Lock  and  Latch  Fu 
ture. — 2,497,  S.  Fisher,  Wall  or  Ceiling  Covering: 
2,5S8,  G.  Priestley,  Window  Fasteners. — 2 ,C 

S.  Pardoe  and  J.  Biggs,  Sash  Fastener. — 2,687/ 
Sanderson,  Cupboard  and  Door  Catches, — 2,: 

T.  Panaric,  Overflow  Pipe  for  Syphonic  Cisterm 
2,841,  A.  Pilling,  Self-closing  Doors. — 2,846,1 
Baird,  Window  Frames  and  Sashes. — 2,861/ 
Panario,  Water-waste  Preventer. — 2,872,  R.  Thoi 
and  P.  Castle-Smith,  Window  Fastenings.— 2, 
W.  Ross,  Water-waste  Preventer. — 2,235,5 
Farley,  Flushing  Cisterns.— 2,326,  R.  Rae,  Wfi1 
closets.— 2,531,  W.  Egglestone,  Water-closet 
2,730,  S.  Kershaw,  Coupling  for  Pipe  Join! 
2,742,  H.  Coleclougb,  Frost-resisting  Tap. — 2, 
W.  Martin,  Window-sash  Fastener,  &c.— 2,949 
Sowden  and  W.  Cowan,  HingeB.  — 2,967,1 
Hicks  and  C.  Tight,  Levels. — 3,003,  J.  Flete 
Ventilating  Covers  for  Sewers. — 3,012,  W.  . 
Balancing  Window  Sashes. — 3,139,  F.  Hammt 
Hinge. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 
Open  to  oppotitionfor  two  monthi. 

6,441,  C.  Foster,  Paving  of  Streets,  &c.— 7 
A.  Patrick,  Glazed  Bricks,  Sewage-pipes,  & 
7,191,  J.  and  A.  Clarke,  Box  Flues  and  False  R 
for  Fire  Grates.— 7,239,  H.  Allan,  Securing  ; 
and  other  Pipes.— 7,311,  G.  Garrard,  Pressing  1 
— 7,330,  R.  Hunter  and  J.  Turnbull,  Kit' 
Ranges.— 1,787,  W.  Lake,  Screw-threaded 
kc. — 2,257,  L.  Nash,  Water  Meters. — 2,489: 
Openshaw,  Fastening  Rain-water  and  other  P 
—2,491,  J.  Simpson,  Gullies.— 2,659,  C.  Spacb 
Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement. — 2,755,  J.  an 
Duckett,  Cisterns  for  Flushing  Water-closets: 
Urinals. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY,  i 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Mabch  18. 

By  Thcbgood  & Mabtin. 

Croydon,  Arundel-roud — A Plot  of  Freehold  Land... 

38,  Gloncester-road,  “Hope  Cottage,"  freehold..,  , 
South  Wimbledon — 2 to  8 even,  8outh-road,  free-  i 

hold 

Mabch  22. 

By  J.  Bbown. 

Old  Ford— 119,  Grove-road.  68  years,  grout.d-rent 

21. 1 0s ■ ■■••■{• 

Mile  F.nd— 2 to  6 even.  Peacock-place,  freehold , 

Chelsea— 46,  Upper  Manor-street,  1 6 years,  ground-  i 

rent  

By  Ha buan  Bkos. 

Canonbury— 6 and  6,  Alwyne-square,  -19  years, 

ground-rent  20/ 

By  Reynolds  & Eason. 

Shoreditch— 29  and  31,  Mead-street,  freehold 

Haggerston—  29.  Dove-row,  freehold  

Kingsland— 72,  Kingsbury-road,  freehold  ; 

By  C.  & H.  White. 

Pimlico— An  Improved  Rental  of  47 1.  a year,  term 

39  years  

Eaton-square— 12,  Caroline-street,  36  years,  ground- 

rent  5 1 

Pimlico-road — “ The  Duke  of  Cambridge’  beer- 
house, teim  8 years •••••-- 

Camberwell- 8,  Cleveland  -treet,  and  1 and2,Cleve- 

land-cottages,  freehold  

9 and  10,  Cleveland  street,  freehold  

96  and  97,  Wyndbam-road,  freehold -f*£ 

By  Wood  & Spink. 

Hacknev,  Orchard-place — The  Lease,  Goodwill,  and 
Plant  of  the  “ Albert  Works,”  term  17  years... 
By  A.  J.  Bbomiexy. 

Stepney— Ground-rent  of  12/.  a year,  reversion  in 

45  years  

108,  110,  and  112,  Ben  JonBon-road,  freehold 

128,  Carr-atreet,  freehold •••■•*■ 

By  Dowsett  & Wood. 

Whit echapel—  21  to’37  odd,  Chicksand-street,  23  to 
33  odd,  Casson-street,  44  to  68  even,  Henage- 
street,  22  to  34  even,  Spelman-street.  and  1 to 
13,  Jobn-eourt,  freehold,  area  18,630  ft.  ...•••••■ 
Peckbam,  Cumbridge-placo— Ground-rent  of  181., 

reversion  in  67  years  

Ground-rent  of  61.,  reversion  in  63  years 

Ground-rent  of  11/.,  reversion  in  63  years... — 
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I By  Fairbairn,  Roberts,  & Co. 

lobe  Newington  — 3,  Gordon-road,  74  years, 

ground-rent  4Z.  6s £300 

By  Debbnham,  Tewson,  & Co. 
lampsfead— 7,  9.  and  II,  Rudall-street,  freehold...  1,940 


. 119,  Seven  8isters-road,  freehold  1,760 

DUth  Kensington — 129,  Gloucester-road,  33  years, 

ground-rent  9 Z. 12s . 1 700 

belsea— 97,  King's-road,  “The  Old  Black  Dog,”  ’ 

21  years,  ground-reBt  6Z.  8s. 
orongh— 30,  31,  and 
ground-rent  11Z. 


„ £°cie/y  ?f  Chemical  Industry.  — Professor  Unwin 
1 he  Principles  and  Methods  of  Testing  Cementing 
Materials.”  8 p.m  (Special  meeting,  in  Technical  Insti- 
tute, .fcxhibition-rond,  Kensington.) 

Victoria  Institute. — 8 p.m. 

Inventors'  Institute.— 8 p.m. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.— Presents- 
tion  of  Annual  Report,  and  Election  of  Officers. 


JWood-street- 

I years 

r 


Trinity-square,  9 years, 
•street, 

profit  rental  of  230Z.,’ term  12 

Wood — 20,  Marlborough-road,  61  years 
in;  • j 1 


inchley-place,  32  years,  ground-rent  51 *350 

March  23. 

[ By  Oetzmann  & Co. 

.jittenhnm  Court-road— 14,  Stephen-street,  11  years, 

I ground-rent  10 Z 210 

limpstead-road— 60,  Harrington-street,  40  years, 

3 ground-rent  4Z.  4s 

[13,  Edward-street,  38  years,  ground-rent  6Z 

26,  Harrington-street,  38  years,  ground -rent 

.1  6Z.  6s 

146,  Hampstead-road,  66  years,  ground-rent  5Z....  1,400 
March  24 

By  Hookkr  & Webb. 

•uth  Croydon,  Barham-road— “ Ingoldsby  Tilla  ’ 

I freehold  62o 

By  Robson  & Perrin. 

plar-  6,  Rigdon-street,  freehold 235 

fedonian-road— 31a,  Stock  Orchard-crescent,  66 

years,  ground-rent  7Z 450 

illoway — 46  and  50,  Tollington-rcad,  62  years 

ground-rent  12Z  12s 830 

|)3,  Grove-road,  77  years,  ground-rent  7Z 340 

i to  4,  Bryett-road,  62  years,  ground-rent  24Z.  ...  1,175 
I By  Bliss  & Sons. 

I George’s  East— 8,  William-street,  30  years, 

ground-rent  12Z 80 

imercial-road — 15  and  48,  Jane-street,  15  years’ 

ground-rent  4Z.  16s 200 

I aDd  42,  Jane. street,  15  years,  ground-rent 

4Z.  15s 235 

tatford— 1 to  6,  Great  Eastern-road,  freehold 1,800 

fBy  J.  L.  Dale. 
hnal  Green — 56,  Totty-street,  46  years,  ground- 

rent  3Z 260 

I By  J.  Baker  & Wilkinson. 

laldstone,  near  Harrow— Two  Plots  of  Freehold 

I Land . gg 

March  26. 

[ By  GLAsrF.R  & Sons. 

imhledon— Enclosures  of  Fieehold  Land,  68a.  Ir. 

< 16p io  nnn 

Enclosures  of  Freehold  Land,  16a.  Or.  9p. 

By  T.  R.  Ransom. 

fgton — 66,  Gibson-square,  42  years,  ground-rent 

I By  Hards  & Jenkinson. 

icon,  Essex— Two  Plots  of  Freehold  Land  185 

I By  PROTnEROE  & Morris. 

ptford— 1 to  6,  Chatsworth-cottages,  870  years 
I)  ground-rent  16Z.  3s. 

7,  13,  and  li 
t rent  12Z.  6s.  .. 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Kton  5,  Loughborough  Park,  36  years,  ground- 

i rent  5 Z 

Htbourne  Park  Mews- 

i of,  term  16  years  

jaberwoll— 28,  Westmoreland-road,  63  years' 

nground-rent  6Z.  5s \ 800 

,to  6,  Red  Lion-row,  6t  years,  ground-rent  13Z....  740 

10,  and  15,  Red  Lion-mews,  61  years,  ground- 

rent  8/ 435 

J,  Boyson-rond,  64  years,  ground-rent  51 635 

dham— 16,  Talfourd-road,  76  years,  ground-rent 

470 

iKent-road— 93,  95,  and  97,  Ormside-street,  67 

Tears,  ground-rent  71. 10s 375 

March  26. 

By  White  & Sons. 

-ong— 24  and  25,  Howard-road,  freehold  5C0 

By  R.  Reid. 

iion-square — 155,  Oower-street,  21  years,  ground- 

rent  16Z.  16s ; ’ 630 

:hnm  Rye  — Freehold  Residence,  “ Helena 

Ivilla,”  and  3a.  Or.  16p 4 350 

By  Humbert,  Son,  & Flint. 

nDial9— 19,  Queen-street,  freehold  600 

ibourne,  Herts  — The  Freehold  Residence 

- Wormley  Lodge,”  and  a Plot  of  Land  2,750 

By  J.  Baker  & Wilkinson. 
pway — 33  and  34,  St.  John’s-villas,  88  years 

iground-rent  61.  10s ’ lj045 

By  CoorEH  & Goulding. 
ilebone— 12,  Clay-street,  4 years,  ground-rent 

*3 Rfi 

lohn’s  Wood— 33,  Capland- 
vround-rent  4Z 


.1  Report,  and  Election  of  Officers. 

Tuesday,  April  6. 

„ Civil  Engineers. — Dr.  1 A-.  A.  lnui. 

jis°"  ' *8  &nf r Pllrifica,ion  : its  Biological  and  Chemical 

Society  of  Biblical  Archwology .— Papers  by  Mr.  LePagt 
Renouf  and  Dr.  Louis  Amant.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  Apbil  7. 

Carpenters'  HaU,  London  IFaZZ.-Mr.  Banister  Fletcher, 
8 m°n'  *nl^ueDCe  °I  Architecture  upon  Carpentry, 

Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  J.  S.  Hodson  on  “The  Prepara- 
tmn  of  Drawings  for  Photographic  Reproduction.”  8 p. 

British  Archeological  Association.— ( 1)  The  Rev.  J.  j. 
UaLiell  on  “ A Prehistoric  Enclosure  on  Langley  Burrell 
Common.”  (2)  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan  on  “ The  Roman 
Monument  at  Pier’s  Bridge,  Durham.’’  8 p.m. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers'  Society.— Mr.  A.  Ivor 
bmith  on  “The  Working  and  Interlocking  of  Railway 
Signals,  Ac.,  by  Electricity.  7 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works'  Institution.— 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8 30  p.m. 

Thubsday,  April  8. 

Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers  and  Electricians.- Con- 
tinued  diseussion  on  Mr.  Alexander  Bernstein’s  paper  on 

Electric  Lighting  by  means  of  Low  Resistance  Glow 
Lamps.’  8 p m. 

Society  of  Arts.— Mr.  James  Boyd  on  “ Asbestos  and 
its  Applications.”  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.—  8'30  p.m. 

St.  Baul’s  Ecclesiological  Society.— 7’3)  p.m, 

Friday,  April  9. 

Architectural  Association—  Mr.  C 
“ Ind.  or  Architecture.’’  7-30  p.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  .—Mr.  Gilbert  M.  Huntc 
~n,  ‘ Locomotive  Engine  and  Carriage  Sheds  as  used  on  the 
Caledonian  Railway.  ’ 7'30p.m. 

Saturday,  April  10. 

Architectural  Association  —Visit  to  the  Constitutional 
Club,  Aorthumberland-avenue.  Members  to  assemble  at 
3 p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  Oliver  Lod»e  on  “ Fuel 
and  Smoke. ’’  I.  3p. 

item 

Society  of  Arts.— Professor  George  Forbes,  M A 

Electricity.”  II.  3 p.m. 


R.  Redgrave 


, Chatsworth-cottages,  ground- 


. 1 and  2,  the  Lease 


glisccdaaea. 


•eet,  35  years, 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  Apbil  3. 

\ociation  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors. — Dr.  Alfred 
inter  on  “ rfani'ary  Legislation.”  6 pm. 
lety  of  Arts  (Special  Lectures). — Professor  George 
;s  on  “Electricity.”  3 p.m. 

•nbiirgh  Architectural  Association.- Visit  to  the  Edin- 
1 Museum  of  Science  and  Art.  2.30  p.m. 

Monday,  April  6. 

'“Z  of  British  Architects. — Special  General 

mg  oi  Members,  to  consider  Amended  Draft  of  Pro- 
! Charter.  7 (seven)  p.m. 

Mty  of  Arts  (Cantor  Lectures).- Mr.  Alan  S.  Cole  on 
Arts  of  Tapestry- making  and  Embroidery.”  I. 

-fnf  Engineers.— Nr.  Arthur  Rigg  on  “ Obscure 
s^of  Reciprocation  in  High  Speed  Steam  Engines.” 


"ks  of  Works’  Associatit 

'rn  Restaurant.  7 p. 


•on.— Third  Annual  Dinner, 


The  Parkes  Museum.  — The  following 
lectures  and  demonstrations  for  the  instruction 
of  sanitary  inspectors,  have  been  arranged  for 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  at  eight  p.m. 
ADril  3rd  (1),  introductory  lecture, — “ General 
History,  Principles,  and  Methods  of  Hygiene,” 
by  Mr.  George  Wilson,  M.  A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S.e!  ; 
April  7tb  (2),  “Ventilation,  Measurement  of 
Cubic  Space,  &c.,”  by  Prof.  F.  de  Chaumont, 
M.D.,  F.R.S. ; April  10th  (3),  “ Water  Supply, 
Drinking  Water,  Pollution  of  Water,”  by  Prof. 
W.  H.  Corfield,  M.A.,  M.D. ; April  14th  (4)’ 
“Drainage,  Construction,”  by  Prof.  H.  Robin- 
son, M.Inst.C.E.  ; April  17th  (5),  “Sanitary 
Appliances,”  by  Mr.  W.  Eassie,  C.E.,  F.L.S., 
F.G.S.;  May  1st  (6),  Scavenging  and  Disposal 
of  Refuse,”  by  Mr.  H.  Percy  Boulnois, 
M.Inst.C.E.  ; May  5th  (7),  “ Food  (good  and 
bad),  Milk,  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act”  by 
Mr.  C.  E.  Cassal,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C.;  May  8th  (8)’  “In- 
fectious Diseases  and  Methods  of  Disinfection  ” 
by  Mr.  Shirley  F.  Murphy,  M.R.C.S.  ; May  12th 
(9),  “ General  Powers  and  Duties  of  Inspectors 
of  Nuisances,— Method  of  Inspection,”  by  Mr. 
J.  F.  J.  Sykes,  B. Sc.,  M.R.C.S. ; May  15th  (10), 
“Nature  of  Nuisances,  including  Nuisances  the 
Abatement  of  which  is  difficult,”  Mr.  J.  F.  J 
Sykes,  B.Sc.,  M.R.C.S.;  May  19th  (11)’  Sani- 
tary Law, — General  Enactments,  Public  Health 
Act,  1875,  Model  By-laws,”  by  Mr.  A.  Wynter 
Blyth,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A. ; May  22nd  (12) 
“Metropolitan  Acts,  By-laws  of  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,”  by  Mr.  A.  Wynter  Blyth, 
M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A.  A nominal  feo  only  of  5s! 
for  the  course  will  be  charged  to  cover 
expenses. 

The  Banner  Sanitation  Company.  — 

Messrs.  Banner,  Bros.,  & Co.,  sanitary  engi- 
neers, have  removed  from  Billiter-street  to 
Wessex  House,  Northumberland-avenue,  oppo- 
site the  entrance  to  the  Hotel  Metropole,  where 
they  will  carry  on  business  in  future  under  the 
title  of  the  “Banner  Sanitation  Company,”  and 
where  they  have  arranged  a permanent  exhi- 
bition of  models,  illustrative  of  their  system 
and  of  domestic  appliances,  more  especially 
applicable  to  drainage,  ventilation,  heating 
lighting,  water-supply,  and  electric  fittings. 

Building  Trades’  Exhibition.— The  annual 
Building  Trades’  Exhibition  in  the  Agricultural 


Provident  Institution  of  Builders’ 
Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works.— On  Satur- 
day last  the  members  of  this  Institution  paid  a 
visit,  on  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  Rashleigh, 
clerk  of  works,  to  the  new  museum  and  class- 
room now  in  course  of  bnilding  from  the 
drawings  of  Mr.  Basil  Champneys  at  Harrow 
Schools.  The  members  assembled  at  Baker- 
street  Station,  and  took  the  train  to  Harrow, 
and  on  the  road  to  the  schools  paid  a visit 
to  Harrow  Church.  At  the  new  museum, 
Mr.  Rashleigh,  and  Mr.  Winn,  foreman  for  the 
contractor  (Mr.  Foster,  builder,  of  Bedford), 
acted  as  guides,  explaining  the  details  of  con- 
struction. The  members,  who  were  greatly 
gratified  by  seeing  such  good  work,  next  paid  a 
visit  to  the  Speech-room,  and  afterwards  to  the 
chapel,  erected  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  They  then 
returned  to  the  new  museum,  where  Mr.  Rash- 
leigh had  kindly  provided  a cold  collation.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Duffy,  the  patentee  of  the  solid 
deal  flooring  which  is  being  used  at  the  new 
buildings,  explained  his  system  of  flooring, 
which  has  already  been  described  in  the  Builder, 
claiming  for  it  great  advantages  resulting 
from  the  dowelling  of  the  blocks,  thereby 
making  a most  rigid  floor.  Several  of  the 
members  spoke  of  the  practical  value  of  such 
visits  as  this,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  other 
of  their  members  who  might  be  in  charge  of 
important  works  would  copy  the  example  set 
by  Mi-.  Rashleigh,  and  that  the  Institution 
would  have  many  excursions  of  a similar 
nature. 

The  Proposed  Simplon  Tunnel.— The 

principal  project  for  a railway  tunnel  through 
the  Simplon  by  which  it  is  intended  to  provide 
a shorter  and  quicker  route  for  the  Eastern  and 
Northern  parts  of  France,  and  Western  Switzer- 
land, to  Italy,  has  been  for  some  time  past 
under  consideration  of  the  Swiss  Federal 
Conncil.  Its  leading  feature  is  a tunnel 
through  the  base  of  Mount  Simplon.  The 
cutting  would  he  of  the  length  of  19,900 
metres,  or  about  twelve  and  a half  English 
miles,  thus  making  it  the  longest  tunnel  in  the 
world.  The  expense  of  such  an  undertaking- 
would,  of  course,  be  prodigious,  and  this  fact 
has  suggested  a rival  scheme,  which  was 
recently  submitted  to  the  Swiss  Council. 
According  to  the  latter  project  a tunnel  is  to 
be  carried  through  the  mountain  at  a height  of 
more  than  5,000  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  and  its 
length  wonkl  only  be  4,800  metres,  or  about 
three  English  miles.  The  approaches  both  on 
the  northern  and  southern  sine  of  the  tunnel 
would  be  by  a line  having  a gradient  of  one  in- 
ten,  which  it  is  proposed  to  work  by  a toothed 
wheel  locomotive,  capable  of  performing  a traffic 
of  1,200  tons  a day,  whereas,  according  to  the 
best  estimates,  the  average  would  not  be  more- 
than  740  tons.  The  rate  of  speed  upon  the 
approaches  and  through  the  tunnel  is  calcu- 
lated at  fourteen  kilometres  an  hour  for  pas- 
senger trains,  and  ten  kilometres  for  goods 
trains,  so  that  the  length  of  the  journey  for 
this  part  of  the  line  would  be  one  and  a quarter 
and  two  hours  respectively.  The  number  of 
trains  passing  daily  in  both  directions  would  be- 
sixteen,  and  the  total  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
latter  and  less  ambitious  scheme  is  estimated  at 
not  more  than  14,000,000  francs,  or  1,600,000L 
sterling. 

The  Preservation  of  Iron  Structures. — 

Mr.  B.  Baker,  writing  to  Engineering,  says : — 

“ Any  facts  connected  with  the  preservation  of 
iron  structures  are  of  the  highest  interest  to 
engineers.  I may  mention,  therefore,  that  in 
recently  testing  the  old  links  of  the  Hammer- 
smith  Bridge,  which  will  be  utilised  in  erecting 
the  Forth  Bridge,  I was  much  struck  with 
the  perfect  state  of  the  iron.  Under  direct 
tensile  or  cold  bending  stresses  the  paint  scaled 
off  in  large  elastic  flakes,  and  the  surfaces  of 
the  bars  were  as  clean  and  as  blue  as  in  fresh 
rolled  iron.  In  none  of  the  links  tested  by  me 
was  there  any  trace  of  oxidisation  under  the 
paint,  although  the  chains  of  a Buspension- 
bridge,  with  the  deep  narrow  spaces  between 
the  links,  are  by  no  means  the  easiest 
to  cover.  I was  the  more  impressed  with 
this  result  as  in  several  of  the  more 
recent  bridges  across  the  Thames  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  nearly  an  inch  of  rust  has 
accumulated  between  the  links.  To  what  is 
this  difference  due  ? The  Hammersmith  Bridge 
was  built  sixty  years  ago.  Can  any  specialist- 
say  what  was  the  probable  mode  of  preparing 
the  paint  then  used  ? According  to  my  experi- 
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The  Value  of  Building1  Land  at  Wimble- 
don. — Last  week  a large  portion  of  the 
Wimbledon  Park  Estate,  through  which  the 
Wimbledon  and  West  Metropolitan  Kailway, 
which  is  about  to  be  constructed,  will  pass,  was 
brought  into  the  auction  market  at  the  instance 
of  the  mortgagees,  on  behalf  of  whom  Messrs. 
Glaisher  & Sons  offered  for  sale  73  acres.  The 
particulars  stated  that  the  property  already 
possessed  upwards  of  7,000  ft.  of  frontages,  in 
addition  to  which  new  roads  could  be  formed  to 
the  extent  of  9,000  ft.,  giving  building  frontages 
of  about  16,000  ft.  The  property  was  submitted 
in  two  lots,  the  first  lot  offered  consisting  of 
58  acres,  which  was  sold  for  19,6001.,  being  at 
the  rate  of  about  3401.  per  acre.  It  transpired 
that  the  purchase  had  been  effected  by  a syndi- 
cate, with  the  view  of  immediately  developing 
the  estate  for  building  purposes  simultaneously 
with  the  construction  of  the  railway  now  about 
to  be  commenced,  and  which  includes  the 
erection  of  a bridge  across  the  Thames  from 
the  Fulham  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  District 
Railway  to  Putney.  The  second  lot  submitted, 
immediately  to  the  west,  and  containing  15 acres, 
was  put  up  at  9,0001.,  and  no  advance  having 
been  made  upon  that  since  it  was  withdrawn, 
the  auctioneer  observing  that  its  peculiar  situa- 
tion rendered  it  still  more  valuable  for  building 
purposes  than  the  lot  just  sold.  Subsequently, 
however,  the  vendors  agreed  to  sell  it  for  9,0001., 
and  it  was  disposed  of  for  that  sum  by  private 
contract,  the  purchasers  of  the  first  lot  being 
also  the  buyers,  at  the  rate  of  6001.  an  acre. 

Good  Flat  Roofs.  — For  town  buildings, 
flat  roofs  have  many  advantages,  but  when 
used  they  should  be  thoroughly  well  con- 
structed. Two  of  the  best  roofs  of  this  kind 
which  we  have  seen  for  some  time  are  the  one 
at  the  new  City  police  station  in  Cloak-lane, 
Cannon-street,  and  that  of  the  new  stores  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Auxiliary  Supply  Associa- 
tion in  Francis-street,  Westminster.  The  roof 
of  the  former  building  will  afford  a pleasant 
promenade  for  the  many  men  who  will  be 
quartered  in  the  building.  It  has  a superficial 
area  of  about  2,600  feet,  and  consists  of  a layer, 
one  inch  in  thickness,  of  the  finest  Pyrimout 
Seyssel  asphalte,  laid  cn  concrete  carried  by 
iron  joists,  there  being  *kirtings  of  the  same 
material  all  round  the  parapets,  chimneys,  &c. 
The  work  has  been  excellently  done,  and  to 
impart  a pleasing  appearance  to  the  surface  as 
well  as  to  afford  a good  foothold,  a thin  layer 
of  very  fine  and  clean  pebbles  from  the  sea- 
shore is  applied  while  the  asphalte  is  hot.  The 
roof  at  Westminster  is  cf  the  same  character, 
and  has  a superficies  of  about  12,000  square 
feet.  The  roofs  at  both  these  buildings  have 
been  laid  by  Claridge’s  Patent  Asphalte 
Company,  who  have  long  been  favourably 
known  for  the  excellence  of  their  work  and 
material. 

Lloyds’  Rooms.  — Messrs.  A.  Smith  & 
Stevens  have  recently  connected  their  hydraulic 
balance  lift  at  Lloyd’s  Rooms,  Royal  Exchange, 
with  the  Hydraulic  Power  Company’s  mains. 
This  lift  is  now  making  about  forty  journeys 
per  hour,  and  is  probably  carrying  more  pas- 
sengers than  any  other  lift  in  London,  the 
estimated  number  being  over  1,000  per  day. 

A Correction.— The  Campbell  Tile  Co., 
of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  write  to  say  that  the 
floor  tiles  in  Cauldon  Church,  mentioned  on 
page  490,  under  the  head  of  “ Church  Building 
News,”  were  supplied  by  them  and  not  by 
Messrs.  Minton. 

Technical  Education  in  New  South 
Wales.  For  the  benefit  of  artisans  engaged 
in  the  building  trades,  classes  have  been  estab- 
lished in  decoration,  plumbing,  bricklaying, 
wood-carving,  carpentry,  aud  joinery;  and  fn 
many  of  those  classes  the  syllabus  of  instruc- 
tion is  identical  with  that  in  use  at  the 
Finsbury  Technical  College.  Recently,  the 
Council  of  the  City  Guilds  Institute  have 
received  an  application  to  extend  their  techno- 
logical examinations  to  the  Colony,  and  to 
award  certificates  and  prizes  on  the  results. 
This  application  is  at  present  under  the  con- 
sideration of  a Committee  of  the  Institute.— 
Nature. 

The  late  Mr.  Alfred  Burges.— In  the 

obituary  notice  of  this  gentleman  in  our  last, 
for  “ T.  Deane”  read  T.  Drane. 

Obituary.  — Mr.  J.  H.  Read,  managing 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  John  & Henry 
Cocks,  builders,  decorators,  &c.,  of  Grove-road 
Mile-end,  died  a few  days  ago,  aged  34.  During 
the  recent  severe  weather  he  was  attacked  with 
acute  bronchitis,  about  a week  prior  to  his  death. 


The  Department  of  Public  Works  in 
Japan  having  recently  been  abolished  as  a 
separate  office  of  State,  much  interest  is  felt, 
especially  by  scientific  Europeans  in  the 
Japanese  service,  as  to  the  future  fate  of  the 
Imperial  College  of  Engineering,  which,  since 
its  establishment,  has  been  under  the  control 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Works.  It  has  been 
attached  now  to  the  Education  Department,  but 
t is  uncertain  whether  it  will  remain  a separate 
college,  or  will  be  incorporated  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tokio.  In  tbe  latter  case  a consider- 
able re-ad  justment  of  the  staff  would  take 
place,  as  the  University  has  already  professors 
of  most  of  the  subjects  taught  at  the 
Engineering  College,  and  a number  of  holders 
of  Chairs  of  scientific  subjects  would  be  re- 
dundant. Commenting  on  this  subject,  the 
Japayi  Mail  says  that  graduates  of  the  College 
are  found  doing  useful  work  in  every  part  of 
the  empire,  and  so  high  is  the  esteem  in  which 
they  are  held  that  to  have  been  educated  there 
is  a certain  passport  to  employment.  It  pos- 
sesses the  handsomest  buildings  and  the  most 
perfectly  equipped  .laboratories  and  museums 
of  any  educational  institution  in  Japan, — the 
University  not  excepted, — and  hence  it  would  be 
a pity  to  destroy  the  individuality  of  an  insti- 
tution which  has  been  so  markedly  successful. 
Accordingly  it  is  suggested  that  the  wisest 
plan  would  be  to  affiliate  it  to  the  University, 
aud  to  transfer  the  engineering  classes  of  the 
latter  to  its  care.  If  any  Japanese  institution 
may  be  said  to  be  British,  the  Engineering 
College  may  be  said  to  be  so  from  its  founda- 
tion until  the  present  moment.  Its  CbairB 
have  all  been  hold  by  English  men  of  science, 
and  are  still  held  by  them. — Nature. 

The  Hirnant  Tunnel.  — At  tbe  students’ 
meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
held  on  Friday,  the  26th  ult.,  Mr.  James  Man- 
sergh,  M.I.C.E.,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  W.  A.  Legg 
submitted  a paper  on  “ The  Construction  of  the 
Hirnant  Tunnel  on  the  line  of  Aqueduct  of  the 
Vyrnwy  Waterworks  for  the  supply  of  Liver- 
pool.” The  author  explained  that  this  tunnel 
formed  the  first  portion  of  the  aqueduct  of  the 
Yymwy  Waterworks,  now  being  constructed  for 
the  supply  of  water  to  Liverpool.  Its  section  is 
a circle  of  7 ft.  in  diameter,  and  its  length 
3,901  yards,  having  a gradient  of  1 in  2,340. 
The  Corporation  had  undertaken  to  drive  to  the 
rock  at  each  end.  The  first  128  yards  of 
tunnelling  at  the  inlet  end  and  267  yards  at  the 
outlet  end,  both  passing  through  clay,  were 
formed  12  ft.  square,  and  lined  with  brickwork 
consisting  of  four  rings,  set  in  cement  aud 
backed  with  concrete.  This  brickwork  ex- 
tended to  1,061  cubic  yards  at  a cost  of 
31.  10s.  4d.  per  yard.  For  mortar,  pulverised 
quartz  obtained  from  a disused  lead  mine  in  the 
neighbourhood,  was  used,  as  no  sand  could  be  got 
near.  The  proportions  for  the  mortar  were  2 to  1, 
and  for  the  concrete  8 to  1,  the  latter  costing 
II.  3s.  lOd.  per  cubic  yard.  Blasting  and  machine 
drilling  by  compressed  air,  were  the  means 
adopted  for  driving  through  the  rock  portion 
of  the  tunnel.  Two  drills,  working  at  about 
500  strokes  per  minute,  were  employed  simul- 
taneously at  each  heading  ; the  air-compressor, 
when  working  at  120  revolutions  per  minute, 
being  capable  of  delivering  33  cubic  feet  of  air 
at  60  lb.  pressure  along  3 in.  cast-iron  flanged 
pipes.  For  each  round  of  blasting  about 
twenty-three  holes  were  drilled,  dynamite  being 
almost  exclusively  used.  While  the  tunnel  was 
ventilated  by  exhaust  air  from  the  drills  during 
the  operation  of  drilling,  air  for  ventilation  was 
supplied  from  a Blake’s  blower  during  the 
removal  of  the  spoil,  the  compressed  air  pipes 
serving  both  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  drills 
and  ventilation,  being  regulated  by  a system  of 
valves.  The  two  headings  met  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1885,  when  it  was  discovered  that  a 
difference  of  only  24  in.  existed  in  the  centre 
lines,  and  only  0’22  ft.  in  the  levels,  over  a dis- 
tance of  3,506  yards,  being  the  length  of  the 
tunnel.  The  average  progress  during  the  last 
fourteen  months  of  the  work  had  been  4’44 
yards  per  day. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  B.  d.  £ 9.  d. 

Qreenbeart,  B.G ton  8 0 0 7 0 0 

Teak,  K.I.  load  12  10  0 15  0 0 

Sequoia,  U. 8 foot  cube  0 2 4 0 3 0 

Ash,  Canada  ;oad  3 0 0 4 10  0 

g!rch  3 0 0 4 10  0 

°“  , 3 0 0 6 0 0 

Canada 6 10  0 6 10  0 


TIMBER  ( continued ).  £.  9.  d. 

•,  Canada  red  3 0 0 

„ yellow 3 0 0 

Lath,  Dantsic  fathom  3 10  0 

St.  Petersburg  4 0 0 

Waineeot,  Rica log  2 15  0 

,,  Odessa,  crown  3 12  6 

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st... std.  100  7 10  0 

„ 4th  and  3rd  6 0 0 

Riga  6 0 0 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  9 0 0 

„ 2nd  „ 7 0 0 

„ white  7 0 0 

Swedish 6 0 0 

White  Sea  7 0 0 

Canada,  Pine  let  17  0 0 

„ 2nd  12  0 0 

,,  3rd,  Ac 6 0 0 

,,  Spruce  let  8 0 0 

„ 3rd  and  2nd  6 0 0 

New  Brunswick,  Ac 6 0 0 

Battens,  all  kinds 4 0 0 

Flooring  Boards,  eq.  1 in.—  Pre- 
pared, first  0 9 0 

Second  o 7 6 

Other  qualities  O60 

Cedar,  Cuba foot  0 0 31 

Honduras,  Ac 0 0 3 

Australian  0 0 2J 

Mahogany,  Cuba  0 0 6 

ht.  Domingo,  cargo  average  0 0 6 

Mexican  „ 0 0 3} 

Tobaaco  „ 0 0 4 

Honduras  ,,  0 0 4J 

Maple,  Bird’s-eye 0 0 tt 

’ oee,  Rio  ton  7 0 0 

Bahia 6 0 0 

Box,  Turkey  600 

Satin,  St.  Domingo  foot  0 0 7 

Porto  Rico  0 0 8 

Walnut,  Italian  0 0 4 

METALS. 

Ibon— Pig  in  Scotland  ton  0 0 0 

Bar,  Webb, in  London 4 10  0 

,,  „ in  Wales  4 6 0 

,,  Staffordshire,  London  6 15  0 

Sheet9,  single,  in  London 6 10  0 

Hoops  b 0 0 

Nail- rods  „ 6 16  0 

COPPhU — 

British,  cake  and  ingot  ton  45  10  0 

Best  selected  47  0 0 

Sheets,  strong 63  0 0 

,,  India 48  0 0 

Australian  47  0 0 

Chili,  bars  42  7 6 

Yri.low  Metal lb.  0 0 4| 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish 13  6 0 

English,  common  brands 13  15  0 

Sheet,  English  11  10  0 

Spbltbb— 

Silesian,  special  ton  14  12  6 

Ordinary  brands  14  7 6 

Tin- 

Bacca  ton  0 0 0 

Billiton 0 0 0 

Straits  93  10  0 

Australian  93  12  6 

English  ingots 07  0 0 

Zinc— 

English  sheet  ton  0 0 0 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton  20  10  0 

Cocoauut,  Cochin  29  0 0 

Ceylon  26  10  0 

Co;  ra o 0 0 

Palm,  Lagos  20  0 0 

Palm- nut  Kernel  0 0 0 

Rapeseed,  English  pale 22  16  0 

„ brown  21  5 0 

Cottonseed,  refined  16  15  0 

Tallow  and  Oleine 25  0 0 

Lubricating,  U.8 6 0 0 

„ Retined  8 0 0 

Tchpkntinb — 

American,  in  casks cwt.  19  6 

Tab— Stockholm barrel  0 18  0 

Archangel 0 10  0 


4 17 
4 10 
6 10 
8 10 
7 0 
6 10 


1 Id 
0 ID 
0 11- 


TENDERS. 

BLACK  HEATH. — For  conservatory  adjoining  B1 
heath  Station,  for  Mr.  Shove  : — 

Coucbman  & Co.,  Blackheath £164  0 Q.'1 

J.  A.  Taylor,  Haggerston  165  0 OCi 

King  A Sou,  Vauxhall  98  0 OCI 

BODMIN. — For  the  erection  of  a new  dwelling-hi 
for  the  Town  Mills  at  Lauivet,  for  Messrs.  Thomas  Gi| 
& John  Trevail,  joint  proprietors.  Materials  and  car 
supplied.  Mr.  ailvanus  Trevail,  architect : — 

For  all  the  Work. 

J.  Lobb  A Son,  Bugle,  St.  Austell £200  0 0( 

For  Mason's,  Slater's,  and  Plasterer’s  Work.  II 

N.  Pearce,  St.  Blazey,  Par*  £73  12  C: 

For  the  Carpenter's,  J outer's,  Smith  ’s,  Plumber’s,  Paint 
and  Glazier’s  Works. 

D.  Trethewey,*  Roche,  St.  Austell £63  0 Cti 

* Accepted. 

BRIGHTLINGSEA.— For  the  erection  of  the  R 
Hotel,  Bright lingsea,  for  Mr.  F.  Miller,  the  propr: 
finding  brick,  sano,  and  lime.  Mr.  Edgar  Farman,  ai 
tect.  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row:— 

Everett  & Son  £1,375  0 ( i 

C.  H.  Oldridge  (accepted) 1,370  0 ( 

BRONDESBURY.  — For  additions  to  No.  10, 
Avenue,  Brondeebury,  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Macdonald.  Mr 
Gilbee  Scott,  architect 

Pritchard  A Sou  £1,173  0 ( 

J.  Anley 1,154  0 ( 1 

Scrivener  A Co 1,063  0 < 

Gould  A Brand 1,023  0 < 

J.  H.  Johnson  066  0 ( 

Harris  A Wardrop  963  0 < 
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COMPETITIONS. 


MAIDSTONE.— For  erecting  a club- 
sundry  alterations  at  the  Fisher's  Arms 
Perry  field-street,  Maidstone,  for  Mr.  C.  F. 

Buck,  Son,  A Smith,  architects  : 

Wallis  & Clements,  Maidstone 


Pickersgill 


Elkington 


[Architect’s  estimate,  £600.] 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 


By  whom  required. 


PORTSMOUTH.— For  the  erection  of  new  building  In 
Edinburgb-road,  Landport,  for  the  Committee  of  the- 
Portsmouth  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  Mr.  C 
W.  Bevis,  architect,  King’s-road,  Southsea  :— 

Crockerell,  Southsea  £3,010  0 0 

T TT  Onnna.  T.«„A * 2,930  13  Q 

2,797  0 0 
2,790  0 0 
2,637  0 0 
2,632  0 0 
2,680  0 0 
2,416  0 0 
2,395  0 0 


ineers'  Work  

tenters’  Work 

iters’  and  Plumbers’  Works  

er's  House,  Four  Cottages,  Ac.,  Thorpe 

etery,  Chapels,  Ac 

ds,  Sewers,  Manholes,  Ac 


Com.  of  Sewers. 


Official 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

G.  E.  Eachus 

Official  

do. 

do. 


Admiralty  

Edmonton  Local  Board 
Nat.  Standard  Land  Co. 

St.  Luke’s  Vestry  

Edmonton  Local  Board 
Greenwich  Bd.  of  Wks. 
do. 

L.  B.  and  S.  C.  Ry.  Co. 

St.  Saviour’s  Union 

do. 

Hendon  Local  Board  ... 


xviii. 

xviii. 


. R.  A C.  Light,  Landport 

T.  B.  Hayler,  Landport 

D.  W.  Lewis,  8outhsea 

G.  Burbidge,  Southsea  (accep 

PUTNEY, 


and  Stoneware  Pipes 

WA  Utnnl.A  .... 


Works,  Ac. 


msey  G rani  to,  Flints,  Ac. 


ray  Stores  .’. 

ng  on  Gas  and  Supply  of  Fittings  .. 

Mm  Boilers,  Engines,  Machinery,  Ac. 
iriDg,  Paving,  Kerbing,  Ac.,  of  Street 

tion  of  Club,  Swansea 

Buildings,  Aldershot  

ting  and  Paving,  Drainagt 


-For  additions,  aUerations, 
improvements  to  residence  and  stables 
Putney  Hill,  for  Mr.  O.  W.  Sayer.  M 
Chapman,  & Thomas,  surveyors  : — 

Aviss  & Co 

Aldin  & Plater 

H.  Smith  A Son  ..." 

Fish,  Prestige,  A Co 

G.  Smith  A Son  

Cordeu  A Son  (accepted)  


Jarvis  A 8on 


Official  

T.  P.  Martin 

Welraan  A Street. 
— De  Pape  


xviii. 

xviii. 


Aldershot  Institution... 
Tottenham  Local  Board 
Parish  of  St.  G les  s, 

Camberwell  

.Birkenhead  Cor 

Canterbury  Cor 

War  Department  

Met.  Board  of  Works 
War  Department 


Oak  Fencing 


urs  and  Painting 

i-hall  Furniture 

•nsey  Granite  and  York  Paving 

bo  W<A.  1 Ai.r 


W.  Berriman. 


April  21st 
April  24th 
April  30th 
May  12th 
May  13th 
Not  stated 


Official 


ks,  Bepairs,  and  Building  Materials 

Steam  Ferry  Boats  

ks,  Repairs’ and  Building  Materials 


READING.— For  id alio,  minus,  Ac.,  a 
shire  Lodge,  Ball-road,  Reading,  stabling  at  ditto 
house  on  adjoining  site  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Butter.  ’ ....  ,, . 
Ravenscroft,  architect,  Reading.  Quantities  supplied  by 


| For  additions,  alterations,  Ac.,  at  Devon- 
Mr.  W. 


■ > r ;.  ’ -‘•■'-““‘■•g.  vguauiiiies  suui  . _ _ 

Messrs.  Cooper  A Sons,  Maidenhead  and  Reading  ;— 

A.  B.  C.  D 

Higgs  A Sons £1,260  ...  £314  ...  £1,681  ...  £3  145 

G-  Searle  1,052  ...  29)  ...  1,635  ...  2’877 

J.  Bot  trill 1,045  ...  276  ...  1,495  ...  2 815 

J.  H.  Margetts 996  ...  266  ...  1,426  ...  2 67S 

i-  S?ok,  - l.°M  .»  230  ...  1,380*  ...  2)640 

F.  E.  Woodroffe ...  929*  ...  236f  ...  1,417  ...  2.682 

TA11  of  Reading.] 

* Accepted.  f Accepted  at  £230. 

A. — Additions,  alterations,  Ac.,  at  Devonshire  Lodge. 

B. — Stabling  at  Devonshire  Lodge. 

C. — New  House.  D.— For  the  three  as  a whole. 


1ST  MALLING  (i 


Maidstone). — For  the  erection 

— j the  Wesleyan  chapel,  for  the 

. ees.  Messrs.  Ruck,  Son,  A Smith,  architects,  Maid- 

'IG.  T.  Hammond,  Aylesford £222  0 0 

,',J.  C.  West,  Maidstone 203  17  0 

I, Church  A Pye,  Mailing 203  0 0 


St.  Mary  Abbott’s,  Kei 
F.R.I.B.A.,  architect.  C 
castle : — 

T.  Boyce  

B.  K.  Nightingale .... 
Stephens  A Bastow  , 

8 i id  peon  A Son  

Wall  Bros 

W.  Oldrey  

c.  wan 

Higgs  A Hill  

Martin,  Wells,  A Co. 

Mark  Gentry  

J.  Woodward  

Howell  A Son  

Stimpton  A Co 

C.  A J.  Green 

Peto  Bros 

W.  Shepherd  

J.  T.  Chappell 

D.  Brown  & Co 

A.  A E.  Braid 


READING. — For  addition! 


“ - “•  — and  alterations  to  house 

Minster-street,  Reading,  for  Mr.  Townsend. 

J.  (L  Cook  . £676  0 0 


Burrows,  Maidstone  (accepted), 


GLASTONBURY.— For  v 
lph  Day,  Town  Surveyor 
IW tract  A ro.  1. — Supply  and 
Pipes  and  Ot 

(Willey  A Co 

Hayward  ... 

we w ton,  Chambers  A Co. 

Ipilvester  A Co 

I The  Clay  Cross  Co 

Spittle  A Co 


G.  Searle  

J.  H.  Margetts  (accepted) 

f All  of  Beading,  j 


Btandon  Iron  Co. 


(sea  Foundry  Co. 


IKrmstone  Bros,  (accepted). 
y'ontract  J Vo.  2. 


J.  Hutchiason 


Kirk  A Kandali 


■The  Construction  of  Reservoir,  and 
other  Works. 

£4,366  4 6 

4.300  9 1 

3,768  14  6 

3,637  10  2 

3,298  0 0 

3,239  12  3 

3,261  1 B 

3,127  12  1 

ith  part  of  the  Stone  Pit  chivy. 

£3,003  14  3 

2,817  2 3 

) 2,768  0 0 


[All  of  Nottingham.] 


LONDON.-For 

shops,  Ac.,  at  the  v^ouingcu  uu  tutus,  umienouse 
for  Messrs.  Hirseh,  Limited.  Messrs.  Wilson,  Son.  A 
street  —le'  archltects*  East  India-avenue,  Leadenhall- 

? F £1.020  0 0 

A W.  Derby 3.952  0 0 

Johnston  3.930  0 0 

Harm  A Wardrop  3,837  0 0 

Peto  Bros 3.670  0 0 


engineer’s  residence,  stables,  wo 
Copenhagen  Oil  Mills,  Limeboi 
t — Messrs.  Wilson,  Son, 


SURBITON. 


For  villa-residence,  with  conservatories. 


, , , mm  uuuatjrvaiones, 

stables,  Ac.,  at  Southborough  Park,  Surbiton,  Surrey  for 
Mr.  J.  H.  Munday.  Mr.  John  Norton,  architect.  Quan- 
tities by  Mr.  S.  J.  Thacker: — 


R.  8keen. 
Boyce  .... 


Lawrence  

A.  A E.  Braid 


id  Tenders,  dispensing  ictf 

layward 

fforman  

i'lerrick  A Son  (accepted) 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  honse  39 
Camden -square,  for  Mr.  J.  Matthews.  Mr.  Edmund  j" 
Bennett,  architect,  Gravesend  : — 

Bros. 0 0 


Mi  Cormick 


J.  Hill,  Gravesend  

T.  P.  Aldridge.  Tilbury 
H.  J.  Carter.  Grave 
Baldwin  A Willcock, 


Toms 


Gould  A Brand  (accepted) 


,*  Tilbury. 
Accepted. 


D Is  DON.  -For  building  new  coach  house  and  stables 
news  at  the  rear  of  220  and  222,  Camden-road.  for  Mr 

Barnes.  Mr.  C.  E.  Collins,  architect : 

Building. 

Dearing  A Son  (accepted) £263  0 0 

Stable  Fittings. 

Dearing  A Son  (accepted) £83  0 0 


UN  BRIDGE  WELLS.— For  Tunbridge  Wells  Middle- 
ss  Schools  for  200  boys,  to  be  erected  by  the  Skinners’ 
upany  on  the  London-road,  between  the  Wells  and 
ithborough.  Mr.  E.  H.  Burnell.  Surveyor  to  the 
npany,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 

Dove  Bros.,  London  £5,945  0 0 

Punnett  A S' ns,  Tonbridge 5,872  0 0 

Paramor,  Margate  5,860  0 0 

Mansfield  A Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells  . 6,806  0 0 

Strange  A Son,  Tunbridge  Wells 6,648  0 0 

Vaughan,  Maidstone  5,630  0 0 

Adcock,  Dover 5,476  0 0 

Patman  A Futheringham,  London  ...  6,43)  0 0 

Hall,  Beddall,  A Co.,  London  6,420  0 0 

Oakley  A Drake,  Tunbridge  Wells...  6,300  0 0 


ANDOVERY  (Carmarthenshire). — F 
sms  Pantycelyn  Memorial  Chapel, 
ps,  architect : — 

pn*s  A David,  Yetradgynlais £ 

a organ  A Evans,  Pontnewynydd 

Mercer,  Llanelly  

'avies  a;  Son,  New  Quay  

[•  Watkins  A Jenkins,  Swansea 1 

. Williams,  Knighton  ; 

. David,  Cardiif  ; 

?•  Morgan,  Cardiif  (accepted)  


Cooke 


Pickerit 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. — For  the  erection  of  “Salva- 
tion Army  Barracks  ’’  in  Varney-street,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
for  “General”  Booth.  Mr.  E.  J.  Sherwood,  architect 
and  surveyor,  Queen  Victoria-street,  E.C.  Quantities  by 
the  architect : — 

G.  A F.  Penn,  Tunbridge  Wells £1,821  0 0 

W.  T.  Judd,  Tunbridge  Wells 1,679  16  0 

Gallard  A Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells  ...  I,6e6  0 0 
Oakley  A Drake,  Tunbridge  Wells...  1,580  0 0 

M.  C.  Tolly,  Paddock  Wood  1,567  0 0 

J.  Young,  Tunbridge  Wells 1,538  14  6 

J.  Jarvis,  Tunbridge  Wells  (late)  ...  1,481  0 0 
F.  J.  Coxhead,  Leytonstone 1,420  0 0 


C'-x  Bros.,  Maidstone 

Wallis  A Clements.  Maidstone.  . .' 

1'  J.  Barden,  Maidstone  

G.  Candlar,  Maidstone  

White  A Joy,  Maidstone  

J.  C.  West,  Maidstone  (accepted) 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

h Bailwav  Station  Hotel  ... 

Not  ct„t«^ 

July  1st 

CONTRACTS. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

tant  Surveyor’s  Clerk 

April  5th 
Not  Btated 

Jchool  Principal 

Hamiltn  (Canada)  Art  Sch 

Not  stated 

xvi. 
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TWICKENHAM  —For  the  erection  of  a residence  at 
Twickenham.  Messrs.  George  Lsnsdown  & Harriss, 
architects,  Warwick -street,  Charing  Cross:— 

J.  Rose  & Sons £A,750  0 0 

J.  Collins  2,687  0 0 

Clarke  & Bracer  2.650  0 0 

Mark  Manley... 2,618  0 0 

W.  Downs  2,597  0 0 

Hermon&Co 2,497  0 0 

W.  Lane 2,490  0 0 

H.  & K.  Lea  2,449  0 0 

J.  Messorn 2.448  0 0 

J.  & J.  Greenwood  2,420  0 0 

Stimpson  & Co 2,376  0 0 

Kirk  & Randall 2,34)  0 0 

J.  Filler  2,294  0 0 

W.  Smith  2,277  0 0 

J.  Collinson,  Teddington  (accepted)  2,2C0  0 0 


UPTON  (Essex).— For  house  to  be  built  in  Plasbet- 
lane,  Upton  Park,  E.,  for  Mr.  W.  G.  Jones.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Bethell,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Moir £1,382  0 0 

J W.  Wylos  1,366  10  0 

Grecor  1,274  0 0 

lloiland  1,160  0 0 

VV,  Parsons  1,148  0 0 

G.  Hall  1,127  1 6 


WALBERTON  (8ussex). — For  the  erection  of  mission 
chapel  at  Walberton.  Mr.  Resta  W.  Moore,  architect, 
Worthing  :— 

Sargeant  (accepted)  £S00  0 0 


WARRINGTON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Wilderspool  Brewery,  Warrington.  Messrs.  Davison, 
Tnskipp,  & Mackenzie,  architects.  Bedford-row.  Quantities 
iby  Messrs.  R.  L.  Curtis  & Sons,  London-wall,  Moorgate- 
street .- — 

[Contract  No.  6.] 

T.  Wontner  Smith  & Son,  London  ...  £1,828  0 0 

R.  Neill  & Son,  Manchester 1,610  0 0 

R.  Beckett,  Hartford  (accepted) 1,688  0 0 

[Contract  No.  7.] 

T.  Wontner  Smith  & Son,  London  ...  £3,060  0 0 

Beckett,  Hartford  2,687  0 0 

R.  Neill  & Son,*  Manchester  2,495  0 0 

[Contract  No.  7a.] 

T.  Wontner  Smith  A 8on,  London  ...  £6,430  0 0 

R.  Beckett,  Hartford 0,280  0 0 

B.  Neill  & Son,*  Manchester  6,900  0 0 

* Accepted. 


Total. 


WEST  KENSINGTON. — For  the  erection  of  a block  of 
residential  (la's  in  Po' tland-place  ; also  a block  of  residen- 
tial flats,  stables,  stores,  See.,  in  the  rear,  for  Mr.  G.  F. 
Butt.  Messrs.  Lewen.  Sharp,  & Arpin,  architects,  3, 
Duke-street,  Adeiphi.  Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  Morris 
Evans,  7,  John-street,  Adelphi : — 

Contract  Contract 

, „ No.  1.  No.  2. 

J.  W.  Duflield 

C.  Dickinson 

Lucas  & Son 

J . M ears 

"C.  F.  Kearlev  

W.  Nash  ‘ 

Patrick  & S->n  (bv  post) 

Patman  A Fotheringham 


H.  & E Lea 
Prestige  & Co. . 

Scrivener  & Co. 

Belham  Si  Co.  . 

Orover  A Son  

Stimpson  A Co.  (accepted) . 4*1 


£6,939 

..  £8,963  . 

£15,902 

6,760 

..  7,170  . 

12  870 

6,624 

..  7,245  . 

12,769 

6,7.0 

..  7,000  . 

12,700 

6,479 

..  6,997  . 

12,476 

5,420 

..  7,115*  . 

. 12,470 

6,440 

..  7,012  . 

. 12,452 

6,360 

..  6,960  . 

. 12,310 

6.310 

..  6,980  . 

. 12,290 

6,275 

..  6,872  . 

. 12  147 

6,254 

..  6,664  . 

. 11,918 

6,161 

..  6,711  . 

. 11,871 

6,090 

..  6,695  . 

. 11,535 

4,990 

..  6,320  . 

. 11,310 

4,875 

..  8,400  . 

. 10,985 

WIMBLEDON.— For  the  erection  of  the  first  portion 
ii a^Tr  ol 'henew  Catholic  church,  Darlnston-road,  Edge 
Hill,  Wimbledon,  Surrey.  Mr.  F.  A.  Walters,  architect, 
•trreat  Queen-street,  Westminster.  Quantities  bv  Mr  W 
H.  Brayshaw; — 

Parmenter £7.891  0 0 

®?-vco  v , 7,279  0 O 

rieroe  & Lansdown 7 2 49  0 0 

£.on,1.er  7*1 8-4  0 0 

£h‘‘Pher‘i  7,182  0 0 

ig""1"8--- e.978  0 0 

(Joddard  A Sons  g 770  q o 


WHITECHAPEL.— For  the  erection  of  the  German 
church,  schools,  and  dwelling-houses,  Goulston-stroet, 
Whitechapel.  Messrs.  T.  A W.  Stone,  architects,  Great 
Winchester-street.  Quantities  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Bryce  Cuison, 
Wostminstor  chambers : — 

A.  Eaton  A Co £11,488  0 0 

J.  R.  Hunt  11,246  0 0 

J.  Brown,  Son,  A Blomfield  11,121  0 0 

J.  H.  Johnson 10,990  0 0 

W . Goodman  10,953  0 0 

J.  F.  Sargeant  10,897  0 O 

Ashby  Bros L ,8  40  0 0 

J.  Outbwaite  A Sou  10,733  0 0 

O.  W.  Beale 10,710  0 0 

J.  Chessum  10,7'  0 0 0 

F.  Higgs  10,680  0 0 

Holliday  A Greenwood 10,688  0 0 

M.  A.  l5alinorA  Co 10,450  0 0 

Steed  Bros 10,370  0 0 

Balaam  Bros 10,360  0 0 

J.T.  Peppiatt  9,997  0 0 

W.  Gregar  9,930  0 0 


WORTHING.  For  the  erection  of  stabling  and  dwell- 
ing-house,  for  Mr  George  Kidd.  Mr.  Resta  W.  Moore, 
architect  : — 

A.  G.  Wright  £233  0 0 

C.  C.  Cook  232  16  0 

W.  Churcher 219  8 6 

J.  Blakcr  (accepted)  217  0 0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE.—  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  ou  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address Titb  Build bb,  Loudon.” 


G.  H. — P.  Bros.— J.  3.— E.  S.  B.— J.  H— W.  F.  P.— C.  I’.— E.  S.  B. 
— P J.  S. — K.  A.  M.  (your  letter  would  probably  give  rise  to  a good 
many  not  very  useful  recriminations,  of  which  we  have  had  enough 
for  the  present).— J.  L. — T.  E.  K.  (no  space:  we  have  independently 
commented  ou  the  case). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  a 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIKED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  “Titb  Builder,  London.’ 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

iix  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  4s.  6d. 

5ach  additional  line  (about  ten  words Os.  6d. 

run  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver- 
neuts  ou  front  page,  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  ou  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under Is.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  CoveuUgardeu,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


Box  Ground  Stone 

is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  position) 
being  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stci 
50,000  ft.  cube  in  stock. 
PICTOR&  SONS, 

BOX,  S.O.,  WILTS.  [Ari 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  St<! 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quan 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  4 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stc 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Unii1 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARD 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  lln 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAH 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [AF 


SPECIAL  —ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
01  1 .-a  1^.  MENT8  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same. 

must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  ou  WEDNES- 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  " The  Builder,"  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office,  46,  Catlierine-streel.  Coven t Garden,  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
eover  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  reslcF 
iny  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  anr 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of'  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  c 
Zealand,  26s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Ac.  60s.' 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUKDRIN1 
Publisher,  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


Best  Bath  Stone,  for  Winter  use.  , 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground, 

Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down,  and  ( Summer 
Farleigli  Down.  (,  Dried. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limit 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [An 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &o., 

dress  S.  & J.  STAR 

HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners, 

BLUE  LIAS  LIME  and  Lime  ,Merchai 
Stoke  - under  - H. 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [Atf 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  L 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,. 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  mateif 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehch 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  m 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Ak 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltea. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Al 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  t 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES.  1,1 


B,  J.  HUDSON  & SONS,  3 

Millbank  Sawmills,  Grosvenor-road,  S.WAi 
Whitfield-street,  W.; 

And  Store-street,  London,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  3,152,  and  Private  Wire  <(' 
necting  Business  Premises. 


- 


/^iOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HING 

LEVER,  SCREW,  & BARREL  B01 


36a,  BOROUGH  RCL 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS.  LONDON,  S.E.  1 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

ZINC  ROOFING 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

POLLZDOPT.  ♦♦  LIVERPOOL.  * * <3-Lj_A-SGOV^ 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNE~SOLFmANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  SOLDER.  NO  EXTERNAL  FASTENING! 

Particulars  on  Application.  Chief  Offices  : — 3S2  to  3(ii,  EUSTON  HOAD,  LONDON,  N.  Wt  I 


Vol.  L.  So.  22S3. 


Sattjiidat,  Apkij,  10, 1880. 


Clj t § itii hr. 
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j The  Excavations  at  Winchester  Cathedral. 

'N  our  issue  of  the 
13  th  of  February, 
page  259,  reference 
was  made  to  the 
excavation  of  the 
foundations  of 
portion  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be 
the  New  Minster, 
founded  by  King 
Edward  the  Elder 
dose  to  the  cathedral,  or  old  Minster,  of  Win- 
Pester.  The  workmen  have  laid  bare  the 
bundations  of  what  appears  to  be  a nave 
Measuring  about  85  ft.  from  east  to  west,  and 
(bout  49  ft.  wide  internal  measurement,  with 
j chancel  continuous  with  the  nave  or  nearly 
lo,  63  ft.  long,  with  apparently  the  same  width. 
|tie  proportion  thus  being  almost  exactly  three 
buares,  one  for  the  width  to  three  for  the 
ilmgth.  The  walls  have  been  traced  entirely 
(round  the  south  side,  the  west  end,  and 
iortions  only  of  the  north  wall  of  the  nave 
ad  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  the  work  of 
xcavating  being  discontinued  only  from  very 
i.ender  evidences  of  the  existence  of  the  walls 
leing  met  with,  traces  of  rough  foundations 
lone  remaining  at  a depth  of  about  8 ft.  from 
ie  present  level  of  the  ground.  The  south 
all  is,  for  the  most  part,  solid  from  its  foun- 
ations  up  to  about  a foot  of  the  present 
irface.  The  excavations  show  that  the  whole 
.f  the  site  consists  of  made  ground,  which 
sndered  it  necessary  for  the  foundations  to  be 
arried  down  to  a firmer  basis,  the  earth  being 
ill  of  fragments  of  Roman  brick,  rough 
tottery,  tiles,  and  such  like.  The  'walls  are 
bughly  constructed  of  small-sized  rubble  and 
ints,  laid  herringbonewise  in  some  places,  with 
Token  Roman  brick  at  intervals,  put  together 
nth  brown  gravelly  mortar.  The  ground  level 
fas  about  1 ft.  10  in.  below  the  present  surface, 
ad  here  there  is  a set-off  of  about  2 in.  on 
j*ch  side,  on  which  the  fair  wall,  which  is  3 ft. 
in.  thick,  commences,  but  it  remains  only 
ft.  high,  the  whole  of  the  upper  portion 
aving  been  removed.  It  is  formed  of  small- 
zed  stones  and  flints,  laid  more  closely  than 
i the  foundation,  and  solidly  bedded  in 
lirly  good  mortar  of  whiter  colour  than 
elow. 

At  the  south-west  angle  the  foundations 
iJmain  of  a very  small  square  enclosure, 
ft.  5 in.  by  5 ft.  6 in.  Its  walls  measure 
ft.  2 in.  in  thickness  on  the  east  side,  and 
ft.  3 in.  on  the  north  side.  There  is  no  sign 
i entrance-door  rt  the  level  remaining,  but 
ie  form  of  the  chamber  suggests  the  base  of 
small  tower  or  turret.  No  trace  remains  of 
floor,  and  there  is  nothing  to  guide  conjecture 


as  to  how  this  building,  whatever  was  its 
nature,  was  floored,  nor  are  there  any  indica- 
tions of  the  walls  having  been  plastered. 
There  are  traces,  and  no  more  than  traces,  of 
what  appear  to  have  been  two  internal  but- 
tresses or  piers,  within  the  nave,  on  the  south 
side,  and  of  a larger  one  at  the  junction  with 
what  we  have  called  the  chancel ; but  there 
is  no  projection  either  of  pilaster,  pier,  or 
buttress  along  the  whole  157  ft.  of  the  outer 
face  of  this  south  wall,  a circumstance  not  a 
little  remarkable.  There  is  no  special  evidence 
of  style  or  age,  hut  the  appearance  of  the 
masonry  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  very 
early  work,  very  different  from  the  earliest 
Norman  work  in  the  adjacent  cathedral. 

Such,  in  fact,  are  the  feeble  traces  which 
very  painstaking  search  has  revealed.  No 
more  have  been  met  with.  The  result  is  not 
so  satisfactory  as  might  have  been  expected, 
and  it  must  be  a matter  of  regret  that  the 
building  had  been  so  completely  demolished 
as  to  leave  such  slender  signs  of  its  former 
existence  to  reward  the  explorers. 

While  there  is  so  little  in  the  remains  thus 
found  to  show  anything  of  the  stateliness  we 
should  expect  from  a royal  foundation  of  such 
an  important  class  as  New  Minster  appears  to 
have  been,  there  is  a doubt  in  some  minds  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  remains  met  with  are  not 
those  of  one  or  another  of  the  Saxon  cathedrals 
of  Winchester  rather  than  those  of  New 
Minster. 

In  our  issue  of  February  20th  (p.  295),  the 
Dean,  under  whose  direction  all  the  works  of 
clearance  are  being  carried  out,  “thinks  it 
unlikely  that  the  New  Minster  would  have 
been  built  on  the  southernmost  line  of  their 
territory,”  and  favours  the  opinion  that  the 
remains  are  those  of  some  former  cathedral. 

The  consideration  of  local  matters  of  detail 
merely  from  references  to  monastic  chroniclers 
is,  doubtless,  a work  of  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty, likely  to  be  set  aside  by  some  fortunate 
discovery  or  by  some  more  direct  evidence. 
Still,  the  subject  of  the  relative  positions  of 
New  Minster  and  the  cathedral  is  sufficiently 
curious  as  to  warrant  a short  space  being 
devoted  to  its  consideration.  We  have  already, 
p.  259,  referred  to  the  statement  that  the  New 
Minster  was  close  to  the  old  one  at  its  founda- 
tion, it  being  partly  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
latter,  on  a contracted  and  costly  site.  The 
excavations  show  that  the  burials  come  close 
up  to  the  south  wall,  while  the  wall  itself 
without  projection  or  transept,  seems  to  show 
that  it  was  so  designed  to  form  a boundary 
line.  At  any  rate,  had  this  been  the  intention 
the  building,  whatever  it  was,  could  not  have 
been  planned  better  to  suit  the  ground,  sup- 
posing that  the  intention  was  to  come  close  up 
to  the  boundary.  Then  there  is  the  reference 


to  the  removal  of  New  Minster  on  account  of 
the  troubles  consequent  upon  the  ringing  of 
the  bells,  &c.,  owing  to  its  proximity  to  the 
cathedral.  The  actual  nearest  distance  from 
the  Norman  transept  of  the  latter  is  but  27  ft, 
a sufficiently  small  distance  to  occasion  trouble ; 
but  if  the  foundations  are  not  those  of  New 
Minster  it  must  follow  that  the  latter  was  on 
some  other  site  which  would  have  been  further 
away,  which  would  have  lessened  the  trouble 
referred  to,  if  not  have  prevented  it  altogether. 
The  small  distance,  therefore,  supports  the 
statement  of  the  old  chroniclers,  and  is  in 
favour  of  the  site  being  that  of  New  Minster. 
A good  deal  of  weight  must  be  attached  to 
the  references  of  the  Norman  rebuilding  of 
Winchester  Cathedral  by  Bishop  Walkelin,  for 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  a new  site  was  then 
chosen  for  the  building,  then  it  follows  that 
some  little  uncertainty  may  attach  to  the 
identification  of  New  Minster.  While  we 
know  that  the  Saxon  cathedral  was  close  to 
New  Minster,  it  is  the  Norman  cathedral 
which  is  referred  to  as  experiencing  the  evils 
from  the  proximity,  thus  supporting  the  belief 
that  the  Normans  rebuilt  upon  the  old  site, 
as  was  the  almost  universal  custom.  We 
may  conclude  that  they  commenced  the  re- 
building at  the  east,  and  probably  extended, 
the  building  westward. 

The  records  of  that  event  show  that 
Walkelin  left  standing  the  domestic  buildings 
while  he  was  erecting  the  new  ones,  and  that 
for  some  time  after  the  cathedral  had  been 
rebuilt  and  the  new  domestic  buildings  occu- 
pied, a portion  (one  altar)  of  the  old  Saxon 
church  was  left  standing.  Now  this  is  more 
consistent  with  the  supposition  that  Walkelin 
rebuilt  his  church  on  the  same  axis,  but  more 
to  the  west,  than  that  he  went  to  a new  site 
altogether ; for  if  the  foundations  now  laid 
open  are  those  of  the  old  cathedral,  then  the 
old  domestic  buildings,  if  in  their  usual  place 
on  the  south  side,  would  have  been  in  the 
way  of  his  work.  But  we  find  there  is  an 
ancient  cemetery  in  this  place,  which  prevents 
the  supposition  that  there  were  buildings  there. 

Is  not  this  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
cemetery  of  the  cathedral,  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion on  the  north  side,  in  relation  to  the  pre- 
sent church,  rather  than  the  cemetery  of  a 
cathedral  more  to  the  north,  on  its  south,  or 
unusual,  side  ? 

But  Rudbourne  tells  us  that  Walkelyn  took 
down  the  western  portion  of  the  old  domestic 
buildings  to  enable  him  to  rebuild  them, 
which  also  points  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
working  on  the  same  lines,  but  more  to  the 
west,  of  the  old  Saxon  work.  A curious  little 
structural  point  has  been  brought  more  promi- 
nently forward  by  the  removal  of  earth  from 
the  crypt  of  the  cathedral,  which  appears  to 
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support  the  same  line  of  reasoning.  The  whole 
of  Walkelyn’s  work  is  faced  with  squared  stone 
with  wide  joints,  alike  on  the  inner  and  outer 
faces  of  the  crypt.  At  the  junction  of  the 
charming  Norman  crypt  of  Walkelyn’s  Lady- 
chapel,  where  its  eastern  apse,  ends  at  the 
■western  commencement  of  Bishop  Lucy’s 
extension,  there  is  to  be  seen,  on  the 
north  side  and  also  on  the  south  side  alike, 


known  to  us  of  such  a building  of  such  dimen- 
sions. The  largest  churches  of  Saxon  date  in 
existence  are  cruciform  ; that  in  Dover  Castle 
and  some  others  having  its  tower  over  the 
crossing ; that  at  Worth,  cruciform  and  having 
no  original  tower  at  all.  The  plan  of  the  old 
cathedral  of  Sidnacester  (Stow)  appears  also 
to  have  been  cruciform  from  the  portion  of  the 
north  transept  remaining.  The  plan  of  a nave 


from  the  earth  only  a little  below  them,  the! 

shafts  being  about  one  half  buried,  their  bases' 
being  completely  out  of  sight,  and  the  walls! 
appearing  very  low.  The  enormous  mass  of' 
accumulated  earth  is  being  gradually  carried; 
away  in  baskets,  and  as  it  thus  appears  a finely 
altered  appearance  is  the  result. 

The  piers  are  being  opened  out  to  view  to 
their  entire  height,  and  their  bases  revealed*1 


a mass  of  rubble  walling  formed  of  small 
stones,  remarkably  like  the  early  work  of  the 
foundations  we  have  been  describing.  While 
the  contrast  of  these  fragments  is  at  once 
apparent  as  being  unlike  the  Norman  work,  it 
is  still  different  to  the  thirteenth  - century 
work  of  Lucy’s.  That  it  existed  before  the 
work  of  the  latter  bishop  is  at  once  apparent, 
for  the  first,  the  most  westernmost,  of  his  wall 
shafts,  north  and  south,  is  made  of  less  height 
than  the  others  in  consequence  of  the  existence 
of  these  masses  of  masonry.  His  work  is  ac- 
commodated to  them.  It  is  within  the  bounds 
of  fair  reasoning  to  say  that  these  fragments 
of  walling  mark  the  east  end  of  the  Saxon 
cathedral.  If  so,  they  are  conclusive  that  the 
latter  stood  on  the  same  site  as  the  present 
one,  and  we  may  suppose  that  Walkelyn, 
while  completing  his  choir,  left  the  Saxon 
choir  standing  for  a time,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  services,  and  on  its  site  he  afterwards 
erected  his  curious  long  Lady-chapel,  bringing 
its  east  end  up  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  old 
Saxon  work.  No  settlement  has  occurred  on 
any  of  this  portion  of  the  work,  but  it  may  be 
noticed  that  Lucy’s  eastern  extension  has  sunk 
materially  to  the  east.  This  is  not  evidence  of 
very  much  value,  but  we  may  assume,  on  the 
hypothesis  stated,  that  a site  occupied  by 
buildings  for  a long  series  of  years  would  be 
firmer  than  the  extended  portion  on  new 
ground. 

Be  these  foundations  what  they  may,  and 
slender  as  they  are,  they  are  worthy  of  all  the 
attention  we  can  bestow  upon  them,  since  they 
illustrate  a subject  of  which  we  know  so  little, 
namely,  what  was  the  plan  of  a large  Saxon 
church  ? 

These  remains  appear  to  indicate  to  us  that 
there  was  a church  consisting  of  a long  nave 
without  aisles  (unless  the  great  width  between 
the  walls  was  divided  by  wooden  columns, 
which  is  not  unlikely)  joined  to  a similar  aisle- 
less chancel,  a plan  unlike  anything  at  present 


and  chancel  only  is  familiar  enough  to  ns,  since 
it  occurs  in  a great  number  of  Saxon  churches, 
but  only  in  buildings  of  small  or  moderate  size, 
nothing  at  all  equalling  the  length  of  the 
foundations  now  laid  open,  and  which  we 
must  consider  as  being  unique  in  respect  to 
their  size.  In  the  cases  referred  to  the  chancels 
are  of  less  width  than  their  naves,  a distinction 
not  observed  here. 

A comparison  with  some  of  the  largest  of 
our  pre-Norman  churches  may  not  be  without 
interest.  These  are  mostly  of  small  dimensions, 
and  the  following  buildings,  fairly  moderate  as 
are  their  sizes,  have  to  be  referred  to  as  the 
largest.  The  cathedral  of  Sidnacester,  as  it 
may  fairly  claim  to  be,  is,  perhaps,  the  first  as 
regards  dimensions,  the  Saxon  transepts  having 
a length  of  about  90  ft.,  the  present  nave  and 
chancel  being  about  150  ft.,  and  the  original 
was  probably  longer.  Brixworth  is  about  136  ft. 
long;  church  in  Dover  Castle,  117  ft. ; Worth, 
98  ft.  ; Stanton  Lacy,  another  transeptal 
church,  64  ft.,  without  its  later  chancel.  The 
chancel  of  Jarrow  Church  is  42  ft.  long,  which 
shows  that  it  was  part  of  a building  of  some 
size. 

So  far  as  regards  width,  there  is  little  in 
anything  actually  existing  to  compare  with  the 
width  of  49  ft. ; Brixworth  nave  is  about  32  ft. 
wide  ; Reculvers  nave,  23  ft.  6 in.,  nave  and 
aisles,  48  ft.  6 in. ; Worth,  28  ft. ; Dover  Castle, 
27  ft. ; Stanton  Lacy,  20  ft. ; Jarrow  chancel, 
16  ft.  6 in.  These  figures  are  given  approxi- 
mately only  from  various  published  plans. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  works  in  progress  in  the 
crypt  of  the  cathedral.  Any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  this  fine  old  work  will  be  most 
agreeably  pleased  with  the  altered  appearance 
which  is  taking  place  day  by  day.  The  old 
proportions  were  so  seriously  destroyed  by  the 
level  of  the  earth  being  several  feet  above  the 
original  floor  line,  that  the  work  could  only  be 
studied  under  great  disadvantage,  the  curious 
caps  of  the  heavy  central  columns  emerging 


support  the  Waynflete  and  Beaufort 
in  the  choir  above  are  bound  to  remain 


as  they  obstruct  the  view.  Their 
shows  that  the  filling  up  of  the  crypt  is 
recent  work. 

As  is  well  known,  the  crypt  of 
Lady-chapel  remains  in  all  but  perfect 
tion,  notwithstanding  that  the  chapel 
soon  gave  place  to  Bishop  Lucy’s 
work.  It  indicates  precisely  the  size 


the  excavations  being  carried  down  to  th 
original  level.  Strange  to  say,  except  in  tl  i 
eastern  extension,  no  traces  of  paving  hav 
been  met  with.  The  columns  and  walls  appeo 
more  than  double  their  recent  height,  and  tl 
fine  effect  of  the  work  can  be  considered 
Several  masses  of  modern  masonry  have  bee 
removed  to  lay  open  the  old  work,  and  som 
tamperings  with  the  vaulting  have  been  si 
right,  but  the  blocks  of  stonework  whic: 


Plan  of  Remains  Discovered. 
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I place  of  what  Walkelyn  erected.  It  has  a 

range  of  central  shafts,  consisting  of  single 
J columns,  but  their  effect  has  been  marred  for 
: centuries  by  a mass  of  walling  built  between 
■ “em-  11113 13  being  removed  in  order  to  detach 
- tbe  c°lu“ns>  ™d  when  completed  a charming 
jl  effect  will  result  when  seen  from  their  junction 
I with  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral,  the  pointed- 
B . w.°rk  01  Lucy’s  square  east-ended  extension 
>'  being  in  full  view  beyond  it. 

The  walls  of  Walkelyn’s  work  were  pointed 
. with  a broad  square  band  of  excellent  mortar 
Puffy  1 m.  wide,  the  joints  being  neatly  squared. 

r . borm'  of  LllLS  pointing  has  always  been  visible 
I in  various  parts  of  the  cathedral,  but  the  recent 
iiworks  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  original 
l and  not  done  at  some  later  period,  for  it  is 
niound  in  perfect  condition  on  some  of  the  por- 
ntions  of  walling  which  have  now  been  opened 
; to  vmw  after  having  been  buried  for  many  cen- 
I tunes.  The  internal  walls  have  never  been 

“'?  vau*tin g;  “d  there  is  no 
evidence  that  colour  has  been  used  to  any 
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FTER  two  meetings,  one  continued 
to  a late  hour  on  Monday  evening 
and  the  second  occupying  the 
■ , . greater  part  of  Tuesday,  the  general 

-domed  ■0ftn’e  InstitVte  of  Architect  has 
qdopted,  in  the  mam,  the  form  of  charter  as 
ijecommended  by  the  Charter  Committee,  only 
I ne  or  two  of  the  numerous  alterations  made 

fencer  ® “g  “ “ any  imPortallt 

IlP./a  n0t  our  intention  to  report  in  any 
detailed  manner  the  proceedings  of  what  was 
«ffedy  a.pn!?te  “eetlDg  i the  official  report 
iidy  m tbe  baads  of  those  whom  it 
.-specially  concerns.  Some  portion  of  the  pro- 

V ffunr  0n  aMundily;  lndeed’  “re  much  better 
ft  unrecorded  ; and  the  member  who  made 

BmmbS.e153-1  attack,°u  the  proposals  of  the 
immittee,  in  one  of  the  most  discourteous 
i id  unseemly  speeches  that  we  ever  had  the 
msfortune  to  listen  to,  ought  to  feel  that  he 

tacked de  t0  t5e  persons  whom  be 
-tacked  in  this  manner  for  their  expressions 

I willingness,  at  the  close  of  the  second  meet- 
forgire  an  exhibition  of 
T 7 7 Thich’  however,  is  not 
xely  o be  altogether  forgotten.  Apart  from 
IS,  the  proceedings  at  the  two  meetings  may 
Jf  regarded  as  satisfactory  in  their  results  A 
eat  many  points  were  considered  in  a very 
H and  mostly  business-like  spirit,  and  (what 
more)  a conclusion  was  arrived  at ; and  by 
(n,Pro,ces5„of,  tubing  the  meetings  con 
-utively  tffl  the  matter  was  gone  through 
hr?  f f“bers  who  had  attended  for  the 
rposc  of  taking  part  in  the  debate  were 

ffence  o/C«  1 thTgl1  without  th«  incon- 
™ L L long  stay  or  u.  sec™d  visit  to 

■ . ,,  r tlle  purpose ; an  inconvenience  of 
ich  they  have  complained,  with  good  reason 
lormer  occasions,  when  important  debates 

been  cut  short  and  adjourned  to  a distant 
e.  lo  two  of  the  provincial  members,  it 
?}seIZei’  Mr.  Connon  (Leeds),  and 
d'  „ "dge  (Liverpool),  the  meeting  owed  a 
‘ y excellent  and  useful  suggestions  ■ 

■ among  the  London  members  who  have 
5 “ late;est  “ ‘be  subject,  the  Institute 
“ t0  fee>  m“cb  indebted  to  one  of  its 

olieiZ' 7’  Mr' E' lb  Hal1’  who  bus  been 
ong  nator  of  a great  number  of  modifications 

iritv  ? a??,W?rdmg  °f  *bc  Charter,  a large 
it  to  /tVhv'l  ho  Ve  be<m  adoPted.  and  which 
lnd  ,r  “rthM  author  in  a reputation 
4,"  W'fel  for  Practical  business  qualities. 

on  thT  7 nOW  Prosed  perhaps 

n the  side  of  being  over  full  in  its  pro- 
ns,  though  on  g01ng  through  aem  seriaUm 

cmffd  PPear  ha,b,  5here  was  much  iu  them 
could  very  well  be  omitted.  The  most- 
r tint  modifications  made  were,  indeed,  in 
-emd  to  t?  ‘T  rlther  thatt  subtraction. 

1 s should  b‘he  rT0  Pr“Tldm*  ‘bat  Asso- 
J o defiI  rh  6 future  noting  powers,  sub- 
J ;0  definition  or  restriction  by  by-laws  the 
Vlnmtf  (asbiy  went  into^nSst 

bSorne  fubfec^13  d°  hlVe ,d°ne  with  original  Charter,  w 
uolesome  subject,  partly  on  the  ground  to  keep  on  recorf. 


suggested  by  one  or  two  speakers,  that  matters 
i P^y^e§e  were  much  better  incorporated  in 
the  Charter  for  good  and  all,  and  that  there 
was  less  chance  then  of  their  being  overturned 
or  meddled  with  at  any  future  time.  The 
result  was  the  modification  of  clause  19,  to  the 
eflect  that  in  future  Associates  should  be  en- 
titled to  vote  on  all  questions  except  the  making 
of  by-laws : a result  which  seemed  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  Associate  members  present, 
as  indeed  it  ought.  We  question  the  wisdom 
of  conceding  as  much  as  that  at  present ; but 
if  it  puts  to  rest  a cause  of  contention  it  may 
be . as  well  that  a definite  conclusion  was 
arrived  at  without  further  loss  of  time. 
There  are  a great  many  members  among  the 
Associate  class,  no  doubt,  who  would  be  per- 
fectly competent  and  desirable  voters  on  every 
subject  that  comes  before  the  general  meetings  • 
of  the  feeling  of  some  of  these  there & is 
excellent  evidence  in  the  letter  from  Mr. 
Richards  Julian  which  we  print  in  another 
column.  But  there  are  unfortunately  others 
who  are  not.  The  reasonableness  of  the  views  of 
some  of  these  gentlemen  may  be  gauged  by  the 
fact  that  some  of  those  present  openly  intimated 
that  they  considered  they  ought  to  have  the 
same  votes  and  privileges  as  the  Fellows  in 
every  way,  while  paying  only  an  Associate’s 
subscription  ; and  the  fitness  of  some  other 
gentlemen  for  the  additional  influence  they 
seek  to  obtain  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  three  or  four  of  them  were  reported  to 
have  voted  clandestinely  in  the  debate  of 
Monday  evening  : nor  is  this  all  that  might  be 
said.  The  best  of  the  Associates  would  probably 
prefer  to  forego  for  the  present  some  privileges 
for  which  they  are  perfectly  qualified,  rather  than 
share  them  with  such  coadjutors.  We  very 
much  doubt  whether  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  are  fully  alive  to  the  possible  con- 
sequence to  the  status  of  the  Institute  of  the 
provision  which  they  lightly  and  good- 
humouredly  passed.  They  have  bestowed 
the  power  of  voting  the  election  of  Fellows 
on  a body  more  numerous  than  the  Fellows 
and  containing  a certain  proportion  of  men 
who  have  not,  and  perhaps  never  will  have 
any  very  high  status,  either  socially  or  profes* 
sionally.  Considering  the  possible  combina- 
tions in  voting  for  Fellows  elected  from  the 
class  of  Associates  under  these  circumstances 
the  Council  will  do  well  to  exercise  their  right 
of  decision  as  to  the  putting  up  of  candidates 
with  extra  care  and  discrimination,  if  they 
wish  to  preserve  to  the  Institute  the  hmh 
character  and  tone  which,  amid  whatever  other 
shortcomings,  has  always  hitherto  belonged 
to  it.  Ultimately,  no  doubt,  the  effect  of  the 
compulsory  examination  on  entrance  will  be 
to  put  a bar  on  the  election  of  undesirable 
members,  and  to  assist  in  maintaining  a uni- 
versally high  standard  both  of  character  and 
capability. 

The  other  main  addition  made  to  the  form 
of  the  Charter  was,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hall 
to  retain  in  the  preamble  the  words  relating  to 
the  spirit  and  intention  in  which  it  was  orio-i- 
nally  conferred,  mentioning  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  the  art  of  architecture  and  the  desire 
of  the  Sovereign  who  conferred  the  Charter  to 
assist  the  architects  in  their  aim  of  further 
developing  and  improving  so  noble  an  art,  &c. 
This,  as  we  have  before  observed,  may  be  con- 
sidered less  necessary  now  that  the  importance 
of  architecture  is  more  generally  recognised  and 
admitted ; but  we  are  dad  the  meeting  decided 
to  retain  the  words,  because  they  are,  in  the 
first  place,  exceedingly  dignified  and  admirable 
in  expression,  and  set  up  a very  high  view  of 
the  subject,  and  because  also  they  are  of  in- 
terest historically  as  evidence  of  the  feeling  and 
spirit  in  which  the  original  Charter  was  con- 
ferred. 

We  hope  the  Charter,  as  now  approved  by 
the  general  meeting,  will  before  long  be  con- 
firmed and  conferred.  With  this  freer  scope 
for  its  action,  the  Institute,  having  got  through 
the  formal  business  necessary  to  give  it  the 
foot-hold  for  a new  start,  ought  to  take  up 
with  fresh  vigour  the  higher  task  of  promoting 
and  raising  the  art  of  architecture  in  the  spirit 
embodied  in  those  words  of  the  preamble  of  the 
original  Charter,  which  it  has  wisely  determined 


NOTES. 


| HE  action  of  the  Railway  directors 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Mundella’s 
Bill  has  had  precisely  the  effect 
we  anticipated.  The  alarm  created 


~ ..uuv.jintou,  juiirm  created 
amongst  shareholders  has  forced  stock  upon 
the  market,  and  a feeling  of  great  uneasi- 
ness prevails.  The  directors  have  received  the 
support  of  the  shareholders  generally,  as  the 
latter  are  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  real 
merits  of  the  case,  but  the  press  unite  in  con- 
demning the  exaggerated  statements  which 
have  been  made,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  The  Economist , while 
naturally  sympathising  with  the  directors 
to  a certain  extent,  is  of  opinion  that 
much  that  has  been  said  is  nonsense,— and 
mischievous  nonsense,— and  that  the  directors 
must  alter  their  tactics  if  they  wish  to  achieve 
any  success.  It  is  very  improbable  that  the 
Bill  will  be  rejected,  as  the  opposition  is 
narrowing  down  to  three  or  four  clauses,  and 
the  resolutions  passed  at  the  more  moderate  of 
the  shareholders’  meetings  were  in  favour  of 
amendment  rather  than  rejection.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  traders  may  be  judged  by  the 
remarks  of  the  Railway  Rates  Committee  and 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traders’  Association. 

I he  former  body,  in  their  report  presented  to 
the  Chambers  of  Agriculture  on  the  6th  inst., 
recommend  that  support  be  given  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  measure,  though  considering  it 
necessary  to  propose  amendments  if  the  Bill  is 
to  be  accepted  as  a satisfactory  solution  of  the 
existing  controversy,  while  the  Traders’  Asso- 
ciation, after  condemning  the  Bill  as  it  at 
present  stands,  remarks  : — “ Nevertheless,  we 
have  so  much  confidence  in  the  public  spirit  of 
the  present  House  of  Commons  that  we  believe 
it  would  be  safe  to  allow  the  Bill  to  pass  the 
second  reading,  and  that  its  vices  maybe  cured 
m Committee.”  Both  parties  look  for  benefit 
from  the  measure,  and  both  find  clauses  that 
go  against  the  grain,  and  the  Bill  will,  doubt- 
ess,  undergo  considerable  alterations  before 
becoming  law. 


TTTE  may  note  that  on  Friday,  the  2nd  inst 
T T on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  it 
was  resolved  that  a Select  Committee  be 
appointed  “ to  reconsider  the  plans  and  pro- 
posals for  an  Admiralty  and  a War  Office” 
winch  in  itself  we  are  glad  of,  as  there  is,  we 
hope,  some  chance  that  the  site  maybe  re- 
arranged on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Insti- 
°f  Architects.  The  only  information 
added  in  regard  to  the  points  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Committee,  however,  is  rather 
0^U*^10US,  a?  ^ ^ ^ ke  an  tostruction  to 

the  Committee  to  report  whether  some  or  all  of 
the  existing  buildings  of  the  Admiralty  may 
with  advantage  be  retained.”  This  looks  like  a 
further  development  of  the  wretched  spirit  of 
parsimony  which  is  practised  in  regard  to 
Governmental  architecture  in  this  country,  in 
place  of  any  preconceived  wish  to  carry  out  the 
scheme  in  a manner  more  worthy  of  the  nation 
We  earnestly  hope  that  some  Members  of 
Parliament  who  have  a real  knowledge  of  and 
interest  in  architecture  for  its  own  sake  will 
find  a place  on  the  Committee. 


THE  case  of  Saunders  v.  Pawley,  which  was 
. recently  discussed  before  a Divisional  Court, 
involves  points  which  are  of  some  importance 
to  the  public  at  large  as  well  as  to  our  readers. 
The  trial  of  this  action  took  place  in  June  last 
before  Mr.  Justice  Day  and  a special  jury,  the 
claim  being  for  damages  against  an  architect, 
by  reason  of  injuries  sustained  through  the 
alleged  fraudulent  representations  of  the  defen- 
dant as  regards  the  sanitary  condition  of  a house 
at  Norwood.  It  was  also  alleged  by  the 
plaintifl  that  there  was  a breach  of  contract, 
inasmuch  as  the  defendant  had  stated  that  the 
system  of  drainage  was  good  and  had  been 
approved  by  the  Local  Sanitary  Authority. 
The  case,  as  presented  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff, 
was  that  sewer  gas  escaped  into  the  house  at 
the  time  of  the  letting  and  afterwards,  result- 
ingin  the  serious  illness  of  some  of  the  servants 
and  in  the  death  of  the  plaintiff's  wife  from 
blood-poisoning.  This  lady  had  enjoyed  an  in- 
come of  800L  a year,  and,  by  reason  of  the  loss 
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occasioned  through  her  death,  and  of  various 
expenses  necessarily  incurred,  the  plaintiff 
claimed  the  sum  of  2,400/.  The  jury  returned 
a verdict  for  the  full  amount,  hut  execution 
was  stayed  upon  the  defendant  paying 
into  Court  the  sum  of  1,000/.,  pending 
an  application  for  a new  trial,  or,  in 
the  alternative,  that  judgment  should  be 
entered  for  the  defendant.  The  arguments 
in  support  of  this  application,  and  contra, 
have  now  been  heard,  and  in  the  result  the 
verdict  is  set  aside,  and  the  defendant  obtains 
judgment,  execution  being  stayed,  however, 
for  ten  days,  in  the  event  of  the  plaintiff 
deciding  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  Upon 
the  question  whether  a civil  action  could  be 
maintained  for  the  loss  sustained  by  a man  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  his  wife,  Mr. 
Justice  Grove  pronounced  an  unhesitating 
negative.  Upon  the  other  point,  as  to  the 
alleged  representations  of  the  sanitary  state  of 
the  premises,  the  Court  decided  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  evidence  to  justify  the 
verdict,  inasmuch  as  it  had  not  been  shown 
that  the  defendant  had  made  any  representa- 
tions which  he  did  not  at  the  time  believe  to 
be  true  ; in  other  words,  there  was  nothing 
fraudulent  or  dishonest  in  his  conduct.  The 
case  should,  however,  serve  to  make  people 
cautious  as  regards  making  representations  in 
answer  to  the  inquiries  of  incoming  tenants. 


from  water.  The  process  consists  merely 
the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of 
slaked  lime.  The  chemical  improvement 
resulting  from  this  softening  process  is  not 
often  considerable  ; but  it  is  found  to  reduce 
the  presence  of  micro-organisms  98  per  cent. 
He  was  satisfied  that  the  only  explanation  of 
the  freedom  from  micro-organisms  of  water 
taken  direct  from  deep  wells  was  to  be  found 
in  the  fact  of  its  having  been  subjected  to  a 
long  and  exhaustive  process  of  natural  filtra- 
tion. He  thought  the  effect  of  this  natural 
filtration  upon  the  biological  condition  of 
water  could  not  be  better  understood  than  by 
comparing  water  obtained  from  the  Thames 
and  the  Lea  with  deep-well  water  taken  from 
the  chalk  near  London.  While,  in  the  last 
case,  as  few  as  eight  organisms  per  cubic  centi- 
metre will  not  unfrequently  be  found,  the 
number  in  the  case  of  the  two  former  may,  and 
often  does,  reach  as  many  thousands. 


^ REPORT  on  the  sanitary  arrangements  in 


IT  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  London  daily 
papers  do  not  follow  the  fashion  of  many 
provincial  papers  and  publish  the  evidence  taken 
before  Select  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Thus  the  Freeman’s  Journal  has 
recently  printed  pretty  nearly  in  extenso 
the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Robinson,  a civil 
engineer  and  a member  of  the  Kingstown 
Town  Commissioners,  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  the  Tenure  of  Houses  in  Towns. 
From  his  evidence  it  would  appear  that  leases 
are  renewed  in  Kingstown  on  unreasonably 
high  terms  ; thus  a lease  at  a rent  of  6 1.  10s. 
a year  is  renewed  for  26 1.  a year,  and  then 
another  example  of  an  enormous  increase.  But 
we  fail  to  find  in  Mr.  Robinson’s  evidence  at 
what  date  the  old  leases  began, — a very  im- 
portant factor  in  estimating  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  the  new  rents.  It  does  not 
follow  that  because  a man  has  been  paying 
too  low  a rent  for  ten  years  he  is  to  be  allowed 
to  go  on  doing  so.  It  is  clear  the  whole  ques- 
tion largely  hinges  on  this.  We  are  sorry  also 
to  find  that  the  bad  system  of  leases  for  lives 
still  continues  in  Kingstown.  Mr.  Robinson 
also  mentioned  many  instances  of  overcrowding 
and  of  houses  falling  into  decay,  all  of  which 
evils  he  put  down  to  the  leasehold  system.  It 
has,  doubtless,  many  evils  to  answer  for,  but 
we  can  scarcely  put  all  of  these  matters  to  its 
door.  If  a woman,  as  Mr.  Robinson  stated, 
lives  in  a room  6 ft.  by  9 ft.  and  5 ft.  high, 
with  an  open  dustpit  and  a privy  by  its  side, 
we  should  certainly  say  that  this  is  the  fault  of 
the  sanitary  authorities,  not  of  a system  of 
leasehold  tenure. 


come  forward  most  creditably  to  assume  the 
supervision  of  all  future  operations.  There  is 
clearly  a great  need  of  some  such  system,  see-t, 
ing  that  the  number  of  skilled  masons  in  Rome 
is  comparatively  small,  and  that  the  great; 
majority  of  the  workers  are  men  who  have 
never  been  on  a roof-top  in  their  life,  but  whom; 
lack  of  agricultural  employment  has  driver-; 
into  the  towns  to  gain  a livelihood  as  best  they 
can. 


various  parts  of  Italy  is  of  considerable 
interest  in  these  international  days,  when  so 
many  English  elect,  for  climatic  and  other 
reasons,  to  make  their  home  in  foreign  countries. 
There  are  8,259  communes  in  Italy,  and  of 
these  there  are  only  318  which  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  keep  up  any  inspection  of  the 
water-supply.  Of  these,  198  have  good  drink- 
ing-water, 85  tolerable,  and  35  bad  ; of  the 
remainder  (a  very  large  majority)  1,454  allow 
that  the  water  is  either  indifferent  or  very 
bad,  while  509  have  returned  the  supply  as 
being  very  scanty.  There  are  4,877  communes 
totally  unprovided  with  sewers,  and  1,503 
from  which  no  information  was  received,  the 
inference  therefore  being  that  nothing  good 
could  be  reported.  As  to  dwellings,  37,206 
were  subterranean,  giving  shelter  to  101,457 
persons,  while  2,836  deplored  the  dearth  of 
salubrious  habitations.  In  the  Abruzzi,  the 
Basilicata,  Apulia,  and  the  Roman  Campagna, 
many  families  live  in  hollows  scooped  out  of 
the  rock  or  tufa.  In  1,876  communes  there 
are  no  latrines,  and  the  sewage  remains  in  open 
ditches,  close  to  the  houses.  In  3,976  there 
are  closets,  but  only  in  the  houses  of  the  well- 
to-do.  In  158  communes  the  excrements  are 
emptied  out  of  the  windows  into  the  street, 
where  they  remain  until  dispersed  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  wind,  rain,  and  scavenger  dogs. 
In  1,483  communes  the  houses  are  unprovided 
with  chimneys  to  the  fireplaces,  so  that  the 
only  exit  for  the  smoke  is  the  door  or  the 
window.  In  259  circondari,  194  are  more  or 
less  troubled  with  malaria,  which  spreads  over 
at  least  90,000  square  kilometres,  and  affects 
about  6,000,000  people.  In  1879  there  were 
in  Italy  97,855  persons  suffering  from  pellagra 
(the  result  of  malaria),  and  this  number  had 
increased  by  1881  to  104,067.  Between  1835 
and  1885  Italy  has  been  visited  seventeen 
times  by  cholera.  To  wind  up  this  rather  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  things,  326  commune- 
have  no  burial-ground. 


THE  recently  decided  case  of  Kiddle  & Soil: 

v.  Lovett  ought  to  afford  a lesson  to  those] 
who,  having  entered  into  a lawsuit,  hurry 
hastily  into  a compromise.  It  was  an  action 
by  a firm  of  builders  who  had  taken  a contract 
to  paint  the  outside  of  a house.  They  engaged 
a separate  contractor  to  put  up  boat-staging; 
for  the  purposes  of  the  work.  During  tht' 
progress  of  the  work  some  of  the  staging  gave 
way,  so  that  one  of  the  painters  was  throws* 
into  the  street  and  injured.  He  brought  ai 
action  against  Messrs.  Kiddle  & Son  under  tht 
Employers’  Liability  Act.  They,  just  beforlt 
the  case  came  on  for  trial,  settled  the  action  fo  • 
a sum  of  125/.  Then  they  brought  the  presenn 
action  to  recover  this  sum  as  damages  from  th 
contractors  who  had  put  up  the  staging.  Mi 
Justice  Denman  held  that  they  were  entitle, 
to  recover  against  the  contractors,  because  the! 
had  erected  a defective  staging,  but  he  alsv 
held  that  Messrs.  Kiddle  & Son  could  n( 
recover  the  damages  paid  to  their  workmai 
because  he  had  no  right  of  action  against  them 
since  no  act  of  negligence  had  been  committer; 
by  them  or  their  servants,  and,  consequently  i 
they  were  under  no  liability  to  pay  the  125: 
Therefore,  they  obtained  judgment  for  noininii 
damages  only,  without  costs.  The  unfortunate 
position  of  Messrs.  Kiddle,  who  compromisei 
the  action  in  which  they  were  right  and  fougb ' 
out  that  in  which  they  were  practically  wronj:" 
certainly  provokes  a smile. 


AT  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
6th  inst.,  Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  F.R.S., 
President,  in  the  chair,  Dr.  Percy  Frankland 
read  a paper  on  “ Water  Purification  : its  Bio- 
logical and  Chemical  Basis.”  In  considering 
the  various  attempts  to  purify  water  by  the 
removal  of  suspended  particles,  he  said  that 
the  passage  of  micro-organisms  through  filter- 
ing material  had  long  been  considered,  and, 
until  recently,  there  seemed  to  be  little  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  majority  of  filtering  sub- 
stances offered  no  barrier  ; but  a series  of  care- 
fully - conducted  experiments  had  recently 
proved  that  certain  materials  are  less  favour- 
able than  others  to  their  passage  ; and  this 
degree  of  efficiency  was  more  or  lees  main- 
tained by  a frequent  renewal  of  the  filtering 
material.  He  had  found  invariably,  that  very 
porous  substances,  like  coke,  animal  and  vege- 
table charcoal,  were  highly  efficient  in  removing 
organic  matter  from  water  when  the  latter 
came  in  contact  with  them  by  a process  of 
agitation.  Dr.  Clark’s  precipitation  process 
for  softening  water  with  lime  had  a most 
marked  effect  in  removing  micro-organisms 


(^OME  little  time  since  we  commented  on  tl 


THE  building  trades  of  Rome,  where  a very 
large  number  of  new  houses  are  in  course  of 
construction,  are  greatly  exercised  at  the  sudden 
collapse  of  many  of  these  schemes,  sometimes 
even  before  the  buildings  are  finished.  The 
rage  for  speculative  undertakings  of  this  kind 
is  becoming  as  great  a nuisance  in  some  parts 
of  Italy  as  it  is  in  England  ; but  although 
scamped  work  is  no  novelty  with  us,  it  has 
never  gone  to  the  same  length  as  at  Rome. 
About  a fortnight  ago  a large  building  gave 
way  at  Prato  di  Castello  while  a number  of 
masons  were  at  work  upon  it,  and  several  were 
killed  ; while,  more  recently,  -another  house 
has  fallen,  though  it  had  been  in  existence 
longer  than  the  other.  The  evil  has  become 
so  serious  that  the  municipality  has  at  last 
issued  an  order  that  the  owner  of  every  build- 
ing in  course  of  erection  must  make  a return 
of  the  name  of  the  architect  employed,  accom- 
panied by  a declaration  of  the  latter  that  he 
accepts  the  responsibility  of  any  accident  that 
may  occur.  Until  this  is  done,  the  works 
will  not  be  allowed  to  proceed.  The  architects 
have  one  and  all  concurred  in  this,  and  have 


fact  that  in  the  Birmingham  Workhom.  i 
Infirmary  Competition,  the  architect  who  ha 
prepared  the  particulars  on  which  the  instru. 
tions  were  based  was  not,  as  he  should  ha\i 
been,  debarred  from  competing,  and  we  drel 
attention  to  the  feeling  expressed  in  corre 
spondence  in  the  Birmingham  papers,  that  th 
state  of  things  was  calculated  to  give  suchi 
competitor  an  unfair  advantage  over  otheil  : 
The  result  seems  unfortunately  to  have  on  < 
too  well  justified  these  anticipations.  Ini 
letter  to  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post,  M 
Victor  Scruton  calls  attention  to  the  fa 
that  only  six  architects  responded  to  t! 
invitation  to  compete  (the  profession  seem 
have  been  wiser  than  usual  in  this  cast 
that  among  the  six  was  the  architect  wl 
prepared  the  particulars,  and  that  1 
plans  have  been  accepted.  Mr.  Scrutc; 
pointedly  contrasts  this  with  the  court 
pursued  in  the  case  of  the  Birmingham  Assn 
Courts  Competition,  where  Mr.  Waterhouv 
who  had  occupied  an  analogous  position  3 
architectural  adviser  of  the  Corporation  befc> 
competition  was  determined  on,  withdrew  fre 
any  claim  to  compete,  and  acted  ODly  1 
assessor,  being,  by  his  previous  knowledge  ; 
the  wishes  of  the  Corporation,  specially  qua 
fied  to  do  so.  In  this  latter  case  134  arcliitei 
competed  ; in  the  former  only  six.  The  oi 
competition  was  manifestly  intended  as  a fa 
one  from  the  outset ; the  other  was  suspicion 
We  hope  promoters  of  competitions  will  re  I 
the  lesson  conveyed. 


IN  answer  to  a question  asked  by  Mr.  Stu? 
Wortley  in  the  House  of  Commons  a f< 


days  ago,  in  regard  to  the  antique  sculptu?] 
concealed  in  the  basement  of  the  Briti; 
Museum,  Mr.  H.  Fowler,  after  describing  t 
conditions  of  light  under  which  these  woi 
were  placed,  and  stating  that  in  favours! 
weather  they  can  be  viewed  and  sketched  • 
students  though  they  cannot  be  visited  by  tl 
general  public,  added  that  “ the  room  former 
occupied  by  the  department  of  prints  a. 
drawings  can  be  made  to  accommodate  t 
principal  part  of  the  sepulchral  monumentss 
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an  estimated  cost  of  1,6002.”  If  so,  we  hope 
this  small  sum  will  be  voted  for  the  purpose 
on  the  first  opportunity,  and  the  soul  of  Mr. 
Newton  set  at  rest  in  regard  to  this  portion  of 
the  works  of  which  he  has  so  long  been  the 
careful  and  learned  custodian. 


QO  Lord  Carrington’s  house  is  not  to  be 
u removed  en  bloc,  after  all ! The  neces- 
sary plans  and  calculations  had  all,  it  is  said, 
been  made,  and  the  modus  operandi  deter- 
i mined,  when  the  exigencies  of  the  Lands 
Department  of  the  Crown  necessitated  an 
abandonment  of  the  scheme.  It  is  very  much 
to  be  regretted  on  some  grounds  that  so  inte- 
resting an  experiment  should  have  been  nipped 
in  the  bud.  But  the  want  of  a permanent 
[Minister  of  Public  Works,  and  the  rapid  revo- 
lutions of  the  political  wheel,  render  changes  of 
this  kind  inevitable,  we  suppose,  in  building 
matters. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADES’  EXHIBITION. 

The  seventh  annual  Building  Trades’  Exhi- 
bition was  opened  in  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
Islington,  on  Monday ; but,  as  usual,  was  far 
from  ready  then.  So  dilatory,  indeed,  were  some 
exhibitors  that  their  “ Stands  ” were  not  com- 
pleted even  so  late  as  Wednesday  evening.  The 
oresent  exhibition  is  perhaps  a trifle  better  than 
ast  year’s  display,  but  several  well-known  and 
arominent  exhibitors  hitherto  (Messrs.  W.  H. 
Laacclles  A Co.,  to  name  only  one)  refrain  from 
exhibiting  this  year,  while  some  others  who 
aave  in  former  years  occupied  considerable  space 
ire  this  year  content  with  very  small  displays. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  one  or  two  new  names  of 
•epute  in  the  list  of  exhibitors  (such  as  Messrs, 
dandell,  Saunders,  A Co.,  and  Messrs.  Heaton, 
iutler,  A Bayne);  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pace  in  the  hall  is  not  fully  occupied,  though 
tails  for  the  sale  of  bead  necklaces,  pincushions, 
■nd  other  miscellaneous  trifles  whose  connexion 
nth  the  building  trades  it  would  be  hard  to 
iiscover,  have  been  allowed  standing-room.  On 
he  whole,  the  present  show  only  confirms 
8 in  our  oft-repeated  opinion  that  these  exhi- 
'ltions  recur  at  too-frequent  intervals  to  be  of 
inch  real  value  as  an  index  of  progress  in  the 
'Uilding  trades.  We  know  that  they  are  re- 
arded  by  many  of  the  exhibitors  as  something 
kin  to  nuisances,  and  one  of  the  largest  exhi- 
ltors  in  the  present  exhibition  has,  within  the 
ist  two  or  three  days,  given  forcible  expression 
) this  sentiment,  coupled  with  a wish  that 
imething  could  be  done  to  put  down  these  oft- 
icm-ring  displays,  the  iteration  of  which  is, 
ren  m this  exhibition-ridden  age,  a great  bore! 
ossibly  some  of  the  exhibitors  were  led  to  take 
)ace  because  this  year  the  exhibition  is  styled 
ie  ‘ Architectural  and  Building  Trades’  Exhi- 
tion,”  the  only  apparent  ground  for  this 
iiaitional  nomenclature  being  that,  by  some 
Tangement  into  which  it  does  not  concern 
‘^mquire,  the  show  is  announced  as  being 
fid  under  the  auspices  ” of  a society  whose 
intensions,  as  indicated  in  the  preface  to  the 
italogue,  are  about  on  a par  with  those  of  the 
mous  “ Three  Tailors  of  Tooley-street.” 

Messrs.  Shanks  A Co.  (Bay  1)  exhibit  a varied 
sortment  of  baths,  lavatories,  water-closets, 
mals,  and  other  sanitary  appliances  and 
tings.  An  enamelled  stoneware  pedestal 
jz-bath,  shown  by  these  exhibitors,  has  the 
ent  of  compactness. 

One  half  of  Bay  3 is  occupied  by  Messrs.  E. 
nous  A Sons,  who  exhibit  their  hot  and  foul- 
r extractor  for  ventilating  houses  and  ships, 
ns  appliance  has  been  described  by  us  on 
e occasion  of  former  exhibitions.  The  same 
mbitors  “Inlet  and  Exhale  Double-Action 
)i  mg  Ventilator”  is  claimed  to  be  “ auto- 
itic  and  perfect  in  action,”  and,  no  doubt, 
is  claim  is  a good  one  if,  in  all  states  of  wind 
;a  weather,  the  respective  channels  for  warm 
a cold  air  are  found  to  keep  to  their  allotted 
>fk.  One  merit  which  this  ventilator  possesses 
oBists  in  the  absence  of  moving  parts.  A 
uble-trapped  earthenware  closet  for  fixing 
ove  the  floor-line,  and  somewhat  cumbrous  in 
•m,  is  shown  at  this  Stand  ; also  a ventilating 
8 stove  for  heating  purposes, 
bays  land  5 are  occupied  by  Messrs.  H.  A 

Edwards  with  a good  display  of  school- 
's, furniture,  fittings,  and  teaching  appli- 

JiK^ttenfc  Victoria  Stone  Company  (Bay  6) 
aibi,  the  practical  applications  of  their  excel- 
matenal  in  the  shape  of  steps,  paving- 


flags,  sinks,  Ac.  A specimen  of  this  stone,  after 
five  years’  wear  under  the  heavy  and  almost 
continuous  pedestrian  traffic  at  the  corner  of 
Commercial  - street,  Whitechapel,  presents  a 
good  and  even  surface,  such  as  would  hardly  be 
possible,  we  should  say,  with  the  best  York 
flagging  after  such  a trial.  The  same  material 
is  shown  in  its  “ornamental”  applications,  but 
these  constitute  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the 
display. 

In  Bay  No.  7 are  shown  Kaye’s  Patent  Auto- 
matic Locks  and  Door  Openers,  two  exceedingly 
good  and  simple  applications  of  which  are 
adapted  to  railway- carriage  doors.  One  of 
these  forms  of  lock,  we  are  informed,  has  been 
adopted  for  use  by  the  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company,  after  careful  trial.  Excellent  locks 
and  handles  for  shop  and  office  doors,  calculated 
to  work  for  years  without  the  many  vexations 
incident  to  older  forms  of  door  furniture  where 
the  wear  is  heavy  and  incessant,  are  shown  by 
the  same  exhibitors. 

Bay  No.  8 is  apparently  in  the  joint  tenure 
of  the  Pulsometer  Engineering  Co.,  the  Remedy 
Ventilator  Co.,  and  other  exhibitors.  Of  the 
well-known  pumps  of  the  first-named  Company 
we  need  say  nothing.  Of  the  “ Remedy  ” venti- 
lator, also  adaptable  for  use  as  a chimney-cowl, 
we  will  only  call  attention  to  it  without 
expressing  an  opinion  as  to  its  efficiency. 

The  Broomhall  Brick  and  Tile  Company 
have  at  this  Stand  a good  selection  of  their 
well-known  moulded  and  perforated  bricks, 
which,  for  trueness  of  shape  and  excellence  of 
quality,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  others.  They 
also  exhibit  their  patent  roofing  tiles.  The 
3i-in.  lap-tiles  are  especially  worthy  of  notice. 
They  are  light  and  cheap.  Hard  by,  Messrs. 

T.  J . Mayfield  & Co.  have  a small  display  of 
electric-bell  apparatus,  burglar-alarms,  Ac. 

The  Thames  Bank  Iron  Company  (Bays  9 and 
10)  have  a large  display  of  tubular,  saddle,  and 
other  boilers  for  heating  purposes.  They  have 
also  a good  show  of  hot- water  fittings,  such  as 
pipes,  coils,  valves,  Ac.  The  back-water  way 
saddle-boilers  are  now  made  by  this  Company 
np  to  5 ft.  0 in.  long.  At  this  Stand  are  also 
exhibited  some  cast-iron  traps,  soil-pipes,  bends, 
and  junctions.  The  patent  “Expander”  for 
facilitating  the  jointing  of  hot-water  pipes  is 
also  shown. 

Bay  11  is  occupied  by  Mr.  R.  Howard,  with 
a horticultural  building  and  gearing,  calling 
for  no  special  remark  except  that  the  levers 
and  cranks  of  the  gearing  seem  to  be  likely  to 
be  somewhat  in  the  way  of  the  plants  which  the 
building  is  to  contain. 

Messrs.  Ewart  A Son  (Bay  17)  exhibit  their 
Dido”  gas  bath,  enamelled  with  Price’s  “chez- 
lui,”  a hard  drying  enamel.  The  “ Dido  ” 
bath  seems  to  be  very  compact,  and  is  fitted 
with  the  “shower”  geyser  or  water-heater, 
which  is  rapid  in  action,  and  possesses  other 
merits.  The  “ Empress”  Ventilator,  in  various 
forms,  is  shown  by  the  same  exhibitors. 

Messrs.  J.  Pickles  & Son,  of  Hebden  Bridge, 
Yorkshire  (Bay  18),  exhibit  a small  collection  of 
very  well  made  woodworking  machinery,  in- 
cluding a saw-bench  and  an  improved  moulding 
machine,  as  well  as  spiral-cutter  planin°’- 
machines. 

Bays  19,  20,  and  21  are  occupied  by  Messrs. 
Wrinch  & Sons,  of  Ipswich,  with  two  horti- 
cultural buildings  and  a summer-house,  which 
call  for  no  special  remark. 

Bay  22  is  occupied  by  Mr.  W.  Harris  with  an 
improved  cast-iron  horizontal  pug-mill,  for 
shafting,  and  a vertical  standard  pug-mill  with 
chain  wheel. 

Bay  23  is  sparsely  occupied  by  a few  brick- 
making  appliances,  including  Whitehead’s  brick 
press. 

Mr.  J.  Matthews,  of  Weston-super-Mare 
(Bay  24),  exhibits  Poole’s  patent  bonding-roll 
square-cornered  roofing  tiles  and  a variety  of 
rustic  and  other  vases,  hanging  flower-pots,  Ac., 
for  horticultural  use. 

In  Bay  25  Messrs.  J.  E.  H.  Andrew  & Co., 
Limited  (Stockport),  exhibit  the  “Stockport 
Silent  Gas  Engine,”  which  works  very  smoothly 
and  is  fairly-well  entitled  to  its  name.  This 
and  two  “ Bisschop”  gas  engines  at  the  same 
stand  serve  to  drive  two  or  three  of  Messrs. 

F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.’s  excellent  wood-working 
machines. 

Messrs.  Carter  & Co.,  of  Poole,  Dorset  (Bay 
26),  exhibit  some  very  good  encaustic  and  glazed 
majolica  tiles.  These  are  excellent  in  quality 
and  colour.  There  are  a variety  of  hand-painted 
tiles  and  panels,  of  which  some  of  the  figure- 
subjects  are  good.  Other  panels,  on  the  con- 


trary, all  stated  to  be  hand-painted,  are  too 
realistic  and  naturalesque  in  stylo,  some  of  them 
being  more  suggestive  of  varnished  oleographs 
than  of  anything  else.  In  the  rear  of  their 
Stand  this  firm  have  an  exhibit  more  worthy  to 
come  to  the  front  than  some  of  the  pictorial 
panels  just  mentioned,  viz.,  a new  kind  of  wall 
decoration  which  is  called  “ tile  fresco  in  out- 
line.” It  consists  of  a number  of  buff  tiles, 
6 in.  by  6 in.,  put  together  so  as  to  form  a panel 
about  6 ft.  by  5 ft.,  on  which  is  drawn  a seated 
figure  symbolical  of  “Education”  teaching  a 
group  of  young  children.  These  figures  are  all 
in  outline  merely,  and  the  dark  lines,  burnt  in 
on  the  lighter  ground  of  the  tiles,  are  very 
effective.  The  surface  is  unglazed.  This  method 
of  wall -decoration,  which  is  stated  to  be  com- 
paratively cheap,  seems  likely  to  have  a 
future. 

Stand  1 (Avenue  A)  is  tenanted  by  Mr. 
R.  Adams,  who  exhibits  his  “ Anti-accident 
Window,”  patent  doorsprings,  Ac. 

At  Stand  3 Messrs.  Burney  A Co.,  of 
Millwall,  exhibit  galvanised  iron  tanks  and 
cisterns. 

Messrs.  C.  Kite  A Co.  (Stand  5)  exhibit 
their  excellent  exhaust  and  other  ventilators, 
of  the  merits  of  which  we  have  often  spoken. 
Besides  these  they  exhibit  a quite  newly- 
patented  invention,  the  “ Counterpoise  ” silent 
automatic  valve  for  smoke-flues  and  extraction 
shafts,  which  appears  to  embody  a valuable 
improvement.  Their  mirror  - ventilators  are 
ornamental  as  well  as  useful,  and  likely  to 
disarm  the  preternatural  susceptibilities  of 
people  who  always  fancy  they  “ feel  a 
draught”  when  they  know  they  are  in  the- 
proximity  of  a ventilator. 

At  Stand  8 Mr.  J.  Robson  exhibits  his  patent 
drip-tiles  for  weathering  cornices,  chimney- 
stacks,  parapets,  Ac.  We  spoke  of  their  merits 
in  one  of  our  notices  of  the  Inventions  Exhi- 
bition last  year. 

,,  Maignen  (Stand  10)  exhibits  his 

Filtre  Rapide”  and  his  patent  process  for 
softening  water. 

At  Stand  13  Messrs.  Muldoon  Bros,  show 
their  system  of  wood  - block  flooring  and 
asphalte  wood  pavements  for  roadways.  They 
also  have  a good  display  of  enamelled  slate 
chimney-pieces,  tile-hearths,  stoves,  Ac. 

The  Adamantine  Clinker  Pavement,  so  well 
adapted  for  stables  and  yards,  is  exhibited  at 
Stand  14  by  Messrs.  Towers  A Williamson  in 
conjunction  with  MuBgrave’s  patent  stable 
gulley. 

At  Stand  17  Messrs.  T.  J.  Marshall  A Co- 
exhibit  some  good  stained-glass  work  suitable 
for  domestic  purposes. 

Tighe’s  patent  door-knobs  and  handles  are 
shown  in  a case  at  Stand  20.  The  door-handles 
have  no  tap  screws. 

At  Stand  24  is  shown  a new  form  of  pro- 
tected sash-fastener  (Garrood’s  patent),  which 
at  first  sight  appears  to  be  somewhat  cumbrous 
and  complicated,  but  its  patentee  claims  that  it 
is  absolutely  thief-proof,  and  incapable  of  yield- 
ing to  the  persuasions  of  the  “drop-key”  and 
other  tools  of  the  expert  burglar. 

The  Luton  Brick  and  Lime  Company 
(Stand  24)  exhibit  an  archway  showing  the 
use  of  their  grey  and  red  Luton  bricks,  which 
are  most  effective  in  appearance  when  not  used' 
with  that  sham  known  as  “ tuck-pointing.” 

Messrs.  A.  Attwood  A Co.,  late  Salmon,. 
Barnes,  A Co.  (Stand  27),  show  some  good  self- 
sustaining  lifts  and  hoists,  and  a model  of  their 
patent  revolving  shutters. 

At  Stand  29  Messrs.  Smith  A Turner  show 
their  admirable  adjustable  silent  door  spring, 
which  is  likely  to  meet  with  increased  favour  as 
it  becomes  better  known.  They  also  show  Ben 
Turner’s  regulating  door  springs,  and  other  ex- 
cellent door  and  window  furniture. 

A simple  form  of  sash-fastener  is  shown  by 
Messrs.  A.  Lewis  A Co.  (Stand  33).  This 
fastener  will  be  found  proof  against  being  forced 
back  by  the  insertion  of  a knife  or  other  instru- 
ment between  the  meeting-rails  of  the  sashes, 
provided  that  the  slit  in  the  arm  be  exactly 
adjusted  in  fixing. 

At  Stand  59  Messrs.  Poulton  A Son,  of 
Reading,  exhibit  a doorway  built  up  to  show 
the  use  of  their  red  and  grey  moulded  and 
enriched  bricks. 

Messrs.  A.  Cappello  A Co.  (Stand  61)  have  a 
small  but  good  display  of  mosaic  work  for 
floors  and  for  wall-decoration. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Stanley  (Stand  63)  has  a small 
display  of  surveying  and  drawing  instruments. 
There  is  also  exhibited  at  this  Stand  one  of 
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Mann’s  cement-testers,  for  testing  cement  by- 
adhesion.  . 

Messrs.  Wenham  & Waters  (Stand  05)  ex- 
hibit plumbers’  -work  and  sanitary  fittings, 
including  a regulating-supply  lavatory. 

Stand  69  is  occupied  by  the  Coalbrookdale 
Company,  who  have  a very  good  show  of  cast- 
iron  mantels  and  overmantels,  besides  stoves, 
grates,  fenders,  and  railings. 

Messrs.  Ewart  & Son  (Stand  71)  are  ex- 
hibitors of  baths  and  other  sanitary  appli- 
ances. 

Messrs.  T.  Lawrence  & Son,  Bracknell,  have 
a small  structure  (Stand  72)  exhibiting  the  use 
of  their  red  rubber  and  facing  bricks.  The  red 
facing  work  is  executed  with  the  exhibitors’ 
improved  hand-made  and  hand-pressed  facing 
bricks,  which  are  free  from  sand-flaws,  and 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  colour  and 
texture.  The  adaptability  to  plain  and  fancy 
wall  tiling  of  the  “ T.  L.  B.”  tiles  is  shown  at 
the  rear  of  the  Stand. 

At  Stand  73  Messrs.  Robert  Boyle  & Son 
(Limited)  have  a very  good  display  of  their 
•well-known  specialities,  including  their  most 
recent  developments.  The  reputation  of  this 
firm  for  such  appliances  is  of  long  standing. 

Messrs.  E.  & J.  M.  Verity  (Stand  74)  exhibit 
some  of  their  well-known  and  convenient  appli- 
ances for  opening,  closing,  and  fastening  fan- 
lights and  sashes. 

Messrs.  Johnson,  Clapham,  & Morris  exhibit 
specimens  of  their  patent  wire  lathing,  which 
affords  an  admirable  key  for  the  plaster. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Carpenter  (Stand  79)  exhibits  what 
he  calls  “ the  patent  combined  fast  and  slow 
combustion  stove,”  which  embodies  an  idea 
which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  worked 
out  before.  This  stove  has  really  two  bottom 
gratings,  one  sliding  over  the  other  on  the 
“hit-and-miss”  principle,  thereby  affording 
means  for  regulating  the  rate  of  combustion. 

At  Stand  80  Mr.  M.  F.  C.  Turpin  has  a very 
good  display  of  parquetry  and  dado  work, 
excellent  in  execution  and  material. 

The  Willesden  Paper  and  Canvas  Company 
demonstrate,  at  Stand  81,  the  waterproof 
qualities  and  other  advantages  of  their  excel- 
lent light  roofing  material. 

The  House  Sanitation  Company  (Stand  87) 
exhibit  some  of  the  sanitary  appliances  patented 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Durrans,  A.R.I.B.A.,  including 
cast-iron  drain-pipes  with  screw  joints  to  faci- 
litate inspection  or  removal.  The  “Aori” 
filter,  which  consists  essentially  of  a porous 
porcelain  tube,  is  also  shown  at  this  Stand.  A 
new  form  of  trap  for  sinks,  called  the  “ scour” 
trap,  is  ingenious,  though  simple,  the  water 
passing  through  it  receiving  a spiral  motion  so 
as  to  prevent  the  unsealing  of  the  trap  by  the 
too  sudden  passage  of  the  water.  The  central 
portion  of  the  trap  is  removable  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  out  the  sink-pipe  when  neces- 
sary. 

Messrs.  H.  and  C.  Davis  & Co.  (Stand  88) 
exhibit  their  “Metropolitan”  and  other  gas- 
kitcheners  and  stoves,  to  the  great  merits  of 
which  we  have  referred  on  previous  occasions. 

Mr.  Joseph  Westwood,  jun.  (Stand  96),  ex- 
hibits Hawksloy’s  patent  treads  for  stairs,  which 
are  coming  largely  into  use,  not  only  for  rail- 
way stations,  but  for  warehouses  and  other 
buildings  where  there  is  much  wear  and 
tear  on  the  staircise.  An  adaptation  of  the 
invention  to  the  purpose  of  hydrant-covers  has 
been  largely  used  in  the  City. 

Messrs.  Brazier  & Son  (Stand  97)  exhibit 
their  “ aromatic  " and  deodorising  water-closets 
and  other  sanitary  fittings,  which  have  been 
notice  d by  us  on  former  occasions. 

At  Stand  104,  Messrs.  Jeffrey  & Co.  have  a 
good  representative  collection  of  their  non- 
poisonous  wall-papers,  which  are  all  admirable 
in  design  and  colour. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Boekbinder  (Stands  106  and  112) 
exhibits  some  of  his  carton-pierre  and  fibrous 
plasterwork,  for  interior  decoration,  as  well  as 
a number  of  specimens  of  painted  tapestry. 

At  Stand  110,  Messrs.  Hayward  Bros.  & 
Eckstein  have  a good  show  of  their  specialities, 
foremost  amongst  which  we  must  place  their 
well-known  “semi-prism  pavement  lights”  and 
their  self-locking  coal-plates. 

Mr.  Julius  Sax  (Stand  111)  exhibits  electric 
bells  and  apparatus. 

Roberts’s  rain-water  separator,  described  at 
length  in  another  column,  is  shown  at  Stand  115. 
An  illustration  and  description  of  this  will  be 
found  on  another  page. 

The  “ Lincrusta  ” and  General  Decorating 
Company  (Stand  118)  exhibit,  in  conjunction 


with  their  decorative  specialities,  a mantel- 
piece and  overmantel  provided  with  a folding 
screen  for  use  when  the  fire  is  not  required. 

Messrs.  George  Wright  & Co.  (Stand  123) 
have  a good  display  of  slow  combustion  and 
other  stoves,  with  marble  and  wood  chimney- 
pieces,  tiled  hearths,  &c.  A speciality  to  be 
noticed  is  their  patent  bivalve  grate.  Some 
very  good  close  and  open  fire  kitcheners  are 
shown  by  this  firm. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Reynolds  & Co.  (Stand  124) 
exhibit  their  double-handed  locks  and  one  of 
their  mortising  machines. 

Messrs.  A.  Moore  & Co.  (Stand  128)  have  a 
display  of  stained -glass  work,  including  a good 
window  for  the  New  Pump  Room  at  Bath. 

Mr.  John  Smeaton  (Stand  129)  exhibits  a 
collection  of  very  good  sanitary  appliances  and 
fittings,  including  one  or  two  novelties. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  a swing-urinal 
for  affixing  to  doors  and  in  other  positions 
where  space  is  restricted.  A dust-shoot,  shown 
at  this  Stand,  for  use  in  artisans’  dwellings,  is 
so  arranged  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  foul 
odours  into  the  dwellings  should  the  hopper  be 
left  open.  Smeaton’s  new  patent  water-waste 
preventing  valve  for  water  - closets  (manu- 
factured by  John  Warner  & Sons)  is  also 
shown  at  this  Stand. 

Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne  (Stand  131) 
exhibit  some  good  stained  and  painted  glass  ; a 
mrt  of  a painted  reredos  for  Croswaite  Church, 
Kendal ; and  part  of  a reredos  for  Mr.  C.  Lucas, 
Warnham  Court, — the  latter  designed  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Blomfield,  and  both  painted  and  deco- 
rated after  the  style  of  the  screens  in  the 
churches  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Mr.  George  Jennings  (Stand  133)  has  a good 
display  of  sanitary  appliances  and  fittings, 
including  a new  form  of  his  pedestal  vase  closet. 
Baths,  lavatories,  urinals,  housemaids’  closets, 
water-waste  preventers,  stoneware  and  other 
traps,  plumbers’  and  other  brass  work,  go  to 
form  what  may  be  taken  as  a fair  representa- 
tive show  of  the  work  of  this  well-known 
exhibitor. 

Messrs.  Woollams  & Co.  (Stand  135)  exhibit 
a good  variety  of  their  excellent  non-poisonous 
wall-papers,  including  a number  of  new  designs, 
which  are  well  worth  the  attention  of  visitors. 

The  New  Patents  Development  Association 
(Stand  136)  exhibit  specimens  of  “ wood- 
carving ” by  machinery.  We  believe  that  the 
process  consists  in  the  main  of  burning  or 
charring  off  the  superfluous  wood,  so  that  the 
term  wood-“  carving”  is  rather  a misnomer.  The 
work  produced  is,  no  doubt,  cheap,  but  it  is 
flat  and  spiritless. 

Mr.  Henry  Bassant  (Stand  139)  makes  a very 
good  display  of  parquetry  work  for  floors.  Teak 
seems  to  be  coming  into  increased  use  for  this 
purpose,  and  with  very  good  effect. 

In  the  centre  of  the  ball  the  yEolus  Water- 
spray  and  General  Ventilating  Company  have 
a very  good  show  of  their  well-known  appli- 
ances for  ventilating  and  warming,  aud  at 
Stand  119  they  exhibit  a number  of  drawings 
showing  the  application  of  the  appliances  to 
churches  and  other  buildings.  Of  the  effective- 
ness of  these  inventions  we  have  often  spoken. 

At  Stand  141  Messrs.  Diespeker  & Co.  have  a 
good  display  of  marble  mosaic  pavements  and 
of  glass  and  marble  mosaic  wall  decorations. 

Messrs.  Frederick  Jones  & Co.  (Stand  145) 
exhibit  their  silicate  cotton  or  slag-wool,  with 
especial  reference  to  its  use  in  protecting 
exposed  iron-work  in  buildings  from  the  action 
of  Are. 

Messrs.  Starkie,  Gardiner,  & Co.  (Stand  147) 
have  an  excellent  show  of  wrought-iron  work  as 
applied  to  lamps,  gaseliers,  fenders,  grilles,  &c. 

Mr.  Jos.  F.  Ebner  (Stand  150)  exhibits  some 
very  good  marble  mosaic  flooring  and  glass 
mosaic  wall  decorations,  all  good  in  colour  and 
design.  Mr.  Ebner’s  parquetry  work  is  not 
excelled  by  any  that  we  have  seen,  and  he  exhi- 
bits a new  method  of  attaching  it  firmly  to 
basement  floors  without  the  necessity  for  any 
under-flooring.  The  same  method  is  equally 
applicable  for  use  in  connexion  with  fireproof 
construction.  Some  good  woodwork  in  the 
shape  of  doors,  dadoes,  and  mantelpieces  is 
shown  by  the  same  exhibitor. 

Messrs.  Nettlefold&  Sons  (Stand  152)  exhibit 
locks  and  door  furniture  of  all  kinds,  and  in  con- 
junction with  them  Messrs.  Richardson,  Ellson, 
& Co.  have  a small  display  of  wrought-iron 
work. 

Messrs.  George  Jackson  & Sons  (Stand  156) 
exhibit  some  new  and  good  designs  for  ceilings 
and  mantels  in  fibrous  plaster.  These  will  well 


repay  inspection.  They  represent  sections  o: 
ceilings  which  have  been  put  in  at  the  Bad: 
minton  and  Constitutional  Clubs,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  and  at  the  nev 
addition  to  the  Junior  Carlton  Club-house 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson 
Mr.  Thaddeus  Hyatt  (Stand  157)  exhibit, 
his  well-known  pavement-lights  and  othe. 
cognate  appliances  for  transmitting  daylighi 
to  basements  of  buildings.  The  tile-illuminatei 
gratings  have  a decorative  appearance,  whili 
they  afford  a better  foothold  than  the  glad 
lights  alone. 

Wilkes’s  Patent  Metallic  Flooring  and  Eurekt 
Concrete  Company  (Stand  158)  exhibit  som: 
of  their  specialities  in  paving  work  and  fire 
proof  construction.  These,  as  well  as  the  archi 
tectural  enrichments  shown,  are  well  wort; 
notice. 

Messrs.  Randell,  Saunders,  & Co.  (Limited 
exhibit  the  application  of  their  well-know: 
Bath  stone  for  external  purposes,  as  exempifie 
in  the  porch  of  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence 
Catford  Bridge,  Lewisham,  the  greater  part  (i 
which  is  actually  built  upon  the  floor  of  tt 
exhibition-hall.  The  architect  of  the  church  1 
Mr.  Hugh  Roumieu  Gough.  The  plinths  an; 
bases  are  of  Westwood  Ground  stone,  the  shaf. 
and  arch  moulds  of  Corsham  Down  stone,  whr 
the  interior  lining  is  of  Farleigh  Down.  Tl’ 
stone  has  been  admirably  selected  and  workel 
and  goes  very  well  with  the  red  brickwork  ai 
diapers  of  the  walls.  The  bricks  have  bee 
supplied  by  Mr.  James  Brown,  of  Cannon-streir 
and  are  excellent  in  texture  and  colour. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Ellison  (Stand  162),  exhibits  1 
“radiator”  and  other  ventilators. 

At  Stand  164,  Messrs.  Lindsay  & Co.  exhill 
their  well-known  systems  of  fireproof  floorin' 
the  “steel-decking,”  and  their  patent  truss-.: 
concrete  flooring,  which  were  referred  to  b 
Mr.  John  Slater  in  his  lecture  at  Carpenteil 
Hall  the  other  evening.  The  built-up  ste 
columns,  for  use  in  combination  with  concreli 
should  also  be  seen  by  visitors  to  the  exhibitid 
Messrs.  Jones  & Willis  (Stand  165)  have- 
large  show  of  their  excellent  and  varied  pi 
ductions  in  the  shape  of  church  furnitml 
fittings,  and  decorations. 

Messrs.  Humpherson  & Co.  (Stand  166)  hal 
a good  display  of  sanitary  appliances  and  son 
good  plumbing  work.  One  piece  of  the  lattert 
quite  a tour  de  force,  and  in  our  hearing  soii 
of  the  visitors  did  not  hesitate  to  express  tb 
scepticism  as  to  its  having  been  executed  outu 
one  piece  of  lead.  The  exhibitors,  however,  sten 
that  they  are  prepared  to  demonstrate  thish 
any  time  by  performing  another  piece  of  wc 
like  it. 

Webb’s  Worcester  Tileries  Company  (Sta: 
167)  have  a good  show  of  encaustic  and  othi 
tiles.  _ _ [I 

Mr.  Roger  L.  Lowe  (Stand  172)  exhibits .( 
patent  wood  block  flooring,  which  has  man 
advantages,  and  is  capable  of  being  used  wl 
very  good  effect  by  variation  in  the  colour  a! 
disposition  of  the  blocks. 

Messrs.  Steven  Bros.  & Co.  (Stand  187)  hf 
a very  good  show  of  marble,  wood,  and  ii 
chimneypieces,  with  grates,  fenders,  tile  heart: 
&c.,  en  suite.  There  are  also  a number  > 
kitcheners  and  ranges,  slow-combustion  stovt 
baths,  manhole  covers,  &c.,  to  name  only  a f 
of  the  innumerable  articles  exhibited  at  t; 
Stand  in  the  way  of  builders’  ironmongery  a 
hardware. 

The  Madeley  Wood  Company  (Stand  193)  i. 
exhibitors  of  pressed  Broseley  roofing  tiles  a 
wall  tiling.  _ I 

Mr.  J.  Stannah  (Stand  194)  exhibits  lifts  a: 
models  of  lifts,  besides  pumps  and  other  artici 
©f  builders’  plant. 

Messrs.  Esdaile  & Co.  (Stand  195)  exhi- 
mouldings,  doors,  and  joinery  of  Engli 
American,  and  Swedish  manufacture,  wh 
may  be  usefully  compared  by  visitors. 

Messrs.  M.  C.  Duffy  & Son  (Stands  196  a) 
201)  exhibit  a large  show  of  builders’  turne 
They  also  exhibit  their  “Acme”  systems 
solid  wood-block  flooring,  which  was  not  lo 
ago  described  and  illustrated  in  our  columns 
Messrs.  Carter,  Johnson  & Co.  (Stand  2f 
have  a good  space  laid  with  their  tiles  I 
church  purposes,  which  are  very  good: 
appearance. 

The  Decorative  Wood  Company  (Stand  2i 
exhibit  what  appear  to  be  carved  panels  ( 
doors,  &c.,  but  we  believe  that  they  are  i 
carved,  but  consist  of  a thin  veneer  of  wood, 
a layer  of  pulp,  the  whole  being  pressedi 
moulds.  The  effect  is  much  sharper  and  bed 
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;han  that  obtained  by  the  process  previously 
referred  to. 

1 Mr.  J.  P.  Lilly  (Stand  233)  exhibits  specimens 
)f  the  Chilmark  & Wardour  stones  as  selected 
md  used  for  Westminster  Abbey. 

At  Stand  234,  Messrs.  S.  & G.  Staple 
(inhibit  specimens  of  Doulting  and  Ham  Hill 
lutone. 

Stand  240  is  in  the  occupation  of  Messrs. 
iJfusgrave  & Co.,  who  exhibit  a large  model 
showing  their  patent  stable  fittings.  Messrs, 
iftfusgrave  also  exhibit  their  patent  slow  com- 
i bastion  ventilating  stoves. 

>]  Messrs.  Geary  & Walker  (Stand  243)  exhibit 
heir  wood-block  flooring,  which  is  described 
>"n  another  page  of  this  week’s  Builder. 
r Tho  St.  Pancras  Ironwork  Company  (Stand 
16)  exhibit  some  stable  fittings  and  a few  good 
specimens  of  good  decorative  wrought  iron. 

Hitchins’s  Fireproof  Plastering  Company 
liStand  319)  have  erected  a cottage,  in  the 
iterior  of  which  they  exhibit  specimens  of 
1 iornices  executed  in  their  material  recently  for 
lr.  Chatfeild  Clarke  and  other  architects, 
u:  There  is  very  little  machinery  in  motion,  but 
cmong  the  few  exhibitors  in  this  line  we  may 
mention  Messrs.  E.  Jacobs  & Co.  (Stand  329), 

> 'ho  exhibit  woodworking  machinery. 

« Messrs.  Eddington  & Steevenson  (Stand  343) 
(Inhibit  mortar-mills  and  other  items  of  builders’ 
Blant. 

, i Mr.  E.  S.  Hindley  (Stand  348)  exhibits  steam 
mgines,  &c.,  specially  adapted  to  the  require- 
i ,'ients  of  builders  and  contractors. 

There  are  very  few  exhibitors  in  the  Arcade 
omnecting  the  hall  with  the  Islington-green 
ihtrance,  but  among  them  are  Messrs.  Cham- 
irs,  Monnery,  & Co.,  who  exhibit  a varied 
assortment  of  builders’  ironmongery,  including 
leir  well-known  iron  wall-ties  and  some  very 
: >od  cottage  kitcheners. 

i The  exhibition  will  remain  open  until  the 
•ening  of  the  17th  inst. 


FREE  LECTURES  TO  ARTISANS  AT 
CARPENTERS’  HALL. 


3E  EXAMINATION  IN  ARCHITECTURE 
: The  following  gentlemen  passed  the  exami 
littion  recently  held  in  Leeds  by  the  Royal 
Ijstitute  of  British  Architects,  and  are  quali- 
' d to  become  candidates  for  the  Associateship, 
mely : — 

JCoates,  Lister,  Halifax. 

1 Fairley,  James  McLellan,  Edinburgh. 

• Gelder,  William  Alfred,  Hull. 

; Hesketh,  Peter,  Manchester. 

Ridgway,  Frederick  William,  Dewsbury. 

1 Smithson,  William  George,  Derby. 

The  following  gentlemen  passed  the  exami- 
tion  recently  held  in  London,  and  are  quali- 
d to  become  candidates  for  the  Associate- 
ip,  namely : — 

fiirkett,  Isaiah  Robert  Edmondson,  Manchester. 
Box,  Stephen,  Eastbourne. 

Collins,  Henry  Albert,  Reading. 
iCoxhead,  Ernest  Albert,  Eastbourne. 

Cresswell,  Herbert  Osborn,  Putney. 

|Donn,  William,  Crouch-hill. 

Granger,  Frank  Stephen,  Nottingham. 

Grieves,  Henry,  South  Shields. 

: jGummow,  Michael  John,  Pall  Mall. 

Gwythor,  William  Banks,  Calcutta. 
Hamilton-Gordon,  George  William,  Finsbury- 
pavement. 

Heyes,  Austin,  Clyde-street,  S.W. 

Hirst,  Henry  Cecil  Montague,  Bristol. 

Hooker,  Walter,  Andover. 

La  Trobe,  James  Henry,  Bristol. 

Ralph,  Basinghall-street. 

Milburn,  Thomas  Ridley,  Sunderland. 

Mitchell,  Arnold  Bidlake,  Clapton. 

Muller,  John  Joseph,  Hampstead. 

Jakley,  Frank  Page,  Manchester, 
rarkes,  Thomas  William,  Bromley,  Kent. 

Perks,  Sydney,  Wandsworth  Common. 

Petbick,  Benjamin  Herbert,  Paddington, 
acruton,  Victor,  Birmingham. 

Tugwell,  Frank  Alfred,  Scarborough. 

Utilising  the  Coast  Guard  an  a means  of 
itional  Defence. — -The  Admiralty  are  at 
lesent  erecting  a battery  and  drill-hall  at  each 
tho  principal  Coast  Guard  stations,  con- 
■ucted  on  a new  plan  designed  by  H.R.H.  the 
ike  of  Edinburgh.  There  will  be  one  large 
n in  each  battery,  which  will  be  worked  by 
3 Coast  Guard  men  on  the  station.  The  first 
1 tlieBe  batteries  and  drill-halls  have  just  been 
npleted  at  Sunderland,  and  are  fitted  with 
the  latest  improvements,  the  ventilation 
®g  specially  attended  to,— Boyle’s  latest 
proved  self-acting  air-pump  ventilators  being 
.ppted.  ° 


The  seventh  of  the  present  course  of  lectures 
at  Carpenters’  Hall  was  given  on  Wednesday, 
the  31st  ult.,  by  Mr.  James  Doulton. 

Mr.  Doulton  said, — The  term  “terra-cotta”  is 
of  wide  significance,  and  in  its  literal  meaning 
embraces  in  its  history  and  manufacture  a 
period  from  prehistoric  time,  and  a range  of 
work  from  the  roofing  of  the  humblest  cottage 
to  ornaments  suitable  for  the  grandest  palace. 

The  earliest  mention  of  burned  earth  is  in 
Genesis  (ii.  3),  where  the  people  said,  “ Go  to, 
let  us  make  brick  and  burn  them  thoroughly! 
Go  to,  let  us  build  us  a city  and  a tower  whose 
top  may  reach  unto  heaven,  and  let  us  make 
us  a name  lest  we  be  scattered  abroad  upon  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth  ” ; the  result  being  the 
confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel.  Many  allusions 
are  made  in  sacred  history  to  clay  and  the 
potters’  work,  the  power  of  God  himself  being 
set  forth  in  the  similitude  of  the  potter.  If  wr 
turn  to  secular  history  we  obtain  the  same  testi- 
mony of  its  ancient  character ; there  is  not  a 
country  or  a people  in  the  world  who  have  not  in 
one  form  or  another  some  knowledge  of  pottery, 
and  from  the  imperishable  nature  of  well- burned 
clay  we  have  an  unwritten  history  of  many 
countries  otherwise  unknown.  Pottery  is  con- 
stantly being  found  which  gives  us  another  link 
in  the  chain  uniting  us  to  the  far-off  ages.  The 
history  of  pottery  really  is  to  a great  extent  the 
history  of  the  world.  There  is  a pretty  little 
theory  suggested  as  to  the  discovery  of  the  pro- 
perties of  clay,  which,  like  many  such,  is  attri- 
buted to  accident Man  in  his  savage  stato, 
after  forming  a hollow  in  which  to  hold  the 
embers  of  his  fire,  noticed  that  the  earth  had 
become  capable  of  retaining  water.  This 
hardening  process  by  the  action  of  heat  was 
turned  to  practical  uses  ; vossels  were  made  not 
only  for  holding,  but  for  carrying,  water ; bricks 
for  the  purposes  of  building,  until  little  by  little 
that  perfection  was  attained  which  culminated 
in  the  works  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Doubtless 
amongst  the  most  popular  forms  of  pottery  wero 
the  drinking-horns  of  the  Greeks;  the  term 
“ceramics”  being  taken  from  Aeros,  a horn  or 
drinking-vessel.  We  can  but  imagine  the 
course  that  pottery  took:  first  it  was  merely 
sun-burned  ; then  artificial  heat  was  applied, 
producing  greater  density,  followed  by  yet 
another  step,  the  introduction  of  the  art 
of  glazing.  The  kiln  was  evidently  known 
at  a very  early  period,  as  is  shown  by  the 
sculptures  of  ancient  Egypt.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  wheel,  and  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  this  invention  it  is  impossible  to 
say;  it  appears  to  have  been  known  at  least 
2,500  years  B.C.  One  singular  fact  remains, 
that  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  discoveries 
and  improvements  in  all  else,  the  potter’s  wheel 
remains  practically  the  same  as  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  knowledge  of  it,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  methods  of  turning  it 
and  the  motive  power  used.  The  earliest  type 
of  wheel  that  we  know  is  that  still  in  vogue 
amongst  many  people  of  the  East,  in  which  a 
heavy  wheel,  attached  to  the  table  on  which  the 
clay  is  thrown,  is  rapidly  turned  by  the  potter, 
with  such  force  that  the  momentum  attained 
i8  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  throw  the  form 
required,  the  great  disadvantage  being  the 
necessity  for  the  potter  to  stay  his  work  and 
give  to  his  wheel  fresh  impetus  as  often  as 
needed.  After  this  the  same  form  of  wheel  was 
made,  but  in  such  a way  as  to  enable  the  potter 
to  propel  it  with  his  feet,  and  thus  keep  a 
steady,  constant  motion.  There  are  still  men 
living  to  whom  this  was  the  only  method  of 
gaining  the  necessary  rotary  motion,  and  I 
am  given  to  understand,  at  the  present  time 
there  is  a Japanese  at  Knightsbridge  showing 
his  skill  in  throwing,  having  only  this  means  of 
obtaining  his  motive  power. 

But  as  large  vessels  were  required  this  method 
becamo  totally  inadequate  and  was  superseded 
by  a further  advance  in  which  the  disc  was 
attached  to  a large  fly-wheel  worked  at  right 
angles  and  turned  by  a crank  handle.  This  gave 
the  potter  better  control  over  his  clay,  enabling 
him  to  devote  all  his  energy  to  the  throwing, 
and  giving  him  the  power  of  regulating  the 
speed  by  word  of  mouth  to  his  assistant  whose 
duty  it  was  to  turn  this  wheel.  And  lastly  came 
the  addition  of  steam  and  the  invention  of  the 


of  turning  the  wheel  have  changed,  the  wheel 
itself  remains  the  same  as  in  the  days  of  the 
prophet  Jeremiah,  whose  description  of  the 
potter  and  his  work  is  so  graphically  given  in 
his  denunciation  of  the  children  of  Israel.  I 
have  mentioned  the  wheel  thus  fully  as  it  is  and 
always  will  be  the  means  by  which  the  potter 
does  his  principal  work.  The  dexterity  and  skill 
with  which  a good  potter  can  throw  his  work 
constitutes  his  art,  and  I trust  the  day  will 
never  arrive  when  the  wheel  is  superseded  by 
the  mould  in  the  formation  of  circular  work. 
The  mould  reduces  everything  to  the  one  dead 
mechanical  level,  while  the  wheel  brings  out 
the  powers  and  the  individuality  of  the  work- 
man. 

Clay,  of  all  substances,  is  that  which  lies 
most  readily  to  hand,  and  could  not  but  be 
found  most  available  for  an  infinite  number  of 
objects  of  first  necessity  ; its  use,  however,  was 
progressive,  and  the  bound  from  the  rude 
vessel  of  the  savage  to  the  exquisite  Etruscan 
vase,— from  the  bricks  of  Babel  to  the  beautiful 
terra-cottas  of  Germany  and  Northern  Italy, — 
is  as  great  as  is  the  period  of  time  that  divides 
them.  The  uses  to  which  pottery  is  put  have 
extended  much  of  late  years,  and  will  no  doubt 
continue  to  extend ; at  the  present  moment 
there  is  scarcely  a trade  which  does  not,  more 
or  less,  call  upon  the  potter  for  help.  People 
always  build  with  the  material  most  readily  to- 
hand,  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  early 
history  of  man,  with  forests  almost  untouched, 
and  a necessity  to  clear  the  same  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  ground,  wood  was  universally 
used,  as  in  many  parts  of  Russia,  Norway, 
Sweden,  &c. ; but  as  these  became  exhausted, 
or  more  permanent  dwellings  were  required, 
wood  gave  place  to  clay,  to  stone,  and  even  to 
iron,  affording  in  their  preparation  alone,  em- 
ployment to  a vast  multitude  of  workers,  making 
the  building  trade  the  most  important  in  all 
countries.  As  civilisation  increased  dwellings 
became  more  luxurious,  until,  at  the  present 
time,  the  providing  of  this  necessity  finds  one  of 
the  chief  occupations  of  man.  It  would  be 
very  interesting,  did  time  permit,  to  trace  the 
steady  growth  of  the  builder’s  art ; how,  from- 
the  mud  hut  or  from  the  mere  protection 
formed  by  boughs,  we  have  come  to  the  magni- 
ficent structures  of  the  present  day,  replete- 
with  every  comfort  and  demanding  tho  utmost 
amount  of  care,  thought,  energy,  and  skill  in 
erecting,  the  hall  in  which  we  now  are  being  an 
example  of  this. 

Of  all  trades  that  of  the  builder  has,  perhaps, 
benefited  the  most  by  the  extended  use  of  clay. 

It  seems  but  a few  years  since  the  introduction 
of  stoneware  drain-pipes,  and,  though  at  first 
looked  upon  as  a great  innovation,  meeting  with 
much  opposition,  their  use  has  become  so 
general  that  our  firm  alone  makes  about 
1,200  to  1,500  miles  annually;  and  now,  step 
by  step,  terra-cotta  appears  to  be  advancing 
into  public  favour,  buildings  in  which  it  is  used1 
springing  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  While, 
in  its  literal  meaning,  terra-cotta,  as  I have 
already  remarked,  embraces  every  kind  of 
pottery,  it  has  now  come  to  be  applied 
exclusively  to  that  class  of  ware  used  in  the 
construction  of  buildings  which  is  more  or  less 
ornamental  and  of  a higher  class  than  ordinary 
bricks,  demanding  more  care  in  the  choice  and 
manipulation  of  the  clay  and  much  harder 
firing,  and  being,  consequently,  more  durable 
and  better  fitted  for  moulded  and  modelled 
work. 

It  is  always  necessary  that  those  desirous 
of  using  any  particular  material  should  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  characteristics. 
Were  this  always  the  case  it  would  save  a great 
amount  of  disappointment,  and  potters  would 
never  be  expected  to  do  impossibilities.  An 
eminent  architect  has  described  terra-cotta  as 
the  highest  development  of  bricks ; its  place 
certainly  seems  most  appropriate  in  conjunc- 
tion with  brick,  and  in  this  form  it  has  been 
most  successfully  applied.  I have  known 
buildings  of  stone  in  which  terra-cotta  has 
been  introduced,  but  only  in  the  ornamental 
parts,  and  principally  on  the  score  of  economy. 

To  understand  a material  thoroughly,  its 
characteristics  and  nature  should  be  studied 
and  all  its  peculiarities  known.  I would, 
therefore,  draw  your  attention  to  the  mode  of 
manufacturing  terra-cotta. 

All  clays  require  careful  preparation  before 
use,  and  their  after  characteristics  are  often  as 


tne  aamtion  or  steam  and  the  invention  of  the  use,  and  their  after  characteristics  are  often  as 
conical  drum,  enabling  the  potter  himself  to  [ much  determined  by  this  as  by  anything ; the 
regulate  the  speed  of  his  wheel  by  the  mere  same  clay  being  different  under  different  treat- 
pressure  of  hiB  own  foot.  Thus,  while  the  modes  ment.  The  first  necessity  is  that  of  kneading, 
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or,  as  it  is  termed,  pugging.  This  consists  of 
well  mixing  the  clay  and  reducing  it  to  a perfect 
consistency  throughout;  originally  this  was 
done  by  men  treading  it  out  with  their  feet 
(much  in  the  same  way  as  we  read  that  the 
juice  was  pressed  from  the  grapes  in  primitive 
times),  but  now  pugging-millsare  used,  through 
which  the  clay  is  passed  and  thoroughly  mixed. 
Most  clays,  like  gold  itself,  require  an  alloy  to 
make  them  more  workable.  In  a pure  state 
they  are  often  what  is  termed  too  fat ; their 
shrinkage  is  too  great,  and  they  are  liable  to 
twist  and  warp  in  drying  and  burning ; rough 
stuff  or  burned  clay  ground  fine  is,  therefore, 
added  in  proper  quantities  to  prevent  this,  and 
to  give  the  potter  a more  certain  command  over 
the  clay : thus  mixed,  it  is  raised  in  a dry  state 
into  the  mixers,  and  with  the  necessary  addi- 
tion of  water  it  is  passed  in  through  the  png- 
.mills  ready  for  use.  In  some  particular  in- 
stances the  clay  is  wedged  or  barred ; that  is, 
made  more  homogeneous  by  being  continually 
Btruckwith  an  iron  bar,  oi  by  being  cut  with  a 
wire, and  the  two  separated  pieces  violently  struck 
‘together : this  tends  the  more  thoroughly  to 
assimilate  the  parts  and  to  expel  any  impri- 
soned air.  The  clay  being  thus  prepared,  is 
pressed  into  a mould  with  considerable  care,  to 
prevent,  as  in  the  case  of  pugging  and  wedg- 
ing, any  accumulation  of  air  in  the  clay ; for 
should  this  occur,  the  heat  of  the  kiln  expand- 
ing the  air  will  completely  shatter  the  work. 
The  moulds  are  of  plaster,  being  taken  from 
the  models  in  the  usual  way  ; care  is  also  neces- 
sary that  in  pressing  into  the  mould  an  equal 
thickness  should  be  kept  throughout,  as  without 
this  there  would  be  uneven  shrinkage,  the 
result  of  which  would  be  distortion.  It  is 
•not  safe  to  make  any  blocks  of  solid  clay 
much  more  than  1 in.  thick ; to  meet  this 
difficulty,  when  work  is  required  of  a greater 
thickness  the  blocks  are  formed  hollow  with 
cross  webs  to  strengthen  them ; when  necessary 
these  cavities  are  filled  with  concrete : this  filling 
also  prevents  the  accumulation  of  moisture  to 
which  the  blocks  would  be  liable  were  they  left 
open.  The  use  of  moulds,  of  course,  applies 
more  especially  to  all  repetitive  work,  such 
as  string  -courses,  mullions,  plinths,  cappings, 
cornices,  balusters,  &c.,  but  it  often  happens 
that  only  one  or  two  pieces  of  a particular  kind 
are  needed.  These  are  then  formed  by  hand, 
without  the  help  of  a mould,  and  at  once  passed 
through  the  kiln.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
with  sculpture,  to  which  I shall  allude  presently. 
The  last  process  is  that  of  drying  and  burning, 
^both  of  which  form  a very  critical  stage.  Dry- 
ing is  the  exhaustion  of  the  water  by  evapora- 
tion, which  must  be  done  very  gradually  and 
very  evenly,  otherwise  there  would  be  a liability 
to  crack  and  twist.  The  burning  is  the  mys- 
terious process  and  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
as  on  it  deponds  the  lasting  qualities  of  the 
material,  for  if  the  terra-cotta  is  well  burned  it 
will  last  for  all  time.  An  eminent  American 
geologist,  whom  I knew  personally,  being  asked 
what  the  burning  was,  replied  simply  expelling 
moisture  from  clay;  but  it  is  more  than  this, 
otherwise  sun-burned  pottery  would  be  as  good 
as  any  other.  The  fact  is,  chemical  action  goes 
•on  in  the  firing  which  changes  the  whole  nature 
of  the  clay.  It  is  no  longer  plastic,  but  rigid, 
and  when  once  burned  never  admits  of  being 
worked  up  again,  as  in  its  original  state.  To 
•accomplish  the  burning  successfully  requires 
•much  experience,  much  skill,  and  much  patience. 
Kilns  themselves  often  differ  materially,  and 
require  to  be  known  to  avoid  failure.  In  this  as  in 
everything,  knowledge  may  be  gained  in  three 
ways,  by  reading,  by  hearsay,  by  experience,  but 
the  last-named  is  of  thegreatest  importance.  The 
burner,  to  be  successful,  must  know  his  kilns 
thoroughly,  but  besides  the  kilns  the  clays  have 
to  be  studied,  and  when  we  remember  that  the 
same  bed  of  clay  will  sometimes  change  in 
character,  and  be  differently  affected  by  the 
application  of  heat,  you  will  readily  understand 
some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  potter 
has  to  contend.  A practical  potter,  speaking 
of  this  subject  of  burn  ng,  once  said  : — “ I can 
only  add,  after  twenty  years’  experience,— not 
that  I know  less  than  I did  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago,  but  rather  how  little  I know  com- 
pared with  what  still  remains  to  be  learned 
about  burning.”  I am  aware  tint  some  people 
have  thought  the  potter’s  an  easy  trade  to 
learn  ; but  many  have  lived  long  enough  to 
alter  their  opinion,  having  found  by  bitter  ex- 
perience that,  even  in  the  manufacture  of 
pottery,  there  is  no  royal  road  to  success.  I 
once  heard  it  said  of  a person  who,  without  any 


previous  knowledge  of  pottery,  had  gone  into 
the  business,  that  he  had  affirmed  that  after  a 
twelvemonth  at  the  work  he  had  mastered  it 
in  all  its  details  : this  is  not  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  spent  a lifetime  at  it,  as  my 
previous  quotation  from  the  speech  of  a practical 
potter  testifies.  Need  I add  that  the  place 
of  this  gentleman  knows  him  now  no  more  ? He 
has  accomplished  a forced  retirement.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  potter’s  is  a 
very  seductive  business,  and  one  may  be 
led  on  and  on  in  the  endeavour  to  attain  an 
end  at  a very  heavy  cost ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  the  only  way  of  ultimate  suc- 
cess. Amongst  Wedgwood’s  papers  were  found 
trials  numbering  many  thousands  to  obtain  one 
result ; and  who  has  not  heard  of  Bernard 
Palissy  being  so  engrossed  in  attaining  his  end, 
that  in  default  of  anything  better,  he  burned 
up  his  furniture,  to  his  wife’s  dismay,  that  he 
might  obtain  fuel  necessary  for  the  firing  of  his 
kilns. 

Having  thus  described  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  manufacture,  I now  turn  to  some  of  the 
advantages  in  the  use  of  terra-cotta  as  a build- 
ing material ; and,  first,  I would  mention  its 
durability.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  substance 
that  may  be  said  to  be  imperishable.  Stono  of 
every  kind  disintegrates  by  time,  but  well- 
burned  clay  resists  all.  There  is  terra-cotta  at 
present  in  existence  that  has  defied  the  work  of 
time  for  thousands  of  years.  From  Egypt, 
Persia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Nineveh,  Babylon, 
and  the  far  East,  have  come  to  us  pottery  the 
age  of  which  is  past  computing.  Dr.  Schliemann 
not  long  since  brought  to  light  some  wonderful 
specimens ; but  a visit  to  the  British  Museum 
will  surely  convince  the  most  sceptical : here 
may  be  seen  slabs  of  burned  clay  which  date 
not  tens,  nor  hundreds,  but  thousands  of  years 
ago,  covered  with  delicate  writings,  showing  as 
clearly  as  the  first  day  they  left  the  operator’s 
hands.  To  these  slabs  we  are  indebted  for 
almost  all  we  know  of  prehistoric  time.  In 
Greece  and  Italy  pottery  is  continually  being 
found  of  ancient  date,  and  it  was  only  since 
1873  that  those  beautiful  Tanagra  figures  were 
first  brought  to  light,  which  have  resisted  the 
work  of  time  for  upwards  of  2,000  years,  having 
been  made  about  350  years  before  Christ ; while 
some  of  the  finest  examples  of  Greek  terra- 
cottas date  back  100  years  previously  to  this. 

Turning  to  more  recent  times,  we  have  the 
terra-cottas  of  Northern  Italy  and  Germany, 
the  former  of  which  have  been  so  well  described 
and  beautifully  illustrated  by  Lewis  Griiner  in 
his  work  entitled  “ Terra-Cotta  Architecture  of 
North  Italy.”  Most  of  these  structures  date 
back  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  in  one  instance, 
at  all  events,  that  of  the  Church  of  San  Pietro 
in  Ciel  d’Oro  as  far  as  the  seventh  century  ; the 
study  of  this  work,  which  shows  also  many 
examples  of  colour,  would  well  repay  any  one 
desirous  of  knowing  more  of  this  beautiful 
material.  Throughout  the  plains  of  Lombardy, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  stone  is  rare, 
and  there,  buildings  of  considerable  importance 
have  been  erected  in  which  clay  has  been 
moulded  into  such  exquisite  forms  as  to  raise 
it  into  a material  of  both  value  and  dignity. 

Many  examples  of  brick  buildings  with 
terra-cotta  mouldings  and  ornaments  exist  in 
England,  having  been  erected  mostly  between 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  Gene- 
rally the  use  of  terra-cotta  died  out  in  this 
country  with  the  Tudors,  and,  except  a slight 
revival  of  moulded  brickwork  about  the  seven- 
teenth and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  architectural  terra  - cotta  was  not 
practised  until  the  time  of  George  III.  Wedg- 
wood attempted  a revival,  but  was  not  suc- 
cessful. Examples  of  this  earlier  period  are 
found  at  Sutton-place,  in  Surrey,  and  at  East 
Ham,  and,  later  still,  some  medallions  at  the 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  all  of  which  are  in 
excellent  states  of  preservation.  Among  other 
specimens  of  terra  - cotta  building  may  be 
mentioned  Eastbury  Manor  House,  between 
Barking  and  Ilford,  and  Layer  Marney  Towers, 
near  Colchester,  Essex  (the  latter  being  illus- 
trated in  the  last  and  present  number  of  the 
Builder ). 

[At  this  stage  of  the  lecture  a pause  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  mode  of 
working  the  potter’s  wheel,  which  was  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Butler  showing  the  method  of 
ornamenting  the  work.] 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  there  was 
a partial  revival  in  the  use  of  terra-cotta'result- 
ing  in  the  establishment  of  a manufactory  in 


of  a lady  named  Coade.  From  this  factory  was 
turned  out  much  good  work,  which  found  itsi: 
way  into  all  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  in 
London.  The  frieze  at  the  Italian  Opera  House 
in  the  Haymarket,  the  caryatides  and  othem 
ornamental  work  in  St.  Pancras  Church,  are 
from  this  factory.  On  the  top  of  the  Exchange,) 
at  Liverpool  is  a colsssal  figure  of  Britannia/ 
also  made  by  Coade  nearly  a century  si  need 
which,  notwithstanding  its  exposed  position^ 
retains  its  original  sharpness ; some  time  ago 
it  was  proposed  to  paint  it,  but  this  wax 
abandoned  as  being  unnecessary.  While  stayij 
ing  myself  with  a friend  in  the  Yale  of  Clwydd:1 
I came  across  some  excellent  specimens  o i 
terra  cotta,  which,  by  much  research,  I founoi 
had  been  exposed  for  nearly  100  years  at  thd 
least ; they  had  formed  part  of  Lleweni  Halt 
a mansion  built  by  the  Salisburys,  a print  o : 
which  I have  seen  showing  the  terra-cotta  ornan 
ments,  many  of  which  are  about  the  grounds  i 
and  some  bearing  the  name  very  distincthil 
of  “Coade,  Lambeth.”  In  the  early  part  oa 
the  present  century  the  mansion  was  destroye}i: 
by  fire  and  never  restored  ; portions,  however' 
which  were  left  were  converted  into  farn 
homesteads,  and  it  was  in  them  that  there  were  to 
be  seen  many  relics  of  the  terra  cotta,  one  oz 
which, — a medallion  of  one  of  the  seasons, — Jj 
was  able,  through  the  kindness  of  the  agent,  V 
bring  away  with  me.  It  was  as  sharp  as  thtz 
day  it  was  first  made.  I am  sorry  I could  nci< 
find  the  piece  itself  to  show  you  (I  exhibit  ii 
facsimile  of  it).  The  print  to  which  I havi  i 
alluded  was  published  by  Boy  dell,  of  Cheap!; 
side,  and  was  dated  1792.  In  it  was  shown  i 
fountain  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  Neptuneiil 
it  was  this  figure  that  I found  in  the  gardecl 
of  one  of  the  farms,  and  on  which  w* 
the  name  “ Coade,  Lambeth.”  In  Bishopoj 
gate-street,  in  a niche  outside  Crosby  Hall  ij 
a terra-cotta  figure  of  Sir  Richard  Crosby  madi  | 
by  us  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  whicr 
shows  not  the  slightest  signs  of  decay.  It  hi  : 
been  painted  of  late  years, — not,  however,  ft 
the  purposes  of  preservation,  but  only  fei 
decoration.  I think  you  will  agree  with  m. 
that  fifty  years  in  the  atmosphere  of  London  » 
far  more  trying  than  100  years  in  the  Wela' 
valley.  The  atmosphere  of  our  large  towns  an 
populous  districts  is  very  destructive  to  stoc  , 
and  iron,  from  the  smoko  given  out  by  the  inji 
creasing  consumption  of  coal,  or  from  the  fumt  i 
of  chemical  and  other  manufactories ; but  tb  i 
close  texture  of  well-burned  terra-cotta  make  i 
it  a very  reliable  material  under  these  circund 
stances.  I would  mention  one  instance  whiclf 
came  under  my  own  notice  some  time  since,  an 
which,  no  doubt,  may  be  seen  at  the  presenj 
time.  At  Buckingham  Palace,  about  thirb  I 
years  ago,  to  that  part  adjoining  the  stablsii 
were  placed  several  large  vases,  made  by  tb  ; 
late  Mr.  Blashfield.  These  are  in  perfect  pn  j 
servation,  while  the  York  stone  coping  on  whic!  i 
they  stand  is  in  a state  of  decay.  Bath  stom 
is  even  less  reliable;  for,  notwithstanding  tlij 
care  bestowed  upon  the  choice  of  the  stone,  tt,> 
Houses  of  Parliament  in  Westminster  ai 
constantly  needing  extensive  restorations,  .[j 
once  was  called  to  see  a balustrade  on  sore 
terraces  of  a mansion,  near  Luton,  where  tbn 
balusters  had  worn  down  to  a thread,  by  tb 
mere  silent  action  of  the  atmosphere,  and  th*  1 
far  removed  from  any  town ; while  at  the  churcn  i 
at  the  top  of  Langham-place,  London,  tl 
balustrading  and  cornice  became  so  deconi 
posed  and  shattered  by  the  weather  that  a larg 
portion  fell,  narrowly  escaping  some  peop;  ■ 
below.  But  metal  itself  is  not  proof  agaim;  : 
the  atmosphere  of  London  ; for  the  panels  an 
lions  at  the  Nelson  Monument,  Trafalgar-squarv 
have  long  since  shown  signs  of  decay.  It  is  on 
fair,  however,  to  mention  that  some  terra-cotk 
has  been  made  which,  from  defective  burninp  , 
is  of  a very  inferior  character,  disintegratin  i 
shortly  after  exposure.  In  such  the  heatapplie;  l 
has  not  been  sufficient  to  effect  the  necessaKi • 
chemical  change  which  gives  to  terra-cotta  i: 
indestructible  character. 

Good  terra-cotta  is  easily  tested ; who, 
struck  with  steel  it  should  emit  sparks  an 
merely  show  a black  line,  and  ring  like  a bel.  j 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  in  his  “Antiquity  of  Man) 
(chap,  iii.)  bears  remarkable  testimony  to  tb  1 
wonderful  durability  of  clay,  which  I cannot  b 
better  than  quote  in  concluding  this  part  of  E 
subject.  He  says  : — 

“In  the  vast  changes  this  planet  has  undergone,  ft 
things  remain  to  mark  the  arts  of  its  earliest  inhabitant 
Flints,  spearheads,  arrowheads,  fragments  of  iron, 
bronze,  of  pottery,  e ’ ‘ n 


e almost  all  that  r 
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i burned  clay,  are  found  in  the  remains  of  submerged 
towns,  in  the  channels  of  the  Nile  and  in  Upper  Egypt,  in 
the  Mexican  buried  ruins  of  America,  and  elsewhere’  as 
iho  enduring  types  of  civilisation  of  peoples  and  races 
iwbose  names  even  are  not  tnown  in  the  pages  of  history. 
Granite  disintegrates  and  crumbles  into  particles  of  mica, 
iquartz,  and  felspar,  marble  soon  moulders  into  dust  of 
'carbonate  of  lime,  but  hard-burned  clay  endures  for  ever 
lin  the  ancient  landmarks  of  mankind." 


i My  next  point  is  that  of  strength,  and,  as  in 
the  matter  of  durability,  I was  able  to  give  you 
actual  examples  of  the  power  of  terra-cotta, 
30  I can  also  with  regard  to  its  strength.  As 
already  mentioned,  terra-cotta  for  building  pur- 
poses is  generally  made  of  hollow  blocks 
formed  with  webs  inside,  so  as  give  extra 
Strength,  and  keep  the  work  true  while  drying. 
This  is  necessitated  because  good  well-burned 
;erra-cotta  cannot  safely  be  made  of  more  than 
ibout  1 in.  in  thickness,  whereas,  when  required 
!;o  bond  with  brickwork,  it  must  be  at  least 
in.  thick.  When  extra  strength  is  needed 
these  hollow  spaces  are  filled  with  concrete, 
Inixed  rather  weak,  as  otherwise  the  cement  is 
iable  to  swell  and  burst  the  terra-cotta.  Terra- 
cotta alone  is  able  to  bear  a very  heavy  crush- 
ng  weight,  but  thus  strengthened  its  powers 
ire  much  increased.  Some  years  ago  I had 
occasion  to  test  a block  of  terra-cotta  about 
..  ft.  cube,  but  without  any  cross  webs  or  con- 
crete filling  to  strengthen  it.  At  40  tons  it 
iplintered  at  the  edges,  and  at  100  tons  it 
iiecame  generally  broken  but  not  crushed,  for  I 
ras  able  by  tying  it  up  with  string,  before 
Releasing  it  from  the  jaws  of  the  hydraulic 
i>ress,  to  preserve  it  in  its  original  shape.  This 
very  block  I am  able  to  show,  though  the  expe- 
riment was  made  about  ten  years  ago. 

I The  late  Mr.  Blashfield,  at  the  request  of 
Ir.  Charles  Barry,  and  to  illustrate  a paper  on 
he  subject  of  terra-cotta,  read  before  the 
loyal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  prepared 
m exhaustive  series  of  experiments  giving  the 
strength  of  terra-cotta,  the  result  of  which 
jhowed  that  as  a building  material  it  greatly 
xceeded  all  others  in  ordinary  use,  comparing 
liost  favourably  with  Portland,  Bath,  and  ordh 
ary  stock  bricks.  Each  specimen  was  placed 
between  two  pieces  of  5-in.  pine  slabs,  and  the 
.ressure  then  applied. 

The  result  of  these  trials  was  published  in 
tabulated  form  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
institute  of  British  Architects  at  the  time  they 
•ere  made,  and  a few  comparative  tests  will  be 
efficient  for  the  present  occasion. 

A block  of  Portland  about  6 in.  by  6 in.  by  6 in.  bore 
a crashing  weight  equal  per  foot  super,  of  292  tons. 

A block  of  Bath  of  similar  dimensions  104 

I A stock  brick ] ' 82 

A similar  solid  block  of  terra-cotta 523 

A hollow  block,  slightly  made,  and  unfilled  ...  80 

The  same,  but  filled  with  concrete 163 

1 A hollow  block  unfilled,  but  made  with  thicker 

walla 188 

Those  figures  are  ample  to  show  the  correct- 
ess  of  my  statement. 

Terra  - cotta  possesses  another  element  of 
i.rength,  which  is  not  shared  either  by  stone 
r iron,  but  which  is  most  important,  that  of 
fisting  the  action  of  fire.  Heat,  which  would 
estroy  stono,  has  merely  the  effect  of  burning 
ff  the  dirt  from  the  terra-cotta,  giving  it  the 
ppearances  of  having  just  left  the  kiln.  This 
as  exemplified  at  our  own  building  a short 
me  since.  After  the  late  fire  there,  which, 
lough  of  short  duration  was  terrifically  fierce, 

1 examination  the  sills  of  windows  and  copings 
1 walls  which  were  of  stono  were  destroyed, 
nt  the  dressings  to  windows  which  were  of 
)rra-cotta,  were  perfectly  sound,  the  great  heat 
ierely  brightening  them  up  and  making  them 
'ok  like  new. 

This  power  of  resisting  heat  has  been  turned 
) advantage  by  the  introduction  of  a patent 
re-proof  flooring,  called-  the  “Doulton-Peto,” 
tmples  of  which  I have  near  me.  The  principle 
insists  of  a series  of  hollow  blocks  of  fire-proof 
laterial,  which,  placed  between  the  rolled  iron 
lists,  make  a flat  ceiling,  and  which  may  be 
lastered  or  not.  The  blocks  next  to  the  iron 
asts  have  flanges,  which  protect  the  joists 
om  the  fire  and  which  form  a perfect  key  for 
ie  plaster.  We  have  subjected  this  flooring  to 
3I7  Bcvere  tests  with  great  success.  With  a 
eight  equal  to  about  7 cwt.  to  the  foot  sup.  on 
i floor  of  50  ft.  sup.  we  have  lighted  a fire 
ineath,  making  it  red-hot  in  parts,  and,  while 
1 this  state,  have  turned  on  a hose  with  a con- 
derable  pressure  of  water,  but  without  the  least 
-*t  has  also  been  tested  with  unevenly- 
stnbuted  weights  and  with  vibration  and  con- 
ission,  aU  of  which  it  has  successfully  with- 
°°a.  This  flooring  is  used  throughout  at  the 
ondon  Pavilion,  where  it  was  found  very 
ivantageous  from  its  lightness,  the  speed  with 


which  it  was  constructed,  and  its  cleanliness. 
One  of  our  own  factories  is  also  floored  with  it, 
where  it  may  be  seen  by  any  one  interested  i: 
the  use  of  fireproof  construction.* 

The  third  advantage  I would  bring  under  your 
notice  is  that  of  economy,  and  this  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  the  present  times,  and,  per- 
haps, more  than  anything  else  tends  to  popularise 
terra-cotta. 

In  comparison  with  good  stone,  while  being 
much  more  durable  and  possessing  more  strengh, 
it  is  also  much  cheaper,  and  I have  known  the 
use  of  terra-cotta  to  be  most  helpful  to  archi- 
tects, enabling  them  to  carryout  their  designs 
in  their  entirety.  You  can  readily  understand 
how  this  is  in  repetitive  work  ; the  model  once 
made,  the  pressing  into  the  mould  is  a labour 
which  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  required,  and 
at  comparatively  small  cost. 

The  actual  cost  of  terra-cotta  as  compared 
with  stone  varies  according  to  the  class  of  work 
and  the  quantity  of  repetition.  The  more 
elaborate  the  design  the  greater  advantage  will 
there  be  in  the  use  of  terra-cotta;  in  some  in- 
stances as  much  as  one-third  less  is  saved.  But 
even  in  cases  where  there  is  repetition,  it  may 
be  by  good  management  cheaper  than  stone. 
We  once  carried  out  a work  in  which  were  a 
number  of  capitals  to  columns,  all  of  which  were 
to  be  different.  To  accomplish  this  economically 
we  cast  the  bell,  dressing  each  one  with  a 
different  ornament;  you  will  readily  understand 
the  economy  effected  when  you  remember  how 
much  easier  it  would  be  to  form  all  such  orna- 
ments in  the  soft  plastic  clay  than  to  carve  them 
in  the  hard  stone. 

This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  sculpture, 
and  I cannot  help  thinking  the  day  will  soon 
arrive  when  terra-cotta  will  be  much  more  used 
for  monumental  purposes  than  it  is.  Mr.  John 
Bell,  the  eminent  sculptor,  has  expressed  him- 
self very  favourably  on  this  score.  I well 
remember  his  describing  to  me  the  immense 
labour  attendant  on  his  executing  the  colossal 
group  of  America  at  the  Albert  Memorial,  and 
the  method  pursued  was  what  is  always  done  in 
all  sculpture.  The  work  is  modelled  first  in 
clay,  and,  when  finished,  a waste  mould  is  taken 
of  it  and  the  stone  is  carved  from  this,  the 
finishing  touch  being  done  by  the  sculptor  him- 
self, and  should  it  be  necessary  to  carry  the 
work  out  in  bronze,  or  any  repetition  needed, 
a further  piece  mould  would  have  to  be  taken, 
whereas  should  the  work  be  done  in  terra-cotta, 
the  first  model  made  in  the  clay  would  be 
burned,  and  all  after  labour  would  be  saved.  I 
am  aware  that  this  process  is  attended  with 
some  risk,  for  should  any  accident  happen  to  it 
in  the  burning  the  work  would  have  to  be  re- 
modelled, neither  could  such  a method  be  carried 
out  by  the  sculptor  alone.  It  must  be  done  in 
conjunction  with  the  potter,  who  knowing  the 
difficulties  of  burning,  would  carefully  select  the 
clay  and  see  that  the  thicknesses  throughout 
were  as  even  as  possible.  Beautiful  pieces  of 
sculpture  have  often  been  ruined  in  the  burning 
by  neglecting  this  principle. 

The  largest  piece  of  sculpture  that  has  ever 
been  executed  in  terra-cotta  was  Mr.  John  Bell’s 
group  of  America  at  the  Albert  Memorial,  which 
was  manufactured  in  1876;  and  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  difficulty  of  the  work  when  I 
tell  you  that  it  consists  of  five  figures  each  about 
10  ft.  high,  with  a buffalo  of  like  proportion  in 
the  centre,  each  figure  being  in  a single  piece. 
This  group  was  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  Exhibi- 
tion, where  it  was  accorded  the  post  of  honour, 
and  is  now  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
Washington. 

Mr.  Tinworth,  whose  studies  from  Scripture 
are  so  well  known,  rarely  moulds  his  work  ; but 
by  finishing  up  the  subjects  at  once  in  clay, 
they  are  then  burned,  such  never  being  repeated. 
His  work  is  mostly  in  very  high  relief,  his 
method  being  lo  make  small  sketches  like  those 
I have  here,  and  from  such  to  model  to  the  size 
required.  Some  photographs  here  represent 
many  of  Mr.  Tinworth’s  panels. 

Another  source  of  economy  is  its  lightness  in 
comparison  with  stone,  by  which  means  a saving 
is  effected  in  carriage  and  handling ; and  as  the 
filling  of  the  blocks  may  be  done  with  the  broken 
bricks  lying  about,  the  expense  of  carting  away 
this  rubbish  is  avoided. 

The  absolute  cost  of  terra-cotta  in  compari- 
son with  stone  varies  not  only  with  the  class  of 
work  but  with  the  locality  ; if  in  a district  where 
stone  abounds  it  would  not  be  so  advantageous. 

In  London  it  would  be  on  an  average,  say  20  per 
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cent,  less  than  Bath,  and  40  per  cent,  less  than 
Portland. 

Another  advantage  it  possesses  is  that  of 
colour.  In  stone  of  all  kinds  except  marbles, 
there  is  always  one  uniform  tone,  whereas  in 
terra-cotta  the  colour  varies,  giving  an  appear- 
ance of  depth  to  the  work,  and  producing  very 
pleasing  effects. 

This  variety  of  colouring  is  generally  pro- 
duced by  the  flash  of  the  fire  ; and  its  beauty 
of  appearance  can  best  be  obtained  in  this  way. 

The  natural  colours  of  terra-cotta  are  the  buff, 
the  red,  and  the  blue,  these  colours  being  more 
or  less  intensified  by  the  amount  of  heat  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  Other  colours  are 
obtained  only  by  the  admixture  of  foreign 
matter. 

While  thus  speaking  of  the  advantages  of 
terra  cotta,  I would  not  have  you  imagine  there 
are  no  attendant  disadvantages  or  difficulties ; 
the  difficulties  I have  already  mentioned  being 
occasioned  chiefly  by  the  nature  of  clay,  in  the 
varying  effects  produced  by  the  action  of  fire, 
and  the  care  under  these  circumstances  re- 
quired to  keep  the  ware  from  cracks,  warps,  and 
twists.  The  disadvantages  in  the  use  of  terra 
cotta  are  neither  numerous  nor  insuperable. 

As  I have  already  observed,  there  is  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  blocks  true,  but  this  is 
a matter  mainly  for  the  manufacturer ; at  the 
same  time,  much  rests  with  the  architect  in 
designing  his  work  so  as  to  be  suitable  to  the 
material.  But  the  great  difficulty  is  on  the  score 
of  the  extra  time  required  to  prepare  the  neces- 
sary drawings,  one  set  for  the  builder,  and 
another  to  the  shrinkage  scale  for  the  manu- 
facturer. But  makers  now  are  generally 
willing  to  undertake  the  latter  work  themselves, 
the  full-sized  drawings  being  all  that  are  neces- 
sary. 

There  are  also  risks  to  be  run.  After  all  the 
labour  has  been  spent  upon  the  work,  the  fire, 
which  is  said  to  try  all  men’s  work,  may  find 
out  some  defect  in  the  making  and  render  it 
useless;  to  guard  against  this  much  care  is 
necessary  throughout  all  the  various  stages, 
and  generally  a few  pieces  more  made  than  are 
absolutely  required. 

This  brings  me  to  that  greatest  of  all  troubles, 
the  time  needed  in  manufacture,  and  to  combat 
this,  I cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of 
Mr.  Charles  Barry,  in  the  paper  to  which  I have 
already  alluded,  and  which  would  point  to  really 
an  advantage  rather  than  a disadvantage.  He 
'ays : — 

’*  Of  these  [that  is,  the  disadvantages]  perhaps  the  most 
embarrassing  is  the  arrangement  necessary  to  have  the 
terra-cotta  blocks  made  and  ready  on  the  ground,  before 
the  rest  of  the  work  is  begun,  in  order  to  work  in  where 
wanted  as  the  bricklayers  progress.  At  times  this  is  found 
impossible,  and  annoying  deluys  in  the  general  work  take 
place,  for  which  clients  will  be  apt  to  blame  their  architect. 
The  lesson,  of  course,  to  be  learned  from  this  is  to  carefully 
mature  the  design  at  the  outset,  instead  of  contenting  our- 
selves. as  wo  now  often  do,  with  a mere  sketch  of  what  is 
intended,  with  the  hope  and  intention  of  working  in  parts 
as  lime  goes  on  and  the  work  proceeds.  I am  not  sure 
that  architects  ought  to  object  to  this,  since  it  must  pro- 
duce decision  of  thought  and  precision  of  detail,  which 
may  be  an  advantage  in  an  educational  point  of  view,  and 
is  a serious  corrective  to  indolence  of  thought  in  design.” 

Terra-cotta  has  been  objected  to  on  account 
of  its  retaining  its  original  colour,  and  not 
being  toned  down  as  much  as  other  materials 
by  age.  Again  let  me  quote  from  the  words 
given  by  one  of  the  profession  : — “ If  a design 
requires  age  before  its  beauty  becomes  apparent, 
it  surely  needs  re-consideration.”  But  this 
objection  no  doubt  arose  from  the  fact  that  at 
one  time  it  was  considered  that  terra-cotta 
should  be  like  stone,  very  even  in  its  colour, 
whereas  ono  of  its  greatest  beauties,  and 
certainly  a distinctive  feature,  are  those  slight 
variations  of  colour  which  form  its  most 
charming  characteristics. 

To  obviate  the  risk  of  warping,  every  block 
should  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits,  and 
large  pieces  only  used  where  absolutely 
necessary.  Large  blocks  may  indeed  be  made, 
but  it  is  very  difficult,  and  the  cost  of  manu- 
facture is  thereby  considerably  increased.  In 
those  beautiful  examples  which  I have  already 
mentioned  which  occur  in  Northern  Italy,  and 
which  were  erected  from  the  seventh  to  the 
thirteenth  centuries,  brick  dimensions  are  as 
much  as  possible  adhered  to.  It  is  often 
absolutely  neceseary  to  make  blocks  of  large 
dimensions,  but  when  this  is  so,  a corresponding 
time  should  be  allowed  in  their  manufacture, — 
indeed,  we  have  made  corDices,  &c.,  of  great 
size,  and  at  the  present  moment  are  engaged 
upon  some  columns  about  10  ft.  high,  of  which 
one  portion  of  the  shaft  alone  is  5 ft.  long. 

Some  time  ago  the  use  of  terra-cotta  steps 
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v?as  much  advocated,  especially  in  buildings 
erected  by  the  London  School  Board.  Knowing 
the  unreliable  nature  of  the  material  for  such 
a purpose,  we  always  refused  to  make  them, 
but  to  meet  the  case  have  lately  patented  a 
tread  of  pottery,  of  great  density,  which  may  be 
used  also  as  a nosing  to  stone  or  concrete  steps. 
The  Sicilian  tread,  as  it  is  called,  is  absolutely 
indestructible,  and  does  not  become  Blippery  by 
any  amount  of  use.  A flight  of  steps  in  one  of 
the  main  galleries  at  the  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington,  which  has  been  in  use  for  the  last 
two  years,  is  still  as  perfect  as  when  first  fixed. 

A late  development  of  terra-cotta  has  been  in 
the  form  of  glazed  work.  Glazed  pottery  has 
long  been  known,  but  only  as  applied  to  vessels, 
such  as  plates,  vases,  &c.,  or  to  tile  work  for  the 
lining  of  walls,  such  as  the  works  of  Lucca 
Della  Robbia,  &c.,  and  the  Saracenic  mural 
decorations ; but  in  the  present  day  there  j 
have  been  some  few  examples  of  structural 
glazed  pottery.  This  glazing  may  be  effected  | 
in  two  ways, — by  the  application  of  a glaze  1 
washed  over  the  ware,  or  by  the  action  of  salt 
thrown  into  the  fire.  Of  these  by  far  the  most 
durable  is  salt-glazed  pottery.  It  is  thought  by 
rone  that  the  slight  smear  on  many  of  the 
Etruscan  vases  is  due  to  salt  glaze.  Certain  it 
is  that  in  excavations  made  in  England  several 
articles  of  Roman  origin  have  been  discovered 
in  this  ware.  It  was  not  known  in  England  till  . 
comparatively  late  years ; but,  though  Germany  | 
in  her  Gres  de  Flandres  and  Rhine  ware  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  in  the  revival  of  the  salt-  : 
glazed  stoneware,  it  was  reserved  for  England  | 
to  carry  this  art  to  its  present  Btate  of  per-  1 
fection,  and  it  is  only  a laudable  pride  to  say  j 
that  at  the  Lambeth  pottery  Doulton  ware,  in 
its  successful  manufacture,  its  range  of  colour- I 
ing,  and  variety  of  design,  has  far  outstripped 
the  Gres  de  Flandres  which  suggested  it.  The 
latter  was  limited  in  colour,  design,  and  applica- 
tion ; but  the  samples  here  shown  testify  to  the 
great  strides  made  by  the  manufacture  of  what 
is  now  known  as  Doulton  ware.  Its  application 
to  architectural  work  has  only  been  attempted 
within  the  last  few  years. 

The  intense  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected,  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  of  keeping  its  true  shape, 
make  its  use  in  this  form  very  difficult.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  in  all  thrown  ware,  which, 
from  its  circular  form,  shrinks  evenly  in  all  its 
parts,  as  may  be  seen  in  these  vases  and 
pedestals.  But  in  all  moulded  work  the  diffi- 
culties are  immensely  increased,  the  liability  to 


warp  and  twist  requiring  increasing  care  in  all 
its  stages. 

That  this  is  not  impossible,  however,  is  proved 
by  a work  we  carried  out  some  short  time  since, 
where  every  portion  was  salt-glazed  stoneware. 
The  vestibule  of  the  Palsgrave, — a public  build- 
ing in  the  Strand  opposite  to  the  New  Courts  of 
Justice, — is  a triumph  of  patience  and  skill,  and 
shows  how  successfully  this  salt-glazed  orna- 
mental stoneware  may  be  used.  Mr.  Sparke, 
the  principal  of  the  Art  School  at  South  Ken- 
sington, speaking  of  this  material,  says  : — 

“ It  comes  as  an  absolutely  new  application,  which  it  is 
for  the  architects  of  to-day  to  develope.  Such  a material 
if  used  to  touch  up  a building  must  be  a valuable  addition 
to  an  architect's  resources.  With  such  colours  of  a soft 
and  rich  brilliancy  of  tone,  applicable  as  they  are  to  every 
variety  of  plastic  forms:  sober,  quiet,  harmonious,  and 
deep,  full  of  quality,  and  without  any  possibility  of  their 
ever  becoming  (even  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
designers)  garish  or  common;  almost  any  conceivable 
effect  may  be  produced.  The  very  virtues  of  this  stone- 
ware, which  are  the  results  of  its  greater  trials,  make  it  of 
different  application  to  terra-cotta,  as  by  the  greater  close- 
ness  of  texture  and  the  greater  heat  that  must  be  employed 
to  verify  it,  a greater  risk  of  warping  and  cracking  is 
inevitable.  This  at  once  indicates  its  use  in  small  pieces, 
and  in  such  places  where  absolute  flatness  of  surface  is  not 
indispensable,  but  under  these  conditions  it  may  be  ap- 
plied with  admirable  effect  to  heighten  mouldings,  or  to 
panel  terra-cotta  pilasters • as  bases  aud  capitals,  especially 
as  shafts  to  ornamental  columns,  and  as  bosses.  It  is  also 
clear  that  the  disadvantage  attached  to  the  use  of  polished 
marble  for  sha'ts  or  decorative  bosses  are  completely  over- 
come by  the  unalterable  nature  of  the  new  material  and  the 
certainty  that  it  will  retain  its  brilliant  surface  for  cen- 
turies, without  any  exfoliation  or  weathering  which  too 
often  leaves  the  most  delicate  composition  without  a point 
of  interest,  except  a regret  at  its  premature  decay.” 

I have  thus  endeavoured  briefly  to  lay  before 
you  some  of  the  advantages  accruing  from  the 
use  of  pottery  as  a building  material,  both  in 
terra-cotta  and  stoneware.  The  necessary  cost 
from  the  difficulty  of  manufacture  will  doubt- 
less limit  the  latter  in  its  application,  but  the 
increasing  use  of  terra-cotta  shows  its  value 
and  popularity,  whereas  a few  years  ago  one 
had  to  search  for  examples  ; now  they  may  be 
found  in  every  part  of  England  and  in  every 
style  of  architecture,  from  the  severe  type  of 
work  carried  out  by  the  Brothers  Adam  to  the 
picturesque  Elizabethan  in  Early  English,  not 
omitting  even  the  Classical. 

The  durability  of  terra-cotta,  its  strength, 
its  economy,  its  picturesque  appearance,  will 
all  tend  to  its  extended  use.  As  I have  already 
said,  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  uni- 
versal application,  but  these  are  being  continu- 
ally met,  and  doubtless  when  the  material  is 
more  fully  understood  it  will  be  even  more  ex- 
tensively used. 


[At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  wheel  ?l 
again  shown,  and  Mr.  Butler,  who  is  one  ofd 
principal  artists  at  the  Lambeth  Potteil 
showed  his  skill  in  carving  shafts  of  colulj 
bosses,  &c.  ] 

The  last  of  this  series  of  lectures  was  g| 
on  Wednesday  last  by  Mr.  Banister  Fletej 
M.P.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  on  “The  Influence  of  Ai 
tecture  upon  Carpentry.”  The  lecture,  w > 
was  frequently  applauded,  was  illustratecl 
many  drawings  and  models.  A report  <1 
will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 


Illustrations. 

RIDGEMEAD,  ENGLEFIELD  GREEj 
HIS  house  has  been  lately  built  foil 
A.  de  M.  Mocatta,  on  the  high  gisl 
near  Cooper’s  Hill  College.  It  comnj 
very  extensive  and  beautiful  views  tovl 
the  north,  and  has  been  so  planned  thail 
windows  of  the  principal  rooms  may  havil 
advantages  of  outlook,  and,  at  the  same  (E 
be  not  without  sun. 

The  materials  are  Bracknell  red  bricks, 'il 
stone,  and  Fareham  tiles. 

The  works  have  been  executed  by ; ! 
Watson,  builder,  of  Ascot,  from  the  ddl 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  I r 
Cowell  Boyes. 


FONTAINE  D’AMOUR:  DESIGN  FOI 
STAINED  GLASS. 

This,  a reproduction  of  the  style  of  .’j 
French  Renaissance  glass,  is  one  of  the  win  I 
designed  by  M.  Champigneulle  and  exhibit; 
him  in  the  “ Exhibition  du  Travail,”  held  SM 
Palais  d’lndustrie  at  Paris  in  the  autunR 
last  year,  and  referred  to  in  our  “ Lettert  l 
Paris  ” of  November  7,  1885.  We  haveid 
viously  given  another  of  the  windows,  i| 
Return  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,”  exhibitjj 
the  same  time  and  by  the  same  artist. 


LAYER  MARNEY  TOWERS,  ji 
We  give  this  week  the  further  meail 
drawings,  made  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Mitchell,  o,-j 
interesting  building.  For  a descriptivi  il 
historical  sketch,  see  the  first  article  ii  i 
week’s  number. 
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BAINBRIDGE  MEMORIAL  CHAPEL,  NEWCASTLE. 


-Messrs.  S.  Oswald  and  Son,  Architect 


WW,', 


“BAINBBIDGB  MEMORIAL”  CHAPEL, 
HEATON-ROAD,  NEWCASTLE  - ON  • TYNE. 

This  building,  erected  for  the  WeBleyan 
Methodist  tody,  was  opened  in  November, 
1885.  The  chapel  has  sittings  for  000  adults, 
capable  of  increase  upon  occasions  to  upwards 
of  1,000.  The  lecture-hall  adjoining  will  accom- 
modate 300  to  350  persons,  and  there  are  five 
vestries  or  class-rooms  on  the  ground  and  first 
floors.  . , 

In  plan  the  chapel  consists  of  a nave  with 
side  aisles  and  shallow  transepts,  the^  extreme 
internal  dimensions  being  98  ft.  by  55  ft.  6 in. 
by  40  ft.  high  to  ceiling.  There  are  galleries 
all  round  the  interior,  that  for  the  choir  and 
or"an  being  behind  the  platform  in  an  apsidal 
recess.  The  edifice  is  substantially  built  of 
stone,  with  internal  fittings  of  pitch-pine.  The 
general  contractors  were  Messrs.  Greason  & 
Slockdale,  of  Gateshead,  who  executed  the  car- 
penter and  joiner’s  work,  and  entrusted  the 
mason  work  to  Mr.  T.  H.  Hutchison,  and  the 
ironwork  to  Messrs.  Bainbridge  & Crimson,  also 
of  Gateshead  ; the  lead  glazier’s  work  to  the 
Gateshead  Stained  Glass  Company  j the  slating 
to  Mr.  John  Hewitson,  the  plastering  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Wallace,  the  plumbing  to  Mr.  It.  Herron, 
and  the  ordinary  glazing,  painting,  and  varnish- 
ing to  Messrs.  A.  Robertson  & Son,  all  of  New- 
castle. The  gas-fittings  have  been  supplied  by 
Messrs.  T.  Thomason  & Co.,  of  Manchester ; the 


lightning  conductor  by  Messrs.  Henry  Walker  i 
firm,  nf  Newcastle:  and  the  warming  and  ven 


Son,  of  Newcastle ; and 
tilating  apparatus  by  Messrs.  Dinning  & Cooke, 
Newcastle. 

The  clerk  of  works  was  Mr.  James  Grant. 
The  buildings  are  warmed  by  hot  water  on  the 
low-pressure  system,  arrangements  being  made 
for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  warmed  bypassing 
through  coils  of  pipes,  while  the  tower  (90  ft. 
high)  is  utilised  for  ventilation  and  forms  a 
powerful  extracting-shaft  for  the  vitiated  air ; 
tests  by  anemometer  showing  that  the  air  of  the 
interior  of  the  chapel  can  bo  changed  every 
twenty  minutes. 

The  architects  are  Messrs.  S.  Oswald  & Son, 
of  Newcastle,  whose  designs  were  selected  in 
limited  competition,  and  the  whole  of  the  works 
have  been  carried  out  under  their  supervision  at 
a cost  within  the  contract  amount  of  4,956 7. 
The  total  cost,  including  site,  &c.,  was  about 
0,5001. 


CLERKS  OF  WORKS’  ASSOCIATION  OF 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  third  annual  dinner  of  this  excellent 
Association  was  held  on  Monday  evening  last, 
in  the  Venetian  Saloon  of  the  Holboru  Restau- 
rant, Mr.  T.  Chatfeild  Clarke,  F.R.I.B.A.,  in  the 
chair.  About  220  members  and  visitors  _ sat 
down  to  table.  The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic 
toasts  were  heartily  received,  Mr.  Aitchison 
replying  on  behalf  of  “ The  Reserve  Forces. 

Mr.  J.  Wilkinson  proposed  “ The  Architects,” 
coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Francis  Cham- 
bers, F.R.I.B.A. 

Mr.  Chambers,  in  an  able  and  entertaining 
speech,  said  that  in  his  younger  days  those  who 
were  entitled  to  be  ranked  as  architects  might 
almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers  of  one’s  hands, 
but  owing  to  the  extensive  rebuilding  operations 
which  had  been  going  on  during  the  last  half 
century  in  London  and  other  large  cities  of  the 
country,  architects  had  greatly  increased  in 
numbers,  although  many  an  incompetent  person 
had  dubbed  himself  “ architect  ” without  any 
right  to  that  honourable  designation.  Not  only 
land-agents  and  undertakers,  but  even  liuen- 
drapers  had  been  known  to  call  themselves 
architects.  With  a view  to  prevent  this  sort  of 
thing,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  public,  the 
Institute  of  Architects  had  a few  years  ago  set 
on  foot  a system  of  examination  in  order  to  test 
the  fitness  of  the  candidates  for  architectural 
practice.  Mr.  Chambers  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  indebtedness  of  architects  to  clerks  of 
works,  remarking  that,  just  as  it  had  been  said 
that  no  man  was  a hero  to  his  valet  de  chambre, 
so  might  it  be  said  that  very  few  architects 
were  perfect  in  the  eyes  of  their  clerks  of 
works.  It  was  the  clerk  of  works  who  generally 
found  out  the  weak  points  in  specification  or 
drawing,  and  who  very  quietly  and  respectfully 
pointed  them  out  without  making  any  fuss. 

M.  Brady  proposed  “ The  Surveyors,” 

•hose  behalf  Mr.  H.  H.  Leonard  responded. 

In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  “ The 
w rtrl-t'’  A dchhi" of! rm  ” Chairman 


LIGHTHOUSE,  SANIBEL  ISLAND. 

In  many  places  round  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  large  inland  lakes,  and  in  impor- 
tant rivers,  the  Government  have  built  and  are 
now  erecting  many  Lighthouses  which  are  de- 
signed in  the  Government  Offices  at  Washington, 
D.C.  Iron  is  extensively  used  in  their  construc- 
tion, some  of  them  being  built  wholly  of  this 
material,  and  of  bold  and  original  design.  The 
drawings  are  very  carefully  elaborated,  every 
detail  being  worked  out,  and  are  especially 
valuable  as  showing  what  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  the  systems  of  iron  con- 
struction for  buildings. 

I am  indebted  to  Mr.  P.  J.  Peltz  for  the  fine 
series  of  lighthouse  drawings,  some  of  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  Institute  recently.  The 
one  here  given,  on  Sanibel  Island,  may  be  taken 
as  a type  of  the  class.  John  B.  Gass. 


SALE  OF  THE  MATERIALS  OF  LORD  " 
CARRINGTON’S  HOUSE. 


COMPETITIONS. 

Congregational  Church,  Sidcup. — In  a com- 
petition between  five  architects  for  a Congre- 
gational Church  at  Sidcup,  Kent,  the  plans  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  George  Baines,  of  Great  Win- 
chester-street, London,  have  been  unanimously 
selected  by  the  committee.  The  church  will 
ultimately  seat  840  persons,  and  will  be  in  the 
Geometric  Gothic  style,  with  a tower  and  spire. 

Whitehaven  Colliery  Recreation  Ground  and 
Buildings. — The  designs  of  Mr.  George  Dale 
Oliver,  architect,  of  Carlisle  and  Workington, 
submitted  in  competition,  for  laying  out  the 
recreation-grounds  and  for  the  new  club 
buildings,  pavilion,  &c.,  have  been  selected 
by  the  professional  adjudicator,  and  awarded 
the  premium.  The  committee  has  confirmed 
the  award. 

New  School,  Coatbridge,  Scotland.  — The 
School  Board  of  Old  Monkland  have  selected 
designs  submitted  by  Mr.  James  Higgins,  archi- 
tect, 95,  Bath- street,  Glasgow,  out  of  thirty-two 
sets  submitted  in  open  competition  for  new 
school,  Whifflet,  Coatbridge.  The  selected  plan 
is  designed  to  accommodate  1,000  children  at  a 
cost  of  about  81.  per  scholar. 


Clerks  of  Works’  Association,”  the  Chairman 
expressed  his  great  gratification  at  the  success 
of  the  Association,  and  said  that  the  clerk  of 
the  works  was  still  a very  important  personage, 
although  ho  was  no  longer  in  holy  orders,  as 
was  the  fact  in  medimval  times.  In  1^65,  it 
was  recorded  that  the  pay  of  the  clerk  of  the 
King’s  works  was  £18.  4s.  per  annum— a very 
different  sum  to  that  which  was  now  represented 
by  those  figures.  Ho  quite  endorsed  what  had 
been  said  by  Mr.  Chambers  as  to  the  im 
measurable  advantage  which  it  was  to  any 
practising  architect,  struggling  with  a number 
of  diverse  engagements,  to  have  a responsible 
man  upon  whose  perfect  integrity  and  ability 
he  could  rely  to  see  that  the  specified  require- 
ments of  construction  were  met.  The  clerk  of 
works  of  the  present  day  had  to  supervise  the 
details  of  a number  of  special  things,  such  as 
fireproof  construction,  electric  lighting,  and 
heating  and  ventilating  arrangements,  all  of 
which  called  for  some  amount  of  study  of 
scientific  matters.  With  the  toast  he  coupled 
the  name  of  Mr.  F.  Dashwood. 

Mr.  Dashwood,  in  reply,  stated  that  the 
Association  now  numbered  98  members,  all  of 
whom  were  men  of  proved  experience. 

The  other  toasts  were,  “ The  Honorary 
Treasurer,  Mr.  John  Oldrid  Scott”  (proposed 
by  Mr.  Woodley),  on  whose  behalf  Mr.  Redden 
responded;  “The  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Committee,”  proposed  by  Mr.  Calvert,  and 
replied  to  by  Mr.  Hocking  (who  stated  that  the 
President,  Mr.  Girling,  was  absent  through 
having  met  with  an  accident,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  time  would  come,  and  that  before 
very  many  years,  when  the  Association  would 
have  its  own  library,  lecture-hall,  and  building 
museum);  “The  Past  Officers”  (proposed  by 
Mr.  King,  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Moore)  ; 
“The  Press”  (proposed  by  Mr.  Dillon,  and  re 
sponded  to  by  Mr.  Brady,  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Association);  “The  Visitors” 
(proposed  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  and  replied  to  by 
Mr.  Burch);  and  “The  Chairman,”  proposed 
by  Mr.  Birtchnell. 


A few  weeks  will  see  the  last  of  Lord  Carring- 
ton’s house,  Whitehall,  which  is  about  to  be 
taken  down  to  clear  the  site  for  the  Whitehall*, 
improvement  and  the  new  approach  to  the 
Thames  Embankment,  which  is  to  be  called' 
Horseguards  Avenue.  The  first  portion  of  the  : 
materials  of  the  mansion  was  sold  on  Tuesday^ 
last  by  Messrs.  Horne,  Son,  & Eversfield,  by 
direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and : 
Forests.  They  comprised  the  fixtures  and  i 
fittings  of  the  ball-room,  the  bow-room,  the' 
painted-ceiling  room,  the  music-room,  the  north  ; 
and  south  drawing-rooms,  the  centre-room,  the 
dining-room,  and  the  landing  at  the  top  of  the 
principal  staircase.  The  sale  attracted  d 
numerous  attendance,  which  was  not  confined: 
to  the  ordinary  dealers  in  building  materials,'! 
but  included  several  gentlemen  who  were 
large  purchasers  of  the  most  valuable  lots.  It 
was  considered  that  unusually  high  prices  were 
realised  for  the  whole  of  the  lots  submitted,  the] 
competition  throughout  being  very  active.  The! 
chimney-pieces  in  the  different  apartments! 
fetched  the  longest  prices,  851.  being  given  for 
that  in  the  dining-room,  consisting  of  white: 
statuary  marble,  inlaid  with  Brocatella.  That, 
in  the  painted  - ceiling  room,  consisting  of 
statuary  marble,  iulaid  with  Sienna  marble,' 
realised  75 1. ; whilst  the  wood  chimneypiece  in 
the  steward’s  room,  having  carved  caryatides,' 
centre,  mouldings  and  frieze,  and  marble  jambs, I 
was  sold  for  607.  That  in  the  music-room,  con-. 
sistiug  of  statuary  marble,  inlaid  with  Broca-i 
tella,  and  having  carved  trusses  and  ornaments! 
fetched  561.  Those  in  the  north  and  south  draw* 
-rooms,  consisting  of  statuary  marble,  with 
Genoa  green  marble  friezes  and  jambs,  were  sole* 
for  30 1.  and  327.  respectively.  The  carved  wood 
chimneypiece  in  the  bow-room,  with  Sienut: 
marble  frieze  and  jambs,  realised.  207.,  whilst 
the  statuary  marble  chimneypiece  in  a bed  ant 
ante-room,  inlaid  with  Sienna  marble,  wai 
sold  for  167.  10s.  With  one  or  two  exception: 
the  whole  of  these  chimneypieces  were  pur 
chased  by  a gentleman  who  was  understood  tc 
be  the  representative  of  a nobleman  who  i» 
erecting  a new  mansion,  in  which  th 
chimneypieces  are  to  be  introduced.  Th 
several  carved  and  panelled  doors  realised  price 
ranging  from  51.  to  87.  each.  AH  the  floors  o; 
the°variou8  rooms  are  in  oak,  and  it  was  notifiei 
that  the  flooring  of  the  ball-room,  60  ft.  i; 
length  and  30  ft.  in  width,  was  not  to  bo  sole, 
The  stone  steps  of  the  principal  staircase,  6 ft 
in  width,  together  with  the  balusters  and  banc: 
rail,  were  similarly  reserved.  During  the  sal 
specimens  of  photographic  views  of  the  differer 
apartments  in  the  interior  of  the  mansion  wen 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bedford  Lemere  & Co 
architectural  photographers.  The  remainders 
the  materials  of  the  mansion  will  be  sold  a 
Tuesday,  the  20th  inst.  Views  of  the  dininp 
room  and  of  the  staircase  appeared  in  tl 
Builder  for  Aug.  9,  1S84.  These  interiors  as 
attributed  to  Sir  William  Chambers. 

The  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Metr* 
politan  Board  of  Works  have  resolved  tor* 
1 'Rnarft’a  nfit.it.imi  Sl^ainst  tlti 


Tunbridge  Wells. — Salvation  Army  Bar- 
racks are  to  be  erected  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  on 
the  site  of  the  Old  Gasworks  in  Varney-street. 
The  style  adopted  is  the  Jacobean,  and  the  front 
elevation  is  of  brick,  with  stone  dressings.  The 
building  will  seat  about  1,000  persons.  For 
week-night  services  revolving-shutters  will  be 
so  fixed  as  to  Bbut  off  the  gallery  and  part  of 
the  main  hall.  Mr.  E.  J.  Shei’wood,  of  Queen 
Victoria-street,  is  the  architect. 


commend  that  the  Board’s  petition  against  tJt| 
Horse  Guards  Avenue  Bill  be  withdrawn  upc 
the  promoters  undertaking  to  strike  out  tt 
words  providing  that  the  Board  may  contribu 
towards  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  to  convey 
the  Board  another  piece  of  ground  in  exchanp 
for  any  portion  of  the  Embankment  Garde: 
which  may  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  tl 
undertaking. 


Exhibits  for  Edinburgh  and  Liverpot 

Messrs.  Strode  & Co.,  the  well-known  g 
engineers,  have  made  a larcre  number  of  artic.: 
for  the  forthcoming  exhibitions  at  Liver  pc 
and  Edinburgh,  including  gaseliers,  brackei 
&c.,  for  gas,  in  wrought  iron  and  brass;: 
number  of  lamps  for  burning  oil;  some  wrougl 
iron  dog-grates  and  fenders ; handy  and  elega 
“five  o’clock  tea  tables”;  and  a variety* 
miscellaneous  articles,  all  characteristic* 
good  in  workmanship  and  design.  We  hau  l 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  goods  on  Saturcr 
last,  at  the  factory  in  Osnaburgh-street,.  pr 
to  their  being  sent  off.  While  speaking. 
Messrs.  Strode’s  work,  w'e  take  occasion  to  c 
attention  to  their  special  pliable  wronght-n 
gas-pipe,  which  is  manufactured  with  spec: 
regard  to  bending  without  fracture,  and  appei 
likely  to  come  into  general  use  wherever  g" 
work  is  desiderated. 


April  10,  1886.] 
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i (ROBERTS'S  RAIN-T7.A.TER  SEPARATOR. 


e This  useful  invention,  which  was  noticed  in 
\ he  Builder  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  has 
lively  been  considerably  improved,  and  the 
approvements  form  the  subject  of  a new  patent 
jNo.  10,994  of  1885).  The  new  separators  are 
■mded  into  two  classes,  the  simple  and  the 
dDmpound ; the  latter  being  specially  contrived 
W>  remain  canted  for  five  hours  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  rain,  so  that  any  subsequent  rain,  falling 
lilithin  that  period,  shall  be  at  once  conveyed  to 
I10  storage-tank.  _ This  form  is  not  fitted  for 
ai3e  in  towns,  but  is  intended  for  country  houses 
rthero  it  is  necessary  to  economise  rain-water 
M>  the  utmost.  The  simple  separator,  illustrated 
dji  the  accompanying  figure,  is  preferable 
wherever  the  occasional  loss  of  a few  gallons 
4 showery  weather  is  not  of  importance  ; it  is 
\ ee  from  all  complication  aud  needs  no  atten- 
jjon  under  ordinary  circumstances.  Both  the 
ilimple  and  the  compound  separators  possess 
o>e  following  advantages  over  the  earlier  forms 
I(  apparatus  : 1st,  they  do  not  require  such  a 
^;avy  rainfall  to  start  them ; 2nd,  the  time  of 
(anting  varies  inversely  with  the  heaviness  of 
rainfall ; 3rd,  the  exact  amount  of  washing 
■lowed  for  the  roof  is  very  easily  regulated  by 
itie  insertion  of  different  time  gauges  at  B to 


PURE 


’ j»  a wash  of  1,  14,  or  2 gallons  to  each 
ft.  of  roof ; 4th,  leaves  and  other  rubbish 
^longer  need  to  be  removed  by  hand,  as 
•ee  passage  is  provided  for  them  into  the 
1*  te-pipe.  In  the  earlier  forms  of  separators 
whole  of  the  water  passed  through  the 
iner;  now,  in  heavy  rains,  only  a small 
ion  passes  through,  and  the  surplus  carries 
'•ubbish  over  the  surface  of  the  strainer. 

1 leaves  are  thus  washed  away  at  the  com- 
icement  of  the  shower  into  F and  down  the 
(water-pipe.  This  takes  place  while  the  roof 
ing  washed  clean,  and  before  the  chamber  K 
: ailed  up  and  caused  the  centre  part  to  swing 
d upon  the  pivot  J and  assume  the  position 
a iu  the  illustration,  where  the  pure  water 
iown  passing  into  storage.  Iu  the  earlier 
of  separator  there  was  no  action  till  the 
ne  of  water  was  more  than  could  escape 
y through  two  holes ; now  the  filling  com- 
bes as  soon  as  there  is  more  rain  than  can 
' 30  through  the  one  small  hole  at  L,  hence 
i"8  in  a much  lighter  rainfall.  The  following 
'a  method  adopted  for  making  the  time  of 
' ng  short  in  a heavy  aud  long  in  a light 
’all.  In  a very  light  rain  all  the  water 
s through  B and  into  IC,  and,  if  there  is 
than  can  run  out  at  the  small  hole  L,  the 
ber  K fills  very  slowly  till,  the  left  side  j 
amg  heavier  than  the  right,  it  is  canted 


into  the  position  shown  in  the  section.  When 
there  is  more  rain  than  can  pass  through 
B it  flows  through  an  adjustable  sluice- 
passage  C,  which  can  be  made  wider  or 
narrower  by  the  aid  of  a graduated  scale 
marked  upon  it,  to  correspond  to  the  area 
of  the  roof.  With  each  increase  of  rainfall, 
the.  depth  of  the  stream  flowing  out  at  the 
sluice  C increases,  causing  a slight  increase  of 
pressure,  and  consequently  a greater  flow  of 
water  through  B.  A is  the  strainer,  removable 
for  washing ; D is  the  outlet  for  surplus  water ; 
E the  delivery-pipe. 

The  use  of  one  of  these  rain-water  separators, 
combined  with  a properly  - constructed  and 
adequately -protected  tank,  will,  we  should 
think,  be  found  to  solve  the  question  of  water 
supply  in  the  case  of  many  an  isolated  house, 
for  by  their  means  the  water  of  copious  rainfalls 
may  be  stored  up  against  times  of  drought.  In 
towns,  the  usefulness  of  the  appliance  in 
securing  a good  supply  of  clean  soft  water  for 
domestic  purposes  is  likely  to  be  fully  appre- 
ciated. Prior  to  the  introduction  of  Mr. 
Roberts’s  separators  it  was  not  possible  to 
obtain  rain  water  in  towns  in  any  appreciable 
quantities  without  the  sooty  and  other  im- 
purities from  the  roofs.  By  the  use  of  the 
separator  all  these  impurities  are  carried  away 
by  the  first  flush,  and  only  the  clean  water  is 
stored.  The  separator  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
Building  Trades’  Exhibition. 


A NEW  CISTERN- VALVE. 

Mann’s  patent  high-pressure  cistern -valve,  of 
which  the  accompanying  diagram  represents  a 
section,  has  been  devised  with  a view  to  the 
utilisation  of  the  power  given  by  the  force  with 
which  water  propels  itself  through  mains  from 
any  elevated  point.  The  pressure,  which  varies 
according  to  the  head  of  water, — say,  from 
20  lb.  to  100  lb.  to  the  square  inch, — is,  in  this 
invention  used  as  a means  for  stopping  the 
supply  the  moment  the  cistern  becomes  full. 

The  water  enters  the  valve  at  the  inlet  union 
A,  passes  up  the  stem  B,  and  issues,  at  full 
pressure,  from  outlets  C until  the  cistern  is 


betwen  the  internal  head  portion  of  the  cylinder 
D,  and  the  loose  flange  collar,  I,  resting  on  the 
rubber  seating,  J.  This  seating,  by  the  pressure 
of  water  on  the  flange  collar,  expands,  and 
effectually  closes  the  lower  portion  of  the 
cylinder  D ; and  thus,  in  conjunction  with  the 
air  confined  in  the  cylinder,  the  supply  is  imme- 
diately stopped  in  a silent  manner.  The  work- 
ing  portion  of  the  valve  has  free  play,  and  is 
clear  of  any  kind  of  packing.  The  diameter  of 
the  ball  is  5^  in.,  and  the  length  from  base  E 
is  9 in. 

We  are  informed  that  this  valve  has  been 
severely  tested,  and  that  its  use  has  been 
sanctioned  by  several  of  the  London  water 
companies.  It  is  manufactured  by  Mr.  George 
Day,  of  31,  Liverpool-road,  Islington. 


WOOD-BLOCK  FLOORING. 


An  improved  system  of  wood-block  flooring 
has  recently  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Geary 
& Walker,  of  London  and  Manchester,  who 
are  well  known  as  specialists  in  this  class 
of  work.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
patent,  which  will  be  known  as  “ Geary’s  im- 
proved patent  ‘ Invincible  ’ system  of  Wood 
Block  Flooring,”  is  that  each  block  forming 
the  flooring  is  firmly  “ keyed  ” to  the  sub- 
structure by  means  of  metal  “ keys,”  which  are 
dovetailed  into  the  under-sides  of  the  blocks ; the 
other  extremities  of  these  “keys”  being  em- 
bedded in  a specially-prepared  matrix ; the 
latter  acting  not  only  as  a damp-proof  course 
and  a preservative  against  dry-rot,  but  also  as 
a “ floating  ” to  the  concrete  foundation,  thus 
rendering  the  usual  cement-finished  surface  un- 


charged.  As  soon  as  the  level  of  water  in  the 
cistern  has  reached  and  covered  the  lower  half  of 
the  ball  F,  the  ball  and  cylinder,  D,  commence 
rismg  from  the  base-plate  E.  Having  risen  £ in 
the  force  of  water,  by  the  partial  closing  of  the 
outlet  ports  C,  immediately  takes  possession  of 
the  interior  of  the  cylinder  D,  by  passing  down 
the  annular  tube  between  the  cylinder  and  the 
stem  B into  the  pressure  receiver  G.  The  force 
of  water  from  this  receiver,  being  directed 
upwards,  strikes  the  upper  internal  portion  of 
I the  cylinder  D,  thereby  causing  the  ball  and 
cylinder  to  leap  from  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  cistern  to  the  rubber  seating,  H,  at  the  top  1 
of  the  valve.  This  at  once  seals  the  outlets  C. 
The  full  pressure  then  acts  instantaneously 


necessary.  Reference  to  the  illustration  here 
given  will  make  this  clear.  By  this  system  of 
flooring,  each  block  is  keyed,  independently  of 
its  neighbour,  to  the  substructure.  An  addi- 
tional key  is  also  formed  by  means  of  the  <1- 
grooves  which  traverse  the  sides  of  the  blocks, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration  : the  mastic  being 
forced  into  these  grooves,  thereby  binding  the 
blocks  to  each  other  and  to  the  concrete  foun- 
dation. The  grooves  also  prevent  the  mastic 
working  to  the  top  of  the  blocks,  and  enable 
perfectly  close  joints  to  be  obtained.  As  the 
mastic  on  which  the  blocks  are  bedded  is 
strongly  adhesive,  a third  agency  thus  assists 
in  constituting  what  is  a thoroughly  solid  and 
immovable  flooring,  admirable  for  use  in  ware- 
houses, basements,  railway  station  waiting- 
rooms,  and  offices,  hospitals,  churches,  man- 
sions, schools,  and  public  buildings  generally. 

Messrs.  Geary  & Walker  employ  a new  form 
of  machine  for  preparing  the  blocks,  ensuring 
mathematical  accuracy  in  size,  and  consequently 
perfect  joints  when  laid. 


The  Proposed  Railway  up  MountPilatus. 

The  project  for  a railway  to  the  summit  of  the 
well-known  Alpine  height,  Mount  Pilatns,  is 
making  very  satisfactory  progress.  A con- 
siderable portion  of  the  2,000,000  francs  re- 
quired for  carrying  out  the  undertaking  has 
already  been  subscribed  in  Switzerland.  The 
line  will  start  from  Alpnach,  and  rise  gradually 
to  a height  of  nearly  7,000  ft.,  terminating  at 
the  H6tel  Bellevue,  which  is  situated  at  that 
altitude.  The  total  length  of  the  railway  will 
be  rather  more  than  2§  miles,  of  which  distance 
fully  one  half  will  be  occupied  by  the  neces- 
sarily circuitous  curves  and  windings.  The 
majority  of  the  curves  have  a radius  of  from 
200  ft.  to  300  ft.  The  gradient  varies  from  one 
in  ten  to  one  in  four.  Amongst  the  principal 
features  of  the  work  will  be  a viaduct  over  the 
Wolforbach,  as  well  as  four  tunnels.  When 
completed,  the  cars,  which  will  be  drawn  by  a 
rope  moved  by  a stationary  engine,  will  per- 
form the  ascent  in  about  eight  minutes.  The 
, Mount  Pilatus  railway  will,  in  fact,  be  a some- 
I what  serious  competitor  to  the  similar  line 
already  in  existence  up  the  Rigi,  and  the  rivalry 
will,  it  appears,  be  still  greater  when  the  new 
hotels  which  it  is  designed  to  build  upon  Mount 
Pilacus  shall  have  been  finished. 
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ASSOCIATES  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE 
OF  BRITISH  ARCHITECTS. 

Sir  —The  new  Charter  of  the  Institute  was 
yesterday,  at  the  close  of  an  all  - day  sitting, 
finally  passed  by  the  Fellows  without  dissent. 
Under  this  Charter  the  right  of  voting  on  all 
questions,  except  the  making  of  by  - laws,  is 
secured  for  every  Associate,  and  nothing  is 
enacted  to  prevent  Associates  being  placed  on 
the  Council,  should  the  by-laws  so  provide. 

At  the  ordinary  business  meeting  held  on  the 
29th  ult.,  another  very  important  step,  directly 
affecting  the  Associates,  was  taken  by  the  In- 
stitute ; and  as  the  attendance  at  that  meeting 
was  not  very  large,  I desire  to  draw  special 
attention  to  the  subject. 

The  scheme  of  “ Departmental  Action  ” origi- 
nated by  Professor  Kerr,  and  brought  into  form 
by  a Special  Committee,  of  which  I have  the 
honour  to  be  a member,  was,  with  certain  altera- 
tions, accepted  by  the  Institute ; and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  four  standing  Committees,  thus 
created,  are  to  be  appointed  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  the  3rd  of  May  next. 

Six  seats  on  each  of  these  Standing  Com- 
mittees are  reserved  for  Associates,  and  the 
Council  has  requested  Associates  to  volunteer  to 
serve  on  them. 

I wish  now  to  impress  upon  my  brother 
Associates  that  it  is  their  duty  to  throw  their 
energies  and  their  enthusiasm  into  the  work  of 
the  Institute.  It  will  be  shameful  for  them  to 
complain  in  the  future  that  the  Institute  is 
“sleepy”  or  “useless”;  if  such  be  the  case  it 
will  be  their  own  fault. 

In  whatever  direction  their  particular  taste 
and  abilities  lead  them,  there  is  opportunity  for 
assisting  in  the  work,  as  the  four  committees 
deal,  respectively,  with: — 1,  “Art,”  including 
Archaeology  ; 2,  “ Science  ” ; 3,  “ Literature  ” ; 
and  4,  “ Practice  of  the  Profession.”  These 
oommittees  appoint  their  own  chairmen,  vice- 
chairmeu,  and  hon.  secretaries,  and  have  the 
power  of  initiating  their  work ; it  will  be  their 
duty  to  carefully  watch  and  consider  everything 
of  interest  to  architects,  each  in  its  special  de- 
partment, leaving  the  council  free  to  exercise 
all  the  functions  properly  appertaining  to  the 
supreme  executive  authority. 

I therefore  hope  that  Associates  will  now 
come  forward,  and  be  prepared  to  exercise  some 
self-denial,  for  the  sake  of  our  noble  art,  of  the 
honourable  profession  to  which  we  belong,  and, 
may  I add,  of  our  representative  Institute, 
which,  having  successfully  struggled  with  those 
ills  which  are  incidental  to  childhood  and  to 
youth,  has  now  passed  into  the  period  of  man- 
hood. May  it  be  a vigorous  and  a useful  one  ! 
April  7.  G.  Richards  Julian. 


SUNDERLAND  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — I understand  it  is  freely  rumoured  in  Sun- 
derland and  the  district  that  a Sunderland  archi- 
tect, with  friends  among  the  authorities,  had  his 
sketch-design  prepared  before  the  advertisements 
were  issued,  and  is  more  than  likely  to  be  the 
successful  competitor  in  the  Sunderland  Municipal 
Buildings  Competition.  Time  will  show  what 
truth  there  is  in  such  rumours.  But,  as  a com- 
petitor, I for  one  intend  to  address  a letter  to 
the  Council,  urging  them  to  give  a guarantee  of 
fair  play,  by  appointing  Mr.  Waterhouse  or  some 
equally  eminent  architect,  to  adjudicate  on  the 
plans,  in  which  case  the  local  architects  will  stand 
as  good  a chance  as  others.  A Competitor. 


STONE-SAWING  AND  MOSAIC 
MANUFACTURE. 

Sir, — As  some  of  the  readers  of  the  report  of  the 
stone-working  machinery  case  (Hall  & Co.  v.  Burke 
& Co.),  in  your  issue  of  March  27th  [p.  4S9],  may 
be  interested  in  the  conversion  of  marble,  granite, 
and  other  hard  stones,  I send  you  a short  description 
of  the  Belgian  machines  purchased  by  the  defendant, 
and  referred  to  in  the  trial,  as  they  are  without,  doubt 
considerably  in  advance  of  any  machines  for  the 
like  purpose  yet  made  in  this  country. 

The  swing  or  saw-frame  carrying  the  blades  is 
driven  by  a crank  attached  to  a countershaft  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  in  place  of  the  connecting-rod 
being  attached  to  the  end  of  the  saw-frame,  a pair 
of  side  levers  are  arranged  to  take  hold  of  the 
frame  at  about  the  centre  on  either  side,  thus  giving 
a longer  connecting-rod  and  increased  steadiness  in 
working.  The  blades  are  lowered  into  the  stone  by 
an  improved  form  of  downward  screw-feea,  which 
can  be  regulated  in  speod  in  proportion  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  stone  being  cut  ; at  the  same  time,  the 
blades  are  kept  steadily  to  their  work  at  an  even 


prossure.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  converting 
hard  stones  is  in  seouring  a regular  and  uniform 
supply  of  sand  and  water  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  block,  but  this  has  been  well  overcome  in  the 
machines  under  notice.  In  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  contrivances  a wooden  sand-box  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  stone  is  employed  ; this  is 
perforated,  and  jets  of  water  from  a flexible  pipe  are 
allowed  to  fall  in  it  in  the  usual  way,  but  by  an 
ingenious  automatic  cam-motion  the  sand-box.  is 
arranged  to  traverse  slowly  in  a transvorse  direction 
across  the  face  of  the  stone,  thus  all. the  blades  are 
equally  supplied  with  abraiding  particles,  and  their 
cutting  is  uniform.  By  simply  pulling  a lever  the 
saw-frame  containing  the  blades  is  automatically 
raised  or  lowered  as  may  bo  required.  There  are 
other  good  points  in  these  frames,  but  the  above 
are  the  most  important.  The  downward  cutting 
speed  in  tolerably  hard  marbles  is  about  ^ in.  per 
hour.  M.  Powis  Bale, 

Author  of  “Stoneworking 
Machinery,”  &c. 


THE  MARNEY  MONUMENT. 

Sir, — There  is  a passage  in  the  inscription  quoted 
from  the  Mamey  monument  at  Little  Horkesley, 
Essex,  which  preserves  a mode  of  address  or  designa- 
tion now  repudiated  as  “ bad  form.”  Your  on- 
graving  reads  thus: — “Wife  to  Mr.  Thomas  Fyn- 
dorne,  Esquire.”  We  do  not  now  admit  the  con- 
junction of  magister  and  squire,  and  it  is  of  interest 
to  know  if  the  inscription  is  correctly  so  read. 

The  prefix  “layer”  is  not  topographical,  but, 
like  the  affix  in  Layer  Maruey,  both  words  are 
patronymics.  Sir  Robert  de  Marney,  Kt.,  temp. 
Ed.  III.,  married  Alice,  daughter  and  heir  of 
Richard  Layer,  and  their  joint  names  are  thus 
preserved  to  this  day.  Layer  is  a common  name  iu 
the  Eastern  Counties,  where  it  is  possibly  connected 
with  oyster  culture  (?).  A.  H. 

April  3rd,  1886. 


S-tubenfs  Column. 

OUR  BUILDING  STONES.— Y. 

RESISTANCE  TO  THRUSTING  STRESS. 

TONES  having  a somewhat  similar 
appearance  to  each  other  are  often 
found  on  examination  to  be  of  different 
strength,  so  that  considerable  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  results  of  experiments  dealing 
with  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  weight  necessary  to  crush  a stone  varies 
with  the  state  of  cohesion  and  hardness  of  the 
particles  composing  it.  It  follows,  therefore, 
as  the  amount  of  water  a stone  absorbs  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  state  of  aggregation  of  the 
particles  composing  it,  that  the  crushing  weight 
will  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  absorbed 
water.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  suppose 
we  know  the  average  amount  of  water  absorbed 
by  certain  stones,  we  can  get  an  idea  of  their 
relative  strength.  A careful  comparison  of 
several  published  accounts  of  crushing  weight 
and  absorption  of  water  by  stone,  would  show 
that  this  rule  is  almost  invariably  borne  out. 
The  few  exceptions  that  exist  are  due  in  a great 
measure  to  the  insufficient  manner  in  which  the 
stones  have  been  described,  causing  the  com- 
parison to  be  made  between  stones  widely 
different  from  each  other,  but  which,  unfor- 
tunately, bear  the  same  name. 

In  comparing  published  results  of  experi- 
ments with  each  other,  care  should  always  be 
taken  to  see  whether  the  exact  stratigraphical 
horizon  of  the  stone  in  each  quarry  is  stated. 
Many  recorded  “ crushing  weights  ” do  not  show 
this,  and  it  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  mis- 
takes are  sure  to  happen,  unless  there  is  only 
one  bed  worked  for  building  purposes  in  each  of 
the  quarries  whence  the  stones  were  respectively 
obtained. 

Again,  where  stones  found  in  quarries 
adjacent  to  each  other  are  known  collectively 
under  one  term,  it  is  very  necessary  to  be 
certain  not  only  of  the  exact  horizon,  but  of  the 
name  of  the  quarry  of  each  of  the  specimens 
examined.  The  terms  Portland  stone,  Corsham 
Btone,  Bath  stone,  for  example,  require  some- 
thing further  to  qualify  them,  for  there  are 
several  kinds  of  stone  included  under  each  of 
these  headings,  varying  greatly  in  structure, 
texture,  and  durability.  Unless  these  terms 
are  qualified,  all  records  of  their  chemical  or 
physical  characters  are  of  little  or  no  use. 

Occasionally,  after  going  carefully  into  the 
matter,  we  may  find  that  the  beds  from  which 
certain  kinds  of  stone,  having  good  repute  a few 
years  ago,  were  obtained,  have  been  worked 
out  or  abandoned,  as  becoming  too  expensive  to 
work.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  to  keep  up  the 


rate  of  sale  the  same  names  are  retained  to  th© 
present  day,  and  designate  stones  which  may 
come  from  the  same  localities,  but  are  quite 
different  in  many  particulars  from  those  to 
which  the  names  originally  referred.  (Wo 
shall  point  them  out  as  these  articles  progress.)] 
The  discrepant  results,  on  comparison,  which 
may  arise  from  this  cause  are  at  once  manifest.: 
Sometimes  no  appreciable  difference  in  quality 
or  durability  exists  between  the  original  stonea 
and  those  bearing  the  original  names,  but  the 
latter  are  quite  as  often  stones  of  inferior! 
quality.  In  all  cases  the  crushing  weighty 
amount  of  absorption  of  water,  &c.,  must  vary,i 
and  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  all  recent: 
results  should  be  the  most  trustworthy. 
Unfortunately,  however,  in  the  absence  of 
recent  experiments,  the  old  ones  are  still 
adhered  to  : hence  many  serious  errors  arise.  . 

Stones  made  up  of  large  shells  are  difficult  tc 
deal  with  in  selecting  pieces  for  crushing ; it  k 
not  easy  to  obtain  average  pieces.  It  is  simply 
ridiculous  to  find  tho  strength  of  1 in.  cubes  ol 
such  stones  (as  has  often  been  done)  : large 
pieces  should  always  be  experimented  upom 
certainly  not  smaller  than  6 in.  cubes.  It  can 
be  shown  that  in  many  cases  no  very  great  dif*l 
ference  exists  between  the  relative  crushing 
weights  of  1 in.  and  6 in.  cubes  of  stones  of  a 
homogeneous  character;  but  when  rocks  coni 
tain  large  crystals,  such  as  the  porphyries,  01 
large  shells,  such  as  are  found  in  many  lime: 
stones,  the  crushing  weight  must  vary  considerl 
ably  according  to  the  general  position  of  th(1 
cleavage  planes  of  the  crystals,  or  the  predomii 
nant  direction  of  the  exterior  faces  of  the 
shells. 

A small  cube  might  fail  to  prove  the  exist i 
ence  of  cracks  and  flaws  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  in  large  blocks  of  the  same  stone.  Thd 
comparative  strength  of  the  large  blocks  woult 
thus  be  lower  than  the  examination  of  the  small 
cube  would  seem  to  warrant,  for  it  must  b» 
remembered  that  the  strength  of  a stone  isonh 
the  strength  of  its  weakest  part. 

Experiments  as  to  the  strength  of  stone  alsc 
vary  according  to  the  machinery  used,  as  wellal 
the  skill  and  care  with  which  the  experiment 
are  made  and  recorded. 

In  a paper  read  at  the  Royal  Institute  ot 
British  Architects,*  Captain  Seddon,  R.El 
says : — 

“ If  we  take  a stone  which  has  been  mon 
largely  used,  perhaps,  than  any  other,  namely 
Portland,  we  learn  from  Barlow  that  il 
crushing  strength  ranges  from  about  1,38411 
to  4,000  lb.  per  square  inch,  whilst, ^in  th 
experiments  made  by  this  Institute  and.rccordei 
in  your  sessional  papers  for  18G4,  the  meai 
resistance  to  crushing  per  square  inch  arrive- 
at  was,  for  2-inclfi cubes,  2,5/6  lb.;  for  4-inc: 
cubes,  4,099  lb. ; and,  for  6 - inch  cubes 
4,300  lb. 

“ According  to  Rennie  its  crushing  strengti 
maybe  taken  as  3,729  lb.  per  square  inch,  whici 
has  been  followed  by  Molesworth  in  his  ‘ Hanc'; 
book,’  whilst  in  Hurst’s  ‘ Handbook’  it  is  give; 
as  2,022  lb.  per  square  inch.”  ; ■ , | 

The  many  kinds  of  Portland  stone,  th 
different  methods  pursued  in  making  th 
experiments,  amount  of  seasoning  and  directioo 
of  the  natural  bed  of  the  stone  when  crushes 
no  doubt  cause  the  discrepancies  between  thefi 
results.  . i 

In  testing  the  crushing  weight  of  stones  it ; 
desirable,  for  comparison’s  sake,  that  the. 
should  be  of  the  same  size  and  shape.  Cube 
are  generally  used,  but  occasionally  quadram; 
and  octants  of  columns  of  different  diamoleii 
and  heights  are  tested  for  special  purpose-.! 
The  results  obtained  from  the  latter  should  1 i 
kept  by  themselves  as  much  as  possible. 

When  cubes  are  used  they  should  all  be  car 
fully  dressed  by  rubbing  down  in  the  ordinal , 
manner,  and  the  faces  which  have  to  receiv 
the  compressing  force  should  be  made  paralhi, 
Some  experimentalists,  knowing  how  imports: . 
it  is  to  have  these  faces  exactly  parallel  with  eat 
other,  and  to  have  all  the  specimens  of  the  san' 
height,  as  nearly  as  possible,  finish  them  with,-, 
a steel  frame,  which  encloses  and  holds  all  ti. 
stones  at  the  same  time.  After  dressing  ou 
set  of  faces  in  this  manner  they  are  all  turn', 
over,  and  the  opposite  set  is  similarly  treate 
Before  being  crushed,  some  stones  have  be: 
gauged  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

It  is  particularly  necessary  to  notice  whethl; 
the  stones  to  be  crushed  are  placed  on  or  again, 
their  natural  bed. 

* See  the  Luilder,  vol.  xxx.  (1872),  p.  418. 
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oTho  machine  used  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 

I instance  to  thrusting  stress  is  generally  the 
draulic  press.  The  principle  of  the  press  is 
vious  to  any  one  who  understands  the  equal 
insmission  of  fluid  pressure.  Conceive  that  a 
>sed  vessel  with  its  upper  surface  level  is  com- 
;tely  filled  with  water,  and-that  two  openings 
ii3  made  in  it,  which  are  replaced  by  pistons  of 
jas  1 and  10  square  inches.  If  a weight  of 
b.  be  placed  on  the  smaller  piston,  a pressure 
I 1 lb.  will  be  felt  everywhere  in  the  interior 
a the  fluid,  and  the  pressure  on  the  larger 
ijiton  will  be  10  lb.  Thus  a force  of  1 lb., 
jjting  on  the  area  1 square  inch,  produces  a 
jessure  of  10  lb.  on  the  area  10  square 
fjjhes.* 

sThe  principle  of  the  press  admits  of  e.xten- 
n as  far  as  the  strength  of  the  containing  sides 
the  pressing-chamber  will  permit.  Very 
; ge  presses  have  a hemispherical  base, 
urhe  circular  of  Messrs.  Poole  & Son  relating 
i Bath  stone  states  that  the  specimens  are 
likced  in  the  press  between  parallel  iron  plates, 
lid  the  pressure  is  communicated  to  the  cubes 
1 1 interposing  above  and  below  each  cube,  two 
.'Irallel  plates  of  sheet  lead,  and  the  upper  or 
i 'ivable  plate  communicates  its  force  upon  the 
•per  plates  of  lead  by  a conical  heap  of 
sjinders’  sand  carefully  pressed  by  the  upper 
L.te  into  a parallel  mass,  so  as  to  press  equally 
6(  over  the  upper  bed  of  the  cube.  It  is  stated 
/it  this  method  was  adopted  to  insure  an 
jial  pressure  on  every  particle  of  the  upper 
;1  lower  beds  of  the  stone. 

'Che  pieces  of  stone  are  also  frequently 
aided  with  pieces  of  pine  varying  from  4 in. 
•ti-  in.  in  thickness ; and  leather  has  likewise 
nn  used. 

Hr.  David  Kirkaldy,  who  has  had  great  ex- 
>rience  in  testing  the  crushing  weightof  rocks, 
we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  results 
‘.ore  us,  appears  to  prefer  to  experiment  on 
ee  6-in.  cubes.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter, 
.•vever,  to  get  all  the  cubes  exactly  6 in. : so, 

' pe  precise,  he  shows  the  dimensions  of  the 
es  to  two  places  of  decimals.  He  works 
the  base  area  of  each  sample,  shows  the 
,)ss,  pounds  per  square  inch,  and  tons  per 
■-are  foot  when  the  stones  cracked  slightly; 
ill  similarly  when  they  were  crushed  and  the 
.ijlyard  dropped.  The  mean  strength  of  the 
(jse  pieces  is  then  struck, 
nome  authorities  seem  to  think  that  experi- 
ats  should  be  made  on  prisms,  whose 
; ?hts  are  about  one  and  a half  times  their 
rimeters. 

ulesnlts  show  that  the  weight  necessary  to 
. 3h  a stone  varies  considerably  in  different 
Eiples,  and  even  in  different  cubes  from  the 
ne  sample.  Although  it  is  usual  to  strike 
y average  in  all  cases,  in  practice  it  will  never 
possible  to  get  all  the  stones  equal  to  the 
°rage,  and  therefore  very  great  allowance 
it  be  made  for  weak,  bad,  and  cracked 
.sks.  Thus,  we  see  that  experiments  indicate 
re  than  the  real  strength  of  the  mate- 
i': . Professor  Rankine  shows  that  this  remark 
ilies  for  another  reason,  for  the  fracture  of 
.es  under  compression  generally  takes  place 
uheir  shearing  on  a plane  inclined  at  a slope 
ing  1£  rise  to  1 of  base. 

■here  is  practically  no  cause  of  danger  in 
nary  buildings  by  the  crushing  of  the  stone, 

I I'hich  they  are  built. 

,hus, — “The  greatest  stress  that  comes  upon 
i ; part  of  the  masonry  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral 
irdly  14  tons  per  square  foot.  In  St.  Peter’s, 
l Rome,  it  is  about  15£  tons  per  square 
'J1.  The  weakest  sandstones  (used  in  build- 
c that  exist  will  bear  a compression  of  120 
per  foot,  while  the  resistance  of  ordinary 
ding  stones  ranges  from  140  to  500  tons  per 
ire  foot,  and  in  the  case  of  granites  and 
s 700  or  800  tons  per  square  foot.”f 
re  stones  in  some  forms  of  arches,  retaining 
s,  &c.,  are  liable  to  be  crushed  by  reason  of 
:pressure  being  concentrated  upon  certain 
ts.  The  walls  of  buildings  made  of  stone 
fferent  qualities  are  sometimes  subjected  to 
severe  strains  by  reason  of  the  inferior 
as  decaying,  leaving  the  pressure  which  was 
;ed  on  them  to  be  distributed  on  the  others 
stter  quality  surrounding. 

)ry  few  experiments  testing  the  transverse 
lgth  of  stone  have  been  carried  out.  We 
v that  some  stones  are  more  capable  of 
■ig  a bending  stress  than  others,  and  seeing 
so  many  stones  in  practice  are  subjected 

rof  Goodeve,  “Princ.  of  Mechanics,”  1883,  p.  252. 
rrr0te<8,  Bui  dinS  Conotruotion.”  Eivingtons,  1879. 
HI.,  “ Materials,”  p.  6. 


to  a bending  stress  it  is  remarkable  tbat  so 
little  attention  has  been  paid  to  it.  Most  of  the 
samples  which  have  been  tested  are  used  for 
paving,  but  we  want  to  know  more  about  the 
transverse  strength  of  stones  used  for  stairs,  &c. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

16,485,  Quays,  &c.,  Retaining  Walls,  and 
Similar  Structures.  H.  J.  Fourmond  (Rouen). 

The  walls  are  of  plated  ironwork  in  place  of  the 
ordinary  stone  or  concrete  now  in  use.  Beams  and 
uprights  are  so  placed  that  earthwork  may  be 
thrown  up  behind  and  around  them,  the  front  of  the 
uprights  being  plated  with  iron,  mud  or  earth  in  a 
liquid  or  plastic  state  is  poured  in  so  as  to  Gil  all  the 
interstices,  and,  if  desired,  may  be  built  on  shore 
and  sunk  into  place  by  means  of  air-tight  caissons, 
which  are  then  removed.  Piers  aro  constructed  in 
a similar  manner,  two  walls  tied  together  being 
employed  and  sunk  into  position,  and  then  filled  in 
the  same  way  as  described.  Docks,  locks,  kc.,  are 
built  on  slipways,  launched,  floated,  and  then  sunk 
into  place  by  being  filled  with  water.  Retaining 
walls  can  bo  founded  on  concrete  or  masonry  in 
place  of  tiles,  as  their  foundations  are  not  commonly 
under  water,  and  are  anchored  to  piles  or  masonry 
in  a precisely  similar  manner  to  that  described 
above. 

17,039,  Core  Stoves.  R.  Buchanan. 

Stoves  for  drying  moulds  and  cores  are  heated 
by  gas  from  a gas  producer  in  connexion  with  the 
stoves.  The  gas  is  admitted  to  the  stovo  with  air, 
and  burns  near  the  roof  the  products  passing  away 
through  holes  in  the  floor. 

17,076,  Chimney  Top.  E.  and  J.  M.  Verity. 

. A cylindrical  shaft  which  may  have  a conical  top 
is  constructed  externally  with  a number  of  spiral, 
trough-like  flutes,  or  hollow  grooves  having  open 
spaces  or  slots  between  them.  The  whole  is  made 
in  sections  which  can  be  easily  fitted  together. 

17,070,  Fixing  Rounds  of  Ladders.  T.  Ray. 
The  hollow  metal  bar  or  tube  which  forms  the 
round  of  the  ladder  has  taper  ends,  and  when  in- 
serted in  a countersunk  hole  in  the  side-piece  to 
which  it  is  attached,  this  taper  portion  is  pressed 
outwards  by  pincers  to  fill  the  hole  and  fix  the  tube 
in  position. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

March  26.-4,235,  R.  Stoffert  and  T.  Dykes,  Con- 
struction of  Girders.— 4,239,  A.  Wood,  Ladders,  kc. 
■^—4,243,  J.  Brierley,  Ornamenting  Wooden  Floors, 
■kc. — 4,255,  R.  Little  and  T.  Duncan,  Water- waste 
Preventer. — 4,271,  A.  Tipper,  Screwdrivers,  &c. — 
4,281,  W.  Ilellier,  Brick  Moulding  Machines. — 
4,288,  J.  Walker  and  H.  Worsey,  Sash,  Casement, 
and  Door  Fasteners. 

March  27. — 4,330,  G.  Couch,  Brick,  Stone,  Terra- 
Cotta,  Concrete,  or  other  Walls.- 4,332,  G.  Couch 
Ridge,  Hip,  and  Wall  Tiles.— 4,331,  G.  Couch' 
Roofing  and  Flushing  Tiles.— 4,356,  J.  Tonks, 
Screw-driver. 

March  29. — 4,361,  J.  Walker,  Door  Knobs,  &c. — 
4,378,  J.  Barnes,  Syphon  Cistern. 

March  30. — 4,435,  W.  Rowe,  Plough  and  Sash 
Fillester  Plane. — 4,439,  J.  Sharp,  Chimney  Cowl 
and  Ventilator. 

March  31. — 4,479,  G.  Inglis,  Window  Guard. — 
4,482,  C.  Wharton,  Automatic  Window -sash 
Fastener. — 4,496,  T.  and  J.  Holt,  Flushing  Cisterns. 
— 4,507,  N.  Thompson,  Connecting  Lead  Pipes,  kc. 
— 4,521,  A.  Boult,  Earth  Closets. 

April  1. — 4,547,  W.  Johnson,  Brick -making 
Machinery. — 4 551,  A.  Nichols,  Springless  Sash 
Fastener.— 4,567,  G.  Rayner  and  H.  Hughes, 
Retaining  Doors  or  Shutters  in  Open  or  Closed 
Positions. — 4,577,  A Harding,  Air  Extractors. — 
4,580,  J.  Parker,  Dry  Earth  and  Ash  ClosetB.— 
4,588,  W.  Lennon,  Counterbalances  for  Window- 
sashes,  &c. — 4,596,  C.  Abel,  Preventing  Fungus  in 
Flooring. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

44 7,  H.  Peters,  Portland  Cement.— 2,199,  W. 
Tylor  and  Others,  Closet-basin  Joints,  <fcc.—  2,310, 

D.  Swan,  Pigments.— 2,482,  W.  Crow  and  W.  Coley’ 
Compound  for  Coating  Wood,  Stone,  &c.— 2,553,  B.’ 
Hawerkamp,  Sawing  Machines.— 2,671,  C.  Swindell 
and  W.  Clifford,  Chimney  or  Ventilating  Caps.— 
3,037,  J.  Halley,  Artistic  Exposing  and  Erecting  of 
Gas-pipes  throughout  Buildings  to  form  Picture 
Rods. — 3,073,  E.  Chatham,  Connecting  Pipes. — 
3,909,  H.  Peters,  Portland  Cement.— 2,789,  D. 
Swan,  Pigments.— 3,019,  G.  Buffham,  Ventilators. 

— 3,040,  J.  Hampton,  Cramps  or  Clamps. — 3,106, 

H.  Jensen  and  Others,  Electric  and  Magneto  Bells. 
—3,123,  H.  Rothery,  Locks  and  Latches.— 3,290, 

B.  Webber,  Drawing  Boards  and  T-squares. — 3,570, 

J.  Clayton,  Mouthpieces  for  Speaking  Tubes. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  ttco  month t. 

2,718,  R.  Adams,  Self-closing  Appliances  and 
Checks  for  Doors.— 6,465,  G.  Haywood  and  G. 
Williams,  Ventilating  Apparatus.— 7,082,  J.  Ebner, 
Composition  for  Securing  Parquet  Flooring  to  Stone, 


Concrete,  Wood,  kc. — 7,204,  J.  Kinnaird  and 
Others,  Cooking  Ranges.— 7,410,  J.  Morley,  Waste- 
preventing Ball  Valve  aud  Lever.— 2,801,  S.  Wright 
and  R.  Bate,  Flushing  Cisterns  for  Water-closets, 
— 6,837,  J.  Corbett,  Connecting  Lead  Pipes,  kc. 
— 6,889,  W.  Paul,  Window  Ventilator. — 7,189,  W. 
Joy,  Manufacture  of  Cement.— 2,961,  J.  Davis, 
Fanlight  Fasteners.— 2,983,  A.  Boult,  Ventilators. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Mabch  29. 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson-. 

City— 2,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  28  years,  ground- 

rent  120/- £4,960 

Marylebone — 25,  Montagu- square,  and  stabling, 

16  years,  no  ground-rent  1,690 

By  Vbntom,  Bull,  & CoorBR. 

Dulwich,  Friern-road — The  residences,  Fairholm  and 

Hillcrest,  freehold  1,240 

Mabch  30. 

By  W.  R.  Norris. 

Waterloo-road — 24,  Oakley-street,  25  years,  ground- 

rent  lOi 310 

By  E.  E.  Cboucheb  & Co. 

Stoke  Newington — 5,  Gordon-road, 73 years,  ground- 

rent  41.  6s 305 

By  A.  Richards. 

West  India  Dock-road— Nos.  68  aud  70,  copyhold ...  900 

Teddington— Ground-rent  of  81.  a year,  rever- 
sion in  80  years 155 

Stratford,  Carnarvon-road — Two  plots  of  freehold 

land 240 

By  A.  Walton. 

Greenwich,  64,  Ashhurnham  - grove,  60  years, 

ground-rent  41.  4s 290 

By  Bradshaw  Brown. 

Bow-road — 16,  Addington-road,  61  years,  ground- 

rent  51 465 

Wanstead — 1 to  4,  Sultan-road,  80  years,  ground- 

rent  1 01 275 

March  31. 

By  Rushwobth  & 8tevbns. 

Pentonville— 21,  Lloyd-square,  36  years,  ground- 

rent  12 1. 10s 050 

Grosvenor-square — 95,  Park-street,  14  years,  rent 

1301 450 

By  Blakb  & Dannat. 

East  Dalwioh — 88  and  90,  Henslowe-road,  freehold  610 

Greenwich— 17  and  18,  The  Circus,  freehold  1,680 

32,  Lorne-terrace,  78  years,  ground-rent  61.  0s.  6d.  270 

By  Worsfold  & Hatwabd. 

Eastry,  near  Dover  — The  freehold  residence, 

Lauriston  House,  and  6J  acres 1 125 

The  Wheelwright’s  Yard  and  Workshop ’250 

Walton  Cottage,  and  four  other  cottages,  freehold  710 
Freehold  Orchard,  0a.  3r.  24p 110 

St.  Margaret’s— The  Hope  Inn,  freehold 800 

St.  Margaret’s  Villa,  and  two  Cottages,  freehold  765 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  April  10. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  Constitutional 
Club,  Northumberland-avenue.  Members  to  assemble  at 
3 p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. — Visit  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smithfield.  3’16  p.m. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  Oliver  Lodge  on  “ Fuel 
and  Smoke.”  I.  3p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Hatton 
House. 

Monday,  April  12. 

Surveyors’  Institution.— Adjourned  discussion  on  Mr 
Wm.  Mathew’s  paper  on  “The  Taxation  of  Real  Pro- 
perty." 8 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Cantor  lectures).— Mr.  Alan  S.  Cole  on 
“The  Arts  of  Tapestry  - making  and  Embroidery.”  II. 
8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  ( Edinburgh ) .—8  p.m. 
Tubsday,  April  13. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — (1)  Discussion  on  Dr. 
Percy  Frankland’s  paper.  " Water  Purification."  (2,  time 
permitting)  Paper  by  Mr.  Henry  Ward  on  “ Brick- 
making.”  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  April  14. 

Society  of  Arts.  — Dr.  C.  Meymott  Tidy  on  “The 
Treatment  of  Sewage.”  8 p.m. 

Thursday,  April  15. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — 
Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock  on  “ Old  Engravings  of  the  Italian 
Schools."  8 p.m. 

Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene.— The  Rev.  F.  Lawrence 
on  “ Eremacausis  : Sanitary  Burials.”  8 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Address  by  Mr. 
James  Seliurs,  of  Glasgow.  8’3  > p.m. 

York  Architectural  Association. — Mr.  William  Hepper 
on  “The  Development  of  Window  Tracery  in  England.” 

7 30  p.m. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.  — Social  Meeting. 

7 p.m. 

Friday,  April  16. 

Parkes  Museum  of  Hygiene. — Extraordinary  General 
Meeting  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  desirability  of 
amalgamating  with  the  Sanitary  Institute,  and  applying 
for  a Royal  Charter.  5 p.m. 

Saturday,  April  17. 

Royal  Institution. — Professor  Oliver  Lodge  on  “Fuel 
and  Smoke.”  II.  3 p.m. 


The  Working1  Lads’  Institute.  — The 

Committee  of  the  new  Working  Lads’  Institute, 
Whitechapel,  have  instructed  their  architect, 
Mr.  George  Baines,  to  prepare  plans  for 
the  second  section,  consisting  of  a large 
swimming-bath  and  gymnasium  and  lecture- 
hall  for  550  persons.  About  fifty  unemployed 
workmen  have  recently  been  engaged  in  the 
excavations  for  the  swimming  - bath,  400L 
having  been  voted  from  the  Mansion  House 
Relief  Fund  for  this  purpose. 
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Brickmaking  in  New  York. — The  largest 
brickmaking  district  of  the  United  StateB  is  that 
of  Haverstraw,  New  York  State,  on  the  Hudson 
River,  thirty-two  miles  above  New  York.  The 
forty  - five  brickyards  of  the  district,  with  a 
capacity  for  making  340,000,000  bricks  annually, 
turned  out  300,000,000  in  1885,  and  a similar 
number  in  1884.  Employment  is  found  for 
abont  2,000  men,  besides  300  in  the  river  carry- 
ing trade,  which  keeps  forty-four  barges  and 
fifty  small  vessels  going.  Haverstraw  bricks 
are  preferred  on  account  of  the  excellent  sand  and 
clay  used,  and  fetch  between  25  and  50  cents, 
more  per  1,000.  Their  average  price  last  season 
was  6 dols.  per  1,000  in  New  York,  after  paying 
1 dol.  river  freight  and  1 dol.  to  1‘25  dol.  per 

1.000  royalty  to  the  owners  of  the  land  where 
the  yards  are  situate.  The  works  use  during  a 
season  42,000  cords  of  wood  for  heating  the 
kilns,  at  5 dols.  per  cord  ; 12,000  tons  of  coal 
dust,  at  2 dols.  a ton ; and  4,000  tons  of  coal,  at 
4-25  dols.  a ton  ; total  cost  for  fuel,  251,000  dols. 
The  total  amount  of  royalties  paid  was  about 

337.000  dols. ; and  wages  (averaging  2’25  dols. 
a day),  776,000  dols.,  during  a season  lasting 
about  six  months.  Two  hundred  patent  brick 
presses  are  employed  in  the  manufacture.  The 
total  gross  receipts  last  year  are  given  at 

1.800.000  dols.  The  industry  was  established 
at  Haverstraw  about  fifty  years  ago.  At  that 
time  3 dols.  per  1,000  was  a fair  price.  Quota- 
tions have  been  as  high  as  9 dols. 

New  York  Underground  Electric  Rail- 
way.— The  New  York  District  Railway  Com- 
pany recently  published  an  illustrated  circular 
descriptive  of  its  projected  system  of  under- 
ground railways  for  the  great  American  port. 
In  addition  to  the  routes  extending  from  the 
Battery  to  Harlem,  there  are  several  others 
running  to  the  Second  and  Ninth  Avenues  at 
Union-square,  as  well  as  a western  division 
along  the  Upper  Broadway.  The  Broadway  is, 
according  to  the  plans,  excavated  from  curb  to 
curb,  to  a depth  of  not  less  than  16  ft.,  and 
occupied  by  four  railroad  tunnels.  There  are 
likewise  a series  of  smaller  tunnels  for  the 
purpose  of  conveying  water,  steam,  gas,  &c., 
besides  other  electrical  conductors  of  various 
descriptions.  The  roof  structure  is  supported 
by  iron  columns,  which  separate  the  tunnels, 
whilst  the  panels  in  between  consist  of  a new 
non-resonant  material,  called  ferflax.  It  is 
proposed  to  construct  the  roof  of  iron  beams 
and  steel  plates,  upon  which  there  will  be  laid 
a concrete  foundation  for  the  pavement  surface. 
The  cars  will,  when  completed,  be  run  bv  elec- 
tricity, thus  entirely  preventing  the  smoke 
nuisance,  and,  moreover,  rendering  travelling 
far  more  healthy.  The  cars  and  stations  will 
also  be  lighted  up  with  the  electric  light.  The 
Company  omits  to  state  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  enterprise. 

A New  Sewage  Process.— In  the  Chemical 
News  of  the  3rd  of  April  we  have  an  account  of 
a new  sewage  process,  the  invention  of  Mr.  A. 
McDonald  Graham.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
sewage  of  many  manufacturing  towns  in  the 
North  of  England  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
surface- water  and  refuse  from  mills  and  fac- 
tories, and  contains  but  little  plant  food.  It 
would  be  a very  costly  operation  to  irrigate 
land  with  such  a large  volume  of  water,  and 
when  treated  by  precipitation,  the  sewage  of 
these  towns  deposits  mud  which  the  farmers 
cannot  be  induced  to  cart  away.  Mr.  Graham 
proposes  to  regenerate  this  mud  at  a compara- 
tively small  cost,  and  make  it  again  available 
as  a precipitating  agent;  and  by  the  same 
process  of  slow  oxidation,  to  burn  off  the  organic 
matter  without  the  escape  of  any  noxious  or 
unpleasant  odours.  The  firet  crude  conception 
of  the  process  appears  to  be  due  to  a Japanese 
gentleman  who  was  a student  at  the  Imperial 
College  of  Engineering,  Tokid,  Japan,  in  1879 
and  being  Asiatic  in  its  origin,  it  differs  some- 
what from  our  preconceived  European  ideas 
One  thing  worthy  of  notice  is  the  fact  that  the 
burning  or  oxidation  process  commences  at  a 
point  furthest  from  the  source  of  heat,  travelling 
from  the  top  of  the  mixture  to  the  bottom. 

St.  Thomas  Charterhouse  School  of 
Art.— The  Lord  Mayor  will,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon at  3 o’clock,  distribute  the  prizes  awarded 
to  students  of  this  school.  The  chair  will  be 
taken  by  the  Hcv.  J.  R.  Diggle,  M.A.,  chairman 
of  the  London  School  Board.  On  Friday 
evening  there  will  be  a free  exhibition  of 
students  works. 


Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 

The  eighth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  current 
session  was  held  in  the  library  at  Queen’s  College 
on  Tuesday  evening  last.  The  President,  Mr. 
F.  B.  Osborn,  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was 
a good  attendance.  The  Vice-President,  Mr. 
John  Cotton,  gave  his  annual  address,  in  the 
course  of  which  a contrast  was  drawn  between 
the  ancient  guilds  of  masons,  wrights,  &c.,  and 
the  modern  system  of  professional  practice. 
Mr.  Cotton  very  ably  pointed  out  the  immense 
advantages  to  be  gained  by  architects  asso- 
ciating together  for  purposes  of  study,  and  for 
the  advancement  of  their  art ; and  in  referring 
to  the  junior  members  of  the  Association, 
showed  very  clearly  the  great  profit  which 
might  be  derived  if  the  attendance  at  the 
various  classes  held  during  the  session  was 
regular  and  enthusiastic.  A vote  of  thanks, 
proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Doubleday,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  V.  Scrutor  (hon.  sec.),  was  unanimously 
accorded  to  the  Vice-President  for  his  very 
instructive  address.  After  a response  from 
Mr.  Cotton,  the  meeting  terminated. 

The  Relation  of  Geology  to  Engi- 
neering.— On  the  2nd  inst.  Mr.  George  F. 
Harris,  F.G.S.,  lectured  before  the  Junior 
Engineering  and  Scientific  Society  on  “ The 
Relation  of  Geology  to  Engineering”  at  the 
Hawkstone  Lower  Hall,  Westminstor-road,  S.E. 
The  lecturer  prefaced  his  remarks  by  explaining 
the  mode  of  formation  of  sandstone,  limestone, 
granite,  and  slate,  and  showed  by  the  variations 
in  thickness  of  strata,  together  with  their 
natural  sequence,  that  the  civil  engineer  should 
lay  the  foundation  of  his  profession  by  acquiring 
a knowledge  of  geology.  Reference  was  made 
to  the  great  value  of  stratigraphy  in  estimating 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  tunnels  and 
railway-cuttings,  and  the  conditions  necessary 
to  ensure  the  success  of  artesian  wells  and  well- 
boring  generally.  Subsequently  attention  was 
directed  to  some  of  the  principal  difficulties  met 
with  in  coal-mining,  and  the  scientific  methods 
of  laying  foundations  of  large  structures,  such  as 
embankments,  piers,  and  breakwaters,  were 
explained.  A brief  account  of  road-metal  and 
the  kind  of  stones  necessary  to  bear  heavy 
traffic  brought  an  interesting  lecture  to  a 
cl086. 

Crystal  Palace  Company’s  School  of 
Art. — A division  of  this  School  for  promoting 
the  study  of  the  artistic  and  economic  improve- 
ment of  estates  and  landscape  gardening,  has 
just  been  made.  The  principal  is  Mr.  H.  E. 
Milner,  A.-M.  Inst.  C.E.  We  learn  from  the 
prospectus  that  the  student  is  under  articles 
which  secure  both  theoretical  instruction  and 
the  advantage  of  practical  outdoor  work. 
During  the  employment  of  the  student  in 
practical  work,  a certain  salary  may  be  allowed. 
The  term  of  studentship  is  three  years,  one 
year  at  least  of  which  is  devoted  to  outdoor 
work.  A premium  is  payable  to  the  Company. 
The  lecturers  in  connexion  with  the  classes 
are  For  Architecture,  Mr.  G.  Richards  Julian, 
A.R.I.B.A. ; for  Physiological  Botany,  Soils, 
&c.,  Mr.  R.  Houston,  F.L.S. 

Turpin’s  Parquet  Floor,  Joinery,  and 
Wood  Carving  Company,  Limited.  — This 
Company,  of  which  the  prospectus  is  printed 
in  our  advertisement  columns,  has  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  as  a going  con 
cern,  and  further  developing,  the  well-known 
business  of  parquet  flooring,  joinery,  wood 
carving,  and  modelling,  which  has  been  carried 
on  in  London  by  Mr.  M.  F.  C.  Turpin  for  the 
past  thirteen  years  and  upwards.  It  is  stated 
that  the  accounts  of  the  business  during  the 
four  years  ending  the  31st  of  January  last  show 
the  profits  to  exceed  25  per  cent,  upon  the 
capital  employed.  The  services  of  Mr.  Turpin 
will  be  retained  by  the  Company  as  Managing 
Director.  We  may  mention  that  some  of  Mr. 
Turpin’s  productions  are  on  exhibition  in  the 
Building  Trades’  Exhibition  at  Islington. 

Royal  Academy.— The  Class  for  Modelling 
in  the  Architectural  School  has  terminated  for 
the  session  ; and  a series  of  demonstrations  will 
be  given  by  Mr.  Stannus,  on  Monday  evenings 
from  six  to  eight  p.m.,  on  “ Accessory  Features 
in  Architectural  Ornament,”  as  follows  : — 
April  12  and  19,  “ Tablets  and  Shields  ” ; May  3 
and  10,  “Festoons,”  &e.  ; May  17  and  24, 
“ Masks,”  &c. ; June  1 and  8,  Miscellaneous. 

Paversbam. — Mr.  William  Eve,  Union-court, 
Old  Broad  - street,  has  been  selected  by  the 
Guardians  of  Faversham  to  re-value,  for  rating 
purposes,  the  whole  of  the  rateablo  here- 
ditaments in  their  Union,  extending  over  an 
area  of  44,000  acres. 
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Monument  to  Liebig. — For  some  timi 
past  subscriptions  have  beer  collected  for  tfo 
purpose  of  erecting  a monument  to  the  lat 
Baron  von  Liebig,  whcse  fame  as  a chemist  wa 
as  great  in  England  as  in  his  native  country 
Germany.  Up  to  the  present  the  sum  o 
5,0001.  has  been  subscribed,  and  the  committee 
one  of  whom  is  Liebig’s  celebrated  pupil,  Prc 
fessor  Hermann,  formerly  of  the  London  lloya 
College  of  Chemistry,  have  unanimously  decide' 
that  the  monument  shall  be  erected  at  Giessen 
at  whose  University  the  deceased  chemist  fird 
attained  distinction.  It  is  intended  that  th 
monument  shall  consist  of  a statue  of  Liebig 
surrounded  by  several  figures,  symbolical  c 
the  sciences  and  agriculture,  all  cast  in  bronze 
The  pedestal  is  to  be  of  polished  red  granite 
placed  upon  a foundation,  bordered  by  a serie 
of  steps  in  black  granite.  The  committee  havi 
not  yet  arrived  at  a final  decision  as  to  tb 
precise  spot  where  the  statue  shall  be  erected 
but  it  will,  in  any  case,  be  placed  in  a com 
manding  position  facing  the  University,  anc: 
in  all  probability,  close  to  the  new  chemica 
laboratory. 

Luton. — New  “ Salvation  Army  Barracks'! 
are  about  to  be  erected  in  Lea-road  and  Vicarage 
road,  Luton,  Bedfordshire.  The  lowest  est? 
mate  received  for  the  work  is  2,190L,  and  tb 
hall  will  accommodate  2,000  persons.  Th1 
plans  and  quantities  have  been  prepared  bl 
Mr.  E.  J.  Sherwood,  Queen  Victoria- stree: 
London,  and  the  work  will  be  carried  out  unde 
his  superintendence. 

Lifts. — Messrs.  A.  Smith  & Stevens  havi 
received  an  order  for  a large  1 - ton  lif 
travelling  70  ft.,  for  Messrs.  W.  Briscoe  & Son'" 
new  warehouse  at  Sydney.  This  will  be  drive! 
by  a gas-engine,  and  is  to  bo  a duplicate  of  lift, 
supplied  last  year  for  the  Hon.  B.  Rundle’s  ne' 
building  in  the  same  town. 

Leyton. — Mr.  George  Baines,  architect,  Grec 
Winchester-street,  London,  has  been  instruofcoc 
to  prepare  plans  for  a Baptist  church  at  Can) 
Hall-road,  Leyton.  The  designs  provide  aoooic 
modation  for  660  persons,  and  are  in  tb 
Romanesque  Btyle. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS,  r 


TIMBER. 

£.  B. 

ton 

6 0 

Teak.  E.I 

load 

12  10 

0 2 

Asti,  Canada  

load 

3 0 

Birch  ,,  

3 0 

Kira  „ 

3 10 

Kir,  Dantsic,  &c 

1 10 

Oak  „ 

3 0 

3 0 

3 0 

Lath,  Dantsic  fathom 

3 10 

St.  Petersburg  

4 0 

,,  Odessa,  crown  

3 12 

Deals.  Finland, 2nd  and  lst.std.  100 

7 10 

,,  4th  and  3rd  

6 0 

6 0 

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  .. 

,,  2nd  

„ white  

7 0 

Canada,  Pine  1st  

17  0 

,,  2nd  

12  0 

6 0 

,,  Spruce  1st  

8 0 

3rd  and  2nd 

6 0 

New  Brunswick,  &<: 

6 0 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in.— 

Pro- 

0 7 

0 6 

Cedar,  Cuba 

.foot 

0 0 

Honduras,  &o 

0 0 

Australian  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

t>t.  Domingo,  cargo  average 

Mexican  ,,  

Tobaseo  ,,  

Honduras  ,,  

Maple,  Bird’s-eye 

6 0 

Box,  Turkey  

6 0 

Satin,  St.  Domingo  

foot 

Walnut,  Italian 

0 0 

METALS. 

Ibon— Pig  in  Scotland  

..ton 

0 0 

Bar,  Welsh, in  London. ...... 

4 6 

,,  Staffordshire,  London 

6 15 

Sheets, single,  in  London.... 

6 10 

Hoops  „ 

Nail-rods  „ 

6 15 

Cofprb  — 

British,  rake  and  ingot  

...ton 

63  0 

4S  0 

47  0 

Chili,  bars  

d.  £.  i.  • 
0 7 0' 

0 16  0 (■ 

4 0 3 1: 

0 4 10  C 

0 4 10  l 

0 4 16  1 

0 4 10  l 

0 6 0i 

0 0 10  l 

0 4 0 1 

0 6 0 ( 

0 6 0 1 

0 6 0< 

0 4 10  4 

6 3 16  t 

0 8 10  II 

0 7 10  a 

0 8 0i 

0 14  0 ' 

0 8 16  a 

0 10  0 ' 

0 16  0 

o 17  io  a 

0 30  0 ' 

0 17  0 

0 10  0 

0 11  o 

0 7 10  I] 

0 7 0' 

0 12  0 I 


0 0 13 


0 

34 


6 

6 

3} 

4 

41 

6 

0 

0 

0 

7 


0 7 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
10  o 
10  0 
18  0 
0 1 
0 1 
0 0 


0 4 17  i 

0 4 10  , 

o 6 io  ; 

0 8 1)  i 

0 7 o I 

0 6 10  i 


0 0 0 C 

0 60  0 

0 47  10 

6 42  0 ; 
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METALS  ( continued ). 

ittow  Mktat, 

ID — Fig,  Spanish 

English,  common  brands 

Ibeet,  English  

jll.TBB — 

ililesian,  special  

j)rdmary  brands  

f — 


£.  s.  d. 


0 0 0 0 0 0 


ton  0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 


ilsBca  

Billiton 

| traits  ...  

Lustralian  

English  ingots... 


...ton  0 0 0 


0 0 0 0 0 0 


97  0 0 0 0 0 


Inglish  sheet  ton  0 0 0 0 0 0 


OILS. 

Linseed  

Coeoauut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Copra 

Palm,  Lagos  

Palm-nut  Kernol  

Hapesoed,  English  pale... 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.8 

„ Refined  ... 
Ti'hfkwtinb— 

American,  in  casks 

Tab  Stockholm 

Archangel 


25  10  0 25  15  0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

33  0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

22  10  0 0 0 0 

21  0 0 21  5 0 

16  16  0 17  15  0 

26  0 0 45  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 13  0 0 

19  6 1 10  3 

0 18  0 0 19  O 

0 10  0 0116 


COMPETITIONS  AND  CONTRACTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


FULHAM.— For  works  at  the  premises  of  the  London 
Road  Car  Company,  Mulgrave-road,  Fulham.  Mr.  H.  I, 
Newton,  architect,  Queen  Anne’s-gate,  Westminster  : — 

Walker,  Limehouse  £515  0 0 

Henman  & Sons,  Kennington  477  0 0 

Chafen,  Rotherhithe  354  0 0 

Lorden  A Sons,  Bow  335  0 0 


GRAVESEND.— Fora  fermenting  room  at  the  Welling, 
ton  Brewery,  for  the  trustees  of  the  late  Mr.  Walker. 
Mr.  Arthur  Kinder,  architect,  Laurence  Pountney  Hill. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Alfred  Howard  : — 

Nightingale  £898  0 0 

Multon  A Wallis 790  0 0 

Gates  "....  750  0 0 

A.  C.  Rayner 729  0 0 

Goldfinch  A Son  718  0 0 

W.  E.  Wallis 711  0 0 

W.  Tuffee  (199  0 0 

W.  H.  Archer  (accepted) 689  0 0 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium, 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

• Infirmary  Hospital 

*• 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 



By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

etery,  Chanels,  Ac 

tuar>  Buildings  " 

and  Stoneware  Pipes  

Edmonton  Local  Board 

April  12th 
April  13th 
do. 

St.  Luke’s  Vestry  

Edmonton  Local  Board 
L.  B.  and  S.  C.  Ry.  Co. 
St.  Saviour's  Union 

do. 

G.  E.  Eachus  

ii. 

ng  on  Gas  and  Supply  of  Fittings 

m Boilers,  Engines,  Machinery,  Ac 

et  Cleaning  and  Dust  Collecting  ...  . 

April  loth 

n. 

do. 

Vestry  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-fields 

do. 

do. 

XV. 

neShcd  and  Cleaning  and  Pa::. ting 

ng,  Kerbing,  Channelling,  Ac 

ting  Grand  Staud,  Ac.,  Kempton... 

ige  Treatuient 

'ring.  Paving,  Kerbing,  A-  .,  of  8treet 
ewure  Pipe  Sewers 

’ring,  Paving,  Metalling,  Ac.,  of  Roads 
c Slone 

I|  Tneqnps 

do. 

do. 

April  16th 

April  17th 
do. 
do. 

April  19th 
do. 

April  20th 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

April  21st 

April  24th 

April  27th 

April  30th 
do 

May  let 

Midland  Railway  Co. ... 
Dartford  Local  Board 

The  Proprietors  

Hendon  Local  Board  ... 
do. 

Hornsey  Local  Board... 
do. 

Chelsea  Vestry 

A A . Langley  

Official  

E.  Cousins 

Official  

T.  l)o  Courcy  Meade  ... 
do. 

ii. 

cHsey  Granite  

ping  and  L’aving,  Drainago,  Oak  Fencing 

ling,  Tar-pavmg,  Ac.  

ring.  Channelling,  Ac 

ting  Chelsea  and  Regent's  Park  Barracks 
k and  Bells  for  Towu-hall 

do. 

Romford  Local  Board... 
Tottenham  Local  Board 
Lewisham  Board  ofWks 
Etichmnd  (Surrey)U.S.A. 

War  Department 

Rochdale  Corporation... 
Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Bolton  Corporation 
Tivertoi  Town  Council 

do. 

Official  

— De  Pape  

Official  

W.  Brooke 

Official  

A.  Waterhouse 

Official  

J.  Proctor 

Ootto  A Beesley  

Holland  A Son  

Official  .... 

xv. 

Post-Office,  Douglas  (Isle  of  Man) 
ught-Iron  Girders  and  other  Ironwork  ... 
©ware  Pipe-Sewer,  and  other  Works  ... 
■oration  of  St.  Mary’s  Church, Newmarket 

ks,  Repairs,  and  Building  Materials 

War  Department 

Thames  Conservancy  ... 

War  Department 

A.  T.  Hawkins 

May  12th 
Not  stated 
do. 
do. 

ks,  Repairs,  and  Building  Materials  

ihtng  Four  Houses,  Wood  Green  ..  . 

do. 

ii. 

IPSWICH. — For  five  cottages  and  a stable  and  coach- 
house, Old  Foundry -road.  Mr.  J.  S.  Corder,  architect, 
Ipswich.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  Field:  — 

Girling,  Ipswich  ' £995  0 0 

Graystone,  Ipswich 976  0 0 

Smith  & Sons,  Ipswich  915  15  0 

Pells,  Ipswich  910  0 0 

Grimwood  Pros.,  8udbury  887  0 0 

Smith,  Ipswich 533  0 0 


TENDERS. 

DDISCOMBE.—  For  Sunday  schools  at  Christchurch. 
»re.  Potts,  Sulman,  A Hennings,  architects.  Quanti- 
by  Mr.  G.  Fleet  wood.  - 

L.  H.  A R.  Roberts 

J.  A C.  Bowyer 

Holliday  A Greenwood 
iMaides  A Harper 

M.  Taylor  

Outhwaite  A Son  

Smith  A Son  (accepted) 

ILHAM. — For  alterations  a 


£2,045  0 0 
1,998  0 0 
1,927  0 0 
1,898  0 0 
1,876  0 0 
1,783  0 0 
1,747  0 0 


d repairs  to  six  hous 

am-provc.  Mr.  W.  Eve,  architect,  Union-court,  Old 

d-street  : — 


mistier 

1 diodes  

£310 

243 

1 Hubble  A Trott  

242 

tfitcham 

23 1 

Sde  A Son  

226 

'•’ewling 

219 

Iris  A Sou  

Vldridge,  Hant,  A Co, 

Calkins 


198  10  0 

177  10  0 

145  0 0 

.DFORD. — For  a new  private  boarding  school  for 

s,  to  accommodate  forty  hoarders  and  fifty  day- 
ars,  to  be  erected  in  the  Bromham-road,  Bedford,  for 

E.  Carroll,  of  Bedford.  Mr.  John  Day,  Diocesan 
eyor,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  urchi- 

L 8penser,  Bedford  £3,419  0 0 

1.  Kimberley,  Banbury 3,439  0 0 

1.  Haynes,  Bedford  3,426  0 0 

1.  Foster,  Bedford  3,359  0 0 

IKNTFORD.— For  the  erection  of  the  new  Post-office 
,jngs  at  the  corner  of  the  Market-place,  BrentUrd. 
I-  W.  Lacey,  architect:  — 

Brunsden  A Co.,*  Brentford  £2,200  0 0 

* Accepted. 

iOXILEY.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Bromley 
regational  Church,  Kent.  Messrs.  Potls,  Sulman,  A 
'ings,  architects,  Furnival’s  Inu.  Quantities  bv  Mr 
•eetwood  : - 

.‘evens  & Bastow £1,905  0 0 

t.  A.  Lowe 4,882  0 0 

;-“Lay  4,734  0 0 

V r.8.''™  ■■■ 4,199  0 0 

? Harpcr 4,135  0 0 

- A U.  Bowyer 4 122  0 0 

*•  R-  * K.  Roberts 3 ,932  0 0 

mi tli  A Sons 3 ;>I9  0 O 

• rossley.  ...  3!»40  0 0 

larr.s  & W ardrop  3,973  ()  0 

-rnauc  A Son  (accepted)  3,859  0 0 


APTON.— For  renovating  and  decorating  the  “Sal- 
1 Army  training  Homes  T.m.-n..  c.._ 


1.  Brick,  Hendon  (accepted) £189  0 0 


T.Cm-R^FiF^rTor  6hop8»  8talls-  &c-»  at  the  Cardiff 

lublte  Hall  Co.  s premises,  Cardiff,  for  the  Queen  street. 
Arcade  Co..  Limited.  Quantities  by  architei  ts.  Messrs 
Seward  A Thomas,  Cardill  .■  - 

Sbeptou  A Sen  . .£3.605  0 0 

Jones  Bros 3,f31  0 0 

C.  shepherd  A Son  3 431  0 

W.  Symonds*  3,395  0 

Accepted,  iess  6 1.  credit  for  old  materials. 

CLAPHAM.-For  alterations,  Ac.,  at  the  Studley-road 
Wesleyau  Chapel.  Me,srs.  Arthur  Catt  and  Sidney  R 

Smith,  architects,  Furnival’s-Inn  : 

W.  C.  Bono  £372  10 

'?•  **•  K'ce  310  0 

F-  330  10 

BurnianAS  ns... 311  q 

F.  Higgs  (accepted)  270  0 

IVaU  and  Interior  Decoration . 

Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler,  A Bayne  (accepted). 

Ornamental  Lead  Olazinq. 

F.  Odell  (accepted). 

Gas,  Sunburnere,  and  Ventilation. 

Z.  D.  Berry  A Sons  (accepted). 

CROYDON. — For  additions  to  public  slaughter-houses 
for  the  Corporation.  Mr.  Thos.  Walker,  C.E.,  Borough 
Engineer.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Robert  Ridge,  7,  Katharine- 
street,  Croydon  : — 

Sanders  

Roberts  

PearRon  

Deacon  I.','.."';  935  6 

Barker  900  0 

Bullock  ti9g  0 

M aides  A Harper 899  0 

Hart->u  A 8on  885  0 

879  0 

T.edgwick  865  0 

Page 815  0 

W.  G.  Wyatt,*  South  Norwood  827  0 

Harris 775  0 

* Accepted. 


ISLE  OF  WIGHT. — For  repairs  to  roadways  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  for  the  Commissioners  of  Highways  for  tb& 
Isle  of  Wight. 

District  No.  1,  East.  (Mr.  E.  Humphreys,  surveyor)  : — 

J.  Rici,  Newport  ...£1,369  0 0 

J.  W.  Alexander  1,295  0 0 

J.  W.  Please,  Wootton 1,289  0 O 

J.  Barton,  Ryde  (accepted)  1,249  0 0 

District  No.  3,  West.  (Mr.  J.  Haynes,  surveyor)  : — 

J.  Rici,  Newport £1,410  0 0 

J.  KiDgRwell,  Calbownie 1,400  0 0 

J.  Barton,  Ryde  (accepted)  l’l68  0 0 

District  No.  4,  West.  (Mr.  J.  Haynes,  surveyor) : — 

L Pocock,  Rookley £1,024  0 0 

J.  Kingswell,  Calbownie  (accepted)  1,000  0 0 

J.  W.  Alexander,  Qodshill  993  0 0 


LONDON.— For  completing  two  houses  at  Tappesfield- 
road,  Peckham,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  W. 
e.  Union-court,  Old  Broad-street:  — 

Ed©  A Son £376  0 0 

fowling 334  0 0 

Hubble  A Tr»lt  305  0 0 

Watkins 29J  0 0 

Aldridge  A Co 280  0 0 

Hindes  258  0 0 

Mitcham 250  0 0 

Avis  U95  n n 

Wilsher,  8tamfo:d  Hill  (accepted) 


193  10  0 


£1,0( 


FOLK E5TONK.—  For  Masonic  Hall  and  Club.  A 
Reginald  Pope,  architect  .-  — 

Bunning  A Son,  Maidstone  £2,954  0 0 

Howel  A Son,  London  2 890  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheriogham,  London  ...  2,973  0 0 

Troliopo.  Walmer  2,830  0 0 

Wallis  A Clements,  Maidstone 2,767  0 0 

Denn©  A Son,  Deal 2*678  0 0 

Hayward  A Paramor,  Folkestone  ...  2.666  0 0 

Mercer,  Folkestone 2,529  0 0 

Webster,  Folkesti  ue  2,690  0 0 

Prebble,  Folkestone  2 495  0 0 

Holdom,  Folkestone  2/175  0 0 

Tonbridge,  Folkestone  2,464  0 0 

Davis  A Leauey,  Qoudhurst 2,410  0 0 

Petts  Bros.,  Folkestone  (accepted)...  2,398  0 0 

Brooks,  Folkest  ne 2,395  0 0 

Moody,  Folkestone 2,391  0 0 

ClemmanB,  Folkestone  2,’3;3  0 0 

Baker,  Folkestone  2,346  0 0 


LONDON. — For  enlargement  of  Messrs.  Carter  Pater* 
>n  A Co.’s  Depot,  Deptford,  under  I he  superintendence- 
of  Mr.  William  Eve,  L nion-conrt,  Old  Broad-street  : — 

Holland  £632  0 0 

Higgs  506  0 0 

Exton 499  0 0 

Heiser 497  0 0 

Harris  A Wardrop,*  Limehouse 483  0 0 

* Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  additions  and  alterations  to  No.  84, 
Charlotte-street,  Fitz-oy  square,  for  the  German  Waiters’ 
Union.  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Hopkins,  archite  t,  Mortimer- 
street,  Regent-street : — 

Clarke  £320  10  0 

Weatherilt,  Loe,  A Martin  253  13  0 

Adams 245  0 0 

Bartlett  A Hawkins  231  0 0 

Rhodes  220  0 0 

Reed  ]97  6 0 

Goy 197  0 0 


LONDON. — For  additions  and  alterations  to  No.  14, 
South-street.  Manchester-square,  W.,  for  Mr.  Alfred 
Brooking.  Air.  Alfred  J.  Hopkins,  architect : — 

Kebliel  A Nelson £902  0 0 

White 797  0 0 

Terry  795  0 0 

Scott  765  0 0 

Isaacs  750  0 0 

Adams  725  0 0 

Ashwell  677  0 0 

Smith  475  10  6 


LONDON. — For  drying-house  for  Mr.  Thos.  Briggs,  at 
Southgate-road.  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Hall,  architect,  Moorgate- 

W.  L.  Lynde £050  0 0 

Edward  Chubb 630  0 0 

Johu  Woodward  628  0 0 


LUTON. — For  the  erection  of  Salvation  Army  “Bar- 
racks ” in  Lea-road  and  Viearage-r-  ad,  Luton,  for 
General”  Booth.  Mr.  E.  J.  Sherwood, archirect,  Queen 
Victoria-street,  London.  Quantities  by  the  architect  : — 


Cox  Bros..  Luton  .. 

J.  Keast,  Luton  

G.  Kingham,  Luton 

Ranee  Bros.,  Lut--n 

Hough  Bros.,  Luton  

J.  Sinfielo,  Luton 

Smart.  Bros  , Luton  

T.  A E.  N'eville,  Luton 

G.  W.  Pryer,  Luton  

F.  J.  Coxhead,  Le\  tonstoao .. 


,.  £3,060  0 0 
2.993 
2,879 
2.870 
2,469 
2,458 
2,395 
2,371 
2.261 
2,193 


[Architect's  estimate,  £2,218  ] 

NEA8DEN. — For  building  St.  Saviour’s  Vicarage, 
Neasden,  N.W.,  for  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Mills.  Messrs.  New- 
1 A Newman,  architects  : — 

J.  Twyford,  Neasden  £1,876  0 0 

J.  K.  Coleman,  Poplar  (accepted)  ...  1,850  0 0 


r»W0M  Vj-)y  •»  < *; ' ' 


[April  10,  1886. 


NORTH  FULHAM.— For  the  erection  of  new  Police 
Station,  from  the  plans  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  John  Butler,  Architect  and  Surveyor  to  the  Metro- 
politan Police  : - 

F.  * F.  J.  Wood £3.183  0 0 

J M.  Ooodwin 3,429  11  6 

G.  Jeuvey  3,3.*3  0 0 

Leeks  & Hooker  3,300  0 0 

F.  R.  Tozer 3.201  0 0 

W.  H.  Smith 3,197  0 0 

Pierce  4 Lnasdowne  3,179  0 0 

H.  Smith  4 8ou  3.143  0 0 

J.  T.  Chappell  3,142  0 0 

W.  D.Tink 3,131  0 0 

J.  Grover  i Sons 3,127  0 0 

G.  Leyford 3, '25  0 0 

Okenden 3,119  0 0 

W.  Scrivener  4 Co 3,113  0 0 

T.  L.  Green  3,112  0 0 

Gibbs  4 Flew 3.10J  0 0 

J.  Bull  4 Sons  3.C94  0 0 

Staines 3,048  0 0 

C.  Ansell 3,030  0 0 

F.  Higgs 3,000  0 0 

A.  4 R.  Braid  2,995  0 0 

Lathev  Bros 2,991  0 0 

J.  Brigaut  2,984  0 0 

E.  C.  Howell  4 Sons  2,954  0 0 

Higgs  4 Hill 2.940  0 0 

Balaam  Bros 2,900  0 0 

\V.  Johnson  2.H90  0 0 

C.  Barnes  2,889  0 0 

K.  Toros  2,807  0 0 

Kirk  Bros 2,858  0 0 

Tack  Bros 2.769  0 0 

G.  Stephenson  2,761  0 0 

Stimsnn  4 Co 2,740  0 0 

P.  H.  Dawes 2,636  0 0 


RAMSGATE.-  For  certain  alterations  to  shop-front  of 
No.  0,  Harbour-street,  Ramsgate,  for  Mr.  F.  Green.  Mr. 
Mr.  K.  L.  Klgar,  architect : — 

C.  Collins £58  10  0 

W.  W.  Martin  67  0 0 

H.  Miller 66  0 0 

T.  Elgar  (accepted)  47  0 0 


RAMSGATE. — For  the  erection  of  three  cottages  in 
Eodney-street,  for  Mr.  G.  J.  Norris.  Mr.  E.  L.  Elgar, 
architect : — 

H.  Miller  £798  0 0 

R.  Stock 744  16  10 

White  Bros 620  0 0 

Gruromant 685  0 0 

J.  Myles 663  0 0 

H.  Port  656  0 0 

H.  Bowman  649  0 0 

T.  Elgar 645  0 0 

Bngden  4fl3  0 0 

W.  W.  Martin 480  0 0 


RAMSGATE. — For  the  erection  of  a dwelling  - house 
and  shop  on  Abbot’s  Hill,  Ramsgate,  for  Mr.  L.  Hart. 
Mr.  K.  L.  Klgar,  architect 

J - Newby  £314  0 0 

T.  Elgar 297  0 0 

J.  Myles 295  0 0 

H.  Bowman  273  0 0 

White  Bros.  250  0 0 

W.  W.  Martin  214  0 0 

Newby  Bros 207  10  0 

H.  Miller  (accepted) 206  0 0 


RICHMOND  (Surrey).— For  the  erection  of  a cottage 
and  shoeing  forge  for  Mr.  W.  Wise.  Mr.  E.  Maynard, 


architect,  College  Chambers,  Richmond.  Quantities 
plied  : — 

Pierce  4 Lansdown £547  0 0 

Lillywhite 620  0 0 

Blasby 612  0 0 

Maton ,W9  o o 

Sweet  4 Loder  (accepted) 48  4 0 0 


TOXTKT1I  PARK  (Liverpool).— For  the  re-construc- 
tion of  the  carriageway  in  8mithdown-road,  between 
Lodge-lane  and  Salisbury -road.  Quantities  supplied  by 
the  engineer,  Mr.  John  Price,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E. 

Sayce  & Randle,  Widnes  £552  3 6 

Worthington  4 Pownall,  Manchester  474  1 0 

C.  Burt,  Liverpool  447  0 0 

J.  Randail,  Weaste,  Salford 415  8 3 

W.  Vaughan,  Longeigbt.  Manchester  395  0 0 

Ireland  4 Hurley,  Liverpool  369  1 0 

Catterall  4 Co.,  Liverpool  362  0 7 

R.  Lomax,  Kccles  334  13  8 

W.  F.  Chadwick,  Liverpool 320  0 0 

L.  Marr,  Toxteth  Park 288  2 11 

Walkden  4 Co.,  Bootle 273  18  9 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  270/.] 


TOXTETH  PARK  (Liverpool)  .—For  the  construction 
sewers  in  Smithdown-road,  between  Claremont  and 
Greenback  roads,  for  the  Toxteth  Park  Local  Board. 
Quantities  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  John  Price,  Assoc. 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  — 

Anwell,  Wainwright,  A Dyson,  Liver- 
pool   £792  17  2 

Maccabe  4 Co.,  Liverpool 772  12  6 

Sayce  A Randle,  Widnes  751  8 8 

J . Randall,  Weaste,  Salford 7 19  3 3 

Wonbington  A Pounall,  Manchester  722  17  5 

W.  Vaughan,  Lonsight,  Manchester  ...  698  10  0 

J.  White, Toxteth  Park 676  16  7 

Walkden  A Co.,  Bootle 675  3 9 

R.  Lomax,  Eccles  (accepted)  667  12  6 

W.  F.  Inglis,  Liverpool 624  16  6 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  630/.] 

SHEERNESS.— For  the  erection  of  sixty-six  houses  at 
H.  J.  Carter,  Grays  (accepted)  £8,539  10  0 

Re  Additions  at  “ Holmleigh,"  Putney. — The  name  of  the 
firm  whose  tender  was  accepted  should  have  been  printed 
. our  last  (p.  629)  as  “ Lorden  A Son,”  not  Cordon. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.—  Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
>ur  office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
r p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,"  Thb  Builder,  London.” 


W.  G.— H.  A.  (Halifax).— M.  F.  B.— P.  G.  3.— A.  J.  D.— T.  F.  B. 
— W.  C.  3.  — M.  P.  (we  have  seen  the  plan  you  refer  to,  and  are 
satisfied  that  it  is  perfectly  feasible,  and  by  far  the  best  suggestion 
that  has  been  made).— J.  B.  (you  will  find  there  is  an  oversight  in 
your  multiplication  by  24  for  the  hours,  leaving  your  quantity  only 
about  one-tenth  of  the  true  result.  In  round  numbers,  6j  gallons 
per  second,  giving  561,600  in  24  hours  ; which  would  allow  for 
a population  of  18,720  at  30  gallons  per  head.  Practically,  however, 
a calculation  based  on  the  pipe  running  " full  bore  " for  the  whole  24 
hours  must  be  completely  misleading:  the  volume  of  sewage  neces- 
sarily varies  at  different  times  of  day.  and  a pipe  calculated  for 
talcing  the  amount  on  that  basis  would  be  half  empty  during  part 
of  the  day  and  night,  and  choked  at  other  times). — B.  R. — W.  L.  B. 
(you  will  receive  every  information  on  writing  to  the  Secretary 
R.T.B.A.  9.  Conduit-street.  W.J.-H.  B.  A B.-C.  R.  G.-E.  3.  B.— 
F.  A W.— W.  W.  A Co.  (next  week). 

AJ1  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


We  i 


add  re 


i compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 


Not*. — The 
public  meetinj 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected 
Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mi 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are 
All  communication!  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR ; all  communications  relating  to 
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Gray's  Inn * 

E who,  at  this  distance 
of  time,  would  dis- 
course upon  London 
of  the  past,  should 
consider  whether  he 
shall  write  for  the 
diversion,  or  for  the 
instruction,  of  his 
readers.  If  he  do  not 
aspire  higher  than 


| their  easy  entertainment,  ample  materials  lie 
jady  to  his  hand ; and  we  shall  scarcely  be 
:.e  richer  by  yet  another  compilation  like  to 
[.ose  which  Hare,  or  Thornbury  and  Walford, 
ipply.  So  infinitely  vast  and  varied  a field 
[•tends  before  the  genuine  historian  that  we 
!*ve  long  been  of  opinion  that  to  produce  a 
plly  valuable  book  an  author  must  perforce 
mfine  his  labours  within  some  closely-drawn 
nits  of  research.  Of  such  a book,  and  on 
ch  a subject,  the  latest  example  is  open 
(fore  us,  being  a distinct  and  conspicuous 
[vance  in  every  respect  upon  the  cognate 
apters  of  W.  Herbert’s  “ Antiquities  of  the 
ns  of  Court  and  Chancery.” 

In  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  the 
i;hth  right-hand  stall  appertains  to  the 
cient  prebend  of  Portpoole.  That,  with 
ler  prebendal  manors,  lay  within  Ossulstone 
lindred.  In  his  “History  of  St.  Paul’s” 
iigdale  names  one  Theobald  as  its  first  pre- 
adary.  The  date  of  his  collation,  says  Mr. 
uth waite,  is  not  given,  but  he  is  supposed 
be  the  same  person  who  is  mentioned  as 
chdeacon  of  Essex  in  1218  and  again  in  1228. 
e “streets  of  Holeburne  and  Portepole”  are 
3d  in  the  Fine  Roll,  42nd  Henry  III.  (1257) ; + 
ilst  Parton,  in  his  “Account,  &c.,  of  St. 
es’s-in-the-Fields,”  tells  us  that  the  manor 
mentioned  in  a deed  of  46th  Henry  HI. 
ereby  one  Robert  de  Purtepole, — possibly 
then  owner,— charges  his  house  in  St. 
drew  Holborn  parish,  with  10s.  yearly,  to 
l a chaplain  to  celebrate  his  anniversary 
fc  in  St.  Giles’s  Hospital  church.  We  next 
r of  Portpoole  Manor  as  being  vested  in 
Greys  of  Wilton.  Reginald,  grandson  to 
m-y  de  Grey,  of  Codnor,  co.  Derby,  lived 
died  here.  According  to  an  inquisition 
en  after  his  death  (1st  Edward  II.)  at  Port- 
le,  he  died  seised  of  a certain  messuage, 
ii  gardens,  and  with  one  dove-house,  which 
worth  by  the  year  beyond  reprise  10s. 
se,  together  with  certain  named  thirty 
' s of  arable  land,  valued  at  20s.  yearly,  and 
rindmill,  whence  Windmill  - hill,—  also 
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assessed  at  20s.  yearly,  he  is  stated  to  have 
held  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  in 
chief,  by  a service  of  42s.  2d.,  payable  at  two 
terms  of  the  year.*  John  de  Grey,  his  son 
and  heir,  was  granted  a licence  in  mortmain, 
under  letters  patent  May  27th,  1315,  to  assign 
thirty  acres  of  land,  two  acres  of  meadow,  and 
10s.  rent  with  the  appurtenances  in  Kentishe- 
ton  and  in  St.  Andrew  Parish,  without  the 
Bar  of  the  old  Temple,  to  St.  Bartholomew’s- 
the-Great  for  a chaplain  to  celebrate  daily 
service  in  perpetuity  iu  the  chapel  of  his  manor 
of  P ourtepole.  The  existing  Gray’s  Inn  Chapel 
is  credibly  believed  to  mark  the  site  of  John 
de  Grey’s  chantry.  Subsequent  inquisitions 
go  to  show  that  the  Hospitium  in  Portepole 
remained  in  possession  of  the  family.  By  an 
inquisition  of  19th  Richard  II.  taken  after  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry  de  Grey  de  Wilton,  knight, 
we  learn  that  he  had  enfeoffed  Roger  Hare 
court  and  others  in  fee  “of  his  manor  of 
Portpole,  in  Holburne,  called  Greysyn 
. . . . holden  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  London.’ 
And  so,  until  the  year  1505,  when  Edmund, 
Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  conveys  his  manor,  with 
the  chantry,  advowson,  and  all  his  possessions 
in  the  parish  to  Hugh  Dennys  and  Mary  his 
wife,  and  other  feoffees,  some  of  whom  were 
members  of  Gray’s  Inn,  and  eminent  lawyers. 
Eleven  years  later,  in  the  7th  Henry  VIII.,  the 
survivors  of  these  feoffees  obtain  a royal  licence 
to  alienate  to  Shene  Priory  “ the  manor  of 
Portepole,  with  the  appurtenances  ....  and 
four  messuages,  four  gardens,  one  toft,  eight 
acres  of  land,  and  10s.  rent  ....  holden 
as  an  escheat  for  that  Robert  Chigwell,  of 
whom  the  manor  aforesaid  and  other  the  pre- 
mises were  holden,  died  without  heir,  by 
service,  fealty,  and  the  rent  of  one  red  rose.” 
Mr.  Douthwaite’s  inquiries  into  the  connexion 
of  the  Chigwells  with  this  property  are  of 
great  interest,  and  will  repay  careful  perusal. 
As  touching  the  monastery  at  Shene,  it  appears 
that  for  some  years  the  society  continued  to  pay 
to  the  prior  an  annual  rent  of  6/.  13s.  4d.  That 
rent  afterwards  passed  to  the  Crown,  and  was 
eventually  sold  to  Sir  Philip  Matthews,  to 
whose  co-heirs  it  descended.  Having  enjoyed 
for  200  years  previously  continuous  and  undis- 
turbed possession,  the  Society  purchased  back 
again  the  fee-farm  rent  in  the  year  1733.  Since 
that  date  our  author  triumphantly  affirms 
that  they  have  held  and  now  hold  the  property 
unencumbered  by  any  rent  or  other  payment. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  old  Temple.  The 
Knights  Templar  on  first  coming  to  London 
were  settled  in  Holborn,  almost  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  now  Gray’s  Inn  gateway,  for  nearly 
seventy  years.  A reference  to  their  sojourn  in 
this  quarter,  succeeded  by  a migration  to  what 


’ Chanc.  Inq.  P.M.  1st  Edward  II.,  No.  6-1. 


since  became  one  of  the  four  “ great  ” Inns  of 
Court,  would  complete  the  pretty  picture  given 
in  the  introduction  to  this  book.  Again,  to 
his  list  of  the  Chancery  Inns  which  clustered 
around  Holborn,  Mr.  Douthwaite  might  have 
added  Scroope’s  Inn,  thus  styled  as  being  the 
original  town-house  of  the  Lords  Scroope  of 
Bolton,  next  eastwards  to  Ely-place.  Under 
the  name  of  Serjeants’  Inn  it  passed,  by  an 
indenture  dated  the  8th  of  February,  1494, 
from  Sir  Guy  Fairfax,  of  the  King’s  Bench,  to 
Sir  John  Scroope,  knight,  Lord  Scroope  of 
Bolton.  Its  memory,— as  with  that  of  the 
Old  Temple,— was  long  preserved  in  Scroope’s, 
latterly  Union  Court,  over  against  St. 
Andrew’s  Holborn  church. 

The  old-world  chronicles  of  Gray’s  Inn  as  an 
Inn  of  Court,  of  the  Readings,  its  famous 
Masques  and  Revels,  of  the  Boltings  and 
Moots,  these  last  have  been  recently  revived 
and  with  great  success,  — are  all  faithfully 
recorded.  Quaint  presentments  of  obsolete 
manners  are  afforded  by  the  orders  for 
regulating  the  conduct  and  apparel  of  the 
fellows  and  other  members ; to  which  may  be 
added  the  practice  of  “chumming”  in  cham- 
bers. At  a pension,  held  on  July  9th,  1530, 
Sir  Thomas  Neville  agreed  to  take  Mr! 
Attorney-General,  Sir  Christopher  Hales,  for 
bedfellow.  In  the  21st  Elizabeth  it  was 
ordered  that  “henceforth  no  Fellow  of  this 
House  shall  make  choice  of  his  bedfellow,  but 
only  the  Readers.”  The  personal  associations 
of  the  Inn  centre  around  the  names  of  Chief 
Justice  Gascoigne  ; the  author  of  “De  Natura, 
Brevium ” and  of  the  “Grand  Abridgement,” 
Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert ; David  Jenkins,  the 
patriotic  and  loyalist  Welsh  judge  ; and  the 
regicide  Bradshaw ; Riston,  Camden,  and 
Dugdale  ; Gardiner  and  Laud  ; Johnson  and 
Goldsmith  ; the  Cromwells  and  the  Claypoles ; 
Butler,  Chapman,  Cleveland,  and  Southey! 
and  William,  Lord  Burghley  (here  best  known,’ 
by  the  bye,  as  a genealogist).  To  these  should 
be  added  Whitgift ; Dr.  Richard  Sibbes,  author 
of  the  “Soul’s  Conflict”  and  the  “Bruised 
Reed  ” ; Archbishop  Usher,  who,  being  then 
bishop  of  Meath,  was  admitted  26tli  Jan., 
1623-4  ; Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord  Keeper, 
and  his  son,  Viscount  St.  Alban.  We 
cannot  dwell  herein  upon  the  public  life 
of  one  who  united  the  loftiest  intellect 
with  so  despicable  a soul.  Yet  there  is 
a fascination  in  tracing  Sir  Francis  Bacon’s 
intimate  relations  with  Gray’s  Inn.  Here 
together  with  his  four  brothers,  he  entered 
as  student  in  November,  1576.  Here  he  laid 
out  what  he  himself  terms  “ the  purest  of 
human  pleasures,  ....  the  greatest  refresh- 
ment to  the  spirits  of  man  ” ; the  same  gardens, 
having  at  that  time  a clear  prospect  towards 
Hampstead,  in  whose  good  air  Sir  Roger  de 
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Coverley  did  love  to  clear  his  pipes,  and 
whither  Mrs.  Pepys  would  repair  to  observe 
fashions  of  the  ladies.  Hence  set  forth  the 
goodly  procession  which  accompanied  Bacon  to 
Westminster  when  be  became  Lord  Keeper ; 
and  hither  he  returned,  broken  in  credit  and 
fortunes,  after  his  condemnation.  In  retreat 
at  Gray’s  Inn  he  passed,  mainly,  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  As  from  his  “ chambers  at  Graie  s 
Inn  this  30th  of  January,  1597,”  he  dedicates 
the  first  ten  of  his  Essays  ; so  hence,  in  later 
days,  he  gives  to  the  world  his  “ History  of 
King  Henry  VII.’s  Reign”  ; his  “De  Argu- 
mentis,”  an  expansion  of  the  earlier  Twoo 
Bookes  of  Proficience  and  Aduancement  of 
Learning”  ;*  and  his  “Apophthegms  : New  and 
Old  ” ; besides  completing  the  “ Instauratio 
Magna,”  whereof  the  “Novum  Organuin” 
formed  part.  , 

The  naturalist  will  welcome  Mr.  iloutn- 
waite’s  notices  of  the  rooks  that  yet  revert  to 
their  pristine,  though  sadly  denuded,  haunts  ; 
as  well  as  of  the  carrion  crows  who  can  boast 
of  a pedigree  which  dates  back,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, to  well-nigh  three  hundred  years  since. 
Cuckoos,  jackdaws,  robins,  and  wrens,  rank  as 
smaller,  though  by  no  means  lesser,  favourites, 
whilst  their  more  tuneful  brethren  share  refuge 
amongst  the  planes  and  sycamores  that  are 
often  rendered  vocal  with  the  notes  of  the 
chaffinch,  the  linnet,  the  goldfinch,  and  the 
thrush.  A detailed  category  of  the  several 
emblazoned  charges  which  adorn  the  Hall 
windows  appeals  forcibly  to  students  of 
genealogy  and  heraldry.  borne  coats  are 
known,  testibus  certain  cited  MSS.,  to  carry 
us  back  to  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Her 
portrait  hangs  over  the  high  table  whereat  her 
pious  memory  is  solemnly  invoked  beneath 
their  parti-coloured  light.  A comparison 
made  with  a list  of  the  armorial  bearings 
engraved  for  the  Origines  Juridicalcs  shows 
what  particular  escutcheons,  as  prefigured  in 
Dugdale’s  work,  have  altogether  disappeared. 
Moreover,  “from  an  heraldic  point  of  view 
many  of  these  coats  have  a special  value,  in 
being  assigned  to  individuals  who  bore  arms 
somewhat  different  from  the  blazons  given  in 
heraldical  dictionaries.”  Such  discrepancies 
may  be  partly  owing  to  an  incorrect  re-fixing 
of  much  of  the  ancient  glass  which,  and 
notably  at  the  eastern  window,  has  suffered 
grievously  from  time  to  time  through  tempest 
or  other  disaster. 

Mr.  Douthwaite  says  that  Bacon’s  chambers 
were  in  the  building  now  “known  as  No.  1, 
Gray’s  Inn-square.”  Thus  also  Basil  Montagu. 
There  is,  however,  a tradition  that  Bacon 
occupied  a large  house  opposite  to  the  great 
gates  in  Field-court,  whither  Fulke  Greville 
would  frequently  send  him  some  home-brewed 
beer  from  Brooke  House  in  Holborn.f  Lord 
Campbell’s  statement,  in  his  “Lives  of  the 
Chancellors,”  that  Bacon’s  rooms  remain  as 
they  were  during  his  tenancy,  and  are  still 
visited  by  those  who  worship  his  memory, 
should  be  read  with  a passage  in  the 
“ Historian’s  Guide,”  third  edition,  1688,  to 
the  effect  that  the  house  (site  of  No.  1,  Gray’s 
Inn-square)  and  sixty  other  chambers  were 
burned  down  on  February  17th,  1679.  Mr. 
Douthwaite  does  not  mention  this  particular 
fire,  though  he  tells  us  that  the  greater  part  of 
Coney-court  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1683-4 
and  rebuilt  in  1687.  This  is  the  Coney-court 
of  the  Survey  of  1688,  which,  with  the  Middle, 
or  Chapel-court,  occupied  the  area  known  since 
1793  as  Gray’s  Inn-square.  From  Strype’s 
“ Stow,”  edit.  1720,  quoted  by  Mr.  Douthwaite, 
it  is  clear  that  Coney-court  was  the  more 
northern  of  the  two.  A plan  of  1720  shows 
no  division  (east  and  west)  between  these  two 
courts,  north  of  the  Chapel  and  Hall.  So, 
looking  to  the  present  site  of  No.  1,  Gray’s 
Inn-square,  we  conclude  that  Bacon  lived  in 
Chapel,  but  known  in  his  time  as  Middle, 
court.  South-square  was  formerly  Holborn- 
court ; a reference  to  the  “ Pickwick  Papers  ” 
will  show  it  was  known  as  Holborn-court  less 


than  sixty  years  ago.  Plans  of  the  former 

buildings,  if,  indeed,  they  are  to  be  found, 
—that  is  to  say,  to  a much  larger  scale 
than  the  view  in  the  map  by  Ryther, 
of  Amsterdam,  1604,— would  make  a use- 
ful complement  to  the  pleasing  modern-day 
illustrations  contained  in  this  volume.  The 
Hall  was  built  in  1556-9,  and  deservedly  ranks 
next,  in  London,  to  those  at  Charterhouse 
and  Middle  Temple  for  the  beauties  of  its 
screen  and  open  roof.  Like  to  that  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  the  red  brickwork  and  stone 
dressings  of  its  exterior  are  defaced  and  bidden 
by  compo  and  tasteless  appendages.  It  con- 
tains, we  have  observed,  a picture  representing 
its  former  state,  with  the  original  and  charac- 
teristic lantern.  In  congratulating  Mr.  Douth- 
waite upon  his  able  treatment  of  a worthy 
theme,  we  think  the  Society  are  equally  for- 
tunate to  possess  a librarian  who  can  put  to 
such  good  account  the  copious  materials  at  his 
command. 


A FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  ARCHITECT. 
IN  these  days,  when  the  happy  student 
is  solicited  by  so  many  aids  to  study 
and  advancement  that  he  may  almost 
be  said  to  glide  by  easy  gradients  to 


• First  published,  in  oDe  vol.,  4to.,  price  10s.  6d.,  at  the 
Holborn  Gate  by  Henry  Tomes,  1605.  This  gate 
opened  in  1592. 

t The  tenement  at  what  i 


the  Temple  of  Fame,  rather  than  ascend  the 
sacred  hill  by  toilful  effort,  it  may  not  be  im- 
pertinent if  we  outline  for  him  the  history  of 
an  architect  of  the  olden  time,  when  encourage- 
ments to  art  were  scanty  and  discouragements 
rife,  and  when  self-reliance  was  the  only  road 
to  success.* 

Born  in  1787,  John  Dobson  was  apprenticed 
at  fifteen  years  of  age  to  a builder,  where  he 
learned  to  make  a plan,  and  acquired  some  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  builder’s  work,  filling 
up  spare  time  by  studying  land  surveying,  and 
receiving  from  a versatile  Italian  refugee 
instruction  in  the  curiously  various  arts  of 
fencing,  enamel  - painting,  and  perspective. 
Betaking  himself  to  London,  he  sought  instruc- 
tion in  art  from  an  eccentric  painter,  who 
would  only  engage  to  give  lessons  at  five  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  at  which  early  hour  our  ardent 
young  student  never  failed  to  present  himself. 
Returning  to  his  Northern  home,  he  boldly 
started  as  an  “architect,”  finding,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  little  or  nothing  archi- 
tectural to  engage  him,  and  occupying  himself 
in  'painting  scenery  for  the  local  theatre,— the 
school  of  so  many  English  artists.  Meanwhile, 
he  sketched  and  measured  old  buildings 
assiduously,  and  in  an  age  when  Gothic 
architecture  was  considered  merely  barbarous 
gave  his  heart  to  the  study  of  all  the 
Mediaeval  remains  in  his  neighbourhood, 

“ rising  constantly  at  four  or  five  o’clock,”  and 
working  frequently  till  midnight.  A strange, 
lonely,  courageous  life,  this  earnest  student 
led,  without  immediate  aid  or  helpful  appre- 
ciation. but  destined  to  be  rewarded  thereafter 
by  deserved  success. 

Architects  were  not  wanted  there  and  then 
because  their  functions  were  not  understood  and 
their  proper  duties  were  usurped  by  builders. 
It  is  not  without  an  involuntary  moistening  of 
the  lips  that  one  can  in  these  days  of  fierce 
competition  read  that  in  our  young  hero’s  time 
there  was  but  one  architect  between  York  and 
Edinburgh.  A certain  Mr.  Payne,  of  whom 
history  has  hitherto  been  strangely  silent,  was, 
it  appears,  after  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  the  archi- 
tect of  the  North  of  England.  He  seems  to 
have  been  employed  by  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  to  have  run  off  his  designs  in  an  easy- 
going manner,  fluently,  and  upon  a uniform 
plan.  Entrance  in  centre  of  south  front.  Hall 
in  centre,  staircase  opposite,  drawing-room  on 
one  side,  dining  - room  on  the  other,  library 
behind.  This  artful  arrangement  was  thought 
to  be  so  suitable  and  perfect  that  the  honest 
English  squires  would,  in  their  simple  way, 
order  a house  of  their  builder  “ on  Payne’s 
plan,”  with  rooms  of  such  and  such  a size. 
But  the  houses  built  by  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Payne  had  one  drawback,  they  were  draughty 
and  cold,— too  trying  even  for  our  hardy  fore- 


+ The  tenement  at  what  is  now  the  north-western  corner 
of  Fnlwood's  Rents  is  possibly  old  enough  to  have  origi- 
nated this  helief.  Its  aspect  is  certainly  more  ancient 
ighbours, 


nited  this  belief, 
than  those  of  its 


fathers.  The  rough  winds  entered  them  uni 

opposed  ; coursing  round  their  vacant  halldl 
they  blustered  up  the  stony  corridors,  ant* 
swirled  around  the  domestic  hearth,  in  wintry 
gusts.  . 

Our  friend  saw  the  weak  point  and  it  I 
remedy.  He  turned  the  entrance  away  fron 
the  principal  view  and  screened  it  by  shrub* 
and  trees,  defended  his  halls  by  porches,  and 
by  lobbies  and  “ air  - traps  ” he  restored 
tranquillity  to  the  fireside  and  the  domestw 
temper,  — abating  and  allaying  breezes  (I 
more  than  one  description.  He  was  soo* 
called  upon  to  remodel  Mr.  Payne’s  work 
and  as  hi3  fame  spread  abroad,  was  en 
trusted  with  new  buildings  of  importance 
in  the  erection  of  which  he  was  so  happy  f 
to  give  unvarying  satisfaction  to  his  client 
By  dry  areas  and  hollow  walls,  of  which  1 
may  be  said  to  have  been  the  local  inventot 
he  still  further  improved  the  sanitary  qualitii 
of  his  houses,  and  his  instinctive  love  of  a 
and  patient  study  of  ancient  examples  enable 
him  to  improve  in  picturesqueness  the  somi 
what  frigid  and  formal  structures  of  his  pred1 
cessor.  The  castles,  mansions,  and  priva 
houses  which  were  either  built  or  enlarged  l 
him  form  a goodly  list.  But  he  was  equal 
active  in  other  directions,  actually  buildiil 
Gothic  churches  before  later  lights  had  t 
gun  to  study  them.  With  the  growth  ai 
consolidation  of  his  fame  he  was  beset  1 
commissions  of  all  sorts, — railway  station 
prisons;  characteristically  qualifying  for  attac 
ing  the  former  problem,  then  a new  one,  \ 
spending  three  days  in  mastering  the  detat 
of  the  routine  of  railway  life,  and  for  the  latt 
by  friendly  conferences  “ with  more  than  o 
noted  burglar.”  The  remodelling  of  his  nati 
town,  and  the  erection  of  its  principal  streef 
and  public  buildings, fell  naturally  to  him, at 
his  sound  knowledge  of  the  values  of  propers 
and  his  known  integrity,  combined  to  briii 
him  a vast  amount  of  arbitration  and  such  L t 
lucrative  employment.  His  first  great  wot 
was  the  rebuilding  of  Seaton  Delaval  aftett 
destructive  fire  ; and  it  is  curious  that  a seccs 
fire  caused  a second  reconstruction  which  pro\<| 
his  last  professional  work.  His  long,  honoil 
able,  and  useful  life  has  been  well  writ'* 
by  a daughter’s  hand,  who  is  unwillij 
that  the  history  of  her  father  and  his  worf 
should  be  unrecorded.  She  has  perform? 
her  task  with  remarkable  skill,  tact,  £ji 
judgment,  and  has  shown  an  acquaintatj 
with  technical  and  professional  details  wh.1 
could  scarcely  have  been  expected  evenfr? 
an  architect’s  daughter.  Her  book  will  noM 
without  its  usefulness,  and  we  can  only  real 
that  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  ill* 
trate  her  father’s  numerous  works.  His  portir?| 
conveys  the  idea  that  he  was  a shrewd 
genial  gentleman,  and  of  his  great  ability  tbi" 
is  no  question.  He  died  in  the  seventy- sevens 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  daughter,  who  admi* 
and  loved  him  so  much,  has  unconscious 
written  the  epitaph  an  architect  would  perhil 
most  desire  to  merit.  “ He  never  exceeded*! 
estimate,  and  never  had  a legal  dispute  wit»i 
builder.” 


NOTES. 


* Memoir  of  the  late  John  Dobson,  M.R.I.B.A.,  of 
Newcastle  - upon -Tyne.  By  Margaret  Jane  Dobson. 
London  : Hamilton,  Adams,  & Co.  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  : Lambert  & Co. 


URTHER  particulars  are  now  t 
hand  in  regard  to  the  compifl 
tion  for  a new  facade  to  Mu 

— Cathedral,  which  has  been  lq 

dered  possible  by  a legacy  left  with  ti 
object  by  a citizen  of  Milan,  the  late  Sig-;*; 
Aristide  de  Togni.  The  competition  is  o ■ 
to  the  world,  and  the  Directors  of  the  Cat  V 
dral  have,  in  a spirit  too  rare  now-a-diu 
placed  no  limit  on  the  cost,  the  object  bemg  | 
secure  a great  work  regardless  of  pecunw: 
considerations.  Architects  are  free  to  ad 
“ whatever,  in  their  judgment,  is  best  adapL 
to  suit  the  historical  and  artistic  renowm 
the  Cathedral,”  change  the  number,  form,  an 
size  of  the  openings,  or  advance  the  fa$lb 
beyond  its  present  line, — so  far,  at  leash; 
may  not  interfere  with  the  traffic  of  the  pu 
square,— but  they  must  conform  to  the  st. 
and  material  of  the  building,  and  the  width: 
the  nave  and  aisles.  The  jury  will  consist  i i 


tne  nave  anu  aiaies.  mcjui j 

Director  of  the  Cathedral,  who  will  preside]' 


April  17,  1886.] 
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lember  of  the  clergy ; four  architects,  French, 
rerman,  Italian,  and  English,  chosen  by 
ie  Academia  di  Belle  Arti  ” of  Milan  ; a 
amter  or  sculptor  and  an  architect,  chosen  by 
ie  Municipality  of  Milan  ; a Fellow  of  the 
oyal  Lombardy  Institution  of  Science  and 
iterature  ; an  architect  chosen  by  the  Com- 
lssion  for  the  Conservation  of  Monuments  in 
ie  Province  of  Milan  ; an  engineer  and  an 
chitect  chosen  by  the  Royal  College  of  En<n- 
:ers  and  Architects  in  Milan ; and  four  artists, 
z.,  two  architects,  one  painter,  and  one  sculp- 
r,  to  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  competitors 
of  their  agents  in  Milan,  under  regulations 
be  learned  from  the  official  paper  of  in- 
actions, published  by  U.  Hoepli,  bookseller, 
lian.  Designs  will  be  received  between  the 
t and  15th  of  April,  1887  (under  motto), 
d after  a public  exhibition  of  them,  the 
ry  will  select  from  ten  to  fifteen  for  a second 
oipetition.  In  this  second  competition  40,000 
■ncs  will  be  given  to  the  author  of  the  design 
isidered  worthy  of  execution,  half  down,  and 
If  after  he  has  worked  out  the  detail  and 
r moc*e*  *a  re^ef-  Other  prizes,  three  of 
•00  francs,  three  of  3,000  francs,  and  others 
2,000  francs,  will  be  given  according  to  merit, 
re  is  a great  opportunity ; but  a word  of 
rmng  to  ambitious  young  English  architects : 
y will  find  the  commission  will  certainly  go 
an  Italian  architect. 
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not,  in  favour  of  that  adoption  of  a single 
world-time  ” of  which  a good  deal  has  been 
said  recently,  and  which  will  assuredly  be 
adopted  sooner  or  later.  As  far  as  any  of  the 
Colonial  work  is  up,  it  is  melancholy  to  see 
how  on  coming  to  it  from  the  Indian  galleries 
all  beauty  and  art  and  taste  seems  to  dis- 
appear. We  enter  the  New  South  Wales  section 
through  a temporary  arcaded  erection  of  the 
weakest  and  most  commonplace  Renaissance 
detail  ; and  in  the  court  allotted  to  Victoria 
the  principal  central  object  so  far  is  a great 
trophy  of  biscuits  behind  glass  cases,  forming 
a kind  of  obelisk  in  lessening  stages  up  to  the 
roof.  Thus  the  English  origin  of  these  colonies 
festhetically  asserts  itself. 


3TERE  is  still  a great  deal  to  be  done  in 
the  Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition,  the 
lonty  of  the  colonial  portion  being  still  in 
ery  backward  state,  and  presenting  in  many 
.rters  only  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
rofusion  of  packing-cases.  But  the  Indian 
jartment  is  in  a sufficiently  forward  state  to 
aer  it  evident  that  this  portion  at  least  will 
me  of  the  most  charming  and  interesting 
lbitions  that  has  been  seen  in  London* 

; avenue  of  the  Exhibition  is  lined 

a examples  of  elaborately-carved  woodwork 
he  shape  of  house  and  shop  fronts  and  bal- 
es and  windows,  showing  a variety  of 
itiful  workmanship  such  as  ought  to  open 
eyes  of  English  artisans,  who  are  not  accus- 
ed to  have  anything  like  this  demanded  *f 
a even  in  the  work  on  what  are  intended 
Lrst-class  houses.  Opposite  the  entrance- 
way of  the  Old  London  Street,  which  re- 
3s  as  an  example  of  the  style  of  our  own 
“ is  erected  the  marble  gateway  from 
dior,  which  was  formerly  in  the  Calcutta 
Lbition,  and  was  sent  over  here  as  a present 
mr  Government  from  the  Maharajah 
dia  of  Gwalior,  and,  as  we  have  previously 
irked,  was  suffered  to  lie  in  matting  in  a 
6r  °Lthe  gr0UQd  outside  the  South  Ken- 
ton Museum  for  a couple  of  years.  It  is  a 
piece  of  work,  and  makes  a curious  and 
ant  contrast  to  the  plain  and  compara- 
y clumsy  architecture  of  the  Old  London 
it  _ Gateway.  The  Gwalior  Gateway 
give  access  to  a reproduction  of 
courtyard  of  an  Indian  palace,  which 
ires  a good  deal  of  finishing  yet.  The 
fan  section  is  in  a tolerably  advanced 
□,  and  the  walls  have  been  decorated  in  a 
iicteristie  and  effective  manner,  with 
pal  stripes  of  black  and  yellow  alternately 
,red  by  stencilling.  It  is  curious  to  notice 
ithings  repeat  themselves.  Among  the 
jd  Indian  fronts  are  many  details  having 
»y  with  Greek  or  Renaissance  architecture 
m one  place  we  noticed  the  Greek 
Beysuckle  ornament”  in  its  purity  ; while 
f African  Court  is  a barbaric  wooden  stool 
Sthe  surface  of  the  seat  covered  with  an 
;nent  of  hatched  lines  in  squares  and 
Pajs,  so  exactly  like  the  decoration  of 
of  the  archaic  vases  in  the  British 
lum  Vase-room  that  it  might  have  been 
f. from  them-  At  the  top  of  the  central 
air  avenue  a great  canvas  is  stretched 
|)two  circles  on  it  prepared  for  a map  of 
! wo  hemispheres  to  show  the  extent  of 
f nd  s colonies  and  dependencies,  and  over 
five  clock-faces  marked  respectively 
enwich,”  “Ottawa,”  “Cape  Town,” 
jftras,”  and  “Sydney,”  and  intended,  we 
ne,  to  show,  when  completed,  the  time, 

'7  at  the  same  instant  in  these  five  places; 
stical  argument,  whether  intentional  or ' 


THE  great  iron  roof  of  the  National  Agri- 
j t,™!  Hall>  designed  by  Mr.  Am  Ende 
and  Mr.  Walmisley,  which  is  now  in  process 
of  erection,  will  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
constructions  of  the  kind.  The  whole  width 
of  the  hall  is  250  ft.,  of  which  40  ft.  on  each 
side  are  occupied  by  the  aisles  with  low  roofs, 
and  the  semicircular  roof  over  the  centre  space 
has  a span  of  170  ft.  The  principals  are  semi- 
circular lattice  ribs  of  7 ft.  depth,  springing 
from  cast-iron  columns,  which  are  treated  on 
a new  method,  the  connexion  with  the  prin- 
cipal at  the  head,  and  with  the  base  plate 
bemg  made  by  a ball  and  socket  bearing,  so 
that  the  column  will  have  free  play  in  regard 
to  any  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  roof 
The  abutment  for  the  principals,  which  are  in 
reality  iron  arches  rather  than  girders,  is 
formed  by  the  framing  of  the  iron  trussing 
forming  the  constructive  portion  of  the  side 
aisles,  which  is  again  based  on  a subterranean 
truss  bolted  to  the  baseplate  of  the  column 
and  carried  down  into  a deep  trench  across  the 
width  of  the  side  aisle,  which  will  be  filled  up 
with  concrete  in  a solid  muss  surrounding  the 
iron  truss  or  subterranean  cantilever,  as  it  may 
be  termed.  Any  thrust  from  the  haunches  of 
the  arched  girders  is  further  provided  against  by 
a A member  between  the  horizontal  and  raking 
members  of  the  aisle  roof,  the  raking  member 
taking  a bearing  on  the  top  of  the  A,  the  inner 
leg  of  which  is  in  tension  (in  the  case  of 
any  thrust)  and  is  bolted  down  to  the 
horizontal  girder  of  the  aisle.  The  roof  is 
thus 'entirely  independent  of  the  brick  walls 
which  are  mere  enclosures.  The  first  of  the 
arched  principals  is  nearly  complete  now  An 
immense  travelling-stage,  comprising  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  timber,  has  been  erected,  wide 
enough  to  take  two  principals  (34  ft.  apart) 
and  high  enough  to  admit  of  the  manipulation 
ot  the  upper  sections  of  the  principals  by  a 
travelling-crane  on  the  top  of  the  staging. 
Considering  the  great  span,  the  roof  is  wonder- 
lully  light  in  appearance  ; the  strain  on  every 
member  has  been  carefully  calculated  so  as  to 
avoid  any  unnecessary  “margin,”  and  the 
result  is  a roof  which  will  be  exceedingly 
strong  and  stable  without  any  appearance  of 
massiveness,  which,  in  the  case  of  ironwork  on 
a great  scale,  is  a consummation  to  be  wished 
though  architects  would  not  wish  to  apply  the 
same  principle,  perhaps,  to  masonry  or  brick- 
work. We  only  regret  that  a concession 
to  a mistaken  idea  as  to  the  employment 
of  ordinary  architectural  forms  will  lead  to 
spoiling  and  falsifying  the  effect  of  the  best 
and  most  original  point  of  the  work,  the  treat- 
ment of  the  columns.  The  appearance  of 
these,  with  their  ends  tapering  to  the  ball  and 
socket  bearings,  is,  in  fact,  both  elegant  and 
scientific,  but  this  genuine  piece  of  scientific 
engineering  is  to  be  masked  by  the  application  1 
oi  foliated  capitals,  which  are  quite  unsuitable 
in  form  for  treatment  in  iron,  and  which  will 
conceal  the  real  nature  of  a very  clever  piece 
of  construction,  and  render  it  commonplace  as 
well  as  deceptive  in  appearance.  We  very 
much  wish  that  the  architect  and  the  engineers 
concerned  would,  even  at  the  last  moment  re- 
consider this  point,  and  have  the  boldness  to 
treat  the  construction  as  what  it  really  is,  and 
not  what  it  is  not  and  could  not  be. 


into  forty-three  explosions,  in  which  explosions 
forty  persons  were  killed  and  sixty  two  were 
injured.  Of  these  accidents,  twenty  were 
caused  by  deterioration  or  corrosion  of  boilers 
and  safety- pipes,  and  eleven  by  defective 
design  or  construction  ; four  were  from  short- 
ness of  water,  four  from  ignorance  or  negli- 
gence of  attendants,  and  four  arose  from 
miscellaneous  causes.  It  is  clear  from  this 
that  thirty-one  explosions  out  of  the  whole 
forty-three,  arose  from  the  proper  repairs  not 
being  executed  by  the  owners  of  boilers,  either 
from  motives  of  economy  or  from  mere  careless- 
ness. No  censure  can  be  too  strong  for  owners 
who  risk  the  lives  of  workmen  as  if  they  were 
not  worthy  of  thought.  Thus  in  regard  to  an 
explosion  of  a boiler  at  a certain  Mr.  Jones’s 
brick-works,  at  Broad  Green,  near  Liverpool, 
the  inspector  remarks,  “ Although  no  one  hap- 
pened, fortunately,  to  be  killed,  I look  on  this 
explosion  as  one  of  a very  serious  nature,  and 
for  which,  with  its  attendant  risks,  the  owner 
was  solely  responsible.  He  must  have  been 
aware  of  the  responsibility  he  incurred  in 
working  an  old  boiler  without  proper  super- 
vision, and  he  persistently  ignored  the  insurance 
company’s  repeated  warnings.”  In  another 
case,  “ the  boiler  was  worn  out,  and  unfit  for 
any  pressure  whatever.”  It  is,  therefore,  not 
surprising  that  the  boiler  blew  up,  killing  one 
person,  and  wounding  a boy  and  a woman,  who 
seem  to  have  recovered  from  their  injuries. 
Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  the  person  killed 
was  the  owner  of  the  boiler,  who  must  have, 
probably  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  cost  of  a 
new  boiler,  preferred  to  risk  his  life  every  day 
on  which  the  boiler  was  used.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  in  spite  of  the  publicity  given  to 
these  inquiries,  there  were  two  explosions  more 
which  had  to  be  inquired  into  in  1884-5  than  in 
1883-4.  But  we  fear  that  the  cupidity  or  the 
rashness  of  men  will  always  cause  a certain 
number  of  these  and  similar  misfortunes. 

THE  case  of  Harris  v.  De  Pinna,  on  which 
-*-  we  commented  in  a recent  article  in  rpgard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  “building”  in 
respect  to  the  law  of  light,  came  before  the 
Court  of  Appeal  last  week.  This  court,  how- 
ever, did  not  think  it  necessary  to  consider 
the  word  “ building,”  it  being  sufficient  for  their 
decision  that  the  light  had  not  been  con- 
tinuously enjoyed  in  a definite  mode  through 
the  same  apertures.  It  may  be  remembered 
that  the  structure  in  respect  of  which  the  light 
was  claimed  was  practically  no  more  than  a 
roof  with  floors  beneath  and  open  sides,  which 
was  used  for  the  purpose  of  storing  timber.  It 
is  stated  in  Roscoe’s  “ Digest  of  the  Law  of 
Light  ” that  “ the  right  to  light  means 
such  an  amount  of  light  over  the  servient 
tenement  through  an  aperture  or  apertures  in 
the  dominant  tenement  as  is  sufficient,”  &c. ; 
this  proposition  will  therefore  now  be  further 
supported  by  this  recent  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  which,  taken  together  with  that  of 
Mr.  J ustice  Chitty,  will  put  an  end  to  claims 
in  respect  of  structures  which  are  not  actually 
houses,  shops,  and  similar  substantial  and 
walled-in  buildings. 


THE  report  on  the  Boiler  Explosions  Act 
I,.  ,1882>  fo,r.the  year  ending  June  last,  has 
lately  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  appears  that  inquiries  were  held 


'HE  system  of  propelling  sewage  through 
pipes  by  means  of  compressed  air,  in  sub- 
stitution of  the  ordinary  method  of  pumping, 
seems  to  be  extending.  The  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  has  j ust  given  its  sanction  to  the 
construction  of  a separate  scheme  for  the 
disposal  of  the  sewage  of  Heston,  Isleworth, 
and  Hounslow,  at  a cost  of  77,000 1.  ; and  one 
of  the  principal  features  of  it  is  the  adoption 
of  this  system  of  sewage  propulsion  in  the  low 
level  areas  of  these  districts.  At  the  recent 
Hounslow  Inquiry  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  some  strong  evidence  by  experts  was 
given  in  favour  of  this  < ompressed-air  system.  It 
was  stated  that  this  mide  of  sewage  propulsion 
obviates  the  necessity,  the  risks,  and  costs  of 
deep  gravitating  pipes  ; while  the  system  ope- 
rates as  an  automatic  flusher.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  ejectors,  by  the  velocity  with  which 
the  sewage  is  propelled  through  the  pipes, 
prevent  those  accumulations  of  decomposing 
matter  which  are  at  the  root  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  evils  in  connexion  with  the  problem 
of  sewer  ventilation.  The  system  which  has 
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just  been  adopted  in  Hounslow,  and  which 
has  been  in  operation  at  Eastbourne  and  War- 
rington for  some  time,  is  that  in  which  Shone’s 
Pneumatic  Ejector  is  used. 


WE  learn  from  the  Gazette  Archdologique 
that  M.  Ravaisson  has  presented  to  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres 
a cast  reproducing  a mould  (made  in  Roman 
cement)  of  half  of  the  beautiful  slab  from  the 
Parthenon  frieze,  the  original  of  which  is  in 
the  Louvre.  The  great  value  of  the  mould 
consists  in  the  fact  that  it  was  taken  at  the 
time  when  M.  Choiseul  was  ambassador,  i.c.  in 
or  about  1785.  At  that  time  the  original  slab 
was  in  far  more  perfect  condition  than  it  is  at 
present.  The  mould  restores  to  us  two  of  the 
heads  of  the  maidens  and  some  details  of 
drapery.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  a cast 
from  this  mould  should  be  exhibited  near  the 
original,  in  Paris,  and,  we  may  add,  near  the 
cast  which  replaces  the  original  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  mould  was  found  in  England. 


THE  Marlborough  Art  Club  “ consists  of 
some  fifty  members,  who  are  all,  more  or 
less,  united  in  their  art  sympathies,”  and  have 
associated  themselves  together  with  the  view 
of  holding  an  annual  exhibition,  for  which 
purpose  they  have  engaged  the  old  room  of 
the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-colours,  in 
Pall-mall,  now  called  ‘‘The  Marlborough 
Gallery.”  The  first  exhibition,  now  open, 
conveys  the  idea  that  the  general  tendency  of 
the  Club  is  towards  “ impressionism,”  so  far  as 
that  indicates  a view  of  art  which  attaches 
more  importance  to  general  composition  and 
colour  than  to  finish  or  detail.  We  should 
imagine  a considerable  French  influence  per- 
vaded its  members.  But  the  exhibition  is  no 
common-place  one,  at  all  events  ; the  average 
standard  is  high,  though  some  of  the  pictures 
are  much  too  large  for  their  subject,  and  Mr. 
La  Thangue’s  “In  the  Dauphin6,  ” besides  this 
defect,  appears  to  us  to  be  only  a bare  repeti- 
tion of  Manet.  Mr.  H.  S.  Tube’s  “ The 
Bathers,”  some  boys  partly  in  shadow  and 
partly  caught  by  sun-light  over  a rock 
by  the  sea,  is  a capital  study  of  its  kind. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  point  and  feel- 
ing in  Mr.  Gogin’s  “ Soothsayer,”  a wizard 
“ spae-ing  fortunes  ” in  a crystal  globe,  watched 
with  intense  earnestness  and  apprehension  by 
the  object  of  the  inquiry.  Mr.  Tuke’s 
“Basking,”  a lad  lying  on  the  seashore  in 
bright  sunlight,  is  very  successful  in  giving 
the  effect  of  bright  light,  though  not  otherwise 
interesting.  Mr.  Bartlett’s  “Venturesome,” 
a young  girl  seated  on  a rock,  preparing  to  slip 
into  the  water,  is  a very  pleasing  study  in  the 
same  category  as  Mr.  Tuke’s  “ Bathers,” 
realistic  in  a sense,  but  not  in  a mere  mecha- 
nical sense,  and  very  graceful.  Mr.  Goodall’s 
“ Last  Load  ” is  a reminiscence  of  Millet,  to 
some  extent.  There  are  a good  many  remi- 
niscences in  the  gallery,  but  some  of  them  are 
not  the  worse  for  that.  Mr.  Sargent’s  “Portrait 
of  Mrs.  Barnard  ” is  an  example  of  the  smeary 
school, — not  without  character,  but  simply  sug- 
gesting the  notion  that  it  is  a first  sketch  for  a 
portrait  never  completed.  What  purpose  in 
art  is  gained  by  painting  a dress,  or,  rather, 
indicating  it,  so  that  it  looks  palpably  like  a 
mass  of  paint  and  not  like  a dress  ? “ The 
picture  would  have  been  better  painted  if  the 
painter  had  taken  more  pains,”  is  the  criticism 
one  naturally  thinks  of  here.  Where  did 
Mr.  Steer,  who  paints  a musical  group 
called  * ‘ Andante,”  see  a girl  with  so  small  a 
head  as  she  who  plays  the  violin  'i  “ Hard 
Times”  and  “Waiting,”  by  Mr.  Fred.  Brown, 
should  be  looked  at,  and  there  are  other  small 
character-paintings  of  interest.  Mr.  Gotch’s 
very  ambitious  allegory,  “ Destiny,”  is  a mis- 
take ; the  poetic  nature  of  the  subject  only 
calls  attention  to  the  prosaic  character  of  the 
figures.  But  the  exhibition  is  a distinctly  in- 
teresting one,  and  represents  some  tendencies 
in  the  painting  of  the  day  which  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  a recognised  place  in  the  other 
contemporary  exhibitions  in  London. 


course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Quaritch.  The 
copy  of  the  “Milton,”  the  last  published  of 
the  series,  is  before  us, — one  of  the  longest  of 
Blake’s  illustrated  poems,  and  containing  some 
of  his  most  powerful,  and  also  some  of  his 
wildest,  work  in  the  illustrative  plates.  The 
illustrations  here  differ  very  much  from  those 
of  the  “ Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experience  ” 
and  the  “Book  of  Thel”  (which,  we  hold,  will 
always  remain  Blake’s  central  and  most 
typical  works  of  this  class)  ; they  are  much 
less  pictorially  beautiful,  and  are  in  a very 
different  manner  ; some  of  them  are  in  a 
curious  combination  of  line  shading  with  colour 
over  it  ; but  the  principal  ones  are  of  great 
power  and  even  sublimity,  in  despite  of  the 
peculiar  defects  of  drawing  characteristic  of 
their  author.  There  is  one  showing  two 
figures  asleep  on  the  rocks  by  the  margin  of 
the  sea,  with  an  immense  eagle  hovering 
over  them,  and  a weird  unreal  light  pervading 
the  whole  scene,  which  is  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary designs  Blake  ever  made.  What  it 
means  who  can  tell  ? — but,  then,  the  meaning  in 
the  literal  sense  is  of  no  consequence  ; it  is  a 
sublime  conception,  and  may  suggest  its  own 
allegory  to  each  observer.  Another  very 
powerful  design  is  the  one  on  page  15,  of 
which  the  general  allegorical  meaning  is 
obvious  enough  : a nude  figure  goes  up  to 
grapple  with  an  aged  figure,  who  rests  his  fail- 
ing hands  on  two  stones  inscribed  with  mystical 
characters ; this  obviously  represents  the 
emancipated  man  putting  down  the  reign  of 
old  law  and  custom  ; above  is  a kind  of  pro- 
cession of  the  emancipated  ones  amid  rays  of 
light,  playing  on  various  instruments  and 
dancing.  The  design  illustrates  the  idea 
which  runs  through  all  Blake’s  strangely- 
expressed  philosophy  of  life  and  art,  that 
nature  is  holy ; it  is  the  tyranny  of  laws  and 
customs  that  fetters  and  debases  mankind. 
Few  purchasers  will  read  through  the  “ poem,” 
which  is  in  the  picturesque  but  crabbed  writing 
which  Blake  employed  for  these  engraved 
poems,  and  is  rendered  more  decorative,  but 
more  difficult  of  perusal,  by  the  shading  and 
colouring  behind  the  writing  and  the  number- 
less little  sketches  and  ornaments  with  which 
it  is  interwoven.  It  contains,  however,  very 
grand  passages  amid  much  of  “ wild  and 
whirling  words,”  and  the  preface,  with  the 
beautiful  little  poem  attached  to  it,  is  worth 
every  one’s  reading.  The  first  portion,  in 
prose,  is  a protest  against  unimaginative 
worship  of  precedent  in  art,  and  the  run- 
ning after  commercial  success.  “ 0 young 
men  of  the  new  age,  set  your  faces  against  the 

ignorant  hirelings Painters,  on  you  I 

call  ! Sculptors  ! Architects  ! Suffer  not  the 
fashionable  fools  to  depress  your  powers  by  the 
prices  they  pretend  to  give  for  contemptible 
work,  or  the  expensive  advertising  boasts  they 

make  of  such  work We  do  not  want 

either  Greek  or  Roman  models  if  we  are  but 
just  and  true  to  our  own  imaginations,  those 
worlds  of  eternity  in  which  we  shall  live  for 
ever.” 


It  HE  galleries  in  the  British  Museum,  the 
- former  bird  galleries,  which  were  re-opened  I 
the  other  day,  are  now  filled  with  a very  inte- 
resting collection  of  work,  including  some  fine 
cases  of  Chinese  porcelain,  a large  collection  of  I 
arms  and  armour,  and  a number  of  examples, 
of  barbaric  art- work  from  various  parts  of  the 
world.  The  general  arrangement  and  style  of  : 
the  collection  suggests  South  Kensington  rather  i 
than  the  British  Museum.  It  is  a relief  to-  : 
have  got  rid  of  all  recollection  of  the  stuffed  : 
animal  department,  and  to  see  the  great  central 
museum  occupying  its  proper  function  as  a ; 
repository  of  art  and  arch.eology. 


WE  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  cor-  ■ 
res 


espondence,  printed  in  another  column,  i 
in  regard  to  the  Fulham  Vestry-hall  competi-  . 
tion,  on  which  we  will  leave  those  interested  < 
in  the  subject  of  architectural  competitions  to 
make  their  own  comment. 


AWE  have  before  referred  to  Mr.  Muir’s 
' > remarkable  series  of  fac-simile  reproduc- 
tions of  Blake’s  engraved  poems  which  are  in  i satility. 


MR.  TRISTRAM  ELLIS’S  exhibition  if 
water-colour  drawings  illustrating  the 


watering-places  of  the  Channel,  which  is  now 
to  be  seen  at  the  Goupil  Gallery  in  New  Bond 
street,  has  a popular  as  well  as  an  artistic 
interest.  Mr.  Ellis  is  well  known  for  his  draw- 
ings of  Cyprus  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
but  we  think  that  the  present  exhibition  will 
considerably  add  to  his  reputation.  The  versa- 
tility which  these  drawings  display  is  very 
remarkable  and  very  gratifying,  when  so  many 
capable  artists  seem  satisfied  to  work  alto- 
gether in  one  groove.  To  take  two  instances 
at  random  : No.  38  represents  the  Butterwalk, 
Dartmouth,  a drawing  of  some  old  houses  built 
about  1620  on  granite  pillars.  But  this  is  not 
a mere  architectural  drawing  ; Mr.  Ellis  depicts 
the  Butterwalk  on  a soaking  wet  day,  — it 
might  well  be  entitled  “ A Wet  Day,”  so  much 
is  it  a study  of  rain  and  atmospheric  effects.  The 
next  drawing  to  it,  No.  39,  is  “A  Rising  Sea, 
Dawlish,” — a study  of  waves  and  foam  warn- 
ing us  of  the  coming  storm.  Here,  then, 
are  two  drawings  quite  in  contrast,  and  the 
entire  exhibition  is  illustrative  of  this  ver- 


FREE  LECTURES  TO  ARTISANS  AT 
CARPENTERS’  HALL. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  ARCHITECTURE  ON 
CARPENTRY. 

Ttte  last  of  the  present  course  of  free  lectures, \ 
which  have  been  inaugurated  by  the  Carpenters'  i 
Company,  was  given  on  Wednesday,  the  7tht 
iuBt.,  in  Carpenters’  Hall,  by  Mr.  Banistere 
Fletcher,  M.P.,  F.R.I.B.A.  He  said Myl 
subject  is  the  actual  work  of  carpentry  ini 
all  ages,  and  its  action  and  reaction  upon  archi-i 
tecture.  The  faculty  which  both  architect  and: 
carpenter  must  each  possess  in  order  to  attain,: 
excellence  must  be  the  power  of  earnest  thought] 
on  his  work.  The  architect’s  is  the  inventive' 
quality  of  art,  the  carpenter’s  is  the  actual 
work.  The  artist’s  pencil  and  the  carpenter’s! 
tools,  though  wielded  with  the  utmost  skill,! 
would,  in  the  absence  of  earnest  thought,  pro-i 
duce  but  poor  and  imperfect  results.  Technical 
education  has  its  limits;  like  the  notes  of  an; 

its  tones  are  fixed,  and  these  can  be 
learned  to  a degree  of  excellence  by  all ; bub 
to  produce  a new  design  or  original  thought? 
could  never  be  arrived  at  by  simple  study,: 
however  closely  applied.  Turning  a moments 
to  consider  the  birthplace  of  architecture,  it 
would  be  seen  that  a primaeval  civilisation,  likei 
the  faculties  of  childhood,  could  necessarily 
only  conceive  simple  ideas,  and  these  were  con* 
verted  into  the  first  tangible  forms  of  construc-i 
tion.  The  rapid  architectural  development  of 
the  earlier  nations  must  be  ascribed  to  the  con-i 
Btructive  faculty  of  mankind  ; but  the  epoch  oh 
simplicity  of  construction  gradually  yielded: 
under  the  dominion  of  forced  requirements/: 
stimulating  the  forerunners  of  the  art  tc  i 
increased  efforts.  The  first  efforts  of  plaid 
post-and-rail  construction  gave  place  to  a more, 
homogeneous  mode  of  building,  and,  bit  by  bit, 
construction  more  or  less  rude,  was,  from  timti 
to  time,  added,  the  material  essence  of  nature 
being  lost  by  material  coverings  and  symbols) 
The  instinct  of  construction  is  as  common  ten 
men  as  to  animals,  and  is  undoubtedly  the 
origin  of  architecture.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  extra-1 
ordinary  how,  in  all  disquisitions  on  this  subject.! 
both  in  the  present  and  the  past,  how  much  thin 
has  been  overlooked.  See  how  the  beaver  buildai 
a house,  whose  construction,  when  analysed,  is! 
even  from  a carpenter’s  point  of  view,  simply 
wonderful  in  its  applied  use  of  material.  With 
this  instinct,  man  himself  can  claim  kinship; 
and  from  this  desire  to  shelter  himself  and  his 
offspring  proceed  the  first  germs  of  constnic-i 
tion.  Man,  having  satisfied  the  natural  cravings i 
for  a mere  shelter,  commenced  his  first  efforts! 
at  architectural  embellishment,  which,  of  course; 
though  naturally  primitive,  were  purely  th( 
outcome  of  nature  and  her  surroundings,  anc 
these,  to  a great  extent,  dominated  its  votaries) 
in  these  early  times,  and  even  in  a later  penoo 
when  rapid  strides  had  been  made  towards  per 
fection ; and  I think,  even  in  these  late  days! 
advantage  might  be  derived  from  a little  more 
attention  being  paid  to  the  sources  from  whence 
sprang  the  germs  of  architecture.  In  early 
buildings,  the  carpenter  held  an  important  place 
and  he  was,  in  fact,  the  architect,  with  thu 
advantage  over  modern  ones,  that  he  himself  pu i 
his  ideas  into  execution,  so  that  you  have  tb* 
actual  impress  of  the  man’s  thoughts  shining 
out  through  his  works  to  all  ages,  speaking  m 
a way  that  no  other  form  could  tell ; for  wn< 
can  give  such  loving  care  to  a mould  or  fraimnj 
as  he  whose  mind  first  thought  it  out  ? It  1 
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i like  the  difference  between  a picture  by  a great 
artist  and  a mere  copy  of  the  same,  for  the 
I latter,  however  clever,  can  never  give  it  that 
' nameless  something  which  stamped  it  with  the 
| (impress  of  a master-mind.  After  the  final 
•decay  of  architecture  in  its  Southern  birth- 
place, a new  creation  arose  in  its  Northern 
borders,  and  it  was  to  the  new  creation 
1 wo  owed  the  roofs  of  modern  Europe. 

I During  this  period  the  art  of  carpentry  ad- 
vanced by  leaps  and  bounds  till  we  stood  gazing 
with  wonder  on  the  marvellous  beauties  of 
loonstruction  left  us  in  many  a wide-spanned 
roof  of  church  and  hall.  These  were  no  formal 
copies  of  the  work  of  preceding  ages,  but  the 
|pure  outcome  of  earnest  thought  brought  to 
■bear  on  its  new  conditions.  What  the  debt  of 
igratitude  is  that  we  owe  to  these  earnest 
.workers  and  thinkers  of  the  past  (synonymous 
terms  these  in  many  cases),  we  cannot  tell  until 
we  have  searched  through  the  various  musty 
documents  of  the  past  treasured  up  as  heirlooms 
lin  many  a lonely  monastery,  showing  the  loving 
ilabours  that  were  expended  on  these  works  by 
phose  long-forgotten  monks.  During  the  Nor- 
inan  period  the  roof,  though  plain,  was  often 
ppen  to  the  actual  frame  timbers.  It  was 
;ivident,  from  the  weather-mouldings,  which 
frequently  remained  to  this  day  on  Norman 
lowers,  that  the  outer  roofs  of  this  style  were 
rften  of  a high  pitch,  but  sometimes  they 
vere  very  low.  They  appeared  to  have  had 
generally,  if  not  always,  the  beams  placed 
W near  tog0tlier,  on  the  under-side  of 
jmich  a flat  boarded  ceiling  was  perhaps 
bade.  It  might  be  doubted  whether  any 
jxample  of  this  period  now  remained,  though 
.re  had  sufficient  evidence  to  show  what  they 
vere  in  several  instances.  Portions  of  some 
tery  remarkable  wooden  roofs  of  this  style 
Bmained  at  Oakham  and  at  the  Bishop’s 
j'alace,  Hereford.  Of  the  Early  English  style 
1 few  roofa  still  remained  in  country  districts, 
specially  in  Sussex.  They  were  of  steep  pitch, 
nd  either  canted  or  of  a circular  form  like  a 
-arrel  - vault,  and  had  generally  tie-beams. 
Halesowen  Church,  and  one  of  the  aisles  of 
tochester  Cathedral,  had  roofs  with  moulded 
earns  clearly  of  Early  English  character  ; and 
^ Old  Shoreham  was  a tie-beam  with  the 
>oth  ornament  on  the  original  circular  braces, 
roming  to  the  Perpendicular  period,  we  find 
. Westminster  Hall  one  of  the  finest  speci- 
ens  of  a large  span  roof.  The  principals 
ere  here  made  into  a sort  of  trefoil  arch, 
id  the  interstices  of  the  framing  were  filled 
ith  panellings ; there  were  also  arches  from 
|ie  principal  to  another.  Of  the  same  class 
0re  the  roofs  to  Crosby  Hall,  and  Christ 
lurch,  Oxford ; but  this  style  of  roof  was  not 
•mmon  in  churches,  where  the  flat,  or  nearlv 
'it  ceiled,  roof  was  more  usual.  Half-timbered 
rases  were  frequently  erected  in  the  Per- 
mdicular  period,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
srmauy  and  France.  The  houses  of  the  richer 
irghers  were  often  constructed  in  this  manner 
>d  were  enriched  with  ornamental  carving’ 
us  woodwork,  while  not  belonging  to  art  of 
very  high  order,  being  generally  entirely 
ecuted  by  the  carpenter,  was  pervaded,  as  a 
iole,  by  a peculiar  charm.  In  our  own  country 
pecially  in  Warwickshire  and  Cheshire,  nu  me- 
ns picturesque  specimens  could  be  seen,  and  a 
'day  would  be  well  and  pleasantly  spent  in 
idying  the  examples  remaining  in  Warwick 
iventry,  or  Chester,  and  Lancashire.  Inmost 
ses,  if  the  works  were  minutely  examined, 
ey  would  be  found  to  bear  the  impress  of 
reful  artistic  work,  rightly  applied,  although 
many  instances  these  were  purely  the  out- 
me  of  the  individual  workman’s  ideas.  How- 
er  much  work  had  been  lavished  on  a build- 
J,  seldom  was  the  same  moulding,  stop  or 
lament  employed  throughout,  and  this  consti- 
,ed  the  real  charm  of  the  treatment.  In 
lerto  show  the  advantage  of  living  among 
d studying  these  works,  I call  attention  to 

0 moulded  ends  to  beams,  both  the  outcome 
tne  workman,  independent  of  architectural 
atrol  both  taken  from  buildings  erected  in 
irwickshire.  The  one,  which  is  refined  in  its 
tails,  was  taken  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
astic  old  work ; the  other,  debased  and  clumsv 
eharacter,  was  surrounded  by  stucco  and  sham 
''  Much  in  the  same  way  architecture  always 
ected  carpentry,  and  I consider  that  it  is  onlv 

Aw!?8  WorkinS  UP  to  a high  standard  of 
’ at  the  workman  could  improve  himself, 
discussing  these  wooden  house-fronts,  roofs, 

1 other  huge  pieces  of  mechanism,  which  de- 
opedin  boldness  and  variety,  it  should  not  be  ' 


j overlooked  that  the  abundance  of  oak  timber  in 
the  North  of  Europe  both  suggested  much  of 
this  art,  and  admitted  of  bold  features  of  con- 
struction from  the  size  of  the  logs  and  the 
tenacity  of  the  material.  Timber  was  in  the 
fifteenth  century  to  be  had  at  low  prices  and 
in  any  quantity,  whole  cities  being  mainly 
constructed  of  timber.  The  houses  were  framed 
together  with  posts  about  1 ft.  4 in.  square  in 
section,  arching  outwards  and  meeting  the 
projecting  floor  timbers,  and  so  with  the  upper 
stories.  In  the  Bows  of  Chester  an  open  gallery 
or  passage  was  left  in  the  first  floor  within  the 
timbers  of  the  house  - fronts.  Projecting 
oriels  often  jutted  out  from  these  over- 
hanging stories,  and  the  spaces  between 
these  framing-pieces  were  filled  in  with  laths 
and  mortar,  or  in  later  years  with  glass. 
In  London,  Rouen,  Blois,  and  Coventry  the 
angle-posts  were  occupied  by  niches  having 
statuettes  in  them,  or  fifteenth-century  window 
tracery  was  sunk  in  the  surfaces.  Most  of  the 
ornamental  work  to  the  early  half-timbered 
houses  was,  however,  confined  to  the  ends  of 
joists,  beams,  and  posts,  and  it  was  not  till  a 
later  date, — about  the  sixteenth  century, — that 
the  panel  spaces  were  filled  in  with  ornament 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  construction, 
and  in  some  cases  not  improving  the  beauty 
of  the  work.  Architecture,  having  now 
reached  its  zenith,  seems  to  have  entered  into  a 
period  of  torpor,  when  everything  that  was  good 
seems  to  have  slept,  even  if  it  had  not  entered 
upon  a downward  course,  which  once  entered 
upon  is  so  difficult  to  stop.  “ Facilis  descensus 
averni  ” is  a well-worn  quotation,  but  still, 
nevertheless,  very  true.  From  this  fatal  decay 
of  power  it  had  at  last  awoke,  and  if  not  able 
in  its  new  development  to  produce  anything  new 
or  original,  it  had,  at  least,  the  merit  of  seeing 
and  utilising  all  that  was  worth  preserving  in 
the  past,  and  its  very  eclecticism  has  c 
beauty  of  its  own,  the  outcome  of  which  per- 
chance may  be  a new  style  and  a new  power. 

I will,  in  the  next  place,  consider  carpenters’ 
work  in  furniture,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
with  a view  of  inquiring  if  even  in  this  branch 
of  work  the  carpenter  had  not  had  some  share 
in  aiding  the  cause  of  architecture.  In  the 
British  Museum  are  preserved  some  Egyptian 
chairs  which,  from  the  simplicity  of  their  con- 
struction, are  well  worthy  of  a visit,  putting 
aside  their  wonderful  preservation  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries.  Another  old  piece  of  furni- 
ture is  St.  Peter’s  Chair,  at  Rome,  and  this 
old  piece  of  work,  though  at  times  repaired, 
still  retained  much  of  its  ancient  character. 
During  the  sixteenth  century  especially,  furni- 
ture possessed  an  architectural  character  in  its 
outlines.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  chests, 
screens,  stall-fronts,  doors,  and  panelling  fol- 
lowed or  fell  in  with  the  prevailing  arrange- 
ments of  architectural  design  in  stone-work, 
such  as  window  tracery  or  wall  tracery.  But  in 
the  sixteenth  century  furniture  of  architectural 
character,  not  proper  to  woodwork  for  any  con- 
structive reason,  was  imparted  to  cabinets, 
chests,  &c. ; but  I will  not  dwell  on  this,  as  you 
have  recently  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the 
charming  drawings  at  the  lecture  given  here  by 
Mr.  Statham.  They  were  artificially  provided 
with  parts  that  imitated  the  lines,  brackets,  and 
all  the  details  of  Classic  entablatures  when 
these  had  constructive  reasons,  but  which, 
reduced  to  the  proportions  of  furniture,  had 
not  the  same  property.  These  sub-divisions 
brought  into  use  the  art  of  “joinery.”  As  the 
vigour  of  the  great  sixteenth-century  move- 
ment died  out,  the  mania  for  making  furniture 
in  the  form  of  architectural  models  died  out  also, 
nor  did  it  again  become  the  fashion  until  quite 
modern  times,  under  the  Gothic  and  other 
revivals,  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  The  architec- 
tural idea  was  in  itself  full  of  grandeur,  and 
productive  of  very  beautiful  examples  in  the 
sarcophagus-shaped  chests  or  cabinets,  but 
the  facades  of  temples,  the  vaults,  columns, 
and  triumphant  arches  of  Rome  would  not 
bear  reduction  to  such  small  proportions. 
With  the  introduction  of  marquetry  into 
more  general  use,  there  was  apparent  not 
only  a new  or  renewed  method  of  decoration, 
but  a changed  ideal  of  construction.  Pieces 
of  furniture  were  no  longer  subdivided  by 
architectural  mouldings  and  columns  ; all 
such  meant  extra  work  added  to  the  sides  and 
fronts.  I ask  why  modern  carpenters  have 
not  taken  in  hand  some  of  the  work  required 
in  designing  and  executing  furniture.  At  no 
period  had  there  been  such  a demand  for  good, 


sound,  solid,  and  substantial  work  in  this  direc- 
tion, work,  in  fact,  well  within  the  carpenter’s 
domain,  and  a large  field  was  open  to  the  craft 
in  the  future.  Why  should  not  the  hall  furni- 
ture of  a modern  house  fall  entirely  to  the 
share  of  the  carpenter  ? I exhibit  some  hall 
furniture  designed  for  my  own  residence,  and 
which  I had  executed  solely  by  carpenters  some 
seventeen  years  ago.  They  had  thus  seen  in  their 
survey  of  art,  as  far  as  traced,  a continual 
progress  of  human  ideas  and  conceptions, 
beginning  with  evolution,  followed  by  imagina- 
tion, and  completed  by  adaptation.  When  we 
look  from  our  present  standpoint  of  critical 
examination  as  to  the  real  manner  and  use  of 
the  various  means  of  construction,  it  must  be 
counted  an  anachronism  that  our  predecessors 
of  the  last  century,  incapable  of  comprehend- 
ing the  true  spirit  of  preceding  ages  and  the 
principles  on  which  their  work  was  based, 
should  have  been  so  fond  of  reproducing  archaic 
forms  of  construction,  false  alike  in  art  and 
principle,  and  unsuited  to  a material  in  which 
they  wrought.  The  error  into  which  they  fell 
was  that  they  attempted  only  to  reproduce  the 
forms  of  older  work  without  regard  to  its  spirit. 
What  wo  wanted  was  the  love  of  truth  that 
animated  the  workers  in  olden  times,  and  when 
we  had  mastered  the  first  principles  of  such 
a revival  we  should  be  on  the  high  road  to 
success.  The  designer  should  so  use  every 
material  dealt  with  as  to  bring  out  its  dis- 
tinctive properties.  One  great  and  too  common 
error  was  that  of  not  letting  well  alone.  How 
often  did  we  find  a well-moulded  beam  spoiled 
by  the  addition  of  meretricious  ornament,  having 
nothing  in  common  with  the  member  itself,  and 
injuring  by  its  presence  what  it  was  intended 
to  enhance.  As  a result  of  the  spread  of 
technical  schools,  art  is,  I am  pleased  to  notice, 
making  its  influence  felt  in  our  workshops,  and 
I am  hopeful  that  in  the  not  far  distant  future 
our  workmen  would  take  their  right  place  iu  the 
hierarchy  of  art,  and  a better  understood  con- 
nexion between  the  arts  of  construction  and 
design  would  assuredly  be  the  outcome.  More 
than  anybody,  the  carpenter  had  greater  oppor- 
tunities in  the  present  day  of  improving  his 
knowledge.  Nearly  every  modern  roof  pro- 
claimed the  fact  from  the  housetops.  The  roofs 
of  our  Georgian  forefathers  were  perhaps 
nearly  without  exception  the  most  unobtrusive 
frauds  of  a sham  age.  Concealed  between  lofty 
parapets  from  without,  and  by  lath  and  plaster 
from  within,  sham  construction  and  scamped 
work  went  on  hand  in  hand  unchecked ; but  a 
change  for  the  better  had  now  opened,  and  in- 
stead of  seeking  to  hide  his  work,  each  archi- 
tect vied  with  another  to  show  more  and  more 
both  of  the  roof  and  its  construction.  No  one 
could  deny  that  the  change  was  for  the  better. 
The  man  of  all  others  to  whom  our  thanks  were 
due  for  this  alteration  in  public  taste  was  the 
late  Mr.  Pugin.  He  it  was  who  first  played 
havoc  with  the  old  tie-beam  school  of  construc- 
tion, without  which  the  whole  superstructure 
of  collars  and  braces  would  have  fallen  to  the 
ground.  In  our  enthusiastic  effort  after  the 
ideal  we  were  sometimes  apt  to  adopt  archaic 
forms,  which  in  our  sober  moments  we  were 
sorry  for.  I refer  more  particularly  to  the  de- 
based form  of  French  and  Flemish  roofs  just  at 
present  in  vogue  of  the  bedpost  order,  wherein  the 
canons  of  the  constructive  position  of  materials 
are  sometimes  set  at  nought.  The  old  carpenters 
evolved  from  their  experience  the  constructive 
excellence  that  we  found  in  most  of  their  work. 

We  must  not,  in  our  efforts  to  be  eclectic,  sin 
on  the  other  side,  and  lose  all  trace  of  real 
worth.  One  point  that  was  sometimes  over- 
looked in  adopting  old  examples  by  rule  of 
thumb  without  taking  into  account  the  a^e  in 
which  they  were  executed  is,  that  the  extra 
strength  of  timbers  in  old  roofs  has  been  in 
many  cases  the  main  cause  of  their  stability. 
Parts  evidently  designed  under  the  direct  laws 
of  stress,  intended  originally  to  act  as  a strut, 
had,  under  changed  conditions,  come  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a tie,  and  if,  on  examination,  the 
pins  had  given  way,  we  might  be  certain  that 
some  power  other  than  originally  intended  had 
been  exerted,  as  pins  could  never  have  been  pro- 
perly utilised  where  tension  of  the  part  had  been 
pre-supposed.  The  peculiarity  of  the  present  posi- 
tion of  architecture  was  the  reversal  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  progressed.  In  the  past 
the  secular  element  was  subordinated  to  the 
religious  conception;  now  the  utilitarian  pre- 
ceded all  others,  and  it  was  the  multiplicity  of 
the  requirements  of  our  latter-day  architecture 
| that  made  the  fulfilment  so  difficult  a task.  To 
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the  young  man  starting  in  life  my  advice  is, 
study  anywhere  and  everywhere,  but  learn  to 
sift  the  tares  from  the  wheat,  striving  to  remem- 
ber that  old  work  was  not  necessarily  good  be- 
cause it  was  old.  If  the  young  student  could  sink 
self  and  learn  to  follow  the  spirit  that  animated 
the  constructors  of  the  thirteenth  century, — the 
period  when  construction  had  attained  its  full 
development,  — without  copying  all  its  forms 
and  conditions,  he  would  eventually  retain  some- 
thing worth  knowing.  The  unfortunate  part  of 
it  was  that  the  workman,  like  too  many  members 
of  the  architectural  profession,  only  made  bad 
copies  of  the  old  forms,  taking  little  heed  of  the 
different  conditions  and  requirements  of  the 
work.  I would  remind  my  hearers  of  Mr.  G. 
E.  Street’s  last  address  at  the  Institute  of 
Architects,  in  which  solid  construction  was  in- 
sisted upon,  and  from  a recent  Royal  Academy 
lecture  by  Mr.  Aitchison  pointing  out  that, — 

“ tVe  modern  architects  are  too  much  divorced  from  our 
materials,  so  that  our  mouldings  are  too  apt  to  represent 
artistic  rather  than  real  needs.  The  early  Mediaeval 
architects  were  mostly  mapons.even  so  late  as  the  building 
of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice.  The  architect,  Bon,  was 
called  a stone-cutter  ( taglia  pietra).  Carpentry,  too,  is 
extinct  in  England,  and  so  are  carpenters  : excepting  the 
hedge-carpenter,  we  have  none,— they  are  all  joiners, — 
and  their  maxim  is  never  to  work  timber,  but  to  case  it. 
The  Saracen  architects  d-d  the  same.  Their  beams  are 
often  round  balks,  with  the  square  ends,  and  fretwork  in 
thin  casing.  In  consequence  of  this  the  architect  loses 
all  sense  of  constructive  propriety  in  his  mouldings, — 
their  only  propriety  is  {esthetic.” 

I think  that  jerry  building  will  soon  have 
had  its  day ; the  work  of  the  future  will 
be  solid,  substantial  work  ; that  solid  woods 
will  be  used,  and  veneer  discarded.  I find 
houses  built  from  my  designs  and  in  a 
6olid  manner  by  so-called  speculative  builders 
let  and  sell  far  more  quickly,  though  a 
larger  price  is  asked  for  them  than  for  the 
usual  flimsy  class  of  house,  whereas  these 
stronger,  more  solid,  and  more  expensive  houses 
would  not  have  let  or  sold  a few  years  ago.  In 
my  judgment,  therefore,  the  time  has  arrived 
when  to  build  solidly  and  well  will  pay  best  even 
the  speculative  builder,  and  this  will  make  the 
carpenter  more  than  ever  in  request  if  he  will 
give  his  attention  to  technical  knowledge.  The 
scope  of  his  trade  will  be  increased,  for  the 
demand  for  solid  and  substantial  houses  will 
influence  the  furniture  therein,  and  the  car- 
penter and  joiner  may  certainly  make  the  hall 
and  dining-room  furniture,  the  panelling  of 
ceiling,  in  conjunction  with  enamelled  iron,  the 
dadoing  of  halls  and  rooms,  the  solid  parquetry 
of  floors.  The  great  thing  that  the  carpenter 
must  remember  is  that  he  must  cultivate  taste, 
for  this  now  pays,  and  its  cultivation  is  one  of 
the  weapons  we  have  against  foreign  competi- 
tion. In  dealing  with  this  subject  I have  almost 
refrained  from  speaking  of  the  carpenter  him- 
self, yet  permit  me  before  concluding  to  say  one 
word.  I have  often  thought  it  should  elevate 
the  thoughts  of  the  carpenter  when  he  reflects 
who  it  was  who  condescended  to  work  at  his 
trade, — that  it  should  be  his  aim  not  to  have 
one  article  of  furniture  in  his  cottage,  house,  or 
room  that  is  not  made  by  himself  (excepting, 
perhaps,  the  bedstead).  Everything  the  car- 
penter does  should  bear  impress  of  his  trade  ; all 
being  solid,  simple,  yet  tasteful.  Where  he  can, 
he  should  build  his  cottage  with  some  portion 
of  half-timbered  work,  with  barge-boards,  &c.,  if 
not  prevented  by  local  regulations ; he  should  be 
content  with  bare  walls  at  first,  and  gradually 
panel  and  fit  up  each  room.  Nothing  would 
more  help  to  elevate  his  own  taste  and  the  taste 
of  his  neighbours,  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  he  would  be  educating  himself  as  an 
art  workman,  and  thus  the  carpenter  would  be 
helping  to  influence  the  architecture  of  the 
future. 


New  Tramway  Depots  in  South  London. 

The  London  Tramways  Company,  which  have 
recently  erected  large  new  offices  and"  other 
buildings  in  Camberwell  New-road  for  the  engi- 
neering and  general  staff,  and  also  a new  depbt 
in  Rye-lane,  Peckham,  several  acres  in  extent, 
have  just  purchased  a site  in  High-street,  Clap- 
ham,  near  the  company’s  present  terminus,  on 
which  they  are  about  to  erect  ranges  of  stabling, 
carriage  sheds,  offices,  and  other  buildings.  The 
Bite  is  between  three  a_d  four  acres  in  extent, 
and  during  the  present  week  the  materials  of 
the  mansion  and  outbuildings  upon  it  have  been 
sold.  Stabling  will  be  provided  for  400  horses, 
whilst  the  sheds  will  afford  standing-room  for 
forty  of  the  company’s  cars.  The  several  build- 
ings have  been  designed  by  Mr.  Willing,  the 
company’s  architect,  and  will  be  carried  out  by 
their  own  workmen. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  CATHEDRAL 
CITY  OF  ST.  ANDREWS.* 

The  ancient  city  of  St.  Andrews  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  a bay  of  the  same  name  on 
the  east  coast  of  Fife.  As  the  crow  flies,  it  is 
about  thirty-five  miles  to  the  N.N.E.  of  Edin- 
burgh. A single  line  of  rails  connects  it  with 
the  North  British  Railway  system  at  Leuchars 
Junction,  just  six  miles  south  of  the  ill-fated 
Tay  Bridge. 

St.  Andrews  is  fast  becoming  a fashionable 
watering-place,  and  on  this  account  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  its  ancient  buildings  is  to  be 
expected. 

In  name  alone  is  St.  Andrews  a city ; in 
point  of  size  it  is  very  insignificant,  its  import- 
ance being  chiefly  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
university.  Independently  of  the  monastic 
foundations,  the  city  is  very  ancient,  having 
been  erected  into  a free  and  royal  burgh  by 
David,  first  king  of  Scotland,  in  1153.  ItB 
leading  features  are  three  wide  streets,  North- 
street,  Market- street,  and  South-street,  all 


overlooks  the  harbour;  the  second  is  in  the  south 
side,  but  is  not  used  ; the  third  abuts  on  South-t 
street ; and  the  fourth  is  on  the  north  side  oi 
the  cathedral.  The  one  abutting  on  South-t 
street  is  the  most  important,  and  was  vaulted 
over;  it  is  called  the  Pends.  Why  it  is  s< 
called,  or  whence  the  word  is  derived,  I have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain. 

In  the  early  days  of  Christianity  there  wan 
a religious  order  in  Scotland  called  the  Culdeeii 
(the  word  is  derived  from  Gille-de,  the  Gaelic 
for  God’s  servants),  a branch  of  which  existed 
at  St.  Andrews  two  or  three  hundred  yearn 
before  it  became  an  episcopal  see.  Foundations 
of  an  ancient  church  have  been  discovered  on 
the  hill  overlooking  the  harbour,  and  there  car 
be  little  doubt  that  this  was  the  ancient  Culdear 
church.  When  the  Priory  was  founded,  abooij 
the  year  1130,  the  Culdees  were  excludes 
because  they  were  a secular  clergy, — married! 
and  possessed  of  property.  It  is  supposed  tha 
they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Pope,  an; 
were  gradually  deprived  of  their  rights,  unt: 
they  either  migrated  or  died  out. 


East  End  of  Cathedral,  St.  Andreas. 


converging  towards  the  east,  where  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  cathedral.  This  arrangement 
is  in  itself  almost  sufficient  to  convey  the 
impression  that  the  religious  institutions  were 
always  of  the  first  importance,  and,  in  point  of 
fact,  they  were  so,  until  John  Knox  came  and 
altered  the  state  of  affairs.  St.  Andrews  nev^r 
was  a walled  city,  although  there  were  gates  at 
the  ends  of  the  three  main  streets ; the  one  at 
the  end  of  South-street,  called  the  Argyle  Gate, 
or  West  Port,  still  remains. 

The  Priory  was  enclosed  with  a wall  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Prior  Hepburn,  in  1516, 
part  of  which  is  still  standing.  It  was  about 
20  ft.  high,  and  had  large  towers  at  intervals, 
some  of  them  were  square,  others  round  or 
octagonal,  and  were  ornamented  with  canopied 
and  crocketed  niches. 

The  walls  have  four  large  gateways,  the  first 


* Part  of  a paper  recently  read  be'ore  the  Liverpool 
Architectural  Society  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Preston.  The  illus- 
trations are  reproduced  or  copied  from  Mr.  Preston's 
sketches. 


St.  Andrews  was  created  a bishopric  in  87: 
and  some  few  years  afterwards  most  probab 
the  Church  of  St.  Regulus  was  built,  of  whin 
the  tower  still  remains. 

The  date  of  this  tower  is  a much-disput<] 
point,  but,  judging  from  its  architecture,  i 
could  hardly  have  been  built  before  the  ten 
century,  if  it  were  not  even  later  than  th£ 
The  nave  is  clearly  of  a later  date,  abo; 
1080.* 

The  tower,  which  might  be  considered  i 
specimen  of  Byzantine  architecture  (and  i 
certainly  reminds  one  of  some  of  the  Italu 
campaniles),  is  108ft.  high  and  24  ft.  square 
the  base.  It  is  built  of  ashlar  from  top  t 
bottom,  and  the  stone,  which  is  entirely  of, 
different  description  from  any  in  the  oth 
buildings,  must  have  been  brought  fromt 
distance.  It  is  in  a capital  state  of  preservs 
tion,  and,  beyond  having  been  repointed  at  t i 


• It  ia  now  roofless,  but  the  grooves  in  the  tower  sh-- 
clearly  that  there  have  been  three  roofs  up  on  it  at  dinerc 
periods. 
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iend  of  the  last  century  and  a new  staircase 
built  inside  it,  stands  as  perfect  as  it  did  800 
■I  years  ago ; and  this  is  still  more  surprising  when 
:we  consider  its  exposed  situation,  viz.,  at  the 
<itop  of  a cliff  overlooking  the  sea. 

^ nothing  is  St.  Andrews  more  dis- 

(jtinguished  than  by  its  long  line  of  bishops 
iiand  archbishops,  extending  from  the  year  870 
to  the  year  1688,  a period  of  818  years. 
1 After  that  time  Presbyterianism  succeeded 


wall  of  the  south  transept  and  the  south  aisle 
wall  are  also  still  standing. 

The  foundations  of  the  entire  building  have 
been  laid  bare  so  that  the  plan  can  be  easily 
traced.  It  was  a cruciform  building,  the  plan 
resembling  a Latin  cross  almost  exactly.  It 
consisting  of  nave  and  aisles,  choir  and  aisles,  j 
north  and  south  transepts,  north  porch,  and  I 
central  tower.  At  the  east  end  there  was  also 
a Lady-chapel.  Of  our  own  cathedrals  it  most  | 


guest-house,  and  offices;  in  addition  to  these 
buildings,  extending  southwards  towards  the 
harbour,  there  were  corn-mills,  granaries,  barns, 
and  stables. 

' All  these  buildings  have  entirely  disappeared, 
j for,  after  the  Dissolution,  they  were  left  roof- 
less and  tenantless,  and  formed  a convenient 
stone  quarry  for  the  townspeople  ; and  fully  one 
half  of  the  older  houses  in  St.  Andrews  have  been 
built  with  the  stones  taken  from  these  buildings. 


Episcopacy,  because  the  Scottish  bishops 
lould  not  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacv  to 
William  HI. 

The  cathedral  was  founded  by  Bishop  Arnold 
bout  the  year  1160,  and  was  finished  by  Bishop 
jamberton  in  1328 ; its  erection  thus  occupied 
68  years.  As  was  the  case  with  many  other 
j.hurches,  they  began  at  the  east  end  and  worked 
Westwards,  and  the  gradual  change  from  Nor- 
aan  to  Transitional,  from  Transitional  to  Early 


nearly  resembles  Peterborough,  and  in  point  of 
size  it  is  not  much  different.  The  total  length 
inside  the  walls  is  370  ft. ; width  across  tran- 
septs, 180  ft.;  across  nave  and  aisles,  65  ft. 
It  was  the  largest  cathedral  in  Scotland,  and 
is  described  by  Fordun,  an  ancient  writer,  in 
these  words  To  have  been  built  of  hewn 
stone,  the  pillars  and  their  cornices,  with  the 
doors  and  windows,  to  have  been  neatly  carved 
and  embossed  in  the  light  Gothic  manner.” 


Plan  of  part  of  St.  Andrews. 


aglish,  from  Early  English  to  Early  Deco- 
ted,  can  be  clearly  traced  even  from  the 
mparatively  small  portion  which  remains. 
The  east  wall  and  gable  flanked  by  a pinnacle 
each  side  is  of  very  massive  character,  and 
is  probably  due  to  this  that  it  has  escaped  the 
ry  of  the  fanatics  under  John  Knox.  The 
Sot  front  being  less  massive  has  not  been  so 
rtunate,  but  sufficient  remains  for  us  to  judge 
what  the  whole  must  have  been.  The  west 


About  the  year  1420  the  upper  triplet  in  the 
east  gable  was  replaced  by  a large  three-light 
window,  but  the  west  windows  seem  to  be  of 
the  same  date  as  the  surrounding  work.  It  is 
recorded  that  the  cathedral  had  carved  stalls, 
stained-glass  windows,  and  a tiled  pavement. 
There  was  a cloister  on  the  south  side 
separating  it  from  the  monastery,  which 
belonged  to  the  order  of  St.  Augustine. 
There  were  the  usual  dining-hall,  dormitory, 


It  is  generally  supposed  that  although  the 
destruction  of  the  monastery  was  gradual,  that 
of  the  cathedral  was  completed  within  a few 
days  of  Knox’s  sermon  in  the  town  church, 
wherein  he  incited  the  people  to  this  work  of 
wanton  destruction.  He  was  so  successful  that 
in  St.  Andrews  alone,  besides  the  cathedral  and 
monastery  before  mentioned,  they  demolished 
two  churches,  the  monasteries  of  the  black  and 
grey  friars,  and  three  colleges. 

The  grey  friars’  monastery  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared ; but  there  is  a small  ruin,  said  to  be- 
part  of  the  chapter-house  belonging  to  the  grey 
friars’  monastery,  still  standing  in  front  of  the- 
Madras  College  in  South-street. 

Not  satisfied  with  their  work  of  demolition  at 
St.  Andrews,  the  Reformers  actually  passed  an 
Act  in  the  following  year  for  the  destruction  of 
all  the  remaining  abbeys  and  churches. 

It  is  difficult  in  Scotland  to  ascertain  the 
dedications  of  the  various  churches  one  sees ; 
that  of  the  cathedral  at  St.  Andrews  I did  not 
succeed  in  obtaining.  The  churches  are  never 
spoken  of  by  their  dedications,  but  are  alluded 
to  as  the  Parish  Church,  the  College  Church,  the 
Town  Church,  and  so  on. 

The  Town  Church  of  St.  Andrews,  or  Trinity, 
is  on  the  north  side  of  South-street,  about  half- 
way between  the  Pends  and  the  Argyle  Gate. 

It  was  founded  by  Bishop  Turgot  in  1112;  it 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Reformers,  and  was 
rebuilt  in  1797,  and,  therefore,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  tower  and  Bpire,  which  escaped  it, 
calls  for  no  further  remark.  This  is,  fortunately, 
still  untouched,  very  simple  in  character,  but 
unusually  effective,  owing  in  a great  measure, 
no  doubt,  to  the  quaint  little  square  stair- 
turret  at  the  corner. 

The  Parish  Church  of  St.  Leonard  served  as 
a chapel  to  a college  of  the  same  name ; a portion 
of  this  college  was  originally  a hospital  or  house 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  pilgrims  who  at 
that  time  visited  St.  Andrews  in  such  large 
numbers;  but  in  the  year  1512  Prior  John 
Hepburn  appropriated  the  funds  belonging  to 
the  hospital  for  the  building  and  endowing  of  the 
College  of  St.  Leonard. 

The  College  Buildings  have  vanished  entirely,  • 
but  the  nave  of  the  chapel  is  still  in  existence, 
though  so  much  mutilated  as  to  be  of  little 
interest  except  historically. 
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St.  Mary’s  College,  also  in  South-street,  has 
been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  and  therefore 
requires  no  further  comment. 

The  Madras  College,  which  is  really  a large 
publio  school,  and  also  in  South-Btreet,  is  com- 
paratively of  recent  foundation,  having  been 
endowed  in  1832. 

St.  Salvator’s  College,  in  North-street,  founded 
by  Bishop  Kennedy,  in  1456,  is  now  known  as 
the  United  College,  because  it  was  united  to 
St.  Leonard’s,  of  which  I have  already  spoken, 
in  1747,  but  the  chief  part  of  the  revenues 
belong  to  St.  Leonard’s. 

The  buildings  of  the  United  College  are  dis- 
posed on  three  sides  of  a large  quadrangle,  the 
chapel,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  the  College 
Church,  occupying  the  south  or  street  front. 
This  has  in  the  main  escaped  destruction  by 
the  Reformers,  but  the  remaining  buildings  have 
either  been  rebuilt  or  so  modified  that  they  are 
of  little  or  no  interest.  The  quadrangle  is 
entered  from  the  street  through  an  archway 
under  the  tower  and  spire,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  160  ft.  The  proportion  between  the 
two  is  rather  unusual,  the  spire  being  so  much 
smaller  than  the  tower. 

Above  the  archway  before  mentioned  is  a 
carved  square  panel,  containing  the  arms  of  the 
college,  and  on  each  side  a canopied  niche, 
which,  it  is  needless  to  add,  have  lost  their 
occupants. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  buttresses,  the 
pinnacles,  and  parapets  are  restorations  not 
altogether  meritorious,  but  the  tracery  of  the 
windows  has  all  the  appearance  of  a careful 
restoration.  Two  curious  angle  niches  may  be 
noticed  to  the  buttresses  of  the  bay  adjoining 
the  apse.  Possibly  if  the  figures  had  not 
vanished  we  might  have  had  some  clue  to  the 
reason  for  thus  placing  them.  There  is  also 
some  corbelling  to  the  tower  at  the  south-east 
corner  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  apparent 
reason.  A quaint  little  turret  at  the  corner  of 
the  building,  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  is  a 
relic  of  the  old  college  buildings,  and  I think 
from  this  alone  we  may  imagine  what  a pictu- 
resque group  they  must  have  formed  before  the 
ruthless  hands  of  John  Knox  and  his  herd  of 
fanatics  were  raised  against  them. 

In  the  spires  to  the  College  Church,  the  Town 
Church  and  its  corner  pinnacle,  and  the  pinnacle 
at  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral,  we  may  notice 
that  the  entasis  in  every  case  is  considerably 
exaggerated,  so  that  the  outline  is  something 
like  a bow,  and  the  effect,  though  unusual,  is 
certainly  good. 

Inside  the  College  Church  the  only  thing 
of  any  interest  to  us  is  a monument  of  the 
founder,  Bishop  Kennedy  ; but  this  is  so 
elaborate,  and  at  the  same  time  so  mutilated, 
that  I did  not  attempt  a sketch  of  it,  and, 
unfortunately,  it  has  not  been  photographed. 
It  suffered  irreparable  injury  when,  some  100 
years  ago,  the  wiseacres  who  had  care  of  the 
College  thought  that,  because  there  were  no 
visible  supports  to  the  roof  (possibly  it  was 
a double  roof  with  a flat  panelled  ceiling 
below),  therefore  it  must  be  dangerous.  Very 
likely  their  ideas  went  no  further  than  an 
ordinary  king-post  roof,  so  they  set  to  work 
to  pull  it  down  ; but  they  found  that  it  was 
so  firmly  framed  together  that  they  could  not 
take  it  to  pieces,  and  were  forced  to  detach 
it  from  the  walls  and  let  it  fall  en  masse. 
The  effect  upon  the  monuments  and  other 
valuable  furniture  below  can  be  more  easily 
imagined  than  described. 

The  CaBtle  is  placed  in  a most  commanding 
position  at  the  top  of  a cliff  80  ft.  high,  the 
sides  of  which  rise  nearly  perpendicularly 
from  the  water’s  edge.  Its  site  has  been  well 
selected,  for  it  has  the  sea  on  two  sides  of  it ; 
the  other  two  are  protected  by  a wide  moat. 
It  was  entered  by  a drawbridge  on  the  south 
side,  through  a lofty  archway  leading  into  a 
central  courtyard.  The  keep* was  at  the  N.W. 
corner.  It  would  be  difficult  now  to  imagine 
what  it  was  like  originally,  as  it  has  been  rebuilt 
three  times.  It  was  founded  by  Bishop  Rodger 
in  the  year  1200,  and  served  as  a palace,  State 
prison,  and  fortress.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  several  times,  and  was  once  entirely 
demolished  to  prevent  it  being  reoccupied. 
It  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  cele- 
brated Cardinal  Beaton,  the  proudest  and  most 
ambitious  prelate  that  Scotland  ever  possessed. 
His  murderers  held  the  castle  for  about  a year. 
They  were  besieged  for  three  months  by  both 
Scotch  and  French  troops,  and  the  French  king 
sent  a fleet  of  twenty-one  galleys  to  assist. 
Cannon  were  mounted  on  the  abbey  wall,  the 


Portion  of  West  Front  of  Cathedral , St.  Andrews. 


towers  of  St.  Regulus,  and  the  College  Church. 
The  besieged  eventually  yielded  to  the  French 
king,  and  the  castle  was  demolished  for  the 
third  time.  This  happened  in  1547.  What 
now  remains  of  the  castle  was  erected  by 
Bishop  Hamilton,  Cardinal  Beaton’s  successor, 
whose  arms  and  initials  are  under  one  of  the 
south  windows,  and  his  device  a seven-rayed 
star,  above  the  entrance  archway. 

In  the  keep  at  the  north-west  corner  is  a 
bottle-shaped  dungeon,  entirely  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock ; it  is  18  ft.  deep,  16  ft.  diameter  at 
the  bottom,  and  about  4 ft.  at  the  top.  The 
wretched  occupants  were  raised  and  lowered 
by  means  of  a windlass.  A more  horrible  spot 
could  scarcely  be  imagined,  or  a more  perfectly 
secure  place  devised  for  keeping  a prisoner. 
There  is  a well  in  the  centre  of  the  courtyard, 
50  ft.  deep,  containing  14  ft.  of  good  fresh 
water.  When  we  consider  that  it  is  within 
a few  yards  of  the  sea,  it  is  Burprising  that 
the  water  is  not  salt. 

In  1879,  when  the  foundations  of  a new  house, 
opposite  the  castle,  were  being  laid,  the  work- 
men came  upon  a subterranean  passage,  which, 
on  being  explored,  was  found  to  lead  to  the 
castle  in  one  direction  and  to  the  cathedral  in 
the  other.  It  is  supposed  that,  at  the  time  when 
St.  Andrews  was  constantly  occupied  by  the 


English,  and  the  castle  therefore  continually  ill 
a state  of  siege,  the  occupiers  would,  on  findin 
that  they  could  no  longer  hold  it,  retreat  to  tb 
safety  of  the  cathedral  precincts  by  means  ft 
this  passage. 

St.  Thomas,  Charterhouse,  School  <1 
Art. — The  Lord  Mayor  was  present  on  Saturda 
last  at  the  annual  distribution  of  prizes  in  coi 
nexion  with  the  St.  Thomas  Charterhouse  Scbo< 
of  Art  in  Goswell-road.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Diggli 
Chairman  of  the  School  Board  for  London,  pn, 
sided.  Mr.  Francis  Black,  the  head-master,  rea, 
the  annual  report,  in  which  it  was  stated  tbi 
240  students  attended  during  the  year,  executim 
3,894  works,  which  were  forwarded  to  the  Scienc 
and  Art  Department  for  inspection.  He  pointe 
out  that  this  school  of  art  is  in  need  of  loci 
scholarships  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  othfi 
metropolitan  schools  of  art,  making  it  possibt 
for  energetic,  able,  and  industrious  students  i 
lay  a thorough  foundation  in  practical  art  befoL 
passing  to  the  head  central  schools  at  Sout: 
Kensington,  or  to  continental  schools,  for  Higti&l 
perfection  in  knowledge  and  technical  skill.  Tb 
national  scholarship,  value  150L,  the  nations 
bronze  medal,  and  the  national  Queen’s  prize  ftt 
Btained  glass  designs  were  awarded  to  Miss  Gj 
Augusta  Mair. 
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SANITARY  ORGANISATION  AND 
LEGISLATION. 

I THE  METROPOLITAN  SEWAGE  QUESTION. 

' At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Uublic  Sanitary  Inspectors,  held  at  Adam-street, 
jj.delphi,  on  the  3rd  inst.,  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter 
jad  a paper  on  Sanitary  Legislation,  which  was 
Biainly  devoted  to  an  outline  of  a proposed 
national  scheme  of  sanitary  organisation.  Dr. 
Harpenter  claimed  to  have  pointed  out  at 
«irious  congresses,  from  that  of  the  Social 
tjcience  Association  at  Norwich  in  1873  to 
ijiherB  of  more  recent  date,  that  to  force  upon 
ae  public,  before  it  had  been  educated  up  to 
no  required  point,  legislation  on  sanitary 
atters  would  be  to  incur  certain  failure 
trough  the  indifference  on  the  one  hand  of 
agistrates  and  administrative  authorities,  and 
i the  other  the  opposition  of  ratepayers  and 
irsons  interested  in  letting  matters  alone, 
nee  those  views  were  put  forward  a great 
lucational  advance  had  been  made  both  on  the 
nrt  of  the  magistrates  and  the  people,  and  the 
r ud  was  now  better  prepared  for  an  extension 
H sanitary  legislation  and  sanitary  work.  This 
L attributed  mainly  to  the  influence  of  the 
Hess,  daily  and  weekly,  by  which  daylight  had 
fen  let  into  the  subject  all  over  the  country. 

Iacussions  in  Parliament,  to  be  useful,  must 
llow,  not  lead,  the  discussions  among  the  local 
tjthorities,  and  he  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 

1st  results  of  the  works  of  Edwin  Chadwick, 
ibert  Rawlinson,  the  late  Dr.  Parkes,  and  a 
ost  of  others,  that  a body  of  men  had  been  set 
fl,  such  as  composed  that  Association,  possess- 
[ j a knowledge  of  the  real  operations  of  the 
i vs  of  health.  He  had  been  assailed  as  a 
t-aic-monger,  and  had  been  called  many  other 
r rd  names,  for  having  ventured  to  point  out 
tfe  dangers  attending  sanitary  neglect,  but 
[ rer  had  to  step  in  and  carry  off  its  holocaust 
^victims  before  the  measures  he  had  proposed 
■re  agreed  to,  and  before  that  society  of 
ijentific  plumbers  could  be  established  which 
)H  done  and  would  do  more  good  to  society 
in  a dozen  Acts  of  Parliament.  He  was  no 
rvocate  of  centralisation  where  local  action 
i ild  be  completely  relied  upon,  but  he  thought 
8 ought  now  to  organise  a sanitary  army,  with 
>ol  power  and  a real  authority  in  sanitary 
T.tters.  A commander-in-chief  was  required 
do  should  be  in  touch  with  medical  officers  of 
alth  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  with  the 
: 'ik- and -file  of  the  sanitary  army,  and  who 
uld  promote  to  higher  duties  any  unit  of  the 
L-ay  who  had  shown  superior  qualities  in  the 
njformance  of  district  work.  Such  men  there 
re,  as  worthy  to  be  called  out  and  decorated 
the  commander-in-chief  as  any  soldier  who 
ril  earned  the  Victoria  Cross  in  the  Soudanese 
! >ther  campaigns.  Such  a superior  would  be 
ponsible  to  Parliament,  but  he  would  have 
ler  him  generals  of  division,  who  should  not 
affected  by  changes  of  Government,  and  who 
uld  be  responsible  to  him  for  the  health  of 
T counties  and  great  cities  of  the  empire.  The 
leral  of  division  would  be  a district  medical 
3er  of  health  who  had  proved  himself  an 
jient  administrator,  who  should  sit  with  the 
oner  as  medical  assessor  at  all  inquests,  and 
uld  be  an  expert  in  the  performance  of  post- 
rtems,  but  who  should  never  be  permitted  to 
ctise  midwifery.  The  nuisance  inspectors 
1 the  foremen  and  inspectors  of  markets 
aid  form  the  rank  and  file  and  the  corporals 
■ sergeants  of  such  an  army,  working  under 
. necessary  medical  officers,  who  would  repre- 
t the  lieutenants  and  captains.  The  reduc- 
i of  the  zymotic  death-rate,  even  in  the  face 
an  increase  in  the  density  of  population, 
ild  be  such  as  to  ensure  a liberal  and  willing 
r to  both  the  officers  and  privates  of  the  force, 
the  position  of  the  inspector, — held  as  he 
T.  often  was  in  the  grip  of  a cleft-stick, — 
ild  be  greatly  improved.  Fixity  of  tenure, 
n increased  pay  and  chances  of  promotion, 
ild  secure  a superior  class  of  men, 
the  owners  of  defective  houses  or 
mitary  property  would  no  longer  be 
5.  to  shelter  themselves  behind  a do- 
ling inspector.  The  housing  of  the  poor 
ild  he  really  to  the  front,  and  landlords  would 
brought  to  book.  No  cottage  would  long 
iain  without  that  pure  water  supply  which 
are  could  afford.  With  regard  to  the  great 
stion  for  the  cities  of  the  disposal  of  their 
>86,  It  seemed  to  him  that  legislators  were 
ling  a deaf  ear  to  a terrible  certainty.  The 
'cultural  interests  were  being  destroyed, 

’ at  the  same  time,  the  valuable  fertilising 


elements  contained  in  the  refuse  and  sewage 
were  being  irretrievably  thrown  away.  The 
Thames  and  other  rivers  were  being  silted  up 
with  dangerous  mud-banks,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  would  some  day  rise  up  like 
the  toys  known  as  “ Pharaoh’s  Serpents,”  and 
destroy  the  trade  of  our  ports.  It  ought  to 
be  an  offence  against  imperial  authority  to 
destroy  that  material  which  could  and  should 
be  utilised  for  the  production  of  food.  China 
afforded  an  example  of  what  could  be  done  to 
produce  food  for  the  densest  populations  with- 
out having  recourse  to  outside  assistance. 
The  sewage  and  refuse  of  every  hundred 
persons  would  grow  two  bullocks,  and 
produce  milk  enough  for  the  hundred  people  or 
vegetable  food  in  corresponding  quantity.  If 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  persisted  in 
its  ruinous  course  of  putting  into  the  Thames 
what  ought  to  go  to  the  surrounding  fields  and 
pastures  of  London,  and  if  the  evil  were  not 
otherwise  counteracted,  a terrible  retribution 
would  be  brought  about  at  an  early  date.  With 
an  increase  of  population  we  must  have  increase 
of  fertility  or  we  should  cease  to  be  a nation, 
and  if  all  sewage  products  were  to  be  destroyed 
by  fire,  or  sent  into  the  sea,  the  end  sooner  or 
later  must  certainly  be  national  defeat  and 
disaster.  The  lecturer  said,  in  conclusion,  that 
he  would  much  sooner  trust  Bailey  Denton  and 
his  school  to  meet  these  difficulties  than  Sir 
Joseph  Bazalgette  and  his  followers.  Any 
attempt  to  delay  the  return  of  the  sewage  to 
the  soil  was  manifestly  wrong  and  contrary  to 
the  teaching  of  nature. 

An  interesting  discussion  followed,  in  which 
the  Chairman  (Mr.  Jerram),  Dr.  Drysdale,  Mr. 
Bailey  Denton,  jun.,  and  various  members  of 
the  Association  took  part. 

The  Chairman,  in  illustration  of  the  neces- 
sity for  consulting  sanitary  officials  before 
making  laws  and  by-laws,  pointed  out  a defect 
in  the  new  legislation  proposed.  A man  might, 
he  said,  be  compelled  before  building  to  make  a 
street,  but  there  was  nothing  to  compel  him  to 
put  in  a drain.  He  bore  testimony  to  the  sound- 
ness of  the  views  of  Dr.  Carpenter  as  to  the 
utilisation  of  sewage,  and  he  hoped  shortly  to 
be  able  to  point  to  a large  sewage  farm  of 
which  he  had  charge  as  a model  to  London. 

Mr.  Bailey  Denton  said  there  were  twenty 
towns  in  England  in  which  Bewage  had  been 
satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  being  put  upon  the 
land,  and  in  every  case  the  effluent  water  was 
pure  enough  for  cattle  to  drink  and  for  the 
increase  of  fish.  In  the  country  no  difficulty 
was  found,  but  in  London  they  had  not  been 
able  to  induce  the  Board  of  Works  to  look  at 
plans  for  the  utilisation  of  sewage.  Ho  con- 
trasted the  wasteful  scheme  of  Sir  Joseph 
Bazalgette,  favoured  by  the  Board  of  Works, 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  continue  to  get  rid 
of  the  London  sewage  by  discharging  it  into 
the  river,  with  the  scheme  proposed  to  be 
carried  out  on  Canvey  Island  by  his  (Mr. 
Bailey  Denton’s)  father  and  Col.  Jones,  in 
which,  after  saving  the  fertilising  elements 
from  the  sewage  of  London,  and  depositing 
them  to  enrich  the  soil  of  the  island,  they  would 
be  able  to  return  the  effluent  water,  purified,  to 
the  stream.  Canvey  Island  was  an  area  of 
5,000  acres  of  low-lying  land  surrounded  by  a 
wall  8 ft.  high.  By  mixing  the  solid  residuum 
from  the  sewage  with  the  brick-earth  of  the 
island,  they  would  under  the  scheme  provide 
for  the  relief  of  the  metropolis  for  100  years, 
and  land  which  was  now  below  the  level  at  high 
tide  would  be  enhanced  in  value  productively 
and  commercially  by  being  raised  above  high 
tide  with  enriching  solidified  materials.  By 
means  of  the  brown  earth  and  the  shells  and 
sand  washed  up  at  every  tide  the  soil  could  be 
made  as  porous  as  they  liked.  They  could 
treat  sewage  at  Canvey  Island  at  a cost  to  the 
ratepayers  of  l£d.  in  the  pound,  while  the 
scheme  favoured  by  the  Board  of  Works  would 
only  be  half  done  at  a oost  of  2£d.  in  the 
pound. 


Noble’s  Isle  of  Man  Hospital. — The 

following  official  report  was  presented  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  meeting  last  week  : — 
“A  meeting  of  the  new  Hospital  Committee 
was  held  in  the  council-chamber  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  revised  plans  of  the 
new  hospital,  as  submitted  by  the  architects, 
Messrs.  Bleakley  & Cubbon,  of  Birkenhead, 
which  were  unanimously  approved.  Tenders 
will  be  invited  from  contractors  for  the  work 
forthwith.” 


THE  CONGRESS  OF  FRENCH 
ARCHITECTS  FOR  1886. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  the  Con- 
gress for  this  year,  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts  from  the  7th  to  the  12th 
of  June,  inclusive. 

“ PROGRAMME  DES  STANCES  BT  VISITBS. 
lundi , 7 juin. 

a 2 h. — Constitution  du  Bureau  et  ordre  des  travaux  du 
Congres.— Nomination  des  Commissions  sur  les  questions 
suivantes:  Concours  publics,  Honoraires,  Hygiene,  In- 
dustrie du  Batiment,  Propridte  artistique,  Responsabilitti, 
Voirie,  &C.—L ’architecture  au  8alon,  par  M.  C.  Moyaux, 
architecte  du  Gouverncment,  membre  de  la  8ocidt<5  —Yisite 
de  la  Synagogue  do  la  rue  de  la  Yictoire,  M.  Aldrophe, 
architecte,  membre  de  la  Society. 

Mardi,  8 juin. 

a 9 h.— Yisite  des  ateliers’  de  M.  Guilbert  Martin, 
chimiste  mosa'iste,  laurdat  de  la  Socidtd  en  1885,  avenue  de 
Paris,  275,  Saint-Denis.— Yisite  de  l’Abbaye,  de  l’Hotel- 
de-Ville  de  Saint-Denis. 

k 2 h. — Conference  par  M.  Eug.  Guillaume,  statuaire, 
membre  de  l'Institut,  professeur  au  Collfege  de  France.— 
Compte  rendu  du  Congres  des  Soeidtds  savantes. 

Merer edi,  9 juin. 

a 8i  h. — Palais  du  Louvre,  les  mosaiques  du  grand 
escalier,  exdcutdes  par  M.  G.  Martin,  sur  les  cartons  de  M. 
Lenepveu,  membre  de  l’Institut.  sous  la  direction  de  M. 
Edm.  Guillaume,  architecte  du  Palais  du  Louvre. 

a 10  h.— Visite  du  chantier  de  la  Sorbonne,  M.  H. 
Ndnot,  architecte. 

k 11  h. — Visite  du  Panthdon  : mosaiques,  peintnres, 
caveaux. 

a 2 h. — Confdrence  par  M.  Heuzey,  membre  de  l’Aca- 
ddmie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  membre  libre 
de  l'Acaddmie  des  Beaux- Arts.  — Communications  et 
rapports  des  Commissions  nommdes  le  7 juin. 

_ Jeudi,  10  juin. 

Excursion  a Troyes,  en  Champagne,  ddpart  a 8 h.  25  du 
matin,  gare  de  Strasbourg,  retour  a Paris,  a 9 h.  25  du 
soir. 

Vendredi,  11  juin. 

Matinde  rdservde  a la  Caisse  de  Ddfense  Mutuelle. 
a 2 h.— Suite  des  communications  et  rapports  des  Com- 
missions nommdes  le  7 juin. 

Samedi,  12  juin. 
a 9 h. — Yisite  des  Catacombes. 

a 1 h. — Distribution  des  roddailles  ddeerndes  par  la 
Socidfd  Centrale  des  Architectes,  a 1’ Architecture  privde, 
a l’Ecole  des  Beaux -Arts,  aux  Ecoles  d’Atbdues  et  de 
Rome,  aux  Ecoles  privdes,  au  Cercle  des  Masons,  au  per- 
sonnel du  Batiment,  aux  Industries  d’Art,  MM.  Paul 
Sddille  et  Paul  Wallon,  rapporteurs. — Notice  sur  la  vie 
et  les  ceuvres  de  M.  Tn.  Ballu,  membre  de  l’Institut',  par 
M.  Paul  Sddille,  architecte,  vice-president  de  la  Socidtd. — 
Notice  sur  la  vie  et  les  ccuvres  de  M.  Th.  Labrousto,  viee- 
prdsident  de  la  8ocidtd,  par  M.  Simon  Girard,  architecte, 
membre  de  la  8ocidtd. 

h 7 h.  tres  prdcises.— Diner  confraternel,  a l’Hotel 
Continental. 

Nota. — Tout  membre  du  Congres  devra  prdvenir  a 
l’avance  le  Bureau  pour  etre  autorisd  ii  traitor  une  ques- 
tion relative  a T Architecture  ou  a l’Archdologie,  en  dehors 
de  celles  indiqudes  ci-dessus.  Pour  toute  demande  d 'in- 
vitation ou  tout  autre  renseignement,  derire  au  Secrdtairo 
du  Congres,  au  siege  de  la  Socidtd  Centrale  des  Architectes, 
boulevard  Saint-Germain,  168.” 


TAPESTRY-MAKING. 

TnE  second  of  the  series  of  Cantor  lectnres 
on  “ Tapestry  and  Embroidery,”  was  given  by 
Mr.  Alan  Cole  on  Monday  evening  last,  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  subject 
of  the  lecture  was  tapestry-making.  Explaining 
how  the  term  “tapestry”  had  been  used  in  two 
senses,  the  one  having  reference  to  decorated 
hangings  generally,  the  other  to  a special  pro- 
cess ; the  lecturer  described  the  process  in  de- 
tail. He  then  showed  diagrams  of  early  speci- 
mens made,  during  Grmco  - Egyptian  times, 
by  that  process.  These  were  for  ornamenting 
costumes.  The  method  was  known  to  the 
modern  Japanese,  who  claimed  to  have  “in- 
vented” it  quite  recently,  as  well  as  to  the 
natives  of  Borneo  and  the  Peruvians.  This 
method  was  identical  with  that  worked  in  high- 
warp  and  low- warp  frames,  from  the  thirteenth 
century  onwards,  by  tapicers  and  tapissiers.  A 
considerable  series  of  diagrams  was  devoted  to 
illustrate  the  predominance,  during  the  fourth 
to  the  thirteenth  centuries,  in  woven  and  em- 
broidered textiles,  of  a scheme  of  pattern  com- 
posed of  circular  bands  enclosing  birds  and 
beasts.  The  earliest  known  tapestry  - made 
hanging  was  wrought  with  such  a pattern.  It 
came  from  the  Church  of  Saint  Gereon,  at 
Cologne,  and  parts  of  it  were  now  preserved  in 
various  museums.  The  fashion  of  long  and 
narrow  bands  with  patterns  of  figure  designs 
illustrative  of  religious,  chivalric,  and  domestic 
episodes,  survived  into  the  fifteenth  century. 
But  towards  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth,  a 
change  in  size  and  shape  of  hangings  (tapestry- 
made)  had  taken  place.  The  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, at  that  time,  greatly  patronised  the 
particular  art,  and  to  the  patronage  of  such 
nobles,  of  kings,  and  pontiffs  is  due  the  pro- 
duction of  very  large  hangings  of  complex 
pattern,  in  which  hundreds  of  figures,  in 
elaborated  costumes,  illustrative  of  mytho- 
logical,  historical,  and  allegorical  events,  are 
used. 
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CORPORATION  MARKET  BUILDINGS 
SMITHPIELD  - BIRMINGHAM 


Mustrations. 


NEW  YORK  STATE  CAPITOL,  ALBANY : 

GRAND  STAIRCASE 


1 HE  New  York  State  Capitol  at  Albany  is 
1 approaching  completion,  portions  of  it 
being  now  occupied.  In  competition,  the 
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designs  of  Mr.  Fuller,  now  Government  architect 
at  Ottawa,  Canada,  were  accepted,  and  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  structure  was  built  under 
his  superintendence.  Owing  to  some  political 
action,  he  resigned  his  position,  and  Mr.  H.  H. 
Richardson,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  and 
Mr.  Eidlitz,  of  New  York,  were  entrusted  with 
designs  for  completion,  having  certain  parts 
allotted  to  each  of  them,  the  work  being  exe- 
cuted under  the  supervision  of  a resident 
architect.  The  original  design  was  Italian 
Renaissance  in  style,  but  this  has  not  by  any 
means  been  adhered  to,  and  considerable  changes 
have  been  made,  both  externally  and  internally, 
parts  of  the  building  having  been  pulled  down. 
The  portions  designed  by  Mr.  Eidlitz,  including 
a large  staircase,  and  one  of  the  meeting- 
chambers,  are  in  style  a free  treatment  of 
ornamented  Gothic,  which  ill  accords  with  the 
surroundings.  Mr.  Richardson’s  work  com- 
prises the  large  meeting-chamber,  many  im- 
portant rooms,  and  the  grand  staircase,  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  original  from 
which  our  illustration  is  taken  formed  one 
of  the  very  fine  series  of  drawings  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  Institute  among  the 
Godwin  Bursary  (1885)  collection  of  works 
illustrating  modern  American  architecture. 
The  design  has  been  somewhat  altered  in 
execution.  The  stone  of  which  it  is  being 
built  is  imported  from  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland. 
I am  informed  that  the  whole  of  the  work 
throughout  the  building  is  being  executed  by 
day-work,  the  men  employed  being  nominated 
by  members  of  the  Houses  of  Representatives. 
No  expense  is  being  spared  in  any  portion  of 
the  building,  materials  of  the  most  costly 
description  being  used  in  many  places. 

John  B.  Gass. 


DESIGN  FOR  A TOWN  MANSION. 
,rTH’s  P*ctnresqne  design  was  submitted  by 
Dawber>  in  fche  R°yal  Academy 
Students  Competition  of  this  year.  The  plan 


was  worked  out  for  a domestic  town  house,  and 
the  general  design  founded  on  North  German 
types.  It  was  designed  with  the  idea  of  execu- 
tion in  red  brick  with  stone  dressings,  and  a 
tile  roof. 


CORPORATION  MARKET  BUILDINGS, 
SMITHFIELD,  BIRMINGHAM. 


In  connexion  with  the  covering  over  of  the 
Birmingham  Corporation  Smithfield  Market  and 
the  widening  of  St.  Martin’ s-lane,  a large  block 
of  buildings  has  been  erected  in  the  latter 
thoroughfare,  extending  from  Jamaica-row  to 
Moat-lane,  so  as  to  form  a suitable  front  to  the 
vegetable  market.  The  buildings,  which  are 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Osborn  & Reading, 
architects,  are  designed  in  the  style  of  the 
English  Renaissance  of  the  Stuart  period,  and 
are  constructed  of  red  brick,  with  red  terra- 
cotta dressings. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  markets  is  in  the 
centre  of  St.  Martin’s-lane  front,  and  consists 
of  a central  roadway  for  carts  and  wagons,  15  ft. 
wide  and  24  ft.  high,  together  with  a wide 
entrance  on  each  side  for  foot-passsDgers.  The 
piers  supporting  the  large  archway  are  of  stone, 
but  the  arch  itself  is  constructed  of  terra-cotta, 
richly  moulded  and  carved.  Over  the  archway 
are  two  sculptured  figures  in  red  terra-cotta, 
representing  Flora  and  Pomona.  The  whole 
of  the  carving  and  sculptured  work  has  been 
executed  by  Mr.  John  Roddis,  of  Aston.  The 
archways  are  fitted  with  massive  wrought-iron 
gates,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Hart,  Son, 
Peard,  & Co.,  of  Grosvenor-street,  Birmingham. 
The  Jamaica-row  front  and  about  one-third  of 
the  St.  Martin’s-lane  front  are  occupied  by  the 
new  St.  Martin’s  Hotel,  which  stands  as  nearly 
as  possible  upon  the  same  site  as  the  old  hotel, 
and  contains  large  hall,  smoking-room,  bar, 
luncheon  and  dining  - rooms,  &c.  In  the 
centre  of  the  building,  on  the  ground  floor,  a 
manager’s  office  is  placed,  with  windows  and 
doors  overlooking  the  liquor  vaults,  bars,  hotel 
entrances,  and  staircases.  On  the  basement, 
also,  there  is  a large  luncheon-bar  and  a grill- 
room, entered  by  a staircase  leading  down  from 
the  doorway  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Jamaica- 
row  front.  This  room  extends  under  the  foot- 
path in  Jamaica-row  and  under  a portion  of  the 
markets,  and  is  amply  lighted  by  means  of 
prismatic  glass. 


On  the  left  of  the  large  entrance  to 
markets  has  been  placed  the  market  supe>l 
tendent’s  office,  which  has  a staircase  cuB 
municating  with  his  house,  on  a portion  of  f 
first  and  second  floors.  The  remaining  port™ 
of  the  St.  Martin’s-lane  front  is  occupiedun 
large  shops,  with  show-rooms  on  the  first  fhfi 
and  well-lighted  basements  extending  undjl 
neath  the  footpath.  That  portion  of  the  bu)| 
ing  which  faces  Moat-lane  has  been  planned  iB 
use  as  a coffee-house,  and  has  a good  entrant] 
hall  and  a staircase  leading  to  all  the  upi 
floors. 

Extending  down  Moat-lane,  there  is  an  atilj 
tion  to  the  main  building,  forming  a secondiii 
gateway  entrance  to  the  markets,  a stable 
carriage-house  for  the  superintendent,  and  laljj 
tories  for  women.  The  gateway  is  15  ft.  wisi 
and  has  ornamented  wrought-iron  gates,  sinuij 
to  those  of  the  main  entrance.  The  wb  ( 
upper  floor  of  the  extension  is  occupied  by  ,j| 
public  lavatories. 

The  various  lettings  in  the  building  are -iS 
divided  by  fireproof  floors  and  walls,  and  iti 
floors  of  the  kitchens  are  constructed  of  fJ 
proof  materials. 

The  contractor  was  Mr.  Frederick  J.  Brili.l 
of  Coventry-road,  Small  Heath. 

The  cost  of  the  building  has  been  15,000?.  !!G 


THE  ROSSETTI  MEMORIAL. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  a monument  tod 
memory  of  the  late  Dante  Gabriel  Rossettilil 
the  public  garden  of  the  Embankment,  in  £n!| 
of  the  residence  of  the  painter-poet,  No. 
Cheyne-wall,  Chelsea,  or  some  other  suita  u 
site. 

It  is  to  be  executed  by  two  intimate  frier  i 
of  Rossetti’s  from  his  early  youth,  taking  t>9 
form  of  a bronze  alto-relievo  portrait,  model!)* 
by  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown,  as  the  cent  > 
feature  of  a granite  fountain  designed  by  Is  < 
John  P.  Seddon. 

The  plaster-cast,  which  has  been  taken  fn  r 
the  full-sized  clay  model  made  by  Mr.  F< 
Madox  Brown,  and  a small  model  of  the  Got!  ! 
monument  are  now  on  exhibition  in  t j 
South  Kensington  Museum,  having  been  placl  ] 
exactly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  refrei  l 
ment-room  in  the  corridor  adjoining  thereto,  t < 

The  list  of  the  supporters  of  the  proposah  c 
already  a long  one,  and  includes  numero  i 
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CAIN,  THE  OUTCAST. 


MEMORIAL  FOUNTAIN  TO  DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. — Designed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon. 

Figure  modeeled  by  Mr.  Fobo  Madox  Brown. 
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Suential  and  representative  names  of  artists, 
ets,  and  art  amateurs,  among  whom  we  find 
ose  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  P R.A.,  Sir 
chard  Burton,  Sir  John  Millais,  W.  Holman 
int,  Alma  Tadema,  F.  J.  Shields,  William  B. 
ott,  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Sir  Noel  Paton,  V. 
insep,  Arthur  Hughes,  the  late  Sir  Henry 
•ylor,  Robert  Browning,  Algernon  Swinburne, 
jncure  D.  Conway,  Lord  Aberdare,  J.  Comyns 
rr,  Sidney  Colvin,  Vernon  Lushington 
ofessor  J.  Marshall,  William  Linnell,  W. 
ve  Thomas,  Theodore  Watts,  J.  IT.  Pollen, 
6 Dean  of  Manchester,  and  Lord  Mount- 
mple. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Committee  is 
F.  G.  Stephens,  of  10,  Hammersmith-terrace, 
tmmersmith,  and  the  Honorary  Treasurer  is 
’•  H.  Buxton  Forman,  of  46,  Marlborough-hill, 
John’s  Wood,  who  will  gladly  receive  the 
mes  of  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  support- 
: t-he  undertaking ; art  students  in  particular 
ng  invited. 

[n  the  accompanying  illustrations  we  give  the 
o-relievo  portrait,  taken  from  a photograph 
m the  model  by  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Brown,  con- 
ered  a good  and  life-like  likeness  of  Rossetti, 
ether  with  a perspective  sketch  of  the  foun- 
a designed  by  Mr.  Seddon,  as  it  will  appear 
en  executed  and  fixed  on  the  proposed  site 


SCULPTURE:  “THE  REMORSE  OF 
CAIN.” 

'he  two  groups  of  sculpture  illustrating  this 
ject  were  submitted  in  the  Royal  Academy 
dents’  Competition  of  this  year ; that  by  Mr. 
iV.  Pomeroy  being  the  successful  one.  The 
[position  of  this  group  is  exceedingly  good, 
three  figures  combining  into  one  motive  in  a 
r expressive  manner,  and  we  think  it  rightly 
’ined  the  prize.  The  figure  of  Cain  in 
Frampton’s  group  is  more  powerful  in 
f,  but  those  of  the  mother  and  child  seem 
nuch  thrust  apart  in  the  composition,  which 
not  the  unity  of  the  other  group.  It  pro- 
is  well,  however,  for  the  future  of  English 
ature  that  even  an  unsuccessful  design  in  a 
ents’  competition  shows  such  fine  qualities 


r.  Frampton’s  group,  we  are  asked  to 
tion,  is  the  property  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Olivier. 


1AINAGE  AND  SEWERAGE  WORKS. 
crington. — On  Friday,  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr. 
Harrison,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  one  of  the  Inspec- 
Df  the  Local  Government  Board,  held  an 
ry  respecting  an  application  made  by  the 
ington  and  Church  Joint  Sewerage  Board 
lanction  to  borrow  30,000L  for  outfall 
ns  and  works  of  sewage  disposal.  Mr.  E. 
rles,  C.E.,  Engineer  to  the  Board,  ex- 
ed  the  plans.  The  Board  propose  to  con- 
t 122  yards  of  3 ft.  barrel  sewer  ; 559  yards 
ft.  by  2 ft.  8 in. ; and  630  yards  of  6 ft. 
ft.  8 in.,  the  latter  being  in  tunnel  through 
The  sewage  is  intended  to  be  precipi- 
by  lime  on  the  quiescent  principle.  After 
}g  through  a screening-chamber,  it  is 
through  a building  in  which  the  lime  will 
mnd  and  mixed  with  the  sewage,  thence 
lg  alternately  through  one  of  two 
late  tanks,  100  ft.  by  60  ft.,  and  8 ft. 

In  these  the  greater  portion  of  the 
3 will  be  intercepted,  and  the  partially 
ed  sewage  will  then  be  drawn  into  one  of 
other  tanks,  each  120  ft.  by  100  ft.,  and 
leep.  Each  of  these  tanks  is  capable  of 
g one  day’s  dry-weather  flow,  namely, 
'0  gallons,  from  a present  population  of 
The  latter  tanks  are  used  for  final 
;ation,  and  the  sewage  will  in  one  be  per- 
quiescent,  while  the  other  two  are  being 
tively  filled  and  run  off.  The  effluent 
he  tanks  will  be  run  upon  some  portion 
acres  of  filtration-ground,  which,  being 
"rom  the  debris  of  the  old  quarry  will  be 
nature  of  a water  filter.  The  river 
urn  runs  directly  through  the  site,  and 
all  within  the  site  capable  of  allowing 
o be  utilised  for  power  which  is  intended 
lone  by  putting  on  a turbine.  This  will 
•ly  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  The  works 
laid  out  that  by  an  addition  of  two  other 
tation  tanks  of  the  same  size  as  the 
tst-named  (for  which  room  is  provided), 
nil  be  sufficient  for  a population  of 


dition,  and  the  present  unventilated  and  badly- 
constructed  sewers  have  poured  their  sewage 
by  numerous  outfalls  into  the  river  Ouse.  The 
Local  Board,  being  determined  to  remove  all 
cause  of  complaint  and  to  place  the  town  in  £ 
thoroughly  satisfactory  sanitary  condition 
advertised  a competition  open  to  all  the  sanL 
tary  engineers  of  the  country,  offering  50Z 
premium  for  the  best  scheme  for  the  drainage 
and  sewage  disposal  of  the  town,  and  agreeing 
to  engage  the  successful  engineer  to  carry  out 
the  works.  Eighteen  schemes  were  sent  in, 
accompanied  by  plans  and  reports,  and  the 
Local  Board  has  accepted  the  scheme  bearing 
the  motto  “ Gravitation  ” as  being,  in  their 
opinion,  the  best.  The  author  of  the  successful 
scheme  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Radford,  Assoc.  M.  Inst. 
C.E.,  sanitary  engineer,  Nottingham.  Mr.  Rad- 
ford’s scheme  is,  briefly,  to  retain  those  present 
sewers  which  are  in  good  condition,  and  utilise 
the  remainder  of  the  present  sewers  for  surface- 
water  only.  . New,  well  ventilated  and  flushed 
sewers,  of  suitable  sizes,  will  be  placed  in  those 
streets  where  they  are  required.  Hassall’s 
patent  pipes  are  proposed  to  be  used.  The 
sewage  from  the  town  on  the  west  of  the  river 
will  be  conveyed  by  a main  outfall  to  a point 
away  from  tho  town,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  where  it  will  impound  in  a specially-com 
structed  concrete  storage-tank  daring  high  tide. 
Tho  sewage  will  then  be  run  into  the  mouth  of 
the  tidal  river  at  half  ebb,  so  as  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  powerful  seaward  current ; the  last 
remnant  of  the  sewage  will  have  entered  the  river 
white  there  is  still  one  hour  and  a half  of  the 
ebb  tide  left  to  wash  it  far  out  ot  sea.  On  the 
east  of  the  river,  the  present  sewers  and  outfall 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  will  be  utilised,  but 
the  sewage  will  be  prevented  from  backing  up 
the  sewers  by  the  provision  of  a suitable 
storage-tank,  and  the  sewers  will  be  well  venti- 
lated and  flushed.  Provision  is  made  to  connect 
this  outfall  at  some  future  time  with  the  main 
outfall,  on  the  west,  by  means  of  a syphon 
under  the  river. 


York  (City). — At  the  meeting  of  the  York 
City  Council,  on  the  5th  inst.,  the  Urban  Sani- 
tary Committee  reported  that  the  resolution  of 
the  Council,  passed  on  October  5th  last,  in 
reference  to  the  selection  of  a sanitary  engineer 
for  the  purpose  of  advising  on  the  system  of 
drainage  of  the  city,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  York  Extension  and  Improvement  Act,  1884 
having  been  further  considered  by  the  com 
mittee,  it  was  resolved  that  Mr.  Mansergh,  C.E., 
be  selected  as  the  engineer  to  be  consulted,  and 
that  the  Town  Clerk  be  directed  to  communicato 
with  Mr.  Mansergh,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
probable  amount  of  his  fee  for  preparing  and 
making  his  report.  A tetter  from  Mr.  Mansergh 
was  read,  containing  the  following  passages  : — 

“ The  question  of  terms  is  always  a somewhat  difficult 
one,  because  the  cost  of  preparation  of  a report  depends 
so  much  upon  the  existence  or  otherwise  of  reliable  plans 
of  the  place  and  neighbourhood,  and  of  sections  or  other 
particulars  oi  exist  ng  sewers  and  works.  If  your  com- 
mittee would  be  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  come  down 
and  make  inquiry  on  the  points,  and  then  to  talk  the  matter 
o'  er  them,  I think  it  would  be  tho  most  satisfactory 

way  of  coming  to  an  arrangement.”  J 

This  course  was  agreed  to. 

York  Rural  Sanitary  Authority.— At  a meet- 
of  this  Authority,  held  on  the  8th  inst.,  a tetter 
was  read  from  the  Local  Government  Board, 
asking  for  further  information  on  the  Fulford 
drainage  seheme.  The  Board  pointed  out  that 
as  regarded  the  proposal  of  the  Sanitary 
Authority  to  construct  an  additional  sewer  into 
the  River  Ouse,  this  would  apparently  involve 
a contravention  of  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  the  Rivers  Pollution  Prevention  Act,  1876, 
and  that  some  other  means  should  be  devised 
for  disposing  of  the  sewage.  It  was  decided  to 
remit  this  communication  to  the  sub-committee 
having  the  matter  of  the  Fulford  drainage  in 
hand. 


■aven. — The  drainage  of  this  port  on  the 
coast  has  long  been  in  a very  bad  con- 


Railway  Time  Tables.— The  “ Twopenny 
Alphabetical  Monthly  Time  Table  ” of  the  Rail- 
ways of  the  United  Kingdom*  is  very  clearly 
made  out,  and  will  prove  very  useful  for  those 
who  want  the  times  of  through  routes  at  a 
glance,  without  hunting  through  the  fuller  but 
more  complicated  tables  of  Bradshaw.  Small 
maps  of  the  railway  systems  of  the  kingdom  are 
added,  and  enlargements  of  the  districts  round 
London  and  Manchester,  and  one  or  two  other 
portions  of  the  system.  There  is  a separate 
detailed  guide  for  the  places  within  a radius  of 
thirty  mites  round  London. 


* 13,  Tork-street,  Corent  Garden. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

INDOOB  ARCHITECTURE. 

Tite  twelfth  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Asso- 
ciation for  the  present  session  was  held  on  the 
9th  inst.,  at  9,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  C.  R.  Pink 
(President)  in  the  chair. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  J.  J. 
Stevenson  for  permitting  the  members  to  visit 
the  houses  now  being  erected  from  his  designs 
at  Kensington  Court,  and  to  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Law  Courts  for  allowing  some  of  his 
officers  to  accompany  the  members  in  their  visit 
to  that  building  on  the  3rd  inst.  A special  vote 
of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton 
(hon.  sec.)  and  others  for  their  services  in  con- 
nexion with  the  members’  soiree. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Redgrave  then  read  a paper  on 
Indoor  Architecture.”  Ho  commenced  by 
saying  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  title  he  had 
selected  for  the  paper  was  a misnomer,  for  he 
had  really  no  right  to  separate  external  from 
internal  architecture,  but  as  he  wished  to 
present  a few  ideas  relating  to  the  arrangement 
and  design  of  domestic  interiors,  he  had  endea- 
voured by  the  title  he  had  chosen  to  show  that 
his  remarks  would  be  thus  limited  in  their  appli- 
cation. He  proposed  to  deal  only  with  the 
evolution  of  domestic  interior  architecture,  and 
to  retrace  some  of  the  chief  features  of  interest 
in  the  days  of  the  French  chateau  and  the  late 
Tudor  dwellings.  The  excellent  paper  the 
Association  had  recently  heard  from  Mr.  Gotch  * 
went  over  much  of  the  ground  he  had  proposed 
to  occupy.  The  art  of  house-planning,  which 
was  inseparably  connected  with  his  present  ob- 
servations, had,  at  any  rate  in  all  our  large  towns, 
become  a question  of  making  the  best  use  of 
the  smallest  possible  amount  of  space,  and 
the  skill  of  the  architect  was  largely  exerted 
in  contriving  to  make  a very  limited  area 
contain  the  utmost  accommodation  practicable. 
In  the  usual  frontage  to  the  street  his  task  was 
confined  to  so  arranging  his  plan  as  to  give 
access  to  his  interior,  and  to  light  his  front 
rooms,  and  we  were  thus  tied  down  to  the  narrow 
passage  leading  to  the  front  door,  with  the 
dwelling-room  on  one  Bide  of  it.  Where  we 
were  less  limited  in  width,  it  might  be  possible 
to  introducea  central  passage  with  rooms  on  each 
side.  It  was  not  possible  to  say  much  about  the 
entrance  passage ; it  was,  and  must  always  re- 
main, in  town  houses  (to  which  his  remarks  were 
chiefly  applicable),  a narrow,  and,  generally 
a rather  dark  approach  to  tho  staircase-well. 

It  was  a matter  of  necessity  also  that  the 
position  of  the  staircase  should  be  central,  or 
nearly  so,  in  the  block,  and  the  proportions  of 
riser  and  tread,  and  the  length  of  each  flteht, 
were,  to  a certain  extent,  dictated  to  us  by  their 
intended  use,  and  left  little  chance  of  variation, 
or  of  altered  modes  of  construction.  Still,  he 
had  a great  quarrel  against  the  modern  stair- 
case, and  he  regarded  most  staircases  as  oppor- 
tunities missed.  He  was  not  prepared  to  do  as 
they  had  done  in  America,  namely,  abandon  the 
staircase  altogether  in  favour  of  the  lift ; though 
he  thought  the  well-managed  lift  had  everything 
in  its  favour.  It  was  most  economical  of  space. 

It  saved  a vast  amount  of  muscular  wear  and 
tear,  and  if  its  mechanical  arrangements  and 
details  had  received  as  much  care  and  thought 
from  architects  and  engineers  as  they  deserved, 
it  would  long  ago  have  come  into  far  more 
general  use.  As  to  the  height  of  the  story  from 
floor  to  floor,  it  was  a matter  of  faith  with  the 
builders  of  Mediaeval  times  to  keep  their  dwel- 
ling-rooms low,  and  apart  from  their  age  or 
from  any  antiquarian  consideration,  there  was 
an  inexpressible  charm,  and  a certain  indefin- 
able sense  of  ease  and  comfort  in  a low  room, 
which  he  never  experienced  in  a lofty  one. 
Many  of  the  rooms  in  modern  houses  were 
really  too  lofty.  A low  room  could  be  warmed, 
ventilated,  furnished,  and  decorated  much  more 
easily  than  a high  one,  and  he  had  yet  to  be 
convinced  that  we  had  done  rightly  in  doubling 
the  height  of  our  rooms  since  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts.  It  might  be  said  that  with  gas 
burning  in  a room  it  must  be  made  at  least 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.  high;  but  then  gas,  in  the  way 
in  which  we  generally  burned  it,  was  one  of  the 
most  ghastly  evils  of  the  nineteenth-century. 

By  common  consent  the  square,  or  the  parallel- 
ogram, has  been  »or  all  time  the  form  usually 
chosen  for  the  plan  of  a room.  Authorities, 
from  Vitruvius  downwards, — the  downward 
authorities  mostly  quoting,  by  the  bye,  from 
Vitruvius, — had  propounded  laws  and  propor- 
tions  which  should  regulate  the  sizes  of  the 

• See  Builder,  vol.  xlix,  p.  891. 
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rooms,  but  all  founded  on  the  square  and  its 
extension.  Now,  without  denying  in  any  way 
the  excellence  of  these  figures,  he  was  quite 
sure  the  architect  who  could  contrive  to  avoid 
them  would  get  undreamed-of  advantages  in 
all  rooms,  except,  perhaps,  dining-rooms,  and 
even  in  them,  if  he  would  only  keep  a free 
space  large  enough  for  the  table  and  the  servers. 
The  best  shaped  room  is  the  L,  but  all  rooms 
were  greatly  improved,  both  for  comfort  and 
effect,  by  frequent  departures  from  the  normal 
type.  With  regard  to  the  subject  of  projec- 
tion into  rooms, — i.e.t  fire-breasts, — we  had 
become  the  slaves  of  fashion,  and  the  provision 
for  the  14  in.  by  9 in.  flue  had  made  a sad 
mark  upon  our  indoor  architecture.  Many  of 
our  internal  arrangements  were,  of  course, 
guided,  or  to  a certain  extent  controlled,  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  elevation.  He  could  not  say 
that  architects  had,  so  far,  been  bound  to  place 
their  fireplaces  in  unsuitable  positions  because 
they  had  felt  that  a stack  of  chimneys  would 
look  well  in  that  or  the  other  part  of  the 
building  in  the  elevation.  The  position  of  the 
fireplace  with  respect  to  doors  and  windows 
was  a very  important  matter,  and  one  too 
frequently  disregarded.  He  was  inclined  to 
think  that,  except  in  the  case  of  large  rooms, 
an  angle  fireplace  was  the  best  for  heating  of 
the  room,  and  for  the  certainty  of  a good 
draught.  If  we  could  accept  this  as  one  of  the 
best  positions,  we  should  largely  do  away  with 
projecting  jambs  and  fire-breasts,  and  we  should 
emancipate  ourselves  from  some  of  the  tyrannies 
of  planning ; but  where  the  projection  had  to  be 
faced,  it  should  be  grappled  with  boldly,  and 
considered  as  an  architectural  feature,  just  as 
much  as  a door  or  a window.  In  the  olden 
days,  when  fireplaces  and  chimneys  were 
just  becoming  a part  and  parcel  of  our  civi- 
lisation, the  chimney -breast  was  a very  dignified 
and  important  feature ; it  was  made  much 
of  by  the  architect ; it  was  the  part  of  the 
interior  on  which  he  bestowed  almost  the 
chief  share  of  his  attention,  and  the  chimney- 
corner  was  a reality  and  not  a sham. 
Of  course,  the  fireplace  was  a doomed  feature, 
because  we  were  on  the  eve  of  better  times  in 
heating  and  ventilation,  and  nothing  so  entirely 
unscientific  and  unsatisfactory  as  the  ordinary 
open  fireplace  would  ever  be  seen  (except  as  a 
curiosity  in  our  museums)  100  years  hence. 
Bad  as  it  was,  however,  in  every  way,  from  the 
sanitarian’s  point  of  view,  English  people 
would  not  relinquish  the  domestic  hearth  with- 
out a struggle.  It  should  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  heating  of  the  room  was  not  the  only 
mission  of  the  fireplace  ; it  had  also,  generally 
speaking,  to  ventilate  the  apartment.  All  these 
points  should  be  duly  studied  by  the  architect, 
and  not  be  left  entirely  to  tender  mercies  of  the 
hardware  merchant  who  supplied  the  grate. 
Practically,  the  only  feature  common  both  to 
the  exterior  and  the  interior,  leaving  the  door 
out  of  account,  was  the  window ; and  in  the 
matter  of  windows,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
internal  arrangements,  householders  were 
great  sufferers.  They  were  virtually  slaves 
to  the  elevation,  for  nobody  dreamed  of 
placing  the  windows  where  they  would  look 
best  or  where  they  would  suit  best  when 
seen  inside  the  rooms.  Windows  carried 
right  up  to  the  cornice  of  the  room,  with 
no  place  for  the  curtain-poles,  bedroom  windows 
only  2 ft.  above  the  floor,  long,  thin,  narrow 
windows,  windows  high  up,  and  windows  low 
down,  and  a host  of  lop-sided  windows  of  all 
kinds,  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  As  he 
inclined,  on  the  score  of  comfort,  to  low 
rooms,  so  did  he  also  most  strongly  prefer 
windows  wider  than  they  were  high,  also  bay- 
windows  and  projecting  windows  of  all  kinds. 
He  was  speaking  now  only  with  respect  to 
internal  effect.  Of  all  contrivances  wo  now 
suffered  from  at  the  hands  of  builder,  the  most 
abominable  and  the  most  utterly  unprincipled 
was  the  guillotine  sash.  No  thinking  man, 
sitting  down  to  work  out  a design  for  a window 
on  true  principles,  would  ever  evolve  such  an 
abortion,  and  that  vile  contrivance  plainly 
showed  how  entirely  the  architect  was  a slave 
to  precedent.  That  form  of  sash  had  of  course 
some  small  advantages  to  counterbalance  its 
defects ; for  one  thing,  it  invariably  fitted  so 
badly  into  the  frame  that  it  supplied  sufficient 
draughts  of  external  air  to  enable  the  fire  to 
burn  ; but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
sashes  rattled  all  night  if  there  were  any  wind. 
It  was  not  within  his  province  to  attempt  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  sash-line  the  windows 
of  an  ordinary  household  would  require  in  the 


course  of  a year ; to  set  down  the  number  of 
lives  annually  sacrificed  in  attempting  to  clean 
such  windows,  or  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
property  they  enabled  the  burglar  to  secure 
by  shifting  the  fastening  with  a putty-knife. 
Of  course,  he  knew  that  there  were  patent 
plans  for  removing  the  upper  sash  from  within, 
and  for  turning  it  inside  out,  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning;  that  there  were  spring  sash- 
fasteners,  and  screw-down  sash-fasteners,  and  a 
host  of  contrivances,  which  we  generally  applied 
afterourhouseshad  beenrobbedfor  thefirst  time. 
A window  patiently  thought  out,  with  tightly- 
fitting  small  casements  to  open, — we  did  not 
want  the  entire  sash  to  open  at  once, — with 
pleasant  seats  in  it,  and  with  room  for  the 
blinds  and  curtains,  might  become  a domestic 
luxury  instead  of  being  a curse,  with  its  weights, 
and  pulleys,  and  boxings.  It  only  existed  as  a 
kind  of  drawing  torture  for  the  architectural 
pupil.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  select- 
ing the  place  for  the  door  when  choice  was  left 
to  the  architect  in  that  matter.  When  it  was  a 
question  of  reaching  a bedroom  from  a small 
landing,  or  avoiding  a staircase,  of  course  he 
was  often  tied  down  to  one  place  in  the  room 
and  no  other.  In  the  dining-room  the  door  was 
often  so  placed  as,  every  time  it  was  opened,  to 
prevent  the  servant  from  passing  round  the 
guests  seated  at  table,  or  to  render  the  passage 
to  the  sideboard  an  enterprise  of  circumnaviga- 
tion, requiring  great  courage  and  ingenuity.  It 
was  as  well  to  mark  on  the  plan  the  position  of 
a dining-table,  say  10  ft.  by  4 ft.  6 in.,  and  also 
the  plan  of  the  sideboard.  With  these  facts 
before  him  the  architect  was  less  liable  to  go 
astray  in  placing  the  door.  In  an  l_*8haPed 
room  the  position  of  the  door  could  be 
arranged  so  as  to  avoid  these  difficulties,  and 
there  was  far  less  danger  of  draughts  if  the 
door  were  placed  in  the  recess.  There  were 
few  subjects  of  more  importance  in  the 
in-door  architecture  of  the  present  day  than 
sanitary  arrangements,  and  these  architects  had 
by  common  consent,  until  within  quite  recent 
times,  felt  to  be  wholly  unworthy  of  their  atten- 
tion. In  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  “ sanitary 
engineer”  came  upon  the  scene  and  loudly 
announced  that  the  architect  was  an  ignoramus, 
and  not  to  be  trusted,  that  the  profession  awoke 
to  a due  sense  of  its  responsibilities.  It  would, 
in  all  cases,  be  advisable,  if  possible,  to  par- 
tition off  a space  in  the  attics,  well  lighted, 
and  under  lock  and  key,  in  which  the  water- 
cistern  could  be  placed  and  frequently  ex- 
amined and  cleaned  out.  The  cistern  should 
have  a close-fitting  cover,  and  the  ciBtern-room 
would  be  kept  warm  by  fixing  just  below  the 
cold-water  cistern  the  hot-water  reservoir  tank. 
For  use  in  the  closets  the  supply  should,  of 
course,  be  wholly  distinct  from  the  water  used 
for  drinking  and  cooking.  It  was  quite  im- 
possible to  estimate  or  to  form  any  opinion  as 
to  the  amount  of  injury  inflicted  upon  ourselves 
and  our  dwellings  owing  to  the  faulty  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  burning  of  gas.  It  was 
only  by  the  rarest  possible  chance  that  we  ever 
found  proper  provision  made  for  carrying  away 
the  waste  products  arising  from  its  consump- 
tion, and,  in  the  absence  of  suitable  exhausts 
and  outlets  for  the  vitiated  air,  gas  was  an  un- 
mitigated evil. 


The  Chairman,  in  inviting  discussion,  said, 
the  development  of  home  comforts  had  been 
very  rapid,  as  had  also  been  the  development  of 
house  decoration  and  the  supply  of  materials. 
The  staircase  was  doubtless  a crux  to  the  archi- 
tectural pupil,  and  even  to  those  who  were 
much  more  advanced.  The  staircase,  com- 
municating as  it  did  with  the  hall,  should  be 
always  warmed,  as  the  doors  of  the  principal 
rooms  opened  upon  it.  In  speaking  of  the 
tread  and  riser,  and  the  various  complications 
of  staircase  construction,  he  always  rendered  a 
good  rule  which  should  be  kept  in  mind,  viz., 
that  twice  the  rise  and  once  the  tread  should 
equal  24  in.  The  stereotyped  rectangular  room, 
he  agreed,  might  be  modified  in  many  instances. 
In  such  palatial  structures  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  even  in  such  old  houses  as  could  be  found 
in  Cheyne-row,  there  were  some  charming 
L-shaped  rooms,  and  others  with  angle  fire- 
places. He  was  also  of  opinion  that,  as  a rule, 
the  rooms  of  the  present  day  were  excessive  in 
height.  This  often  rendered  the  rooms  less 
comfortable,  and  less  easy  of  proper  ventilation 
and  warming.  The  open  fireplace  was  a very 
unscientific  arrangement,  but  it  would  take  a long 
time  to  kill.  The  members  would  do  well  to 
study  a paper  written  a short  time  ago  by  Dr. 


Pridgin  Teale,  which  was  printed  in  the  Builder* 
referring  to  his  use  of  the  “ Economiser/’  and 
the  various  improvements  on  the  fire-basket. 
Many  of  these  improvements  worked  very  well 
in  practice.  There  were  doubtless  great  ob- 
jections to  sash  windows,  but  they  also  had 
many  advantages,  and  in  some  positions  he  would 
sooner  see  them  than  any  other  form  of  window.  ; 
The  position  of  the  door  of  a room,  in  relation  : 
to  the  fire-place  and  windows,  was  the  most 
important  thing  in  the  planning.  As  to  fasten- 
ings, the  Kaye  lock  was  a great  improvement  on  i 
the  old  forms.  Turning  to  sanitary  matters,,  i 
there  was  no  lack  of  careful  study  of  the  subject 
on  the  part  of  the  students  of  the  Association,  i 
He  only  hoped  that  the  action  of  the  Plumbers’-  1 
Company,  and  other  bodies,  would  insure  a : 
supply  of  better  plumbers  than  had  carried  out 
some  of  their  works  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  proposed  a vote  of  ■ 
thanks  to  Mr.  Redgrave  for  his  paper.  He 
believed  the  staircase  would  continue.  Lifts  . 
were  all  very  well  in  public  buildings  and  ■ 
offices,  but  a lift  in  a private  house  would  b& 
extremely  dangerous,  especially  where  there  > 
were  children. f The  staircase  might  also  be  > 
made  a feature,  although  it  was  difficult  to  do 
so  when  it  rose  from  a narrow  passage.  It  might  i 
be  like  some  of  those  in  Gower-street,  very  ; 
ordinary  indeed,  or,  as  in  the  old  houses  in  the 
Adelphi  and  at  Chelsea,  an  attempt  to  make  an 
artistic  staircase.  On  an  ordinary  site,  the  i 
architect  Bhould,  if  possible,  make  his  staircaso  i 
round  a corner,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the  front  i 
door.  Somewhere  on  the  first  landing,  again,  a 
tall  window  might  be  introduced,  such  as  Mr.  i 
Norman  Shaw  used  in  some  of  his  buildings.  • 
Then,  common-place  details  might  also  be  done  ) 
away  with. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch,insecondingthevoteof  thanks,  i 
said  he  believed  that  lifts  were  a long  way  yet  c 
from  general  adoption,  as  architects  had  always  > 
to  reckon  with  the  British  householder,  and  more  i 
especially  with  the  wife,  who  was  a conserva-  ! 
tivo  of  the  most  pronounced  type.  The  reason  : 
why  an  angle  fireplace  did  not  find  favour  in  i 
living-rooms  was  that  only  a quarter  of  a circle  1 
could  sit  round  it. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  thought  Mr.  Redgrave  \ 
had  been  rather  hard  upon  modern  staircases.  3 
Many  of  them.no  doubt,  were  atrocious,  bnt  that  f 
was  because  they  had  not  been  designed,  for  a 
well-planned  staircase  added  a deal  of  artistic 
value  to  a house,  and  made  it  enjoyable. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton  believed  that  lifts  could  i 
be  seen  working  at  Kensington  Court  by  1 
hydraulic  power,  and  with  special  safety  locks.  1 
Each  lift  registered  the  number  of  times  it  wa&  • 
used,  and  the  rent  charged  per  lift  was  some-  i 
thing  like  20Z.  a year. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put,  and  Mr.  i 
Redgrave  replied  to  some  of  the  points  raised  • 
in  the  discussion. 


THE  BUILDING  TRADES’  EXHIBITION.) 

This  exhibition  closes  this  (Saturday)  evening,! 
the  17th  inst.,  at  ten  o’clock.  We  add  to  thet 
notice  of  its  contents  which  we  published  last ; 
week  a few  paragraphs  which  were  then  crowded  j 
out  for  want  of  space. 

Messrs.  Broad  & Co.  (Stand  188),  exhibit  ft 
good  variety  of  sanitary  specialities  in  white  i 
enamelled  stoneware,  which  will  repay  atten-, 
tion.  . 

Mr.  Samuel  Elliott,  of  Newbury  (Stand  232),) 
has  an  admirable  display  of  mouldings  in  all 
kinds  of  woods.  They  are  in  a great  variety , 
of  sections,  and  are  very  clean  and  sharp  mi 
execution.  This  is  one  of  the  best  displays  of  i 
the  kind  we  have  ever  seen,  and  visitors  when 
see  it  are  sure  to  linger  over  it  for  a few 
moment. 

Messrs.  Bower  & Florence  (Stand 
exhibit  a Celtic  monumental  cross,  9 ft.  high, 
in  polished  grey  granite,  ornamented  with? 
interlacing  work  produced  by  alternating! 
polished  and  unpolished  surfaces. 

Messrs.  Wright  & Co.  (Stand  246)  exhibit, 
the  applications  of  their  fireproof  fixing-block* 
for  securing  carpenters’  and  joiners’  work  toi 
walls.  Their  use  will  be  found  advantageous.  > 

The  Patent  Sliding  Sash  Casement  Com-, 
pany  (Stand  62)  exhibit  their  patent  sash,; 
which  affords  great  facility  for  cleaning 
panes,  inside  and  out,  without  risk  to  the  i - 
or  limb  of  the  cleaner.  The  invention  corn-* 
bines  the  principle  of  the  sliding-sash  wi  _ 

* See  p.  285,  ante.  _. 

t We  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Lovegrove,— x.d. 
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hat  of  the  casement,  each  sash  consisting  of 
n outer  and  inner  frame,  the  latter  being 
ung  within  the  former  by  means  of  hinges 
pivots,  and  admitting  of  being  opened 
closed  at  will.  Cleaning  is  effected 
follows  : — Beginning  with  the  lower  sash, 
le  fastening  of  the  inner  frame  is  released, 
nd  it  opens  like  a door  into  the  room 
lie  outside  of  the  glass  can  then  be  a 
padily  cleaned  as  the  inside.  When  the  top 
ash  is  cleaned  it  is  lowered  to  the  level  of 
lie  bottom  sash,  which  is  pushed  up  to  the  top 
pr  the  time  being.  This  patent  sash  is  devoid 
f any  complicated  mechanical  movements,  and 
& likely  to  go  far  in  meeting  a long-felt  want, 
i Messrs.  C.  Drake  & Co.  (Stand  248)  exhibit  a 
tinllioned  and  transomed  window  in  their  red 
bncrete,  and  a bath  and  other  articles  in  their 
dw  well-known  marble  concrete, 
it  The  Blackman  Air  - Propeller  Ventilating 
ompany  (Stand  347)  exhibit  one  of  their  48- in. 
ms  in  motion.  Its  effectiveness  is  easily  appro- 
bated by  visitors  whose  path  lies  across  the 
lirong  current  of  air  induced  by  tho  motion  of 
Eke  fan. 

; Mr.  John  Grundy  (Stand  353)  exhibits  some 
I,:  his  patent  warm-air  ventilating  fire-grates, 
Which  possess  many  claims  to  the  attention  of 
we  visitors. 

9 Hall’s  patent  self-locking  flush-bolt,  for  case- 
ments and  doors,  is  exhibited  at  one  of  the 
bands.  It  is  likely  to  be  much  appreciated,  as 
is  much  more  secure  than  the  ordinary  flush 
;>lt ; it  cannot  be  forced  back  by  the  insertion 
I a knife  or  other  instrument. 

In  the  Arcade,  the  Patent  Liquid  Fireproof 
yanite  Company  afford  daily  demonstrations 
i the  non-inflammability  of  woodwork  treated 
ith  their  protective  fluid. 


'CASE  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

WHAT  IS  A “ WITHE  ” ? 

4t  the  Marylebone  Police  Court  on  the  8th  inst., 
Cooke,  the  magistrate,  gave  judgment  in  the 
;e  of  Blashill  v.  Garrett,  the  effect  of  which 
jl  be  of  interest  to  builders.  This  was  a summons 
i Mr.  Thos.  Blashill,  District  Surveyor  for  tho 
•ish  of  Hampstead,  against  Mr.  Edmund  Gar- 
lt,  a builder,  of  Ravenshaw-street,  Mill-lane,  for 
i JaD.  3rd  erecting  a building  at  5,  Gordon  Villas, 
jvenshaw-street,  and  omitting  to  put  a withe  to 
j)  flues  on  the  north  side  of  tho  house  against 
' 1 party-wall,  properly  secured,  &c.,  contrary  to 
> Act.  From  Mr.  Blashill’s  evidence  it  appeared 
it  the  defendant  had  purchased  some  land  in 
■mnshaw-street,  West  Hampstead,  abutting  on  a 
ise  of  which  he  had  purchased  half  the  party- 
I.  The  defendant  erected  his  house,  and  com- 
iinant  visited  the  erection  as  it  was  being  put  up. 

I noticed  that  two  of  the  flues  touched  the  party- 
,1  at  the  house  already  built,  and  that,  he  should 
|tend,  was  contrary  to  the  Act.  The  sixth  rule 
ithe  Act  was  as  follows “The  breast  of  the 
imney  and  the  front,  withe,  partition,  and  the 
ik  of  every  flue  must  at  the  least  be  4 in.  in 
okness.”  Then  the  seventh  rule  said  : — “ The 
■k  of  every  chimney,  opening  from  the  hearth 
to  the  height  of  1 ft.  above  the  mantel,  must 
the  least  be  8£  in.  thick  if  in  the  party-wall, 
4 in.  if  not  in  the  party-wall.”  He  contended 
!t  according  _ to  the  Act  the  defendant  should 
le  put  a withe,  otherwise  a 4£  in.  course  of 
kwork,  against  the  party  structure  from  the 
tom  up  to  a certain  height,  or  there  would  be 
protection  against  fire  should  there  be  any 
ber  in  the  party-wall.  He  did  not  say  there 
wood  in  the  wall,  but  there  was  a possibility  of 
a being  the  case.  Many  years  ago  this  point 
| raised  before  the  late  Mr.  Corrie  at  Bow-street, 
In  the  decision  was  against  the  Metropolitan 
;rd  of  Works  ; and  since  then  no  case  of  the 
1 had  been  placed  before  the  courts.  It  had 
l thought  wise  to  again  raise  the  point.  In 
)ort  of  his  case  Mr.  Blashill  called  Mr. 
ers,  a carpenter  and  builder,  who  said  he 
ted  the  house  adjoining  that  of  the  defendant, 
vas  not  prepared  to  swear  whether  or  not  there 
any  timber  in  the  party-wall.  In  his  opinion, 

: practical  builder,  a withe  was  a course  of  brick- 
: 4£  in.  in  thickness  going  up  to  a certain  height, 

' bound  to  the  party-wall. 

'the  Magistrate.— You  mean  that  the  wall 
Id  he  thickened  to  the  extent  of  U in.  ?— Yes. 
tell,  suppose  the  wall  originally  was  13  in.  in 
tness  do  you  think  there  should  then  be  ; 

3 * — Yes,  sir. 

it  necessary  that  the  withe  should  be  discon- 
„'TN°i  lfc  miSht  touch.  I say  a withe  is 
.work  between  the  flue  and  the  party  structure, 
term  withe  ” is  generally  understood  to  be  a 
ion  between  two  flues. 

e defendant,  on  his  behalf,  said  he  had  built 
i hundreds  of  houses.  He  understood  that 
, l°n1i?1rclh,a.sed  of  a party-wall,  and  built 
ise,  that  4*  in.  of  the  9-in.  party-wall  was  his  , 


to  use.  No  complaint  had  been  made  to  him 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  building  until  the 
roof  of  the  house  was  on.  He  believed  attention 
was  first  drawn  to  this  matter  through  one  of  his 
workmen  lighting  a fire  in  an  unfinished  fireplace, 
and  some  smoke  went  through  a hole  into  his  neigh! 
hour’s  house.  That  had  since  been  rectified. 

The  Magistrate. — Then  you  say  that  half  of  the 
party-wall  is  a withe  ? 

Defendant. — Yes.  And  I have  consulted  several 
experienced  architects  and  surveyors,  and  they  are 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  they  consider  the  matter 
should  be  brought  before  you  for  decision. 

Mr.  Charles  Wisber,  Cheshunt  Villas,  Croydon, 
said  he  was  an  architect  and  surveyor.  In  his 
opinion  a withe  was  the  division  between  the  flues 
or  chimneys.  In  this  case  the  flue  was  built  against 
a flank  wall,  and  there  was  no  flue  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  Cooke  remarked  that  the  wording  of  the  Act 
made  It  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  point 
at  issue,  and  he  should,  therefore,  take  time  to 
consider  it. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  solicitor  for  the  defendant,  pointed 
out  that,  according  to  the  contention  of  the  com- 
plainant, a withe  would  have  to  bo  constructed  if 
the  party  structure  were  3 ft.  in  thickness. 


In  giving  his  decision,  Mr.  Cooke  said:— The 
meauingof  tho  word  “withe”  in  the  14th  rule  of 
section  20,  18  and  19  Vic.,  cap.  122,  is  somewhat 
ambiguous,  and  a correct  interpretation  is  not 
arrived  at  in  my  mind  without  some  difficulty. 
That  rule  says  “no  flue  shall  be  built  against  any 
party-structure,  unless  a withe  is  properly  secured 
thereto  at  least  4 in.  in  thickness.”  Now,  had  the 
words  been  “party- wall”  it  would  have  left  less 
doubt.  But  “ party-structure,”  by  the  interpreta- 
tion clause,  section  3,  includes  “ party-walls,”  and 
also  “partitions,  arches,  floors,  and  other  structures 
separating  buildings,  houses,  or  rooms  belonging  to 
different  owners  or  which  are  approached  by  dis- 
tinct staircases  or  separate  entrances  from  without.” 
In  rule  6 the  different  parts  of  a flue  are  distinctly 
enumerated,  and  rule  7 provides  for  the  construction 
of  the  back  of  every  chimney,  and  says  it  shall  be 
at  least  8^-  in.  thick  from  the  hearth  up  to  the 
height  of  12  in.  above  the  mantelpiece,  if  it  is  a party- 
wall,  or  44  in.  if  not  a party-wall.  The  contention 
here  is  on  one  side  that  the  withe  is  new  work 
which  should  be  built  against  the  old  wall,  and 
parallel  thereto,  thus  forming  the  back  of  the  flue 
entirely  of  now  work.  The  other  side  contends  that 
the  word  “ withe”  means  a division  between  two  or 
more  flues,  or  a vortical  division  or  partition 
between  two  flues.  Looking  at  what  I have  said  in 
reference  to  the  rules,  and  especially  at  rule  7, 
which  provides  for  the  back  to  a certain  height 
being  considerably  thicker  than  the  withe,  I think 
tho  latter  construction  is  the  right  one.  And  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  decision  of  the  late  Mr. 
Gorrie,  in  the  case  of  the  District  Surveyor  of 
St.  Giles’s  v.  Cleave,  heard  at  Bow-street  Police 
Court  in  1862.  Mr.  Cooke  added  that  if  it  should 
be  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  a case 
stated  for  the  consideration  of  another  Court,  he 
should  be  most  willing  to  grant  a case  on  an  appli- 
cation being  made  to  him. 

Mr.  Blashill  asked  to  be  allowed  to  consult  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  as  to  the  taking  of  a 
case,  and  Mr.  Cooke  at  once  acceded. 

On  the  application  of  Mr.  Barrett,  the  Magistrate 
allowed  the  defendant  21.  2s.  costs. 


FULHAM  VESTRY-HALL  COMPETITION. 

Sib,— This  competition,  which  has  been  of  an 
exceedingly  unsatisfactory  nature  from  its  be- 
ginning, owing  to  a recent  decision  of  the  Vestry, 
is  about  to  be  brought  to  a climax.  Entirely  dis- 
regarding their  assessor’s  award,  the  Vestry 
have  selected,  from  the  designs  first  sent  in, 
twelve  for  a final  competition,  which  when  modi- 
fied are  to  be  returned  to  the  Vestry,  who  will 
adjudicate  upon  them  without  any  professional 
aid.  Members  of  the  “ Competition  Memorial,” 
who,  like  us,  have  agreed  to  enter  no  competition 
without  a professional  referee  be  first  appointed, 
are  thus  debarred  from  competing  further. 

As  the  course  we  deemed  it  neceesary  to  take 
is  portrayed  in  the  following  correspondence, 
which,  we  think,  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the 
profession,  may  we  ask  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  spare  the  space  for  its  insertion  in 
your  valuable  paper. 

We  would  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
‘ Competition  Memorial  Committee  ” to  this 
matter,  as  it  appears  to  be  a case  in  which  an 
appeal  from  them  is  much  needed. 

Newman  & Newman, 

Authors  of  the  Design  marked  “ Light 
and  Air.” 


meeting  on  the  6th  inst.,  and  shall  feel  obliged  by  yonr 
making  arrangements  to  fetch  away  your  plans  to  carry 
out  such  resolutions. 

If  you  will  make  an  appointment,  I will  be  here  to 
receive  you  any  day  between  10  a.m.  and  1 p.m.— I am, 
dear  sirs,  yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  Chas.  J.  Foakes, 

Messrs.  Newman,  Clerk  to  the  Vestry. 

19a,  Tooley-street.’* 

“ Copy  of  Resolutions. 

Resolved, — 

a.  That  the  twelve  selected  plans  be  returned  to  the  com- 
pel itors  with  an  instruction  that,  as  they  do  not  comply 
with  the  requirements,  they  may  alter,  modify,  or  remodel 
the  plans,  for  a final  competition. 

b.  That  the  plans  be  sent  in  on  plain  white  paper,  with- 
out any  distinctive  mark,  colour,  or  motto,  and  that  can- 
vassing, or  writing  to,  tho  Vestrymen  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  competitors,  ehall  exclude  the  piano  from  com- 
petition. 

c.  That  the  twelve  competitors  be  informed  that  the 
Vestry  will  themselves  adjudicate  upon  the  plans,  and  that 
they  be  returned  to  the  Vestry  not  later  than  the  22nd 
May,  1836." 

[COPT.] 

o — , , . , , “ April  10th,  1886. 

Sib,— With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst  in 


Firstly,— We  may  say  that,  having  fully  complied  with 
all  the  requirements  contained  in  the  conditions  of  the 
competitions  for  the  above,  and  having  been  placed  first  by 
Mr.  Currey,  the  assessor,  who  further  explained,  in 
answer  to  the  objections  raised  by  your  Vestry,  that  our 
plans  could  be  placed  upon  the  site,  we  fail  to  see  that 
your  Vestry  has  clearly  shown  upon  what  grounds  excep- 
tion has  been  taken  to  the  approval  of  this  decision,  and 
why  they  deem  it  necessary  to  have  another  competi- 
tion. The  only  point  clearly  is  that  they  have  failed  in 
every  respect  to  be  guided  by  their  own  conditions, 
more  especially  with  regard  to  the  statement  that  the 
sealed  envelopes  should  not  be  opened  until  after  the 
premiums  had  been  awarded. 

Secondly,— You  state  in  the  copy  of  the  ‘ Resolutions  ’ 
that  the  \ estry  will  themselves  adjudicate  upon  the  plans, 
.this  appears  to  us  to  be  a very  ingenious  method  of  forcing 
us,  and  possibly  others,  to  abandon  the  position  we  now 
hFol<*  0?T?n,£  t0  0U|:  beinS  members  of  the  Royal  Institute 
or  British  Architects  and  having  agreed  to  enter  no 
competition  unless  a professional  assessor  be  first 
inted. 

conclusion,  we  need  hardly  say  that  we  shall  refuse 
to  tender  any  further  plans,  and  as  adequate  reasons 
have  not  been  given  for  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Currey'a 
award,  and  having,  we  consider,  a legal  claim  to  the  first 
Iremium,  we  desire  to  offer  this  point  for  the  unbiassed 
consideration  of  the  Vestry  before  proceeding  further  in 
the  matter. 

We  consider  the  note  respecting  the  fetching  away  our 
designs  is  equally  worthy  of  the  treatment  which  competi- 
tors have  received  hitherto,  but  shall,  nevertheless,  send 
for  our  drawings  on  Monday  next,  at  twelve  o’clock.— We 
•e,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

„ T „ , ^ (Signed)  Newman  & Nbwman. 

C.  J.  Foakes,  Esq." 


STONE  SAWING  AND  MOSAIC 
MANUFACTURE. 

Sib,— I have  read  the  letter  of  Mr.  Powis  Bale 
which  appears  iu  your  issue  of  to-day  [p.  560].  His 
assertion  that  the  Belgian  sawing-machines  to 
which  he  refers  “are  without  doubt  considerably  in 
advance  of  any  machines  for  the  like  purpose  yet 
made  in  this  country,”  should  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  question. 

So  long  ago  as  1874  a patent  was  granted  to 
Mr.  Richard  Cox  for  a machine,  which  appears  to 
exactly  answer  the  description  of  the  Belgian 
machines.  Iu  Cox's  machino  the  connexions  are 
fixed  to  the  centres  of  the  frame,  and  the  whole  of 
the  driving  gear  is  fixed  to  the  machine  itself,  so 
that  there  is  no  thrust  and  no  vibration.  The 
weight  of  the  stone  which  is  being  sawn  is  very 
cleverly  made  use  of  to  keep  the  framework  steady. 
Several  of  these  machines  are  in  use  in  different 
parts  of  this  country,  and  it  now  seems  that  the 
principle  has  been  copied  by  the  Belgian  manufac- 
turers. Honour  to  whom  honour  is  due.  The  dis- 
covery that  a sawing-frame  could  be  better  worked 
with  connexions  from  the  centre  instead  of  from 
the  end  is  that  of  an  Englishman  ; and  the  English 
machines  constructed  on  this  principle  have  been 
in  existence  and  in  active  service  for  years  before 
the  Belgian  machines  were  ever  heard  of. 

The  “improved  form  of  downward  screw  feed, 
which  can  be  regulated  in  speed  in  proportion  to 
the  hardness  of  the  stone  to  be  cut  ” has  been  used 
by  my  firm  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  By  a 
simple  clockwork  arrangement  tho  speed  at  which 
the  saw-blades  are  lowered  into  the  cut  can  be 
regulated  to  the  greatest  nicet}r. 

At  a time  when  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to 
point  to  the  enterprise  of  the  foreigner,  and  to  call 
in  question  the  commercial  superiority  and  inven- 
tive genius  of  our  own  countrymen,  it  is  well  that 
we  should  know  what  has  been  and  is  being  done  by 
Englishmen. 

In  the  matter  of  stone-sawing,  at  any  rate,  we 
are  not  so  far  behind  the  foreigner  as  Mr.  Bale 
would  have  us  suppose.  Arthur  Lee. 

Canons  Marsh,  Bristol,  April  10,  1886. 


[copy.] 

“ Vestry  Offices,  Walham  Green, 

. 9th  April,  1886. 

Dear  Bibs, — With  reference  to  the  plans  sent  in  by  you 
r a Vestry- hall  for  the  Parish  of  Fulham,  under  the 
motto  of  “ Light  and  Air,”  I am  instructed  by  the  Vestry 
to  forward  to  you  copy  of  resolutions  passed  at  their 


King’s  College,  London. — The  Council 
have  appointed  Mr.  Hulme,  head-master  of  the 
Putney  School  of  Art,  to  the  Professorship  of 
Geometrical,  Engineering,  and  Architectural 
Drawing,  vacated  by  the  death  of  Professor 
Glenny,  who  held  the  appointment  since 
1864. 


[April  17,  1886. 


bility. 

average  weight  per  cubic  foot,  whilst  others 
give  the  specific  gravity.  The  trouble  of 
preparing  several  samples  of  hard  stones, 
making  them  of  the  required  size  and  shape, 
in  order  to  find  their  average  weight,  is  a 
drawback  to  the  former  method.  The  latter 
method  is,  perhaps,  the  preferable  one,  for  not 
only  can  the  stones  be  of  irregular  shape,  but 
when  an  average  piece  is  carefully  selected 
more  accurate  results  are  obtained. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a substance  is  its 
weight  compared  with  that  of  an  equivalent 
bulk  of  pure  water  at  a definite  temperature 
and  pressure.  The  density  of  a rock  or  mineral 
depends,  to  a great  extent,  on  chemical  composi- 
tion and  minute  structure. 

The  stone  to  be  weighed  must  be  an  average- 
looking specimen,  because  two  fragments  of  the 
same  rock  may  contain  different  proportions  of 
its  constituent  minerals. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  finding  the 
specific  gravity  is  by  weighing  the  same 
specimen  first  in  air,  then  immersed  in  water, 
and  dividing  the  former  weight  by  its  excess 
above  the  latter. 

The  weight  of  the  piece  of  stone  must  be 
made  with  a delicate  balance.  Now,  suppose 
we  have  found  that  its  weight  in  air  is  4'32  oz. 
we  then  proceed  to  weigh  it  in  water.  To  do 
this  a piece  of  silk  or  fine  thread  should  be 
securely  fastened  round  the  specimen,  which 
should  then  be  immersed  in  water,  tte  other 
end  of  the  thread  being  attached  to  the  balance. 
If  any  air  bubbles  appear  adhering  to  the  stone 
they  should  be  carefully  removed  with  a brush 
or  the  result  would  be  inaccurate. 

After  due  care  has  been  exercised  we  may 
find  that  the  specimen  weighs  only  2"46  oz.  in 
water.  We  should  then  find  the  specific  gravity 
as  follows : — 

Weight  in  air  ...  4’32  oz. 

„ „ water  2'46  oz. 


T. — Tumbler  of  water. 

Z. — Object,  the  specific  gravity  of  which  is 
to  be  found. 

Erect  the  balance  as  represented  above. 
Suspend  Z by  a fine  thread  from  the  lever 
AB,  and  move  out  or  in  until  the  weight  at 
EH  is  balanced  by  Z, — say  at  point  Y. 

Next  immerse  Z in  a tumbler  of  water  (as  Z1) 
and  move  out  towards  B until  balance  is  again 
restored,  say  at  point  Y1.  Then  it  follows 
XY* * * § 

from  the  properties  of  a lever  that  — yy 
is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  object.  The  result 


may  be  checked  by  changing  the  point  of  sus- 
pension of  EH,  say  to  a,  and  then  re-weighing 
the  object. 

Instead  of  XY  and  XY1  the  points  of  equili- 
brium will  now  be  b and  b',  and  as  before, — 
Xt1 

specific  gravity  of  object. 


T86)4'32(2‘32 
3 72 


•600 

558 


2 32  is  therefore  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
specimen. 

In  order  to  obtain  very  accurate  or  reliable 
results,  it  is  necessary  to  procure  a proper 
instrument  for  the  purpose.* 

A good  machine  is  that  called  “ Walker’s 
Specific  Gravity  Balance,”  invented  by  Mr.  W. 
N.  Walker,  F.G.S.,  and  sold  by  Mr.  G.  Lowden, 
optician,  Dundee.  It  is  a steelyard  in  which  a 


X6'-X6 

Professor  J.  W.  Judd,  F.R.S.,  speaking  of  this 
instrument,  says, — “Any  one  with  ordinary 
care  may  obtain  for  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
rock  or  mineral  a result  which  is  absolutely 
reliable  as  far  as  the  first  place  of  decimals 
and  approximately  true  for  the  second.”  * 

A knowledge  of  specific  gravity  is  perhaps 
more  useful  in  selecting  stone  for  marine  works 
than  anything  else  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
For  sea-walls  and  pier  harbours,  exposed  both 
to  heavy  breakers  and  shingles,  hardness  and 
durability,  with  great  specific  gravity  combined 
should  be  sought  for. 

The  greater  the  weight  of  a given  sized  sea- 
wall or  pier,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the 
better  will  it  stand  the  force  of  the  breakers. + 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson  con- 
ducted a series  of  experiments  on  the  force  of 
the  breakers  on  the  Atlantic  and  North  Sea 
coasts  of  Britain.  The  average  force  in  summer 
was  found  in  the  Atlantic  to  be  611  lb.  per 
square  foot,  while  in  winter  it  was  2,086  lb. 
But  on  several  occasions  both  in  the  Atlantic  and 
North  Sea  the  winter  breakers  were  found  to 
exert  a pressure  of  3 tons  per  square  foot,  and 
at  Dunbar  as  much  as  3£  tons.+ 

Besides  the  continual  bombardment  of  break- 
waters and  other  marine  works,  caused  by  waves 
throwing  huge  blocks  of  stone  against  them,  we 
have  to  take  into  consideration,  even  where  this 
action  is  less  violent,  another  powerful  agent 
which  also  does  a great  deal  of  damage.  It  is 
the  alternate  expansion  and  compression  of  air 
in  crevices  made  in  the  masonry,  which  dislocate 
large  masses  of  the  stone  even  above  the  direct 
reach  of  the  waves. 

Engineers  know  that,  even  from  a vertical 
and  apparently  perfectly  solid  wall  of  well-built 
masonry  exposed  to  heavy  seas,  stones  will 
sometimes  be  started  out  of  their  places,  and 
that  when  this  happens  a rapid  enlargement  of 
the  cavity  may  be  effected. 

At  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse  during  a storm 
in  1840,  a door,  which  had  been  securely 
fastened  against  the  force  of  the  surf  from 
without,  was  actually  driven  outward  by  a 
pressure  acting  from  within  the  tower,  in  spite 
of  the  strong  bolts  and  hinges,  which  were 
broken.  We  may  infer  that  by  the  sudden 
sinking  of  a mass  of  water  hurled  against  the 
building  a partial  vacuum  was  formed,  and 


We  quote  these  examples  to  show  the  inflm 
ences  to  which  stones  selected  for  lighthouses 
sea-walls,  &c.,  are  in  some  instances  subjected 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  stoneu 
having  a high  specific  gravity,  which  includ# 
some  of  the  compact,  medium-grained,  heavy 
varieties  of  granite,  are  amongst  the  besi 
materials  for  these  purposes.  Exceedingly 
heavy  and  compact  limestones  have  been  usee 
for  large  marine  works ; but  the  action  o 
molluscs  before  alluded  to  (p.  525)  is  a BeriotLii 
drawback  to  them  in  many  instances. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  we  have  said  as  to  t 
stone  weighing  less  in  water  than  in  air,  the. 
student  will  readily  understand  that  in  dealing 
with  submarine  structures  the  relative  weigh;, 
of  the  stones  used  is  greatly  reduced. 

The  following  examples,  taken  from  Mr.  1, 
Stevenson’s  “ Harbours,”  p.  107,  will  furthe: 
illustrate  this  fact : — 


- 

Specific 

Gravity. 

No.  of  cubic 
ft.  to  a 
ton  in  air. 

No.  of  feet  to  a ton; 

in  sea-water 
of  specific  gravity 
1-028. 

Basalt 

299 

11-9 

18-26 

Red  Granite 

271 

132 

21-30 

8andstone  .. 

2-41 

14-8 

26  00 

Although  the  care  in  the  selection  of  ston: 
by  specific  gravity  for  rather  deep  submarine 
work  Bhould  by  no  means  be  neglected,  it  is  no, 
so  important,  perhaps,  as  for  that  portion  oi. 
the  structure  near  and  just  above  the  surfaci: 
of  the  water ; for  this  reason, — waves,  whicl 
are  the  principal  source  of  the  destruction  a 
the  works,  only  exist  at  the  surface  of  th  i 
water.  Underneath,  everything  is  company 
tively  quiet,  and  very  little  or  no  damage 
caused  from  the  motion  of  the  water. 

Delesse  says  that  engineering  operations  hav: 
shown  that  submarine  constructions  are  scarceli 
disturbed  at  a greater  depth  than  5 m&tre 
(16’4  ft.)  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  8 metre 
(2624  ft.)  in  the  Atlantic.* 

As  might  be  expected,  there  is  an  intimah 
connexion  between  the  specific  gravity  an 
crushing  weight  of  stones.  Information  bearin' 
on  this  point  may  be  found  in  Barlow’s  “ Trearafl 
on  the  Strength  of  Materials”  (ed.  1867),  p.  lit . 
and  the  Builder,  vol.  xlviii.  (1885),  pp.  192-3.1 


fixed  weight  is  made  to  act  at  different  distances 
on  the  arms  of  a lever.  Thus, — 

AB. — A lever  graduated  from  X in  inches 
and  tenths  of  an  inch ; hundredths  must  be 
guessed. 


C. — Upright  with  rings  to  receive  knife  edge 
of  lever. 


D.  Upright  with  slit  to  steady  lever  while 
shifting  object. 

EH.  Weight  which  can  be  moved  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  placed  according  to  the  size 
of  the  specimen  to  be  weighed. 


« n 8eveIal  ,kinda  are  treated  of  by  Professor  Judd  i 
Proc.  Qeol.  A;sn.,”  vol.  viii.,  pp.  273-287. 


that  the  air  inside  forced  out  the  door  in  its 
efforts  to  restore  the  equilibrium^ 

Dr.  A.  Geikie  says  that  this  explanation  may 
partly  account  for  the  way  in  which  the  stones 
are  started  from  their  places  in  a solidly-built 
sea-wall.  But,  besides  this  cause,  we  must  also 
consider  a perhaps  still  more  effective  one,  in 
the  condensation  of  the  air  driven  before  the 
wave  between  the  joints  and  crevices  of  the 
stones  and  its  subsequent  instantaneous  ex- 
pansion when  the  wave  drops. 


* Qeol.  Mug.,  vol.  x.  (1883),  p.  110. 

+ Rep.  on  Qeol.  of  Corn.,  Dev  and  W.  Somt.,  by  (Sir) 
H.  T.  de  la  Beche,  F.R  S. 

t Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  Edin.,  xvi.,  p 25. 

§ Walker,  “ Proc.  Inst.  Civ.  Engin.,"  i.,  p.  15. 


British  Archeeological  Association. -r-fi. 

the  meeting  of  this  Association  on  the  7fch  insli 
Mr.  C.  H.  Compton  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Cect 
Brent,  F.S.A.,  exhibited  a fine  Merovingimj 
buckle  with  clasp,  having  ornamentation 
similar  to  some  of  the  objects  recent.! 
found  at  Taplow.  Mr.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A 
described  a series  of  coins  of  Antoninus  Pii 
found  in  London,  with  the  figure  of  Britannim 
on  one  of  these,  a new  type,  the  figure  repr  . 
sented  clearly  that  of  a female,  and  there  is 
trophy,  a human  head  on  a spear,  by  her  sid 
Mr.  Roofe  exhibited  a very  good  double-hando, 
Etruscan  vase.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Daniell  describe: 
the  prehistoric  monument  recently  discovers 
at  Langley  Burrell,  and  a plan  was  exhibits 
showing  the  extent  of  the  paved  oval  space  whit\ 
is  surrounded  by  a fosse.  Mr.  R.  Ferguso*: 
F.S.A.,  spoke  cf  the  radiating  lines  having  son 
resemblance  to  the  star  tumuli  of  the  north  rp 
England.  Mr.  T.  Blashill,  F.S.A.,  referred  : 
length  to  the  proposed  restoration  of  Walthal 
Cross,  and  exhibited  an  elaborate  series  of  pla: 
prepared  by  Mr.  Ponting.  The  whole  of  the  stoi 
used  in  the  restoration  of  1832  is  found  to  be  r 
a loose  and  crumbling  condition,  except  the  upp1 
shaft,  and  it  appears  to  be  expedient  in  const 
quence  to  renew  the  whole.  The  original  portioi. 
of  the  ancient  work  are  not  to  be  touched.  . . 

■Whitechapel. — Last  Sunday  Mr.  Monts): 
presided  at  the  dedication  of  the  “Poor  Jew 
Shelter,”  in  Leman-street,  Whitechapel,  alter* 
to  suit  all  the  requirements  of  a casual  war 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  sanitatii  ■ 
throughout  the  building;  the  drainage  andti. 
adjacent  fittings  are  of  the  most  effective  yu 
simple  k’nd,  and  have  been  executed  to  suit  tt 
rough  usage  at  the  hands  of  the  inmates.  1- 
constant  action  of  water  on  the  drains  from  tu 
distinct  automatic  flushing-tanks,  and  the  ca< 
tinual  ventilation  of  the  whole  of  the  Hystei  i 
are  what  is  required  in  a building  of  t>:; 
kind.  The  disinfecting-chamber  for  clothh 
has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  Bird, 
heating  and  bath  work  have  been  executed  : 
Mr.  F.  Brown,  engineer.  There  are  two  dumn 
lifts  by  Waygood  going  from  the  kitchen  dirt, 
into  the  large  dining-room.  The  builder  was 
T riggs,  and  the  architect  Mr.  Lewis  Solomon. 

* “ Lithologie  des  Mers  de  France”  (1872),  p.  I10- 
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RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

16,922,  Planing  and  Dressing  Stone.  P. 
orooran. 

The  stone  to  bo  operated  upon  is  fixed  upon  a 
sble  below  the  cutters.  This  table  is  traversed  on 
•Hers  or  pulleys  mounted  in  the  bed-plate  of  the 
achine  by  rack  and  pinion  driven  in  the  ordinary 
anner,  so  as  to  be  easily  reversed.  The  tools  for 
orkiDg  the  stone  are  either  steel  cutters,  or  of 
amonds  or  other  hard  material  mounted  in  steel 
!>lders,  and  which  are  fixed  at  a suitable  angle  in  a 
sc  on  the  end  of  a spindle,  the  tools  being  rotated 
r a worm  and  wheel.  When  diamonds  or  other 
bstances  are  used,  several  are  set  in  the  steel,  so 
to  prevent  the  steel  from  wearing  away.  When 
iquired,  similar  slides  and  tool-holders  may  be 
:ed  on  the  uprights  to  plane  the  sides  of  the 
one. 

16,952,  Disinfeoting.  J.  Watts. 

This  is  an  apparatus  for  generating  and  ejecting 
mes,  smoke,  or  vapours  for  disinfecting,  deodo- 
jiing,  or  fumigating  purposes,  or  for  testing  pipes 
|d  passages  by  what  is  known  as  the  smoke-test, 
for  analogous  purposes.  The  fumes,  &c.,  are 
oduced  from  any  suitable  material  fed  into 
generating  - chamber  provided,  when  a fire 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the  fumes, 
th  adjustable  inlets  for  air.  A blower  or  ex- 
uster  is  also  employed,  by  which  a current  is 
lated  which  is  not  passed  through  the  generating- 
amber,  but  is  caused  to  pass  independently  to 
yond  the  same,  where  the  current  meets  the 
nes,  and  conveys  them  along  suitable  pipes  to  the 
where  they  are  to  be  utilised. 

16,951,  Planing  Wood.  S.  S.  Hazlelands. 
l'he  wood  to  be  planed  is  fed  along  a table  over  a 
•tionary  cutter  by  an  elastic  feed  roller  on  a shaft 
sated  by  two  hand-wheels  provided  with  handles 
(ustablo  in  slotted  spokes.  Provision  is  made  for 
iDging  up  the  table  towards  the  roller  by  weights, 
<1  also  for  preserving  the  knife  from  contact 
.;h  the  feed  roller  by  bars  on  the  brackets  abut- 
(g  against  bosses  on  the  uprights. 

16,862,  Lavatory.  G.  Pepper. 

The  service  cistern  is  divided  into  three  compart- 
ints.  The  middle  one  is  supplied  by  a ball-cock 
the  usual  way,  and  communicates  by  valves  with 
j other  compartments,  which  conduct  water  to 
-1  basin  by  pipes.  The  valves  which  control  the 
.>ply  to  the  outer  compartments,  and  also  those 
ich  regulate  the  basin  supply,  are  connected  to 
rt  arms  extending  from  a weighted  spindle 
ich  is  connected  by  wire  to  the  free  end  of  a 
Iged  foot-board  to  which  the  spindle  of  the  outlet 
ve  is  connected.  When  the  foot-board  is  de- 
issed  the  outlet  valve  is  closed,  and  the  basin 
nd i from  one  of  the  side  compartments,  when  the 
ct-board  is  released  the  discharge-valve  is  opened 
4 the  basin  is  filled  from  the  other  side  compart- 
ats.  If  required,  hot  water  can  be  supplied  by  a 
larate  pipe.  J 


NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

I Pri/  2.-4,603,  J.  Rawlings,  Bench  Plugs  for 
penters  Benches,  &c.-4,610,  J.  Bloomfield 
•f^-4’646’  Z‘  Danly-  Metallic  Buildings. 
pnl  3.-4,671,  D.  Cowan,  Cooking  Ranges  or 
iheners.— 4,694,  C.  Toope,  Hot- water  Apparatus 
Conservatories,  &c. 

pril  5. — 4,708,  F.  Gaunt,  Sash  Fastener.  —4  721 
Testing  Gas  or  Air  Pipes  for  Leakage.— 
>3,  G.  Body,  Fastening  for  Casement,  Sashes 
■re,  &c.— 4,737,  Baron  de  Liebbaber,  Caustic 
I'ders  for  Removing  Paint,  &c.— 4,748,  T.  Wal- 
B,  Connecting  Trap  and  Other  Drains  to  Main 
(in  or  Sewers. 

pn7  6.— -4,757,  W.  Swain,  Boltand  Fastener  for 
ach  Windows,  Doors,  Ac. -4,765,  J.  Karpe, 
k®  f.orL&hdmg  Doors,  &c.— 4,779,  J.  Bolding  k 
I Discharge  Apparatus  for  Water-closets,  &c.— 
W.  Dick,  jun..  Kitchen  Ranges.— 4 803  C 
(amy,  Construction  and  Use  of  Fire  Grates. -' 
A,  B.  Verity,  Ventilating  and  Warming  Build- 

!pn7  7.-4,847,  E.  Collier,  Exhaust  or  Venti- 
ig  Fans.  4,856,  W.  Burdock,  Lamps  or  Burners 
i.  ainters,  Plumbers,  and  Gasfitters.— 4,860  A 
cs,  Sash  Fasteners.— 4,886,  S.  Worsnop,  Fixing 
as  and  Slates  to  Iron  Roofs.-4,S87,  S.  Giles  and 
etne,  Decorating  Lincrusta  Walton,  Tynecastle 
Ntry,  &c. 

jPni  8.-4,901,  T.  Whittaker,  Hinges  for  Fold- 
Doors  and  Screens.-4, 915,  J.  May  and  G. 
ton,  Electric  Burglar  Alarms. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

S’  SnelgroYe,  Fireproof  Ceilings  and  Floors. 

580  J.  Mazellet  Irons  and  Hinges  for  Glazed 
<•8,  Windows,  Hothouses,  ko.— 1,852,  H Owens 
:mg  Casement  Stay.-2,157,  E.  Kirchner,  Mor- 
? Machines. -2,392,  B.  Phillipson,  Water- 
i , Pes>  and  Connexions.— 2,483,  T.  Grav 
Mock  Handles. -2,662,  M.  Shearer  and  Others! 

s,,0Bsl,Dg  and  Moulding  Machine.— 2,758,  J. 

’ b8lf‘adjustlng  Waterproof  Louvres  for  Venti- 
te  Buildings,  &c.-2, 957,  J.  Cundall,  Attaching 
„ 9-LtoT  Spindles.-3, 0-14,  C.  Kite,  Venti- 
W H ii'  E am  and  E'  Adams>  PiP0  Joint. 


Mitre  Joints.— 2,351,  G.  Pridmore  and  G.  Wake- 
man,  Window  Fastenings.— 3,285,  W.  Howie  and 
R.  Henderson,  Windows.— 3,309,  G.  Potter,  Attach- 
ing Door  Knobs  or  Handles  to  Spindles.— 3,336,  H. 
H.  Kingsbury  and  A.  Puzey,  Window  Fastener.— 
3,547,  G.  Brodie  and  J.  Prior,  Fire  Grates.— 3,560, 
J.  Dyson,  Gullies  and  Drain  Traps.— 3,712,  D. 
Sutherland  and  J.  McIntosh,  Bakers’  Ovens. — 3,790, 
G.  Brodie  and  J . Prior,  Shifting  Bottom  Fire  Grates. 
—3,903,  J.  Knight,  Step  Ladders.— 3,949,  F. 
Humpherson,  Forming  Sockets  on  Lead  Pipes. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  oppoeitionfor  two  month/ . 

6,766,  W.  Parry,  Scaffold  Fastener.— 7,743,  G. 
Wright,  Stove  Grates.— 12,098,  W.  Bruce,  Drain 
Bends  and  Branches,  with  Traps  combined.— 12,383, 
A.  Ponton,  Artificial  Stones  and  Concretes.— 6,157,’ 
C.  Scblickeysen,  Cutting  Bricks  and  Tiles.— 6,250, 
R.  Barnes  and  H.  Heath,  Water  Meters,  &c.— 
6,475,  J.  Attridge,  Cups  or  Receivers  for  Dust, 
Ashes,  and  House  Refuse.— 7,065,  T.  Messenger, 
Regulating  the  Supply  of  Water  to  Water-closets 
and  Preventing  Waste.— 7,339,  H.  Snelgrove,  Fire- 
proof Ceilings  and  Floors,  Blocks,  Tiles,  &c.— 7,775, 
A.  Roberts,  Refuse  Bins.  — 7,778,  A.  Grundy 
Venetian  Blind  Lath.— 7,967,  A.  Stott  and  Others! 
Fireproof  Flooring. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Apbil  5. 

Bv  J.  Pousty. 

Camberwell — 143,  145,  and  147,  Souihampton-street, 

and  stabling,  75  years,  ground-rest  21 1.  12s.  ...  £1,060 
South  Hornsey— 48,  Spencer-road,  66  years,  ground- 

rent  51 2gg 

Stratford-34,  36.  and  38,  Gibbins-road 71  years! 

ground-rent  122 355 

Walthamstow — 34,  Brandon-road,  90  years,  ground- 

rent  21. 10s 165 

Apbil  6. 

By  Vintbn  & Son. 

Holborn— 18,  Bartlett's  Buildings,  freehold  2 620 

19,  Bartlett's  Buildings,  an  improved  rent  of  55 1. 

a year,  term  17  years  459 

By  C.  & H.  Whitb. 

Kennington— 40,  Esher-street,  20  years,  ground- 

rent  21.  16s o'R 

Lambeth— 8,  9,  10,  Philadelphia-terrace,  18  years 

ground-rent  16/ ’ 610 

Walworth— 3 and  4,  Red  Lion  Mcwb,  64  "yean! 


ground-rent  71. 

123,  Boyson-road,  65  years,  ground-rent  6Z.  10s. ' 
Gray  s Inn-road— 14  and 21,  Regent-square,  19  years. 


ground-rent  18/ * 62o 

Bayswater — 132  to  138  even,  Inverness-terrace, 

improved  ground-rents  of  68/.,  term  66  years  ’ 1 160 
Hammersmith,  2,  Southerton  - road,  80  years’  ’ 

ground-rent  51.  10s 345 

Lambeth— 5,  7,  and  8,  Robert-street,  and  1,  2 6 
and  6,  Robert-place,  22  years,  ground-rent! 

29/.  14s.,  and  subject  to  an  annuity  of  36/.  a year  260 
18,  18J,  19  to  23,  Little  Thomas-street,  23  years 
ground-rent  14/.  Is * 07c 


Dover — 10,  Finnis-conrt,  freehold £117 

26,  Pt.  James’s-street,  freehold  300 

16,  St.  Radegund’s-road,  freehold ." 276 

116,  Clarendon-street,  freehold  170 

60,  61,  and  78,  Limekiln-street,  9 years,  ground- 

_1reJJt  6/.  143 .....: 1 293 

61,  (Jxendon-street,  14  years,  ground-rent  15s.  ...  ICO 

Apbil  9. 

Bakbb  & Sons. 

Transvaal  — Seven  Freehold  Farms,  containing 

40, 80  acres  ea 

Surbiton — The  Model  Farm,  containing  13a,  2r 

27p.,  freehold 

Freehold  Orchard  and  garden,  14a.  2r.  12p. 

Ground- rent  of  8/.,  reversion  iou 

Hook,  Moor-lane— Orchard  House,  and  2a.  2r.  Ip., 

freehold  gjg 

Fulhatn— 1 to  7,  Gloucester-terrace,  freehold 820 

Freehold  Stabling,  in  rear  300 

2,  3,  4,  and  6,  Colchester-terrace.  freehold  1 460 

Battersea — 43,  45,  47,  and  49,  Gwynne-road, 

years,  ground-rent  20/.  10s 

42  and  41,  Urswiek-road,  75  years,  ground-rent 


2,500 
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12/ 296 

Kentish  Town— 151,  Prince  of  Wafes-road,  64  years, 

ground-rent  71 360 

By  C.  & D.  Field. 

Brixton  — 23,  8t.  Laurenco-road,  77  years,  ground- 

rent  6/ 290 

8outhwark,  Tabard-street -The  Castlo  Freehold 

Public  Bouse 1,600 

1a.  Castle- street,  freehold  225 

177,  Tabard-street,  freehold  ”,  330 


Apbil  7. 

By  F.  Habds. 

Forest  Hill— 3 and  4,  Emerson-terrace,  freehold 
By  A.  J.  Bogebs  & Co. 

Wapping — 3,  Sampson’a-gardens,  freehold 350 

By  Dbivbb  & Pebfkct. 

Holloway— 282,  Hornsey-road,  94  years,  ground- 

rent  71 400 

Apbil  8. 

By  E.  Robins  & Hine. 

South  Kensington— 7,  RedclifFe-road,  freehold  860 

By  Habds  & Jenkinson. 

Borough— 40,  Tabard-street,  45  years,  ground-rent 

10/.  10s 45Q 

Charlton— 58c,  Maryon-ruad,  63  years,  ground- 

rent  6/.  6s 289 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moobb. 

Mile  End-  28,  30,  and  22,  Lindley-street,  14  years 

ground-rent  12/ ' 250 

Stepney-70,  Clark-street,  15  years,  ground-rent  8/.’  95 

23,  West  Arbour-street,  14  years,  ground-rent  4/.  lio 

103,  Grosvenor-street,  11  years,  ground-rent 

21. 6s.  8d 40 

Mile  End— 68  and  70,  St.  Ana’s-road,  66  years' 

ground-rent  71.  9s ’ gg5 

Bermondsey— 43,  Maltby-street,  and  62,  Stanworthl 

street,  27  years,  ground-rent  4/.  10s 320 

By  Fostbb  & Cbanfield. 

Holloway— 31  and  33,  Harvest-road,  66  years 

ground-rent  13/ ’ — 

Wandsworth— 143,  Tyneham-road,  95  yeara!  ground- 

rent  3/.  38 255 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Clapham-road— 28,  30,  and  34,  Portland  - place 
North;  and  grouad-rents  of  10/.  a year,  34 

years,  ground-rent  2^1 qqq 

l and  70,  Portland-place  North,  16  years! 

ground-rent  10/.  6s 345 

Peekham— 13  to  19,  and  33  to  49  odd,  Azenbyl 

square,  81  years,  ground-rent  6«Z.  10s 2 725 

ByNswBON  & Habding. 

Hornsey — 8 and  10,  8haftesbury-road,  freehold 760 

Finsbury  Park  — 24,  Florence  - road,  92  years 

ground-rent  71.  10s ’ 390 

Green-lanes  - The  Residence  Stapleton  House,  63 

years,  ground-rent  16/ j qqq 

Holloway — 35,  Windsor-road,  66  years,  ground-  ’ 

rent  51.  5a 290 

Barnsbury— 120,  Cloudesley-road!  16  years,  ground! 

rent  4/, . 225 

18  to  21,  Victoria-street,  freehold  1 045 

74,  John-street,  69  years,  ground-rent  41.  4s ’400 

By  Wobsfold  & Haywabd. 


MEETINGS. 

Satubdat,  Apbil  17. 

oval  Institution. — Professor  Oliver  Lodge  on  “ Fuel 
and  Smoke.”  II.  3 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  Niddrio 
Mariachall. 

Monday,  Apbil  19. 

Victoria  Institute.  — (1)  Professor  Post  on  “Syrian 
Meteorology.”  (2)  Paper  bv  Mr.  W.  St.  Chad  Boscawen. 
" P-m. 

Inventors’  Institute. — 8 p.m. 

Tuesday,  Apbil  20. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  Henry  Ward  on 
“ Briekraabing.”  8 p.m. 

Statistical  Society . — Professor  Leone  Levi  on  “The  Pro- 
gress of  Joint-Stock  Companies  with  Limited  and  Un- 
limited Liability  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 
Fifteen  Years,  1869-1884.”  7'45  p.m. 

Wbdnbsday,  Apbil  21. 

British  Archeological  Association.— (1)  Mr.  W.  de  Gray 
Birch,  F.8.A.,  “ On  Two  Sculptured  Slabs  in  Chichester 
Cathedral.”  (2)  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine  on  “The  Saxon  Tower 
of  Barnack  Church.”  8 p.m. 

Civil  and  mechanical  Engineers’  Society. — Mr.  C.  T. 
Walrond  on  “ Some  Details  of  Drainage  and  Water 
ply.”  7 p.m. 

udders'  Foremen  and  Clerics  qf  Works’  Institution.— 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  Members.  8 30  p.m. 

_ Eoyal  ileteorological  Society. — Five  papers  to  be  read. 

8atubday,  Apbil  24. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Visit  to  the 
Drum. 


Rsttllimta. 


f!81,  W Hill,  Alarms  for  Window’s,  Donrs’^or  E™-I8,  Charob.,tre«t,  freehold  3.5 

ters— 1,917,  R.  Quilm,  Apparatus  for  Cutting  | | ohur^ter. 


Arcliitectural  Association.  — The  sixth 
Saturday  afternoon  visit  of  the  Architectural 
Association  during  the  present  session  was  made 
on  the  10th  inst.  to  the  Constitutional  Club, 
now  being  built  from  the  design  of  Mr.  R.  W. 
Edis,  F.S.A.,  in  Northumberland  Avenue, 
Charing-cross.  Mr.  Edis  kindly  met  the  mem- 
bers, and  gave  a brief  description  of  the  build- 
ing. The  ground-floor  contains  the  morning- 
room,  110  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide;  reception- 
room  ; and  smoking-room.  The  first  floor  con  - 
tains the  coffee-room,  139  ft.  by  30  ft. ; library, 
50  ft.  by  27  ft.  The  second  floor  contains  the 
smoking-room,  100  ft.  by  30  ft.;  billiard-room; 
and  committee  or  house  dining-room.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  are  the  service-rooms  on  each 
floor.  On  the  upper  floors  are  eighty  sets 
of  chambers.  The  main  staircase  is  being 
constructed  on  a plan  suggested  by  Mr. 
Holloway,  the  clerk  of  the  works,  of 
coke  breeze  concrete  with  a light  iron 
girder  just  at  the  back  of  the  riser,  the  treads 
and  risers  being  faced  with  marble.  The  stair- 
case is  10  ft.  wide.  The  ceilings  of  the  prin- 
cipal rooms,  which  are  just  being  fixed,  are  of 
rich  and  quaint  design,  in  plaster  relief.  The 
electric  lights  are  studded  all  over  the  ceiling 
at  numerous  points,  and  are  worked  into  the 
general  design,  the  ventilating  extract  openings 
being  connected  with  these  ornaments,  in  which 
lights  are  set.  The  whole  of  the  heating  is  to 
be  done  by  open  stoves,  Mr.  Edis  stating 
his  experience  of  hot-water  coils  in  clubs  as 
being  that  they  made  the  rooms  stuffy,  and  he 
had  had  them  taken  ont  in  several  instances. 

Window  Blinds.— -Messrs.  Guy  nan  & Son, 
of  Carburton  - street,  supplied  the  blinds 
throughout  the  Cambridge  Union  Society’s 
new  buildings,  recently  mentioned  in  the 
Builder.  The  same  firm  are  now  fitting  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  windows  of  the  new 
a o Lecture  Theatre  at  the  Liverpool  University 
25o  College  with  dark  blinds,  which  are  of  a special 


Liverpool  Engineering"  Society.  — The 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  society  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  7th  inst.,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Colquitt-street,  Mr.  Coard  S.  Pain, 
A.I.C.E.,  in  the  chair.  A paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  W.  E.Mills,  entitled,  “Notes  on  the  Damage 
sustained  by  a large  Building  from  Subsidence 
and  the  Means  taken  for  its  Support.”  Ic  was 
requisite  that  the  front  face  of  the  building 
referred  to  should  be  supported,  and  as  much 
weight  as  possible  taken  off  the  foundations. 
The  authorities  required  that  whatever 
<(  shoring  ” was  introduced  should  not  obstruct 
the  footway,  and  the  owners  desired  that  access 
to  the  building  should  not  be  interrupted. 
Hence  the  ordinary  methods  of  “ shoring  ” 
were  inadmissible,  but  the  difficulty  was  over- 
come by  means  of  a special  arrangement  of 
timber  supports  or  “ shores,”  which  the  author 
described  in  detail.  The  state  of  the  building 
continued  to  become  worse,  and  a portion  was 
at  length  condemned  by  the  authorities,  and 
ordered  to  be  taken  down.  It  was  found  that 
the  necessary  requirements  would  be  met  by 
removing  the  main  outer  walls,  but  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  use  of  the  building  must  be 
■preserved  while  the  work  was  being  executed, 
and  the  inmates  interfered  with  as  little  as 
possible.  The  author  then  described  the  means 
by  which  this  was  accomplished,  a timber  wall 
or  partition  being  built  up  inside  the  main  wall, 
eo  that  when  the  latter  was  pulled  down  the 
timber  partition  took  its  place,  and  the  work 
was  thus  completed  without  interrupting  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  carried  on  in  the 
building  for  a single  day. 

The  Farmiter  New  Schools  and  Hall, 
Victoria  Park. — A boys’  school  with  large  hall 
for  secondary  and  high-class  educational  pur- 
poses is  now  in  course  of  erection  in  Approach- 
road,  Victoria  Park,  for  the  Governors  of  the 
Parmiter  Charity.  The  building,  which  has  a 
frontage  of  152  ft.  to  Approach  - road,  is 
Domestic  Gothic  in  character,  and,  including 
the  basement,  has  four  floors.  It  is  faced  with 
red  brick  and  Portland  stone.  Two  prominent 
features  are  a tower  100  ft.  in  height,  and  a 
lofty  bay-window  to  the  great  hall.  The 
general  face  of  the  building  is  60  ft.  in  height. 
The  interior  is  approached  by  a porch  at  the 
head  of  a flight  of  steps,  leading  to  the  entrance- 
hall.  The  ground-floor  of  the  building  contains 
the  large  hall,  also  the  head-master’s  room  and 
two  class-rooms,  lecture  - theatre,  laboratory, 
■Ac.  The  first  floor  contains  three  class-rooms, 
and  masters’  apartments,  and  also  gives  access 
to  the  gallery  in  the  large  hall.  The  second 
floor  contains  class-rooms,  and  also  one  large 
room  for  drawing  purposes.  The  basement,  in 
addition  to  a covered  playground,  contains  a 
dining-room  for  the  use  of  the  students,  with 
the  kitchen  and  culinary  departments,  and  also 
the  caretaker’s  apartments.  The  heating  of  the 
building  will  be  effected  by  hot-water  pipes  and 
radiators,  this  portion  of  the  work  being  carried 
out  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Phipson,  engineer,  of  Salis- 
bury-street,  [Strand.  Messrs.  T.  Chatfeild 
Clarke  & Son  are  the  architects ; and  Mr. 
Charles  Cox  is  the  contractor,  the  contract 
having  been  taken  at  the  sum  of  nearly 
9,0001.  J 

Sanitary  Assurance  Association. — At  a 

meeting  of  the  Council,  on  the  12th  inst., 
General  Sir  Peter  S.  Lumsden,  C.B.,  C.S.I., 
was  elected  a member  of  the  Executive 
Council,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Joseph  Fayrer, 
F.R.S.  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge  submitted  a draft 
Bill  for  the  better  sanitation  of  dwellings.  This 
■draft  was  referred,  for  consideration  and  report 
to  a committee  consisting  of  Professor  Ro^er 
Smith,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Dr.  James  Stevenson,  Mr. 
Andrew  Stirling,  Mr.  H.  Rutherfurd,  Barrister- 
at-Law  Mr.  M.  H.  Judge,  A.R.I.B.A.,  Members 
of  the  Council ; and  Dr.  R.  Farquharson,  M.P., 
Member  of  the  Honorary  Council.  One  of  the 
provisions  of  the  proposed  Bill  is  as  follows 

" After  January  1st  1883,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
«rf,!^n?i'h.??8ei’  8ch0°J1,  hotel,°r  other  public  buildings  uOCUl 
o be.nsed  ?3  such.  to  be  so  used  unless  and  until 

bifen  deP081ted  with  the  local  authority 
accordaaee  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act.”  J 

Proposed  New  Municipal  Buildings  for 
Edinburgh.— The  Edinburgh  Town  Council, 
at  a meeting  held  on  Monday  last,  adopted  by 
twenty-six  votes  to  ten  a report  by  the  Lord 
Provost  s Committee  recommending  the  erection 
of  new  municipal  buildings  on  the  site  of  the 
present  buildings  and  adjoining  property,  and 
cravmg  a remit  with  powers  to  obtain  com- 
petitive plans,  and  offer  premiums  for  the  first 
and  second  designs. 


Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition.  — A 

meeting  of  the  Reception  Committee  was  held 
a few  days  since,  at  the  Society  of  Arts  ; the 
Duke  of  Abercorn,  C.B.,  in  the  chair.  The  Com- 
mittee considered  a report  from  the  Sub-com- 
mittee as  to  the  arrangements  which  could  be 
made  for  excursions  for  Colonial  and  Indian 
visitors.  Mr.  Somers  Vine,  the  Official  Agent 
of  the  Exhibition,  attended,  and  reported  to  the 
Committee  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
made  with  the  railway  companies  with  the  view 
of  affording  extended  facilities  for  railway 
travelling  to  all  Colonial  and  Indian  visitors 
coming  to  the  Exhibition.  The  Chairman  re- 
ported that,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Committee,  and  with  the  approval  of  H.R.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  had  communicated  with 
the  mayors  of  some  of  the  chief  principal  cities, 
asking  if  they  would  arrange  for  visits  of  parties 
of  distinguished  visitors. 

National  Smoke-abatement  Institution. 
A meeting  of  the  committee  of  this  Institution 
was  held  at  the  Parkes  Museum  on  the  6th 
instant,  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  in  the  chair.  A letter 
was  read  from  the  Home  Secretary  saying  that 
from  correspondence  with  the  Commissioners 
he  is  satisfied  that  the  police  have  taken  pro- 
ceedings in  all  cases  of  smoke  nuisance  in  which 
they  could  properly  do  so,  and  exercise  due 
supervision  over  the  steamers  on  the  river, 
adding  that  the  extension  of  the  area  to  which 
the  Smoke  Nuisance  Acts  apply  is  a matter  for 
the  consideration  of  the  legislature.  A sub- 
committee was  appointed  to  correspond  further 
with  the  Home  Secretary,  and  to  urge  upon 
the  Government  the  necessity  for  the  extension 
of  the  area  embraced  by  the  Acts.  The 
secretary  reported  that  the  furnace  of  a steam- 
launch  on  the  Thames  at  Hampton  had  been 
tested  by  the  engineer  of  the  Institution,  who, 
in  his  report,  stated  that  during  a run  of 
thirteen  miles  no  smoke  was  visible  at  the  top 
of  the  chimney  throughout  the  trip,  an  improve- 
ment of  great  importance  to  all  owners  of 
launches.  Several  descriptions  of  new  appli- 
ances for  smoke  abatement  were  reported  and 
discussed,  and  it  was  resolved  to  publish 
shortly  a selection  of  the  numerous  tests  of 
apparatus  made  by  the  Institution  since  the 
publication  of  the  report  on  the  Smoke  Abate- 
ment Exhibition  in  1881-82. 

Archaeology.  — Professor  Newton  will 
deliver  at  University  College  a course  of 
three  lectures  on  Greek  Inscriptions,  followed 
by  three  on  Greek  Myths,  illustrated  by  fictile 
vases  and  other  monuments,  on  the  following 
dates: — May  7,  14,  21,  and  28;  June  4,  11. 
Dittenberger,  Sylloge  Inscriptionum  Gnecarum, 
Lips.  1883,  and  Hicks,  Manual  of  Greek  Inscrip- 
tions, will  be  used  as  text-books  in  the  lectures 
on  Inscriptions. 

Mr.  Holman  Hunt's  Pictures. — Mr.  Wm. 

Reeves  will  issue  early  next  week  “ Notes  on 
the  Pictures  of  the  Holman  Hunt  Collection” 
(now  on  view  at  New  Bond-street),  with 
criticisms  by  John  Ruskin,  and  other  critical 
notes.  The  work  will  be  issued  at  Is.,  with  a 
few  large-paper  copies,  and  will  be  uniform 
with  the  recent  “ Notes  on  the  Millais  Col- 
lection,” with  preface  and  criticisms  to  date  by 
John  Ruskin. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF 

TIMBER. 

Oreenhoart,  B.G ton 

Teak,  K.I load 

Sequoia,  U.8. foot  cube 

Asb,  Canada  load 

Birch  ,,  

Kim  

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac 

Oak  „ 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

„ yellow 

Lath,  Dantsic  fathom 

St.  Petersburg  

Wainscot,  Riga log 

.,  Odessa,  crown  

Deals,  Finland, 2nd  and  1st  ...std.  100 

,,  4th  and  3rd  

Higa  

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  

„ 2nd  

,,  whit©  

Swedish 

White  8ea  

Canada,  Pine  1st  

„ 2nd  

„ 3rd,  Ac 

,,  Spruce  1st  

„ 3rd  and  2nd  

New  Brunswick,  Ac 

Battens,  all  kinds 

Flooring  Boards,  eq.  1 in.-  Pro- 

pared,  first  

Second  

Other  qualities  


MATERIALS. 


12  10  0 16  0 0 


0 2 4 0 2 


4 10 
4 10 
4 16 
4 10 


3 0 0 6 0 0 


6 10  0 6 10  0 


3 0 0 4 0 0 


3 0 0 6 0 0 


4 0 0 6 0 0 


4 10 
3 16 
8 10 
7 10 


0 0 8 0 0 


9 0 0 14  0 0 


7 0 0 8 16  0 


7 0 0 10  0 0 


6 0 0 16  0 0 


700  17  10  0 


17  0 0 30  0 0 


12  0 0 17  0 0 


6 0 0 10  0 0 


00  11  0 0 


6 0 0 7 0 0 


4 0 0 12  0 0 


0 9 0 0 13  0 


0 7 6 0 8 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 

Cedar,  Cuba foot 

Honduras,  Ac 

Australian  

Mahogany  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  

Mexican  ,,  

Tobasco  „ 

Honduras  ,,  

Maple,  Bird's-eye 

Rose,  Rio  ton 

Bor,  Turkey  

Satin,  St.  Domingo  foot 

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian  


0 0 6 0 0 7' 


0 0 6 0 0 71 


0 o 3i  0 0 41 


7 0 0 10  0 0 


0 0 10  0 0 


6 0 0 18  0 O 


0 0 4 0 0 6) 


METALS. 

Iboit— Pig  in  Scotland  

Bar,  Webb,  in  London 

,,  ,,  in  Wales  

,,  Staffordshire,  London 

Sheets,  single,  in  London 

Hoops  

Nail-rods  „ 

COPI’KH  — 

British,  cake  and  ingot  

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

,,  India  

Australian  

Chili,  bars  

Ybllow  Mbtai 

Lbad — Pig,  Spanish 

English,  common  brands 

Sheet,  English  

Spbi-tkb— 

Silesian,  special  

Ordinary  brands  

Tin — 


.ton  0 0 0 


Billiton 

Straits  

Australian  

English  ingots.. 

Zinc— 

English  sheet  ton 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Copra 

Palm,  Lagos  

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Rapeseed,  English  pale 

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.8 

„ Refined  

Tcbpbntinb— 

American,  in  casks cwt. 

Tab  Stockholm..... barrel 

Archangel 


0 6 0 0 7 0 


4 17  ff 
4 10  0 
6 10  0) 
8 10 


6 0 0 7 0 0) 


6 16  0 6 10  0) 


.ton  41  10  0 45  0 01. 


45  0 0 46  0 


63  0 0 0 0 


48  0 0 50  0 


47  Q 0 47  10  0) 


41  12  6 42  0 I 


0 0 4J  0 0 4) 


13  8 

13  17  S 

14  14  <S: 


.ton  14  10  0 


Bai 


...ton  0 0 0 


93  0 0 91  0 ' 


97  0 0 0 0 03! 


0 0 0 0 0 ft 


19  17  6 22 


0 0 0 0 Or 


25  10  0 25  15  a. 


0 0 0 0 0ft- 


22  10  0 0 0ft 


0 0 0 0 0 C< 


22  6 0 0 0 Off 


26  0 0 45 


6 0 0 10  0 Ob 


8 0 0 13  0 C(| 


1 10  if 
0 19  0 
0 11  t 


TENDERS. 


BECKENHAM.— For  the  completion  of  residences  f, 
Beckenham,  Kent.  Mr.  8t.  Pierre  Harris,  architect! 
Messrs.  Baxter,  Payne,  & Lepper,  surveyors  : — 

W.  Jones  £1,156  0 0 

F.  Cooper  1,110  0 0 > 

T.  Crossley 1,070  0 0 

H.  Sotnerford  A Son  (accepted) 936  0 0 


BRISTOL.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Fir  Chi 
Portishead,  for  Mr.  J.  F.  R.  Daniel.  Mr.  J.  C.il.  KeitD 
architect,  Portishead.  Quantities  by  Mr.  A.  Barrati 
surveyor,  Corn-street,  Bristol : — 

W.  L.  Thomas,  Portishead  £293  0 0 

G.  Biss  & Son,  Portishead  (accepted)  286  10  0 


CARDIFF. — For  new  Police  Station  at  Cathays,  for  tV 
Council  of  the  Borough  of  Cardiff.  Mr.  William  Harpan 
Borough  Engineer,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Nonna. 
Wight,  Cardiff : — 

F.  Small  A Co.,  Cardiff  £3.838  0 0 

C.  Shepherd  A Son,  Cardiff  . 

D.  Davies,  Cardiff  

D.  J.  Davies,  Cardiff  

S.  Shepton  A Son,  Cardiff  .... 

K.  C.  Howell  A Son,  Bristol  and 

London  

C.  Burton,  Cardiff  

H.  Brown,  Cardiff... 

J.  Allan,  Cardiff  ... 

T.  Evans,  Cardiff .. 


3,140 

3,127 

3,105 


2,805  14  6 
2.8C*  " * 


E.  Turner  A 8ons,  Cardiff '(accepted)  2,538  6 0 


n of  a 


CHILWELL  (Notts).— For  the  erection-.  _ — - 
to  Messrs.  W.  & C.  Neville’s  lace  factory,  Chil*e«' 
road,  Chilwell.  Mr.  J.  Bindon  Carter,  architect,  Nottin ,. 
ham: — 

Wooll  Bros.,  Nottingham 

Foster  A IVareon,  Beeston  

Lynam  A Kidd,  Nottingham 

Wheatley  A Maulo,  Nottingham... 

G.  Pi  Halt,  Nottingham  

Bell  A Son,  Nottingham 

Henry  Vickers,  Nottingham 


. Cargill.  Now  Basford... 
Enoch  Hind,  Nottingham 


Frederick  Shaw, 

J.  F.  Price,  Nottingham.. 
T.  H.  Attewell,  Radford 
8.  lugham  & Sons. 
Basford,  Nottingbai 


,.£1,640  0 0 

1,610  16  0 
. 1,601  0 0 
..  1,151  0 0 
1,416  0 0 
..  1,444  0 0 
1,120  0 0 
. 1,414  0 0 
1,390  0 0 
1,387  0 0 
1.366  12  6 
..  1,316  0 0 
1,300  0 0 
1,294  16  0 


1,295 


Arnold-road, 

immuiu,  miuiiiguftiu  (accepted).  ., .. 

[From  this  last  the  value  of  the  old  bricks  on  the  sin 
has  to  be  deducted.] 


CHINGFORD  (Essex) -For  alterations  to  Chingfo. 
Infant  Schools.  Walter  Stair,  architect . - . ! 

Egan,  Buckburst  Hill 9 „ , 

Wells,  Woodford £88  0 0 

Newman,  ChiDgford  370  0 0 


DARTMOUTH.— For  the  erection  of  viUa-residem 
at  Blackpool,  Dartmouth,  for  Captain  Cleland.  Mr.  U.  J 

Back,  architect  and  surveyor,  Dartmouth 

Edgcombe  A Harvey. Strete  (accepted) £8/6  0 0 J 


April  17,  1886.] 
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M PETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 

Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

P*ge. 

Infirmary  Hospital 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Stone  

April  20th 
do. 
do. 
do. 

April  21st 
do. 

r \ ans 

ng  and  Paving,  Drainage,  Oak  Fencing 
ng,  Tar-paving,  Ac 

do. 

Tottenham  Local  Board 
Lewisham  Board  ofWks 

do. 

— Do  Pape  

Official  

ii. 

rs  and  Painting  

ght-Irou  Girders  and  other  Ironwork 
mg  Chelsea  and  Regent's  Park  Barracks 

and  Bells  for  Town. hall  

ig-up  streets  . . . 

ing  Chancel  to  Sway  Church 

Paving  Blocks  

Post-Office,  Douglas  (Isle  of  Man) 
ware  Pipe. Sewer,  and  other  Works  ...” 
ration  of  St.  Murv’s  Church,  Newmarket 
Police-Station,  Lpper  Holloway 

sion  of  Outfall  8ewer 

Irigade  Station,  Woolwich 

St.  G les’s  (CambrwUj  Par 
Bolton  Corporation  ... 

W.  Berriman 

War  Department...  . 
Rochdale  Corporation  .. 
Wandsworth  Bd.of  VVks 
The  Committee 

Official  

A . W aterhou&e 

Official  

April  24th 
April  27th 
do. 

April  28th 
April  30th 

do. 

May  1st 

ii. 

St.  Mnrvlebone  Vestry 
.Com.  of  H.M.  Works... 
Tiverton  Town  Council 

Official  

do. 

Gotto  A Beosloy  

Holland  A Son  

1 

The  Receiver,  Met. 
Police  District  

Yeovil  Corporation 

Met.  Board  of  Works 
Lewisham  Brd.  of  Wks. 

Edmonton  Union 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works  .. 

T.  A C.  Hawksley  

Official  

do. 

May  3rd 

xviii. 

re  and  Alterations  

ing  Premises  for  Telegraph  Factory  .. 

■sea  New  Bridge  ..  

Vesleyan  Chapel,  Spalding 

on  of  Houses,  Villas,  and  Residences 

T.  E.  Knightley  

May  4th 
do. 

May  7 th 
do. 

May  14th 

N ot  stated 

ii’ 

Met.  Board  of  Works 
The  Committee 

do. 

)!• 
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PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


vlerk  of  Works  Hammersmith  Vestry  . I 

y onrveyorship,  Ireland  Civil  Service  Com.  .'  1 


By  whom  Advertised. 


31.  3s.  per  week  ...  April  28th 
Not  stated  I Not  stated 


,RTMOUTH.— For  works  of  water  supply  for  the 
1 Council.  Mr.  E.  H.  Back,  C.E.,  Borough  Sur- 
Quantitics  supplied  : — 

"Vino  £127  0 0 


113  10  0 
112  15 


r oupputiu 

awkins,  Dawlish  

taith,  Dartmouth  

illar,  Dartmouth  

leath  Totnes  112  15  0 

Oils,  Dartmouth  (accepted)  107  0 0 

IpTFORD.  For  re-building  the  Royal  Gporge 
I r s-hill,  Deptford,  for  Mr.  B.  Avery.  Mr.  W T 
1 jun.,  architect : — 

J.  Jerrard  £2,275  0 0 

. L.  Holloway  2,143  0 0 

t 2,138  0 0 

.ark  Redman  (accepted)  2,105  0 0 


JdONTON.  For  the  erection  of  chapels,  mortuary, 
br  the  Edmonton  Local  Board  : — 

£2,640 


inzell ... 
i.ckson  , 
lood  .... 


jaines  A Son  .. 
(owell & 8on  .... 
kirhead  A Son  . 
ick  


2,637  0 
2,625  0 
2,409  0 
2.397  0 
2,216  0 
2,190  0 
2,187  0 
2,098  0 


HAMMERSMITH.  — For  alterations  and  improve- 
ments at  the  Swan  Hotel,  Broadway,  for  Mr  F Bailey 
Strange.  Mr.  C.  Young,  architect,  Strood  Hill,  Rochester 
Quant-.tics  not  supplied: — 

A.  Barton  £1,6  1 0 

J.  Beale  , j 092  0 

Chamberlen  Bros *999  0 

Turtle  & Appleton  „ 995  0 

J.  Higgs,  Dorset. rquaro  (accepted)  927  0 

[Architect's  estimate.  £950.J 


HAMPSTEAD.— For  sanitary  works  at  72,  Fellows 
road,  South  Hampstead,  for  Mr.  B.  C.  Hirsch.  Mr.  T 
Durrans.  architect.  Upper  Baker-street : — 

W.  H.  Back  (accepted) £160 


HASTINGS.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Em- 
manuel Schools,  West  Hill,  Hastings.  Messrs.  G &W 
A.  Murray,  architects,  Hastings 

T.  Burden  £6 ’7 

fl.  & P.  Phillips  807 

W.  E.  Wurman  kok  o 

W.  Elliott 


0 0 


& J.  Green  .. 

cb  Bros 

>rris  A I.uko 
ckinbothain  .. 


2,050 

1,997 

1,975 


0 0 


!INiG'-[For  ma,kine  new  road*  and  laying  down  pipe 
land  other  works  connected  therewith  at  Epping  — 

teblo,  Regent's  Park  o-jo  « ' 

tench,  I.ougbton  

ilton,  Kilburn  

jnmoro,  Hornsey  

Key,  Hornsey  

»ams,  Tower  Chambers,  London 


3,122  0 
2,860  0 
2.805  0 
, 2,603  0 


jERS HAM,  Kent.— For  new  house  and  shop,  corn 
"nd  bake-house,  East-street,  Faversham,  for  Mr.  A 
,mer.  Mr.  Benjamin  Adkins,  architect,  Favor- 


Icliff  

ger  (accepted).. 


..£1,879 
..  1.882 
..  1,828 
..  1,760 
..  1,755 


U 


1,600  0 0 


pHLEY.— For  five  houses  and  shops.  High-street 
|y«  ^r  Mr.  Thomas  Malby  ’ 

(leATwitchen,*  Bow  Common-lane  £2,665  0 0 
* Accepted. 


('|HAfwQ?'nl°r  building  of  new  porch  to  Emmanuel 
Church  West  Hill.  Messrs.  G.  & W.  A.  Murray,  archi- 
tecta,  Hastings : — 

Barden £164  0 0 

W.  E.  Warrnan  i«i  0 n 

'v.  Eiiiou m w o 

S.  & P.  Phillips  ;;  153  0 0 


HASTINGS.— For  finishing  No.  133,  Queen’s-road  for 
the  executors  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Catt.  Mr.  H.  Ward 
architect,  Hastings:  — 

H.  Morris £330  0 0 

£ *:e*tor,  295  0 0 

C.  A h.  Harman  905  0 n 

W.  £.  Warrnan  266  0 0 


HAVERHILL(Sutfolb)  — For  the  erection  of  a County 
Police  Station  at  Haverhill.  Mr.  J.  Whitmore,  archi--- 
and  County  Surveyor,  Chelmsford  ;— 

Walters  & Sons,  Bristol £2  016  9 8 

H.  F.  Shake,  Haverhill 170.0  13  6 

G Kenney,  Ipswich l’,589  0 0 

\\  . G.  Jarvis.  Clare 1 685  0 0 

Glasscock  & Son,  Bishops  Stortford”  1*5 

O Tlmptnir  ttimlirinilnn  1 


'BLEIXDN  (Hants).— For  a biliard-room  and  other 
is  to  M est-end  House,  near  Hambledon,  Hants,  for 
. n'  Wilson.  Mr.  James  W.  Stroud,  architect, 
^ Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Yeardye,  Gosport  and 

Quick,  Southsea  

I.  Cooper,  Landport 

Iroad,  Portsea 

x'lummer,  Farebarn. 

itallard,  Havant  ’’ 

• rockerell,  Landport 

I.  Corke,  Southsea 

Jones,  Southsea  (accepted) 


..£1,337  0 0 
..  1,300  0 0 

..  1,237  0 0 
..  1.167  0 0 
1,066  0 6 


— ........  V*.  n u.  „wu,  Jjianup: 

G.  Tbackray,  Huntingdoi 

Everett  & Son,  Colchester 

W.  Wood,  Chelmsford  

M.  Brown,  Haverhill 

A.  Brown,  Braintree  

Saunders.  Dedham  

G.  E.  Mills,  Cambridge 

Mason  & Son,  Haverhill 

A.  Bunting,  St.  Ives,  Hunts.... 

Bell  A Son,  Saffron  Walden  J,330 

Bennett,  Downham  Market 1*385 

J.  Wilmott  A Sons,  Itoyston 1*379  0 0 

O.  Gibbons,  Ipswich  1*375  o 0 

A.  Diss,  Colchester  (accepted)  1*350  0 0 

B.  Walker,  London j J85  0 0 


1,628  0 
1,625  0 
1,620  0 
1,600  0 
1,4  8 0 
1,410  0 
1,407  0 
1,400  O 
1,390 
1,3S5 


0 0 


HEMEL  HEMPSTEAD.— For  the  erection  of  four 
houses  with  shop  fronts  in  the  Alexandra-road,  Hemol 
Hempstead.  Mr.  W.  A.  Fisher,  architect  and  surveyor 
Marl-jwes,  Hemel  Hempstead : — J ’ 

Miskin,  8t.  Alban’s £2  268  0 


W.  L Sear,  Piceotts  End 

G.  & J.  Waterman,  Watford 
E.  Horn,  Hemel  Hempstead* 
W.  8ear,  Hemel  Hempstead... 
Batson,  Luton  (withdrawn)  . 


2 1 1 -49 

1,917 


0 0 


0 0 


* Accepted,  subject  to  modifications. 


1,800  0 
1,635  0 


HORNSEY. — For  making  new  roads  and  laying  dowo 
pipe  rewers  and  other  works  connected  therewith,  on  the 
Harnngay  Park  Estate,  Hornsey,  f»r  the  British  Latch 
Company,  25.  Moorgat e-street,  London. — 

Keeble,  Regent’s  Park  £1.238  0 0 

owell  & Co.,  Kensington 1,230  0 0 

Harris,  Camberwell  ’ 1,190  0 0 

Jacksrn,  Layton  ] jjj  0 0 

Kiilingback,  Camden  Town  ]|050  0 0 

Wil*on,  Walthamstow  998  0 0 

Peill,  Bromley  992  0 0 

Bl-omfield,  Tottenham  935  0 0 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  (accepted)  950  0 0 


..  £1,808 
..  1,702 


HORNSEY. — For  making  new  road  and  laying  down 
pipe  sewer  on  the  Hornsey  Station  Estate,  for  the  British 
Land  Company : — 

Nowell  A Robson,  Keneingtoi 

Keeble,  Regent’s  Park  

Harris,  Camberwell 

Killiugback,  Camden  Town  .. 

Wilson,  Walthamstow  

Peill,  Bromley  

Bloomfield,  Tottenham 

Jackson,  Leyton  

Pizzey,  Hornsey  (accepted;  .. 


1,355 

1,333 

1,332 


KINGSWEAR.— For  two  residences  at  Kingswear, 
Devon,  for  Mr.  James  Fairweather.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Back,  architect  and  surveyor,  Dartmouth.  Quantities- 
supplied  : — 

F.  Maunder,  Dartmouth  £862  0 0 

H.  Winsor,  Dartmouth 813  0 0 

B.  Williams,  Dartmouth  (accepted)  ...  796  0 0 


LEICESTER.— For  new  stables,  warehouse,  and  bakerw. 
Union-street  and  FreeBchool  - lane,  Leicester,  for  the- 
Leicester  Co-operative  Society,  Limited.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hind,  architect,  Leicester  :— 

N KlJjott  £14.339  0 0 

J.  kellett  . 13  ski  n n 

T.  & U.  Herbert 13,’565  0 0 

V- /“‘Tut  13,*34  0 0 

J O.  Jewsbury  13 ,409  0 0 

Clarke  & Garrett 13,239  0 0 

W.  Gimson  & Sons 12*998  17  0 

J.  Stevens l2;9S8  ()  0 

F.  Major  (accepted)  12,808  10  0 


LEICESTER.— For  the  erection  of  wronght-iron  huidlo 
fencing,  gates,  Ac.,  at  the  East  End  Recreation  Ground, 
Spinney  Hill  Park,  near  Leicester.  Mr.  J.  Gordco, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor: — 

R.  Forse  & Co.,  Leicester £661  0 0 ! 

W.  T.  Burbidge,  Leicester  441  0 0 

W.  Miller  A Sons,  Wolverhampton  ...  400  6 0 

Siableford  A Co.,  Coalville  393  8 9 

Cort  A Paul,  Leicester  . 

Bill  A Smith,  Brierly  Hill,  Stafford- 
shire   

Wright  Bros.,  Leicester  . . 

Hydes  A Wigfull,  Sheffield  ...... 

E.  C.  A J.  Keay,  Birmingham  .. 

Brooks  & Co.,*  Wolverhampton 
• Accepted. 


317  0 


a — For  tbe  erection  of  the  eastern  portion  of 

St.  Augustine’s  Church,  Grove  Park.  Mr.  C.  Bell  archi- 
tect. Quantities  by  Mr.  H.  Lovegrove  : — 

T.  Rider  A Son £3,506  0 0 

Dove  Bros.  3 ,375  0 0 

Staines  A Son  3 222  0 0 

T.  Crossley 3)166  0 0 

Samuel  Chafen  3 1 26  0 0 

Holliday  A Greenwood  3 077  0 0 

Jamea  Smith  A Son 2*993  0 0 

John  Allen  A Son 2 900  0 0 


LONDON.— For  rebuilding  Nos.  126-129,  Mount-street. 
Grosveuor-square,  W.  Mr.  W.  H.  Powell,  architect! 
Mecklenburg- square.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ladds  : — 

Hall,  Beddall,  A Co £23,253  0 0 

J.  Simpson  A 8on  22,256  10  8 


W.  8mith 

G.  H.  A A.  Bywaters  ... 
Patman  A Fotheringham 

Rider  A Son 

Colls  A Sou  

Stephens  A Bastow  

W.  Downs  

Kirk  A Randall 

Brass  A Son 

G.  Shaw  (accepted)  


. 21,602 
. 21,369  0 
. 21,155  0 
, 21,0-19  0 
. 29,983  0 
. 20,977  0 
, 29,881  0 
20,747  0 
19,977  0 
19,965  0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  No.  19 
Catherine-street,  Strand,  W.C.,  for  The  Savoy  Publishing 
Company,  Limited.  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  Strand,  arclii- 


Jaekeon  A Todd  

Wilkinson  Bros.  

Quirk  

Crabtree 

T.  L.  Green  (accepted)  .. 


LONDON.— For  making  new  road  and  laying  down  pipe- 
sewer,  with  galleys  and  other  works  connected  there- 
with, at  Surrey-square,  OldKent-road,  for  Mr.  Reed  :— 

Mayo,  Bruton £825  0 0 

Pinket,  Old  Kent-road  794  0 0 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  (accepted)  789  0 0 


LONDON. — For  repairs  and  decorative  work  at  No.  24 
Belsize  Park  Gardens,  N.W.  Mr.  E.  Leuchars  archi- 
tect:— 


Tarrant  A Son* £507  10 

Reduced  estimate  accepted. 


LONDON.  — For  alterations  n 
Regent’s  Hall,  Oxford  Circus,  W., 
Mr.  K J.  Sherwood,  architect, 
street,  E.C.  • — 

Morrell  A Beeton 

R.  J ulian,  Kilburn  

F.  J.  Coxbead,  Leytonstone*  . 

* Accepted. 


id  decorating  at  the 
or  “ General  ” Booth. 
101,  Queen  Victoria- 
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LONGTON  (Lancashire).— For  new  church  at  Longton, 
Lancashire.  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Cutts,  architect,  Southampton- 
sireet,  btrand  : — 

Faced  externally,  Faced  externally, 
York  stone.  red  brick. 

D.  Tnllis  & 8on,  Preston...  £4,902  8 0 ...£1,618  13  0 

K.  8aul,  Preston 4,779  15  9 ...  4,722  2 9 

J.  AValmsley,  Preston  4,774  9 6 ...  4,bS3  12  8 

W.  Winnara,  Wigan 4,604  10  0 ...  4,327  10  0 

W.  Hothersall,  Preston 4,398  6 0 ...  4,211  17  0 

H.  Alty,  Preston 4,263  3 6 ...  4,198  19  1 

W.  Clegg,  Accrington  4,228  18  4 ...  3.938  18  4 

J.  Fecitt,  Blackburn  4,066  0 0 ...  3,772  8 4 


MARDEN  (Kent). — First  for  alterations  and  additions 
to  Spring-grove,  Marden,  Kent,  for  Mr.  Andrew  Campbell. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect,  Fen-court,  E.C.  No 
quantities  supplied: 


T.  Reeves 1,7. 

Wallis  A Clements.  ’ " 
Davis  A Leaney.... 

T.  Tulley*  


House. 

Total. 

. £2,167  

.£352  ... 

...£2,519 

. 1,840  

. 341  ... 

...  2,181 

. 1,7.- 9 

, 279  ... 

...  2,018 

. 1,698  

, 274  ... 

. 1,380  

232  .. 

...  1,612 

. 1,327  

* Accepted. 

210  ... 

...  1,667 

HARDEN  (Kent). — For  the  erection  of  stabling,  cow- 
byre,  and  piggeries,  8pring-grove,  Marden,  Kent,  tor  Mr. 
Andrew  Campell.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman,  architect.  No 
quantities : — 

Marshall  A Sons £1,061  0 0 

Wallis  A Clements  933  0 0 

J.  Wratten  (accepted)  891  0 0 


ROCHESTER.  — For  reseating  and  renovating  the 
Wesleyan  Chapel,  for  the  trustees.  Mr.  James  W. 
Nash,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  by  architect : — 

H.  A J.  Bathurst  £868  14  0 

Naylar  A Son  756  0 0 

G.  Gates  710  0 0 

Callund  A Son  69  > 0 0 

C.  E.  Skinner  669  0 0 


8ILYERTOWN  (Essex). — For  the  erection  of  a block 
of  school  buildings  and  appurtenances  forming  the  infant's 
department  to  the  West  Silvertown  Schools,  8ilvertown,  E 
for  the  West  Ham  School  Board.  Mr.  J.  T.  Newman) 
architect,  Fen-court,  E.C.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  R.  l) 
Curtis  A Sons 


G.  J.  Hoekinga 

T.  Cat  ley..  

B.  E.  Nightingale 

Wall  Bros 

F.  F.  A J.  Wood  .) 

Knight  A Dustow 

T.  Boyce 

W.  Gregar 

T.  Morter  

C.  Cox  

Stimpson  A Co 

A.  Reed  

Hearle  A Son...  (accepted) 


..£2,637 
..  2,648 
..  2,543 
..  2,634 
..  2,6  J3 
..  2,623 
..  2,600 
..  2,46-1 
..  2,413 
..  2,440 
..  2,260 
..  2,197 
..  2,168 


0 0 


0 0 


6,198  0 
6,186  0 
6,166  0 
6,149  0 
6,100  0 
, 6,094  0 
6,045  0 


STROUD  (Gloucestershire). — For  the  Erection  of  a 
clothing  factory  for  Mcs.rs.  Williamson,  I)unn,  A Co. 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Cheers,  architect,  Teddiogton  ?— 

W.  Freara,  Gioncester  £6,679  0 0 

F.  Parsons,  Battersea 6)661  0 0 

English  A Son,  8troud  6, 465  0 0 

E.  Meredith,  Gloucester  ' — * * 

A.  King,  Gloucester  

A.  Estcourt,  Gloucester  

G.  Drew,  Chalford  

A.  Kimberley.  Banbury 

W.  Jones,  Glouceater 

W.  Church,  Bristol  

Wall  A Hook,  Brimscombe 
Stephens  A Ba*tow,  Bristol  .... 

T.  It.  Turtle,  London  

8.  Grist,  Aylesbury 

D.  Ireton,  Northampton  

J.  Clutterbuck,  Gloucester 
D.  C.  Jones  A Co  , Gloucester. 

J.  Bridges,  Cirencester  

J.  Greenslade,  Stroud  

W.  H.  Harper,  Stroud 

J.  Groome,  Loodon 

W.  H.  Simonds,  Reading 

J.  Filler,  Tedduigtoti  4 vos 

P.  Horsman  A Co.,  Wolverhampton  4)676 
*•  . Hickinbotham,  Teddington  4 675 

C.  Claridge,  Banbury * 4 639 

J.  Newton,  Clapham  4 623 

J.  Martin,  Maidenhead  4 &2\ 

W.  Bowers  A Co.,  Hereford  4',425 


4,999 


4.991  0 
4,975  0 
4,969  0 

4.900  0 

4.900  0 
4,850  0 
4,78')  0 
4,777  0 
4,768  0 


SOUTHAMPTON.  — For  erecting  engine-house  and 
other  buildings  for  the  Southampton  Town  Council.  M . 
Win,  Matthews,  C.E  , Waterworks  Engineer,  Municipal 
Offices,  Southampton : — 

Stevens  A Sons,  Southampton £9,387  0 0 

Cook  A Sons,  8ou'hairpton  8,789  17  0 

H.  J.  Sanders,  Southampton  8,450  0 0 

Bull  A Co.,  Southampton 8,3 16  0 0 

J.  W.  Pickthall,  Southampton 8,100  0 0 

W.  H.  8imonds,  Reading  (accepted)  7,991  0 0 

[Engineer's  estimate,  £8,800.] 


STEPNEY. — For  the  erection  of  a mission-hall,  Sunday 
schools,  Ac,  Dongola-street,  Stepney,  for  the  Rev.  J. 
F.  Kitto,  M.A.  Mr  J.  T.  Newman,  Fen-court,  E.C., 
architect.  No  quantities  : — 

Foundation*.  Structure.  Total. 

F.  F.  A J.  Wood £186  £2,070  £2,256 

A.  Reed  129  2/M9  2,178 

Hearle  A Son 185  1,983  2,168 


8WANLEY  (Kent). — For  the  erection  of  a detached 
residence  near  Swan'ev  Junction,  Kent.  Mr.  St.  Pierre 
Harris,  architect.  Messrs.  Baxter,  Payne,  A Lepper, 
surveyors : — 

H.  Some 'ford  A Son  

F.  Wood 

D.  Payoe 

W.  A F.  Croaker 


.£1,790  0 
1,747  0 
..  1.731  0 

,.  1,696  0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE  FOR  NEXT  WEEK.— As  we 
publish  a day  earlier  than  usual  next  week,  Lists  of 
Tenders  for  insertion  in  our  next  must  reach  us  not  later 
than  4 p.m.  on  WEDNESDAY,  April  21. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 


"THE  BUILDER  " Is  supplied  dirbct  from  ths  Offlce  to  resldent*' 
In  any  put  of  tbs  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum  i 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe.  America.  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  26s.  per  annum.  To  India,  Cbina,  Ceylon.  *c.  30s.  peri 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRIN1ER,, 
Publisher,  No.  46,  Catherine-street.  W.C. 


Best  Bath.  Stone,  for  Winter  use. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground, 

Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down,  and  f Summer 
Farleigh  Down.  (.  Dried. 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited,] 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt.I 


Box  Ground  Stone 

is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  positions  i 
being  a well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stones 
50,000  ft.  cube  in  stock. 
PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  S.O.,  WILTS.  [Adyt,-, 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address, “Tu*  Builder,  London.’ 


C.  L.,  Paris  (thanks).— T.  P.  J4.-J.  E.  H.— A.  L.— F.  A O.  H.  (plan 
received;  thanks).  — F.  H.  T.— E.  H.  B.— A Reader  of  "The 
Builder."— R.  V.—J.  8.— B.  A C.— J.  B.  M.— L.  A D.  (below  our 
mark). — H.  R.  (should  have  sent  amounts). 

All  statements  of  facta,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  nut  necessarily  for  publica- 


Doulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stoneii 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for', 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarrieai 
is  respectfully  solicited;  and  Architects  and) 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stoned 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  Unitedj 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLESE 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmirid 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMSfl 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt.\| 


tion. 


w«  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  oat  books  and  giving 
addresses. 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

H'e  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  whieh  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  ars  NOT  DESIRED. 

" communications  retarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
idressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
rtlsements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  net  to  ths  Editor. 


PUBLISIIEITS  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,"  Thb  Buildbb,  London.” 

GOOD  FRIDAY. -THE  BUILDER"  f.r  the  Week  ending 

_____________  APRIL  24th  will  be  issued  o»  THURS- 
DAY, ih.  22 Lid.  Advertisements  for  insertion  in  that 
issue  must  therefore  reaeh  the  Offlce  before  THRBE  p.m. 
on  WEDNESDAY,  the  21st.  Alterations  in  Standing 
Advsrtisements,  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  the 
same,  must  be  at  the  Offlee  by  TEN  oeleek  oa  TUBS  DAY 
Horning. 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words Os.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver- 
tisements on  froat  page,  Competitions,  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auction, 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  tbo  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  6iL 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

*,«  8 tamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  er  by  Honey  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-office,  Covent-gardeu,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Offlce 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cauuot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
MONIALS. Ac.  left  al  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  a 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should 


SPECIAL  — ALTERATIONS  l„  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 
must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  ou  WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  "The  Builder."  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office.  45,  Catherine-street  Cevent  Garden.  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addrei  ' 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  starnpt 


Doulting  Free  Stone 

HAM  HILL  STONE, 


BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  prices,  &o  , adi, 
dreBS  S.  A J.  STAPLEJ 
Quarry  Owners,  Stond 
and  Lime  Merchants^ 
Stoke  - under  - HamJ 
Ilminater.  [Advt* 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava, 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  3f‘ 


Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materialti 

’ M 


for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse] 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milkr 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [ Ad  VT/| 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office: 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Advt.> 


EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 
SEASONED  WOODS  AND  VENEERS  IN. 
EXTENSIVE  QUANTITIES. 


B,  J.  HUDSON  & SONS,  * 

Millbank  Sawmills,  Grosvenor-road,  S.W. ; 
Whitfield-street,  W.; 

And  Store-street,  London,  W.C. 
Telephone  No.  3,152,  and  Private  Wire  con'?r 
necting  Business  Premises. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


/^iOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES! 

\J  LEVER,  8CKEW,  & BARREL  BOLTS 


t BARREL  1 

[V  Self-Acting  “FALL  DOWN  ” GATE  STOrn. 

and  IMPROVED  OATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Dwcriptioo 

g)  ©I  36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD. 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS.  LONDON,  S.E. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

CISTERNS  — 


IRON 

F 


BttftSY  & CfL 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW,  t 

VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY. 

CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION: 

Chief  Office : 360,  EUST0N  ROAD,  LONDON.  \ 
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The  Eoyal  Scottish  Academy. 

HE  first  recognition 
of  art  by  any 
public  body 
Scotland  pro- 
ceeded from  what 
is  now  known  as 
“ The  Board  of 
Manufactures.” 

The  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the 
iprovement  of  Fisheries  and  Manufactures 
i:  Scotland  owes  its  origin  to  the  fifteenth 
ijicle  of  the  Treaty  of  Union  in  1706,  but 
ii  Board  was  not  actually  constituted  until 
57,  under  Letters  Patent  of  George  II. 
lir  functions  in  regard  to  fisheries  ceased 
i'1809,  on  the  establishment  of  a special 
ird  constituted  to  attend  to  that  matter, 
i the  functions  of  the  Trustees  are  now 
ifined  entirely  to  the  encouragement  of 
l with  a special  view,  however,  to  the 
[justrial  application  of  its  principles.  Ac- 
dingly,  their  chief  work  consists  in  the 
lintenance  of  a National  Gallery,  and  the 
;aagement  of  a School  of  Art  and  Design.* 
the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  con- 
I of  a sum  of  2,000/.  annually  voted  byParlia- 
lt.  The  Trustees,  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
:es  of  their  constitution,  offered  premiums  for 
!!  best  designs  or  drawings  for  textile  fabrics, 

H and  in  1760  a drawing-master  was  appointed 
teach  both  sexes  the  art  of  drawing,  thus 
,ng  the  foundation  of  the  School  of  Design. 
1819  was  founded  the  “ Institution  for  the 
couragement  of  the  Fine  Arts,”  on  the  same 
^ciple  as  the  British  Institution.  By  its 
etitution  the  management  of  the  Institu- 
: was  vested  exclusively  in  directors  chosen 
p among  the  subscribers,  and  one  of  its 
's  was  to  the  effect  that  “No  artist  was 
able  of  being  elected  on  any  committee,  or 
roting  as  a governor,  while  he  continued  a 
Sessional  artist.”  The  function  of  the 
Jts,  therefore,  was  restricted  to  the  produc- 
of  works  which  the  Institution  con- 
ed to  receive  and  exhibit  along  with 
ks  by  the  old  masters, 
he  first  exhibition  by  the  Institution  took 
:e  in  1819,  and  it  had  no  rival;  for,  although 
ng  the  five  years  from  1809  to  1813  a 
;iber  of  artists  had  combined  their  works, 
(3  to  form  an  annual  exhibition,  the  com. 
j'tion  broke  up  at  the  expiry  of  the  exhi- 
>n  of  1813.  It  appears  that  a sum  of 
SI.  had  accumulated  from  the  proceeds  of 
:five  exhibitions,  and,  as  there  was  no  rule 
ie  contrary,  the  existing  members  resolved 
livido  the  amount.  This  resolution  rang 
'death-knell  of  the  society. 

ileport  of  Sir  J.  G.  S.  Lefevre,  of  December  13,  1817. 


In  1826  the  Institution  had  131  ordinary 
members,  thirteen  honorary  members  (five  of 
whom  were  artists),  and  twelve  associate 
members  (all  of  whom  were  artists).  The 
Board  of  Manufactures  had  accumulated  a 
fund  from  the  money  entrusted  to  their 
management,  and  .this  accumulation  was 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  build  the  Royal 
Institution  on  the  Mound.  In  this  building 
sufficient  accommodation  was  afforded,  not 
only  for  the  Board  itself,  but  for  the  Royal 
Society,  and  for  exhibitions  of  works  of  art. 
The  spacious  galleries  in  the  centre  of  the 
building,  provided  for  the  latter  purpose,  were 
let  to  the  Institution  for  the  Encouragement 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  at  an  annual  rent  of  380/. 
Ample  accommodation  having  thus  been  pro- 
vided for  the  exhibition  of  pictures,  in  well- 
lighted  galleries,  specially  constructed  for  the 
purpose,  rendered  the  annual  exhibitions  more 
attractive,  and  contributed  materially  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Institution.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  associate  members  made 
advances  to  the  directors  of  the  Institution 
with  a view  to  their  having  a share  in  the 
management  of  the  exhibitions,  but  these 
advances  were  repelled  in  a manner  which 
so  thoroughly  disgusted  the  associates  that  they 
resolved  to  make  arrangements  for  founding 
a Scottish  Academy.  Twenty-four  artists 
affixed  their  signatures  to  the  document,  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  found  the  Academy, 
and  these  consisted  of  thirteen  Academicians, 
nine  Associates,  and  two  Associate  Engravers. 
Thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of  what 
ultimately  appeared  as  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy. 

The  Board  of  Manufactures  and  the  Insti- 
tution were  composed  of  gentlemen  of  high 
social  position,  who  could  brook  no  oppo- 
sition, and  they  set  themselves  deliberately 
to  endeavour  to  quash  the  new  organisation. 
Their  influence  was  such  as  to  cause  nine  of 
the  twenty  - four  original  members  of  the 
Academy  to  resign,  leaving  only  fifteen  to 
carry  on  the  work.  This  they  did  with 
resolute  determination  to  persevere,  and  in 
this  course  they  were  mainly  sustained  by  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton,  architect,  whom 
they  had  elected  to  be  tbeir  treasurer. 

Early  in  1827  it  was  announced  that  the 
first  exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Academy 
would  be  held  in  two  large  galleries  which 
had  been  engaged  for  the  purpose.  A counter 
announcement  was  published  by  “ The  Royal 
Institution,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of 
His  Majesty,”  in  which  it  is  stated  that  “ The 
Directors  of  the  Royal  Institution  have  ob- 
served in  the  Scotsman  of  the  3rd  of  January 
current,  a paragraph  under  the  title  of  ‘ Asso- 
ciated Artists,’  stating, — ‘ It  will  be  observed 
that  the  Associated  Artists  are  to  have  an 


exhibition  of  their  own  early  in  February  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  Royal  Institution.’  As 
this  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
exhibition  of  the  works  of  modern  artists  to  be 
opened  at  the  Institution  Rooms  on  the  Earthen 
Mound  next  month  was  not  supported  by  the 
Associated  Artists  of  the  Institution,  the 
Directors  think  it  right  to  mention  that  at  a 
late  meeting  of  these  gentlemen  they  were 
informed  by  the  following  eminent  artists, 
namely,  Messrs.  William  Allan,  A.  Nasmith, 
J.  W.  Thomson,  J.  Watson  Gordon,  H.  W. 
Williams,  J.  F.  Williams,  and  W.  Simson,  being 
the  whole  Associated  Artists  present,  that  it 
was  their  intention  to  send  their  works  to 
the  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  Institution 
and  to  make  the  utmost  exertions  to  give  it 
every  support  in  their  power.  The  directors 
may  add  to  the  above  list  the  names  of  Mr. 
Playfair  and  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  the  latter  of 
whom,  when  leaving  the  country  for  Italy, 
promised  to  contribute  to  the  approaching 
exhibition.  Messrs.  George  Watson,  Samuel 
Joseph,  and  William  Nicholson,  the  remaining 
Associated  .Artists,  did  not  attend  the  above 
meeting,  and,  therefore,  the  directors  had  no 
means  of  learning  their  views  on  the  subject.” 

By  way  of  recognising  their  adherence  to  the 
Institution  the  directors  gave  commissions  of 
50/.  and  upwards  to  each  of  the  Associates  who 
attended  the  meeting,  while  the  three  who  did 
not  attend  received  no  share  of  their  patronage. 
The  two  exhibitions  were  opened  simul- 
taneously, and  it  was  conceded  that  the 
Institution  had  the  best  of  it  as  regards  the 
excellence  of  the  works  exhibited.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  the  newly-formed 
Society  had  made  a fair  start,  the  gross 
proceeds  amounting  to  317/.  13s.  ll|d.  The 
second  exhibition  in  1828  was  more  successful, 
and  the  third  so  much  so  as  to  supersede 
entirely  that  of  the  Institution. 

The  infant  Academy,  with  the  view  of 
establishing  its  position  upon  a firm  basis, 
made  application  to  the  Home  Secretary, 
Mr.  Peel,  for  a Charter  of  Incorporation,  who, 
in  reply,  stated  that  he  had  referred  the  matter 
to  the  king’s  law  officers,  and  that  “the 
Scottish  Royal  Academy  will  have  my  warmest 
wishes  for  its  prosperity.”  The  application 
was  supported  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  other 
“men  of  light  and  leading.”  But  the  old  enemy 
was  at  work,  and  the  Institution,  which  had 
for  itself  secured  the  distinction  of  “Royal,” 
could  ill  brook  any  rival,  and  from  time  to 
time  the  application  was  set  aside,  and  ultL 
mately  refused  : upon  what  grounds  could  not 
be  ascertained  ; for,  though  a request  was 
made  for  permission  to  peruse  the  report  of 
the  Lord  Advocate,  such  permission  was  not 
granted.  Keeping  an  undaunted  front,  and 
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under  the  able  leadership  of  Mr.  Hamilton 
(whose  much-admired  classical  structure,  the 
High  School,  was  then  in  course  of  erection), 
the  Acidemy  used  every  exertion  to  secure 
the  favour  of  the  public,  and,  as  already  stated, 
their  third  exhibition  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Amongst  the  contributors  were  Sir 
Francis  Grant,  P.R.A.,  John  Linnell,  John 
Martin,  and  others  who  subsequently  dis- 
tinguished themselves. 

The  exhibition  was  not,  however,  confined  to 
the  works  of  living  artists,  for  one  of  its  chief 
attractions  was  the  “Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds,” by  Rubens,  lent  for  exhibition  by  Lord 
Hopetoun.  This  picture  was  so  large  that  it 
could  not  be  admitted  to  the  exhibition-room  by 
the  ordinary  entrance,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  cupola,  and  swing  it  down 
through  the  roof,  an  operation  which  was 
successfully  carried  out  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  Hamilton.  What  ultimately 
secured  for  the  Academy  the  high  approval  of 
the  public  was  the  purchase  of  Etty’s  great 
picture  of  “Judith  and  Holofernes,”  a step 
which,  although  considered  by  some  to  be  rash, 
was  the  means  of  consolidating  the  Academy. 
The  wisdom  of  the  proceeding  became  manifest 
when  it  was  found  that  at  the  close  of  the 
exhibition  there  was  a surplus  sufficient  to 
meet  the  purchase-price,  which,  according  to 
the  arrangement  entered  into  with  Mr.  Etty, 
was  remarkably  moderate.  At  a subsequent 
period  the  Academy  secured  other  important 
works  by  Etty,  amongst  them,  “ The  Combat  : 
Woman  pleading  for  the  Vanquished,”  which 
was  purchased  from  Mr.  Martin  for  300/., 
and  for  which  ten  times  that  sum  has 
since  then  been  offered  and  refused.  The 
artists  who  had  adhered  to  the  Institution, 
finding  that  they  were  left  in  the  lurch,  made 
an  attempt  to  organise  another  Academy,  but 
the  folly  of  such  a proceeding  becoming 
apparent  they  came  to  the  resolution  of  placing 
their  case  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Henry  Cockburn, 
advocate  (afterwards  Lord  Cockburn),  with  a 
view  to  their  being  admitted  members  of  the 
Scottish  Academy.  Mr.  Cockburn  suggested 
that  the  Academy  should  appoint  some  one  to 
act  for  them  in  the  proposed  negotiation,  and 
in  his  communication  to  the  President  he  says, 
“Some  of  the  gentlemen  for  whom  I act  belong 
to  the  Royal  Institution,  others  do  not.  But 
this  circumstance  is  immaterial,  because  the 
only  footing  on  which  they  wish  to  treat,  or  to 
be  treated  with,  in  this  proposal  is  that  of  their 
professional  character,  apart  from  all  considera- 
tion of  any  other  establishment  here  or  else- 
where, to  which  they  may  happen  to  belong. 
In  proposing  to  join  the  Academy,  thev  of 
course  subject  themselves  to  all  the  rules  of 
that  Institution  ; and  the  only  condition  on 
which  the  proposal  is  made  is  that  they  are 
all  received  together  as  Academicians.”  The 
gentlemen  making  this  proposition  were 
twenty-four  in  number,  and  to  have  admitted 
them  would  virtually  have  been  to  deliver  over 
an  institution  which  had  cost  much  time,  labour 
and  expense  into  other  hands,  “ since,  from 
the  constitution  of  the  Academy  every  member 
is  entitled  to  an  equal  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  concerns.”  The  Academy,  however, 
considering  the  importance  of  securing  unity 
resolved  to  meet  tbe  applicants  in  a fair  and 
candid  manner,  and  appointed  Mr.  Hope,  the 
Scottish  Solicitor-General,  to  represent  them, 
j v??1 lr  awar<I  the  referees,  after  minutely 
detailing  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  “ a general  and  complete 
union  of  the  artists  was  an  object  of  such  vast 
importance  that  no  temporary  difficulties 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  its 
attainment.” 

The  result  of  these  negotiations  was  that 
the  appheants  were,  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Academy,  admitted  to  the  full  privi- 
leges of  that  body.  F 

In  their  award  the  arbiters  “ earnestly, 
strongly  and  respectfully  recommend  to  the 
b?d/ °f  the  Academy  to  continue  in 
office  the  intelligent,  active,  and  public-spirited 
gentleman”  then  in  office,  notwithstanding 
which,  on  the  first  general  meeting  of  till 
Academy  after  the  admission  of  the  twenty- 
four  new  members,  a resolution  was  carried 
depriving  Mr.  Hamilton  of  his  office  ^ 


treasurer,  and  appointing  Mr.  J.  Watson 
Gordon  in  his  place.  Some  of  the  new  mem- 
bers, it  is  said,  were  heard  to  express  a deter- 
mination that  “ they  would  not  be  ruled  by  an 
architect.” 

Sir  George  Harvey  in  his  notes  on  the  Early 
History  of  the  Academy  says, — “The  remark- 
able sort  of  management  in  relation  to  art 
existing  at  this  period  in  Scotland  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  the  Royal  Institution,  a society  of 
amateurs,  received  a Charter  of  Incorporation, 
while  the  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and 
Architecture,  consisting  solely  of  professors  of 
those  arts,  had  been  hitherto  refused  one  ; and 
then  also  a yearly  grant  of  500/.  was  given  to 
the  former,  while  the  Academy  got  nothing, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  had  for  above  twenty 
years  to  pay  100  guineas  annually  for  the  use 
of  galleries  fcr  three  months  in  the  year  to 
hold  their  exhibitions,  forming  a strange  con- 
trast with  the  manner  in  which  Government 
dealt  with  the  kindred  Academies  in  London 
and  Dublin  ; the  former  having  apartments  free 
of  charge  in  Somerset  House,  and  the  latter  an 
annual  grant  of  300/.” 

On  August  13th,  1838,  a charter  of  incorpo- 
ration was  granted  to  the  “ Royal  Scottish 
Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Archi- 
tecture,” which  was  “ to  consist  of  artists  by 
profession,  being  men  of  fair  moral  character 
and  of  high  reputation,  resident  in  Scotland.” 

It  is  bound  to  arrange  an  annual  exhibition, 
and,  so  far  as  it  can,  to  give  instruction  in  art. 
The  only  assistance  afforded  to  the  Academy 
by  Government  consists  in  the  accommodation 
given  to  it,  rent  free,  in  the  National  Gallery. 


NOTES. 


OME  disappointment  has  been  ex- 
pressed that  so  little  is  said  about 
canals  in  the  Railway  and  Canal 
Traffic  Bill.  The  deputation  which 
waited  upon  Mr.  Mundella  on  the  16th  inst. 
from  the  British  Iron  Trades  Association 
drew  attention  to  this,  and  elicited  from 
the  right  lion,  gentleman  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  preparing  clauses  with  a view  to 
rendering  the  canals  more  useful.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  through  rates  should  be  adopted, 
and  that  the  canals  should  be  kept  in  better 
repair,  but  that  it  is  a difficult  matter  to  decide 
by  whom  and  how  this  should  be  enforced. 
However  natural  it  may  have  been  for  railways 
to  supersede  waterways  for  the  conveyance  of 
general  merchandise,  it  is  certainly  a pity  that 
the  latter  should,  through  neglect,  be  practi- 
cally unavailable  for  the  traffic  for  which  they 
are  still  adapted.  Mr.  Mundella  took  occasion 
to  remark  that  there  was  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  injure  the  railway  com- 
panies. This  might  tend  to  reassure  the 
frightened  shareholders,  but  their  directors 
have  worked  upon  their  fears  to  such  an  extent 
that  this  Bill  is  regarded  by  some  with  as  much 
alarm  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  scheme, — to 
which  it  was  seriously  compared  at  some  of  the 
meetings.  With  regard  to  preferential  rates 
for  foreign  produce,  Mr.  Mundella  says  that 
such  rates  generally  should  be  strictly  pro- 
hibited. It  seems  probable  that  he  contem- 
plates altering  the  clauses  dealing  with  this 
subject,  for  they  do  not,  as  they  stand,  impose 
sufficiently  severe  restrictions  upon  the  system 
to  satisfy  the  home  producer.  The  deputation 
was  assured  that  the  points  brought  forward 
should  receive  Mr.  Mundella’s  careful  atten- 
tion, and  that  he  considered  it  very  evident 
that  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  required 
a cheap  outlet  for  their  products  to  enable 
them  to  compete  successfully  with  others. 


proved  kind  of  fuse  which  has  to  be  ignited 
by  the  application  of  flame  to  its  exposed 
extremity.  Several  reasons  are  advanced  in 
support  of  the  electrical  method  of  firing  i 
very  little  instruction  is  necessary  to  ensure  its 
efficient  employment  by  men  of  average  intelli-' 
gence  ; the  firing  is  under  complete  control  up 
to  the  last  moment,  and  it  is  accomplished  out 
of  contact  with  air ; and  finally,  its  cost,  sim-: 
plicity,  and  certainty  of  action,  are  all  in  its 
favour. 


THE  case  of  Raper  v.  Fortescue,  which  was 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal  last  week* 
so  far  as  the  actual  decision  went,  did  not: 
decide  any  important  question  ; for  the 
Court  refused  an  interlocutory  injunction  in 
regard  to  a claim  of  light,  on  the  ground  that 
no  substantial  injury  had  been  shown.  That 
some  substantial  injury  must  be  proved  is  an 
elementary  proposition  in  regard  to  the  law  ol 
light.  But  Mr.  Justice  Pearson,  from  whose: 
Court  the  appeal  came,  seems,  from  the  report 
of  his  judgment  with  which  we  have  been 
supplied,  to  doubt  whether  a man  can  claimi 
relief  in  consequence  of  the  infringement 
of  an  ancient  light  when  the  building  in 
respect  of  which  it  is  claimed  is  a new  onei 
He  says  that  the  building  has  been  so  much 
altered  “that it  is  no  longer  the  same  building”g 
and  further  on  he  says,  “ there  is  really  no  case 
to  refer  to,  as  I should  have  desired.”  But 
Lord  J ustice  Cotton  says,  though  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  decide 
the  point,  that  he  could  not  agree  with  Mr., 
Justice  Pearson  that  the  light  must  be  in  the. 
same  building  as  that  in  regard  to  which  thet 
right  had  accrued.  As  a matter  of  fact,  therec 
is  a clear  decision  that  the  light  need  not  be 
to  the  same  building.  In  the  case  of  thet 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  v.  Kino  (Roscoe’s 
“ Digest  of  the  Law  of  Light,”  2nd  edition, c. 
p.  30),  a church  had  been  pulled  down,  the:, 
site  was  vacant,  it  was  intended  to  erect  in 
place  of  the  church  some  secular  building, l 
and  for  the  purpose  of  the  action  a hoarding! 
was  put  up  with  apertures  in  it.  It  wasi 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  that  reliefl 
could  be  granted.  It  is  obvious  that  a ware-i 
house  is  not  the  same  building  as  a church,  u 
Therefore,  if  we  may  say  so  without  disrespect,  (i 
Mr.  Justice  Pearson  discovered  a legal  mare’s m 
nest.  In  the  interests  of  the  profession  it  is; 
desirable  to  notice  Lord  Justice  Cotton’s! 
observation,  otherwise  the  statement  of  Mr.i 
Justice  Pearson  may  be  apt  to  mislead  thosec 
who  are  not  lawyers. 


THE  final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
-L  sion  on  Mines,  which  occupies  1 10  pages 
of  a large  Blue  Book,  was  issued  on  the 
10th  inst.  The  results  of  an  elaborate  series 
of  scientific  experiments,  made  with  the 
object  of  establishing  the  best  guarantees 
against  accidents  in  mines,  are  stated  with 
much  clearness.  Various  methods  and  appli- 
ances are  discussed.  Particular  stress,  how- 
ever, is  placed  upon  the  advantages  offered 
by  electrical  exploding  appliances  for  firing 
shots  in  mines,  as  opposed  to  the  most  im- 


INDUSTRIAL  undertakings  at  the  presents 
day  are  certainly  under  a cloud,  no  matter  i: 
in  what  country  they  are  carried  on.  In  thet 
history  of  civilisation,  there  has  probably  b 
never  been  such  a universal  outbreak  of  dis- 1 
content  as  is  now  prevalent  throughout  Europe)! 
and  America.  For  many  years  past,  strikes  have  i 
unfortunately  become  the  familiar  attendants! 
of  English  industry  ; but  it  has  been  reserved,- 
for  1886  to  show  a world- wide  series  of  strikes,  ; 
accompanied, moreover,  by  a lamentable  amount! 
of  unreasonable  violence  and  ferocity.  The! 
most  notorious  English  riots  have  usually  been  e; 
marked  by  some  supposed  political  grievance,  i 
such  as  those  of  the  Chartists,  the  Lord  George  i 
Gordon  riots  at  Bristol,  and  the  London  riots  j 
of  the  other  day,  although  the  Luddite  riots, : 
in  which  so  much  machinery  was  broken  in 
the  Midland  factory  districts,  were  the  result ; 
of  combined  ignorance  and  starvation.  Just  i 
now,  the  area  of  disturbances  is  unusually  ti 
extensive,  capital  and  labour  being  paralysed  > 
simultaneously  in  the  United  States,  many  i 
parts  of  France,  and  all  Belgium.  Sweden ; 
also  is  beginning  to  feel  the  throes  of  trade  r 
disputes,  while  an  outbreak  has  taken  place  , 
in  Milan,  and  even  quiet  Switzerland  is  con-  < 
tributing  to  the  general  trouble  by  strikes  at  i 
Basle  and  other  places.  The  singular  part :> 
of  it  all  is  that,  although  trade  depression  is  i 
an  unusual  factor  throughout  the  world,  the 
prices  of  labour  generally  are  still  remunera-  e 
tive  ; and  one  would  have  thought  that  the 
spread  of  education  would  at  least  have  i 
enabled  workmen  to  understand  how  utterly  t 
useless  it  is  for  them  to  kick  against  the 
inevitable  recurrence  of  bad  times.  There  is, ; 
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leed,  but  little  encouragement  for  those  who 
ppen  to  have  money  to  invest  it  in  new 
dertakings,  at  all  events  those  which  de- 
ad for  success  on  the  tolerance  and  co- 
eration  of  labour. 


HE  following  extract  from  a recent  number 
of  the  Revue  Scientijique  is  of  interest  as 
)wing  the  very  tangible  improvement  in 
litary  matters  that  has  resulted  since  the 
olition  in  many  towns  of  the  fixed  cesspool 
item.  At  Brussels  it  was  in  vogue  until 
70-1,  when  the  mortality  from  typhoid 
,ched  105  per  100,000  inhabitants  ; but  on 
j disappearance  of  the  fosse  or  cesspool,  the 
rtality  at  once  fell  to  40,  while,  within  the 
t ten  years,  it  has  not  exceeded  30.  At 
mkfort  the  number  was  89  per  100,000  up 
1870,  when  water-closets  with  direct  outflow 
:ame  pretty  general,  resulting  in  a fall  of 
iths  to  29.  At  Berlin  the  old  system  was 
srhauled  in  1875,  with  the  effect  that  the 
rtality  per  1,000  was  reduced  from  38  to  29, 
-t  from  typhoid  declining  from  50  to  28  per 
),000  inhabitants.  In  London  the  3uppres- 
n of  cesspools  was  commenced  about  1819 
I was  completed  in  1848,  and  at  the  present 
7 the  mortality  from  typhoid  is  about  26, 
1 that  of  diphtheria  18  per  100,000,  while  at 
ris  these  are  still  70  and  75  respectively, 
sre  are  something  like  70,000  cesspools  even 
v in  Paris,  most  of  them  situated  in  the 
lars  of  the  houses,  and  productive  of  the 
latest  sanitary  evils.  The  matter  ferments 
months  or  even  years,  exhaling  noxious 
mrs  which  fill  not  only  the  dwellings  but 
whole  quarters,  while  the  periods  at  which 
\ vidangeur,  or  emptier,  is  performing 
( unsavoury  rites  is  but  too  evident 
hr  a large  area.  This  is  especially  the 
ie  in  the  poorer  and  most  populous  dis- 
its in  the  north  and  north-east,  where 
r greatest  number  of  the  cesspools  are  to  be 
.nd.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be 
gotten  that  improvements  on  a large  scale 
I taking  place  in  Paris.  There  are  at  present 
put  700  kilometres  of  sewers,  terminating  in 
) great  holders  on  each  side  of  the  Seine, 
ich  unite  their  contents  at  Clichy,  below 
city,  whilst  a third  at  St.  Denis  sewers 
quarters  of  Belleville,  Menilmontant,  La 
apelle,  and  Montmartre.  The  system  which, 
en  finished,  will  be  1,040  kilometres  in 
jgth,  carries  into  the  Seine  a daily  flow  of 
(>,000  cubic  metres  of  liquid  sewage  per  day, 

' 131  millions  per  annum,  including  rain- 
ter. 


3E  publications  of  the  German  Imperial 
| Archaeological  Institute,  which  from  time 
:time  we  have  reviewed,  enter,  with  the 
•r  1886,  on  a new  epoch,  and  are  to  be 
Idamentally  reorganised  to  meet  the  enlarged 
inands  of  archaeological  discovery.  It  will 
iremembered  that  this  Institute  has  hitherto 
led  : 1,  for  Berlin,  the  Archiiologische 
I tung  ; 2,  for  Rome,  the  Annali  Bulletini 
<1  Monumentij  3,  for  Athens,  the  Mitthei- 
igen.  Of  these  periodicals,  the  Archdolo- 
! 'he  Zeitung  for  Berlin,  and  for  Rome  the 
nali  and  Monumcnti  are  to  cease  entirely, 
I in  each  department  the  following  addi- 
ns and  modifications  are  to  be  made  : — 
At  Berlin,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  a folio 
ume  is  to  appear  under  the  title  of  “ Antike 
nkmiiler  ” ; it  is  to  consist,  as  a rule,  of 
five  plates  and  a brief  accompanying  text, 
ich  will  confine  itself  to  a terse  statement  of 
I scientific  facts  of  the  monuments  published, 
ese  “Denkmaler  ” are  to  be  taken  impartially 
in  the  whole  field  of  classical  archaeology, 
luding,  it  is  expressly  stated,  .the  depa'rt- 
nt  of  architecture.  The  editorship  of  the 
lenkmaler”  will  be  in  the  able  hands  of 
i Max  Frankel,  with  whom  the  heads  of 
branch  Institutes  at  Rome  and  Athens  will 
operate.  Further,  in  quarterly  numbers, 
1 appear  the  Jahrbuch  of  the  Institute,  also 
olished  at  Berlin,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Friinkel, 
l will  appear  in  octavo  form,  with  illustra- 
is  in  the  text  and  supplementary  plates, 
is  section  of  the  periodicals  will  be  largely 
roted  to  the  bibliography  of  the  subject,  and 
resumes  of  excavations.  Passing  to  Rome 
• m place  of  the  usual  Annali,  there  will 
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appear  each  quarter  an  octavo  volume,  under 
the  title  of  Mittheilungen  Romischc  Abteilung; 
the  text  will  be  accompanied  annually  by 
twelve  plates  and  woodcuts.  The  articles  will 
be  written  in  German,  Italian,  Latin,  or 
French  (English,  it  appears,  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded). This  is  a distinct  gain  for  foreigners, 
as  the  Annali  were  uniformly  Italian  ; natu- 
rally, these  Mittheilungen  will  have  Italy  and 
the  adjacent  islands  for  their  field.  At  Athens 
(3),  a quarterly  volume  will  appear  under  the 
title  of  Mittheilungen,  Athenischc  Abteilung , 
with  yearly  twelve  plates  and  text  illustrative 
interspersed.  It  will  appear  in  German  or 
modern  Greek.  This  last  alternative  we  regret. 
Its  special  field  will  be  Greece  proper,  and  all 
countries  to  the  east  of  Greece  proper.  This 
notice  is  issued  by  the  central  direction  at 
Berlin  at  the  beginning  of  April,  and  the  first 
instalments  of  the  new  periodicals  may  shortly 
be  expected. 


A CHANGE  of  considerable  archaeological 
and  architectural  interest  is  impending  in 
the  city  of  Florence,  which,  like  most  Italian 
cities,  is  feeling  in  a marked  manner  the  some- 
what sweeping  tendency  to  obliterate  old 
landmarks,  and  to  improve  antiquities  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  It  may  be  said,  however,  of 
the  present  project,  which  is  that  of  pulling 
down  the  ancient  Ghetto  or  Jewish  quarter, 
that  it  is  at  least  utilitarian,  the  ultimate  in- 
tention being  to  erect  poorer-class  habitations 
in  one  of  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the  town. 
Florence  possesses  its  quota  of  poverty,  but  to 
nothing  like  the  extent  seen  in  other  European 
cities  ; and  there  are  certainly  quarters  which, 
from  their  overcrowding,  loudly  call  for  reme- 
dial measures.  The  Ghetto  was  (for  the  Jews 
have  been  emptied  out  of  it)  one  of  these  ; and 
although  its  historic  associations  are  numerous 
and  interesting,  one  cannot  but  concur  in  the 
feeling  that  it  has  played  its  part  and  is  now 
better  away.  Situated  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city,  it  was,  up  to  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  site  of  the  castellated  houses  of  the  first 
families  of  the  time, — a time  in  which  every 
man’s  hand  was  against  his  neighbour.  The 
Jews  had  been  allowed  to  reside  in  Florence 
about  1430,  although,  as  usual  in  the  Mediaeval 
days,  under  considerable  restrictions  both  of 
place  and  occupation  ; but  when  Cosmo  di 
Medici  came  to  power  he  determined  that  the 
Jews  should  be  all  shut  up  in  one  enormous 
building,  and  this  was  carried  out  in  1571. 
This  building,  which  can  now  be  seen  to  greater 
advantage  when  empty,  than  when  it  was  a 
human  rabbit-warren,  consists  of  a huge 
square  of  some  eight  stories,  with  walls  of 
enormous  thickness  ; and  is  a miniature  town 
of  itself,  with  several  courts  (of  which  one, 
the  Piazza  del  Fonte,  is  extremely  picturesque), 
and  various  streets  and  alleys  radiating  from  it. 
A large  synagogue  is  a striking  feature  in  the 
arrangement ; and  although  a few  of  the  apart- 
ments are  tolerably  roomy,  the  majority  are  no 
better  than  cellars,  in  which  two  or  three 
families  found  shelter.  When  we  consider  that 
for  the  last  three  centuries  this  gloomy  hive 
has  been  constantly  inhabited  by  at  least  2,000 
people,  who  lived  with  the  minimum  of  light 
and  air,  and  with  no  drainage  whatever,  it  is 
marvellous  that  the  Ghetto  and  surrounding 
neighbourhood  has  not  been  decimated  by 
pestilence  over  and  over  again. 


WE  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Corporation  of 
Sunderland  have  appointed  Mr.  Water- 
house  as  assessor  in  the  competition  for  the  new 
Municipal  Buildings.  This  will  put  matters 
on  a right  basis,  and  put  an  end  to  the  rumours 
about  favouritism. 


fDHE  Edinburgh  Town  Council  have,  as  was 
-L  briefly  mentioned  in  our  last,  adopted 
a resolution  to  build  new  municipal  build- 
ings on  the  site  of  the  present  buildings  and 
adjoining  property,  competitive  plans  to  be 
received  and  premiums  given  for  the  first  and 
second  designs.  Objection  was  made  that  a 
town-hall  did  not  form  an  integral  portion  of 
the  scheme,  but  it  was  conceded  that,  were 
such  resolved  upon,  another  site  would  have  to 
be  fixed  upon,  and  considerable  extra  expense 
incurred.  The  retention  of  a portion  of  the 
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present  buildings  was  suggested,  as  they  are 
considered  by  many  to  possess  characteristic 
features  worthy  of  preservation  ; the  great 
mass  of  unadorned  wall  (ten  stories  high)  to 
the  north,  which  forms  a striking  feature  in 
the  view  of  the  old  town  as  seen  from  Princes- 
street,  being  not  the  least  remarkable.  The 
Architectural  Association  have  addressed  the 
Municipal  authorities  with  a view  to  urging 
the  adoption  of  the  suggestions  for  the  conduct 
of  architectural  competitions  sanctioned  by  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  The 
new  buildings,  if  carried  out  in  a worthy 
manner,  should  form  the  centre  point  in  a 
panorama  which  is  considered  one  of  the  finest 
in  Europe  ; ornamental  detail  should  form  a 
minor  consideration,  and  a dignified  and 
massive  picturesqueness  should  be  aimed  at. 


THE  AtXriov  tTiq  ‘E ariaq  (No.  479)  reports 
that  at  Gortyna,  in  Crete,  a colossal  female 
statue  has  been  discovered,  made  of  Pentelic 
marble.  The  head  is  missing,  one  arm  is  pre- 
served entire,  another  remains  of  the  other  to 
make  the  position  of  it  certain.  The  statue  is 
of  a draped  figure  of  somewhat  late  date,  two 
metres  high.  The  great  interest  of  it  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  inscribed  with  the  name 
of  the  sculptor.  YdaiSoTog  ’Atirjvalog  iiroin. 
“ Eisidotos,  the  Athenian,  made  it.”  This 
sculptor,  Eisidotos,  is  till  the  present  moment 
unknown  either  to  literary  or  monumental 
tradition. 


DR.  HELBIG,  in  the  Bullettino  di  Correspuu- 
denza  Arch.,  No.  10,  reports  an  interest- 
ing discovery  made  not  far  from  Siena.  Deep 
down  below  the  ancient  fortification  known  as 
La  Mula,  a dome-shaped  chamber  has  been 
discovered,  arched  over  with  a roof,  constructed 
on  just  the  same  principle  as  the  Mycemv 
“ Treasure-house  ” of  Atreus,  i.e.,  in  the 
primitive  fashion  of  horizontally-placed  layers 
of  stone  projecting  over  each  other  till  they 
meet  at  the  top.  Dr.  Helbig  thinks  the  struc- 
ture is  Etruscan,  and  dates  it  as  anterior  to  the 
sixth  century  B.C.  Here,  too,  popular  tradi- 
tion supposes  a buried  treasure  : the  peasants 
of  the  neighbourhood  say,  “ Fra  Quinto,  Sesto 
e Colonnato  giace  una  mulo  d’oro  dissotte- 
rato .” 


A MAN  who  is  his  own  lawyer  is  said  to  have 
a fool  for  his  client.  This  adage  may 
perhaps  apply  to  a man  who,  when  he  build's 
a house,  is  his  own  builder.  At  least,  the 
recent  case  of  Devey  v.  Drummond  seems  to 
point  to  this  conclusion.  Mr.  Drummond,  who 
was  going  to  alter  a country-house,  finding  the 
tenders  were  higher  than  he  liked,  determined 
to  be  his  own  builder,  and  contract  with  the 
various  artificers  and  others  himself.  Mr. 
Drummond  seems  to  have  wished  to  keep  his 
name  out  of  the  contracts,  and  so  they  were 
made  in  that  of  the  clerk  of  the  works,  but 
afterwards  in  Mr.  Drummond’s  name.  This 
way  of  going  to  work  finally  resulted  in  law- 
suits. The  joiner  brought  an  action  against 
him,  and  it  was  referred  to  arbitration,  as 
something  was  due  on  the  accounts.  The 
architect  did  the  same  ; it  also  was  referred  to 
an  arbitrator,  who  held  thirty-six  sittings  ; 
the  award  came  before  the  Court  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  he  was  right  in  finding  that 
Mr.  Drummond  had  authorised  the  architect 
to  make  certain  contracts,  and  they  found  that 
he  was.  So  in  addition  to  being  his  own 
builder,  Mr.  Drummond  has  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  having  had  two  law-suits,  and  if  the 
report  in  the  Times  is  correct,  instead  ef  having 
paid  9,0007.,  the  amount  of  the  tender,  he  has 
had  to  pay  20,0007.  One  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  the  ordinary  practice  of  society  is,  as  a 
rule,  the  best  for  ordinary  people  to  follow. 
This  case  shows,  at  any  rate,  that  for  a man  to 
be  his  own  builder  is  not  economical ; we 
believe  also, — pace  Lord  Grimthorpe, — that  it 
is  not  pecuniarily  advantageous  for  a man  to  be 
his  own  architect. 


/^jOMPLAINTS  arise  rather  too  frequent 
in  the  case  of  acceptance  of  tenders,  of  t 
lowest  tender  being  refused  without  appare 
reason,— a procedure  which  is  hardly  fair 
competent  and  responsible  firms  which  ha 


gone  to  the  expense  of  estimating  on  the  under- 
standing of  the  acceptance  of  the  lowest  tender. 
Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a case  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Great  Eau  Improvement 
Works  at  Saltfleet  Haven,  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  Louth  Court  of  Sewers.  Here  the 
amounts  of  eight  tenders  ranged  from  4,594/. 
6s.  4d.  up  to  5,870/.  ; not  an  abnormally  wide 
divergence  ; the  engineers’  estimate  having 
been  5,253/.  19s.  8d.  The  second  lowest 
tender,  4,814/.,  from  Messrs.  Hibbitt  & Des- 
forges,  of  Louth,  was  accepted  in  preference  to 
ihe  lowest  (as  above)  by  Mr.  Goddard,  of 
Grimsby.  Local  authorities  state  that  the 
latter  is  “a  competent  and  experienced  con- 
tractor for  works  of  this  character  ” ; and 
unless  there  is  any  explanation  which  does 
not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  published  re- 
ports, it  certainly  seems  that  the  lowest 
estimator  has  some  cause  of  complaint. 


117’E  understand  that  the  Council  of  the 
' » Sanitary  Assurance  Association  is  getting 
into  shape  a Bill  to  be  presented  to  Parliament 
for  amending  the  condition  of  sanitary  legisla- 
tion. The  main  objects  of  the  Bill,  which  has 
been  sketched  out  by  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  are 
to  simplify  and  include  in  one  measure  the 
regulations  relating  to  the  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities of  public  authorities,  and  to  increase 
the  responsibility  of  owners  and  occupiers  in 
respect  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  their  own 
buildings. 


AT  the  Art  Exhibition  at  Folkestone,  which 
will  be  opened  about  the  middle  of  May, 
there  will  be  one  section  devoted,  among 
other  things,  to  the  exhibition  of  examples 
of  Mediaeval  decorative  art,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Newman,  of  19,  Maddox-street,  who  has 
undertaken  to  arrange  this  department, 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  architects  and 
others  who  are  in  possession  of  old  examples 
of  wood  and  stone  carving,  metal-worlc,  &c., 
which  they  would  be  willing  to  lend  for  the 
occasion.  All  objects  lent  will  be  insured, 
and  the  cost  of  carriage  paid. 


MR.  CHAS.  LUCAS,  of  Paris,  has  pub- 
lished, in  a separate  pamphlet,  the  very 
sympathetic  notice  which  he  read  before  the 
“ Soci£t6  Centrale  des  Architectes  ” last  year, 
on  the  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Burges  and  of 
Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan.  He  speaks  with  great 
admiration  of  the  series  of  illustrations  of 
Burges’s  house  which  Mr.  Pullan  is  bringinj 
out. 


'JH1E  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  of  the 


Institute  of  Architects  gives  a good  account 
of  the  position  and  recent  work  of  the  Insti- 
tute. To  adopt  a phrase  frequently  used  in 
the  “ Queen’s  Speech  ” in  Parliament,  the 
Institute  may  say,  “ My  relations  with  foreign 
powers  continue  to  be  satisfactory/’  especially 
in  reference  to  the  communications  which  have 
been  received  from  provincial  and  colonial 
societies.  In  the  matter  of  examinations, 
thirty-two  candidates  presented  themselves  for 
the  last  examination  held  in  London,  of  whom 
twenty-five  passed,  six  were  recommended 
another  year’s  study,  and  one  was  rejected. 
Six  candidates  passed  at  the  Examination 
held  in  Leeds.  The  next  examination  is  to  be 
held  in  November,  in  London,  for  which  appli- 
cations to  be  examined  may  be  made  at  once. 
The  question  of  facilitating  the  admission  of 
students  into  public  edifices  at  home  and 
abroad,  for  the  purposes  of  study,  has  had  the 
attention  of  a Committee  of  the  Council,  and 
the  idea  has  been  entertained  of  furnishing  a 
form  of  credential  to  members,  stating  the 
object  of  their  study;  such  credentials  to  bear 
the  insignia  of  the  Institute,  and  to  be  made 
out  in  French,  German,  and  Italian,  as  well  as 
in  English.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Owen 
Jones  Travelling  Studentship  is,  for  the  years 
1887  and  1888  at  all  events,  to  be  thrown 
open  to  all  comers  without  restriction  as  to 
age.  The  Transactions  commenced  a new 
series  in  October  last,  m a quarto  volume  of 
172  pages  of  text  and  93  pages  of  illustrations, 
copies  of  which  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  have,  in 
reply  to  an  offer  by  the  Council,  expressed  a 


wish  to  be  furnished  regularly  with  the  Trans- 
actions as  they  appear.  The  practical  interest 
taken  by  the  Institute  in  the  matter  of  great 
public  works,  and  their  method  of  treatment, 
is  a good  feature  in  the  record  of  the  past 
year. 


ST.  MAGNUS  THE  MARTYR,  LONDON 
BRIDGE. 

In  a paper  which  he  read  twelve  months  ago 
to  the  St.  Paul’s  Ecclesiological  Society,*  Mr. 
E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  appositely  showed 
how  remarkable  a group  of  City  churches 
occupied  a small  space  eastwards  of  St.  Paul’s. 
Setting  out  what  is  practically  a semicircle, — 
for  the  river  may  be  neglected, — with  a quarter- 
mile  radius  from  King  William  IY.’s  statue  as 
a centre,  wc  should  encompass  as  many  as  35 
of  the  109  parish  churches  that  were  standing 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  Taking  of  this 
group  those  churches  which  were  rebuilt  after 
the  Great  Fire,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  ' 
that  of  St.  Magnus  the  Martyr,  just  eastwards 
of  New  London  Bridge.  There  was  more  than 
one  saint  of  that  name.  He  to  whom  this 
church  is  dedicated  is  supposed  to  be  the  martyr 
who  suffered  at  Cmsarea,  in  Cappadocia,  during 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Probus,  A.D.  276. 
It  is  not  mentioned  in  Ralph  de  Diceto’s  survey 
whilst  the  earliest  rector  of  whom  we  know  is 
one  Robert  de  St.  Albano,  who,  according  to 
Newcourt,  resigned  the  living  in  1323.  But  we 
do  know  that  a chauntry  was  founded  on  this 
spot  by  Hugh  Pourte,  who  was  sheriff  in  1302; 
and  that  here  was  buried  John  de  Blount, — the 
first  mayor  to  be  actually  knighted,  though 
Stow  gives  that  style  to  many  before  him, — 
who  filled  the  chief  civic  chair  during  the  in- 
terval 1301-1308.  Another  chauntry  in  an 
attached  chapel  of  St.  Mary  was  founded  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  by 
Henry  Zenely.  Zenely,  or  Yevele,  as  ho  is 
otherwise  called,  officiated  as  “ Free-Mason  ” 
to  three  sovereigns, — Edward  III.,  Richard  II., 
and  Henry  IV.  He  is  distinguished  for 
having  prepared  the  designs  for  King 
Richard’s  extensive  alterations  of  Westminster 
Hall,  as  well  as  for  his  share  in  making 
that  monarch’s  tomb  in  the  Minster  hard 
by.  About  this  period  the  patronage  of  the 
church  vested  in  the  abbots  of  West  Minster 
and  Bermondsey  alternately.  Having  passed 
to  the  Crown  at  the  Dissolution,  it  was  bestowed 
by  Queen  Mary,  in  1553,  upon  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  his  successors  in  the  see.  The 
original  church,  together  with  what  we  take  for 
its  tower,  and  the  neighbouring  churches  of 
St.  Margaret,  New  Fish-street  (Fish-street-hill), 
and  St.  Leonard,  Eastcheap,  are  clearly  mani- 
fest in  Wyngaerde’s  view, — circa  1550.  But 
our  subject  makes  no  great  figure  in  Aggas’s 
map,  though  its  position  -would  seem  to  be 
marked  by  a cross  that  stands  on  a raised  plat- 
form in  situ.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  fallen 
into  decay,  and  not  to  have  recovered  from  the 
untoward  condition  of  affairs  both  in  respect  of 
ts  fabric  and  conduct,  whereof  a graphic 
account  is  to  be  found  in  Arnold’s  Chronicle, 
drawn  up  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
He  describes,  inter  alia,  how  the  church  and 
chancel  alike  stood  in  great  need  of  repair,  and 
how  the  priests  and  clerks  neglected  divine 
service  for  the  less  seemly  attraction  of  taverns 
and  alehouses,  fishing,  and  other  trifles. 

St.  Magnus  was  one  of  the  first  churches  to 
fall  a prey  to  the  conflagration  which  is  com- 
memorated by  the  monument  that  dominates 
this  quarter  of  the  town.  Nothing  remained 
thereof  excepting,  as  we  gather  from  Mr. 
Loftus  Brock’s  paper,  the  portion  which  forms 
the  eastern  wall  of  the  existing  structure.  This 
relic,  he  says,  used  to  extend  above  the  height 
of  the  now  northern  aisle,  where  the  old  masonry 
was  visible,  but  was  cemented  over  a few  years 
since.  Wren  rebuilt  the  body  of  the  new  church 
in  1676 ; and  this  was  declared  by  statute  to 
serve  for  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Margaret 
and  St.  Magnus. f In  1705  was  added  its  noblest 
feature, — the  steeple, — whose  extreme  altitude 
of  185  ft.  is  only  17  ft.  less  than  that  of  the 
Monument.  The  whole  fabric  cost  9,579/. 
19s.  lOd.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1760,  it  suffered 
considerably  from  a fire  which  broke  out  in  an 
oil-shop  against  the  south-eastern  corner.  The 
story  goes  that  a workman  had  left  some  oil 
boiling  while  he  ran  off  to  see  Earl  Ferrers 
return  from  his  trial  and  conviction.  Nearly 


* See  the  Builder,  April  25th  and  May  2nd,  1S95. 

+ With  them  was  incorporated  that  of  St.  Michael, 
Crooked-lane,  at  the  re-construction  of  London  Bridge. 


all  the  roof  was  consumed,  the  organ  damaged 
and  the  vestry-room  quite  destroyed.  At  at 
expense  of  1,200/.  the  parishioners  made  gooc 
their  losses,  rebuilding  the  vestry-room  by  the 
north-western  end.  But  very  shortly  after- 
wards the  two  western  angles  of  the  church 
together  with  the  new  vestry-room,  were  taker 
down  for  the  widening  of  Fish-street-hill,  whicl 
had  at  last  proved  too  narrow  for  the  increasing 
traffic  across  old  London  Bridge.  At  that  time 
the  only  entrance-wav  through  the  lower  wrr 
from  the  west,  where  the  steps,  in  descent 
now  are.  But  hereupon  the  architect's  pre 
science  came  to  light.  Foreseeing  the  extend 
ing  requirements  of  a later  age,  Wren  had  con 
structed  the  base  of  the  tower  in  such  a mantra 
that  the  necessary  passages  might  be  mtra 
without  imperilling  the  stability  of  his  work 
For  iu  the  tower  walls,  north  and  south,  the} 
found  two  arches  already  embodied  in  th< 
masonry,  and  these  are  the  arches  of  thi 
present  day.  In  this  respect  the  tower  shoulc 
he  compared  with  that  of  Wren’s  Christ  Church 
Newgate-street,  completed  in  1704.  It  is  to  bn 
observed,  nevertheless,  that  the  two  openingn 
no  longer  serve  for  their  adopted  purpose,  sinci 
the  space  eastwards  is  now  thrown  into  thi 
churchyard,  and  the  wharfs  beyond  are  ap 
proached  by  a ddtour  opening  out  of  Lowe' 
Thames  - street.  In  1825  the  church  was  re 
paired  and  beautified,  its  east  window  openen 
up,  and  the  interior  restored  to  the  state  ir 
which  Wren  had  left  it.*  Ionic  columns  sepa- 
rate the  nave  and  aisles ; the  columns  an 
slighter,  and  the  intercolumniations  wider 
than  usual.  They  give  an  air  of  insecurity  oj 
support  for  the  nave  ceiling  above.  Thcl 
organ  is  noteworthy  as  being  the  first  to  bi 
fitted  with  a Venetian  swell  in  lieu  of  the  ol( 
echo  organ.  The  gift  of  Sir  Charles  Duncombc 
in  1712,  and  originally  built  by  the  Jordan© 
father  and  son,  this  fine  instrument  ha3  been 
successively  altered  and  renovated  at  the  handii 
of  Parsons  (1825),  Gray  & Davison  (1852),  nrnr 
Hill.  The  Spectator  for  February  8th,  1712T 
contains  an  announcement  of  its  first  use  upoij 
the  following  Sunday.  The  projecting  dial-piece 
is  a gift,  too,  of  Sir  Charles  Duncombe,  Aider, 
man  of  the  Ward,  in  the  year  of  his  mayoralty! 
1709.  Made  by  Langley  Bradley  for  185/.  5s.  4d.- 
but  shorn  of  much  of  its  ornamentation,  it  now 
bears  the  date  1883.  Duncombe  is  said  to  have 
presented  the  clock  in  fulfilment  of  a vow  takeil 
when,  as  a boy,  he  missed  his  master  through 
not  knowing  the  hour,  and  lost  his  time  waiting 
on  the  Bridge. 

The  beautifully  carved  foliage  and  flowers 
beneath  Thomas  Collet’s  monument  (1733),  butt 
apparently  of  somewhat  later  date,  should  nol 
be  overlooked ; whilst  against  the  eastern  wall- 
by  the  altar-table,  is  fixed  a Gothic  panel  (1837) 
bearing  an  open  Bible,  in  memory  of  him  under 
whose  direction  was  published  on  October  4th  ! 
1535,  the  first  complete  printed  English  version 
of  the  Bible.  This  was  dedicated  to  King 
Henry  VIII.  and  “his  dearest  just  wife  anrii 
most  vertuous  Pryncesse  Queen  Anne.”  The1 
title  ran  “ Biblia,  the  Bible,  that  is,  the  Holji 
Scripture  of  the  Olde  and  New  Testament..: 
faithfully  and  truly  translated  out  of  Douche’ 
and  Latyn  into  Englishe,  MDXXXV.”  Miles 
Coverdale,  bishop  of  Exeter,  had  been  rector  ofi 
the  parish,  and  hither  his  remains  were  removed 
from  St.  Bartholomew-by-the-Exchange  at  the 
destruction  of  that  church  fifty  years  ago. 

St.  Magnus’s  stone  tower,  in  three  stories, -i 
with  its  octagonal  composite  lantern,  also  hi- 
stone, capped  by  a wooden  and  leaden  lantern; 
and  spire,  form  together  one  of  Wren’s  bestl 
designs.  Mr.  Andrew  T.  Taylor  points  out  int 
his  “Towers  and  Steeples  designed  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren”  (1881)  that  the  entire. 
Ionic  portico  on  the  western  face  of  the  groundi 
story  “ interferes  with  what  is  so  pleasing  in- 
most  of  his  towers,  the  rising  straight  from  the 
ground.  One  cannot  get  rid  of  the  feeling  thafct 
it  is  standing  on  the  top  of  a pediment.”  He 
also  remarks  that  the  plate  tracery  balustrader 
over  the  tower  cornice  has  rather  a thin  and 
weak  appearance,  hardly  consorting  with  the 
solid-looking  tower,  the  compact  lantern,  and: 
the  full-swelling  cupola.  These  blemishes  are 
not  so  evident,  however,  to  a spectator  lookingk 
at  it  from  the  south.  There,  from  a river  land-i 
ing-stage,  and  seen  through  the  opening  between. 
Adelaide  and  Fresh  wharfs,  this  composition! 
stands  out  in  all  its  beauty  against  the  clear; 
sky  over  the  rise  of  Fish-street-hill. 


Tbe  exterior  stonework  of  the  tower  has  been 
put  into  thorough  repair.  Vide  the  Builder,  February  2S,- 
1885. 


April  24,  1886.] 


This  portion  of  London  is  so  intimately 
ociated  with  the  memory  of  Wren  and  of 
labours  that  we  may  revive  a tradition 
ereof  Mrs.  Riddell  makes  signal  use  in  her 
rel,  “Mitre  Court.”  Scarcely  100  yards 
tant  from  St.  Magnus  Church, — and  stand- 
between  Botolph-lane  and  Love-lane, — is  a 
iso  whose  venerable  aspect  does  not  belie  the 
ry  that  it  once  formed  a home  of  the  great 
hitect.  Having  served  for  many  years  past 
the  Billingsgate  and  Tower  Ward  Schools, 
house  has  been  somewhat  changed  internally, 
i;  the  spacious  hall  and  noble  staircase,  the 
{•rs  and  carved  doorways,  the  decorated  ceil- 
ls,  the  painted  panels  (1696)  of  the  parlour, 
l other  valuable  features  are  preserved, 
leath  the  first  landing  is  the  date  1670.  The 
>er  landing  is  now  thrown  into  the  boys’ 
ool.  The  main  entrance,  facing  a private 
d,  locally  known  as  Fenn’s  Gateway,  is  re- 
rkable  for  its  massive  side-post  and  equally 
ssive  coved  canopy. 


SCENT  EXCAVATIONS  IN  BCEOTIA. 

DISCOVERY  OF  STATUE  OF  APOLLO  PTOOS. 

N the  last  issue  of  the  Bulletin  de  Corre- 
ndance  Hell6nique  (January,  1886),  M. 
arice  Holleaux  gives  the  long-looked-for 
ort  of  his  important  work,  carried  on  last 
r at  the  village  of  Perdicovrysi,  in  Bccotia. 
i have  already  briefly  noted  that  his  efforts 
with  a speedy  reward.  The  excavations 
te  but  fairly  begun  when  the  workmen  came 
sn  a life-sized  statue  in  whitish  grey  marble, 

I very  early  archaic  style,  to  which  M. 

tleaux  does  not  hesitate  to  give  the  name  of 
god  Apollo  Ptoos.  This  statue  he  now 
Wishes  in  heliogravure,  together  with  a fine 
ihaic  head,  and  the  lower  part  of  a still  more 
ihaic  “ Xoanon,”  inscribed  with  a dedication, 
h.  glance  at  the  plate  which  accompanies  the 
it  will  show  the  special  importance  of  his 
icovery  ; the  new  archaic  figore  is  obviously 
Jn  cousin  to  that  long  series  of  archaic  statues 
ich  have  till  recently  borne  the  name  of 
pllo,  and  which  recent  criticism  has  pre- 
red  to  call  by  some  less  august  name,  seeing 
phem  not  the  representation  of  a god,  but  of 
lead  mortal,  athlete  or  otherwise.  We  refer 
|;he  “ Apollos”  of  Orchomenos,  of  Thera,  of 
Icium,  of  Delos,  of  Naxos,  of  Tenea,  and  of 
:i  British  Museum.  Dr.  Milchoeffer  has  seen 
Ithe  “Apollo”  of  Tenea  a funeral  statue, 
(1  Dr.  Loeschke  attributes  the  same  motive 
ethe  “Apollo”  of  Thera.  M.  Holleaux  at 
lie  says  that  he  has  no  intention  of  re- 
nning  the  debate,  which  he  rightly  thinks 
8nits  of  no  categorical  solution,  but  he 
atinctly  states  that  in  this  new  indivi- 
|il  instance  the  place  of  “provenance”  does 
iicate  with  exceptional  precision  the  right 
iribution  of  the  statue.  It  was  found  a few 
ps  only  from  an  undoubted  sanctuary  of 
collo,  of  high  repute  in  ancient  days.  The 
fl  around  it  was  thickly  strewn  with  frag- 
nts  of  pottery  bearing  inscribed  dedications 
the  god.  We  can  scarcely,  therefore,  avoid 
conclusion  that  the  Btatue  itself  is  the 
jige,  votive  or  otherwise,  of  Apollo  Ptoos 
Inself.  The  supposition  that  it  may  have 
Iran  the  votive  statue  of  a victor  in  the  games 
I the  Pto'ia  falls  to  the  ground  for  lack  of 
oof  that  at  the  manifestly  early  date  of  this 
?.tue  the  games  existed.  Equally  untenable 
;be  theory  that  it  may  have  been  a funeral 
itue,  as  we  know  for  certain  that  a sanctuary 
per  served  as  a burial-ground.  We  think, 
ran,  that  this  particular  statue  is  undoubtedly 
Apollo,  but  we  repeat,  with  M.  Holleaux, 
iit  it  by  no  means  follows  that  all  the 
It  of  the  analogous  series  are  also  Apollos. 
e juste  milieu  is  struck  by  Michaelis  when 
Bays  that  in  the  archaic  period,  whatever 
is  the  subject  intended,  god,  hero,  or  athlete, 
5 sculptor  expressed  ic  in  the  same  terms  ; 

; in  its  beginnings  was  not  concerned  to 
ry  its  modes  of  expression  in  precise  relation 
the  thought  to  be  expressed. 

The  long  series  of  “Apollo”  statues,  though 
iring  a close  general  analog}’,  yet  fall  into  two 
>ad  divisions,  according  to  the  type  of  feature 
d limb.  Dr.  Furtwaengler  has  clearly  shown 
it  we  have  to  group  together  on  the  one  hand 
.3  “ Apollos  ” of  Thera  and  Tenea,  on  the  other 
3 “ Apollos  ” of  Orchomenos,  Actium,  and  the 
itish  Museum.  The  question,  of  course,  arises 
which  of  these  broad  divisions  our  new  Apollo 
longs.  A long  and  detailed  analysis  brings  M. 
olleaux  to  a distinctly  satisfactory  conclusion. 


THE  BUILDER. 


Found  in  Bceotia,  the  new  Apollo  ought  to  rank 
with  the  already  Boeotian  specimen  the  “ Apollo” 
of  Orchomenos.  In  style  he  distinctly  does,  only 
in  execution  he  is  far  superior.  He  now  stands 
at  the  head  of  a series  that  enables  us  to  mark 
step  by  step  the  advance  of  archaic  art  in 
modelling  the  human  figure.  The  series  is  as 
follows, — the  “Apollo”  of  Orchomenos,  those  of 
Actium,  the  Apollo  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
lastly,  the  new  Apollo  Ptoos.  The  temple  and 
oracle  of  Apollo  Ptoos  had  its  origin  in  Thebes; 
we  may  rightly,  therefore,  regard  these  statues  as 
a chronological  series  of  the  archaic  Theban 
school. 

The  inscribed  fragment  of  a xoanon,  also 
published  by  M.  Holleaux,  is  scarcely  of  less 
importance, — its  form  recalls  the  famous 
Nikandre  of  Delos ; it  is  little  more  than  a board 
with  indications  of  feet.  The  form  of  the  letters 
of  the  inscription  recall  those  of  the  Tanagra 
monument  to  Dermys  and  Kilylos.  Unhappily, 
the  inscription  is  incomplete, — 

. ...  ov  avsOtKi  roi  ’Attu 
Xon  roi  nroiti 
....  orog  inoirjtot 

unkind  fate  has  reft  from  us  the  name  of  this 
early  sculptor,  and  literary  record  gives  us  no 
sculptor’s  name  ending  in  “ orog”  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  By  order  of  the  new  director  of 
antiquities,  M.  Kabbadias,  both  these  statues, 
together  with  a head  of  archaic  type,  have  been 
brought  to  the  Central  Museum  at  Athens, 
where  the  Apollo  Ptoos  stands  side  by  side 
with  his  kinsman  the  Apollo  of  Orchomenos. 


THE  BUILDING  OF  STABLES. 

It  may  be  well  to  preface  this  article  by 
saying  that  the  following  remarks  are  a brief 
summary  of  the  desiderata  in  stable-buildine, 
as  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
owner  of  the  horses  to  be  provided  for.  The 
subject  is  sufficiently  important  to  make  a non- 
professional opinion  of  some  value. 

It  is  surprising  to  observe  how  careful  many 
persons  are  as  to  the  construction  and  fitr,ing-up 
of  their  houses, — how  careless  they  are  in 
regard  to  their  stables.  It  is  true  that  more 
intelligence  is  now  shown  in  the  management 
of  horses  than  was  visible  even  a few  years  ago, 
but  that  progress  is  still  of  a comparative  cha- 
racter ; so  that  the  carelessness  about  the 
stables  arises  from  a kind  of  popular  ignorance 
in  regard  to  the  management  of  horses.  Con- 
tinually those  who  take  a personal  interest  in 
everything  which  concerns  their  houses  will  be 
found  to  leave  the  stable  management  entirely 
to  itself.  Hence  the  construction  and  fitting 
of  stables  are  often  left  altogether  to  the  archi- 
tect and  builder.  The  former  has  quite  enough 
to  do  with  looking  after  the  house  without 
troubling  much  about  stables,  and  in  all  pro- 
bability he  has  seldom  studied  this  question 
from  a practical  point  of  view.  He  will 
plan  a picturesque  and  pleasing  exterior,  and 
then  his  task  is  over.  But  too  often  the  owner 
of  the  premises  does  not  give  him  free  scope, 
even  in  regard  to  this.  If  he  interferes,  it  is 
on  the  stables  where  the  money  is  to  be  saved, 
and  over  and  over  again  stables  may  be  seen 
wholly  inferior  in  architectural  character  to  the 
house,  simply  because  the  owner,  while  feeling 
it  necessary  to  erect  stables,  has  thought  it 
advisable  to  spend  as  little  money  upon  them  as 
possible.  Badly-constructed  stables  are  never 
economical,  and  in  many  cases  a little  extra 
money  spent  on  them  will  repay  itself  in  the 
better  condition  of  the  horses  which  will  have 
to  inhabit  them. 

A cardinal  principle  in  the  erection  of  stables 
is  the  selection  of  a site.  Stables  are  too  often 
put  up  in  any  back  region,  but  they  should 
always  be  built  in  the  warmest  and  sunniest 
aspect  which  is  obtainable.  Not  warmed,  as  are 
houses,  artificially,  the  warmth  of  the  sun  is  most 
necessary  to  keep  them  as  dry  and  warm  as  pos- 
sible. Dryness  is  very  essential  for  good  stables, 
and,  therefore,  a site  where  drainage  is  easy  and 
good  should  be  selected.  Damp  stables  will 
cause  disease  not  only  in  the  lungs  and  bronchial 
tubes  of  a horse,  but  also  in  his  feet,  and  may 
cost  the  owner  not  only  anxiety,  but  money.  It 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  both  sunny  and 
dry  stables  are  requisite  for  keeping  carriages 
in  proper  condition.  Hence,  no  one  should  build 
a stable  or  coachhouse  except  on  a dry  site  and 
with  a warm  aspect. 

Another  element  in  regard  to  the  construc- 
tion of  stables  of  the  highest  importance  is  that 
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they  should  be  built  as  substantially  as  possible. 
Warm  stables  in  winter  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  horses  if  they  are  to  look  well  and  do  their 
work  well,  and  equally  in  summer  they  should  be 
cool. 

The  aim  of  the  builder  of  stables  should  in 
fact  be  to  erect  them  so  that  they  may  be  kept 
internally  at  a moderate  and  equal  temperature 
throughout  the  year  so  far  as  that  is  possible. 
Horses  come  warm  into  a stable,  and  they  can- 
not, as  we  can,  stand  with  their  backs  to  the 
fire.  Hence,  it  is  most  necessary  that  in  winter 
time  they  should  not  be  received  into  stables 
which  will  chill  them.  On  the  other  hand,  too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  regard  to 
ventilation. 

Many  horses  are  lost  every  year  owing  to  in- 
sufficient ventilation.  The  stables  get  hot  and 
close,  and  a horse  is  stripped  of  his  clothing  and 
brought  into  the  cold  air.  The  human  being, 
with  much  the  same  constitution,  puts  on  an 
overcoat  when  he  turns  out.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  horses  get  colds,  coughs, 
and  sometimes  die,  sometimes  become  per- 
manently injured  in  their  wind.  While,  there- 
fore, a btable  should  be  temperate,  it  should 
not  be  hot,  and  accordingly  the  ventilating 
apparatus  should  be  as  effectual  and  as  easily 
worked  as  possible.  Barely  one  stable  in  ten 
is  properly  ventilated,  and  artificial  warmth  is 
never  supplied,  though  most  stables  might 
obtain  it  from  the  harness-room  fires  by  meanB 
of  hot  flues  or  hot-water  pipes  connected  with 
the  boiler,  to  be  used  according  to  the  external 
atmosphere. 

The  fitting-up  of  the  Btable  will  hardly,  per- 
haps, be  considered  as  within  the  province  of  an 
architect,  but  it  is  a matter  with  which  every 
architect  should  be  acquainted.  The  great 
point  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  loose  boxes  should 
be  put  up  and  not  stalls.  The  common  practice 
is  to  have  about  three  Btalls  to  one  loose  box, 
whereas  the  proportion  Bhould  be  reversed. 
The  freedom  which  a horse  has  in  a loose  box  is 
of  vital  importance.  To  point  out  the  reasons 
for  this  would  be  to  go  into  matters  scarcely 
fitted  for  this  journal,  but,  whether  for  actual 
general  health  or  for  keeping  a horse  sound  in 
his  legs  a loose  box  is  very  necessary.  There 
is  no  need  to  have  them  large,  but  loose  boxes 
should  be  sufficiently  roomy  for  a horse  to  turn 
in  with  comfort.  There  are  many  stalls  which, 
with  an  extra  foot  of  breadth,  would  make 
reasonably  good  loose  boxes. 

We  may  shortly  summarise  a few  more 
hints.  The  harness-room  should  never  be  a 
passage-room,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  directly  connected  with  the  stables. 
Where  the  stables  are  large  it  should  be  double, 
in  the  nature  of  a scullery  and  a kitchen,  the 
outer  harness-room  for  rough  work,  the  inner 
for  keeping  Baddies,  &c.,  and  for  doing  lighter 
and  cleaner  work.  Large  coach-houses  are  to 
be  avoided  ; several  smaller  ones  are  better. 
To  have  several  carriages  packed  in  one  coach- 
house causes  them  to  be  constantly  knocked  and 
bruised,  whereas  when  one  or  at  most  two  car- 
riages occupy  one  house  they  are  not  so  likely 
to  receive  damage.  When  stables  are  of  any  size 
there  should  always  be  one  or  more  large  Ioobc 
boxes  at  a distance  from  the  general  range  of 
stabling  for  the  use  of  young  horses,  or  mares 
with  a foal,  or  for  the  purpose  of  Bummering 
hunters.  If  possible  the  stables  should  be 
planned  so  as  to  be  connected  with  a small 
grass  paddock  ; a mere  plot  of  grass  iB  sufficient. 
This  Berves  as  a place  for  a horse  to  be  turned 
into  in  spring  or  summer  for  an  hour  or  two 
occasionally,  and  as  an  exercising  ground  when 
a track  is  laid  down  with  straw  in  hard  winters. 
Again,  every  Btable  should  be  provided  with  one 
or  two  sleeping-rooms,  which  should  be  over  the 
harness-room.  As  to  the  drainage,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  it  should  be  as  perfect  as  possible. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  stables  we  have  described 
are  small,  but  the  same  principles  are  appli- 
cable to  large  ones,  and,  in  all  respects,  the 
latter  are  but  the  small  ones  multiplied. 
Having  regard  to  the  great  value  of  horses,  to 
the  carelessness,  economical  views,  or  ignorance 
of  so  many  if  not  most  horse-owners,  architects 
should  always  do  their  best  to  insist  on  stables 
being  erected  on  intelligent  principles  and  in 
the  best  possible  manner. 


Alhambra  Theatre.  — Messrs.  Archibald 
Smith  & Stevens  have  received  instructions  to 
put  in  one  of  their  improved  hydraulic  lifts  at 
the  Alhambra  Theatre,  London.  This  will  be 
supplied  by  water  from  a tank  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  and  will  be  available  for  use  at  all  hours. 


VICTORIAN  PATENTS. 


The  Registrar- General  of  the  Colony  of 
Victoria,  Mr.  Richard  Gibbs,  issues  a yearly 
list  or  index  of  the  patents  applied  for.  Ic  is  a 
most  useful  publication,  in  which  a short 
abstract  of  each  specification  is  given  together 
with  the  necessary  drawings.  It  is  neatly  got 
up,  is  of  convenient  size,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  value  to  inventors,  engineers,  and  others  of 
the  colony.  Volume  XV.,  which  refers  to  the 
year  1880,  has  recently  reached  us,  bearing 
date  1885.  This  seems  a trifle  late,  a fact  which 
somewhat  detracts  from  the  importance  of  the 
work  as  a book  of  reference. 

During  the  year  in  question  176  patents  were 
applied  for.  Of  these  132  were  gi-anted,  39 
lapsed  owing  to  the  absence  of  necessary  pro- 
cedure, four  were  refused,  and  one  was  with- 
drawn. In  looking  through  the  list  of  subjects 
we  find  electricity  and  railways  occupy  the 
greatest  space.  In  the  former  section  Mr.  T. 
A.  Edison  has  taken  out  no  less  than  seven 
patents,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  largest  customer  to 
the  Patent  Office  during  the  year,  if  we  except 
Mr.  E.  Waters,  a patent  agent  of  the  colony. 
In  looking  through  the  specifications  we  find 
that  92  patents  were  taken  out  by  Victorians. 
Next  in  order  come  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  which  make  a tie  for  second 
place  with  25  patents  each,  although,  perhaps, 
our  Trans-Atlantic  kinsmen  should  have  the 
preference,  as  two  of  the  English  patents  are 
taken  out  jointly  with  inhabitants  of  France 
and  Italy  respectively.  Next  in  order  comes 
the  neighbouring  colony  of  New  South  Wales 
with  16  patents,  while  next  on  the  list  follow 
France,  Germany,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Australia  with  from  five  to  two  patents  each ; 
and,  finally,  Italy,  Canada,  Queensland,  and 
Tasmania,  each  having  a single  patent  credited 
to  it.  We  do  not  find  in  the  subject-matter  of 
the  specifications  anything  particularly  dis- 
tinctive of  the  colony,  unless  it  is  a “ Portable 
Rabbit  Suffoeator"  ; in  fact,  the  list  might  be 
supposed  to  be  taken  hap-hazard  from  our  own 
Patent  Office  Journal.  There  is  the  usual  wide 
range  of  subjects,  ranging  from  a brick-kiln 
down  to  an  “improved  candle-extinguisher.’ 
Agricultural  machines  of  various  types 
seem  to  have  occupied  a good  deal  of 
attention,  although  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant patents  are  the  result  of  foreign 
ingenuity.  There  are  four  patents  for  ice- 
making machinery,  two  from  England  and  two 
from  the  United  States.  Mr.  Beaumont,  of 
Westminster,  protects  his  compressed-air  engine, 
and  Sir  John  Coode  an  ingenious  hopper-barge 
for  delivering  spoil  by  streams  of  water.  We 
find  no  patent  for  a steam-engine  on  the  list, 
neither  is  protection  claimed  for  any  new  type 
of  steam-boiler,  although  Mr.  Wavish,  of  this 
country,  receives  a patent  for  what  appears  to 
be  a form  of  his  well-known  “Economiser.”  Two 
patents  for  extracting  precious  metals  are  taken 
out  by  Americans,  and  one  by  a Parisian.  An 
ingenious  deep-lift  pump  is  contributed  by 
Mr.  W.  Watson,  Ballarat,  and  a new  form 
of  rock-drill  by  Mr.  John  Mitchell,  of  Bendigo. 
A toggle  arrangement  applied  to  a stone-break- 
ing machine,  is  considered  a sufficient  departure 
from  previous  applications  of  this  device  to  the 
same  purpose  to  merit  protection.  There  are 
many  other  patents,  doubtless,  equally  worthy 
of  notice,  but  it  would  manifestly  be  impossible 
for  us  to  go  through  the  whole  list.  The  illus- 
trations are  excellently  lithographed,  the  print- 
ing is  good,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  publication 
does  credit  to  the  office  from  which  it  is  issued. 


BRICKMAKING. 

THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL  ENGINEERS. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday  last, 
Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  F.R.S.,  President,  in 
the  chair,  a paper  on  “ Brickmaking,”  by  Mr. 
Henry  Ward,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  was  read. 
The  author  showed  that  many  different  systems 
of  brickmaking  were  carried  on  in  England. 
In  some  cases  machinery  was  largely  employed, 
while  in  others  all  the  operations  were  done  by 
hand.  Similarly,  many  descriptions  of  fuel 
and  many  kinds  of  kilns  were  used.  It  was 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rule  which 
would  suit  all  places.  Probably  the  system  of 
manufacture  in  each  locality  was  less  open  to 
improvement  than  manufacturers  in  other 
places  were  inclined  to  believe.  Doubtless 
there  was  much  that  was  open  to  criticism,  but 
generally  the  plan  adopted  appeared  to  have 


been  gi'adually  adapted  to  the  kind  of  clay  and 
fuel,  and  to  the  labour  and  transport-conditions 
obtaining  in  each  district.  The  process  of 
brickmaking  by  hand  consisted  in  working  the 
clay  to  a plastic  condition,  moulding  it,  drying 
the  bricks  in  the  open  air,  and  finally  burning 
them  in  clamps  or  kilns.  When  burned  in 
clamps,  the  fuel  was  generally  house-ashes  mixed 
with  the  brick  itself,  but  with  kilns  coal  was 
employed.  In  hand-brickmaking  as  at  present 
practised,  machinery  was  utilised  for  the 
prepai-ation  of  the  clay.  In  the  Home 
Counties  the  clay  was  first  brought  into  a thin 
liquid  in  a wash-mill,  where  a certain  pi-o por- 
tion of  chalk  was  added.  This  thin  liquid  was 
pumped  into  “ backs  ” or  pits,  adjoining  the 
pug-mills,  during  the  winter.  The  water 
gradually  drained  away  (often  to  be  used 
again),  while  the  clay  settled  and  became 
sufficiently  stiff  to  be  worked  in  the  pug-mills 
in  the  succeeding  summer.  In  nearly  all  cases 
the  wash-mills,  pumps,  and  pug-mills  were 
driven  by  steam-power.  When  the  fields  had  a 
tolerably  uniform  surface,  it  was  found  best  to 
use  long  lines  of  shafting  to  convey  the  power 
from  point  to  point.  Where,  however,  the  sur- 
face, or  the  shape  of  the  fields  on  plan,  was 
irregular,  it  was  preferable  to  drive  the  wash- 
mills  and  pug-mills  by  endless  chains,  running 
overhead,  and  supported  by  small  pulleys  or 
posts  at  intervals.  Probably  the  most  important 
of  the  applications  of  steam-power  was  that  of 
driving  powerful  force-pumps,  to  force  the 
liquid  “ slurry  ” through  pipes,  up  and  down 
hill,  sometimes  to  a distance  of  two  miles.  In 
this  way  bricks  could  be  made  alongside  a rail- 
way, canal,  or  river,  while  the  clay  could  be 
pumped  from  a distance.  In  many  brickfields 
all  the  clay  had  been  worked  out ; but  now 
that  clay  could  be  brought  from  a distance 
so  economically,  the  old  plant  could  be 
utilised. 

Brickmakiog  by  machinery  might  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  classes,  namely,  the  plastic, 
and  the  dry  or  semi-dry.  In  the  plastic  process 
the  usual  plan  was  to  mix  the  clay  and  bring  it 
to  a soft  state  in  a pug-mill,  from  which  it  was 
forced  through  a die,  or  opening,  in  the  form  of 
a column,  the  section  of  which  was  the  same  as 
that  of  a brick,  viz.,  9 in.  wide  by  in.  high, 
with  a due  allowance  for  shrinkage.  This 
column  of  clay  was  divided  into  bricks  by  wires 
cutting  through  it  transversely.  The  bricks 
were  subsequently  dried  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
sheds  heated  by  fuel  or  steam.  There  had 
not  been  any  great  alteration  in  the  process 
of  manufacturing  wire  - cut  bricks.  The 
machines  were  now  made  stronger  and  more 
complete,  with  further  crushing  rollers,  to 
enable  them  to  deal  with  almost  any  kind 
of  clay.  The  die,  or  mouth  through  which 
the  stream  of  clay  issued,  required  constant 
adaptation  to  particular  clays  to  enable  it  to  form 
a perfect  column  of  clay.  The  difficulty  was, 
that  as  the  stream  of  clay  flowed  quicker  in  the 
centre  and  slower  at  the  sides,  similarly  to 
a glacier  or  a stream  of  water,  the  sides  and 
corners  were  apt  to  become  ragged.  This  could 
be  overcome  either  by  putting  friction  on  the 
centre  of  the  stream  of  clay  to  retard  its  flow, 
or  by  helping  the  travel  of  the  sides  and 
corners,  either  by  lubricating  them  or  by  form- 
ing the  sides  of  large  rollers.  These  rollers 
were  either  rotated  by  the  issuing  stream,  or 
they  might  be  driven  by  power  faster  so  as  to 
help  the  stream.  The  use  of  the  exhaust  steam 
under  hollow  floors,  covered  with  brick,  flag- 
stone, or  metal  plates,  had  become  general. 
By  these  means  plastic  brickmaking  could 
be  carried  on  to  a moderate  extent  through 
the  winter,  as  the  bricks  could  be  dried  in 
sheds. 

In  the  semi-dry  process  the  clay  was  ground 
in  a perforated  pan-mill  to  fine  particles  with- 
out any  admixture  of  water.  This  fine-ground 
clay  was  subsequently  pressed  into  a brick, 
which  was  so  hard  and  dry  that  it  might  be 
taken  direct  to  the  kiln  without  being  pre- 
viously  dried. 

Flans  of  works  laid  out  by  the  author  were 
shown,  and  also  drawings  of  the  various  types 
of  the  machinery  referred  to.  The  Iloffmann- 
kiln,  the  gas-kiln,  and  the  railway-kiln  were 
described  and  illustrated.  The  Hoffmann-kiln 
remained  much  as  it  was  when  first  introduced. 
Probably,  as  regarded  economy  of  fuel,  Mr. 
Hoffmann  reached  finality  at  one  stride.  The 
whole  of  the  heat  of  the  bricks  that  were  cool- 
ing was  carried  forward  by  the  current  of  air 
which  supported  combustion ; and  again,  the 
heat  of  the  products  of  combustion  was  absorbed 


by  the  bricks  which  were  being  warmed  and : 
dried  until  there  was  not  more  heat  left  than: 
was  sufficient  to  cause  the  necessary  draught.  1 
It  had  been  attempted  to  abstract  still  more : 
of  the  heat  by  passing  the  products  of 
combustion  through  a greater  number  of 
bricks,  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  draught  by  a v 
fan ; this  also  saved  the  expense  of  build- 1 
iug  a chimney,  but  the  plan  had  not  been  sue-  j 
cessful.  Gas  had  been  used  as  a fuel  in  these-’ 
kilns  in  Germany  and  in  France,  not  with  a 
view  to  further  economy,  but  mainly  to  improve) 
the  colour  of  the  bricks.  In  order  to  save  the  costc 
of  loading  and  unloading  the  kiln,  Mr.  Dueberg 
had  introduced  a method  by  which  the  green.’ 
bricks  were  loaded  on  to  a railway  truck,  whichi 
was  run  into  the  kiln,  the  bricks  being  burnedi 
while  on  the  truck.  The  truck  was  formed) 
without  sides  or  ends,  and  the  floor  was  covered: 
with  firebrick.  The  wheels  and  axles  were  kept: 
cool  by  a current  of  air  continually  travelling! 
under  the  floor  of  the  truck.  Communication!: 
was  cut  off  between  the  space  above  and  below  \ 
the  floor  by  lips  of  iron  travelling  in  a sand: 
trough.  In  this  system  the  fire  travelled  round) 
the  kiln,  as  in  a Hoffmann  kiln,  and,  therefore,)! 
the  trucks  were  not  moved  while  they  were  hot..i 
In  another  type  of  railway-kiln  the  comhustion-o 
chamber  was  stationary,  while  the  trucks  of 
bricks  were  gradually  pushed  through  it.  This! 
had  not  been  a success. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 
ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS.L 


On  Thursday,  April  15th,  ac  the  rooms  of 
this  society,  9,  Conduit-street,  W.,  a lecturer 
on  “Old  Engravings  of  the  Italian  SchoolfgHa 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.  J 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,i. 
who  said  that  the  lecturer,  being  the  honorarys 
secretary  of  the  Society  aud  a well-known) 


secretary  of  the  Society  aud  a well-known)'1 
archaeologist,  needed  no  introduction.  The!1 
walls  were  hung  with  a large  and  representa-i 
tive  collection  of  engravings  dating  from  1508c 
down  to  the  present  century,  and  containing! 
specimens  of  the  works  of  Guido,  the  brothers^ 
Caracci,  Diana  of  Mantua,  Marc  Antonio,  andi 
of  Bartolozzi’s  early  works.  The  lecturer  said); 
that  the  art  of  line-engraving  in  Italy  spranga 
into  vigorous  life  in  the  period  of  the  Renais-a 
sance,  and  was  greatly  helped  by  the  invention: 
of  the  printing-press,  to  which,  however,  itwasi' 
not  indebted  for  its  existence, — engravings  in; 
the  form  of  wood  blocks  having  existed  anteriorr 
to  the  use  of  the  press.  The  principal  schools:) 
of  engraving  in  Italy  were  those  of  Florence, o: 
Rome,  Bologna,  Parma,  Padua,  and  Venice,  ii 
which,  on  the  whole,  preserved  their  distinctive! 
features  to  a comparatively  recent  date.  The! 
value  of  engravings  as  historical  records  of 
events,  costume, contemporary  life  and  manners,) 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  paintings,  wasr 
strongly  insisted  on.  Specimens  of  variousir 
schools  aud  periods  were  compared  and  con-' 
trasted,  aud  attention  called  to  the  gradual! 
change  from  the  hard,  sturdy,  well-defined  r 
outline  of  early  art  to  a graceful  artistic.) 
style. 

An  interesting  discussion,  in  which  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Louis  Fagan,  Mr.  Forbes' 
Robertson,  Mr.  T.  H.  Maguire,  Mr.  G.  A. 
Storey,  A.R.A.,  and  Mr.  James  Edmeston  took: 
part,  gave  additional  force  to  the  very  ablei 
lecture,  Mr.  Fagan  urging  upon  all  the  duty  of  y 
giving  attention  to  the  magnificent  collection  of  i 
engravings  in  the  British  Museum,  a collection! 
unequalled  in  Europe. 


The  Parkes  Museum. — An  Extraordinary) 
General  Meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Parkes : 
Museum  was  held  on  Friday,  April  16tb,  Pro-1 
fessor  Berkeley  Hill  in  the  chair.  The  meetingt 
was  called  to  consider  the  desirability  of  amal- 1 
gamating  with  the  Sanitary  Institute,  and  it c 
was  unanimously  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Dr. 
G.  V.  Poore,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  c 
“ That  it  is  desirable  that  the  objects  for  which  b 
the  Parkes  Museum  and  Sanitary  Institute! 
respectively  were  established,  should,  if  prac- 1 
ticable,  be  prosecuted  in  the  future  by  one 
corporate  body.”  Further  resolutions  for  bring-  i 
ing  about  this  amalgamation  and  for  applying  j 
for  a Royal  Charter  were  considered,  but  it  was  ' 
decided  to  adjourn  the  meeting  in  order  that  t 
amendments  to  the  resolutions  might  be  sent  3 
to  the  whole  of  the  members. 
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THE  TILBURY  DOCKS. 

i These  extensive  deep-water  docks,  which 
ave  been  constructed  by  the  East  and  West 
iidia  Dock  Company  at  an  expenditure  of 
bout  3,000,000z.,  were  opened  on  Saturday. 
]he  principal  works  consist  of  a tidal  basin  and 
ain  and  branch  docks.  The  tidal  basin,  with 
] water  area  of  nineteen  acres,  has  at  low-water 
l>ring  tides  a depth  of  26  ft.,  while  at  ordinary 
gh-water  springs  the  depth  is  45  ft.,  thus 
liabling  the  largest  steamships  to  enter  and 
ave  irrespective  of  conditions  of  tide.  In  the 
.isin  there  are  two  arrival  and  departure  quays 
lach  600  ft.  long)  for  discharging  and  loading 
: all  states  of  the  tide.  The  north-western 
lay  of  the  basin,  named  the  transhipment 
lay,  is  over  300  ft.  in  length,  and  is  chiefly 
(tended  for  transhipments  to  and  from  Conti- 
;ntal  steamers.  The  coaling  jetty  at  the 
nth-western  quay  of  the  tidal  basin  is  fitted 
th  four  30-cwt.  movable  hydraulic  cranes, 
th  weighing  apparatus,  constructed  by  Sir 
i.  G.  Armstrong,  Mitchell,  & Co.  (Limited),  of 
bwcastle-on-Tyne,  for  discharging  coal  from 
cam  colliers  into  barges,  and,  by  means  of 
lidges  connecting  the  jetty  with  the  land, 
ils  can  also  be  tipped  into  railway  trucks. 

'.i  the  south  quay  of  the  tidal  basin  a 
[3d  has  been  erected  for  the  accommo- 
:tion  of  passengers  and  their  baggage, 
(uprising  a waiting-room,  Customs  exami- 
fcion  room,  and  two  baggage  warehouses, 
p necessary  baggage  offices,  and  a booking 
ce.  The  south  side  of  this  shed  opens  on  to 
ailway  platform,  from  which  special  trains 
(1  be  run  to  Fenchurch-street  and  Liverpool- 
eet  stations.  The  hydraulic  and  other 
ichinery  for  loading  and  unloading  the 
nsels,  and  for  opening  and  closing  the  dock 
•es,  is  very  complete.  The  electric  light  has 
m employed  throughout  the  whole  dock 
item.  The  work  has  been  done  under  the 
lection  of  Messrs.  R.  E.  Crompton  & Co.,  of 
adon  and  Chelmsford,  and  the  general 
sangement  of  the  lights  has  been  such  that 
total  of  eighty  arc  lamps  of  3,000-candle 
ver  each  have  been  placed  in  various  pcsi- 
is  on  masts  or  other  convenient  posts  of 
jjitage  in  the  outdoor  part  of  the  docks. 

The  works  have  occupied  four  years.  The 
tineers  are  Messrs.  Manning  & Baynes,  and 
:i  contractors  who  have  completed  the  works 
i Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird. 

’he  Times,  in  its  account  of  the  opening  of 
> docks,  stated  “ that  the  real  commencement 
[operations  only  dates  from  October  27,  1884, 
an  the  undertaking  was  taken  over  by 
issrs.  Lucas  & Aird  from  the  previous  con- 
ptors,  and  that  the  total  quantities  of  the 
lacipal  works  carried  out  from  October  27, 
j4,  to  April  17,  1886,  were  as  follows  : — Exca- 
jon,  3,275,000  cubic  yards  ; concrete,  640,000 
;ic  yards  ; brickwork,  46,000  cubic  yards ; 
sonry,  260,000  cubic  feet;  shedding,  20  acres ; 
jmanent  road  laid,  22  miles.  The  materials 
d consisting  of  the  following  items  : — 

f last,  700,000  cubic  yards ; bricks,  19  millions; 
lent,  65,000  tons  ; stone,  260,000  cubic  feet ; 
.ang,  1,056,000  square  feet;  ironwork,  4,100 
i3  ; galvanised  sheeting,  300,000  square  feet ; 
her  (balk),  1,530, 000 cubic  feet;  ditto  (planks 
s boarding),  13,200,000  linear  feet;  coal  and 
!e,  40,500  tons;  and  the  machinery  and  plant 
-e,-— locomotives,  54;  portable  engines,  35; 
laping  engines,  46 ; steam  cranes,  pile  engines, 

| 207 ; steam  excavators,  6 ; dredgers,  5 ; 
d engines  in  steam,  250;  wagons,  1,650; 

3,  4,000  tons ; sleepers,  76,000;  temporary 
il  laid,  38  miles ; timber,  2,000,000 cubic  feet; 
3es,  80.  The  average  number  of  men  em- 
ved  was  4,500,  and  the  water  pumped  was 
I voimum  quantity)  13,000  gallons  per 
,ute.” 

in  reference  to  these  particulars,  however, 
jsrs.  Kirk  & Randall,  the  contractors  who 
mnenced  the  works,  write:  — “Whereas 
site  was  put  into  our  hands  in  July,  1882, 
liturated  marsh,  if  not  a bog,  it  was  forcibly 
, as  we  allege,  wrongfully  taken  out  of  our 
ids  two  years  afterwards  as  a well-drained 
i,  from  which  we  had  removed  considerably 
'T  two  millions  of  cubic  yards  of  exjavation, 
in  or  upon  which  we  had  built  a large 
>unt  of  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  quay 
ling  and  other  permanent  works,  and  further, 

•e  putting  in  concrete  at  the  rate  of  2,000 
ic  yards  per  day,  or  say  600,000  cubic  yards 
annum.  The  organisation  of  the  plant, 

1 the  merit  of  which  is  so  complacently 
med  by  the  present  contractors,  had  been 


completed,  and  upon  this  we  had  expended 
upwards  of  200,000Z.  Of  the  thirty-eight 
miles  of  temporary  road  claimed  by  Messrs. 
Lucas  & Aird,  thirty-five  miles  were  pro- 
vided and  laid  by  us.  Of  the  total  of  250  steam 
engines  of  all  sorts,  over  200  were  put  on  the 
ground  by  us.  To  our  pumping  arrangements 
practically  no  additions  were  made.  In  short, 
of  the  total  plant  utilised  in  completing  the 
docks  we  supplied,  perhaps,  90  per  cent.,  and 
Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird  the  remaining  10  per  cent. 
Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that  when 
Messrs.  Lucas  & Aird  went  to  Tilbury  the  chief 
difficulties  of  the  work  had  been  overcome.” 


Jlluslralions. 

MONUMENT  TO  THE  LATE 
ARCHBISHOP  TAIT,  CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL. 

HIS  monument  was  put  up  as  a memorial 
to  the  late  Archbishop,  in  Canterbury 
Cathedra],  some  months  ago,  as  men- 
tioned in  our  columns  at  the  time.  The  figure 
is  by  Mr.  Boehm  ; the  architectural  portion  was 
executed  by  Mr.  Brindley,  from  the  design  of 
Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  at  a cost  of  825Z.  The  in- 
scription is  in  gilt  letters  on  a ground  of  deep 
red  Rosso  marble ; the  side  panels  being  of  a 
dark  green  porphyry.  The  other  marbles  used 
are  mostly  pavonazzo  and  breccia.  The  work  is 
very  richly  inlaid  and  carved. 

This  engraving,  and  that  of  the  Kemble 
memorial  screen  in  the  present  number,  are 
executed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Cooper,  from  photographs, 
assisted  by  the  architect’s  drawings. 


MEMORIAL  SCREEN,  BATH  ABBEY 
CHURCH. 

The  screen,  which  was  erected  as  a memorial 
to  a former  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Charles  Kemble, 
divides  off  the  eastern  part  of  the  south  choir 
aisle,  which  will  be  used  as  a vestry.  It  has 
two  brass  plates  on  the  lower  part,  with  in- 
scriptions, and  the  screen  is  surmounted  by  a 
shield  bearing  the  Kemble  arms,  carried  by 
two  figures  of  angels.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
was  about  200Z.  The  work  was  executed  by  Mr. 
Harry  Hems,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Oldrid 
Scott. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Gill,  an  old 
inhabitant  of  Bath,  has  offered  to  give  one  of 
the  side  screens  of  the  choir  if  the  congrega- 
tion will  agree  to  give  the  remaining  three. 


DRAWINGS  OF  ST.  MAGNUS,  LONDON 
BRIDGE. 

These  admirably-executed  measured  draw- 
ings ot'  Wren’s  steeple  near  London  Bridge 
obtained  for  their  author,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sedding, 
the  first  silver  medal  for  architectural  work  of 
this  class  in  the  last  Royal  Academy  Students’ 
competition. 

For  some  historical  particulars  in  regard  to 
the  church  and  its  site,  see  article  in  another 
column. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 

We  illustrate  this  week  Messrs.  Sugden’s  and 
Mr.  Blood’s  design,  to  which  the  first  premium 
was  awarded  by  the  professional  referee  in  the 
competition  which  took  place  last  year  for  this 
undertaking. 

After  some  consideration,  the  Town  Council 
decided  to  ask  Messrs.  Sugden  and  Mr.  Blood 
to  co-operate  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  work 
with  Messrs.  Chapman  & Snape,  a local  firm, 
whose  designs,  though  unpremiated  in  the  com- 
petition, contained  features  which  commended 
themselves  to  the  Town  Council. 

This  arrangement  having  been  agreed  to,  the 
further  plans,  which  we  also  illustrate,  have  been 
jointly  prepared  by  the  architects  named,  after 
repeated  consultations  with  the  committee  of 
the  Town  Council,  whereat  the  practical  advice 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis,  architect,  one  of  its 
members,  has  been  of  great  value.* 

These  final  plans  show  a very  considerable 
development  of  the  original  scheme  (as  em- 
bodied in  the  instructions  to  competing  archi- 
tects), several  features  of  public  utility  having 
been  added,  such  as  the  large  Council-chamber, 

* It  thus  appears  that  this  building  has  practically  six 

architects.  “ In  the  multitude  of  councillors  there  is 
safety.” 


school  of  art,  refreshment-room,  clock-tower, 
&c.  The  extent  to  which  the  outlay  will  have 
been  thereby  increased  will  be  definitely  known 
when  the  tenders  are  opened,  after  the  29th  inst. 

The  scheme  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  viz., 
the  public  baths  (and  caretaker’s  house)  block 
in  March-street,  and  the  Ironmarket  block. 

The  Ironmarket  block  consists  of  four  depart- 
ments,— the  School  of  Art,  the  Free  Library, 
the  Council-chamber  or  Banqueting-hall  and 
adjuncts,  and  the  large  Assembly-room,  avail- 
able for  picture  exhibitions,  floral  and  horti- 
cultural shows,  and  other  purposes. 

The  School  of  Art  comprises  elementary 
school,  25  ft.  by  30  ft. ; antique  room,  25  ft.  by 
30ft.;  lecture-hall  (and  model-drawingroom), 
with  art-master’s  stores,  24  ft.  by  44  ft.  These 
are  approached  by  a spacious  corridor  from 
which  access  is  also  obtained  to  the  various 
students’  cloak-rooms,  conveniences,  the  model- 
ling-room,  storage,  &c. 

The  Free  Library  has  library  proper,  or  book- 
stores, 24  ft.  by  40  ft.,  divided  into  8 ft.  heights 
by  open  iron  galleries  round  the  walls,  connected 
by  spiral  iron  staircases,  thus  dispensing  entirely 
with  ladders.  The  reference,  reading,  and 
general  news  rooms  are  each  25  ft.  by  30  ft., 
approached  by  an  ample  corridor,  and  with  the 
necessary  conveniences.  These  rooms  are 
divided  by  lofty  glazed  screens,  which  denote 
at  all  times  the  extent  of  the  apartments  in  this 
connexion. whilst  affording  facilities  for  oversight. 
The  librarian  has  a capacious  basement  for  the 
storage  of  useful  but  seldom  studied  literature  ; 
and  his  other  requirements  are  fully  provided  for. 

The  Council-chamber  is  50  ft.  in  length  by 
38  ft.,  formed  into  three  embayed  recesses, 
divided  by  columns  and  pilasters,  and  fitted  np 
with  window-seats  on  the  street  side.  It  has 
an  ante-room  on  the  same  level,  and  in  the 
basement,  kitchen,  scullery  and  larder,  &c.,  from 
whence  lifts  ascend  to  the  ante-room  and  to  the 
assembly-room  refreshment-room  respectively. 

The  Assembly-room  is  50  ft.  in  width  by  90  ft. 
in  length,  exclusive  of  stage.  It  is  lighted  from 
the  ceiling  by  clearstory  lights  in  th6  ceiling 
cove,  leaving  the  walls  below  clear  for  the  hang- 
ing of  pictures,  &c.  The  ceiling  is  coffered  by 
plastered  moulded  beams.  This  room  is  ap- 
proached by  a double  staircase  rising  from 
a crush-hall,  having  exits  both  into  the  Iron- 
market  and  the  carriage-way  from  the  Iron- 
market  to  Marsh-street.  There  is  a further 
staircase  from  the  Ironmarket  and  separate 
stairs  to  the  stage,  all  fireproof.  The  cloak- 
rooms, &e.,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  are  large 
and  commodious,  and  the  stage  has  ample 
retiring  and  dressing  rooms.  The  refreshment- 
room  opens  upon  a colonnade,  which  contributes 
very  much  to  the  effect  of  the  front  elevation. 

Our  reproductions  of  the  plans  clearly  explain 
the  extent  of  the  baths  accommodation,  which, 
it  will  be  observed,  has  been  so  devised  as  to 
allow  of  ladies  using  the  swimming  and  Turkish 
baths,  on  the  days  set  apart  for  them,  from 
their  own  entrance,  without  crossing  other 
corridors,  &c. 

The  materials  proposed  for  the  building  are 
thin  dark-fired  bricks  for  external  facing.  The 
stone  dressings  will  be  of  mottled  “ Beggar’s 
Well”  stone  from  Mrs.  Mellor’s  quarries  near 
Uttoxeter,  and  the  roof  tiling  the  best  Broseley. 
The  floors  are  all  specified  of  iron  and  concrete, 
laid  thereon  with  wood  blocks  in  bitumen, — 
ensuring  security  against  fire,  dry-rot,  the 
presence  of  vermin,  the  transmission  of  sound, 
and  other  evils. 


WINDOWS  AT  EASTHAMPSTEAD 
CHURCH. 

These  windows,  representing  “ Mary  Mag- 
dalen at  the  Sepulchre,”  and“  Christ  and  Mary 
Magdalen  in  the  Garden,”  are  placed  in  East- 
hampstead  Church,  and  are  the  design  of  Mr. 
Burne  Jones,  A.R.A.  In  the  free  yet  strictly 
decorative  treatment  of  the  figures  and  drapery 
they  afford  an  admirable  example  of  Btained 
glass  style,  equally  free  from  archaic  stiffness 
and  from  any  unsuitable  degree  of  realism. 


Railway  Benevolent  Institution. — The 

annual  dinner  in  connexion  with  this  Institution 
will  take  place  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern, 
London,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  12th  of 
May,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  John  Dent 
Dent,  chaiinun  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway 
Company.  The  Institution  has  been  established 
to  provide  for  the  necessitous  members,  orphans, 
children,  and  widows  of  tho  railway  officers 
and  servants  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
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CHRIST  AND  MART  MAGDALEN  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


MARY  MAGDALEN  AT  THE  SEPULCHRE. 


DESIGN  FOE  STAINED  GLASS  AT  EASTHAMPSTEAD  CHURCH. By  Mr.  E.  Burse  Joses,  A.R.A. 
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NEW  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME. 
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KEMBLE  MEMORIAL  SCREEN  BATH  ABBEY  , CHURCH. 

Executed  by  Mr.  Harry  Hems,  from  the  Design  of  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott,  F.R.I.B.A. 
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Wall-Papers  founded  on  Natural  Forms.— Designed  by  Mr.  C.  F.  A.  Voysey,for  Messrs.  Woollams  Co. 


DESIGNS  FOR  WALL  PAPERS. 

The  accompanying  cuts  show  two  out  of  a 
ieries  of  designs  for  wall-papers  exhibited  by 
klessrs.  Woollams  & Co.  at  the  recent  Building 
['rades’  Exhibition,  and  designed  for  them  by 
Jr.  C.  F.  A.  Voysey,  employing  suggestions 
rom  natural  forms  of  vegetation.  The  one  on 
he  right,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  based  on  some 
eaweed  forms,  a type  of  vegetation  which  may 
>e  found  to  supply  some  new  suggestions  in 
ecorative  detail. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  SCHOOL  OF 
ENGINEERING. 

The  Easter  term  was  brought  to  a close  on 
Saturday  last  by  presentation  to  the  students 
f the  certificates  awarded  by  the  Examiners. 
Ir.  W.  H.  Barlow,  C.E.,  F.R.S.,  presided,  and 
ddressed  the  students  in  an  interesting  prac- 
ical  address.  From  Mr.  Barlow’s  address,  and 
he  reports  of  the  Examiners,  Messrs.  R.  Fogg, 
‘•E.,  M.E.,  and  W.  B.  Lewis,  C.E.,  with  the 
upplementary  speech  of  Mr.  Fogg,  it  appears 
hat  the  efficiency  of  the  school  is  fully  sus- 
ained,  each  of  these  experts  bearing  strong 
astimony  to  the  value  and  thoroughness  of  the 
ouree  of  instruction  given  when  taken  fully, 
nd  its  capabilities  of  usefulness  if  even  taken 
ar  a single  year.  We  notice  that  there  has 
een  a further  expansion  of  the  curriculum  by 
he  addition  of  a fourth  term  in  the  Civil  Engi- 
eering  Section,  which  is  devoted  to  designing 
pecial  and  original  engineering  work.  The 
tudents  of  the  third  term  were,  during  the  last 
?rm,  exercised  in  “ Design  and  Construction  of 
Railway  Dock.”  The  creditable  circumstance 
ras  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Principal  of  the 
chool,  that  of  thirty-eight  students  who  had 
ttended  during  the  term  his  course  of  lectures, 
hich  were  on  “ Steam  ” for  this  term,  all  had 
imed  a sufficient  number  of  marks  to  make 
lem  eligible  for  examination  except  one,  and 
5 had  unfortunately  been  prevented  by  illness, 
r.  Wilson  also  stated  that  of  600  students  who 
id  passed  through  the  school,  75  per  cent,  were 
nown  to  be  in  good  positions  as  civil,  naval, 
initary,  and  mechanical  engineers,  at  different 


places  at  home  and  abroad.  Forty  past  students 
were  now  also  Associate-Members  of  the  Insti- 
tution of  Civil  Engineers. 

Of  twenty-five  students  who  received  cer- 
tificates for  passing  successfully  the  lecture 
examination,  W.  Bosman  and  F.  Stewart  were 
equal  firsts,  with  239  marks  out  of  273  marks 
attainable,  E.  J.  Prew  was  first  for  work  in 
the  drawing  office ; B.  Caudwell,  for  work  in 
the  pattern-shop ; F.  B.  Dixon,  in  the  fitting- 
Bhop.  For  students  of  the  second  year’s  course : 
Civil  Engineering, — the  firsts  were,  for  first 
term,  J.  F.  Harrison  ; second  term,  M.  Mawson  ; 
third  term,  equal  firsts,  B.  Marsland  ana  C.  H.  D. 
Pettigrew;  fourth  term  (third  year),  J.  J. 
Croyle.  Six  certificates  were  awarded  to  students 
in  the  Colonial  section. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — The 
annual  dinner  of  this  Association  was  held  at 
the  Grand  Hotel,  Colmore-row,  Mr.  F.  B. 
Osborn  (President)  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  Cotton 
occupied  the  vice-chair,  and  among  those  pre- 
sent were  Messrs.  Victor  Scruton  (Hon.  Sec.), 
Hughes,  Wood,  Newton,  E.  R.  Taylor,  T.  Tonks, 
Jonathan  Pratt,  Hart,  Churchill,  and  Hale. 
Mr.  E.  Wood  proposed  “The  Profession,”  and, 
in  speaking  of  the  profession,  said  he  was  of 
opinion  that  they  stood  in  a better  position  to- 
day than  they  had  done  for  many  years  past 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  and  also  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public.  Although  pecuniary 
considerations  could  not  be  altogether  over- 
looked, he  thought  it  was  to  the  advantage  of 
every  individual  member  of  the  Association  to 
foster  the  love  of  art  and  the  appreciation  of 
the  public  foremost.  Mr.  Cotton,  who  re- 
sponded, said,  as  a local  body  they  might  con- 
gratulate themselves  that  at  least  two  prac- 
titioners out  of  five  had  their  designs  selected 
in  the  final  competition  for  the  Assize  Courts, 
and  it  would  be  still  more  gratifying  if  a 
Birmingham  man  pulled  off  the  prize.  “ The 
Association”  was  proposed  by  the  President, 
who  said,  at  the  present  time  they  had  a greater 
number  of  members  than  at  any  previous 


period  of  the  Association,  which  deserved  all 
they  could  do  to  advance  it  in  every  way. 
They  numbered  now  something  like  sixty-five 
members.  The  classes  of  the  society  were 
eminently  successful,  and  well  attended.  As 
they  knew,  the  Royal  Institute  in  London  had 
now  closed  its  doors  unless  applicants  passed 
certain  examinations,  and  the  best  way  to  gain 
the  knowledge  for  those  examinations  was  to 
belong  to  an  Association  like  theirs. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — The 
usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association 
was  held  in  the  Professional  Hall  on  the  15tli 
inst.  The  President,  Mr.  G.  Washington  Browne, 
occupied  the  chair.  After  the  usual  preliminary 
business  had  been  disposed  of,  the  Chairman 
called  on  Mr.  James  Sellars,  President  of  the 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects,  to  read  his 
paper  on  the  “ General  Building  and  Sanitary 
Regulations  for  Scotland.”  Mr.  Sellars  began 
by  stating  that  the  Glasgow  Institute  bad  long 
held  the  opinion  that  such  regulations  should 
be  eliminated  from  the  various  Police  Acts, 
and  embodied  in  a separate  Act,  in  which  all 
matters  relating  to  the  construction  and  sani- 
tary arrangement  of  buildings  would  be  dealt 
with,  and  which  Bill  should,  in  his  opinion,  be 
applicable  to  the  whole  of  Scotland.  His  audi- 
ence were  aware  that  a Burgh  Police  and  Health 
(Scotland)  Bill  had  been  before  Parliament  for 
some  time,  and  it  had  now  passed  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  thought  the  Bill  a very  excellent  one 
in  respect  of  its  sanitary  regulations,  but  it  was 
not,  in  his  view,  satisfactory  as  regards  building 
regulations.  Indeed,  in  his  opinion,  it  might  be 
said  that  the  Bill  did  not  contain  building  regu- 
lations at  all  in  the  proper  sense.  The  details  of 
building  construction  which  could  be  clearly 
defined,  and  were  so  defined  in  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  were  left  indefinite  and  general. 
A building,  according  to  this  Act,  was  to  be 
“ of  sufficient  strength  and  stability,”  a phrase 
which  would  probably  not  be  interpreted  in  the 
same  way  by  any  two  persons.  A similar 
indefiniteness  ran  through  all  the  regulations 
relating  to  sanitary  and  building  matters,  and 
the  probable  unsatisfactory  working  of  the  Act 
was  made  all  the  more  likely,  as  there  was  no 
proper  provision  made  for  the  administration  of 
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the  regulations  especially  in  very  small  burghs 
■whpre  the  commissioners,  who  were  to  administer 
them,  could  not  be  expected  to  be  properly 
qualified  to  judge  of  such  matters  themselves  or 
able  to  afford  to  have  properly  qualified  officials 
to  advise  them.  Mr.  Sellars  described  at  some 
length  the  regulations  as  to  drainage,  widths  of 
streets,  heights  of  buildings  in  streets,  and  free 
space  areas,  construction  of  buildings,  &c.,  con- 
tained in  the  Police  Acts  of  the  chief  Burghs  in 
Scotland,  and  the  corresponding  regulations  in 
the  Burgh  Police  and  Health  (Scotland)  Bill, 
and  also  the  existing  provisions  and  those  pro- 
posed in  the  new  Bill  for  the  administration  of 
the  regulations.  He  was  of  opinion  that  Buch 
matters  were  not  in  their  proper  place  in  a 
Police  Bill  which  fittingly  enough  dealt  with  the 
regulation  of  hackney  - coaches,  pawnbrokers, 
fireworks,  gunpowder,  &c.,  and  that  the  time 
had  come  when  a separate  Building  Act  was 
required.  Mr.  Sellars  concluded  by  urging 
the  Association  to  co-operate  with  the  Glasgow 
Institute  and  probably  other  Architectural  Asso- 
ciations in  Scotland  with  a view  to  obtain  a 
separate  Building  Act.  If  the  Burgh  Police  and 
Health  Bill  passed  in  its  present  condition  it 
would  probably  hamper  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject for  many  years  to  come. 

Glasgow  Architectural  Association.  — The 
Secretary’s  report  for  the  eighth  session  (1SS5— 
86)  says  that  the  roll  now  shows  a membership 
of  fifty-one  (this  exclusive  of  hon.  members), 
an  increase  of  nine  over  last  year;  nineteen 
new  members  having  joined  and  ten  resigned. 
There  have  been  seventeen  meetings,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  twenty.  Eight  papers 
were  read  and  discussed  at  the  general  monthly 
meetings,  and,  as  formerly,  a series  of  lectures 
has  been  delivered  during  the  latter  months  of 
the  session,  attended  by  architectural  assistants 
outside  of  the  Association  and  those  profes- 
sionally interested,  as  well  as  by  members.  The 
subjects  were  : — “ Marbles,  Mosaics,  and  Tiles,” 
by  Mr.  William  Gilfillan ; ‘‘An  Architectural 
Excursion,”  Mr.  Thomas  Gildard,  architect  ; 
“ Heraldry,”  Mr.  John  Baird,  F.R.I.B.A  , I. A.; 
“ Foundations,”  Mr.  David  Barclay,  F.R.I.B.A.; 
and  11  Architectural  Detail,”  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  I.A.  Interesting  visits  were  paid 
to  the  following  buildings  : — Conservative  Club, 
New  Medical  Schools,  and  Drumsheugh  Baths, 
Edinburgh;  Mount  Stuart  House,  Rothesay; 
Greenock  Municipal  Buildings;  Linlithgow 
Palace,  Kent-road  School,  and  Hillhead  Public 
School.  Honorary  President’s  prize, — subject, 
Design  for  Memorial  Chapel, — was  gained  by 
Mr.  William  James  Anderson.  Prizes  presented 
by  Mr.  John  Burnet,  hon.  member,  F.R.I.B.A., 
I.A.  : — Subjects,  Measured  Drawings  of  Athe- 
naeum, gained  by  Mr. M‘Gibbon and  Mr.  Peacock; 
Measured  Drawings  of  Old  College,  gained  by 
Mr.  Shanks  ; Best  Collection  of  Sketches,  gained 
by  Mr.  Charles  Gourlay.  The  chief  novelty  of 
the  session  was  the  publication,  in  May,  of  the 
first  Sketch-book. 


A BUILDER’S  CLAIM. 

IIASKELL  V.  BKADBEER. 

This  case  was  tried  before  Judge  Eddis,  at  the 
Clerkenwell  County  Court,  on  Thursday  the  15th  inst. 

Mr.  Wills,  barrister  (instructed  by  Mr.  Lowe), 
appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Popham, 
solicitor,  for  the  defendant. 

Mr.  Wills  stated  that  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Haskell,  was  a builder,  of  38,  Coldbath-square, 
and  that  this  was  a claim  of  271.  13s.  for  work  and 
repairs  done  at  the  defendant’s  shop,  6,  Great 
Bath-street,  Clerkenwell. 

Plaintiff  stated  that  when  the  conversation  first 
took  place  about  the  matter,  defendant  asked  him 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  paint  and  grain  bis  shop, 
inside  and  out,  and  he  said  about  20/.,  but  that 
he  had  better  prepare  him  an  estimate;  the  work 
was,  however,  commenced,  and  some  extras  beyond 
the  work  spoken  of  were  done,  and  ho  sent  in  his 
claim  for  271.  13s. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Potter,  architect,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Grif- 
fiths, architect  and  surveyor,  gave  evidence  that 
they  had  measured  and  valued  the  work,  and  esti- 
mated it  at  32/.  16s.  lid. 

For  the  defence  it  was  first  alleged  that  it  was  a 
contract  to  do  all  the  work  charged  for  20/.,  and 
that  the  amount  charged  was  excessive. 

Mr.  Irons,  Surveyor  to  the  Clerkenwell  Vestry, 
was  called  to  prove  that  the  charges  were  high,  but 
he  admitted  in  cross-examination  that  he  had  not 
measured  up  the  work. 

His  Honour,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that  he  did 
not  think  the  defendant’s  statement  that  there  was 
a contract  had  been  proved  ; on  the  contrary,  he 
thought  the  plaintiff  had  fairly  made  out  his  case, 
and  that  his  charges  were  fair  and  reasonable  ; he, 
therefore,  gave  a verdict  hr  the  plaintiff  for  the 
amount  claimed,  with  costs. 


SUNDERLAND  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 

Sib,— I am  a stickler  for  the  observance  of  regula- 
tions in  the  present  as  in  all  such  competitions.  But 
I do  feel  that  in  disqualifying  two  of  my  fellow  com- 
petitors for  being  a few  hours  late,  the  Committee 
lave  been  rather  too  strict. 

If  they  are  equally  strict  in  disqualifying  all 
designs  not  done  on  their  regulation  “ double 
elephant,”  and  “ without  frames  or  borders  ” or 
“colour,”  I fear  others  will  have  to  share  in  the 
unfortunate  late  of  the  two  above-named. 

As  regards  the  style  of  getting  up  the  drawings, 
the  Committee  ought  to  keep  to  their  text,  because, 
as  we  all  know,  that  sort  of  thing  does  tell  for  or 
against  a design  very  powerfully,  even  with  com- 
paratively skilled  critics.  But  to  disqualify  the 
Edinburgh  architect  who  pns'ed  his  pdans  on  Satur- 
day, because  they  arrived  a few  hours  after  midnight, 
is  really  carrying  things  too  far. 

A Competing  Sunderland  Architect. 


STONE-SAWING  MACHINERY. 

Sir, — We  observe  in  your  issue  of  the  10th  inst. 
[p.  560J,  a letter  from  Mr.  Puwis  Bale  describing 
some  Belgian  stone-sawing  machines,  which  he 
considers  to  be  “considerably  in  advance  of  any 
machines  for  the  like  purpose  yet  made  in  this 
country.” 

As  we  have  manufactured,  and  made  a special 
study  of,  stone-sawing  machinery  for  several  years 
past,  we  trust  that  you  will  allow  us  to  state  that  wo 
have  turned  out  a number  of  machines  constructed 
as  described  by  Mr.  Bale,  in  which  the  saw-frame  is 
driven  by  a pair  of  side-levc  rs  instead  of  the  one 
long  connecting-rod  or  pendulum. 

Wo  also  fit  our  machines  with  an  improved  self- 
acting downward-feed  motion,  and  a self-acting 
gear  for  winding  the  saw  up  out  of  the  stone  when 
the  block  is  cut  through.  Wo  trust  that  your 
readers  will  be  good  enough  to  favour  us  with  their 
inquiries  before  placing  their  oi'ders  for  stone-sawing 
machinery  with  Belgian  manufacturers. 

E.  P.  Bastin  & Co. 

West  Drayton. 


SIR,— I can  onlyl  conclude  your  correspondent’ 
Mr.  Lee,  can  hardly  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
facts,  or  he  would  not  write  as  he  does  in  your  last 
issue  [p.  593].  I am  well  acquainted  with  Cox’s 
stone-sawing  frame,  and,  I believe,  with  every 
other  of  any  note  made  in  this  country,  and  many 
of  those  made  on  the  Continent  and  in  America. 
As  Mr.  Lee  suggests  Cox's  frame  has  been  copied 
in  Belgium,  for  his  information  I may  say  that  the  firm 
whose  machines  were  alluded  to  in  the  recent  trial 
made  crank-  woiked  side-lever  machines  years  before 
Cox’s  patent  was  taken  out.  In  addition  to  this, 
however,  the  Belgian  machines  contain  a most  per- 
fect sanding  arrangement,  and  extremely  clever 
automatic  raising  and  lowering  and  adjustable 
downward  feed  movements  controlled  by  one  lever  ; 
in  fact,  the  whole  design  is  so  good  that  it  was,  I 
think,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  myself  and 
the  other  engineers  who  went  to  Paris  to 
witness  the  trials  (several  of  whom  are  makers 
of  stone  - saws)  that  these  Belgian  machines 
are  far  ahead  of  anything  yet  made  in  this 
country.  I have  no  interest  whatever  in  the  Belgian 
machines, — rather  the  reverse, — but  I think  the 
time  has  gone  by  for  us  to  sit  at  home  “and  fancy 
our  little  world  mankind, ” in  stone-working  machi- 
nery as  in  other  matters.  I therefore  wrote  a short 
description  of  the  machines,  thinking  it  would 
interest  your  readers. 

As  from  a user  of  machinery,  Mr.  Lee’s  opinion 
should  doubtless  be  received  with  respect,  but  I 
think  it  highly  probable  that  he  cannot  name  the 
maker  of  these  Belgian  machines,  and  he  certainly 
has  never  seen  them  at  work  ; therefore,  I take  it, 
his  dictum  must  be  taken  cum  grano  salts. 

M.  Powis  Bale, 

Author  of  “ Stonewoiking  Machinery,”  &c. 


A QUESTION  OF  CEMENT  PATENTS. 

Sin, — As  much  has  recently  been  published  as  to 
the  alleged  excellence  of  Robinson’s  cement,  may 
we  claim  a portion  of  your  space  to  ask  Messrs. 
Robinson  if  they  will  point  out  the  difference  be- 
tween their  patent  and  the  “cement  or  plaster” 
patent  taken  out  by  Mr.  A.  Francis  in  1856  ? 

Quoting  from  the  recently-published  patent  of 
Mr.  Thomlinson  (Robinson  k Co),  we  have  as  the 
essential  part,  the  parentheses  beiug  our  own  : — “ I 
grind  the  calcined  gypsum  in  the  usual  manner  to  a 
fine  powder.  I also  in  like  manner,  and  seoarately 
grind  (some)  tincal  (native  boiax).  I mix  the  two 
powders  in  the  proportion  of  about  40  lb.  to  50  lb. 
of  tincal  to  the  ton  of  calcined  gypsum ; the  pro- 
portions may  be  varied.” 

Mr.  Francis’s  patent  of  May  6tb,  1856,  says:— 
“ I first  subject  the  gypsum  to  heat  to  calcine  it, 
and  then  mix  therewith  dry  borax.  I find  it 
important  to  reduce  the  dry  borax  to  a very  fine 
powder,  and  in  this  finely-powdered  state  I mix 
it  with  calcined  gypsum,  reduced  by  grinding  or 
otherwise  to  a fine  powder.  The  proportions  of  the 


compositions  which  I have  found  to  answer  pel 
are  40  lb.  to  50  lb.  of  dry  borax  to  20  cwt.  o; 
calcined  gypsum,  but  these  proportions  may  b( 
varied.” 

Mr.  Thomlinson  continues  his  specification  : — 

“ In  some  cases  I mix  other  materials  as  well  ai 
tincal  with  the  calcined  gypsum,  thus  a good 
cement  is  obtained  from  the  following  materials : — : 

Finely-powdered  calcined  gypsum,  1 ton. 

„ ,,  tincal,  45  lb. 

,,  ,,  alum,  15  lb. 

The  cement  thus  made  I call  Robinscn’s  cement.” 

Finally,  “I  declare  that  wbat  I claim  is  a cemen1' 
consisting  of  calcined  and  powdered  gypsum,  mixec 
with  powdered  tincal,  and  with  or  without  othe 
ingredients,  substantially  as  described.” 

The  use  of  alum  for  the  hardening  of  plaster  is  d 
very  old  expedient,  well  known  to  ev^-ry  plasteren 
Subject  to  correction,  we  therefore  claim  that  it  i 
open  to  anybody  to  manufacture  and  sell  an  article 
identical  with  Robinson’s  cement  as  above  described) 
John  Howe  & Co.  > 

Carlisle,  April  20,  1886. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Accrington.  — On  the  5th  instant,  Majoij 
General  Hutchinson,  R.E.,  inspected  the  trann 
ways  recently  constructed  by  the  Corporatior 
of  Accrington,  which  extend  for  a length  o 
nearly  six  miles  through  the  borough,  and  int: 
the  adjoining  townships  of  Church  and  Clayton 
le-Moors.  The  General  examined  the  depdti 
and  then  went  over  the  whole  length  of  the  line' 
with  an  engine  and  car,  accompanied  by  Mil 
Alderman  Hindle  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Button,  Borougi 
Surveyor  (representing  the  Corporation),  Messru 
C.  C.  Cramp  and  A.  C.  Cubitt  (directors),  witv 
Mr.  Whyster  Holt,  C.E.  (representing  the  Coir 
pany  who  have  leased  the  lines  from  the  Corpcr 
ration  for  a term  of  twenty-one  years),  and  Mi. 
Rowley  (representing  the  makers  of  the  engines)1 
Several  slight  alterations  are  required  to  be  mad 
before  the  lines  are  worked  by  the  full  complq 
meDt  of  engines  and  cars ; but  the  General  gay: 
his  consent  to  the  lines  being  worked  at  once  o? 
the  understanding  that  the  requisite  alteration! 
would  be  made.  The  certificate  of  the  Boan 
of  Trade  was  received  on  Tuesday  last,  and  th 
lines  are  now  being  worked  by  two  engines  an: 
cars  ; but  the  full  number  intended  to  be  workei 
is  eight  engines  and  eight  cars.  The  enginei: 
are  built  by  Messrs.  Green  & Son,  Smithfielf 
Ironwork,  Leeds,  and  the  cars  by  the  Falcoll 
Car  Company,  of  Loughborongh. 

Birmingham. — Mr.  James  Kent,  a well-know 
boot  and  shoe  manufacturer,  and  the  propriety 
of  a large  estate  at  ORod,  about  seven  mile 
from  Birmingham,  has,  in  order  to  open  up  th 
estate,  commenced  building  operations.  At  tt 
present  time  he  has  eighteen  villa  residences  in 
course  of  erection.  They  recede  a considerablvi 
distance  from  the  road,  and  are  replete  with  al 
conveniences  for  this  class  of  building.  T1 

front  elevations  are  Gothic  in  style. On  th 

“ Gillott”  estate,  also,  near  this  town,  M 
Edward  Airey,  the  contractor  for  the  Artisami 
Dwellings,  has  in  course  of  erection  twenty-or 
villa  residences.  These  houses  are  of  somewh&i 
similar  arrangement  and  style  to  those  jui 
mentioned.  The  cost  of  the  whole  of  thetl 
buildings  will  be  about  10,0002.  Mr.  J.  Stathai! 
Davis,  of  Birmingham,  is  the  architect. 

Brighton. — The  plans  of  the  New  Palao 
Hotel  at  Brighton  have  been  approved,  of  b:< 
the  Brighton  Town  Council,  and  shortly  thewon 
of  constructing  the  hotel  will  be  commencec 
The  site  comprises  the  premises  occupied  hi 
Mutton’s  Hotel  and  Restaurant,  80  to  83,  King’  i 
road,  Whitehall  Yard-mews,  and  the  premise 
held  by  W.  Cballen,  jeweller,  and  Messr; 
Savory  & Moore,  chemists,  at  the  bottom  a 
Russell- street,  as  also  nine  tenements  on  th: 
east  side  of  Russell-street.  The  building  wr 
be  nine  stories  high,  and  will  contain  400  room 
in  addition  to  spacious  public  rooms,  baths,  &} 
A bijou  theatre,  with  foyer,  on  the  plan  of  tlf 
Grand  Opera,  Paris,  will  be  attached  to  th 
grand  saloon,  the  whole  illuminated  by  th; 
electric  light.  The  area  to  be  utilised  contaii 
24,450  superficial  feet;  the  frontage  on  th 
King’ s-road  will  be  128  ft.,  and  in  Russell-stres 
238  ft.  The  capital  required  in  20,000  101 
shares  is  200,000/.,  and  it  is  contemplated  th 
hotel  will  be  open  in  about  eighteen  month) 
The  architect  is  Mr.  F.  T.  Pilkington,  i 

Russell  - square,  London. Plans  have  be< 

prepared  for  the  erection,  on  the  site  of  th 
Grand  Concert-hall,  in  West- street  (destroyed  M 
fire  two  or  three  years  ago),  of  a theatre  ar 
opera-house,  to  be  called  the  11  Grand  Theatre; 
capable  of  holding  over  3,000  spectators,  at  s 
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istimated  coat  of  36,000L  Messrs.  Bucknall  & 
ennings,  of  Clifton,  Bristol,  hare  prepared  the 
rilans,  which  are  before  the  Town  Council,  and 
he  scheme  is  to  be  developed  by  a limited  lia- 
bility company. We  hear  that  active  steps 

i re  being  taken  to  erect  a new  bijou  theatre 
or  the  West-enders  in  the  Western  road. 

Stourcliffe  ( Bournemouth ). — A new  chine  is 
ijbout  to  be  cut  at  Stourcliffe,  three  miles  to 
ihe  east  of  Bournemouth  Pier,  where  access  to 
:lhe  beach  is  much  required.  A committee  of 
eighbouring  landowners  having  been  formed 
(|D  take  the  matter  in  hand,  have  appointed 
lr.  Eeginald  Pinder,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Bourne- 
Iiouth,  as  engineer,  and  plans  are  approved 
{lowing  a road  with  a gradient  of  about  1 in  7i, 
i ad  a total  difference  of  level  of  100  ft.,  with 
Jirface-drains,  foot-walls,  &c. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

; Applet  on  (Yorks.). — A Munich  stained-glass 
indow  has  just  been  ei-ected  in  Appleton 
church,  Yorkshire,  in  memory  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Uhandos-Pole.  The  subject  represented  in  the 
-indow,  which  consists  of  two  lights,  is  Christ 
the  house  of  Martha  and  Mary,  while  in  the 
inquefoil  above  is  a bust  of  St.  Catherine.  The 
iltists  are  Messi's.  Mayer  & Co.,  of  Munich  and 
tondon. 

\\Rainhill. — On  Sunday,  the  18th  inst.,  a large 
:ained-glass  window,  by  Messrs.  Heaton, 
;utler,  & Bayne,  was  unveiled  at  St.  Anne’s 
aiurch,  the  subject  it  illustrates  being  the 
latitution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  It  is  of  good 
i sign,  the  figures  being  well  drawn,  and  the 
i neral  effect  of  colour  pleasing  and  harmonious, 
.ne  stained  glass  fills  the  east  window  of  the 
liui-ch,  which  is  a large  one  of  seven  lights,  in 
;'e  Perpendicular  style,  by  the  late  Mr.  G.  H. 
ildsdale,  of  Liverpool,  who  was  the  architect 
I whom  the  enlargement  of  the  church  was 
nrried  out  about  seventeen  years  ago.  The 
(ndow  is  in  memory  of  the” late  Mr.  George 
■uderson,  of  Rainhill  (who  at  the  time  of  his 
ath  was  a churchwarden),  and  is  presented 
•:  liis  widow.  During  the  last  few  years,  the 
ii.erior  of  this  church  has  been  greatly  im- 
ioved  by  memorial  gifts,  a richly  carved  and 
iicorated  reredos  having  been  contributed  by 
•s.  Clay,  widow  of  the  late  Vicar,  the  Rev. 
i liter  Clay;  and  also  corresponding  side 
ancel-screens,  by  Mr.  John  Birchall,  in 
imory  of  his  wife  and  mother  (both  being 
nm  the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  H.  Rids- 
le).  These,  with  the  addition  of  the  hand- 
le and  costly  stained-glass  window  just 
'ished,  have  converted  a chancel  of  somewhat 
Id  and  incomplete  appearance  into  one 
iBsessing  very  considerable  architectural 
•■rit. 
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10UB  BUILDING  STONES.— Til, 

HARDNESS  OF  STONE. 

I HIS  is  quite  distinct  from  specific 
gravity.  It  applies  more  especially 
to  the  different  minerals  forming  a 
k,  rather  than  to  the  rock  as  a whole.  ° 

The  scale  of  hardness  in  use  among 
ioeralogiats  is  divided  into  ten  degrees,  each 
loted  by  the  name  of  some  mineral  : — 1. 
3;  2,  rock-salt;  3,  calcite ; 4,  fluor-spar; 
ipatite  ; 6,  orthoclase  ; 7,  quartz ; 8,  topaz  ; 
corundum ; 10,  diamond, 
lany  stones  used  in  building  are  partly 
de  up  of  the  mineral  calcite,  and  it  is  not 
ays  easy  at  first  sight  to  distinguish  this 
n quartz.  Calcite  aDd  quartz  weather  very 
erently  fiom  each  other,  and  make  a con- 
irable  difference  in  the  cost  of  working  the 
ie.  The  degree  of  hardness  of  these  two 
lerals,  however,  is  such  that  they  can  bo 
i!y  distinguished  from  each  other.  If  wo 
pocket-knife,  we  shall  find  it  is  with  the 
utest  difficulty  that  we  are  able  to  scratch 
rtz,  but  if  the  mineral  should  bo  calcite,  it 
cry  easily  marked. 

ho  brittleness  of  a stone  as  distinct  from 
mess  is  an  important  factor  in  estimating 
cost  of  working.  Stones  of  the  greatest 
Ability  are  often  largely  made  of  silica,  and 
very  brittle,  breaking  with  a splintery 
ture.  Nearly  all  workable  stones  have  a 
ihar  method  of  fracturing,  which  cannot 
ly  be  defined  or  found  out,  except  bv 

lltlCnl  aonnolnln : 1 


THE  EXAMINATION  OF  STONE  BY  THE  MICROSCOPE 

We  have  seen  that  the  weathering  of  stones, 
in  a great  measure,  depends  on  their  structure. 
Even  where  chemical  composition  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  certain  kinds  are  unfit  to 
withstand  the  destructive  effects  of  the 
atmosphere,  structure  comes  to  their  aid,  and 
often  produces  good  stones.  The  effects  of 
frost,  amount  of  absorption  of  water,  strength 
and  density,  are  all  dependent  on  minute 
structure. 

The  minute  parts  of  a stone  are  always  the 
first  to  decay,  and  if,  therefore,  we  can  properly 
understand  them,  we  shall  strike  at  the  very 
root  of  its  weakness. 

The  instrument  we  propose  to  use  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  these  minute  parts  is  the  micro- 
scope. By  highly  magnifying  pieces  of  stone, 
which  are  ground  down  to  transparency,  it 
shows  what  the  structure  is  like  better  than  any 
other  means  at  our  command.  In  many  cases 
it  directly  points  out  the  nature  of  the  matrix 
of  a stone,  upon  which  the  weathering  might 
solely  depend.  It  very  largely  shows  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  chemicals  in  the  rock,  rigidly 
defining  the  crystals  or  crystalline  particles 
composing  it,  which  a chemical  analysis  of  the 
aggregate  totally  fails  to  do. 

But  the  microscope  requires  careful  handling. 
It  is  only  after  considerable  experience  that 
anything  like  precision  in  the  determination 
of  good  and  bad  stones  is  gained.  This  mode 
of  investigation,  although  so  much  used  by 
geologists  to  help  them  in  unravelling  the 
complex  problems  presented  by  igneous  and 
motamorphic  rocks,  has  been  but  very  little 
introduced  for  the  examination  of  aqueous 
rocks,  — the  chief  building  stones  of  our 
country.  So  that,  whilst  we  will  do  our  best 
to  help  the  student  to  prosecute  this  part  of 
the  inquiry  for  himself,  he  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  principles  we  shall  lay  down  are  only 
the  beginning  of  what  will  probably  develop, 
into  an  important  part  in  the  study  of  the 
selection  of  stone  for  building  purposes. 

Apart  from  the  high  character  of  the  results 
obtainable  by  this  method  of  investigation,  and 
their  very  practical  bearing,  we  have  the 
element  of  cheapness, — a matter  of  considerable 
importance  now-a-days. 

When  the  microscope  and  its  few  accessories 
are  purchased,  the  principal  expense  is  at  an 
end.  If  the  student  does  not  care  to  grind 
down  his  own  pieces  of  rock  for  examination, 
there  are  several  lapidaries,  and  mounters  of 
microscopical  objects,  who  would  be  glad  to  do 
so  for  him  at  Is.  fid.  per  slide,  and  more  cheaply 
if  several  slides  are  required.  But  we  would 
strongly  recommend  that  at  first  he  should 
grind  and  mount  his  own  specimens,  for  he 
then  becomes  more  familiar  with  the  stones, 
whilst  practice  teaches  him  the  peculiar 
features  consequent  on  bad  mounting. 

We  will  first  treat  of  the  microscope  and  its 
necessary  accessories.  The  microscope  required 
need  not  be  of  a very  expensive  character.  A 
complete  enough  examination  may  be  carried 
out  with  one  capable  of  magnifying  100 
diameters,  whilst  it  is  often  found  more  con- 
venient to  use  a much  lower  power, — 60 
diameters. 

The  stages  of  the  more  expensive  micro- 
scopes used  in  examining  rocks  are  usually 
made  to  revolve,  as  there  are  many  advantages 
derived ; and  they  have  also  rackwork  for 
moving  the  object  under  examination  to  and 
fro,  or  up  and  down.  A special  contrivance 
for  successively  bringing  various  different 
magnifying  powers  to  bear,  without  having  to 
screw  and  unscrew  them  as  required,  and 
rackwork  for  fine  adjustment  have  been  in- 
vented, but  none  of  these  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  our  purposes,  although  if  they  are 
obtained,  so  much  the  better,  as  they  save 
much  time  and  trouble.  The  numerous  small 
pieces  of  apparatus  necessary  for  physiological 
work,  are  not  needed  in  the  examination  of 
rocks  and  minerals. 

The  microscope,  however,  must  have  a polari- 
scope  attached.  The  polarising  apparatus  com- 
monly employed  consists  of  two  Nicol’s  prisms, 
one  placed  above  the  eye-piece  of  the  instru- 
ment, or  above  the  objective,  which  acts  as  the 
analyser;  the  other  fitted  under  the  stage  of 
the  microscope  being  the  polariser.  The 
polariser  should  always  be  placed  so  that  it 
revolves  freely  when  turned  by  the  hand. 

The  Nicol’s  prism  is  constructed  out  of  a 
rhombohedron  of  Iceland  spar,  about  1 in.  in 


in  the  plane  which  passes  through  the  obtuse 
angles.  The  two  halves  are  then  again 
joined  in  the  same  order  by  means  of  Canada 
balsam.  It  polarises  light  completely,  and 
transmits  only  one  beam  of  polarised  light,  the 
other  being  entirely  suppressed.* 

The  field  of  the  microscope  appears  clear  and 
well  illuminated  when  the  shorter  diagonals  of 
the  two  prisms  coincide  in  direction,  but  when 
they  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  one  another 
the  field  appears  quite  dark,  light  being  totally 
extinguished.  The  intermediate  positions  ex- 
hibit different  shades,  either  dark  or  light 
according  to  the  relation  of  one  prism  to  the 
other. 

The  uso  of  the  polariscope  is  briefly  this. 
If  the  rock  under  examination  contains  any 
portions  that  are  amorphous  (that  is,  those  in 
which  no  crystalline  structure  is  developed), 
or  crystals  belonging  to  the  cubic  system,  with, 
perhaps,  too  exceptions,  they  will  be  seen  to 
become  light  and  dark  as  the  polariser  is 
revolved.  This  is  owing  to  their  being  singly- 
refracting,  or  isotropic  substances. 

If,  however,  the  stone  contains  crystals  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  other  crystallographic 
systems  it  will  modify  the  polarised  beam  of 
light.  All  such  minerals  or  crystals  are  said  to 
polarise ; in  other  words,  they  exhibit  double- 
refraction, and  are  called  anisotropic. 

The  direction  in  which  the  sections  of  the 
crystals  is  cut  must  be  taken  into  consideration, 
because,  under  certain  circumstances,  as  we 
shall  presently  see,  they  become  singly-refrac- 
tive.  In  cutting  rock  sections  for  our  purposes 
of  examination  it  would  be  quite  an  accident 
were  any  of  these  peculiar  conditions  to  present 
themselves,  as,  generally  speaking,  the  stone 
would  be  chipped  at  random,  without  any 
attention  being  paid  to  the  direction  of  the 
blow. 

Another  test  with  the  polarising  apparatus, 
very  useful  in  determining  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  rocks,  is  in  finding  whether  any 
pleochroism  or  dichroism  is  present.  To  do 
this  the  upper  Nicol  prism  is  removed,  leaving 
only  the  lower.  If,  as  we  rotate  the  latter,  no 
change  in  tint  is  observed,  there  is  no  pleochroic 
mineral  present,  or  at  least  none  which  shows 
pleochroism  at  tho  angle  at  which  it  has  been 
bisected;  but  very  often  the  hue  of  certain 
crystals  is  changed,  and  they  present  many 
different  colours.  This  is  pleochroism.  When, 
during  the  rotation  of  the  prism,  only  two 
colours  have  been  observed,  the  minerals  pre- 
senting  that  appearance  are  said  to  be  dichroic, 
or  to  exhibit  dichroism. 

Dichroism,  or  pleochroism,  practically  never 
occurs  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  cubic  system. 
It  is  exceedingly  useful  in  the  determination  of 
some  common  rock-forming  minerals,  enabling 
us,  in  most  cases,  at  a glance  to  distinguish 
crystals  in  many  other  respects  resembling  each 
other. 

A useful  accessory  to  the  microscope  is  a 
bull’s-eye  condenser,  which  is  used  to  examine 
rock  sections  by  reflected  light.  This  is  done 
by  throwing  the  mirror,  under  the  stage  of  the 
microscope,  out  of  gear,  and,  by  means  of  the 
condenser,  directing  a strong  light  on  tho 
surface  of  the  section.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  is  more  particularly  noticeable  in  the 
case  of  minerals,  which,  when  examined  by 
transmitted  light,  are  seen  as  black  objects, — 
opaque. 

Reflected  light  often  enables  us  to  discover 
the  character  of,  and  to  define,  opaque  minerals. 

A lamp  giving  a good  light  may  also  be  ob- 
tained specially  for  microscopic  purposes. 
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The  American  Journal  of  Archaeology  and  of  the 
History  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Baltimore.  Yol.  I., 
No.  4. 

nHE  fourth  nnmber  of  the  American 
“Journal  of  Archmology”  completes 
the  first  volume  of  this  very  valuable 
publication.  The  great  strength  of  the 
periodical  is  still  its  excellent  summary  of 
the  archmological  news  of  the  year  and 
of  the  contents  of  current  journals.  In 
this  matter  it  has  no  superior,  and  only  one 
rival,  the  Gazette  Archiologique  of  Lenor- 
mant  and  De  Witte, — a publication  which  is, 
however,  too  costly  to  be  in  the  hands  of  any 
but  professionals.  In  the  field  of  classical 
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archieology  this  fourth  number  has  several 
original  papers  of  interest.  M.  Salomon  Reinach 
makes  a timely  publication  (in  phototype)  of  a 
small  bronze  basis,  -which,  long  known  to  archaeo- 
logists, has  gained  fresh  interest  since  the 
French  excavations  of  last  spring  at  Akraiphnia, 
in  Bceotia.  The  basis  still  supports  two  frag- 
mentary feet  of  very  delicate  workmanship,  but 
its  great  interest  lies  in  the  long  inscription 
engraved  npon  it.  The  inscription  runs  as 
follows  : — Tipaoi<pi\og  p'  aviQcKt  rw  ’lloXoi'i  rio 
IlrouT,  i.e.,  " Timasiphilos  has  dedicated  me  to 
the  Pt’oian  Apollo.”  After  this  perfectly  simple 
and  easy  dedication  there  follow  certain  letters 
which  no  epigraphist  has  as  yet  interpreted, 
but,  as  M.  Reinach  wisely  thinks,  publication 
should  and  must  often  precede  elucidation, — 
primum  edere,  deinde  pliilosophari. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Builder  (p.  603,  ante),  we  have 
noted  the  excavations  carried  out  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Temple  of  Apollo  Ptoos,  near 
Bceotia.  M.  Maurice  Holleaux  superintended 
them,  and  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  bring 
to  light  a number  of  votive  inscriptions  similar 
to  that  on  the  bronze,  and  also  a quantity  of 
architectural  remains  of  the  temple.  He  has 
also  found  a life-size  archaic  statue  of  Apollo 
Ptoos  himself,  which  is  to  be  published  next 
year  in  the  Bulletin  Hellenique.  The  bronze 
published  by  M.  Reinach  is  now  in  Paris  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Eugene  Piot.  He  bought  it 
twenty  years  ago  at  Athens,  but  was  told  at 
the  time  that  it  had  been  found  in  Bceotia. 
Mr.  Augustus  Merriam  publishes  a long  and 
interesting  commentary  on  the  Gortyna  in- 
scription, which  we  recently  noted.  This  is  the 
first  detailed  notice  the  inscription  has  received 
in  the  English  language.  M.  Reinach  also 
publishes  a marble  statue  of  Artemis,  now  in 
the  Tchinly-Kiosk  Museum  at  Constantinople. 
He  thinks  it  possible  that  we  have  in  this 
statue  a small-sized  replica  of  the  Artemis 
Brauronia,  seen  by  Pausanias  on  the  Acropolis, 
and  noted  by  him  as  the  work  of  Praxiteles. 
Anyhow,  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  Con- 
stantinople figure  reproduces  in  a striking  way 
the  lolling  attitude  of  the  Praxitelean  satyr. 

For  the  next  year  we  are  promised  papers 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Clarke,  the  explorer  of  Assos,  and 
notes  and  inscriptions  collected  by  Professor 
Ramsay  in  Asia  Minor ; also,  among  a host  of 
foreign  contributors,  Dr.  llelbig  and  M.  Ernst 
Babelon  have  promised  them  help.  Apart, 
however,  from  so  promising  a programme,  we 
must  repeat  that,  for  the  student  as  well  as 
the  expei  t who  desires  to  be  aw  courant  with 
archteological  news,  the  journal  is  simply  in- 
dispensable. 

A Manual  of  Greek  Arcluzology.  By  Maxime 
CollignoN.  Translated  by  John  Henry 
Wright.  Cassell  A Co.  1886. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  English  translation 
of  M.  Collignon’s  excellent  manual.  Hand- 
books of  Greek  sculpture  by  this  time  abound, 
but  M.  Collignon’s  book  remains  unique  in  that 
it  treats  of  Greek  archmology  as  a whole,  giving 
due  weight  to  the  evidence  of  minor  arts  such 
as  vase-paintings,  terra-cottas,  coins,  bronzes, 
gems.  As  we  have  discussed  the  merits  of  this 
and  several  successive  volumes  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  de  V Enseignement  des  Beaux  Arts,  itonly 
remains  now  to  Bay  a word  as  to  the  translation. 
In  some  respects  distinct  advance  is  made  on 
the  original,  noticeably  in  the  matter  of  the 
short  bibliographies  printed  at  the  head  of  each 
chapter ; here  Mr.  T.  H.  Wright  has  re-written 
the  references  up  to  date,  and  naturally  due 
weight  is  given  to  recent  English  and  American 
research  ; ihe  references  also  gain  much  in 
clearness  at  Bmall  sacrifice  of  space  by  being 
printed  in  separate  lines ; in  an  elementary 
text-book  no  teacher  of  archaeology  will  think 
those  matters  of  small  importance.  Further, 
the  illustrations  have  been  enriched,  e.g.,  in  the 
chapter  on  terra-cottas,  the  interesting  Berlin 
plaque  showing  miners  at  work  at  the  base  of  a 
hill,  cited  before,  is  now  reproduced  in  outline. 
With  so  much  to  recommend  the  book,  we  regret 
to  have  to  say  that  the  translation  is  always 
inelegant  aud  sometimes  inaccurate.  The 
inaccuracies  do  not  seriously  affect  the  subject 
matter,  but  they  just  betray  want  of  touch  with 
the  delicacies  of  the  French  language  and  want 
of  close,  sharp  construing.  On  the  very  first 
page,  as  we  open  the  book,  we  find  “ Quelques 
rares  mentions  dans  les  documents  ecrits  de 
l’figypte  ” rendered  “ occasional  scattered  refe- 
rences in  documents  written  in  Egypt,”  a slip- 
shod rendering  which  speaks  sorry  volumes  for 


the  state  of  the  translator’s  mind.  The  com- 
monest care  would  have  avoided  Gallicisms  like 
“ Mythological  Beenes,  where  figure  all  the 
Olympian  divinities,”  such  sentences,  irritating 
and  distracting,  occur  by  the  dozen.  Those  who 
know  M.  Collignon’s  delicate,  lucid  French  will 
feel  that  the  translation  can  honestly  be  re- 
commended as  useful,  but  only  (till  revised,  as 
we  trust  it  will  be  in  a second  edition)  to  those 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  original  tongue. 


A Digest  of  the  Laic  of  Light.  By  Edward 
Stanley  Roscoe,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second 
Edition.  London  : Reeves  & Turner. 

This  excellent  handbook  is  rightly  named  a 
digest,  for  it  gives  all  that  need  be  known 
upon  the  subject  by  a laymau,  in  a concentrated 
form.  The  rationale  of  the  law  affecting  this 
im  portant  easement  has  never,  to  our  knowledge, 
been  so  clearly  and  concisely  stated  before, 
and  the  architect  and  surveyor  will  find  in  it  a 
text-book  of  the  greatest  value  in  his  dealing 
with  the  often  complicated  questions  upon 
which  it  treats.  The  method  of  the  work  is 
not  the  least  admirable  part  of  it.  First,  the 
creation  of  the  right  by  uninterrupted  enjoy- 
ment, confirmed  by  prescription,  is  discussed, 
with  all  the  essential  particulars  as  to  what 
that  enjoyment  consists  in,  and  illustrations 
drawn  from  determined  cases.  Next  the  means 
by  which  an  accruing  right  to  light  may  be 
prevented.  The  effect  of  the  abandonment  or 
suspension  of  the  right  and  the  means  of  re- 
assertion form  the  subject  of  a third  section  of 
the  book,  and  following  it  is  a clear  exposition 
of  the  extent  of  the  right  with  and  without 
certain  modifications.  Finally,  the  means  by 
which  the  right  may  be  vindicated  are  duly 
set  out,  with  forms  of  reservation  to  a 
grantee,  of  acknowledgment,  of  pleading,  and 
of  injunction.  There  are  extracts  from  the 
Prescription  Act, — which  is  the  foundation  of 
legislation  on  the  subject, — the  Common  Law 
Procedure  Act,  Lord  Cairns’s  Act  of  1858,  and 
the  Judicature  Act  of  1873, — with  the  well- 
known  clause  29,  from  the  Metropolitan  Building 
Act.  Much  practical  advice  on  the  whole 
subject  of  differences  as  to  the  right  to  light 
and  its  infringement  is  given  by  way  of 
appendix,  and  a very  useful  series  of  what  are 
called  “ plans,”  but  which  are  really  elevations, 
showing  the  result  of  decisions  in  cases  where 
new  windows  have  replaced  old  ones,  identical 
in  area  and  position,  or  varying  in  one  or  both 
of  these  particulars. 

The  vexed  question  as  to  how  the  value  of 
obstructed  light  is  to  be  estimated  is  very 
properly  omitted,  as  beyond  the  scope  of  a 
work  on  the  law  of  light.  The  author  is  very 
strong  on  the  prudence  of  owners  having  plans 
(i.e.,  elevations)  of  their  premises  kept  with 
their  title-deeds,  showing  clearly  and  accurately 
every  window  ; and  he  quotes  approvingly  Mr. 
Justice  Baggallay’s  very  pertinent  remarks  on 
this  head  : — “ Having  regard  to  the  importance 
of  the  right  to  light,  plans  of  the  windows 
should  always  be  made,  even  if  there  is  no 
present  intention  of  pulling  down  or  altering  a 
building.  The  small  expense  will  always  be 
many  times  recouped  by  the  fact  that  a 
permanent  record  of  the  position  of  the 
ancient  lights  is  in  existence.” 

This  is  a book  which  really  shonld  be  on 
every  architect’s  shelves,  for  it  is  full  of  sound 
information  and  wise  counsel  on  points  with 
which  any  architect  may  at  any  moment  be 
called  upon  to  deal. 


Beds’s  Builder's  and  Contractor's  Price  Bock, 
and  Guide  to  Estimating.  1886.  London : 
The  Scientific  Publishing  Company,  Limited. 
This  work,  which  is  again  edited  by  Mr.  Bevis, 
introduces  a new  feature  in  the  shape  of 
“ novelties,”  or  new  inventions  ; we  note  among 
these  a push-and-pull  lock  of  Chubb’s : we 
thought  this  was  the  special  patent  of  Kaye  & 
Son  ; the  locks  of  this  latter  maker  seem  the 
cheapest.  Folding  lavatories  seem  to  be  very 
useful  where  space  is  limited  ; the  automatic 
electric  speaking  tubes  appear  to  be  rather  too 
complicated  to  be  efficient. 

In  Section  I., — Plant,  Machinery,  &c. — the 
prices  of  plant,  Ac.,  are  given  much  lower  in 
many  cases  than  in  the  la&t  edition. 

In  the  Excavator,  page  50,  concrete  is  given 
in  gravel  or  burned  ballast  as  being  of  the 
same  value.  This  is  an  error  : if  the  gravel  or 
stone  ballast  is  to  be  obtained  on  the  site  at 
the  cost  only  of  digging  and  screening,  it  is 


then,  of  course,  cheaper  than  burned  ballast, 
whether  you  burn  the  latter  yourself,  or  buy  it, 
but  if  the  stone  ballast  has  to  be  bought  the 
cost  will  be  much  more  than  in  burned  ballast. 

The  price  of  Is.  3d.  per  foot  run  for  strutting 
and  planking  6 ft.  deep  is  much  too  high,  so  is 
the  list  of  drain-pipes,  exclusive  of  digging  or 
laying. 

In  the  Bricklayer,  page  59,  the  prices  are 
materially  lowered,  though  they  are  still  too 
high.  There  is  rather  an  odd  error  in  the 
printing  of  extra  facings  in  “ picked  stones  ” in- 
stead of  stocks.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that 
the  daywork  prices  for  labour  have  beet 
properly  revised  ; the  last  edition  had  them  b 
little  below  prime  cost ; the  prices  for  horse- 
cart,  and  man,  have  also  been  altered. 

There  must  surely  be  an  error  in  the  price  o; 
the  Victoria  stone  damp  course,  100  ft.  super 
for  tenpence. 

The  prices  of  lime  that  are  given  as  including 
profit,  Ac.,  are  only  p.  c.,  and  the  hair  is  lesl 
than  p.  c.  The  prices  of  glazed  bricks  are  low 
In  Section  V., — Slater, — there  is  an  erro 
in  the  second  paragraph,  the  allowance  fo 
eaves  in  duchess  slating  is  12  in. ; countess 
10  in.,  and  ladies,  8 in.,  the  usual  custom  beim 
both  with  slaters  and  surveyors  to  allow  th 
width  of  the  slate,  and  the  method  for  moasurin- 
a slate  cistern  is  not  given  quite  clearly,  th 
sides  are  usually  about  4 in.  longer  (i.e.,  2 it 
each  end)  than  the  outside  of  the  ends  whici 
are  grooved  into  the  sides.  The  slate  shelvd 
are  too  low  in  price ; p.  c.  prices  are  given. 

In  Section  VI., — Stonemason, — stone  is  give1 
at  p.  c.  prices.  Bath  stone  sawing  is  given  s. 
Oil.,  and  Portland  at  7d.  This  seems  ver 
careless ; Bath  stone  sawing  is  not  worth  hal 
of  Portland. 

In  Section  IX.  we  are  glad  to  see  that  tl 
prices  for  floors  have  been  increased.  They  ai 
now,  in  yellow  deal,  the  best  we  have  seen,  at: 
should  only  be  used  for  pricing  estimates  at,  i 
they  are  close.  The  prices  of  doors,  Ac.,  a: 
many  of  them  Btill  much  too  high,  aud  neo 
very  carefully  revising. 

There  is  a useful  list  of  the  prime  cost  price 
of  deals,  Ac.,  and  the  note  attached  to  thel 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  using  them.  The! 
is  the  carting,  profit,  waste,  and  sawing  to  ad; 
In  the  hard  woods  this  will  increase  the  cost  t 
least  2d.  per  foot  super,  in  the  inch.  The  pricr 
given  for  “ windows”  are  out  of  all  question,  i 
A very  full  list  of  ventilators  is  given  undi 
Section  XII. 

The  prices  of  rolled  joists  on  pages  158  a( 
159  are  very  low,  and  really  prime  cost,  by  tf 
ton. 

In  the  Plasterer,  Section  XV.,  page  170,  tJ. 
prices  for  cement  work  are  low,  and  can  u 
used  in  competition.  The  plasterer  should! 
the  same  price  per  hour,  daywork,  as  otki 
mechanics.  He  is  given  at  lOd. 

The  plate-glass  is  too  high.  Under  Sundriii 
Section  XXI.,  there  are  a good  many  user 
outside  prices. 

The  present  edition  is  a great  improvemei 
on  the  last  one,  and  is  much  more  reliable,  .i 


The  Artist's  Manual  of  Pigments:  Showxt, 
their  Composition,  Conditions  of  Permaneiu\ 
Non-pcrmanency , and  Adulterations;  Ejfi. 
in  Combination,  c . By  H.  C.  STANDA'j 

London  : Crosby  Lockwood  A Co.  1886.  3: 
The  author  of  this  work  considers  that  uj 
deterioration  in  colour  of  many  modern  Engn, 
pictures  is  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  modi 
artist  as  to  the  actual  nature  of  the  material- 
employs.  One  eminent  modern  artist,  t 
Holman  Hunt,  not  long  since  stated  the  ci 
trary  as  his  own  experience.  He  knew,  v 
said,  what  pigments  he  ought  to  have,  but  co. 
not  get  them.  Mr.  Standage  supplies  a gi 
deal  of  very  'valuable  information  and  mer 
randa  as  to  the  chemical  qualities  and  artii 
effect  of  the  principal  pigments  used  by  painW 
the  tests  to  ascertain  the  purity  of  each,  Vi 
general  remarks  on  the  best  uses  of  each  p 
inert,  and  what  to  do  with  it,  and  what  no 
do  with  it.  The  book  appears  to  be  careri 
done,  and  is  very  concise  and  brought  m 
convenient  compass,  and  ought  to  be  practic; 
useful.  There  are  appended  to  it  the  qnesti 
set  at  the  South  Kensington  School  of 
examination  in  painting,  with  suggestions  a 
the  best  books  to  go  to  for  the  answers  to  tto 
The  author  has  also  added  lists  of  colour*) 
various  objects  in  landscape,  and  also  ol 
palettes  of  several  eminent  painters,  c, 
mencing  with  that  of  the  P.R.A.  Such  i 
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r/e  tliink  of  little  use  ; they  lead  only  to  man- 
nerism and  imitation.  Every  artist’s  palette 
esults  from  his  experience  as  to  the  means  by 
Ivhich  he  can  best  produce  the  effect  he  aims 
lit : and  this  experience  must  be  bought ; it 
mnnot  be  borrowed  second-hand. 


Minis  on  RepoussS  Work.  Illustrated.  London  : 

T.  J.  Gawthorp. 
m.  Gawthorp  is  apparently  both  author  and 
pjublisher  of  this  little  pamphlet,  which  contains 
; useful  description  of  the  process  of  repoussd 

1 forking  in  metal,  with  illustrations  of  the  tools 
Im  ployed. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

) 7,707,  Utilisation  of  Slag.  L.  Perin,  France. 
I<  Molten  slag  is  cooled  slowly  in  moulds  smeared 
with  sandy  clay  to  prevent  adhesion,  and  sunk  in  hot 
Dig  covered  with  cinders.  The  castings  may  be 
l ied  for  paving  and  the  like,  and  arc  suitablo  for 
Sibedding  iron  for  fencing,  posts,  &c. 
i,  14,752,  Ventilating  Sewers.  W.  Paulson. 

The  ventilatiug-pipe,  in  connexion  with  tho  sewer, 
Jain,  &c.,  is  led  to  a street  lamp,  where  tho  foul  air 
Bpassed  through  the  gas-flame  or  filtered  through 
luarcoal  placed  in  a compartment  at  the  top  of  the 
np. 

i 15,275,  Making  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c.,  from  Slate 
J.  T.  Welsh. 

I In  order  to  utilise  the  debris  from  slato  quarrios 
p making  bricks,  it  is  pulverised,  and,  if  intended 
pc  coarse  work,  it  is  mixed  with  fragments  of  slate 
i a somewhat  larger  size  than  the  particles  of 
rlverisod  slate.  The  pulverised  material  is  slightly 
Biistened  with  water,  and  is  pressed  by  any  of 
kjs  means  usually  employed  for  moulding  dry  clay 
i:;o  bricks,  blocks,  or  tiles.  The  moulded  articles 

rthen  dried  and  burned,  or,  if  they  are  required 
have  a glazed  or  coloured  surface  they  are 
Ipped  into  a slip  before  being  burned.  [This 
Jtent  is  opposed  ; the  case  is  not  yet  decided.] 
E16,25S,  Water-waste  Preventer.  II.  Wain- 
1 right. 

The  cistern  is  divided  longitudinally  by  a parti- 
in  in  which  is  an  opening  closed  by  a clack  valve 
tha  projecting  arm.  One  of  the  compartments 
i.med  by  the  dividing  partition  is  supplied  with 
-! ball-cock  in  the  usual  manner.  A weighted 
ijishiDg-valve  is  so  formed  that  tho  valve-spindle 
rj  3 a certain  amount  of  vertical  motion.  Upon  the 
indie  is  a collar  which,  when  in  its  lowest  position, 
pits  upon  a projecting  arm  and  keeps  the  clack 
ve  open.  When  the  chain  is  pulled  the  first 
. tion  raises  the  collar  and  closes  the  clack-valve, 

! ,er  which  the  flushing- valve  opens  and  discharges 
in  contents  of  the  second  compartment. 

116,791,  Planing  Machine.  P.  R.  Shill. 

!'n  the  driving-shaft  of  the  machine  are  fixed  two 
leys  carrying  bands  of  leather  or  metal,  which 
; :)  pass  round  a pulley  or  pulleys,  so  mounted  that 
if.  tension  of  the  bands  can  be  regulated  by  a screw. 

|:  ) strips  of  wood  to  be  planed  are  stored  in  a box, 

.-I  sliding-front  of  which  permits  only  one  board  to 
iis  out  at  a time.  Strips  of  metal  on  the  bands 
ulry  the  boards  over  the  cutters.  Tho  boards  are 
K against  the  cutters  by  rods  sliding  in  pillars 
i ssed  down  by  springs,  the  tension  of  which  can 
regulated. 

,588,  Union  Joint  for  Leaden  Pipes.  A. 


Machinery.— 5,235,  W.  Jenkins,  Treble  Ladder. 
5,237,  T.  Fawcett,  BrickmakiDg  Machinery. — 5,238, 
I.  Milan,  Hot-water  Apparatus  for  Warming  Rooms. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

3,018,  R.  Beattie,  Air-tight  Inspection  Chamber 
for  Drains.-  -3,113,  C.  Henderson,  Ventilation. — 
3 115,  G.  Kyte,  Seif-locking  Coal  Plate.— 3,161,  W. 
Meakin,  Drain-pipes. — 3,520,  F.  Biggs,  Locks  and 
Latches. — 3,760,  J.  Wheeler,  Warming  aud  Venti- 
lating Rooms.  — 3,834,  A.  Salmon,  Air-heating 
Grate  Backs. — 4,039,  T.  Pessell  and  J.  Mills, 
Chimney  Cowl.— 4,091,  C.  Greenfield,  Drain  Trap. 
— 3,272,  C.  Wharton,  Continuous  Motion  Handle 
for  Screwdrivers,  &c. — 3,307,‘F.  Pontifex,  Speaking 
Tubes.  3,375,  W.  Lund,  Brace  Bits,  Gimlets,  Brad- 
awls, & c. — 3,424,  M.  Macleod,  Laying  Wood,  Tile, 
or  Concrete  Pavements.— 3,449,  C.  Davis,  Roofing 
I1  3,452,  J.  and  F.  Loughran,  Window  Sashts 
and  1 rames.  — 3,941,  W.  Macvitio,  Attaching  Door 
Ivnobs  and  Haudles  to  Spindles.— 4,101,  T.  Bam- 
ford,  Chimney  tops.  — 4,123,  W.  Sissons,  Fastenings 
for  Fall  Pipes,  Rain-water  Pipes,  &c.  — 4 213,  J 
Menck,  Pile  Drivers. -4. 290,  It.  Willoughbv,  Cir- 
cular-saw  Guards,  &c. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  month t. 

5,506,  R.  Heap,  Water-closet  Seats. — 7,103,  E. 
Wright  and  T.  Summers,  Water  Waste  Preveuter 
Cisterns. — 2,014,  J.  Armstrong,  Locks  and  Latches. 
—2,150,  B.  Twigg,  Chandeliers. -7,620,  H.  Byles 
and  T.  Hanson,  Water-closets.— 8,008,  P.  Bunn, 
Manufacture  of  Pigments.— 8,009,  F.  Bolton,  Cover- 
ing for  Walls,  Ac.— S, 044,  E.  Stewart  and  Others, 
Affording  Ingress  to  and  Egress  from  Buildings, 
&c-  6,072,  J.  Adams,  Silent  Closing  and  Retaining 
Door  Springs  —8.309,  A.  Rockwell  and  F.  Davis, 
Sash  Fasteners. — 9,443,  W.  Fyrer,  Spring  Arrange- 
ment for  Closing  Doors,  &c. 


By  Rushworth  & Stevens. 

St.John’s  Wood— 36,  67,  69,  and  76,  Cliftou-hill, 

freehold  £3,860 

By  Grogan  & Boyd. 

Hjde  Park — 10,  Connaught-plaee,  17  years,  ground- 

rent  40/ 4^400 

By  E.  & 8.  Smith. 

Hackney  — 106,  Gore  - road,  67  years,  ground- 


rent  lOi. 

King's  Cross— 1,  2,  and  3,  Melville-placi 
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P w .ail » IQ  jcais, 

ground-rent  24/ \ 320 

Holloway  — 78,  Parkhurat-road,  45  years,  ground-  * 

„ re,nt  10* 595 

Canonburv  Park  8nuth— No.  6,  term  60  years, 

ground-rent  81.  8s 500 

Islington— 1,  Adelside-terraoe,  6)  years,  ground- 

rent  6/.  Os 025 

49  to  67  odd,  Upper  Barnsbury-street,  23  years, 

ground-rent  10/ 435 

By  B.  Brown. 

East  India-road— Nos.  168,  160,  162,  and  219,  free- 

„hold  • •• 2,610 

Ground-rent  of  20/.,  reversion  in  1907  616 

The  British  Admiral  Public-house,  freehold  1100 

Grundy-street — Tho  African  Tavern,  freehold  ...  1,'270 
86,  Gmndv-street,  and  34.  Yesey-stroet,  freehold  575 
122,  121,  126,  and  115.  Grundy-street,  freehold  ...  1C 90 
Grundy-street— The  Princess  of  Wales  Public- 

bou^e,  freehold 550 

161,  Grundy-street,  freehold 550 

20,  27,  and  34,  Ellerthorpe-strco',  freehold 935 

28,  Willis- street,  freehold 241 

40,  Tetley-street,  freehold 210 

26,  27.  35  to  39,  and  45  to  61  odd,  Ida-street,  free- 


hold .. 

13  to  16,  St.  Mary’s-pliice,  freehold  

219  and  221,  Brunswiek-road  86  years,  ground. 

rent  8/ . 

Harold  Wood,  Essex— A Plot  of  Land!"  lj' 'acre! 
freehold  


2,305 
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3 'ho  end  of  the  leaden  pipe  is  passed  through  a 
cet  and  is  bell-mouthed  by  a turn-pin.  A coned 
pie  is  then  screwed  into  the  socket,  completing 
M joint.  It  may  be  constructed  in  two  parts, 
ch  screw  together,  aud  may  be  used  for  joining 
1 ks,  meters,  &c.,  to  leaden  pipes. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

-pril  9. — 4,943,  T.  Twyford,  Manufacturing 
set  Basins. — 4,951,  J.  Chapman,  Planes. — 4,953, 

1 Cleary,  Flushing  Water-closets.— 4.954,  J.  & T. 
rrison,  Trenching  or  Slotting-out  Wood. — 4,962, 
Porter,  Draught  and  Dust  Excluder. — 4,975,  G. 
per,  Stop  for  Doors. 

pril  10. — 4,937,  C.  Henderson,  Heating  and 
itilating  Stove. — 5,007,  C.  Hongst  and  J.  Shako, 
idow-sash  Fasteners. — 5,022,  H.  Lake,  Stove.— 
>1,  R.  Weaver,  Water-closet  Apparatus. 

1 pril  12. — 5,038,  C.  EwiDg,  Fasteners  for  Win- 
' Sashes. — 5.054,  A.  Stribling,  Obtaining  Levels 
Timbers  of  Roofs. — 5,080,  A.  Tucker,  Locks  and 
ihes. 

pril  13. — 5,110,  W.  Batsford,  Window-sash 
tener. -5,124,  W.  Allen,  Ladders.— 5,127,  R. 
dwell,  Stench  Traps,  Ac.— 5,131,  C.  Gordon, 
aestic  Grates. 

i pril  14. — 5,167,  J.  Smalley,  Preventing  Down- 
ights  in  Chimneys.— 5,175,  S.  Bott,  Cupboard 
ns,  Ac.— 5,187,  W.  Walker,  Ornamental  Cover- 
for  Walls,  Ceilings,  Ac.— 5,191,  T.  Dennis, 
men  Range. — 5,197,  F.  Powell,  Heating  Appa- 
a for  Buildings.  - 5,206,  W.  Thompson,  Bridges. 

. pril  15. — 5,228,  J.  Matthews,  Brickmaking 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

April  12. 

By  Horne,  Son,  & Eversfield. 

Croydon— 1 and  2,  Norlmry  Villas,  freehold  £2,OCO 

Sreatham— 6 and  8,  Pendennis-road,  63  years,  ’ 

ground-rent  15Z.  15j 

Kennington  Park-road— The  Hanover  Arms  ’fiibiic! 

house,  69  years,  ground-rent  19/.  4s 1,790 

2,  Hanover  Gardens,  69  years,  ground-rent  71.  4s.  ’305 

Nos.  328,  33  ',  «nd  312,  69  years,  ground  rent  24/.  2,640 
Bedford  Row— Improved  ground-rent,  42/.  6s.  6d., 

term  6 years  90 

By  Ventom,  Bull,  & Cooper. 

West  Kensington  — 39,  Gunterstone-:oad,  91  years, 

ground-rent  14/ 870 

2 to  5,  Lirgar-road,  94  years,  grouud!rent  40/!!.")  2,600 

6.  Gwendwr-road,  90  years,  ground-rent  1/ 950 

43,  Gwendwr-road,  9u  years,  ground-rent  12/ 850 

April  13. 

By  C.  &H.  White. 

Brixton — 28,  Crawshsy-road,  78  years,  ground- 

rent  6/.  6s 280 

Pimlico — 22,  Denbigh-street,  62  vears,  ground- 

rent  8/ ’ 72o 

Camberwell— 5 to  8,  Clarendon-street,  41  years, 

ground-rent  14/ 359 

Southwark-91  to  97  odd,  Red  Cross-street!  25  years! 

ground-rent  16/ 715 

Kennington — 2 and  4,  Ravensdon-road,  45  years 

ground-rent  13/ \ 075 

Hoxton — 12,  Allerton-stroet,  21  vears,  ground- 

rent  3/.  18s .. 120 

48  and  72,  Constanee-street,  22  years,  ground- 

rent  7/.  10s ;..6 225 

67,  Prevost-street,  19  years,  ground-rent  3/ 105 

97,  98,  and  99,  Shaftesbury-street,  16  years, 

ground-rent  15/.  12s 450 

By  Battam  & Co. 

Cal  ford — 5 to  10,  Aitken-road;  43  and  41,  Bar- 
me  ton-road;  and  1 to  16,  18,  and  20,  Charsley- 

road,  91  years,  ground-rent  192/ 2,56) 

Bromley-road — Four  residences,  91  years,  ground- 

rent  50/ ’ ij700 

By  Debbnham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

City— 26,  Aldermanbury,  freehold 2 000 

Haymarket— 27,  Panton-street,  freehold  3,625 

Long  Acre — 68,  Ncal-stroet,  freehold l’06J 

Notting  Hill-27,  Netting  Hill-terrace,  freehold ’!!!  2)320 
Freehold  ground-rent,  11/.  2s.,  reversion  in  40 

yea«  400 

By  Farbbbothbr,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co. 

East  Ham — 17  to  22,  Talbot-road,  freehold 630 

By  Chinhock,  Galsworthy,  & Co. 

West  Dulwich,  Alleyn-park— The  residence  called 

Fairfield,  71  years,  ground-rent  22/ 1,650 

Strand— No.  3^9,  term  42  years,  ground-rent  75/....  6,500 
By  Phillips,  Lea,  & Davies. 

Islington^—  74,  Morton-road,  66  years,  ground- 


By  Messrs.  Cronin. 

Paddington — 63,  Walterton-road,  77  years,  ground- 

rent  9/.  9s 615 

By  Newbon  & Harding. 

Dalston — 73,  Malvern-road,  73  vears,  ground-rent 

9/.  9s 400 

Caledonian- road. — No.  139,  term  51  years,  ground- 

rent  25/ 440 

Stoke  Is  ewington— 4,  Alhion-road,  freehold 700 

City-road — 101  and  104,  Britannia-streot,  and  1 and 

6,  Wellingtoc-place,  freehold  1,410 

Clapton — 1 and  5,  Five  Elm-terrace,  71  years, 

ground-rent  19/ 1 955 

By  H.  A.  Cox. 

Bermondsey— 36  and  38,  Alma-road,  39  years 

Ground-rent  3/ 599 

64  to  62  even,  Trauton-road,  43  years,  ground! 

rent  17/.  10s 1,180 

1 to  0 aud  10,  New  Place,  48  years,  ground-rent 

15/.  ios 1,123 

. By  Wilkinson  & Son. 

Brighton — 29,  Regency-square,  freehold 3,C60 

Apbil  16. 

By  Gobgb  Gouldsmith  & Co. 

Pimlico — 27  and  29,  Westmoreland-street,  44  years 

ground-rent  32/ 599 

By  DeNNANT  & PORTBH. 

Deptford— 18,  Douglas-atreet,  freehold 370 

Lewisham  High-road  — The  residence,  Claremont 

' ilia,  78  years,  ground-rent  13/ l 270 


>nt  8/.  . 


500 


Ball’s  Pond-38  and  49,  King  Henry’s  Walk,  71 

years,  ground-rent  10/ 049 

Limehouse— 1.3  and  115,  Burdett-road,  79  years! 

ground-rent  9/ 999 

By  Rogers,  Chapman,  & Thomas. 

Westminster-2,  Church-street,  freehold 760 

Browns  wood  Park-7,  21,  and  27,  King's-road,  73 

years,  ground-rent  27/ 959 

April  14. 

By  G.  Head  & Co. 

Montague-square— 12,  Upper  Montague-street,  15 

years,  ground-rent  8/.  8s 420 

Portman-squaro— 46,  Gloucester  - place,  9 years, 

ground-rent  26/ 709 

By  R.  TrDEY  & Son. 

8even  Sisters-road  — 10,  Cumberland-terrace,  81 

years,  ground-rent  10/.  10b 759 

By  A.  Reid. 

Belvedere  — Freehold  Land  and  Gravel  Pit 

la.  'It.  25p ’ gpg 

A Plot  of  Freehold  Land  )))...)))..)))))))).)  100 


MEETINGS. 

Thursday,  April  29. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  James 
Gordon  on  “ Goihic  Ornament.”  8'30  p.m. 

Friday,  Apbil  30. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  ( Students’  Meeting).— 
Mr.  D.  S.  Capper  on  “ Continuous  Railway  Brakes  ” 
7’30  p.m. 

Jitnior  Engineering  Society —Mr . C.  R.  Harris  on 
Some  Physical  Considerations  in  Building  Operations  ” 
7'45  p.m. 

Saturday,  May  1. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors. — Address  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  President.  6 3)  p.m. 


UJiscfllsmta. 


Science  Lectures  for  tlie  People.— The 

“ Penny  Science  Lecture  ” at  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hall,  Waterloo-road,  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
was  delivered  by  Prof.  H.  G.  Seely,  F.R.S.,  who 
took  as  his  subject  “ Water  and  its  Action  in 
Earth-Shaping.”  The  lecturer  clearly  explained 
the  erosive  action  of  the  tides  upon  the  land, 
and  described  the  action  of  glaciers  upon  moun- 
tains. The  lecturer’s  remarks  wero  well  illus- 
trated by  a number  of  large  photographic  views 
shown  by  means  of  a lantern  upon  a screen 
filling  up  tho  proscenium  opening.  The 
audience  was  very  attentive  and  appreciative. 
The  management  of  this  place  of  entertainment 
is  to  be  congratulated  upon  providing  such 
excellent  science  lectures  for  the  people. 

Fire  Engines  and  Escapes.  — Messrs. 
Shand,  Mason,  & Co.  have  issued  a large  and 
elaborately  illustrated  catalogue  of  their  very 
various  contrivances  for  contending  against, 
and  escaping  from  fires,  including  fire-engines, 
hose,  firemen’s  dress  and  accoutrements,  fire- 
escapes  of  many  descriptions.  A great  deal  of 
information  is  contained  in  the  descriptive 
matter,  and  the  whole  catalogue  forms  in 
itself  a very  useful  manual  and  suggestion 
book  for  architects  and  house-owners  in  regard 
to  the  means  for  dealing  with  fires. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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Decora’  iona  at  the  Italian 
Hatton  Garden.— The  Italian  (R-C)  Church 
in  Hatton  Garden,  erected  in  186l,  has  lately 
been  undergoing  internal  decoration  the  entire 
walla  from  floor  to  cornice,  as  well  as  the  ceiling, 
having  been  painted  and  enriched  by  numerous 
fio-ures  representative  of  scriptural  subjects  and 
characters.  The  ceiling  of  the  nave  contains  in 
its  central  panel  a painting  of  bt.  Peter  (to 
whom  the  church  is  dedicated)  in  glory,  sur- 
rounded by  angels  holding  the  emblems  of  his 
authority  and  martyrdom.  Over  the  sanctuary 
is  a picture  of  Paradise,  containing  figures 
the  Trinity,  the  four  doctors  of  the  Churcb, 
founders  of  religious  orders,  and  other  saints. 
The  apse  over  the  high  altar  has  for  its  centre 
piece  the  Ascension  of  Our  Lord  in  glory,  im- 
parting his  last  blessing  to  the  Apostles  and  his 
Virgin  Mother.  On  either  side  are  the  prophets, 
Isaias  looking  towards  Chiist,  and  Jeremias 
sitting  in  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  and  weeping 
over  its  destruction.  U nderneath,  in  bas-reliefs, 
is  seen  Christ  holding  communion  with  St.  Peter, 
and,  in  the  counter  panel,  washing  the  feet  of 
that  Apostle.  The  apses  of  the  Lady-chapel 
and  St.  Joseph’s  are  also  illuminated  by  angels 
bearing  the  emblems  of  the  Queen  of  Saints. 

On  either  side  of  the  transepts  are  large  windows 
filled  in  with  paintings.  The  subjects  are  the 
Transfiguration  and  the  Agony  in  the  Garden. 
These picturesstand2I  ft. high.  The  whole  work 
has  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Signor  Arnaud,  of  Caraglio,  Piedmont,  who  has 
likewise  executed  all  the  figures  in  chiaroscuro. 
The  several  paintings  are  by  Cav.  Gauthier,  of 
Saluzzo,  Turin.  It  is  stated  that  the  cost  of 
the  decorations  will  be  from  3,000/..  to  4,000 1. 

Leipsic  Bourse.  — The  new  bourse  at 
Leipsic  has  at  length  been  completed,  so  far  as 
the  exterior  is  concerned,  whilst  the  interior 
fittings  are  also  finished  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  building  will  be  opened  for  business  on  the 
1st  of  July  next.  One  portion  of  the  structure 
haB  been  specially  reserved  as  the  permanent 
offices  of  the  Leipsic  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  estimates  for  the  edifice  were  originally 

920.000  marks,  or  46,300/.,  but  these  have  been 
considerably  exceeded,  and  the  total  expendi- 
ture will  ultimately  amount  to  no  less  than 

1.200.000  max-ks,  or  60,000/.  sterling.  The 
latter  sum,  however,  includes  the  outlay  for  a 
complete  installation  for  illuminating  the  build- 
ings throughout  with  electricity.  There  are 
several  other  architectural  works  of  interest 
which  will  be  opened  in  Leipsic  during  the 
coming  summer,  amongst  the  most  important 
being  the  City  Museum  and  likewise  a magnifi- 
cent monumental  fountain.  A deceased  Leipsic 
lady  left  a considerable  sum  of  money  for  the 
erection  of  the  latter  work,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  construct  on  Augustus-square,  in  front  of  the 
City  Museum. 

An  Archaeological  Anniversary. — The 

Royal  Historical  Society  has  appointed  a com- 
mittee to  make  arrangements  for  the  celebration 
of  the  800th  anniversary  of  the  completion  of 
the  great  survey  of  England  contained  in 
Domesday  Book, — which  was,  almost  certainly, 
finished  in  the  year  1086  A.D., — and  has  invited 
the  leading  antiquarian  and  architecturral 
societies  throughout  the  country  to  take  part 
in  the  celebration.  The  invitation  has  been 
accepted  by  most  of  the  societies,  including  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  and  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  which  have  appointed 
delegates  to  serve  on  the  committee.  Any 
person  interested  in  Domesday  Book,  or  any 
learned  society  to  which  by  chance  an  invita- 
tion has  not  been  sent,  may  communicate  with 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  P.  Edward  Dove, 
barrister-at-law,  23,  Old  Buildings,  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  London. 

The  Demolition  of  Lord  Carrington’s 
House. — The  second  and  concluding  sale  of 
the  materials  of  Lord  Carrington’s  House, 
Whitehall,  and  the  adjoining  buildings  in  White- 
hall and  Whitehall-yard,  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
by  Messrs.  Horne,  Son,  and  Eversfield,  when 
the  whole  of  the  brick  and  stone  work  and 
other  materials  were  disposed  of.  There  was  a 
large  attendance,  and  high  prices  was  obtained 
the  lead  more  especially  being  warmly  com- 
peted for.  This  portion  of  the  material  on  the 
main  building  was  sold  for  213/.,  whilst  that  on 
the  stables  realised  52i.  The  total  proceeds 
of  the  day’s  sale  amounted  to  620/.,  which,  added 
to  615/.,  the  Bum  produced  at  the  first  sale  on 
the  6th  inst.,  brings  up  the  aggregate  sum 
realised  for  the  whole  of  the  materials  to  1,235/. 
The  buildings  are  to  be  taken  down,  and  the 
whole  of  the  site  cleared,  in  six  weeks. 


New  School  of  Art  Buildings  at  Clap- 

ham.— A School  of  Art  was  some  time  since 
established  at  Clapham,  and  new  buildings  in 
connexion  with  the  institution  have  just  been 
erected,  and  are  now  nearly  ready  for  occupa- 
tion, on  a site  in  a newly-formed  road  on  the 
west  sido  of  High-street,  the  principal  elevation 
to  this  road  being  80  ft.  in  length,  the  building 
extending  to  a depth  of  upwards  of  100  ft.,  and 
covering  an  area  of  about  8,500  ft.  The  whole 
of  the  central  portion  of  the  frontage,  which  is 
surmounted  by  a gable,  is  faced  with  Lawrence  s 
red  brick,  the  strings,  window  arches,  and  sills 
being  in  Brown’s  patent  moulded  brick.  Imme- 
diately under  the  central  gable  there  is  an 
arched  entrance,  8 ft.  in  width.  The  two  wings 
on  each  side  of  the  central  portion  of  the  front- 
age, are  faced  with  stock  brick,  with  red 
moulded  bricks  for  strings,  window-heads,  &c 
A parapet,  running  the  entire  length  of  the 
frontage,  is  decorated  with  large  griffin  panels 
in  buff  terra-cotta,  supplied  by  Messrs.  Stiff,  of 
the  Lambeth  Potteries,  and  above  these  are 
vases,  also  in  terra-cotta.  The  building  is 
intended  to  be  heated  by  hot-water  apparatus, 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Bailey  & Co.,  of  Grace- 
church-street.  Messrs.  I’ Anson  & Son  are  the 
architects,  and  Messrs.  Kynoch  & Co.,  Limited, 
are  the  contractors,  the  works  being  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Carmichael 
Kynoch,  a member  of  the  firm. 

Independent  Water-supply  in  London 
Artesian  tube  wells  are  now  being  fixed  at  the 
following  places  in  London  : — For  the  supply  of 
the  fiats  and  offices  of  the  Albert  Hall  Mansions, 
South  Kensington,  and  the  Westminster  Cham- 
bers, Victoria-street,  S.W.  The  depth  to  be 
reached  in  each  case,  to  obtain  the  required 
supply,  will  be  over  400  ft.  Ere  the  chalk-beds 
are  reached  thick  layers  of  London  clay  and 
Woolwich  and  Reading  beds  will  have  to  be 
penetrated.  It  is  only  of  recent  years  that 
this  system  of  obtaining  supplies  of  pure  water 
from  deep  sources  has  been  so  perfected  as  to 
almost  entirely  supersede  the  old  and  costly 
method  of  sinking  dug  wells.  These  artesian 
wells  are  protected  by  an  even-sized  tube,  which 
iB  carried  from  the  surface  to  the  chalk  beds,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  of  the  polluted  springs  which 
are  found  in  the  upper  beds  to  contaminate  the 


The  Enlargement  of  the  J unior  Carlton: 

Club. — An  extensive  enlargement  of  the  Junior; 
Carlton  Club,  in  Pall  Mall,  which  has  been  ini 
progress  during  the  last  twelve  months,  is  nowii 
on  the  point  of  completion.  For  the  purposesij 
of  the  enlai'gement  the  authorities  of  the  clubcj 
purchased  Adair  House  adjoining,  at  the  corners 
of  George-street,  at  an  outlay,  it  is  stated,  ol 
about  25,000/.  The  club  as  now  enlarged  has:] 
a frontage  to  Pall  Mall  upwards  of  120  ft.  in; 
length,  with  a frontage  of  about  the  same  length* 
in  St.  James’s-squaie,  together  with  a wesfcl 
frontage  in  George-street.  The  Pall  Mall  frontage! 
has  to  some  extent  undergone  reconstruction,  the  i 
alterations  consisting  of  a now  entrance  in  thelj 
centre,  12  ft.  in  width,  having  on  each  side 
double  polished  granite  columns  and  pilasters 
surmounted  by  a balcony,  which,  it  may  be : 
stated,  is  carried  the  entire  length  of  the 
frontage  at  the  first-floor  level.  Prominen? 
bay  windows  have  also  been  introduced  in  the 
ground-floor  portion  of  the  building,  at  the  eas: 
and  west  ends  of  the  frontage.  The  St.  James’! 
square  elevation  is  likewise  undergoing  certaii 
alterations,  bold  bay-windows  being  carried  u] 
to  the  top  of  the  first  floor,  surmounted  by  ; 
balustrade.  The  euti-ance-hall  is  being  riehlt 
ornamented  with  costly  marbles.  Internal!) 
the  building  has  been  to  a large  extent  recon 
structed,  the  alterations  and  additions  including 
a new  reading  - room  and  library  on  the  firs 
floor,  and  a billiard  - room  on  the  floor  above 
The  principal  staircase  has  likewise  been  rei 
constructed,  and  the  smoking-room  enlarged 
whilst  a new  strangers’  smoking-room  has  beer 
provided.  The  alterations  are  expected  to  b> 
completed  early  in  the  approaching  summei 
The  works  are  being  carried  out  from  tin 
designs  of  Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson,  architect. 
Messrs.  Holland  & Hannen  being  the  cor; 
tractors. 

Assaulting  a Clerk  of  Works. — At  tl  i 

Farnlxam  Petty  Sessions,  William  Waller  win 
charged  with  assaulting  John  Stevenson,  cleil 
of  works,  employed  in  the  interest  of  til 
Farnham  Local  Board  on  the  drainage  worb 
now  being  carried  out  in  the  town.  Tl'j 
defendant,  who  is  managing  foreman  [ 
Mr.  R.  C.  Trimm,  the  contractor  for  the  Farr- 
ham  drainage  works,  had  some  dispute  with  tli 


— Qnn tli  1 clerk  of  works  about  the  measuring-up  of  wor<; 

lower  springs.  Messrs  C eri  Co,  of  South  ^ agsaulted  hi  striking  him  on  the  her 
wark-street,  have  had  these  works  entrusted  ^ knocking  him  down.  Mr.  Crundwell,  wK 
to  them.  I waa  instructed  by  the  Local  Board  to  conduct 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary  (^e  case  on  behalf  of  the  complainant,  said  tb 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.— The  first  ex-  Loca,  Board  wi9hed  hi  m to  remind  the  Bene 
amination  held  under  the  auspices  of  this  Asso-  ^at  this  was  not  the  first  occurrence  of  t'j 


ciation  was  held  at  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Westminster,  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day, the  16th  and  17th  of  April,  when  nineteen 
names  were  entered.  The  written  and  graphic 
examination  was  taken  on  the  first  day,  while 
the  vivd  vice  occupied  the  greater  portion  of 
Saturday.  The  examiners  were  Messrs.  R. 
Vawser,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion; W.  G.  Laws,  M.Inst.  C.E.,  City  Engineer, 
Newcastle  - on  - Tyne  ; E.  B.  Ellice  Clark, 
M.Inst.  C.E.,  Hove;  and  C.  Dunscombe,  M.A., 
M.Inst.  C.E.,  Liverpool. 

The  Indestructible  Paint  Company, 
Limited,  call  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
is  now  seven  years  since  the  Egyptian  obelisk 
known  as  “ Cleopatra’s  Needle”  was  protected 

th  Browning’s  patent  preservative  solution. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Bartlett,  F.C.S.,  in  a report  on  the 
subject,  says  that  whereas  on  the  arrival  of  the 
obelisk  in  this  country,  “ the  granite  was  pre- 
cisely in  that  absorbent  state  that  it  would 
imbibe  damp  from  our  atmosphere,  and  become 
liable  to  exfoliate  and  throw  off  scale  after 
scale  under  the  influence  of  frost,  until  but 
little  of  the  inscriptions  would  be  likely  to 
remain  after  one  or  two  of  our  English 
winters,”  the  obelisk  is  “ sounder  than  when 
the  solution  was  first  applied,  and  all  four  faces 
are  weatherproof.” 

A New  Building  Estate  on  Clapham- 
common. — What  is  known  as  the  Clock  House 
Estate  on  the  south  side  of  Clapham-common 
is  about  to  be  laid  out  for  building  operations. 
Several  new  roads  are  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  materials  of  the  mansion  and 
outbuildings,  together  with  those  of  the  adjoin- 
ing mansion,  called  the  “ Lees,”  were  sold  on 
Tuesday  last  preparatory  to  clearing  the  site 
for  building  purposes.  The  two  mansions  and 
grounds  cover  an  area  of  upwards  of  twenty-two 
acres,  with  a frontage  to  the  common  nearly 
900  ft.  in  length.  It  is  said  that  the  estates 
will  be  laid  out  for  the  erection  of  between  300 
and  400  high-class  residences. 


kind,  and  that  there  had  been  an  organiffll 
opposition  to  the  clerks  of  works  and  engine^ 
A clerk  of  works  should  be  free  and  unfetter:- 
in  his  supervision.  If  he  was  not  fully  p:* 
tected  he  would  find  his  work  very  diffiefj: 
indeed.  The  Chairman  of  the  Bench  said 
saw  the  case  in  all  its  bearings,  and  inflicted) 
fine  of  40s.  and  costs,  and  bound  the  defends! 
over  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  sum  of  10/ ' 
Surrey  and  Hants  News. 

The  Edinburgh  International  Exhill 
tion. — Messrs.  Field  & Allan,  of  George-stra 
are  presenting  to  the  International  Exhk 
tion,  Edinburgh,  a handsome  tile  pavement,  'if: 
Bigned  by  Mr.  H.  Stephens,  to  be  fixed  at  ijj 
entrance  to  the  grand  pavilion.  The  pap 
ment,  which  is  about  30  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  wi 
is  treated  in  a style  suitable  to  the  buildi:! 
and  in  harmony  with  the  surroundings.  1 
centre  panel  is  4 ft.  square,  and  is  composed 
Bixty-four  6-in.  encaustic  tiles,  the  groundwd 
of  which  is  a rich  dark  blue,  with  the  figured 
a Cupid  in  the  centre  holding  a ribbon  bear 
the  word  “Caledonia.”  On  each  side  of  i 
centre  panel  is  a smaller  one,  3 ft.  Bquare,  cc 
posed  of  thirty-six  6-in.  encaustic  tiles,  whv 
have  a very  rich  effect,  though  treated  ir 
somewhat  different  manner  to  the  centre.  1 
border  is  the  same  class  of  design,  and  is  e 
rounded  by  a white  marble  strip,  15  in.  wi 
There  is  also  a variously-coloured  marble  par 
about  9 ft.  long  by  2 ft.  6 in.  wide,  in  the  d< 
way.  The  tiles  have  been  manufactured  3 
the  Campbell  Tile  Company,  of  Stoke-up 
Trend. 

Westmoreland  Green  Slates.  — In  i 

account  of  the  recent  Building  Trades’  Exb-. 
tion  at  Islington,  we  omitted  to  mention  : 
exhibit  of  green  slating  by  the  Butterm 
Quarry  Company,  of  Keswick.  Both  for  tr 
formity  of  colour  and  strength  this  compai 
pi-oductions  seem  to  meet  ail  that  is  required 
materials  of  this  class.  Messrs.  Roberts,  Adi;? 
& Co.  are  the  agents  for  these  slates. 
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f PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 


..log 


tfreen heart,  B.G ton 

eak,  K.I load 

lequoia,  U.8 foot  cube 

sh,  Canada  load 

frirch  „ 

9m  „ ’ 

Cir,  Dautsic,  &c 

ab  

Canada 

,ine,  Canada  red  

„ yellow 

,ath,  Dantsic  

8t.  Petersburg  

rainscot,  Riga 

I „ Odessa,  crown  

teals,  Finland. 2nd  and  lst...atd.  100 

• 4th  and  3rd  

'.Riga  

6t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  

„ 2nd  

..  white  

(Swedish  

(White  Sea  

[Canada,  Pine  1st  ... 

I „ 2nd 

••  3rd,  Ac 

,,  Spruce  1st  

,,  3rd  and  2nd  

■New  Brunswick,  Ac 

u-ttens,  all  kinds 

poring  Boards,  sq  1 in’— Prol 

( pared,  11  ret  

Second  

Other  qualities  ... 

,dar,  Cnba 

i Honduras,  Ac.  ... 


£.  a.  d.  £. 

...ton  6 5 0 7 0 0 


12  10  0 16  0 0 

0 2 4 0 2 

3 0 0 4 10 

3 0 0 4 10 

3 10  0 4 16 

1 10  0 4 10 

3 0 0 6 0 

6 10  0 6 10  0 

3 0 0 4 0 0 

3 0 0 6 0 0 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


fathom  3 10  0 


2 15  0 

3 12  6 
7 10  0 
6 0 0 
6 0 0 8 0 0 


...foot 


7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 16  0 0 

7 0 0 17  10  0 

17  0 0 30  0 0 

12  0 0 17  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 11  0 0 


4 0 0 12  0 0 


0 6 0 0 7 0 


[it.  Domiugo,  cargo  average  

Mexican  ,, 

R&basco  ,,  

Honduras  ,,  

..pie,  Bird’s-eye 

J»e.  Rio  ton 

RSpia 

|r,  Turkey  

3in,  8t.  Domingo  foot 

n'orto  Rico  

tdnut,  Italian 


METALS. 

I ir— Pig  in  Scotland  ton  0 0 

ar,  Welsh,  in  London 4 10 

» in  Wales  4 6 

„ Staffordshire,  London  6 15 

llheets,  single,  in  London 6 15 

l00?8  ,, 

tail -rods 


0 0 6 0 0 7} 

0 0 6 0 0 7} 

0 0 3}  0 0 4} 

0 0 4 0 0 6} 

0 0 4}  0 0 6} 

0 0 6 0 0 8 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 


0 0 8 0 1 3 
0 0 4 0 0 6 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

I Clock  and  Bells  for  Town-hall  

Making-up  ftreets  . . .. 

New  Vagrant  Wards  to  Workhouse  

Wood  Paving  Blocks 

Machinery  for  Treatment  of  Sewage  Ac 

Staffordshire  Paving  Bricks  

Painting.  Sc  . Hospital  8hip  Castiilia 

Removal  of  Street  Refuse  by  Barges  

Repairs  and  New  Workshops  . ..  . 

Rochdale  Corporation  . 
Wandsworth  Bd.of  Wks 

A.  Waterhouse 

April  27th 

i. 

Tonbridge  Union  .... 
8t.  Murvlobone  Vestry 

H.  II.  A E.  Crouk  

April  29  th 

xriii. 

Hendon  Local  Board  ... 
Bognor  Local  Board 

K.  Cousins  A Son 

May  let 

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
St.  Giles,  Camberwell, 
Vestry  

J.  W.  Pcggs 

do. 

May  3rd 
do. 

ii. 

xviii. 

G.  Bradley  

I Road  Materials  

Lewisham  Board  of  Wks 

K.  Easton  A Co.  

do. 

May  4th 
do. 

May  6th 

xvm. 

I Making. up  Carriageways  and  Footways 

Dwarf  Wall  and  Railiogs  to  Infirmurv 

1 Wood  Paving 

Chelsea  Ve.try  ..  . 
Paddington  Guardians 
Westminstr  Bd.  of  Wks 
Mile  End  Vestry 

G.  R.  Strachan  

A.  A C.  llaraton  

it 

Sewers  Work  

J M.  Knight 

Jt 

Adapting  Premises  for  Telegraph  Factory 
Alterations  and  Additions  to  Hospital 

1 Widening.  Ac.,  of  Bridge  

I School  Buildings 

Additions  to  Schools 

Painting,  Whitewashing,  Ac 

Bognor  Local  Board  ... 
Coin,  of  H.M.  Works... 
Met.  Asylums  Board ... 
County  of  Stafford  ...... 

Isle  <-f  Thanet  Union... 
Wimbledon  Par.  Sclil. 
Central  London  Sick 
^ Asylum  District  ... 

Official  

do. 

A.  A C.  Harston  

K.  Griffiths  

W.  O.  Bower  

C.  G.  May  lard 

Official  . 

May  7th 
do. 
do. 

May  8th 
May  9th 
May  10th 

do. 

xviii. 

Wrought- Iron  Tumbler  Carts  

Works.  Repairs,  and  Materials  

Pipe  Sewers  and  other  Works  . 

Enlargement  and  Additions  to  Board  Schools 

Southampton  Corporatn 
War  Department 

W.  B.  G.  Bennett  

do. 

May  11th 
May  12th 
Not  stated 

xvm. 

School  Brd  for  London 

W.  A.  Murphy 

Official  : 

xviii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

First  Clerk  of  Works 

Hammersmith  Vestry... 

31.  3s.  per  week  ... 

April  28th 
May  10th 
Not  stated 

1 wo  Clerks  of  the  Works  . 

xvi. 

County  Surveyorship,  Ireland  

Civil  Service  Com. 

— 

1 

4 17  6 
4 10 
6 10 
8 n 


6 0 0 7 0 0 
6 15  0 6 10  0 


British,  cake  and  ingot  ... 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

tostralian  

l-aili,  bars  " 

uow  Mktal 

lo— Pig,  Spanish  

pglish.  common  brands.. 

jeet,  English  

•TBK  - 

llesian,  special  

fdinary  brands  


...ton  41  0 
45  10 


48  0 0 60  0 0 


0 0 4}  0 0 4} 


11  5 0 14  10  0 


I lliton  

•raits  

ustralian  

ighsh  ingots 

iglish  sheet  ton 


OIL8. 

sed  

lanut,  Cochin  

Won  

is.  Lagos  ............... 

'.i-nut  Kernel  

'■seed,  English  pale  .. 

brown  

s>n?eed,  refined  

<w  and  Oleine 

(Heating,  U.8 

ii  Refined  ... 

iierican,  in  casks 

''-Stockholm 

changel 


...ton  0 0 0 0 0 0 


76  93  17 

0 0 94  10  _ 

0 0 0 0 0 


...ton  19  6 0 19  15  0 

29  0 0 0 0 0 

- 25  0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 

22  10  0 23 

0 0 0 O 

21  11  0 22 

2 ) 0 0 21  6 0 

16  10  0 17  10  0 

25  0 0 45  0 0 

6 0 0 10 

8 0 0 13 

1 10  3 
0 19  0 
0 11  6 


| BROMSGEOVE,-For  houses  on  the  Shepley  Hills 
Building  Estate,  near  Bromagrove,  Worcestershire  the 
I property  uf  Mr.  Thomas  Wertbing’on.  Mr.  John  G 
Elgoud,  architect,  King-street,  Manchester  : — 

Souse  on  the  Long  Drive  {No.  2). 

Th  mas  Rowbotham,  Birmingham 2 625  * 

John  Bowen,  Birmingham 

James  Moffatt,  Birn.ingliHm 
Samuel  Taylor,  Birmingham 
Auiess,  Haice,  A Read.  Broiusgrove 
J.  Wilson  A 8od  Birmingham 
W'.  A J.  Webb,  Birmingham 
Henry  Lovatt,  Wolverhampton 

Thomas  Smith,  Birmingham 1 893  10  0 

Sapcote  A 8ons,  Birmingham  .......  ’ 

Tilt  A Weaver,  Bromagrove  

P.  Horsman  A Co.,  Wolverhampton 
James  Smith  A Soos,  Birmioghtm  .. 

J.  Barnsley  A Sons,  Bi  mingham  ." 

Horsley  Bros.,  Birmingham”. 

Barker  A Son,  Birmingham*...”......" 

• Accepted. 

“ The  Cottage  " {No.  3) 

John  Bowen,  Birmingham 

Samuel  Tavlor,  Birmingham  .””””’ 

W.  A J.  W’ebb,  Birmingham 
Henry  Lovatt,  Wolverhampton  ...  ” 

James  Moffatt,  Birmingham 
Thomas  Rowbotham.  Birmingham 
P.  Horsman  A Co.,  Wolverhampton  . 

Thomas  Smith,  Birmingham 
Tilt  A Weaver,  Bromagrove  . 

J.  Wilson  A Sons,  Birmingham 
Sapcote  A Sons,  Birmingham 
A mess.  Slice,  A Read.  Broiusgrove 

Barker  A Sons,  Birmingham  

J.  Smith  A S n,  Birmingham  818 

Horaley  Bros.,  Birmingham  * ” ...  770 

* Accepted. 


2,2/9  0 
2.218  0 
2.<>66  0 
2.024  0 
2.0"2  0 
1.991  n 
1 955 


1,86 1 0 
1,859  0 
1,789  0 
1,750  0 
1,737  10 


HOLLOWAY. — For  building  three  sh^ps  at  Upper 
Holloway,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Chapman.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooker, 
architect.  Railway  Approach,  Loudou  Bridge  — 

Burman  A Son  £2.377  0 O 

Downs 2.339  0 0 

Shurmur 2,149  0 0 

Croaker  2.127  0 0 

Ratley  2.047  0 0 

J Beale  1,892  0 0 


..  £995 


, 927  0 
, 926  10 
, 917  0 
9)0  0 
890  0 
883  0 
871  10  i 
870  o i 

835  13  i 
826  0 ( 


.HORNSEY  .— Newaewersinnorthern  portion  of  Hornsey 
District,  for  the  Hornsey  Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy 
Meade,  engineer : — J 

Ja<  Itaon  A Son,  Fiosbury  Park £2,490  0 0 

H Mill  Winii  Wvwimi.ft  2 430  0 0 

2,420  0 0 
2,339  0 0 
2.295  0 0 
2,131  0 0 
2,027  0 0 
) ,999  0 0 
1 ,895  0 0 
1 ,685  0 0 
1,699  0 0 
1,675  0 0 


II  Hill,  High  Wycombe  

Mowlem  A Co.,  Westminster  . 
A.  Walker.  Upper  Holloway... 

Saunders,  Beckham 

Dunmore,  Crouch  End 

Cooke  A Co.,  Buttersea  

Pizzey,  Hornsey  

Nicholls,  Wood  Green  

Neal,  Wandsworth  Common  ... 

Osenton,  Krith,  Kent 

8tacden,  Harlpsden  .. 


i,  uai  ii  (tiiru 1,C 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  £3,447.] 

HORNSEY.— New  roadwork,  for  the  Hornsey  Local 
Board.  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  surveyor 


cwt.  19  6 

...barrel  0 18  0 

0 10  6 


TENDERS. 


.HOLD  (near  Nottingham).— For  widening  of  roads 
ng  channelling,  sewenng.  and  asphalting  the  same 
mold,  near  Nottingham,  for  the  Arnold  Local  Board 
lealth.  Mr.  Frederick  Jackson,  F.S.I.,  engineer 
: Pavement,  Nottingham.  Quantities  by  the  engi- 


Hopkins.  Sutton- in-Ashfield 

*•  8mart,  Nottingham  

atnuel  Thumbs,  Nottingham 

; & J.  Holmes,  Alfreton 

■.  Greaves,  Arnold 
. ShortlaodA  Co  Carringtou  .. 

:ohu  Hawley,  Ilkeston  

ames  Herring,  Arnold ] 

William  Cordon,  Burton  Jovce 
dwm  Morns,  Red  Hill,  Arnold* 
* Accepted. 


caiunam  -ror  villa  residence,  Chatham. 

E.  Bond,  architect,  Rochester : — 

Callund  A 8on,  Rochester £i  980 

Naylar  A Son,  Rochester  ]’796 

Vaughan,  Maidstone  l’755 

Wallis  A Clements,  Maidstone ] ’744 

Seagers,  Chatham  (accepted)  i’690 

CLIFTON  (Bristol).— For  additional  buildings,  Clifton 
College.  Mr.  Charles  F.  Hansom,  F.R.I.B.A.  architect. 
Quantities  supplied : — 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

£1,650  ...  £1,080 
• 1.6  7 ...  1.010 
. 1,526 


. £1.492  0 
..  1.257  18 
. 1,246  16 
. 1,245  0 

. 1,244  O 

. 1,210  12 


W.  C.  Pugsley 
J.  E.  Davis .... 

T.  R.  Lewis .... 

W.  Church  .... 

J.  Perrott 

J.  Wilkins  

Stephens  A Bastow...  .. 

Walters  & Son  1,395  ... 

C.  A.  Hayes 1,377  .. 

Wilkins  A Sods  1,324 

Howell  A Son*  1,295  ..' 

* Accepted. 


0 0 


Total. 
. £2,630 
. 2,577 


1,492 

1,490 


1,011 

978 


835 


2,494 

2,470 

2,465 

2.318 


2,180 


TTERSEA.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
ay  House,  393,  Battersea  Park-road,  for  Messrs. 
EC  •—  Mr‘  Treaclier-  architect,  Carter- 

£1,067  0 0 

1,000  0 0 

Beale  947  0 0 


CRAVEN  ARMS  (Salop).— For  Lodge,  the  Grove, 
1 Craven  Arms.  Mr.  Cyril  B.  Tubbs,  architect,  Blagrave! 
street,  Reading ° 
8tone. 

W.  Bowdler,  Shrewsbury  £740  0 0 

H.  Wel-h,  Hereford 640  0 0 

J.  Grosvenor,  Ludlow 625  0 0 

Oliver  Jones,  Shrewsbury  6 0 0 0 
Bowers  ACo.,  Hereford*...  645  0 0 
* Accepted. 


Terra  cotta. 
..  £800  0 0 
..  640  0 0 


665 


— 

.2* -a 
£ « 

©* 

I J 
£ 

1 • 
11 
fl 

O 

W-ri 

!« 

d 

Landroek 

Road. 

£ 

£ 

Mowlem  A Co. 

W estruinster 

1,798* 

1,034* 

698* 

lizzey,  Hornsey 
Nicholls,  Wood 

1,252 

822 

1,100 

2,5/7 

379  | 

Green  

1,842 

1,254 

837 

Heard,  Hoxton 
Dunmore, 

1,300 

9C0 

1,2C0 

2,700 

450  j 

Crouch  End 
Walker,  Upper 

1,956 

1,117 

739 

£81 

2,291 

335 

Holloway  ... 
Aspinall, 

1,207 

833 

1,C85 

2,161* 

365  | 

Hoxt  n 

Nowell  A Rob- 

2,071 

1,258 

802 

1,195 

2,605 

394 

eon,Kensicg- 

2,100 

1,285 

820 

1 91K 

Jackson  A Son, 

' 

,03'' 

4.6 

Finsbury  Park 

1,650+ 

1,210 

8 0 

1,075 

2,415 

400 

Cooke  A Co., 

^JBattersea  ... 

2,194 

1,373 

9 8 

1,145 

2,762  | 

440 

Estimates  ...  j 

2,062  1 

1,347 

786  j 

1,295 

2,854  j 

361  | 

* Accepted. 


t Withdrawn. 


ISLINGTON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  Public. house,  Peter  street,  Islington, 
for  Mr.  Murray.  Messrs.  Alexander  A Gibson,  a cbitects 
Great  James-street,  W.C. 

Ranks  £949  0 0 

J-  Anley 910  0 0 

Batchelor  887  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  843  0 0 

J - Reale  830  0 0 

ISLEWORTH. — For  alterations  and  addition  to  coach- 
house and  stable  at  Caswell  House,  Isleworth,  for  Mr. 
Howard : — 

J.  Beale,  Westminster  Bridge-road*...  £260  0 0 

* Accepted.  No  competition. 
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KENNINGTON.— For  alterations  and  repairs  to  115, 

Kennington  Park-road,  for  Mr.  W.  A.  Wall 

R.  A.  Lamprell  (accepted)  £16^  0 0 


LEWISHAM.— For  the  erection  of  the  New  Church  of 
St.  Laurence  at  Catford  Bridge,  Lewisham,  for  the 
Lewisham  Chnrch  Extension  Association.  Mr.  H. 
Roumieu  Gough,  architect,  Carlton-chambers,  Regent- 
street,  S.W. 

Church.  Total- 

KennardBros £7,240  £474  £7,714 

Banks  7,095  698  7.693 

Staines  & Son 7,24-4  442  7,696 

Brown,  Son,  & Blom- 

field  7,049  6r0  7,619 

Jerrard 7,000  673  7,673 

T.  Wontner  Smith  & 

Son  6,953  398  7,351 

Chamberlen  Bros 6,722  404  7,126 

Belham  A Co 6,663  384  7,047 

J,  Lister 6,369  ......  316  ......  6,636 

Revised  Tenders. 


Ctooh.  l‘X. 

Chamberlen,  Bros.  £6,316  ...  £404  ...  £518  ...  £7,238 

Belham  & Co 6,087  ...  310  ...  756  ...  7,133 

J.  Lister* 6,075  ...  315  ...  630  ...  6,920 

* Accepted  conditionally. 


LLANDAFF.— For  the  erection  of  a house  at  Llandaff, 
for  Mr.  H.  M.  Thompson.  Messrs.  Halliday  & Anderson, 
architects,  High-street,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Charles 
Taylor,  Cardiff : — 

D.  Davies.  Cardiff  £1,991  0 O 

W.  A T.  Cox,  Llandaff  1.959  15  0 

C.  Bird.  Can-on  1,975  0 0 

H Gibbon,  Cardiff 1,955  18  0 

J.  Allen.  Cardiff  1.887  0 0 

F.  Martin,  Cardiff  1,865  0 0 

J.  fihepton  A Sons.  Cardiff  1,825  10  0 

J.  I).  Davies.  Cardiff 1,660  0 0 

T.  Gough,  Cardiff  (accepted)  1,650  0 0 


LONDON.— For  additions  and  alterations  at  No.  4, 
Audley-square,  W.,  for  Mr.  J.  Innes.  Mr.  R.  B. 
Marsh,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs.  D.  Campbell  A 


J.  Mowlem 

Lawrence  A Sons  

A.  Bush  

Higgs  A Hill 

E.  Conder  

Nightingale  

Brass  A Sons 

J.  A J.  Greenwood 

Killby  A Gayford  (accepted) 


,.  £4.698  0 
,.  3,863  0 
..  3.845  0 
..  3.840  0 
..  3,594  0 
3,681  0 
..  3,650  0 
..  3.491  0 
..  3,430  0 


LONDON.  — For  rebnilding  Nos. 
Worship-street,  for  Mr.  Berliner.  Mr, 
tect.  Quantities  by  Fowler  A Hug  man 

Pain 

Foster 

Dickson  

Downs  A Co 

Palmer 

Mowlem  A Co 

Watson  

Larter  A Son 


31,  33,  35,  37, 


K.  Street,  archi- 


£5,884 
6,720 
6,760 
, 6,218 
, 6,200 
, 6,098 


Nightingale 
Killby  A Ga 


4,85 


Iby  A Gayford  (accepted) 


0 0 


LONDON.— For  repairs  and  additions  to  No  74, 
Wandsworth-road.  for  Messrs.  Roy  A Cartwright.  Mr.  G. 
Treacher,  architect.  Carter-lane,  E.C. : — „ « „ 

Reddick ° ° 


J.  Beale  .. 


MOUNTAIN  ASH  (Glamorganshire).— For  the  erection 
of  a Church  at  Mountain  Ash.  Messrs.  Halliday  A 
Ander«on,  architects,  High-street,  Cardiff.  Quantities  by 
Mr.  Norman  Wight,  Cardiff  :—  - 

J.  Kinsey,  Tongwrnlais £1,980  9 / 

8.  Franfeien.  Cardiff  1.921  1 6 

I).  C.  Jones  A Co.,  Gloucester 1,787  0 0 

C.  Bird,  Canton  l."80  1 O 

Jenkins  Bros.,  Swansea 1,737  0 0 

W.  A T.  Cox,  Llandatf  1.680  6 6 

Evan  Thomas.  N'cath  1,661  13  O 

Miles  Edmunds.  Mountain  Ash* 1,398  12  6 

Edwin  Parfitt,  Cwmaman  1,388  13  4 

* Accepted. 


NEWBURY. -For  building  Oddfellows’  Hall,  New- 
bury.  Mr.  J.  H.  Money,  architect.  Quantities  not 
supplied:  — 

W.  Wilkins  A Son,  Ernsham  £2,580  0 0 

G.  Elms.  Stockcross 2,436  8 0 

C.  Claridge,  Banbury 2,234  0 0 

S.  Elliott,  Newbury 2,177  0 0 

Bottsford,  Newbury 2,176  0 0 

R.  Harrison,  Newbury  1,915  0 0 

T.  Martin,  Maidenhead 1,830  0 0 

8imonds,  Reading  1,724  0 0 

E.  James,  Newbury 1,657  0 0 


POPLAR.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  house. 
No.  1,  Cuba-street,  Millwall,  Poplar,  for  Mr.  Reeves.  Mr. 
H.  Hooper,  architect  :— 

Colmau  £333  0 0 

Johnston 0 0 

Balt  223  0 0 

George  Limn,  Millwall  210  0 0 


STRATFORD.— For  shop  front  and  alterations  for  Mr. 
O’C.  Wood,  11  and  12.  Bridge-road,  Stratford  :— 

R.  A.  Lamprell,  Clapham-road* £167  0 0 

* Accepted. 


LONDON.— For  shops  and  residences,  Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-sqnare.  Mr.  J.  T.  8mith,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Boyce £32,390  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill  32,368  0 0 

Nightingale 31,835  0 0 

Downs  31,616  0 0 

Brass  A Son 31,615  0 0 

Perry  A Co 30,9:4  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham 30,850  0 0 

Peto  Bros 29,938  0 0 

Bywaters  29,473  0 0 


LONDON. — For  shop  and  residence.  Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square.  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  architect.  Quantities 
supplied : — 

Boyce  £6,955  0 0 

Downs 6,830  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill  6,680  0 0 

Patman  A FotheriDgbam  6,671  0 0 

Nightingale 6,582  0 0 

Brass  A Son  6,4513  0 0 

Peto  Bros 6,372  0 0 

Perry  A Co 6,325  0 0 

Morriss 4,956  0 0 

Bywaters  4,665  0 0 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— For  alterations  and  new 
shop  front  to  house,  Culverden  Colonnade,  St.  Jolin’s- 
iad,  Tunbridge  Wells.  Mr.  W.  H.  Wright,  architect 
G.  Edwards  £198  0 0 

G.  Winnifrith  183  0 0 

H.  El  wig  (accepted)  177  0 0 


reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  office,  46,  Catheriue-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 
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Box  Ground  Stone 

is  the  best  for  use  in  all  exposed  position* 
being  a ■well-known  and  tried  Weather  Stot 
50,000  ft.  cube  in  stock. 
PICTOR  & SONS, 

BOX,  S.O.,  WILTS.  [Adl 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words 0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSABY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
mitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
, the  Post-office,  Covent-garden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Calherine-strcet,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  a 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should 


Q P IT PT  A T.  —ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVBRTISE- 
01  MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 

‘ ”1  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  ou  WEDNES- 


_.vent  Garden, 

1 be  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

" THE  BUILDER  ” is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  an 
Pbepaio.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and 
Zealand,  26s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Ac.  30s  , 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  No,  46,  Gather  me- street,  W.C. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Best  Bath.  Stone,  for  Winter  use.  , 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground, 

Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down,  and  f Summer 
Farleigh  Down.  (.  Dried. 
RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limit 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Ad 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


nature  as  the  Chelym 
but  finer  in  texture,  and  n 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  w 


Doulting  Freestone. 

s The  stone  from  these  quae 
is  known  as  the  “ Wear 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a 
crystalline  nature,  and 
doubtedly  one  of  the 
^ durable  stoneB  in  England^ 

THE 

BRAMBLEDITCH 
STONE. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  1) 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  canu 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  ij 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SOXj 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Uminster,  Someni 
London  Agent  — Dir.  E.  WILLIAMS!. 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Aii! 


Boulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &o., 
dress  S.  & J.  STAPJ 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  St£. 
LUK  LIAS  LIMB  and  Lime  Hereto 
Stoke  - under  - HI 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [All 


Ham  Hill  Stone!  Ham  Hill  Stone i 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  wo 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  & SON,  Quf 
Owners,  Montacnte,  Ilminster.  Establish 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  & GEARD,  Alb 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [Ah 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  1 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Officepi 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  mate*;, 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehc, 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  n 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  andterraces.[A 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and  1 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [A 


BANNER  VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  & 

HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions! 

Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Appliance 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze. 

For  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 

BANNER  BROS.  & CO.  Sanitary  and  Ventilating  Engineer* 

11,  BILLITER  SQUARE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Vou  L.  .Vo.  2250. 
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The  Northumberland  Avenue  Hotel.— Messrs.  Isaacs  & Florence,  Architects 


Detail  of  Front  of  Messrs.  Newman  & Newman's  Design  for  Fulham  Vestry  Ha'l  ma"  * ■><,''man*  Ar^titects 

First  Selected  Design  for  New  Public  Buildings.  Newcastle  under-Lyme.— Messrs.  Wni”siigden  A 800!  Architects 

Detail  of  Boy  of  Messrs.  Newman  A Newman's  Design  for  Fulham  Vestry  Hall  


Lrchitecture  at  the  Royal  Academy 

few  Light  on  the  East  Pediment  of  the  Zeus  Temple 
Olympia  


letter  from  Paris 

loyal  Institute  of  British  Architects:  Annual  Report  of  the 


Council 

lesign  fur  a Silk  Brocade  (Illustrated) 537 

.rchitcctur.il  Associatioq  : Italy  Excursion gi7 
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Miscellanea 
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Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy. 


=^pp?l°TES  on  the  general 
con  tents  of  the  Royal 


Academy  exhibition 
of  1886  we  defer  till 
next  week,  only  re- 
marking here  that, 
as  far  as  paintings 
are  concerned,  we 
fear  it  will  not  be 
registered  as  a good 
or  three  remarkable 


ear.  There  are  two  . _ 

ictures,  and  a fair  sprinkling  of  good  ones, 
oiid  what  seems  to  us  so  far  to  be  a more  than 
sual  proportion  of  uninteresting  and  common- 
lace  work.  On  the  other  hand,  sculpture,  in 
)ite  of  the  absence  or  very  poor  representa- 
on  of  some  of  the  best  names  of  the  day, 
lows  a good  average,  and  includes  some 
orks  of  very  high  beauty,  interest,  and 
.•iginality. 

The  standard  of  work  in  the  Architectural 
00m  seems  more  generally  up  to  a good 
rerage  than  any  other  department  of  the 
chibition.  Of  course,  it  must  be  borne  in 
ind  that  the  number  of  these  works  is  com- 
iratively  small : 202  drawings  are  exhibited, 
e total  of  works  in  the  whole  exhibition  being 
925  ; and  equally,  of  course,  architectural 
awings,  which  are  only  representations  of 
e work  and  not  the  work  itself,  do  not  stand 
the  same  category  as  paintings  and  sculp- 
re,  which  are  themselves  the  finished  work, 
evertheless,  the  architectural  visitor  will,  we 
ink,  find  that  there  is  a good  standard  main- 
ined,  and  though  there  are  few  remarkable 
ings,  there  are  few  which  do  not  vindicate 
eir  right  to  he  present.  There  is  a consider- 
le  proportion  of  church  architecture,  and  a 
ther  larger  amount  than  usual  of  decorative 
irk,  mostly  of  a good  class.  Public  buildings 
any  scale  or  importance  are,  as  usual,  in  the 
nority ; domestic  architecture  is  fairly  repre 
ited. 

As  we  have  sometimes  done  on  former  occa- 
ms,  we  will  look  through  the  churches  first, 
lurch  architecture  stands  on  different  ground 
one  respect  from  other  branches  of  modern 
phitecture,  in  that  it  is  more,  distinctly  in- 
deed by  precedent  than  any  other  class  of 
jildmgs.  The  days  have  gone  by  when  it 
Is  considered  by  clients  sufficient  to  have 
lat  was  called  a comfortable  house,  and  when 
was  even  considered  rather  “had  form”  to 
:ih  to  have  a dwelling  distinguished  by  any 
iciai  effort  at  artistic  effect  from  those  of 
ur  neighbours.  There  is  now,  on  the  contrary, 
her  a desire  on  the  part  of  men  who  buiid 
I themselves  and  their  families  to  have  homes 
(ectmg  their  own  tastes,  or,  at  all  events,  the 
te  of  their  architect ; and  the  conditions  of 


plan  and  arrangement  are  more  elastic  in  the 
case  of  a dwelling-house  than  in  any  other  kind 
of  structure  except  those  which  are  purely 
monumental  or  decorative  in  character  and 
aim.  In  the  case  of  the  church,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Mediaeval  plan,  subject 
to  modification  within  rather  narrow  bounda- 
ries, is  still  de  rigueur.  Orientation,  the  position 
of  the  chance],  of  the  baptistery  (where  there 
is  one),  of  the  choir,  are  settled  by  prescriptive 
custom  or  tradition,  and  the  possible  variety 
of  plan  is  therefore  very  small ; and  practically 
style  is,  to  a certain  extent,  also  prescribed, 
though  the  latitude  here  is  much  greater 
than  in  regard  to  plan.  It  is  still  tacitly 
regarded,  however,  as  a principle,  that  a church, 
to  he  acceptable,  must  be  Gothic ; it  may  be 
Gothic  “ with  a difference,”  but  it  must,  as  a 
rule,  fall  within  that  category,  and  almost  every 
one  of  the  churches  in  the  present  exhibition 
does  so.  The  matter  of  interest,  therefore,  is 
to  find  churches,  designed  within  the  accepted 
lines  and  in  regard  to  plan  and  style,  which 
present,  nevertheless,  some  degree  of  originality 
in  their  details  or  in  the  variations  played  on 
the  prescribed  theme ; and  of  this  there  are 
some  interesting  examples  in  the  present  exhi- 
bition. 

Taking  them  in  the  order  of  hanging,  the 
first  we  come  to  is  Mr.  Needham  Wilson’s 
Soane  Medallion  prize  design  for  “a  town 
church”  (1,560);  an  exterior  perspective  view 
finely  drawn  in  pen  and  ink,  but  taken 
from  a point  of  sight  rather  too  near  to 
give  the  idea  of  the  whole  grouping,  and 
producing  a rather  confusedly  heaped-up 
effect,  which  is,  however,  picturesque,  and 
was  perhaps  intentionally  aimed  at.  The 
church  is  a brick  one  treated  in  a very  severe 
style,  with  plenty  of  solid  mass  of  wall,  and 
large  in  scale  ; it  realises  its  intended  character 
as  a town  church,— it  would  be  rather  difficult 
to  define  what  special  characteristics  go  to 
distinguish  a town  church  from  a country  one, 
but  they  are  felt  intuitively  by  most  people 
who  have  any  perception  at  all  on  such  a 
subject.  The  placing  of  the  tower  at  the  angle 
where  two  streets  meet  secures  one  of  The 
points  of  effect  of  which  church  architecture  in 
streets  is  susceptible.  Below  this  (1,561)  is 
Messrs.  Goldie,  Child,  & Goldie’s  interior 
of  the  church  for  Spanish-place,  which  has 
been  illustrated  in  our  pages,  and  of  which 
we  spoke  at  length  at  the  time  of  the 
competition  for  the  building.  It  represents 
the  frank  adoption  of  the  Medieval  model,  in 
detail  as  well  as  in  general  arrangement,  and 
is,  as  we  have  before  said,  a very  successful 
example  of  that  class  of  archaeological  archi- 
tecture which  may  be  called  mere  imitation, 
but  which,  at  all  events,  it  requires  no  little 
knowledge,  natural  taste,  and  experience  to 


reproduce  successfully.  The  same  architects 
exhibit  one  of  the  exterior  views  of  this 
church  (1,696),  a large  pyramidal  group,  rising 
effectively  above  the  houses  surrounding  it. 

Mr.  Seddon’s  competitive  design  for  the 
memorial  church  at  Paisley  (1,567),  we  have 
also  illustrated.  It  makes  a very  effective 
coloured  drawing,  and  represents  a spirited 
attempt  to  adapt  Mediaeval  architecture  to  the 
special  requirements  of  a Baptist  church.  It 
is  a design  practical  for  its  purpose,  as  well  as 
effective  as  a whole,  but  we  cannot  like  some 
of  the  detail,  which  savours  too  much  of 

Dissenting  Gothic  ” for  our  feelings,  though, 
perhaps,  thereby  the  more  fitted  for  its  object. 

St.  Paul’s  Church,  Finchley  (1,570),  by  Mr. 
John  Ladds,  shows  no  special  originality,  but 
ha3  the  merit  of  refinement  and  solidity  at  the 
same  time  : it  shows  a tower  on  the  north 
side,  nearly  a solid  mass  of  wall  in  the  lower 
stages,  with  octagonal  turrets  and  a short 
lucarned  spire.  There  is  no  attempt  at  adapt- 
ing Gothic,  but  there  is  a good  feeling  about 
the  whole.  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Street’s  “ Church 
of  St.  Paul,  Worcester”  (1,571),  is  an  interior 
with  a good  deal  of  character.  It  is  a very 
sol  idly- treated  design  with  little  ornament,  of 
generally  thirteenth-century  character,  but 
with  a special  type  about  it ; the  piers  and 
arches,  without  caps  or  impost  mouldings,  are 
diversified  with  bands  of  red  brick  withblack 
edging  bands,  alternating  with  a light-coloured 
stone  ; the  roof  is  a plain  solid-looking 
Medieval  roof,  with  heavy  curved  braces 
springing  from  timber  corbels.  The  pulpit  is 
too  “stumpy”  in  appearance,  and  does  not 
harmonise  much  with  the  rest  of  the  design  ; 
but  the  whole  is  a good  interior,  and  very 
monumental  looking.  “All  Saints  Church, 
Gosforth”  (1,574),  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson,  is  a 
pen-drawn  interior  of  a church  in  orthodox 
Late  Gothic  style,  with  nothing  to  find  fault 
with  or  to  comment  on  in  particular.  The 
“Church  of  St.  Peter,  Accrington”  (1,577), 
by  Mr.  Henry  Ross,  is  a plainly- treated 
edifice  with  a main  roof  running  from  end 
to  end,  the  ridge  only  broken  by  a rather 
picturesque  timber  bell-cot  and  spirelet ; there 
is  a small  transept  much  below  the  ridge  of 
the  main  roof ; plenty  of  solid  wall,  little 
ornament,  square  windows  in  aisles  and  pointed 
windows  in  clearstory.  The  employment  of 
square-headed  windows  in  church  design,  in 
conjunction  with  a style  of  Gothic  not  generally 
associated  with  that  form  of  window-head,  is 
one  of  the  variations  in  which  modern  Gothic 
is  indulging  ; with  a low  aisle  it  gives  a greater 
proportion  of  light,  and  thus  the  great  inspiring 
spirit  of  utilitarianism  (for  such  it  is,  rightly 
regarded)  is  creeping  into  modern  Gothic 
church  architecture. 

The  “ Interior  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
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Smitliaeld”  (1,603),  by  Mr.  Aston  Webb 
showing  the  proposed  restoration  of  the  east 
end,  is  one  of  the  finest  drawings  in  the  room, 
and  one  of  great  interest,  as  showing  the  pro- 
posed treatment  of  the  most  interesting 
ancient  church  in  London.  W e shall  publish 
a reproduction  of  the  drawing  next  week, 
together  with  some  account  of  the  church  as  it 
is  and  is  proposed  to  be.  We  will  only 
remark  here  that  the  architect  has  gone  on  the 
principle  of  restoring  the  Norman  arcade  on 
the  ground  story  as  a continuance  of  that  part 
of  the  original  design,  and  restoring  the  four- 
teenth-century story  above,  round  the  apse,  so 
as  a train  to  make  a continuous  design  ; thus 
striking  a balance  between  the  claims  of 
archaeological  truth  and  architectural  effect  ; 
and  we  believe  this  is  the  best  course  that 
could  have  been  adopted  under  the  circum- 
stances ; but  there  will  be  an  opportunity  of 
going  into  the  subject  more  in  detail  next 

W6Of  Mr  Doyle’s  “ Design  for  St.  Bartholo- 
mew’s, Liverpool  ” (1,606),  the  tower  is  the 
best  portion.  It  shows  an  octagon  rising, 
unsymmetrically,  off  a square  mass  m the 
lower  stage,  the  square  portion  reaching  to 
the  height  of  the  body  of  the  church  ; the 
octagon  has  an  upper  stage  of  long  window- 
lights,  and  is  crowned  by  a smaller  octagon 
stage  and  conical  roof,  very  plainly  treated. 
The  effect  of  this  is  picturesque  and  rather 
unusual ; the  remainder  of  the  building  is 
rather  bare  and  devoid  of  character.  The 
“ Interior,  looking  east,  of  Audlem  Church, 
Cheshire”  (1,612),  by  Messrs.  Lynarn  & 
Rickman,  is  apparently  an  old  church.  done 
up,”  probably  re- seated,  but  there  is  no  indica- 
tion what  is  actually  new  in  the  work  ; it  is  a 
plain,  very  solid,  interior,  of  rather  late  date, 
with  octagonal  piers,  with  plain  bell  capitals 
and  no  carving. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Lee’s  design  for  “ Proposed  N ew 
Church,  Teddington”  (1,605)  is  hung  too  high 
to  be  well  seen  ; it  is  a stately-looking  church, 
in  a Late  Decorated  style,  with  window  tracery 
of  Perpendicular  type  ; a battlemented  tower, 
with  large  angle  turrets,  at  the  crossing  ; it 
may  be  taken  as  a good  specimen  of  the 
orthodox  Gothic  church.  The  “Trinity 
Presbyterian  Church,  Wimbledon,”  by  Messrs. 
Potts,  Sulman,  & Hennings  (1,615),  is  a pretty 
structure,  with  some  original  points  about  it ; 
low  walls  and  high  roofs,  with  a very  small 
clearstory,  a tower  at  the  south-west  angle, 
with  an  octagon  spire  rather  playfully  treated, 
and  a simple  but  elegantyfcc/ie  at  the  crossing ; 
the  details  are  Early  Geometric  Gothic  in  cha- 
racter. “ Our  Lady’s  Church,  Wellingborough” 
(1,616),  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Nicholl,  is  a pleasing 
example  of  a small  town  church,  Late  Gothic, 
with  a tiled  roof,  a low  transept  not  breaking 
the  main  lines  of  the  nave,  and  a square  low 
tow'er  nearly  detached  from  the  church  at  the 
north-west  angle,  the  tower  kept  very  plain, 
except  for  an  enriched  story  just  below'  the 
battlemented  parapet,  and  with  a short  spire 
over  it.  The  shafts  running  past  the  centre  of 
the  tower  windows  and  through  the  battle- 
ments, and  ending  in  finials,  are  a little 
whimsical  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  solidity 
of  the  general  design.  The  “ Woodberry  Down 
Baptist  Chapel  ” (1,627),  by  Messrs.  Pauli  & 
Bonella,  shows  some  originality  of  treatment ; 
the  large  end  window  is  flanked  by  bastion-like 
side  masses  projecting  in  semicircular  form, 
which  above  the  roof  become  complete  octa- 
gonal turrets,  but  the  small  buttresses  in  three 
stages  in  this  turret  portion,  radiating  from 
the  angles,  produce  rather  confused  lines,  and 
seem  out  of  scale  with  the  rest,  and  do  not  sit 
very  well  on  the  sub- structure.  If  not  already 
built,  this  portion  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes’s  drawing  of  a portion 
of  his  design  submitted  in  competition  for 
the  Spanish-place  Church  is  a very  fine  pen- 
drawing  (1,635),  showing  the  portion  of  the 
design  with  the  semicircular  vestibule,  with  a 
door  and  sculptured  gablet  at  each  extremity 
of  the  semicircle.  The  portion  of  the  build- 
ing rising  above  the  porch  is  very  severe  and 
massive  in  style.  We  commented  on  it  at 
the  time  of  the  exhibition  of  the  competitive 
drawings ; but  the  porch  with  its  cinqfoil 


arcade  hardly  seems  to  belong  to  the  rest  of 
the  building,  and  this,  with  the  rather  awkward 
manner  in  which  the  semicircular  line  of  roof 
fits  (or  does  not  fit)  into  the  angle  of  the  main 
building,  makes  the  porch  look  rather  like  an 
afterthought  added  by  another  hand.  Otherwise, 
this  is  one  of  the  best  drawings  in  the  room, 
showing  a part  of  what  as  a whole  was  a very 
fine  design. 

Mr.  Billing’s  “ Proposed  Memorial  Church, 
Paisley  ” (1,638),  an  exterior  perspective  and, 
(like  the  last)  a competition  design,  we  cannot 
say  very  much  for,  save  that  it  is  large, 
elaborate,  and  ambitious,  but  incoherent,  and 
not  really  effective,  in  spite  of  all  its  elabora- 
tion of  detail.  Messrs.  Goldie,  Child,  & 
Goldie’s  “New  Catholic  Church,  Mount 
Vernon,  Liverpool”  (1,644),  is  a simple  Geo- 
metric Gothic  church,  with  no  tower,  only  a 
large  octagonal  turret  at  the  south-west  angle, 
and  a porch  the  width  of  the  nave,  beneath  the 
seven-light  west  window,  which  (the  porch, 
namely)  does  not  seem  quite  sufficiently  con- 
nected with  the  rest  of  the  design.  The  effect 
of  the  whole  is  quiet  and  picturesque. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding’s  “New  Church,  Roche, 
Cornwall”  (1,643),  is  shown  in  a bird’s-eye 
view  pen-drawing  ; it  is  apparently  a church 
with  all  three  aisles  completely  roofed  with 
ridges,  instead  of  the  aisle  roofs  being  treated 
as  lean-to’s  ; the  design  has  a good  deal  of 
character  of  an  unpretending  kind,  the  porches 
are  treated  with  variety  and  originality ; the 
tower  seems  rather  wanting  in  character.  Mr. 
Sedding’s  other  church,  “New  Church  at 
Hayle  ” (1,709),  is  still  more  original,  in  fact 
defiantly  so.  The  tower  occurs  in  the  middle 
of  the  north  side  of  the  church,  a great  square 
mass  below,  with  an  octagon  lantern  planted 
upon  it ; the  square  mass  is  cut  into  a deep 
square-headed  recess  on  each  of  the  visible 
faces,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  recess  windows 
lurk  ; the  nave  aisles  are  very  low  with  broad 
single  buttresses  of  one  set-off,  and  in  the  centre 
of  each  wall-space  between  the  buttresses  is  one 
very  small  window,  square  in  two  of  the 
bays,  circular  in  another,  giving  the  idea 
that  the  aisle  must  be  divided  into  cells  in- 
ternally. The  clearstory  windows,  on  the 
contrary,  are  long  lancets  piercing  the  wall  mid- 
way between  the  buttresses,  andwith  moulded 
reliving  arches  over  them  connecting  the 
buttresses.  Towards  the  east  end  the  ground 
falls  very  much,  and  this  portion  has  two  full 
window  tiers.  The  little  windows  dotted  in  to 
the  nave  aisle  wall  seem  like  a joke  ; but  then 
it  is  a very  amusing  joke,  and  the  whole 
design  is  exceedingly  original  and  picturesque, 
and  shows  a determined  effort  not  to  continue 
in  mere  archaeological  leading-strings,  even 
while  working  in  a spirit  akin  to  that  of 
Mediaeval  architecture.  Mr.  Sedding’s  large 
and  elaborate  drawing  for  the  restoration  of 
the  choir  screen  at  Winchester  we  will  speak 
of  on  another  occasion. 


ports,  though  quite  incidentally,  the  rivi 
restoration  of  Dr.  Curtius.  Into  the  merits 
the  two  restorations  it  is  not  our  purpose  he. 
to  enter,  except  in  so  far  as  they  necessari; 
affect  the  interpretation  of  the  figures.  V 
give  a sketch  of  Dr.  Curtius’s  restoratioi 
lettered  so  that  the  argument  may  be  clear;, 
followed.  . I 

Dr.  Loeschke  begins  by  conceding  that  t; 
question  of  the  original  arrangement  of  t 
twenty-one  figures  of  the  pediment  is  still  ll 
part  open.  Only  in  part,  however.  F 
seventeen  out  of  the  twenty-one  the  positi 
is  fixed,  either  by  their  size  in  relation  to  t ; 
slope  of  the  pediment,  or  by  the  description  ij 
Pausanias  ; or,  again,  by  the  exact  spot  t, 
which  they  were  found.  These  seventeen  a 
the  five  middle  figures  standing  in  an  uprig 
position  (which,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  tht 
may  be  interchangeable  among  themselvl 
must  occupy  the  centre),  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  t 
two  groups  of  four  horses,  D and  M,  ai 
according  to  Dr.  Loeschke,  the  much-dispuii 
“ brooding  old  man”  ( sinnendcr  greis)  and  11 
squatting  or  crouching  boy  ( 'hod aider  hial 
N and  0.  Of  these  last  two,  some  authorit 
concede  only  the  “brooding  old  man,” who,; 
common  consent,  takes  his  place  immediat) 
behind  the  right  hand  (fronting  the  spectafc 
horses.  Dr.  Treu,  whose  arrangement 
followed  at  South  Kensington,  places 
crouching  boy  in  front  of  the  left-hand  horf, 
and  fills  his  place  behind  the  “brooding 
man  ” by  the  figure  of  the  kneeling  maiden. 

First,— and  here  he  acknowledges 
leading  of  Dr.  Studniczka,  of  Vienna,— 
Loeschke  attacks  the  commonly-accredi; 
arrangement  of  the  centre  standing  group.  . 
will  be  remembered  that  the  pediment  rep 
sents  the  preparations  for  the  race  betw 
Pelops  and  Oinomaos,  king  of  Pisa  : the  p: 
if  Pelops  win  is  to  be  the  hand  of  Hipi 
dameia,  daughter  of  Oinomaos  ; the  umpirii 
the  contest  is  naturally  the  Olympian  Z 
himself.  He  occupies  the  centre,  H ; on  i 
right-hand,  G,  stands  the  winning  man,  Pek 
— in  the  lucky  right-hand  place  by  his  side  : 
future  bride,  Hippodameia,  F.  On  the  1 
hand  (the  losing  place)  stands  Oinomaos, 
by  his  side  his  wife,  Sterope.  We  are  boi 
to  note,  however,  that  it  seems  to  us  poss; 
that  conventional  etiquette  may  have  pla 
Oinomaos,  the  full-grown  king,  on  the  rip 
hand  in  place  of  the  luckier,  but  youm 
Pelops  : a glance  at  the  diagram  will  sk 
however,  that  the  outstretched  arms  of  G 
I would  thus  be  turned  inwards  and  crc 
an  unpleasant  artistic  effect.  Dr.  Loese; 


NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  EAST  PEDI- 
MENT OF  THE  ZEUS  TEMPLE  AT 
OLYMPIA. 

HE  Museum  of  Casts  at  South  Ken- 
sington has  made  it  possible  to  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  restoration  and  interpre- 


holds that  Pelops  occupied  the  right-h 
...  . ~ .dn"  ’ 1 


tation  of  the  Olympian  marbles,  without  the, 
once  indispensable,— journey  to  Berlin  or  to 
Olympia.  If  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble 
to  visit  the  museum,  and  study  the  “ reduced 
copy  of  the  east  pediment  group  of  the  Temple 
of  Zeus  at  Olympia”  (in  the  catalogue 
No.  76a)  they  will  find  themselves  easily  in  a 
position  to  appreciate  the  brilliant  theory  of 
interpretation  which  Dr.  Loeschke  has  just 
sent  us  from  Dorpat.  To  readers  of  the 
Builder  Dr.  Loeschke’s  name  is  familiar ; his 
new  theory  is  stamped  with  just  the  old 
impress,  the  hall-mark  of  constructive  genius 
which  stimulates  the  imagination  as  much  as  it 
convinces  the  intellect. 

Mr.  Perry,  in  his  arrangement  of  the  cast 
museum,  has  selected  the  restoration  of  the 


place,  but,  following  Studniczka,  he  thinks 
wrong  figure  has  been  placed  by  his  sidi 
Hippodameia.  He  would  transplant  K,  thd 
called  Sterope,  and  call  her  Hippodam 
Studniczka  chiefly  supports  the  changes 
considerations  of  dress ; the  simple  L 
chiton  of  K he  considers  better  fitted 
maiden  figure.  Dr.  Loeschke,^  in  addit 
thinks  that  on  artistic  grounds  Iv  occupiesi 
place  of  F more  harmoniously,  and  thati 
folded  arms  and  pensive  droop  of  the  fl 
suit  the  prospective  bride.  We  cannot  ; 
the  matter  proven  on  either  side. 

We  pass  to  the  far  more  interesting  [ 
perfectly  original,  and,  as  we  believe,  comif 
ing  interpretation  that  Dr.  Loeschke  oftei 
of  the  hitherto  problematic  figures  interve\ 
between  the  chariots  and  the  river  gods, 
river  gods,  we  should  note  in  passing,  ar; 
certain  interpretation  and  position,  thei 
hand  one,  A,  being  the  Alpheios,  the  i 
hand,  P,  Kladeos.  Between  the  right  1 
horses,  M,  and  Kladeos,  P,  are  two  figi 
the  far-famed  “ brooding  old  man,”  N,  ana 
crouching  boy,  0.  We  begin  with  N. 
haps  no  figure  dug  up  at  Olympia  excite^ 
much  surprise  and  such  prompt  controv" 
Pausanias,  never  a very  accurate  observer, 
him  for  a groom  ; but  if  a groom,  why! 
head  resting  on  the  hand,  the  furrowed 
head,  the  sunken,  meditative  eyes,  the  s 
what  senile  face  1 The  fashion  of  grooms  ; 
have  strangely  changed  if  this  is  the  ty  t 
ostler  of  aucient  days.  The  type  of  tbelf 


east  pediment  made  by  Treu.  From  this  . ... 

restoration  we  have  always  dissented,  and  we  is  so  markedly  realistic  that  its  character, 
are  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Loeschke’s  theory  sup-  cannot  be  unintentional,  and  it  was  the.i 
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ideration  of  these  well-marked  characteristics 
hat  led  Mr.  Newton  to  see  in  the  impossible 
Toom  a seer,  present  as  was  fitting  to  pre- 
ide  over  the  rites  that  preceded  the  race. 
)r.  Loeschke  gives  the  seer  a name,  a name  of 
)cal  might..  From  the  beginniog  of  time 
here  dwelt  in  the  plain  the  old  god  Kronos, 
f the  crooked  counsels  («rKu\o/xr/r^<,-);  his  hill 
Kronion)  it  was  that  overhung  the  plain  on 


gracious  to  her  lover,  but  bade  her  maidens 
pelt  his  face  with  mud  ; but  the  sculpture,  if 
Dr.  Loeschke’s  interpretation  be  true,  adopts  a 
milder  version  of  the  story.  The  goddess 
seems  bending  down  to  the  ground,  or  it  may 
be  that  in  the  space  between  her  and  Alpheus 
there  was  a stag  sculptured,  with  which  she 
played,  while  the  river-god  watched  her  as 
she  lay. 


of  some  of  the  subjects  it  dealt  with,  that 
it  has  done  a great  deal  in  calling  attention  to 
errors  and  neglect  in  such  important  subjects 
as  sanitation,  education,  legal  reform,  &c. ; and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  many  of  the  most 
important  improvements  and  advances  which 
have  been  made  in  connexion  with  these  and 
other  departments  of  social  organisation  have 
had  their  initiative  from  the  action  of  the 


hich  the  heroes  raced,  and  he  it  was  who 
his  crafty  soul  decided  the  issue  of  the 
ntest.  We  have  no  second  contemporary 
jure  of  Kronos  with  which  to  compare  N ; 
( known  representations  are  of  later  Hellen- 
ic times ; but,  if  an  artist  of  the  fifth  century 
sired  to  depict  the  crafty  ancient  god,  we 
u imagine  no  more  likely  embodiment  than 
is  “brooding  old  man.”  Any  who  may  have 
.lowed  us  in  recent  discussions  on  the 
opographical  ” interpretations  of  the  east 
d west  pediments  of  the  Parthenon  will 
i with  us  the  great  gain  to  the  living  interest 
the  pediment  in  this  interpretation  of  the 
trely  accidental  and  abstracted  groom  into 
3 seer  or  the  local  divinity  who,  in  actual 
isence,  superintended  the  race. 

We  pass  to  the  crouching  boy,  0.  May  he 
' prove  a local  divinity?  Was  there  any 
lthful  god  of  local  import  whose  shrine 
s nigh  to  the  hill  of  Kronos  ? For 
s we  have  not  far  to  seek.  On  the  very 
pe  of  Kronion  towards  the  north,  and  not 
removed  from  the  treasure-houses,  Pausanias 
20,  1)  tells  us  he  saw  a shrine  where  was 
rshipped  the  hero  Sosipolis,  by  whom  men 
>re  in  affairs  of  the  greatest  moment.  The 
ans,  at  one  crisis  of  their  history,  had  been 
d-pressed  by  the  Arcadians ; the  boy  Sosipolis 
i as  yet  a child  at  his  mother’s  breast,  and 
mother  dreamed  the  child  should  save  the 
an  state.  They  placed  the  child,  naked,  in 
it  of  their  battle  array,  and,  as  the  Arcadians 
le  up,  the  child  was  changed  into  a snake, 

, panic-stricken  at  the  omen,  the  Arcadians 
ke  and  fled.  The  Eleans  consecrated  a 
ne  in  their  capital  to  their  deliverer 
ipolis,  saviour  of  the  State,  building  it  near 
he  temple  of  the  goddess  Tyche  (Fortune), 
doubt,  the  story  bears  the  impress  of  an 
tiological  myth  ” ; but,  none  the  less,  the 
remains  that  on  the  hill  Kronion  was 
shipped  the  hero  Sosipolis,  and  that  by 
|>  down  to  late  days,  the  most  solemn  oaths 
^ taken:  his  worship  has  the  appearance  of 
•Id  indigenous  cult,  and  we  may,  with  no 
pnce  to  mythological  chronology,  suppose 
to  have  been  present  at  the  contest  between 
>ps  and  Oinomaos.  The  attitude  of  the 
ph  seated  crouching  on  the  ground,  and  his 
tion  between  Kladeos  and  Kronion , suit 
llently  with  Dr.  Loeschke’s  attribution. 

0 balance  this  local  trio,  Kronion,  Sosipolis, 

! Kladeos,  on  the  right  hand,  we  must  have 
sthing  less  vague  than  mere  nameless 
iphs,  and  grooms,  and  seers,  on  the  left. 

> does  Dr.  Loeschke  fail  to  give  us  again 

1 local  ground  whereon  to  set  our  feet, 
ting  to  the  left  end  of  the  pediment,  the 
‘-god  (A)  in  the  corner  is  already  indis- 
bly  Alpheios  ; names  and  personalities 
1 yet  to  be  found  for  B and  C,  the  maiden 

' the  full-grown  seated  man.  For  the 
en  (B),  Dr.  Loeschke  offers  a charming 
ion.  It  had  already  been  noted  that  she 
J towards  Alpheios,  as  if  some  marked  con- 
i>n  were  intended  ; she  turns  away  from 
[action  in  the  centre  as  if  the  river-god 
to  her  more  than  all  beside.  There  was 
maiden  goddess  much  worshipped  in 
npia,  and  not  over-prone  to  love,  but  she 
:wooed  by  the  river-god,  Alpheios,  and 
d a shrine  with  him  ; Artemis,  who  bore 
uumanie,  Alpheiousa.  According  to  the 
in  Pausanias,  the  goddess  was  not  over- 


It  will  not  be  forgotten  that  much  of  the 
worship  at  Olympia  centred  round  the  taking 
of  oracles,  and  all  modern  interpreters  of  the 
pediment  have  wished  to  see,  in  one  or  other 
figure,  a representative  local  view.  The  figure 
C remains  a figure  of  dignified  aspect  with  a 
broad  band  about  the  hair,  and  possibly  having 
once  carried  a sceptre  in  the  left  hand.  If  the 
figure  represents  a seer,  seated,  as  he  is,  on  the 
ground,  he  must  be  of  Chthonic  origin.  We 
scarcely  need  hesitate  for  the  name, — Iamos, 
ancestor  of  the  great  race  of  seers,  the  Iamidze, 
—Iamos,  son  of  Apollo  and  Evadne,  the  babe 
whom,  “ by  the  counsel  of  the  gods,”  Pindar 
tells  us,  two  bright-eyed  serpents  nursed,  and 
fed  him  with  the  harmless  venom  of  the  bee  ; 
and  when  he  grew  to  be  a youth,  at  night- 
time beneath  the  heavens,  he  cried  to  Apollo, 
and  the  infallible  voice  of  his  father  answered 
and  said  to  him,  “Arise,  my  son,  and  come 
hither,  following  my  voice,  into  a place  where 
all  men  shall  meet  together.”  So  they  came 
to  the  steep  rock  of  lofty  Kronion  ; there  the  god 
gave  him  a twofold  treasureof  prophecy  that,  for 
the  time  then  being,  he  should  hearken  to  his 
voice  that  cannot  lie.  Thus  Iamos  was  at  home 
in  Olympia  before  the  comingof  Herakles,  before 
the  contest  of  Pelops  and  Oinomaos  ; he  com- 
pletes the  assemblage  of  the  primaeval  local 
gods,  Kronion,  Sosipolis,  Kladeos,  Iamos, 
Artemis  Alpheiousa,  Alpheios.  It  will  be 
seen  at  once  that  this  scheme  of  interpretation, 
hanging  closely  as  it  does  on  questions  of  topo- 
graphicaljuxtaposition,  necessitates  the  arrange- 
ment of  Dr.  Curtius  ; it  will  be  seen  also  what 
a lively  and  beautifully  real  background  of 
local  scenery  it  lends  to  the  scene  of  contest 
in  the  centre.  Did  space  allow,  we  might  also 
dwell  on  another  point  which  Dr.  Loeschke 
emphasises,  i.e.,  the  close  parallel  which  the 
pediment,  thus  arranged  and  elucidated,  pre- 
sents to  the  west  pediment  of  the  Parthenon. 
For  this  interesting  question  we  must  commend 
the  reader  to  the  original  pamphlet,  which  is 
the  last  Dorpater  programme,  “ Ad  Sollemnia 
Ciesareae  universitatis  Dorpatensis.” 


Social  Science  Association  ; and  that  far  more 
public  benefit  is  traceable  to  the  agency  of  the 
Association  than  some  of  its  light-hearted  critics 
of  to-day  have  the  least  notion  of.  In  fact,  the 
Social  Science  Association  might,  we  think,  not 
unreasonably  claim  that,  if  it  is  de  trop  now,  this 
is  because  it  has  done  its  work  so  well  in  com- 
pelling public  attention  to  evils  which,  when 
the  Association  was  started,  really  required 
that  some  such  organisation  should  be  estab- 
lished for  inciting  the  public  mind  to  action. 


NOTES. 


HE  Social  Science  Association,  it  is 
understood,  is  about  to  retire  from 
public  appearances  for  a time, 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
we  suppose,  that  this  is  really  a preparatory 
move  to  winding  up  the  concern.  Latterly,  it 
has  been  evident  to  those  who  attended  its 
congresses  that  the  interest  in  its  meetings  has 
been  declining ; but  this  is  no  excuse  for  the 
kind  of  requiem  which  some  of  the  papers 
have  been  singing  over  it.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  your  typical  Social  Science  man  was 
a formidable  bore  ; but  then  the  congresses 
were  not  solely  made  up  of  typical  Social  Science 
men.  The  name  in  itself  of  the  Association 
assumes  a great  deal,  and  incites  in  the  critical 
mind  the  question,  is  there  a social  “ science  ” 
properly  so-called  ? And  it  impresses  on  the 
more  mercurial  temperament  of  the  artist  and 
literary  man  the  feeling  which  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  expressed  so  delightfully  when  he 
alluded  to  “ those  bold,  bad  men  who 
attend  Social  Science  Congresses.”  But  with 
all  this,  there  is  no  doubt,  among  those  who 
know  the  past  history  of  the  Association  and 


T’HE  report  of  the  Inspector  appointed  by 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  inquire 
into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  hamlet  of 
Mile  End  Old  Town  practically  finds  that  the 
Mansion  House  Council  was  right  in  pointing 
out  certain  sanitary  defects,  and  that  the 
defence  of  the  Vestry  fails.  As  regards  the 
first  point,  that  a large  number  of  houses 
mentioned  by  the  Council  were  without  proper 
water-closets,  the  Inspector  finds  that  367  of 
them  were  of  this  kind,  and  he  adds  : — “As 
regards  the  closets  in  the  hamlet  the  whole 
must  be  considered  water-closets,  and  they 
should  be  provided  with  a suitable  water- 
supply  and  with  water-supply  apparatus.”  We 
take  it,  therefore,  that  the  actual  number  of 
houses  with  no  proper  supply  of  water- 
closets  was  greater  than  stated  by  the  Mansion 
House  Council.  As  to  the  second  point  he 
says  : — “I  found  the  large  number  of  365 
houses  in  which  dustbins  were  either  entirely 
wanting  or  dilapidated.”  The  Inspector  also 
finds  there  has  been  a request  on  the  part  of 
the  Vestry  to  put  in  force  sanitary  regula- 
tions, that  further  action  should  be  taken 
under  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  and  that 
the  staff  of  sanitary  inspectors  is  insufficient. 
Lastly,  his  attention  was  directed  to  a new 
block  of  artisans’  dwellings  on  Stepney  Green. 
Of  these  he  says  : — “ I consider  them  as  to 
some  of  the  rooms  quite  unfit  for  habitation, 
being  deficient  in  light  and  air  and  the  neces- 
sary sanitary  appliances,  but  they  do  not 
contravene  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Buildings  Act.”  We  have  done  no  more  than 
give  the  Inspector’s  findings.  These  are 
enough  to  show  that  some  parts  of  London  are 
ripe  for  an  outbreak  of  cholera,  that  vestries 
are  negligent,  that  the  Building  Acts  require 
alteration,  and  that  it  is  clearly  useless  to  pull 
down  blocks  of  houses  and  replace  them  by 
blocks  of  artisans’  dwellings,  unless  the  latter 
are  properly  built  on  recognised  sanitary  prin- 
ciples. We  regret  we  can  at  present  give  no 
more  prominence  to  this  report,  which  shows 
how  much  energetic  action  is  required  by  the 
Government,  by  Local  Boards,  and  by  the  Legis- 
lature, in  order  to  put  the  metropolis  and  our 
large  cities  into  a proper  sanitary  condition. 

AN  interesting  statement  is  given  in  a recent 
number  of  the  Revue  Scientifique  as  to 
the  great  development  of  tramways  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  world,  especially  when 
we  consider  that,  as  far  as  the  Continent  is 
concerned,  the  commencement  of  the  system 
only  dates  from  1856,  when  the  tramway  from 
Paris  to  Versailles  was  opened,  followed,  in 
1863,  by  one  at  Copenhagen.  In  proportion 
to  its  size,  Holland  has  been  the  most  active  in 
this  matter,  possessing  at  the  commencement  of 
last  year  625  kilometres  ( 1 kilometre  = about 
5 furlongs),  employing  712  cars  and  305  mer- 
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chandise- wagons.  The  number  of  passengers 
carried  in  the  year  was  24,270,000.  In  Ger- 
many there  are  48  towns  and  cities  with  tram- 
ways, with  a total  of  903  kilometres,  employ- 
ing 8,100  horses  and  69  steam-engines.  The 
number  of  passengers  was  190  millions,  and  in 
Vienna  36  millions.  France  is  rather  more 
backward  in  tramway  development,  there  being 
only  about  700  kilometres,  of  which  Paris  con- 
tains 250,  employing  5,000  horses.  Italy  has 
made  great  strides  in  this  direction,  possessing 
over  1,000  kilometres,  principally  in  Turin, 
Milan,  Florence,  and  Naples.  In  Florence  and 
Milan,  more  especially,  steam  trams  are  in  use. 
not  so  much  for  town  work,  but  for  the 
accommodation  of  adjoining  towns  and  villages, 
to  which  trains  run  along  the  high  road  at 
regular  intervals,  for  distances  up  to  ten  miles 
or  so.  Belgium  possesses  about  150  kilometres, 
of  which  the  greater  portion  is  found  in  Brussels. 
Russia  has  600  kilometres,  Spain  100,  while 
Portugal  has  only  one  tramway,  at  Lisbon  ; 
Turkey  one,  at  Constantinople  ; and  Greece 
one,  between  Athens  and  the  Pineus.  The 
United  States  are,  of  course,  the  great  home 
of  the  tramway  system,  without  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  cities  of  magnificent  distances 
would  come  badly  off  for  inter-communication. 
In  1882  North  America  had  5,000  kilometres, 
of  which  800  were  in  New  York,  while  South 
America  had  1,500,  principally  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  In  the  States,  however,  the  mileage 
must  be  very  largely  increased  by  this  time, 
considering  that  the  first  duty  on  founding 
a city  (and  sometimes  before)  is  to  lay  the  rails 
for  a tram-car. 


tive  drawings.  Until  that  time  I believe  they 
were  treated  in  a different  manner.  After  the 
fire  of  1820  the  building  remained  roofless. 
Some  years  ago  my  father  added  a roof  and 
strengthened  the  walls.  Before  his  final  illness 
Lord  Hastings,  who  succeeded  Sir  Jacob  Astley, 
requested  my  father  to  make  plans  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  building,  which  were  never 
executed.  Lord  Hastings  also  died.  No  doubt 
the  building  will  never  be  restored.” 


XHIOM  a passage  in  the  Sxinderland  Daily 
X.  Echo,  it  appears  that  the  corporation  of 
Sunderland,  having  promised  the  competitors 
for  the  new  Municipal  Buildings  to  appoint 
Mr.  Waterhouse  as  assessor,  are  now  disposed 
to  back  out  of  their  promise,  it  being  found 
that  “ this  concession  to  a little  local  feeling  ” 
will  cost  the  ratepayers  100?.  The  frankness 
of  the  following  quotation  from  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  local  paper  referred  to  is 
amusing,  and  will  no  doubt  edify  the  com- 
petitors : — 

“ I have  seen  the  plans,  and  have  conversed  with 
those  who  have  inspected  them  officiallj,  and  think 
it  just  as  well  to  proclaim  the  fact  that  the  feeliDg 
in  favour  of  one  sot  of  plans  is  simply  unanimous, 
the  only  question  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some 
of  the  gentlemen  relating  to  the  possibility  of  the 
building  boing  carried  out  for  the  sum  stipulated. 
Granted  a guarantee  on  that  point,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  paying  anything  like  100/.  to  any  pro- 
fessional man  for  simply  endorsing  what  has  already 
been  decided.” 


The  idea  that  the  professional  assessor  may  not 
endorse  the  decision  does  not  seem  to  occur  to 
the  candid  writer.  As  to  the  “little  local 
feeling,”  the  Sunderland  Echo  is  apparently 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a great  proportion  of 
English  architects  have  decided  not  to  enter  into 
competitions  unless  a professional  adviser  is 
employed  to  adjudicate.  If  corporations  and 
other  public  bodies  choose  to  say,  “We  can 
judge  for  ourselves  perfectly  well  without  pro- 
fessional assistance,”  they  have,  of  course,  the 
right  to  say  so,  only  in  that  case  a large 
number  of  the  most  able  architects  of  the  day 
will  not  compete.  If  things  go  as  they  seem 
to  be  going,  in  this  case  and  the  Fulham 
Vestry-hall  case  and  others,  the  practical  effect 
will  be  to  deal  a blow  at  the  whole  system 
of  architectural  competition,  which,  perhaps, 
would  be  a result  little  to  be  regretted.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  the 
author  of  the  plans  so  “ unanimously  ” admired 
is  a Sunderland  architect. 


LAST  year  M.  Tourtay  carried  out  a series 
of  experiments  bearing  on  the  influence  of 
mortar  joints  upon  the  resistance  of  stone  walls, 
which  were  described  in  the  Annales  dcs  Pouts 
et  Chaussies.  He  selected  for  trial  three  de- 
scriptions of  stone,  of  which  blocks  and  slabs 
were  prepared,  two  of  each  being  placed  pne 
upon  another  in  the  course  of  the  trials.  The 
spaces  between  were  in  some  places  not  closed 
up,  while  in  others  liquid  cement  was  poured 
into  them,  or  they  were  filled  with  mortar 
(cement  mortar  or  hydraulic  lime  mortar). 
In  the  tests  the  joints  of  cement  mortar  were 
-J-  in.,  £ in.,  and  f-  in.  in  thickness,  and  those  of 
hydraulic  lime  mortar  £ in.  The  proportion 
for  mixing  was  about  10  cwt.  of  cement  or 
hydraulic  lime  to  35-7  cubic  feet  of  sand. 
Blocks  of  the  mortars  themselves  were  tested 
after  twenty-one  days  hardening,  with  the 
result  that  cement  mortar  showed  a resistance 
to  pressure  of  1038'3  lb.  per  square  inch,  and 
hydraulic  lime  mortar  284'46  lb.  per  square 
inch.  The  resistance  to  pressure  of  the  stone 
varied,  according  to  its  description,  from 
5689‘2  lb.  to  12801  lb.  per  square  inch,  and 
that  of  the  masonry  was  found  to  be  from 
1422'3  lb.  to  4266  9 lb.  less  per  square  inch. 
At  a pressure  of  1991 '2  lb.  to  4266  9 lb.  per 
square  inch,  the  mortar  at  the  edges  of  the 
joints  began  to  exfoliate  and  fall  out,  and  this 
occurred  sooner  in  proportion  to  the  thickness 
of  the  joints.  The  blocks  which  had  been 
united  by  pure  cement  (without  any  filling  of 
mortar),  preserved  their  condition  as  if  they 
had  been  made  of  one  piece.  The  following 
general  principles  are  deduced  by  M.  Tourtay 
from  his  experiments,  but  would  doubtless 
require  further  investigation  and  testing  before 
they  could  be  accepted  as  final  : — 1.  The 
destruction  of  mortar  takes  place  in  masonry 
at  a much  higher  pressure  than  in  blocks  of  the 
mortar  itself,  but  at  a lower  pressure  than  in 
the  case  of  the  stone  separately.  2.  The 
pressure  which  causes  the  destruction  of  the 
mortar  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  thickness,  so 
that  (under  conditions  otherwise  equal)  it  is 
advisable  to  make  joints  of  mortar  as  thin  as 
may  be  consistent  with  proper  execution  of 
the  work.  3.  Trial  blocks,  simply  placed  on 
each  other,  and  without  any  filling  of  the 
spaces  between,  gave  results  as  to  resistance  to 
pressure  which  were  inferior  to  those  of  the 
separate  stones,  but  superior  to  those  of  the 
slabs  joined  by  mortar.  4.  The  trial  blocks, 
between  which  a thin  layer  of  pure  cement  had 
been  placed,  maintained  their  efficiency  like 
complete  blocks,  and  gave  results  far  superior 
to  those  obtained  in  cases  where  mortar  had 
been  used.  Although  the  strength  of  cement 
mortar  was  found,  on  separate  testing,  to  be 
more  than  three  times  that  of  hydraulic  lime 
mortar,  there  was  no  important  difference 
found  in  the  trials  of  masonry  constructed 
with  the  two  kinds  of  mortar.  Attention  is 
finally  called  to  the  necessity  of  the  horizontal 
joints  being  very  exactly  worked,  in  order  to 
render  them  suitable  for  the  mode  of  construe 
tion  referred  to  above  in  paragraphs  3 and  4. 


inhabitants,  only  gives  58  litres  per  head  for  r 
drinking  purposes  and  169  for  domestic  and  1 
other  requirements,  or  a total  of  227  litres.  . 
Berlin,  with  a population  of  1,302,283,  supplies  - 
140  litres  per  head  daily.  Vienna,  with  770,014  ! 
souls,  gives  100  litres.  Naples  gives  200  litres  : 
to  its  463,172  inhabitants,  and  Turin  98  litres  ? 
to  a population  of  278,598.  It  will,  therefore,  . 
to  be  seen  that  if  immunity  from  epidemic  c 
diseases  depends  upon  the  supply  of  water,  the  t 
Italian  capital  ought  to  be  the  most  healthy  ) 
city  in  the  world. 


0N  the  site  of  the  ancient  Mantineia  a colosas)  l 


statue  has  been  excavated,  representing  a r 
discus-thrower.  The  statue  is  about  to  be  « 
taken  to  the  Central  Museum  at  Athens.  < 
Material  and  style  are  as  yet  unreported.  We  d 
can  scarcely  venture  to  hope  that  it  may  be  i 
a bronze,  and  thus  furnish  us  with  some  < 
accurate  notion  of  the  style  of  the  great  discus* ; 
thrower  of  Myron. 


''J'HE  Berliner  _Philologische  Wochenschrifij, 


reports  that  Dr.  Dorpfeld  has  undertaken  :l 
(on  behalf  of  the  German  Archaeological  Insti-  i 
tute  at  Athens)  to  superintend  the  excavation 
of  the  ancient  Doric  temple  at  Corinth.  So  far  i 
the  remains  discovered  have  been  scanty,  buii 
enough  has  been  laid  bare  to  make  out  thei 
ground-plan  of  the  building,  one  door,  and  the) 
pedestal  of  a statue  within  the  walls.  Dr.1 
Dorpfeld  thinks  that  the  building  is  an  instanced 
of  the  not  uncommon  custom  among  the: 
Greeks  of  a joint  temple,  dedicated  to  twew 
gods  at  the  same  time. 


ANEW  48-in.  main  has  been  laid  from) 
the  Pultah  waterworks  to  Calcutta, 


which  will  supply  that  city  with  12,000,000C 
gallons  a day  by  gravitation  alone.  Thel 
Pioneer,  an  Indian  newspaper,  says  : — “ Ten-/ 
ders  were  invited  for  the  work,  but  they  were 
so  high  that  Mr.  Kimber,  Engineer  to  thel 
Corporation,  resolved  to  frame  estimates  of  hisl 
own,  and  the  iron  pipes  having  been  contracted) 
for  in  England,  he  was  allowed  to  do  the  work.- 
The  result  is  that  the  pipes  have  been  laid  at 
an  expense  less  by  five  lakhs  than  the  lowest 
tender  sent  in  for  the  work  ; and,  moreover, a 
the  total  cost  is  1^  lakh  less  than  Mr.  Kimben 
originally  estimated.  This  great  saving  has 
been  due  to  careful  management,  and  to  some 
good  fortune  in  the  way  of  the  physical  diffi-l 
culties  of  the  ground  being  less  than  were 
anticipated.  Mr.  Kimber  and  his  staff  have 
well  earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Corporations 
and  of  the  ratepayers  too  ; for  the  latter  have 
to  pay  for  works  of  this  kind,  and  writh  heavy 
loans  for  other  purposes  having  to  be  con< 
tracted,  every  lakh  saved  means  so  much  lesfc 
taxation.  The  five  lakhs  saved  represent  ft 
sum  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  new 
pumping- engines,  and  the  buildings  to  com 
tain  them,  at  Pultah.” 


IN  reference  to  our  review  of  the  life  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Dobson,  in  the  Builder  of  April 
17th,  under  the  heading  “A  Fine  Old  English 
Architect,”  Miss  Dobson,  the  author  of  the 
biography,  writes  : — “ It  may,  perhaps,  interest 
you  to  hear  something  more  about  Seaton 
Delaval.  The  first  fire  was  about  1752;  the 
second  fire,  1820  ; my  father’s  restoration,  1814, 
when  he  also  added  a new  wing.  He  sent  a 
coloured  drawing  to  the  Royal  Academy  in 
1815  of  this  work,  which  created  great  interest 
at  the  time,  and,  no  doubt,  introduced  the  pre- 
sent artistic  treatment  of  architectural  perspec- 


1N  regard  to  foreign  water  supplies,  it  may  be 
noted  that  the  City  of  Rome  is  supplied  by 
204,000,000  litres  of  water  every  twenty-four 
hours  (1  litre  = If  pint), drawn  from  the  follow- 
ing sources : — 

Vergineor  Trevi  SO.OOfiOOO 

Felice 24,000,000 

Paola  40,000,000 

60,000,000 


THE  series  of  articles  in  progress  in  the  Arv 
Journal  on  “The  Revival  of  Decorative 
Needlework”  and  on  “Suggestions  in  Deco-1 
native  Design  from  the  Works  of  Great 
Painters,”  are  well  worth  the  attention  ol 
architects  and  decorative  designers.  Among 
the  illustrations  to  the  former  are  four  beautiful 
designs  by  Mr.  Burne  Jones  for  outline  enk 
broidery,  emblematical  of  the  four  seasons:. 
The  second-named  article  is  illustrated  by  en 
gravings  from  portions  of  architectural  design 
from  several  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery) 
following  out,  in  another  branch  of  decoration) 
the  idea  embodied  in  Mr.  Sydney  Vacher’s  fine 
work  on  suggestions  for  textile  fabrics  from  thi 
same  source,  which  we  recently  reviewed. 


Marcia 


204,000,000 

The  population  of  Rome  being  345,036,  the 
supply  of  water  to  each  inhabitant  per  day  is 
591  litres.*  Paris,  which  contains  2,240,124 

• A litre  is  0’22  of  a gallon. 


THE  “ Society  of  British  Artists  ” exhibition 
has  more  of  variety  and  originality  that 
I usual,  though  this  arises  chiefly  from  tb 
presence  of  some  of  the  more  eccentric  element:) 
in  modern  art.  The  most  noteworthy  work  i: 
a life-size  figure  study  by  Mr.  Whistler! 
“ Harmony  iu  Blue  and  Gold  ” (298),  whicll 
would  send  Mr.  Horsley  and  the  Britisli 
Matron  into  hysterics,  being  a damsel  leaning 
against  the  rail  of  a pier  with  a Japanese 
parasol  over  her  head,  but  otherwise  only  b 
transparent  film  of  gauze  in  the  way  of  clothing. 
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the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  on  one  leg, 
the  other  foot  crossed  over  it ; and  the  leg 
which  carries  the  weight  of  the  body  is,  as  a 
bit  of  expression  of  anatomical  construction 
-Jmd  action,  like  the  Princess  Katishka’s  left 
shoulder-blade,  “ worth  going  miles  to  see,” 
and  shows  what  a master  of  the  figure  Mr. 
Whistler  is  when  he  takes  it  into  his  head  to 
let  people  know  it.  Among  the  works  of  the 
rebellious  school  is  Mr.  Stott’s  “ Kissing  Kin^” 
(341),  some  very  sad  ghosts  of  children  in  the 
midst  of  a still  sadder  expanse  of  shore  ; a 
picture  which  is  a piece  of  pure  affectation, 
only  saved  by  being  not  altogether  common- 
place. Affectation  reaches  its  climax  in  “ A 
Portrait  Sketch”  (104),  by  Mr.  Munn,  where 
the  lady  s hand  and  arm  die  away  into  a mist. 
We  remember  critics  laughing  a few  years  ago 
at  one  of  Smirke’s  pictures  at  a loan  exhibition 
at  Burhngton  House,— “Nutting,”  with  figures 
which  Punch  called  “Ghosts  at  Play”;  this 
was  the  hind  of  thing,  we  were  told,  from 
which  Pre-Raftaellitism  delivered  us ; and  now 
here  are  the  new  reformers  in  painting  coming 
round  to  the  very  same  thing  again,  and  thus 
the  whirligig  of  Time  brings  in  his  revenges, 
ihere  are  some  very  pleasant  pictures  scattered 
lip  and  down  the  rooms, — chiefly  small  works 
in  landscape  and  “seascape.”  Mr.  Fraser’s 
Fishing  Boat  passing  Southend  Pier  ” (464) 
s disappointing  ; it  has  his  usual  swing  and 
novement  of  the  sea,  but  is  too  muddy  and 
ipaque,  not  without  power  of  a kind 
hough. 


RfE  have  received  the  first  number  of  a 
l.  Professional  journal  to  be  issued  at  Cal- 
cutta, under  the  title  of  the  Indian  Engineer. 
t appears  likely  to  give  a great  deal  of  useful 
affirmation  as  to  what  is  doing  in  engineering 
rork  in  India.  The  illustrations  are  not 
xecuted  with  anything  like  the  finish  we  are 
ccustomed  to  rn  English  engineering  papers, 
ut  there  may  be  difficulties  we  do  not  know 
locks  in  India5,  °f  Pr0™ring  well-executed 

^ONCEENING  Mr.  Whistler’s  Exhibition 
. ot  -Notes— Harmonies-Nocturnes”  at 
lessrs.  Dowdeswell’s  Gallery  we  must  speak 
ext  week,  being  only  able  to  testify  from  our 
wn  knowledge  that  on  the  afternoon  of  the 

Se.wW.day(ThursdaJr>  tt«ewas  such  a 
rowd  that  to  penetrate  through  the  narrow 
ont  shop  to  the  harmonious  sanctum  was  im- 
ossible,  except  for  those  who  had  unlimited 
me  at  their  disposal.  The  catalogue  shows 
lat  there  are  seventy-five  “Notes,”  and  “Noc- 
irnes,'  and  “Arrangements,”  and  other 
tistic  evolutions  to  be  seen ; but  whether  they 
ere  worth  the  rush  that  was  made  to  see  them 
a matter  whereon  we  suspend  judgment 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

The  preparation  for  the  Exhibition  of  1889 
uy  awaits  the  vote  of  the  Senate  to  pass  into 
e stage  of  active  execution  so  loag  waited  for. 
w Chamber  of  Deputies  has  approved,  by 
'0  votes  against  131,  the  agreement  entered 
to  between  the  State,  the  Prefecture  of  the 
Guarantee  Association  represented 
' M.  Chnstophle,  Governor  of  the  Credit 
racier.  Unfortunately,  the  vote  of  the 
lamber  is  not  definitive ; the  Senate  must 
tw  lfc'  ”arl|ament  is  adjourned  to  the  29th 
May , and  we  have  only  three  years  to  pre- 
re  for  this  gigantio  work.  The  decision  of 
a Chamber  gives  a practical  character  to  the 
per  by  M.  Georges  Berger  at  the  Societe 
ntrale  des  Arohitectes  this  week  on  the  exhibi- 

f al?out  the  necessary  complement  of 
- Exhibition, — the  Metropolitan  Railway. 
ie  Government,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  is  in 
inlet  with  the  representatives  of  the  Municipal 
ministration,  who  wish  to  take  it  up  as  a 
i ter  affecting  local  interests,  while  the 
vernment  considers  it  a matter  of  general 
erests  It  is  a dispute  of  words  only,  for  the 
mcipahty  must  undoubtedly  have  a financial 
ticipation  in  the  matter,  and  undertake  some 
jBpensab10  road  works.  The  question  thus 
sented  may  lead  to  further  delay,  for  the 
mcipahty  is  very  jealous  of  its  prerogatives, 
will  refuse  to  accept  subsidies ; but  a solu- 


tion of  it  becomes  every  day  more  imperative. 
The  project  of  the  Government  seems  very  well 
conceived,  and  such  as  to  conciliate  the  interests 
of  all  quarters  of  Paris.  It  includes  four  dis- 
tinct lines,  an  inner  circle  running  to  20  kilo- 
metres of  line,  partly  on  a viaduct,  partly  in 
tunnel,  and  partly  in  open  cuttings,  and  three 
cross  lines.  The  first  of  these  is  from  the 
Gare  St.  Lazare  to  the  Gare  du  Nord ; the 
second  from  the  Square  Drouot  to  the  Avenue 
Daumesnil ; the  third  from  the  Place  du  Stras- 
bourg to  the  Place  Denfert  Rocherau.  These 
lines,  which  form  one  system,  will  have  sixty- 
four  stations  at  a distance  of  about  500  metres 
apart.  Except  in  minor  details,  the  project 
does  not  differ  much  from  that  which  M.  Ilaag, 
as  mentioned  in  oar  last  letter,  has  already 
traced  out.  J 

The  military  mind,  formerly  so  adverse  to  the 
suppression  of  the  fortifications,  has  at  last 
accepted  the  decision  for  the  demolition  of  the 
fortified  enceinte  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Porte  de  Romainville.  According  to  the  project 
submitted  to  the  Municipal  Council,  and  which 
will  certainly  be  approved,  the  bastions  will  be 
replaced  by  a mere  sunk  fence  between  two 
large  boulevards,  which  will  mark  also  the  limit 
for  levelling  the  octroi  rates.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  will  take  three  years  to  carry  out  the 
change,  and  to  establish,  with  the  results  of  the 
sale  of  the  lands  of  the  " Zone  Militaire,”  new 
forts  around  the  circumference. 

The  Ministry  of  War,  which  in  this  matter 
has  shown  itself  very  favourable  to  the  true 
interests  of  Paris,  deserves  besides  the  recog- 
nition of  artists,  for  it  is  credited  with  the  inten- 
tion of  having  some  important  paintings 
executed;  first,  to  adorn  the  salons  of  the 
Minister  of  War  with  the  portraits  of  all  his 
predecessors  up  to  our  own  day  ; and,  secondly, 
to  decorate  the  various  barracks  with  mural 
paintings  recalling  the  groat  military  deeds  of 
the  French  army.*  A peevish  criticism  might 
question  the  utility  of  this  latter  intention, 
which  reminds  one  of  the  disagreeable  frescoes 
with  which  Benedict  Masson  decorated  the 
court  of  the  H6tel  des  Invalides.  But,  as  we 
have  hitherto  had  no  instance  of  a Ministry  of 
War  playing  the  Mmcenas,  while  givingthe  news 
with  a certain  spice  of  incredulity,  we  offer  up 
our  devout  prayers  that  General  Boulanger  may 
indeed  give  this  pasturage  to  hungry  artists 
looking  for  the  official  commissions  which  are 
now  becoming  less  and  less  frequent. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Salon  artistic  news  is 
scarce ; artists  are  reposing  after  their  toils 
and  what  there  is  going  on  may  be  briefly  told. 
The  competitors  for  the  Prix  de  Rome,  in  the 
first  place,  are  entering  on  their  course  of 
work.  Here  are  the  names  of  the  ten  young 
painters  admitted  by  the  Academie  des  Beaux 
Arts,  and  of  whom  six  are  from  the  atelier  of 
M.  Cabanel MM.  Lavalley,  Danger,  Toilet, 
Lebayle,  Bourgonnier,  Millocheau,  Charpentier’ 
Verdier,  Sinibaldi,  and  Cabane.  The  ten 
sculptors  are  MM.  Denan,  Capellaro,  Char- 
pentier, Larche,  Gauquie,  Gasq,  Convert,  Verlet, 
Desvergne,  and  Chavaillard. 

Speaking  of  the  Academie  we  may  mention 
that  the  architectural  prize  founded  by  Due  has 
been  adjudged  this  year  to  M.  Chancel,  and  that 
the  subject  was  “a  hall  for  lectures  and  public 
meetings.” 

The  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Baudry, 
opened  at  the  Bcole  des  Beaux  Arts  since  the 
commencement  of  the  month,  fulfils  all  that  it 
promised,  and  draws  daily  a large  concourse  of 
visitors.  It  is  truly  a remarkable  collection, 
and  we  regret  we  have  not  space  to  pass  in 
review  this  assemblage  of  works  for  the  most 
part  of  so  fine  and  original  a character  and 
so  powerful  and  masterly  in  execution.  M. 
Lenepveu  has,  we  may  observe,  the  commission 
to  execute  the  work  at  the  Pantheon  which  the 
State  had  entrusted  to  Baudry,  and  which  still 
remains  unaccomplished. 

The  equestrian  statue  of  Etienne  Marcel, 
which  was  the  subject  some  years  ago  of  a 
public  competition,  has,  during  the  last  few 
days,  been  placed  in  the  garden  of  the  Hdtel 
de  Paris,  on  the  Quai  de  Gesvres.  The  work 
has  been  completed  by  M.  Marqueste,  who 
received  the  second  premium,  the  death  of  the 
original  artist  having  prevented  his  carrying  out 
his  design.  The  statue,  cast  in  bronze  at  the 
foundry  of  MM.  Thi6baut  Freres,  is  a work  of 
fine  character  and  conception,  and  sufficiently 
decorative  in  Btyle.  But  the  pedestal  erected 


from  the  designs  of  the  late  M.  Ballu  is  far 
from  lending  itself  to  the  exterior  decoration 
I a municipal  palace.  It  is  indispensable  that 
the  bervice  des  Beaux- Arts  should  have  it  modi- 
fied and  brought  into  scale,  so  as  not  to  break 
the  outline  of  the  building  and  the  general 
harmony  of  its  architecture. 

The  second  exhibition  which  the  Pastellites 
are  opening  this  month  in  the  Georges  Petit 
Gallery,  is  a kind  of  preface  to  the  Salon.  The 
public  find  there  the  works  of  some  of  their 
favourite  artists,  and  the  success  of  this  little 
exhibition  increases  every  year,  the  rather  since 
pastel  is  a very  charming  form  of  art,  which 
declines  grave  and  serious  subjects,  and  confines 
itself  to  coquettish  and  spirituelles  compositions, 
fugitive  impressions  rendered  without  labour 
pretty  portraits  in  the  glitter  of  variously- 
coloured  robes.  The  new  exhibition  presents  a 
collection  very  agreeable  to  look  at,  and  from 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  work 
as  desorving  of  higher  praise  than  the  rest. 
We  may  mention,  as  equally  worthy  of  note, 
the  exhibits  of  MM.  Gervex,  Guillaume,  Emile 
Levy,  Brune,  Duez,  Jacquet;  and,  with  certain, 
reserves,  M.  Besnard,  whose  real  talent  runs  a 
little  wild  sometimes  into  a rather  over-acted 
impressionism.” 

In  this  interval  of  artistic  quietude,  Parisian 
painters  will  rejoice  at  the  news  that  the 
Department  of  the  Seine  is  about  to  put  up  to 
competition  the  work  of  decorating  the  new 
Maine  of  Pantin,  a pretty  good  building  from 
the  designs  of  M.  Guelorget.  This  decoration 
(or  which  a portion  will  be  given  to  the  artists 
obtaining  the  second  and  third  premiums)  will 
include  three  great  rooms  and  the  ceiling  of 
the  grand  staircase.  The  competition  will  be 
decided  next  November. 

As  the  Salon  will  have  opened  its  doors  by 
the  time  these  lines  appear,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  give  now  the  names  of  the  jury  of  architec- 
ture for  this  year,  which  includes  MM.  Bailly, 
Charles  Gamier,  Vaudremer,  Questel,  Brune, 
Andre,  Diet,  Pascal,  Henard,  Daumet,  Raulin, 
and  Saddle,  with  MM.  Normand,  Bceswilwald, 
Ginain,  Mayeux,  and  Deslini&res,  as  “jures 
suppliants.” 

W®, have  to  note,  in  conclusion,  the  death  of 
M.  Emile  Laisud,  architect,  a modest  and 
conscientious  artist,  who  was  a pupil  of  Blouet 
and  of  M.  Questel.  M.  Bailly  made  him  his 
collaborateur  in  the  construction  of  the  Mairie 
of  tho  Fourth  Arrondissement  and  in  that  of 
the  Tribunal  de  Commerce.  He  held  an  official 
position  under  the  Municipality  as  a director  in 
the  third  section  of  architectural  work,  and 
leaves  behind  him  unanimous  regrets  at  the 
Administration  and  among  his  colleagues. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


When  would  the  English  Govemirent  think  of 
appealing  to  the  chivalrous  sentiment  of  Tommy  Atkins  in 
such  a manner?— Ed. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  TIIE  COUNCIL. 

Tip  annual  Report  of  the  Connoil  of  the 
Institute,  to  be  presented  at  the  annual  meeting 
on  Monday  next,  and  to  which  we  briefly  referred 

last  week,  contains  the  following  paragraphs  : 

“The  proceedings  of  the  past  twelve  months 
have  possessed  a more  varied  and  important  cha- 
racter than  those  of  several  previous  years,  and 
the  Council  believe  that  tho  Institute  may  con- 
gratulate itself  upon  the  progress  made  in  many 
matters  which  affect  the  profession  of  architec- 
ture quite  as  much  as  the  corporate  body  of 
British  Architects ; though,  at  the  same  time, 
the  official  year  has  been  marked  by  irreparable 
losses.  A slight  decrease,  which  is  probably 
only  temporary,  in  the  total  number  of  sub- 
scribing members,  consequent  upon  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  educational  test  for  admission 
to  the  class  of  Associates,  was  anticipated  at 
the  outset  of  the  Obligatory  Examination. 

Five  years  ago  (October,  1881)  there  were 
about  490  Associates  ; in  October,  1885,  there 
were  more  than  690  Associates ; and  at  present 
(April,  1886)  the  number  of  Associates  is  673. 
The  number  of  Fellows  has  steadily  increased 
from  370  in  1881,  to  404  in  1885,  and  they  are 
now  416.  During  the  year  17  Associates  have 
become  Fellows ; 27  new  professional  members 
have  been  elected,  namely,  9 Fellows  and  18 
Associates  ; and  31  gentlemen  who  have  passed 
the  two  recent  Examinations  in  Architecture 
are  eligible  to  become  candidates  for  the  Asso- 
ciateship. 

The  Hon.  Associates  elected  during  the  year 
are  Mr.  Frank  Holl,  R.A. ; Colonel  Kingscote, 
a Commissioner  of  Her  Majesty’s  Woods  and 
Forests  aud  Land  Revenues;  and  Mr.  Williapi 
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Westgarth,  well  known  in  connexion  with  pro- 
posals for  the  amelioration  of  the  poorer 
quarters  of  the  metropolis.  Eight  foreign 
architects  have  been  elected  Hon.  ^ Corr. 
Members,  two  of  them,  MM.  Andre  and 
Daumet,  being  members  of  the  Institut  de 
France ; and  two  being  eminent  Americans, 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  of  New  York,  and  Mr. 

H.  H.  Richardson,  of  Brookline,  Mass.;  with 
Signor  Boni,  of  Venice;  Professor  Fenger,  of 
Copenhagen  ; M.  Hermant,  of  Paris  ; and  Herr 
Ihne,  of  Berlin. 

The  losses  by  death  among  the  Fellows  are 
Professor  Donaldson,  the  founder  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  his  friend,  George  Alexander;  James 
Fergusson,  the  historian  of  architecture;  J.  II. 
Good  and  Sancton  Wood,  two  of  the  oldest 
members  ; Thomas  Goodchild,  of  Teddington  ; 
and  F.  W.  Ordish,  of  Queniborongh.  Among 
the  Associates:  — George  Borer,  Henry  C. 
Harris,  E.  E.  Hollis,  and  A.  T.  Ellison,  the  last- 
named  only  recently  elected,  after  passing  the 
Examination  in  1885.  An  Hon.  Fellow,  Edward 
Akroyd,  is  also  deceased ; and  the  decease  of 
five  Hon.  Associates  has  to  be  recorded,  namely, 
the  Dnke  of  Abercorn,  the  Lord  Houghton, 
Henry  Simmonds,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb, 
and  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynn.  Three  Hon. 
Corresponding  Members  have  died  during  the 
official  year,  one  a distinguished  archaeologist  of 
Athens,  Lysandros  Kaftangioglou,  a friend  and 
contemporary  of  Professor  Donaldson;  another, 
Theodore  Ballu,  Member  of  the  Institut  de 
France,  architect  of  the  Church  of  the  Trinity 
in  Paris,  and  of  other  well-known  works ; and 
the  third,  Professor  von  Dehn  Rotfelser,  of 
Berlin,  and  formerly  of  Cassel. 

The  death  of  Professor  Donaldson, — the  sole 
snrvivor  of  fourteen  architects  who  met  on  the 
13th  of  May,  1831,  at  14,  Regent-street,  and 
passed  a resolution  that  it  was  desirable  to 
form  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  archi- 
tecture,— occurred  on  the  1st  of  August,  1885, 
at  a time  when  most  of  the  members  were  out 
of  town.  The  Institute,  nevertheless,  was 
represented  at  the  funeral  by  the  President, 
several  members  of  the  Council,  and  a large 
gathering  of  Fellows,  Associates,  and  Hon. 
Associates.  A letter  of  condolence  with  the 
family  of  the  deceased  was  addressed  by  the 
President  to  Mr.  T.  Olinthus  Donaldson,  the 
eldest  son,  and  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the 
current  session  the  Hon.  Secretary  took  the 
opportunity  of  expressing  a deep  sense  of  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  Institute  through  the  death 
of  the  venerable  Professor,  and  of  sympathy 
with  his  family  in  their  bereavement.  One  of 
the  ordinary  meetings  was  afterwards  devoted 
to  the  reading  of  two  memoirs  relating  respec- 
tively to  Donaldson’s  professional  career  and  to 
his  connexion  with  the  Institute. 

The  death  of  Mr.  James  Fergusson  took 
place  on  the  9th  of  January,  1886,  and  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral,  the  President,  with  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  R.A.,  Mr.  Penrose,  M.A.,  Mr. 
Hansard,  the  Secretaries,  and  other  members  of 
the  Institute,  attended  to  pay  a laBt  tribute  of 
respect  to  the  deceased  architect  and  scholar.” 

[The  revenue  accounts  and  balance-sheets, 
divided  into  ordinary  and  trust  funds,  of  the 
receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  ended 
the  31st  of  December,  1885,  audited  by  Mr. 
Banister  Fletcher,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Bla- 
grove,  are  submitted  with  the  report,  together 
with  the  estimate  of  income  and  expenditure 
for  the  current  year.  The  estimated  income 
for  the  present  year  is  3,6501.] 

“ Since  the  issue  of  the  last  Report  two 
Examinations  in  Architecture  have  been  held, 
to  which  forty-one  applicants  were  admitted. 
The  first  was  held  last  February  at  Leeds, 
under  the  charge  of  the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire 
Architectural  Society.  Of  the  eight  gentlemen 
examined,  Bix  have  passed,  and  the  remaining 
two  were  relegated  to  their  studies,  with  the 
privilege  of  again  presenting  themselves  with- 
out fee.  The  Questions  set  for  this  Examins- 
tion  were  prepared  by  members  of  the  London 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Mr.  Arthur  Cates,  who  attended  at 
Leeds  during  the  whole  week,  presided  at  the 
Oral  Examination.  The  candidates’  answers  to 
the  several  papers  of  Questions  were  distri- 
buted among  Examiners  (all  members  of  the 
Institute)  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the 
Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Society,  namely,  Mr.  J. 
Wreghitt  Connon,  President  of  the  Society, 
Messrs.  E.  Birchall,  C.  R.  Chorley,  J.  B.  Fraser, 
and  W.  H.  Thorp,  who  ultimately  reported  to 
the  London  Board.  For  the  Examination  held 
in  London  all  but  one  of  the  thirty- three  gentle- 


men admitted  by  the  Board  presented  them- 
selves. The  Examiners  who  set  the  Questions 
and  assigned  the  marks  to  the  several  candi- 
dates were  Messrs.  George  Aitehison,  E.  A. 
Gruning,  E.  C.  Lee,  E.  C.  Robins,  John  Slater, 
Ernest  Turner,  and  Aston  Webb.  The  Mode- 
rators who  superintended  the  written  and 
graphic  portions  of  the  Examination,  and  two 
of  whom  w'ere  always  present,  were  seven  in 
number,  namely,  Mr.  Walter  L.  Spiers,  with 
Messrs.  A.  W.  Anderson,  F.R.  Farrow,  F.  Hooper, 
n.  Lovegrove,  C.  J.  Tait,  and  E.  P.  Warren; 
and  their  report  was  of  a satisfactory  nature. 
The  Oral  Examination,  which  lasted  three  days, 
was  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  who 
reported  that  twenty-fivo  of  the  thirty-two 
candidates  had  passed,  and  only  one  had  not 
passed,  while  six  were  relegated  to  their  studies 
for  one  year.  No  recommendation  for  the 
award  of  the  Ashpitel  Prize,  which  is  given  to 
the  candidate  who  most  distinguishes  himself  in 
the  Examinations  held  during  one  year,  haB  yet 
been  made,  seeing  that  another  Examination  is 
to  be  held  in  November  next. 

A pamphlet  containing  the  regulations  and 
programme  of  these  Examinations,  with  a 
Memorandum  of  Advice  to  Candidates,  pub- 
lished last  October,  was  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  country.  The  first  edition 
being  exhausted,  a second,  to  be  shortly  issued, 
will  include  the  Papers  of  Questions  set  at 
the  recent  Examination  held  in  London,  the 
Council  having  adopted  the  recommendation 
of  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  publish  such 
Questions. 

During  the  twelve  months  elapsed  from 
April  1st,  1885,  to  March  31st  of  the  present 
vear,  the  number  of  volumes  presented  to  the 
Library  was  seventy-four  and  to  the  Loan  Col- 
lection six,  exclusive  of  periodicals,  reports  and 
transactions  of  societies,  and  parts  of  works 
issued  in  a serial  form. 

A handsome  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  Fergusson, 
of  all  the  architectural  works  in  his  library  not 
being  duplicates  of  those  already  belonging  to 
the  Institute,  will  bring  in  a sudden  addition 
of  perhaps  150  volumes,  and  occupy  all  the 
available  space  in  the  present  bookcases. 

The  works  purchased  comprise  ninety-nine 
volumes  and  one  pamphlet  for  the  Library,  and 
five  volumes  for  the  Loan  Collection,  together 
with  several  Parliamentary  papers. 

The  attendance  of  readers  in  the  Library  is 
given  in  a tabular  form.  The  day  attendances 
show  an  increase  of  over  15  per  cent.,  but  the 
evening  attendances  a falling-off  of  5 per  cent., 
as  compared  with  those  of  last  year.  Last 
year’s  figures  were,  however,  from  whatever 
cause  arising,  exceptionally  high  ; and  that  the 
numbers  are  by  no  means  lower  than  might  be 
reasonably  expected  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  they  show  an  increase  of  nearly  46  per 
cent,  for  day  and  nearly  33  per  cent,  for  even- 
ing attendances  over  those  of  18S4. 

The  resolution  passed  at  the  opening  meeting 
of  the  present  session,  authorising  the  Council 
to  take  certain  steps  in  the  matter  of  the  site 
for  the  proposed  Admiralty  and  War  Offices, 
and  to  memorialise  the  Government  in  the  name 
of  the  Institute,  should  they  think  fit  so  to  do, 
was  acted  on  at  once,  but,  owing  to  the  election 
of  a new  House  of  Commons,  and  the  subsequent 
change  of  Ministry,  the  memorial  was  not  pre- 
sented to  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
until  the  1st  March,  18S6,  when  a considerable 
number  of  members  of  all  classes  of  the  Insti- 
tute waited  on  the  Earl  of  Morley,  who 
courteously  received  their  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  memorial.  The  Council  therein  referred 
to  the  fact  that  as  far  back  as  June,  1882,  they 
had  submitted  a suggestion  for  the  proposed 
offices,  and  that  their  further  suggestion  com- 
prised a scheme  embodying  (1)  The  widen- 
ing of  Whitehall  by  the  removal  of  the  whole  of 
the  buildings  between  the  Horse  Guards  and 
Charing  Cross ; and  (2)  The  opening-up  of  the 
Mall  to  Charing  Cross ; and  the  memorial  laid 
stress  upon  the  desirability  of  effecting  these 
two  improvements.  A block  plan  of  the  Insti- 
tute scheme,  and  a lithographed  copy  of  the 
official  scheme,  were  presented  with  the 
memorial,  which  was  afterwards  circulated  to 
members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
others. 

The  resolution  agreed  to  at  a business 
meeting  held  in  March,  1885,  with  reference  to 
the  present  condition  of  the  disjecta  membra 
of  the  colonnade  of  old  Burlington  House,  now 
lying  exposed  on  the  Battersea  bank  of  the 
Thames,  was  duly  taken  into  consideration,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  matter  had  almost  at  the 


very  same  time  formed  the  subject  of  a question] 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  when  it  was  stated? 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  no  use  had  > 
yet  been  discovered  for  the  colonnade,  and  no 
site  for  its  re-erection  had  been  even  suggested,  i 
The  representations  ordered  at  the  same  busi-; 
ness  meeting  to  be  made  to  the  proper  autho- 1 
rities  on  the  subject  of  the  old  water-gate, 
known  as  York  Stairs,  and  of  Temple  Bar,  thel 
stones  of  which  had  been  carefully  numbered; 
for  the  purpose  of  its  re-erection,  were  addressed* 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  to  thel 
Corporation  of  London,  and  the  answers1 
received  were  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Proceedings  on  the  13th  August,  1885. 

Two  special  general  meetings  have  been  held 
to  consider  the  draft  of  a new  Charter,  for  the. 
grant  of  which  it  is  proposed  in  duo  course  tc 
humbly  petition  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  The' 
proposal  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.' 
Christian’s  presidentship,  and  the  appointment 
of  a special  committee,  * to  take  into  eonsidera-r 
tion  the  practicability  of  a modification  of  the 
Charter,  or  the  grant  of  a new  Charter,’  was 
announced  at  a meeting  of  the  Institute  helci 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1884.  The  committee 
recommended  that  a new  Charter,  reciting  th<: 
objects  and  maintaining  the  date  and  prestigii 
of  the  original  Charter,  should  be  applied  foil 
and  a draft,  submitted  to  the  Institute  on  thti 
30th  of  November,  1885,  was  considered.  Thi 
draft  was  then  referred  to  a larger  special  corn 
mittee  composed  of  the  Council  and  nine  repro 
sentative  members  of  all  classes,  with  instruc. 
tions  to  report  to  another  general  meeting.  Thl 
committee’s  report,  together  with  an  amende; 
draft,  wers  issued  on  the  25th  of  February 
1886,  and  considered  by  the  Institute  on  ti 
5th  and  6th  of  April,  1886,  when  the  draft  wa 
further  amended  and,  after  two  sittings  of  moii 
than  nine  hours  in  all,  was  adopted,  with  certaij 
reservations,  which  were  intrusted  to  the  car. 
of  the  Council. 

The  report  of  a special  committee  appointe: 
to  consider  the  subject  of  Departmental  Aotictj 
suggested  by  Professor  Kerr  was  submitted  « 
the  business  meeting  of  the  29th  of  Marci 
1886,  when  a scheme  was  adopted  for  the  esta’ti 
lishment  of  four  standing  committees,  for  Al 
Science,  Literature,  and  Practice,  to  be  electel 
at  each  annual  meeting,  whereby  it  is  hopo 
that  a large  number  of  members  may  becono 
increasingly  interested  in  the  work  of  tli 
Institute. 

The  presentation  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  a 
Dr.  Schliemann  was  made  at  the  closing  mee; 
ing  of  last  session  in  the  presence  of  a lar;i 
assembly  of  members  and  their  guests.  T 
recent  election  of  Monsieur  Charles  Gamin! 
the  architect  of  the  Opera  House,  Paris,  il 
Royal  Gold  Medallist,  has  been  gracious? 
sanctioned  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and: 
letter  has  been  received  from  Monsieur  Garni 
stating  that  he  hopes  to  attend  the  meetingn 
the  Institute  at  which  the  medal  is  formal! 
presented. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  having,:, 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  If 
Section  of  the  Metropolis  Management  8 
Building  Acts  Amendment  Act,  1878,  givr 
notice  to  the  Institute  that  the  Board  propoij: 
to  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Hot- 
Department  to  confirm  certain  new  by-la 
relating  to  the  description  and  quality  of  ci 
Crete  walls,  and  having  forwarded  a copy  of  tr 
proposed  by  - laws,  the  Council  appointed  -i 
special  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  ir 
Blomfield,  Charles  Fowler,  John  Slater,  and.. 
Roger  Smith,  with  Mr.  Alex.  Payne,  as  hi 
secretary,  to  consider  the  same;  and  th 
report  having  been  adopted  was  in  due  cou1 
sent  to  the  Metropolitan  Board. 

The  Competitions  Committee  have  diligen. 
proceeded  with  their  work,  and  are  now  ^ 
gaged,  with  the  assistance  of  the  librarian,: 
preparing  statistics  of  competitions  held  durl 
the  last  four  years,  with  a view  of  ascertains- 
what  amount  of  success  has  attended  tl 
efforts  to  procure  the  appointment  of  a p 
fessional  assessor.  The  committee  will  rep- 
on  this,  and  on  other  matters  of  interest  <3- 
nected  with  competitions,  as  Boon  as  possible 

The  expressions  of  confidence  in  the  Institn 
recently  received  from  the  various  architects 
bodies  established  in  this  country  and  in 
colonies,  have  been  of  a most  gratifying  c- 
racter,  more  particularly  those  embodied: 
resolutions  which  havo  been  passed  by 
Liverpool  Society,  the  Nottingham  Associat- 
the  Manchester  Association,  the  Auckland  (Ml 
Zealand)  Institute,  the  Sydney  (New  So 
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V^ales)  Institute,  and  others,  and  forwarded  to 
he  Council.  An  intimation,  almost  generally 
xpressed,  that  efforts  should  be  made  to 
trengthen  Btill  further  the  excellent  relations 
Iready  existing  between  such  local  bodies  and 
he  Institute,  has  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
pecial  committee,  consisting  of  Fellows  and 
associates,  and  representatives,  being  members 
f the  Institute,  of  the  provincial  societies,  to 
squire  into  the  question  of  Federation.  The 
onsideration  of  the  best  means  of  furthering 
rofessional  education,  with  particular  reference 
3 the  Examination  in  Architecture,  has  been 
itrusted  to  another  special  committee,  consist- 
)g  of  members  of  Council  and  members  of  the 
ommittee  of  the  Architectural  Association, 
nd  others.  The  question  of  facilitating  the 
amission  of  members  of  the  Institute  and  of 
rchitectural  students  into  public  edifices,  both 
t home  and  abroad,  for  the  purposes  of  study, 
as  engaged  the  attention  of  a committee  of 
se  Council,  and  a report  has  been  received  on 
36  desirability  of  furnishing  a form  of  cre- 
ential  testifying  to  the  character  of  its  bearers 
ad  to  the  objects  in  view,  such  forms  to  be  in 
rench,  German,  and  Italian,  as  well  as 
nghsh,  and  to  bear  the  insignia  of  the  Insti- 
ite. 


Fulham. — The  first  stone  of  the  Waste  Lai 
ad  Lygon  Almshouses,  Fulham  Palace-roa 
as  laid  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  on  L 
1st  mat.  They  contain  accommodation  f 
ght  couples  and  six  single  persons,  and  the 
a large  room  for  divine  service  and  governoi 
eetings.  The  buildings  are  of  brick,  wi' 
one  dressings,  and  the  style  is  Tudor.  Messr 
cimpson  & Co.  are  the  builders,  the  amount  ■ 
ie  contract  is  2.650L,  and  the  architect 
r‘  "•  H.  Hall,  of  West  Kensington. 


DESIGN  FOR  A SILK  BROCADE. 

This  design  is  an  adaptation  of  a Sicilian 
pattern  of  the  fourteenth  century,  on  a small  and 
much-decayed  fragment  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  It  has  been  woven  in  four  colours, 
viz.,  cream,  two  reds,  and  a green,  and  has  been 
registered  by  Messrs.  Hilditch,  of  Cheapside,  to 
whom  it  belongs.  They  have  brought  it  out  to 
8uPPly  some  of  their  customers  who  have 
become  tired  of  the  patterns  of  this  character 
at  present  in  the  market. 

The  grandest  of  their  present  patterns  was 
taken  from  the  dress  of  one  of  the  figures  on 
the  Southwold  Screen  (St.  Peter’s,  I think), 
and  was  brought  out  many  years  ago. 

This  kind  of  brocade  is  chiefly  used  for  altar- 
cloths  and  vestments,  but  it  is  quite  as  adapt- 
able for  secular  purposes. 

Sydney  Vacher. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION : 

ITALY  EXCURSION. 

A member  of  the  party  has  forwarded  us  the 
following  brief  notes  en  route  of  their  impres- 
sions of  buildings  visited  : — 

“ The  Italian  excursion  of  the  Architectural 
Association  started  on  Friday,  the  16th  inst., 
from  Charing  Cross  at  10-35,  the  total  number 
of  members  joining  being  twenty-four. 

The  first  journey  was  made  to  Milan  vi& 
Calais,  Laon,  Terquin,  through  the  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel,  Chiasso,  arriving  in  Milan  at  7'41  on 
the  Saturday  night.  In  Milan  the  buildings 
visited  were,— first,  the  cathedral ; the  comple- 
tion of  the  central  lantern  is  still  being  pro- 
ceeded with”  [the  proposed  alteration  of  the 
Renaissance  work  in  the  west  front  is,  as  our 


readers  know,  to  be  the  subject  of  an  important 
architectural  competition]  ; “ next,  the  churches 
of  Sta.  Maria  delle  Grazie,  an  interesting  church, 
built  externally  with  red  brick  and  terracotta; 
St.  Ambrogio,  a twelfth-century  church,  with 
open  atrium  at  the  west  end,  with  very  fine 
bronze  doors  in  the  west  end ; St.  Lorenzo, 
bnilt  on  the  site  of  the  old  church  in  Milan  in  the 
sixteenth  century,— the  plan  of  this  church  is 
octagonal,  with  four  apses  on  the  principal 
sides  in  two  stories  : the  dome,  being  a regular 
octagon,  does  not  fit  very  well,  but  the  general 
effect  is  good;  St.  Eustorgio,  an  uninteresting 
church  in  itself,  but  with  a chapel  at  the  back 
of  the  choir,  with  some  good  fifteenth-century 
detail,  which  also  contains  a splendid  fourteenth- 
century  tomb ; the  Ospedale  Maggiore,  a 
fifteenth-century  building,  with  splendid  terra- 
cotta detail,  certainly  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able buildings  we  visited  in  Milan;  the  old 
Piazza  del  Mercanti,  in  the  centre  of  whioh  is 
an  old  thirteenth  - century  brick  building, 
formerly  the  Palazzo  della  Ragione.  The 
buildings  surrounding  this  are  of  fourteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  date.  The  tower  and 
apse  of  the  Romanesque  Church  of  St.  Gosardo 
were  carefully  studied,  but  the  building  can 
only  bo  well  seen  from  the  roof  of  the 
cathedral.  From  Milan  an  excursion  was 
made  to  the  Certosa,  near  Pavia,  reputed  to  be 
the  most  richly  furnished  church  in  Italy.  The 
monastery  has  been  closed  some  five  years  and 
the  remaining  monks  removed  to  Bologna,  the 
Government  having  taken  over  the  building  as 
a national  monument.  The  buildings  are  most 
carefully  preserved,  and  access  is  given  to  every 
part.  The  principal  facade  of  the  church  is 
fifteenth  - century  work  of  the  most  elaborate 
kind,  the  whole  of  the  work  being  executed  in 
marble;  the  other  parts  of  the  exterior  are  prin- 
cipally red  brick  and  terra-cotta.  The  interior 
is  completely  covered  with  fresco,  the  fourteen 
chapels  being  complete  museums  of  works  of 
art,  marble  inlays,  bronzes,  frescos,  and  pictures. 
The  two  cloisters  have  colonnades  with  marble 
shafts  and  terra-cotta  arches ; round  the  larger 
of  the  two  are  the  twenty-four  houses  con- 
taining three  rooms  each,  viz.,  dining-room  and 
work-room  on  the  ground  floor  and  bedroom  and 
dressing-room  on  the  upper  floor  ; each  room  has 
a small  garden. 

The  most  striking  modern  building  in  Milan 
is  the  Galleria  Vittorio  Emmanuele,  the  arch- 
way opening  into  the  Piazza  del  Duomo  being  a 
very  dignified  piece  of  work. 

On  Monday  the  Association  went  to  Piacenza. 
The  Palazzo  del  Comune  is  a handsome  build- 
ing, in  brick  and  marble,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  with  an  open  arcade  with  pointed 
arches.  The  cathedral  is  Romanesque,  of  the 
twelfth  century,  with  a very  dignified  western 
porch.  The  original  cathedral,  now  the  Church 
of  St.  Antonino,  contains  some  interesting  work 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  The  next 
town  visited  was  Bologna.  The  principal 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Petronio,  and  built  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  is  an  example  of  the 
ambitious  designs  of  that  period  in  Italy 
which  have  failed  to  be  carried  to  completion. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  commenced  as  a rival  to 
the  cathedral  at  Florence,  the  width  of  the  nave 
being  66  ft.,  the  extended  length  being  750  ft., 
but  only  384  ft.  of  this  has  been  built.  In  the 
“ Reverenda  Fabrica”  of  the  church  is  an 
interesting  collection  of  models  and  drawings 
for  the  completion  of  the  building  by  Palladio, 
Giulio  Romano,  and  Vignola.  The  church, 
though  generally  bare  of  ornament  and  void  of 
interest,  contains  in  one  of  the  chapels  an 
interesting  early  fresco,  and  on  the  pavement 
a meridian  line,  which  showed  that  the  church 
was  not  orientated  truly.  The  Church  of  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore  is  an  uninteresting  Renaissance 
example,  with  some  quaint  canopied  tombs  built 
in  the  open  square  outside  the  church.  The 
Church  of  St.  Dominico  contains  little  of  interest 
beyond  the  tomb  of  St.  Dominico,  a Renais- 
sance monument  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
most  interesting  church  in  Bologna  is  un- 
doubtedly the  Church  of  St.  Stephano,  which 
is  the  name  given  to  a group  of  seven  churches. 
The  first,  on  a level  with  the  street,  dedicated 
to  St.  Stefano,  is  a seventeenth- century  church 
of  no  interest ; the  second,  at  a slightly  lower 
level,  built  in  the  eleventh  century  on  a very 
irregular  plan,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Sepolino ; the 
third,  the  most  interesting  of  all,  is  the  well- 
known  twelfth-century  circular  church  with  the 
tomb  of  St.  Petronius,  built  in  imitation  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  altar  being  built  over  the 
tomb ; the  fourth  church,  now  being  restored,  of 


SS.  Pietro  and  Paolo,  contains  some  interesting 
Classic  columns  and  pilasters  and  a tomb  of 
St.  Yitale  dated  382 ; the  other  churches  are  of 
little  architectural  interest.  Adjoining  the 
churches  is  a two-storied  cloister  of  the  tenth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  interior  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Petronius  has  some  interesting 
ornamental  brickwork.  The  Church  of  St. 
Alessandro  is  a Renaissance  church  effectively 
decorated  in  grey  and  gold.  The  numerous 
arcades,  the  peculiar  feature  of  Bologna, 
afforded  an  unlimited  field  for  the  study  of 


Romanesque  carving. 

Florence  was  reached  on  the  21st,  and  a stay 


of  four  days  gave  a better  opportunity  of  study 
than  had  hitherto  been  enjoyed.  The  first 
building  visited  was  Santa  Croce,  which  contains 
some  monuments  of  great  interest.*  The  next 
building  was  the  Dnomo,  the  western  facade 
of  which  has  jnst  been  completed  under  the 
direction  of  Sig.  Del.  Moro,  from  the  designs  of 
the  late  Signor  de  Fabris,  and  is  to  be  uncovered 
in  about  six  months’  time.  The  churches  of 
Sta.  Maria  Novella,  St.  Lorenzo,  St.  Michele, 
St.  Spirito,  St.  Muriato,  and  St.  Annunciata, 
the  Medici  Chapel,  the  Baptistery,  the  Bigallo, 
the  Bargello,  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  the 
galleries  of  the  Belle  Arti  Uffizi  and  Pitti,  the 
Palazzi  Ricardi,  Strozzi,  Gondi,  and  Pandolfini, 
■were  all  visited  and  carefully  studied.  Ex- 
cursions were  made  to  Fiesolo  and  the  Certosa, 
and  on  Monday  morning  at  5'55  a.m.  the  train 
was  taken  for  Siena.” 


TENDERING  AT  SWANSEA. 

At  the  last  monthly  meeting  of  the  Swansea 
Town  Council,  reported  in  the  Cambrian,  the 
Water  and  Sewers  Committee  presented  a 
report  stating  that  they  had  received  a letter 
from  Messrs.  Baldrv  & Yerburgh  to  the  effect 
that  in  making  up  their  tender, — which  was 
accepted  at  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Council, 
— for  sewerage  works  they  had  calculated  that 
the  bricks  could  be  made  from  the  same  clay  as 
that  which  will  be  used  in  the  puddle  trench, 
and  that  if  the  Committee  insisted  upon  having 
a Staffordshire  brick,  a sum  of  3,000Z.  must  be 
added  to  their  tender,  making  it  68,835Z.  instead 
of  65,835Z.,  but  that  if  a satisfactory  brick  could 
be  made  from  the  local  clay,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  the  work  for  the  lesser  sum. 
Mr.  Yerburgh  attended,  and  discussed  the  sub- 
ject with  the  Committee,  when  the  following 
arrangement  was  made  : — That  whatever  sum 
be  paid  by  the  Corporation,  calculated  at  24s. 
per  cubic  yard,  extra  for  brickwork  up  to 
3,OOOJ.,  the  same  is  to  be  allowed  by  the  con- 
tractors out  of  the  price  for  any  pugging  of 
clay  that  may  be  required,  calculated  at  a re- 
duction in  price  of  2s.  per  cube  yard  up  to  the 
extra  price  paid  brickwork,  viz.,  to  3,0001. 

Mr.  Trew,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  he  very 
much  regretted  to  find  that  the  firm  whose 
tender  had  been  accepted  for  the  construction 
of  the  Upper  Lliw  reservoir  had  found  some 
discrepancy  in  their  tender.  He  believed  this 
arose  from  the  persistency  with  which  some 
members  of  the  Council  had  insisted  that  the 
amounts  of  the  whole  of  the  tenders  should  be 
read  out  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council.  He 
had  thought  that  was  a most  unwise  course  to 
pursue.  The  Council  ought  to  have  confidence 
in  the  committee  in  such  matters  as  these,  and 
that  all  the  tenders  should  not  be  publicly 
reported.  He  said  this  because  the  next  day 
after  the  amounts  of  the  other  tenders  had  been 
made  public  they  received  a note  from  the  firm 
whose  tender  they  had  accepted,  saying  they 
had  made  a mistake  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  the  bricks  required,  and  that  if 
Staffordshire  bricks  were  required  the  Council 
must  give  them  3,0001.  more,  bringing  up  their 
tender  to  within  about  a 1,0001.  under  that  of 
the  next  tender.  He  believed  if  they  had  not 
read  out  the  amounts  of  the  other  tenders  (if 
they  had  only  kept  their  own  counsel)  they  would 
not  have  heard  anything  of  this  3,0001.  extra. 
The  firm  alleged  that  they  had  tendered  on 
the  understanding  that  the  bricks  which  would 
be  required  could  be  made  out  of  the  clay  found 
on  the  spot,  and  not  Staffordshire  bricks ; and 
that  if  Staffordshire  bricks  were  insisted  upon, 
then  they  must  have  3,0001.  added  to  their  con- 
tract price.  They  had  taken  care  even  then  to 
come  as  near  to  the  next  tender  as  they  safely 
could,  and  yet  secure  the  contract.  They  had 
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thus  succeeded,  but  as  a set-off  they  had  agreed 
to  a rebatement  of  2s.  6d.  per  yard  on  as  much 
“ pugging  ” as  would  not  be  required  out  of  the 
quantity  stated ; so  that  although  the  firm  had 
taken  an  advantage  in  one  respect  they  had 
given  it  in  another  way;  and  the  committee 
knowing  that  they  were  a firm  in  every  respect 
most  competent  to  carry  out  the  works  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner,  now  recommended 
that  the  contract  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Alderman  Daniel  seconded  the  resolution 
adopting  the  report  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Freeman  inquired  what  was  the  price 
which  the  other  parties  who  tendered  required 
for  the  “ pugging.” 

The  Mayor  put  it  to  the  meeting  whether 
these  details  should  be  read  out  and  made 
public  or  not,  but  not  a single  hand  was  held  up 
in  favour  of  the  tenders  being  read. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  this  to  him  was  most 
unsatisfactory.  He  contended  that  when  ten- 
ders were  once  before  the  committee,  they 
became  public  property.  He  could  not  help 
expressing  his  surprise  at  the  high  tone  of 
morality  now  taken  by  some  members  of  the 
Council.  Simply  because  of  a clerical  error 
which  had  been  made  by  the  firm  whose  tenders 
they  accepted,  they  now  wanted  to  cheat  them 
out  of  this  3,0001. 

The  Mayor  said  such  was  not  the  case. 
Every  contractor  tendering  for  the  work  was 
shown  a brick,  and  it  was  distinctly  said  to  each 
of  them,  “ That  is  the  brick  we  require  ” ; and 
yet,  after  their  tender  had  been  accepted,  they 
wrote  down  to  say,  “We  tendered  for  a brick 


made  of  the  local  clay,” — a name  of  a Stafford 
shire  firm  being  on  the  brick  shown  them. 

In  reply  to  a question  from  Dr.  Rawlings,  tl, 
Surveyor  said  that  the  word  “ Staff ordshireii 
was  not  on  the  brick  which  was  shown  the  finf 

The  Mayor  said  that  the  firm  whose  tendi 
had  been  accepted  had  taken  three  variot; 
samples  of  the  clay  found  in  the  locality  of  tl 
Lliw,  and  if  they  found  that  they  could  man: 
factnre  therefrom  a sufficiently  good  brick  ft 
the  purposes  of  the  work,  they  would  thdi 
save  the  additional  3,0001. ; but  if  the  Counc 
insisted  on  Staffordshire  bricks,  then  they  won 
have  to  give  them  24s.  a yard  more  for  ai 
quantity  required. 

The  resolution  adopting  the  report  of  tl 
committee  was  then  carried. 


Japanese  Art. — Mr.  Ernest  Hart  will  ooii 
mence,  on  Tuesday  next,  May  4,  a series  e 
three  lectures  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  <, 
“Japanese  Art  Work,”  including  metal  won 
old  lac,  porcelain,  pottery,  picture  books,  ai, 
drawings.  The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  1 
examples  of  the  great  Japanese  masters,  fro: 
the  eleventh  century  to  the  present  date,  i«i 
eluding  many  examples  of  the  work  of  t; 
Midcbin,  Korin,  Sosen,  Hokusai,  Kenzan,  aj 
others.  A loan  exhibition  of  specimens  fro 
Mr.  Hart’s  collection  of  historic  Japanese  won 
of  art  will  be  on  view  in  the  library  of  t'J 
Society  during  the  course  of  the  lectures  fre 
May  4 to  May  18th. 
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JIItTsfraiicms. 

1TLHAM  VESTRY-HALL  COMPETITION 
DESIGNS. 

SE  give  this  week  illustrations  of  the 
design  submitted  by  Messrs.  Newman 
& Newman  for  the  proposed  new 
try-hall  at  Fulham,  to  which  the  first  pre- 
m was  awarded  by  the  professional  adjudi- 
>r,  Mr.  Currey,  whose  decision  has  been  so 
reditably  thrown  over  by  the  Vestry,  with 
JS  injustice  to  those  who  had  competed  on 
it understanding  that  the  decision  of  the 
kessional  adjudicator  would  be  acted  upon, 
he  design  is  a suitable  one  for  the  neighbour- 
P»  though  jit  cannot  be  said  to  exhibit  any 
iinality ; it  consists  of  that  miDgling  of 
isic  pilasters  with  mullioned  windows  which 
become  fashionable  of  late,  and  which  is  hero 
ied  out  with  sufficiently  neat  and  finished 
ul.  But  of  the  plan  much  more  than  this 
' be  said.  The  authors  have  succeeded  very 
erly  in  dealing  with  a very  awkward  site, 
.with  the  difficulty  of  lighting  involved  in 
mg  to  arrange  the  ground  floor  rooms  under 
rge  hall  on  the  upper  floor.  The  staircase 
i a good  light,  at  the  end  of  the  long  passage, 
very  good  point,  and  the  committee-rooms 
well  placed  at  the  back  and  away  from  the 
e of  the  street.  The  Vestry  Clerks’  general 
e would  be  rather  deficient  in  light,  and  his 
ns  aro  at  a long  distance  from  the  Vestry- 
j perhaps  not  a matter  of  much  practical 


importance.  In  the  main,  the  authors  aro 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  their  plan,  and 
on  the  credit  of  having  been  selected  from  so 
largo  a competition  by  so  sound  a judge  as  Mr. 
Currey.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  will  afford  them 
some  gratification,  as  this  seems  to  be  all  they 
are  likely  to  get  from  it. 


FIRST  SELECTED  DESIGN  FOR  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS,  NEWCASTLE  - UNDER  - 
LYME. 

We  give  the  perspective  drawing  of  the 
design  for  these  buildings  as  first  selected  in 
the  original  competition,  and  which  the  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Sugden  & Son,  had  (very  natu- 
rally) wished  to  have  published  along  with 
the  modified  design,  of  which  we  gave  the 
geometrical  drawings  last  week ; but  they  did 
not  contrive  to  make  their  wishes  clear  until 
too  late  for  that  arrangement. 

As  far  as  general  picturesque  effect  is  con- 
cerned, the  original  design  by  the  one  architect 
is  certainly  superior  to  that  by  the  half  a dozen 
architects,  as  given  in  our  last. 


THE  NORTHUMBERLAND  AVENUE 
HOTEL. 

Tiie  erection  of  this  building  was  commenced 
by  the  Northumberland  Avenue  Hotel  Com- 
pany in  the  summer  of  1883.  A contract  was 
then  entered  into  with  Messrs.  Perry  & Co., 


builders,  of  Tredegar  Works,  Bow.  In  prepar- 
ing the  site  to  receive  the  superstructure  great 
difficulties  were  encountered  from  the  treacherous 
nature  of  the  ground.  To  reach  a solid  founda- 
tion it  was  necessary  to  carry  down  the  excava- 
vations  for  the  principal  walls  to  the  unusual 
depth  of  50  ft.  A large  quantity  of  running 
water  was  met  with  while  these  works  were  in 
progress,  and  this  being  traced  was  found  to 
come  from  an  old  rivulet  which  had  its  rise  in 
Highgate,  and  fell  into  the  Thames  about  this 
point.  To  keep  this  in  check,  a 10-h.p.  engine 
and  powerful  pump  had  to  be  kept  at  work 
night  and  day  for  six  or  seven  months  while  a 
bed  of  concrete  6 ft.  thick  was  being  laid  over 
the  whole  of  the  site.  Before  the  walls  had 
been  raised  much  above  the  ground-floor  level 
the  works  had  to  be  suspended  owing  to  the- 
failure  of  the  original  company.  Towards  the 
end  of  1884  the  premises  were  acquired  by  the 
Building  Securities  Company,  who  arranged 
with  Messrs.  J.  W.  Hobbs  & Co.,  of  Croydon  and 
Queen’s  Buildings,  Southwark,  to  carry  on  the 
works.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  the  first 
company  to  erect  an  hotel  with  a frontage  to 
the  Avenue  of  353  ft.  On  the  failure  of  the  com- 
pany, however,  53  ft.  of  this  was  lost.  The 
now  owners  retained  the  services  of  the  archi- 
tects, Messrs.  Isaacs  & Florence,  from  whose 
designs  the  building  had  already  been  com- 
menced. To  suit  the  contracted  frontage  of 
300  ft.  the  original  design  had  to  be  considerably 
modified  and  remodelled. 

The  building  consists  of  nine  floors  and  a. 
lofty  basement,  and  its  roof  rises  to  a height  of 
122  ft.  above  the  roadway  level  of  the  Avenue. 
The  front  elevation  is  faced  throughout  with 
Portland  stone,  from  the  quarries  of  Messrs. 
Crickmay  & Co.  and  Messrs.  Steward  & Co.  The 
stone  carving  of  the  upper  floors  has  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Daymond  & Sons,  and  the 
whole  of  the  remainder,  including  the  central 
arch,  which  is  surmounted  by  two  emblematic 
figures  illustrative  of  Day  and  Night,  by  Mr. 
Boekbinder.  Of  the  ironwork  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  bnilding,  the  cast-iron  stanchions 
have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Young  & Co., 
and  the  wrought-iron  girders  and  stanchions  by 
Messrs.  Dibley  & Son.  The  ornamental  iron 
balconettes  to  the  front  windows  are  from  the 
Art  Metal  Works  of  Messrs.  Starkie,  Gardner,. 

& Co.  The  floors  throughout  have  been  con- 
structed of  a concrete  compounded  of  coke 
breeze  and  Portland  cement,  in  the  proportion 
of  4 to  1,  and  for  all  interior  lintels  solid  slabs  of 
the  same  fireproof  material  have  been  employed. 

The  internal  planning  has  been  devised  to 
provide  as  compactly  as  possible  all  the 
accommodation  required  for  a modern  first- 
class  hotel.  The  main  entrance,  whicb  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  building,  leads  into  a large 
vestibule,  and  out  of  this  a grand  marble  stair- 
case, with  return  flights  on  each  side,  rises  to 
the  first  floor.  The  upper  floors  oan  also  be 
reached  by  a staircase  at  each  end  of  the  build- 
ing, and  by  a double  service  of  hydraulic  lifts 
placed  conveniently  near  the  front  entrance* 
In  addition  to  the  two  passenger-cars,  two- 
additional  cars  have  been  provided  for  luggage 
purposes.  These  lifts  will  be  worked  by  a 
Worthington  pump  in  the  basement;  and  the 
whole  apparatus  will  be  supplied  and  fixed  by 
the  American  Standard  Elevator  Co.  At  a 
short  distance  from  the  entrance-hall,  along 
the  main  corridor,  an  open  vestibule  affords 
access  to  the  grand  salle-d-manger,  which 
is  100  ft.  long  by  42  ft.  wide,  exclusive  of  the 
apse  at  the  further  end  and  the  wings  at  each 
side.  This  room  rises  through  two  floors,  and 
is  about  30  ft.  in  height.  In  addition  to  this, 
spacious  dining-hall  there  has  also  been  pro- 
vided on  the  ground-floor  a coffee-room,  56  ft* 
by  30  ft.  ; smoking-room,  53  ft.  by  37  ft. ; 
reading-room,  reception-room,  ladies’  drawing- 
room, several  private  sitting-rooms,  general 
lavatory  accommodation,  and  a range  of  bed- 
rooms. Including  those  on  the  ground-floor 
there  are  about  500  bed  and  sitting  rooms  in  the 
hotel.  The  electric  light,  in  the  form  of  incan- 
descent lamps,  will  be  used  throughout  the. 
ground-floor  and  on  all  the  upper  floors.  In 
some  of  the  private  sitting  and  reception  rooms 
the  Wenham  light  has  been  introduced.  Beneath 
the  marble  staircase  a wide  flight  of  steps  leads 
to  a billiard-room  in  the  basement,  which  iB 
80  ft.  long,  40  ft.  wide,  and  16  ft.  high.  In 
this  room  there  will  be  ample  space  for  five 
billiard-tables.  In  close  connexion  there  is  a 
bar,  and  also  a lavatory,  for  the  use  of  players 
The  other  rooms  in  the  basement  include  bed 
rooms,  bath-rooms,  general  servants’  quarters 
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store  and  wine  cellars,  and  a large  engine  and 
boiler  bouse.  The  whole  of  the  steam  power 
for  the  heating,  cooking,  electric  lighting,  Ac., 
of  the  hotel  will  be  supplied  by  two  Lancashire 
boilers,  each  30  ft.  long  and  7 ft.  6 in.  in 
diameter.  The  water  supply  for  the  building 
will  be  delivered  to  a large  tank  in  the  base- 
ment, and  thence  will  be  raised  by  a second 
Worthington  pump  to  a fire-tank  in  the  roof. 
From  this  reservoir  a number  of  subsidiary 
cisternB  will  be  filled. 

The  white  glazed  bricks  in  the  areas  have 
been  obtained  from  Messrs.  Cliff  & Co.,  and 
Messrs.  Balfour  & Co.  The  latter  firm  have  also 
supplied  all  the  plain  and  ornamental  tiles  for 
interior  floor  and  wall  decoration.  All  the  main 
corridors  in  the  building  will  have  tile  dados 
and  plinths,  and  those  on  the  ground-floor  will 
have  in  addition  a filling  of  white  tiles  with 
gilded  bars  arranged  in  panels. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  building 
as  originally  designed  was  260,0001.  The 
building  on  its  present  reduced  scale  will 
probably  cost  160,0001.  The  whole  of  the 
works  are  being  executed  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
architects,  Mr.  Charles  Till  acting  as  clerk  of 
the  works,  and  Mr.  ghute  being  the  general 
foreman. 
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DEERHURST 

CHURCH. 

Sir, — I read  with  much 
interest  your  description 
of  the  newly-discovered 
Saxon  chapel,  at  Deer- 
hurst,  accompanied  by  a 
plan  and  other  details 
[ pp.  712,  819,  last 

vol.].  In  1860,  when 
plans  were  prepared  by 
the  late  Mr.  W.  Slater 
for  the  restoration  of  the 
parish  church  of  Deer- 
hurst,  situated  not  far 
from  this  chapel,  I went 
down  with  a fellow  pupil, 
Mr.  S.  Fry,  and  measured 
it,  and  afterwards  made 
the  drawings.  I have 
referred  to  these,  and 
have  prepared  a plan 
and  sections  showing  the 
Anglo  - Saxon  work  for 
purposes  of  comparison 
with  the  plans  of  the 
chapel. 

It  will  be  Been  that 
this  church  is  on  a grand 
scale,  and  had  in  early 
days  nave,  chancel,  apsi- 
dal  sanctuary,  western 
tower,  and  two  aisles  or 
chapels  to  the  chancels. 
The  proportions  were 
also  very  lofty,  as  they 
are  also  in  the  Saxon 
churches  of  Bradford  and 
Brigstock.  The  impor- 
tant question  of  the  date 
is  not  easy  to  settle. 
Buckler  is  of  opinion  that 
as  it  now  stands  it  was 
constructed  about  A.D. 
1050, introducing  features 
of  earlier  date ; but  the 
other  theory  commends 
itself  more  to  my  mind, 
viz.,  that  “ a restora- 
tion” only  was  carried 
out  at  that  time,  and  that 
the  lower  part  of  the 
tower,  and  the  nave  and 
chancel  and  apse  walls, 
are  of  an  earlier  date.  I 
found  in  the  course  of  the 
restoration  of  Brigstock 
Church  that  in  the  Saxon 
tower  are  numbers  of 
burned  stones  irregularly 
placed,  pointing  to  a re- 
storation after  burning 
by  the  Danes.  The  double 
window  in  the  tower  is,  I 
believe  (as  does  the  Rev. 
C.  Butter  worth),  in  situ, 
and  if,  as  B uckler  thinks, 
the  early  church  was  low, 
this  would  have  formerly 
been  external. 

There  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  curious  aisles  or 
chapels  belong  to  the 
early  date,  and  Buckler 
thinks  that  formerly  they 
extended  eastward  to  the 
dotted  lines.  The  doors 
are  both  pointed  (like  the 
tower  windows)  and  flat- 
headed, and  there  is  an 
arched  opening  each  side 
above  them  into  the 
chapels.  The  present 
arch  in  the  Bouth  aisle 
is  in  the  Saxon  wall,  and 
was  an  alteration  of  about 
1150  A.D.  There  are  re- 
mains of  a ruined  Saxon 
arch  in  the  present  east 
wall,  and  Buckler  con- 
siders that  the  same 
place  existed  on  the 
north  side. 

The  Saxon  chancel 
arch  is  removed,  but 
evidences  exist  of  its 
position.  The  sanctuary 
arch  is  well  preserved, 
and  was  filled  in  when 
the  apse  was  destroyed, 
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— possibly  the  apse  would  be  low,  with  win- 
dows over.  The  early  church  of  Brixworth  is 
a case  in  point,  where  the  apse,  with  the 
sanctuary  and  chancel  arch  (or  “arcus  trium- 
phalis”),  all  exist. 

At  Bradford  and  at  Brigstock  the  chancel  was 
narrower  than  the  nave,  proved  at  Brigstock  by 
my  finding  the  south-eastern  quoin  in  situ.  At 
Deerhurst  they  are  equal  in  width,  as  at  Brix- 
worth. 

The  construction  is  an  interesting  point.  The 
newly-discovered  chapel  has  very  fine  narrowed 
angle  quoins,  as  we  find  in  most  Saxon  work, 
though  they  are  not  in  the  very  regular  “ long  and 
short  ” work,  such  as  at  Brigstock.  The  church, 
however,  has  the  angles  composed  simply  of 
small  stones,  like  the  walling  stones,  and  one 
would  infer  an  earlier  date  from  this. 

The  existing  clearstory  walls  are  late  in  date, 
hut  there  was  evidently  always  a clearstory  of 
great  height,  as  indicated  by  the  roof  line  in  the 
tower  and  the  windows  in  the  east  wall.  The 
church  at  Bradford  is  an  example  of  this  Saxon 
lofty  proportion. 

The  division  of  the  tower  into  many  floors  and 
rooms  would  indicate  that  it  was  used  for  resi- 
dence and  defence,  as  that  at  Brigstock  ; it  is 
likely  a floor  existed  at  the  dotted  line,  and  re- 
moved when  the  pointed  arches  were  formed. 
The  fourteenth-century  finish  to  the  tower  is 
very  peculiar.  The  Saxon  tower  being  oblong 
in  plan,  the  Mediaeval  architect  arranged  a 
square  on  it,  with  corbels  for  a spire,  and 
covered  the  remaining  Bpace  with  a pointed 
barrel  vault  of  stone,  sloped  on  the  outside  with 
an  eastern  gable. 

The  plan  shows  the  fifteenth-century  seats 
which  remained  in  1860,  and  are  now  worked 
in  to  the  new  arrangement.  It  also  shows  the 
very  singular  Puritan  arrangement  of  seats  in 
the  chancel,  for  receiving  the  holy  communion 
sitting  round  the  table.  Mr.  Slater  retained 
this  as  a curiosity ; but  the  eastern  seats  are 
not,  of  course,  used.  The  others  do  duty  for 
choir-seats.  There  was  formerly  a rood-screen, 


and  the  doorway  to  the  loft  still  exists  through 
the  south  wall. 

The  nave  roof  is  a grand  fifteenth-century  one 
of  elaborate  detail,  and  the  arcades  are  beauti- 
fully moulded,  with  carved,  capitals  to  the 
detached  shafts. 

I must  acknowledge  kind  help  given  me  in 
these  notes  by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  C.  Butter- 
worth.  I have  visited  the  church  since  the 
restoration  when  rowing  down  the  Severn, 
which  runs  near  its  west  end,  but  have  not  yet 
seen  the  interesting  chapel  recently  discovered. 

R.  Herbert  Carpenter. 


visible  during  July  and  August  in  the  three : 
specimens.  The  wood  of  the  previous  winter: 
had  been  found  unsuitable  for  such  experi-  ■ 
ments,  although  they  succeeded  with  wood  of  t 
the  winter  in  question.  A careful  analysis  of  c 
the  wood  showed  that  there  was  from  4 to  Operei 
cent,  more  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the: 
wood  of  the  later  season  than  in  that  of  the : 


previous  one.  The  wood  where  the  experi* rj 


DRY-ROT. 


Herr  Gottgetreu,  one  of  the  leading  German 
authorities  upon  building  materials,  gives  a 
comprehensive  summary  of  facts  bearing  upon 
the  above  question  in  a recent  number  of  the 
Centralblatt  fur  Bauverwaltung . He  considers 
the  question  as  one  still  to  be  solved,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  germs  of  the  dry-rot  may  exist 
in  the  living  tree,  illustrating  this  supposition 
by  quoting  circumstances  where  apparently  dry 
and  sound  wood  was  attacked.  In  Russia  there 
are  whole  forests  from  which  no  building  wood  is 
now  taken,  experience  having  shown  that  it  has 
always  been  attacked  by  dry-rot.  A concen- 
trated solution  of  common  salt  has  often  been 
found  an  efficient  preservative,  when  applied  to 
the  beams  in  a boiling  state.  Airing  with  dry 
air  has  also  been  found  efficacious. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  the  researches 
of  Professor  Poleck  are  of  interest.  He  insti- 
tuted a series  of  experiments  with  a view  of 
testing  whether  the  germs  of  dry-rot  become 
developed  in  wood  felled  during  the  winter. 
From  three  trees  felled  in  January  (fir  and  pine) 
sections  were  taken  on  March  31st,  in  which 
were  sown  the  germs  of  dry-rot.  The  sections 
were  kept  in  covered  vessels  in  a dark  chamber 
at  an  average  temperature  of  about  59°  Fahr. 
The  characteristic  myceleof  the  dry-rot  became 


ments  had  failed  was  supposed  to  have  been 
floated  wood,  and  experiments  were  conse-; 
quently  begun  for  the  purpose  of  determining: 
whether  wood  felled  in  the  summer  could  bet 
rendered  safe  against  dry-rot  by  the  removal  of  i 
the  bark,  protracted  drying,  and  steeping  in 
water. 

The  Industrie  Blatter  refers  to  the  experi-i 
ments  made  with  progressive  success  by  Pro*: 
fessor  Farsky,  of  Tabor  (Bohemia),  in  the! 
application  of  salicylic  acid  as  a remedy  for 
dry-rot.  At  first  he  had  used  it  in  dry  form: 
(probably,  therefore,  in  combination  with  some 
base),  but  since  discovered  that  a solution  of 
5-28ths  oz.  salicylic  acid  in  ‘22  gallon  of  alcohol, n 
if  afterwards  diluted,  was  sufficiently  efficaciouso: 
to  protect  a flooring  of  800  square  feet  from  the: 
spread  of  dry-rot,  and  to  remove  it  from  thet 
places  where  it  had  appeared.  Rough  salicylicv 
acid  can  be  used,  and  the  action  of  this  anti-i 
septic  agent  can  be  heightened  by  a sh'ghfc 
admixture  of  carbolic  acid. 


Obituary. — We  record  with  much  regret  the i 
death  of  a promising  young  engineer,  Mr.! 
Edwin  Southey  Beale,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-i 
four,  and  after  a very  short  and  sudden  illness^ 
Mr.  Beale  contributed  several  very  useful 
articles  on  some  of  the  important  engineerings 
works  of  the  day  to  our  columns,  on  various: 
occasions,  which  showed  very  full  and  aeon-: 
rate  knowledge,  for  so  young  a man,  on 
the  subjects  he  specially  undertook  to  deal 
with. 
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THE  ATMOSPHERIC  COWL  COMPANY'S 
EXHAUST  VENTILATOR. 

E This  ventilator  differs  from  an  immense 
number  of  exhaust  or  updraught  ventilators 
-ithat  have  been  made  in  not  depending  entirely 
on  the  action  of  wind  (though  that  assists  it), 
but  on  the  difference  between  the  temperatures 
1 within  and  without  the  apartment  tobe  ventilated. 
K The  ventilating-shaft  on  which  the  exhaust  is 
it  placed  contains  air  warmer,  and  therefore 
i ; relatively  lighter,  than  the  outer  air  of  the 
[.surrounding  atmosphere,  and  this  is  turned  to 
^advantage  in  the  ventilator  under  our  notice 
by  providing  continuous  slits  at  the  angle  of  a 
spiral  worm  (projecting  slightly  in  the  interior 
of  the  shaft  so  as  to  be  more  affected  by  the 
heat)  and  by  enclosing  the  portion  of  the  shaft 


PLAN. 

imished  with  the  spiral  worm  in  a jacket  open 
j the  bottom,  so  that  the  external  air  forces  its 
ay  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  jacket  to  Bupply, 
irough  the  slits,  the  partial  vacuum  in  the 
mft,  and,  coming  in  contact  with  the  com- 
aratively  warm  metal,  expands  and  rises  in 
16  jacket,  entering  the  Blits  with  greater  force 
i consequence,  and  giving  the  effect  of  a con- 
inuous  jet  into  the  interior. 

Care  is  taken  to  give  a special  direction  to 
ie  incoming  jets  of  air,  so  that  they  pass  one 
lother  near  the  centre  of  the  shaft  (as  shown 
- the  plan),  and  communicate  to  its  contents  a 
itary  ascensional  motion,  whereby  the  draught 
quickened,  and  the  vitiated  and  heated  air 
:tracted  in  greater  proportion  than  the  mere 
fference  of  temperature  between  the  shaft 
id  the  outer  air  would  effect.  This  is,  there- 
re,  theoretically  at  all  events,  an  automatic 
.haust,  calculated  to  draw  more  rapidly  the 
gher  the  temperature  rises  in  the  room  to  be 
^ntilated. 


Where  the  ventilator  is  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  the  bottom  of  the  jacket  is  to  be 
closed,  and  a special  supply  of  cold  air  is  to  be 
led  into  it  by  a pipe  from  a cellar  or  other  cold- 
air  reservoir.  This  is  ingenious,  but  wo  should 
rather  doubt  the  exhaust  having  as  efficient 
action  under  these  circumstances  as  when  the 
normal  temperature  of  the  outer  air  is  low.  In 
fact,  it  would  appear  that  the  ventilator  would 
have  to  be  altered  for  hot  or  cold  weather,  so 
that . to  this  extent  it  would  be  affected  by 
varying  temperature  in  the  air,  like  other 
exhaust  cowls. 

It  has  the  mdrit  of  being  a small  and  un- 
obtrusive-looking  thing,  without  anything  like 
the  large  and  variously-shaped  cowls  which 
are  to  bo  seen  on  exhausts  intended  to  act 
solely  by  wind  force ; and  the  idea  is  cer- 
tainly ingenious  and  scientific  so  far  as  its 
action  in  direct  relation  to  the  heat  of  the 
apartment  is  concerned.  As  an  assistance 
to  the  draught  of  a chimney,  and  a safe- 
guard against  down-draught,  it  ought  always  to 
be  efficient,  on  its  principles;  and  we  have 
found  it  so  on  actual  experiment.  As  an 
exhaust  from  a room,  apart  from  the  chimney- 
shaft,  it  would  not  be  equally  effective,  we 
surmise,  in  all  states  of  the  weather ; but  it 
would  be,  or  should  be,  superior  to  those 
exhausts  which  are  actuated  by  wind-currents 
only. 


WATER  SUPPLY. 

Leamington. — The  Local  Government  Board 
have  given  their  consent  to  the  borrowing,  by 
the  Leamington  Town  Council,  of  1,6002.  for  the 
extension  of  the  water-mains  and  the  driving  of 
the  adit  in  the  new  artesian  well. 

Stafford.— At  the  meeting  of  the  Stafford 
Town  Council  on  the  20th  ult.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Mycock 
moved  “that  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  be  asked  for  the  raising  of  a loan  of 
4,500?.  to  cover  the  outlay  on  the  pumping  shaft 
or  well  at  Enson  Moor,  in  carrying  out  the 
agreement  entered  into  with  Lord  Harrowby, 
and  for  defraying  the  estimated  cost  of  the  pro- 
posed experimental  boring  from  the  bottom  of  the 
pumping-shaft.”  The  Mayor  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  unanimously  carried,  the  Town  Clerk 
stating,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  that, 
assuming  water  was  found  successfully,  another 
15,000?.  beyond  the  amount  already  expended 
or  sanctioned,  would  complete  everything.  That 
was  altogether  35,000?.,  and  that  meant  prac- 
tically a little  over  30s.  a head  for  the  population 
of  the  borough  and  the  fringe  round  it  to  be 
supplied.  Statistics  as  relating  to  other  towns 
showed  that  a water  supply  had  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  got  at  a lower  rate. 


STONE  FOR  THE  NEW  GOVERNMENT 
OFFICES. 

Sib, — I do  not  know  whether  you  will  agree 
■with  me  that  the  answer  of  the  Government  to 
the  Member  for  the  Forest  of  Dean,  that  the 
only  reason  for  rejecting  the  stone  he  inquired 
about  was  that  the  colour  is  unsatisfactory,  is 
not  much  to  the  point.  In  my  own  opinion, 
the  answer  was  singular,  if  not  absurd,  as 
emanating  from  a practical  department  of  the 
Government,  the  members  of  which  are,  of 
course,  resident  in  London,  and  must,  there- 
fore, know  from  ocular  demonstration  and 
every-day  experience  that  the  natural  colour  of 
all  freestones  is  changed  immediately  in  the 
sooty  and  noxious  atmosphere  of  the  metro- 
polis. If  the  building  of  the  new  offices  must 
wait  till  a freestone  is  discovered  that  will  not 
change  colour,  they  will  never  be  built  at  all. 
As  you  have  more  than  once  allowed  me  to 
urge,  a material  exists  possessing  this  important 
quality,  and  another  even  more  important, — 
durability  in  London.  Granite  has  yet  another 
recommendation.  It  can  be  obtained  in  all 
colours  that  the  architect  can  possibly  require, 
— from  white  through  yellow,  red,  green,  gray, 
blue,  black.  And  taking  into  account  the  exces- 
sive and  rather  discreditable  expenditure  upon 
the  restoration  of  recently-built  Government 
structures  in  London,— 70,0002.  in  one  case 
alone,  its  adoption  for  the  New  Government 
Offioes  would  not  cost  an  extra  6d. 

Yet  although  this  material, — in  great  variety, 

■ is  in  daily  use,  the  Government  has  not  the 
enterprise  to  adopt  it  on  a grand  scale,  and  for 
ever  set  at  reBt  the  simple  question,  Is  it 
possible  to  erect  permanent  edifices  in  London  ? 

Archascs. 


STAIRCASE,  ALBANY  CAPITOL. 

SrR, — Will  you  permit  me  to  correct  an  uninten- 
tional error  of  statement  which  occurs  in  a note 
accompanying  the  drawing  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Richard- 
son’s design  for  the  grand  stairway  in  the  new 
Capitol  at  Albany,  New  York,  which  is  published  in 
the  Builder  for  the  17th  of  April  [p.  574].  It  is 
there  stated  that  because  of  political  action  on  the 
part  of  Government  authorities,  Mr.  Fuller,  whose 
design  was  chosen  in  open  competition,  resigned, 
and  Mr.  Eidlitz  and  Mr.  Richardson  were  selected 
to  carry  on  his  work.  I believe  that  for  once  in 
America,  politics  entered  not  at  all  into  the  con- 
sideration. The  facts  are  these: — In  accordance 
with  a long-established  custom  in  the  United  States, 
the  terms  of  the  competition  were  such  as  to  pre- 
vent nearly  all  American  architects  of  established 
reputation  from  having  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  it.  As  a result  the  drawings  submitted  were 
of  little  value.  Doubtless  the  design  chosen  was 
the  best.  When  the  building  had  progressed  as 
far  as  the  tops  of  the  third  story  windows,  the 
money  already  expended  exceeded  by  several 
hundred  thousand  pounds  the  estimates  of  the 
architect  himself  for  the  entire  structure.  More- 
over, it  was  seen  that  when  completed  the  building 
would  be  a positive  artistic  offence,  even  in  the 
country  which  counts  more  vulgar  pieces  of  archi- 
tecture than  any  other  pseudo-civilised  community 
whatever.  Therefore,  both  by  reason  of  pecuniary 
and  artistic  considerations,  the  entire  control  of  the 
work  for  the  future  was  given  to  three  of  the  most 
prominent  of  American  architects,  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Eidlitz,  and  Mr.  Hunt. 

No  attempt  was  made  by  the  now  architects  to 
harmonise  the  new  and  the  old  work ; any  com- 
promise was  artistically  impossible.  Therefore, 
the  entire  interior  was  reconstructed  and  the 
exterior  completed  in  a style  of  extreme  originality 
and  beauty.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  new  work 
seeming  out  of  place,  it  is  the  remnant  of  first 
work  that  is  offensive.  Should  the  time  ever  come 
when  the  exterior  work  of  the  first  and  second 
stories  is  replaced  by  something  nobler  and  purer, 
the  building  will  be  a most  harmonious  and  beauti- 
ful piece  of  design,  although  Mr.  Eidlitz  and  Mr. 
Richardson  were  so  handicapped  at  the  start. 

The  original  design  may  have  been  “ Italian 
Renaissance,”  but  in  America  we  call  it  “ American 
Renaissance,”  or  “Builder’s  Classic."  There  is  no 
English  work  with  which  it  may  be  compared. 
The  designs  executed  by  Mr.  Richardson  and 
Mr.  Eidlitz  are  Byzantine  Romanesque,  and  a very 
rich  round -arched  Gothic,  remarkably  effective 
and  of  unusual  originality. 

Ralph  Adams  Crain. 


ANCIENT  GREEK  SCULPTORS. 

SlK, — In  last  week’s  issue  of  your  paper,  under  the 
head  of  “Recent  Excavations  in  Bocotia,”  p.  603, 
you  state,  in  reference  to  an  incomplete  inscription 
on  a fragment  of  a xoanon,  that  “ literary  record 
gives  us  no  sculptor’s  name  ending  in  * orog  ’ to 
supply  the  deficiency.” 

Onp.  601  in  the  same  issue,  referring  to  a colossal 
statue  found  at  Gortyna  at  Crete,  you  state  that 
“ the  great  interest  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  sculptor,  “ Eiattioroc 
’ A()i]valog  ncoiti.”  This  seems  to  me  to  furnish 
the  very  clue  which  you  require. 

Charles  G.  Cresswell. 

***  The  first  quoted  remark  referred  to  sculptors 
of  the  archaic  period,  of  the  Bceotian  territory,  and, 
therefore,  likely  to  use  Bceotian  characters.  Eisi- 
dotos,  especially  with  his  affix,  ’AQqraiog,  could 
not  come  under  this  category.  There  are  several 
known  sculptors  of  the  classical  period  whose  names 
end  in  “ orog.”  It  was  not,  we  admit,  put  quite 
as  clearly  as  it  should  have  been. 


STONE-SAWING  MACHINERY. 

Sir, — I see  in  your  issue  of  the  24th  ult.,  p.  624, 
a letter  from  E.  P.  Bastin  & Co.,  stating  they  are 
makers  of  side  lever  saw-frames,  but  they  omitted 
to  state  that  they  were  using  my  patent  under  a 
royalty  from  me. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Powis  Bale 
that  side  lever  machines  were  used  in  Belgium  years 
beforo  my  patent  came  out,  that  I question  ; or 
why  was  not  my  specification  challenged  when  I 
brought  it  out  iu  1874,  or  when  I renewed  it  in 
1881?  ^ Richard  Cox. 

Bari  Foundry,  Weymouth. 


Sir,— My  letter  to  you  of  the  10th  ult.  [p.  593,  ante] 
will  not  bear  the  construction  which  Mr.  Powis  Bale 
puts  upon  it.  I should  be  the  last  person  to  advocate 
“sitting  at  home.”  In  the  course  of  my  business 
it  has  been  my  lot  to  travel  through  Belgium, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  I have  spent  many  months  in 
the  examination  of  the  manner  in  which  marble  and 
stone  are  sawn  aud  worked  in  these  countries.  I do 
not  know  who  are  the  manufacturers  of  the  machines 
which  Mr.  Bale  mentions,  but  I do  know  that  the 
description  of  them  given  by  Mr.  Bale  himself 
exactly  answers  the  description  of  the  machines 
made  by  Mr.  Cox  under  his  patent.  If  they  are  not 
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the  same,  will  Mr.  Bale  tell  us  in  what  the  difference 
consists  ? In  bis  description  of  the  Belgian  ma- 
chines, he  says  they  are  driven  “ by  a crank  attached 
to  a countershaft  in  the  usual  manner  ; but  in  place 
of  the  connecting-rod  being  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  saw-frame  a pair  of  side  levers  are  arranged  to 
take  hold  of  the  frame  at  about  the  centre  on  either 
side,  thus  giving  a longer  connecting-rod,  and 
increased  steadiness  in  working.”  The  conclusion 
which  will  bo  naturally  drawn  from  such  a state- 
ment is  that  this  principle  is  peculiar  to  the  Belgian 
machines.  This  is  not  the  case,  and  in  justice  to 
our  own  manufacturers  it  should  be  so  stated.  If  I 
have  misunderstood  Mr.  Bale’s  description,  I should 
bo  exceedingly  glad  to  be  put  right.  I can  assure 
him  that  English  manufacturers  are  only  too  anxious 
to  learn  from  any  source  open  to  them. 

Arthur  Lee. 


ROBINSON’S  CEMENT. 


Sir, — With  reference  to  the  letter  from  Messrs. 
John  Howe  & Co.  (plaster  makers)  on  the  above 
subject,  which  appeared  in  your  columns  on  the 
23rd  inst.  [p.  624],  we  are  not  disposed,  for  obvious 
reasons,  to  give  them  any  further  information  than 
that  which  they  have  already  obtained  or  can 
obtain  from  the  patent.  We  also  decline  to  be 
drawn  into  a correspondence  on  the  subject,  but 
take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  if  they  or  any- 
body else  do  manufacture  or  sell  “ Robinson’s 
Cement,”  or  an  article  identical  with  “ Robinson’s 
Cement,”  they  infringe  our  patent,  and  do  so  at 
their  risk.  JOSEPH  ROBINSON  & Co. 

Knothill  Cement  Works,  Carlisle, 

April  28. 


‘ HASKELL  v.  BRADBEER.” 


Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  excel- 
lent report  of  the  trial  of  this  action  in  your  paper 
of  the  24th  ult.  [p.  624].  There  is,  however,  one 
little  error  which  perhaps  you  will  kindly  allow  me 
to  correct,  i.e.,the  name  of  the  learned  counsel  who 
appeared  for  my  client,  the  plaintiff,  was  “ Willes," 
and  not  “ Wills.”  F.  A.  Whitmore  Lowe. 


jStubcnt's  Column:. 


OUR  BUILDING  STONES.— Till. 

THE  PREPARATION  OF  MICROSCOPIC  SECTIONS  OF 
STONE. 

BS  before  mentioned,  in  order  to  examine 
Btones  with  the  microscope  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  bo  ground  down 
until  they  are  transparent.  As  so  much  depends 
on  the  proper  treatment  of  sections,  consider- 
able care  and  delicacy  of  manipulation  mast  be 
bestowed  on  them.  If  the  section  is  not  uni- 
formly ground, — one  part  of  it  being  thicker 
than  another, — or  not  reduced  thin  enough,  the 
accuracy  of  determination  is  much  impaired. 

It  is  not  so  difficult  to  cut  and  grind  sections 
of  granite,  and  such  hard  rocks  used  in 
building,  thin  enough  for  the  purpose,  as  they 
are  so  compact.  But  wdth  some  sandstones 
and  limestones  it  is  quite  another  thing.  Many 
fairly  durable  building-stones  are  not  so  com- 
pact as  to  enable  sections  to  be  made  thin 
enough  by  the  ordinary  method,  for  examina- 
tion. Just  as  the  final  stages  are  being  com- 
pleted, they  frequently  break  up  and  go  to 
powder.  We  shall  point  out,  however,  how 
these  refractory  stones  are  to  be  dealt  with,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  successfully  investigated. 

The  method  of  preparing  thin  slices  of  rock 
for  the  microscope  is  well  explained  by  Messrs. 
A.  Geikie  # and  F.  Rutley.  f 

The  preparation  of  a great  number  of  sections 
for  the  purposes  of  these  articles,  however, 
enables  us  to  see  that  the  special  circumstances 
of  the  case  require  a somewhat  different 
method  from  that  usually  practised. 

No  very  costly  or  unwieldy  set  of  apparatus 
need  be  procured,  every  appliance  used  being 
of  the  simplest  character. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  select  the  usual 
average  piece  of  stone,  which  is  to  be  ground 
down.  A dexterous  blow  with  a hammer  should 
sever  a thin  chip  from  it.  If  the  stone  is  very 
hard,  this  chip  should  be  as  thin  as  possible,  as 
it  saves  a great  deal  of  work  in  grinding  ; but 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  not  be  very  com- 
pact, a piece  not  less  than  i in.  in  thickness, 
should  be  struck  off,  as  thinner  pieces  are 
liable  to  be  fractured  internally.  Much  trouble 
might  be  saved  if  the  stone  be  taken  to  a lapidary, 
who,  for  a penny  or  two  per  section,  is  willing 


, * “Outlines  of  Field  Geology.”  1882.  dd  202-211  - and 
“Text-book  of  Geology,”  IBSafpp.  182-if£\'  ’ 

T The  Study  of  Rocks,”  18S4,  pp.  59-71. 


to  slice  it  with  his  machine.  Thi3  produces  two 
even  surfaces  on  the  thin  piece  to  be  ground, 
besides  making  it  of  a uniform  thickness.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  apparatus  required  in 
the  grinding  and  finishing  : — 

1.  Two  zinc  plates  i in.  thick,  10  in.  square. 
Iron  is  sometimes  recommended,  but  we  prefer 
zinc  because  it  does  not  rust.  One  zinc  plate 
is  used  for  coarse  emery,  the  other  for  flour 
emery.  It  is  particularly  necessary  to  keep 
these  plates  apart  from  each  other,  as,  if  any  of 
the  coarse  emery  finds  its  way  to  the  flour 
plate,  the  section  on  being  rubbed  on  the  latter 
will  be  cut  to  pieces. 

A Water  of  Ayr  stone,  5 in.  square  li  in. 
thick.  The  sides  of  the  stone  should  be  painted 
with  oil  colour  to  keep  the  wet  out,  and  so  pre- 
vent the  Btone  from  rotting.  Water  of  Ayr 
stones  6 in.  long  by  2\  in.  broad  are  generally 
used,  but  the  fact  that  they  soon  become  worn 
by  the  rubbing  process  into  hollow  surfaces  is 
a sufficient  reason  for  using  a larger  stone  where 
the  rotary  motion  causes  it  to  wear  away  more 
evenly. 

3.  Emery  powder  for  rough  grinding.  That 
known  as  No.  60  is  very  suitable. 

4.  Flour  emery. 

5.  Canada  balsam.  This  is  often  used  for 
fixing  the  specimen  whilst  grinding  as  well  as 
finally  mounting  it,  but  for  the  former  process 
we  have  found  a shellac  cement  more  useful. 
This  cement  is  made  of  about  ^ lb.  shellac  to 
5 lb.  Venetian  turpentine.  Put  the  shellac  in 
an  earthenware  pot  and  place  it  in  an  oven. 
When  about  half  melted,  add  the  Venetian 
turpentine  and  mix  both  together.  It  may  be 
stirred  with  a stiff  wire,  with  a loop  at  one  end 
When  sufficiently  mixed,  pull  the  wire  out  and 
when  cool  enough,  catch  hold  of  the  cement 
adhering  to  it  and  roll  the  cement  between  the 
hands  into  a stick,  like  sealing-wax. 

6.  Two  American  wooden  paper  clips,  forceps, 
and  some  needles.  One  of  these  last  should  be 
stout  and  strong. 

7.  Some  pieces  of  thick  glass,  1£  in.  or  2 in. 
square. 

8.  Glasses  with  ground  edges,  3 by  1 in., 
may  be  obtained  of  almost  any  optician.  They 
are  for  finally  mounting  the  ground  slices 
upon. 

9.  Thin  covering  glasses,  shape  immaterial. 
Square  ones  are  cheapest. 

10.  i oz.  oil  of  cloves,  and  a small  bottle  of 
spirits  of  wine. 

11.  A small  spirit-lamp,  and  a nest  of  small 
saucers. 

a.  The  first  part  of  the  process  is  to  grind  the 
chip  of  stone  flat  on  one  side,  rubbing  it  on  ono 
of  the  zinc  plates  with  emery  powder  (3) 
Then  wash  the  chip  in  water,  taking  care  that 
all  the  emery  is  removed.  Next,  grind  the  same 
side  of  the  chip  with  flour  emery  on  the  other 
zinc  plate,  which  should  remove  the  rough 
scratches  made  with  the  emery  powder.  Wash 
it  again.  By  this  time  the  piece  of  stone  should 
be  quite  smooth  on  one  side. 

b.  Then  polish  it  on  the  Water  of  Ayr  stone 
using  a little  water.  Wash  again.  It  will  be 
found  that  many  soft  sandstones  and  limestones 
will  not  polish  well.  This  does  not  particularly 
matter,  but  in  all  cases  they  should  be  ground 
as  smooth  as  possible. 

c.  The  polished  side  should  now  be  fixed  to 
one  of  the  pieces  of  thick  glass  mentioned  (7). 
This  is  done  by  clasping  the  glass  with  one  of 
the  paper  clips  (6),  and  holding  it  over  the 
lighted  spirit-lamp  (11),  gently  moving  it  to  and 
fro,  until  it  is  warm.  A stick  of  shellac  (5) 
should  then  be  rubbed  on  the  warm  glass,  when 
it  will  be  found  to  melt.  Ah  the  shellac  melts,  a 
rotary  motion  is  applied  to  get  an  even  surface, 
and  distribute  it  fairly  over  the  centre  of  the 
piece  of  glass. 

d.  The  smooth  side  of  the  chip  should  then  be 
warmed  a little,  and  placed  on  the  piece  of  glass 
with  the  shellac.  A paper  clip  may  be  used  at 
this  stage  to  press  the  chip  firmly  on  the  glass, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  part 
of  the  shellac  which  cements  it  is  equally  dis- 
tributed. Throughout  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  process,  the  glass  with  the  chip  affixed  should 
be  slightly  warmed,  and  if  any  air-bubbles  ap- 
pear,— as  they  very  often  do, — the  chip  should 
be  moved  about  until  they  disappear. 

When  a few  minutes  have  elapsed,  and  the 
one  side  of  the  chip  is  firmly  cemented  to  the 
glass,  the  other  side  should  be  ground  down  in 
exactly  the  same  manner  as  described  in  a,  b. 
This  time,  however  the  chip  requires  more 
watching,  to  see  that  the  stone  is  being  evenly 
ground,  no  one  part  being  thicker  than  another. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the  object  is  tots 
made  as  thin  and  transparent  as  possible.  So?1, 
hard  stones  may  be  reduced  to  as  thin  as,  if  rf , 


thinner  than,  a sheet  of  tissue  paper ; butnj 
*1 


others  are  attempted  to  be  so  finely  ground! 
before  stated,  they  go  to  pieces.  No  rule  cam; 
laid  down  as  to  what  the  actual  thieknesssii 
each  chip  should  be : nothing  but  a little  et; 
perience  can  determine  it. 

Heat  should  now  be  applied  to  the  glass,  e, 
the  shellac  cement  re-melted,  the  object  be:)] 
to  remove  the  chip  from  the  glass.  This  mayi 
done  by  gradually  sliding  it  off  the  edge,  wr 
the  stout  needle,  but  great  care  must  be  es* 
cised,  or  the  slender  piece  of  stone  will  brerl 
The  slice  of  rock  is  now  gently  placed  in  sobd 
spirit  (10)  in  a small  saucer  (11),  and  allovot 
to  remain  some  hours.  It  should  then  be  talt;< 
out  with  a small  brush,  and  placed  in  a sauii 
with  some  fresh  spirit,  where  it  may  remr*i 
some  hours.  Take  it  out  again,  and  place  i(  c 

saucer,  with  a little  oil  of  cloves  (10),  keep>| 
it  there  five  minutes  only. 

The  section  is  now  ready  for  the  final  mom* 
ing  on  the  glass  with  ground  edges  (8) . ( 

of  these  pieces  of  glass  should  be  cleaned,  *,i( 
a little  Canada  balsam  dropped  on  the  centrai 
it.  The  thin  section  should  then  be  very  ceq 
fully  placed  on  the  balsam,  and  under  E 
influence  of  the  heat  of  the  spirit-lamp,  movi 
gently  about  to  ensure  the  removal  of  any  yj 
bubbles  which  may  appear,  and  to  firmly  cemt< 
it  to  the  glass.  A little  balsam  may  themd 
drawn  with  a needle  over  the  section,  and  da 
of  the  thin  glass  coverings  (9)  carefully  fish 
to  prevent  dust  from  spoiling  it. 

A label  is  afterwards  affixed  to  the  slide,  v 
the  name  of  the  stone,  quarry,  and  bed  writ^i 
on  it. 

As  before  stated,  many  stones  used  in  bm  ; 
ing  are  very  soft.  Sections  of  them  cannoti| 
handled  about  in  the  manner  just  describi) 
We  treat  them  partly  by  the  method  reed 
mended  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Newton,  F.G.S.*  Fi 
rub  the  chip  on  an  ordinary  grindstone, 
polish  as  well  as  possible  with  the  Water  of  it 
stone.  It  should  afterwards  be  soaked  i J 
solution  of  shellac  in  spirits  of  wine,  a 
absorbs  this  mixture,  and,  when  dried,  beco:« 
very  hard.  It  is  then  cemented  with  the  b' 
marine  glue  to  a piece  of  thin  glass,  with  grorj 
edges  (used  in  the  final  stages  of  the  it 
method).  The  other  side  must  then  be  grovij 
in  a similar  manner,  and  the  section  reduk 
to  the  required  thickness.  In  consequence 
the  soft  nature  of  the  stone  it  should  notn 
removed  from  the  glass.  This  latter  will  n 
likely  be  scratched  in  the  grinding  process,  3| 
look  a little  unsightly,  but  beauty  must  in  t . 
instance  be  sacrificed  to  utility. 

Instead  of  fixing  one  of  the  thin  glass  co'd 
ings  on  the  section  at  the  final  stage,  as  befe 
the  best  plan  is  to  put  it  away  in  a place  wb 
the  dust  will  not  get  at  it.  To  fix  the  gif 
covering  heat  must  be  applied,  consequent 
unless  extreme  care  is  taken,  the  section  wit 
spoiled  by  falling  to  pieces. 

All  this  may  seem  rather  tedious,  but  i 
astonishing  how  practice  facilitates  the  op» 
tion.  A good  plan  is  to  have  several  pieced 
stone  ready  at  each  stage  of  the  process,  i 
instance,  a few  hours  may  be  employed^ 
grinding  several,  as  described  in  a and  b.  | 
whole  of  the  pieces  are  then  ready  for  c,  c 
so  on.  In  this  way,  twelve  sections  can  be )' 
ground,  and  mounted  in  about  the  same  fe 
as  four  or  five  done  separately. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

17,011,  Conduits  for  Underground  W1 
J.  B.  Pase. 

These  conduits  are  constructed  of  glazed  earti 
ware  in  sections,  and  coated  internally  with  par' 
oil  and  shellac.  The  sections  fit  together  with  sj 
and  socket  joints,  and  have  longitudinal  lids;  socs 
are  provided  to  receive  pipes  to  carry  branches  2 
the  mains.  Drainage  wells  are  provided  in  suit) 
positions.  These  may  also  be  used  as  testing-b<- 
The  conduits  are  about  two-thirds  filled  with  t 
ductors,  the  remaining  portion  being  left  for  v- 
lation  produced  by  the  air  being  drawn  tbroug; 
enclosed  fire  at  the  base  of  a suitably  enc'n 
shaft. 

16,893,  Furnace  Bricks  and  Concrete  W 
J.  Gillespie. 

These  bricks  or  their  outer  faces  only  are  of 
clay,  and  for  the  purpose  of  affording  a hole 
gannister  or  other  silicious  lining,  they  are  foi 
with  projecting  pins  or  ridges,  which  may  be  ei 


* See  Rutley,  op,  ext.,  p„71* 
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olid  with  the  brick,  or  made  separately  and  after- 
jrards  insorted.  In  the  latter  case,  when  the  ridges 
Ire  longitudinal,  they  take  the  form  of  tiles  inserted 
la  grooves  ; this  may  be  modified  by  letting  the  tiles 
la  between  the  bricks  instead  of  into  a groove,  re- 
bates being  formed  so  that  the  tile  enters  half  into 
ach  brick  ; or  the  rebate  may  be  dispensed  with, 
nd  the  tiles  extend  entiroly  through  the  joint, 
n place  of  the  projecting  pieces,  holes  in  the 
Ticks  may  be  employed  to  effect  the  same  object, 
’hese  holes  may  be  extended  right  through,  and 
he  bricks  then  by  using  only  one  hole  are  caused  to 
ake  the  form  of  tubes.  Linings  built  of  these  tubes 
ja  connexion  with  tiles,  consist  of  a skeleton,  which 
h filled  in  with  the  plastic  lining.  This  use  of 

t.ollow  bricks  is  also  applicable  to  the  building  of 
oncrete  walls. 

| 16,111,  Door  Locks.  J.  Edwards, 
f The  tumblers  of  the  lock  engage  with  a pin  upon 
i longitudinal  slot.  In  the  act  of  locking  an  oxten- 
jion  of  the  tumbler  passes  over  the  keyhole  and 
j>revents  the  insertion  of  any  pointed  instrument 
lor  the  purpose  of  picking  the  lock. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOB  PATENTS. 

\ April  16. — 5,286,  E.  Staples,  Attaching  Door 
[nobs  to  Spindles.—  5,316,  W.  AlleD,  Syphon  for 
lelf-fiushing  Water-closets.  — 5,317,  W.  Wesley  and 
’.Peers,  Ventilators.— 5,321,  M.  Hussey,  Roofing 
'iles,  &c. — 5,324,  G.  Oulton,  Syphon  Flushing 
jjsterns.—  5,345,  G.  Johnson,  Machines  for  Making 
longue  and  Groove  Flooring. 

April.  17. — 5,351,  R.  Bradshaw,  Carrying  off 
lable  for  Brick  Machines,  &c.—  5,371 , J.  Macmeikan, 
inlet  Ventilators. — 5,3S7,  A.  Seefils,  Rendering 
Wood,  &c.,  Fireproof. 

April  19. — 5,391,  W.  Baldwin,  Waste  Prevent- 
lg  Syphon  Cistern.— 5,408,  W.  Green,  Lifts  and 
Joists. — 5,438,  J.  Lorrain,  Chimney  Flues,  &c. 
April  20. — 5,442,  J.  Stacey,  Turning  Newels, 
lalusters,  &c.— 5,454,  C.  Meyer,  Combined  Ward- 
obe,  Bookcase,  and  Secretaire. — 5,487,  J.  Pfliging, 
<eads  for  Stained  Glass. 

April  21. — 5,504,  G.  Newman,  Sash  or  Window 
’astener.  — 5,513,  W.  Walker,  Cooking-ranges. — 
1,516,  W.  White,  Paving  Blocks. 

1 April  22.-5,553,  J.  Dyson,  Cowls,  Chimney-tops, 

IfC. — 5,556,  J.  Smith,  Stoves,  Firegrates,  &c. — 
,574,  H.  Glendining,  Springless  Locks  and  Latches. 
-5,581,  R.  Rastrick  and  G.  Hughes,  Mitreing  and 
'empleting  Machine. 

j PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED, 
j 3,259,  H.  Penrice,  Rock  Tunnelling  Machinery. 
i-3,420,  S.  Jarvis,  Bastic  Bricks. — 3,421,  S.  Jarvis, 
itastic  Bricks. — 3,480,  G.  Newman,  Pneumatic  Door 
jprings  and  Checks.— 3,544,  J.  & J.  Mason,  Hang- 
jig  Window-sashes. — 3,569,  J.  Dyson,  Wall  Bonds 
jr  Bricks  for  Damp  Walls.— 3 597.  J.  Lawson,  Self- 
Jcting  Water-closet. — 3,626,  W.  Berridge,  Water- 
llosets.  Urinals,  &c. — 3,694,  II.  Pennell,  Window 
listening. — 3.S74,  T.  Ford,  Suspended  Hydraulic 
(fifferential  Power  Lifts.— 4,153,  T.  & J.  Holt, 
('lushing  Apparatus  for  Water-closets,  kc. — 4,435, 
j7.  Rowe,  Plough  and  Sash  Fillister  Plane.— 3,354, 
'■  Price,  Sash-fasteners. — 3,944,  T.  Humpage  and 
il.  Shaw,  Screws. — 3,961,  S.  Frauklinberg,  Cement 
Lr  Mosaic  Work,  Wood  Paving,  &c.— 4,288,  J. 
Valker  and  H.  Worsey,  Sash  Casement  and  Door 
fasteners. — 4,361,  J.  Walker,  Door  Knobs,  kc. — 
|,439,  J.  Sharp,  Chimney  Cowl  and  Ventilator. 
,,482,  C.  Wharton,  Automatic  Window  - sash 
i/astenor. — 4,603,  J.  Rawlings,  Bench  Plugs  and 
ams. 

j COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

( 7,208,  A.  Hogg,  Adjusting  and  Attaching  Door 
j.nobs  to  Spindles. — 7,483,  J.  Hamond,  Mortising 
Jachines. — 7,748,  T.  Worthington,  Imitating  Wood, 
.larble,  &c.,  on  Painted  Surfaces.  — 7,834,  J. 
,’smond,  Door  Fastening.— 8,094,  G.  Andrews, 
jalance  for  Hydraulic  Lifts.— 8,138,  II.  Williams, 
Window  - sash  Fastener.  — 8,254,  W.  Shorland, 
Weather  Board  and  Draught  Excluder. — 13,247, 

[.  Headland,  Chimney  Pot.— 1.912,  G.  Woolliscroft 
•ad  T.  Freemau,  Tiles. -3,283,  S.  Mower  and  T. 
owler,  Machines  for  Making  Saws.— 3,459,  J. 
I'fenty,  Glazed  Structures  and  Skylights.— 8,364, 
.Matthew,  Producing  a Glazed  Surface  on  Stone. 
.-10,514,  E.  Wood,  Ventilators.— 3,665,  H.  Allison, 
loor  and  Wall  Covering. 


: RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPOBT. 

April  19. 

By  Dyer,  Son,  & Hilton. 

'.It ham,  High-street — Torrington  Lodge  and  Mea- 

■ dow  View,  freehold £3  750 

\ ...  Bv  Reynolds  & Eason. 

/althamstow  — 2,  3,  and  4,  Hope  Cottages. 

: freehold  410 

'lapham  — Loats-road  — Hoily  Lodge,  22  years! 

. ground-rent  'll * 545 

wgsland— 38,  40,  and  42,  Hows-street.  19  years. 

i ground-rent  6 1 ’ 510 

entiah  Town — 2 and  3,  Lewis-street  49  years, 

ground-rent  B l ’ 490 

By  Richabdson  & Booth. 
reenwich— 4,  Lome-terrace,  78  years,  ground- 

1 rent  42.  8s 220 

April  20. 

,,  , By  Toplis  & Habding. 

ethnal  Green-road-Nos.  120  to  126  even,  and  1, 

1 George-street,  70  years,  ground-rent  652 810 


By  Mastkrman,  Evans,  & Co. 

Wanstead— The  Elephant  and  Castle  Beer-house, 

copyhold  £470 

By  A.  Watson. 

Dulwich  — 6,  Elsie-road,  86  years,  ground-rent 

71.  6s 340 


By  Wood  & Spink. 

Brixton — 48  and  60,  ArliDgford-road,  88  years, 

ground-rent  17 1 

By  R.  J.  Collibb. 

Poplar— 1a,  New  by-place,  freehold  

By  Collett  & Collett. 

Notting  Hill — 70, 13evington-road,  80  years,  ground- 

rent  71 

By  Dbivbr  & Co. 

Claygate,  near  Esher — A Plot  of  Freehold  Land, 

2a.  lr.  19p 

Egham,  Surrey— Seven  freehold  houses  1,100 

Wandsworth-road— Ground-rents  of  0(  l.  a year, 

reversion  in  64  years  1,660 

Slinfold.near  Horsham — Gaskin’s  Farm,  68a.  Or.  12p. 

freehold  2,350 

Apbil  21. 

By  D.  J.  Chattell. 

Chislehurst  — The  Residence  called  Park  View, 

freehold  

By  Towers,  Williamson,  & Co. 

NottiDg  Hill— 13  and  14,  Addison-road  North,  64 

years,  ground-rent  202.  14s 

Hyde  Park— 6,  Connaught-street,  30  years,  ground- 

rent  182.  18s 1,360 

By  Dale  & Son. 

St.  George’s-in-EaBt— 67  and  69,  Martha-street, 

4 years,  ground-rent  52.  12s 

3,  9,  and  11,  Dean  - street,  10  years,  ground- 

rent  142 

Mile  End  — 51,  Smith-street,  27  years,  ground- 

rent  22 

6,  Patterson-street,  14  years,  ground-rent  42 140 

Bethnal  Green — 30,  Pedley-street  70  years,  ground- 

rent  72.  10s 

St.  George's  in-Esst — 34,  Cable-street,  freehold 650 

Limehouse — 34,  36,  and  33,  Tnrner's-road,  78  years, 

ground-rent  132.  10s 

Poplar — 9,  Kigden-streel,  freehold 

23,  Rooh-street,  freehold  

25,  Tetley-street.  freehold 

Bromley— 16,  Whitethorn  street,  freehold  ... 

22,  24,  atd  26,  Whitethorn  street,  freehold  


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  May  1. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors. — Address  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B.,  President.  6'30p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. — Vicit  to  the  Church 
of  West  Ham.  3'45  p.m. 

Monday,  May  3. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Annual  General 
Meeting.  8 p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution.—  Professor  W.  Fream  on  "The 
Geology  of  'he  8urface  in  its  Practical  Aspects."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Engineers. — Mr.  W.  A.  Martin  on  “Induced 
versus  Forced  Draught  for  Marine  Boilers.”  7'30  p.m. 

Clerks  qf  Works'  Association. — Mr.  J.  R.  Cruickshank 
on  “ The  Decoration  of  Public  Buildings.”  8 p.m. 

Inventors’  Institute. — 8 p.m. 

Victoria  Institute. — 8 p m. 

Society  of  Chemical  Industry  (London  Section  ) — (1) 
Mr.  A.  G.  Palamon  on  “The  Purification  of  Water." 
(2)  Messrs.  Macnab  and  Beckett  on  “ The  Treatment  of 
Water  for  Technical  Purposes."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland. — Mr.  J.  Romilly 
Allen  on  “Early  Christian  Symbolism  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland"  (Rhind  Lectures  in  Archeology),  Masonic 

all,  Edinburgh.  4 p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  4. 

Art  Union  of  London. — Annual  Meeting  and  Distri- 
bution, Adelphi  Theatre.  11'46  a.m. 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — (1)  Mr.  Francis  Fox  on 

The  Mersey  Railway."  (2)  Mr.  W.  E.  Rich  on  “The 
Hydraulic  Passenger-Lifts  at  the  Underground  Stations  of 
the  Mersey  Railway."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  A ntiquaries.  —Anniversary  Meeting.  2 p.m. 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology .—8  p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Special  Lectures). — Mr.  Ernest  Hart 
en  “ Japanese  Art  Work.”— I.  8 p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  5. 

Society  of  Arts.  — Adjourned  Discussion  on  Dr.  C. 
Meymott  Tidy’s  paper  on  “The  Treatment  of  Sewage.” 
8 p.m. 

British  Archaeological  Association. — Annual  Meeting. 
4-30  pm. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society.  — Annual 
General  Meeting.  7 p.m. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerks  of  Works’  Institulion. — 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8'30p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland.—  Mr.  J.  Romilly 

1 “Early  Christian  Symbolism  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.”  4 p.m. 

Thursday,  May  6. 

Royal  Archaeological  Institute.  — Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  on 
“The  Value  of  Archtcology  in  the  Study  of  the  Bible." 

4 p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — 
Conversazione  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Institute  of  Painters 

WaterColours.  8 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Enqineers. — General  Meeting. 
7-30  p.m. 

Friday,  May  7. 

Architectural  Association.  — Mr.  W.  J.  N.  Millard  on 
“Architectural  Training."  7'30  p.m. 

University  College.  — Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  on 

Greek  Inscriptions." — I.  4 p.m. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. — General  Meeting 
continued.  3 p.m. 

Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society. — 12'15  p.m. 

Saturday,  May  8. 

Architectural  Association.— Visit  to  the  National  Liberal 
Club,  Victoria  Embankment.  3 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — Visits:  (1)  to 
Ancient  Chapel,  Church,  and  Rossend  Castle,  Burnt- 
island. (2)  to  8inclairtown  Waxcloth  and  Linoleum 
Works. 


Utisrillaiica, 

Plumbers’  Company.— The  Ordinances  of 
this  Company,  dating  from  A.D.  1365,  fix: 
St.  Mark’s  Day  as  the  first  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  year.  The  observance  of  this  Ordinance- 
has  continued  unbroken  since  that  date,  and  by 
reason  of  St.  Mark’s  Day  falling  this  year  upon- 
the  Bank  Holiday,  arrangements  had  to  be  made 
for  holding  the  meeting  at  the  Guildhall  Tavern, 
Gresham-streefc,  which  was  opened  specially  for 
the  purpose.  The  Court  assembled  at  half-past 
three,  Mr.  George  Shaw,  C.C.  (the  Master), 
presiding,  supported  by  Mr.  Alderman  Knillr 
Prime  Warden ; Mr.  F.  Machin,  Renter 
Warden ; Mr.  W.  Digby  Seymonr,  Q.C. ; Mr.. 
Philip  Wilkinson,  Mr.  Chas.  Hudson,  Mr.  R. 
Cooke,  Mr.  W.  H.  Bishop,  Members  of  the 
Court.  Among  the  aged  women  admitted  to 
the  annual  pension,  and  relieved  by  a grant  of 
51.  5s.,  was  Charlotte  Hardcastle,  who  produced 
the  indentures  of  apprenticeship  and  freedom, 
of  her  father,  a Liveryman  of  the  Company, 
dated  1765.  It  was  reported  to  the  Court  that 
the  registry  for  qualified  plumbers,  opened  by 
the  Company  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  1st  of 
March,  was  very  generally  approved,  not  only 
by  the  plumbers  of  the  London  district,  bub 
that  plumbers  (both  masters  and  journeymen)' 
in  various  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  as  well 
as  Scotland  and  Ireland,  had  applied  to  be 
admitted  to  the  London  Register  pending  the 
establishment  of  offices  of  registry  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  quarterly  returns  of  the  United 
Operative  Plumbers’  Association  of  Greab 
Britain  and  Ireland  (numbering  3,000  plumbers 
in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom)  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Court,  with  a communication  from 
Mr.  Geo.  B.  Cherry,  the  General  Secretary 
(Sheffield),  expressing  the  satisfaction  of  the- 
Executive  Council  of  the  Association  with  the 
system  of  registration  established  by  the 
Plumbers’  Company. 

The  Resistance  of  Building  Stone  to 
Frost. — Herr  Frangenheim  (in  the  Deutsche- 
Bauzcitung ) remarks  that  most  books  upon 
tests  of  building  materials  recommend  the 
glauber-salt  process  for  arriving  at  the  resist- 
ance of  building  stones  to  frost.  He  disputes, 
however,  the  analogy  between  a test  applied  to- 
a sample  of  stone  and  the  actual  effect  of  frost 
upon  large  stones  exposed  to  humidity,  and  with 
surfaces  which  have  been  more  or  less  affected 
in  their  structure  by  dressing  with  various- 
instruments.  From  Professor  Tetmajer’s  in- 
vestigations it  would  seem  that  contraction- 
takes  place  during  the  crystallisation  of  glauber 
salt  instead  of  extension,  so  that  the  value  of 
this  test  has  become  much  depreciated  in  tech- 
nical circles.  The  Berlin  testing  station  has- 
tried  the  actual  effects  of  frost  by  a compre- 
hensive series  of  experiments,  the  results  of 
which  have  been  indicated  by  the  loosening  of 
the  structure  of  the  stone,  as  illustrated  by 
diminished  resistance  to  pressure.  Herr  Fran- 
genheim considers,  however,  that  further  expe- 
riments are  necessary  before  conclusions  of 
definite  value  can  be  arrived  at.  His  own 
investigations  have  led  to  the  result  that  stone- 
of  acknowledged  and  tried  durability  has  been 
injuriously  affected  by  glauber  salt,  while  inferior- 
stone  has  not  suffered.  He  considers  that  the 
tests  hitherto  made  are  not  sufficient  for  arriving 
at  a reliable  opinion  as  to  whether  the  structure 
or  the  composition  of  the  various  descriptions  of 
stone  experimented  upon  has  led  to  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at. 

The  Hunting  Castle  of  the  Empress  of 
Austria. — This  new  structure,  near  Spessing, 
is  described  by  the  Vienna  Gewerbe  Zeitung  as 
doing  credit  to  the  artistic  skill  of  Baron- 
Hasenauer,  who  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
work.  The  relative  simplicity  which  cha- 
racterises the  other  Imperial  residences  has- 
in  this  instance  given  place  to  rich  decoration, 
in  which  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture, 
have  been  fully  employed.  The  road  from  the 
station  of  Spessing  is  illuminated  by  115  electric- 
lights.  The  castle  stands  on  the  site  of  a wood 
which  had  to  be  removed,  the  excavations  being 
performed  by  the  Union  Building  Association. 
Mannersdorf  and  Almas  stone  have  been  princi- 
pally used.  In  the  flooring  of  the  entrance-hall 
polished  white  slabs  of  Belgian  and  Carrara 
marble  have  been  employed. 

Nineteenth  Cantury  Art  Society.  — 
Thursday,  the  29th  inst.,  has  been  appointed  for 
the  reception  of  works  of  art  intended  for  the- 
Summer  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  at  the 
Conduit-street  Galleries. 
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British  Archaeological  Association. — On 

Wednesday,  April  21st,  Mr.  Thos.  Morgan, 
F.S.A.,  in  the  chair,  a series  of  ancient  views 
of  Rheim8  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Loftus  Brock, 
F.S.A.,  illustrative  of  the  visit  of  the  Leland 
Club  to  that  city,  which  is  to  take  place  in 
course  of  the  present  week.  These  views  indi- 
cate the  aspect  of  many  of  the  buildings  which 
have  since  been  demolished.  Among  these  was 
the  Church  of  St.  Nicaise,  an  elegant  building  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  of  which  a view  of  the 
west  front  was  exhibited,  while  an  ancient  plan 
showed  the  positions  of  a singular  group  of 
churches  close  to  it,  also  a similar  group  around 
the  neighbouring  Church  of  St.  Itemi.  The 
division  of  the  city  into  squares  of  unequal  size 
appears  to  show  the  continuance  of  the  plan  of 
the  Roman  city  to  Medkeval  times,  similar  in 
this  respect  to  Gloucester  and  some  other  cities 
in  England  which  were  referred  to.  Mr.  Romilly 
Allen,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  exhibited  a remarkable 
powder-flask  of  horn  illustrated  with  quaint  sub- 
jects of  most  archaic  design,  representing  scenes 
of  New  Testament  history.  The  workmanship  is 
Scandinavian,  and  the  date  that  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  showiDg  a singular  survival  of 
older  forms.  A paper  was  read  by  the  Chair- 
man on  Haslemere  and  its  locality,  and  another 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine,  on  the  Saxon  Tower  of 
Barnack  Church,  the  architectural  features 
being  described  in  detail.  The  meagre  historical 
evidences  were  referred  to,  and  a late  Saxon 
date  was  assigned  to  the  work,  the  tower  having 
been  added  probably  to  an  older  wooden  church, 
an  opinion  which  was  demurred  to  by  some  of 
the  members. 

St.  Alban’s  and  Milan. — There  is  a splendid 
chance  of  more  distinction  for  the  amateur 
architect  who  is  said  by  the  curious  to  have 
made  himself  noble  by  making  the  west  front 
of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  ignoble.  One  of  the  most 
magnificent  cathedrals  in  the  world,  the  Duomo 
of  Milan,  is  to  be  provided  with  a new  facade. 
The  prize -jury  appointed  by  the  conscript 
fathers  of  the  old  Lombard  capital  offer  four 
premiums  of  considerable  amount  to  the  senders 
of  the  four  best  “ projects  of  restoration.”  The 
competition  is  open  to  architects  of  all  nations. 
A programme,  with  the  conditions  and  a set  of 
illustrative  plates,  at  the  cost  of  four  francs, 
including  postage,  may  be  obtained  by  anv 
applicant  who  will  send  his  name  and  address 
to  Signor  Ulrico  Huepli,  bookseller  to  the  King 
of  Italy,  Milan.  Possibly  the  Italians  might 
like  to  have  their  church  of  Sfc.  Ambrose,  like 
our  church  of  St.  Alban’s,  subjected  to  the 
process  wickedly  known  as  “ a Becketting.”— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Bdward  Alleyn’s  Almshouses.  — The 

foundation-stone  of  Alleyn’s  Almshouses  was, 
on  Monday  last,  in  the  presence  of  a represen- 
tative gathering  of  the  inhabitants  of  South- 
wark, laid  by  Mr.  F.  Sandman,  the  College 
Warden,  at  Hamilton- road,  Lower  Norwood. 
The  buildings  provide  accommodation  for  ten 
persons,  each  of  whom  will  have  a suite  of 
rooms,  consisting  of  living  and  bed  room, 
kitchen  with  sink  and  dust-shoot,  and  water- 
closet  and  coal-cellar.  The  plans  have  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  C.  N.  McIntyre  North,  of  15, 
Borough-street,  S.E.,  and  the  buildings  are 
being  erected,  under  his  superintendence,  by 
Mr.  Wm.  Marriage,  of  Croydon. 

The  Atmosphere  of  Railway  Carriages. 
A contemporary  expresses  a preference  for  death 
by  asphyxia,  ’ to  death  by  cold  from  sitting  in 
a draught.  We  are  not  quite  sure  that,  even 
granting  the  somewhat  shaky  use  of  a technical 
term,  this  preference  is  well  grounded ; but,  ho  w- 
ever  that  may  be,  there  is  no  sort  of  reason  for 
making  a selection.  It  is  not  necessary  to  choose 
between  closed  and  open  windows  in  travelling 
by  rail.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  easier  than 
to  ventilate  a carriage  moving  rapidly,  by  a very 
simple  and  obvious  contrivance  of  air-chambers 
m the  roof.  There  need  be  no  down-draught, 
and  certainly  no  difficulty  exists  in  providing 
effectually  for  the  egress  of  impure  air  and  the 
introduction  of  pure  air.  The  fact  of  movement 
overcomes  the  obstacle  to  ventilation  which  exists 
m the  case  of  a fixed  chamber. — Lancet. 

New  Railway  Station  at  Norwich. — On 
Monday  next,  May  3rd,  the  Great  Eastern  Rail- 
way Company  intend  to  open  the  new  pas- 
senger station  at  Thorpe  for  traffic.  This 
station  is,  next  to  Liverpool-street,  the  largest 
owned  by  the  company.  It  has  been  constructed 
by  Messrs.  Youngs,  contractors,  Norwich.  The 
building  faces  the  river.  The  want  of  a new 


...  ....  ° -...u-iuinmu.  J.  lie  Old  one, 

It  18  stated,  18  to  be  turned  into  a goods  station. 


Board  Schools,  Clyde  Bank,  Dumbarton- 
shire, N.B. — The  School  Board  of  the  parish 
of  Old  Kilpatrick  recently  decided  to  erect  a 
newschool  at  Clydebank,  and  invited  architects 
to  send  in  competitive  plans.  Fourteen  archi- 
tects responded,  and  sent  in  twenty  designs. 
At  a meeting  of  the  Board  held  on  the  23rd 
ult.,  these  were  carefully  examined,  and  the 
design  marked  “ Science  ” was  adopted.  This 
school  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  com- 
plete in  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  has  accom- 
modation, on  the  ground  and  first  floors,  for 
1,500  scholars.  Tho  upper  floor  is  specially 
designed  and  arranged  for  technical  classes,  and 
accommodates  between  300  and  100  pupils.  The 
class-rooms  are  large,  lofty  apartments, 
thoroughly  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  The 
stairs  are  broad  and  easy,  the  steps  all  radiating 
to  one  common  centre.  There  are  masters’  and 
pupil  teachers’  rooms  on  each  floor,  and  con- 
venient cloak-rooms  for  the  children.  The 
janitor’s  house  is  at  the  principal  entrance. 
Messrs.  A.  Thomson  & Turnbull,  of  Glasgow, 
are  the  architects,  and  they  have  been  in- 
structed to  proceed  with  the  work. 

Utilisation  of  Gas  Residuals. — At  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Stafford  Town  Council,  the  Gas 
Committee  reported  that  they  had  instructed 
the  manager  to  use  the  tar  for  heating  the 
retorts  in  lieu  of  coke,  and  to  purchase  Mr. 
Simon’s  apparatus  for  manufacturing  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  to  erect  the  necessary  build- 
ings, the  total  cost  not  to  exceed  G00Z.  Aider- 
man  Dudley,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  referred  to  the  great  fall  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  value  of  these  residuals,  which 
would  amount  at  the  present  market  price  to 
no  leBS  than  1,400Z.  during  the  next  twelve 
months.  They  had  been  eelling  the  tar  for 
five  years  at  38s.  per  ton,  and  the  liquor  at 
IDs.  5d.  Now,  in  answer  to  their  advertise- 
ment for  tenders,  the  highest  tender  received 
had  been  8s.  for  tar  and  3s.  lid.  for  the  liquor. 
If  they  had  accepted  this  price,  the  amount 
they  would  realise  would  only  be  430Z.  instead 
of  1,8372.,  which  they  received  last  year.  The 
committee,  therefore,  felt  this  was  a matter  of 
such  serious  importance  that  they  deferred  its 
consideration  until  they  had  ascertained  if  there 
was  any  better  method  of  using  the  residuals 
than  selling  them  at  so  low  a price.  After 
careful  consideration  of  the  whole  matter  the 
manager  was  now  in  a position  to  assure  them 
that  by  adopting  the  manufacture  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  he  could  realise  a profit  of  about 
450Z.  or  500Z.  a year  over  and  above  the  present 
market  price  for  the  article.  With  regard  to 
the  tar,  after  careful  study  and  testing  they  had 
ascertained  that  the  tar  would  be  worth  12s.  9d. 
a ton  to  them  to  burn,  whereas  they  had  only 
had  an  offer  under  pressure  of  10s.  a ton  for  it, 
and  therefore  they  intended  to  burn  it  instead 
of  selling  it  at  that  low  price.  The  opinion  of 
the  committee  was  that  no  tar  should  be  sold 
for  less  than  20s.  a ton.  They  would  not  have 
much  to  dispose  of  after  burning  what  they 
required,  and  he  had  no  doubt  if  every  gas- 
works adopted  the  same  plan  they  would  soon 
see  the  price  go  up  to  something  like  its  old 
figure.  The  reported  was  adopted. 

The  Turners'  Company  — This  Company  is 
offering,  and  has  before  offered,  various  prizes 
for  the  best  examples  of  turning  in  wood  and 
pottery,  in  special  classes.  Works  in  competi- 
tion are  to  be  sent  in  during  the  week  ending 
October  23.  Particulars  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  Mr.  Edgar  Sydney,  the  honorary 
secretary  to  the  Competition  Committee,  at  4, 
Hare-court,  Temple. 

Artists’  Benevolent  Fund.— Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coleridge  will  preside  at  the  seventy- 
seventh  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Artists’ 
Benevolent  Fund,  on  the  4th  of  June  next,  at 
the  Freemasons’  Tavern.  The  fund  was  founded 
in  1810,  and  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in 
1827,  and  has  given  to  widows  and  orphans  of 
artists  above  50.000Z.  since  its  foundation. 

Lectures  at  the  British  Museum.— Miss 
J.  E.  Harrison  intends  to  give  a course  of  four 
lectures  on  the  “ Topography  and  Monuments 
of  Modern  Athens,”  in  the  Archaic  Room  of 
the  British  Museum,  on  Wednesday,  May  12th, 
and  the  three  following  Wednesdays,  at  11*45 
a.m.  precisely.  Letters  in  regard  to  admission 
to  the^ lectures  can  be  addressed  to  Miss  Wilson, 
No.  45,  Colville-gardens,  W. 

Lincrusta- Walton  Decoration. — Some  im- 
portant exhibits  of  this  class  of  work  are  in  pre- 
paration for  various  rooms  or  stands  in  the 
Edinburgh,  the  Liverpool,  and  the  Indian  and 
Colonial  exhibitions. 


Horwich  New  Railway  Works. — Ra. 

progress  is  being  made  with  these  extens 
works,  in  course  of  construction  by  the  L 
cashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Company) 
relieve  the  great  pressure  at  their  large  esfe 
lishments  in  Miles  Platting.  Two-thirds  of  > 
locomotive  erecting  shops  have  now  been  co 
pleted,  and  the  building  will  bo  1,520  (' 
long  by  115  ft.  wide,  and  30  ft.  high,  and  y 
be  furnished  with  a score  of  travelling-cran 
each  of  30-ton  lifting  power.  Th3  contract: 
these  has  been  let  to  Messrs.  Etherington)' 
Manchester,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  18,000 
and  the  delivery  of  tho  cranes  is  expected); 
commence  almost  immediately.  Mr.  Meadoi 
of  Stockport,  is  the  contractor  for  the  locotJ 
tive  works.  Half-a-dozen  exceedingly  lalj* 
carriage-sheltering  sheds,  of  corrugated  irj 
with  semicircular  roofs,  have  been  erected 
Messrs.  Fish  of  Preston;  and  Mr.  Riley,,] 
Fleetwood,  is  engaged  in  the  construction  o c 
large  range  of  offices  for  the  Compaq 
These  will  have  a frontage  to  the  highway. 
350  ft.  Since  the  Railway  Company  C( 
menced  to  lay  down  their  works  here,  the  qvii 
little  village  has  developed  by  leaps  and  bound 
rows  upon  rows  of  house  and  shop  propqj 
springing  up  in  all  parts  of  the  township, 
meet  the  demand  the  Local  Board  are  ij 
about  to  largely  increase  their  water  supp 
and  they  are  also  engaged  in  an  extentil 
sewerage  scheme,  the  cost  of  which  isestimac,; 
at  10,0OOZ.  Sir.  James  Lomax,  of  Bolton,  is  i 
engineer  for  the  latter,  which  will  be  earn) 
out  on  his  quiescent  precipitation  principle.  .< 

The  Battersea  Dust-yard. — We  are  g 
to  learn  that  there  is  at  last  a prospect  of  I 
scandal  of  the  Battersea  Dust-yard,  agaj; 
which  we  have  so  often  inveighed,  belj 
satisfactorily  and  finally  settled.  Attemii 
have  more  than  once  been  made  to  get  rial 
the  nuisance,  and  the  Southwark  and  Vauxoi 
Water  Company  in  particular  have  striven! 
free  their  filter-beds  from  the  danger  involc 
in  the  too  close  proximity  of  the  dust-yaro 
them.  In  the  Water  Company’s  Bill  of  f 
session  is  a clause  authorising  the  compulej 
purchase  by  them  of  the  dust-yard  site,  v 
the  object,  of  course,  of  abolishing  forthd. 
the  storage  of  refuse  there.  An  agreem] 
has,  however,  now  been  entered  into  betwti 
the  Water  Company  and  the  London,  Bright! 
and  South-Coast  Railway  Company,  by  which:! 
railway  company,  being  anxious  not  to  partw 
tho  land,  have  undertaken  to  discontinue  in  c 
petuity  the  use  of  the  land  for  dnst-siftingil 
any  other  noxious  purpose,  upon  condition  ti 
the  compulsory  powers  are  withdrawn  fromty 
Bill.  The  Local  Government  Board,  it  is  uno; 
stood,  have  agreed  conditionally  to  this  arrar/ 
ment,  as  it  permanently  removes  the  danger 
which  they  complain. — The  Sanitary  Record.') 

The  Corinth  Canal. — The  work  of  cutt 
a ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Corintfc 
making  fair,  though  not  very  rapid,  progr: 
At  the  present  time  there  are  upwards  of  1, 
workmen  employed  on  the  excavations,  'i 
total  quantity  of  earth  which  it  was  necese' 
to  dig  out  was  over  twelve  million  cubic  f 
and  of  this  two  and  a half  million  cubic  ii 
have  already  been  removed.  The  depth  of  : 
canal  will  be  8 metres,  or  26  ft.  The  width 
the  surface  of  the  water  will  be  22  m&tresi! 
72  ft.,  except  at  the  entrance,  where  it  wilv 
from  two  and  a half  to  three  times  the  at 
width.  Already  the  water  of  the  adjacent  a 
penetrates  to  a distance  of  about  1,600  ft.  if 
the  land  on  each  side,  the  depth  being  neai 
17  ft.  At  the  rate  at  which  the  work  is  ifi 
being  accomplished,  tho  canal  will  be  c 
pleted  within  five  years  from  the  present  da< 

Burma. — With  a view  to  encourage  ei 
neering  among  the  indigenous  races  in  Bur! 
the  Local  Government  have  been  pleased1 
offer  a scholarship  of  Rs.  60  per  mensem,  b 
able  for  five  years,  to  youths  of  Burmese  f 
Indo-Burmese  origin.  Applications  from  si 
able  candidates  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Director 
Public  Instruction  before  the  31st  of  Mat 
1886.  The  successful  candidate  will  be  sen; 
the  Engineering  College  at  Calcutta,  there 
be  trained  in  the  profession,  and  ultimately 
join  the  superior  service  of  the  D.  P.  W 
Burma. — Indian  Engineer. 

Indian  and  Colonial  Exhibition.  — 
understand  the  Wilkes’s  Patent  Metallic  Pail 
Company  have  received  instructions  to  pavei 
Indian  Village  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian  E: 
bition  at  South  Kensington,  the  paving  tc 
the  same  as  that  laid  in  the  Old  London  St: 
at  the  Inventions  Exhibition  last  year. 
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Gift  of  Pictures  to  tlie  Wolverhampton 
.rt  Gallery. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Tolverhampton  Town  Council,  the  Mayor  read 
letter  stating  that  Mr.  P.  Horsman,  the  donor 
: the  art  gallery,  had  authorised  the  inscrip- 
on-plates  on  some  valuable  paintings  he  had 
'aced  in  the  art  gallery  to  be  altered  from 
Lent”  to  “ Presented.”  The  pictures,  eleven 
number,  were  estimated  to  be  worth  2,5001. 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Horsman  was  carried, 
iid  it  was  referred  to  the  General  Purposes 
bmmittee  to  consider  how  Mr.  Horsman’s 
•eat  liberality  to  the  town  could  be  best 
iknowledged. 

More  Exhibitions. — We  shall  soon  witness 
|e  opening  of  three  large  exhibitions  almost 
nultaneously,  viz.,  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
| South  Kensington;  the  “Shipperies”  at 
{verpool ; and  the  International  Art  and 
idustrial  Exhibition  at  Edinburgh.  In  con- 
nxion  with  the  “ Shipperies  ” Exhibition 
: Liverpool,  or,  as  it  is  officially  styled, 
The  International  Exhibition  of  Naviga- 
>n,  Travelling,  Commerce,  and  Manufac- 
re,”  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Frank 
! Leslie,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries, 
j engaged  in  delivering  lectures  in  Liverpool, 
nester,  and  other  neighbouring  towns,  de- 
iriptive  of  the  building  and  its  chief  exhibits. 
ieBe  lectures  are  illustrated  by  lantern  viewB, 
d are  free  with  the  exception  that  a 
large  is  made  in  some  cases  for  front  seats. 
iis  foretaste  of  the  exhibition  is  intended, 

| 'Course,  to  whet  the  appetite  of  possible 
jiitors  to  the  exhibition  to  such  an  extent  as 
| induce  them  to  go  there  to  feast  their 
as  on  its  contents.  But  there  are  other 
Jhibitions  to  come.  We  have  received  the 
ospectus  of  the  Decorative  Art  Exhibition, 
iich  will  be  opened  on  July  12th  at  the  Royal 
uarium,  Westminster,  and  will  remain  open 
rtil  the  31st  of  that  month.  There  are  to  be 
;9nty-two  classes,  each  of  which  will  comprise 
b sections,  “ trade  and  professional,”  and 
Imateur.”  We  must  also  acknowledge  the 
lieipt  of  the  preliminary  prospectus  of  the 
iiewcastle-upon-Tyne  Mining,  Engineering, 
d Industrial  Exhibition  (International  and 
ilonial)  ” which  is  to  be  held  next  year.  It  is 
bmised  that  “ a complete  full-sized  working 
del  of  a mine  shall  form  a special  feature  ” 
the  Exhibition. 

!==■■ 


Pro- 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

TIMBER.  £.  s.  d.  £.  e.  d. 

Iflnheart,  B.G ton  6 6 0 7 0 0 

jk,E.I load  12  10  0 16  0 0 

uoia,  U.8 foot  cube  0 

i,  Canada  load  3 


:h 


Dantsie,  Ac 1 10  0 


4 10 
4 10 
4 16 
4 10 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 

Wainscot,  Riga log 

,,  Odossa,  crown  

Deals,  Finland, 2nd  and  1»;  , std.  100 

,,  4th  and  3rd  

Riga  

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  

,,  2nd  

,,  white 

Swedish 

White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine  let  

„ 2nd  

„ 3rd,  Ac 

„ 8pruce  let  

„ 3rd  and  2nd  

New  Brunswick,  Ac 

Battens,  all  kinds 

Flooring  Boards,  eq.  1 

pared,  first  

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba 

Honduras,  Ac 

Australian  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

8t.  Domingo,  cargo  average  

Mencan  „ 

Tobasco  „ 

Honduras  ,,  

Maple  Bird's-eye 

Rose  Rio  ton 

Bahia 

Box,  Turkey  „ 

Satin,  Ht.  Domingo  foot 

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian 


METALS. 

Iaos— Pig  in  Scotland  

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 

„ „ in  Wales  

,,  8taifordahire,  London 

Sheets,  single,  in  London 

Hoops  „ ...... 

Nail-rods  „ ...... 

Copfbb — 


£.  b.  d. 
2 16  0 
3 12  6 
7 10  0 
6 0 0 
0 0 0 


4 10 
3 15 
8 10 
7 10 


9 0 0 14  0 0 

7 0 0 8 16  0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 16  0 0 

7 0 0 17  10  0 

17  0 0 30  0 0 

12  0 0 17  0 0 

0 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 11  0 0 

6 0 0 7 10  0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 

0 9 0 0 13  0 

0 7 0 0 8 0 

0 6 0 0 7 0 

foot  0 0 3|  0 0 4 

0 0 3 0 0 4 


0 0 6 0 0 7] 

0 0 6 0 0 7] 

0 0 3]  0 0 4> 

0 0 4 0 0 0] 

0 0 4]  0 0 6] 

0 0 0 0 0 8 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

0 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 18  0 0 


0 0 4 0 0 6 


anada 6 10 

n#,  Canada  red  3 0 

„ yellow 3 0 

fc,  Dantsie  fathom  3 10 

i t.  Petersburg  4 0 


3 0 0 6 0 0 


Sheets,  stroog 

,,  India 

Australian  

Chili,  bars  

Ybi.low  Mktai. 

Lbad — Pig,  Spanish 

English,  common  brands. 

Sheet,  English  

8pbltbb— 

8ilesian,  special  

Ordinary  brands  

Tin— 

Billiton 
Straits 

Australian  ... 

English  ingots. 

Zinc— 

English  sheet 

copra 

Palm,  Lagos 

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Rapeseed,  English  pale. 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  .... 

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.8 

„ Refined  . 
Tubpbmtinb — 

American,  in  casks.... 

Tab— Stockholm 

Archangel 


.ton  0 0 0 0 0 0 

4 10  0 4 17  6 

4 5 0 4 10  0 

6 16  0 6 10  0 

6 16  0 8 10  0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

6 16  0 6 10  0 

...ton  41  0 0 45  10  0 

46  0 0 46  10  0 

63  0 0 0 0 0 

48  0 0 60  0 0 

47  0 0 47  10  0 

41  15  0 43  2 6 

...lb.  0 0 4]  0 0 4] 

13  2 6 13  5 0 

13  15  0 000 

14  6 0 14  10  0 


...ton  11  7 6 14  10  0 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

21  10  0 22  O 0 

20  0 0 0 0 0 


0 0 10  0 0 

0 0 13  0 0 

96  1 10  3 

18  0 0 19  0 

10  6 0 11  6 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


TENDERS. 

ACTON.— For  the  erection  of  Parish  Hall  at  Sontb 
Acton,  W.,  for  the  Rev.  A.  Hunter  DunD,  M.A.  Mr. 
Edward  Monson,  jun.,  Grosvenor  House,  Acton,  architect. 
Quantities  supplied  : — 

F.  Bray,  Acton £>,643  14  0 

Penny  A Co.,  Ealing  2,235  0 0 

Steel  Bros..  Dalston 2,18  > 0 0 

T.  Nye.  Ealing 2,130  0 0 

8.  Hunt,  Chiswick  2,098  0 O 

T.  L.  Green,  Holborn 2/69  0 O 

W.  Woodward,  Finsbury  2,050  0 O 

T.  Anthony,  Brentford  2,023  0 O 

W.  Brown,  Southall 1,987  0 O 

llann  A Co.  Windsor 1,979  0 0 

G.  Lifford,  Shepherd's  Bush 1,900  0 0 

G.  Hooper,  Acton  (accepted)  1,8.7  12  0 

BREDE,  Sussex. — For  alterations  and  additions  and 
part  rebuilding  the  Rectory,  Brede,  8ussex.  Mr.  Lacy 
W.  Ridge,  architect,  London  : — 

W.  Comfort,  Northiam  £1,297  13  0 

R.  Noakes,  Brede ; 1,332  io  0 

A.  Neeves,  Udimore  1,346  0 0 

H.  J.  Rodda,  8t.  Leonard  s-on-8ea  ..  1,350  0 O 

J.  Lon  gley,  Crawley  1,301  0 O 

G.  Harmer,  Hurstmonceau  1,382  13  0 

Eldridge  L.  Cruttenden,  St.  Leo- 

nard’s-on-Sea 1,387  0 0 

W.  Column,  Stone  Link,  Brede  1,4^0  0 O 

W.  E.  Warrnan,  Hastings 1,-150  0 0 


BRENTFORD. — For  making-up  and  sewermg  8’ 
grove.  F.  W.  Lacey,  A.M.I.C.E..  J 

ford  : — 

Treherne  A Co„ 

Brunsden  A Co 

William  Parker  

Nowell  A Robson 

Mowlern  A Co.  (accepted) 


..  £270 


S Spring- 
•,  Brent- 


BRI8TOL. — For  the  erection  of  the  Parish 
Ashton  Gate,  Bristol,  from  the  finished  level 
foundation  work.  Mr.  John  Bevan,  architect, 
street,  Biistol  : — 


Church, 
of  tha 
Unity- 


W.  Cowlin  & Son  , 

H.  A.  Forse 

E.  Walters  


R.  Wilkins  & Sons. 


Section  2. 

Section  3. 

Total. 

, £3,649  

. £1,804  ... 

...  £5,353 

. 3,386  

..  1,765  ... 

. 3,320  

. 1,720  ... 

...  6,040 

. 3,000  

1,676  ... 

...  4,576 

. 3,050  

. 1,450  ... 

. 2,983  

. 1,498  ... 

r 2,919  

. 1,449  ... 

...  4,398 

. 2,737  

. 1,650  ... 

. 2,890  

, 2,800  

• Accepted. 

. 1,494  ... 

. 1,420  .... 

CARDIFF. — For  additional  bnildiogs  at  exisliog  tram* 
way  depdt,  for  the  Provincial  Tramwavs  Company, 
Messrs  Davis  A Emanuel,  architect,  London  — 

C-  Fox  £2,663  0 0 

Jones  Bros 2 180  0 0 

C.  Burton  2*141  0 0 

Shepton  A Son  2,005  0 0 

F.  S.  Lock 1,767  0 0 

[All  of  Cardiff.] 


CARDIFF.— For  new  tramway  depot  at  Cathays  for 
tho  Provincial  Tramway  Company.  Messrs.  Davis  A 
Emanuel,  architects,  London  . — 

C.  Fox £4,407  0 0 

Jones  Bros 3,998  0 0 

C.  Burton  3 HQ9  r»  n 

Shepton  A Son  

F.  S.  Lock 

[All  of  Cardiff.] 


8,706 

3,482 


CROYDON. — For  finishing  Tower  House,  Birdhnrsk 
Rise,  Croydon.  Mr.  F.  West,  architect:— 

F.  R.  Docking £364  0 0 

T.  Bristy 333  0 0 

8.  Page  323  0 0 

(ioulder  A Glasscock 318  10  0 

M.  Taylor  315  0 0 

J.  Horrocks  293  0 0 

Bridger  (accepted) 226  10  0 

[All  of  Croydon.] 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

er  Works 

ing-np  Carriageways  and  Footways 

hiding  Boundary-VVall  

d Paving  . 

'ling  and  Painting  Works  

ming,  Ac.,  of  Bridge  

■ing  Apparatus  

ting,  'larrmg,  Ac 

Works  

mongery  and  Fittings  for  Schools  

*9.  Repairs,  and  Materials 

Station  at  Stratford  

ag Improvements  

ting  Lamp  Columns  and  Brackets  ... 

Its,  Repairs,  and  Building  Materials 

nsion  of  Kitchen  of  Iufirmary 

ag  Works 

Bsey  Granite,  Flints,  and  Tar  Paving  .. 
Sewers  and  other  Works 

Newmarkt  WatrwksCo. 

Chelsea  Vestry 

Lambeth  Guardiuns  ... 
Wcstminstr  Bd.  of  Wka 
Midland  Railway  Co.... 

County  of  Stafford  

Swansea  Uniou 

War  Department 

Holborn  Union 

School  Brd  for  London 

War  Department 

Groat  Eastern  Ry.  Co. 
Chepping  Wycombe 

U.S.  A.  : 

Liverpool  Corporation 

War  Department 

Chelsea  Guardians  

Vestrv  of  St.  George-tho- 
Martvr,  8outhwark 
Chiswick  Local  Board 

E.  Easton  A Co 

G.  R.  Strachan 

Catt  A Smith  

G.  R.  IV.  Wheeler 

A.  A.  Langley  

It.  Griffiths  

Official  

do. 

H.  Saxon  Snell  A 8on 

Official  

do. 

do. 

J.  Bowen  

Official  

do. 

do. 

do. 

— Ramsden  

W.  A.  Murphy 

May  3rd 
May  4th 
May  5th 
do. 

May  71b 
May  8tb 
May  10th 
May  11th 
May  12th 
do. 
do. 

May  14th 

do. 

May  17th 
do 

May  18th 

do. 

May  19th 
Not  stated 

ii. 

xviii. 

xviii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

ty  Surveyorship,  Ireland  

Civil  Service  Com. 

Not  stated  

Not  stated 

xvi. 

CROYDON.— For  the  erection  of  house  at  the  junction 
of  the  Kidderminster  and  Stanton  roads,  Croydon.  Mr. 


F.  West,  architect : — 

W.  Marriage,  Croydon  £900  0 0 

Smith  A Bullard,  Crovdon  925  0 0 

Smith  A Sons,  8ouih  Norwood  839  0 0 

K.  J.  Saunders,  Croydon  870  0 0 

M.  Taylor,  Croydon  850  0 0 

S.  Page,  Croydon 825  0 0 


CROYDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises. 
North  End,  Croydon,  for  Mr.  D.  H.  Weston.  Mr.  F. 
West,  architect,  Coonibe-road,  Croydon  : — 

Smith  A 80ns,  South  Norwood  £280  0 0 

W.  Marriage,  Croydon  270  0 0 

8 Pago,  Croydon 256  0 0 

M.  Taylor,  Croydon 247  0 0 

F.  R.  Docking  (accepted) 225  0 0 


CROYDON. — For  the  erection  of  house  in  tho  Waddon- 
road.  Croydon,  for  Mr.  W.  P.  Wonhara.  Mr.  It.  W.  Price, 
architect.  Cedar-road,  Sutton  :— 

Smith  A Sons,  South  Norwood £1,317  0 0 

M.  Tavlor,  Croydou  1,075  0 0 

W.  Marriage,  Croydon  1,060  0 0 

S.  Page,  Croydon 863  0 0 

8mith  A Bullard  (accepted) 837  0 O 


DUTTON  (Cheshire).— For  alterations  and  additions 
to  the  Union  Farm  at  Dutton,  near  Preston  Brook, 
Cheshire,  for  Mr.  Algernon  Charles  Talbot.  Messrs.  C. 
E.  Linaker  A 8.  Davies,  architects,  Frodshaui 

Stelfox  A Carter,  Forthwith  £799  0 0 

Executors  of  late  John  Heave,  Frod- 
sham  (accepted)  719  0 0 
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EALING.— For  re-lajing  curb  and  channelling  and 
making-up  road  and  tar-paving  footpaths  called  the  Wood- 
vi  le-road,  for  the  Ealing  Local  Board  : — 

Seward.  Hanwe!!  ..  £1,018  0 0 

Bath  & Blaekmore.  Clapbam  l,n15  0 0 

Nowell  A Kobscn,  Kensington 982  0 0 

Oldridge,  Kew  955  0 0 

Kellett,  London 936  0 0 

Pizzey,  Hornsey  93 1 0 0 

Constable  & Co.,  Dulwich 816  0 0 

Mowleni  A Co.,  Westminster  811  13  4 


FRODSHAM.  — For  the  restoration  of  the  tower 
cf  Frodsham  Parish  Church.  Mr.  8amuel  Davies,  archi- 
tect, Frodsham : — 

Thomas  Davies,  Frodsham* £1,025  0 0 

* Accepted. 


FBOMR. — For  erecting  new  boys’  school  and  class- 
rooms at  Holy  Trinitv  Church,  Fronie,  for  the  Kcv.W.  E. 
Daniel.  Vicar.  Mr.  W.  G.  Brown,  architect.  Frome  : — 

TV.  Norris,  Frome  £720  0 0 

Charles  Barnes,  Frome 690  0 0 

F.  P.  Brown,  Frome  676  0 0 

Joseph  Bird,  Radstock 658  0 0 

John  H odder,  Frome 668  0 0 

T.  Parfitt  (accepted)  622  0 0 


FROME. — For  erecting  three  new  dwelling-houses  and 
ehops  at  8t.  Catherine-street,  Frome.  for  Mr.  Henry 
Beaven.  Mr.  W.  G Brown,  architect,  Frome  : — 

F.  J.  Seward,  Frome  (accepted) £939  0 0 


GOSFOKTH  (Northumberland). — For  boundary  walls, 
gateways,  and  retaining  walls  at  the  City  Asylum, 
Gosforth,  Newcastle.  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Plummer,  archi- 
teat : — 

Thomas  Turner,  Wallsend  (accepted)  £920  0 0 


HOLBORN. — For  the  erection  of  printing  warehouse 
and  premises.  Great  Satfron  Hill,  E.C.,  for  Mr.  J.  Ogden. 
Mr.  VV.  8.  Wilson,  architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  J.  VV. 
Stevens,  New  Bridge-street  — 


Wagstaft  & 8on  

Mowlein  & Ct» 

£1,967 

4,669 

Nightingale  

4,165 

Uoare  & Son  

4.430 

Smith  A Son,  Norwood  

4,397 

T.  L.  Green  

4.365 

Pack  Bros.,  Brixton. 

4,33i 

Ashhy  A H"rner  

Frealige  & Co 

Holliday  A Greenwood, 
borough  

4,290 

4,287 

Lough- 

4,233 

J.  Woodward 

4,198 

ISLINGTON.— For  alterations  and  additions  at  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  8t.  Peter's-street,  Islington,  for  Mr. 
J.  Murray.  Messrs.  Alexander  & Gibson,  architects.  Great 
James-street,  Bedford-row  : — 

H.  R.  Banks £949  0 0 

J-Anley 94)  0 0 

Marr  (too  late)  887  0 0 

Batchelder  897  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  843  0 0 

J.  Beale  (accepted) 63)  0 0 


Watts  

Saunders  . 
H.  Warne 
Heath  .... 
Farmiloe  . 


Peictering. 


63  18  6 


LONG  SUTTON  (Lincolnshire). -For  the  re-erection  of 
the  White  Hart  Inu.  Mr  Joseph  Sawyer,  Chancery-lane, 
architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect 

J.  & H.  Goodman,  Long  Sutton _ " 10  0 

Carbutt  & Ream,  Long  Sutton  767  10  0 

Bardell  Bros.,  King’s  Lynn 741  0 0 

W.  Emerson,  Stamford 716  0 0 

Girling  Bros.,  W isbeach  693  0 0 

Messrs.  Bateman,  Sutton  Bridge  657  16  2 

W.  Greenfield,  Hoslon  651  11  9 

William  Jarvis,  King’s  Lynn  650  0 0 

8.  Bradley,  Sutton  Bridge  615  0 0 

Thomas  Gilder,  Holbeach*  6*0  0 0 

Henry  Hicks,  Peterborough  639  3 0 

[Architect's  e>t:mate £650.] 

• Accepted. 


LONDON.  — For  conservatory  at  No.  7,  Upper 
Wimpole  - street,  fur  Mr.  Joseph  Jennens.  Messrs. 
Arundell  & Tarte,  architects  :— 

G.  H.  & A.  Bywaters,  London  £165  0 0 

F.  Bradford,  London 117  15  0 

Johnson  A Manners 133  0 0 

Clarke  & Mannooch,  London* 121  19  0 

* Recommended  for  acceptance. 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  Nos.  163 
and  165,  Hampstead-road,  for  Mr.  T.  Marks.  Mr.  Banister 
Fletcher,  M.P.,  architect; — 

II.  J.  Williams £1,C63  0 0 

Cotk  1,040  0 0 

1,016  0 0 

Fanthorpe  871  0 0 

Buck. and  . h83  0 0 

Jackson  & Todd  819  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson  (accepted) 810  0 0 


LONG  SUTTON  (Lincolnshire).— For  the  erection  of 
shoos  and  houses  in  the  Market  Place,  for  the  trustees  of 
the  late  Mr.  Hainsworth.  M r.  Joseph  Sawyer,  Chancery- 
lane,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  ;— 

Bardell  Bros.,  King's  Lynn  £2,1  10  0 

W.  Emerson,  Stamford  2,280  0 0 

8.  Sherwin,  Boston  2,217  0 0 

Girling  Bros.,  Wisbeaeh 2,196  16  0 

Henry  Hicks,  Peterborongh 2,060  0 0 

Messrs.  Bateman,  Sutton  Bridge  ...  2,<i40  16  4 

W.  Greenfleld,  Boston  (accepted)  ...  1,954  8 4 

[Architect’s  estimate £2,000.] 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.— For  additions  to  Christ 
Church  Schools,  Newcastle.  Mr.  Arthur  B.  Plummer, 
architect,  Newcastle-. — 

Walter  Boston,  Newcastle  (accepted)  £400  0 0 


RODDEN.— For  alterations  and  additions  at  Essthill 
Farm,  Hodden,  for  Mr.  T.  F.  Parkinson.  Mr.  W.  G. 
Brown,  architect,  Frome: — 

F.  J.  Seward,  Frome £301  0 0 

8.  Chislett,  Frome  ...  287  0 0 

F.  P.  Brown,  Frome  267  0 0 


TEDDINGTON. — For  foundations  for  new  church  at 
Teddington,  Middlesex.  Mr.  W.  NiveD,  architect.  Dean's 
Yard,  Westminster.  Quantities  not  supplied  ; — 

J.  Shillitoe  & Son,  Bury  St.  Edmunds...  £1,866  0 0 

F.  Collinson,  Teddington  1,60)  0 0 

T.  H.  Adamson  & Sons,  Putney*  1,385  0 0 

Dove  Bros.,  Islington  (exclusive  of 

pumping)  1,325  0 0 

* Accepted. 
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•icee  Current  of  Building  Mater 


St.  Bartholomew  the  Great , West  Smithfield. 

HE  works  designed 
for  the  preservation 
of  this  noble  church 
form  an  important 
incident  in  current 
architectural  his- 
tory, partly  on  ac- 
count of  the  intrin- 
sic beauty  and  high 
antiquity  of  the 
fabric,  and  partly  because  they  bring  to  a head 
nany  of  the  vexed  questions  which  perplex 
ihose  who  are  engaged  in  rescuing  the  works 
f our  forefathers  from  desecration  and  decay, 
fee  respecting  their  present  and  future 
;sefulness. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning, — the  history  of 
he  foundation  of  the  church  is  unusually 
■lear  and  singularly  interesting.  By  a most 
brtunate  chance,  a Latin  MS.  entitled,  “ Liber 
mdacionis  Ecclesie  Sancti  Bartholomei, 
iondoniarum,”  written  between  the  years 
174  and  1189, — and  probably  more  exactly 
;:bout  the  year  1180, — by  a monk  of  the 
■riory,  who  had  himself  talked  with  those 
fho  remembered  the  founder,  is  still  extant, 
■t  covers  eighty-six  leaves  of  vellum,  measuring 
01  in.  by  7^  in.,  and  is  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  numbered  “Vespasian 
B IX.”  An  English  translation  was  made 
bout  the  year  1400,— the  date,  it  will  be 
;ioted,  of  Chaucer’s  death, — and  this  is  almost 
pore  interesting  than  the  original,  as  being 
'.n  example  of  English  prose  at  a time  when 
jt  was  first  assuming  a settled  form.  The 
iranslation  is  much  contracted,  and  has  re- 
cently been  most  carefully  and  learnedly 
fdited  by  Dr.  Norman  Moore,  Warden  of  the 
College  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

To  recite  shortly  the  material  part  of  the 
ecord  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the 
ounder  of  the  church  and  hospital  was  one 
ilahere,  or  Bayer,  who,  born  of  humble 
tarents,  possessed  a pleasant  wit,  by  the 
ixercise  of  which  he  gained  admittance  to  the 
louseholds  of  princes  and  nobles,  diverting 
heir  leisure  by  his  antics  and  buffoonery, 
nd  “ annoynting  thir  eerys  with  japys  and 
iatterynges,”  pandering  in  fact  to  all  their 
ollies.  From  this  useless, — perhaps  sinful, — 
fe  he  was  miraculously  called,  and  like  so 
iany  others  in  those  strange  times  when  vice 
ad  virtue,  like  sun  and  shadow,  stood  out  in 
old  contrast,  he  became  first  an  exemplary 
emtent,  and  afterwards  almost  a saint,  pious, 
ontemplative,  and  devoted  body  and  soul  to 
rorks  of  practical  charity.  During  a visit  to 
.ome  “wepynge  hys'dedis,  and  reducyng  to 
lynde  the  scapis  of  hys  yougth,”  he  fell  into 
serious  illness  and  vowed  to  the  service  of 


God  whatever  might  remain  to  him  of  life. 
He  recovered,  and  most  religiously  kept  his 
vow.  Of  course  he  had  a vision,  which  is 
set  out  by  his  admiring  biographer  with 
elaborate  detail  and  devout  unction.  The 
blessed  Apostle  appeared  to  Rahere,  and 
counselled  him  to  build  a church  in  a certain 
spot  “ yn  the  subbarbis,”  which  should  be 
more  particularly  indicated ; while  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  holy  work  the  needful 
help,  he  was  assured,  should  not  be  wanting. 
A whole  chapter  is  given  to  the  “ exposicion  ” 
of  this  vision,  over  which  we  must  not 
linger. 

Rahere  prudently  disclosed  his  purpose  to 
his  bishop,  and  secured  that  prelate’s  good 
offices  with  the  king.  The  chosen  site  was  in 
Smithfield,  which  was  then  so  very  much  “yn  the 
subbarbis  ” that  it  was  a waste  marsh, — a sort 
of  no  man’s  land, — “dunge  and  fenny,”  defiled 
with  all  manner  of  ordure,  and  bearing  aloft 
the  common  gallows  whereon  were  hanged 
“thevys  and  those  dampned  by  judicialle 
auctoryte.”  He  called  to  his  aid  a certain  old 
man  named  Alfune,  who  had  in  his  youth 
been  employed  in  the  building  of  St.  Giles’s 
Church  in  Cripplegate,  and  set  valiantly  to 
work.  Church  builders  appear  from  the  first 
to  have  met  with  their  share  of  discourage- 
ment and  opposition.  Envious  men  conspired 
to  thwart  and  annoy  him,  destroying  nightly 
his  daily  work.  The  critic  of  the  period  was 
down  upon  him  heavily,  some  “ begiled  hym 
with  symulate  frendschippes,”  and  others 
“provoked  hym  with  despitis,”  while  from 
others  again  he  went  in  fear  of  his  life. 
Nevertheless,  he  struggled  manfully  against 
all  difficulties,  and  gradually  attracting  to  his 
side  many  faithful  souls,  he  at  last  successfully 
accomplished  his  self-imposed  task.  The 
foundation-stone  was  laid  in  the  month  of 
March,  1123.  The  first  portion  of  the  work 
was  consecrated  in  1133  by  Richard  of 
Beauvais,  and  Rahere  was  elected  the  first 
Prior  of  the  Community  of  Augustinian 
Canons,  who  were  then  and  there  established. 
On  the  20th  of  September,  1144,  their 
founder  passed  peacefully  away,  “ forsaking 
the  cley  house  of  thys  worlde  that  in  the 
house  of  his  fadir  he  inyghte  be  crownyd.” 
He  ruled  his  convent  with  firmness  and  dis- 
cretion, and  it  grew  and  prospered  under  his 
wise  guidance  : some  at  least  of  his  solid, 
sturdy  work  may  still  be  seen  pretty  much  as 
it  left  his  hands  : it  has  survived  most  of  the 
additions  of  his  successors,  and  will,  with 
reasonable  care,  endure  for  centuries,  a witness 
at  once  to  the  good  prior’s  simple  faith  and 
ardent  charity. 

The  full  extent  which  the  ecclesiastical  and 
monastic  buildings  eventually  assumed  may 
be  seen  in  the  plan  on  the  following  page. 


The  order  of  their  edification  appears  to  have 
been  somewhat  as  follows  : — 

First  the  choir  and  choir  aisle,  the  north 
and  south  transepts,  and  the  tower  at  their 
intersection,  and  an  eastern  Lady-chapel.  As 
this  is  referred  to  in  the  MS.  as  an  “ oratory,” 
it  was  probably  of  much  less  extent  than  the 
handsome  Lady-chapel  afterwards  built,  the 
enclosing  walls  of  which  remain.  Even  the 
original  Lady-chapel  would  appear  to  have 
been  somewhat  of  an  after-thought,  for  its 
junction  with  the  choir  aisle  is  marked  by  a 
certain  awkwardness  in  the  apsidal  groining, 
which  was  evidently  no  part  of  the  original 
scheme.  A point  of  some  interest  is  con- 
nected with  the  central  tower,  which  was  not 
a perfect  square,  owing  to  a variation  in  the 
widths  of  the  nave  and  transepts  respectively. 
The  arches  carrying  the  tower  have,  however, 
their  springings  and  crowns  level,  and  as  the 
wider  arches  are  semicircular  it  follows  that  the 
narrower  ones  are  pointed, — and  thus  we  see 
the  pointed  arch  adopted  ex  necessitate  by 
Norman  builders.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful 
whether  a Norman  nave  was  ever  built,  the 
one  NormaD  eastern  bay  having  probably  been 
erected  as  a counterfeit  to  the  thrust  of  the 
tower  arches.  The  excavations  now  in  pro- 
gress or  contemplated,  will  no  doubt  throw 
some  light  oa  this  question.  In  any  case  an 
Early  English  nave  was  built  in  the  suc- 
ceeding century,  and  the  earlier  choir  clear- 
story was  replaced  by  one  of  later  date.  A 
fine  Early  English  doorway  still  stands  exactly 
in  the  prolongation  of  the  south  aisle  ; but 
whether  this  formed  an  entrance  to  the 
church  or  to  the  precincts  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  at  present.  The  fourteenth  century 
was  one  of  great  building  activity  at  St. 
Bartholomew’s.  A new  Lady  - chapel  of 
splendid  proportions  was  erected.  The 
apsidal  east  end  of  the  choir  was  converted 
into  the  square  east  end,  which  was  always 
the  favourite  with  English  architects,  a wall 
being  built  from  the  foundations  upwards  at 
the  points  in  the  side  slightly  east  of  the  full 
diameter  of  the  apse.  This  of  course  hid  the 
Norman  piers,  and  the  space  between  them 
and  the  new  east  walls  was  used  as  a receptacle 
for  human  remains,  and  long  known  as 
“Purgatory.”  Early  in  the  fifteenth  century 
further  extensions  of  the  priory  were  in 
progress,  — the  cloisters,  chapter  - house, 
refectory,  dormitory,  and  accessory  buildings 
were  erected,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  convent 
appear  to  have  reached  their  zenith.  Prior 
Bolton,  1506-32,  effected  some  further  altera- 
tions and  embellishments  which  cannot  all  be 
with  certainty  traced.  He  raised  the  whole 
floor  of  the  church  some  2 ft.  6 in.,  altered  in 
some  way  the  central  tower,  and  added  the 
watching  chamber  on  the  south  side  of  the 
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place  in  Mary’s  reign,  and  the  Dominicans,  to 
whom  the  church  was  granted,  commenced  to 
restore  the  nave,  but  little  appears  to  have 
been  accomplished  by  them.  In  1622-8  the 
steeple  was  pulled  down  and  a western  brick 
tower  was  erected,  wherein  the  bells,  which  are 
of  special  interest  as  being  the  only  pre- 
Reformation  peal  in  London,  have  been  fortu- 
nately ever  since  retained.  About  this  time, 
or  possibly  a little  later,  the  large  and  hand- 
some eastern  windows  were,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  destroyed,  and  the  present 
characterless  semicircular  headed  openings 
substituted.  Since  then  the  course  of  degra- 
dation and  spoliation  has  been  continuous  and 
rapid,  and  the  greed  or  supineness  of  the 


was  done  in  the  right  direction,  the  bulk  of  the 
evils  were  at  that  time  insurmountable. 

A recent  effort  has  met  with  more  success. 
The  fringe  business  appears  to  have  gone  bodily 
to  France,  and  the  vested  interests  which  stood 
in  the  way  of  improving  the  choir  became  pur- 
chaseable.  By  the  generous  aid  of  the  patron, 
the  Bev.  F.  P.  Phillips,  and  the  energy  of  the 
rector,  the  Rev.  W.  Panckridge,  and  church- 
wardens, assisted  by  the  parishioners,  and  in  a 
limited  sense  by  the  public,  those  interests  have 
been  in  part  acquired.  The  freehold  of  the 
factory  has  been  purchased  and  the  accretions 
which  conceal  the  north  wall  of  the  choir  have 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  committee.  Further, 
the  blacksmith’s  shop  has  been  bought  by 


tained  from  his  published  Report  to  the  Exec 
tive  Committee.  They  are  divided  in 
sections  in  the  order  of  urgency  : — 

1.  The  completion  of  the  apse,  consequej 
upon  the  removal  of  the  intruding  factory.  s 

2.  The  re-roofing  of  the  church  (which  V. 
should  have  thought  should  have  come  firsii 
but  he  has  no  doubt  good  reason  for  giving  i 
a second  place). 

3.  The  removal  of  the  hoys’  school,  now  he 
in  the  north  triforium. 

4.  The  removal  of  the  forge  and  of  t'f 
present  vestry,  and  the  rebuilding  of  shallt; 
north  and  south  transepts. 

5.  Repairs  to  the  west  end,  and  uncoverr 
the  remains  of  the  nave. 


choir,  which  has  ever  since  formed  one  of 
the  peculiar  features]  in  the  church.  With 
the  close  of  his  rule  the  clouds  began  to 
gather  about  the  priory,  and  its  dis-edification 
but  too  quickly  followed.  Robert  Fuller,  the 
last  prior,  surrendered  his  charge  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  on  the  15th  October,  1540, 
who  thereupon  devised  the  prior’s  house, 
infirmary,  dormitory,  chapter- house,  hall, 
kitchen,  stables,  &c.,  to  Sir  Richard  Rich, 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  for  the  sum  of 
1,064Z.  11s.  3d.  The  nave  of  the  church  was 
destroyed,  and  the  choir  was  decreed  to  be 
used  thereafter  as  a parish  church  “ for 


A change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Priory  took 


custodians  of  the  church  have  reduced  it  to  a 
sorry  plight  indeed.  Secular  buildings  of  all 
sorts  have  clustered  round  the  exterior  walls 
so  thickly  that  the  casual  visitor  might  pass 
within  a few  feet  of  this  fragment  of  this  noble 
but  desecrated  church  without  suspecting  its 
existence.  A blacksmith’s  forge  occupies  the 
site  of  the  north  transept,  and,  as  a crowning 
calamity,  a fringe  factory,  which  has  usurped 
the  site  of  the  Lady-chapel,  has  been  allowed  to 
protrude  westward  into  the  sanctuary  itself 
and  overhang  the  very  altar.  The  force  of 
indignity  cannot  further  go  ! 

Strenuous  efforts  were  made  about  a quarter 
of  a century  ago  to  remedy  this  scandalous 
condition  of  things,  and,  although  something 


trustees,  who  hold  it  in  reversion  to  the  churc; 
authorities  if  within  a reasonable  time  the  pup 
chase  - money  is  forthcoming.  So  that  tl 
prospects  of  the  church,  if  not  very  bright,  a 
yet  fairly  hopeful.  Its  structural  condiiiq 
calls  for  immediate  action,  for  the  rain  pou: 
through  the  roof,  which  has  been  patched  uni 
it  can  be  patched  no  more,  and  the  contiguiii 
of  the  disused  factory,  with  its  complicated  ne 
work  of  floors  and  partitions,  is  a standing  rin 
of  fire,  a cause  of  destruction  from  which  til 
church  has  already  frequently  suffered. 

The  work  of  preserving  what  remains  of  tl  i 
sacred  fabric,  and  adapting  it  more  perfectc 
for  its  proper  use,  has  been  entrusted  to  M 
Aston  Webb,  and  bis  proposals  may  be  asce« 
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6.  Re-seating  and  furniture. 

7.  Restoration  of  the  Lady-chapel,  which  it 
is  hoped  may  some  day  be  used  as  a Guild 
Chapel  in  connexion  with  a community  asso- 
ciated with  the  hospital. 

The  interior  view,  which  is  reproduced  in 
this  number  from  a drawing  in  the  present 
Royal  Academy  Exhibition,  shows  the  general 
effect  of  the  proposed  works  so  far  as  the  choir 
is  concerned.  The  jambs  of  the  fourteenth- 
century  east  window  have  been  retained,  and 
an  elliptical  arch  turned  from  side  to  side, 
carrying  a wall,  and  preserving  the  tradition  of 
the  square  east  end.  The  polygonal  triforium 
and  clearstory  are  carried  round  behind  this 
sanctuary  arch,  and  revive  what  must  have 
been  the  general  effect  of  the  original  design, 
— thus  preserving  “ all  the  present  traces  of 
the  architectural  history  of  that  portion  of  the 
building.” 

The  laying  bare  of  the  remains  of  the  nave 
would,  no  doubt,  “add  very  greatly  to  the 
irchitectural  and  historical  interest  of  che 
jhurch  ” ; and  it  might  be  formed  into  a 
pleasant  approach,  a bright  and  quiet  spot  in  a 
crowded  and  noisy  neighbourhood. 

We  confess  that,  looking  to  all  the  conditions 
>f  the  problem,  we  cannot  see  a better  solution 
if  it  than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Webb.  It 
if  course,  arguable  that,  having  obtained 
wssession  of  the  church  and  its  more  imme- 
diate surroundings,  we  should  leave  it  to  tell 
ts  own  tale  of  the  changes  and  vicissitudes 
nrough  which  it  has  passed  ; that  everything 
bout  it  is  of  historic  interest,  and,  therefore, 
acred.  This  is  an  intelligible  view  of  the 
ase.  But  it  is  attended  with  some  incon- 
eniences.  For  it  would  not  only  extend  to 
he  ugly  and  incongruous  cast-iron  columns 
nd  wrought-iron  girder,  erected  with 
vowedly  temporary  object  a quarter  of  ^ 
pntury  ago  ; but  to  be  quite  logical,  to  the 
ust  deposited  yesterday,  and  the  rain-stains 
a floor  and  walls.  They  have  now  all  become 
historical,  and  there  would  appear  to  be  nothing 
)r  it  but  to  enclose  the  whole  in  a huge  case, 
rotect  it  from  the  weather,  and  let°it  sink 
ito,  by  no  means  “ unperceived,”  decay. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  medal.  This 
hurch  is  far  from  being  a mere  curiosity  fit 
aly  for  a museum.  It  is  the  centre  of  a re- 
larkably  active  ecclesiastical  life.  Shall  its 
ower  for  spiritual  good  be  paralysed  out  of  a 
mtimental  regard  for  the  structure  as  a mere 
ork  of  art,  or,  rather,  of  those  portions  which 
ive  no  art  to  recommend  them  ? That  would, 
deed,  be  giving  the  devout  parishioners  stones 
11  bread.  The  builders  of  the  church  did  not 
it  thus.  They  never  hesitated  to  destroy  the 
aterial  church  if  they  could  enlarge  the 
ihere  of  its  spiritual  usefulness,  and  we  find 
ie  fragments  of  their  Norman  choir  built 
.to  the  body  of  the  Lady-chapel,  which  they 
Ided  to  it. 

We  take  the  common-sense  view  of  the 
tuation  to  be  that  which  the  responsible 
ithorities  have  adopted.  To  maintain  every 
lcient  feature  ; to  repair  what  is  reparable, 
jd  to  replace  what  is  not ; and  to  fit  the 
hole,  according  to  our  lights,  to  the  needs 
'h  decencies  of  Christian  worship. 

The  present  proposals  do  not  appear  to 
sturb  the  really  ancient  work.  The  new 
ork  will  be  distinctly  new,  and  carefully 
nerentiated  from  the  old,  and  it  can  scarcely 
1 contended,  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Webb’s  designs, 
at  we  or  our  posterity  will  be  the  loser  by 
e substitution  of  his  nice  art  for  the  uncouth 
Jbansms  which  it  will  replace. 

It  happens  that  in  1791  Mr.  Thomas  Hard- 
icke  prepared  a series  of  careful  drawings, 
o\nng  the  then  existing  state  of  the  church 
d its  allied  buddings,  and  these  drawings 
■ve  been  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Society 
Antiquaries.  The  present  state  of  the  build- 
gs  has  been  delineated  with  equal  accuracy, 
d these  drawings  will  be  placed  in  the  same 
stody.  The  history  of  the  church  wdl  thus 


preserved  and  recorded  with  exceptional 
larness*  It  is  very  sincerely  to  be  wished 


'tinp^ilv6  A3rd  °f  May-  !ho  Lord  sheriffs,  and  a 

tingmshed  wmpany  visaed  the  church,  and  listened  to 

auw.  ™hwL“d  i- 
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»«11 — ’ ;*  ."“0  “•‘ided  OTer  to  Messrs.  Dore. 
nr.t'  .Tn  okurck  builders,  for  the  commencement  of 
hrst  portion  of  the  work. 


that  the  works  now  happdy  commenced  may 
not  languish  for  want  of  funds,  which  are 
sorely  needed  if  all  is  to  be  done  which  it 
desirable  to  do.  St.  Bartholomew  was  once 
very  popular,  dear  to  all  Englishmen,  and 
especially  mariners.  His  life  and  martyrdom 
were  the  constant  theme  of  preacher,  painter, 
and  moralist,  and  countless  churches  through- 
out the  land  are  dedicated  in  his  honour.  May 
we,  without  suspicion  of  profanity,  commend 
the  work  to  the  particular  consideration  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Skinners,  and 
in  sober  seriousness  to  every  worshipful  City 
Company  whatever.  There  are  many  reasons 
why  Englishmen  of  all  shades  should  combine 
to  help  the  work.  Associations  of  all  kinds 
cluster  round  the  spot.  Hogarth  was  baptised 
here,  and  Milton  lived  in  the  close  hard  by.  It 
was  not  his  wont  to  join  in  public  worship,  but 
the  solemn  swell  of  the  organ  and  the  melody 
of  the  bells  must  have  fallen  gratefully  on 
his  ear  in  his  time  of  trial  and  seclusion. 
We  have,  however,  not  half  the  necessary  space 
to  touch  upon  all  that  might  be  said  on  this 
side  of  the  subject.  We  heartily  sympathise 
with  those  who  are  engaged  in  this  difficult 
work,  and  hope  at  no  distant  date  to  con- 
gratulate them  on  its  successful  accomplish- 
ment. 


THE  INDIAN  AND  COLONIAL 
EXHIBITION. 

ONSIDERING  the  unfinished  state, 
or  even  almost  uncommenced  state, 
of  the  arrangement  of  a great  part 
of  the  Exhibition  only  two  or  three 
weeks  ago,  the  stage  of  completeness  which  it 
had  reached  on  the  day  of  the  opening  speaks 
strongly  indeed  for  the  energy  and  industry  of 
those  who  have  been  occupied  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  opening  ceremony,  which  has  been 
fully  described  in  the  daily  papers.  Those 
who  have  already  visited  it  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  consider  that  our  prediction  as  to 
its  high  interest  and  beauty  is  fully  borne 
out,  as  regards  the  Indian  section  to  which  we 
especially  referred,  and  which  forms  by  far  the 
largest  department  of  the  Exhibition.  The 
Colonial  courts  contain  an  immense  amount 
of  matter  of  practical  interest,  with  which, 
so  far  as  it  touches  on  the  subjects  in  which 
our  readers  are  specially  interested,  we 
shall  be  able  to  deal  from  time  to  time 
during  the  progress  of  the  Exhibition.  The 
section  of  primary  interest,  however,  is 
the  series  of  Indian  courts,  which  in  them 
selves  include  a wealth  of  objects  of  art  of  all 
kinds,  many  of  which  it  is  impossible  even  to 
glance  at  in  a general  article  ; and  perhaps 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  this  week  is  to  devote 
a few  remarks  to  the  exceedingly  interesting 
series  of  screens  which  line  the  great  avenue 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  which  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  subject  of  architecture  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  Exhibition,  except  the  Indian 
Palace,  of  which  a word  hereafter. 

The  main  avenue  is  entered  through  the 
arcade  of  a transverse  screen  or  gateway, 
contributed  by  the  Maharaja  of  Jeypore,  and 
carved  by  his  subjects  ; a wooden  erection,  of 
which  almost  every  portion  of  the  construction 
is  covered  with  carved  ornament,  and  side  bays 
filled  in  with  carved  open  work  of  foliated 
patterns.  Among  inscriptions  carved  on  the 
learns  is  one,  on  the  side  facing  the  avenue, 

“ Ex  Oriente  lux,”  a motto  which  comes  in 
appropriately  in  face  of  the  array  of  varied 
and  beautiful  work  stretching  before  the 
spectator. 

The  avenue  is  classified  into  “ courts  ” of  the 
districts  represented,  but  not  divided  by  any 
cross  lines  of  screens  except  those  at  the  top 
and  bottom.  On  the  left,  after  entering  through 
the  gateway,  we  And  the  Jeypore  side  screen,  an 
erection  of  Saracenic  character  (which  character 
naturally  pervades  a good  deal  of  the  work 
exhibited  in  the  architectural  screens)  of  dark 
wood  elaborately  carved,  and  further  decorated 
by  tile  paintings  let  in  as  panels.  The  various 
workmen,  we  are  told,  were  left  to  exercise 
their  own  individual  taste  in  the  portions  on 
which  they  were  employed,  subject  to  general 
control  of  a master-workman,  being  only 
directed  to  employ  as  great  a variety  of 


patterns  as  possible,  and  to  work  on  tradi- 
tional lines.  Opposite  to  this  is  the  Kotah 
screen,  of  a general  design  copied  from  old 
buildings  in  the  city  of  Kotah,  a beautiful 
piece  of  work,  with  ivory  inlay  on  dark 
Shisham  wood  ; the  main  feature  is  a many- 
foliated  arch,  with  the  spandrels  filled  with 
inlaid  flower- work  of  rather  naturalistic  type  ; 
the  whole  forms  a charming  example  of  modem 
Hindu  work,  delicate  and  graceful  in  its  detail, 
and  very  rich  in  its  general  effect.  Returning  to- 
the  left,  we  find  next  the  Bhartpur,  Karauli, 
and  Dholpur  screen,  a red  sandstone  architrave 
and  false  arch  (there  comes  in  the  “false  note  ” 
of  so  much  Eastern  architectural  detail),  a low- 
centred  arch  with  small  foliations  near  the 
springing  only  ; over  this  is  a frieze  of  pierced 
panels  of  geometrical  design.  The  style  is  the 
result  of  a combination  of  details  from  various 
buildings  in  the  neighbourhood,  “ a representa- 
tion of  local  architecture  in  details,  but  not  as 
a whole.”  It  is  of  red  sandstone  from  the 
quarries  near  Karauli,  and  is  executed  by  local 
masons  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Public  Works  Department.  The  Ulwar 
screen,  next  to  these,  is  of  marble,  with 
bracket  capitals,  of  Hindu  design,  and  taken 
from  the  Ulwar  Palace.  A dark- veined 
marble  lintel  supports  a frieze  of  marble 
panels  of  perforated  designs. 

Returning  to  the  north  side,  the  next  screen 
to  that  of  Kotah  is  that  of  Ajmere,  a model, 
and  carved  in  wood  and  painted  white  to 
represent  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ordinary 
street  architecture  of  the  town,  which  is  in 
marble  or  plaster,  the  special  feature  being  a 
two-storied  over-hanging  cornice,  with  rows 
of  pendent  bud-like  ornaments.  Executed  as 
it  is  and  painted,  it  looks  rather  gimcrack,  and 
the  forms  and  details  are  not  very  beautifuL 
Below  this  comes  the  Bikanir  screen,  a wooden 
structure,  which  shows  a brilliant  effect  of 
gold  arabesque?  on  white  and  red  grounds,  of 
the  method  of  forming  which  the  following 
description  is  given  in  the  catalogue  : — 

“ On  the  surface  of  the  wood,  which  had  been 
previously  well  scrubbed  with  liquid  clay  and 
allowed  to  dry,  the  outlines  of  a flower-pattern  were 
stencilled  with  a bag  of  powdered  charcoal  through 
perforated  paper.  Successive  layers  of  liquid  clay 
were  then  applied  with  small  squirrel’s-hair  brushes 
within  the  outlines  of  the  pattern,  each  layer  being 
allowed  to  dry  before  the  next  application,  until  a 
raised  surface  bringing  out  the  stalks,  leaves,  and 
petals  with  sufficient  distinctness  had  been  produced. 
The  whole  surface  was  then  fixed  by  a coat  of  paint, 
and  when  this  was  dry,  gold  leaf  was  applied  over 
all.  The  ground-work,  black,  with  a red  border,  on 
the  portion  intended  to  face  the  central  avenue  and 
the  adjacent  courts  of  Central  India  and  Ajmere, 
and  red,  with  a black  border,  in  the  interior  of  the 
Bikanir  bays,  was  then  painted  in,  the  flower- 
pattern  standing  out  in  gilt  relief.” 


After  this  we  come  to  Central  India,  whose 
screens  appear  on  both  sides  of  the  avenue. 
This  embraces  a district  of  about  75,000 
square  miles,  but  does  not  send  contributions 
of  proportional  interest  to  its  area.  The  screen 
in  a mixture  of  styles,  exhibiting  a good 
any  figures  in  niches,  some  of  them  Buddhist, 
some  Hindu  in  style ; the  supports  and 
lintels  are  of  wood,  but  on  these  are  carried 
carved  marble  panels,  containing  some  beauti- 
fully-executed floral  ornament,  intermixed  with 
figures  of  a rather  primitive  kind.  Attached 
to  the  side  portions  of  this  screen  on  the  right 
are  perforated  panels  of  stone  from  Gwalior, 
better,  on  the  whole,  in  design  than  in  work- 
manship, which  does  not  seem  to  represent  the 
best  that  Indian  carvers  can  accomplish 
The  Bombay  screen,  next  to  this,  which  was 
constructed  from  a general  design  made  by  Mr. 
Griffiths,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Bombay 
School  of  Art,  was  designed  to  illustrate  the 
wood-carving  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  ; it  is 
very  flat  work,  constructionally,  containing 
panels  of  geometrical  ornament  and  also  some 
very  beautiful  and  delicately  carved  open-work 
panels  of  floral  design  ; it  is  rather  bare  in 
appearance,  and  one  of  the  least  architectural 
looking  of  the  screens.  The  contrary  may  be 
said  of  the  Bhavnagar  screen,  which  is  a solid 
erection  of  rather  a “ lych-gate  ” type,  with 
details  taken  from  the  mosques  of  Ahmedabad ; 
the  superstructure  is  a tolerably  massive 
erection  overhanging  the  supporting  columns 
boldly,  and  steadied  by  straight-lined  brackets 
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projecting  on  either  side  transversely  from  the 
pillars  ; these  brackets,  however,  though  con- 
structional features,  are  one  mass  of  carving, 
rich  to  look  at,  but  entirely  destroying  their 
expression  as  pieces  of  construction  : the 
“false  note”  again.  The  Baroda  screen,  oppo- 
site, is  very  similar  in  general  character,  but 
the  brackets  are  not  straight-lined ; they  are 
curved  members,  branching  out  into  buds,  and 
remind  one  rather  of  the  ordinary  bracket- 
capital  placed  transversely.  On  the  Bhavnagar 
side  should  be  noticed  the  curious  and  effective 
cornice  ornaments,  evidently  suggested  by  the 
elephant’s  trunk  as  a hint,  but  conventionalised 
into  a very  effective  and  suitable  feature  of 
ornamentation.  From  Bengal  comes  a screen 
of  imitation  brickwork,  arranged  in  an 
arcade  form,  and  decorated  with  plates  of 
repoussi  metal-work  fixed  on  the  walls  at 
intervals,  and  according  to  a symmetrical 
scheme  ; the  effect  is  rather  unsatisfac- 
tory, the  metal  decorations  seem  an  after- 
thought. On  the  right-hand  side,  opposite 
this,  Bengal  is  also  represented  by  an  imi- 
tation brick  erection  of  very  peculiar  but 
also  clumsy  type,  at  least  as  far  as  the  piers 
are  concerned,  which  are  nearly  all  cap  and 
base  projections;  the  archivolts  are  decorated 
with  a triple  row  of  cusped  ornamentation  ; 
the  whole  is  lined  out  in  white  on  the  back- 
ground. Next,  on  the  left  side,  come 
the  screens  of  Agra  and  Lucknow,  of 
dark,  elaborately  - carved  wood  with  foliated 
arches,  and  the  open  panels  of  the  frieze 
decorated  by  richly- coloured  stuffs  draped  on 
them.  Opposite  to  these,  on  the  right,  the 
Nepaul  Court  shows  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  screens  ; columns  with  capitals  of 
quasi-Classic  form,  with  angle  volutes,  the 
shafts  ornamented  with  vertical  bands  of 
delicate  and  minute  carving  ; the  panels  above 
finely  carved,  especially  two  which  show 
designs  formed  of  intertwined  “ dragons  ” in 
low  relief.  Near  this  stands,  in  the  centre  of 
the  avenue,  the  Baroda  pigeon-house,  which 
attracted  so  much  admiration  from  “ Robert-  ” 
in  Punch ; an  erection  carried  on  a tapered 
octagonal  column  covered  with  carving, 
the  base  also  carved  ; the  pigeon-house  is 
an  arcaded  erection,  very  pretty  in  design, 
steadied  by  long  brackets  from  the  column, 
which  are,  as  in  other  cases,  too  much 
carved  for  true  constructional  expression.  But 
the  whole  affair  is  a remarkably  fine  piece  of 
work,  and  one  is  not  surprised  to  learn  that  it 
is  not  intended  as  a mere  piece  of  farmyard 
furniture,  but  for  the  delectation  of  pigeons 
which  have  the  good  luck  to  be  considered 
“ sacred  ” ; in  fact  its  elaboration  springs  from 
just  the  same  pious  fervour  as  that  which  led 
to  the  beautifying  of  our  own  medieval 
shrines. 


pinjra  work,  such  as  is  commonly  made  and  used 
throughout  Kashmir  at  the  present  day.  The 
material  is  deodar  wood.” 


In  the  Punjab  screens,  which  occupy  both 
sides  of  the  way  below  this  point,  is  to  be  seen 
some  very  rich  and  beautiful  work.  The  screen 
on  one  side  is  in  Shisham  wood,  and  that  on 
the  other  hand  in  deodar.  Both  are  the  work 
of  Sikh  carpenters  ; they  are  carried  on  elegant 
columns,  with  brackets,  and  the  upper  portion 
presents  a long  series  of  very  delicately-wrought 
panels  perforated  in  geometric  patterns,  almost 
exactly  like  Arabic  work.  Some  of  the  other 
wood  - work  exhibited  in  this  Section  is 
splendidly  rich  ; there  are  one  or  two  doors 
fixed  on  the  walls  behind,  showing  arch  over 
arch,  spandrel  over  spandrel,  all  covered  with 
rich  and  minute  carving.  The  Kashmir  screen 
is  similar  in  general  style,  but  not  quite  equal 
in  design,  except  the  brackets,  which  are  the 
weak  point  of  the  Punjab  screen.  The  follow- 
ing details  in  regard  to  it  are  extracted  from 
the  catalogue  : — 

“The  screen  for  the  Kashmir  and  Frontier  States' 
Court  is  copied  from  the  verandah  of  an  old  wooden 
mosque  near  Chakoti,  on  the  Kashmir  Murree  Road, 
to  which  the  attention  of  travellers  is  invited  in 
Ince’s  handbook.  The  date  of  its  erection  was  not, 
as  far  as  I could  find,  anywhere  marked  on  the 
building,  but  tradition  and  the  character  of  the 
carving  seem  to  point  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  last 
century.  The  pillars,  brackets,  and  architrave 
beam  of  the  screen  are  almost  an  exact  copy  of  the 
original,  both  in  design  and  proportion.  The  side 
bays,  6 ft.  3 in.  each,  are  identical,  and  the  front 
bays  differ  only  in  that  the  original  arches,  each 
5 ft.  2.j  in.  span,  have  become  pillars  10  ft.  apart, 
surmounted  by  brackets.  The  railing  at  the  top  is 


After  this  follow  the  screens  of  the  central 
provinces,  carved  in  wood,  and  the  work  of 
Nagpur  native  carpenters.  These  are  very 
rich,  heavy,  and  elaborate  erections,  in  teak, 
supported  by  what  may  be  called  square 
rusticated  pillars  (only  that  the  rusticated 
surfaces  are  carved),  with  graceful  columns  in 
front  of  them  ; the  upper  part  is  carried  on 
very  heavy  brackets,  both  transverse  and 
longitudinal  (as  in  Japanese  construction),  in 
double  tiers,  and  with  carved  lions  between 
the  upper  and  lower  brackets  ; the  cornice 
contains  some  beautiful  floral  carving  in  low 
relief. 

The  Assam  screen  is  an  exception  to  the 
rest  in  being  rustic  work,  formed  of  bamboo 
supports  grouped  in  fours,  with  light  woven 
cane  patterns  in  the  superstructure.  Burmah 
shows  a peculiar  and  barbaric-looking  struc- 
ture, on  red  and  gold  columns  with  black 
bases  ; carved  brackets  forming  a straight 
line,  parallel  with  the  lintel,  at  the  top  ; the 
frieze  is  decorated  with  embroidery  and  figures 
on  a red  ground.  The  best  part  of  this  screen 
is  the  carved  floral  ornament,  which  is  fine  and 
bold,  and  with  a remarkable  resemblance  to 
good  Renaissance  work  in  feeling.  Madras, 
which,  like  Burmah,  occupies  both  sides  of  the 
avenue,  shows  a curious  type  of  column,  octa- 
gonal, and  with  no  projections  beyond  the  shaft 
line  ; just  beneath  the  capital  the  shaft  is  cut 
into  a round  knob  form  with  pendant  wreaths 
leaving  clear-cut  open  spaces  behind  them  : 
rather  fragile  looking.  The  columns  are 
fluted,  interrupted  by  bands  of  carved  orna- 
ment ; the  cornice  is  very  elaborately  carved  ; 
the  whole  is  intended  as  a representation  of 
the  Dravidian  style  of  architecture.  It  is 
executed  in  teak  by  Madras  carpenters,  from 
a design  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Madras  School  of  Arts. 

On  the  left,  below  this,  comes  the  sumptuous 
screen  of  Hyderabad,  the  least  architectural  of 
all,  as  it  is  only  a frameword  carried  by  plain 
gilded  stiles  and  transoms.  The  interspaces 
are  occupied  by  panels,  some  showing  dwarf 
foliated  arches,  some  square,  some  with  a 
circular  dished  panel  in  the  centre,  all  filled 
with  metal  or  lacquered  flower  ornament  of 
varied  and  beautiful  detail.  The  second  and 
sixth  arches  are  of  Bidri  ware,  blackened 
pewter  inlaid  with  gold,  silver,  and  copper  ; 
the  third  and  fifth  are  entirely  of  lacquer  work. 
The  Mysore  screen,  opposite  to  this,  is  a 
curious  contrast,  mostly  of  plain  wood  sur- 
faces, the  frieze  ornamented  with  paintings. 
Hyderabad  furnishes  the  screen  closing  the 
vista,  an  erection  gilt  all  over,  of  very 
Moorish  character,  on  columns  ornamented 
with  chevrons  in  red,  green,  and  gold  ; the 
spandrels  of  the  foliated  arches  are  ornamented 
with,  on  the  contrary,  very  Renaissance-looking 
scroll  wreaths  on  a light  blue  ground.  The 
thing  is  a little  gewgaw,  and  there  is  a made-up 
look  about  it. 

The  central  point  of  the  Indian  work,  oppo- 
site the  end  of  Old  London,  is  the  Indian 
palace  and  courtyard,  entered  by  the  splendid 
marble  gateway,  originally  designed  by  Major 
Keith  for  the  Calcutta  Exhibition,  and  executed 
under  his  superintendence  by  native  masons, 
at  Gwalior.  It  is  a large  archway,  with  carved 
engaged  columns,  and  an  archivolt  decorated 
by  pendent  bud  ornaments,  the  spandrels  filled 
with  elaborate  conventional  floral  ornament, 
with  an  elephant  in  bas-relief,  as  if  entangled 
among  the  ornament,  in  each  spandrel.  "Within 
this  is  the  courtyard,  surrounded  by  an  arcade, 
and  from  this  a pillared  porch  gives  entrance 
to  the  octagon  hall,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
water  companies’  exhibits,  but  which  is  now 
seen  in  a subdued  but  rich  glory  of  beautiful 
textiles,  not  only  on  the  walls  but  overhead, 
a soft  light  being  admitted  through  thin  hang- 
ings covering  the  centre  space.  In  the  centre 
is  a fountain  or  cistern,  the  water  bubbling  up 
in  the  centre,  but  always  kept  at  a level  with 
the  star- shaped  rim,  so  that  it  looks  like  a 
large  crystal  set  in  an  ornamental  border  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment.  Steps  lead  from  this 
to  the  highly- decorated  room  overlooking  the 
courtyard,  the  elaborate  woodwork  of  which 


was  made  by  two  natives  of  Bhera  (Punjab) in 
the  Exhibition.  We  must  describe  this  more 
in  detail  another  time.  The  whole  makes  a 
singularly  beautiful  interior,  conveying  a sense, 
of  repose  which  cheats  one  into  the  belief  of- 
being  far  away  from  the  rattle  and  bustle  ol . 
London. 


NOTES. 


HE  railway  companies  are,  to  say  the 


least,  ill-advised  as  to  the  tactioij 
they  are  adopting  in  order  to  defeao 
the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Billi 
They  persist  in  speaking  of  the  measurcf 
as  an  attack  upon  their  property,  whilu 
it  is  really  directed  against  their  method  o 
management.  Indeed,  it  may  fairly  be  sain 
that  the  long-felt  desire  for  reform,  which  hah 
at  last  found  definite  expression,  is  not  so  muc.i;i 
of  an  attack  as  it  is  represented  to  be.  It  i 
certain  that  Mr.  Mundella  never  had  that  ide 
in  framing  the  Bill,  but  desired  rather  t[ 
legally  remedy  an  unsatisfactory  state  < : 
things  which  has  grown  up  through  the  vaga^v 
and  insufficient  character  of  previous  legisltj 
tion.  It  appears  that  railway  employes  hav 
been  told  that  the  Bill  is  aimed  against  then 
as  well  as  the  proprietors,  and  mass  meetings 
have  recently  been  held  at  various  station!, 
protesting  against  it.  It  is  very  certain  thu 
the  passing  of  the  measure  would  not  redulr 
the  volume  of  traffic,  and,  as  the  reverse  ?! 
this  would,  in  all  probability,  happen,  and  th 
staff  would  have  to  be  increased  rather  the 
reduced,  the  talk  about  their  employmej,; 
being  imperilled  is  altogether  beside  the  mara 
If  it  should  unfortunately  happen  that  til 
directors  considered  it  necessary  to  reduce  tl  a 
rate  of  wages,  such  a step  would  certamlf 
emphasise  their  statement  that  this  resuj 
would  follow  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  but  »l 
would  be  no  proof  that  such  a result  w~ 
“aimed  at,”  or  even  contemplated.  Indeeo: 
Mr.  Mundella  takes  every  opportunity 
repeating  that  his  aim  is  justice  to  all ; ai: 
Lord  Henniker,  who  is  one  of  the  foremen 
champions  of  the  Bill,  has,  like  Sir  B.  Samut 
son,  a considerable  stake  in  the  railways,  ai 
will  not  be  likely  to  uphold  anything  of? 
“ confiscatory  ” nature. 


rpHE  Queen’s  Bench  Division  has  just  decid  e 
1 that  Sec.  156  of  the  Public  Health  A. 


1875,  does  not  apply  to  new  buildings  upi 
land  never  before  built  on.  That  sectkjj 
enacts  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful,  “ withol1 
the  written  consent  of  the  urban  authority,  ?'; 
bring  forward  any  house  or  building  formi 
part  of  any  street  or  any  part  thereof,  beyoy . 
the  front  wall  of  the  house  or  building  g 
either  side  thereof,  nor  to  build  any  additii 
thereto  beyond  the  front  of  the  house  > 
building  on  either  side  of  the  same.”  In  t 
case  of  Williams  v.  The  Wallasey  Lot 
Board,  which  we  are  now  noticing,  the  Lot 
Board  approved  of  a certain  line  on  plans  :s : 
the  erection  of  a new  street  as  its  front® 
line.  Some  of  the  houses  were  built  furtli 
back  than  such  line,  and  the  next  propriet 
built  his  up  to  the  line.  He  was  then  p 
ceeded  against  under  this  section,  and  t 
justices  convicted  him  of  offending  againsti: 
This  decision  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  hs 
reversed,  on  the  ground  that  if  it  were  uph^ 

“ the  person  who  first  erects  buildings  in  si 
a place  as  this  can,  in  fact,  prescribe  the  line 
frontage  to  be  followed  by  other  persons  w 
may  begin  to  build  at  a subsequent  tim 
This  decision  seems  to  be  reasonable,  for  V 
local  authority  fix  the  frontage  line,  but  it 
person  chooses  to  build  at  a distance  behii 
such  line,  that  is  clearly  no  reason  why 
neighbours  should  lose  the  advantage  of  ' 
ground  which  is  available  for  their  building 


WHEN  a Local  Board  gives  over  a ro 
or  highway,  or  any  part  of  it,  for  ? 


purpose  of,  and  during  the  time  it  is,  be 
repaired  under  contract,  that  Board  very  py 
perly  does  not  relieve  itself  for  one  moment 
the  responsibility  to  the  public  for  any  accid< 
or  damages  which  may  arise  in  consequence 
the  condition  of  the  road.  The  Board  ml 
and  very  often  does,  specify  that  the  contract 
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shall  be  liable  to  the  Board,  and  indemnify  it 
against  loss  through  any  carelessness  on  his 
part.  Matters  would,  indeed,  get  into  a very 
confused  state  if  a Board  could  relegate  to  a 
contractor  for  any  time  its  duty  to  the  public 
of  maintaining  in  a good  and  safe  condition  the 
roads  within  its  jurisdiction.  But  there  is  in 
the  Public  Health  Act  another  point  interest- 
ing to  contractors,  but  evidently  not  generally 
well  known,  and  that  is  that  no  action  for 
• damages  through  accident  on  a road  against  a 
Local  Board  can  be  instituted  if  six  months 
have  expired  from  the  date  of  the  occurrence 
of  the  accruing  cause  in  the  case.  The  appli- 
cation of  this  provision  was  illustrated  in  a 
case  which  was  entered  for  hearing  in  the 
Brentford  County  Court.  A butcher  in  Chis- 
wick claimed  damages  from  the  Local  Board 
for  injury  to  a horse  which  had,  in  February, 
1885,  slipped  at  a hole  in  the  road,  which  was 
being  repaired  by  the  contractor.  At  the  last 
moment  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  failed 
to  comply  with  the  requirement  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  viz.,  to  institute  proceed- 
ings within  six  months  of  the  accident  or 
accruing  cause,  and  he  very  wisely,  on  the 
advice  of  his  solicitor,  withdrew  the  case. 
Not  a few  persons  are  acquainted  with  the 
law’s  delays  ; but  here  the  danger  or  fault  lay 
in  delaying  to  set  the  legal  machinery  in 
motion. 


A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Times  last 
week  attacked  strongly  the  reality  of 
Dr.  Schliemann’s  pre-historic  discoveries  at 
Mycenrn  and  Tiryns,  quoting  in  support  of  his 
views  Mr.  Penrose  and  a mysterious  “ Oxford 
man,”  whose  connexion  with  that  University 
seems  to  have  been  considered  conclusive  as  to 
his  archaeological  infallibility.  From  what  we 
have  heard  direct  from  Mr.  Penrose,  however,  we 
gather  that  he  considers  there  are  good  grounds 
for  questioning  the  antiquity  attributed  to  the 
walls  uncovered  at  the  top  of  the  hill  or  citadel 
of  Tiryns.  The  chapter  on  these  in  the  work 
on  Tiryns  was  not  written,  as  our  readers  may 
remember,  by  Dr.  Schliemann  himself,  but  by 
Dr.  Dorpfeld,  who  is  one  of  the  most  learned 
architectural  archaeologists  in  Germany,  but 
probably  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  that 
desire  to  make  remarkable  discoveries  to  which 
German  archaeological  enthusiasm  is  somewhat 
prone.  We  declined  to  accept  some  of  his 
theories  about  objects  found  at  Tiryns  at  the 
first,  though  regarding  him  as  a safe  and 
credible  witness  in  the  main.  Mr.  Penrose’s 
reason  for  doubting  the  Pelasgic  date  of  the 
Tiryns  excavated  walls  is  founded  on  the 
nature  of  the  masonry,  containing  many  small 
stones  mingled  with  bricks,  the  presence  of 
sawn  stone  instead  of  the  rough-hewn  finish 
if  the  undoubted  Pelasgic  structures,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  use  of  iron  tools  in  drilling  holes 
*n  the  stone.  We  are  certainly  ready  to  accept 
Mr.  Penrose  as  an  exceptionally  competent  and 
unprejudiced  witness,  with  probably  a much 
cooler  judgment  than  Dr.  Dorpfeld  ; and  the 
idea  that  the  walls  of  a pre-historic  palace 
uave  been  unearthed  must,  at  all  events,  be 
ueld  to  be  matter  for  a suspension  of  opinion, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  however,  that 
me  plan  of  the  habitations  at  Tiryns  may  not 
oe  in  great  measure  in  accord  with  that  of  an 
>lder  structure  previous  to  the  walls  that  have 
ieen  uncovered,  the  remains  of  which  may  lie 
deeper.  Dr.  Schliemann  and  Dr.  Dorpfeld 
iad  better  excavate  to  a lower  stratum,  and  see 
vhat  that  produces. 


sary  on  Dr.  Dorpfeld’s  theory.  Eurycleia  is 
called  out  from  the  women’s  apartment,  for 
instance,  by  a speaker  in  the  hall,  and  imme- 
diately appears  ; Odysseus,  at  the  entry  of  the 
hall  (while  still  in  disguise),  is  summoned  to 
the  presence  of  Penelope,  as  a humble  guest 
who  has  been  wronged,  and  scruples  to  pass 
the  crowd  of  insolent  suitors  in  the  hall, — as  if 
he  must  do  so  to  get  to  the  women’s  apart- 
ments. These  were  only  one  or  two  of  the 
passages  cited,  the  whole  of  which  go  to  make 
up  a very  strong  body  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
Dr.  Jebb’s  view. 


THE  scene  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church  on 
-A-  Monday  afternoon,  where  the  Lord  Mayor 
went  to  give  the  countenance  of  the  municipal 
authorities  to  the  project  for  the  preservation 
and  partial  restoration  of  the  old  church,  was 
a very  interesting  and  striking  one.  The 
church  was  crowded,  and  Dr.  Norman  Moore 
gave  a short  account  of  its  foundation  and 
history,  and  the  names  of  some  of  those  who 
had  been  connected  with  or  interested  in  it, 
including  that  of  Henry  Fitzailwin,  the  first 
Mayor  of  London,  whose  signature  is  appended 
as  a witness  to  the  “ ordinance  of  Richard  de 
Ely,  Bishop  of  London,  in  the  year  1198, 
laying  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
master  or  proctor  of  the  hospital  connected 
with  the  priory.  Mr.  Aston  Webb  then  gave 
a short  lecture  on  the  architectural  points  in 
the  building,  explaining  what  was  proposed  to 
be  done.  A collection  for  the  fund  was  made 
at  the  conclusion.  We  hope  that  the  Rector, 
who  has  shown  so  much  energy  in  endeavour- 
ing to  arouse  public  interest  in  the  safety  and 
preservation  of  this  remarkable  church,  is 
about  to  see  the  reward  of  his  labours. 


PHE  subject  of  Dr.  Diirpfeld’s  essay  was 
taken  up  by  Dr.  Jebb  in  an  able  paper 
ead  before  the  Hellenic  Society  on  Thursday 
tfternoon,  not  in  regard  to  the  archteological 
ipiestions  of  d?te,  nature  of  the  walling,  &c., 
)ut  in  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  Dr. 
Jorpfeld’s  plan  and  explanation  of  the  Tiryns 
'emains  could  be  reconciled  with  the  descrip- 
ton  of  the  Homeric  house  in  the  Odyssey. 

® series  of  carefully-arranged  quotations 
Jr.  Jebb  made  out  a very  strong,  if  not  un- 
toswerable  case,  in  favour  of  the  idea  that 
he  women’s  apartment  in  the  archaic 
•Treek  house  opened  from  the  back  of  and 
urectly  out  of  the  great  hall  or  men’s  apart- 
aent,  and  not  by  the  circuitous  route  neces- 


TN  reference  to  the  threatened  destruction,  or 
J-  partial  destruction,  of  the  Roman  Baths  at 
Bath,  the  Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  has  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 
“ The  members  of  the  Archaeological  section  of 
the  Leicester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
hear  with  surprise  and  regret  that  the  Roman 
Baths  at  Bath  are  threatened  with  partial 
destruction  in  consequence  of  some  new  scheme 
of  public  works  ; and  they  beg  most  earnestly 
to  express  a hope  that  the  Corporation  of  Bath 
may  be  able  to  modify  their  plans,  and  save 
these  unique  and  interesting  memorials  of  their 
Roman  predecessors.”  We  entirely  agree  with 
the.spirit  of  the  resolution.  It  is  not  always 
desirable  or  possible  to  allow  ancient  remains 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  modern  improvements, 
but  the  Roman  remains  at  Bath  are  of  such 
peculiar  and  almost  unique  interest  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  preserve  them,  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  sacrifice  of  public  conveni- 
ence. 

THE  restoration  of  the  beautiful  cloisters  of 
-L  St.  J uan  de  los  Reyes  at  Toledo,  in  Spain, 
which  were  brutally  mutilated  by  the  French, 
is  progressing  most  satisfactorily,  under  the 
skilful  supervision  of  the  architect,  Senor 
Arturo  Melida.  The  north  wall,  which  suffered 
more  than  any  other  part,  is  already  completely 
restored,  the  workmen  now  being  busy  on  the 
north  and  west  arcades.  In  one  of  the  bays 
on  the  western  side,  an  important  addition  has 
been  made  in  place  of  the  present  projecting 
eaves,  viz.,  an  elegant  traceried  balustrade, 
with  pinnacles  running  up  at  each  of  the 
buttresses  between  the  openings.  When  this 
is  carried  round  all  four  sides,  as  Senor  Melida 
intends  to  do,  and  the  carving  and  tracery  of 
the  other  sides  are  completed,  these  cloisters  will 
be  able  to  vie  with  any  others  in  the  world  for 
grace  of  composition  and  beauty  of  detail. 
The  stone  being  used  for  the  new  work  is  a 
dazzling  white  limestone,  which,  when  fresh 
from  the  quarry,  is  of  a soft  chalky  nature  ; 
but  the  architect  is  confident  that  it  will 
harden  by  exposure  to  the  air,  asserting,  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  old  stone  was  as  soft  when 
first  carved, — a theory  which  is  supported  by 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  original  carving. 

\A/’E  learn  from  a paragraph  in  the  Venice 
Neivs  (an  English  newspaper  published 
in  Venice)  that  the  crypt  of  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Mark  is  showing  signs  of  serious  injury 


from  the  infiltration  of  water,  and  a committee 
of  architects  has  been  appointed  to  investigate 
the  circumstance  and  provide  some  remedy. 
It  is  proposed  to  undertake  the  restoration  of 
the  central  portion  of  the  pavement  of  the 
crypt,  preserving,  it  is  said,  its  ancient  cha- 
racter, in  order  to  repair  the  settlements,  which 
have  become,  it  is  alleged,  both  serious  and 
dangerous.  The  editor  of  the  Venice  News 
reports  that  he  has  made  a careful  examination 
of  the  pavement  in  question,  and  that  he  can 
find  no  ground  for  the  apprehensions  enter- 
tained by  the  Restoration  Committee  ; the 
well-known  undulations  of  the  flooring  result- 
ing, in  his  opinion,  from  settlements  which  are 
not  recent,  and  which  do  not  appear  to  be 
increasing  to  any  serious  extent.  He  further 
points  out  that  if  the  pavement  is  taken  up 
and  relaid,  its  ancient  character  must  be  neces- 
sarily destroyed,  and  that,  if  it  is  to  be 
tampered  with  at  all,  it  may  just  as  well  be 
replaced  by  a pavement  of  entirely  modem 
design, — an  opinion  in  which  we  concur. 


THE  “ Society  Centrale  des  Architectes  ” of 
-A-  France  has  formed  a commission  for  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  the  present  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  the  Building  Industries  in  France. 
The  President  of  the  Society  is  M.  Bailly, 
and  the  chief  secretary  M.  Paul  Wallon  ; MM. 
Hamant  and  Paul  Saddle  are  the  vice-presi- 
dents, and  the  Commission  includes  other 
well-known  French  architects. 


IT  is  proposed  to  erect  a large  block  of  resi- 
dential chambers  on  the  south  side  of  Picca- 
dilly, between  the  Bath  Hotel,  at  the  corner 
of  Arlington- street,  and  the  Green  Park, 
extending  back  to  Arlington-street,  on  ground 
belonging  to  Lord  Walsingham.  Mr.  W.  0. 
Milne  is  the  architect. 


THE  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colours,  in  spite  of  the 
gap  made  by  the  absence  of  any  contributions 
by  Mrs.  Allingham,  is  one  of  the  best  which 
the  Society  has  ever  opened.  Mr.  Alfred 
Hunt  sends  several  works  in  his  highest  style  ; 
two  especially  to  be  noted,  “On  the  North- 
East  Coast”  (120),  and  “Warkworth  Castle” 
(80),  a distant  view  of  the  castle,  with  a 
wonderful  bit  of  distant  sea  ; the  idea  of  space 
and  distance  conveyed  in  these  two  small 
drawings  is  remarkable.  Mr.  G.  P.  Boyce 
has  two  or  three  scenes  from  Vezelay  and  its 
neighbourhood,  which  are  in  his  best  manner. 
Mr.  Eyre  Walker’s  drawings,  especially  “ The 
Edge  of  the  Combe”  (21),  are  arnang  the 
finest  he  has  exhibited.  Mr.  Poynter  has  a very 
interesting  study  of  a riverside  town  with  a 
picturesque  entanglement  of  buildings  of  all 
kinds,  under  the  title  “ The  Ferry  ” (62).  Mr. 
Naftel  has  surpassed  himself  in  various  small 
but  exquisite  drawings,  “ A Golden  Dream  ” 
(87),  and  two  drawings  framed  together, 
“Bridge  on  the  Road  to  Idwall”  and  “Dun- 
geon Ghyll  ” (56).  Mr.  Herbert  Marshall  has 
an  exceptionally  fine  London  picture  of  St. 
Botolph’s  churchyard,  Aldersgate.  Among 
others  may  be  mentioned,  “ At  the  Foot  of 
Ben  Nevis”  (72),  and  “Sunset  Glow  on  the 
Torridon  Hills”  (161),  by  Mr.  Colin  Bent 
Phillips,  a new  name  to  us,  and  that  of  an 
artist  of  power,  with  a style  of  his  own.  “ The 
Jungfrau”  (190),  by  Mr.  W.  Collingwood  ; 

“ On  the  Cliffs,  Cornwall”  (194),  by  Mr.  Otto 
Weber;  “The  Ponte  alle  Grazia  before  its 
Demolition,  Florence”  (121),  by  Mr.  Albert 
Goodwin ; “ Early  Morning  at  the  Bathing 
Ghats,  Benares  ” (100),  by  Mr.  Walter  Duncan; 
“Holiday  Folk”  (69),  figures  in  a garden  full 
of  poppies,  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Johnson,  with  much 
more  character  and  refinement  in  the  figures 
than  we  have  often  noticed  in  this  artist’s  works; 

“ Pont  Aberglaslyn,  North  Wales”  (150),  by 
Mr.  Clarence  Whaite,  a little  theatrical  in 
effect  of  light,  but  a remarkable  drawing.  It 
is  interesting  to  find  Mr.  H.  Moore  appearing 
on  this  occasion  as  a flower-painter,  with  two 
or  three  very  good  examples.  Many  more 
might  be  mentioned  ; the  exhibition  is  full  of 
good  work. 


IF  things  go  on  at  their  present  rate,  there 
will  soon  be  an  end  of  national  artistic 
style,  and  we  must  be  content  to  see  the  art  of 
the  whole  world  little  by  little  Europeanised. 


Japanese  art  was  hailed,  not  so  many  years 


ago,  as  a hitherto  neglected  source  of  fresh, 


spontaneous,  and  indigenous  art.  It  soon 
appeared  that  the  Japanese,  in  some  matters, 
were  as  ready  to  imitate  us  as  we  were  to 
imitate  them  ; but  it  would  hardly  have  been 
expected  a few  years  ago  that  the  Japanese 
Government  would  have  taken  such  a revolu- 
tionary step  as  to  invite  architects  from  Berlin 
to  design  and  plan  their  new  public  buildings 
and  palaces.  This,  however,  we  are  informed, 
is  the  case  ; so  we  presume  that  is  the  knell  of 
Japanese  architecture  as  a national  style.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  local  developments 
from  Classic  and  Gothic  materials  may  arise  in 
different  countries  in  time.  This  appears. to 
be,  to  some  extent,  the  case  in  America 
already. 


HAYING  looked  into  the  Wbistler  Exhibi- 
tion, at  Messrs.  Dowdeswell’s,  which,  as 
we  said,  was  too  crowded  to  get  into  last 
■week,  we  can  record  that  the  “ Harmony  in 
Brown  and  Gold  ” in  the  decoration  of  the 
room  is  exceedingly  tasteful  and  pleasant  to 
the  eye,  and  that  the  frames  of  the  drawings 
are  uniformly  tasteful  and  well  executed,  and 
ample  in  size.  For  the  drawings  themselves, 
there  are  some  pretty  outline  sketches  of 
figures  from  the  life,  and  a number  of 
ideas  for  landscapes  in  a very  inchoate  state. 
What  the  crowd  who  rushed  and  struggled  to 
see  these  thought  of  them  we,  of  course,  can 
only  conjecture  ; but  we  could  imagine  that 
Mr.  Whistler,  who  to  his  other  gifts  adds  a 
fine  sense  of  humour,  is  laughing  at  them  in 
his  sleeve. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— II. 


We  passed  over  in  our  previous  review  an 
interesting  pencil  drawing  of  the  interior  of 
South  Marston  Church,  as  restored  (1,600)  by 
Mr.  J.  Belcher.  We  like  to  meet  a pencil  draw- 
ing sometimes ; this  medium  of  drawing  is 
getting  neglected.  As  in  some  other  restoration 
drawings,  there  is  nothing  here  to  Bhow  how 
much  has  been  restored  and  how  much  is 
original;  we  presume  that  the  roof,  with  its 
shaft  member  in  the  place  of  a king-post,  and 
apparently  supported  on  the  cambered  tie- 
beam,  is  ancient.  Passing  on  to  where  we 
broke  off  in  our  first  article,  we  find, — 

1,641,  “ New  Catholic  Church,  Mount  Vernon, 
Liverpool  ” ; Messrs.  Goldie,  Child,  & Goldie. 
This,  which  is  hung  too  high  to  be  well  seen,  is 
a good  monochrome  drawing  of  a church  in 
geometric  Gothic  style,  with  a large  traceried 
west  window  and  long  porch  narthex-wise  under 
it,  hardly,  to  our  thinking,  sufficiently  tied 
into  the  main  design,  architecturally  speaking. 
A large  octagon  turret  or  small  octagon  tower, 
attached  to  the  south-west  angle,  solid  below 
and  with  a window-stage  at  the  top,  groups 
well  with  the  rest.  The  whole  design,  without 
any  special  originality,  is  solid  in  appearance, 
and  composes  pleasantly. 

1,647,  “ All  Saints’  Church,  Gosforth,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne”  ; Mr.  R.  J.  Johnson.  A freely 
executed  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  a rather 
peculiar  church  design,  all  the  windows,  except 
those  in  the  tower  and  east  end,  being  flat- 
headed ; the  aisles  in  the  style  of  the  late  Gothic 
Domestic  windows,  and  coming  close  up  to  the 
string-course  under  the  cornice.  The  clearstory 
windows  have  a tracery  less  late  in  character, 
but  fitting  in  well  enough  with  the  square  heads. 
The  parapets  of  tower  and  nave  are  battle- 
mented.  The  design  looks  like  an  experiment 
to  show  that,  as  a matter  of  practical  adapta- 
bility, the  square-headed  window  in  a Gothic 
church  may  have  its  advantages  and  may  be 
introduced  with  good  architectural  effect  as  the 
prevailing  form  of  window-head. 

1,654,  “ Church  Schools  and  Presbytery  of 
St.  Joseph,  West  Hartlepool”;  Messrs.  Dunn 
and  Hansom.  Hung  high  ; apparently  a 
solid-looking  brick  church,  with  a large  tower 
at  the  north-west  angle,  which  is  rather  spoiled 
by  the  stoppage  of  the  buttresses  at  a marked 
horizontal  line  halfway  up,  which  cuts  the 
tower  into  two  stages  not  sufficiently  connected 
in  their  anatomy,  and  the  projections  for  the 


staircase  hang  on  to  the  tower  in  a rather 
accidental  manner.  We  like  to  see  such  adjuncts 
look  as  if  they  were  a necessary  part  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  design,  inseparably  connected 
with  it,  not  as  if  they  might  be  taken  away 
and  put  on  another  side  at  pleasure  and  just 
as  conveniently.  The  deep  buttresses  on  the 
west  front  give  force  to  this  part  of  the 
design,  the  whole  of  which  is  of  the  solid  and 
massive  character  suitable  to  a church  of  size 
and  importance. 

1,658,  “View  of  a New  Church, with  Schools, 
&c.,  below  it,  about  to  be  erected  in  a poor  part 
of  West  Ham,  Essex,”  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott.  We 
presume  the  statement  as  to  the  “ poor  part  ” 
is  intended  as  an  explanatory  comment  on  the 
plain  and  unadorned  character  of  the  work. 
There  should  have  been  a small  plan  and  section 
appended  (why  do  architects  neglect  this  so 
much  in  their  Academy  contributions  P),  to  Bhow 
the  arrangement  of  the  building,  the  design  of 
which  is  rather  peculiar.  The  hint  of  a nave 
and  aisle  arrangement  is  kept  up,  but  the  aisle 
is  very  narrow,  and  massive  buttresses  rise 
above  the  whole  width  of  its  roof,  against  the 
clearstory-wall,  and  are  presumably  carried 
down  to  the  ground.  We  preume,  therefore, 
that  these  apparent  aisle  windows  are  really 
the  windows  of  the  “Schools  below,”  divided 
into  shallow  bays  by  internal  buttresses,  and 
that  the  church  is  on  the  upper  floor  and  lighted 
by  what  appear  to  be  clearstory  windows 
externally ; but  it  would  have  been  better 
if  this  had  been  shown  by  drawings.  The 
church  is  apparently  a brick  one,  very  plain ; 
the  school  (?)  windows  are  of  Perpendicular 
tracery  type,  with  low  straight-lined  Pointed 
arches  in  brick ; the  church  windows  lancet 
shape,  with  a centre  mullion  and  tracery  in  the 
head,  and  placed  beneath  Pointed  relieving 
arches  carried  from  buttress  to  buttress.  The 
real  church  has  apparently,  from  the  perspec- 
tive view,  two  aisles  of  equal  height,  with  an 
arcade  between ; at  least,  there  is  a bold  pro- 
jecting buttress  at  the  centre  of  the  west  end, 
which  can  have  no  other  meaning.  The  build- 
ing is  apparently  brick,  very  simple,  but  not 
ineffective,  and  very  suitable  in  design  for  its 
purpose  and  position. 

1,664,  “ Eight  architectural  designs  : — (1) 
Screens,  Whiston  Church  ; (2)  Graff  ham 

Church  tower ; (3)  American  Church,  Paris : 
pulpit ; (4)  St.  Mary’s,  Southampton : west 
front ; (5)  American  Church,  Paris : vestry- 
room;  (6)  Wondover  Church:  screen;  (7)  St. 
Peter’s,  Mancroft : fl&cbe;  (8)  St.  Thomas’s, 
Salisbury:  pulpit.”  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Street.  Of 
these,  No.  5 is  a drawing  of  an  apparently  large 
room,  with  an  open-timber  roof,  effectively 
treated ; there  are,  however,  no  figures  intro- 
duced to  scale  it,  and  the  apparent  size  may  be 
deceptive.  The  sheet  of  sketches  is  generally 
in  true  Gothic  feeling,  but  a little  heavily 
drawn ; not  effective,  at  all  events,  at  the 
height  at  which  they  are  hung. 

1,668,  “ St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Willesden 
Green : North-east  View,”  Mr.  Jas.  Brooks. 
This  charming  church  is  shown  in  an  equally 
charming  drawing,  a reproduction  of  which  was 
published  in  the  Builder  for  January  2 last. 
It  is  to  students  a valuable  illustration  of  the 
satisfactory  architectural  effect  that  may  be 
produced  by  the  simplest  means,  and  with 
almost  the  entire  absence  of  what  is  called 
“ornament,”  by  the  carefully-studied  arrange- 
ment and  proportion  of  windows,  string-courses, 
and  buttresses,  so  as  to  form  a harmonious 
whole.  The  east  end,  with  its  five-light  lancet 
window  included  under  one  wall-arch,  and  the 
development  of  the  ends  of  the  north  and  south 
walls,  above  the  string-course,  into  shallow 
buttresses  ending  in  simple  gablets,  is  quite 
Greek  in  spirit,  in  its  combined  simplicity  and 
elegance. 

1672,  “ Saundby  Church,  near  Gainsborough 


Interior  View,”  Messrs.  W.  S.  Weatherley  & 
F.  E.  Jones.  This  is  a small  pen-and-ink 
interior  of  a chancel  with  a panelled  wooden 
ceiling  with  massive  moulded  and  braced  prin- 
cipals, and  an  open-traceried  wooden  screen  of 
somewhat  elaborate  late  Gothic  character ; good 
work,  not  calling  for  any  special  comment,  how- 


1684,  “ St.  Peter’s  Church,  Streatham  : Third 
scheme  for  completion  of  West  End  Exterior,” 
Mr.  G.  H.  F.  Prynne.  This  showB  an  octagon- 
ended  baptistery  applied  to  the  church  so  as 
form  a kind  of  west-end  apse,  in  two  stories, 
the  lower  story  forming  a meeting-room,  the 
back  portion  would  not  be  quite  well  lighted. 
On  either  side  of  the  baptistery  projection  is  a 


porch,  the  two  portions  producing  the  imprei-i 
sion  of  a narthex  cut  in  two  by  the  baptistery, 
We  complain  that  the  porches,  as  in  one  or  twli 
other  instances  we  have  noticed,  are  not  coir 
nected  with  the  main  design  ; merely  abuttetl 
against  the  west  wall,  without  any  architectural 
relation  or  connexion, — otherwise  the  contemc 
plated  additions  may  be  said  to  be  picturesquo 
and  practical. 

1,699,  “ Additions  and  Alterations  to  Si 
Ignatius  Church,  Preston,”  Messrs.  M.  E.  Had 
field  & Son.  This  is  a brilliant  coloured  draw!' 
ing,  not  however  conveying  any  information  aii 
to  what  the  additions  and  alterations  consiEfr' 
in.  We  presume  they  are  in  the  seating,  th 
stained  glass,  and  the  reredos.  The  genera 
effect  iB  rich  and  brilliant;  the  water-coloifi 
drawing  hardly  makes  out  the  details. 

1,703,  “ Church  in  Gordon-square  : Wee' 
Elevation,”  Mr.  John  Belcher.  This  iB  an  elevei 
tion  of  a west  end  and  a lofty  tower  and  spii^ 
with  octagonal  angle  turrets,  in  orthodox  Earli 
English  style,  and  presenting  little  either  fc 
criticism  or  comment. 

1.712,  “A  Suburban  Church,”  Mr.  E.  il 
Tarver.  This  drawing,  whioh  has  been  pub 
fished  in  our  illustration  pages,  is  a eleven 
attempt  to  assimilate  the  architectural  style  ce 
a suburban  church  to  the  style  of  the  suburbal 
villa,  by  way  of  producing  an  effect  of  architecl 
tural  unity  or  uniformity.  Whether  the  proceo 
tends  to  the  elevation  of  church  architecture 

the  wise  may  make  some  dram  of  a scruplf 
or  even  a scruple  itself.” 

1.713,  “ Holy  Cross  and  All  Saints’  Church 
Warley,  Essex,”  Mr.  F.  W.  Tasker.  A view  <T: 
the  chancel  of  an  Early  Geometrical  church,  tc 1 
high  to  be  properly  seen.  We  shall,  howevev 
publish  some  illustrations  and  a description  oi 
this  church  and  what  has  been  done  to  > 
shortly. 

1,730,  “ Parish  Church,  Wootton,  near  Live-'! 
pool,”  Messrs.  Grayson  & Ould.  Hung  higli 
Apparently  a good  modern  Gothic  church,  u 
fourteenth-century  style,  with  a large  solio 
looking  tower. 

1,738,  “ Church  of  St.  James,  Spanish-placcj 
Exterior  View,”  Mr.  John  Kelly.  The  descrir! 
tion  ought  to  have  run,  “ Competition  Desig? 
for  Church,”  &c. ; it  is  rather  misleading  to  pi 
the  title  in  the  catalogue  as  if  it  were  a 
executed  building.  This  was  the  half-French 
half-Byzantine  design  with  a dome,  which  v 
noticed  fully  at  the  time  of  the  competition 
It  is  what  may  be  termed  a clever  design,  bi 
not  beautiful ; externally,  at  all  events.  ' ! 
would  probably  have  made  a good  interior.  ji 


THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY  EXHIBITION.!! 


Although  the  works  of  the  President  th 
year  are  few  in  number,  the  two  principal  ont 
must  rank  among  the  best  contributions  whid 
Sir  F.  Leighton  has  ever  made  to  tl 
Academy.  The  large  painting  at  the  top  ol 
Gallery  III.,  “ Decorative  Painting  for  i 
Ceiling”  (164),  is  intended,  we  believe,  for  tl 
same  house  in  New  York  for  which  Mr.  Tadem 
has  designed  some  of  the  furniture.  It  iB 
triptych,  representing  on  a gold  ground  tl 
figures  of  Mnesomyne,  Melpomene,  and  Thai: 
in  the  centre  compartment,  while  the  side  coir 
partments  contain,  on  the  right,  figures  embli 
matic  of  the  poetry  of  Revelry  or  of  the  Dana 
and  on  the  left  figures  typifying  Amatory  poetr?] 
Mnesomyne  is  a seated  figure,  with  a tripod  Oft 
each  side ; Melpomene  and  Thalia  are  stani: 
ing,  the  one  draped  in  blue,  the  other  in  re 
On  each  side  of  the  central  figure  hover  winger 
genii  representing  Music  and  Poetry,  w 
chubby  children,  but  youthful  boy  figures  whoil 
delicate  nude  limbs  make  a lovely  contrast  wit 
the  gold  ground  : and  in  this  purely  ideal  wov 
Sir  Frederick’s  manner  of  painting  flesh  wii' 
an  enamelled  smoothness  of  texture  seems  qni ; 
in  keeping.  The  whole  work  is  full  of  grao 
and  beauty,  both  of  form  and  colour,  and  oi 
can  only  regret  that  it  should  be  destined  forf 
ceiling,  where  it  can  never  be  seen  so  well  ail 
to  so  much  advantage  as  on  the  wall  on  whic 
it  now  hangs.  We  have  always  considered  th. 
to  paint  high-class  ideal  figures  on  a ceiling: 
a mistake ; no  one  can  look  at  them  comfon 
ably,  and  from  one  side  of  the  room  they  mui 
always  be  seen  wrong  way  up. 

A certain  regret  also  is  mixed  with  oi 
admiration  of  the  other  work  referred  to,  tl, 
statue  entitled  “ The  Sluggard,”  in  the  lectur 
room.  This  is  a life-size  figure  of  a finely  formo 
man,  stretching  his  arms  and  somewhat  co 
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torting  his  body  in  an  expression  of  physical 
; laziness.  The  figure  is  splendidly  modelled  ; 
nothing  conld  be  finer  in  its  way  ; but  it  is 
almost  a pity  to  see  so  much  artistic  power  ex- 
pended on  a subject  so  little  elevating  or  in- 
spiring to  the  mind ; nor,  we  may  add,  would  a 
habitual  sluggard  show  the  fine  muscular  con- 
dition of  this  figure.  There  is,  indeed,  a certain 
moral  point  given  to  the  work  by  the  incident 
of  the  laurel  wreath  trodden  under  the  foot  of 
the  figure  ; but,  after  all,  it  is  the  sluggard  that 
we  are  to  admire,  and  we  do  not  admire  him 
with  a clear  conscience.  A little  statuette  in 
the  same  room  (like  “ The  Sluggard,”  a bronze) 
entitled  “ Needless  Alarms,”  is  another  contribu- 
tion of  the  President’s,  and  a very  clever  and 
unusual  work,  showing  a young  girl  in  the 
attitude  of  shrinking  from  and  looking  over  her 
shoulder  at  a toad.  Like  the  Sluggard,  it  is  mainly 
a study  in  modelling  of  the  figure  in  a difficult 
position,  and  a remarkable  success  in  its  kind, 
i One  of  the  finest  and  most  original  works  in 
this  year’s  exhibition  is  the  sculpture  group 
(terra-cotta)  in  the  Central  Hall,  “ The  Enchanted 
Chair,”  by  Mr.  Gilbert.  As  the  work  of  a young 
sculptor,  nothing  finer  or  of  greater  promise  for 
the  future  has  been  seen  here  for  a long  time. 
The  “chair”  is  a mysterious  one,  resting  on 
dragons,  coils,  and  wings,  and  in  it  is  a fine 
female  figure,  of  full  contour,  in  the  heaviness 
of  sleep,  the  head  drooped  on  the  right  shoulder. 
The  peculiar  attitude  of  the  feet  also,  one  of 
them  bent  inwards,  as  if  the  heel  had  slipped 
and  unconsciously  pivoted  round  the  toe, 
intensifies  the  expression  of  Bleep.  On  the 
back  of  the  chair  stands  an  eagle,  hiB  beak 
bending  forward  over  the  sleeper,  his  out- 
stretched wings  spread  grandly  on  either  side 
of  her.  This  imaginative  production  is  more 
than  a mere  piece  of  fine  modelling;  it  is  a 
real  poem  in  sculpture,  such  as  we  seldom  see 
amid  the  generally  prosaic  ranks  of  Royal 
Academy  sculpture. 

Mr.  Orchardson  has  distinguished  himself 
this  year  by  a powerful  sequel  to  a former 
"powerful  work.  This  is  entitled  “ Mariage  de 
Convenance  : After!”  (136).  Here  the  elderly 
igentleman  who  sat  at  one  end  of  that  miserable 
dinnor- table  in  the  former  well-remembered 
painting  is  seated  aimlessly  before  the  fire, 
after  dinner  (the  table  now  laid  for  one  only) 

! musing  on  the  wretched  past,  while  from  the 
wall  behind  the  portrait  of  the  wife  who  has 
deserted  him  seems  to  regard  him  with  scorn. 
Even  his  favourite  Lafite  has  palled  upon  him  ; 
only  one  glass  has  been  taken  from  the  decanter 
on  the  table.  The  room  and  all  the  accessories 
are  painted  with  the  greatest  care,  with  a 
realism  which  never  degenerates  into  hardness 
or  over-finish.  The  figure  itself  is  an  admirable 
study.  There  is  the  history  of  a wasted  life  in 
it.  What  various  critics  mean  by  the  faint 
praise  with  which  they  condescend  to  notice 
such  a work  we  cannot  understand.  Here  is 
not  only  a fine  and  learned  painting,  but  that 
kind  of  insight  into  human  character  which 
imakes  painting  what  Mr.  Arnold  has  said 
poetry  ought  to  be,  “ a criticism  of  life,”  and 
of  how  very  few  pictures  in  this  or  any 
Academy  exhibition  can  that  be  said  ? Take 
Mr.  Tadema’s  principal  work,  for  instance, 
which  hangs  back  to  back  with  this  on  the  wall 
of  the  next  room,  “An  Apodyterium”  (286). 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  best  painted  work  in  the 
whole  exhibition.  Mr.  Tadema’s  principal 
work  usually  is.  The  marble  floor  of  the 
dressing-room,  the  figures  ascending  the  stairs 
to  the  bath  - room,  the  lady  in  foreground 
putting  the  last  touch  to  her  costume,  the  nude 
seated  figure  who  stoops  to  unfasten  her 
Bandals,  the  architecture  in  the  sunlit  court 
seen  through  the  door,  all  these  are  represented 
to  perfection,  but  there  is  not  a suggestion  of 
any  feeling,  any  idea,  below  the  brilliant  treat- 
ment of  superficialities.  The  gifts  of  art  seem 
capriciously  bestowed.  To  some,  who  have  great 
gifts  in  technique,  soul  and  spirit  are  denied, 
and  others  strive  to  express  deeper  meanings 
i without  the  technical  power  to  convey  them 
! adequately. 

Among  the  pictures  that  will  be  remembered 
in  this  year’s  exhibition  is  Mr.  Burne  Jones’s 
first  contribution  since  he  accepted  membership, 

“ The  Depths  of  the  Sea”  (314),  where  a mer- 
maid is  dragging  a drowned  man  down  to  her 
cave,  with  an  expression  of  vicious  triumph  on 
her  countenance,  which  is  all  the  more  striking 
because  it  is  in  such  strong  contrast  to  the  placid 
faces  of  a certain  type  to  which  this  remarkable 
artist  has  too  much  confined  himself.  The 
fishy  portion  of  the  mermaid  is  painted  in  a 


masterly  manner;  her  tail, which  would  touch  the 
pebbly  bottom  if  extended,  is  turned  at  right 
angles  so  as  to  clear  it,  in  a way  which  oddly 
reminds  one  of  the  movements  of  fish  as  one 
can  watch  them  in  an  aquarium.  The  drowned 
man  is  rigid  in  her  arms ; the  last  remains  of 
his  breath  send  up  bubbles  to  the  surface 
above.  As  a realisation  of  a world-old  fable 
this  is  a remarkable  work.  The  same  room 
contains  Mr.  Dicksee’s  principal  painting,  and, 
in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  it  tells  its 
story,  the  best  he  has  ever  contributed  to  the 
Academy.  Under  the  title,  “ Memories  ” (374), 
it  shows  an  interior  where  a widow  with  her 
child  sits,  stirred  to  Bad  recollections  by  the 
music  played  by  a young  woman  at  the  piano- 
forte. The  face  of  the  principal  figure  is  full  of 
pathos ; the  accessories  are  carefully  studied ; 
the  garden  seen  through  the  window  adds 
an  incident  to  the  scene.  This  is  one  of  the 
works  in  which  there  is  an  appeal  to  the 
feelings  as  well  as  to  the  eye.  Near  it 
hangs  one  of  the  best  of  the  class  which 
are  addressed  only  to  the  eye,  Mr.  A. 
Moore’s  “Silver”  (323),  a “young  person” 
lightly  clad,  seated  on  a sofa  covered  with  a 
charming  pattern,  and  -with  an  equally  effective 
wall-pattern  behind,  which  we  have  seen  in 
other  works  by  the  same  painter.  The  decora- 
tive effect  of  the  whole  is  lovely.  On  the  oppo- 
site wall  is  Mr.  Brett’s  principal  work,  “ An 
Argyll  Eden”  (340),  a Scottish  coast  scene 
bathed  in  a flood  of  almost  impossible  sunlight, 
which  makes  blue  shadows  everywhere  behind 
the  angles  of  the  rocks  and  among  the  dense 
foliage  of  the  hills  : a schooner  slips  quietly 
along  in  the  middle  distance,  with  scarcely 
wind  enough  to  stretch  her  canvas.  The  sun- 
light effect  we  certainly  think  exaggerated ; the 
foreground  (or  forewater)  with  its  jutting  rooks, 
iB  painted  with  wonderful  reality. 

Touching  on  sea  paintings,  the  exhibition 
contains  two  masterpieces.  Mr.  Hook  has 
seldom  done  anything  so  fine  as  the  wave  about 
to  curl  and  break  in  the  picture  entitled  “ The 
Broken  Oar”  (65);  we  are  conscious  of  the 
weight  and  momentum  of  the  water,  and 
expect  to  hear  the  roar  it  will  make  in  break- 
ing the  next  moment : the  whole  picture  is  full 
of  wind  and  freshness,  and  of  that  smell  of 
salt  water  which  we  always  seem  conscious  of 
in  looking  at  Mr.  Hook’s  sea-pieces.  Mr. 
Moore’s  “ Mount’s  Bay,  early  Morning,  Sum- 
mer ” (1,094),  is  an  expanse  of  sea  gently  undu- 
lated by  the  morning  breeze, — cold,  dark,  and 
wonderfully  liquid-looking ; he  does  not  give  ns 
the  briny  air  which  blows  over  Mr.  Hook’s  seas  ; 
but  the  depth  and  the  movement  of  the  water 
are  splendidly  conveyed,  and  there  is  a fascina- 
tion about  the  picture,  partly  arising  from  the 
boldness  of  the  attempt  to  make  a large  picture 
out  of  nothing  but  water;  not  the  first  time 
Mr.  Moore  has  done  it,  of  course,  but  he  has 
never  been  more  successful. 

Sir  John  Millais’s  one  contribution  (unfortu- 
nately) is  an  admirable  and  most  characteristic 
portrait  of  Mr.  Barlow,  the  engraver  (190),  who 
was  also  the  central  figure  of  the  now  well- 
known  picture  of  “ The  Ruling  Passion.”  Among 
other  noteworthy  portraits  of  the  year  are  Mr. 
Holl’s  “ Lord  Carrington  ” (203)  and  the  “ Duke 
of  Cleveland”  (210),  the  latter  rather  exagge- 
rated in  manner  and  expression  ; we  have  before 
remarked  that  when  Mr.  Holl  gets  a sitter  with 
any  peculiarity  of  manner  his  endeavour  after 
strong  character  leads  to  over-accentuation. 
His  portrait  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  (274),  however, 
is  admirable.  A very  successful  portrait,  with- 
out any  such  exaggeration,  of  a well-marked 
and  well-known  physiognomy,  is  Mr.  Ouless’s 
“ Dr.  Burdon  Saunderson  ” (243).  Mr.  Sargent’s 
exceedingly  clever  and  expressive  group  of 
three  sisters  (709)  is  a good  example  in  what 
we  venture  to  think  a vicious  method ; the 
style  verges  on  “impressionism,”  the  flesh  is 
not  like  flesh ; yet  there  is  no  denying  that  the 
individual  character,  manner,  and  personality 
generally  of  the  three  sitters  is  very  ably 
conveyed,  and  the  group  very  well  composed 
and  contrasted.  Sir  John  Gilbert’s  contribution 
is  “The  Slain  Dragon”  (179), — the  dragon  of 
the  first  book  of  the  “ Faerie  Queene,”  lying 
at  his  length  in  the  landscape  : a very  good 
dragon  as  dragons  go ; the  knight  is  too 
rugged  and  mature  - looking  a man  for 
Spenser’s  hero.  In  the  large  gallery  also 
is  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts’s  principal  picture,  “ The 
Death  of  Cain”  (158),  one  of  a series  on 
this  subject,  we  believe  ; a painting  which,  like 
another  already  mentioned  in  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery,  tends  too  much  towards  the  mystical 


school ; Cain,  a dark  brown  figure,  fallen  for- 
ward on  his  knees,  seems  more  like  a rock  than 
a man  ; an  angel  rushes  past  him,  pointing  on- 
ward, amid  a coruscation  of  light.  It  is  fine;  it  is 
a picture  one  must  look  at ; but  it  is  rather  too 
much  what  might  be  described  as  a serious  ex- 
travaganza. Another  painting  near  this  (to 
come  from  the  mystic  to  the  realistic),  before 
which  every  one  must  pause,  is  Mr.  Fildes’s 
“ A Daughter  of  the  Lagoons”  (288),  a power- 
ful painting  of  a magnificent  dark-eyed  brunette 
in  a crimson  dress. 

Mr.  Riviere’s  principal  work,  “ Rizpah  ” (268), 
is  one  of  many  examples  of  the  painting  of 
pictures  mainly  for  the  sake  of  depicting- 
animals,  and  then  giving  them  the  title  of  a* 
subject  which  ought  to  overpower  all  animal 
interest  whatever.  The  real  objects  of  Mr. 
Riviere’s  picture  are  the  lion  and  lioness  and 
jackals ; Rizpah  is  quite  a secondary  matter ; 
but  so  tragic  a subject  should  not  be  made  sub- 
servient to  animal  painting.  Mr.  Waterhouse’s 
“Magic  Circle”  (450),  an  antique  sorceress 
going  through  incantations,  is  a success, 
because  the  central  figure  is  of  real  interest  and 
originality,  there  is  something  exceedingly  un- 
canny about  her ; Bhe  is  a sorceress  all  over. 
Mr.  Logsdail  has  a very  brilliant  and  clever 
work,  utterly  prosaic,  but  uncommonly  true  to 
nature,  “ A Venetian  al  fresco  ” (1,047),  a party 
of  pleasure  of  " the  lower  orders  ” in  a boat 
going  along  one  of  the  canals ; it  is  superior  in 
force  and  ability  to  anything  that  artist  has 
previously  exhibited ; the  personages  are  evi- 
dently closely  studied  from  life,  and  stand  out 
in  strong  relief  as  so  many  individual  types  of 
Venetian  life.  A much  higher  interest  belongs 
to  Mr.  J.  R.  Reid’s  one  work,  “ The  Ship- 
wreck,” a scene  on  a quay  or  “ hard  ” in  bad 
weather,  where  an  old  man  who  has  hardly  sur- 
vived the  cold  and  exposure  before  he  was- 
rescued  is  supported,  half  dead,  by  two  stal- 
wart fishermen,  a crowd  of  more  or  less 
sympathetic  bystanders  gazing  on  him.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  things  Mr.  Reid  has 
done,  and  differs  marvellously  from  many  a 
commonplace  shipwreck  scene  that  is  painted  ; 
it  conveys  the  idea  of  being  a real  scene  as  it 
happened  or  might  have  happened.  Among  the 
older  habituds  in  the  Academy, Mr.  Frith  has  made 
a successful  revival  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  paint- 
ing of  the  incident  of  his  attending  Madame  de 
Boufflers  to  her  coach ; the  painting  is  hard,  but 
the  figure  of  Johnson,  as  described  in  Boswell’s 
narrative  of  the  incident,  with  his  little  wig,, 
too  small  for  him,  on  the  top  of  his  head,  his 
“ rusty-brown  morning  suit,”  and  his  Bhuffling- 
gait  and  embarrassed  politeness,  may  be  taken 
as  a realisation  of  the  personality  of  the  great 
man  which  probably  comes  very  near  the  truth. 
As  for  the  works  of  another  old  Academician, 
Mr.  Herbert,  who,  as  usual,  inflicts  on  us  the 
full  tale  of  eight,  they  are  quite  beyond  criti- 
cism, and  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Among  battle  pictures,  the  one  with  most 
point  and  the  most  stirring  subject  is  Mr.  Gow’s 
“Cromwell  at  Dunbar”  (412),  showing  the 
incident  when  “ the  Lord  General  made  a halt 
and  sang  the  117th  Psalm,  till  our  horse  could 
gather  for  the  chase.”  The  painting  of  a troop 
of  men  all  singing  with  their  mouths  open  is  a> 
difficulty  which  has  been  finely  grappled  with; 
Cromwell,  at  the  head  of  the  troop,  is  rather  a 
weak  figure,  but  there  is  an  old  Ironsides  in  the 
foreground,  shouting  the  Psalm  with  all  his 
lungs,  who  would  have  been  an  awkward  person 
to  come  across.  If  we  remember  right,  Dunbar 
was  fought  in  a gale  of  wind,  which  the 
Royalists  had  in  their  faces,  and  which  contri- 
buted to  their  disoomfiture  : there  is  no  hint  of 
this  in  the  picture.  To  go  from  grave  to  gay  r 
Mr.  Collier  has  sent  a large  picture  representing 
a group  of  “Maenads”  (757)  running  through  a 
wood  with  leopards  and  snakes  in  their  hands, 
and  looking  generally  sprightly  in  their  pace 
and  attitudes  ; but  they  are  obviously  only 
acting  the  part  in  a set  scene ; Maenads  who 
were  worth  anything,  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
Maenad,  were,  wo  are  convinced,  a great  deal 
madder  than  this. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  indicate  the  main 
points  of  interest  in  this  year’s  exhibition, 
which  make  a respectable  total  in  themselves, 
but  are  weighted  with  a great  numerical  pro- 
portion of  uninteresting  work.  We  shall  have 
space  for  some  further  notes  on  painting  and 
sculpture  another  week. 


United  Service  Club. — Mr.  R.  St.  Aubyn 
Roumieu  has  been  appointed  architect  and 
surveyor  to  this  club. 
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THE  GROSVENOR  GALLERY. 

The  exhibition  this  year  is  by  no  means  of 
equal  interest  with  many  of  its  predecessors, 
though  it  contains  some  fine  ideal  works  and 
some  very  good  portraits.  The  most  remark- 
able work  is  “ Hope”  (61),  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts, 
a very  strange  and  melancholy,  though  poetic, 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Hope  is  represented 
by  a blindfolded  figure  seated  on  a globe,  and 
trying  to  strmg  a lyre,  towards  which  she  bends 
her  ear  to  listen  what  can  be  drawn  from  their 
Eounds.  A peculiar  and  indescribable  tone  of 
colour  pervades  the  whole,  and  in  composition 
the  figure  rising  in  a pyramidal  form  from  the 
globe  is  very  fine;  there  is  a grand  monumental 
character  about  the  painting,  in  spite  of  its 
faint  and  unearthly  colouring.  Mr.  Watts’s 
ether  contribution,  “ The  Soul’s  Prism”  (10), 
illustrating,  or  illustrated  by,  some  lines  of 
Mr.  Waiter  Crane’s,  might  almost  have  been 
painted  by  Blake.  It  is  a half-length  female 
figure  of  dark  brown  colour,  whose  eyes  scintil- 
late strangely  from  the  dark  face,  and  who 
■appears  surrounded  by  ray-like  flames.  Like 
some  others  of  Mr.  Watts’s  works,  it  is  an 
attempt  to  express  what  it  is  hardly  within  the 
.possibilities  of  painting  to  express  adequately. 

Mr.  Burne  Jones  sends  three  works  : of  these 
“ Sibylla  Delphica”  (161)  is  a decorative  paint- 
ing in  his  best  manner,  of  a figure  heavily  draped 
in  terra-cotta-toned  garments,  standing  beside 
a tripod,  and  holding  up  some  leaves  on  which 
she  gazes.  As  a work  to  give  pleasure  to  the 
eye  it  may  rank  high,  even  among  its  author’s 
works ; the  colouring  is  beautiful,  and  the 
drapery  very  finely  treated.  “ Flamma  Ves- 
talis  ” (1)  is  a less  ideal  picture,  a three-quarter 
length  of  a beautiful  chaste-looking  female 
figure,  seen  in  profile,  the  face  and  hands  only 
visible ; as  an  expression  of  the  idea  conveyed 
in  the  title,  it  is  very  beautiful  in  conception. 
His  third  and  largest  work,  “ The  Morning  of 
the  Resurrection”  (96),  is  a total  failure  in 
conception,  to  our  thinking:  iD  may  please  pious 
children  and  child-like  souls.' 

The  most  remarkable  works  after  these  are 
the  portraits.  Mr.  Tadema  sends  a very  fine 
one, ‘‘a  portrait”  (67),  not  at  all  recognisable 
-at  first  sight  as  his  work.  It  is  a life-size 
three-quarter  length  of  a lady  in  a brilliant 
green  dress,  standing  in  a rather  dark  staircase 
apartment,  from  the  upper  portion  of  which  a 
gleam  of  light  only  is  seen  through  the  top  of  an 
archway.  The  face  and  hands  are  painted  with 
the  clearness,  firmness,  and  delicacy  of  finish 
which  marks  all  the  artist’s  work,  whether  on  a 
small  or  a large  scale.  In  this  respect  it  may 
be  instructively  compared  with  Mr.  Orchard- 
son’s  large  painting,  “Master  Baby”  (31), 
which  may  also  probably  be  regarded  as  a 
patient.  Here  a merry  child  is  lying  on  its 
back  on  a cane-backed  settee,  laughing  at  its 
mother  who  bends  over  it.  Mr.  Orchardson’s 
peculiar  tones  and  texture  in  the  painting  of 
flesh,  though  one  has  to  get  used  to  and  allow 
for  them,  do  not  mar  the  intellectual  interest 
of  the  paintings  on  his  usual  scale  ; but  here, 
when  we  come  to  life-size  figures,  the  effect  is 
certainly  unhappy,  and  the  face  of  the  mother 
is  quite  unlike  any  healthy  flesh-tones  or  texture, 
it  looks  flabby  and  not  clean.  The  baby’s 
laugh  is  well  rendered.  Mr.  Collier’s  portraits 
of  “ Ria  and  Frida,  daughters  of  Col.  Kennard  ” 
(53)  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  children, 
forcible  as  a pictorial  effect  also  ; white  frocks 
“ carried  off  ” (as  the  old  school  of  critics  used 
to  say ) by  a profusion  of  white  flowers  in  one 
corner  of  the  picture;  the  faces  are  full  of 
healthy  glow,  and  most  delicately  painted,  that 
of  the  younger  child  especially.  The  same 
artist’s  portrait  of  Mr.  Henry  Irving  (41)  is  a 
great  success.  His  “ Miss  Nettie  Huxley” 
(198)  we  hardly  like  so  much. 

There  are,  as  usual,  a considerable  number 
of  portraits  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond,  all  of  them 
delicate  and  harmonious  schemes  of  colour  ; all 
conveying  the  impression  that  the  production 
of  such  effects,  rather  than  the  portraying  of 
the  real  character  and  personality  of  the 
sitter,  has  been  the  primary  aim  ; unless  we 
must  take  another  alternative,  and  conclude 
that  Mr.  Richmond’s  sitters  have  mostly  been 
people  devoid  of  any  marked  character  or  ex- 
pression. The  portrait  of  Miss  Burne  Jones, 
seated  in  a landscape,  is  the  most  pleasing 
of  these  portraits  from  a pictorial  point  of 
view,  in  which  respect  they  are  indeed  all 
pleasing  in  their  way,  but  are  more  or  less  weak 
in  the  matter  of  character.  A small  portrait, — a 
cabinet  picture,— of  “Mrs.  Henschel”  (84),  by 


Professor  Grosse,  should  be  looked  at.  In  the 
east  gallery  we  have,  in  the  way  of  portraits, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Shannon’s  “Miss  Annie  A.  Beebe” 
(159);  one  of  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made,  since  Mr.  Herkomer’s  brilliant  experi- 
ment in  last  year’s  Academy,  to  paint  white 
draped  portraits  on  a white  background,  and 
not  an  unsuccessful  one ; and  Mr.  Richmond’s 
“ Mrs.  Warren  de  la  Rue  ” (163),  which,  by  the 
way,  forms  an  exception  to  what  we  said  a few 
lines  back,  for  it  is  a brilliant  and  powerful 
portrait,  with  a good  deal  of  character.  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley,  in  the  “Rector’s  Daughter, — a 
portrait”  (165)  has  not  quite  equalled  his 
great  success  in  portraiture  (we  forget  the 
title)  in  a previous  Grosvenor  Exhibition ; but 
this  one,  a quarter  length,  has  character,  and  a 
certain  originality  in  colour,  besides  good  flesh- 
painting. 

Among  ideal  figure  subjects  not  yet  alluded 
to,  is  a “Hermes”  (89)  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond,  a 
brown  figure  standing  between  the  columns  of 
an  Ionic  temple,  leaning  one  hand  against  a 
column  while  he  fits  to  one  of  his  feet  a 
rather-too-realistic  winged  sandal.  The  figure 
is  a fine  one,  but  hardly  reaches  the  ideal 
character  which  should  belong  to  such  a sub- 
ject. Mr.  Calderon’s  “ iEnone  ” (74)  is  hardly 
perhaps  equal  to  the  Tennysonian  figure, 
“ Forlorn  of  Paris,”  which  it  is  intendod  to 
illustrate ; but  it  is  a very  graceful  and  ex- 
pressive figure,  seated,  nearly  nude,  on  a 
bank,  and  gazing  wistfully  before  her;  the 
flesh  is  very  delicately  painted,  aDd  the  atti- 
tude and  lines  of  the  figure  most  graceful, — 
perhaps  too  much  so  for  the  true  expression 
of  HUnone’8  sorrow.  In  a very  different  way  a 
picture  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Batten  should  be  mentioned, 
“ Life’s  Recompense  ” (145),  an  artisan  leaning 
over  the  back  of  the  chair  in  which  sits  his 
wife  with  their  infant ; the  painting  is  life- 
size,  and  might  have  told  all  its  story  more 
effectively  on  a smaller  scale  and  with  less 
expenditure  of  canvas,  but  there  is  real  feeling 
in  it,  and  the  group  iB  finely  composed,  and 
has  that  unity  of  expression  which  makes  a 
picture  a composition  and  not  a mere 
assemblage  of  figures.  Of  Mr.  Strudwick’s 
archaeological  productions,  ancient  styles  made 
over  again,  we  have  never  been  enamoured  ; 
they  are  among  the  clever  affectations  which 
have  always  found  a place  in  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery.  There  is  more  point  and  purpose  in 
Mr.  Walter  Crane’s  small  and  brilliantly- 
coloured  work,  “ Venice,  Florence,  Rome  ” 
(16) ; a collection  of  personages  charac- 
teristic of  the  three  great  Renaissance 
cities,  arranged  under  three  arches  of  an 
arcade.  Among  the  Venetian  group  is  seen 
Titian,  stately  in  his  long  robes,  and  Paris 
Bordone’s  well-known  blond  lady  ; Florence  is 
typified  by  Cimabue,  stooping  over  Giotto,  who 
kneels  on  the  pavement  sketching,  and  Dante; 
Rome  by  Michelangelo,  Raffaelle,  and  Julius  II. 
Other  characteristic  figures  make  up  the  groups, 
at  the  back  of  which  appear,  in  their  respective 
places,  the  St.  Mark’s  column,  the  tower  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  St.  Peter's.  Miss  Kate 
Gardiner  Hastings  gives  us  Elsie  weaving  shirts 
of  nettles  to  destroy  the  spell  which  had 
changed  her  brothers  into  swans,  according  to 
Hans  Andersen’s  tale  (147)  ; pretty  enough, 
but  Elsie  seems  to  take  to  the  nettles  with 
great  equanimity,  and  there  is  not  a sign  in  her 
action  or  expression  that  she  is  handling  any- 
thing so  uncomfortable.  Miss  Pickering’s  “ The 
Dawn”  (1S4)  is  an  eccentric  but  rather 
powerful  work  representing  the  dawn  by  three 
crimson-robed  angels  blowing  trumpets,  the 
figures  of  Day  and  Night  beneath,  the  former 
wreathed  in  flowers,  the  latter  departing,  as 
she  always  does  in  such  paintings,  under  the 
protection  of  a heavy,  dark-hued  mantle.  The 
three  crimson  angels,  however,  are  a new  idea, 
and  produce  a rather  striking  effect.  Mr.  R. 
Barrett  Browning  has  availed  himself  of  a sup- 
posed incident  in  the  early  days  of  Joan 
of  Arc  (179),  to  paint  a nude  figure  in  a 
landscape ; the  figure,  with  her  back  to  the 
spectator,  falls  in  so  far  with  the  subject  that 
it  represents  that  kind  of  nervous  and  well- 
strung  body  which  one  might  imagine  the  soul 
of  Joan  of  Arc  to  have  inhabited.  There  is 
another  and  more  orthodox  Joan  of  Arc  picture 
by  Mr.  Harold  Raihbone,  representing  the 
heroine  kneeling,  in  armour,  to  receive  the 
sacrament ; the  face  is  a noble  and  expressive 
one. 

The  finest  landscape  at  the  Grosvenor  is  Mr. 
J.  W.  North’s  painting  (7),  with  a couplet  from 
Spenser  at  a title.  This  wonderfully  delicate 


harmony  of  greens  and  warm  browns,  a reci 
bank  of  earth  with  a mass  of  foliage  over  it; 
and  a grass  foreground,  is  an  admirable  example 
of  that  peculiar  phase  of  nature  which  Mr 
North  has  made  his  own,  or,  rather,  which  he 
has  elaborated  into  a system  in  which,  beau?.: 
tiful  as  the  results  are,  there  is,  perhaps,  morci 
of  art  than  nature.  The  effort  to  harmonisd 
the  sheep  in  the  foreground,  for  instance,  in  the: 
present  case,  leads  to  painting  them  of  a dul  . 
nondescript  colour  nearly  blending  with  tht 
landscape,  as  sheep  certainly  do  not  blend  in: 
nature.  Mr.  Keeley  Halswell’s  “Scaur  n: 
Gillean,  Isle  of  Skye  ” (35),  is  a rather  middling i 
picture  of  a magnificent  scene  ; his  other  landrl 
scape,  “The  Island  of  Loch  Maree”  (228)  is 
fine  example  of  his  special  and  rather  re 
stricted  powers.  Mr.  Hamilton  Macallum’H 
“A  Kiss  from  the  Sea”  (81)  is  a good  examplp 
of  his  peculiar  and  very  effective  manner  c 
representing  the  reflection  of  light  on  ripple^ 
sea  water.  “In  a Cider  Country”  (122),  b 
Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  is  worth  study  for  itil 
strongly-marked  local  colour  and  character^! 
whether  the  “ local  colour”  of  the  grass  is  naii 
too  pronounced  a green  may  be  questioned:/ 
“Sunset  after  Storm”  (142),  by  Mr.  Henri!! 
Moore,  has  a grand  roiling  mass  of  cloudfi 
warmed  by  sunset  light ; there  is  a wild  stormr/ 
feeling  about  the  whole  scene,  but  it  is  not  ond- 
of  the  artist’s  great  works.  Mr.  Hemy’s  “ Hof 
the  Boat  came  Home”  (149)  is  a spirited  won'1 
such  as  only  a painter  who  has  been  constantly 
among  boats  and  by  the  sea  could  have  paintedci 
the  boat,  preparing  to  beach  in  rough  weathen/i 
is  on  the  curl  of  a breaking  wave,  her  bow  pro" 
jecting  in  the  air  in  front  of  the  wave ; yojr 
can  anticipate  with  what  a thud  she  ■will  com»' 
down  on  the  beach  next  moment,  and  what  .1 
kick-up  her  stern  will  get  from  the  breaker  s : 
she  does  so.  Another  work  by  tbe  same  paintetfi 
“Falmouth  Natives"  (192)  consists  chiefly  c 
the  stern  of  an  oyster  craft  swinging  up  an- 
down  on  the  green  water.  It  is  pleasant  til 
look  at  scenes  like  these  painted  by  an  artiik 
who  is  really  at  home  in  what  he  paints,  am- 
whose  pictures  smell  of  the  sea  and  of  fisbinm 
craft. 

Among  other  works,  Mr.  Nettleship  has  a verr 
good  lion  picture  (185) ; Mr.  Spencer  Stanhope  hs: j 
a large  stained-glass  kind  of  picture,  “ Why  Seer , 
ye  the  Living  among  the  Dead  ? ” (189) , whichlikl: 
Mr.  Burne  Jones’s  “Resurrection,”  will  do  ver> 
well  for  grown-up  children ; Mr.  J.  W.  Waterhoue  - 
exhibi t s ‘ ‘ A Flower  M arket  ” ( 109 ) , a pleasant  b:  t 
of  cheerful  realism  amid  an  exhibition  too  muci 
pervaded  by  affectations  ; Mr.  Leslie  has  “ Thl 
Garland”  (50),  woven  by  some  young  girls  on 
a sunny  lawn,  who  look  rather  as  if  they  kner 
they  ought  to  be  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  n( 
at  the  Grosvenor;  and  Mr.  John  O’Connor  hs 
“St.  Peter’s  from  the  Vatican  Gardens”  (24: 
in  which  the  architecture  is  so  forcibly  paint©; 
and  the  foreground  so  deficient  in  force  that  tb 
building  seems  to  come  close  up  to  the  spectatoslr 
and  consequently  only  looks  half  its  real  sizs 
from  want  of  aerial  perspective,  nor  would  an: 
one  at  first  glance  take  it  for  a building  on  th 
scale  of  St.  Peter’s, — a caution  to  architectural 
painters.  ' J 

Among  the  sculpture  exhibited  is  Mr.  Mac! 
lean’s  life-size  group  “ Spring,”  a very  cleve> 
translation  into  marble  of  two  figures  from  on; 
of  Mr.  Tadema’s  paintings,  of  which  we  haw 
before  spoken  in  praise  when  it  was  in  a smai 
exhibition  of  Mr.  Maclean’s  works  in  Piccadillyi 
This  is  the  principal  work  in  sculpture.  Amom 
the  others  we  may  mention  a very  pretty  bronzi 
statuette  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  a study  of  a head  bil 
Mr.  Mullins,  and  a good  portrait  bust  of  th 
Abbe  Lizst,  by  Mr.  Boehm. 


A Social  Reform  Conference.  — Th’ 

Fabian  Society  has  made  arrangements  for  ) 
Conference,  which  will  be  held  at  the  SouL 
Place  Institute,  Finsbury,  London,  on  threi 
consecutive  evenings  in  June  next,  in  order  t 
afford  an  opportunity  for  those  interested  in  th 
labour  question  to  discuss  the  present  economi)1 
system,  and  the  better  utilisation  of  nationa 
wealth  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  ; an1 
the  following  is  the  proposed  order  of  discu£; 
sion  : — (1)  “The  Utilisation  of  Land”  (Wed 
nesday,  June  9th);  (2)  “The  Utilisatio 

of  Capital”  (Thursday,  June  10);  (3)  “ Th 
Democratic  Policy  ” (Friday,  June  11th).  0 
each  evening  the  Conference  will  sit  from  5'3 
till  7'30,  and,  after  an  adjournment  for  half  ad 
hour,  will  continue  the  sitting  at  8 o’clock. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  EXHIBITION. 

In  1859  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  up  an 
Internationa]  Exhibition  in  Edinburgh.  Designs 
for  a Crystal  Palace  were  prepared  by  the  late 
Mr.  David  Rhind,  architect,  and  a site  selected 
on  the  ground  which  then  formed  the  Experi- 
| mental  Garden,  now  the  pinerium,  attached  to 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  This  attempt 
having  proved  futile,  a suggestion  was  made, 
in  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Guardian,  that 
the  buildings  for  the  National  Gallery  and 
lloyal  Scottish  Academy,  then  recently  com- 
pleted, might  be  utilised  for  the  purposes  of  an 
j art-treasures  exhibition,  on  a limited  scale. 
This  suggestion  was  acted  upon,  and  in  1861  an 
[ exhibition  was  opened  in  the  buildings  on  the 
mound,  which  was  mostly  confined  to  the 
display  of  furniture,  textile  fabrics,  and  ceramic 
ware.  This  exhibition,  although  on  a small 
scale,  was  most  interesting,  showing  as  it  did 
that  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  had  even  then 
had  an  influence  upon  the  ait  manufactures  of 
the  country.  It  did  not,  however,  prove  a 
success  financially. 

. The  Fisheries  Exhibition  of  1883,  held  in  the 
Fruit  and  Vegetable  Market,  and  the  more 
.ambitious  Forestry  Exhibition,  of  18S4,  held  in 
! specially-designed  buildings  erected  in  the 
grounds  of  Donaldson's  Hospital,  both  proved 
! successful,  and  led  to  the  suggestion  that  an 
1 International  Exhibition,  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  might  reasonably  be  ventured  upon.  A 
small  committee  was  formed  and  proceeded  to 
action  in  the  most  energetic  manner.  According 
to  Dean  of  Guild  Gowans,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  they  met  with  little 
[encouragement  at  first,  but  in  course  of  time 
the  guarantee  fund,  which  was  originally  fixed 
at  25,0001.,  was  subscribed,  and  it  went  on 
iincreasing  till  it  now  stands  at  36.0001.  Plans 
i, were  advertised  for,  and  those  submitted  by 
Messrs.  Burnet  & Lindsay,  of  Glasgow,  were 
adopted.  The  building  is  now  completed,  and 
.the  Dean  pronounces  it  to  be  perfect  as  regards 
the  requirements,  and  the  cost,  30,0001.,  to  be 
small.  The  space  originally  intended  to  be  set 
i apart  for  exhibits  was  78,000  square  feet,  but 
i the  applications  by  exhibitors  were  in  excess  of 
what  was  expected,  and  the  space  has  been 
extended  to  112,000  square  feet. 

Part  of  the  buildings  is  intended  to  bo  per- 
manent, and  is  constructed  of  concrete,  iron, 
and  glass.  The  plan  is  based  on  the  simplest 
lines,  forming  acentral  avenue.  970ft.  in  length, 
with  courts  on  each  hand,  135  ft.  each.  The 
permanent  portion  has  a central  court  at 
Iright  angles  to  the  temporary  buildings, 
with  aisles  and  transepts,  the  latter  being  in 
continuation  of  the  central  avenue,  and  the 
aisles  are  appropriated  as  art  galleries.  The 
principal  entrance  is  in  the  west  facade,  under 
a deeply-recessed  semicircular  pediment,  flanked 
by  square  towers,  from  between  which  appears 
ia  dome,  with  a lantern,  surmounted  by  a winged 
.figure,  gilt,  and  the  angles  of  the  great  court 
are  surmounted  by  small  domes.  This  facade 
is  approached  by  a flight  of  steps,  120  ft.  wide, 
i composed  of  long  blocks  of  Stewart’s  granolithic 
i material,  and  the  main  doorway,  a satisfactory 
architectural  design,  richly  moulded  and  deco- 
rated, is  formed  of  the  same  material,  as  are  also 
two  detached  Corinthian  pillars,  surmounted  by 
vases,  on  each  side.  This  material  is  close  in 
texture,  and  has  stood  the  test  of  time  most 
satisfactorily.  The  present  example  is  of  a rich 
red  colour,  but  we  have  seen  specimens  of  it  of 
a glittering  white  and  a sober  grey.  It  can  be 
'formed  in  blocks  of  considerable  thickness  and 
of  greater  length  than  stone  can  readily  be 
procured,  and  the  mouldings  are  sharp  and 
i clean.  This  material  bids  fair  to  be  of  much 
use  to  the  builder,  especially  where  long  lengths 
are  required  without  joints,  as  in  staircases,  &o. 

, Taking  a hint  from  South  Kensington,  an  “ Old 
hdinburgh”  has  been  formed  at  the  east  end 
of  the  central  avenue.  Its  design  was  entrusted 
io  Mr.  Sydney  Mitchell,  who  has  arranged  some 
in  the  ancient  edifices  which  have  disappeared 
Horn  the  old  town,  in  a remarkably  picturesque 
and  effective  manner.  Entering  by  the  Nether- 
port,  we  find  ourselves  in  an  irregular  oblong 
j £ourt)  wdth  quaint  gabled  and  turreted  houses 
having  outside  stairs,  projecting  windows,  and 
moulded  doorways,  surmounted  by  armorial 
hearings,  texts,  &c.  This  portion  of  the  build- 
ings cost  about  4,000?.,  but  the  rents  received 
tor  the  shops  therein  reach  to  within  700?.  of 
that  amount. 

v most  interesting  adjuncts  of  the 

Exhibition  is  an  original  conception  of  Mr. 


Gowans’,  to  whose  unwearied  exertions  and 
enthusiasm  the  existence  of  the  Exhibition  is  in 
great  part  due.  He  has  designed  two  pillars, 
which  are  placed  at  the  north-western  entrance 
of  the  Meadows  where  the  Exhibition  buildings 
stand.  They  are  constructed  of  freestone, — red, 
white,  and  yellow, — procured  from  all  parts  of 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  contributed 
by  the  quarry-masters.  The  workmanship  is 
the  gratuitous  contribution  of  operative  masons, 
and  shows  the  various  modes  of  tooling  in  use. 
The  names  of  the  quarries  fiom  which  the 
specimens  are  procured  are  carved  on  them,  and 
they  will  thus  form  a useful  source  of  reference 
in  time  coming  of  the  durability  and  texture  of 
the  materials.  The  pillars  are  octagonal  in 
form,  33  ft.  in  height,  having  moulded  panels, 
and  are  decorated  with  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  principal  Scottish  cities,  and  surmounted 
by  unicorns  supporting  shields  and  bannerets. 

The  exhibition  was  opened  on  Thursday  by 
Prince  Albert  Victor  of  Wales. 


THE  ST.  PAUL'S  RAILWAY  STATION: 

LONDON,  CHATHAM,  AND  DOVER  RAILWAY. 

On  Monday  next  the  new  City  Station  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway,  in  Queen 
Victoria-street,  immediately  opposite  the  Times 
office,  will  be  opened  for  traffic.  The  station, 
which  extends  for  some  distance  o^er  the  river 
on  the  new  five-arched  railway- bridge  which 
has  been  built  immediately  to  the  eastward  of 
the  existing  lattice-girder  bridge,  has  been 
named  the  “St.  Paul’s  Station,”  and  its  open- 
ing seems  likely  to  do  much  to  alleviate  the  lot 
of  the  long-sufferirg  residents  south  of  the 
Thames  who  have  been  obliged  to  use  the 
Ludgate  Hill  Station.  The  new  station,  by 
the  bye,  is  almost  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
south  end  of  Ludgate  Hill  Station,  the  two 
stations  being  in  communication  with  each 
other  by  the  girder-bridge  which  spans  Queen 
Victoria-street.  Seeing  that,  just  to  the  north 
of  Ludgate  Hill  Station,— literally  within  a 
stone’s  throw  of  it,  in  fact,— there  is  the  Hol- 
born  Viaduct  Terminus  of  the  same  railway, 
and  beneath  this  terminus  the  low-level  Snow 
Hill  Station  for  the  through  traffic  to  Moorgate- 
street,  King’s  Cross,  and  beyond,  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company  have 
practically  four  stations  all  adjoining  each  other. 
It  was  pointed  out  in  our  columns  some  years 
ago  that  this  company  lost  a great  opportunity 
in  not  placing  its  city  terminus  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Farringdon-street,  where  adequate  room 
might  at  one  time  have  been  obtained  for  a large 
high-level  station.  The  local  or  suburban 
passengers  could  have  entered  the  station 
from  the  north  side  of  Ludgate  - hill  or  from 
Farringdon-street,  reaching  the  platforms  by 
steps  as  at  the  present  Ludgate-hill  Station, 
while  cabs  and  carriages  could  have  entered 
the  station  from  Holborn  Viaduct,  as  in  the 
present  Holborn  Viaduct  terminus.  Had  the 
latter  been  four  or  five  times  its  present 
size,  it  would  hare  afforded  all  necessary 
accommodation  for  the  City  traffic  of  the 
Company,  and  while  the  low-level  station  at 
Snow-liill  would  still  have  been  necessary,  two 
of  the  four  stations  which  the  Company  will 
now  possess  in  this  part  of  the  City  might  have 
been  dispensed  with,  greatly  conducing  to 
simplicity  and  economy  in  working  the  traffic, 
and  saving  a great  outlay  in  station  buildings, 
signalling  arrangements,  &c.  But,  recognising 
the  fact  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  cry  over  spilt 
milk,  the  Company  has  perhaps,  by  the  present 
important  supplement  to  its  station  accommo- 
dation, done  its  best  to  meet  the  ever-increasin" 
requirements  of  its  traffic,  and  the  addition 
has  been  well  planned. 

The  works  have  been  in  progress  since  tho 
spring  of  1883,  and  have  thus  occupied  about 
three  years  to  complete.  The  new  bridge 
crosses  the  river  on  five  arches,  three  of  which 
are  of  185  feet  span  each,  and  two  of  175  ft. 
span  each.  It  carries  seven  lines  of  rails  over 
the  river,  and  with  the  four  lines  over  the  lattice 
girder  bridge  the  company  are  in  possession  of 
eleven  lines  of  rails  between  the  Middlesex  and 
Surrey  sides  of  the  Thames.  The  arches  and 
superstructure  of  tho  bridge  are  of  wrought- 
iron,  the  arch  principals  springing  from  massive 
granite  piers.  Between  6,000  and  7,000  tons 
of  iron  have  been  used  in  the  erection  of  the 
structure.  The  bridge  was  originally  designed 
to  carry  four  lines  of  rails  only,  and  its  esti- 
mated cost,  according  ro  these  dimensions,  was 
about  300,000?.,  but  it  having  subsequently 


been  determined  to  widen  it  to  a capacity  of 
seven  lines,  the  outlay  on  the  structure  will  ap- 
proach 500,000?.  A special  feature  in  the  con- 
structionof  the  bridgeconsists  in  its  commencing 
to  widen  out  on  approaching  the  Middlesex  shore, 
at  the  third  pier  from  the  Surrey  shore,  and 
thus  on  reaching  the  Middlesex  side  a consider- 
able extended  width  is  obtained,  which  is 
devoted  to  station  purposes,  as  before  men- 
tioned. Tho  new  booking  and  other  offices  of 
the  station  constitute  a prominent  buildiug, 
faced  with  red  brick  and  Corsehill  stone,  and 
having  a frontage  of  140  ft.  to  Queen  Victoria- 
street,  there  being  square  towers  at  each  angle. 
On  the  street  level  in  Queen  Victoria-street  is 
a large  central  hall,  containing  tho  booking- 
offices,  together  with  refreshment-rooms  and 
waiting-rooms.  The  station  and  booking-offices 
are  admirably  planned  and  lighted.  The  screen 
of  the  ticket-office  (which  has  seven  windows), 
and  the  doors  and  other  woodwork,  are  well  and 
solidly  cons' ructed  in  oak,  and  arrangements 
are  made  for  keeping  the  streams  of  passengers 
leaving  and  entering  the  station  distinct.  From 
the  central  booking-hall  three  spaciots  stair- 
cases, 12  ft.  in  width,  and  fitted  with  Hawksley’s 
patent  treads,  lead  up  to  the  station  area  and 
railway  level  above,  n large  landing  being 
provided  midway.  That  portion  of  the  station 
area  immediately  adjoining  the  booking-offices, 
and  extending  to  the  margin  of  tho  river,  has, 
to  a large  extent,  been  constructed  on  arches 
(available  for  cellarage  purposes), and  is  covered 
in  by  an  angular  iron  and  glass  roof,  rising  to 
a height  of  upwards  of  40  ft.  above  tho  railway 
level ; the  platforms,  which  are  four  in  number, 
being  nearly  400  ft.  in  length,  and  extending,  as 
already  stated,  beyond  the  Middlesex  shore  arch 
of  the  bridge,  the  greater  part  of  the  over-river 
portion  of  the  station  being  covered  in  by  a 
roof  of  patent  zinc  and  glass.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  booking-offices  are  immediately  over 
the  Blackfriars  Station  of  the  Metropolitan 
District  Company,  and  provision  is  made  for 
communication  between  the  two  stations.  Tho 
works  were  designed  jointly  by  Mr.  J.  Wolfe 
Barry,  Mr.  H.  M.  Brunei,  and  Mr.  W.  Mills,  as 
engineers,  and  have  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Lucas  & Aird ; tho  ironwork  of  bridge  and 
station  being  made  and  supplied  by  the  Thames 
Ironworks  and  Shipbuilding  Company,  Millwall. 
The  three  terminal  “bays”  or  “train-docks” 
of  the  station  are  provided  with  Langley’s 
ingenious  hydraulic  stop  - buffers,  made  by 
Messrs.  Ransomes  & Rapier,  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents  in  case  the  trains  run  in  too  sharply 
towards  the  “dead-ends.”  Mr.  Crutwell  has 
been  the  resident  engineer ; and  to  Mr.  Turner, 
the  courteous  representative  of  the  contractors, 
we  are  indebted  for  his  kindness  in  showing  us 
over  the  works.  Messrs.  Saxby  & Farmer  have 
supplied  the  signals ; whilst  the  lighting  of 
the  station  and  works  in  connexion  has  been 
entrusted  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Cannon,  of  London-road, 
Southwark. 

The  Gravesend  extension  line  of  this  com- 
pany,  which  will  also  be  opened  on  Monday, 
places  the  Chatham  and  Dover  Company  in 
competition  with  the  South-Eastern  Company 
for  the  traffic  to  Gravesend.  The  new  lino 
commences  by  leaving  the  main  line  at  a point 
between  the  Farninghnm-road  and  Fawkham 
stations,  and  thence,  proceeding  in  a north- 
easterly direction,  it  arrives  at  Gravesend  im- 
mediately on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  where  a 
pier,  which  has  been  erected,  will  place  tho  rail- 
way-trains  in  communication  with  the  large 
steamers  at  Tilbury. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  COUNCIL. 

At  the  fifty-second  annual  general  meeting 
of  members,  held  on  Monday  evening  last,  the 
Council  for  the  ensuing  year  of  office  were 
elected,  viz. : — 

President. — Mr.  Edward  I’Anson,  F.G.S. 

Vice-Presidents. — Messrs.  Alfred  Waterhouse, 
R.A.,  Thomas  Worthington  (Manchester),  and 
Arthur  William  Blomfiold,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Council. — Messrs.  George  Aitchison,  A.R.A., 
James  Brooks,  Arthur  Cates,  Charles  Roberts 
Chox-ley  (Leeds),  Henry  Currey,  Robert  William 
Edis.  F.S.A.,  William  Emerson,  William  Milner 
Fawcett,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  (Cambridge),  Charles 
Fowler,  Edward  Augustus  Gruning,  Octavius 
Hansard,  Charles  Richard  Pink,  John  Slater, 
B.A.,  Thomas  Roger  Smith,  and  Aston  Webb. 

Honorary  Secretary. — John  Macvicar  Anderson. 

Secretary. — William  Henry  White. 

c 


Abel’s  Acceptable  Offering.  Rainbow  CovenanJ 

Abraham  meeting  Melchizedek,  the  Destruction 
of  Sodom,  Abraham’s  Sacrifice,  the  Meeting  rg 
Isaac  and  Rebekah,  Jacob  obtaining  the  Bless 
iug,  Joseph  sold  to  the  Ishmaelites,  and  til 
Death  of  Joseph. 

The  tracery  lights  contain  the  Days  of  Crel 
tion,  presented  to  the  church  by  the  Missel 
Alderson,  of  Tickhill. 

The  church  was  partially  restored  some  twl 
years  since  under  the  superintendence  of  Ml 
J.  D.  Webster,  of  Sheffield. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 
Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — TTi| 


fortnightly  meeting  of  this  Association 
held  on  the  29th  of  April,  in  the  Profession) 
Hall,  George-street,  the  President,  Mr.  G.  Was 
ingron  Browne,  in  the  chair.  After  the  ususj 
preliminary  business,  a paper  on  “ Goth 
Ornament”  was  read  by  Mr.  James  Gordol 
architect.  The  author  traced  the  characteristii 
of  the  Romanesque  and  Byzantine  expression 
of  art  in  ornament,  and  showed  their  combine 
fluence  in  the  rise  and  development  of  t 
Gothic  style  in  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centunj 


Celtic  art,  he  said,  attained  to  a high  degree  1 

' 1 


perfection  in  Ireland  as  early  as  the  sixth  oed 
tury,  and  was  carried  thence  by  the  eatii 


Christian  missionaries  to  Britain  and  the  Cal 

strl 


THE  CHURCH  OP  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW- 
THE-GREAT. 

filOR  a description  of  Mr.  Aston  Webb’s 
proposed  restoration  of  the  interesting 
old  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew-the- 


Great , W est  Smithfield,  see  the  article  on  p.  G63. 
We  give  an  interior  view,  with  transverse  and 
longitudinal  sections. 


THE  ATKINS  MONUMENTS,  CLAPHAM. 

In  the  Builder  for  January  2nd  last  we  gave 
an  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
remarkable  discovery,  just  then  made,  of  sculp- 
tured figures  beneath  the  old  parish  church  of 
St.  Paul,  Clapbam,— a discovery  due  to  the 
insight  and  perseverance  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Grover, 
F.S.A.  The  figures,  five  in  number,  are  those 
of  some  members  of  the  Atkins  family.  We 
illustrate  three  of  them.  The  recumbent  male 
figure  is  that  of  Sir  Richard  Atkins,  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Clapham,  who  died  in  1689.  The 
other  recumbent  figure  is  that  of  Lady  Rebecca 
Atkins,  wife  of  Sir  Richard.  The  seated  figure, 
absurdly  clad  in  Roman  costume  and  with  full- 
bottomed  wig,  is  that  of  their  son,  Henry,  who 
died  in  1677,  aged  21.  The  other  figures  dis- 
covered were  those  of  two  daughters,  Rebecca, 
who  died  in  1661,  in  her  ninth  year,  and  Anna- 
bella,  who  died  in  1670,  in  her  nineteenth  year. 
The  figures  are  all  in  exceedingly  good  preser- 
vation,— no  doubt  because  their  existence  had 
been  so  utterly  lost  sight  of, — and,  as  we  men- 
tioned a few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Grover,  assisted  by 
some  friends,  is  collecting  funds  for  placing  the 
figures  in  a suitable  and  protected  position  in 
the  church.  Many  who  have  seen  the  monu- 
ments incline  to  the  belief  that  they  are  the 
work  of  a foreign  sculptor  or  sculptors. 


PORCH  AT  EAST  SHEEN,  SURREY. 

The  porch,  designed  by  Mr.  T.  Collcutt, 
forms  part  of  an  addition  to  a house  at  East 
Sheen,  and  is  constructed  in  terra-cotta,  the 
roof  being  covered  with  Hartshill  tiles ; the 
inside  is  lined  with  red  Staffordshire  tiles. 

The  alterations  were  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Peirce  & Lansdown ; the  terra  cotta  was  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  George  Jennings,  from  his  Park- 
stone  potteries,  and  is  of  an  excellent  colour. 
The  drawing  is  in  the  Royal  Academy  exhibition. 


CHELTENHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

The  accompanying  plan  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  ground-floor.  The  assembly-hall  is 
set  back  from  the  line  of  the  street,  and  forms 
one  side  of  an  open  quadrangle,  55  ft.  by  25  ft 
having  on  the  right  the  board- room  and  entrance 
for  the  governors,  and  on  the  left  the  caretaker’s 
residence  and  entrance  for  the  scholars.  The 
class-rooms  are  placed  in  the  rear,  and  have  a 
north-west  aspect,  facing  directly  down  the 
playground.  The  whole  of  the  accommodation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  chemical  laboratory 
and  lecture-room,  which  are  on  the  first  floor, 
is  on  one  level. 

The  cloak-room  and  lavatory,  and  also  a room 
for  drying  coats  in  wet  weather,  are  provided 
adjoining  the  entrance-corridor,  and  there  is  a 
way  from  the  cloak-room  direct  to  the  play- 
ground. The  old  buildings  on  each  side  of 
the  playground  can  be  retained,  and  are 
proposed  to  be  utilised  as  recreation-rooms  or 
workshops  for  the  boys.  The  latrines  are 
detached  from  the  schools,  and  are  to  be 
approached  by  a covered  way. 

The  schools  were  originally  founded  by 
Richard  Pate,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
the  style  prevalent  at  this  period  has,  therefore, 
been  adopted. 

The  exterior  is  proposed  to  be  faced  with 
Bath  or  Doulting  stone,  and  the  roofs  covered 
with  Broseley  tiles.  The  assembly-hall  has  an 
open-timbered  roof,  with  a lofty  bell-turret 
(utilised  also  for  ventilating  the  room)  rising 
from  the  centre.  The  walls  are  lined  with 
wainscoting  below  the  window's,  and  there 
gallery  at  the  end  opposite  the  platform. 

The  building  is  proposed  to  be  w'armed  by  an 
apparatus  in  the  basement,  and  the  chimney  in 
connexion  with  this  is  constructed  with  a 
hollow  space  all  round,  into  which  the  ventila- 
ting flues  are  carried. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings,  exclusive 
of  the  school  fittings,  is  5,5607. 

The  architect  is  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  whose  design 
was  selected  in  competition. 


tinent,  where  it  influenced  very  largely  the 
sequent  phases  of  ornamental  art.  The  Normil 
period,  which  preceded  the  advent  of  Gotkl 
was  an  age  of  great  artistic  vigour,  when  everl 
form  of  decorative  art  suddenly  assumed'l 
degree  of  perfection  unapproached  for  I 
thousand  years.  The  various  changes  in  Gotll 
ornament,  corresponding  to  the  architectuil 
styles,  were  described, — those  exhibited  in  t| 
arts  of  sculptured  ornament,  stained  glall 
ornamental  metal-work,  and  MS.  illuminaticl 
receiving  chief  consideration.  Convention! 
treatment  in  foliage  and  figure  representaticl 
marked  the  earliest  and  best  periods  of  Got! 
ornamental  art.  Towards  the  end  of  t| 
fourteenth  century,  and  even  earlier  in  Coni 
nental  Gothic,  naturalistic  foliage  which  did  ill 
suit  the  material  used,  and  which  had  little! 
sympathy  with  the  purpose,  began  to  assul 
the  ascendancy  over  the  conventional.  T' 
tendency  soon  led  to  the  decadence  of  Got; 
ornament.  The  paper  was  illustrated 
numerous  photographs,  cartoons,  and  drawini 
several  of  the  drawings  being  the  work  of  tl 
talented  draughtsman,  the  late  J.  G.  Lain 
After  the  customary  discussion,  a hearty  vc 
of  thanks,  proposed  by  Professor  Baldvl 
Brown,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Bonnar,  was  givii 
to  the  lecturer. 

Northern  Architectural  Association. — The  fil 
of  a eeries  of  out-door  meetings  of  the  mei 
bers  of  this  Association  took  place  on  Satura 
last,  when  they  visited  the  New  Town-hall  a 
Municipal  Buildings  at  Middlesbrough,  wh 
have  been  in  course  of  erection  for  the  p 
three  years,  and  will  occupy  at  least  two  ye? 
longer  to  complete.  The  members  were  n 
by  their  President,  Mr.  G.  Gordon  Hoskii 
F.R.T.B.A.,  the  architect  of  the  buildings,  wl1, 
acting  as  cicerone,  conducted  them  over  i 
works.  The  existing  stage  of  operations  a 
perhaps,  for  members  of  the  profession  1 
most  interesting,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  p 
tion  of  the  vast  scheme  is  laid  bare,  and  j 
such  vital  subjects  as  construction,  heatiil 
ventilating,  and  the  sanitary  arrangements^ 
be  more  thoroughly  grasped  than  when  ir 
more  advanced  stage.  We  may  mention  thai 
description  of  the  building,  accompanied  bjl 
double-page  perspective  view,  appeared  in  tl 
Builder  for  January  13,  1883.  After  a vcj 
complete  inspection,  occupying  upwards  of  t J 
hours,  the  members  accepted  the  invitationil 
the  President  to  refreshments  at  the  Corporate 
Hotel,  after  which  they  left  by  train  for  D| 
lington,  where  they  went  over  the  Free  Libroj 
and  the  New  Hospital,  both  recently  complelj 
works  of  which  Mr.  Hoskins  was  also  the  arci 
tect.  The  majority  of  the  members  ultimati 
returned  to  Newcastle. 


WEST  WINDOW,  TICKHILL  CHURCH, 
YORKSHIRE. 


The  west  window  in  Tickhill  Church  has 
recently  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  which  has 
been  designed  and  executed  by,  Messrs.  Powell 
Brothers,  of  Leeds. 

The  ten  chief  openings  contain  the  following 
subjects  from  the  Book  of  Genesis: — The  Fall, 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne.— Messrs.  R.  & 
Hawthorn  Leslie  & Co.  are  now  erecting  ; 
extensive  range  of  offices,  pattern-shops,  a : 
Btores  at  their  St.  Peter’s  Works,  also  a n 
approach  to  the  existing  offices  from  St.  Pete. 
Station,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  W> 
Glover,  architect,  16,  Market-street,  Newcasd1 


laaiiuj-TJitiijj 


WEST  WINDOW,  TICKHILL  CHURCH,  YORKS:  EXECUTED  IN  STAINED  GLASS  BY  MESS^  POWELL  BRO5  LEEDS. 
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TRANSVERSE  SECTION 

LOOKING  • EAST. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  THE  GREAT,  WEST  SMITHFIELD. 

Sections  as  existing,  September,  1885, 


PORCH  IN  TERRA  COTTA.  Mr.  T E.  Collcutt,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect. 


May  8,  1886.] 
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CHAIR,  ST.  NICHOLAS  CHURCH,  RYE. 
i With  some  of  the  faults  of  decorative  style 
iertaining  to  its  date, — the  apparently  con- 
structive weakness,  for  instance,  of  the  back 
,ails, — this  is  an  example  of  a late  Renaissance 
'hair  worth  commemoration  for  elegance  and 
ichness  of  effect.  We  can  give  no  information 
a to  its  history. 


COMPETITIONS. 

J Hospital  for  Children,  Shadu-ell. — We  are  in 
jiformed  that  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  & Son 
ave  been  requested  to  advise  the  Board  of 
itanagement  of  the  Shadwell  Children’s  Hos- 
: '.tal  as  to  the  merits  and  probable  cost  of  four 
«signs  selected  from  those  sent  in  in  competi- 
on  for  the  proposed  new  wing  to  the  East 
iondon  Hospital  for  Children  and  Dispensary 
>r  Women,  Shadwell. 

< Board  Schools,  Clyde  Banlc,  Dumbartonshire. 
n the  old  Kilpatrick  School  Board  competition, 
>ted  last  week  (p.  660).  the  designs  of  Messrs. 
'•  & G.  Holme  and  James  S.  A.  Mercer,  joint 
ichitects,  Liverpool,  were  placed  second  out 
I fourteen  competitors. 


INHIBITION  OF  JAPANESE  ART-WORK. 


In  connexion  with  Mr.  Ernest  Hart’s  course 
lectures  on  “The  Historic  Arts  of  Japan” 
the  Society  of  Arts’  rooms,  there  is  being 
|hibited  in  the  library  of  that  institution  a 
Election  of  old  Japanese  metal- work,  pottery, 
lonzes,  lacquer,  “ kakemonos,”  &c.,  ex- 
biting  the  various  manners  and  styles  of  the 
reral  schools  of  Japanese  artists,  from  the 
undation  of  the  first  native  school  in  the  ninth 
Qtury. 

The  objects,  with  few  exceptions,  are  from 
3 private  collection  of  Mr.  Hart,  and  are 
• anged  in  historic  sequence.  Among  the 
kemonos,  or  hanging  pictures,  we  noticed 
irticularly  a figure  of  the  Buddha,  by  Kanaoka 


(ninth  century  ?),'  in  quiet  neutral  colours 
which  seem  to  harmonise  with  the  serene  and 
expressionless  countenance  of  the  god.  Another 
which  hangs  close  by,  represents  the  Buddha 
surrounded  by  a heavenly  choir  playing,  singing, 
and  dancing  among  the  ciouds ; it  looks  beautiful 
in  the  midst  of  beautiful  objects,  and  in  its  gold 
and  dark-blue  colouring  inclines  one  to  wonder 
whether  “ the  unknown  artist  of  the  twelfth 
century”  may  not  have  been  Cimabue  in  a 
previous  phase  of  existence.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room  may  be  seen  a representation 
of  a Japanese  msthetic  exquisite  carrying  a 
branch  of  “the  poet’s  tree”  (the  plum),  and 
with  a beautifully  embroidered  border  of  chry- 
santhemums on  his  dress.  A picture  of  dogs 
by  Okio,  which  hangs  near,  surpasses  anything 
we  have  hitherto  seen  in  delicacy  and  tender 
colouring,  and  has  besides  a touch  of  that 
humour  so  characteristic  of  Japanese  art.  By 
the  popular  modern  master,  Hokusai,  there  is 
a representation  of  the  domestic  goddess,  Ofuku, 
casting  out  the  demon  of  dirt  and  disorder  by 
throwing  beans— the  Japanese  equivalent  for 
holy  water — at  him,  a kind  of  “spring  cleaning” 
supposed  to  be  performed  in  every  household 
upon  New  Year’s  day. 

Among  the  swords  and  sword-guards  ex- 
hibited. it  is  curious  to  notice  how  little  the 
artists  who  decorated  them  thought  of  sparing 
their  labour,  and  how  they  spent  it  equally 
upon  the  basest  and  the  most  valuable  materials 
—the  hardest  iron,  and  even  the  steel  blades  of 
the  weapons,  are  chased  with  delicate  and 
beautiful  ornament,  and  the  guards  and 
scabbbards  are  damascened,  enamelled,  carved, 
lacquered,  and  inlaid  with  almost  every  mate- 
rial that  could  be  procured — mother-of-pearl, 
coral,  ivory,  crystals,  and  metals,  chiefly  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  alloys.  These  materials  are 
not,  as  a rule,  used  in  their  crude  state,  but 
are  carved  into  flowers  and  leaves,  insects, 
reptiles,  Ac.,  and  are  stained  in  delicate  tints, 
with  the  proper  veins  and  marks  drawn  upon 
them.  The  beautiful  early  sword-guards  of  cold 


hammered  iron  must  also  have  been  wrought 
with  an  amount  of  labour  and  patience  difficult 
to  realise. 

We  have  no  space  left  to  speak  of  the 
pottery  and  the  bronzes  and  the  works  in  lac, 
but  we  were  as  much  delighted  as  ever  with  the 
delicacy  and  humour,  as  well  as  with  the  loving 
patience,  the  spirited  freshness,  and  the  broad 
sympathies  of  the  old  Japanese  artists.  No 
work  of  nature  is  too  great  or  too  small  for 
them,  from  a mountain  to  the  petal  of  a flower, 
from  a human  being  to  a tiny  insect,  everything 
is  studied  and  drawn,  carved  and  coloured  with 
equal  care,  accuracy,  and  feeling. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION  : 
ITALIAN  EXCURSION. 

The  following  further  notes  of  this  excur- 
sion (see  p.  637,  ante ) have  been  forwarded 
to  us  “ We  reached  Siena  on  Tuesday,  the 
27th  April,  and  visited  the  cathedral,  study- 
ing the  large  mosaics  in  the  west  facade 
and  the  interesting  incised  outline  pictures 
in  the  marble  pavement.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  a far  larger  building  was  com- 
menced, it  being  the  intention  to  make  the 
present  cathedral  a transept  of  the  new  one, 
but  only  a portion  of  this  building  was  carried 
out,  and  the  original  cathedral  was  completed 
as  it  now  is  in  1348.  The  library  is  celebrated 
for  its  frescoes.  The  baptistery  under  the 
choir  contains  a curious  font  with  a ciborium 
in  the  centre.  The  Opera  del  Duomo  contains 
some  interesting  plans  of  the  larger  cathedral 
and  cartoons  of  the  pictures  on  the  pavement 
and  a splendid  collection  of  needle-work 
consisting  of  altar  frontals,  chapel  hangings’ 
&c.  The  Church  of  St.  Domenico  is  a striking 
brick  building  of  the  fourteenth  century,  con- 
sisting of  a nave  and  transepts,  70  ft.  wide 
with  open  timber  roof  of  king-post  construc- 
tion, with  chancel  and  six  chapels  at  the  east 
end,  a striking  feature  in  the  church  being  the 
small  window  space  required  to  light  it,  only 
four  windows  being  left  open  in  the  nave 
though  the  church  has  the  appearance  of 
being  well  lighted.  Under  the  east  end  of 
St.  Domenico,  which  is  built  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  is  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Fontebranda 
The  Church  of  St.  Catherina  de  Siena  contains 
some  good  majolica  tiles  and  carved  and  inlaid 
stalls.  The  Palazzo  Pubblico,  with  the  adjacent 
tower  and  the  other  interesting  buildings  in 
the  market-place,  make  it  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  places  seen  on  the  excursion. 

I he  Loggia  of  the  Casino  de’  Nobili 
with  its  handsomely  - carved  benches,  and 
the  various  large  private  houses,  with  their 
quaint  iron  brackets,  were  all  carefully  studied. 

I he  next  town  visitprl  n-no  Oi-irmfn  ™1.:„U 


* ..no  on  oaiciuuy  studied. 

I he  next  town  visited  was  Orvieto,  which  was 
reached  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  cathedral, 
as  is  well  known,  is  similar  in  style  to  Siena’ 
though  not  so  large.  The  west  facade  contains 
splendid  mosaic  pictures,  and  a marvellous 
wealth  of  carved  marble.  The  roof  of  the  nave 
is  now  being  restored,  the  present  roof,  erected 
m l826,  showing  signs  of  decay.  The  roof  is 
of  king-post  construction,  and  is  being  reinstated 
with  fir,  similar  to  the  roof  that  is  being  taken 
off.  Whether  it  will  last  more  than  fifty  years 
is  rather  doubtful.  The  span  is  62  ft.  A great 
deal  of  the  detail  in  the  cathedral,  and  the 
other  buildings  in  the  town,  shows  strong 
resemblance  to  our  Northern  Norman  work. 
There  are  several  churches  with  interesting 
fragments  of  old  work,  and  one  or  two  private 
buildings.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  place  is 
the  well  in  the  fortress,  which  is  203  ft.  deep, 
and  43  ft.  wide,  with  a double  spiral  staircase 
0 ft.  wide  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Rome 
was  reached  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  of  April, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Russell  Forbes’ 
the  remains  oh  the  Palatine  Hill  were  examined, 
and  the  Roma  Quadrata  (the  so-called  Wall  of 
Romulus),  the  house  of  Livia,  and  the  Flavian 
Palace.  In  the  afternoon  the  Church  of  St. 
Paolo  Fuori  le  Mura  was  visited.  This  church, 
which  was  rebuilt  after  a fire  in  1823,  is  one  of 
the  most  elaborately-decorated  churches  in 
Rome.  The  upper  part  of  the  facade  is  com- 
pletely covered  with  mosaic,  and  the  interior  is 
gorgeous,  decorated  with  marble  and  gilding 
with  a very  unsatisfactory  result.” 

The  excursionists  return  to  London  this  week. 


Rainbill  Church. — In  our  notice  in  the 
Builder  of  April  24th,  the  reredos  of  this  church 
should  have  been  stated  as  having  been  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  congregation. 
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THE  FIREMAN’S  EXHIBITION. 
Undue  this  title  a small  but  interesting  exhi- 


bition of  appliances  and  materials  for  extin- 
guishing fires  and  preventing  loss  of  life  .by  fire, 
and  of  constructive  materials  and  solutions  for 
rendering  buildings  and  -woven  fabrics  fireproof, 
is  now  open  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  West- 
minster. Of  course  the  well-known  firms  of 
Merryweather  & Sons  and  Shand  & Mason  are 
represented;  as  also  are  Spong  & Co.  and 
.Tames  Sinclair  with  chemical  fire-extinguishing 
engines.  Perhaps  the  roost  striking  feature  of 
the  exhibition  is  the  evidence  which  it  appears  to 
afford  of  the  increased  resort  to  chemical  means 
of  fire  extinction,  if  wo  may  accept  as  evidence 
the  great  number  of  exhibits  of  that  kind.  Here 
are  to  be  seen  hand  “grenades”  for  fire  extinc- 
tion, made  in  the  form  of  indiarubber  bladders, 
in  glass  bottles  and  tubes,  and  even  in  the  form 
of  artistic  glass  and  pottery  vases  for  display 
on  mantel-pieces  and  sideboards,  or  in  cabinets, 

— all  these  receptacles  being  filled  with  chemi- 
cally-charged liquid.  One  ingenious  application 
of  this  liquid  consists  in  filling  the  glass  or 
earthenware  base  or  stem  of  paraffin  oil  lamps 
with  it,  the  idea  being  that,  should  the  lamp 
fall  and  set  light  to  floor  or  curtains,  the  fire 
would  be  immediately  extinguished  by  the 
liberation  of  the  chemical  anti-fire  fluid.  Of 
mechanical  and  electrical  appliances  for  use  by 
tire  brigades  and  the  public,  there  are  a few 
good  things  to  bo  seen.  Amongst  these  we  must 
include  the  electric  alarms  and  other  fittings 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Julius  Sax,  and  a very  good 
instantaneous  hose-coupling  (without  spring, 
screw,  or  rivet)  exhibited  by  Mr.  Edward  Nunan. 
The  automatic  and  other  sprinklers  for  fire 
extinction  are  also  represented  by  one  or  two 
exhibits. 

The  ordinary  type  of  street  fire-escape,  as 
used  in  London,  is  exhibited  in  action  by 
Messrs.  E.  H.  Bayley  & Co.,  of  Southwark  ; and 
a very  good  and  simple  fire-escape  for  domestic 
use,  called  “ The  Dreadnought,”  and  consisting 
of  a canvas  tube  and  foldiug-ladder  combined, 
is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Piggott  Bros.  It  folds  up 
into  a small  space,  and  is  always  ready  for  use. 
Of  course,  the  canvas  and  ropes  are  rendered 
uninflammable  by  a chemical  process.  Another 
canvaR  escape,  the  “ Ever  Ready,”  exhibited  by 
the  patentee,  Mr.  H.  T.  Bailey,  consists  of  a 
canvas  tube  with  indiarubber  bands  inside  it  to 
check  the  descent  of  the  persons  using  it.  The 
practical  use  of  these  two  escapes  finds  no 
lack  of  illustration,  for  the  more  juvenile  por- 
tion of  the  male  visitors  to  the  Exhibition  are 
not  Blow  in  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  pastime  which  they  afford.  A note- 
worthy exhibit  is  Woolven,  Eade,  & Co.’s  rocket 
life-saving  apparatus  for  saving  life  and  property 
at  fires.  It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  rocket  life- 
saving apparatus  as  used  on  our  coasts.  By  it 
a line  can  be  thrown  over  a high  building  and 
secured  on  the  other  side  when  other  means  of 
ascent  or  descent  would  be  impossible.  When 
we  were  at  the  Exhibition  on  Wednesday,  the 
Friborg  fire-escape  (a  German  invention, 
apparently,  and  telescopic  in  action)  was  still 
lying  on  its  side  in  the  position  in  which  it 
toppled  over  on  Saturday  last,  when  it  unfortu- 
nately killed  a poor  man.  It  is  evidently  too 
lumbering,  heavy,  and  cumbersome  for  hurried 
locomotion. 

The  gallery  is  mainly  occupied  by  models  of 
fire-engines  and  fire-escapes ; one  of  the  latter 
is  devised  so  as  to  be  extended  or  raised  on  the 
principle  of  the  “ lazy  tongs,”  but  we  question 
whether  it  would  answer  in  practice.  In  the 
gallery  also  are  to  bo  seen  some  very  good 
portable  fire-escapes  invented  by  Col.  Wethered, 
of  Woolwich,  as  well  as  M.  C.  Duffy  & Son’s 
wood  - black  flooring  as  applied  to  fire-proof 
construction ; Hitchins’s  fire-proof  plastering ; 
Wilkes’s  metallic  flooring;  Johnson’s  wire  fire- 
proof lathing;  Wright  & Co.’s  patent  fire-proof 
fixing-blocks  in  a variety  of  their  applica- 
tions ; and  other  exhibits  connected  with  con- 
struction. 

The  archaeological  aspect  of  the  subject  is 
represented  by  an  old  manual  fire-engine  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  W.  Rose  & Co.,  and  described 
as  dating  from  1575, — a very  doubtful  ascrip- 
tion of  antiquity,  we  think,  in  spite  of  certain 
traces  of  those  figures  having  been  painted  on 
the  engine  at  some  time  or  other;*  and  by  a 
larger  manual  engine  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Spong 
& Co.,  and  which  is,  no  doubt,  of  the  date 
assigned,  viz.,  1780. 

The  exhibition  ie  worth  a visit,  and  will  remain 
open  until  the  15th  inst. 


EXAMINATIONS  FOR  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND  SUR- 
VEYORS. 

The  Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors,  established  in  1S73, 
now  numbers  about  250  members,  all  of  whom 
are  necessarily,  by  Rule  III.,  “ civil  engineers 
and  surveyors  holding  chief  permanent  appoint- 
ments under  the  various  Municipal  Corporations, 
Sanitary  Authorities  within  the  control  of 
the  Local  Government  Board.’’  The  objects  of 
the  Association  are,  by  Rule  II.,  defined  to  be  : 
“(a)  the  promotion  and  interchange  among  its 
members  of  that  species  of  knowledge  and 
practice  which  falls  within  the  department 
of  an  engineer  or  surveyor  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
Public  Health,  Local  Government,  and  other 
sanitary  Acts ; (5)  the  promotion  of  the 

professional  interests  of  the  members;  (c)  the 
general  promotion  of  the  objects  of  sanitary 
science.”  These  objects  are  fulfilled  by  the 
holding  of  seven  or  eight  district  meetings  over 
the  country  during  the  year,  which  afford  valu- 
able opportunities  for  interchange  of  ideas  and 
views  between  the  members,  while  the  visits  to 
works  which  constitute  part  of  the  programme 
of  each  meeting  are  fraught  with  many  practical 
lessons.  With'  a view  to  the  improvement  of 
the  professional  status  and  education  of  the 
holders  of  such  appointments  as  those  which 
qualify  for  membership,  the  Council  some  time 
ago  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  desirable 
that  the  Association  should  take  upon  itself,  as 
the  most  fitting  body  for  such  a purpose, 
the  duty  of  instituting  voluntary  examinations 
and  the  granting  of  certificates  of  competency 
to  candidates  for  appointment  as  borough 
surveyors  and  surveyors  to  local  boards  and 
other  sanitary  authorities,  and  after  some  con- 
sideration decided  to  hold  two  examinations  in 
each  year, — one  in  April,  in  London,  and  one  in 
October  in  somo  provincial  town.  The  April 
examination  has  just  been  held,  the  examiners 
being,  as  we  announced  a fortnight  ago  (p.  628, 
ante),  Messrs.  R.  Yawaer,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association ; Mr.  W.  G.  Laws, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.,  City  Engineer,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyue;  Mr.  E.  B.  Ellice  Clark,  M.  Inst.  C.E., 
Hove  ; and  Mr.  Clement  Dunscombe,  City  Engi- 
neer, Liverpool.  The  following  gentlemen  who 
satisfied  the  examiners  have  been  granted  certi- 
ficates of  competency  by  the  Council  of  the 
Association,  viz. : — 


Millais;  “Othello  and  Desdemona,”  by  Dicksee;c 
“ A Street  in  Venice,”  by  J.  Holland  ; Bridell’s 
fine  landscape  “ The  Temple  of  Venus,  from  the! 
Faerie  Queene”;  and  other  fine  works  are  con-i 
tributed  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Kurtz,  of  Liverpool. 

Mr.  Ralph  Brocklebank  lends,  amongst  others, r 
Wilkie's  “ Letter  of  Introduction,”  Pyno’s. 
“ Heidelberg  Castle,”  Turner’s  “ Blessing  of  the! 
Adriatic,”  “ Somc-r  Hill,”  by  the  same  artist*  , 
“ Baalbec,”  by  David  Roberts,  R.A.,  &c. 

Mr.  David  Jardine,  of  Liverpool,  sends  “ Thel 
Cherry  Seller,”  by  W.  Collins,  R.A.  ; “ Coast  of- 
Normandy,”  by  Clarkson  Stanfield;  an  English, 
landscape,  by  Callcott,  R.A.,  tic. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Guthrie  contributes  “A  Summer, 
Storm,”  by  Constable  (a  charming  example  of, 
the  artist)  ; “View  near  Llangollen,”  by  David: 
Cox  ; and  a number  of  other  fine  pictures.  q 

Mr.  Arthur  East,  also  of  Liverpool;  sends, 
“View  on  the  Surrey  Downs,”  by  W.  Linnelljl; 
“Wharfdale,  Bolton  Abbey  in  the  Distance, 
Copley  Fielding,  &c. 

Millais’s  “ Fringe  of  the  Moor,”  the  property! 
of  Mr.  T.  H.  Ismay,  is  also  here. 

The  works  of  Rossetti,  Burne  Jones,  &c.,  are. 
also  strongly  represented. 

In  addition  to  the  gentlemen  already  named;; 
the  following  should  be  honourably  mentioned' 
as  contributing  largely  from  their  collections  to 
this  interesting  exhibition; — Messrs.  F.  R. 
Leyland,  G.  W.  Moss,  Chas.  Langton,  J.  G 
Livingstone,  James  Pegram,  A.  T.  Squareye 
Jas.  Barrow,  Geoige  Itae,  Benson  Ratbboner. 
G.  C.  Dobell,  John  Temple,  William  Coltartil 
and  others. 

The  display  of  works  of  art  in  these  rooms  is 
highly  creditable  to  Liverpool,  and  worthy  o i 
the  occasion  which  it  is  designed  to  help  t> 
celebrate,  and  cannot  fail  to  attract  consider!; 
able  attention  on  the  part  of  all  connoisseur! 
and  lovers  of  art. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  how  many  pictures  of  thfc 
highest  class,  which  have  appeared  upon  thtt 
walls  of  our  exhibitions  of  late  years,  have 
found  fiual  resting-places  in  the  galleries  of  thi 
wealthy  citizens  of  Liverpool  and  its  neighbour; 
hood. 


Angell,  J.  H.,  Leytonstone. 
Ashmead,  H.,  Clifton. 

Coales,  H.  G.,  King’s  Lynn. 

Fenton,  W.  C.,  Sheffield. 

Greatorex,  A.  D.,  ToxtGth  Park. 
Harland,  A.,  Charlotte-street,  W. 
Osborne,  F.,  Dover. 

Saunders,  E.  C.,  Walthamstow. 
Witts,  J.  W.,  Skelton-in-Cleveland. 


DELAYS  IN  SANITARY  LEGISLATION.! 


LOAN  EXHIBITION  OF  PICTURES  AT 
THE  WALKER  ART  GALLERY, 
LIVERPOOL. 

In  catering  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
numerous  visitors  whom  Liverpool  is  expecting 
next  week,  among  other  things  a very  good 
loan  exhibition  of  pictures  and  water-colour 
drawings  has  been  opened  in  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery. 

This  collection  has  been  contributed  almost 
entirely  by  collectors  in  and  about  Liverpool, 
and  is  a very  extensive  one.  It  occupies  seven 
rooms  in  the  Gallery,  and  numbers  about  850 
works  of  art,  many  of  them  of  great  excellence, 
and  comprises  examples  of  most  of  the  best- 
known  British  artists  of  the  present  and  past 
generations. 

One  room  is  entirely  appropriated  to  foreign 
pictures,  belonging  principally  to  Messrs. 
Medley,  Oakshot,  and  J.  Davies.  Another  is 
also  set  apart  for  drawings  by  tho  members  of 
the  “ Liverpool  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- 
colours” ; while  a third  contains  works  of 
“ The  Liver  Sketching  Club,”  which  latter 
society,  consisting,  when  first  established  a few 
years  ago,  exclusively  of  amateurs,  has  lately 
been  joined  by  some  local  artists,  and  their 
combined  efforts  show  very  ci’editable  results. 

The  pictures  lent  by  Mr.  Edward  Samuelson, 
chairman  of  the  Liverpool  Art  Committee,  also 
in  themselves  fill  one  room. 

Among  the  works  exhibited  we  may  mention 
“ Nausicaa,”  by  Sir  F.  Leighton,  P. R.A.  ; 
“Ariadne,”  by  the  same  artist;  “Rosalind  and 
Celia”  and  “Flowing  to  the  Sea,”  both  by 


In  closing  the  session  of  the  Association  oi 
Public  Sanitary  Inspectors,  Mr.  Edwin  Chac> 
wick,  C.B.,  its  President,  delivered  an  address  os 
Saturday  evening  at  the  rooms  of  the  Associfc. 
tion,  Adam-street,  Adelphi.  The  veteran  san.i 
tarian  is  displeased  with  the  monopoly  of  tt : 
time  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  politico' 
problems  and  the  consequent  exclusion  of  samt 
tary  legislation.  He  says  that  by  these  continue! 
political  pre-occupations  the  advance  of  prn! 
ventive  sanitary  measures  is  delayed,  whil! 
silently  and  unheeded,  ravages  of  life,  strength 
and  working  energy  are  permitted,  which  ar 
more  disastrous  than  the  moet  terrible  war 
Even  in  the  interests  of  Ireland  he  thinks  tl 
existing  pre-occupations  are  to  be  condemns.' 
since  they  cause  measures  to  be  overlooked  thn 
are  essential  to  the  relief  of  the  most  distressei; 
of  the  Irish  population,  and  which  might  pr 
vide  increased  wages  in  the  execution  of  pr : 
ductive  and  profitable  sanitary  works.  TJi 
poorest  and  most  mud-hovelled  districts 
Ireland  were  ever  the  most  disturbed,  murder 
manslaughters,  and  other  crimes  of  violent 
being  as  characteristic  of  such  districts  f! 
epidemic  disease.  The  proportions,  compariii 
the  best  and  worst  districts  from  the  sanitai 
point  of  view,  were,  as  he  had  pointed  out  ; 
1852,  as  61  to  29  in  epidemic  diseases,  and  as 
to  32  in  crimes  of  violence  and  passion.  Irelab 
being  wetter  than  England,  was  in  greater  ne 
of  sanitary  relief.  The  only  measure  that  r 
believed  would  be  effectual,  that  of  affordin 
relief  by  remunerative  outdoor  labour,  as  . 
successfully  carried  out  on  occasions  of  grei 
manufacturing  distress  in  England,  had  rl 
been  adopted,  and  the  measures  now  proposj; 
appeared  to  offer  no  means  of  relief  for  ti 
most  distressed  and  troubled  of  the  Irish  pop 
lation.  Were  all  the  rents  and  taxes  given; 
the  Irish  people,  it  could  be  shown  that  it  won 
only  bring  the  wages  up  to  aboiit  half  the 
derivable  from  high  culture  on  a large  sc: 
such  as  prevailed  in  Scotland.  The  delay 
preventive  legislation  created  intolerable  ev 
in  one  of  the  least  afflicted  districts  of  t 
metropolis,  Greenwich,  even  when  represent 
in  Parliament  by  the  Premier  himself,  d 
district  displayed  an  annual  excess  of  more  tbi 
500  preventible  deaths,  between  300  and  4 
of  which  affected  the  bread-winners  chiet 
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The  loss,  valued  in  money,  he  estimated  at  from 
60,0002.  to  80,0002.,  and  more  than  14,0002. 
annually  in  a medicine  bill,  besides  a loss  of  at 
least  ten  years  of  life.  The  seventy-seven  miles 
of  main  thoroughfares  of  the  metropolis  were 
administered  by  sixty-eight  independent  local 
authorities,  and  the  leading  thoroughfare  alone 
from  Hammersmith  to  the  East  India  Docks 
was  under  fourteen  different  boards,  of  which 
the  Corporation  of  London  was  but  one.  Under 
unity  of  administration  snow  would  have  been 
removed  to  side  ridges  waiting  without  incon- 
venience for  a thaw,  footways  would  have  been 
systematically  cleaned  by  the  “ squeegee,”  and 
the  jet  would  have  been  used  for  asphalted 
surfaces  as  in  “ cleau-streeted  Paris,”  and  all 
this  would  have  involved  the  expenditure  of 
only  one-eighth  part  of  the  water  wasted  by  the 
present  system  of  distribution.  The  purifica- 
tion of  the  air  which  took  place  after  a thunder. 
Storm  indicated  the  increased  purity  of  the  air 
that  would  result  from  complete  cleansing,  and 
the  annual  death-rate  might  be  reduced  by 
it  least  20,000.  The  principle  of  hydranting 
;he  streets,  and  putting  the  hose  in  charge  of 
;he  police  on  the  beat,  had,  in  Manchester  and 
Liverpool,  reduced  the  losses  of  life  and  pro- 
serty  by  fire  to  one-third  what  it  was  in  the 
metropolis;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  proposals 
)f  Sir  Selwin  Ibbetson’s  Committee  in  1877,  no 
■elief  had  been  afforded,  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
>erty  had  gone  on  increasing  in  all  its  pre- 
rentible  excess  as  well  ns  in  enaea  ofirihiifnklr 


entible  excess  as  well  as  in  cases  attributable 
o design  or  to  pure  accident.  Had  the  plan 
jroposed  in  their  report  on  the  water-supply  of 
he  metropolis  been  adopted,  the  cost  would 
lave  been  less  by  very  many  millions  than 
rould  now  be  necessary,  and  every  year  of 
urther  delay  was  adding  about  a million 
terling  to  that  cost.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
■enditure  of  6, 000,0002.  on  the  purification  of 
he  Thames,  estimated  originally  to  cost 
,000,0002.,  its  condition  had  been  justly  pro- 
lounced  by  Lord  Bramwell’s  Commission  as  “ 
isgrace  to  the  metropolis  and  to  civilisation,’ 
nd  4,000,0002.  more  were  about  to  be  spent,  in 
rder  to  throw  into  the  sea  the  means  of  pro- 
ucing  the  milk  of  200,000  cows.  In  the 
oncluding  part  of  Mr.  Chadwick’s  address  the 
lembers  of  the  Association  were  adjured  to 
lake  themselves  masters  of  every  detail  con- 
ected  with  the  practical  use  of  the  smoke-test 
>r  proving  the  drainage  of  houses  throughout 
ae  United  Kingdom.  By  it  they  could  make 
iental  darkness  visible,  and  show,  better  than 
7 any  previous  method,  how  many  millions  of 
jople  are  living,  eating,  and  sleeping  in  the 
idst  of  invisible  gases,  fraught  with  disease 
id  death. 

At  the  meeting,  a report  of  the  proceedings 
the  8th  of  April  was  distributed,  when  a 
jputation  from  the  Association  had  an  inter- 
ew  with  Mr.  Stansfeld,  the  new  President  of 
te  Local  Government  Board,  on  the  intro- 
ictiou  of  Mr.  Chadwick.  In  addition  to  the 
idermentioned  points, — brought  before  the 
oard  by  Mr.  Jerram,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Juncil,  as  points  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
3sociation, — papers  on  sanitary  statistics,  the 
•sition  of  the  “ Sanitary  Inspector,”  and 
Tenure  of  Office  ” were  presented  to  Mr. 
'ansfeld,  who,  in  reply  to  the  spokesman  of 
e deputation,  expressed  his  satisfaction  with 
e comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject  by 
ie  speakers.  The  points  submitted  by  the 
putation  were  : — 

‘That  the  powers,  responsibilit-'es,  and  emoluments  of 
utary  Inspectors  should  be  largely  increased. 

Phat  a minimum  rate  of  salary  for  Sanitary  Inspectors 
uld  be  enacted. 

.’hat  8anitary  Inspect  rs  shall  be  duly  qualified,  and 
y removable  from  their  appointments  fur  proved’mis-  | 
"duct  or  incompetence.  1 


to  Lord  Granville  to  send  out  to  the  Australian 
and  other  colonies  some  of  the  instructions  on 
sanitary  matters  issued  at  a former  period  in 
this  country,  and  the  suggestion  had  been 
favourably  received  on  the  understanding  that 
the  information  given  would  be  brought  up  to 
date.  The  home  death-rate  of  10  or  12  per 
1,000  for  the  nobility,  20  per  1,000  for  the 
middle,  and  30  per  1,000  for  the  working  classes, 
was  enormously  increased  in  the  colonies,  the 
death-rate,  with  every  advantage  of  pure  air 
and  gonial  climates,  exceeding  even  the  rate  of 
40  and  45  per  1,000  of  the  slums  of  great  cities. 
It  was  a terrible  fact  that  in  Australia  and  some 
other  colonies  more  than  half  the  children  born 
were  in  their  graves  before  their  fifth  year. 


THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  EARTH’S 

SURFACE  IN  ITS  SANITARY  ASPECT. 

From  an  interesting  paper  read  by  Professor 
W.  Fream  at  the  meeting  of  the  Surveyors’ 
Institution  on  Monday  evening  last,  on  “ The 
Geology  of  the  Surface  in  its  Practical  Aspects,” 
we  cull  the  following  passages  : — 

“ A full  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  distri- 
bution of  the  superficial  deposits  is  a necessary 
preliminary  to  a thorough  comprehension  of 
local  conditions  favourable  to  water  supply  and 
drainage.  Water  derived  from  surface  springs 
is  always  more  or  less  open  to  suspicion,  and 
the  recent  progress  of  medical  and  sanitary 
science  has  indicated  clearly  enough  the  nature 
of  the  dangers  which  may  lurk  in  drinking- 
water  obtained  from  such  sources.  The  grow- 
ing density  of  the  population  is,  even  in  rural 
districts,— perhaps  I ought  to  say  particularly 
in  rural  districts, — calculated  to  increase  rather 
than  to  diminish  this  source  of  danger.  Cases 
in  which  shallow  wells  have  run  dry  when 
adjacent  cesspools  have  been  abolished  are  by 
no  means  hypothetical,  and  filtration  through 
a few  feet  or  yards  of  porous,  sandy,  or  gravelly 
rock  is  utterly  inoperative  against  organic 
poisons.  The  establishment  or  maintenance  of 
ponds  is  another  important  matter,  especially 
in  agricultural  districts;  it  is  a circumstance 
which  is  largely  dependent  on  the  character  of 
the  soil  and  subsoil,  and  on  the  nature  of  the 
available  sources  of  water  supply. 

The  unhealthy  character  of  some  districts  is 
associated  with  the  nature  of  the  soils,  and  it 
may  be  regarded  as  an  established  fact  that  cer- 
tain classes  of  diseases  are  specially  addicted  to 
certain  soils.  On  soils  pervious  to  water  the 
prevailing  diseases  are  of  the  enteric  or  typhoid 
type;  on  impervious  soils  they  are  consump- 
tion and  other  lung  diseases,  and  rheumatism. 
In  the  former  case  foul  drinking-water  obviously 
8u{?§>e8ts  itself  as  the  medium  of  contagion,  for 
when  the  level  of  the  ground  water  is  low,  per- 
colation is  free,  and  then  it  is  that  most  of  the 
zymotic  diseases  are  rife.  Professor  Petten- 
kofer's  continuous  daily  observations  on  the 
height  of  the  ground  water  at  Munich  demon- 
strated that  when  the  ground  water  fell  the 
death-rate  rose,  typhoid  fever  in  particular 
inducing  fatal  results.  Not  long  ago  Mr. 
Baldwin  Latham  prepared  a diagram  showing 
the  connexion  between  low  ground  water  and 
typhoid  fever  at  Croydon.  The  ground  air, 
moreover,  is  as  important  from  a hygienic  point 
of  view,  particularly  in  relation  to  dwelling- 
houses,  as  is  the  ground  water.  The  quantity 
of  ground  air  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
being  least  in  clays,  more  in  loams,  and  most  in 
sands  or  gravels  ; it  varies  also  with  the  quan- 
tity of  moisture  in  the  soil,  and,  in  any  given 
soil,  it  approaches  the  maximum  when  the 
ground  water  is  at  its  lowest.  The  circulation 


statistics  would  have  both  direct  and  indirect 
beneficial  effects  infinitely  beyond  the  cost  of 
the  inquiry.  The  temperature,  both  of  soil  and 
of  ground  water,  is  obviously  a matter  of  im- 
portance. 

The  reason  that  sandy  and  gravelly  soils  have 
usually  received  town  populations  before  clayey 
ones, — a fact  which  was  well  illustrated  during 
the  settlement  of  the  metropolitan  districts, — 
js  that,  on  the  former,  water  was  as  easy  to 
obtain  as,  on  the  latter,  it  was  frequently  diffi- 
cult ; the  sanitary  differences  between  the  two 
kinds  of  soil  are  branches  of  very  recent  know- 
ledge. So  intimate  is  the  relation  between  the 
geology  of  the  surface  and  the  conditions  con- 
trolling health,  that  the  University  of  London 
in  its  ‘Examination  in  Subjects  relating  to 
Public  Health,’  which  is  open  only  to  its 
Graduates  in  Medicine,  requires  candidates  to 
give  evidence  of  a knowledge  of  ‘ Geology,  as 
regards  general  knowledge  of  Rocks,  their  con- 
formation and  chemical  composition,  and  their 
relation  to  underground  Water,  and  to  drainage 
and  sources  of  Water-supply.’  Among  legis- 
lative enactments,  the  Rivers  Pollution  Preven- 
tion Act  is  not  without  interest  and  significance 
in  the  same  connexion.” 


THE  PROPOSED  MUTILATION  OF  THE 
CHARTERHOUSE  BUILDINGS. 

A public  meeting,  convened  by  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  and 
the  Commons  Preservation  Society,  was  held 
on  Thursday  afternoon  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi,  to  pro- 
test against  the  proposed  mutilation  of  the 
Charterhouse  and  the  destruction  of  the  open 
space.  The  Right  Hon.  G.  Shaw-Lefevre,  M.P., 
presided. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Story-Maskolyne,  M.P.,  proposed 
the  first  resolution,  aB  follows  : — 


" That,  in  the  opin 
injury  will  be  inflicted  i 
of  the  Charterhouse 


i of  this  meeting,  irremediable 
the  metropolis  by  the  mutilation 
the  manner  proposed  by  the  Bill 


;.b,a,ti  ffa^uarVnf?eCAt0Iv  8b?U  initi^e  proceedings  on  of  air  in  the  soil  is  greatly  influenced  bv  the 
sanees  by  Bering  notices  requiring  all  neces^a^^vorkf  te“Peratuy.e  an^  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 

De  done  for  that  purpose.  All  such  notices  to  be  read  ° — ' ’ ’ 

11111  aPProved,  or  otherwise,  by  the  Local  Authority, 
o shall,  if  satisfied  thereon,  order  proceedings  to  be 
®u  against  the  offenders. 

'hat  the  position  of  the  Metropolitan,  Urban,  and 
’al  Inspectors  be  assimilated. 

hat  in  order  that  the  position  of  the  Sanitary  Inspectors 
r be  strengthened,  it  is  expedient  that  the  appointment 
officers  should  be  approved  of  by  the  Government 
itary  Authority,  and  no  officer  dismissed  by  any  Local 
-bonty  without  final  appeal  to,  and  approval  of,  the 
!■  Government  Sanitary  Authority.” 

Che  proceedings  of  Saturday  last  concluded 
h a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Chadwick,  on  the 
tion  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  Mr. 
ram,  seconded  by  Mr.  Rains,  and  supported 
Mr.  Alexander  (Shoreditch)  and  other 
oectors. 

n replying  to  the  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  Chad- 
k said  that  a proposition  had  been  submitted 


and  a falling  barometer  is  a danger  signal,' 
bidding  us  beware  lest  the  offensive  gaseous 
emanations  from  defective  drains  and  cesspits 
should  be  given  off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and,  perchance,  beneath  the  dwelling-rooms  of 
a house,  where  the  draught  caused  by  fires  will 
aid  in  determining  the  course  of  the  effluvia. 
Dr.  J.  W.  Tripe,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for 
Hackney,  has  traced  the  path  of  injurious  gases 
through  more  than  30  ft.  of  loose  soil.  Some 
years  ago,  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  Secretary  of 
the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  advocated  the 
collection,  by  a commission  of  experts,  of  a 
complete  statistical  record  of  the  health-rate, 
death-rate,  geology,  climate,  water-supply, 
drainage,  and  general  conditions  of  all  our 
mineral  water,  sea-bathing,  or  pure-air  resorts ; 
and  he  maintains  that  the  collection  of  such 


s jposed  by 

promoted  by  the  Governors  of  Suttou's  Charity,  and  now 
pending  in  Parliament.” 

Mr.  James  Bryce,  M.P.,  seconded  the  reso- 
lution, which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Henry 
Maudslay  ; and,  after  some  remarks  by  Mr. 
Lee,  of  the  Charterhouse,  in  defence  of  the 
Governors  of  Sutton’s  Charity,  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  William  Morris  next  moved  : — 

‘‘ That  the  open  land  within  the  bounds  of  the  Charter- 
house,  situate  in  a crowded  district  of  the  metropolis,  the 
condition  of  which  has  recently  been  shown  to  be  highly 
?,  as  conducing  to  the 
i to  building  purposes, 
n already  wealthy  charity. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  J. 
Cobden-Sanderson,  supported  by  Mr.  Richard 
Chamberlain,  M.P.,  and  carried  without  a 
dissentient. 

The  third  resolution  was  proposed  by  the 
Hon.  Walter  H.  James,  M.P.,  as  follows : — 

” That  no  sufficient  reason  has  been  shown  for  the 
abolition  of  the  hospital  founded  by  Thomas  Sutton  in  the 
Charterhouse,  or  for  setting  aside  the  expressed  wish 
of  the  Founder,  and  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  to 
give  effect,  to  that  wish,  that  the  Charterhouse  i-hould  be 
preserved  as  the  home  of  the  charity,  and  should  not  be 
turned  to  profit.” 

Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A  , seconded  the 
resolution,  which  was  supported  by  the  Hon.  R. 
Grosvenor,  and  unanimously  carried. 

Lord  North  moved  the  fourth  resolution, 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Hunter: — 

“ That  the  chairman  be  authorised  to  sign  and  present 
to  the  House  of  Commons  a petition  against  the  Bill,  and 
that  a deputation  wait  upon  the  Vice-Pre.-ident  of  the 
Council  to  enforce  the  views  expressed  at  this  meeting, 
and  to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  Government  in  securing  the 
withdrawal  or  rejection  of  the  Bill.” 

Mr.  Rowlands  supported  the  resolution,  which 
was  also  unanimously  agreed  to. 


Proposed  Monument  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln.— The  Bill  recently  introduced  at  Washing- 
ton by  Mr.  Cullum  to  appropriate  a sum  of 
500,000  dols.  for  the  erection  of  a monument  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  that  capital  has  been  re- 
ported upon  very  favourably  in  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sewell  on  behalf  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee. In  the  course  of  a speech  respecting 
the  Bill,  Mr.  Cullum  said  that  the  provisions 
of  the  measure,  except  as  to  the  amount  and 
name,  were  precisely  similar  to  those  in  the  Bill 
referring  to  the  monument  in  memory  of  General 
Grant. 
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THE  AET-UNION  OE  LONDON. 

ANNUAL  meeting  and  prize  distribution. 


The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Art- 
Union  of  London  was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  in 
the  Adelphi  Theatre.  The  chair  was  taken  by 
Mr.  James  Hopgood,  J.P.,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  wrote  re- 
gretting that  his  duties  as  a Commissioner  at 
the  opening  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhi- 
bition would  prevent  his  taking  the  chair  on 
this  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Art-Union 
sinco  he  had  been  elected  to  the  office  of 
President. 

Mr.  Hallett  read  the  annual  report,  from 
which  we  extract  a few  paragraphs  : — 


putting  forth  or  publishing’  of  the  work,  or  if  the  artist 
lives  so  long  for  another  such  term.  All  these  arbitrary 
distinctions  it  is  now  proposed  to  abolish  in  favour  of  one 
uniform  term  for  the  life  of  the  author,  and  thirty  years 
after  his  death  ; a period  which  seems  well  calculated  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  aud  was  recommended  by 
the  Comn.issioners  of  1S78.  This  illustration  will  suffice  to 
ndicate  the  sweeping  character  of  the  new  Bill. 

Another  instance  of  the  confusion  resulting  from  the 
present  state  of  the  law  is  to  be  found  in  the  distinction 
as  to  registration.  In  the  case  of  books  and  paintings  the 
effect  of  registration  differs,  since  it  is  ODly  in  the  former 
case  that  the  owner  can  take  proceedings  for  an  infringe- 
ment  prior  to  registration.  Tne  Bill  deals  summarily  with 
these  distinctions,  establishing  a copyright  registration 
office,  where  any  copyright  can  be  registered.  The  artist 
to  have  copvright  both  in  his  work  and  in  the  design  or 
iginal,  and  this  right  includes  that  of  reproducing  1 * 
aien  in  anv  wav.  It  would,  for  instance,  give  a scull 


" In  announcing  to  the  subscribers  the  total  amount  o1 
contributions  of  the  year  at  7,273 1.  7s.,  though  it  shows  a 
considerable  decline  from  the  amount  of  last  year,  the 
Council  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  take  a desponding  tone, 
for,  looking  at  the  general  depression  prevailing  in  this 
country, — which  greatly  affects  every  kind  of  enterprise, — 
as  well  as  the  loss  occasioned  by  bad  harvests  and  the  low 
price  of  wood  in  Australia,  they  thiok  they  are  justified  in 
regarding  the  amount  as  a satisfactory  contribution  to  the 
encouragement  of  art  ; and,  from  the  reports  received  on 
all  sides,  they  have  no  hesitation  in  statiug  that,  with  the 
return  of  more  prosperous  times,  the  Art-Union  may  fairly 


be  expected  to  show  that  general  level  of  income  whicl 
has  prevailed  for  above  forty  years. 

Tho  amount  to  be  expended  on  prizes  will  be  thus 
allotted  : — 1 work  at  100?. ; 1 work  at  76 1. ; three  framed 
original  drawings,  by  the  late  E.  M.  Ward,  R.A.,  being 
replicas  of  frescoes  in  Westminster  Palace,  viz.,  ‘The  Last 
81eep  of  Argyll,’  ' The  Execution  of  Montrose,’  and 
* General  Monk  declaring  for  a Free  Parliament,’  valued 
at  70 ?.  each ; 1 work  at  60?. ; 2 works  at  60?.  each ; 3 works 
at  45?.  ; 3 at  40?. ; 4 at  35?. ; 6 at  30?.  ; 6 at  25?. ; 8 at  20?.  ; 
20  at  16?. ; 20  at  10?.  ; 80  sets  of  designs  from  English 
history;  and  40  portfolios  of  ‘Animal  Life,’ — making, 
with  the  prizes  given  to  the  unsuccessful  members,  396 
prizes. 

The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure : — 

Amonnt  of  subscriptions  £7,273 


Allotted  for  prizes  £2,113  0 

Set  apart  towards  providing 
works  of  art  for  accumu- 
lated payments 472  0 

For  print  of  the  year,  exhi- 
bition, report,  and  reserve  1,976  12 


Agents’  commission  and  charges,  adver- 
tisements, printing,  postage,  rent,  &c.,.. 


£7,273  7 0 


who  rendered  assistance  in  connexion  with  thii 
drawing  of  the  prizes. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  principal' prize 
(value  100?.)  fell  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Judge,  Dorking: 
and  the  three  drawings  by  the  late  E.  M.  Ward 
It. A.,  to  subscribers  at  Oporto,  Lenhardi 
(Victoria,  South  Australia),  and  Peterborough 
(Canada)  respectively. 


design  in  any  way.  It  would,  for  instance,  give  a sculptor 
the  power  of  prohibiting  the  photographing  or  engraving  of 
his  work. 

An  important  declaration  is  made  of  the  law  as  to  copy- 
right in  photographs,  which  is  to  belong  to  tbe  taker  of  the 
negative.  In  the  case  of  cartes-do-visite  taken  on  com- 
mission, bowever.it  is  -cry  properly  proposed,  irrespective 
>pyright,  to  prohibit  their  being  sold  or  exhibited  in 
shop  windows  without  the  consent  in  writing  of  the  person 
for  whom  the  work  was  executed. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  measure  shall  extend  to  the  whole 
of  Her  Majesty’s  dominions,  so  that  it  is  a serious  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  vexed  question  of  copyright  in  the  colonies 

i well  as  at  home. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  forthcoming  Bill,  and 
they  will  suffice  to  show  that  it  is  a praiseworthy  piece  of 
”ich,  of  course,  yet  remains  to  be  done  before  it 

.„garded  as  wholly  satisfactory  in  point  of  detail, 

but  it  goes  far  to  render  the  speedy  settlement  of  this  great 
question  at  any  rate  possible." 


Having  referred  with  approval  to  the  work 
of  the  Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association, 
the  Report  spoke  of  the  courses  of  lectures 
on  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  antiquities 
the  British  Museum  which  have  been 
given  of  late  years  by  Mr.  Newton  and 
others  making  tours  of  the  galleries,  and  illus- 
trating their  discourses  by  reference  to  the. 
several  objects  exhibited,  and  asked  whether 
it  might  not  be  worth  while  to  establish  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  in  connexion  with  the 
National  Gallery  and  other  collections : — 


‘‘Suppose  some  competent  person  were  selected  who 
should  take  some  special  painting,  and  give  to  those 
standing  in  front  of  it  a ‘ catalogue  rauonne  ' of  its  elements. 
He  would  indicate  the  general  intention  of  the  work, 
whether  the  symbolical  meaning  of  some  masterpiece  of 
Murillo, | ’-  w*-  -,:lT  — v*'  - 


^.-ffaelle  or  Murillo,  or  the  more  homely  but  si  ill  subtb 
and  intensely  realistic  representation  of  interiors  of  D< 
Hoogh  or  Van  Ostade;  explaining  the  manner  in  which 
the  master  grouped  his  iigures  to  produce  a harmonioui 
’ — * made  to  lead  up  to*"' 


In  August  last,  the  Art-Union  found  itself  without  a 
president  by  the  death  of  Lord  Houghton.  As  Mr. 
Monckton  Milnes,  his  lordship  had  been,  for  many  years, 
a member  of  the  Council,  and  on  the  death  of  Lord 
Monteagle  in  1866  he  was  elected  President.  His  lordship 
took  the  chair  at  the  annual  meetings  whenever  he  was  in 
England  and  his  health  permitted  him,  and  frequently 
presided  at  the  meetings  of  the  Council 

In  succession  to  Lord  Houghton  as  President,  the 
Council,  having  ascertained  his  lordship’s  willingness  to 
accept  the  post,  unanimously  elected  the  Right  Hon 
Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
since  the  year  1869,  and  to  whom,  from  his  interest  i 
undertakings  tending  to  the  intellectual  development  of 
the  people,  the  Council  feel  justified  in  looking  for  an 
active  co-operation. 

In  August  last  died  Professor  Donaldton,  at  the  ripe  age 
of  ninety-one.  Professor  Donaldson  was  the  sole  survivor 
of  fourteen  architects  who,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1834, 
met  at  14,  Regent-street,  and  pa-sed  a resolution  that  it 
was  desirable  to  form  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of 
architecture.  After  various  meetings,  a well-digeBted 
scheme  was  drawn  up  and  adopted.  The  Institute  of 
British  Architects  was  incorporated  on  the  16th  of  June, 
1836,  with  Lord  de  Grey  as  President,  and  Mr.  Donaldson 
as  one  of  the  Vice-presidents.  From  the  dsy  of  its 
formation,  Mr.  Donaldson  was  one  of  the  leading  spirits 

of  tne  Institute He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 

Art-Union,  aud  remained  one  of  its  most  useful  and  active 
supporters  to  the  last.  He  was  one  of  a small  committee 
which  drew  up  an  admirable  report  on  ths  possibilities  of 
the  Association,  which  was  of  great  service  in  shaping  its 
course." 


AN  IMPROVED  BATH. 

The  object  of  the  form  of  bath  shown  in  tint 
accompanying  sections  is  to  prevent  tbt 
running  np  of  water  over  the  edge  and  on  1 1 
the  floor,  which  constantly  and  inevitably 
happens  when  a large  bath  is  used  with  an?! 
depth  of  water,  and  the  water  is  agitates 
during  the  use  of  it.  It  is  an  odd  instance  o 
the  way  in  which  so  many  things  are  mad; 
according  to  custom  rather  than  common  sense- 
that  large  standing  baths,  which  are  alwayii 
emptied  by  a plug  at  the  bottom,  and  neve-, 
can  be  emptied  by  pouring  over  the  rim,  are 
nevertheless,  habitually  made  with  a curvi: 
over  at  the  rim,  in  the  same  way  as  a wash, 
hand  basin,  which  (when  not  a fixture)  i 
always  emptied  by  pouring  over  the  rim.  Th] 
curved-out  rim  is  therefore  the  natural  an;' 
proper  way  of  making  the  latter  ; whereas  ini 
large  fixed  bath  it  is  an  object  that  the  wate> 
should  not  get  over  the  rim.  Reverse  tin 
enrve,  therefore,  and  the  water, — however  : 
may  run  up  the  side  during  use, — will  not  m 
over  the  edge  and  give  the  housemaid  exte 
work  in  mopping  up  floors,  or  occasionally 
percolate  through  the  ceiling  below. 


composition, — how  one  part  was  made  to  lead  up  to  aod 

five  force  to  another,— the  medification  of  effect  produced 
y direct  and  reflected  light,— the  simpler  principles  ot 
perspective, — the  force  due  to  the  contrast  or  harmony  of 
different  colours,— the  skill  displayed  in  foreshortening 
the  figures,— the  effect  of  Bolidily  acquired  by  the  play  of 
light  and  shade,— the  principle  which  regulates  the  reflec- 
tion of  objects  on  water, — and  shortly,  all  those  points 
which  illustrate  the  genius  and  technical  skill  of  the  artist, 
apart  from  the  mere  ‘ motif  of  the  work,  which  as  a general 
rule  is  all  that  the  average  spectator  takes  in.  Who  can 
doubt  that,  having  picked  up  some  at  least  of  these 
elements,  the  visitor  will  be  enabled  to  go  on  to  other 
pictures,  and  to  retail  for  the  benefit  of  his  companions, 
those  points,  few  perh  ips,  and  but  roughly  comprehended, 
but  which  may  have  the  effect  of  making  him  ponder  on 
them  as  far  as  they  go  and  seek  opportunities  of  learning 
more.  At  any  rate,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  experiment 
not  worth  making. 

As  bearing,  in  some  degree,  on  the  foregoing  subject, 
highly  deserving  of  recognition  is  the  fact  that  the  Dean 
of  Westminster,  every  Saturday  afternoon,  personally 
escorts  a party  of  working-men  over  the  Abbey,  and  ex- 
plains to  them  the  design  and  intention  of  the  several 
monuments.” 


ordinary  ‘Ejection  of  iron  bath. 


After  alluding  to  the  decease  of  Mr.  James 
Fergusson,  the  historian  of  architecture;  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Thornycroft,  sculptor ; Mr. 
Randolph  Caldecott,  and  Mr.  R.  Thorburn, 
the  Report  referred  to  the  question  of  copyright 
in  the  following  terms  : — 


“ A measure  of  great  import  ance,  not  only  to  artists  and 
authors,  but  to  all  those  who  take  an  interest  in  art,  and 
desire  to  secure  to  authors  the  benefits  resulting  from  the 
works  of  their  own  brains,  is  a Bill  to  amend  and  consoli- 
date the  laws  relating  to  copyright.  It  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Authors,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  it  will  be  shortly  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. The  Bill  proceeds  Imainly  on  the  lines  laid  down 
by  the  Commission  of  1878.  It  consi-ts  of  six  parts,  of 
which  the  first  four, — that  is,  copyright  generally 
dramatic  and  musical  copyright,  artistic  copyright,  anc 
foreign  and  colonial  copyright— are  so  far  complete  ir 
themselves  that  they  could,  if  occasion  required,  be 
readily  cealt  with  teriatim.  The  remaining  divisions 
affect  registration  and  procedure.  The  Bill  does  not 
merely  patch  up  the  old  Acts,  and  pretend  to  render 
them  workable  by  providing  new  machinery,  it  maki 
a clean  sweep  of  the  whole  of  them,  substituting  a 
intelligible  code  of  regulations  for  their  uncertain  rules. 
It  proposes  to  bring  (he  distinct  classes  of  work  to  which 
copyright  attaches,  for  the  first  time,  within  the  operation 
of  analogous  legal  principles.  The  Bill  consists  of  rather 
more  than  100  clauses,  and  it  has  some  claim  to  rank  as  a 
code.  We  shall  refer  particularly  only  to  the  law  relating 
to  fine  art. 

At  present  copyright  in  engravings  lasts  for  twenty-eight 
years  from  publication  ; in  painting  for  the  artist’s  life  and 
seven  years;  in  sculpture  fourteen  years  from  the  first 


In  reference  to  the  presentation  work  for  the 
coming  year,  the  Report,  in  conclusion,  says  : — 


long  since  the  Council  provided  for  the  subscribers 
an  English  landscape  engraving,  and,  believing  that  such 


subject  would  be  acceptable,  especially  to  those  dwelling 
i distant  lands,  they  commissioned  Mr.  L " 


. Leader,  A.R.A., 
one  of  the  most  popular  landscape  painters  of  the  day,  to 
paint  a picture  for  the  purpose.  The  artist  chose  for  the 
subject  a view  at  Streatley,  a village  on  the  Thames,  and 
very  favourite  haunt  of  artists  from  the  charming  combina- 
tion of  river  scenery,  hills,  and  woods,  which  diversify  the 

spot The  painting  has  been  interpreted  in  black 

and  white  with  marked  power  by  Mr.  Willmore,  and  the 
Council  feel  ro  doubt  that  it  will  bo  very  popular  with  the 
subscribers.  The  oil  painting,  worth  300?.,  will  be  the  chief 
prize  in  the  next  distribution.” 


On  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Zouch  Troughton,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Henry  Maudslay  (who  made  a few  suggestions 
with  tbe  view  of  making  the  objects  of  tbe 
Art-Union  better  known),  tbe  Report  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  Chairman  next  moved  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Zonch  Troughton,  tho  honorary  secretary, 
for  his  services  during  the  past  year,  and  ex- 
pressed the  deep  regret  which  he  felt  in  having 
to  announce  that  the  senior  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  E.  E.  Antrobus,  J.P.,  died  on  the  previous 
day  (Monday).  This  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Gooden,  and  briefly  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Troughton. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  also  given  to  tbe 
auditors  (Messrs.  G.  J.  Fearis  and  J.  Walker) 


SECTION  OF  PATENT  BATH  [CONCRETE]. 

The  reverse  curve  is  so  made  that  it  does  x 
project  inward  beyond  the  line  formed  by 
side  of  tbe  bath  in  its  ordinary  form,  a 
presents  no  edge  or  angle  internally.  It 
patented  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Statham,  and  the  rij 
to  tbe  patent  is  made  over  to  Mr.  Jenningepi 
Lambeth,  who  is  prepared  to  make  and  sup: 
the  bath. 


Cutting  of  Glass  by  Heated  Air.— - 

Centralblatt  fur  Ol as  Industrie  remarks  tfl 
heated  air  or  gas  is  now  frequently  used: 
place  of  the  former  methods  of  cutting  gif 
A pipe  leads  the  air  or  gas  against  the  ob]  I 
to  be  cut,  which  is  fixed  close  before  the  p< 
and  rotates  on  its  axis.  In  this  way  a sn 
circle  of  heated  glass  is  produced,  whicH 
damped,  and  the  glass  can  then  be  cut  v 
relative  ease  at  the  place  desired.  The  proc 


to  Messrs.  A.  & S.  Gatti  for  granting  the  use  of  ! is  described  as  being  rapid  and  effectual,  be, 

* 1-1  #~1  f A—  * 1.  A mAftlinn  . nw  J +1-  n 1 A J 'a  A 1 in_A..A  — A All  HAt.  n H 17  Oil  vploy  6 Ul  ' I 


the  theatre  for  the  meeting;  and  to  the  ladies  likewise  surer  than  any  hitherto  emp 
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A New  Disconnector. 


CROSS  SECTION  .C.D 


A NEW  DISCONNECTOR. 

i This  new  drain  or  sewer  disconnecting 
ihamber  and  syphon  trap  combined  is  invented 
,nd  patented  by  Mr.  Marsh  Simpson,  C.E.,  who 
•describes  its  objects  as  follows  : — 

! “It  is  a development  of  and  improvement 
i upon  the  ‘Kenon’  air-chamber  first  introduced 
i iy  Professor  Corfield  and  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge 
ome  years  back.  The  object  of  the  design  is 
r o provide  chamber  sections  in  stoneware,  with 
i r without  branch  channels,  as  required,  com- 
B'lete,  thus  dispensing  with  separate  channel 
I'ipes  and  cement-rendered  floors.  The  plan 
i nd  sections  given  above  with  the  following 
iuotation  from  the  registered  description  of 
ilihe  design  fully  explain  it. 
i'l  ‘ The  design  is  to  be  made  of  glazed  stoneware 
jionsisting  of  eight;  different  sections,  all  fitting 
[together  so  that  they  may  be  used  either  sepa- 
v itely  or  in  any  combination,  and  is  applicable 
)r  the  shape  or  configuration  thereof,  viz. : — 

1.  Syphon  trap  and  floor. 

2.  Floor  with  three  channels  of  equal  size. 

3 and  4.  Floor  with  two  channels  of  equal 
.ze,  right  and  left  hand. 

1 5.  Floor  with  three  channels  of  unequal  size. 

6 and  7.  Floor  with  two  channels  of  unequal 
ze,  right  and  left  hand. 

8.  Floor  with  one  channel  only.’  ” 

We  may  add  that  the  disconnector  is  manu- 
niotured  by  Messrs.  John  Bolding  & Sons,  of 
ibutk  Molton-street. 


I NEW  BUILDINGS  FOR  POOR  LAW 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Workhouse  Schools  for  the  Edmonton  Union. — 
he  Chase  Farm  Schools,  erected  by  the  Guar- 
ans  of  the  Edmonton  Union  on  the  Ridge- 
ay,  Enfield,  have  lately  been  opened.  The 
n iiildings  have  been  erected  at  a total  cost  of 
iU.OOOJ.,  which  includes  the  sum  of  12,000£., 
e cost  of  the  site,  which  is  44  acres  in  extent, 
le  architect  of  the  building  was  Mr.  T.  E. 

: nightloy,  of  106,  Cannon-street,  E.C.,  and  the 
i ulder  Mr.  Charles  Wall,  of  Chelsea.  The 
lildings  comprise  a lodge  with  long  porch  for 
e protection  of  new  corners,  whilst  the  neces- 
ry  formalities  of  admission  are  being  ob- 
rved ; then  of  two  separate  buildings,  which 
iy  be  termed  quarantine  buildings,  as  in 
ch,  each  child  will  pass  fourteen  days  before 
ing  received  into  the  family.  The  main  build- 
s' oonsists  of  a centre  and  three  surrounding 
ngs.  In  the  front  of  the  centre  are  the 
mmittee  and  master’s  rooms,  and  sleep- 
i?  i accommodation  for  domestic  servants ; 
hind  are  bakery,  work-rooms,  kitchen, 
ling-hall,  swimming-bath,  laundries,  and 
'•rkshops,  arranged  with  subsidiary  kitchen 
d laundries  to  be  used  for  training  the  girls 
d fitting  them  for  domestic  service.  The 
ng  on  the  left  is  for  girls,  that  on  the  right 
• boys,  and  that  in  the  rear  for  infants.  In 
3h  of  those  the  school,  class  and  play  rooms, 

3 lavatories  are  below,  with  dormitories, 
ihs,  and  water-closets  above,  arranged  so  that 
the  case  of  fire  or  epidemic  a floor  or  block, 
part  of  it,  may  be  isolated,  as  the  dormi- 
iea  are  divided  and  have  separata  staircases. 


The  buildings  are  on  what  may  be  called  the 
subdivided  pavilion  system.  Beyond  these  are 
two  cottage  homes,  each  for  two  foster  parents, 
and  a family  of  thirty  children,  the  man  teach- 
ing the  boys,  and  the  woman  instructing  the 
girlB.  In  the  distance  is  an  infirmary  for 
infectious  cases,  with  separate  laundry.  Pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  future  enlargement 
to  any  required  extent  without  having  to  hem 
in  the  existing  buildings, — an  important  point 
not  always  secured,  even  where  it  might  be. 

The  Holborn  Union  Workhouse  Buildings  at 
Mitcham. — The  large  and  costly  new  workhouse, 
which  has  for  some  time  past  been  in  course  of 
erection  at  Mitcham  for  the  Guardians  of  the 
Holborn  Union,  is  fast  approaching  completion. 
The  buildings  are  situated  in  Merton-lane,  oppo- 
site the  Mitcham  and  Wimbledon  Gasworks,  and 
occupy  an  area  of  about  eight  acres.  They  are 
built  on  the  pavilion  principle,  and  contain  seven- 
teen blocks,  twelve  of  the  blocks  consisting  of  the 
inmates’  wards.  These  are  arranged  on  each  side 
of  the  site,  and  are  three  stories  in  height.  All 
the  blocks  are  connected  by  covered  and  glazed 
corridors.  The  administrative  blocks  are  in  the 
centre  of  the  site,  and  are  three  in  number,  the 
front  block  of  two  floors  facing  Merton-lane, 
containing  the  master’s  residence,  the  board- 
room,  and  committee-rooms.  At  the  rear  is 
the  block  containing  the  dining-hall,  a large 
apartment  100  ft.  by  50  ft.,  which  is  also  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  the  workhouse  chapel. 
The  kitchen,  immediately  adjoining,  is  63  ft.  by 
24  ft.  Adjoining  is  the  laundry  block  and 
engine-house,  whilst  at  the  extreme  rear  is  the 
infirmary,  a separate  and  distinct  block,  three 
stories  in  height.  The  porter’s  lodge  and  the 
receiving-wards  are  at  the  entrance  in  Merton- 
lane.  The  inmates’  wards,  facing  the  Merton- 
lane  elevation,  are  surmounted  at  each  angle  by 
towers,  whilst  the  central  administrative  block 
is  entered  by  a bold  pedimented  doorway  in 
Portland  stone.  The  whole  of  the  buildings 
are  faced  with  stock  brick,  on  blue  Staffordshire 
brick  bases.  The  buildings  have  been  erected 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  & 
Sons.  Messrs.  Wall  Bros,  are  the  contractors. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Caine  is  clerk  of  the  works,  and  Mr. 
Saunders  is  foreman.  The  whole  of  the  wards 
will  be  heated  by  hot-water  apparatus,  furnished 
by  Messrs.  May  Bros.,  of  Holborn,  who  are  also 
supplying  the  general  engineering  work.  The 
gasfittings  are  by  Messrs.  Perry  & Sons,  of 
Westminster.  The  whole  of  the  stone  paving 
will  be  executed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Walker,  of  Gol- 
den-square, in  Walker’s  granolithic  pavement. 

A water-tower,  with  tank  to  hold  25,000  gallons 
of  water,  is  to  be  erected,  at  a cost  of  2.500Z. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  is  upwards 
of  60,000Z.  In  connexion  with  the  new  work- 
house,  and  the  industrial  schools  in  Mitcham- 
road  immediately  adjoining,  new  gasworks 
are  about  to  be  erected. 


Ranmoor,  Sheffield. — Stained  glass  has 
been  inserted  in  another  of  the  windows  in  the 
eastern  apse  of  the  Church  of  St.  John,  Ran- 
moor, Sheffield.  Messrs.  Powell  Bros.,  of  Leeds, 
are  the  artists,  and  the  window  is  to  the 
memory  of  members  of  the  Ellison  family,  and 
represents  some  of  the  chief  events  of  the 
Passion. 


“ROBINSON’S  CEMENT.” 

Sir,— -Referring  to  the  correspondence  in  your 
recent  issue  between  Messrs.  Howe  and  Messrs. 
Robinson  [pp.  624,  658,  ante],  we  are  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  latter  claim  a patent  right  in  the 
admixture  of  borax  or  tincal  with  calcined  gypsum, 
it  being  widely  known  that  for  the  past  thirty  years 
we  have  manufactured  and  largely  sold  a cement 
called  “Parian,”  which  is  a combination  of  the 
above  ingredients  ; and,  as  Messrs.  Howe  point 
out,  our  late  senior,  Mr.  A.  Francis,  took  out  a patent 
as  far  back  as  May,  1856.  We  also  agree  with 
Messrs.  Howe  that  alum  is  a very  old  ingredient  in 
the  manufacture  of  marble  cements. 

It  is  admitted  by  practical  plasterers  that  Parian 
cement,  made  under  the  process  we  have  described, 
is  more  reliable  than  any  other  cement  of  its  kind, 
being  free  from  liability  to  efflorescence  even  when 
on  a backing  of  Portland  cement,  and  being  capable 
of  taking  paint,  paper,  or  polish  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  being  used. 

Francis  & Co. 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME  PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS. 

Sir, — The  authorship  of  the  first  premiated 
design  for  the  above  buildings  is,  in  last  week’s 
Builder,  attributed  in  error  to  us  solely,  whereas 
it  was  shared  by  ourselves,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sugden,  and 
Mr.  John  Blood. 

The  plans  as  now  adopted  certainly  do  not  present 
themselves  to  great  advantage  in  your  illustrations 
of  the  24th  ult.,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  of 
their  reproduction  from  ordinary  tracings.  But  we 
hope  in  due  course  to  place  the  later  design  in 
perspective  in  a better  light. 

W.  Sugden  and  Son. 

Leek,  May  3,  1886. 

***  This  is  the  first  intimation  that  has  reached 
us  that  any  other  architects  than  Messrs.  W.  Sugden 
& Son  were  concerned  in  the  first  design  of  this 
poly-architect  building. 


TRURO  CATHEDRAL  CENTRAL  TOWER 
FUND. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  make  one  final  appeal 
for  the  fund  now  being  raised  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  up  the  lower  stage  of  the  above  ? 

In  answer  to  my  two  former  appeals,  a sum  of 
8 661.  has  been  promised,  but  this  is  far  short  of  the 
amount  required,  viz.,  2,87 il.  We  have  now  reached 
such  a point  in  the  work  that  it  must  at  mice  be 
decided  whether  we  carry  up  this  portion  or  carry 
the  transept  roof  through,  thus  entirely  obliterating 
this  essential  feature  from  the  design.  I am  the  more 
anxious  to  do  this  work  now  to  avoid  paying  off  a 
good  many  men  (who  have  now  been  with  us  from 
four  to  six  years),  in  the  present  time  of  slackness 
and  difficulty  of  getting  work. 

Will  not  some  influential  person  take  the  matter 
up,  and  try  and  raise  the  2,0001.  required,  by  collec- 
tion or  otherwise.  Or,  failing  this,  surely  there  are 
2,000  persons  amongst  your  numerous  readers  who, 
without  much  self-donial,  could  contribute  U.  each, 
and  the  amount  would  be  at  once  raised.  Let  me 
press  upon  all  who  see  this  at  once  to  act  on  this 
suggestion  ; let  no  one  hold  back  and  say  there  are 
plenty  without  me.  If  each  will  look  upon  himself 
or  herself  as  the  important  one,  and  kindly  send 
me  only  11.,  I shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  of 
writing  to  say  the  amount  has  been  made  up  and 
the  work  going  on. 

Robert  Swain, 

Clerk  of  Works. 
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BREWERY  CHIMNEY-SHAFT. 


Sib, — Having  to  design  and  draw  up  specification 
of  a large  shaft  for  an  extensive  brewery,  will  you 
kindly  allow  me  to  ask  through  the  medium  of  the 
Builder,  the  following  questions,  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  your  subscribers  will  give  me  their  practical 
opinion  : — 

1.  Some  architects  specify  that  for  every  yard  in 
height  a course  or  two  shall  be  built  in  Portland 
cement  : what  advantage  is  there  in  so  doing  ? 

2.  Have  any  large  shafts  been  built  throughout 
v ith  concrete  ? 

3.  If  exhaust  steam  is  turned  into  a chimney- 
shaft,  will  it  injure  the  brickwork  ? 

4.  What  are  the  binding  clauses  for  the  supplying 
of  best  Portland  cement  ? I should  like  one  lrom 
some  well-known  company  or  corporate  town. 

5.  Is  any  instance  known  of  a chimney-shaft 
standing  any  length  of  time  when  out  of  the 
perpendicular  ? 

6.  When  subject  to  great  heat,  will  brickwork  in 
mortar  or  brickwork  in  Portland  cement  stand 
best  ? 

I have  the  book  lately  advertised  in  the  Builder 
on  “Tall  Chimney  Construction,”  by  Messrs.  R.  M. 
& F.  J.  Bancroft.  As  they  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject, perhaps  they  would  favour  me  with  a reply, 
which  would  benefit  your  numerous  readers  as  well 
as  J.  H.  G. 


Stub  cut's  (Mmmt. 


OUR  BUILDING  STONES.— IX. 


MINERALS  COMMONLY  FOUND  IN  STONE. 


composed  of  silica,  which,  although  it  would  last 
for  ages,  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  work, 
breaking  with  a conchoidalor  splintery  fracture. 

Quartz  appears  clear  under  the  microscope, 
and  polarises  in  strong  brilliant  colours. 
Minute  enclosures  of  foreign  substances,  little 
specks,  and  thousands  of  minute  cavities  are 
frequently  seen  dotted  over  the  crystal.  Its 
appearance  is  so  characteristic,  however,  that 
it  cannot  be  easily  mistaken  for  any  other 
mineral. 

Chalcedony  looks  granular,  and  often  shows 
a minute  concentric  radial  structure,  with  a 
black  cross  between  crossed  Nicols. 

The  hardness  of  quartz  is  7,  and  it  cannot  be 
scratched  with  the  point  of  a knife.  When  in  a 
granular  condition  the  little  grains  may  some- 
times be  detached,  giving  the  mineral  the 
appearance  of  being  scratched. 


Felspar. 

This  mineral  exists  in  a variety  of  forms, 
and  is  important  enough  for  us  to  describe  in 
some  detail. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal 
felspars,  and  their  average  chemical  compo- 
sition : — 


Name  of  Felepai 


EFORE  proceeding  to  examine  the  sec- 
tions  of  stone  which  have  been  cut  and 
ground,  it  may  be  well,  perhaps,  to 
describe  briefly  a few  of  the  minerals  which 
most  commonly  occur  in  them  in  considerable 
proportions ; for  it  is  quite  evident,  as  most 
rocks  are  made  up  of  a variety  of  minerals,  that 
unless  we  are  able  to  distinguish  the  principal 
minerals  under  the  microscope,  we  shall  be 
able  to  make  but  little  progress  in  microscopic 
analysis. 

Minerals  crystallise  in  different  forms,  and  in 
such  characteristic  manners  that  their  identifi- 
cation often  rests,  to  a great  extent,  on  what  is 
called  their  crystallographic  forms.  The  axes 
of  crystals  are  referred  according  to  their 
number,  relative  position,  and  relative  lengths, 
to  six  different  systems.  It  does  not  come 
within  our  province  to  describe  these  systems. 
The  student  will  find  information  on  this  point 
in  any  elementary  treatise  on  mineralogy. 

The  mineral  which  will  be  found  to  form  a 
large  per-centage  of  many  sandstones  and 
granites  is 

Quartz. 

In  its  purest  form,  quartz  is  white,  being  com- 
posed wholly  of  silica.  As  a constituent  of 
building  stones  silica  may  occur  as, — 

1.  Crystallised  quartz,  forming,  with  other 
minerals,  a thoroughly  crystalline  mass,  having 
no  glassy  matrix,  as  in  granite. 

2.  In  crystallised  particles  or  little  grains,  as 
in  sandstone. 

3.  Filling  minute  cracks,  or  performing  the 
part  of  the  matrix  or  cementing  material  of  a 
sedimentary  rock. 

4.  Taking  the  place  of  a pre-existing  mineral, 
as  in  a stone  containing  silicified  shells. 

Quartz  may  be  crystalline  or  non-crystalline. 
Where  it  is  found  filling  veins  and  cavities  in 
rocks,  and  so  does  not  form  one  of  the  original 
constituents  of  them,  it  is  called  “ secondary 
quartz.” 

Flint  consists  of  an  intimate  mixture  of 
crystalline  silica,  which  is  insoluble,  and  of 
amorphous  silica.  Chalcedony  is  silica,  having 
an  obscure  or  minutely  crystalline  structure. 

Practically  the  quartz  found  in  stones  used 
in  building  operations  is  insoluble,  and  if  a 
stone  containing  it  decomposes,  it  is  owing  to 
the  inferiority,  in  point  of  durability,  of  other 
minerals  of  which  it  is  made. 

The  destruction  of  a stone  may  be  somewhat 
retarded  by  the  manner  in  which  the  silica  is 
disseminated  throughout.  If  it  exists  in  the 
form  2,  described  above,  the  weathering 
depends  on  the  character  of  the  matrix.  If 
silica  itself  should  form  the  matrix,  by  en- 
veloping particles  which  might  be  more  sus- 
ceptible to  weathering,  it,  to  a great  extent, 
preserves  it.  In  time,  however,  the  exterior  of 
the  stone  might  become  pitted  with  little  holes, 
by  reason  of  the  decomposition  of  the  particles 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  Such  a stone 
would  be  quite  nnfit  for  any  delicate  mouldings. 

If  we  get  conditions  2 and  3 together,  the 
stone  would  be  almost  wholly,  if  not  quite, 


Orthoclase  . 

Albite 

Oligoclaee  . 
Labradorite. 


18.60 
19-50 
23-95 
30  3) 


Orthoclase  often  contains  small  proportions 
of  lime,  iron,  magnesia,  and  soda.  Its  colour 
is  a dirty  white,  grey,  or  pink.  It  crystallises 
in  the  monoclinic  system.  The  other  three 
felspars  crystallise  in  the  triclinic  system. 

Felspar  is  one  of  the  essential  constituents 
of  granite,  and  on  the  power  of  its  resistance 
to  weathering  the  durability  of  that  stone 
mainly  depends.  We  are  sometimes  apt  to 
consider  granite  as  a good  weathering  stone, 
without  inquiring  into  any  particulars  concern- 
ing it,  and  although  as  a rule  it  is  exceedingly 
durable,  as  a matter  of  fact,  unless  the  felspar 
be  of  a durable  character,  it  may  weather  quite 
as  easily  as  a bad  limestone  or  sandstone.  For 
instance,  much  of  the  granite  used  in  the 
buildings  of  Dublin  is  of  inferior  quality,  being 
so  rotten  as  to  become  quite  worthless  ; whilst 
other  kinds  are  durable.* 

In  the  decomposition  of  felspars,  which  may 
be  represented  as  silicate  of  alumina  combined 
with  silicates  of  potash,  soda,  aud  lime,  the 
alkali  or  lime  is  removed  in  combination  with 
a portion  of  silica,  and  there  remains  as  the 
final  result  of  the  process  a hydrated  silicate  of 
alumina,  or  clay.  The  potash  felspar  orthoclase 
’ i,  under  ordinary  conditions,  much  less  subject 
to  such  a decomposition  than  the  soda  felspar, 
albite,  or  those  which,  like  labradorite,  contain 
both  lime  and  soda.  Both  Mitscherlich  and 
Bischof  have  remarked  that  where  albite  and 
orthoclase  are  associated,  the  former  may  be 
found  decomposed  and  friable,  whilst  the  latter 
is  still  unaltered.  This  change  of  felspar  is 
favoured  by  mechanical  division,  which  mul- 
tiplies the  surfaces  exposed,  so  that  when  a 
felspathic  rock  is  triturated  with  water,  small 
portions  of  silica  and  of  alkalies  are  taken  into 
solution.  If  the  decomposing  rock  contains, 
like  many  granites,  both  potash  and  soda  felspar, 
the  latter,  being  first  attacked,  will  be  rendered 
friable,  and  eventually  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  clay.f 

Under  the  microscope  orthoclase  can  be 
recognised  by  its  characteristic  cleavage, 
rectangular  cross-hatching,  strong  colour,  and 
dirty  turbid-looking  appearance.  It  often  pre- 
sents a very  irregular  crystalline  form,  and 
commonly  occurs  in  twins,  which  ordinarily 
polarise  in  different  colours  on  either  side  of  a 
median  line. 

Triclinic  felspars  in  polarised  light  usually 
show  a series  of  parallel  bands,  or  twin  lamellm 
as  they  are  called,  which  polarise  in  various 
colours.  The  student  will  find  excellent  in- 
formation on  the  microscopic  determination  of 
felspars  from  Fouque  et  Michel  Levy,  “ Minera- 
logie  Micrograpbique,”  pp.  209-227 ; Rutley, 
“ Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society” 
(1876),  p.  479;  and  “Study  of  Rocks,”  pp. 
86-104. 


The  two  commonest  forms  of  mica  are  termeci: 
muscovite  and  biotite.  The  former  crystallises i 
in  the  rhombic  system,  is  optically  biaxial,  ant- 
consists  principally  of  silicates  of  alumina  anc 
potash.  Oxide  of  iron,  soda,  fluorine,  andwate*. 
are  usually  present  in  variable  quantities.  Itf! 
ordinary  colour  is  silvery  white,  but  occasionally] 
dark  brown  or  black  specks  of  the  mineral  may 
be  seen.  Muscovite  6tands  the  weather  very  i 
well,  and  little  plates  of  it  may  be  found  or 
decomposed  granite,  apparently  unaffected  by 
the  action  of  the  weather;  whilst  the  felspar?; 
has  rotted  away.  This  mica  is  often  found  ir  i 
sandstones.  The  fissility  of  many  flag-stones  if: 
frequently  dne  in  a great  measure  to  its  presence 
along  certain  lines,  so  that  the  surfaces  of  pavingi 
stones  are  often  covered  with  this  glittering-, 
mineral.  Under  the  microscope,  muscovite 
exhibits  clear  colours  and  is  transparent.  Al 
in  the  case  of  most  minerals  distributed  pro-:; 
miscuously  throughout  a rock,  the  section  foiii 
microscopic  examination  being  cut  in  any 
direction,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  all  the  rules  foil 
the  determination  of  this  mica.  Under  ordi-i  i 
nary  circumstances  the  sections  do  not  often  1 
coincide  with  the  cleavage  of  the  mineral,  but 
cut  the  planes  of  cleavage  at  different  anglesir 
which  causes  thin  parallel  lines  to  appear  in  twc  I 
different  directions. 

When,  by  design  or  accident,  the  section  ii 
cut  parallel  to  the  basal  cleavage  a tolerablyh 
strong  chromatic  polarisation  is  shown,  that 
differing  from  biotite,  which,  under  the  saint 
conditions,  appears  dark  between  crossed  Nicolsi ; 

Dichroism  is  faintly  exhibited. 

Biotite  is  also  called  the  magnesian  mict  i 
and  crystallises  in  the  hexagonal  system.  Iti 
chemical  composition  is  silicate  of  alumina  anc 
magnesia,  with  a little  potash  and  iron.  Its 
colour  may  be  either  black  or  dark  green.  I 
is  not  so  durable  as  muscovite,  assuming  if  f 
white,  soft  crust  under  the  action  of  the1 
weather.  Ordinary  sections  of  the  crystal  ar 
strongly  dichroic.  I 

Mica  is  very  elastic ; its  degree  of  hardnesnr 
is  so  variable  that  it  cannot  be  stated  with  any 
pretensions  to  accuracy. 

Hornblende. 


This  mineral  crystallises  in  the  monoclinM) 
system.  Its  chemical  composition  is  “ silicate* 
of  protoxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  alumina,  lime 
and  protoxide  of  manganese,  with  frequently  i 
little  hydrofluoric  acid  and  water.”  # 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  horn- 
blende ; one  has  a considerable  proportion  Off. 
alumina,  and  the  other  contains  very  littlel 
sometimes  none. 

The  former  is  generally  of  a dark  green 
black,  or  brown;  the  latter  of  a pale  green, 
white,  or  grey  colour. 

The  non-aluminous  hornblendes  do  not  ofte) . 
occur  in  stones  largely  used  for  building,  bu . 
the  aluminous  kinds  are  found  in  syenite  an< 
granite,  where,  in  weathering,  the  silica,  limeij. 
magnesia,  and  a portion  of  the  alkalies  aril 
removed,  with  conversion  of  part  of  the  earth., 
and  the  iron  into  carbonates.  The  furthe:- 
oxidation  of  the  ferrous  carbonate  is  shown  bn 
the  yellow  and  brown  crust,  so  commonly  to  be. 
seen  on  the  surface,  or  penetrating  cracks  in  thn. 
hornblende.  The  change  proceeds  until  a mer< : 
internal  kernel  of  unaltered  mineral  remains,  o.. 
until  the  whole  has  been  converted  into  i 
ferruginous  clay.f 

Under  the  microscope,  hornblende  is  stroDgly 
dichroic,  and  this  is  its  principal  feature.  It  n 
often  longitudinally  striated,  in  addition  k, 
which  the  cleavage  planes  form  a sort  of  lattice, 
work.  The  mineral  is  so  irregular  in  form  tha 
very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  in  its  deter  i 
mination  from  that  point  of  view.  i 

Its  degree  of  hardness  is  between  5 and  6.  I 


* See  the  Builder,  vol.  xxx.  (1872),  p.  1021. 
t See  “ Geol.  of  Canada”  (1803),  p.  670. 


Cal  cite  (or  Calc  spar). 

This  is  an  important  mineral  for  us  to  con 
sider,  forming  as  it  does  the  basis  of  the  mos 
prominent  limestones  used  in  building.  . 

It  presents  a great  diversity  of  crystalline 
forms,  but  crystallises  in  the  hexagonal  (rhom 
bohedral)  system,  the  cleavage  being  ver; 
perfect.  Its  chemical  composition  is  carbonaL 
of  lime.  We  have  previously  described  thl 
principal  cause  of  the  decomposition  of  tni 
carbonate  on  p.  459.  ‘‘."".•l 

Under  the  microscope,  sections  of  ealespar,  y 
the  analyser  alone  is  used,  exhibit  strong  donb  i 
refraction.  It  is  very  faintly  pleochroic,  ay. 


* Rutley's  “ Mineralogy  ” (1876),  p.  12L 
t See  Geikie,  “ Text-book  of  Geology,  " 
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;he  intersecting  cleavage  planes  are  often  well 
(marked.  When  the  polariser  is  used,  it  is  fre^ 
i ;[uently  found  that  the  crystals  are  made  np  oi 
separate  granules,  which  have  different  tints, 
,nd  their  boundaries  are  well  defined.  Each 
" granule  has  a characteristic  series  of  parallel 
;nnes  running  across  it,— called  twin  lamellie,— 
nd  the  direction  of  these  lines  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  those  of  the  surrounding  granules, 
ijlections  of  statuary  marble  show  this  structure 
lb  perfection. 

In  oolitic  freestones  the  carbonate  of  lime 
appears  to  have  formed  round  grains  of  sand  or 
ither  nuclei,  in  concentric  layers  like  an  onion, 
*ad  sections  often  show  radiating  lines. 

^ ** * * * S  ^be  Pr^nc^Pa^  petrifying  mineral, 

ubells,  corals,  and  other  organic  remains  found 
w rocks  are  commonly  made  of  it.  Take  such 

S stone  as  Portland,  for  example.  A micro- 
iopic  section  of  this  will  show  that  the  abundant 
y ielly  matter  contained  in  it  is  almost  exclu- 
v yely  made  of  calcite.  The  iridescent  zig-zag 
Bipearance  of  the  mineral  forming  the  shells  at 
j ice  proclaims  the  fact. 

i : Many  very  compact  limestones  used  c*c 
barbies  owe  the’r  dense  structure  to  calcite, 
pje  mineral  not  only  forming  the  whole  of  the 
Kganic  remains  contained  in  them,  but  also 
;ing  the  matrix  or  cementing  material.  The 
:(rbonate  of  lime  forming  the  organic  remains, 
usometimes  of  a more  durable  character  than 
ire  matrix,  hence,  on  weathering,  the  fossils, — 
[{they  are  termed,  stand  out  from  the  surface 
s the  stone,  but  often  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

show  the  importance  of  correctly  ascertain 
>ty  the  nature  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  com 
the  shells  of  a limestone,  it  is  only  neces 
oj'y  to  point  to  the  many  buildingsnow  standing 
fcere  the  stone  is  completely  riddled  with 
anties  formed  by  the  decay  of  the  shells, 
[Using  not  only  a source  of  weakness  in  the 
11s  of  the  buildings,  but  an  unsightly  ap- 
dirance. 
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i3oth  large  and  minute  cracks  in  stones  are 
Ben  filled  with  calcite.  The  mineral  is  often 
Jitaken  for  quartz,  which,  at  first  sight,  it 
ks  very  much  like.  If  the  cracks  are  filled 
|h  quart  and  not  calcite,  there  is  a consider- 
le  difference  in  quality,  and,  when  the  lime- 
: 6 18  being  rubbed  down  and  polished,  the 
nute  quartz  veins  are  a nuisance,  causing  a 
tat  deal  more  work. 

idalcite  is  very  easily  distinguished  from 
-rtz.  The  former,  when  treated  with  acid, 
Mrvesces,  and,  having  only  a hardness  of 
is  easily  scratched  with  a knife;  whilst 
ds  produce  no  effect  on,  and  the  knife  cannot 
ditch,  the  latter. 

Aragonite. 

his  mineral  crystallises  in  the  rhombic 
•"em-  Its  chemical  composition  is  exactly 
i same  as  calcite,  but  it  weathers  very 
i arently.  The  fact  that  it  is  harder  and 
pier  than  that  mineral  would  lead  one  to 
t pose  that  it  is  of  a more  durable  character 
. such  is  not  the  case.  The  shells  of  many 
i'iIuscs  are  made  of  aragonite.  The  action  of 
er  containing  carbonic  acid,  in  percolation 
brocks,  has  removed  to  a great  extent  those 
;omte  shells  which  were  imbedded  in  them 
i that,  fortunately,  the  mineral  is  not  so 
mon  as  it  might  otherwise  be.  The  cavities 
on  the  removal  of  the  shells  are  often 
equently  filled  up  by  calcite.  When  this  is 
' case  the  calcite  is  seen  under  the  micro- 
e to  be  more  or  Jess  coarsely  crystalline, 
f the  original  structures  of  the  shells  beinn 
aerated,  they  present  a different  appearance 
J>  the  original  calcite  shells  ' ‘ ' 
rand  them. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

23  Opening  and  Holding  Hinged  Windows, 
Ventilators,  See.  D.  Aubert. 

■ted  ?and  b7  mea”»  a P»ir  of 

iT  S’,°r  m a S1“,1»r  monnor,  causes  a worm, 
wheel  to  revolve  To  this  worm-wheel  is  fixed  one 
arm  of  a jointed  lever,  which  raises  or  lowers  the 
window  when  the  wheel  is  turned.  The  worm- 
wheel  and  bevel  wheels  retain  the  lever  and  the 
window  in  any  position. 

60,  Roofing  Tiles.  II.  W.  Robinson. 

„Jfb®  °ibject  iS  to  Produce  a tde  which  mav  be 
effectively  used  on  roofs  too  flat  to  allow  the  use 
«>**•  . The  front  of  the  tile 
P£'°”7  and  lfcs  surface  is  grooved  with  a number  of 
channels  deepening  towards  the  point,  and  serv-inn 
to  conduct  the  water  away  from  the  joints.  On  the 

ove? Jh? tv,0fif°+fKth®  tile  Proiecting  ridges  are  formed, 
over  which  fit  the  points  of  the  tiles  in  the  course 
above,  corresponding  grooves  being  made  on  the 
under  sides  Nibs  are  sometimes  formed  on  the 
undersides  of  the  tiles  and  cemented  into  r 
in  tbe  tiles  below. 

101,  Hinge.  T.  Greenwood. 

.*?  a binB8  particularly  adapted  to  screens 
but  which  may  be  used  for  otber  purposes.  Toothed 
hSdT  aKaoh?d  *“  the  PaneIs  of  the  screen,  ore 
secto  SSther  “ b“r  p"'otod  at  tho  centre  of  each 

U7,  Chimney-tops.  J.  Bennison. 

Above  the  lower  part  of  the  chimney-top  is  fixed 
canopy,  surmounted  by  a cap.  The  upper  part  of 

the  SmS  sur,aoeof  tho  f°wer  part  and  the  whole  of 
the  inner  surface  of  the  canopy  are  fluted  or  grooved 
and  the  outlets  of  both  are  arranged  so  that  a free 

draught”*  a‘r  CarriSS  “P  ‘b°  ™°k°  wit,hout  d0'’n- 

217,  Wood  Block  Flooring.  W.  Court. 

Bound  the  lower  edge  of  each  block  is  a 


which  may 

microscopic  sections,  aragonite  may  be 
Laguished  from  calcite  by  its  biaxial  polar- 
on  in  convergent  light.  We  may  pause  to 
J1111  thls-  When  there  is  one  direction 
, in  a crystal,  along  which  a ray  of  light  can 
:ed  without  bifurcation,  that  crvstal  has 
one  optic  axis,  and  is  called  uniaxial.  Ice- 
*,  ®P®r  (calcite)  is  an  example.  When  a 
a .as  two  such  axes,  it  is  termed  biaxial  — 
jraite,  for  example.  On  reference  to  the 
or  optics  relating  to  uniaxial  and  biaxial 
als,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  respectively 
l lse  in  a distinctive  manner.* 


a-  . ° . . — - w.uoao  momiu  on  a louiida- 

of  concrete,  in  a composition  consisting  prefer- 
ably  of  Stockholm  tar,  pitch,  and  resin.  Before 
comfoSu  °CkS  “r6  dippod  into  “><■  °P>'ted 
230,  Street  Orderly  Bin.  W.  K.  Sidgwick. 
^nftvSt’-r°uShelih?sasand'box  for“ed  on  it.  The 

fiUedbattL^nCWB  a§:C,DalIy  at  the  bottom»  and 
btted  at  the  top  with  angle  iron  and  sliding  handles. 

331,  Door-fastening.  M.  P.  Ismay. 

ra^ib0S,ufi-Xud-0Vhe  door-fra“e,  contains  a sliding 
block,  which  is  formed  with  teeth  on  its  uppe? 
surface,  and  the  block  is  pressed  upwards  wffh 
teethgwhp^"tha!i^ l°n  the  door  engages  one  of  the 
nnuf  Zk  thf0  d°°r  lsshut’  and  Prevents  it  opening 
® v pf.ffure  13  aPPlied  to  compress  thf 
the  d?or.  Very  lt  6 Pressure  is  squired  to  close 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

filf'  w2  vvuv  638’  d'  RusseI,>  Cooking  Ranges.— 
661,  W.  Williams,  Portable  Scaffold.  * 

ar,A\xrl  ,27-~5’6"i8'  J-  Mitchell,  Water-regulating 
and  Waste  preventing  Apparatus. -5,680,  J.  Jack- 

son  Flushing  Cisterns  for  Water-closets.— 5,689  N 
Self-locking  Bolts  for  Doors.-5.706,  J. 

Macleish,  Water  Fittings  for  Baths 5 710  u 

Porter,  Dust  Bin.,  Ac.  * 5'710-  G- 

5 74?’ I HU5,rt8,vV'.'?iIk‘Dgt0”'  P,ate  Glass.— 

o 29.-5,812,  J.  Hill.  Securing  Knobs  to 

Spindles  for  Door  Locks  and  Latches.— 5,820  J 
Warwick,  Manufacture  of  White  Lead.— 5 843*  C 
S0Sstc6rm6Ilt  ” P,aster--5.SH  C.  Howe,  Cement 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Apbil  22. 

r . . Br  Nbwbon  & Habding. 

Islington— 48,  50,  and  52,  Liverpool-road,  46  years, 

ground-rent  9Z £1  S ift 

Holloway— 16,  Travers-road,  74  years’ 'ground- rent  ’ 

rent  4 1.  10s 2Rf. 

Keoh.li  Town — 107,  I.lip-.tre.t,  63  "jem,  nra'n'na: 

»'•  8s I I. 3C0 

Apbil  28. 

, By  J.  Bakb b & Wilkinson. 

.ddington— 24,  Chippenhan-mews,  78  years 

ground-rent  51 ’ ’ 283 

Apbil  29. 

By  Bbown,  Robbbts.  & Co. 

PentonTille— 11,  13,  and  24,  Percy-circus,  46  years, 

ground-rent  181 J 1 820 

Wapping-26  and  26,  Wapping  Wall,  freehold":".'.'.'  360 

T Inmax,  Sdabp,  & Habbington. 

Islington— Ground-rents  of  26 1.  5s.  a year,  term  66 

Years 

Chelsea- Ground-rents  of  24L '"a  "year"’term"43 

^ears ! 390 

T,  . By  E.  Btimson. 

East  Sheen— 1 to  12,  Eleanor  Cottages,  82  years 

ground-rent  28i .........  ..  9«5 

Deptford— 1,  Prince-street,  76  years"  ground-rent 


VV  WelHngton-grove, "freehold  390 

Clan  ham— 14  and  16,  Meynck-road,  freehold  ..  77J 

W.lworth-US  to  121  odd,  Westmorland  - road 

66  years,  ground-rent  12 1 i 215 

Bermondsey-319  and  321,  Weston-street,  "and  1 ’ 

601  ’ Llttl®  Hunter'street»  7 years,  ground-rent 
W alt  hamsto  w-Sharn'e"  Haii-streeL ' ' two ' ' freehold  W 

cottage»  200 

Apbil  30. 

By  Wagstaff  & Wabmax. 

Hornsey  9,  Hornsey  Park-road,  freehold  260 

m , , , _ By  R.  Rbid. 

iottenham  Court-road-6,  8,  and  30,  Windmill- 

street,  freehold t,  - 

Marylebone,  Horace-street—  Perpetnai  renV-’charge  * 
of  51.  6s.  a year b 105 

Nfr'eehold26'  2?’  3S’  3“'  Hora'oe'-'.ir'.et; 


n By  H.  P.  Cabtbk. 

Ba7rentf7l!~486’  Lonsdale'road>  66  years,  ground- 
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PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

n 3k8’oT'  Pa-vTnre'  Mitre  Frame  Cramp.— 4,065  S 
Genab,  Spring  Hmge.— 4,160,  J.  Osmund,  HoldiuB 
Doors  or  Casement  Windowa  p,.n..  r> . 


MEETINGS. 

Satubday,  May  8. 

10  th«  National  Liberal 
C .b, _ Victoria  Emhankment.  3 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architer/ural  Association.— Visit  to  Kirkton 
and  Burntisland  Parish  Churches,  and  Rossend  Castle. 
Monday,  May  10. 

Antiquaries  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh).-  Dr. 
Daniel  Wilson  LL  D.,  on  “Illustrations  of  Early  Celtic 
Christian  Art.  Three  other  papers.  3 p.m. 

Tubsdat,  May  11. 

°f  vvif  En9'necr>--U)  Further  discussion 
F“»  P»Pfr  ‘‘The  Mersey  Railway." 
and  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Rich  s paper  on  “The  Hvrlraiilin 
Passenger- Lifts  at  the  Underground  Stations  of  the^Mersev 
«a’Iwfy-  „ (2,  time  permitting)  Mr.  W.  H.  Hulae  on 
ll,^Tderf  Mach,fDIe;To°l”  und  Workshop  Appliances  for 
the  Treatment  of  HeaTy  Forgings  and  Castings.”  8pm 
*!&•  of  Art,  (Special  Lectures).- Mr.  Ernest  Hart 
on  “Japanese  Art  Work.’  —II.  8p.m. 

W BDXBSDAY,  May  12. 

JIuseum SArchficr  Zoom).- Miss  J.  E.  Harrison 
r 1,,  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Modern  Athens  " 
— 1.  ll'45a.m. 

Thvbsday,  May  13. 

Parkes  Museum  cf  Hygiene.  - Mr.  R.  Warrington, 
F.C.S.,  on  Recent  Investigations  on  Well-waters  * 

8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.  — 8‘3  ) p.m. 

Society  of  Telegraph-Engineers  and  Electricians.— Mr 
7p  m‘  ^rC0Ce’  F-R'^’  0a  “ Lone-di^ce  Telephony." 

Employers’  Liability  Assurance  Corporation  (Limited) 

Annual  Meeting.  2 p.m 


A.rc,h‘[erturlli  Association. — Annual  Meeting. 
President  s Valedictory  Address.  8 30  p.m.  6 


ipousse  Work.— An  exhibition  of  amateur 
ss6  metal-work  is  proposed  to  be  held  at 
ong  Acre,  in  December  next,  under  the 
vion  of  Mr.  T.  J.  Gawthorp,  to  whom 
^ fling  exhibitors  can  apply  for  particulars. 

I » “ Physics”  (1883),  pp.  572-575  and 

3,  for  further  information  on  this  subject. 


§ Jsmay, 

Wood  and  Earthenware  Floors.— 4,243,  J.  B iorlev 
Ornamenting  Wooden  Floors  and  Steps.-7  SOS  J 
Fhegel  and  E Pottmann,  Enamelled  Sleta]  Roofing 

poaTon-  f267Wi  a”d  Paint  S 

rTwnV  Heating  Buildings, 

a ro4,33  . G.  Conch,  Brick,  Stone,  Terra-cotta 
and  Concrete  Walls. -4,332,  G.  Couch,  Ridge,  H p 
and  Wall  T,  os  -4,496,  T.  and  J.  Holt,  FI™hi„Pg 
Cisterns  for  Water-olosots,  &C.-4.547,  W.  Johnso/ 
Bfickmaking  Machinery.-4,580,  J.  Parker,  Dry! 
earth  and  Ash  Closets.-!, 596,  O.  Abel,  Preventing 
Fungus  in  Flooring. -4,671,  D.  Cowan,  Cooking® 
ranges  or  Kitcheners.  —4,798,  R.  Dick,  inn 
MamP' 

OOMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  AOCEPTEP. 

Open  to  oppotitionfor  two  month. . 

wavf’  Ti  590WRa”’RLb  ing8  'ru°“e,s  or  S“b‘ 
ways.  2,590,  R.  Roberts,  Open  Sprmg  Door 

Holder  —12,223,  R.  Wyatt,  Syphon  Flushing 
Apparatus  for  Cisterns.— 15,856,  J.  and  W.  Thomn- 
son,  Slate  or  Glass  Roofing.  P 


Fbidat,  May  14. 

University  College.- Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B  on 

Ureek  Inscriptions.’’— II.  4 p.m 
„ iIT"m  Ie<"4aiv  Aoo™).-Miss  J.  E.  Harrison 

ou  The  Technique  of  Greek  Vases.”— I.  H 45  a.m. 

Satubday,  May  15. 

Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institut ton.— Anniversary 
Umner,  Ireemasons’  Tavern.  6 p.m. 

Zociety  of  Arts  JSnecial  Lecture).- Professor  George 
Forbes,  M.A.,  on  “Electricity,” — V.  3 p.m.  b 

Society  of  Arts. — The  papers  to  be  read  at 
the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  of  Arts* 
after  the  Easter  recess,  will  include  the  follow- 
,Dff:  May  26th,  “The  Purification  of  Water 
by  Agitation  with  Iron,  and  Sand  Filtration,”- 
by  Mr.  William  Anderson,  M.  Inst.  C.E.  In 
the  Indian  Section,  Mr.  B.  H.  Baden  Powell’s 
paper  on  “ Indian  Manufactures  from  a Prac- 
tical Point  of  View,”  will  be  read  on  May  7th. 
The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  lectures  of  Professor 
George  Forbes’s  course  of  Elementary  Lectures 
on  “ Electricity  ” will  be  given  on  Saturday 
afternoons,  May  8,  15,  and  22 ; and  Mr.  Ernest 
Hart’s  second  and  third  lecture  on  “ Japanese 
Art  Work”  will  be  given  on  May  11th  and 
18th. 
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gflisnllmtca. 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.— 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  on  Tuesday,  the 
4th  of  May,  Sir  Frederick  J.  Bramwell,  F.R.S. 
{President),  in  the  chair,  it  was  announced 
that  Mr.  George  Hodson  had  been  transferred 
from  the  class  of  Associate  Members  to  that  of 
'members,  and  that  the  following  candidates 
had  been  admitted  as  Students:  — Messrs. 
Joseph  Edward  Davies,  David  Morgan  Jenkins, 
James  Newsome  Matthews,  Walter  Bishop 
Purser,  and  Arthur  Henry  Wakeford.  The 
monthly  ballot  resulted  in  the  election  of  two 
Members,  viz. : — Messrs.  Joseph  Hobson,  Grand 
Trunk  Railway,  and  James  Young,  P.W.D., 
IBombay;  of  fifteen  Associate  Members,  viz. : — 
Messrs.  Arthur  Beckwith,  Stud.Inst.C.E.,  Chisle- 
hurst;  Philip  George  Brunton,  D.P.W'.,  Sydney; 
•George  Murray  Campbell,  Westminster ; Charles 
Dick,  London  and  North-Western  Railway, 
‘Crewe;  John  Gill,  Bangor;  Edward  Rainford 
Jackson,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  Jamaica  ; John  Arthur 
Dayrell  Lloyd,  South  Indian  Railway  ; Richard 
Doch,  Hereford  ; James  Meldrum,  Kensington  ; 
Karl  Emil  Nabholz,  Dublin  ; Robert  Robertson, 
B.Sc.,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E..  Glasgow;  Alexander 
■Charles  Schduberg,  Westminster  ; William 
■Charles  Ernest  Smith,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  Lodi, 
Italy ; James  Thropp,  Lincoln  ; and  John 
Alexander  Warren,  Stud.  Inst.  C.E.,  Glasgow  ; 
^and  of  Mr.  George  John  Armytage,  Brighouse, 
as  an  Associate. 

The  Proposed  Mining  Exhibition  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  1887. — It  is  stated 
•that  the  Newcastle  Corporation  will  grant  the 
Bull  Park  as  the  site  for  this  Exhibition,  to 
•which  reference  was  made  in  our  last.  At  a 
•meeting  of  the  Building  Committee  last  week, 
Mr.  William  Glover,  Vice-president  of  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association,  attended, 
and  showed  a sketch-plan  of  the  mode  iu  which 
he  proposed  to  utilise  the  seven  acres  and  a half 
■of  the  Bull  Park  site.  The  committee  carefully 
■considered  the  plan,  and  some  alterations  were 
proposed,  after  which  Mr.  Glover  was  formally 
appointed  architect  for  the  Exhibition,  and 
instructed  to  prepare  a detailed  plan  to  lay 
before  a future  meeting.  The  plan  prepared 
by  Mr.  Glover  shows  about  six-acres  of  covered- 
in  space  in  the  Bull  Park,  all  arranged  so  that 
•there  will  be  no  need  for  any  visitor  to  go  out 
■into  the  uncovered  ground  at  all  to  get  from 
•one  department  to  another.  It  is  proposed  to 
■reserve  the  reservoir  in  the  ground  for  use  in 
■connexion  with  marine  working  models,  diving- 
bells,  and  hydraulic  appliances.  It  being 
thought  that  the  Bull  Park  area  will  not  be 
large  enough  to  allow  mining  operations  to  be 
illustrated  there,  it  is  very  probable  that  that 
■department  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  accommo- 
dated on  a portion  of  the  recreation-ground 
-to  the  north  of  the  Bull  Park.  This  would 
■leave  about  five  to  five  and  a half  acres  to  be 
-covered  in,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
Bull  Park  will  be  laid  out  as  an  ornamental 
igarden,  in  which  will  be  erected  band-stands, 
refreshment-rooms,  &c. 

Walthamstow. — From  the  Surveyor’s  annual 
report  to  the  Walthamstow  Local  Board  we  learn 
that  important  works  have  been  executed  for 
•the  completion  of  the  drainage  of  the  district, 
and  for  the  better  disposal  of  the  sewage.  These 
•works  comprise  the  underdraining  of  about 
thirty-five  acres  of  land  on  the  Low  Hall  Farm; 
the  construction  of  1 mile  180  yards  of  concrete 
-and  earth  carriers  for  the  distribution  of  the 
-effluent  water  over  the  south-westerly  portion 
-of  the  sewage  farm  ; so  that  now  over  100  acreB 
of  land  of  good  and  suitable  soil  are  available 
for  the  purpose  of  deodorising  the  sewage  in 
addition  to  the  oxidising  influences  which  are 
■exercised  in  the  effluent  water  over  two  miles  of 
open  carriers,  before  it  is  discharged  into  the 
Dagenham  Brook.  The  works  for  the  sewerage 
•disposal  also  comprise  the  erection  of  brick 
■mixing-shed,  offices,  boiler,  and  engine  houses, 
with  machinery  for  grinding  the  chemicals,  and 
^automatic  arrangements  whereby  the  varied 
Bow  of  the  sewage  regulates  the  inflow  of  the 
■proper  amount  of  chemicals  by  night,  as  well 
3is  by  day,  thereby  securing  a regular  and  even 
pureness  of  effluent  sewage;  another  important 
feature  has  been  the  construction  of  machinery 
whereby  a more  convenient  disposal  of  the 
sludge  is  accomplished,  which  is  now  pumped 
into  troughs  and  thereby  passed  on  to  the  virgin 
soil  at  the  rate  of  one  acre  a month,  and  there 
dug  or  ploughed  into  the  land  at  the  south- 
easterly portion  of  the  farm. 


Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain. — 1 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday  last, 
Sir  Frederick  Bramwell,  F.R.S. , Honorary 
Secretary  and  Vice  - President,  in  the  chair. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Committee  of  Visitors 
for  the  year  1885,  testifying  to  the  continued 
prosperity  and  efficient  management  of  the 
Institution,  was  read  and  adopted.  The  real 
and  funded  property  now  amounts  to  above 
85,000Z.,  entirely  derived  from  the  contributions 
and  donations  of  the  members.  Twenty-six 
new  members  paid  their  admission  fees  in  1885. 
Sixty-three  lectures  and  nineteen  evening  dis- 
courses were  delivered  in  1885.  The  books  and 
pamphlets  presented  in  1885  amounted  to  about 
354  volumes,  making,  with  464  volumes  (in- 
cluding periodicals  bound)  purchased  by  the 
managers,  a total  of  818  volumes  added  to 
the  library  in  the  year.  Thanks  were  voted  to 
the  President,  Treasurer,  and  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  to  the  Committees  of  Managers  and 
Visitors,  and  to  the  Professors,  for  their  valu- 
able services  to  the  Institution  during  the  past 
year.  The  following  gentlemen  were  unani- 
mously elected  as  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: — President,  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, K.G.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  ; Treasurer,  Henry 
Pollock,  Esq. ; Secretary,  Sir  Frederick  Bram- 
well, F.R.S. 

Risks  of  Intermittent  Water-Supply. 

The  dangers  of  the  intermittent  system  of 
water-supply  to  houseB  is  well  illustrated  by  an 
event  which  recently  happened  in  Marylebone, 
and  of  which  Mr.  Wynter  Blyth  gives  account 
in  his  last  report.  When  the  water  was  turned 
off  by  the  water  company’s  officer,  a vacuum 
was  created  in  the  water-main,  and  a quantity 
of  coal-gas  which  had  escaped  from  a leak  in 
the  gas-pipe  in  the  ground  was  sucked  in  ; 
when  the  water  was  again  turned  on,  coal  gas 
was  delivered  into  the  house  with  the  water. 
In  houses  where  the  ground  becomes  saturated 
with  filth  by  defective  drainage,  it  is  probably 
of  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  the  water  to  be 
polluted  in  the  mains  by  filth  of  this  nature. 
Coal-gas  is  easily  detected,  but  it  would  be 
quite  possible  for  more  dangerous  gases  to 
enter  the  main  without  recognition.  The  risk 
is  most  easily  avoided  by  the  adoption  of  the 
constant  system  of  supply,  but  even  constant 
service  must  be  occasionally  interrupted  when 
necessity  arises  for  the  repair  of  water-mains. 
The  provision  of  a stop-cock  to  every  house 
would  go  far  to  obviate  this  danger. — Lancet. 

Railway  Enterprise  in  India. — A section 
of  the  Indian  Midland  Railway  from  Cawnpore 
to  Kalpi  was  recently  inaugurated  by  the  Hon. 
T.  C.  Hope.  Starting  from  Cawnpore,  the  main 
line  of  the  railway  runs  vid  Kalpi,  Jbansi,  and 
Etawah,  to  Bhopal,  a distance  of  about  320 
miles,  joining  the  Grand  Indian  Peninsular  main 
line  about  midway  between  Khundwa  and 
Jubbulpore.  A distance  of  fully  120  miles  is 
thus  saved  for  traffic  proceeding  from  Cawn- 
pore to  the  port  of  Bombay  for  exportation. 
In  addition  to  the  main  line  direct,  however, 
from  Cawnpore  to  Bhopal,  there  are  several 
other  connected  lines,  namely,  Jhansi-Gwalior, 
Jhansi-Manickpur,  and  Etawah- Saugor,  which, 
when  completed,  will  raise  the  mileage  of  the 
system  to  some  700  miles.  The  survey  of  the 
line  from  Cawnpore  to  Kalpi  was  commenced 
early  in  the  year  of  1884,  so  that  the  whole  of 
the  operations  involved  in  the  construction  of 
the  forty-two  miles  of  railway  have  been  accom- 
plished in  the  comparatively  short  time  of  two 
years.  The  total  expenditure  is  estimated  at 
about  thirty  lakhs  of  rupees,  which  is  on  the 
average  70,000  rupees  per  mile. 

Birmingham. — An  interesting  exhibition  is 
being  organised  to  be  held  at  Bingley  Hall 
during  the  month  of  September  next,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  visit  of  the  British  Association 
to  Birmingham.  The  Midland  Manufacturers’ 
Exhibition  is  to  be  confined  strictly  to  articles 
manufactured  in  Birmingham  and  in  the 
district  embraced  by  a radius  of  fifteen  miles, 
while  it  is  further  intended  to  limit  the  exhibits 
to  the  productions  of  leading  manufacturers 
and  to  the  makers  of  specialities,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  illustrate  the  great  variety  of  manu- 
factures carried  on  in  the  Midland  district. 
Among  the  twelve  classes  into  which  the  manu- 
facturing section  is  divided,  one  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  be  devoted  to  hardware  of 
every  description.  A second  clasB  will  be 
devoted  to  heating  and  lighting,  and  will  in- 
clude stoves,  fenders,  and  fire-irons,  gas  and 
electric  light  fittings,  and  oil  lamps  and  candle 
fittings.  — Martineau  and  Smith’s  Hardware 
Trade  Journal. 


A Warehouse  Roof  in  Fore-street.— 

We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a glazed; 
roof  which  has  been  erected  on  MacKenzie’e 
patent  system  (the  British  Patent  Glazing: 
Company’s)  over  the  new  premises  at  present 
being  erected  by  Messrs.  W.  Brass  & Son,  con-n 
tractors,  of  47,  Old-street,  for  the  Fore-street' 
Warehouse  Company  in  Fore-street,  from  the 
plans  of  Messrs.  Ford  & Hesketh,  architects:: 
Aldermanbury.  The  roof  consists  of  five  spans 
of  ironwork,  26  ft.  long  each,  and  these  are 
covered  with  polished  plate-glass  in  sheeted 
10  ft.  long  each,  which  are  placed  in  Mackenzie’ii 
patent  bare,  fitted  up  at  centres  of  about  20  in 
We  are  informed  that  sheets  of  polished  platei 
glass  of  such  a size  have  never  before  been 
fitted  up  on  a roof,  and  from  the  small  size  02 
the  bars  the  shadows  are  reduced  to  thrii 
minimum.  The  roof  has  a very  good  appear: 
ance.  One  point  worth  mentioning  is  thu 
admirable  way  in  which  the  architects  havi 
arranged  the  plan  of  the  warehouse  so  that  th: 
top-light  from  the  skylight  will  be  effectively 
available  on  all  floors  of  the  building. 

Automatic  Control  of  Temperature  0 ’ 
Rooms. — A novel  device  for  controlling  th' 
temperature  of  rooms  heated  by  natural  ga ) 
has  lately  been  made  by  Mr.  Westinghouse,  an: 
has  been  patented  in  the  United  States.  1 
consists  of  a brass  tube  filled  with  alcohob 
fastened  to  the  wall  of  the  room.  This  tub, 
connects  with  the  gas-pipe  leading  to  the  grate: 
where  it  is  attached  to  an  automatic  valvd 
Attached  to  a tube  of  alcohol  is  a check-coc< 
arrangement  which  can  be  set  at  any  desire*; 
temperature.  If  the  temperature  riBes  abov'2 
this,  the  alcohol  thermometer  records  the  fat 
and  communicates  it  by  an  electric  wire  totlr< 
valve,  which  is  closed.  As  soon  as  the  temperei 
ture  commences  to  fall  below  the  desired  degreti 
the  valve  is  opened  by  the  same  method.  Should 
the  weather  grow  warmer,  the  instrumen 
gradually  shuts  off  the  gas  sufficiently  to  main! 
tain  the  proper  temperature. — Invention. 

Torch  for  Paint  - Burning,  &c. — Messr  ! 
G.  Farmiloe  & Sons  draw  our  attention  to  tin 
Wellington  Automatic  Torch,  invented  by  thei ! 
for  burning  off  paint,  soldering  joints,  brazinj'l 
tempering  tools,  &c.,  and  for  any  purpose  whenl 
a powerful  flame  is  required.  It  consists  of  >s 
strong  brass  reservoir,  to  which  is  attached 
burner  and  needle-valve ; a small  air- pipe  is  ale 
provided.  The  reservoir  is  charged,  not  fillei!!| 
with  two  pints  of  benzoline.  A small  quantity 
of  air  is  forced  in  by  a few  strokes  of  the  ai.ij 
pump,  which  forces  the  spirit  forward  to  tl 
burner.  On  opening  the  valve,  a small  quantile* 
of  spirit  is  allowed  to  run  into  a cup  undori 
the  burner.  This  is  lighted  to  warm  the  burnei)j 
The  valve  is  again  opened,  and  the  spirit,  <;i 
reaching  the  hot  burner,  is  formed  into  a powe* 
ful  gas,  which  is  consumed  as  fast  as  made  bij 
unscrewing  the  valve  ; the  size  and  intensity  ’;a 
flame  can  be  regulated  as  desired. 

Enlargement  of  the  Prudential  I] 
aurance  Company’s  Buildings. — The  e> 
tensive  buildings  in  Holborn  and  Brooke-streea 
which  were  erected  a few  years  since  for  tl  >( 
Prudential  Insurance  Company,  from  desigi>i 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  are  at  presen! 
undergoing  still  further  additions  by  an  extein 
sion  at  the  north  end  in  Brooke-street,  carried^ 
far  as  Greville-street.  The  extension  is  140  iU 
in  length,  and  when  the  enlargement  nowvt 
progress  is  completed  the  company’s  buildinii 
will  have  a frontage  of  340  ft.  to  Brooke-streea 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  east  side  1*4 
that  thoroughfare.  The  new  buildings  contatj 
five  floors,  and  are  architecturally  uniform  win 
the  original  structure,  faced  with  Edwardij . 
Ruabon  red  bricks  and  terra-cotta,  Mr.  WatGi ' 
house  being  the  architect  of  the  extension,  a::, 
Messrs.  Holland  & Hannen  the  contractors.  1 

Stoke  Newington. — The  fourth  of  the  seri  ■- 
of  stained  glass  windows  in  the  Sanctuaii 
of  all  Saints’  Church  (Mr.  F.  T.  Dollmarl 
architect),  has  just  been  added.  The  snbjecd 
are  illustrative  of  the  passages  from  the"1  < 
Deum,” — “ The  Goodly  Fellowship  of  t 
Prophets,”  and  “ The  Noble  Army  of  Marty  . 
Praise  Thee,”  being  a part  of  the  genen 
scheme  of  adoration  of  “ All  Saints.”  T I 
window  as  well  as  the  three  eastern  lights  £ ! 
from  designs  by  Mr.  Daniel  Bell,  and  execute  ■ 
by  Mr.  R.  Davison. 

The  Atmospheric  Cowl  Company. — ;. 

our  notice  last  week  of  the  exhaust  cowl  ma 
by  this  company,  it  should  have  been  stated  til  i 
Mr.  Wery  is  the  patentee,  and  the  cowl  isknoi 
as  “ Wery’s  Patent.” 
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Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition : Re 
:eption  Committee. — After  consultation  with 
he  Agents-General  of  the  Colonies,  the  Recep- 
ion  Committee  have  adopted  a classification  of 
he  visitors  who  may  be  expected  to  come 
vithin  the  range  of  their  operations,  and  for 
irhose  benefit  accordingly  special  excursions  are 
teing  arranged.  Besides  a limited  number  of 
epresentatives  of  the  different  Executive  Com- 
iiissions,  the  classification  includes  : — Colonial 
lovernors,  ministers  and  ex-ministers,  members 
f the  legislatures,  mayors  of  cities,  heads  of 
ijovernmenfc  departments,  secretaries  to  the 
(igh  commissioner  and  agents-general,  judges 
if  the  higher  courts  of  justice,  officers  in  the 
(olonial  forces,  who  have  held  command  down 
p and  including  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel; 
ilresidents  of  railway  companies,  principals  of 
railway  companies,  principals  of  universities, 
ijrelatcs  and  heads  of  religious  denominations, 
eidows  of  ex-governors  and  administrators  of 
©vernments.  The  wives  and  daughters  of 
nose  visitors  who  are  comprised  in  the  above 
at  will  be  considered  as  being  included  in  the 
glassification.  The  names  of  distinguished 
lisitors  from  the  colonies  not  included  in  any 
if  the  above  classes  will  be  added  to  the  com- 
jiittee’s  list  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
gents-general,  and  as  the  arrangements  of  the 
ommittee  permit. 

:i  Beech  Wood  as  a Paving  Material. — 

he  above  subject  has  recently  been  treated  in 
iatail  by  the  Deutsche  Bauzeitung,  and  the 
becial  interest  manifested  by  Prince  Bismarck 
u the  adoption  of  this  system  has  gained  for  it 
I relative  amount  of  notoriety.  During  last 
Dimmer  trials  were  simultaneously  at  Berlin 
id  Hamburg,  a superficial  area  of  nearly 
Cl, 000  square  feet  having  been  in  each  instance 
id  with  beech-paving.  The  height  was  partly 
in.  and  partly  3i  in.  The  forests  of  Fried- 
iphsrich,  near  Hamburg,  and  Prince  Bismarck’s 
vn  estates  furnished  the  wood,  which  was 
seated  according  to  Roeper’s  patent  process, 
his  method  comprises  impregnation  under 
gh  pressure  with  chloride  of  zinc,  and  subse- 
lent  immersion  of  each  single  block  in  a heated 
i lution  of  pitch.  Various  other  trials  have 
ien  arranged  for  both  in  and  out  of  Germany. 
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: PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

lieenheart,  B.G 

ak,  E.I 

Itauoia,  U.8 

'a,  Canada  

rch  ,,  

ra  „ 

kl^Dantsic,  Ac 

Panada  

le,  Canada  red  

„ yellow 

tb,  Dantsic  

pt.  Petersburg  

iiunecot,  Riga 

111.  Odessa,  crown 


£.  s.  d. 
...ton  fl  6 0 


load  12  10 

.foot  cube  0 2 
load  3 0 


4 10 
4 10 
4 15 


3 0 0 6 0 0 

6 10  0 6 10  0 

3 0 0 4 0 0 

3 0 0 6 0 0 

.fathom  3 10  0 6 0 0 

4 0 0 6 0 0 

log  2 15  0 4 10  0 

3 12  6 3 15  0 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 

Deals,  Finland, 2nd  and  l8t...etd.  100 

„ 4th  and  3rd  



8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  

„ 2nd  ,,  

,,  white  

Swedish 

White  8ea  

Canada,  Pine  1st  

„ 2nd  

,,  3rd,  Ac 

„ Spruce  1st  

,,  3rd  and  2nd  

New  Brunswick,  &c 

Rattens,  all  kinds 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in.— Pre- 

pared,  first  

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba  foot 

Honduras,  Ac 

Australian  

Mahogany^  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  

Mexican  ,,  

Tobasco  ,,  

Honduras  ,,  

Maple,  Bird’s-eye 

Rose,  Rio  ton 

Bahia 

Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  St.  Domingo  foot 

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian 

METALS. 

Ibon— Pig  in  Scotland  ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 

„ „ in  Wales  

„ Staffordshire,  London  

Sheets,  single,  in  London 

Hoops  „ 

Nail -rods  „ 

COPPBB  — 


£.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d 
7 10  0 8 10  0 

6 0 0 7 10  0 

6 0 0 8 0 0 

0 0 0 14  0 0 

7 0 0 8 16  0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 16  0 0 

700  17  10  0 

17  0 0 30  0 0 

12  0 0 17  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 11  0 0 


4 0 0 12  0 0 

0 9 0 0 13  0 

0 7 6 0 8 6 

0 6 0 0 7 0 

0 0 3}  0 0 4 

0 0 3 0 0 4 

o 0 3J  0 0 3 

0 0 6 0 0 7J 


34 

4 

4* 


0 0 6 0 0 8 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 18  0 0 

0 0 7 0 0 11 

0 0 8 0 1 3 

0 0 4 0 0 6 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

4 10  0 4 17  6 

4 6 0 4 10  0 

6 6 0 6 10  0 

6 15  0 8 10  0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

6 10  0 6 10  0 


Sheets,  strong 

„ India 

Australian  

Chili,  bars  

Ybi.low  Mhtai lb. 

Lbad  -Pig,  Spanish 

English,  common  brands 

Sheet,  English  

Spki.tbb  — 

Silesian,  special  ton 

Ordinary  brands  

Tin- 

Bancs  ton 

Billiton 

Straits  

Australian  

English  ingots 

Zinc— 

English  sheet  ton 

OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Palm,  Lagos  

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Rapeseed,  English  pale 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.8 

,,  Refined  

Tubphntinb— 

American,  in  casks 

Tab— Stockholm 

Archangel 


61  0 0 63  0 0 

48  0 0 60  0 0 


o o 11  0 0 44 

13  2 6 0 0 0 

13  12  6 0 0 0 

14  6 0 14  10  0 


14  0 0 14  6 0 

94  10  0 0 0 0 

03  10  0 0 0 0 

94  10  0 0 0 0 

94  16  0 0 0 0 


18  0 0 18  6 0 


19  12  6 19  17  6 

28  10  0 29  0 0 

24  16  0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

23  0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

21  6 0 21  10  0 

19  17  6 20  0 0 

16  10  0 17  10  0 

25  0 0 45  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 13  0 0 

196  1 10  3 

0 18  0 0 18  6 

0 10  6 0 11  0 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


TENDERS. 

BROMLEY  (Kent). — For  alterations  at  Elmfield* 
Bromley  Common,  for  Mr.  Edward  Norman.  Mr.  Ralph. 
Nicholson,  architect ; — 

Crossley £870  0 0 

Arnaud  A 8on  863  0 0 

Wm.  Smith  830  0 0 

COLCHESTER. — For  the  erection  of  four  cottages  oq 
the  West  Bergholt-road,  Colchester,  for  Mr.  Goo.  Joslyn. 
Maldou-road,  Colchester.  Mr.  J.  W.  Start,  architect, 
Colchester  ; — 

Bpard,  0 

Chambers  679  0 0 

Smith  676  0 0 

Shepherd 640  0 0 

Ambrose 517  0 0 

DAGENHAM  (Essex). — For  the  erection  of  a public- 
house,  with  stabling  and  offices,  adjoining  the  Railway- 
Station,  at  Dagenham,  Essex,  for  Messrs.  Ind,  Coope,  &• 
Co.,  Romford.  Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect,  Leman- 
street,  E.  : — 

T.  Little,  Whitechapel  £2,711  0 0 

J.  Hearle  A Son,  Sr.  George’s 2,702  0 0 

J.  Outhwaite  A Son,  Upper  Bast 

Smithflcld  2,600  0 0 

J.  Hammond  A Son,  Romford 2,406  0 0 

J.  Bentley,  Waltham  Abbey*  2,360  0 0 

* Accepted. 

DERBY.— For  the  erection  of  an  inn  at  8hipley  Gate, 
for  Mr.  E.  M.  Munday.  Messrs.  Pettifor  A Simpson, 
architects,  Leicester.  Quantities  supplied  :— 

O.  Hewitt,  Leicester  £1,500  0 0 

A.  Plant,  Leicester 1 487  0 0 

T-  A U.  Herbert  1,474  0 0 

G.  Oldershaw,  Marlpool  (accepted)  . 

T.  Shaw,  Ilkeston 

J.  Maimers,  Ilkeston  . 


1,266 
1,185 

[Architect's  estimate,  £1 ,4-46. j 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


tjnting.  Tarring,  Ac.  

itnoriul  Hall,  Hampstead  

’halte  Carriageway  Pavements  

■ * Station  at  Stratford  

ring  Improvements  

instruction  of  Brauch  Railway,  Ac 

: iply  of  Creosote  

•rgernent  of  Chapel  

Knting  Lamp  Columns  and  Brackets  .... 
rks,  Repairs,  and  Building  Materials  . 

nting.  Colouring,  Ac.  

ip  Building 

largemerit,  Ac.,  of  Schools . 

•.nting  Works 

fating  \\  orks 

»Gas  Works,  New  Romney 

potion  of  Hospital,  Douglas’ (I. O.M.)  . 

lairs  and  Painting  

age  Extension  Works  

Ijahingling  Spire  of  Church 


By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Great  Eastern  Ry.  Co. 
Cheeping  Wycombe 

do. 

Oxford  Gas  Light  and 

Coke  Co 

Kyi.  Portuguese  Rail.C. 
Okehamptn  Char.  Trus. 
Liverpool  Corporation 

War  Department  

Parish  of  St.  Marylebno 
Com.  of  H M.  Works  . 
School  Brd  for  London 

War  Department 

do. 

The  Company  

The  Committee  

Hartley  Winkney  Un. 
Tottenham  Local  Board 

T.  A C.  Hawksley  

Official  

— Ashworth 

Official  

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Bleakley  A Cubbon 

May  11th 
do. 

May  14th 
do. 

do. 

May  16th 
do. 

May  17th 
do. 
do. 
do. 

May  18th 
do. 

May  19th 

May  22nd 
do. 

May  26th 

May  31et 

Not’stated 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 

Page. 

Vestry  of  St.  Mary 
Abbott’s,  Kensington 
Moulaford  Lun.  Asylum 
Tottenham  Local  Board 

May  11th 
May  16th 
May  18th 

xviii. 

xviii. 

emau  or  Clerk  of  Works  

id  8urvevor  

2002 

FOLKESTONE. — For  new  schools  to  be  erected  in  th& 
Dover-road,  Folkestone,  for  the  Folkestone  Borough 
School  Board.  Mr.  Andrew  Bromley,  architect,  Folke- 
stone. Quantities  by  the  architect : — 

Tunbridge  £6,410  0 0 

Brooks 6,350  0 0 

Reason 6.338  0 O 

Clemmans  & Son 6,290  0 0 

Webster  6.260  0 O 

Baker  6,235  0 0 

Pelts  A Sou 6,079  0 0 

Prebble  6,035  0 0 

Hayward  A Paramor  4,973  0 0 

Mercer  (accepted)  4,007  0 0 

[All  of  Folkestone  ] 

HOLBORX.—  For  workshops  at  Eagle-street,  Holboro* 
for  Mr.  W.  T.  Purkiss.  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  architect* 
Strand.  Quantities  by  the  architect:— 

C.  Wall  £2,634  10  0 

Wilkinson  Bros 2,443  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall 2,426  0 0 

J-Anley 2,302  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  2,327  0 0 

Perry  A Co 2,195  0 O 

Steed  Bros 2,190  0 0 

T.  L.  Green  2.189  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 2.162  0 0 

J.  O.  Richsrdson  (accepted) 2,039  0 0 

HULL. — For  the  erection  of  new  dispensary  and  sur- 
geon’s residence,  Baker-street,  Hull,  for  the  Hull  audt 
Senlcoates  Dispensary.  Messrs.  Botterill,  Son,  A Bilson, 


architects,  Parliament-street, 
architect : — 

Simpson  A Malone  

B.  Musgrave  

J.  W.  (tar butt  

R.  Sergeant 

Hockney  A Liggins  

Mark  Harper 

Thos.  Goates 

Tbos.  Kendall  

J.  T.  Skinner 

J.  Drury 

Exors.  of  T.  Southern 

J.  F.  Freeman  

Geo.  Ling  

F.  Blackburn  (accepted).. 


Hull.  Quantities  by  the* 

. £2,130  1 6 
..  2,096  0 0 
..  1,979  6 6 

..  1,977  0 0 
..  1,060  0 O 
..  1,924  0 O 
..  1,921  0 O 
..  1,916  9 4 


1,872  10 
1,866  16 


LAMBETH. — For  rebuilding  wall,  and  drainage  work* 
at  Lambeth  Workhouse  Schools,  Linton-grove,  Lower 
Norwood.  Messrs.  Catt  A 8mith,  architects,  Furnival'a 
Inn:—  A.  B. 

Bottoms  £390  0 £30 

Martin  377  0 20 

8mith  361  0 13 

Leslie  A Knight 312  0 10 

J . Wood  A Co 296  0 25 

Dean  290  0 20 

Robson 280  0 20 

Wallace 285  0 1» 

Flaxman  

G.  Jenvey 

F.  Higgs  ztw  u 20 

Walker... 260  0 25 

Brightman  249  0 23 

Turner  228  0 20 

Hitchcock 226  0 8 

Barton  212  0 24 

A.  Wall  rebuilt,  and  present  coping  used. 

B.  Wall  rebuilt,  and  terra-cotta  coping  used. 

LONDON.— For  exterior  painting  and  interior  works  atr 
York  House,  Regent-street,  for  the  Junior  Army  andl 
Navy  Stores  (Limited).  Mr.  F.  Dudley,  architect,  Queea 
e’s  Gate,  8.W. 

Ansell 

Smith  A Sons 

Langdalo  A Son  

Clarke  A Manuooch  (accepted)  . 


..£487  0 
..  358  0 
,.  329  0 


LONDON. — For  building  two  blocks  of  offices  and 
chambers  at  No.  63,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  for  Mr.  William 
Robinson.  Mr.  Wm.  Simmons,  architect,  Long  Acre  : — 

Mark  Gentry,  ( Front  block £9,976  0 O 

Wormwood-street,  E.C.  < Back  block  6.349  0 o 

accepted.  (.Concrete  floors  ...  1,700  0 O 

[Quantities  of  the  two  blocks  by  Messrs.  Nixon  &. 
Raven  and  the  architect  respectively.] 
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LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  an  infanta’  school, 
ordche.  meeting-hall,  &c.,ia  Angel-alley,  Whitechapel,  for 
the  Trustees  of  the  George-yard  Ragged  8chools 
John  Hudson,  architect,  Leman-street,  E. 


Mr. 


J.  Egan,  Bu'khurst-hill,  Esses  . 

Horey,  Whitechapel  

I.ittle,  Whitechapel 

Gladding,  Whitechapel  

M.  Gentry,  City  

Ashby  & Horner,  City 

Coulsell  Bros.,  Bethnal-green  .... 
Taylor,  Hageerston 

K.  & F.  J.  Wood,  Mile  End*  .... 

• Accepted. 


,.  £3,321  6 
..  2,695  0 
..  2.666  0 
..  2,659  0 
..  2.440  0 
..  2,390  0 
..  2,245  0 
..  2,197  0 
..  2,132  0 


NEWMARKET. — For  swimming-baths  and  laundry, 

for  the  Newmarket  Baths  and  Laundry  Company 
(Limited).  Mr.  Thomas  Wilkins,  architect 

H.  J.  Linzell,  Newmarket £1,400  0 0 

W.  & F.  Croaker,  Gt.  Dover-street, 

LoDdon 2,266  0 0 

Wm.  Noble,  Horse  Shoe  Wharf, 

Upper  Thames-street,  and  Sutton, 

Surrey 2,250  0 0 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  library,  office,  kitchen, 
caretaker's  rooms,  Ac.,  in  Angel-alley,  Whitechapel,  for 
the  Tiustees  of  the  George-yard  Ragged  Schools.  Mr. 
John  Hudson,  architect,  Leman-street,  E 


J.  Egan.  Buckburst.hill,  Essex  . 

llorey,  Whitechapel  

Little.  Whitechapel  

Gladding,  Whitechapel  

M.  Gentry,  City  - 

Ashby  A Horner,  City 

Coulsell  Bros.,  Bethnal-green  .. 

Tayler,  Haggerstou 

F.  & F.  J.  Wood,  Mile  End*  .. 

• Accepted. 


..£1,267 

1,050 


8 0 


jr  painting  and  general  repairs  to  the 
Is,  Whitechapel-road,  for  the  Trustees. 


LONDON.— For 
Davenants  8choola, 

Mr.  John  Hudson,  architect,  Leman-street,  E. : — 

Eaton  & Co..  Whitechapel  £267 

Coulsell  Bros.,  Beihnal-green 263 

Johnson,  Wh*tech»pol  268 

Gladding,  Whitechapel  253 

Horey,  Whitechapel  248 

Catinur,  Mile  End  (accepted)  242 


0 0 


LONDON.— For  general  repairs  to  No.  12,  Osborn 
•etreot,  Whitechapel,  for  Messrs.  W.  T.  Hore  & Co.  Mr. 
John  Hudson,  architect,  Leman-street,  E 

W.  Gladding 

T.  Little 

A.  Eaton  

F.  W.  Horey ........ 

Coulsell  Bros,  (accepted)  


. £119 


NORWOOD.  -For  alterations  at  No.  l.The  Pavement, 
South  Norwood,  for  the  London  and  South-Western  Bank 
(Limited).  Messrs.  Tolley  & Son,  architects 

J.W.  Falkner  £1,718  0 0 

J.  & C.  Bowyer 1,619  0 0 

A S'eer  1,6-3  0 0 

W.  Marriage  1.808  0 0 

J.  P.  Greenwood  1,692  0 0 

C.  Kynoch  & Co 1,68  » 0 0 

J.  Smith  A Sons  1,660  0 0 

F.  Higgs  1,650  0 0 

W.G.  Wvatt&Co 1,5' 8 0 0 

G.  Bryan  .accepted)  1,453  0 0 


READING.— For  alterations  to  three  houses  i 
King’s-road,  Reading,  for  Capt.  Frederick  Stephens. 
G.  W.  Webb,  architect,  Friar-street,  Reading  : — 

Bottrill,  Reading £425  0 

Searle,  Reading  390  0 


i the 


Mr. 


SOUTHWARK.— For  the  erection  of  the  first  of  three 
blocks  of  model  dwellings,  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Hayle’s 
Estate,  Lambeth,  in  St.  George’s-road,  Southwark,  accord- 
ing to  plans  approved  by  the  Charity  Commissioners  and 
the  Public  Loan  Commissioners.  Mr.  Ralph  Nicholson, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith  — 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co £13,777  0 0 

J.  & H.  Mills  13.658  0 0 

Thos.  Killer  & Son 13,218  0 0 

Ford  & Sons  12,784  0 0 

Martin  Wells  A Co 12,472  0 0 

H.ggs  A Hill 12.460  0 0 

Wm.  8:nith  (accepted) 12,276  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,"  Thb  Bcildbb,  Lohdoim 


r,sd 


J.  (Illegible). — W.  Q.  S.— W.  G.  B.— O.  H.-J.  W.-W.  G.-'f 
G.  W.  S.  (you  will  see  the  misconception  Bet  right  in  a note  to  (- 
letter  in  onrlast  number). — T.  It.  R. — T.  R.  R.— J.  W. — C.  I.  4 Co.-i, 
G.  F.  & Son.— W.  R.  (shall  have  consideration).— A.  H.— L. 
(should  send  full  list  and  amount). 

All  statement*  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Sc.,  must  be  accompa 
y the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  fc 
tion. 

s are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  givir 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  i 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

TV’s  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  h*'l| 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  shone 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  iji 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  lii 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, » 
Corsliam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down, 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited,  :;| 
Corsham,  WiltB.  [Adyi] 


Bath  Stone. 


BEST  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS. 
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public  build- 
8ugden  A Son, 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME— For 
ings,  Newcastle-under-Lyme.  Messrs.  W.  . „ . 

Mr.  W.  H.  Sugden,  Mr.  John  Blood,  and  Messrs.  Chap- 
man A Snape.  joint  architects.  Contract  1 (quantities 
by  Messrs.  8ugdens  and  Blood)  : Free  library,  school  of 
art  assembly-room,  and  council-chamber,  Ac.  Contract  2 
(quantities  by  Messrs.  Chapman  A Snape)  : Public 
baths  : — 


Contract  1. 


J.  Shillitoe  A 8ons, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds... 

Lucas  A Son,  London.. 

J.  Webb,  Silverdale  ... 

E.  Gabbutt,  Liverpool. 

K.  Bradbury,  Stoke- 

on-Trent  

Rose  Yale  Brick  and 
Tile  Company 

Yorke  A Goodwin, 
Tunstall 

Horsman  A Co.,  Wol- 
verhampton   

. A R Inskip,  Long- 


i,376  0 0 
18,628  0 ( 
13.985  0 C 
13,222  0 C 


HP.  S.  Bromage,  Long- 


Contract  2.1  Total. 


13,250  0 0 34, t 

11,715  0 0|30,343  0 0 

9,776  16  0 23,781  16  0 

10,200  0 0123,422  0 0 


13,286  0 0 


Man 


13,232  0 C 


13,000  0 0 


£.  s.d. 


9,615  0 0 23,405  0 0 


9,101  0 0 22,989  0 0 
8,986  9 8 22,744  7 1 


22,100  0 0 


Warburton, 

Chester  

N.  Barlow,  Stoke-i 

Trent 

J.  Gro-venor,  Tunstall 
J.  Gallimore,  New- 

castle 12, C00  0 0 

Conor e'e  and  Iron 
Cordingley  A Sons, 

Bradford  

Homan  A Rodger9, 

Manchester  

France  A Ormond, 

Manchester  

Stewart  A Co.,  Edin- 
burgh   

Lindsay  A Co.,  Pad- 
dington   

H.  Lockwood,  Man- 
chester   

Roger  Lowe,Farnworth 


9,000  0 C 


8.872  0 f 
8,441  0 0 


WRAYSBURY. 

Wraysbury,  near  Staines.  Mr.  Eh 
Quantities  supplied:— 

P.  F.  Coo&e,  Kennington  

A v-ss  A Co.,  Putney 

T.  Norris,  Sunningdalo 

L.  H.  A K.  Roberta,  Islington 

S.  Hunt,  Chiswick  

W.  Watson,  Ascot  


an  Christian, 


architect. 


..  £3,440 
..  3,240 
..  3,100 


reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  deliverei 
46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
THURSDAYS. 


PUBLISIIEIfS  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,"  TnB  Buildeb,  London.” 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts. 


[Adv. 


THE  CHE LYNCH 
STONE. 


THE 

BRAMBLEDITCH 

STONE. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRAIiF.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Doulting  Freestone. 

The  stone  from  these  quarn 
is  known  as  the  “Weatk 
Beds,”  and  is  of  a v 
crystalline  nature,  and  1 
doubtedly  one  of  the  m 
durable  stones  in  England. 

Is  of  the  same  crystalk 
nature  as  the  Chelynch  Stoi 
but  finer  in  texture,  and 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  wch 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  1 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  i 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  , 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SOM 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somere: 
London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,! 
16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adi 


22,0:0  0 0 


8,500  0 0 20,500  0 0 
only. 


J , 


0 0 1,985  0 0 


1,416  0 0 1,770 

1,251  19  6 1,641  19  0 

1,094  3 7 1,745  0 0 

1,260  0 0 1,629 


965  11  9 1,254  0 0 


0 0 1,109  7 0 2,107  7 0 


TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Blx  lines  (about  fifty  word*)  or  under  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words 0s  6d 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisement*,  also  for  ipecial  Adver- 
semeuta  on  froHt  page.  Competition*.  Contracts,  Sale*  by  Auction, 
c may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2*.  6d. 

Each  additional  lino  (about  teu  words) 0s.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  «ums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  lu  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
,t  the  Post-office,  Covent-garden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher. 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week'*  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
before  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

Til*  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, 4c.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommend*  that  ol  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


CPPPT  A T —ALTERATIONS  in  8TANDING  ADVERTISE- 
hblflu.  M ENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 


DAY  mornings. 


o Replies  addressed 
e Office,  46,  Catherine-street.  Cevent  Garden.  W.C. 
so/ charge.  Letter*  will  be  forwarded  If  addressed 
'elopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
-er  the  postage. 


Doulting  Free  Stone 


HAM  HILL  STONE, 


BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  prices,  <fec.,  J 

dress  S.  & J.  STAPE. 
Quarry  Owners,  Ste 
and  Lime  Merchaio 
Stoke  - nnder  - He 
Ilminster.  [Ari|| 


Ham  Hill  Stone!  Ham  Hill  Stone 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  wol 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  & SON,  Quae) 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Establish 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  & GEARD,  Albii 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [Ar" 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssei  and  Metallic  L 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  1 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  matera 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehclj 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-Bheds,  and  m 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Alt, 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  26s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon.  4c.  30s.  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


Asplialte. 

Seyssei,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and  j 
White  AsphalteB. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-Btreet,  E.C.  [A. 


BANNER  VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  it 

HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions 

Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Applianci 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze. 

For  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 

BANNER  SAITITATIOH  OOMPMTS 

Wessex  House,  Northumberland  Avenue,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.C. 


Satcrdat,  Mat  15,  1885. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Houses  in  Cadogan-square.— Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Peto,  Architects  

Chambers  and  Shops,  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square.— Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Peto,  Architects 

*“*“  EiU’  S“'ei ' Ti<nrs  of  0^  H*“.  «*•"•».  ■*  M Chimney. — Mesfira.  Ernest  taiiiii'TS*!; 

Cottages  at  Leigh,  Kent.— Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Peto,  Architects  “ 

’ 722.79.3 
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Archittciure  at  the  Paris  Snlon 

More  Light  on  the  Law  of  Light  

STotea 

Architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy.— III... 

fbe  Edinburgh  ExhibitioL  . . 

llaag.tw  University:  Gateway  Buildings  .. 

further  Notes  on  Academy  Pictures 

rhe  Mclntay  Marbles  

Phe  Suneyors'  Institution  Eiaminatlons  .. 
Some  Thoughts  on  Architectural  Training. . 


CONTENTS. 


The  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew-the-Great 

Brewery  Chimney-Shaft  

G!ar.ing  Skylights  with  Plate  glass  

Tho  Student's  Column  : Our  Building  Stones.- 


Ueceut  Patents  

Receut  Sales  of  Property  

Meetings  

Miscellanea 

Prices  Current  of  Building  Materials 


Architecture  at  the  Paris  Salon. 

T is  strange  and  not 
a little  discouraging 
to  witness  the  abso- 
lute indifference  of 
the  French  public 
and  press  to  the  ar- 
chitectural exhibits 
at  the  Salon.  While 
the  representatives 
of  the  journals  avail 


lieraselves  of  “ varnishing  day 53  to  promenade 
tieir  readers  through  all  the  paintings  and 
iulpture,  and  even  the  engravings  and  litho- 
raphs,  they  seem  not  even  to  know  the  place 
•here,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Palais  de 
Industrie  rooms,  architecture  awaits  patiently, 
i her  deserted  galleries,  the  few  critics  whom 
rofessional  duty  calls  there.  The  causes 
: this  neglect  are  the  same  in  Paris  as  in 
ondon.  Architecture  is  an  austere  art,  and 
Des  not  captivate  the  masses.  Plans,  sections, 
id  elevations  leave  them  unmoved  ; and  the 
,ost  learned  of  archaeological  restorations  is 
orth  nothing  beside  flesh  - painting  and 
rapery. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  architectural 
thibition  this  year  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
5ar  preceding.  The  number  of  exhibitors 
is  diminished  ; and  the  list  of  173  drawings 
ies  not  show  any  work  of  such  boldness  and 
■iginality,  or  of  such  beauty  of  detail,  as  to  leave 
ly  very  striking  impression  on  the  memory, 
s usual,  there  is  a heterogeneous  assemblage 
various  elements,  sketches  en  route,  public 
onuments  projected  or  in  course  of  execution, 
•ivate  houses,  restorations  of  ancient  monu- 
ents,  &c.  As  usual,  also,  there  is  a propor- 
m of  school  designs  from  young  men  anxious 
figure  in  the  great  art  show,  and  whose 
pssical  projects  are  in  art  what  themes  and 
'ize  poems  are  in  literature. 

The  sketches  taken  in  course  of  travel  in- 
ease every  year  in  number  and  importance . 
lese  collected  studies  from  here  and  there 
lected  by  the  chance  of  travel,  and  in  the 
11  enjoyment  of  first  impressions,  please  us 
uch.  While  some  of  them  reveal  considerable 
Metical  and  artistic  capabilities  in  the  young 
chitects  who  are  mostly  their  authors,  they 
we  a certain  stamp  of  personality  which  the 
ore  regular  academical  studies  do  not  reveal, 
d enable  us  to  make  a kind  of  anticipatory 
issification  in  order  of  merit,  with  which  it 
•11  be  curious  to  compare  the  future  work  of 
e same  men. 

In  this  class  of  work  M.  Breffendille  holds 
honourable  place.  His  easy  and  unpreten- 
>us  pencil  gives  us  lightly  hut  truthfully 
etched  views  from  the  South  of  France.  The 
etches  of  M.  Ch.  Normand  are  interesting, 


but  a little  dry  and  precise  in  style.  MM.  Ch. 
Giraut  and  Goutier  take  us  on  a full  career  of 
Arabian  architecture,  while  M.  Julien  has 
directed  himself  towards  Venice,  and  M. 
Lechatelier  brings  from  the  Campo  Santo  of 
Pisa  an  agreeable  drawing  of  the  monument 
Ph-  Decio.  M.  F.  Kaheun,  a Londoner  by 
birth,  but  of  French  parents,  shows  a pretty 
water-colour  drawing  of  the  church  of  Offran- 
ville,  a curious  monument  of  the  sixteenth- 
century,  not  far  from  Dieppe.  But  the  palm 
must  be  given  to  M.  Courtois-Suflit,  who,  under 
the  title  of  “notes  and  sketches  of  a traveller  in 
Italy,  Algiers,  and  Tunis,”  gives  us  in  the  first 
place  a very  careful  coloured  restoration  of  a 
mosaic  fountain  from  Pompeii.  This  highly- 
finished  water-colour  shows  great  technical 
ability.  He  has  also,  in  one  frame,  about  forty 
water-colour  sketches  from  Italy,  beautiful  both 
for  colour  and  for  freshness  of  observation.  His 
details  of  the  cloisters  of  San  Gregorio,  at 
Venice,  are  especially  remarkable,  and  we  note 
also  some  details  of  Pompeian  architecture 
which  show  their  author  to  be  a close  student 
as  well  as  a facile  sketcher.  Nor  must  we 
forget  to  mention  the  view  which  M.  Ballu  has 
brought  from  Algiers  of  the  mosque  of  Djama 
el  Djedin, 

The  restorations  of  ancient  monuments  are 
very  few  in  number  this  year.  We  only  half 
complain  of  this,  for  archceology,  which  is  a 
little  overdone  in  France  at  present,  ought  not 
to  take  too  prominent  a place,  interesting  as 
it  is  in  the  light  of  a study.  It  is  chiefly 
valuable  as  a means  of  educating  and  purify- 
ing the  taste  of  the  more  advanced  students. 
In  the  same  room,  and  in  the  same  place 
where  we  noticed  last  year  the  fine  restora- 
tion of  M.  Laloux  of  the  Altis  of  Olympia, 
we  find  this  year  a restoration  of  the 
Megaron  at  Eleusis,  executed  by  M.  Blavette ; 
not  a work  equal  to  that  of  the  preceding 
year,  but  we  cannot  deny  the  talent  and 
learning  of  this  young  pupil  of  M.  Givain. 
In  a very  complete  plan,  which  accompanies 
the  elevation  of  the  actual  state  of  the  ruins, 
he  distinguishes  the  excavations  carried  out 
successively  in  1814,  by  the  Society  of 
Dilettanti ; in  1860  by  Frangeis  Lenormant, 
who  discovered  the  two  propykea ; and  then 
those  made  in  1882,  1883,  and  1884,  by  the 
Archaeological  Society.  The  restored  elevation 
and  section  of  the  sanctuary  should  also  be 
noticed.  In  tho  section  the  interior  decoration 
is  minutely  drawn  with  details,  interesting  but 
a little  fanciful.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
the  heavy  and  uninteresting  studies  in  Greek 
architecture  by  M.  Thierry,  or  M.  Pauline’s 
water-colour  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian, 
executed  to  complete  a monograph. 

If  the  utility  of  reconstructing,  from  un- 
| certain  documents  and  descriptions,  monu- 1 


ments  which  have  disappeared,  be  very  con- 
testable, there  is  a different  kind  of  interest 
attaching  to  buildings  which  make  part  of  the 
history  and  national  art  of  a country.  There 
is  a real  and  immediate  interest  in  some  of  the 
works  of  this  class  exhibited  this  year,  espe- 
cially in  the  careful  drawings  of  M.  Zequier 
from  the  Chateau  d’Anet,  that  marvellous 
residence  of  Diana  de  Poitiers.  The  drawings 
made  by  M.  Macaigne,  in  collaboration  with 
M.  Vassilieff,  after  the  portion  of  the  Chateau 
de  Blois  dating  from  the  time  of  Louis  XII., 
are  equally  careful  and  conscientious. 

M.  A.  Lafon  exhibits  a complete  restoration 
of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgtherolde  at  Rouen,  and 
has  given  the  details  of  that  lace-work  in  stone 
with  a patience  and  fidelity  which  almost  bids 
defiance  to  the  photographer.  The  Francis  I. 
Gallery  and  the  five  basreliefs  representing  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  are  particularly  well 
treated  in  the  drawings.  M.  Steinheil,  a 
worthy  follower  of  his  father,  gives  us  draw- 
ings of  the  sixteenth-century  windows  which 
decorate  the  Church  of  St.  Julien  du  Sault, 
and  M.  Suasso  has  sent  sLx  sheets  of  studies 
from  the  villa  of  Pope  Julius  at  Rome,  an 
interesting  piece  of  work,  especially  the  longi- 
tudinal section  of  the  palace,  and  the  ground 
plan.  But,  however  fine,  conscientious,  and 
learned  it  may  be,  a restoration  is  not  com- 
pletely the  work  of  the  artist  who  makes  it. 
It  is  when  we  come  to  the  designs  for  public 
buildings  in  which  the  architect  has  marked 
out  a new  idea  entirely  from  the  commence- 
ment, that  we  come  to  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  Salon  architecture. 

In  this  respect  one  cannot  deny  a certain 
merit  to  M.  Akermann.  The  monumental 
fountain  which  he  has  designed  for  New  York 
wants  neither  style  nor  elegance.  An  abund- 
ance of  water  plays  in  cascades  into  a series  of 
superposed  basins,  over  which  is  a loggia  re- 
calling the  formof  the  “Fontainedes  Innocents” 
in  Paris,  and  forming  a shrine  for  a deity  armed 
with  a trident.  But  too  many  bas-reliefs, 
columns,  and  allegorical  figures  are  heaped 
over  the  structure,  the  decorative  effect  of 
which  would  have  gained  by  being  simplified. 
This  is  the  great  fault  of  the  young  architects 
who,  taking  the  work  of  the  Renaissance  for 
their  models,  always  wish  to  amplify  and 
elaborate  it. 

hi.  Albert  Ballu,  who  has  from  the  Rou- 
manian Government  the  commission  to  design 
the  Palace  of  Justice  at  Bucharest,  exhibits 
a collection  of  drawings  and  perspective  views 
of  incontestable  merit.  The  design,  which  is 
in  course  of  execution,  is  in  a broad  and  severe 
style,  and  of  great  simplicity  of  lines ; it 
shows  imposing  fagades  and  very  sober  decora- 
tion. The  charge  of  being  too  simple,  which 
might  be  brought  against  this  work,  is  certainly 
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not  a fault  with  which  we  can  charge  M.  Oster- 
mann,  a Swedish  architect,  and  author  of  a 
design  for  a colossal  theatre,  intended  probably 
for  Stockholm,  and  the  terraces  and  columns 
of  which  are  shown  reflected  in  the  waters  of 
the  Mcelar  Lake.  The  design  is  an  ill-digested 
agglomeration  of  Classic  reminiscences,  and 
this  magnificence  of  porticos,  statues,  and  bas- 
reliefs  will  seem  little  in  place  under  a grey 
northern  sky.  We  could  understand  it  better 
on  the  banks  of  the  Mediterranean. 

In  that  latter  region  M.  Paugoy  has  erected 
a building  of  strange  enough  aspect.  Without 
the  assistance  of  the  catalogue  one  would 
certainly  not  guess  that  this  construction 
bristling  with  turrets,  was  a laboratory  of 
marine  zoology.  And  then  to  think  that  this 
Marseilles  architect  is  a pupil  of  M.  Questel ! 
Another  southern  architect,  M.  Boussac,  has 
done  better  with  a design  for  a library  for 
Narbonne,  his  native  town. 

Next  is  a Lyc6e,  which  M.  Ridel  is  con- 
structing at  Laval,  a sober  and  well  - studied 
design  ; and  the  same  praise  may  be  given 
to  the  Lyc6e  for  girls,  with  which  M.  Baudot 
proposes  to  replace  the  calcined  walls  of  the 
Cours  des  Comptes.  This  will  be  more  suit- 
able than  the  proposed  Mus<£e  des  Arts 
D^coratifs  ; but,  MustSe  or  Lyc6e,  the  great 
point  is  to  substitute  something  as  soon  as 
possible  in  place  of  these  melancholy  ruinous 
remains  of  civil  war. 

M.  Achille  Hermant  merits  special  notice 
for  his  design  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Mairie  of  the  eighth  arrondissement,  Rue 
d’ Anjou  St.  Honors,  opposite  the  English 
embassy.  This  is  a remarkable  and  beautiful 
design,  and  shows  a very  good  plan,  arranged 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  requiremeuts  of 
the  public  service.  The  design  has  also  the 
great  merit  of  breaking  through  the  regulation 
style  of  Paris  municipal  buildings,  and  main- 
taining a character  harmonising  with  the 
high-class  mansions  in  its  neighbourhood. 

M.  Henard,  a veteran  architect,  whose  talent 
at  all  events  does  not  seem  to  age,  shows  a 
little  further  on  a design  for  a grand  fireplace 
and  mantel  for  the  “Salle  des  Fetes”  of  the 
Mairie  of  the  twelfth  arrondissement  (Avenue 
Daumesnil).  The  general  effect  is  fine  ; the 
artistic  portion  (figures  and  ornaments)  has 
been  entrusted  to  MM.  Barrias,  Delaplanche, 
and  Cair.  The  plans  and  designs  made  by 
M.  Roussi  for  the  firemen’s  barracks  on  the 
Boulevard  Diderot,  complete  all  which  relates 
to  municipal  architecture  in  Paris  ; of  this 
last  building  some  account  was  given  in  our 
last  “ Letter  from  Paris.” 

The  religious  edifices  restored  or  simply  re- 
produced in  their  actual  state,  are  not  numerous 
this  year  : a sign  of  the  times.  The  tendency 
to  secularisation,  which  is  spreading  in  every 
direction,  has  made  itself  felt  in  architecture 
also.  Nevertheless,  what  a vast  field  of 
interesting  study  for  young  architects,  and  how 
much  better  for  them,  instead  of  shutting  them- 
selves up  among  the  dead  works  of  past  ages,  to 
apply  themselves  to  reviving  the  national  art, 
the  study  of  which  was  the  education  of  such 
men  as  Viollet-le-Duc,  Lassus,  Magne,  Ballu, 
and  Constant  Dufeu.  In  this  class  of  work  we 
may  note  the  drawings  of  M.  Bertrand  (restora- 
tion of  the  Church  of  Banyuls),  M.  Chame 
(elevation  of  the  Church  of  Ydes),  the  views  of 
Yezelay,  by  M.  Degeorge  ; five  sheets  by  M. 
Petelgrand,  devoted  to  the  Church  of  Gallard ; 
a curious  interior  of  the  Cathedral  of  Puy,  by 
M.  Gautier  ; and  the  drawings  by  M.  Rapine 
of  the  Church  of  Grand  Brassac. 

In  consequence  of  the  too  exclusive  direction 
given  to  architectural  study  in  France,  the 
annual  exhibitions  count  a very  small  number 
of  projects  having  for  their  object  the  everyday 
requirements  of  modern  life.  Since  public 
monuments  are  exceptional  things,  and  the 
number  of  theatres,  libraries,  palaces,  and 
museums  is  necessarily  restricted,  it  is  vexa- 
tious not  to  see  a more  decided  effort  at  the 
architectural  treatment  of  dwelling-houses  and 
private  properties. 

With  M.  Lheureux,  however,  we  are  in  the 
full  tide  of  modernism,  and,  which  is  more,  of 
modern  utilitarian  construction.  This  archi- 
tect, Avho  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
Municipality  to  construct  the  immense  wine 


warehouse  at  Bercy,  shows  a design  for  a 
restaurant  forming  an  annexe  to  that  estab- 
lishment. This  building,  intended  for  the  use 
of  the  wealthy  business  men  at  Bercy,  is  per- 
fectly appropriate  to  its  purpose.  The  facade 
is  gay  with  ornamental  brickwork  and  coloured 
tiles,  while  the  vine  twines  about  the  porticos 
which  extend  along  the  river  front.  The 
general  aspect  is  fresh  and  pleasing,  and  the 
drawings  are  executed  with  great  care. 

The  design  by  M.  Cu villi er,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  nothing  of  the  industrial  about  it. 
We  have  here  the  aristocratic  abode  which 

M.  Le  Marquis  de  B has  had  built  in  the 

Avenue  de  Wagram,  in  the  best  quarter  of  the 
Plaine  Monceau.  If  the  general  architectural 
splendour  of  the  building  is  borrowed  entirely 
from  the  Renaissance,  the  pavilion  roofs,  the 
finials  of  the  dormers,  the  armorial  trophies  of 
the  pediments, — in  a word,  almost  all  the 
exterior  decorative  treatment,  has  been  copied 
from  the  similar  details  of  the  Marquis’s 
chateau  at  Angerville.  M.  Cuvillier  merits 
high  praise  for  his  contribution  to  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  special  mention  should  be  made  of  a 
design  for  the  ceiling  of  the  dining-room,  a 
remarkable  piece  of  decorative  work.  We 
cannot  like  so  well  the  work  sent  by  M.  Saint- 
Ange,  and  the  Shahovskoy-Streckneff  Palace 
at  Moscow  may  be  an  imposing  building,  but 
is  cold  and  heavy  in  its  architectural  style. 

We  pass  over  without  notice  the  common 
place  villa  buildings  of  MM.  MtSnuel  and 
Coquelin,  only  noticing,  without  very  much 
sympathy,  the  turreted  hotel  built  by  M. 
Sauvestre  at  Neuilly-sur-Seine. 

We  have  not  classed  among  designs  for 
public  buildings  some  schemes  which  belong 
entirely  to  the  domain  of  fancy,  such  as  the 
compositions  which  M.  Monie  proposes  to 
place  at  the  four  angles  abutting  on  the  dome 
of  the  Pantheon,  in  honour  of  Hugo,  Voltaire, 
Corneille,  and  Rabelais.  M.  Monie,  to  whom 
Paris  is  partly  indebted  for  the  very  bad  monu- 
ment on  the  Place  de  la  Rt'-publique,  has  the 
idea  apparently  of  completing  after  his  own 
manner  the  work  of  Soufflet,  which  does  not 
stand  in  need  of  any  such  completing  ; but 
young  architects  are  so  presumptuous  in  these 
days.  In  the  matter  of  fancies,  the  car  which 
M.  Formig^  had  designed'in  view  of  the  great 
historical  procession  (indefinitely  postponed  for 
want  of  funds)  is  shown  in  a water-colour 
drawing,  in  a light  and  free  style  ; a very 
original  design,  much  superior  to  the  alle- 
gorical car  exhibited  further  on  by  M. 
Dumesnil  for  a public  celebration  at  Lyons. 
The  first  is  the  fancy  of  an  artist,  the  latter  a 
hippodrome  “ property.”  Very  bad  also  is  the 
fantastic  universal  exhibition  palace  which 
M.  Mussigmann  proposed,  but  unsuccessfully, 
to  erect  at  Vincennes.  As  might  have  been 
expected,  the  exhibition  building  for  1889  has 
tempted  more  than  one  exhibitor ; but  we  come 
here  into  the  region  of  pure  insanity.  There 
is  the  scheme  of  M.  Jules  Dor4,  for  instance, 
who  proposes  to  engulf  in  one  immense  bazaar 
the  Champs  de  Mars,  the  Invnlides,  the  Place 
de  la  Concord,  the  Champs  Elys^es,  and  the 
Tuileries  ! There  is  also  a municipal  tower 
designed  by  M.  Lanternier  for  somewhere  in 
America, — a grotesque  achievement. 

There  are  a few  sepulchral  monuments  this 


prise.  We  do  not  take  this  as  any  indication 

of  a decline  in  the  art  of  architecture  in 


France.  Convincing  proof  of  the  contrary  is 
given  by  the  interest  always  excited  by  the! 
public  competitions  organised  by  the  Muni-d 
cipality  of  Paris,  and  the  high  merit  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  designs  submitted  oni 
these  occasions.  The  intended  competition? 
for  the  1889  Exhibition  building,  in  spite  of 
the  absurdities  to  be  found  in  the  Salon,?. 
will  no  doubt  awaken  again  the  same  kind  o) 
interest,  and  evoke  the  same  proportion  oP 
talent. 


MORE  LIGHT  ON  THE  LAW  OF  | 
LIGHT. 

0 branch  of  law  has  been  more  cornu 
pletely  created  by  judicial  decisions 
in  recent  years  than  that  concerneet 
with  the  law  of  light.  Let  any  om 
compare  Mr.  Latham’s  work  on  the  “ Law  o, 
Window  Lights,”  published  in  1867,  with  thti 
most  recent  publications  on  the  same  subject; 
and  the  superstructure  of  case  law  which 
has  engrafted  itself  on  to  the  third  section* 
of  the  Prescription  Act,  will  be  very  appaji 
rent.  The  recently  reported  case  of  Scot' 
v.  Tape  (Law  Reports,  31,  Chancery  Division, 
p.  554),  is  the  most  recent  of  the  cases  whic.v 
has  thrown  further  light  on  the  subject.  It  it 
reprinted  at  length  in  the  May  number  of  thtl 
Law  Reports,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  se 
exactly  its  extent  and  its  bearings.  It  will  hi 
found  on  perusal  to  decide  once  for  all  that  b 
bringing  a wall  forward  or  rather  by  buildinj 
a new  wall  in  advance  of  the  line  of  the  ok 
one,  and  placing  in  it  a new  window,  for  thv 
present  we  will  say  substantially  the  same  ci 
an  old  one,  the  light  is  not  lost.  The  puttinr 
back  of  a wall  was  for  the  first  time  in  18&j 
declared  not  to  cause  a loss  of  a right  of  lighl 
That  was  the  effect  of  Bullers  v.  Dickinsosj 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  principle, 
the  right  is  preserved  when  the  wall  is  pi- 
back,  it  is  equally  preserved  if  it  is  brougb 
forward.  But  arguing  as  to  the  result  of  a caea 
from  principle  is  one  thing  ; to  have  a decisicii 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  as  we  now  have,  is  quivi 
different.  But,  in  commenting  on  Bullers  I 
Dickinson  at  the  time  of  its  decision,  vi 
expressed  our  difficulty  in  saying  where  tl  i 
line  was  to  be  drawn  as  to  the  extent  tig 
which  a wall  might  be  thrown  back  withoiu 
the  loss  of  a right  of  light.  The  recerr 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Scott  tjj 
Pape  enables  us  for  the  future  to  have  son  - 
guide  in  the  matter,  and  let  us  also  point  oiti 
that  Scott  v.  Pape  may  be  looked  on  i;i 
affirming  Bullers  v.  Dickinson,  the  principle  lii 
the  two  cases  being  in  effect  the  same.  V . 
must  quote  the  judgment  of  Lord  Justisl 
Cotton  as  giving  in  words  clearer  than  we  c;  'i 
find  the  explanation  of  this  difficulty.  I 
says  : — “Then  -will  moving  back  the  plane  ll 
the  wall  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his  right?  .1 
my  opinion,  no  ! It  is  difficult  to  see  how  t-:« 
mere  fact  of  moving  back  can  do  so,  and,  :a 
fact,  there  is  authority  against  such  a propor. 
tion.  [The  Lord  Justice  no  doubt  referred  q 
Bullers  v.  Dickenson,  which  had  been  cited 


the  argument.]  Then  if  moving  it  back  w 

^ ^ ^ not,  will  simply  moving  it  forward  have  tl 

year  ; a less  number  than  usual.  The  best  is, 1 effect  ? In  my  opinion,  both  the  moving  bal 

undoubtedly,  that  to  Dr.  Fauvel  at  the  ceme- 1 and  the  moving  forward  may  destroy  t 
tery  at  Passy,  designed  by  M.  Girette.  ! light,  because  the  new  building  when  co 

Passing  over,  for  want  of  space,  a good  many  ( structed  may,  either  by  being  substantial;' 
things  we  have,  nevertheless,  noticed  the  best ! advanced  or  substantially  set  back,  be  i 
of  the  exhibits,  as  well  as  some  few  of  the  placed  that  the  light  which  formerly  went  in 
worst.  The  exhibition  of  works,  as  observed,  the  old  windows  will  not  go  into  the  new.  . 
is  inferior  to  that  of  last  year,  and  in  every  a building  is  set  back,  say  100  ft.,  it  will  nl 

way  less  interesting.  This  is  partly  owing  to  enjoy  the  same  cone  of  light  that  was  enjoy* 

the  absence  of  some  eminent  architects  who,  before,  but  will  have  an  entirely  differs  * 
for  want  of  time  or  other  causes,  have  not 1 cone,  and  it  may  be  moved  so  far  forward  tli  i 
lately  troubled  themselves  much  about  the  it  will  not  enjoy  the  same  light  as  that  enjoy «, 
annual  exhibitions.  The  field,  therefore,  re-  j by  the  old  building.  In  my  opinion,  ti  I 
mains  open  to  the  younger  men,  who  misuse  question  to  be  considered  is  this,  whether  ti 
it  by  making  the  Salon  a kind  of  chapel-  alteration  is  of  such  a nature  as  toprecluu 
of-ease  to  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  It ' the  plaintiff  from  alleging  that  he  is  usni 

thus  happens  that  while  the  other  sections  through  the  new  apertures  in  the  new  wall  tb 

at  the  Palais  d’lndustrie,  especially  that  of  same  cone  of  light,  or  a substantial  part  of  tlf  ■ 
sculpture,  present  a sustained  interest,  and  cone  of  light  which  went  to  the  old  buildin;! 
bear  witness  to  efforts  continually  renewed,  It  is  true  that  these  semi-scientific  proposLtici1 
one  is  conscious,  in  the  architectural  room,  of  about  cones  of  light  are  not  altogether  sat 
an  atmosphere  of  indecision  and  want  of  enter-  factory  in  practice,  because  the  angle  at  wht 
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the  cone  of  light”  may  be  regarded  as 

ltering  the  -window,  must  make  all  .the  dif- 
srence  as  to  what  is  a substantial  moving 
irward  or  setting  back  of  a window.  Of  the 
iree  windows  the  subject  of  the  action  in 
cott  v.  Pape,  the  one  which  was  the  most 
loved  was  put  2 ft.  3 in.  more  forward  than 
le  old  one,  so  that  there  was  no  question 
lat  it  had  not  been  substantially  moved 
irward.  Thus  Scott  v.  Pape  settles  clearly 
lough  that  a wall  may  be  put  forward  or 
ickwards,  and  yet  retain  as  to  windows  in  it 
le  right  to  light.  It  seems  also  pretty  clearly 
• promise  a considerable  crop  of  litigation, 
;cause  until  a judge  has  said  in  each  par- 
cular  case  whether  a window  has  been 
ibstantially  moved  backwards  or  forwards,  it 
ill  be  well-nigh  impossible  to  say  whether  it 
tains  the  right  to  light  or  not. 

W e will  now  touch  on  the  no  less  important 
cond  point  which  this  interesting  case  clears 
x 

The  point  may  be  best  put  in  an  interrogative 
rm,  and  it  is  this : how  much  of  the  space  of 
l old  window  in  a new  window  will  give  the 
tter  a right  to  light  1 We  assume,  of  course, 
at  the  old  window  has  obtained  a prescrip- 
ts right  to  an  enjoyment  of  light  for  the 
atutory  period.  The  well-known  case  of 
ipling  v.  Jones,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  “ gave 
le  to  a not  unreasonable  impression,  that 
iwever  small  part  there  might  be  of  an  old 
indow  in  the  new  one,  it  was  sufficient  to 
te  a right  to  the  light  in  respect  to  the  new 
ndow.”  Then  came  Newson  v.  Pender,  in 
84,  in  which  Lord  Justice  Cotton  ex- 
ained  that  this  was  not  the  case,  that  he 
iderstood  it  to  mean  that  the  new  light  must 
otain  the  area  of  old  light,  or  substantially 
area.  But  as  in  Newson  v.  Pender  there 
ire  some  new  apertures  quite  the  same  as  the 
1,  it  was  unnecessary  to  decide  the  point, 

' an  injunction  was  granted  in  respect 
these.  But  if  the  quotation  already  given 
m Scott  v.  Pape  be  referred  to,  it  will  be 
in  that  it  includes  the  words,  “ substantial 
rt  of  that  cone  of  light  which  went  to  the 
l building.” 

Therefore  it  seems  to  show  that  it  is  not 
Dessary  to  have  the  entire  area  of  the  old 
ht  in  the  new,  but  only  a substantial  part  of 
How  much  is  a substantial  part  of  it  ? 
e woodcuts  illustrating  two  decisions  to  be 
ind  in  the  appendix  to  Roscoe’s  “ Digest  of 
i Law  of  Light  ” will  serve  as  examples  of 
iv  much  is  not  a substantial  part.  The  facts 
Scott  v.  Pape  show  how  much  is. 

Did  window  No.  1 was  3 ft.  6 in.  high,  9 ft. 
3e,  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 9-in. 
rtition.  One  of  the  new  windows  contained 
re  than  one-half  one  of  these  parts,  and  more 
m one  third  of  the  other ; the  second  new  win- 
tv  more  than  one-third  of  one  part  and  more 
m one-half  the  other  part  of  old  windowNo.  2, 
iich  was  about  the  same  size  ; and  the  third 
tv  window  one-third  of  one  part  and  three- 
irths  of  the  other  part  of  old  window  No.  3. 
t these  examples  show  that  everything  must 
pend  on  the  application  of  the  words  “ sub- 
ntial  part  of  the  old  area”  to  the  circumstances 
each  particular  case.  Here,  again,  is  a fine 
Id  for  disputes  and  lawsuits,  which  are  the 
•re  difficult  to  avoid  because  the  issue  depends 
the  way  in  which  individual  judicial  minds 
iy  apply  what  is  now  a clear  rule  to  widely 
wring  facts. 


An  International  Statistical  Institute. 

preliminary  meeting  of  the  officers  of  the 
ternalional  Statistical  Institute  was  held  at 
logne  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  month. 
' Rawson  W.  Rawson,  K.C.M.G.  (President), 
ofessor  von  Neumann-Spallart,  and  Mona.  E. 
vasseur  (Vice  Presidents),  Signor  Luigi  Bodio 
eneral  Secretary),  and  Mr.  John  Biddulph 
trtin  (Treasurer),  were  present.  It  was 
sided,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
int,  to  hold  the  general  meeting  at  Rome  on 
3 23rd  to  the  29th  of  September  next.  It  was 
nounced  that  the  members  nominated  at  the 
lilee  meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society  in 
ne  last  had  accepted  their  nominations,  and 
3 first  business  of  the  Institute  at  Rome  will 
to  complete  the  list  of  Members  and  Asso- 
ites. 


NOTES. 

HE  rejection  of  the  Charterhouse 
Bill  on  the  second  reading,  or, 
rather,  its  withdrawal  to  avoid  a 
probable  rejection,  is  an  indication 
that  Parliament  is  becoming  somewhat  more 
alive  to  the  interest  and  value  of  “Old  London” 
than  it  formerly  was;  and  if  the  Governors  of  the 
Charterhouse  have  not  altogether  dropped  their 
project,  they  will  have  at  least  an  opportunity 
of  giving  it  fuller  consideration.  Although  we 
are  among  those  who  would  regret  to  see  any 
such  alterations  carried  out  as  were  proposed, 
we  do  not  think  the  arguments  used  against 
the  scheme,  when  compared  with  one  another, 
make  up  a very  logical  assemblage  of  reasons. 
One  critic  twits  the  body  with  mismanaging 
their  own  property  in  having  sold  a few  years 
ago  to  the  Merchant  Taylors,  for  90,000/.,  land 
which  was  now  worth  520,000/.;  while  another 
urges  that  the  sales  proposed  now  will  not  be 
hy  any  means  as  lucrative  or  advantageous  as 
is  supposed.  Those  who  are  interested  in  pre- 
serving the  buildings  speak  rather  too  con- 
temptuously of  the  idea  that  a larger  number 
of  pensioners  might  be  provided  for  if  larger 
funds  were  acquired,  and  wish  to  persuade  us 
that  the  founder  preferred  benefiting  a small 
number  of  men  to  a large  number.  No  doubt 
Sutton  contemplated  the  establishment  of  the 
charity  on  its  present  site  in  perpetuity,  but  then 
he  did  not  contemplate  the  changed  condition 
of  London,  and  it  may  be  very  much  doubted 
whether  he  would  not  have  approved  of  the 
idea  of  providing  for  a larger  number  of 
pensioners  in  a neighbourhood  where  land  was 
cheap,  by  selling  property  which  has  now 
acquired  a very  high  commercial  value  ; and 
there  is  a certain  point  in  Mr.  Courtney’s 
remark  that  “it  was  hard  on  the  Governors 
that  they  should  be  constrained  to  keep  up  a 
historical  monument  at  the  cost  of  a number  of 
poor  brethren  who  might  otherwise  be  pro- 
vided for.”  "We,  and  many  others,  would 
regret  to  lose  one  of  the  oases  of  London, — 
fast  becoming  fewer  and  fewer, — but  somewhat 
question  whether  the  essential  object  of  the 
founder  would  not  be  more  truly  realised  by 
the  sale  of  the  property  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  larger  accommodation  elsewhere. 


'THE  Home  Secretary  has  called  the  attention 
-L  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  House  of  Detention, 
Clerkenwell,  and  Coldbath- fields  Prison  are 
no  longer  used  as  prisons,  and  inquired  whether 
the  Board  has  any  intention  to  negotiate  with 
Her  Majesty’s  Prison  Commissioners  for  the 
purchase  of  the  two  sites  or  either  of  them, 
with  a view  to  appropriating  them  to  the  erec- 
tion of  dwellings  l'or  the  working  classes.  This 
appeal  looks  like  a cheap  bid  for  popularity  on 
the  part  of  the  Home  Secretary,  who  ought 
to  be  aware  that  the  Board’s  powers  are  strictly 
limited  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  they 
have  no  authority  to  purchase  land  for  the 
purpose  of  housing  the  working  classes  as 
suggested. 


E report  in  another  column  the  result  of 
the  Sunderland  Municipal  Buildings 
Competition  so  far.  The  Town  Council 
accepted  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  award  by  a large 
majority  of  votes  ; and  though  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  certain 
members,  and  the  discussion  on  the  subject, 
as  reported  in  the  local  journals,  is  somewhat 
amusing  reading,  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe 
that,  generally,  the  Council  seemed  to  be  quite 
convinced  that  they  had  done  a wise  thing  in 
calling  in  Mr.  Waterhouse  to  assist  them  in 
forming  a judgment  on  the  designs.  One 
speaker  on  the  occasion  admitted  that  he  had 
been  opposed  originally  to  what  he  regarded 
as  the  unnecessary  cost  of  calling  in  a pro- 
fessional adviser,  but  that  he  had  not  listened 
for  ten  minutes  to  Mr.  Waterhouse’s  ex- 
position of  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
the  various  designs  before  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  money  had  been  well  spent. 
A question,  we  observe,  was  raised  in 
the  discussion  which  has  been  raised  before 
in  similar  cases,  viz.,  whether  the  professional 
assessor  was  invited  to  adjudge  the  premiums, 


or  only  to  aid  the  Council  in  doing  so  by 
his  advice.  Practically  it  seems  to  have 
been  decided  that  they  were  bound  to  accept 
his  award.  It  is  a point,  however,  on  which  it 
is  better  in  such  cases  to  have  a distinct  under- 
standing beforehand.  We  should  recommend 
any  one  who  is  invited  to  become  assessor  in  a 
competition  to  put  the  question  plainly  before- 
hand to  the  Committee, — “ Do  you  ask  me  to 
adj  udge  the  premiums,  or  only  to  assist  you  by 
advice  ? ” and  in  the  former  case  to  obtain  a 
definite  undertaking  that  they  will  abide  by 
his  decision. 


THE  representatives  of  the  railway  interest 
J-  in  Parliament  did  not  press  for  a division 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Traffic  Bill,  which  has  accordingly 
passed  that  stage.  The  speeches  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  measure  formed  a marked  con- 
trast to  the  extravagant  utterances  which  have 
been  heard  outside  the  House,  and  the  dis- 
cussion was  reasonable  and  instructive.  It  has 
been  recognised  that  the  24th  clause,  which  so 
alarmed  the  directors,  would  not,  as  it  stands, 
afford  a satisfactory  settlement  of  the  rates  and 
charges  difficulty,  and  that  part  of  the  Bill  will 
be  amended  in  Committee.  The  assurance  that 
the  Government  were  willing  to  join  with  the 
Companies  in  arriving  at  a decision  which 
should  be  just  to  all  concerned  removed  the 
main  objection,  and  the  railway  officials  must 
feel  as  great  a desire  as  any  one  for  the  ques- 
tion to  be  dealt  with  without  more  delay  and 
controversy.  The  irritation  produced  by  un- 
certainty has  a mischievous  effect  upon  all 
concerned,  and  as  this  uncertainty  would  be 
perpetuated  by  any  weakness  or  insufficiency 
in  the  clause  regulating  the  charges,  it  is  clearly 
essential  that  this  should  be  clear  and  definite. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find  the  House  so 
unanimous  in  agreeing  with  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  as  to  permit  the  second  reading  without  a 
division  ; but  there  is  a strong  feeling  upon 
certain  points, — such  as  the  preference  rate 
clause, — which  will  probably  lead  to  an  ani- 
mated discussion  in  Committee.  The  agitation 
among  the  railway  employes,  to  which  we 
referred  last  week,  resulted  in  a number  o 
petitions  against  the  Bill,  one  of  which  Mr 
Mundella  presented  himself. 


WE  have  received  a pamphlet  on  Freehold 
Disfranchisement,  by  Mr.  G.  Beken, 
mblished  by  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence 
league.  It  is  a counter-blast  to  the  publica- 
tians  in  favour  of  Leasehold  Enfranchisement, 
and  states  the  opposing  case  clearly  and  well. 
Together  with  this  question  that  of  the  taxa- 
tion of  ground-rents  is  also  dealt  with,  though 
the  connexion  of  the  latter  with  the  enfran- 
chisement of  leaseholds  is  not  altogether 
apparent.  The  amount  of  bad  arguments 
which  are  advanced  in  favour  of  any  particular 
change  are  usually  as  numerous  as  the  sound 
ones,  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Beken  has  no  difficulty 
in  showing  that  some  of  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  leasehold  enfranchisement  can  be 
confuted.  For  example,  ground  landlords 
have  been  accused  of  hiring  parties  to  build 
when  there  is  no  demand  for  houses,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  said,  Abolish  ground  landlords ! 
Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  this  is  a 
ridiculous  charge.  The  perusal  of  this  little 
publication  will  certainly  help  any  one  who 
wishes  to  form  a definite  opinion  on  this 
subject  to  arrive  at  this  desirable  end. 


THE  Alcazar,  Toledo,  now  used  as  a training 
school  for  officers  of  the  army,  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  restorer.  The  important  rooms 
restored  or  redecorated  lately,  are  the  chapel, 
reception  saloon  and  ante  - room,  and  the 
library  for  the  use  of  the  students.  The 
chapel,  absurdly  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  students  (more  than  400)  is  more 
the  size  for  a small  private  chapel  than  for 
such  a large  institution  as  the  Alcazar.  It  has 
been  richly  decorated,  both  with  paintings  and 
wood-carving,  giving  a very  satisfactory  result. 
The  new  stained  glass  in  the  windows  on  the 
east  side  is,  however,  very  disagreeable  in 
colour,  being  both  garish  and  inharmonious, 
especially  noticeable  after  the  incomparable 
windows  in  the  cathedral.  The  unpardonable 
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fault  has  also  been  made  of  painting  sham 
•windows  in  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
chapel.  The  reception  saloon  and  ante-room 
and  library  are  on  the  first  floor,  and  occupy 
the  centre  part  of  the  principal  facade.  The 
reception  saloon  is  a fine  spacious  apartment, 
but  an  inadequate  supply  of  money  has 
induced  the  architect,  Senor  Pablo  Yera,  to 
paint  the  whole  of  the  dado  in  chiaroscuro  to 
represent  the  mouldings  and  high-relief  orna- 
ment in  the  panels,  and  this,  as  can  be 
imagined,  destroys,  to  a great  extent,  the  other- 
wise grand  effect  of  the  room.  The  ceiling  is, 
in  section,  a very  flat  semi-ellipse,  and,  in  the 
almost  vertical  portion  immediately  above  the 
cornice,  Sans,  a clever  Spanish  painter,  has 
represented,  in  fresco,  scenes  from  Spanish 
history,  arranged  as  much  as  possible  as  a pro- 
cession, the  rest  of  the  ceiling  being  blue  to 
represent  the  sky.  The  ante-room  is  extremely 
well  decorated  in  the  Moorish  style  of  the 
Alhambra.  The  dado,  4 ft.  in  height,  is  of 
azulejos  or  tiles,  the  walls  in  the  diaper  stucco 
richly  coloured,  and  the  wood  ceiling  worked 
in  a somewhat  intricate  geometrical  pattern, 
and  supported  by  honeycomb  stalactical  pen- 
dentives.  The  library  is  a large  room  fitted 
up  with  bookcases  against  the  walls,  and  with 
comfortable  reading-desks  for  the  students,  the 
material  used  being  varnished  pitch-pine  or 
some  equally  resinous  wood.  Altogether  the 
new  work  at  the  Alcazar  would  have  been  a 
great  success  if  only  Senor  Yera  could  have 
resisted  the  temptation  of  trying  to  obtain  a 
more  grandiose  effect  than  was  possible  with 
the  money  at  his  command. 


restoring  the  church  was  prepared  by  the 
architect,  Senor  D.  Elias  Rogent,  who  for  the 
next  seven  years  carried  out  extensive  works 
to  preserve  the  fabric  from  further  ruin,  the 
expenses  of  such  works  being  borne  by  the 
Commission  of  Monuments  at  Gerona.  Last 
year  the  Spanish  Government  conceded  the 
monastery  to  the  Bishop  of  Vich,  who  has  con- 
fided the  task  of  complete  restoration  to  Senor 
Rogent,  ^conjointly  with  Senor  Artigas,  another 
well-known  Spanish  architect,  giving  them  in- 
structions to  complete  the  works  by  1888,  so 
that  Catholic  worship  may  be  resumed  in  that 
year,  the  millenary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
monastery  by  Wilfredo.  The  inauguration  of 
these  works  took  place  on  the  21st  of  last 
month,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Bishop  of 
Vich,  who  celebrated  high  mass  among  the 
ruins  in  the  morning  and  presided  at  the 
banquet  in  the  afternoon.  Considerable  in- 
terest has  been  taken  by  the  Spanish  papers 
in  this  movement  for  restoring  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  dilapidated  ruins  in 
Spain,  and,  if  all  goes  well,  in  two  years’  time 
the  reproaches  of  many  travellers  in  Spain 
condemning  the  apathy  of  the  Spaniards  as  to 
the  condition  of  their  monuments  of  art  will  no 
longer  be  justified  in  the  case  of  St.  Maria  at 
Ripoll. 


it  must  be  admitted,  unlike  nature  in  their  i 
tones,  but  the  painter’s  objeet  is  obvious: 
enough,  and  the  works  become  what  may  be 
called  landscape-fantasies,  expressions  not  so?: 
much  of  the  landscape  itself  as  of  the  feeling  i 
with  which  the  painter  saw  it,  and  which  he 
wishes  to  convey  to  others.  Too  much  of  thiai 
kind  of  landscape  - fantasy  is  not  good  fori 
people  ; we  need  to  come  back  to  unadulte-  < 
rated  nature  from  time  to  time  for  a breatht 
of  unsophisticated  air;  but  there  is  more  intel-:' 
lectual  interest  in  it  than  in  some  of  the! 
realistic  or  would-be  realistic  landscape  so: 
popular  in  England. 


THE  Yestry  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  have1 
intimated  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of: 
Works  that  they  approve  of  the  suggestede 
alteration  in  the  plan  of  the  site  of  the  new; 
Admiralty  and  War  Office,  as  proposed  by  thel; 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  illustrated  in  our 
pages  (see  p.  367,  ante). 


THE  ‘E<rria  AtXriov  (No.  481)  reports  the 
acci  * 


accidental  discovery,  in  the  island  of  Syros, 
of  three  graves,  the  structure  and  contents  of 
which  would  point  to  very  early  prehistoric 
date.  The  discovery  was  made  during  the 
digging  for  the  foundations  of  a new  building 
in  the  town  of  Hermonopolis.  The  vessels  found 
in  the  graves  are  in  good  preservation,  and  are, 
with  one  exception,  of  wood  or  earthenware  ; 
the  one  exception  is  a vase  of  metal,  in  which 
are  the  ashes  of  a dead  man.  The  other  graves 
show,  without  exception,  unb.urned  bones,  thus 
pointing  to  a mixed  cremation  and  burial, 
Votive  offerings  are  disposed  about  the  skele- 
tons in  every  case,  those  of  greatest  value 
being  placed  near  the  dead  man’s  hands. 


TWERY  one  should  see  Mr.  Albert  Good- 


win’s  collection  of  “ drawings  of  city,  town, 
and  hamlet  ” at  the  Fine  Art  Society’s  Rooms. 
It  was  at  first  intended  to  be  an  Exhibition  of 
cathedral  cities  alone,  but  the  scope  was 
little  widened,  apparently  because  the  artist 
was  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  paint 
the  pleasant  spots  he  met  with  elsewhere. 
The  sketches  are  on  a very  different  level  in 
regard  to  finish  : some  are  slight  enough,  some 
finished  drawings  ; but  all  have  their  own 
individuality  and  their  own  effect ; Mr.  Good- 
win has  no  patent  system  of  producing  land- 
scapes of  a given  pattern  as  if  they  were  turned 
out  by  machinery,  like  some  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Academy  walls.  Among  the  drawings  is 
a very  powerful  one  of  Boston  Tower  in  twi- 
light, dark  against  a deep-glowing  remains  of 
sunset ; “ The  Miller’s  Garden,  Winchester,” 
is  shown  as  laid  out  in  little  tapering  parterres 
on  the  piers  between  rushing  water  ; Abingdon 
furnishes  several  charming  subjects ; “ Durham, 
Autumn,”  is  seen  from  a new  point  of  view  and 
in  new  light ; “ The  Bishop’s  Garden,  Wells,” 
is  all  in  a shimmer  of  summer  light  ; “ Whitby 
in  Gloom  ” and  “ Whitby  in  Gladnesss  ” are 
contrasted.  There  is  not  a drawing  in  the  col- 
lection that  is  not  worth  looking  at,  and  that 
does  not  make  us  share  the  enjoyment  the 
author  must  have  had  in  producing  it. 


THE  Government  recently  announced  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  laying- out  the 
waste  land  on  the  western  side  of  the  Law 
Courts  as  public  gardens,  as  it  might  be  wanted 
for  an  enlargement  of  the  Law  Courts.  It  is  quite 
certain,  however,  that  there  is  no  immediate 
intention  of  such  enlargement.  Therefore, 
although  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  lay  this 
bare  space  out  as  regular  gardens,  it  might 
well  be  gravelled  over,  and  benches  should  be 
placed  about  it,  and  the  public  allowed  to  use 
it.  The  use  of  a space  such  as  this  adjoining 
the  crowded  courts  of  that  part  of  London 
would  be  an  immense  boon  to  the  children 
and  poorer  inhabitants  of  the  district  in  the 
approaching  summer.  Hundreds  of  children 
daily  throng  the  Temple  Gardens  when  they 
are  opened  in  the  evenings,  and  so  far  as  space 
is  concerned  they  would  have  equal  enjoyment 
on  this  piece  of  ground.  The  Board  of  Works 
could,  no  doubt,  also  supply  a few  scores  of 
geraniums  and  shrubs  in  pots  which  could  be 
placed  on  stands  and  would  add  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  who  frequented  the  place.  The 
delight  with  which  children  who  have  never 
seen  flowers  will  look  at  them  cannot  be  appre- 
ciated until  a child  from  the  slums  is  taken 
into  the  country.  As  that,  in  most  cases,  is  an 
impossibility,  the  world  of  flowers  should  be 
brought  as  much  as  possible  to  the  children  in 
the  towns. 


VTTE  regret  to  see,  on  the  agenda  for  the 
VY  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  o;i 
Works  this  Friday,  May  14,  that  among  the 
communications  received  by  the  Clerk,  ana 
to  be  brought  before  the  Board,  is  a “ letteti 
from  Mr.  G.  Vulliamy  tendering  his  resignar 
tion  of  the  office  of  Superintending  Architect 
in  consequence  of  failing  health.”  Our  readeia 
will  remember  that  in  our  issue  of  the  13t! 
of  March  we  referred  to  Mr.  Vulliamyij 
illness,  and  we  can  now  only  renew  one 
expressions  of  regret,  coupled  with  the  hop 
that  in  his  retirement  he  may  yet  be  able  t: 
find  some  measure  of  renewed  health. 


the  last  meeting  of  the  Acad&nie  des 


'JHE  eleventh  annual  exhibition  of  painting 


EIPOLL,  a town  of  Catalonia,  not  far 
north  of  Barcelona,  suffered  greatly  in 
the  first  Oarlist  war  by  the  sacking  of  the 
famous  Monastery  of  Santa  Maria,  founded  by 
Wilfredo  el  Velloso,  and  for  some  time  the 
pantheon  of  the  independent  Counts  of 
Barcelona.  The  already  ruinous  state  of  the 
monastery  was  increased  in  1860  by  the  falling 
in  of  considerable  portions  of  the  internal 
vaulting,  and  shortly  afterwards  a project  for 


Inscriptions,  Paris,  M.  Ravaisson  an- 
nounced that  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre  had 
received  the  addition  of  an  interesting  statuette 
of  Mercury,  from  Entrains,  in  the  department 
of  Nikvre.  The  statuette  is  in  bronze,  of 
small  size,  and  is  considered  to  be  a copy  of 
the  colossal  statue  of  Puys  de  Dome,  executed 
by  Zenodorus,  under  Nero.  Zenodorus,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  famous  for  the  fabrication 
of  colossi.  The  one  ordered  by  the  Averni 
took  ten  years  to  make,  and  cost  a sum  equiva- 
lent to  about  335,000?.  The  statue  of  Nero 
himself  had  to  be  moved  by  the  help  of 
twenty-four  elephants.  This  colossal  tendency 
will  scarcely  be  perceptible  in  a small  copy, 
but,  happily,  Zenodorus  was  equally  famous 
for  his  toreutic  skill. 


THERE  is  a small  and  very  good  collection 
of  Dutch  pictures  to  be  seen  at  Messrs. 
Boussod  and  Valadon’s.  It  contains  two  very 
fine  works  by  Israels,  “The  Shipwrecked 
Mariner”  and  “The  Sewing  Class.”  The 
latter  is  one  of  the  painter’s  most  finished 
works.  The  face  of  the  old  preceptress 
cutting-out  is  an  admirable  study  of  human 
nature.  She  has  been  cutting-out  shapes  all 
her  life,  and  has  no  intellectual  perceptions 
beyond  that.  There  are  two  or  three  fine 
works  by  Artz,  and  a remarkable  landscape  by 
Mauve,  “The  Return  of  the  Flock;”  another 
by  De  Bock,  “Evenin  ~ 


on  china,  at  Messrs.  Howell  & James’s,  3|i 
a considerably  larger  one  than  usual,  but  doli 
not  otherwise  differ  much  from  the  ustfej 
nature  of  these  exhibitions.  There  is  a grer1 
deal  of  clever  work,  a large  proportion  of  wkioj! 
consists  of  subjects  totally  unsuited  for  chini-; 
painting,  such  as  landscapes,  interiors  wi* 
figures,  &c.  ; all  which  can  no  doubt  be  doi ! 
up  to  a certain  point  on  china,  but  with  lj 
result  which  only  serves  to  remind  us  how  mum 
better  the  same  thing  could  be  done  on  papij 
or  canvas.  China  painting  calls  for  decorati  iii 
work,  not  realistic  figures  or  landscapes;  head! 
with  a certain  degree  of  conventional  trecl 
ment,  may  be  made  something  of.  The  judgla 
Mr.  Marks  and  Mr.  F.  Goodall,  seem  to  ) 
very  little  alive  to  the  true  decorative  natutjl 
of  china-painting,  if  we  may  judge  from  thdjj 
award  of  the  Queen  newspaper  prize  for  “ t‘j| 
best  decorated  pair  of  panels  ” ; the  two  paniijj 
rewarded  (Nos.  61, 770)  being  not  “ decorater.il 
at  all  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  repjjti 
senting  simply  hard  paintings  of  interiors,  ear- 
with  a common-place  looking  figure.  This  is  b 
“ decoration  ” ; it  is  only  rather  bad  paintiii 
Among  the  contributors  who  seem  to  kne 
what  china-painting  is  for  are  Mrs.  W.  Smit 
of  Woodclyffe,  who  sends  two  plates  in  t 
Persian  style  (34,  78),  which  gained  the  Cro*) 
Princess  of  Germany’s  gold  badge  ; Ml 
Izon  (conventional  design  of  honeysuckle,  3< 
Miss  Anderson  (roses  and  stephanotis,  14. . 
Miss  Alice  Brady,  who  gains  a silver  meo'; 
for  an  acacia  design  (186);  and  Miss  li 
Welby,  who  has  gained  a silver  badge,  p •< 
sented  by  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germain 
for  the  best  work  by  a lady  professional,  la 
her  two  Renaissance  dishes  (195,  201),  whr  1 
are  the  best  things  we  saw  in  the  collecthfU 
and  show  a true  feeling  for  decorative  desipis 
A great  majority  of  the  examples  exhibit! 
are  what,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  a 
would  rather  not  see  at  all.  What  lover cd 
landscape  art  would  ever  purchase  a chii  : 
painted  landscape,  or  even  accept  it  as  a giftu 


New  and  Latter  House  of  Israel,  NJ 
Brompton,  Kent. — A further  contract  (l 
first  being  now  completed)  has  been  sign : | 
between  Mrs.  J.  J.  Jezreel  and  Messrs.  Nay:;  I 
& Son,  of  Rochester,  for  the  completion  of  ilm 
superstructure  of  the  Temple  now  in  coursen 
erection  at  Chatham  Hill,  Chatham,  atafnrtli : 
estimated  cost  of  about  40,000Z.  The  exter.nl 
dimensions  of  the  building  are  124  ft.  squc-s 
Both  these  are,  and  124  ft.  high. 


May  15,  1886.] 
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ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— III. 

One  of  the  most  important  drawings  exhi- 
bited is  that  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding  (1,653)  for 
;he  restoration  of  the  great  screen  at  Win- 
ihester  Cathedral ; the  drawing  is  hung  higher 
;han  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  the  details 
jannot  be  well  mado  out  at  the  Academy.  The 
loreen  has  been  terribly  pulled  about,  partly  by 
conoclastic  enemies,  partly  by  restoring  friends, 
ind  the  sculpture  is  entirely  gone.  Mr.  Sedding’s 
Irawing  shows  a restoration  of  the  whole ; a 
food  deal  of  the  canopy  work  existing  now  is 
nodern  patchwork,  some  of  it  in  plaster ; the 
restoration  of  a portion  of  the  canopies  in  1820, 
linder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Nott,  one  of  the  j 
Canons,  is,  Mr.  Sedding  considers,  very  good 
or  the  time  at  which  it  was  done,  and  some 
liortion  of  it,  at  all  events,  will  be  retained. 
According  to  the  Dean’s  report,  published  a 
little  while  Bince,  the  work  required  to  be  done 
o complete  the  screen,  amounts  to  this  : — “ Two 
irge  pedestals  for  statues,  and  six  larger  cauo- 
ies;  all  the  pedestals  and  canopies  for  the 
|hirty-four  smaller  statues ; and  if  the  picture 
iy  West  be  removed,  the  ornamentation  of  the 
urge  space  so  left  bare.”  The  removal  of  the 
jicture  forms  a part  of  Mr.  Sedding’s  design, 
nd  the  space  is  shown  filled  np  by  a series  of 
|tnall  niches  and  statues,  and  canopy  work, 
he  removal  of  West’s  picture  is,  to  our  mind,  a 
[iiDg  to  be  thought  twice  about.  It  repre- 
pnts  the  contribution  to  religious  art  of  a 
ainter  who  was  certainly  not  contemptible  in 
is  day,  and  has  a historical  interest ; and  it  ] 
lay  be  questioned  whether  an  assemblage  of 
.odern  Decorative  Gothic  detail  to  fill  the 
mce  will  have  as  much  interest,  after  all. 
fo  only  suggest  it  as  a point  to  be  considered, 
he  restoration  seems  very  finely  carried  out 
li  the  drawing.  The  figures  were  drawn  by 
Lr.  Westlake,  and  Mr.  Onslow  Ford  is  doing 
ue  first  portion  of  the  sculpture ; the  part  of 
le  work  at  present  undertaken  being  the 
Liddlo  portion,  including  the  cross  and  the 
lx  large  figures  adjoining  it.  The  sketches 
>r  a picture  above  the  altar,  and  on  the 
'tar,  and  on  the  doors  on  either  side, 
|iown  in  the  drawing,  are  by  Mr.  Burne  Jones. 
Ir.  Sedding  has  so  much  knowledge  of  and 
rmpathy  with  Late  Gothic  detail,  that  the 
rchitectural  portion  certainly  could  not  be  in 
utter  hands. 

;We  now  proceed  to  some  notes  on  the  secular 
flblic  buildings,  institutions,  &c.,  represented, 
iking  them  in  the  order  of  hanging. 

>1,517,  “ Beckenham  Public  Hall,”  Mr.  George 
igers.  A brick  building  apparently,  with  a very 
3?e  hipped  roof  over  the  whole,  and  lantern 
jrobably  for  ventilation)  in  the  middle  of  the 
‘•dge.  The  lower  story  has  round  arches  with 
kQare  mullioned  windows  under  them ; upper 
>ory,  pilasters  standing  out  on  corbels,  over- 
tiling  the  lower  portion,  a very  foolish  and 
logical  use  of  the  pilaster,  sanctioned  by 
•8hion.  The  hall  is  on  this  floor,  lighted 
g long  mullioned  windows.  The  angles  are 
^centuated  by  octagonal  angle  turrets,  also 
brbelled  out  at  the  first-floor  line,  with  good 
JEect ; an  angle  turret  is  a different  thing  from 
fpilaster.  The  building  is  solid-looking,  but  not 
pautiful.  The  author  is  to  be  commended  for 
[Spending  a plan. 

<1,551,  “Dining  Hall,  Middle  Temple,”  Mr. 
)hn  Crowther.  A beautifully-executed  water- 
ulour  drawing,  combining  fine  effect  with  the 
ost  minute  representation  of  detail ; as  an 
sample  of  illustrative  architectural  drawing 
lis  deserves  the  highest  praise.  Too  often 
tater- colour  drawings  of  this  class  lose  detail 
nid  a general  glitter. 

11,552,  “Bedford  Grammar  School,”  Mr. 
Mil  Champneys.  A simple  piece  of  Queen 
:nne  architecture ; mullioned  windows  with 
orizontal  cornices  below  and  sharp-pitched 
lidiments  to  the  windows  in  the  upper  story, 

;)t  broken  at  the  apex,  but  the  angles  covered 
7 shields  with  scroll  supporters.  The  festooned 
wels  sculptured  on  the  wall  above  these 
indows  are,  of  course,  a feature  of  the  style 
losen,  but  a very  absurd  one,  which  it  is  a 
ty  to  see  repeated  by  modern  architects  who, 
i.  these  days  of  aesthetic  enlightenment,  should 
low  better  than  their  “ rude  forefathers.” 

1,557,  “ New  School  of  Science  and  Art, 
incoln, — Portion  of  South  Front,”  Mr.  George 
adger.  A tinted  drawing  of  a main  entrance 
ith  a bay  window  over,  a boldly-treated  piece 
■ Jacobean  work,  with  a deep  shadow  under 
;te  recessed  elliptical-arched  doorway ; the  only 


point  we  dislike  is  the  obelisk-like  spikes  on  the 
gable ; another  instance  of  modern  imitation 
of  bad  detail. 

1,562,  “Proposed  New  Building  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  adjoining  the  Schools : High- 
street  Front,”  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson.  A very 
pleasing  and  picturesque  design,  which  is  Gothic 
in  feeling,  though  only  partially  so  in  detail. 
It  has  mullioned  windows,  some  of  them  with 
pedimented  gablets  over,  some  without,  the 
window  compartments  with  circular  heads  with- 
out cusping,  a point  which  is  repeated  in  the 
design  of  the  open  balustrades.  In  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  building  (which  is  in  two 
marked  divisions),  the  manner  in  which  breadth 
is  given  and  the  whole  connected  together  by 
carrying  the  window  divisions  over  the  wall  in 
the  form  of  panelling,  and  by  the  rich  carved 
first-floor  string  - band  continued  round  this 
portion  under  the  panelling,  is  most  effective 
and  artistic.  Though  containing  details  borrowed 
from  different  periods,  this  is  no  piece  of  mere 
Jacobean  or  Elizabethan  copyism,  but  a com- 
bination of  details  into  a harmonious  whole  with 
a considerable  amount  of  originality.  No  plan 
is  given,  nor  is  it  stated  what  is  the  purpose  of 
the  building. 

1,569,  “ Northern  Assurance  Company’s 

Offices,  Dublin:  Design  |in  Competition,” 
Messrs.  T.  N.  Deane  and  Son.  A water-colour 
drawing  of  a red  brick  building  with  stone 
dressings,  the  portion  at  the  angle  of  the  street 
forming  a kind  of  massive  tower  with  a 
pyramidal  roof,  and  a large  open  archway  on 
the  ground  story.  No  plan  is  given ; the  design 
is  successful  in  giving  picturesque  effect  to 
“business  premises”;  it  looks  a trifle  heavy, 
but  this  may  be  due  to  the  drawing,  which  is 
somewhat  loaded,  and  wants  brightness. 

1,572,  “ New  Building  for  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Oxford : Garden  Front,”  Mr.  T.  G. 
Jackson.  A very  simple  and  pleasant  bit  of 
Domestic  Gothic,  looking  rather  like  an  ancient 
building,  and  probably  intended  so,  to  harmonise 
with  others  in  the  vicinity. 

1,576,  “ Entrance  to  a Loudon  Hall,”  Mr. 
E.  H.  Sedding.  Hung  high;  a “Classic” 
block,  with  a level  skyline,  pilasters  on  either 
side  of  arched  entrance,  with  balconied  windows 
between. 

1,583,  Mr.  T.  G.  Jackson : apparently  the 
south  front  of  the  same  building  “ adjoining 
the  Schools  ” at  Oxford,  of  which  another  face 
is  shown  in  No.  1,562;  but  hardly  recognisable 
as  such.  This  is  a sepia  drawing,  showing 
windows  of  similar  design  to  some  of  those  in 
the  other  drawing,  but  the  general  style  and 
feeling  much  more  tame  and  uninteresting, 
perhaps  because  the  author  was  more  influenced 
by  adjoining  buildings  on  this  side.  The 
different  method  of  execution  makes  the  differ- 
ence still  greater ; no  one  looking  at  them  apart 
from  the  catalogue  would  gness  at  the  two 
drawings  representing  the  same  building. 

1.587,  “ Municipal  Buildings,  now  being 
erected,”  Mr.  W.  Young.  A largo  and  carefully- 
finished  pen  drawing  of  the  Municipal  Buildings, 
Glasgow  ; the  rusticated  ground  - story,  with 
pilasters  and  pilastered  windows  let  into  it,  so 
to  speak,  is  effective;  but  in  the  main  it  is  a 
piece  of  pompous  and  well-elaborated  common- 
place. 

1.588,  “Prudential  Assurance  Offices,  Dale- 
street,  Liverpool,”  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse.  A 
Gothic  red  brick  and  terra-cotta  building,  with 
an  angle  entrance,  and  projecting  angle  bay  on 
heavy  corbels  ; the  gronnd-floor  shops  are 
treated  with  heavily-moulded  segmental  arch 
windows  with  solid  piers  between.  The  whole 
resembles  so  much  other  buildings  designed  by 
the  author  in  the  method  of  plain  solid  Gothic, 
with  certain  specialities  of  detail  which  are  at 
once  recognised  as  hie,  that  detailed  description 
is  unnecessary. 

1,595,  “ Design  for  Board  Schools,  North- 
ampton,” Mr.  W.  Doubleday.  Hung  too  high 
to  be  well  seen ; a coloured  dra vying  of  a building 
in  which  the  departments  into  which  the 
school  is  apparently  divided  are  picturesquely 
expressed  in  the  design ; no  plan,  however,  is 
given. 

1,625,  “ The  Constitutional  Club,  North- 
umberland Avenue,”  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis.  A largo 
and  careful  water-colour  drawing,  showing  very 
well  the  effect  of  the  red  terra-cotta  dressings 
against  the  lighter-tinted  wall-spaces,  as  in- 
tended, wo  presume,  though  it  hardly  appears 
so  rich  in  effect  as  this.  The  three  large  gablea 
and  two  smaller  ones  a little  separated  from 
them,  with  variously-curved  outlines,  make  a 
highly  picturesque  Bky-line ; the  rounded  end 


of  the  building,  with  open  loggias,  and  the 
shallow  rounded  bay  - windows  within  the 
columns  of  the  projecting  bays,  are  other 
effective  incidents  in  the  design,  which  will 
certainly  be  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  of 
London  clubs  in  architectural  appearance. 


THE  EDINBURGH  EXHIBITION. 

A visitor  to  the  Exhibition  possessed  of 
architectural  proclivities  naturally  gravitates  to 
“ Old  Edinburgh.”  After  passing  down  the 
central  avenue,  where  everything  is  intensely 
modern,  he  finds  himself  outside  the  eastern 
doorway  in  the  open  air,  and  before  him,  as  if 
raised  by  the  skill  of  a magician,  stands  the 
gateway  of  an  ancient  city  flanked  by  battle- 
mented  walls,  over  which  appear  the-  tops  of 
gabled  houses.  To  this  and  the  rest  of  the 
reproduction  a remarkable  degree  of  solidity 
and  truthfulness  has  been  imparted ; corbels, 
string-courses,  gargoyles,  &c.,  stand  out  in  bold 
reliof ; different  kinds  of  masonry  and  varieties 
of  stone  are  wonderfully  imitated,  and  the 
effects  of  time  and  weather  are  rendered  with 
artistic  finish.  The  gateway  represented  is  the 
Nether  Bow-Port,  built  in  1606  and  demolished  in 
1761,  the  easternmost  of  the  six  principal  gates 
which  pierced  the  wall  built  after  the  battle  of 
Flodden,  and  which  led  from  the  city  to  the 
burgh  of  Cannongate.  The  design  of  it  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  Porte  St.  Honore 
at  Paris,  and  it  was  as  massive  and  picturesque 
a structure  of  the  kind  as  could  be  found  in  any 
ancient  city.  The  archway  was  flanked  by 
circular  towers  similar  to  those  existing  at 
Holy  rood,  and  over  the  archway  arose  a square 
clock  tower  with  a spire.  Passing  under  the 
gateway,  which  is  guarded  by  members  of  the 
ancient  city  guard  in  quaint  costumes  armed 
with  halberts,  we  find  ourselves  in  what  may 
be  considered  the  market-place  of  the  ancient 
city. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  represented  no 
longer  exist,  and,  of  course,  did  not  occupy  the 
contiguous  positions  here  shown.  To  the  left 
appears  “ The  Twelve  Apostles’  House,”  to  the 
east  wing  of  which  tradition  has  ascribed  the 
name  of  “ The  French  Ambassador’s  Chapel.” 
This  building  was  taken  down  in  1829  to  make 
way  for  the  erection  of  the  George  IV.  Bridge.  It 
is  an  example  of  the  semi-fortified  Scottish  town 
house.  The  upper  floors  are  reached  by  a stair- 
case situated  in  a strong  square  tower,  corbelled 
out  in  the  upper  stage,  and  having  a circular 
turret  with  pointed  roof  at  one  side.  Above  the 
doorway  is  a shield  bearing  a werewolf  and  a 
crescent  between  two  stars  in  chief,  with  the 
motto  ' Speravi  et  invent i.”  The  house  next  to 
this  is  of  a different  character  entirely,  being 
one  which  stood  in  Dickson’s-close.  The  base- 
ment is  of  stone,  and  the  upper  stories,  which 
project  over  it,  are  of  wood  and  plaster. 
It  must  have  been  built  after  1508,  when 
James  IV.  granted,  by  charter,  the  Burgh 
Muir  to  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh. 
The  ground  was  greatly  occupied  by  oak 
trees,  and,  in  order  to  encourage  the  citizens 
to  purchase  the  timber,  permission  was  given 
to  project  new  fronts  to  the  houses  in  the  town 
to  the  extent  of  7 ft.  With  each  story  of  height 
the  projections  increased,  till  in  some  of  the 
closes  opposite  neighbours  could  shake  hands. 
These  projections  were  generally  closed  in  by 
lath-and-plaster  walls  between  oak  uprights, 
but  in  some  instances  they  were  open,  forming 
galleries,  which  were  used  for  recreation.  The 
house  in  question  was  occupied  in  1786  by  David 
Allan,  artist,  “ the  Scottish  Hogarth.”  Passing 
on,  we  reach  another  timbei’-fronted  house, 
which  was  taken  down,  as  being  unsafe,  so 
recently  as  1878.  It  stood  at  the  angle  of  the 
West  Bow  and  Lawn  Market,  and  had  an  open 
piazza  on  the  ground-floor  towards  the  west. 
The  ground-floor  was  occupied  as  a shop  or 
open  booth,  to  which  the  piazza  formed  a 
useful  adjunct.  The  second  floor  was  decorated 
with  fluted  pilasters,  and  the  windows  glazed  in 
lattice  work.  It  was  here  that  the  Messrs. 
Nelson  laid  the  foundation  of  their  famous 
publishing  house.  Turning  northwards,  we  see 
Major  Weir’s  house,  through  which  there  is  an 
xit  to  the  MeadowB.  The  house  stood  in  a 
small  courtyard  entered  by  a close  from  the 
West  Bow.  Over  its  doorway  was  inscribed  the 
legend  : “ Soli  Deo  honor  et  gloria,  1604.”  This 
was  one  of  the  haunted  houses  of  the  city,  and 
is  associated  with  the  name  of  Major  Weir,  in 
respect  to  whom  we  refer  the  reader  to  a book 
named  “ Satan’s  Invisible  World  Discovered,” 
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by  George  Sinclair,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  in 
the  College  of  Glasgow,  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  16S5.  Major  Weir  was  burned  at  the 
Gallowlee,  between  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  in 
1670. 

The  next  house  was  the  residence  of  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  and  afterwards  of  the  Earl  of 
Hyndford,  Ambassador  to  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  at  a subsequent  period  it  was  occupied  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott’s  grandfather.  It  was  a 
stately  edifice,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
which  was  a tower  supported  upon  massive 
pillars  and  round  arches,  under  which  there  is 
a continuation  of  the  footpath.  Then  follows 
a house  which  stood  in  the  Cowgate,  between 
the  College  Wynd  and  Horse  Wynd,  remark- 
able for  its  double  row  of  dormer  windows  and 
high  crow-stepped  gable  containing  the  stair. 
The  “ Laus  Deo”  house  adjoining,  bearing  the 
date  1591  below  the  motto,  stood  on  the 
Castle  Hill ; it  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  Palace  of  Mary  of  Guise,  the 
back  portion  of  it  having  borne  evidence  of 
being  erected  at  the  same  time  as  the  Guise 
Palace,  although  the  street  elevation  was  of 
more  modern  character.  The  interior  was  richly 
decorated,  and  so  lately  as  1840  a beautifully- 
painted  ceiling  in  wood  was  discovered.  The 
ceiling  was  arched  and  the  painting  in  dis- 
temper. The  Mint  or  Cunzie  Nook  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  siege  of  1573,  and  another 
erected  in  the  following  year  bearing  the 
legend  “Be  Merciful  to  Me,  O God,  1574.”  It 
is  approached  by  an  outside  stair  and  arched 
wooden  porch.  The  Charity  W orkhouse  at  the  foot 
of  Leith  Wynd,  which  was  erected  by  the  Magis- 
trates in  1619  in  place  of  “ The  Hospital  of  our 
Lady  in  Leith  Wynd,”  is  a picturesque  struc- 
ture, with  a fine  row  of  dormer  windows;  it 
was  removed  by  the  North  British  Bailway 
works.  This  completes  the  north  side  of  the 
Market-place.  The  east  Bide  is  occupied  by 
the  house  of  Simpson  the  printer  and  Mary  of 
Guise’s  Oratory.  The  former  is  a timber- 
fronted  house,  the  first  floor  of  which  is 
approached  by  an  open  stair.  Above  its 
massive  oak  door  was  an  elliptic  architrave 
with  rich  mouldings  bearing  two  inscriptions  : 
“ Gif  ve  deid  as  ve  sould  ve  myght  haif 
as  ve  vald,”  and  “ Get  and  saif  and  ve  sal 
haif,  1515.”  The  oratory  of  Mary  of 
Guise  stood  on  the  Castle  Hill,  and  was 
removed  to  make  way  for  the  Free  Church 
College.  It  was  erected  after  the  English 
invasion  of  1544.  The  palace  of  which  it 
formed  a portion  was,  as  a whole,  the  finest  as 
regards  internal  decoration  in  Old  Edinburgh. 
It  contained  richly  - carved  stone  and  oak 
mantelpieces,  panelled  and  arched  ceilings, 
having  emblematic  and  heraldic  paintings,  &c. 
After  the  death  of  the  Queen  Begent  in  1560 
the  buildings  were  occupied  by  wealthy  tenants, 
but,  like  all  the  fine  mansions  of  the  old  towu, 
it  was  at  last  divided  into  small  dwelling-houses. 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi. 

Entrance  is  obtained  to  Old  Edinburgh  at  the 
south-east  by  the  royal  porch  (1490-1753),- 
finely-groined  Gothic  gateway,  surmounted  by 
a high-pitched  gable,  and  having  on  one  side  a 
circular  battlemented  tower,  and  on  the  other 
a corbelled  turret.  It  formed  the  chief 
entrance  from  the  city  into  the  courtyard  of 
the  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  and  was  erected  by 
Abbot  Bellenden,  who  also  “ brocht  hame  the 

gret  bellie,  the  gret  basin  fownt he 

theikit  the  kirk  with  leid,  he  biggit  ane  brig  of 
Leith,  ane  other  ouir  Clide,  with  many  other 
gude  workis.”  This  fine  example  of  Gothic 
architecture,  as  well  as  the  good  abbot’s  house 
which  adjoined  it,  was  remorselessly  demolished 
in  1753  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Hereditary 
Keeper  of  Holyrood  House.  Proceeding  west- 
ward, we  find  the  Tolbooth, — “The  Heart  of 
Midlothian,” — towering  aloft,  and  projecting  its 
huge  bulk  obtrusively  forward.  It  stood 
between  the  Church  of  St.  Giles  and  the  High- 
street,  and  was  removed  in  1817  as  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  thoroughfare.  There  was  good 
reason  for  its  removal,  for  although  its  loss  may 
be  lamented  in  an  historical  and  romantic  point 
of  view,  its  condition  as  a prison,  as  described 
by  Hugo  Arnot,  was  most  disgraceful.  In 
front  of  the  west  elevation  of  the  Tolbooth, 
Mr.  Sydney  Mitchell  has  reproduced  an  earlier 
version  of  the  Market  Cross  recently  restored 
by  him.  On  the  site  now  occupied  by  Melboume- 
piace  stood  a house  and  chapel  which  belonged 
to  the  Abbots  of  Cambuskenneth.  These  were 
acquired  by  Mr.  Bobert  Gourlay,  a city  merchant 
and  messenger-at-arms,  in  1569.  He  utilised 


house,  which  was  one  of  the  most  massive  and 
striking  in  the  city.  The  manner  in  which  one 
half  of  the  gable  is  corbelled  out  is  exceedingly 
bold,  and  there  is  a most  effective  turret,  which 
contained  a spiral  Btaircase  leading  to  a room 
used  as  a cell  for  State  prisoners  of  gentle  blood, 
which  tradition  names  as  the  apartment  where 
occurred  “ The  Last  Sleep  of  Argyll.”  The 
house  was  planned  so  as  to  be  easily  convertible 
into  several  distinct  residences  approached  by 
separate  flights  of  stone  stairs  leading  from  one 
point.  When  taken  down  in  1834  a secret 
chamber  was  discovered  between  the  ceiling 
of  the  first  story  and  the  floor  of  the 
second.  Cardinal  Beaton’s  house  stood  at 
the  south-east  end  of  Blackfriars-wynd  at 
its  junction  with  the  Cowgate.  It  was 

built  by  James  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  Glas- 
gow, afterwards  of  St.  Andrews,  and  was 
remarkable  for  a bold  octagonal  angle  turret. 
The  attempt  to  reproduce  the  Parliament  Stairs 
was  too  daring  a one  to  be  successful  in  the 
circumstances.  This  great  flight  of  stairs 
reached  from  the  low-level  of  the  Cowgate  to 
the  high-level  of  the  Parliament  Close.  They 
are  produced  in  miniature,  and  form  a pleasing 
feature.  At  their  head  is  a corridor,  the  open 
timber- work  of  which  is  a facsimile  of  that  of 
the  Old  Hall  at  Linlithgow,  recently  taken 
down,  which  once  belonged  to  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The 
adjoining  building  is  a copy  of  the  Assembly 
rooms  in  the  West  Bow,  where  used  to  meet 
the  rank  and  fashion  of  the  city.  It  is  a lofty 
building  with  high-pitched  crow-stepped  gables 
and  long  slender  chimney-shafts  rising  from  the 
eves,  very  unlike  any  modern  structure  appro- 
priated to  similar  purposes.  It  was  erected  by 
Peter  Somerville,  a baillie  of  Edinburgh,  and 
bearshis  initials  with  the  date  1602and  the  motto 
In  Domino  confido.”  A representation  is 
given  of  a portion  of  “ The  Black  Turnpike,” 
a massive  structure  of  large  extent  and  great 
height  which  stood  to  the  westward  of  the  Tron 
church,  and  which  was  taken  down  in  1788.  It 
is  Gothic  in  style,  and  has  an  ogee-pointed 
doorway  and  niches,  which  have  an  affinity  with 
late  French  Domestio  Gothic.  Tradition  ascribed 
its  erection  to  Kenneth  III.  (994),  but  the  later 
date  given,  1461,  is  obviously  nearer  the  mark. 
The  last  facsimile  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  a 
Cowgate  house  of  very  pleasing  form,  which 
was  removed  a few  years  ago.  It  was  one  of 
the  timber-fronted  burgher  dwellings,  with  a 
piazza  on  its  ground-floor  and  an  open  gallery 
on  the  first  floor. 

A word  of  commendation  is  due  to  Mr. 
Sydney  Mitchell  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  has  performed  the  task  entrusted  to 
him.  Were  one  placed  amidst  these  quaint 
surroundings,  with  none  but  the  members  of 
the  ancieut  city  guard,  in  the  scarlet  coats, 
cocked  hats,  and  black  leggings,  who  supersede 
the  modern  policeman,  and  the  damsels  who 
attend  to  the  open  booths  attired  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  appearing  as 
inhabitants,  the  picture  would  be  complete,  but 
the  box -hat,  billicock,  dress-“ improver,”  and 
parasol  of  to-day  everywhere  appear,  and 
dissipate  the  illusion. 


the  carved  stones  in  erecting  for  himself  a Engineering. 


Glasgow  University:  Gateway  Build 
ings. — The  opening  of  the  Underground  Cir- 
cular Railway  having  enabled  the  North  British 
Railway  Company  to  vacate  the  College  Station 
Messrs.  Morrison  & Mason,  the  contractors,  are 
now  engaged  in  carefully  taking  down  the  Old 
University  Buildings  in  High-street,  and  re- 
moving the  original  archway,  escutcheon  with 
royal  arms,  and  other  historical  stonework 
(temp.  Cromwell  and  Charles  II.)  to  Gilmore- 
hill.  They  have  at  the  same  time  commenced 
the  erection  of  new  gateway  buildings  at  the 
north-eastern  entrance  to  the  grounds  of  the 
present  university,  in  which  the  materials  and 
decorative  features  of  the  old  facade  are  to  be 
embodied,  thus  conserving  a valuable  link  with 
the  past.  The  new  buildings  are  in  the  Scot- 
tish Domestic  style  of  the  period,  with 
blending  of  French  and  of  Scottish  Baronial 
architecture.  They  are  the  gift  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Pearce,  M.P.,tbe  eminent  shipbuilder;  and  the 
architect  is  Mr.  Alexander  George  Thomson, 
LA.,  who,  in  a letter  published  in  Nov.,  1883, 
suggested  this  application  of  the  ancient  stone- 
work. The  lower  floor  is  to  be  occupied  as 
the  janitor’s  dwelling-house,  and  the  two  upper 
floors  as  class-rooms  in  connexion  with  the 
Elder  Chair  of  Naval  Architecture  and  Marine 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  ACADEMY 
PICTURES. 


We  give  some  further  notes  on  pictures  in  i 
the  Academy  Exhibition,  taking  them  now  in  the  : 
order  of  hanging.  In  Gallery  I.  is  a charming  j 
little  work  by  Mr.  Marks,  “ A Delicate  ti 
Question”  (29),  submitted  in  the  shape  of  a 
manuscript  of  some  kind  to  an  elderly  gentle-  i 
man  in  a white  wig  and  blue  coat,  who  holds  c 
the  paper  before  him  with  an  admirable  ex-  > 
pression  of  puzzled  responsibility.  The  colour  i 
is  on  a delicate  and  carefully -arranged  scheme,  i 
waning  gradually  from  left  to  right  of  the! 
picture,  from  the  blues  and  greys  of  the  old- 
gentleman’s  dress  to  the  pale  saffron  of  thel 
girl’s  dress,  who  is  the  messenger,  and  finishing 
with  the  warmer  orange  in  a bunch  of  flowers; 
on  the  extreme  right ; giving  quite  a decorative' 
value  to  a painting  of  realistic  life.  Mr.I 
Dollman’s  “Warranted  Quiet  to  Ride  on 
Drive”  (12),  where  an  old  man  is  getting  taken*, 
in  about  his  purchase,  is  a capital  bit  of 
humour  along  with  a very  good  painting  of  a 
horse.  Mr.  Calderon’s  “Ruth  and  Naomi”. 
(21)  is  the  largest  work  in  the  room,  and  soema. 
an  earnest  attempt  to  give  new  life  to  an  oldi 
story ; but  the  expression  of  Ruth  is  ra  theta 
stagy  and  exaggerated,  as  if  she  wore  playingi 
to  the  gallery.  Mr.  J.  Farquharson’s  “In 
Cairo”  (41),  a street  scene  with  the  figures; 

conversation,  is  animated  certainly,  but  does 

not  go  to  show  that  the  author  would  be  wise 
to  desert  the  field  of  landscape  in  which  hid, 
real  power  lies.  “ Choosing  a Summer  Gown'V 
(66),  by  Mr.  Woods,  is  a brilliant  and  very 
lifelike  painting  of  a group  of  figures  on  a quay 
in  Venice ; each  figure  tells  its  own  story  well-, 
the  incident  is  of  the  slightest.  Mr.  Sargent’o 
portrait  of  “Mrs.  Harrison”  (78)  compel*; 
attention  by  its  original  style  and  peculiar, 
costume,  but  for  a portrait  it  aims  too  much  a 
sensation.  In  this  respect  it  maybe  contrasted 
with  Mr.  Pettie’s  carefully  studied  and  manly: 
portrait  of  “ W.  Bailey  Hawkins,  esq.  ” (20)  ( 
a very  good  example  of  portraiture.  Mr.  L 
Jeune  has  one  of  his  pretty  combinations  o 
child-life  and  landscape,  “Water-Lilies”  (80) 
and  near  this  is  a largo,  flashy,  clever,  and  veri  i 
vulgar  painting,  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Rossi,  “ A Solo  b; 
Request”  (82),  showing  a drawing-room  full  d. 
very  vulgar  and  commonplace  people,  who  hav;  i 
no  possible  claim  to  be  painted  at  all. 

In  Gallery  II.  the  largest  work  is  Mr.  LongY 

Pharaoh’s  Daughter”  (115),  on  Bteps  abovi; 
the  water’s  edge,  inspecting  Moses  and  th 
cradl*,  and  accompanied  by  various  hand; 
maidens,  all  in  a state  of  more  or  less  undresfc: 
This  is  one  of  those  rather  exasperating  work/ 
which  are  very  well  painted,  and  yet  totalise 
fail  to  interest  one,  or  to  suggest  anything  bti 
a scenic  effect  of  grouping.  Mr.  Goodalla- 
“ Puritan  and  Cavalier”  (87),  where  a girl  il; 
sober  grey  hides  behind  a screen  from  the  pursui  1 
of  a gaily-dressed  little  boy  with  a bunch  cti 
mistletoe,  is  bright  and  amusing,  and  tl 
screen,  which  occupies  the  largest  portion  c 
the  canvas,  is  a fine  piece  of  Renaissance; 
decorativo  work.  Mr.  Farquharson  has  dori  i 
finely  in  his  landscape,  “ And  Winter’s  Breat; 
came  Cold  and  Chill”  (94),  if  we  except  i: 
rather  too  hard  and  metallic  lock  on  the  wateit'i 
it  is  a snow  landscape  with  the  sunny  ligh  I 
reflected  from  a stream  not  yet  frozen ; i|j 
peculiar  and  striking  effect.  Mr.  Wylliel 
“The  Estuary  of  the  Thames”  (103),  is  - 
small  but  really  fine  landscape ; the  estuary  > 
with  the  tide  low,  and  its  mud  banks  dottel  : 
with  coasting  vessels  aground,  is  seen  from  i 
height,  the  line  of  hills  sloping  across  tl 
picture  from  the  left  contrasting  with  tl 
wide  levels  of  the  estuary ; a very  artistic  con 
position,  in  which  the  art  is  not  obtrude**  i 
Mr.  Woods  has  done  something  new  in  hi 
small  painting  of  “The  Water-Wheels  « 
Savassa”  (114),  where  we  look  up  a flight  n 
subterranean  steps,  the  water-wheels  on  tl 
left.  An  interesting  example  of  an  out-of-th- 
way  subject  turned  to  pictorial  account,  “ Wor 
a-day  England”  (123),  also  by  Mr.  Wyllie,  i 
a sunset  picture  over  a river  golden  beneath  i 
but  bordered  by  factory  chimneys  and  cloud 
of  smoke  ; we  do  not  recognise  the  locality ; > 
is  a very  effective  picture,  suggesting  matte 
for  thought  too,  in  the  contrast  between  th 
glory  of  nature  and  the  work  of  man.  We  ha\ 
never  seen  anything  better  from  Mr.  Wyll 
than  these  two  small  and  unassuming  lanl 
scapes,  both  of  which  are  hung  on  the  lin 
Mr.  Marcus  Stone’s  “ A Peacemaker  ” (149)  i! 
a pleasant  picture,  with  three  figures  in  tl 
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oreground  of  a landscape,  where  a girl  is 
aterposing  to  conciliate  two  lovers,  who  have 
uarrelled ; the  costumes  (of  the  Jane  Austen 
teriod)  are  carefully  studied,  and  the  figures 
spressive  in  their  action ; the  face  of  the 
ifended  young  lady  is  very  handsome,  and 
lust  sufficiently  expressive  of  anger  not  to 
ipoil  her  good  looks. 

1 In  the  large  Gallery,  Mr.  A.  B.  Donaldson 
.as  a work  in  his  richly-coloured  but  rather  stiff 
uanner,  of  Pope  Alexander  YI.  deciding 
"etween  the  claims  of  Spain  and  Portugal  to 
he  Indies  by  drawing  a line  across  the  map ; 
he  Pope’s  is  a characteristic  head,  and  worth 
joking  at ; he  seems  to  enjoy  his  dictatorial 
iction ; the  other  figures  rather  fill  up  the 
ianvas  than  aid  in  the  story.  Mr.  Pettie’s 
The  Musician”  (189)  is  a pathetic  picture  of 
: man  of  refined  and  spiritual  features,  on 
irhich  the  light  is  concentrated,  evidently 
lying  of  consumption,  looking  on  a sheet  of 
he  music  which  he  will  never  hear  performed ; 

I chamber- organ,  a violoncello,  and  other 
Iccessories,  fill  up  the  apartment ; a well- 
fcudied  picture  as  well  as  a pathetic  one. 
[r.  Boughton’s  “ The  Councillors  of  Peter  the 
Headstrong  ” (225)  is  a humorous  scene  from 
ae  early  history  of  Puritan  New  York,  not 
ery  interesting.  “ A Violin  Player”  (231)  is 
. half-length  portrait,  by  Mr.  Story,  of  a very 
■andsome  young  woman  clad  in  a very  effective 
irocade,  and  frilled  up  to  her  chin  ; it  is  a 
ileasant  picture  to  look  at,  but  the  face  is  a 
;ttle  too  polished  and  wax-like  for  flesh. 

! Sacred  to  Pasht”  (253),  by  Mr.  Long,  is 
sally  a study  of  Persian  cats,  or  the  type  of 
at  commonly  so  called  ; as  such,  it  is  good,  and 
ittracts  the  interest  of  the  many  lovers  of 
nose  animals.  Mr.  Joseph  Knight’s  large 
mdscape,  “ The  Summit  of  the  Great  Orme  ” 
*269)  is  rather  a puzzle;  the  tones  of  the  grass 
pggeBt  moonlight,  which  is  obviously  not  the 
ntention  ; it  is  an  unreal-looking  work. 

, In  Gallery  IV.  we  passed  over  (inexplicably), 
* our  previous  comments,  the  remarkable  land- 
jape  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Hunt,  his  one  contribution, 
iDunstanborough  ” (334);  but,  indeed,  Mr. 
unt’s  landscapes  are  so  far  out  of  tune 
ith  the  regulation  Academy  key,  that  they 
!3t  lost  amid  the  more  strongly-hued  and  self- 
sserting  works  amid  which  they  are  hung, 
his  is  a view  showing  the  “ iron  coast  and 
agry  waves  ” in  the  foreground,  and  the 
istle  in  the  centre,  the  setting  sun  behind  it ; 
I)  the  right,  over  the  reef  beyond,  comes  one 
(earn  of  wonderfully  real  and  luminous  light, 
there  might  be  a little  more  force  in  the  fore- 
xound  rocks,  perhaps,  with  advantage  ; though 
bssibly  any  such  attempt  would  have  spoiled 
ae  unity  and  solemn  effect  of  the  whole.  Mr. 
lope’s  portrait  of  “Mr.  Pfeiffer”  (312)  is  an 
kceedingly  good  likeness ; Mr.  Holl’s  “ The 
feverend  the  President  of  St.  John’s  College, 
'xford”  (335),  is  one  of  his  best  portraits  in 
ngard  to  force  and  power  of  characterisation, 
r.  Leader’s  “ When  the  West  with  Evening 
lows”  (346),  is  an  effective  work  in  a hard 
ad  unimaginative  manner.  Mr.  F.  Hamilton 
iickson  has  tried  a very  good  subject  (352), 
le  endeavour  of  a man  who,  like  Tannhaiiser, 
id  dwelt  in  the  Venus  cave,  to  obtain 
^solution  from  the  Pope,  when  the  figure 
? the  goddess  appears  behind  the  Pontiff’s 
aair  as  if  to  claim  the  suppliant  as  her 
vn.  The  subject  is  not  treated  with  the 
ower  it  demands,  but  bo  many  trumpery 
lbjects  are  put  before  us  at  the  Academy, 
aat  the  effort  to  rise  to  something  higher 
lerits  recognition.  The  like  praise  may  be 
iven  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Calderon’s  attempt  at 
Dante  in  the  Valley  of  Terrors”  (364),  the 
oet  and  the  three  animals  that  disputed  his 
ath.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
ais  kind  of  pure  allegory  can  be  successfully 
ealt  with  in  painting;  in  verse  it  is  very  well 
J bring  in  animals  as  allegorical  of  certain 
ifluences  or  certain  States  (for  the  meaning  of 
>ante’s  leopard,  lion,  and  wolf,  is  disputed  by 
ritics),  but  when  you  come  to  paint  the  actual 
nimal  on  canvas,  the  symbolical  meaning 
3ems  to  disappear  behind  the  mere  question  of 
nimal  painting.  Mr.  John  Faed’s  “ Still  Life” 
,372)  is  a brilliant  production  in  its  kind, 
xcept,  perhaps,  the  grapes,  which  are  a little 
ard  in  appearance. 

In  Gallery  V.  Mr.  H.  Moore’s  “ The  Sound  of 
sla  after  Sunset”  (404)  is  a beautiful  sea- 
iece,  with  a quiet  swell  on  the  water  such  as  is 
een  when  a breeze  has  gone  down  ; the  waves 
re  golden  where  the  fading  of  sunset  light 
atches  them.  Mr.  Holl’s  portrait  of  “ Sir  John 


Millais  ” (405)  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  most 
favourable  specimens  of  his  work  in  portraiture, 
and  confirms  us  in  an  opinion  we  have  long 
entertained,  that  Academicians  select  for  their 
diploma  works  those  which  are  of  least  value  to 
themselves.  Mr.  Riviere’s  “ Union  is  Strength” 
(428)  is  a good  painting  of  sheep  preparing  to 
retaliate  on  an  over-bold  half-grown  dog,  whose 
sudden  alarm  is  very  ludicrously  portrayed. 
“ The  Handmaidens  of  Siva  preparing  the 
Sacred  Bull  at  Tanjore  for  a Festival”  (434), 
by  Mr.  Val  Prinsep,  though  not  beautiful,  is 
interesting  as  a transcript  of  fact,  as  we  pre- 
sume it  is.  “Across  the  Moor”  (445)  is  the 
best  of  Mr.  Peter  Graham’s  contributions,  which 
are  in  the  usual  order  of  things, — Highland 
cattle,  hills,  and  a mist.  There  is  a special 
point  in  this  one  from  the  brilliant  and  very  real 
way  in  which  a passing  gleam  of  bright  sun- 
light is  shown,  almost  glittering,  on  the  side  of 
a middle  - distance  hill.  Mr.  MacWhirter’s 
“ The  Three  Witches  ” (455)  is  a very  expres- 
sive painting  of  three  trees  which  have  probably 
all  suffered  by  lightning,  stretching  their 
withered  arms  about  over  the  heath,  but  there 
is  too  much  lightning  in  the  picture ; not  from 
the  storm  which  decapitated  these  three  trees 
(for  they  are  evidently  old  victims)  and,  there- 
fore, not  to  the  point,  and  lightning  is  an 
eminently  unsatisfactory  thing  to  paint,  and 
should  be  indulged  in  as  little  as  possible. 

In  Gallery  VI.,  “ Domino,”  by  Mr.  Frank 
Bramley,  is  a capital  specimen  of  what  may  be 
called  the  modern  “ white  school,”  where  no 
details  are  made  out,  and  as  little  colour  used 
as  possible.  Two  girls  are  playing  at  dominoes  ; 
white  table-cloth,  white  dress,  white  muBlin 
“ work  ” thrown  down,  and  a nearly  white 
wall  ; the  only  bit  of  positive  colour  is  in  some 
flowers  in  a vase ; but  the  attitudes  of  the  two 
girls  playing,  and  the  face  of  one  of  them  (the 
other  has  her  face  nearly  turned  away)  are  full 
of  character  and  expression.  There  is  little 
else  in  this  Gallery  to  pick  out  for  mention 
beyond  what  is  mentioned  already.  “ The 
Squire’s  Daughter”  (508),  by  Mr.  Marge'tson, 
is  a life-size  study,  rather  intended  to  be,  we 
should  say,  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Boughton ; 
it  is  rather  dubious  in  colour,  but  not  unpleasing. 
There  are  'some  other  pretty  things,  and  some 
very  bad  ones,  in  the  same  room. 

Gallery  VII.  contains  two  works  by  Mr. 
Macbeth,  from  his  favourite  fen  country; 
“ Sodden  Fen  ” (598),  a very  dreary-looking 
spot  with  a faint  red  sun  going  down  behind  a 
dreary-looking  building  ; and  as  this  dreariness 
and  melancholy  was  probably  what  the  painter 
wished  to  convey,  he  must  be  held  to  be  suc- 
cessful so  far,  though  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  result  was  worth  the  canvas.  The 
other  work,  “ A Fen  Lode  ” (604, — what  is  a 
“ lode  ” ?),  where  two  picturesque  - looking 
country  girls  are  walking  along  the  grass  dyke 
by  a canal  or  cutting,  is  a brighter  and  more 
pleasing  work,  and  is  one  of  the  artist’s  most 
successful  things  in  regard  to  both  landscape 
and  figures.  Mr.  Peter  Graham’s  “ Ramblers  ” 
(610)  may  be  noted  as  a subject  somewhat 
distinct  from  his  ordinary  run  ; the  usual  cattle 
are  there,  but  their  habitat  this  time  is  a sand- 
hill locality  by  the  sea,  and  the  sand-hill 
scenery  is  very  well  painted.  Mr.  Shaw’s  “ Ram- 
sey Island”  (614),  is,  of  course,  a sea-painting 
showing  much  of  the  sea  and  li'  tie  of  the  island  ; 
it  is  not  equal  to  some  previous  works  of  his. 
Mr.  MacWhirter  has  two  small  companion  pic- 
tures in  this  room:  “ Winter  Morning  ” (625), 
a beautiful  painting  of  a birch-tree  whitened 
with  snow,  in  a snow  landscape,  and  “ Autumn 
Evening”  (630),  a nearly  similar  scene  under 
different  light  and  different  circumstances.  The 
“Winter  Morning”  is  the  finer  work  of  the 
two.  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas’s  “ Peter  the  Great 
at  Deptford”  (653)  is  a work  which  covers  too 
much  canvas  for  the  degree  of  interest  it 
includes ; the  group  of  figures  in  the  foreground 
have  a good  deal  of  character,  especially  Peter 
himself,  in  workman’s  apron,  who  Bits  looking 
at  a drawing  of  the  framework  of  a ship,  and 
who  is  well  contrasted  with  the  figure  of  a con- 
ventional fop  of  the  day,  who  forms  one  of  the 
group ; in  fact,  Peter  looks  a great  deal  more 
respectable  than  he  probably  ever  did  look  in 
reality ; but  a great  part  of  the  canvas  is  filled 
up  by  the  hull  of  a ship  in  progress  behind, 
which,  to  say  truth,  is  not  painted  with  such 
an  amount  of  force  and  realism  as  to  be  of 
much  interest,  and  the  large  canvas  has  a 
somewhat  blank  appearance.  Mr.  Joseph 
Knight’s  “ An  October  Day  ” (665)  is  a little 
gem  : an  evening  scene,  with  a green  turnip- 


field  in  the  foreground,  and  the  folds  of  meadow 
going  back  from  the  eye  in  gradually  deepening 
shades, — a very  poetic  little  landscape  made 
from  simple  materials. 

Mr.  Goodall’s  “ Susannah  ” (688)  is  the  prin- 
cipal nude  figure  in  the  Academy,  the  only  one 
of  any  consequence  or  pretension ; and,  to  say 
truth,  does  not  justify  its  existence  on  so  large 
a scale.  It  is  a commonplace  affair  in  concep- 
tion, and  not  of  the  first  order  in  execution. 

Mr.  Perugini’s  “ Tempora  Mutantur  ” (697) 
is  a pretty  idea, — a modern  girl  standing  in  a 
Renaissance  interior  amid  a circle  of  caryatides, 
who  seem  as  if  they  returned  her  contemplative 
examination.  “Nature’s  Conquest”  (711),  by 
Miss  Florence  Small,  is  a pretty  picture  of  a 
young  girl  who  has  fallen  asleep  reading  ; the 
colour  of  the  work  also  is  pleasing  and  har- 
monious. Mr.  Blashfield’s  “ Inspiration  ” (716) 
is  a startling  effort,  rather  of  the  old  school ; a 
female  seated  in  a theatrical  attitude  on  a gor- 
geous throne  with  a scroll  in  her  hand,  receives 
“inspiration”  from  an  angelic  visitant  who 
comes  on  in  a cloud  ; the  draperies  are  all  as  if 
agitated  by  a strong  wind.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  smile  at  this  piece  of  bombast,  which,  for  all 
that,  has  a certain  merit.  How  different  is  the- 
next  picture,  “ Relics  ” (717)  ; a simple  por- 
trayal of  a mother  gazing  on  the  toys  and  other 
little  possessions  of  her  departed  child ; the- 
attitude  and  expression  unaffected,  the  colour 
very  refined.  Mr.  Ludovici’s  “ Letters  from- 
Home  ” (732),  a girls’  school  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century,  has  some  character  and  humour 
and  Mr.  Bryan  Hook,  in  “ Cornish  Fishers 
(735),  which  are,  in  fact,  cormorants  in  front  of 
a stretch  of  sea,  is  showing  himself  a promising 
follower  of  his  father.  “ The  Tennis  Match  ” 
(740) , by  Mr.  J.  La  very,  is  a lively  work  of  the 
impressionist  school, — figures  and  faces  whioh 
are  only  phantoms,  but  phantoms  with  grace 
and  nature  in  their  movements.  “ Flowers  and 
Fruit”  (770),  by  M.  Charles  Verlat,  is  a great 
bravura  piece  of  flower-painting,  not  in  the 
highest  style,  but  brilliant  and  powerful  in  its- 
way. 

In  Gallery  IX.,  mostly  occupied  by  small' 
works,  is  Mr.  Tadema’s  other  contribution,. 
“ Rose  of  all  the  Roses”  (818),  a figure  in  a 
marble  alcove,  with  a bright  look-out  over  a dis- 
tant landscape,  on  the  right  of  which  is  dis- 
cernible a rock-cut  temple  with  the  square  pillars 
coloured  a strong  red.  Mr.  Faed’s  “ Sunday 
Afternoon  ” (806)  is  a pleasant  painting  of  a 
country  girl,  reclining  in  blissful  ease  on  the 
ground.  “ Gathering  Limpets  ” (924)  is  one  of 
the  best  of  Mr.  Hook’s  pictures,  with  a breezy 
sea  and  breakers  flashing  in  the  sunshine.  Mr. 
Tom  Lloyd,  in  “ Take  us,  Daddy  ” (893),  has 
been  rather  poaching  on  Mr.  Hook’s  marine 
preserves.  The  picture  is  full  of  aerial  effect,, 
but  it  recals  the  older  painter  rather  too 
strongly. 

In  Gallery  X.,  “’Twixt  Power  and  Duty” 
(959),  by  Mr.  John  Bowie,  should  be  looked  at 
as  a really  original  and  striking  work,  both  in 
composition  and  colour.  It  shows  an  eccle- 
siastic in  red,  in  a dimly-lighted  room,  hesi- 
tating about  signing  a paper.  A friar  is  seen 
in  the  background.  The  story  of  the  picture  is. 
only  vaguely  hinted  at,  but  it  is  done  in  a, 
powerful  and  suggestive  manner.  Mr.  Leader’s- 
“ With  Verdure  Clad  ” (964)  is  a large,  bright 
mountain  landscape,  with  a great  deal  of 
realistic  force  in  the  foreground.  Among 
others  in  this  room  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Eyre 
Crowe’s  “ Hougoumont  ” (976),  a larger  picture 
than  usual  for  him,  showing  a group  of  wounded 
French  soldiers,  listening  to  an  oration  from 
another  who  has  elevated  a small  tricolour 
standard,  and  points  up  to  it.  There  is  a 
novelty  in  the  subject,  which  is  given  with  con- 
siderable dramatic  force.  Two  admirable  pic- 
tures of  the  relation  between  humanity  and! 
dogs  are  found  in  this  room  : “ In  Disgrace  ” 
(1,008),  by  Mr.  Burton  Barber,  where  a dear 
little  child,  put  to  sit  in  a corner,  is  consoled 
by  her  favourite  dog,  looking  up  to  her  with  a 
touching  expression  of  sympathy ; and  “ The 
Welcome”  (1,020),  by  Mr.  Riviere,  where  avery 
large  working  man  is  greeted  at  his  door  by  a 
very  small  white  puppy.  The  action  of  the 
dog  is  perfect.  In  “Iris”  (977),  Mr.  Grim- 
shaw  has  succeeded  in  giving  a wonderfully 
luminous  effect  of  light  in  the  halo  round  the 
head  of  the  figure.  “ Off  to  the  Fishing 
Ground  ” (1,021),  by  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes, 
should  be  looked  at  for  the  character  of  the 
figures  in  the  boat,  but  the  water  is  not  painted 
at  all,  only  a grey  expanse — a very  easy  way  of 
painting  marine  subjects.  Mr.  Ernest  Croft’B 
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"Return  from  a Raid”  (1,027)  is  a kind  of 
Walter  Scott  business,  looking  more  real  than 
such  tilings  sometimes  do  in  painting ; not  one 
of  the  artist’s  best  works,  however. 

In  Gallery  XI.  Mr.  B.  S.  Marks’s  “ Jewish 
Bibliopole  ” (1,039)  is  a fine  little  work,  and 
Mr.  David  Murray’s  “Glen  Falloch”  (1,0-11) 
vindicates  the  position  the  Academy  have 
accorded  him  better  than  some  of  his  works 
which  we  have  seen  there  : Mr.  Vicat  Cole’s 
" Great  Marlow  ” (1,052)  is  the  best  of  his 
usual  series  of  Thames  pictures  which  are 
turned  out  regularly  year  after  year,  and  by 
which  the  simple-minded  might  be  persuaded 
that  Thames  scenery  never  had  any  but  one 
aspect  and  one  colouring.  It  is  the  success- 
ful manufacture  of  a certain  type  of  land- 
scape, rather  than  landscape  art  in  the  true 
sense.  Mr.  Waterlow’s  “ Sunny  Hours  ” 
(1,100)  is  a brilliant  foreground  and  figures  with 
a poor  sea  behind  it.  Mr.  Aumonier  has  sent  a 
beautiful  “June”  (1,108),  a scene  under  great 
trees  through  which  the  sunlight  comes  with  a 
subdued  glimmer.  M.  Fautin’s  large  picture 
“ Autour  du  Piano”  (1,093),  is  obviously  a 
group  of  portraits ; the  pianist,  whose  action 
and  expression  are  very  true,  reminds  us  of 
Herr  Jaell,  but  we  have  no  information  as  to 
the  personalities.  The  picture  is  better  in  ex- 
pression than  in  colour;  the  flesh  tints  are 
unpleaBing  and  muddy  in  effect.  Two  good 
portraits  may  be  mentioned  in  this  room, 
Colonel  Lionel  Barton,  by  Mr.  Wirgman  (1,095), 
and  “ The  Duchess  of  Buckingham  and 
Chandos  ” (1,109),  by  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Cope; 
the  latter  a beautiful  work,  and  an  advance, 
to  our  thinking,  on  anything  this  artist  has 
previously  done. 

The  sculpture  we  will  notice  separately. 


relief,  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  the  hall 
door,  is  interesting  as  having  been  found  in  the 
Amphitheatre  at  Pergamon  : it  represents  a 
gladiatorial  scene,  a man  in  boots  and  short 
chiton,  with  a whip  in  the  right  hand,  faces  a 
tiger  about  to  spring  upon  him.  The  collection 
includes  several  grave  reliefs,  a number  of 
heads,  some  of  portrait  type;  a life-sized  and 
well-preserved  statue  of  Flora ; and  many  others 
of  interest.  As  a rule,  we  regret  the  existence 
of  private  collections,  but  where,  as  in  this  case, 
the  owner  is  willing  and  eager  that  they  should, 
by  publication,  be  made  available  for  scientific 
purposes,  we  are  able  to  enjoy,  without  scruple, 
the  added  charm  of  beautiful  and  natural  sur- 
roundings. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION 
EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Council  announce  that  the  following 
candidates,  whose  names  appear  in  alphabetical 
order, have  passed  the  Professional  Examinations 
held  on  the  5th  to  9th  April  last : — 


Burrows,  Alfred  John. 
Callendar,  William  J. 
Carter,  Frank  W. 
Halton,  Harry  Russell. 
Jonas,  Samuel  M. 

King,  William  Isaac. 


THE  McLEAY  MARBLES. 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  McLeay 
marbles  exhibited  for  a short  time  some  years 
ago  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum  during 
the  absence  of  their  owner  in  India  have  now 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Charles  Nicholson, 
and  are  beautifully  arranged  with  several  addi- 
tions in  his  house,  The  Grange,  Tottenham. 
Last  month,  on  the  occasion  of  his  receiving 
from  his  own  University,  that  of  Edinburgh, 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  mention 
was  made  of  the  conspicuous  services  rendered 
by  Sir  Charles  Nicholson  to  the  cause  of 
Egyptology.  He  twice  visited  Egypt  for  pur- 
poses of  research,  and  there  made  a large  and 
valuable  collection  of  antiquities  which  he  pro 
sented  to  the  University  of  Sydney,  in  the  in 
auguration  of  which  he  had  taken  a conspicuous 
part.  More  recently  he  has  done  good  service 
to  Greek  archaeology.  The  valuable  collection 
of  marbles  given  him  by  his  friend,  Mr.  George 
McLeay,  he  has  not  only  suitably  housed, 
but  has  had  them  photographed,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  a selection  of  them  will  by  his  kindness 
shortly  be  published  in  the  "Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies.”  When  we  consider  the  vast  stores  of 
ancient  marbles  scattered  in  the  town  and 
country  houses  of  England,  when  we  remember 
that  it  needed  the  advent  of  a learned  German, 
Dr.  Michaelis,  among  us,  to  note  and  catalogue 
these  national  treasures,  we  feel  that  Sir 
Charles  Nicholson  sets  an  example  valuable 
from  its  rarity.  We  do  not  intend  to  antici- 
pate the  discussion  of  the  marbles  ir 
the  “ Hellenic  Journal,”  but  we  may  note  that 
the  provenance  of  the  marbles  is,  for  the 
most  part,  Asia  Minor,  and  their  date  post- 
Alexandrian.  Marbles  of  this  late  date  and 
graceful  style  are  specially  fitted  to  adorn  a 
private  house,  and  when  by  the  kind  courtesy 
of  Sir  C.  Nicholson  we  visited  them  in  their 
present  home  we  felt  that  they  gain  greatly  in 
charm  by  their  present  scattered  disposition 
instead  of  the  usual  massing  in  a museum.  In 
the  entrance-hall,  on  either  side  of  a door,  stand 
two  female  figures  dressed  in  long  chitons,  with 
the  high  post-Alexandrian  girding,  and  ample 
himation ; the  light  from  a side  window  upon 
them  makes  their  position  singularly  favourable 
In  the  same  hall  below  the  window  is  a small 
Greek  grave-tablet,  of  a type  already  familiar 
the  young  warrior  leading  his  horse,  a tall 
draped  figure,  followed  by  miniature  figures, 
leading  a sheep  to  sacrifice.  Underneath  the 
staircase  is  a group  of  Ganymede  and  the  eagle, 
interesting  from  its  close  analogy  to  the  group 
of  Ganymede  and  the  Eagle  at  Bonn.  Ganymede, 
in  Phrygian  cap  and  high  boots,  leans  against 
a pillar,  on  which  the  eagle  is  perched.  A 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  ARCHITECTURAL 
TRAINING* 


In  offering  you  a few  stray  thoughts  on  archi- 
tectural training,  a question  which  has  for  a 
long  while  interested  me,  I certainly  cannot 
claim  originality  as  to  the  subject  chosen,  nor 
perhaps  for  many  of  the  ideas  I have  attempted 
to  string  together ; but  I trust  you  will  allow 
the  apparent  staleness  of  my  subject  to  be  out- 
weighed by  its  importance  to  us  and  its  peculiar 
fitness  for  discussion  by  such  a body  as  our 
Association.  Since,  moreover,  it  seems  to  be  a 
question  on  which  the  last  word  has  not  yet 
been  spoken,  by  any  means,  we  may  possibly 
still  find  one  or  two  points  worth  considering 
or  even  reconsidering,  in  spite  of  everything 
that  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  it. 
In  fact,  regarding  some  points,  one  is  half 
tempted  to  ask,  “ What  has  all  the  attention 
given  to  the  matter  of  late  years  really 
amounted  to,  so  far  ? ” To  say  nothing  of  the 
destined  victims  themselves,  the  pupils-to-be, 
standing,  so  to  speak,  on  the  brink  of  the 
profession,  about  to  take  their  great  " leap  in 
the  dark,”  are  the  parents  and  guardians,  up  to 
the  present  time,  any  better  informed  or  enabled 
to  inform  themselves  much  more  clearly  than 
hitherto,  about  what  is  involved  in  an  archi- 
tect’s training  and  subsequent  career,  what  are 
the  main  requirements  and  the  chief  conditions 
essential  to  success, — or,  at  least,  to  avoidance 
of  failure, — in  such  an  undertaking  ? 


* A paper  by  Mr.  W.  J.  N.  Millard,  read  before  the 
Architectural  Association  on  the  7th  inst.,  as  elsewhere 
mentioned. 


Here,  to  begin  with,  I would  submit,  lies  the 
possible  source  of  much  mischief  which  might 
je  rendered  more  preventible  than  it  is,  by  us 
architects. 

The  immense  importance  of  any  reliable  in- 
formation that  can  be  obtained  with  regard  tdi 
an  architectural  career,  before  committing  ^ 
youth  to  it  for  life,  must  be  obvious ; and  surely: 
it  rests  with  us,  and  us  alone,  to  enlighten  the 
outside  public  in  this  respect.  As  yet,  however 
I fail  to  see  where  the  parent  is  to  turn  wit! 
certainty  of  obtaining  anything  more  than  the 
most  meagre  hints  to  help  him  to  a decision  ii. 
such  a case ; and  still,  it  seems  to  me,  it  ought 
to  be  quite  possible  to  afford  him  ample  meant 
of  fully  weighing  a step  so  grave  in  its  consei: 
quences  for  his  protigd  before  letting  hin 
take  it. 

For  instance,  a Students’  Manual  or  Text 
book  might  be  drawn  up,  one  would  think,  ane 
issued  under  the  joint  sanction  of  the  Institute 
and  the  Association ; embracing  the  entire 
training  of  an  architect,  and  setting  forth  ir 
detail  all  the  various  branches  of  study,  wit; 
the  order  in  which  they  could  be  best  taken  u i 
according  to  circumstances,  as  well  as  othe 
items  of  information  bearing  on  the  subject.  .• 

To  accomplish  this  effectually,  would  per 
haps  call  for  a little  more  unanimity  thal 
seems  to  have  prevailed  until  now,  as  to  th 
main  lines  to  be  laid  down  for  an  architect1! 
training,  but  I hope  we  may  really  take  it  ths. 
all  the  interest  recently  exhibited  about  th 
whole  question  is  evidence,  at  least,  of  a genuim 
desire  for  some  more  general  agreement. 

The  project  of  a Students’  Text-book  to  b 
published  by  the  Institute,  was  put  forward  fli 
a paper  by  Mr.  Phene  Spiers  so  long  ago  as  th . 
General  Conference  of  1871 ; but,  for  sour 
reason  or  other,  it  seems  to  have  fallen  flat 
Perhaps  vested  interests  in  the  pupil-farmim 
system  were  too  powerful  in  those  early  dayl 
for  any  so  radical  an  attempt  at  reform. 

It  is  true,  the  A. A.  " Brown  Book”  and  tli 
lately-issued  Institute  " Kalendar”  do  giy 
particulars  of  many  things  a student  may  wav 
to  know,  such  as  our  classes  and  the  Examimi, 
tion,  thus  fulfilling  their  purpose  well  enough 
each  in  its  way ; but  we  seem  to  be  in  need  <u 
something  far  more  comprehensive  in  its  airui 
a production  that  should,  if  possible,  be  the  out 
come  of  the  united  counsels  of  all  those  beb 
qualified  to  advise,  and  so  be  rendered  valuabii 
as  a guide  to  parent,  principal,  and  pupil  alikl 

Since  the  feelings  and  opinions  currem 
amongst  juniors  of  the  profession  would,  in 
a matter  of  course,  have  to  be  taken  pap 
ticularly  into  account  in  preparing  any  sue1 
work,  it  occurs  to  me  that  we  could  not  tn 
doing  amiss  this  evening  to  quietly  discuss  fn 
few  matters  of  which  it  might  treat. 

With  this  object  I proceed  to  throw  outr 
suggestion  or  two  for  your  consideration. 

To  begin  with,  then,  it  would  not  be  inappD,: 
priate,  by  way  of  an  Introduction,  to  call  b 
mind  what  is  usually  comprised  in  an  architeclijl 
practice, — to  which  his  training  is  professedly!  i 
preparation, — and  to  afford  some  conception  ij; 
the  wide  range  of  subjects  he  is  expected  if! 
deal  with.  How,  for  instance,  he  is  of  coun 
supposed  capable  of  designing  almost  anything 
from  a Christmas  card  to  a cathedral ; and  i 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  appealed  to  as  tii 
authority  on  nearly  all  conceivable  matteini 
from  a leaking  gas-pipe  to  a question  of  Churn 
ritual-arrangement ; or  again,  to  be  called  awa 
from  playing  the  part  of  a building  detective  i;  i 
decide  upon  a doubtful  point  of  archaeology;  n;i 
to  mention  other  things  innumerable ; showin 
clearly  that,  although  architecture  is  the  won 
of  architects,  the  converse  will  scarcely  ho! 
good  invariably. 

It  might  be  interesting  and  instructive,  fli 
the  next  place,  to  follow  this  up  with  a sketc 
of  the  means  commonly  taken  to  equip  tu 
aspiring  youth  for  an  enterprise  of  such  mag* 
tude,  giving  a brief  unvarnished  recital  of  till 
time-honoured  course  of  procedure  so  familia 
— I will  not  say  endeared,  — to  most  of  uf 
recounting  how  the  raw  pupil,  all-unprepared  j 
he  is,  gets  pitchforked  into  an  office, — the  buei 
the  better;  and  how  only  too  frequently  k 
wasted  years  of  innocence  are  terminated  \ • 
rude  awakening  to  what  he  ought  to  have  be 
learning  all  the  time,  on  finding  himself,  at  ti 
expiration  of  his  articles, — helpless. 

This,  to  anybody  of  an  inquiring  turn  ' 
mind,  must  bring  home  the  question, — supp<] 
ing  it  has  never  occurred  to  him  before,) 
whether  no  improvement  is  possible,  wheth 
no  saving  of  valuable  time  can  be  effected  in 
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(pupil's  usual  course  of  training ; and  if  it  can, 

iow  ? 

! Even  so  much  as  to  put  him  into  the  way  of 
'.caching  himself,  to  show  him  how  to  use  his 
myes  and  pick  up  what  he  can  on  his  own 
locount,  is  not  unfrequently  to  do  him  quite  a 
l^ood  turn,  as  elementary  instruction  for  archi- 
ects  goes  now-a-days. 

Hitherto,  a lurking  sort  of  idea  seems  to 
nave  possessed  parents,  architects,  and  pupils 
i, like,  that  for  about  the  first  year,  at  any  rate, 
lit  cannot  really  matter  so  very  much  how  a 
,iupil  is  employed,  and, — as  I have  even  known 
6 to  be  said,  by  an  architect  too, — that  “ a year 
>:r  so  of  office  drudgery  will  do  him  good  ! ” 
IVill  it  ? May  we  feel  quite  certain  it  will  do 
HO  harm  ? 

3 Herein,  possibly,  lies  a clue  to  the 
Jiystery  of  that  spectral  apparition,  we  so 
:;ften  see,  calculated  to  touch  the  conscience 
iif  architects, — if  anything  will, — I mean  the 
lie  time-expired  pupil,  wandering  round  dis- 
consolate in  search  of  his  first  berth  as  an 
iBsistant ; whilst  his  good  friends  and  relations 
, re  growing  every  day  more  and  more  con- 
wrned  about  him,  marvelling  how  it  is  he  does 
lot  manage  to  “do  something.”  Poor  fellow! 
las,  generally  speaking,  it  is  bo  very  little 
B3  can  do.  He  tells  you  naively  how  he  would 
d>  like  to  get  with  some  “ good  man,”  where  he 
jlould  “ learn  something.”  That  alone  speaks 
[plumes. 

: i He  finds,  in  fact,  he  has  just  come  to  a most 
Statical  turn  in  his  course.  For  a last  resource, 

| erhaps  he  goes,  out  of  sheer  desperation,  as  an 
) improver,”  in  hopes  of  learning  something. 

'I  Save  in  certain  exceptional  cases,  I can  seldom 
3ar  of  an  instance  of  that  nondescript, — the 
qimprover,”  without  suspecting  there  must  be 
iemething  wrong  somewhere,  and,  not  impro- 
vibly,  as  much  of  misfortune  as  fault  on  his 
de. 

. Altogether,  is  it  not  enough  to  suggest  a 
loubt,  whether  the  ordinary  architect’s  office 
?.  invariably  the  best  possible  place  for  a boy 
lesh  from  school  ; and  whether  the  practising 
t'rchitect,  be  he  prosperous  or  struggling,  is 
srecisely  the  man  to  undertake  the  responsi- 
ility  of  such  a charge  ? 

R Almost  any  head- draughtsman  can  tell  you 
; )w  young  pupils  are  usually  regarded  as  a 
tnisance  in  an  office,  secretly  or  openly,  until 
I ley  have  proved  themselves  to  the  contrary ; 
i it  how  they  must,  of  course,  be  tolerated  for 
tae  sake  of  their  premiums  and  the  dim  hope  of 
:eir  making  themselves  useful  some  day  before 
Die  term  of  articles  is  “ up  ”;  and  how  it  is  time 
plough  to  trouble  much  about  them,  when  (if 
er  before  then)  they  become,  somehow  or 
her,  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  trusted  with 
Bee  work  of  any  consequence. 

To  slightly  vary  the  well-worn  metaphor, — 
as  the  boy  is  to  the  man, — so  is  the  pupil  to 
• e architect.”  We  do  not  find  the  question  of 
, bringing- up  ” lightly  regarded  by  the  majority 
if  thoughtful  parents  in  respect  of  their 
nildren, — not,  at  least,  so  long  as  they  are  still 
do  young  to  take  to  architecture  as  a profession, 
-and  seeing  that,  in  other  branches  of  educa- 
Dn,  the  art  of  teaching  is  generally  held  to 
quire  some  sort  of  special  training,  and  even 
,i>ecial  gifts,  for  it  to  be  followed  with  success, 
ie  wonder  is  how  intelligent  men  of  the  world, 
ho  have  to  decide  on  a career  for  their  sons, 
>n  go  on  supposing  that  corresponding  condi- 
i ans  may  be  dispensed  with  in  an  architectural 
blucation.  But,  as  yet,  how  are  they  to  be 
vare,  whether  or  not  they  ever  incur  any  risk 
1 all  of  such  conditions  being  unfulfilled, 
lless,  indeed,  the  architects  they  treat  with 
I lould  themselves  say  as  much ; a course  of 
■ocedure  only  conceivable  on  the  assumption, 
the  first  place,  that  even  they  are  firmly 
; irsuaded  to  that  effect. 

Happily,  at  last  there  does  appear  a tendency, 
itually  amongst  architects,  towards  agreement 
■ thus  much,  at  any  rate,  viz.,  that  a regular 
<urse  of  distinctly  preparatory  training  is 
most  essential  for  a pupil,  before  being 
unched  straight  into  an  office,  if  he  is  to 
srive  full  benefit  from  what  he  sees  going  on 
ere.  Thispoint,  finally  accepted,  would  involve 
e further  one,  as  to  what  should  be  the  nature 
such  preparatory  work ; in  short,  how  best 
begin  an  architect’s  training.  Or  is  this  ever 
remain  a case  for  “ toss  up  ” ? 

By  no  means  the  least  part  of  the  difficulty 
deciding  on  any  course  arises  from  the  very 
iriety  of  studies  the  pupil  might  begin  with, 
lining  under  the  four  main  heads  of  Art, 
fience,  Literature,  and  Practice.  One  thing, 


at  any  rate,  is  pretty  certain, — he  cannot  plunge 
indiscriminately  into  them  all,  just  at  first. 

No  sensible  man,  with  a dozen  important 
affairs  to  attend  to,  will  attempt  to  take  them 
together  in  a lump,  but  will  at  once  set  about 
arranging  them  in  some  suitable  order. 

No  beginner  at  architecture  can  be  reasonably 
expected  to  acquire  a dozen  branches  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge  all  at  the  same  time ; he 
needs  careful  guidance, — now-a-days  more  than 
ever, — as  to  the  best  order  in  which  to  proceed ; 
even  supposing  the  economising  of  time  be  his 
sole  object. 

Then,  another  difficulty  meets  us  in  the  fact 
that  the  same  course  may  not  be  equally  well 
suited  to  varying  capabilities. 

Yet,  surely,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  indicate 
a path  which  no  one  could  be  any  the  worse  for 
pursuing,  a certain  distance  at  least,  to  begin 
with ; that  is,  if  he  is  ever  to  be  an  architect 
at  all. 

Doubtless  we  Bhall  hear  plenty  of  excellent 
and  powerful  arguments  in  favour  of  a pre- 
liminary course  of  technical  education  or 
applied  science  rather  than  purely  artistic 
training. 

I venture,  with  all  respect,  to  put  in  a plea 
for  the  latter  being  made,  much  more  than  it  is, 
the  basis  and  backbone,  as  it  were,  of  an  archi- 
tect’s education  and  whole  career,  the  very 
foundation  to  build  up  from. 

I should  like  to  see  an  architect  commence 
oftener  with  a sound  artistic  training,  including 
geometry  and  perspective,  in  a school  or  studio 
side  by  side  with  other  art  students. 

It  is  rank  heresy,  of  course,  to  breathe  the 
shadow  of  a doubt  as  to  the  immense  advan- 
tages of  a so-called  practical  training ; but  it 
may  be  at  least  permissible  to  discuss  whether 
this  is  always  the  best  way  of  beginning  ; and 
whether  a thorough  knowledge  of  what  comes 
under  the  head  of  practical  work  might  not  be 
acquired  by  a student  just  as  well,  or  even 
better,  and  in  shorter  time,  after  he  had 
advanced  somewhat  and  there  was  a likelihood 
of  his  perceiving  the  bearing  of  such  studies 
and  of  then  realising  the  unquestionable  neces- 
sity for  his  mastering  them,  as  one  main 
condition  of  ever  being  able  to  practise  his 
profession. 

It  will  be  allowed,  I think,  that  no  more 
potent  influence  was  ever  invoked  in  aid  of 
successful  teaching  of  any  sort,  than  the 
infection  of  the  pupil  himself  with  a desire  to 
learn.  This,  if  possible  at  all,  is  most  likely  to 
be  brought  about  with  work  he  most  cares 
for  at  the  time. 

If,  therefore,  an  architectural  beginner’s  own 
inclinations  lean,  ever  so  slightly,  towards  art 
rather  than  science,  would  it  not  be  a trifle 
unwise  to  disregard  them,  and  to  court  failure, 
by  putting  him  through  the  “mill”  of  a 
scientific  or  practical  training  from  the  first, — 
beginning,  as  it  might  prove,  at  the  wrong 
end  ? The  consideration  of  what  he  himself  may 
want  to  be  taught,  will  perhaps  be  hardly  worth 
neglecting  entirely,  for  the  sake  of  compliance 
with  some  supposed  infallible  programme  of 
cut-and-dried  correctness. 

Rather,  I would  say,  let  the  loose  rein,  given 
in  the  first  place  to  his  natural  tendencies,  be 
used  as  a means  to  lead  him  little  by  little. 
All  in  good  time,  no  doubt,  he  will  want  to 
know  about  practical  matters,  and  will  he  far 
more  disposed  to  devote  himself  to  the  in- 
telligent pursuit  of  them, — in  view  of  their 
absolute  indispensability  to  him  as  a practising 
architect, — when  he  is  old  enough  to  feel 
clearly  convinced  of  this  fact.  And  it  is  a 
fact,  the  full  weight  of  which,  he  will  never 
be  made  to  feel  by  mere  reiteration. 

Again,  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  may 
not,  so  far,  have  given  unmistakable  indications 
of  genius,  or  whoso  natural  bent  still  rests  un- 
defined ; just  average  young  beginners, — say, — 
with  all  their  inherent  imperfections,  careless- 
ness, ignorance,  laziness,  or  stupidity ; a pre- 
liminary trial  of  artistic  instruction  is  still  as 
likely  as  anything  else  to  enlist  their  better 
qualities,  and  has  at  least  the  recommendation 
of  leaving  no  unpleasaut  distaste  or  harmful 
results, — supposing  it  should,  after  all,  fail  to 
disclose  latent  talent.  Nor  need  it  be  lost  time, 
since  every  architect,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name, 
must  at  some  period  or  other  attain  to  a certain 
amount  of  proficency  in  freehand  drawing, — as 
distinguished  from  mechanical, — and  the  earlier 
he  does  this  of  so  much  the  more  service  will 
it  be  to  him.  It  is  something  he  can  apply  in 
his  everyday  work,  and  thus,  at  the  same  time, 
ensure  from  becoming  rusty  and  useless,  as 


may  easily  happen  with  some  kinds  of  know- 
ledge if  acquired  sooner  than  need  be.  How 
an  architect  can  gain  command  of  his  pencil 
too  soon  is  difficult  to  make  out. 

But  beyond  all  this,  is  it  not  also  worth  our 
while  to  consider,  for  a moment,  the  positive 
harm  that  may  be  done  to  any  youth  blessed 
with  so  much  as  a single  spark  of  artistic  fire, 
by  deferring  the  careful  and  systematic  deve- 
lopment of  such  a gift  until  after  he  has  been 
wearied  and  nauseated  with  what  may  well 
appear  to  him,  at  first,  as  the  less  attractive  and 
less  stimulating  side  of  his  profession  ? 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  another  that 
needs,  and  at  the  same  time  repays,  skilful 
tending,  from  boyhood  upwards,  it  is  surely  this 
lamp  of  art;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
flame  is  by  no  means  to  be  kindled  at  will,  just 
any  moment  a man  may  decide  to  “go  in  for 
the  artistic.”  The  comparative  rarity  of  a 
wild  plant  may  sometimes  be  apparent  only, 
rather  than  real,  owing  to  its  general  un- 
obtrusiveness ; but  granted,  that,  in  this  case, 
the  shoot  might  be  but  a feeble  one, — the 
smaller  the  growth,  the  greater  the  need, 
perhaps,  to  prevent  its  being  blighted  and 
hidden  for  ever ; and  the  season  for  bringing 
it  forward  to  good  purpose,  once  let  pass,  may 
never  recur.  In  such  an  instance,  it  "would 
seem,  anyhow,  to  be  running  a smaller  risk  to 
postpone  awhile  the  taking-up  of  some  other 
branches  of  study. 

Every  now  and  then,  in  looking  at  executed 
designs,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  authors 
might  easily  have  been  made  so  very  much 
more  of  as  artists,  by  other  training;  to  judge 
from  the  evidences  of  considerable  artistic 
power, — somehow  strangely  undeveloped, — 
marking  their  work,  which  differs,  at  the  same 
time,  distinctly  from  that  of  the  simply  feeble 
designer,  destitute  of  any  ideas  of  his  own,  and 
only  just  sufficiently  clever  to  ape  the  art  of 
better  men.  Ask  many  a worthy  practitioner 
whether,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  he  does  not 
deplore  his  lack  of  early  artistic  encourage- 
ment and  guidance,  and  feel  that  this  might 
have  made  just  all  the  difference. 

To  save  even  a single  student  from  the  fate 
of  turning  out,  in  an  artistic  sense,  a dwarf  or 
a cripple  for  life, — if  it  can  be  prevented, — 
appears  well  worth  the  attempt. 

To  catch  hold  of  him  and  bring  his  brighter 
side  to  the  light ; to  draw  out  his  finer  feelings^ 
whilst  yet  unblunted ; to  arouse  in  him  a 
healthy  enthusiasm  through  the  sympathy  of 
fellow-workers  in  a congenial  pursuit,  just  at 
an  age  when  he  is  most  impressionable, — may 
be  doing  a truer  kindness  than  to  ply  him  with 
all  the  most  admirable  instruction  in  the  world, 
before  he  can  half-appreciate  the  good  of  it. 

As  I believe  in  a good  art  school  for  the  be- 
ginning, so,  I must  say,  I know  of  nothing  equal 
to  a good  office  for  the  finishing  of  an  architect’s 
training, — out-door  study  and  travel  coming  in 
very  largely  between  whiles. 

I am  not  prepared  now  to  talk  about  these 
latter,  among  many  other  things  I should  have 
liked  to  touch  on;  but  I will  just  allude, — with 
your  permission, — to  a proposal  I made  here, 
on  a former  occasion,  for  obtaining  the  privilege 
of  a seat  in  a good  office,  by  way  of  a “ finishing,” 
for  such  as  should  distinguish  themselves  in 
preliminary  study. 

Might  not  the  Architectural  Association  set 
an  example  of  founding  scholarships  entitling 
the  holders  to  serve,  for  a period,  a sort  of  ad- 
vanced pupilage  in  one  or  another  of  the  leading 
offices,  where  they  would  have  the  advantage  of 
doing  good  work  along  with  other  picked  men  ? 

Any  number  of  poor  students  would,  I suspect, 
regard  such  a prize  as  indeed  something  to  aim 
at ; and  further,  we  should  be  thus  helping,  in 
a way,  to  bring  on  a more  accomplished  race  of 
architects.  For,  whatever  is  gained  from  any 
course  of  instruction  depends,  not  only  on  whom 
it  is  the  pupil  works  under,  but  quite  as  much 
on  those  he  has  to  work  with ; figuratively 
speaking,  they  constitute  the  very  atmosphere 
he  breathes.  Indeed,  oftentimes  in  after-life, 
on  looking  back  to  such  days,  a man  may  be 
able  to  trace  some  decided  change  of  direction 
in  his  career  to  the  fact  of  his  having  then 
chanced  to  come  in  contact  with  certain  other 
minds  of  different  calibre  from  his  own. 

A paper  on  “ Architectural  Training,”  how- 
ever limited  in  scope,  would  bo  incomplete 
without  some  reference  also  to  the  Examination. 
Now,  the  architect’s  calling  may  be  said  to 
combine  the  pursuit  of  an  art  with  the  practice 
of  a profession.  No  man  may  lawfully  set  up 
aB  an  attorney,  a doctor,  or  even  a druggist 
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■without  first  satisfying  an  examination  test. 
Anybody  may  dub  himself  “ architect  ” who 
chooses  to,  but  so  can  anybody  proclaim  himself 
a painter,  a sculptor,  or  a musician, without,  how- 
ever, any  other  folks  taking  it  very  seriously  to 
heart.  In  these  cases  an  abuse  of  the  title 
corrects  itself  in  the  long  run.  May  not  a like 
result  be  looked  for  in  architecture,  if  only  the 
standard  in  it  of  artistic  attainment  be  more 
and  more  raised  ? 

But  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  how  is  it  that 
people  do  not,  as  a rule,  Beem  to  put  such 
implicit  faith  in  their  architect  as  they  will, 
for  example,  in  their  legal  or  medical  adviser  ? 
Is  it  not  mainly  because  these  latter  can 
invariably  offer  a sound  guarantee  to  begin 
with,  of  proficienoy  in  their  work,  up  to  a 
certain  point  ? 

If,  then,  this  be  the  true  reason  it  must 
manifestly  tell  to  the  architect’s  advantage 
also, — as  well  as  to  his  client’s  satisfaction, — to 
have  a similar  assurance  to  give,  so  far  as  any 
examination  test  can  be  fairly  applied  and 
■without  prejudice  to  his  position  as  an  artist, 
still  leaving  that  point  to  be  determined  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  sister  arts. 

I make  no  apology  for  assuming  all  along  the 
possession  of  artistic  ability  to  constitute  one 
of  the  truest  claims  to  the  title  of  “ architect.” 
To  some,  of  course,  it  may  seem  but  a small 
matter  for  regret  if  by  clumsy  nursing  we  do 
manage  to  “choke  off”  or  maim  so  many 
“budding  artists”  a year,  leaving  only  the 
hardier  survivors  to  flourish  in  spite  of  it ; but 
do  not  let  us  forget  that  in  the  training  of  our 
pupils  lies  the  key  to  the  future  of  British 
architecture ; and  even  for  the  present  one  does 
not  hear  many  serious  complaints  of  our  poor 
profession  being  actually  glutted  with  artists, 
whatever  other  forms  of  depression  it  may  be 
labouring  under. 

It  is  t©  be  hoped  there  may  ever  continue  to 
be  pupils  who,  by  force  of  talent,  with  or  with- 
out good  training,  will  in  due  time  win  credit  to 
themselves  and  their  profession;  but  we  are 
dealing  with  a matter  affecting,  not  a small 
minority  only  of  exceptionally  clever  men,  but 
that  vast  majority  of  average  mortals  like  our- 
selves, who,  whether  or  no,  are  some  day  to 
adorn  or  disfigure  with  their  works  our  streets 
■and  suburbs  and  fair  country-side. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  pursue  the  subject 
further,  though  much  might  be  said,  of  course, 
«ibout  a student’s  more  advanced  work  and  bis 
preparation  for  practice.  Important  and  inte- 
resting as  these  questions  would  be  found,  they 
must  sink  into  insignificance  beside  the  great 
initial  one,  of  how  the  training  of  an  architect 
should  be  commenced ; since  in  this,  as  in  many 
•another  undertaking,  it  is  the  first  move, — the 
easiest  one  to  make, — which  may  influence  so 
incalculably  all  that  follows. 

And  together  with  this  point  goes  the  one, — 
at  the  root  of  the  whole  matter, — whether  some 
means  or  other  cannot  be  devised  for  putting 
things  a little  more  clearly  and  fairly  before 
parents  and  guardians. 

In  pursuance  of  my  endeavour  throughout  to 
regard  this  subject  in  as  broad  a light  as 
possible,  rather  than  in  detail,  I will  conclude 
with  a proposition  that  may  now  appear  to 
many  self-evident, — but,  nevertheless,  one,  if 
true,  whose  more  universal  and  loyal  acceptance 
by  architects  in  days  past  might  perhaps,  among 
other  results,  have  rendered  needless,  not  only 
this  evening’s  discussion,  but  the  very  existence 
of  the  Architectural  Association  itself, — viz., 
that  our  whole  profession,  as  a body,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  training  of  its  pupils. 


SAN  VICENTE,  AVILA,  SPAIN. 

The  restoration  of  the  Church  of  San  Vicente, 
in  the  picturesque  old  town  of  Avila,  in  Spain, 
is  not  being  unnecessarily  hurried  on,  having 
already  been  in  progress  for  three  years  and  a 
half,  and,  unless  funds  are  forthcoming  sooner 
than  are  expected,  it  is  computed  that  the  church 
will  not  be  completely  restored  until  the  end  of 
at  least  three  years  hence. 

The  work  is  under  the  direction  and  super- 
vision of  Senor  Don  Enrique  M.  Repulles,  who 
is  architect  to  the  Ministerio  del  Fomento 
(freely  rendered,  Department  of  the  Minister 
of  Fine  Arts),  at  Madrid;  all  his  drawings  are, 
however,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Academy 
of  San  Fernando,  also  of  Madrid,  so  that  no 
vandalism  can  be  perpetrated  without  the  full 
cognisance  of  the  most  competent  authorities  of 
Spain. 
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The  restoration,  however,  as  yet  completed, 
is  extremely  satisfactory,  viz.,  the  whole  of  the 
south  facade,  with  the  exception  of  the  roofing 
in  -of  the  blue  granite  loggia,  which  extends 
from  the  south  porch  to,  and  slightly  beyond, 
the  west  facade,  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of 
the  apse  with  the  cimborio,  the  porch  of  the 
north  facade,  and  the  south  tower  of  the  western 
facade.  Before  the  north  front  a terrace,  18  ft. 
wide,  of  the  same  level  as  the  west  entrance, 
has  been  thrown  up  so  as  to  prevent  any  chance 
of  the  earth  falling  away,  and  so  endangering 
the  structure. 

The  restoration  of  the  magnificent  west 
porch,  recessed  between  the  two  towers,  will 
shortly  be  commenced  ; and  if  the  same  standard 
is  kept  in  this,  as  in  the  work  already  com- 
pleted by  Senor  Repulles,  there  need  be  no 
anxiety  as  to  a satisfactory  result ; especially 
as  the  Academy  require  a careful  drawing  to  be 
submitted  of  the  proposed  rendering  of  any 
portion  of  the  carving  which  is  so  broken  or 
worn  away  as  to  give  no  tangible  clue  as  to  the 
original  design.  And  this  in  backward  Spain, 
while  we  allow  a Parliamentary  lawyer  and 
newspaper  controversialist  to  “ during  off-hours 
exhibit  his  powers”  on  one  of  our  finest  abbeys, 
and  then,  forsooth,  place  a coronet  on  his  learned 
brow  for  the  benefit  he  has  rendered  to  his 
fatherland ! 

But,  to  return  to  Avila.  Senor  Repulles  has 
submitted  two  proposals  for  the  completion  of 
the  western  towers, — one  is  for  the  demolition 
of  the  later  date  portion  of  the  existing  north 
tower,  i.e.,  from  the  point  where  it  becomes 
entirely  detached,  and  the  substitution  of 
another  story  and  spire  of  his  own  design,  in 
the  style  of  the  same  epoch  aB  the  rest  of  the 
facade ; the  alternative  is  to  preserve  the 
present  north  tower  intact,  and  add  another 
story  to  the  southern  tower,  which  shall 
bring  both  to  the  same  height.  The  Academy 
have  not  yet  given  their  decision,  but,  should 
they  decide  on  the  former  proposal,  the  loss  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  northern  tower  need  not 
be  deplored,  as  its  only  beauty  is  the  colour 
that  the  granite  has  acquired,  and  there  is 
abundance  of  the  same  stone  round  Avila.  The 
three  windows  now  blocked  up  in  the  north 
front  are  to  be  opened  out,  and  the  grass-grown 
blue  granite  buttresses,  which  are  a later 
addition,  are  to  be  cleared  away. 

Nothing  is  yet  settled  about  the  restoration 
of  the  interior  of  the  church,  but,  fortunately, 
there  is  little  that  calls  for  the  chisel  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  whole  of  the  exterior  of  the  chuich,  with 
few  exceptions,  is  built  of  the  red  granite  so 
plentiful  around  Avila,  the  new  stone  required 
for  the  restoration  being  quarried  from  La 
Colilla,  a small  village  about  one  mile  and  a half 
from  Avila.  This  red  granite  weathers  into 
most  delightful  and  various  tints,  from  bright 
reds  and  burnt  sienna  to  deep  purples,  as  may 
be  seen  especially  in  the  picturesque  old  battle- 
mented  walls  or  in  the  Church  of  St.  Pedro. 
The  exterier  of  the  apse  of  this  church,  with  a 
bright  sun  shining  on  it  and  with  groups  of  the 
brightly-clad  and  picturesque  peasants  leading 
their  mules  about  the  plaza  as  a foreground, 
would  be  as  delightful  a subject  for  the  water- 
colour painter  as  he  could  well  wish  for. 

The  blue  granite  round  Avila  is,  perhaps, 
more  plentiful  than  the  red,  and,  although  it 
has  not  the  special  charm  of  colour,  it  can  be 
quarried  in  extremely  large  blocks,  and  many 
fine  effects  are  produced  in  the  town  by  the 
great  dimensions  of  these  stones. 


Illustrations. 

■ E this  week  illustrate  various  buildings 
by  Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Peto,  the 
drawings  of  which  (except  those  of  the 
cottages)  are  now  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
Academy. 

HOUSES  IN  CADOGAN-SQUARE,  S.W. 

The  first  of  these  is  a large  house  for  Mr.  T. 
A.  De  la  Rue  in  Cadogan-square. 

The  front  is  of  red  brick,  with  buff  terra-cotta 
dressings  from  Messrs.  Doulton  & Co.  The 
quaintly-shaped  bay-window  forming  the  porch 
underneath  is  a specially  picturesque  feature. 
The  roof  forms  one  large  gable,  and  is  covered 
with  red  tiles.  The  interior  of  this  house  will 
be  finished  with  fine  oak  panelled  rooms, 
which  we  hope  to  illustrate  in  a later  number. 
On  the  ground- floor  is  an  entrance-hall  with 
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mullioned  windows  down  one  side  and  a larg 
stone  fireplace  carried  up  to  the  ceiling. 

In  the  front  of  the  house,  on  the  ground-flocx 
is  the  quaintly-shaped  drawing-room,  with ! 
small  boudoir  or  music-gallery  looking  dow 
into  it  from  a higher  level. 

At  the  back  of  the  house,  and  beyond  tl 
arcaded  oak  staircase,  is  placed  the  dininj 
room,  and  beyond  the  dining-room  are  tl 
stable-buildings,  with  access  from  the  house.  . 

On  tjie  first-floor  are  a billiard-room,  libran 
and  Mr.  De  la  Rue’s  own  suite  of  rooms. 

The  hall  has  an  oak-beamed  ceiling,  and  so  hi! 
the  dining-room. 

The  billiard-room  has  an  open-timbered  roa 
with  a lantern  light. 

The  house  will  be  fitted  with  electric  liglg 
All  the  kitchens  and  offices  are  lined  with -whil: 
tiles  from  floor  to  ceiling. 

Messrs.  J.  Simpson  & Son  are  the  builders,  i. 

CHAMBERS,  MOUNT-STREET,  GR0SVEN0R-SQUARE1 

The  range  of  buildings  next  to  the  Vestrt 
hall,  in  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square,  isi 
stack  of  very  complete  chambers,  giving  varioii 
amounts  of  accommodation,  which  are  beir! 
built  for  Mr.  W.  Warner,  commodious  shoii 
being  arranged  on  the  ground-floor,  with  !i 
separate  entrance  for  the  cbambers.  These  ai 
ranged  round  an  amply-lighted  court,  of  whiK 
glazed  brick.  These  chambers  obtain  excellel 
light  at  the  back  as  well  as  the  front,  ai: 
great  care  has  been  taken  to  make  ever 
suite,  however  small,  as  convenient  as  possibi 
The  style  chosen  for  these  buildings  is  t 
French  Flamboyant. 

Adjoining  these  is  another  stack  of  chamba 
by  the  same  architects,  for  Mr.  J.  Andrew 
containing  flats  of  very  ample  dimensions,  ea; 
with  their  own  kitchen  and  offices,  these  offid 
in  each  case  being  on  a floor  higher  than  thtl 
respective  chambers,  and  having  their  ownlitf 
private  staircase  leading  thereto  in  addition  i 
the  entrance  from  the  main  stairs. 

The  design  for  these  chambers  is  La 
Renaissance,  the  terra-cotta  architraves  'a:: 
mouldings  being  ornamented  with  egg  a 
tongue  and  other  Classic  enrichments. 

This  building  is  also  of  terra-cotta,  frci 
Messrs.  Edwards ; that  for  Mr.  Warner  beir 
from  Messrs.  Doulton. 

Messrs.  Stephens  & Bastow,  of  London  a:; 
Bristol,  are  the  builders  for  Mr.  Wamei 
buildings  ; Mr.  Andrews  (of  Mount-street)  beir 
his  own  builder. 

“ BUCHAN-HILL,”  SUSSEX. 

These  drawings  illustrate  some  portions  e 
the  interior  of  this  house,  which  Messrs.  Georc 
& Peto  have  been  building  for  the  last  thn 
years  for  Mr.  P.  Saillard. 

They  show  the  two  ends  of  the  great  hall,  o 
of  the  fireplace  end,  and  the  other  of  the  gallel 
across  the  hall  and  opposite  the  fire.  Tl! 
gallery,  like  much  of  the  rich  work  in  this  houn 
is  of  oak,  very  beautifully  carved. 

The  grand  staircase  is  also  shown.  It  is  f 
the  tower  and  is  arranged  round  an  open  W6\ 
with  a massive  oak  post  at  each  corner,  cam 
ing  the  flight  overhead. 

Each  step  is  moulded  from  a solid  block  lj 
oak. 

Above  the  panelled  dado  the  walls  are  linit 
with  stone,  which  is  obtained  on  the  estate.  | 

COTTAGES  AT  LEIGH,  KENT. 

Our  fourth  sheet  shows  a group  of  cottagl 
for  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  which  are  ranged  rotd 
a small  open  green,  with  a red  brick  path  let' 
ing  to  the  different  cottages. 

The  gables  and  other  portions  are  os< 
timbered.  Two  of  the  cottages  are  of  the  lod 
stone ; some  have  their  upper  stories  of  o 
shingle ; and  a portion  of  the  work  is  thatchel 
the  buildings  thus  forming  a quaint  and  qu}1 
group.  


Proposed  Public  Baths  in  St.  Georgep 
in-the-East. — The  Rector  of  St.  George’s-:;: 
the-East,  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Turner,  has  made  <0 
offer  to  the  local  Yestry  to  the  effect  that,  II 
behalf  of  himself  and  friends,  he  is  ready!* 
erect  public  baths  in  the  parish  provided  f i. 
Yestry  will  undertake  the  maintenance  a' 
management  of  the  same,  including  the  pi  1 
ment  of  the  ground-rent  of  the  land  on  whr 
the  baths  are  proposed  to  be  erected,  a • 
which  amounts  to  52 1.  10s.  per  annum.  T i 
Yestry  having  taken  the  matter  into  consideifc 
tion  have  decided  to  accept  the  rector’s  offer*;i 
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-Messrs.  Ernest  George  & Peto,  Architects. 
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Church  of  St.  Laurence,  Cat-ford. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  LAURENCE, 
CATFORD. 

he  foundation-stone  of  this  church  is  to  be 
to-day  by  the  Viscountess  Lewisham.  The 
:ch  is  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the 
isham  Church  Extension  Association,  the 
ct  of  which  is  to  provide  additional  church 
>mmodation  for  the  parish  of  St.  Mary,  now 
tbering  a population  of  15,000,  by  build- 
churches  at  Catford,  Hither  Green,  and 
Jikley. 

ie  Catford  Church,  of  which  a sketch  is 
inded,  is  designed  by  Mr.  H.  Roumieu 
rh.  . For  the  present  requirements  of  the 
ict  it  has  been  considered  sufficient  to  erect 
and  aisles,  a portion  of  the  transepts,  and 
nporary  chancel,  providing  accommodation 
!00  persons,  at  a cost  of  about  3,500Z.  The 
ias  been  given  by  Major  Foster. 


HE  “SHIPPERIES”  EXHIBITION, 
LIVERPOOL, 
is  International  Exhibition,  which  was 
2d  by  the  Queen  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  in6t., 
ibably  on  the  largest  scale  that  has  ever 
attempted  in  a provincial  city, 
e building  itself,  as  is  well  known,  is  the 
which  was  formerly  used  for  a like  pur- 
at  Antwerp,  and  it  has  been  re-erected  on 
resent  site  under  the  superintendence  of 
Sumner,  architect,  of  Liverpool, 
is  built  on  land  on  the  south  side  of  Edge- 
and  in  close  proximity  to  Edge-hill  Station, 
iich  a new  road  has  been  opened  for  the 
il  convenience  of  visitors. 

Exhibition  building  itself  occupies  twelve 
, and  the  grounds  around  it,  which  have 
laid  out  and  planted  with  considerable 
are  in  all  about  forty-two  acres  in  extent. 

> interior  consists  of  a vestibule  and  main 
e,  running  from  west  to  east,  and  inter- 
1 at  right  angles  by  other  wings  and 
ies.  There  is  a centre  cupola  or  dome,  at 
f these  intersections,  rising  to  a consider- 
leight ; and  under  these  is  placed  a very 
icuous  “ trophy  ” of  Doulton’s  manufac- 
of  which  we  Bhall  have  more  to  say 
ter.  There  is  also  another  large  “ trophy  ” 
erpool  exports  and  imports  at  the  further 
beyond  which  there  is  a large  concert- 


room  which  terminates  the  building  east- 
wardly. 

The  general  decoration  of  the  interior  is 
pleasing.  The  walls  are  stone  colour,  relieved 
by  attached  columns  at  intervals.  The  iron- 
work of  the  roof  is  a pale  blue,  while  below  the 
sky-lights  are  ornamental  panels  with  figures 
and  geometric  devices.  The  principal  colours 
of  these  are  grey  and  brown,  picked  out  with 
gilt,  the  whole  being  relieved  by  crimson 
draperies.  The  vista  from  end  to  end  of  the 
main  avenue  is  very  effective. 

Little  attempt  is  made  at  external  ornament, 
and  what  there  is  is  confined  to  the  principal 
entrance. 

On  entering  the  grounds  from  the  north  end 
the  first  object  that  attracts  attention  is  an  exact 
facsimile  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  and  from 
this  the  electric  light  is  intended  to  be  exhibited. 

The  immediate  objects  of  the  promoters  (to 
use  the  words  of  the  Mayor’s  address  to  the 
Queen)  are  “to  illustrate  the  art  and  science  of 
navigation  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  the 
means  by  which  the  achievements  of  modern 
science  are  abridging  the  distances  between  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  the  beneficial  results 
which  have  followed  therefrom,  viz.,  the  exten- 
sion of  commerce  and  commercial  industry, 
the  development  of  trade  and  manufacture,  &c.” 

The  Exhibition  is  at  present  in  a very  un- 
finished state,  and  in  a note  to  the  first  edition 
of  the  Catalogue,  the  Executive  Council  say, 

“ that  in  consequence  of  the  many  alterations 
necessitated  by  the  official  opening  being  per- 
formed by  Her  Majescy  in  person,  and  the 
number  of  season-ticket  holders  requiring  to  be 
accommodated,  it  had  been  found  absolutely 
necessary  to  defer  the  installation  of  a great 
number  of  important  exhibits  until  afterwards.” 

These  exhibits  were  on  Wednesday  being 
busily  brought  in  ; and  we  hope  to  return  to 
the  subject  next  week,  when  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  a tolerably  full  description  of  the 
Exhibition. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


Society  of  Arts. —The  loan  collection  of 
Japanese  art  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  John-street, 
Adelphi,  will  remain  open  during  the  ensuing 
week.  Admission  by  presentation  of  visiting 
card.  A classified  catalogue  by  Mr.  Hay  ash  i 
has  been  printed,  which  is  of  unique  value  for 
the  study  of  the  periods  of  Japanese  art. 


The  Architectural  Association.  — A visit  was 
made  by  this  Association  last  Saturday  after- 
noon to  the  National  Liberal  Club,  now  being 
built  at  the  bottom  of  Northumberland  - 
avenue  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  A.  Water- 
house,  R.A.  The  building  (of  which  we 
published  views  and  plans  a year  ago)  has 
been  carried  up  to  the  level  of  the  second 
floor.  The  general  arrangement  of  the  plan  is 
as  follows : — On  the  basement  floor  are  the 
smoking-room,  storage  space  for  members,  and 
men-servants’  dining-room  and  bedrooms.  On 
the  lower  ground-floor  are  the  billiard-rooms, 
seven  in  all ; card-room,  dressing  and  bath 
rooms,  conference-room,  and  entrance  to  the 
club,  and  public  entrance  to  the  Gladstone 
library  and  chambers.  On  the  upper  ground- 
floor  the  grill-room,  dining-room,  serving-room, 
and  Gladstone  library, — the  dining-room  com- 
municating with  the  terrace  over  the  billiard- 
rooms.  On  the  first  floor  the  reading  and 
smoking  rooms,  drawing-room,  private  dining- 
room, and  committee-room,  and  secretary’s 
office.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors  are 
devoted  to  chambers, — the  kitchen  being  also 
on  the  fourth  floor.  The  foundations,  which  are 
on  an  average  25  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  are  on  a bed  of  gravel.  The  whole  of 
the  stonework  is  brown  Portland,  and  all  the 
bricks  are  gault,  which  have  been  tested  to  a 
pressure  of  48  tons.  The  floors  are  all  fire- 
proof, of  steel  decking  and  concrete ; and  all 
the  lintels  and  fixing-blocks  are  of  breeze  con- 
crete. 

Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society. — The 
quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Thursday,  May  6th,  in  the  hall  of  the  Vicar’s 
College.  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Earle  was  in 
the  chair.  The  report,  read  by  the  Rev.  E. 
V.  Freeman  (secretary),  dwelt  principally 
on  the  recent  decease  of  Lieut.-Col.  Harding, 
of  Upcott  House,  Barnstaple,  at  a very  advanced 
age.  Allusion  was  made  to  the  various  papers 
contributed  by  Col.  Harding  from  time  to  time 
to  the  Society’s  Transactions  during  his  Secre- 
taryship from  1851  to  1865.  These  papers, 
which  were  enumerated,  were  chiefly  upon  old 
churches  and  their  monumental  effigies,  chapels 
difficult  to  find,  and  matters  of  antiquarian 
interest  in  the  diocese.  Mr.  Ashworth,  archi- 
tect, then  read  a paper  illustrated  by  many 
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plans  and  drawings  of  portions  of  Exeter 
Cathedral  not  generally  known.  It  chiefly 
described  two  opposite  chapels  in  the  choir 
aisles,  St.  Andrew’s  and  St.  James’s,  of  good 
Decorated  work,  each  having  an  archive  chamber 
over  its  vaulting,  also  vaulted,  and  floored  with 
encaustic  tile  work  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Under  the  latter  chapel  is  an  interesting  crypt 
of  Early  English  character,  scarcely  accessible 
before  the  improvements  carried  out  some  years 
since  under  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  The  ancient 
Chapter-house  was  described,  erected  on  a 
portion  of  Bishop  Bruere’s  garden,  given  about 
1230,  the  lower  portion  good  Early  English, 
and  the  upper  Perpendicular,  with  a highly 
decorated  roof,  dating  in  Bishop  Lacey’s  episco- 
pate 1430-40.  The  absence  of  an  effigy  or 
memorial  of  Leofricus,  the  first  Exonian  bishop, 
was  remarked,  with  the  supposition  that  a 
monument  of  pyramidal  form  in  St.  James’s 
Chapel,  enclosing  a cinquefoiled  arch,  must 
have  been  to  hi3  memory.  Grandison’s  work 
in  the  nave  from  1327  to  1369  was  described, 
and  his  place  of  sepulture,  a small  chapel 
within  the  western  screen,  of  sixty-five  niched 
statues  of  apostles,  prophets,  English  kings, 
crusaders,  &c.  In  concluding  tbe  proceed- 
ings, the  Archdeacon  observed  that  it  would 
be  well  if  greater  facilities  were  given  for 
visitors  to  view  the  cathedral  by  abolish- 
ing the  fee  of  6d.  for  seeing  certain  por- 
tions, also  that  it  would  bo  an  excellent 
thing  if  arrangements  could  be  made  by 
which  eminent  authorities  might  give  lectures 
(in  the  north  transept)  on  the  history  of  the 
cathedral,  which  really  meant  the  history  of 
the  church, — that  such  lectures  would  be  much 
appreciated,  especially  by  working  men,  and 
that  much  good  would  result  from  them. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — On 
Saturday  last  the  members  of  the  Edinburgh 
Architectural  Association  visited  Kirkton  and 
Burntisland  parish  churches,  and  also  Roesend 
Castle,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hippolyte 
J.  Blanc,  architect.  After  giving  some  historic 
notes  of  the  ancient  burgh  from  the  Roman 
Invasion  under  Agricola,  who  encamped  on 
Duncarn  Hill,  down  to  recent  times,  Mr.  Blanc 
described  the  features  of  the  parish  church, 
which  is  recorded  to  have  been  built  in  1592. 
It  is  of  rectangular  outline,  and  bears  a strong 
resemblance  to  the  North  Kirk  at  Amsterdam, 
at  that  time  the  chief  mercantile  city  in 
Europe.  Within  the  edifice  are  four  massive 
pillars  connected  by  semicircular  arches.  The 
walls  resting  on  these  are  solid  to  the  roof,  and, 
rising  above  it,  terminate  in  an  octagonal 
tower.  There  are  arches  of  masonry  between 
the  external  angles  of  the  tower  and  the  inner 
angles  of  the  exterior  walls,  intended  as  but- 
tresses. Au  outside  stair  gives  access  to  one 
part  of  the  gallery,  probably  for  private  use ; 
the  wainscot  panelling  contains  some  inte- 
resting specimens  of  decorative  emblems  sug- 
gestive of  ship’s  cabin  design,  dated  1608. 
The  church  was  erected  by  the  inhabitants, 
not  by  the  heritors.  The  party  then  visited 
Kirkton,  about  half  a mile  to  the  westward, 
where  are  the  ruins  of  the  pre-Reformation 
Parish  Church,  which  consisted  of  a nave  and 
chancel.  They  then  passed  to  Rossend  Castle, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  built  by  the  Durio 
family  in  1382,  Abbots  of  Dunfermline.  Its 
form  is  that  of  the  old  Scotch  peel.  It  is  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  Shepherd,  and  is  well  cared 
for. 

Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society. — 
The  members  of  the  Associates’  Sketching  and 
Art  Club  held  their  first  meeting  for  this  session 
in  the  Society’s  Rooms,  Albion-street,  on  Monday 
evening,  when  a series  of  drawings  and  sketches 
produced  by  the  members  during  the  last  month 
were  on  exhibition,  the  most  interesting  works 
being  “ Sketches  from  Lincoln,”  Mr.  J.  W. 
Twist ; “ Old  Oak  Chest,”  Mr.  H.  P.  Buckley  ; 
“St.  Michael’s  Church,  Coxwold,”  Mr.  Frank 
Haigh  ; “ Riddlesden  Hall,”  Mr.  Alfred  White- 
head  ; and  “ Wall  Arcading,  Lincoln,”  Mr. 
F.  W.  Bedford.  The  evening  was  spent  in 
criticising  the  sketches  and  transacting  the 
business  of  the  Club. 


Tlie  Old  'Workhouse  at  Lambeth. — The 

Lambeth  Guardians,  at  their  meeting  on  Wed- 
nesday, adopted  plans  submitted  by  their  archi- 
tect, Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle,  for  reconstructing 
and  partially  rebuilding  the  old  workhouse  in 
Prince’s -road,  and  adapting  the  same  as  a test 
house  for  the  able-bodied  poor  of  both  sexes,  at 
a cost  of  I6,000i. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION: 

ITALIAN  EXCURSION. 

We  have  received  the  following  further  notes1 
“ Before  leaving  Rome  the  party  on  Thursday 
visited  the  Forum,  the  Colosseum,  the  Arches 
of  Titus  and  Constantine,  the  Nymphamm  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Church  of  St.  Stefano 
Rotundo,  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  and  St. 
Pietro  in  Vincoli. 

Friday  morning  was  spent  in  the  Vatican,  and 
in  the  afternoon  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Maria  in  Tras- 
tevere,  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  the  temples  of 
Hercules  and  Fortnna  Virilis,  the  House  of 
Rienzi,  Sta.  Maria  in  Cosmedia,  the  Arch  of 
Janus,  and  the  Arch  of  the  Goldsmiths  were 
seen.  On  Saturday  morning  the  Museum  on 
the  Capitoline  Hill  and  in  the  Tabularium,  and 
the  Mamertine  prison ; and  in  the  afternoon  the 
Baths  of  Caracalla,  the  Arch  of  Drusus,  the 
Porta  Appia,  the  Circus  of  Maxentius,  and  the 
tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  were  visited.  On 
Monday  the  following  buildings  were  visited, 
viz.,  Sta.  Maria  degli  Augeli,  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore, 
the  Porta  Maggiore,  the  tomb  of  the  baker 
Eurysaces,  Sta.  Croce,  and  St.  John  Lateran ; 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  left  Rome  for  Pisa, 
which  was  reached  at  1U  p m.  on  Tuesday 
morning.  The  cathedral  tower,  Baptistery, 
Campo  Santo  were  visited,  and  the  train  taken 
for  Lugano;  and  on  Wednesday  for  London, 
where  we  arrived  at  530  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

The  excursion  of  twenty-one  days  was  carried 
out  on  the  following  time-table,  and  proved  to 
be  a great  success.  The  estimated  cost  of  251. 
was  found  to  be  fairly  correct.  Several  of  the 
members  of  the  excursion  started  on  Monday, 
the  12th  of  April,  and  included  Venice  and 
Verona  in  their  programme. 

Time  Table  of  Architectural  Association  Italian 
Excursion. 

April. 

Friday,  16. — Left  London,  Charing-cros9,  10‘36  a.m. 

Saturday,  17.— Arrived  at  Milan,  7‘49  p.m. 

Sunday,  18. — Milan. 

Monday,  19.— Left  Milan,  9.4°  p.m.,  arrived  at  Piacenza. 

Tuesday,  20.— Left  Piacenza,  95  a.m. ; arrived  at 
Bologna,  P46  p.m. 

Wednesday,  21. — Left  Bologna,  2’20  pm.;  arrived  at 
Florence,  8‘1  p.m. 

Thursday,  22.— Florence. 

Friday,  23. — Florence. 

Saturday,  24.— Florence. 

Sunday,  25, — Florence. 

Monday,  26. — Left  Florence,  6‘55  a.m. ; arrived  at 
Sieoa,  9 a.m. 

Tuesday,  27.— Left  Siena,  9 a.m. ; arrived  at  Orvieto, 
1-25  p.m. 

Wednesday,  28. — Left  Orvieto,  3-38  a.m.;  arrived  at 
Borne,  6‘20  a.m. 

Thursday,  29.— Rome. 

Friday,  30. — Rome. 

May. 

Saturday,  1. — Rome. 

Sunday,  2. — Rome. 

Monday,  3. — Left  Rome,  3‘40  p.m. ; arrived  at  Pisa, 
10  30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  4. — Left  Pisa,  9 44  a.m. ; arrived  at  Lugano, 

'ednesday,  5.— Left  Lugano,  9-44  a m. 

Thursday,  6.— Arrived  in  London,  6‘33  p.m.” 

It  may  be  said  that  it  was  hardly  worth  while 
to  see  a number  of  great  monuments  in  such  a 
hurry,  and  of  course  real  study  of  them  was  out 
of  the  question.  But  we  sympathise  with  it  as  a 
spirited  effort  for  which  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Blashill,  who  originated  the  idea  and  conducted 
the  party  ; and  it  is  better  to  see  the  real  thing 
with  your  own  eyes,  if  only  for  a few  minutes, 
than  not  to  see  it  except  in  books. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirteenth  ordinary  meeting  of  this 
Association  for  the  present  Session  was  held 
on  the  7th  inst.  at  9,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  C. 
R.  Pink  (President)  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Anderson  and  S.  C.  Arding 
were  admitted  as  members. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton  (hoo.  secretary)  read  the 
House  List  nominating  the  officers  for  next 
session,  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch  being  put  down  as 
President ; and  Messrs.  J.  Slater,  E.  J.  May, 
and  Henry  Lovegrove  as  Vice-Presidents. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  R. 
W.  Edis  for  permitting  the  members  to 
visit  the  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  and  for  kindly  conducting  them  over 
the  building. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  Examination 
in  Architecture  commencing  on  the  22nd  of 
November  next.  This  had  been  arranged  to 
enable  many  who  had  been  preparing  to  have 
another  chance  of  qualifying  this  year  for  the 
Associateship  of  the  Institute.  Papers  and 
rules  could  be  had  on  application  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Institute.  It  would  be 


observed  that  the  questions  set  at  the  last 
examination  had  been  published  in  these 
papers,  which  they  would  all  agree  was  a very 
necessary  and  welcome  improvement.  (This 
announcement  was  received  with  applause.) 

Mr.  Appleton,  at  the  request  of  the  Chairman, 
made  a few  remarks  on  the  Italian  excursion  of 
the  Association,  which  started  on  the  16th  of 
April,  and  consisted  of  twenty-four  members. 
The  whole  of  the  programme  had  been  carried 
out  without  the  slightest  hitch,  Milan,  Bologna, 
Florence,  Siena,  Orvieto,  and  Rome  having  been 
visited.  Although  it  was  impossible  to  “do” 
these  cities  thoroughly,  still  they  had  seen 
enough  to  make  them  wish  to  return  again  next  : 
year. 

Mr.  W.  J.  N.  Millard  then  read  a paper 
entitled  “ Some  Thoughts  on  Architectural 1 
Training,”  which  we  print  on  another  page. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussioD, 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Committee  of  the  I 
Institute  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of 
architectural  education  was  doing  its  work  with 
great  earnestness,  and  he  hoped  it  might  bring  - 
about  the  publication  of  the  text-book  they  had 
been  so  long  looking  for.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  student  required  srme  direction  much  < 
better  and  more  definite  than  he  at  present 
possessed,  to  indicate  what  would  be  required  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  Anything  that 
could  be  devised  which  would  inform  parents  i 
and  guardians  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pro-  - 
fession  would  also  be  of  the  greatest  possible  > 
value,  as  many  boys  entered  it  knowing] 
nothing  of  what  would  be  required  of  them.! 
Some  preliminary  training  was  very  essential, ! 
and  without  going  into  details,  it  should: 
include  the  grammar  of  art-expression,  which  i 
could  be  gained  at  an  art  school,  besides! 
a knowledge  of  mechanics  and  of  applied  mathe- 1 
matics  generally,  without  which  artistic  know-' 
ledge  would  not  be  of  any  great  practical: 
advantage.  When  fairly  launched  as  a pupil,) 
ho  should  be  encouraged  by  his  principal  to 
make  use  of  his  eyes,  and  observe  what  was- 
going  on  both  inside  and  outside  the  offioe.c 
Many  years  Bince  the  Institute  published  a sug-i 
gestive  pamphlet,  entitled,  “ How  to  Observe.” : 
He  did  not  think  it  was  of  much  practical 
use  now,  but  at  the  time  it  directed  the. 
student,  when  on  the  building,  what  he  should) 
look  for;  therefore,  some  such  guide  might  bo 
devised  which  would  be  valuable  to  the  boy» 
on  his  first  entering  the  office.  There  he 
should  see  “ how  it  was  done  ” from  inception! 
to  conclusion,  as  this  was  the  only  way  in 
which  he  could  obtain  intelligent  knowledge.; 
He  would  like  to  enter  a strong  protest  againsfcr 
giving  the  pupil  office-work  merely  to  kill  time  p 
it  would  be  better  rather  to  send  the  lad  to  studyi 
some  building.  The  architectural  examination,) 
as  it  was  and  would  be  further  developed,* 
might  be  regarded  as  the  true  diploma  of  thet 
profession.  The  supposition  that  the  profession) 
would  ever  be  made  a close  one  by  statutory* 
powers  was  a mere  chimera  ; he  did  not  thinki 
the  thing  was  possible,  and  he  was  not  sure,  in, 
the  true  interests  of  art,  that  it  was  to  be 
desired.  But  it  was  advisable  that  the  archie 
tect  should  be  able  to  show  a direct  certificate 
of  competency;  therefore  let  science  go  with 
art,  for  in  architecture  it  was  impossible  to 
divorce  the  two.  He  was  not  sure  that  there! 
were  not  more  “ artistic  ” architects  than! 
really  scientific  ones  at  the  present  time,  and: 
unless  science  and  art  were  studied  togethetj 
there  could  be  no  possible  progress  in  the  future 
for  the  architecture  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Cole  A.  Adams  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Millard,  who  he  thought  took  a rather 
too  despondent  view  of  the  whole  question  oh 
architectural  education.  The  advantages  en 
joyed  by  students  in  the  present  day,  were  large 
in  comparison  with  those  enjoyed  not  so  very 
many  years  ago,  though,  no  doubt,  capable  ol 
improvement,  and  he  had  always  urged  th< 
importance  of  this.  This  improvement  was  this 
more  necessary  because  while  the  standard  o 
education  had  advanced  in  the  other  professions! 
that  of  architecture  was  the  only  one  which 
seemed  to  have  held  back.  The  Architecture 
Association  was  doing  good  work,  but  there  wa 
a demand  for  something  higher,  and  the  quesj 
tion  of  how  it  was  to  be  met  was  an  exceedingly 
difficult  one  to  answer,  owing  to  want  of  funds; 
Last  session  the  matter  was  brought  before  the 
members  of  the  Association,  and  a proposa; 
made  to  raise  the  subscription,  but  this  wa 
out-voted.  Thus,  the  sinews  of  war  were  cut 
off,  though  he  believed  the  Association  wonk 
some  day  see  how  essential  it  was  to  supply 
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ihem,  and  another  effort  would  have  to  be 
made,  if  they  wished  for  higher  education. 
iDoubtless  the  Institute  would  have  voted 
Kunds  for  the  endowment  of  “ Chairs  ” had 
j;hey  possessed  the  means,  but  the  figures 
)f  its  balance-sheet  did  not  give  much  hope  of 
my  assistance  from  that  quarter.  Parents  and 
guardians  who  wished  to  put  youths  into  an  archi- 
iect’s  office  would  surely  make  some  inquiries 
jefore  doing  so,  and  therefore  he  failed  to  see 
that  any  pamphlet  would  have  much  chance  of 
caching  them  ; still,  such  a work  as  Mr.  Millard 
-idvocated  would  have  its  use.  All  would  agree 
i.hat  the  artistic  was  the  higher  side  of  the 
brofession  of  architecture,  but  he  concurred 
vith  the  Chairman  as  to  the  great  importance 
>f  studying  the  scientific  side.  If  our  present 
;;ystein  was  so  thoroughly  bad,  how  was  it  that 
his  country  had  turned  out  such  excellent  work 
luring  the  last  fifty  years  ? Many  of  the  fine 
lesigns  which  were  published  in  the  professional 
(ournals  were  a source  of  wonder  to  our  Conti- 
lental  brethren.  The  drudgery  of  the  office 
ras  not  at  all  a bad  thing  for  the  pupil, 
,nd  had  its  use;  if  he  had  good  stuff  in 
iim  he  could  hardly  fail  to  rise  in  his  pro- 
ession  if  he  seized  and  made  use  of  his 
advantages. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Atkin  Berry,  in  seconding  the  vote 
f thanks,  thought  that  Mr.  Millard’s  remarks 
/ould  be  useful  to  many  a parent  and  guardian 
ffio  were  asking  the  well-worn  question, — 

I What  shall  I do  with  my  boy  ? ” Mr.  Millard 
ad  carefully  weighed  the  relative  importance 
f art  and  science  in  making  a start,  and  had 
lidicated  art  as  the  more  important.  But 
; was  not  always  a matter  of  choice  with  the 
iupil  as  to  which  he  should  adopt.  Before 
laking  out  his  course  of  training,  the  pupil 
nould  ask  himself  two  questions, — 1st,  Why  he 
as  an  architect  ? 2nd,  What  were  the  duties 
E an  architect  P If  a man  were  an  architect 
com  a sheer  love  of  his  art,  he  would  doubt- 
iss  follow  art  first ; but  if  he  had  to  follow  the 
ommon-place  pursuit  of  making  his  living,  he 
aould  be  careful  before  disregarding  the  science 
>:  his  profession.  Now-a-days  there  seemed  to 
a no  profession  which  was  not  included  in  that 
c architecture, — a knowledge  of  law,  science, 
id  “ business”  being  necessary  for  the  protec- 
on  of  the  client.  A knowledge  of  science  was 
uch  more  capable  of  being  adequately  tested 
tan  accomplishment  in  art ; the  first,  there- 
re,  should  form  the  principal  basis  of  test  for 
ploma.  He  would  like  to  know  where  the 
ientific  knowledge  of  some  of  the  profession 
ould  be,  if  the  practical  man  behind  the  scenes 
are  withdrawn  P 

Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  did  not  understand  that 
Jr.  Millard  had  pooh-poohed  tho  scientific  side 
i the  question.  He  had  merely  said  that  the 
tistic  part  should  be  taught  first,  for  if  a man 
:«3  first  taught  his  art  the  scientific  part  would 
if  with  it  hand-in-hand.  All  pupils  should 
tend  an  art  school  before  entering  the  office, 

•t  as  to  the  troubles  of  parents  and  guardians 
ey  were  much  the  same  in  connexion  with 
6 ot^ef  professions.  Then,  again,  it  was  an 
possibility  to  teach  everything  in  three  or  five 

ars,  when  men  who  had  been  twenty  years  in 
a profession  felt  they  had  still  much  to  learn. 
ie  question  was,  how  much  could  be  taught, 
d the  architect  should,  therefore,  give  liis 
pil  as  much  attention  as  he  possibly  could, 
ough  many  architects  were  to  blame  for  the 
inner  in  which  they  treated  their  pupils,  yet 
iny  pupils  were  more  to  blame  for  the  way  in 
dch  they  treated  themselves. 

Mr.  Sydney  Yacher  would  like  to  see  the 
Jtitute  lay  it  down  as  a law  that  the  mem- 
rs  who  took  pupils  should  do  so  with  the 
>a  of  teaching  them  something  for  their 
•ney.  If  this  coutbo  had  been  pursued,  there 
uld  have  been  no  necessity  for  such  a paper 
jthev  had  heard  that  evening. 

Mr.  Brodie  believed  that  the  proper  place  for 
i pupil  was  in  an  office  rather  than  in  a school 

art,  and  tho  practical  side  of  the  question 
iiild  be  so  thoroughly  intertwined  with  the 
istic  that  they  could  not  be  divided.  At  the 
3e  time,  the  pupil  should  have  some  know- 
ge  of  drawing  before  he  entered  an  archi- 
t’s  office. 

Ir.  Appleton  thought  that  Mr.  Millard’s 
sf  contention  in  regard  to  art-training  was 
t the  pupil,  if  he  wished  to  learn,  must  be 
0 to  express  his  ideas  with  the  pencil, 
sre  was  one  canon  of  taste  in  regard  to 
ign,  and  that  was  appropriateness.  Indeed, 
tan  must  have  a certain  amount  of  scientific 
Aing  to  make  a design  appropriate. 


Mr.  J.  F.  Curwen  said  he  wished  they  had 
preparatory  examinations,  as  in  the  Law. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  put  and  carried, 
and  Mr.  Millard  having  made  a few  remarks 
the  proceedings  terminated. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Proposed  Municipal  Buildings,  Sunderland. — 
At  a special  meeting  of  the  Sunderland  Town 
Council,  held  last  week,  a report  was  received 
from  the  Corporation  Buildings  Committee  as  to 
the  award  of  prizes  for  competitive  plans  in 
connexion  with  the  proposed  new  municipal 
buildings.  The  Mayor  (Alderman  Preston) 
occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a large 
attendance  of  members.  The  Town  Clerk  (Mr. 
Bowey)  read  the  report  to  the  committee  from 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  who  had  been 
appointed  to  advise  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
plans,  and  who  stated  that  he  had  gone  through 
the  designs  submitted  by  the  twenty-three  com- 
petitors, and  had  carefully  examined  them,  both 
as  regarded  their  compliance  with  the  condi- 
tions laid  down  and  their  merits  of  arrangement 
and  design.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the  plan 
sent  in  under  the  motto  “ Stabilitas  ” was  the 
best.  It  complied  with  the  conditions,  and  was 
in  every  way  deserving  of  the  first  premium,  it 
being  of  unusual  merit  and  showing  great  care 
and  skill  in  design.  The  second  premium  he 
awarded  to  the  plan  bearing  the  motto  “ Nine- 
teenth Century,”  and  the  third  to  “ Time 
and  Tide.”  Taking  into  consideration  the 
lowness  of  prices  at  the  present  time,  he 
thought  that  all  the  above-mentioned  designs 
could  be  executed  for  the  sum  named  by  the 
architects.  The  Corporation  Buildings  Com- 
mittee accordingly  recommended  that  the  pre- 
miums be  awarded  as  follows  : — First  prize, 
100L  ; second  prize,  75 1. ; and  third  prize,  50 1. 
— On  the  motion  of  the  Mayor,  the  report  was 
adopted  by  33  against  2. — The  sealed  envelopes 
being  opened,  the  respective  competitors  were 
found  to  be  as  follows “ Stabilitas,”  Mr. 
Brightwen  Binyon,  Ipswich  ; “ Nineteenth 

Century,”  Messrs.  Grayson  & Quid,  Liverpool; 

“ Time  and  Tide,”  Messrs.  Doubleday  & Caws, 
Wolverhampton. 


in  thickness,  and  should  bo  about  four  courses 
above  and  three  courses  below  the  off-set,  making 
seven  courses  in  cement.  I have  not  heard  of 
shafts  being  constructed  entirely  of  concrete.  I 
should  consider  it  a risky  experiment  to  try. 
Brickwork  in  lime  mortar  is  about  the  best  con- 
struction. There  is  an  elasticity  in  lime  mortar 
that  is  an  advantage  over  cement  mortar,  for  such 
work  as  this.  It  is  not  advisable  to  discharge 
much  steam  into  a shaft,  because  it  tends  to  keep 
the  brickwork  damp,  ruins  the  mortar  joints,  and 
there  is  likely  to  be  trouble  in  keeping  tho  flue 
clean.  W.  J.  S. 


THE  CHURCH  OF 
ST.  BARTHOLOMEW  THE  GREAT. 

SIR, — In  your  able  notice  of  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
you  make  an  appeal  to  the  City  companies  to  aid 
in  the  carrying  out  of  this  important  work  ; nor 
do  I doubt  that  the  appeal  will  be  generously  re- 
sponded to.  There  is,  however,  an  important  pro- 
fession to  whom  an  appeal  should  also  be  made. 
To  the  founder  of  this  noble  church  the  medical 
profession  are  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hospital;  to  the  energy  and  piety 
of  Rahere  the  two  buildings  owo  their  existence. 
There  is  no  church  in  London  which  would  pro- 
bably be  so  interesting  to  the  members  of  this 
great  profession,  and  I doubt  not  they  would  come 
forward  liberally  to  aid  the  fund  for  its  restoration. 

Balham,  May  12th.  W.  H.  S. 


SKYLIGHTS  GLAZED  WITH  PLATE- 
' GLASS. 

Sir,— In  your  issue  of  the  8th  inst.  (p.  696),  you 
say,  re  “ a warehouse  roof  in  Fore-street  ” that 
the  skylights  are  glazed  with  polished  plate-glass 
in  sheets  10  ft.  long,  and  add  that  you  have  been 
informed  that  sheets  of  polished  plate  of  such  a 
size  have  never  been  fitted  up  in  a roof  before.  I 
have  frequently  glazed  in  sheets  of  this  length. 

T.  W.  Helliwell. 


BREWERY  CHIMNEY  SHAFT. 

Sir, — Replying  to  some  of  the  questions  of  your 
correspondent  “J.  H.  G.”  [p.  694,  ante], 

I consider  that  no  good,  but  rather  harm,  results 
from  using  Portland  cement  in  occasional  courses  of 
the  brickwork,  as  it  expands  differently  under  the 
influence  of  heat  to  lime  cements. 

Exhaust  steam  does  no  harm  to  the  brickwork  of 
the  shaft,  but  the  condensed  water  which  falls  down 
will,  in  time,  soften  the  foundations  unless  special 
provision  is  made  to  carry  it  off. 

I know  one  or  two  instances  of  chimney-shafts 
standing  for  some  years  slightly  out  of  tho  perpen- 
dicular. 

I consider  mortar  the  better  of  the  two  for 
chimney-shafts.  Portland  cement  seems  to  crack  so 
readily  under  heat. 

The  flues  from  the  boilers  and  coppers  in  a 
brewery  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  heat  is 
absorbed  in  doing  useful  work, — producing  steam 
and  boiling  the  worts,— so  that  what  remains  enters 
the  chimney  at  a moderate  temperature.  Neglect 
of  this  will  crack  your  chimney,  besides  being  a 
great  waste. 

G.  R.  Wilson 

(Brewers’  Engineer). 

Sir, — With  reference  to  “ J.  H.  G.’s  ” questions  on 
the  construction  of  a brewery  shaft,  I consider  the 
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OUR  BUILDING  STONES.— X. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  STONES. 

To  properly  understand  the  structure  of  rocks, 
which,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  is  a very  im- 
portant element  in  considering  their  eligibility 
for  building  purposes,  it  is  desirable  that  we 
should  know  something  of  their  origin. 

The  principal  rocks  used  in  building  have 
been  formed  (1)  by  the  cooling  of  masses  which 
were  once  in  a molten  condition  ; (2)  they  may 
have  been  gradually  laid  down  as  sediment  in 
water  ; or  (3)  by  the  petrification  of  organic 
remains  on  a large  scale. 

The  rules  which  apply  to  tho  selection  of 
building  stones  formed  in  the  manner  firstly 
described,  will  be  quite  different  from  those 
made  in  the  second  and  third  manners,  and  we 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  distinguish  at 
once  the  stones  belonging  to  either  group.  We 
will  first  consider 

Qranite. 

Thisrock  has  been  formed  at  great  depths  within 
the  earth’s  crust,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  now 
found  at  the  surface  is  because  the  rocks  which 
once  overlaid  it  have  been  removed  by  denuda- 
tion. It  seems  at  first  sight  almost  incredible 
that  so  many  thousands  of  feet  of  strata  could 
have  been  worn  away  by  the  action  of  rain, 
frost,  and  other  atmospheric  agents,  but  that 
such  is  the  case  has  been  proved  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a doubt.  Nature  works  Blowly  but 
surely.  From  an  examination  of  ancient  vol- 
canoes in  various  stages  of  denudation,  it  is 
found  that  the  rock  which  flows  out  at  the 
surface  as  a lava,  when  traced  downwards, 
generally  becomes  more  and  more  thoroughly 
crystalline  in  character  as  it  approaches  its 
reservoir.  If  we  examine  a lava  we  shall  find 
that  it  is  by  no  means  crystalline.  Minute 
crystals  may  be  seen  enveloped  in  a matrix, 
and  crystals  which  it  detached  from  the  sides  of 
the  “ neck”  of  the  volcano  on  its  way  up  may 
be  found  in  the  lava,  but  its  structure  is  more 
like  that  of  glass,  with  various  impurities 
in  it,  than  that  of  a crystalline  rock.  The 
reason  why  lavas  are  not  crystalline  rocks  is 
simply  because  they  have  cooled  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  so,  under  very  little  pressure. 

If  the  same  materials  had  consolidated  at 
greater  depths  within  the  crust  of  the  earth 
the  superincumbent  rocks  would  have  exerted 
a much  greater  pressure  upon  them,  and  they 
would  consequently  have  become  more  crystal- 
line. This  condition  of  things  would  go  on  until 
the  materials,  being  very  deep-seated,  would, 
on  solidifying,  form  a thoroughly  crystalline 
rock,  i.e.,  one  having  no  glassy  matrix  what- 
ever. Granite  is  a good  example  of  such  a 
rock,  and  thus  we  see  how  it  is  that,  having 
once  been  in  a molten  condition,  it  contains  no 
fossils  or  organic  remains. 

The  following  illustration  is  a microscopic 
section  of  a typical  granite,  magnified  about 
twenty-five  diameters. 

The  white  portions  marked  a are  quartz,  with 
fluid  cavities  and  inclusions  dotted  over  it.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  dots  sometimes  occur 
in  lines.  The  turbid-looking  mineral  b,  irregu- 
larly striped,  with  lines  running  across  it,  is 


only  courses  in  cement  should  be  at  each  “ off-  felspar.  The  mica,  c,  is  finely  striated,  pre- 
set ” in  the  shaft  where  the  brickwork  is  reduced  | senting  a ragged  appearance.  Parts  of  it, 
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especially  near  the  edges  of  the  mineral,  are 
very  frequently  seen  as  dark,  almost  opaque, 
patches.  Any  one  looking  at  this  section  will 
see  at  once  that  in  their  endeavours  to  crystal- 
lise out,  the  different  minerals  have  become 


to  the  predominating  tint  of  the  felspar.  Some 
Aberdeen  granites  are  of  a bluish  colour  when 
seen  from  a little  distance.  This,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  is  due  to  the  presence  of  dark  mica  in 
minute  flakes  showing  up  against  the  clear 
quartz.  When  iron  is  present,  felspar  would 
be  different  tints  of  red,  occasionally  approach- 
ing a dull  yellow  colour. 

The  large  flesh-red  felspar  crystals  seen  in 
the  granites  of  Galway  and  Shap  Fell  are 
shown  so  prominently  that  these  stones  are 
appropriately  called  porphyritic  granites. 


have  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  cen* 1 
turies  with  the  pyrites  still  sticking  up  from: 
them,  as  fresh  as  on  the  day  they  were  built  up.i 
Slates  for  roofing  should  he  compact,  andi 
absorb  but  little  water. 


interlocked  with  each  other  in  such  a manner 
as  to  present  very  irregular  outlines,  and  they 
have  crystallised  so  closely  together,  as  to  leave 
no  room  whatever  for  a matrix  to  form.  The 
quartz  is  often  seen  wrapping  round  the  other 
minerals. 

Seeing  that  the  intensity  and  amount  of  heat 
and  pressure,  rather  than  chemical  composition, 
so  much  influence  the  state  of  crystallisation  of 
the  minerals  of  rocks  which  were  once  in  a 
molten  state,  we  must  not  wonder  that  there  is 
such  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  chemical 
composition  of  a rock  that  is  crystalline  and  one 
that  is  non-crystalline.  For  instance,  there  are 
numerous  examples  of  granitic  rocks  having 
precisely  the  same  composition  as  lavas  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.  We  need  hardly  remark 
that  such  lavas  are  not,  as  a rule,  by  any  means 
so  durable  as  their  crystalline  representa- 
tives, another  instance  in  which  structure 
greatly  conduces  to  the  durability  of  a stone. 
Lavas  are  only  used  locally  as  building  mate- 
rials in  this  country,  but  at  several  places  on  the 
Continent  they  are  very  extensively  employed. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that 
granite  is  the  consolidated  reservoir  of 
volcano ; but  all  such  reservoirs  are  not 
granites ; some  of  them  are  syenites,  gabbros, 
&c., — equally  crystalline  rocks.  Neither  is  it 
absolutely  necessary  that  a volcano  should  be 
involved  in  the  construction  of  granite.  The 
fact  that  the  molten  mass  is  of  the  necessary 
composition,  and  that  it  cooled  under  sufficient 
pressure,  is  quite  enough  for  the  purpose.  It 
may  not  have  had  any  vent  to  the  surface  at  all. 

The  depth  at  which  granite  may  form  depends 
on  a variety  of  circumstances.  It  would  only 
be  when  a considerable  proportion  of  the  pressure 
(which  kept  the  mass  in  a liquid  condition)  had 
been  removed  that  it  would  solidify,  and  as  this 
removal  would  be  very  slowly  effected,  it  follows 
that  it  would  cool  with  extreme  slowness. 

We  know  that  the  general  directions  along 
which  mountain  ranges  run  are  lines  of  weak- 
ness in  the  earth’s  crust,  and  that  the  ranges 
themselves  have  been  formed  by  tremendous 
lateral  pressure.  We  will  not  now  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  this  pressure,  but  at  once  state 
that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  conditions 
for  the  formation  of  granite  are  present. 

Strata  which  were  originally  laid  down  in 
water  have  often  been  squeezed  to  such  an 
enormous  extent  in  the  elevation  and  formation 
of  mountain  ranges,  that  they  have  been  unable 
to  withstand  the  pressure  and  consequent  heat; 
so  they  have  been  melted  up,  and  on  re-con- 
solidation formed  granite.  Subsequent  dis- 
section of  the  mountains  in  various  stages,  by 
atmospheric  agents,  shows  us  this,  and  also  the 
innumerable  veins  springing  from  the  granitic 
mass,  filling  cracks  in  the  surrounding  rock. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  rocks  through 
which  such  veins  run  present  an  altered  and 
baked  appearance,  and  the  compressing  forces 
have  frequently  been  so  great  that  thousands  of 
feet  of  strata  have  been  twisted,  contorted, 
and  inverted  like  so  many  sheets  of  paper 
crumpled  up. 

Since  the  overlying  rocks  have  been  denuded 
and  the  granite  brought  nearer  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  the  cracks  and  interstices  which 
existed  in  them  have  often  been  filled  with 
secondary  quartz,  calcite,  and  other  minerals. 

The  variations  in  colour  presented  by 
different  granites  are  due,  to  a great  extent, 


i Syenite. 

Respecting  the  rock  known  as  syenite,  we 
have  only  a few  words  to  say.  According  to 
the  majority  of  British  authorities,  its  essential 
minerals  are  quartz,  felspar,  and  hornblende. 
The  rock,  both  in  origin  and  crystalline  struc- 
ture, has  many  of  the  characters  of  granite. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  in  some 
cases  between  the  two.  Much  of  the  stone 
largely  quarried  for  architectural  purposes  at 
Mount  Sorel,  in  Leicestershire,  and  known  as 
syenite,  contains  a considerable  proportion  of 
mica  in  addition  to  the  above  - mentioned 
minerals,  and  would,  therefore,  be  more  cor- 
rectly called  hornblendic  granite.  We  get 
syenite  from  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  but  as  it  is 
mostly  used  for  road  metal  and  similar  pur- 
poses, it  does  not  concern  us  at  present. 

Porphyry. 

The  rocks  included  under  this  heading  vary 
greatly  in  chemical  composition,  colour,  &c., 
because,  as  we  have  bofore  stated  (p.  459),  it 
is  from  their  physical  characters  that  they  are 
so-called.  Quartz  porphyry  and  its  ally,  el  van, 
are  used  principally  as  ornamental  stones. 
They  are  also  in  some  measure  used  in  building, 
especially  locally.  In  mineral  composition  they 
consist  of  a felsitic  ground  mass,  in  which 
orthoclase  felspar  and  quartz  are  porphyritically 
developed. 

The  following  remarks  by  (Sir)  H.  T.  de  la 
Beche  are  of  interest : — “ For  durable  stone  the 
harder  elvans  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  par- 
ticularly when  of  good  cream  and  other  light 
colours,  may  be  considered  the  best  building 
materials  (in  those  counties).  . . . Occasionally 
the  felspar  cryetals  may  have  been  decomposed 
and  have  been  washed  out,  but  the  siliceo- 
felspathic  base  has  remained  firm,  thus  pre- 
serving the  sharp  character  of  the  work 

When,  however,  in  an  incipient  state  of  decom- 
position, and  then  too  frequently  prized  by  the 
mason  for  his  work,  they  cannot  be  trusted  for 
durability,  though  they  often  have  a good 
appearance.  They  would  sometimes  be  mis- 
taken for  fine  light-coloured  sandstones.”* 

The  origin  of  elvan  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
granite,  being,  in  fact,  mainly  offshoots  or 
veins  from  that  rock. 

Porphyries  are  principally  used  for  causeway 
stones  and  road  metal,  and,  as  a rule  cannot  be 
raised  in  large  blocks  from  the  quarry. 

Slate. 


When  strata  originally  made  of  clay  have 
undergone  great  pressure,  but  not  quite  enough 
to  cause  them  to  melt,  we  get  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  formation  of  slate ; for  that 
useful  roofing  material  is  simply  clay  in  another 
form.  Pressure  has  caused  a molecular  re- 
arrangement of  the  particles  which  composed 
the  clay.  A microscopic  examination  would 
show  that  the  longer  axes  of  these  particles 
have  assumed  a position  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  pressure.  Thus  a fissility  was 
produced  in  the  mass,  the  fineness  of  which,  for 
the  most  part,  depended  on  the  purity  and 
structure  of  the  argillaceous  deposit.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  clay  when  originally  deposited 
was  not  intermixed  with  many  impurities,  such 
as  sand,  pebbles,  &c.,  it  would  assume  a more 
minute  “cleavage”  character,  as  it  became 
highly  compressed,  than  when  those  impurities 
were  present.  Consequently  we  find  in  slate 
quarries  that  beds  of  sand  which  were  mingled 
with  the  clay  have  not  taken  on  a “ slaty 
cleavage,”  whilst  all  the  surrounding  clays, 
free  from  such  impurities,  have. 

Large  cubical  yellow  crystals  of  iron  pyrites 
are  sometimes  found  in  slates.  If  marcasite  is 
present  in  the  pyrites,  they  may  decay,  leaving 
holes  in  the  slate ; if,  however,  this  mineral  is 
absent,  the  pyrites  yield  very  slowly  to  weather- 
ing, and  some  Scottish  slates  may  be  seen  which 


VARIORUM. 

Visitors  to  the  International  Exhibition  of 
Industry,  Science,  and  Art,  now  open  at  Edin-i: 
burgh,  will,  as  a matter  of  course,  purchase  the  l 
Official  Catalogue,  a copy  of  which  has  beem 
sent  to  us.  It  is  a well-printed  and  clearlj-1 
arranged  guide  to  the  contents  of  that  interest-  ; 
ing  display.  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
test  it  we  find  it  freer  from  errors  than  is 
usually  the  case  with  such  compilations.  Quite  i 
as  necessary  as  the  “ Official  Catalogue”  to  all:! 
visitors  who  wish  to  bring  away  with  them  an; 
agreeable  souvenir  of  the  Old  Edinburgh  Street: 
(which  has  been  designed  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Mitchell,  architect,  and  is  a worthy  rival  of  the 
“Old  London”  at  Kensington)  will  be  found' 
“ The  Book  of  Old  Edinburgh,”  by  Messrs* 
John  Charles  Dunlop  and  Alison  Hay  Dunlop/ 
containing  seventy-eight  illustrations,  drawn  by 
Mr.  William  Hole,  A.R.S.A.  The  book,  which)’ 
is  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  “Old? 
Edinburgh  Committee,”  contains  sketches  and 
pleasantly-written  archaeological  notes  of  all  the 
buildings  represented  in  the  street,  and  manyn 
picturesque  and  humorous  sketches,  accom-: 
panied  by  amusing  anecdotes,  besides.  In  typo-j 
graphy,  paper,  and  general  get-up  it  is  a marvel’ 
of  cheapness,  being  obtainable  at  the  same  price: 
as  the  Official  Catalogue,  viz.,  one  shilling.  Both 
these  indispensable  handbooks  are  printed  withinl< 
the  Exhibition  by  Messrs.  T.  & A.  Constables 

Two  or  three  books  of  reference  whicty 

came  to  hand  recently  deserve  mention.r 
“ Whitaker’s  Almanack  ” (London  : J.  Whitakerd 
Warwick-lane)  in  its  latest  edition,  with  suppler' 
ment,  contains  a fund  of  information,  carefully 
collated,  arranged,  and  indexed,  on  a great  variety 
of  matters,  and  its  value  and  usefulness  are  se.- 
well  known  that  we  need  not  say  more  about  ilk 

here, “The  Electrician’s  Directory  anc^ 

Handbook  for  1886”  (London:  Electrician ' 
Office,  Salisbury-court,  Fleet-street),  is  exactly1 
what  its  name  states  it  to  be.  The  informal®™ 
which  it  gives  is  very  complete  and  varied,  anc 
an  interesting  part  of  the  work  is  the  biolj 
graphical  section,  in  which  are  given  shorr 
biographies  (in  some  cases  accompanied  b; 
portraits)  of  most  of  the  leading  electricians  ann 

electrical  engineers  of  the  day. “ SellV 

Dictionary  of  the  World’s  Press  for  1886 * 
(London  : H.  Sell,  168,  Fleet-street),  com 
tains  a variety  of  interesting  information 
concerning  the  history  and  development  o;t 
the  Press,  and  it  exhibits  some  commendable 
improvements  in  arrangement  as  compared  witk 
last  year’s  edition, — improvements  which  makn 
it  much  more  convenient  for  reference.  It  is 
very  useful  volume  for  the  office  or  library 

table. Handbooks  of  a kindred  character  fe1 

the  foregoing,  are  “ Successful  Advertising  i 
(published  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  the  Mutua 
Advertising  Agency,  132,  Fleet-street)  and  th 
“Advertiser’s  Guardian,”  issued  by  Mr.  Loui, 
Collins,  of  Wine  Office-court,  Fleet-street.  Botl; 
of  these  hand-books  contain  some  entertaininr. 

reading. From  the  Buxton  Advertiser  Offic) 

we  have  received  a well-got-up  and  usefis 
illustrated  supplement  forming  a guide  (b 

that  pleasant  Derbyshire  watering-place. 

“ The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Joseph  Livesey^- 
comprising  his  autobiography,  with  an  intru. 
ductory  review  of  his  labours  by  John  Pearc- 
(London  : National  Temperance  League/ 
Depot,  337,  Strand),  contains  some  interestin’! 
particulars  of  the  life  of  a well-known  Boris:1 
reformer.  The  late  Joseph  Livesey  was  one  « 
the  “Seven  Men  of  Preston”  who  initiate 
what  is  known  as  the  Temperance  movement 
but  he  was  by  no  means  “ a man  of  one  ideat 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  possessed  of  broil 
sympathies,  and  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  ini 
periodical  publication  he  edited  (the  “ Mor.’ 
Reformer”),  he  called  attention  to  thewretchu 
way  in  which  the  poor  were  “housed’ 
Liverpool  and  other  towns.  He  exposed  tr 
exactions  of  the  house-farmer  and  middleman 
and  asked  the  question  “ Shall  the  bitter  cry  < 
woe  never  06856?”  So  that  some  of  tl; 
gentlemen  who  raised  the  “bitter  cry ’’aye 
or  two  ago  at  the  East  End  of  London  we 
anticipated  even  in  the  title  which  they  gave  - 


• Kep.  on  Geol.  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  W.  Somerset  I their  agitation.  Mr.  Pearce  has  done  his 


men  agiuaiiuu.  jh.  -*■  on,  * 

I of  the  work  well,  and  the  volume  will 
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ind  to  contain  a great  deal  of  suggestive 

itter. Mr.  B.  T.  Batsford  has  in  the  press 

new  edition  of  Mr.  Banister  Fletcher’s 
bight  and  Air,"  in  the  revision  of  which 
8 author  has  had  the  valuable  assistance  of 
Edward  Uttermare  Bullen,  barrister-at-law. 
— The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Historical  and 
chccological  Association  of  Ireland,  No.  60 
ondon : Williams  & Norgate),  contains  an 
istrated  paper  by  Lieut.-Col.  W.  G.  Wood- 
irtin  on  “The  Battle-ground  and  Ancient 
rauments  of  Northern  Moytirra”  (co.  Mayo), 
e remains  in  question  are  megalithic.  A 
lond  paper  comprises  “ Notes  on  Sligo 
'bey,”  by  Mr.  Richard  Langrishe,  V.P.  Mr. 
ngrishe  says  that  a great  deal  has  been  done 
the  owner  of  the  abbey, — the  Hon.  Evelyn 
hley, — by  building  buttresses  and  coping  the 
11s,  to  preserve  it  from  further  dilapidation; 
t,  ho  adds,  “ it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should 
made  a national  monument,  and  placed 
der  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  so 
it  these  interesting  remains  may  be  preserved 
m further  destruction.  The  only  reason,  it 
stated,  why  this  has  not  been  already 
le  is  the  dislike  of  the  local  illiterati  to  give 
long-used  burial-places,  and  to  forego  the 
g-eBtablisbed  custom  of  digging  up  the 
les  of  their  predecessors.”  Another  inte- 
ting  paper  (also  by  Mr.  Langrishe)  is  on 
rish  Church  Bells.” 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OB'  SPECIFICATIONS. 

*06,  Laying  Asphalte.  M.  Macleod. 
l layer  of  limestone  granite  or  gravel  is  spread 
ween  two  layers  of  asphalte,  whereby  a hard 
halte  of  high  melting-point  may  be  laid  over  a 
5r  of  softer  asphalte  of  a lower  melting-point 
hout  mixing  with  it.  To  ensure  a foothold  for 
ses  pieces  ot  stone  may  be  pressed  into  the  layer 
|le  hot. 

25,  Fireproof  Staircase.  W.  J.  Wegner, 
he  stairs  consist  of  a double  set  of  sheet-iron 
kes,  bent  to  the  necessary  form,  and  arranged  so 
b they  may  enclose  a space  between  them.  The 
ce  may  be  filled  with  any  suitable  non-conducting 
serial  ; or,  preferably,  air  is  admitted  through 
jpening  near  the  bottom  and  allowed  to  escape 
he  upper  end. 

;20,  Smoke  Test  for  Drains.  F.  Botting. 
i.  box  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  in  one 
7hich  a fan  rotates,  driving  air  through  the  other, 
ch  is  filled  with  some  burning  material.  The 
•ke  escapes  by  a grating  at  the  bottom  of  the 
>nd  compartment  and  passes  into  the  drain  by  a 
able  outlet  made  in  the  appliance. 

30,  Scaffold  Poles,  &c.  R.  Bateman, 
his  form  of  pole  or  mast  is  designed  to  prevent 
nature  decay.  It  is  bored  centrally  throughout 
whole  length  and  a wire  rope  inserted.  The 
ulus  round  the  rope  may  be  filled  with  pitch  or 
lervative  composition.  In  some  cases  the  pole  is 
t up  in  sections,  each  section  being  provided 
,1  holes  for  the  insertion  of  marlin-spikes  by 
bh  the  sections  can  be  screwed  up. 

39,  Cement  Tiles.  P.  Walker, 
he  bottom  of  the  mould  is  of  plate  glass,  which 
Is  the  tiles  when  set  a polished  surface.  The 
ent  may  be  mixed  with  various  colouring  mat- 
I.  and  by  applying  portions  of  different-coloured 
ents  to  the  glass  surface,  and  then  filling  up  the 
[Id  with  plain  cement,  various  ornamental  tiles 
: be  produced.  The  pattern  may  be  cut  in 
ler,  which  is  then  used  as  a template  for  filling 
ae  coloured  devices. 

55,  Paving  Bricks  for  Cattle-sheds,  &o.  J.  C. 
butt. 

jie  bricks  are  formed  with  flattened  knobs  on 
r upper  surfaces  intended  to  afford  n firm  foot- 
, and  to  allow  free  drainage.  The  shape  of  the 
38  and  the  distance  between  them  may  be  varied 
.itly,  and,  if  desired,  knobs  are  made  on  both 
s of  the  brick. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

aril  30. — 5,890,  J.  Bates  and  R.  Hughes.  Locks 
Latches. 

fly  1. — 5,921,  R.  Magan,  Sanitary  Dustbin. — 
7,  J.  Strick,  Steps  or  Ladders.— 5,942,  F.  Stent, 
ir  Spring. 

fly  3. — 5,965,  J.  Kaye,  Preventing  Knobs  or 
dies  gettingoff  Spindles  of  Locks  or  Latches. — 

3,  J.  Ramer,  Ventilator. — 5,970,  S.  Bromhead, 
?es- — 5,973,  J.  Grant,  Tenoning  Apparatus.— 

5,  A.  Boult,  Cement. — 5,991,  J.  and  J.  Edge, 
for  Tiles,  Bricks,  &c. — 5,994,  G.  Mancion,  Pro- 
ng Timber. 

ay  4.-6,007,  T.  Harby,  Fastening  Party-wall 
'8  for  Fireproof  Buildings,  Doors,  Windows,  &c. 
>19,  R.  Best,  Gas  Brackets.— 6,020,  R.  Best, 
Chandeliers  or  Pendants. — 6,033,  R.  Owen, 
Latch,  and  Catch. — 6,058,  W.  Potter  and  R. 


Papineau,  Door  Closers.— 6,061,  L.  Groth,  Roofing 
Tiles.  6 

May  5.— 6,082,  T.  Potter,  Machinery  for  Building 
Concrete  Walls. — 6,086,  J.  Martini,  Draught-pre- 
venting Appliances. —6,091,  C.  Sluyterman,  Pre- 
venting Shocks  in  Water-supply  Pipes. — 6,099,  R. 
Mason,  jun.,  Valve  Apparatus  for  Water-closets. — 
6,100,  W.  Macfarlano,  Water-closets. — 6,103,  E. 
Flint  and  W.  Knowles,  Hinges. 

May  6. — 6,121,  J.  & W.  Matthews,  Brickmaking 
Machinery.— 6,124,  G.  Firth,  Drain-trap.— 6,142, 
J.  Schoffer.  Holding  Windows  in  any  desired 
Position. — 6,152,  H.  Henues,  Self-acting  Fastener 
for  Double  Doors. — 6,155,  J.  Stidder,  Lavatories. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

12,402,  C.  & R.  Marshall,  Casements,  Iron  Win- 
dows, Sashes,  &c. — 15,997,  E.  Laporte,  Ornamenta- 
tion of  Varnished  Surfaces. — 2,289,  H.  Hesketh, 
Mortise  Lock  Furniture.— 4,005,  C.  Mumford, 
Guards  for  Circular  Saws.— 4,152,  E.  Brennan  and 
W.  Williams,  Raising,  Lowering,  and  Fastening 
Window-sashes,  &c. — 4,356,  J.  Tonks,  Screw-driver. 
— 4,577,  A.  Harding,  Air-extractors,  &c.— 4,610, 
J.  Bloomfield,  Buildings. — 4,646,  J.  Danly,  Metallic 
Buildings. — 8,533,  R.  Harrison,  Attaching  Door- 
knobs to  Spindles. — 2,547,  J.  Sample  and  W.  Ward, 
Securing  Knobs  or  Handles  to  Lock  Spindles.— 
3,218,  G.  Baer  & C.  Hasengasse,  Locks  and  Latches. 
— 3,645,  O.  Lindner,  Decorating  Wood,  &c.— 4,235, 
R.  Stoffert  and  T.  Dykes,  Girders  and  Timbers  and 
Fireproof  Floors.— 4,331,  G.  Couch,  Roofing  and 
other  Tiles.  — 4,507,  N.  Thompson,  Connecting  Lead 
and  other  Pipes. — 4,737,  G.  Marie,  Caustic  Powders 
for  Removing  Paint.— 4,757,  W.  Swain,  Bolt  and 
Fastener  for  Doors,  Windows,  &c. — 4,765,  J.  Kaye, 
Locks  for  Sliding  Doors,  &c.— 4,824,  B.  Verity, 
Ventilating  and  Warming  Buildings. — 4,951,  J. 
Chapham,  Planes.— 5,189,  W.  Benson  and  L.  Gun- 
ning, Imparting  Surface-Designs  to  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. 
— 5,228,  J.  Matthews,  Brickmaking  Machinery. — 
5,237,  T.  Faucett,  Brickmaking  Machinery. — 5,487, 
J.  Pfleging,  Leads  for  Stained  Glass. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  monthi. 

7,552,  J.  Sharp,  Window-sash  Fastenings. — 7,806, 
J.  Fliegel  and  E.  Puttmann,  Enamelled  Roofing- 
Sheets. — 7,995,  II.  Wakefieldand  A.  Thomas,  Locks 
or  Latches. — 8,006,  C.  B lath  way  t,  Latch. — 8,508,  R. 
Stanley,  Machinery  for  Pressing  and  Moulding 
Bricks,  Tiles,  &c.— 8,662,  T.  Weller,  Closet  Pans 
and  Seats. — 8,041,  T.  Morris,  Apparatus  for 
Registering  the  Time  of  Attendance  of  Workmen, 
kc. — 9,021,  J.  Spence,  Roofs. — 10,755,  J.  Russell, 
Cooking-ranges.— 4,775,  J.  Calef,  Shovels,  Spades, 
&c. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

May  3. 

By  Sedgwick,  Sox,  & Weald. 

Pinner — The  residence,  “ Msytield  Cottage,”  and 


6a.  Or.  25p.,  freehold  £2,400 

Hammersmith— 1 and  2,  Edwin  Cottages,  freehold.  316 
By  A.  Savill  & Sox. 

Harlow,  High-street— Copyhold  house  a-d  shop  ...  1,620 

A freehold  enclosure  of  land,  6a.  tr.  30p 1,470 

By  J.  McLachlan  & Son. 

Clapham — 61  and  62,  Psrk-crescent,  64  years, 

ground-rent  61.  6s 435 

By  Wbsto*  & Sox. 

Brixton — 46,  St.  James'a-rcad,  37  years,  ground- 

rent  6/ 720 

By  Beabd  & Sox. 

Bayswater — 14,  St.  Luke's-road,  70  years,  ground- 

rent  122 910 

6,  Kildare-terrace,  66  years,  gronnd-rent  71 840 

May  4. 

By  Lewis  & Badcock. 

Trevor-square— 1,  Charles-street,  32  years,  ground- 

rent  61.  6s 030 

By  Broad,  Pritchard,  & Wiltshire. 

Marylebone — 12,  Circus-street,  freehold  640 

Oxford-street — 10,  Orchard-street,  45  years,  ground- 

ground-rent  15/ 3 000 

By  Fuller  & Fuller. 

Begent-street— No.  132,  term  33  years,  ground-rent 

63/.  15s 3,810 

Regent's  Park— 2,  Bruns  wick-place,  37  yeurs, 

ground-rent  3/.  6s 2 250 

Hornsey-road— No.  405,  “The  Lord  Napier,”  free- 
hold   1 370 

Wallington,  Elgin-road— “ Roslin  Villa,”  long 

leasehold 300 

By  Hussey,  Walcot,  & Blackford. 

City — 113,  Shoe-lane,  freehold ] 900 

129,  Fleet-street,  20  years,  ground-rent  40/.,  and  ' 

114,  116,  and  116,  Shoe-lane,  freehold  2,520 

13  ),  Fleet-street,  20  years,  ground-rent  60/ 2,4  0 

Leicester-square— 4,  Leicester-squara,  freehold 2 330 

Hughenden— Freehold  rent  charge  of  2/.  16s.  6d.  ...  ’ 37 

Barking— Little  Heath  Farm,  72a.  2r.  (p.,  freehold  3,060 
Barking  Side — An  enclosure  of  freehold  land, 

5a.  3r.  20p 320 

By  Chinnock,  Galsworthy,  & Co. 

Hants,  near  Crookham — A freehold  cottage  160 

Bv  Glasibr  & Sons. 

Paddington  — Ground-rent  of  21/.,  term  66  years  ...  360 

Ground-rent  of  28/.,  terra  66  years 610 

Haverstock  Hill— Ground-rents  of  90/.,  term  77 

years-... 2,030 

East  Dulwich— Ground-rents  of  162/.,  term  84.years  2 840 

Ground-rents  of  25/.,  term  864  years ’300 

May  6. 

By  Baxter,  Paynb,  & Lepfbr. 

St.  Mary  Cray — Two  enclosures  of  freehold  land, 

14a.  3r.  22p 3,210 


A cottage  and  plantation,  5a.  lr.  26p.,  freehold  ...  £800 

6 to  9,  Cray  Cottages,  freehold 660 

16  to  20,  Cray  Cottages,  freehold 900 

1 to  8,  Park-place,  freenold  1,340 

By  E.  Evans. 

Putney — 15  to  18,  Seflon-street,  77  years,  ground- 

rent  10/ 665 

By  G.  Brinsley. 

Wandsworth — 15,  Morella-road,  95  years,  ground- 

rent  8/.  16s 445 

Streatham,  Ellora-road— Ground-rents  of  136/.  a 

year,  reversion  in  84  years 2,760 

Natal-road— Ground-rents  of  126/.  a year,  rever- 
sion in  84  years 2,670 

Ferrers-road — Ground-rents  of  46/.  a year,  rever- 
sion in  84  years 920 

Hambro-road— Ground-rents  of  31/.  10a.  a year, 

reversion  in  84  years  650 

By  Messrs.  Eiolabt.I 

Battersea — 1 to  7,  Maysoule  Cottages,  92  years, 

ground-rent  30/ 600 

May  6. 

By  Havds  & Jexkixsox. 

Greenwich — 11,  Croom’s  Hill,  freehold 610 

By  Bban,  Burnett,  & Co. 

East  Monlsey — Vine-road— The  freehold  house 

called  “ Randolph  ” 850 

Rotherhithe— 96,  Rotherhithe-street,  copyhold 480 

25,  Church-street,  freehold  225 

12,  14,  and  16,  Jacob-street,  freehold 860 

Commercial-road— 61  and  65,  Heath-street,  freehold  350 
By  W.  A.  Blakemorb. 

Paddington — 2 and  3,  Charles  Mews,  62  years, 

ground-rent  8/ 1,065 

Tooting,  Hereward-road — Five  plots  of  freehold 

land  29S 

Pimlico — 13,  Cornwall-street,  47  vears,  ground- 

rent  9/ 640 

73,  Lillington-street,  43  years,  ground-rent  6/.  6s.  470 

Euston-road — 83,  Chalton-street,  40  years,  ground- 

rent  24/ 505 

Turnham  Green— 43,  46,  and  47,  Windmill-road, 

85  years,  gronnd-rent  10/.  10s 265 

By  Nhwbox  & Harding. 

Islington  — 42  and  43,  Gibson-squaro,  41  years, 

ground-rent  4/ 1,120 

Barnsbury— 6 and  6,  Boxworth-grove,  60  years, 

ground-rent  16/ 755 

Hoxton — 19  to  22,  Great  James-street,  7 years, 

gronnd-rent  10/.  16s 300 

Camden  Town — 39  to  63,  Queen-street,  34  years,  no 

ground-rent 815 

4 to  8,  King-street,  31  years  ground-rent  60/ 18} 

36,  37,  67,  66,  67,  College-place,  3 years, 

ground-rent  40/.  18s 175 

Islington— 10,  40,  and  41,  Upper  Park-street,  23 

years,  gronnd-rent  6/ 970 

Holloway —144,  Junction-road,  65  years,  ground- 

rent  1/ 860 

May  7. 

By  Norton,  Thist,  Watnby,  & Co. 

Holborn— 76,  Leather-lane,  freehold 1,460 

By  Baker  & Sons. 

Thames  Ditton — The  residence,  “ Greenwood 

Lodge,”  and  104  acres,  freehold  4,350 

By  Hbrhing,  Son,  & Daw. 

Brixton  Hill — Range  of  stabling,  67  years,  ground- 

rent  100/ 1,500 

By  F.  Wbst. 

Uxbridge-road— 47,  Frithville-gardens,  89  years, 

ground-rent  8/.  8s 400 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  May  15. 

Artists’  General  Benevolent  Institution. — Anniversary 
Dinner,  Freemasons’  Tavern.  6 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Special  Lecture). —Professor  George 
Forbes,  M.A.,  on  “Electricity," — V.  3 p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. — Visit  to  Hatfield. 
Train  from  King’s-cross  at  2'45,p.m. 

Monday,  May  17. 

Boyal  Institute  of  British  Architects. — Mr.  Alexander 
Graham  on  “ Remains  of  the  Roman  Occupation  of  North 
Africa,  with  special  reference  to  Tunisia.”  8 p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution. — The  President  (Mr.  E.  I’Anson) 
on  “ Recent  Municipal  Works  in  Rome.”  8 p.m. 

Inventors’  Institute. — 8 p.m. 

Victoria  Institute. — 8 p.m. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society. — Special  Meeting  tG 
consider  Alteration  of  Rules. 

Tuesday,  May  18.  * 

Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — Mr.  William  W.  Hulse 
on  “ Modern  Machine-Tools  and  Workshop  Appliances  for 
the  Treatment  of  Heavy  Forgings  and  Castings.”  8 P.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Special  Lecture). — Mr.  Ernest  Hart 
on  “Japanese  Art  Work.”— III.  8 p.m. 

Statistical  Society. — Mr.  Charles  Booth  on  “Occupa- 
tions of  the  People  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1801-1881.** 
7’45  p.m. 

Wednesday,  May  19. 

British  Archceological  Association. — (1)  Mr.  W.  de  Gray 
Birch,  F.S.A.,  on  “ The  Sculptured  Slabs  in  Chichester 
Cathedral.”  (2)  Mr.  E.  P.  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  on 
“ The  Prehistoric  Ship  discovered  at  Brigg."  (3)  Mr. 
Richard  Hewlett  on  “The  Asserted  Destruction  of 
Ancient  MSS."  8 p.m. 

British  Museum  (Archaic  Boom). — Miss  J.  E.  Harrison 
on  “The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Modern  Athens." 
—II.  11’45  a.m. 

Society  of  Arts. — Professor  Leonard  Waldo  on“  Watch- 
making by  Machinery.”  8 p.m. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. — Four  papers  to  bo  read. 

7 p.m. 

Builders'  Foremen  and  Clerks  qf  Works'  Institution.— 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8'30  p.m. 

Thubsday,  May  20. 

Builders’  Benevolent  Institution. — Election  of  Three 
Pensi'  ners,  Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s.  2 to  4 p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts. — 
Mr.  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  ou  “ The  Meissoniers  in  Hert- 
ford House."  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. — 8'31  p.m. 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society. — 8'30  p.m. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.  —Address  by  Mr.  G, 
Washington  Rrowne.  7 p.m. 
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Fbiday,  Mat  21. 

Architectural  Association. — Mr.  R.  L.  Cox  on  “ Boots.” 
7-31  p.m. 

University  College. — Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  on 
*'  Greek  Inscriptions.” — III.  4 p.m. 

British  Museum  ( Archaic  Room). — Miss  J.  E.  Harrison 
on  “ The  Technique  of  Greek  Vases.” — II.  11 '45  a.m. 

Saturday,  May  22. 

Architectural  Association. — Visit  to  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  Kensington.  3 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  ( Special  Lecture). — Professor  George 
Forbes,  M. A,,  on  “ Electricity.” — VI.  3 p.m. 


Utiscellanm 

County  Surveyors’  Society. — The  annual 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant, 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  last,  Mr.  C.  H.  Howell, 
County  Surveyor,  Surrey,  in  the  chair.  The 
members  were  engaged  for  a considerable  time 
■discussing  the  proposed  by-laws  for  regulating 
the  business  of  the  society,  as  drawn  up  by  the 
honorary  secretary,  Mr.  T.  H.  B.  Heslop.  These 
■were  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
circulated  amongst  the  members.  The  honorary 
secretary  was  requested  to  obtain  certain  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  duties,  &c.,  of  county  sur- 
veyors in  England  and  Wales,  the  cost  of  main 
roads,  bridges,  county  buildings,  &c.,  and  to 
prepare  a tabulated  statement  for  the  use  of 
members  of  the  Society.  A general  discussion, 
which  was  of  a very  interesting  character,  took 
place  as  to  the  scope  aud  working  of  the  Society. 
The  members  dined  together  in  the  evening, 
the  Vice-President,  Mr.  F.  H.  Pownall,  Middle- 
sex, being  chairman,  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
■of  the  President. 

Unemployed  Fund. — At  a meeting  last 
week  of  the  Committee  of  the  London  District 
■Government  Building  Employes  Unemployed 
Fund,  a matter  relative  to  the  balance  in 
hand  was  taken  into  consideration.  The 
^accounts  show  that  the  total  amount  received 
from  the  six  weeks’  subscription  amounted 
to  1681.';  of  thisfamount  the  Government  con- 
tractors, Messrs.  Perry  & Co.,  generously  con- 
tributed 601.  Consideration  had  been  given  to 
135  applications,  of  which  only  ten  were  dis- 
•qualified  from  participating  from  the  fund. 
The  total  number  of  cases  relieved  after  full 
investigation  was  ninety-eight  first,  twenty-two 
aecond,  four  third,  and  one  fourth  application, 
the  third  and  fourth  being  in  extreme  distress, 
and  very  deserving  cases,  each  applicant 
receiving  11.  The  expenses  incurred  in  the 
management  and  distribution  of  the  fund  over 
a period  of  nine  weeks  amounted  to  3s.  8d., 
leaving  a balance  in  hand  of  431.,  which  was 
^unanimously  ordered  to  be  invested  in  the  Post- 
office  Savings  Bank,  in  the  names  of  the  three 
officers  of  the  fund  as  trustees,  which  will  form 
a nucleus  for  a like  purpose  should  the  necessity 
arrive  in  the  ensuing  winter. 

Kingsbury. — The  proposed  restoration  and 
additions  which  will  be  carried  out  at  Kings- 
bury Church,  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Newman  & Newman, 
in  conformity  with  the  views  of  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  the  architect  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners,  will  consist  of  a thorough  resto- 
ration upon  the  most  conservative  principles 
of  the  church,  as  it  now  stands.  The  present 
modern  gallery  will  be  removed ; the  ancient 
arch  on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  which  has 
for  many  years  been  bricked  up,  will  be  opened 
out,  and  an  open-timber  porch  erected  to  corre- 
spond in  all  respects  with  the  original,  of  which 
engravings  have  been  found.  Upon  the  north 
side,  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a vestry  and  organ- 
chamber,  under  which  will  be  placed  the  heat- 
ing apparatus.  The  seating,  which  is  unfit  for 
re-use,  will  be  removed,  and  replaced  with  new; 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  funds  will  permit  of  the 
erection  of  a rood-screen,  which  appears  to  have 
formerly  existed,  and  which  no  doubt  formed 
a great  feature. 

An  Australian  Railway  Viaduct. — The 

Werribee  Viaduct,  which  has  just  been  com- 
pleted in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  is  the  longest 
work  of  the  kind  in  Australia.  The  structure 
consists  of  lattice-girder  work.  It  is  1,230  ft. 
in  length,  and  runs  to  a height  of  125  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  Werribee  river.  The  viaduct 
has  fifteen  spans  each  of  60  ft.,  and  thirteen 
spans  each  of  30  ft.  The  total  cost  of  the 
bridge  was  120,000J.  On  completion  the  struc- 
ture was  submitted  to  a severe  test,  which  it 
stood  with  perfect  success. 

Appointment. — By  a unanimous  vote,  the 
appointment  of  Clerk  of  Works  to  the  Chapels 
and  Mortuary  of  the  new  Cemetery  at  Edmon- 
ton has  fallen  on  Mr.  Thos.  Peto  Ward,  of 
Hornsey. 


Rebuilding  of  the  “ Horns  ” Tavern  and 
Assembly  Rooms,  Kennington. — That  well- 
known  hostelry,  the  “ Horns  ” Tavern,  Kenning- 
ton, and  the  Assembly  Rooms  adjoining,  are 
about  to  be  rebuilt.  The  new  structure  will 
have  commanding  frontages  towards  Kenning- 
ton-road  and  Kennington  Park  - road.  The 
assembly-room  portion  of  the  premises  as  re- 
built will  form  a principal  feature  in  the  build- 
ing. On  the  level  of  the  first-floor,  in  the  rear 
of  the  tavern,  with  its  frontage  to  Kennington- 
road,  will  be  the  large  and  chief  assembly-room, 
an  apartment  76  ft.  in  length,  and  40  ft.  in 
width,  containing  a floor  area  of  about  3,000 
ft.  At  the  northern  end  there  will  be  a stage, 
whilst  at  the  opposite  end  there  will  be  a 
gallery.  In  connexion  with  the  hall,  and  on  the 
same  level,  there  will  be  two  supper-rooms,  a 
waiting-room,  and  lavatories.  Under  the  large 
hall,  on  the  ground-floor,  there  will  be  a minor 
hall,  with  a public  room  for  use  in  connexion 
with  the  tavern.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
large  assembly  room  will  seat  an  audience  of 
about  1,000  persons.  Messrs.  Crickmay  & Son 
are  the  architects. 

Staircase  Construction. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  on  the 
7th  inst.,  consideration  was  given  to  the  subject 
of  the  disagreement  between  Mr.  H.  Jarvis, 
District  Surveyor,  and  Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson, 
relative  to  the  construction  of  staircases  at 
Alleyn’s  Boys’  School,  Dulwich.  The  Superin- 
tending Architect  presented  a report,  showing 
that  the  staircases  in  question  are  3 ft.  9 in. 
wide,  and  of  solid  oak.  A representative  of 
Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson  stated  that  the  stairs, 
being  of  solid  oak,  were  as  safe  as  though  they 
were  of  stone,  and  reminded  the  Board  that  the 
matter  was  within  their  discretion  by  the  30th 
section  of  the  Act.  Mr.  Jarvis,  the  District 
Surveyor,  said  he  had  objected  to  the  wooden 
stairs  on  the  ground  that  the  22nd  section  of 
the  Act  required  that  they  should  be  of]  some 
non-combustible  material.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Selway,  the  Board  decided  the  point  in 
dispute  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Oliver  & Leeson. 
We  think  the  Board  has  decided  wisely. 

The  Fireman’s  Exhibition. — The  account 
which  we  gave  last  week  of  this  exhibition  did 
not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive  ; it  was  only  in- 
tended to  give  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
exhibition,  and  consequently  we  only  mentioned 
a few  typical  exhibits.  Among  others  which 
we  might  have  noticed  then  had  time  and  space 
allowed  were  Cullen’s  patent  nozzles  for  fire- 
hose; Feist’s  swing-joint  for  hydrants;  and 
the  “Phoenix  Automatic  Electric  Fire  Ex- 
tinguisher and  Fire  Alarm,”  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Thompson  & Ritchie,  and  shown  in 
action  above  the  seal-tank  between  the  hours 
of  two  and  six  p.m.  The  exhibition  closes  this 
(Saturday)  evening. 

Portable  Fountains. — An  apparatus  has 
recently  been  constructed  by  Messrs.  Merry- 
weather  & Sons  for  exhibition  at  Lisbon  on  the 
occasion  of  the  wedding  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Portugal.  It  consists  of  a complete  set  of 
portable  fountains,  the  water  being  supplied  by 
two  steam  fire-engines,  and  the  jets  will  be 
illuminated  at  night  by  powerful  electric  lights 
placed  underneath,  the  effect  being  similar  to 
that  which  was  to  be  seen  at  the  Inventions 
Exhibition  last  year.  The  lighting  part  of  the 
arrangement  is  undertaken  by  Messrs.  Siemens 
Bros.  & Co.  The  fountains  will  be  fixed  in  a 
barge  moored  in  the  Tagus,  the  engines  being 
placed  in  another  boat. 

Church  Clocks. — A large  clock  has  just 
been  erected  upon  Blyth  Church  Tower,  Notts. 
It  shows  time  upon  one  dial,  6 ft.  across,  strikes 
the  hours  and  chimes  the  quarters.  It  is  fitted 
with  all  the  latest  improvements  brought  out 
by  the  makers,  Messrs.  John  Smith  & Sons,  of 
Derby.  The  same  firm  have  also  just  completed 
a large  church  clock  at  Dinton,  Wiltshire,  which 
shows  time  on  a skeleton  dial  5 ft.  across,  and 
strikes  the  hours  on  a ton  bell. 

The  New  Theatre  at  Derby  was  burned 
down  last  week.  Two  lives  were  lost.  The 
coroner’s  jury  found  that  the  fire  arose  from 
a portion  of  the  raw  edge  or  shred  of  cloth 
accidentally  catching  fire  at  the  gas  battens. 
The  theatre  was  only  first  opened  a few  weeks 
ago. 

A New  Cathedral  at  Ballarat. — At  the 
celebrated  gold-mining  centre  of  Ballarat,  in 
the  colony  of  Victoria,  it  has  been  decided  to 
erect  a cathedral  for  the  Anglican  Church. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  body  of  the  building, 
exclusive  of  tower  and  steeple,  is  35,0001. 


A Reredos  at  Stonehaven,  N.B. — A largtl 

and  elaborate  reredos  has  just  been  erected  ii 
St.  James’s  Church,  by  Messrs.  Earp,  Son,  « 
Hobbs,  of  London  and  Manchester.  It  is  c, 
stone,  marble,  and  alabaster,  in  five  division*:! 
with  crocketted  and  gabled  canopies,  support©-; 
by  marble  columns,  enclosing  statues  in  whitfc 
alabaster, — that  of  Our  Lord  occupies  th  i 
centre,  and  in  the  side  niches  are  the  figures  in 
St.  Peter,  St.  John,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Jametl 
The  work  was  designed  by  Mr.  Sidney  Gambidl 
Parry,  architect,  London,  and  was  executed 
under  his  personal  superintendence. 

Robinson's  Cement. — In  reference  to  th 


comments  made  on  this  patent  by  some  correj 
spondent,  Messrs.  Joseph  Robinson  & Co.  writ, 
to  us  to  repeat  emphatically  that  their  cemenj 
is  a new  material  not  before  made,  and  intended 
to  supply  the  place  of  common  lime  plastering] 
where  something  better  than  that  is  required 
at  a lower  price  than  has  been  charged  for  othe* 
substitutes  previously  used.  We  must  leave  th r 
manufacturers  and  patentees  concerned  to  settl(| 
it  further  among  themselves. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 

£.  s.  d. 


load  12  10 

foot  cube  0 2 
load  3 0 


TIMBER. 

Greenbeart,  B.G 

Teak,  E.I 

Sequoia,  U.8. 

Asb,  Canada  

Birch  ,,  

Elm  

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c 

Oak  „ 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

„ yellow 

I.ath,  Dantpio  

8t.  Petersburg  

Wainscot,  Riga 

,,  Odessa,  crown  

Doals,  Finland, 2nd  and  1st  . std.  100 
4th  and  3rd  


,s.  , 
'•  ».  .. 


6 6 0 7 0 0- 


0 2 t| 
4 10  0 
4 10  0| 
4 15 


6 10  0 6 10 


3 0 0 4 0') 


3 0 0 6 0 0. 


fathom  3 10  0 6 0 


...log 


4 0 0 6 0 


2 16 
3 12 
7 10 


Rig 


-Pre- 


8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  .. 

„ 2nd  „ 

Swedish 

White  8oa  

Canada,  Pine  1st  

,,  2nd  

,,  3rd,  &c 

,,  Spruce  1st  

,,  3rd  and  2nd 

New  Brunswick,  &c 

Battona,  all  kinds  .... 

Flooring  Boards,  s< 

pared,  first  

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba 

Honduras,  &c 

Australian  

Mahogany.  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average 

Mexican  „ 

Tobasco  „ 

Honduras  ,,  

Maple,  Bird’s-eye 

Rose,  Kio  

Bahia 

Box, Turkey  

Satin,  St.  Domingo  

Porto  Kieo  

Walnut,  Italian 

MKTAL8. 

Ikon— Pig  in  Scotland  

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 

,,  ,,  in  Wales  

,,  Staffordshire,  Loudon 

Sheets,  single,  in  London 

Hoops  

Nail-rods  ,,  

Coppbb  — 

British,  cake  and  ingot  

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

„ India  

Australian  

Chili,  bara  

Ybi.low  Mbtai 

Lb  ad— Pig,  Spanish 

English,  common  brands.... 

Sheet,  English  

Spbi.tbh— 

Silesian,  special  

Ordinary  brands  

Tin— 

Billiton 

Straits  

Australian  

English  ingots 

Zinc — 

English  sheet  ton 

OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Copra 

Palm,  Lagos  

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Rapesced,  English  pale. 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  .... 

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.8 

,,  Refined  . 
TrBPBNTINH — 

American,  in  casks.... 

T is— Stockholm 

Archangel 
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47  0 0 48 


...lb. 


40  17  G 
0 4-1- 


13  0 0 0 0 


13  10  0 00 


14  0 0 11  5 


,ton  P4  10 

93  10 

05  10 


99  0 0 0 0 


18  0 0 18 


ton  19  15  0 

28  10  0 

21  15 


0 0 0 0 0 


0 0 0 0 0 


21  10  0 0 0i 


20  0 0 21  5 1 


26  0 0 45  0) 
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>M PETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium, 

ling  Memorial  nosptl.  Nowcastle-on-Tyne 
■ District  Church,  Peterborough  ...  . 

The  Committee 

501.,  301..  and  20Z.... 
Not  stated  

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 


Page. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


ting  W orks 

tiDg  Works !.!...!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

: Paving  

and  Corrugeted  Zinc  Roofing  

ting,  Lime-washing,  

ng  portion  of  Botts. street  

?ral  Water  Reservoirs 

d Blocks  for  Street  Paving  

irage  Works  

ks,  Repairs,  and  Building  Materials  

ng  down  and  Re  building  Cemetery  Wall 
tion  of  Church  of  St.  Luke’s,  Bromley  .. 

sring.  Paving,  Ac.,  of  Roads  

irage  Works  aud  Road- making 

Paving  Works 

Pipe  Laying  

Water  Supply  Apparatus  

Stone ’ ' 

-Iron  Water  Mains  

'8,  Dwelling  Houses,  Ac.,  Canterbury"!.. 

tion  of  Building 

Church,  near  Norwich  

ting  and  Repairing  Ships  ... 

ge  works  

-ge  Extension  Works  

inng  Roads  !!!!!!!!.!!.!!.!! 

ge  Tanks,  Ao .,! 

itioas  Diseases  Hospital  

Board  and  Relief  Offices,  Ac 

rage  Works  ! 

tion  of  8chool 


By  whom  required. 


War  Department 

do. 

Mile  End  Vestry 

Midland  Railway  Co.... 

War  Department 

St.  George-in-the-Eust 

Vestry  

Harrogate  Corporation 
Ipswich  Sanitary  Autli. 

Devizes  Corporation 

War  Department 

Paddington  Burial  Brd. 
The  Committee 


Hornsey  Local  Board... 
Sands  End  Est.  Owners 
Willesden  Local  Board 
Tottenham  Local  Board 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
Vestry  of  St.  James’s, 

Westminster  

Hastings  R.S.A 


Kensington  Parish  .. 


Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
Bury  St.  Edmnds  L.S.A 
Tottenham  Local  Board 
CheshuDt  Local  Board 

Devizes  U.8.A 

Widnes  Local  Board  ... 
West  Bromwich  Union 

St.  Luke’s  Vestrv  

Wanstead  School  Board 


ite  Carriageways,  Footways,  and  8ewers  Met.  Board  of  Works 


Architect,  Surveyor,  i 
Engineer. 


Official  

do. 

J.  M.  Knight 

A.  A.  Langley  

Official  

do. 

E.  W.  Harry 

E.  Bnckham 

J.  II.  Kidd 

Official  

do. 

Sandall,  Corderoy,  & 

Selby 

T.  De  Courcy  Meade 

Official  

O.  Clande  Robson  

— l)e  Pape  

A.  A C.  Hurston  

Official  

, S killer  ... 

J.  G.  Hall  

A.  & C.  llarston  

Ewan  Christian 

J.  W.  l’eggs 

W.  T.  E.  Fosbery  

- De  Papo  .’ 

T.  Bennett  

J.  H.  Kidd 

Higginson 

W.  Henmuu 

Offictal  

Bressey  & Liddon 

Walters  

Official  


May  18th 
Muy  19th 


do. 

do. 

do. 

May  21st 
Maj  2-1  th 

do. 


May  25th 
May  26th 


May  31st 
do. 

June  1st 
do. 
do. 

June  2nd 


XXVU. 

xviii. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


Tottenham  Local  Board 


TENDERS. 

ERGAVENNY. — For  the  erection  of  a detached 
residence  on  the  Western-road.  Mr.  Edwin  Foster, 
tect .- — 

ones  & Co.,  Gloucester  £625  0 I 

Foster,  Abergavenny 508  0 ( 

l.  E.  Saunders,  Abergavenny 465  0 ( 

’rice  & Davies,  Abergavenny  427  10  ( 

’ Sheen,  Abergavenny  (accepted)  ...  400  0 ( 


ERGAVENNY.  — For  the  erection  of  a semi-detached 
residence  on  the  Western-road.  Mr.  Edwin  Foster, 
;ect : — 

ones  A Co..  Gloucester  £745 

. E.  Saunders,  Abergavenny. 

. Foster,  Abergavonny 

|Tice  A Davies,  Abergavenny  . 
i.  Stephens,  Abergavenny 
’.  Watkins.. 


576  0 


643  0 0 


1TTERSEA. — For  the  construction  of  a cast- 

a across  the  River  Thames  at  Battersea,  together 
i the  formation  of  the  requisite  approach  roads 
(;o,  and  the  execution  of  other  works  in  connexion 
ivitli,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
lb  Bazalgette,  engineer : 


pgrey  & Co. 

iaston  & Gibb 

jetbick  Bros 

paddoli  

hekscu  

!Qcas  A Aird 

iarnn  Wells  A Co 

:ott  A Co 

irk  & Randall 

i’ebstcr  

I Mowlem  A Co 

I’hittaker  

los.  Vernon  & Co 

i’illiams  A Wallington 

arry  A Co 

;odfrt" 


..£192,311  0 0 
..  178,767  0 0 
..  174.211  0 0 
..  167,634  18  9 
..  169,700  0 0 
..  162,500  0 O 
..  166,000  0 O 

..  151,740  0 0 
..  119,760  0 0 
..  143,381  0 0 
..  146,003  0 0 
..  114,900  0 0 

..  143,113  0 0 
..  113,003  0 0 
..  168,0  0 0 0 

130,000  0 0 

Accepted  conditionally. 


.TER3EA.— For  works  to  Battersea  Chapel,  York- 
jBattereea.  Mr.  II.  Branch,  architect : — 

j.  Horton £298  0 0 

• S.  Lee  290  19  0 

. Hammoud  265  0 0 

! chens  A Mcunt 258  0 0 

iollowuy  Bros 235  0 0 

acey  .v  Sou 229  0 0 

i-egory  A Co !.  223  10  0 

irtle  A Appleton  171  o 0 

R-  Turtle  136  6 0 


TERSKA.—  For  repairs,  Ac.,  to  the  Prince’s  Head 
,'0«d,  llattersoa,  for  Messrs.  Sanson  A Ewiugton! 

j ' *'04'toD>  architect,  Queen  Auno’s  Gate- 

"d^n  0 0 

mbl°  167  0 0 

urmau  A Sons  (accepted)  159  o 0 


BATTERSEA.— For  the  erection  of  a music-hall 
theatre  of  varieties,  and  shop  premises,  Ac.,  adjoining  to 
the  Royal  Standard  public-house,  York-road,  Battersea, 
lor  Mr.  George  Washington  Moore,  exclusive  of  decora- 
tions, fittings,  and  gas  arrangements  in  the  hall  and  shop 
froDt.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooker,  architect.  Railway  Approach, 
London  Bridge  — 


G.  A.  Young  (accepted)  . 


,.  £4,003  0 0 


BETHNAL  GREEN. — For  building  two  houses,  Derby- 
slnre-street,  and  stable,  Ac.,  Thomas-passage,  Bethnal 
Green-rcad,  for  Mr.  H.  Borton.  Messrs.  Thomas  ’ 
M ilbam  8tone.  architects,  Great  Winchester-street : - 

Hams  A \\  ardrop  £1,227  0 0 

R8:*!o  1/79  0 0 

Johnson  rw  n n 

Forrest  


885  0 0 


BOLSOVER  (Derbyshire)  .—For  the  erection  of  a hotel 
the  Market-place,  for  Mr.  T.  P.  Wood.  Messrs.  Rollin- 
son  A Son,  architects,  Chesterlield  ■ — 

Frisby 

M ar  8 a e u " 

Fisher  Bros 

Forrest ....!!!.'!!!.”! 

Langley  ' 

Chadwick  A Co.  (accepted) 


.£1,111  0 
,.  1,069  18 
990  10 


BRIXTON  — For  new  warehouse,  and  alterations  and 
additions  to  house  and  shop,  Brixton-roud,  for  Mr  Syer 
Mr  Charles  Y.  Hunter,  architect,  Wardrobe  Chambers' 
Doctors  Commons  : — ’ 

£amb  0 0 

Oarrett  711  7 0 

JfSK  696  0 0 

£ownft„ 660  0 0 

Fred.  Higgs  638  0 0 

1 act  Bros  , Bruton  025  0 0 

f Architect's  estimate....,!  £640.} 

EASTBOURNE.— For  laying  curb  channel  and  paving 
to  footpaths  and  metalling  roads,  on  the  Ocklvngo 
Budding  Estate,  for  Mr.  Edward  Hurst.  Mr.  George 
Fuller,  surveyor  to  the  estate.  Quantities  by  the  sur- 
veyor : — 

J.  looulej.  £l,f75  0 0 

G.  Hartlield,  Eastbourne  1 050  0 0 

T.  Harrison,  Brighton i’o37  0 0 

T.  Hayward,  Eastbourne  (accepted).  *783  11  4 

ENFIELD.— For  alterations  and  repairs  at  the  old 
workhouse  schools,  Enfield,  for  the  Bdmonton  Board  of 
Guardians.  Mr.  T.  E.  Koightley,  architect  :— 

£inz,eU £1,000  0 0 

Hack  g 14  0 0 

Brooks  A Mcader,  Enfield* 877  0 0 

* Accepted. 


EXNING  (near  Newmarket).— For  building  new 
9tables,  Ac.,  at  Fining,  near  Newmarket,  for  Mr. 
Matthew  Dawson.  Mr.  John  Flatman,  architect  New- 
market : — 

Blyth  A Hunt  £578  10  0 

''upson.  8on  A Smith  600  0 0 

Wilkes  Bros 420  0 0 

Kerridge  A Shaw,  Cambridge' 373  0 0 

* Accepted. 


HOLLOWAY.— For  the  erection  of  three  shops  io 
Upper  Holloway-road,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Chapman.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Brooker,  architect,  Railway  Approach,  London 
Bridge: — 

Burman  & Sons £2,377  0 0 

W.  Downs  2,3.39  0 0 

Kl.arman  2,U8  0 0 

W.  A F.  Croaker  2,127  0 0 

R.  G.  Battley 2,047  0 0 

J.  Beale  (accepted) 1,893  0 0 


KENSINGTON. — For  the  completion  of  the  fabric  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Cuthbert,  Philbeneh  Gardens,  Ken- 
sington. Mr.  H.  Roumicu  Gough,  architect ; — 


Brown,  Son,  A Blomileld  . 

Goddard  A 80ns  

Bull,  Sons,  A Co.  (Limited) 

Cbumberlen  Bros 

T.  Wontner  Smith  A Sou  

8hillitoe  A Son  

Chappell 

Shaw 

Nash  

Belham  A Co.  (accepted)  


,.  £9,140 
..  8.964 
..  8,497 
..  8,«39 
. 8,347  1 
..  8,293 
,.  8,245  i 


7,836  10  3 


LEE  (Blackheath) .— For  various  works  in  altering 
seven  private  houses  (situate  in  the  High-street)  into 
shops,  for  Mr.  8.  Jobbins.  Mr.  A.  Smith,  surveyor  : — 

Strings  £1,216  0 0 

Mansell  ],200  0 0 

Harvey 1,120  0 0 


LONDON. — For  alterations,  repairs,  and  bar  fittings  at 
the  Carpenters’  Arms  public-house,  King’s  Cross-road]  for 
Messrs.  Bacon  Bros.  Mr.  Charles  Young,  architect, 
Rochester.  Quantities  supplied 

Mattock  Bros £839  0 0 

Jackson  A Todd  819  0 0 

A.  Barton  795  0 0 

J.  O.  Richardson 758  0 0 

Turtle  A Appleton  693  0 0 

J.  Higgs,  Dorset-square  (accepted)  ...  693  0 0 

[Architect’s  estimate £859.] 

LONDON. — For  rebuilding  No.  25,  Clare-street,  8tran<3, 
for  Mr.  J.  R.  Church.  Messrs.  Bray  A Webb,  architects. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  R.  Fabian  Russell  :— 

Colls  A Sons  £1,195  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  1,170  0 0 

Wm.  8mith 1,135  0 0 

Macey 1,119  0 0 

Toms 1,017  0 0 


LONDON.— For  repairs  to  No.  43,  Frith-street,  for 
M.  LudovicNoel.  Mr.  J.  William  Stevens,  architect  and 
surveyor.  New  Bridge-streot,  E.C.  :— 

T.  Nicholson £297  0 0 ! 

A.  White  A Co 239  0 0 

R.  Lamprell  (accepted) 167  0 0 ! 


LONDON.— Por  alterations  to  the  Victoria  Hotel, 
ing's  Cross,  for  Mr.  W.  A.  Baker.  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Saville,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : 


G.  H.A  A.  Bywaters  . 

Williams  & Sons  

Ridout  

J.  Anley  

B.  Cook  

Walker 

W.  Oldrey 

8.  R.  1. amble 

Ward  A I.anible 

Spencer  A Co.  (accepted)  . 


Davidson 

Watts  A Co. 

Helling 

Heath  

H.Warne  ... 


Peuterer't  Work. 


..  £1,278  0 
1,187  0 
1,045  0 
1,040  0 
1,019  0 


247  5 0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  billiard-room,  Ac.,  ao 
1 addition  to  No.  12,  St.  John’s  Park,  Blackheath.  for 
Mr.  W.  Pantin.  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Wall,  architect,  Wal- 

II.  L.  Holloway  

Kennard  Bros 

M.  Redman  

Congdutt  Rros 

Syiue  A Duncan  

T.  D.  Louz,  Deptford  (accepted)  . 


,.  £212 


LONDON.-  For  the  rebuilding  of  Nos.  3 and  4, 
Portugal-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C.  Mr.  Edward  Street, 
architect.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Charies  Poland  : — 


Foster 

Colls  A Son 

Bvwaters 

W.  I.arter  

W.  Dowos 

Higgs  A Hill 

B.  E.  Nightingale  (accepted) 


3,700  0 0 
3,688  0 0 
3,576  0 0 
3,615  0 0 
3,469  0 0 
3,419  0 0 


LONDON. — For  new  premises,  Warwick-lane,  City- 
Mr.  Geo.  Peargon,  Warn  ford-court,  architect : — 

G.  S.  Williams  A 8on £3,443  0 0 

G.  S.  Pritchard  A Son 3,129  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  2,973  0 0 


MOSBOROUGH  (Derbyshire).— For  the  erection  of  a 
village  dub  and  caretaker's  house,  for  Mr.  J.  F.  Swallow, 
J.P.  Messrs.  Rollinson  A 8on,  architects,  Chesterfield  — 

Jas.  Pidler £59)  0 0 

Goo.  Stevenson 677  0 0 

Bolsover  A Lockwood  (accepted)  474  0 0 

Joa.  Fidler 46S  0 0 

Taylor 450  0 0 
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RICHMOND. — For  laying  a running-path  for  the 
Richmond  Athletic  Association,  at  their  new  ground.  Old 
Deer  Park,  Richmond.  Mr.  J.  F.  Brewer,  architect : — 

F.  8ims,  Richmond £59)  0 0 

Austin,  Battersea  460  0 0 

Pierce  & Lansdown,  Richmond  423  0 0 

C.  Maton,  Kew  (accepted)  419  0 0 

RICHMOND.— For  building  a pavilion  for  the  Richmond 
Athletic  Association.  Mr.  F.  J.  Brewer,  architect : — 

Sweet  & Loader,  Richmond £564  0 0 

Pierce  & Lansdown,  Richmond  497  0 0 

F.  Sims,  Richmond 440  0 0 

C.  Maton,  Kew  (accepted)  439  0 0 

ST.  MART  CRAY  (Kent). — For  alterations  to  the 
shop  of  Mr.  F.  8tanger,  St.  Mary  Cray  ; — 

Wood.  Chislehurst £112  0 0 

Hart  Bros.,  8t.  Mary  Cray  96  0 0 

Jas.  A.  Taylor  86  0 0 

Goodwin,  Ede  nbridge  (accepted)  SO  0 0 

SANDAL  (near  Wakefield). — For  two  cottages,  road- 
forming, and  drainage  of  Church  View-road.  Mr.  Abraham 
Hart,  architect,  Wakefield.  Quantities  supplied  by  the 
architect : — 

Excavator,  Bricklayer,  and  Mason. 

J.  W.  Woulds,  Belle  Vue  (accepted)...  £171  10  0 
Carpenter  and  Joiner, 

O.  Ashton,  Sandal  (accepted) 65  0 0 

SOUTHALL  (Middlesex). — For  two  pairs  of  cottages 
at  Hayes  Bridge,  Southall,  for  Mr.  W.  Minot.  Mr.  Goo. 
Hubbard,  architect,  Finsbury  -circus.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Sargeant.  Holden-terrace 

W.  Hunt £999  2 0 

C.  F.  Kearley 927  0 0 

J.  Elder 982  0 0 

A.  & B.  Hausou,  8outhall 856  0 0 

STOKE  NEWINGTON,  N.— For  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  the  Black  Bull,  No.  192,  High-street,  Stoke 
Newington,  for  Mr.  A.  Hart.  Mr  John  Waldram,  archi- 
tect. Quantities  supplied  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Treadwei! : — 

Morter £4,352  0 0 

Shurmur 4,296  0 0 

Rider  & Son  3,979  0 0 

Stimpson&Co 3,801  0 0 

Robt.  Perkins  3,857  0 0 

Hicks 3,856  0 0 

Grover  A Son 3,822  0 0 

TROWSE  (Norfolk). — For  widening  road  and  widening 
and  altering  bridges,  for  the  County  Magistrates.  Mr. 
T.  H.  B.  Heslop,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  County  Surveyor, 
Norwich : — 

G.  E.  Hawes £647  0 0 

Horace  Lacey  405  0 0 

W.  North  (accepted)  446  10  0 

[All  of  Norwich. j 

TOXTETH  PARK.— For  the  completion  of  Maple 
Grove,  for  the  Toxteth  Park  Local  Board.  Quantities  by 
the  engineer,  Mr.  John  Price: — 

8ayce  & Randle,  Widnes  £342  13  3 

W.  F.  Inglis,  Castle-street,  Liverpool.  239  17  6 

Ireland  & Hurley,  Liverpool  222  19  3 

C.  Burt,  Wellington-road,  Liverpool...  220  0 0 

J.  Nuttall,  Moss-lane,  Manchester 206  7 6 

Lomax,  R.,  Alma-street,  Eccles 202  16  0 

X.  Marr,  Aspen  Grove,  Liverpool 199  19  4 

McCabe  A Co.,  Liverpool 194  6 3 

Auwell  A Co.,  Park-road,  Liverpool ...  189  1 9 

W.  F.  Chadwick,  Liverpool 186  10  1 

Walkden  A Co.,  Brasenose-road, 

Boetle  (accepted)  167  0 0 

[Engineer's  estimate £185.] 

TOXTETH  PARK. — For  the  completion  of  Moss  Grove, 
•for  the  Toxteth  Park  Local  Board.  Quantities  supplied 
fcy  the  engineer,  Mr.  John  Price,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.C.E.  : 

8ayce  A Randle,  Widnes  £5-6  3 8 

Ireland  A Hurley,  Liverpool  364  1 0 

W.  F.  Iuglis,  Castle-street,  Liverpool.  319  0 10 
C.  Burt,  Wellington-road,  Liverpool  ..  310  0 0 

L.  Marr,  Aspen  Grove,  Liverpool  300  2 3 

J.  Nuttall,  Moss-lane,  Manchester 294  3 9 

E.  Lomax,  Alma-street,  Eccles  288  6 3 

W.  F.  Chadwick,  Liverpool 284  2 7 

Anwell  A Co.,  Park-road,  Liverpool  ...  272  2 2 
Walkden  A Co.,  Brasenose-road, 

Bootle  (accepted) 245  19  0 

S.  McCullagh,  Toxteth  Park  231  16  3 

[Engineer’s  estimate £260.] 


TOXTETH  PARK.— For  tbe  completion  of  8efton 
Grove,  for  the  Toxteth  Park  Local  Board.  Quantities  by 
the  engineer,  Mr.  John  Price,  Assoc.M. Inst.C.E. : — 

Sayco  A Randle,  Widnes  £273  8 1 

Jas.  White,  Aigburth  Vale.  Liverpool.  211  2 11 
C.  Burt,  Wellington-road,  Liverpool...  210  0 0 
Ireland  A Hurley,  Brae-street,  Liver- 
pool   209  17  9 

R.  Lomax,  Alma-street,  Eccles  207  13  0 

W.  F.  Ingli«,  Custle-street,  Liverpool . 2:6  18  0 
Jas.  Nuttall,  MosB-lane,  Manchester...  203  8 9 
McCabe  A Co  , Lambeth-road,  Liver- 
pool   199  11  3 

Anwell  A Co.,  Park-road,  Liverpool  ...  182  7 3 

L.  Marr,  Aspen  Grove,  Liverpool 181  8 4 

W.  F.  Chadwick,  Howard-street, 

Liverpool  177  18  4 

Walkden  A Co.,  Brasen  se-road, 

Bootle  (accepted)  166  15  0 

[Engineer’s  estimate £166.] 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— For  alterations  and  additions 

■ Feme  Hill  House,  Tunbridge  Wells,  for  Mr.  W.  H. 
Walley.  Mr.  L).  Banks,  architect.  Quantities  supplied 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Pitman  - - 

Bower  A Son,  London £4,662  0 0 

Jooes,  London  4,510  0 0 

Ellison,  London 4,522  0 0 

Sharp,  Margate 4,510  0 0 

Brass,  Loudon  (accepted) 4,590  0 0 

VAUXHALL.— For  making  alterations  and  additions  to 
the  John  Bull  public-house,  Tyer-street,  for  Mr.  M. 
Bennett.  Mr.  J.  W.  Brooker,  architect,  Railway  Approach, 
Loudon  Bridge : — 

W.  A F.  Croaker £779  0 0 

W.  Downs  767  0 0 

R.  G.  Battley 727  0 0 

J.  Beale  687  0 0 

A.  Garratt  681  0 0 

Burman  A Sons  (accepted)  662  0 0 

WILTSHIRE.— For  the  supply  of  1,000  tons  of  Mendip 
Mountain  stone  (quarry  No.  i),  nt  per  ton,  broken  to  a 
2-in.  gauge,  and  delivered  free  at  Woodborough  and 
Pewsey  stations,  Wilts,  for  the  Everleigh  and  Pewsey 
Highway  Authority.  Mr.  James  Bateman,  surveyor: — 
Woodborough.  Pewsey. 
s.  d.  s.  d. 
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Windows. 


UR  earliest  fore- 
fathers got  on  with- 
out windows,  and 
only  went  indoors 
to  sleep  or  to  pro- 
tect themselves 
from  storm 
danger,  so  that 
their  indoor  occu- 
pations must  have 
been  very  limited, 
a have  better  use  to  make  of  our  time,  most 
which  is  spent  indoors,  and  the  admission 
[light  and  air  into  our  buildings  has  been 
chief  consideration  amongst  all  civilised 
lions. 

fhe  word  “ window  ” is  used  a few  times  in 
f Bible,  but  there  is  not  much  indication  of 
ir  form,  except  such  as  we  may  gather  from 
|t  description  of  J ezebel  looking  out  of  one, 
living  that  the  sill  must  have  been  near 
iiugh  to  the  floor  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
nning  large  enough  for  Jezebel  to  be  thrown 
;of.  The  ancient  Egyptians  seem  to  have  used 
11  windows,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Pavilion, 
.'dinet  Abou,  and  in  a wall  painting,  both 
iistrated  in  Fergusson’s  “Hand-book  of  Archi- 
ture,”  pp.  247-248.  There  is  also  a most 
©resting  model  of  an  Egyptian  house  in  one 
'the  glass  cases  at  the  British  Museum, 
is  model  contains  a range  of  first-floor 
jidows,  divided  up  by  mullion  and  transome  ; 
ile  the  second-floor  windows  (?)  contain  an 
ication  of  something  that  looks  un- 
amonly  like  diagonal  quarry  glazing. 
3 palace  of  Darius  at  Persepolis,  B.C.  521, 
itains  a raDge  of  rectangular  windows  ; but 
the  neighbouring  country  of  Assyria  there 
.not  appear  to  have  been  such  windows.  In- 
:d,  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Assyria,  the  ad- 
ision  of  light  and  air  into  the  temples  and 
aces  seems  to  have  been  usually  obtained 
pugh  the  interstices  between  the  columns 
ipiers  of  a raised  superstructure.  As  to 
ician  temples,  the  absence  of  any  actual  re- 
ins of  windows, — except  in  the  Erechtheum, 
great  temple  at  Agrigentum,  and  that  at 
usis, — has  provided  food  for  endless  discus- 
1 as  to  the  means  of  lighting  their  interiors. 

3 Romans  used  arched  windows  in  their 
flic  buildings,  but  do  not  seem  to  have 
3d  much  for  them  in  their  houses,  being 
isfied  with  the  doors  looking  into  the  atrium 
I peristyle  ; the  dining-room,  however,  or 
linium,  was  sometimes  provided  with  a large 
ldow.  The  Saracens  used  windows  eer- 
ily, but  only  to  admit  a subdued  light 
ough  trcllised  openings. 

Thus  the  constant  and  regular  provision  of 
idows  in  ordinary  buildings  for  everyday 
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purposes,  and  with  the  special  object  of  pro- 
viding abundance  of  light,  seems  to  belong  to 
a comparatively  modem  period  of  architecture. 

It  is  observed  by  Yiollet-le-Duc  in  his 
article  on  windows  (Die.  Raisonnd,  vol.  v.), 
that  the  daylight  introduced  through  an 
opening  into  a building  is  pyramidal  or  conical 
in  form,  diminishing  inwards.  This  is  so  con- 
trary to  the  divergent  appearance  of  the  light 
that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  the  statement. 
The  proof  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  a small 
opening  admits  a shorter  pencil  of  light  than  a 
large  opening.  This  is  easily  proved  by  hold- 
ing a sheet  of  paper  farther  and  farther  away 
from  a small  opening  until  the  light  fades  away 
and  ceases  to  illumine  it.  Then,  by  enlarging 
the  opening,  light  will  reappear  on  the  paper. 
The  distance  travelled  by  the  light,  therefore, 
depends  upon  the  area  of  the  opening  forming 
the  base  of  a cone  or  pyramid. 

This  is  a most  important  fact  as  abolishing 
the  notion  that  two  quite  separate  windows  of, 
say,  one  square  foot  each  will  admit  as  much 
light  as  one  window  of  two  square  feet.  And 
it  opens  up  great  possibilities  in.,  the  arrange- 
ment of  light.  Some  light  there  must  be  in 
every  part  of  a building,  but  equal  light 
diffused  over  every  part  of  it  is  “ flat,  stale, 
and  unprofitable.”  Keep  the  greater  part 
of  an  interior  just  sufficiently  lighted  for 
practical  purposes,  and  cast  a brilliant  flood 
charged  with  the  rays  of  the  sun,  on  to  the 
most  important  feature  in  the  building,  and 
there  will  be  seen  an  effect  worth  living  for. 

To  this  calculation  of  effect  Yiollet-le-Duc 
attributes  the  huge  rose-windows  occupying 
the  gable  ends  of  Mediaeval  churches  ; their 
superior  lighting  power  overruling  the  clear - 
story,  and  casting  shadows  without  which  all 
the  moulding  and  carving  in  the  world  would 
be  mere  waste  of  labour.  The  interior  of 
Polebrook  Church,  not  far  from  Peterborough, 
is  one  that  leaves  an  indelible  impression  on 
the  mind,  owing  to  a most  artistic  disposition 
of  the  windows. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a fate  common  to  all 
styles  of  architecture,  not  excepting  Greek,  to 
become  lighter  and  slenderer  in  construction 
as  they  went  on  ; and  partly  from  this  cause, 
and  partly  from  the  fascination  of  crowding 
more  and  more  stained  glass  into  the  wall 
surface,  Gothic  buildings  became,  as  has  been 
said  of  “ proud  Hardwick  Hall,  more  window 
than  wall.”  It  is  needless  to  repeat  here  that, 
so  far  as  circumstances  allowed,  civil  architec- 
ture went  hand  m hand  with  ecclesiastical,  and 
that,  so  far  only  as  requirements  demanded, 
they  differed,  but  no  farther  ; it  being  reserved 
for  the  imitative  architecture  of  recent  times 
to  adopt  one  style  for  churches  and  another 
for  civil  buildings. 

The  artistic  effects  of  lighting  must  have 
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suffered  from  this  rage  for  glazing,  though  a 
redeeming  opportunity  was  given  by  the 
various  tones  of  the  glass  itself. 

There  is  a danger  just  now  of  our  using  more 
stained  glass  than  we  really  want.  One  of  the 
most  original  and  refined  churches  of  modern 
times,  Christ  Church,  Streatham,  is,  from  this 
cause,  dependent  upon  gas  for  its  light,  and 
the  fashion  for  stained  glass  in  our  houses  has 
deprived  many  a family  of  the  wholesome  view 
of  the  sky  by  substituting  in  the  upper  panes 
such  glass  as  the  speculative  builder  will  get  at 
the  “ lowest  quotation.”  If  we  would  only  put 
stained  glass  where  we  want  it,—  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  useful  in  many  situations, — we 
should  be  better  off,  and  the  cost  of  the  useless 
glass  could  be  concentrated  into  the  price  of 
the  right  glass  in  the  right  place. 

As  an  instance  of  misplaced  light,  a London 
church  may  be  mentioned  where  a little  apse 
and  elaborate  fittings  have  recently  been 
added  at  a cost  that  would  pay  for  two 
or  three  complete  and  handsome  churches. 
Here  every  pennyworth  of  the  pains  taken 
by  the  designer  is  wasted  by  the  glare  of  two 
brightly-coloured  windows  that  strike  the  eye 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  cast  the  costly 
materials,  the  delicate  carving,  and  the  rich 
painting  into  chaotic  shade.  If  these  two 
windows  were  blocked  up,  and  the  next  pair, 
which  are  almost  out  of  sight,  were  filled  with 
white  glass,  the  money’s  worth  would  be  seen. 

Many  people,  even  those  of  such  a practical 
turn  of  mind  as  the  eminent  architect  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  like  clear  quarry 
glazing  in  their  own  houses,  and  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a great  charm  in  the  comfortable 
“ indoor  ” feeling  produced  by  the  visible  net- 
work of  lead  lines  between  us  and  the  outer 
air.  Great  care  is,  of  course,  needed  in  pro- 
perly cementing  the  quarries  into  stout  lead- 
work.  To  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  to 
use  huge  sheets  of  plate  glass,  simply  because 
such  can  be  purchased  for  money,  seems  to  be 
illogical  reasoning. 

The  advantages  of  plate  glass  are  its  strength 
and  clearness  : no  one  wants  to  see  a distorted 
image  through  a window  ; but  having  secured 
these  advantages,  all  other  practical  require- 
ments are  best  fulfilled  by  dividing  the 
window  into  panes  with  sash-bars.  They 
materially  strengthen  the  sashes,  and  the 
panes  are  more  easily  and  cheaply  replaced 
if  broken.  If  kept  at  least  12  in.  apart, 
they  do  not  materially  obstruct  the  view  ; 
at  all  events,  the  slight  obstruction  is 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  sense  of 
indoor  comfort  that  they  supply.  Let  any 
one  who  doubts  this  try  the  experiment  of 
living  in  a room  fitted  with  both  kinds  of 
window. 

Bearing  in  mind  Viollet-le-Duc’s  demonstra- 
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tion  as  to  lighting  power,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  size  of  the  windows  of  a room  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  dimension  of  length  or  width  that 
subtends  them,  and  that  an  end  light  must  be 
made  more  powerful  than  a side  light.  This, 
of  itself,  will  furnish  a variety  of  window  size 
or  window  spacing  that  will  at  once  relieve 
a building  from  slavish  (so-called)  Classical 
monotony.  While  using  windows  enough,  and 
being  duly  thankful  that  we  do  not  live  in  the 
days  of  the  window-tax,  we  have  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  too  much  window-surface,  especially 
in  a moderate-sized  living-room,  otherwise  the 
occupants  will  have  no  choice  between  “ melt- 
ing moments  ” right  over  the  fire  and  freezing 
moments  in  other  parts  of  the  room.  The 
right  amount  of  light,  in  the  right  place,  not 
forgettinga  well-lighted  wall  ortwo  forpictures, 
and  the  avoidance  of  a blinding  glare  in  the 
eyes  as  one  enters  the  room,  are  the  items  of 
a problem  that  has  to  be  solved.  There  is  a 
prevalent  rage  for  “French”  windows,  leading 
into  the  garden,  of  which  fashion  one  can  easily 
have  too  much.  The  draught  from  such  win- 
dows is  sharper  than  from  an  ordinary  window, 
and  if  any  other  way  can  be  contrived  to  go 
from  a smallish  room  into  the  outer  air,  by 
means  of  a side  lobby,  so  much  the  better. 

Many  people  like  the  complete  opening  that 
can  be  obtained  by  means  of  French  and  other 
casement  windows  ; but  the  difficulty  of  using 
sunblinds  if  they  open  outwards,  or  of  using 
inner  blinds,  shutters,  or  curtains,  if  they  open 
inwards,  seems  to  give  the  balance  of  advan- 
tages in  favour  of  the  more  modern  double- 
hung  sash-window.  Modern  ingenuity  has 
been  devoted  to  rendering  this  form  of  window 
perfect,  and  the  contrivance  for  raising  the 
bottom  sash  so  as  to  introduce  an  upward 
current  of  air  between  it  and  the  upper  sash, 
and  yet  without  opening  the  window  at  the 
bottom,  is  surely  an  achievement.  If  this  be 
done  by  means  of  a deep  bottom  rail  to  the 
lower  sash,  we  may  look  for  another  of  those 
many  new  features  that  are  slowly  accumu- 
lating towards  the  formation  of  a recognised 
style  ; and  it  may  be  added  that  there  is  more 
designing  to  be  put  into  a sash  window  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

The  weak  point  in  double-hung  sashes 
consists  in  the  danger  of  the  sash-lines  giving 
way,  and  in  the  amount  of  “ cradling  ” which 
has  to  be  made  for  these  weights  to  work  in, 
to  the  detriment  of  real  solidity  and  honesty 
of  construction.  Any  one  who  could  invent  a 
vertical  sash-hanging  without  pulleys,  and  ap- 
plicable to  large  and  heavy  window-sashes  as 
as  well  as  small  ones,  would  do  the  world  a 
st  r vice. 

The  Swedish  windows,  described  and  illus- 
trated by  the  Librarian  of  the  Institute  in  a 
former  number  of  the  Builder,  could  also  be 
used  where  double-hung  sashes  are  undesirable. 
Their  water  - tightness  appears  to  be  mar- 
vellous, and  their  construction  far  cheaper 
than  the  more  complicated  arrangements  made 
in  England. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  by 
architects  in  combining  stone  transoms  or 
mullions,  or  both,  with  wooden  casements  or 
sashes,  and  many  of  us  will  remember  the 
regret  expressed  by  one  of  our  leading  prac- 
titioners at  the  adoption  of  eighteenth- 
century  windows,  “just  as  we  were  getting 
Gothic  work  into  practicable  shape  ” (or  words 
to  that  effect).  Except,  however,  in  a very 
lofty  room,  there  is  really  no  need  for  stone 
transoms  to  strengthen  the  window  - opening, 
and,  while  admitting  the  convenience  of  stone 
mullions  for  subdividing  a fine  large  window, 
one  cannot  help  being  sensible  of  a certain 
grittiness  in  the  presence  of  a stone  surface 
in  the  midst  of  the  joinery  and  upholstery  of 
a truly  modern  house.  In  halls,  passages, 
and  other  thoroughfares  the  discordance  is  not 
felt,  as  a rule,  and  the  windows  themselves, 
owing  to  their  positions,  often  assume  various  odd 
shapes  to  the  design  of  which  stone  mullions 
are  welcome  aids. 

In  all  periods  of  architecture,  before  the 
imitative  styles  gained  the  predominance, 
windows,  where  seen  in  position,  have  formed 
unerring  indications  of  the  purpose  of  the 
buildings  in  which  they  occur,  and,  unless 
Ihey  have  been  inserted  in  older  work,  are  an 


equally  sure  indication  of  date.  Doorways, 
arcades,  buttresses,  walling  are  blank  pages  as 
compared  with  the  information  conveyed  by 
windows  in  their  successive  developments 
from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  even  then  the  Early  Renaissance  archi- 
tects preserved  a manly  independence,  select- 
ing and  adapting  just  what  ideas  they  wanted 
from  the  revival  of  Classic  art,  and  thus 
creating  a recognised  style. 

We  have  a still  wider  field  for  selection  and 
are  taking  a longer  time  in  casting  aside  that 
which,  to  us,  is  archa?ological  dross  ; but  when 
we  have  consented  to  a convenient,  practical,  and 
beautiful  set  of  windows,  appropriate  to  the 
respective  buildings  in  which  they  occur,  some- 
thing very  near  to  a recognised  modern  style 
will  have  been  formed. 


GREEK  PLAYS  IN  LONDON. 
B^arPj^IIOUGH  the  term  “Renaissance”  is 
ISS  ffifl  generally  applied  to  the  historical 
|Bh  ray  I period  of  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
ipS&gjjj)  teenth  centuries,  when  classical 
learning  and  taste  were  revived  in  Italy,  the 
term  might,  in  a new  sense,  be  applied  to  our 
own  immediate  time.  For,  whereas  classical, 
more  especially  Hellenic,  culture,  was,  in  the 
fifteenth  century  in  Italy,  restored  through 
the  channels  of  Roman  history,  art,  and 
literature,  the  new  feature  of  the  revival  lies 
in  the  directness  with  which  we  go  back  to 
Greek  culture  itself,  as  well  in  the  study  of 
art  as  in  history  and  literature.  This  tendency 
has  led  not  only  to  the  modification  of  the 
ordinary  university  studies,  and  to  the  intro- 
duction of  branches  of  study  (such  as  classical 
archreology)  which  were  hitherto  neglected, 
but  it  has  extended  its  influence  beyond  the 
ordinary  bounds  of  university  work  to  a wide 
circle  of  lovers  of  Hellenic  culture,  who  are 
endeavouring  to  reproduce  what  is  best  in  the 
great  past  of  Greece. 

Of  late,  the  efforts  of  these  Hellenists  have 
been  chiefly  directed  toward  the  reproduction 
of  the  Greek  drama.  Oxford  undergraduates 
led  the  way  with  the  performance  of  the 
“ Agamemnon  Harvard  University  followed 
with  the  “ CEdipus  ” ; smaller  attempts  were 
made  at  various  places,  especially  at  Bradfield 
College,  while  at  Cambridge  the  performance 
of  the  “Ajax”  was  followed  by  the  produc- 
tion of  the  “Birds”  and  the  “Eumenides,” 
and  the  Greek  play  has  become  a regular 
institution,  if  not  officially  academical,  at 
least  a part  of  Cambridge  life. 

Two  similar  attempts  in  London  within  the 
last  few  days  show  that  the  metropolis  is  also 
moved  by  this  spirit  of  Hellenic  revival,  and 
all  who  recognise  the  good  that  dwells  in 
things  Greek  will  hail  such  signs  of  awakening 
and  will  be  grateful  to  the  promoters  of  such 
laudable  enterprise.  There  is  always  some 
fear  lest  good  movements  may  not  evoke  re- 
action when  once  they  become  “ fashionable  ” : 
for  this  is  often  the  price  at  which  metropolitan 
publicity  is  bought.  Yet  the  pure  profit  to  be 
derived  from  such  efforts  will,  we  hope,  remain, 
however  numerous  the  imperfections  in  the 
work  produced,  and  however  strong  the  re- 
action which  exaggeration  and  sham  may  call 
forth. 

The  first  of  these  revivals  in  London  was  the 
performance  of  the  Story  of  Orestes  at  Prince’s 
Hall  on  Thursday,  May  13th.  Prof.  Warr 
here  endeavoured  to  condense  the  Orestean 
trilogy  of  HSschylus  (Agamemnon,  Choephorm, 
and  Eumenides)  into  one  drama.  As  the  three 
Greek  tragedies  are  continuous  and  strongly 
bound  together,  it  was  an  experiment  well 
worth  making  to  produce  the  whole  in  one 
performance.  But  the  copious  cutting  which 
this  necessitated  interferes  so  much  with  the 
continuity  of  action  that  we  believe  the  experi- 
ment has  proved  such  attempts  to  be  futile. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  draw  attention  to 
Prof.  Warr’s  translation,  which  is  masterly  in 
the  proximity  with  which  it  follows  the  Greek, 
and  the  freedom  and  beauty  of  the  English. 

The  performance  itself  was,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  very  cramped  space  given  to  actors  and  i 
chorus,  not  as  impressive  as  previous  per-  j 
formances  of  Greek  plays  have  proved  to  be. 


Considering  these  disadvantages  the  chorus  i 
(Argive  and  Athenian  elders  and  maidens) 
performed  its  part  very  creditably.  The  I 
drapery  both  of  men  and  women  was  not  c 
always  successful,  sometimes  even  mediaeval  i 
and  not  Greek  in  character.  Two  attempts  at ; 
“ archaising  ” accurately  were  not  successful  i 
The  first  was  the  attempt  to  give  masks  to  the  1 
F uries.  The  masks  in  the  Greek  drama  had  i 
chiefly  a constructive  origin.  The  conditions  of  r 
space  in  the  Greek  theatre,  both  with  regard  to  1 
sight  and  sound,  called  for  the  Greek  masks  t 
and  the  cothurnus,  the  mask  acting  as  a 
speaking-tube.  In  reproducing  masks  we  s 
should  have  also  to  reproduce  the  other  condi- !! 
tions  of  the  Greek  stage,  and  the  whole  i 
“make-up”  of  the  Furies  themselves,  as  well, 
as  of  all  the  other  actors,  and  the  cha- ; 
racter  of  the  accessories  in  the  play? 
would  have  to  correspond.  Unless  com-i: 

plete  accuracy  is  aimed  at  and  a strictly : 
and  primarily  archaeological  spirit  pervades' 
the  whole  performance,  it  is  better  to  give  up 
such  attempts  at  archaising  and  to  adapt  the i 
plays  in  the  less  essential  features  to  the  re-- 
quirements  of  modern  taste.  The  same  holds  < 
good  with  regard  to  the  music  which  was  com-: 
posed  by  Mr.  Walter  Parratt.  We  cannott: 
reproduce  Greek  music,  and  even  if  we  coutdi 
the  great  development  of  that  art  in  modem 
times  has  affected  our  very  organs  of  hearing,]' 
and  the  consequent  requirements  of  our  taste.! 
The  effect  which  the  more  rudimentary  music? 
produced  upon  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  itsi 
importance  as  a feature  in  their  dramatic  per-< 
formances,  can  only  be  adequately  represented- 
in  a modern  performance  by  a much  more 
elaborate  form  of  lyrical  art.  The  chanting  oi  i 
the  chorus  in  the  Story  of  Orestes  was  nob 
even  effective  by  its  simplicity.  Greater! 
simplicity  might  have  been  maintained  in  the> 
acting,  especially  of  Clytemnestra,  who  evi- 
dently admires  some  of  the  mannerisms  ol 
Sarah  Bernhardt.  On  the  other  hand,  Miss 
Dene’s  rendering  of  Cassandra  was  not  only 
intelligent,  but,  in  the  weird  and  visionary: 
pathos  of  her  prophecy,  caused  many  a student 
to  realise,  more  fully  than  he  could  from  the 
mere  reading  of  the  Greek,  the  solemn! 
grandeur  of  HCschylos. 

No  doubt  the  most  interesting  and  suc-i 
cessful  features  of  this  performance  wero 
the  tableaux.  The  first  of  these  represented!' 
the  “ Sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia.”  It  was  designed? 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  the  background  represents 
ing  the  coast  of  Aulis,  painted  by  Mr.  Arthuf 
Severn.  There  was  a famous  picture  in  anti-: 
quity  representing  this  scene,  by  Timanthes  oSl 
Kythnos,  of  which  Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Quuu1 
t ilian  give  us  an  account.  The  picture  is  said  td 
have  been  remarkable  for  the  success  with 
which  the  artist  presented  the  rising  scale  ok 
pathos  ; Kalchas  was  sad,  Ulysses  deeply1 
grieved,  Aias  distressed,  whilst  the  artist  re- 
frained from  painting  the  face  of  the  father: 
Menelaos,  and  thus  represented  him  as  cover-.- 
ing  his  face  with  his  cloak.  In  an  extant: 
mural  painting  from  the  Casa  del  Poeta  Tragicq 
at  Pompei,  as  well  as  on  a relief  on  a small  drum 
in  the  Uffizi,  at  Florence,  we  no  doubt  have 
modified  reproductions  of  the  picture  ol  i 
Timanthes.  Mr.  Watts  followed  these  t( 
some  extent  in  the  general  arrangement  ol 
figures,  as  well  as  in  the  action  of  Agamemnon? 
which  Lessing  praises  as  showing  how  well  the 
Greek  realised  the  limitations  of  his  art,: 
Iphigeneia,  with  head  upraised,  has  sunk  back, 
before  the  altar,  supported  by  the  attendant  oil 
Kalchas,  the  priest,  who  raises  the  knife  above* 
the  altar  to  deal  the  fatal  blow.  On  the  other 
side,  Agamemnon  covers  his  face  with  his 
cloak,  and  behind  him  a fury  with  a torch 
stands  beside  the  altar  as  a presage  of  the  fate! 
which  is  to  befall  the  house  of  the  Atridre,  and:! 
which  governs  the  whole  of  the  trilogy.  G reek- 
warriors  are  grouped  round  these  central  figures] 

The  other  tableaux,  designed  by  Mr.  Walter! 
Crane,  were  Nemesis,  or  the  Return  ol 
Agamemnon ; the  Dirge  at  the  Tomb  oi. 
Agamemnon  ; and  Orestes  before  the  Areo-i 
pagus.  Of  these  the  Dirge  before  the  Tomb  oil 
Agamemnon  was  the  most  successful.  Electra^ 

! seated  before  the  sepulchral  stele  of  Agamemnon,' 

| with  her  attendants  grouped  about  her  and  a 
background  of  cypress  trees,  was  most  im- 
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Pressive.  The  smallness  of  the  stage  made  the 
3ast  tableau  less  impressive,  especially  to  those 
'who  had  seen  the  last  act  of  the  Eumenides  at 
•Cambridge. 

The  same  painful  feeling  concerning  the 
smallness  of  the  stage  and  the  imperfections  of 
stage  arrangements  was  certainly  not  expe- 
rienced by  those  who  witnessed  the  performance 
of  Mr.  Todhunter’s  play  “ Helena  in  Troas  ” 
at  the  Greek  Theatre  in  Argyle-street  on 
Monday  last.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  sights  ever  offered  to  the  London 
public, . and  Mr.  E.  W.  Godwin,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  stage  arrangements,  may 
be  heartily  congratulated  upon  his  successful 
accomplishment  of  a very  arduous  task. 
Upon  entering  the  theatre,  usually  known 
as  Hengler’s  Circus,  it  required  no  great 
3tretch  of  the  imagination  to  fancy  oneself 
transported  to  ancient  Greece,  and  this  in 
3pite  of  the  modern  audience  and  the 
galleries  and  boxes.  For  the  eye  was  im- 
mediately attracted  by  the  theatre  proper,  in 
ivhich  the  bold  attempt  had  been  made  to  solve 
ay  demonstration  the  vexed  question  of  the 
ictual  arrangement  of  the  Greek  stage.  What 
vas  formerly  the  ring  of  the  circus,  was  covered 
ay  boards  and  canvas  representing  the  tesse- 
ated  marble  pavement  of  the  orchestra,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  the  thymele  or  altar 
)f  Dionysos.  This  orchestra  or  choros  was 
me  of  the  earliest  parts  of  the  theatre, 
is  the  choric  dances  formed  the  earliest 
feature  of  the  Dionysiac  festival  long 
>efore  the  drama  itself  had  become  properly 
leveloped.  Thus  we  have  the  explanation  of 
lie  introduction  of  the  altar  to  Dionysos  in  com- 
lination  with  plays  which  make  no  reference 
o the  “cult”  of  that  deity.  At  one  side  a 
egment  of  the  circle  of  the  orchestra  was  cut 
way  by  the  stage  proper,  the  oKi'ivtj  or  \o<pnov 
pith  a background,  and  three  entrances  for  the 
irincipal  actors.  We  are  told  that  Mr.  Godwin 
hose  as  his  model  for  the  palace  of  Priam  the 
o-called  Temple  of  Empedocles  of  Selinus, 
a Sicily.  Be  this  as  it  may,  no  fault  can  be 
ound  with  his  attempted  restoration,  though 
he  mural  decoration  points  to  a later  period 
han  the  age  of  Sophocles,  which  we  were  to 
ccept  as  the  supposed  date  of  the  performance. 
Jut  he  was  right  in  not  attempting  at  restoring 

building  in  accordance  with  the  very  slight 
adications  of  early  Greek  art,  the  rather  as  in 
11  probability  no  such  archaeological  realism 
-ould  have  been  attempted  on  the  Athenian 
tage.  The  distant  view  of  the  coast  in 
he  background,  beyond  the  walls,  was 
ery  effective,  and  not  out  of  keeping  with 
rhat  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  scenic 
ecorations  in  the  period  of  the  developed 
irama  was  like.  No  doubt  in  the  earliest 
rama  the  arrangements  as  regards  scene- 
ainting  were  very  rudimentary,  but  towards 
ae  dose  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  the  important 
osition  of  scene-painting  in  the  development 
f pictorial  art,  iDeginning  with  the  painter 
ipollodorus,  and  the  minuter  drawing  of  cha- 
acters  and  action  in  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
lust  have  called  for  a far  more  elaborate 
pstem  of  scene  - painting  than  antiquaries 
ave  hitherto  admitted  in  connexion  with  the 
problematical  ’e kklk\j]ho.  On  a level  with  the 
rchestra,  just  where  the  extension  of  the  stage 
eyond  the  orchestra  (the  TrapauKtjvia)  begins, 
re  doors  through  which  the  chorus  enters  the 
rchestra,  while  marble  steps  lead  up  the 
entre  to  the  stage  proper.  These  steps  in  the 
rreek  theatre  were  probably  of  wood,  and 
lovable.  _ We  were  glad  to  find  that  Mr. 
>odwin  introduced  polychromatic  decoration 
ito  his  architecture,  and  also  used  curtains 
'eely.  Without  these  important  adjuncts 
-reek  architecture  loses  much  of  the  life  it 
ndoubtedly  possessed.  He  might  even  have 
een  bolder  and  more  decided  in  the  applica- 
on  of  colour.  So  also  the  colouring  of  the 
ffiefs  added  much  to  the  effect.  In  the  front 
f the  stage  slabs  from  the  amazon-frieze  of 
higalia  were  let  in,  and  these  were  given  a 
ark  red  background,  while  the  figures  were 
Perhaps  some  reliefs  of  Dionysiac  import 
light  have  been  more  appropriate.  Even  the 
todernness  of  the  galleries  and  boxes  was 
dieved  by  the  introduction  of  casts  from  the 
' arthenon  frieze,  to  which  a blue  background 


was  given,  while  the  relief  remained  white, 
giving  them  a little  too  much  of  a Wedgwood 
appearance. 

The  dresses  were  very  good  and  appropriate. 
The  fifteen  Greek  maidens  of  the  Chorus  were 
draped  in  white,  with  the  long  himation,  and  a 
kind  of  diplois  like  the  figures  from  the  frieze 
of  the  Parthenon.  As  they  entered  in  pro- 
cession, and  swayed  rhythmically  to  their  own 
singing,  or,  while  the  action  was  proceeding  on 
the  stage,  sat  in  graceful  attitudes  below 
the  stage,  one  realised  how  the  stage 
with  the  Chorus  presented  to  the  Greeks 
the  living  and  moving  sculpture  which  has 
been  lost  to  us  with  the  introduction  of  the 
gauzy  petticoat  and  tip-toe  rope- walking  of 
the  corps  de  ballet.  The  dresses  of  the  actors 
were  also  very  successful.  The  best,  perhaps, 
was  the  Tirewoman  to  Hecuba  (Mrs.  Jopling), 
who  also,  it  appears  to  us,  was  most  graceful  in 
attitude  and  most  perfect  in  gesture.  The 
dress  of  Paris,  the  archer,  was  effective  and 
correct  according  to  ancient  representations. 
He  wore  the  close-fitting  garment  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Oriental  archer,  and  the 
Phrygian  cap.  Perhaps  he  might  have  held 
his  bow,  or  worn  a quiver,  instead  of  the 
sword,  which  became  singularly  obtrusive  in 
the  superfluous  business  of  kissing  it  before 
he  dies.  Throughout  the  acting  was  very 
good. 

But  in  both  these  plays  a deficiency,  not 
only  of  the  modern  stage,  but  of  modern  life, 
became  most  manifest,  namely,  the  universal 
awkwardness  in  walking  and  in  standing.  It 
is  certainly  due  to  our  dress,  but  actors  in 
Greek  plays  ought  to  study  it  carefully. 
Ancient  reliefs  and  statues  will  show  each 
phase  in  the  act  of  walking.  When  the  one 
foot  is  advanced  the  other  foot  turns  outwards 
while  rising  on  the  ball  and  is  then  moved  in 
an  outward  circle  forward,  whereas  modern 
walkers  keep  the  foot  at  one  angle  and  raise  it 
at  once.  This  Greek  walk  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  ordinary  abrupt  stage- walk. 
In  standing,  the  modern  Paris  dress,  especially 
in  its  treatment  of  the  waist,  has  caused 
women  to  bend  their  back  in  too  much.  In 
Greek  dress  the  outline  of  the  figure,  when 
the  modern  attitude  is  maintained,  is  decidedly 
ugly.  One  slim  and  fair  lady  in  the  Chorus 
was  very  graceful  in  her  attitudes,  and  might 
easily  have  been  taught  to  walk  as  the  most 
graceful  figure  from  a Greek  frieze  would  have 
walked  in  life.  Ignoring  these  slight  defects, 
we  must  feel  that  we  witnessed  a sight  never 
to  be  forgotten,  and  one  which  seemed  to  take 
us  for  the  moment  far  away  from  London  and 
modern  life. 


NOTES. 

HE  principle  of  Mr.  McLaren’s 
Purchase  of  Land  Compensation 
Bill,  which  was  read  a second  time 
' last  week  (May  12),  is  sound  enough. 
Practically  its  object  is  to  enable  those  bodies 
which  take  land  compulsorily  to  set  off  any 
advantages  to  the  property  left,  against  the 
disadvantages  arising  from  taking  land  com- 
pulsorily or  from  their  undertaking.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  if  without  doubt  the  under- 
taking will  improve  the  value  of  the  property 
it  is  not  right  that  credit  should  not  be  given, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  arbitrator  for  this  advan- 
tage when  he  comes  to  assess  the  compensation 
which  is  payable.  The  difficulty  in  regard  to 
the  scheme  is  in  carrying  it  into  practical 
effect,  because  while  the  disadvantages  to  the 
property  are  clear,  the  advantages  are  very  often 
problematical,  or  such  that  they  will  not  be  a 
benefit  to  a property  in  its  existing  state. 
Suppose  a piece  of  land  near  a house  and 
grounds  were  taken,  cutting  off  access  to  a river 
or  home  farm,  the  loss  to  the  owner  of  the 
property  as  a residential  one  may  be  clear,  the 
gain  in  the  proximity  of  a station  may  alto- 
gether depend  on  the  future  train  service. 
Still,  if  the  principle  of  a Bill  is  sound  it 
should  pass  its  second  reading,  but  whether 
this  particular  one  if  it  becomes  law  will  be 
found  to  have  much  practical  effect  seems  very 
doubtful.  However,  the  chance  of  such  small 
fry  as  this  obtaining  the  royal  assent  during 
the  present  session  is  not  very  promising. 


T'HE  statistics  of  deaths  by  fire,  as  recently 
J-  set  forth  by  Dr.  Choquet,  are  of  very  con- 
siderable interest,  and  especially  those  cases 
which  have  happened  in  theatres  and  places  of 
public  resort.  The  latter,  indeed,  have  been 
extremely  prolific  in  this  kind  of  calamity,  no 
fewer  than  7,000  persons  having  been  burned 
between  1751  and  1885.  The  first  ten  years 
of  this  period  showed  only  179  victims,  of 
which  Paris  supplied  21, — a proof  that  places 
of  entertainment  were  relatively  few  and  far 
between  ; and  things  went  on  pretty  quietly 
until  between  1790  and  1800,  when  it  mounted 
up  to  1,100,  of  whom  1,000  were  burned  to 
death  all  at  once  at  a place  in  Istria, 
probably  the  largest  human  hecatomb  on 
record.  America  took  the  lead  in  the 
next  epoch  from  1801  to  1830,  although 
the  total  number  of  deaths  was  only  227. 
In  the  following  decade,  St.  Petersburg  had 
more  than  one  large  fire,  by  which  800  persons 
came  to  their  end ; but  thi3  number  was  greatly 
exceeded  between  1841  and  1850,  the  total  of 
deaths  amounting  to  2,144.  Of  these,  1,670 
were  carried  off  at  one  swoop  in  a Chinese 
theatre  at  Canton,  and  200  more  in  a Canadian 
theatre  at  Quebec.  The  next  twenty  years 
showed  a relaxation  in  the  roll  of  deaths  from 
this  class  of  accident,  there  being  only  345  ; 
but  there  was  a great  increase  in  the  next 
fifteen,  the  total  amounting  to  1,845.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  there  has  been 
within  that  period  a great  development  of 
theatrical  entertainments  in  all  the  large  cities 
of  the  world,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
means  for  providing  for  the  safety  of  visitors 
have  been  very  much  more  attended  to  than 
formerly.  Paris,  with  its  numerous  minor 
theatres  and  cafd-chantants , has  been,  on  the 
whole,  remarkably  free  from  deaths  by  fire,  not 
more  than  71  in  twenty-five  years.  This  is  not 
bad,  considering  that  the  theatres  number  32 
and  the  cafi  concerts  56,  which  are  visited 
yearly  by  at  least  eight  million  people.  Con- 
sidering, too,  that  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  has 
been  burned  twice  in  the  present  century,  and 
the  Ambigu-Comique,  the  Gaiete,  the  Italien, 
and  the  Vaudeville  each  once,  it  is  surprising 
that  the  total  deaths  at  these  occurrences  only 
amounted  to  five,  the  fires  fortunately  happen- 
ing when  the  theatres  were  empty. 


WE  in  England  are  generally  credited  with 
an  undue  degree  of  Philistinism  as 
regards  art  matters.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  some 
consolation  to  know  that  other  countries  are 
as  bad  as  ourselves,  and  that  even  Italy,  with 
her  professedly  artistic  life,  is  not  always  free 
from  blame.  A proof  of  this  is  shown  in  the 
art  history  of  Florence.  In  1431  Lucca  della 
Robbia  built  a beautiful  singing-gallery  for  the 
Duomo,  while  two  years  afterwards,  Donatello 
made  another  to  match  it,  the  bas-reliefs  on 
these  being  objects  of  the  deepest  admiration. 
In  1688,  when  the  wedding  of  Prince  Ferdinand 
with  a Princess  of  Bavaria  was  celebrated, 
these  galleries  were  taken  away  to  make  more 
room,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  rubbish  cham- 
bers belonging  to  the  cathedral  works,  and 
there  they  remained  until  1845,  when  they 
were  taken  to  pieces  and  put  into  one  of  the 
magazines  of  the  fortress,  whence  they  found 
their  way  into  a cellar  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Medicis.  Finally,  Professor  De  Fabris 
found  them  in  1870  in  another  cellar,  covered 
over  with  mud  brought  in  by  the  Arno,  which 
had  overflowed  into  it.  The  bas-reliefs,  how- 
ever, had  been  taken  off  the  galleries  and  were 
stored  away  in  a dark  room  forming  part  of 
the  building  occupied  by  the  employes  of  the 
Duomo,  not  only  utterly  unknown  to  the 
public,  but  as  described  in  a current  document 
11  Mala  mente  visibili,”— scarcely  to  be  seen, 
at  all  events,  without  the  aid  of  a lantern. 
From  this  ignoble  position  they  were  eventually 
rescued,  and  placed  where  they  are  now  in  the 
national  museum  known  as  the  Bargello.  The 
ten  bas-reliefs  of  Lucca  della  Robbia,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  singing  and  dancing  boys 
and  girls,  are  probably  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite groups,  both  in  design  and  execution, 
that  can  be  found  all  the  world  over.  The 
whole  story  has  a striking  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  underground  marbles  in  the  British 
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Museum,  though  with  the  difference  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  deliver- 
ance for  the  latter. 


AGAIN  the  old,  old  story.  Such  may  exclaim 
any  one  who  takes  note  of  the  case  of 
Botterill  v.  The  Ware  Board  of  Guardians  just 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal.  It  is  the  old 
story  of  a contractor  suing  his  employer,  going 
into  an  expensive  litigation,  and  being  held  not 
entitled  to  recover,  because  there  was  no  final 
certificate  from  the  architect  or  the  engi- 
neer as  the  case  may  be.  “ It  is  common,” 
said  Lord  Justice  Bowen,  “for  contractors 
who  put  themselves  in  the  power  of  the  engi- 
neer, or  surveyor  of  the  employers,  to  bring 
actions  under  a sense  of  supposed  wrong,  in 
the  wild  hope  of  somehow  or  other  getting  a 
decision  contrary  to  strict  law.”  That  law  is, 
that  without  a certificate,  a contractor  is  not 
entitled  to  be  paid,  unless  the  certificate  is 
withheld  by  fraud  and  collusion.  It  is  true 
that  in  the  case  of  Pawley  v.  Turnbull 
(Roscoe’s  “Digest  of  Building  Cases,”  p.  27),  a 
builder  was  held  to  have  a right  of  action, 
because  the  architect  in  regard  to  the  certifi- 
cate had  acted  “ improperly  and  unfairly.”  But 
such  impropriety  and  unfairness  must  by  the 
light  of  the  last  case  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  and 
other  decisions  of  tribunals  of  less  authority, 
clearly  be  such  as  in  the  eye  of  the  law  would  be 
equal  to  fraud.  The  lengthy  and  expensive  liti- 
gation, the  cost  of  which  will  be  borne  by  the 
plaintiff  in  this  case,  should  be  a warning  to  all 
contractors  not  to  enter  on  these  forlorn  hopes. 
We  have  over  and  over  again  pointed  out  the 
sanguine  recklessness  with  which  contractors 
enter  into  contracts  by  which  they  are  abso- 
lutely at  the  mercy  of  engineers  and  architects, 
and  how  futile  it  is  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  try 
and  escape  from  the  bonds  they  have  made 
for  themselves.  The  cost  of  an  arbitration  of 
twenty-two  days,  or  of  a trial  before  a judge, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  are  the 
substantial  items  to  set  on  the  debit  side 
against  the  sum  of  670 1.,  which  the  defendants 
were  willing  to  give  the  contractors,  not  as  their 
legal  right,  but  simply  from  good  nature. 


THE  Daily  News  of  Monday  last  admitted 
to  its  columns  what  can  only  be  described 
as  the  despairing  wail  of  a confirmed  and  un- 
reasoning “Anti-Scraper,”  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  from  a correspondent  “N.  M.”  He 
writes  : — 


“There  remains  in  London  one  ecclesiastical 
building  of  the  twelfth  century  yet  unrestored,  and 
lovers  of  early  Mediaeval  art  have  been  hoping  that 
this  one  had  been  overlooked  by  the  destroyer, 
ycleped  restorer.  It  appears  now,  however,  that 
the  fiat  has  gone  forth.  To-morrow,  perhaps,  an 
army  of  irreverent  scrapers  will  be  turned  loose 
in  the  venerable  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  with  instructions  to  obliterate  every  trace  of 
antiquity  from  its  walls.  There  is,  perhaps,  only 
one  way  of  preventing  this  dreaded  consummation, 
which  is  to  withhold  the  supplies  ; and  it  is  devoutly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  subscriptions  to  the  restoration 
fund  will  be  only  sufficient  to  meet  the  really 
necessary  repairs,  so  that  the  restorers  may  be  re- 
strained by  lack  of  means  from  undertaking  any 
works  tending  to  rob  the  church  of  its  venerable 
appearance.” 

We  wonder  whether  the  writer  of  these  rabid 
sentences  saw  the  interior  of  the  church  as  it 
was  up  to  within  a week  or  so  ago  ? The  idea 
that  “ lovers  of  Mediaeval  art  ” could  have 
indulged  the  hope  that  the  church  would  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  its  deplorable  and  de- 
spoiled condition  is  absurd  to  a degree  only 
equalled  by  the  audacity  with  which  it  is 
assumed  that  “an  army  (!)  of  irreverent 
scrapers”  will  be  instructed  “to  obliterate 
every  trace  of  antiquity  ” from  the  walls  of 
the  building ! The  writer  either  does  not 
know  what  is  proposed  to  be  done,  or  he 
wilfully  misrepresents  the  proposals  of  the 
Committee  and  their  architect.  His  diatribe 
would  not  be  worth  notice  in  these  columns 
except  as  a specimen  of  the  length  to  which 
some  of  the  neek-or-nothing  “ anti- restorers  ” 
can  go  in  the  direction  of  wild  and  baseless 
assertion. 


PHE  project  for  the  erection  of  a St.  Gothard 
monument,  in  commemoration  of  the 


piercing  of  the  tunnel  through  that  mountain 


has  now  taken  a definite  form.  It  was  ori- 
ginally intended  to  place  the  monument  in 
some  prominent  position  on  the  mountain, 
either  at  Gceschenen,  on  the  Swiss  side,  or  at 
Airolo,  at  the  Italian  end  of  the  tunnel,  but 
this  has  been  abandoned,  and  it  has  now  been 
determined  to  erect  the  work  at  Lucerne.  A 
model  of  the  monument  has  already  been 
executed  by  the  well-known  sculptor,  M. 
Bichard  Kissling.  According  to  the  new  plan 
an  artificial  island  is  to  be  constructed  in  the 
Lake  of  Lucerne,  not  far  from  the  quay,  and 
near  the  Schweizerhof,  which  is  to  serve  as  the 
pedestal.  The  sculptor’s  work  represents  a 
young  man,  mounted  upon  winged  wheels, 
personifying  the  genius  of  the  age  of  steam 
travelling.  On  two  of  the  sides  of  the  socle 
will  be  medallions,  containing  the  busts  in 
relief  of  the  engineers  of  the  tunnel,  MM. 
Louis  Favre  and  Alfred  Escher. 


POLITICAL  disturbances  in  Greece  happily 
do  not  seem  so  far  to  have  retarded  archaeo- 
logical work  ; the  excavations  of  the  French 
school  have  begun  again  at  Delos,  and  the 
AtXnoy  rijc  ‘E <rriag  (No.  474)  reports  that  the 
American  school  is  just  about  to  set  to  work 
at  a systematic  exploration  of  the  ancient 
theatre  at  Thoricus.  “ Thoricus  et  Brauronia, 
olim  urbes,  jam  tan  turn  nomina,”  so  wrote 
Pomponius  Mela  in  the  first  century  A.D., 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  Pausanias  makes  no 
mention  of  the  place : probably  the  ruins  were 
inconspicuous.  Since  then  the  fortunes  of 
Thoricus  (now  Port  Mandri  or  Theriko)  have 
looked  up  again.  Important  mining  opera- 
tions from  the  Laureium  mines  are  carried  on 
there.  To  some  of  us  the  place  still  owes  its 
sanctity  to  Makronisi,  the  “ Long  Island  ” 
which  shelters  its  harbour.  There  Helen 
rested  when  she  fled  with  Paris.  The  theatre, 
which  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  American  exca- 
vations, is  noted  for  its  unusual  form  ; it  has 
also  a pointed  gate  similar  to  the  one  at  Tiryns. 
On  the  promontory  of  the  town  the  ruins  of  the 
fortifications  built  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  still  remain.  There  is  also, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  theatre,  a Doric  build- 
ing, the  purpose  of  which  is  uncertain. 


GOME  “ Proposals  for  Antiseptic  Drainage  ” 
O made  in  a pamphlet,  sent  to  us  by  Dr.  J. 
M.  Lownds,*  indicate  that  he  has  not  much 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject, 
although  he  writes  of  sewage,  sewage-farms, 
reservoirs,  and  pumping-stations  as  if  he  had. 
The  working  of  his  proposed  system  would 
come  to  a deadlock  in  a hundred  places  at 
once,  in  a town  even  of  the  20,000  population 
he  mentions,  to  say  nothing  of  London,  of 
which  he  makes  further  mention.  There  is  one 
saving  proposal,  and  that  is  all.  Where  a cess- 
pool must  be  made  for  the  reception  of  liquid 
sewage,  Dr.  Lownds  proposes  to  cover  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  with  a film  or  layer  of 
“ oil  containing  about  ten  per  cent,  of  an  anti- 
septic such  as  terebine  oil,  crude  creosote, 
carbolic  acid,  &c.”  He  has  for  eighteen  or 
nineteen  months  preserved  urine  in  a glass 
vessel  exposed  to  sunlight,  air,  and  heat  in  a 
conservatory,  “ free  from  decomposition  and 
smell,  as  at  first,  and  the  mucus  is  just  as  it 
appeared  when  it  settled  down.”  Where  it 
may  be  proper  to  prevent  this  decomposition 
the  method  might  be  tried,  as  it  seems  to 
effect  the  purpose. 


THE  drawings  made  for  Mr.  Ruskin  for 
“St.  George’s  Guild,”  and  which  are  on 
a screen  in  the  same  room  with  Mr.  Good- 
win’s drawings  of  the  Fine  Art  Society’s 
galleries,  are  exquisite  specimens  of  what 
illustrative  drawing  of  architecture  should 
be,  a large  portion  of  them  being  of  archi- 
tectural subjects.  The  artists  are  Signor 
Alessandri,  Mr.  Frank  Randal,  Mr.  Fairfax 
Murray,  Mr.  T.  Rooke,  and  Mr.  W.  G. 
Collingwood.  Mr.  Rooke’s  drawing  of  one 
of  the  richly- coloured  stained-glass  windows 
from  Chartres  is  a splendid  piece  of  work,  with 
almost  the  deep  sombre  glow  of  the  glass  itself. 
Mr.  Randal’s  drawings  of  the  porch  and  of  the 
lion  and  dragon  sculptures  at  the  cathedral  of 


* No  publish  :r’a  name. 


Bergamo,  and  the  Tabernacle  at  Santa  Majj®  i 
Maggiore  at  the  same  place,  are  models  of  c 
illustrative  architectural  water-colour  drawing,  j 
The  whole  of  the  small  collection  shows  the  : 
most  conscientious  work,  with  a desire  to  t 
realise  the  effect  of  the  original,  at  whatever  t 
cost  of  labour  and  patience.  Architectural  , 
draughtsmen  and  students  should  not  miss  t 
looking  at  them. 


AT  the  International  Art  Exhibition  to  he  ; 

opened  in  Berlin  on  Sunday,  the  23rd,  c 
more  than  a hundred  English  artists  will  be  : 
represented.  The  total  number  of  their  works, 
to  be  shown  in  a separate  compartment,  will  be 
about  130,  of  which  sixty  are  oil-paintings,  : 
fifty  water-colour  drawings,  and  twenty  sculp-  • 
tures.  The  Exhibition  is  expected  to  repre-  i 
sent  the  best  work  of  the  leading  German  \ 
artists  of  the  dav. 


THE  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club  have  had  oa 
view  for  the  last  fortnight  in  one  room  in  i 
their  house  a small  but  very  interesting  and  i 
valuable  collection  of  illuminations  from  i 
manuscripts,  principally  Italian  and  French.  I 
These  include  some  very  large,  fine,  and  elabo-  <i 
rate  pictorial  initials,  letters  enclosing  paintings, : 
&c.  ; there  is  very  little  of  mere  decorative  s 
borders  or  letterings,  but  there  are  one  or  two  v 
very  beautiful  Arabesque  borders.  Thet 
examples  of  the  Venetian  School  include  somei 
cuttings  from  Ducal  commissions  (“Ducales”) 
from  the  Venetian  Senate  to  individual  persons,  n 
officers,  &c.,  in  which  the  partrait  of  the  Com-  i 
missioner  was  usually  introduced.  These  are  i 
very  fine  in  execution,  and,  being  as  they  are,  r 
mere  ornaments  to  a State  document,  are : 
worthy  of  the  city  of  Titian. 


I^ROM  the  Berliner  Philologische  IVochcn-  . 

schrift  (May  15)  we  learn  that  DrJ 
Schliemann  intends  to  crown  the  romance  of 
modern  archaeological  enterprise  by  the  excava-’. 
tion  of  the  oracle-cave  of  Trophonius.  W®\ 
were  not  aware  that  the  exact  site  of  this) 
wondrous  cave  was  known,  but  no  doubt  Dr.) 
Schliemann  holds  the  clue.  The  memory  c i 
Trophonius  and  his  brother  Agamedes  is,  noi 
doubt,  enshrined  in  the  heart  of  every  archi-t 
tect,  so  we  need  not  recall  the  excellent  storiesi 
that  Pausanias  tells  of  their  buildings  ; they  i 
were  at  work  before  Dadalus  himself,  tbeyi 
were  men  “ dear  to  the  immortal  gods,”  mem 
“ wonderful  at  building  temples  for  the  gods> 
and  palaces  for  mortals,”  and  above  all  things)' 
they  built  “ strong  treasure  - houses  ” fori 
Minyas  at  Orchomenos,  for  Hyrieus  at  Hyria,' 
for  Augeias  at  Elis.  It  is  at  Lebadeia  (Livadia). 
that  Dr.  Schliemann  intends  to  set  to  work,i> 
where  the  oracle  of  Trophonius  was  consulted  i 
by  Croesus,  and  again  by  Mardonius.  It  kept: 
up  its  prestige  long  after  the  other  oracles  of 
Bceotia  were  dumb.  It  may  be  that  the  cavei 
still  holds  strange  treasures  of  curious  idols  and  i 
quaint  votive  offerings.  Anyhow,  the  explora-r 
tion  is  the  fitting  sequel  to  Dr.  Schliemann’s  r 
work  on  the  semi-mythical  sites  of  Troy,: 
Mycenre,  and  Orchomenos. 


AT  Messrs.  Tooth’s  gallery  in  the  Haymarketl 
there  is  opened  to-day  a collection  of 
paintings  by  M.  Tissot,  entitled  “ Pictures  ofil 
Parisian  Life.”  These  consist  of  sixteen  paint- i| 
ings  all  of  the  same  size,  and  arranged  round 
the  room  as  a series.  They  are  not  on  the: 
small  scale  and  in  the  highly-finished  mannerr 
in  which  M.  Tissot  used  to  paint  London  Society  e 
when  he  lived  in  England  ; he  paints  on  ai 
larger  scale  now,  and  artistically  in  a far  in- 
ferior manner  ; the  flesh  tones  are  in  too ti 
many  cases  crude  and  untrue  ; the  tex-r 
ture  hard  ; the  figures  on  all  the  planes  c 
of  the  picture  painted  up  to  the  same  degree  \ 
of  force  and  brightness,  at  least  in  some  cases, s 
as  in  “ The  Amateur  Circus,”  where  the  ama- 1 
teur  clown  in  the  ring  seems  to  be  on  thet 
shoulder  of  the  lady  in  the  foreground.  Artis- 1 
tically,  this  is  a great  declension  from  the  i 
artist’s  old  style  ; but,  in  some  other  respects,  c 
the  pictures  are  exceedingly  clever  and  bitterly' 
satirical.  We  are  shown  the  “fashionable, 
beauty,” — a soulless  doll  walking  calmly  be- 
tween two  rows  of  admirers  ; the  girl  “ without  c 
dowry,”  also  a doll,  and  evidently  waiting  to- 
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3atch  some  one  ; the  “ political  woman,” 
who  has  married  an  old  man  she  expects  will 
become  a Minister  ; the  woman  of  fashion 
jloaking  herself  in  the  hall  for  her  next 
rendezvous;  “painters  and  their  wives” 
lifting  down  to  lunch  after  “varnishing 
Homing  ” ; the  “ provincial  women  ” with 
rheir  father,  who  have  come  too  early  to  the 
Prefect’s  reception,  and  are  open-mouthed  at 
he  splendour  of  the  empty  rooms.  The 
nanner  in  which  the  various  shades  of 
society  are  discriminated  is  worth  note  ; the 
ranking  society  in  “the  fashionable  beauty” 
who  is  only  in  a certain  set)  is  quite  dis- 
inguished  from  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
>ersonages  in  “ The  Woman  of  Fashion,”  who 
>elongs  to  the  best  set.  This  is  all  very  clever, 
>ut  it  is  not  pleasant,  and  the  painter  is  no 
aore  in  earnest  than  his  personages.  He  has 
>een  producing  a popular  picture  show  ; that 
i all.  It  is  not  a very  high  use  of  art ; but  the 
rhole  set  of  paintings  is  a curious  commentary 
n Feuillet’s  recent  novel,  “La  Morte.” 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— IY. 

No.  1,628,  “New  Offices,  Legal  and  General 
.ife  Assurance  Society,  Fleet- street,”  is  another 
uilding  by  Mr.  Edis,  an  example  of  the  appli- 
ation  of  terra-cotta  to  street  architecture, 
lough  the  fact  of  the  employment  of  terra- 
otta  is  not  indicated  in  the  uncoloured  pen- 
rawing  in  which  it  is  shown.  The  ground- 
jOry,  with  a Roman  triglyph  cornice,  is  very 
.chly  treated;  the  porch  of  the  principal 
itrance  is  carried  on  fluted  columns  with  the 
iwer  portion  of  the  shaft  covered  with 
inlptured  or  rather  modelled  ornament ; a 
lain  massive  rusticated  pier  between  the  two 
Windows  gives  further  value  to  the  decorated 
irfaces.  The  building  serves  to  show  how 
.uch  decorative  effect  the  employment  of 
irra-cotta  gives  scope  for,  without  extravagant 
>st,  and  (which  is  more  important)  in  a 
■aterial  far  less  affected  by  London  atmosphere 
lan  an  ordinary  building  stone. 

1 1,630,  “ Cheltenham  Grammar  School  : 

pcepted  Design,”  Mr.  Henry  Hall.  We  pub- 
ihed  this  drawing  recently.  The  plan  is  not 
ipended,  as  it  should  have  been.  The  school, 
ith  large  square  mullioned  windows,  is  set 
ick  from  the  road,  a courtyard  being  left  in 
ont  of  it,  flanked  by  residential  blocks.  It  is 
i pleasing-looking  building,  suitable  for  its 
lrpose. 

1.631,  “Almshouses  at  Charlton,  Rent,  built 
* Trustees  of  the  Dutch  Church,  Austinfriars, 
.C.,  ’ Messrs.  I’Anson  & Son.  A plain  brick 
lilding  of  Late  English  type,  the  centre  appa- 
■ntly  an  administration  ’ block,  higher  than 
id  projecting  beyond  the  wings,  which  are 
iplain  in  their  neatness.”  No  plan. 

1.632,  “Business  Premises,  Foregate -street, 
heater,”  Messrs.  Grayson  & Ould.  An  attempt 
' do  something  in  keeping  with  the  old  Chester 
i'chitecture,  but  in  a more  massive  style.  The 
round-floor  has  round  arches  with  no  imposts, 
le  bay  an  open  loggia,  after  the  Chester 
shion  ; two  bays  forming  shop-windows.  The 
indows  above  are  mullioned,  and  the  gable 
wished  with  what  would  be  corbie  steps,  only 
ie  angles  are  filled  up  with  scrolls.  Generally 
icturesque,  but  rather  wanting  refinement  in 
’tail,  and  a by  no  means  good  drawing,  in  this 
iBpect  certainly  not  vindicating  its  favourable 
osition  on  the  walls. 

1,636,  “ Premiated  Design  for  the  New 
aths,  Stockport.”  Mr.  W.  G.  B.  Lewis.  A 
’at,  domestic-looking  building,  with  no  show 
)out  it,  but  nothing  in  its  character  to  indicate 
8 object ; it  looks  rather  like  a private  house, 
ith  a one-story  addition  for  billiard-room  at 
le  Bide.  No  plan. 

1,639,  “National  Liberal  Club:  Whitehall- 
ace  Front,”  Mr.  A.  Waterhouse.  A powerful 
it  rather  loaded  water-colour  drawing,  giving 
I effective  view  of  this  part  of  the  building, 
ith  the  polygonal  angle  tower  seen  on  the  left, 
lie  effect  of  the  balcony  on  heavy  corbels 
inning  under  the  second-floor  windows,  and 
epping  against  the  sides  of  the  projecting 
lys>  ty’ng  the  whole  together,  is  well  shown  in 
as  drawing,  which  generally  conveys  very  well 
ie  massive  character  of  the  building. 

1,641,  “ New  Premises  for  the  College  of 
receptors,  2 and  3,  Bloomsbury-square,”  Mr. 

■ Pinches.  A building  rather  heterogeneous 


in  detail  ; panelled  pilasters  & la  Renais- 
sance with  Gothic  cuspiDg  in  the  middle  as  an 
ornament ; square-headed  windows  with  mould, 
ings  receding  as  in  Gothic  work,  but,  neverthe- 
less, with  (apparently)  the  outer  moulding 
standing  out  beyond  the  wall-face,  as  in  a 
Classic  architrave ; the  whole  suggests  an  effort 
after  originality  by  combining  details  not  gene- 
rally combined.  The  combination  is  not  un- 
successful in  itself ; at  least,  it  is  not  owing  to 
that  peculiarity  that  the  building  is  not  very 
pleasing,  but  to  a want  of  general  refinement. 

1,646,  “ Council  House  and  Art  Galleries, 
Birmingham,”  Mr.  Yeoville  Thomason.  The 
sort  of  architecture  that  delights  the  heart  of 
your  Birmingham  man  pur  sang  : large,  costly, 
and  respectable,  without  a Bpark  of  artistic 
feeling  or  originality.  A good  water-colour 
drawing  of  the  architectural  draughtsman 
style,  with  a sufficient  number  of  carriages  and 
people. 

1,648,  “Harrow  School:  New  Museum  and 
Class-rooms,”  Mr.  Basil  Champneys.  A brick 
Queen  Anne  building,  with  the  usual  illogical 
details,  which  the  fashion  for  a particular  epoch 
alone  makes  people  admire,  but  with  a good 
many  pleasant  points  of  treatment  in  spite  of 
this.  The  corbelled  balcony  running  along 
part  of  one  side,  with  the  picturesque  bay 
windows  at  each  end,  is  one  of  these ; also  the 
open  arcaded  staircase  in  the  angle  of  the  other 
front.  No  plan;  so  that  we  cannot  tell  the 
least  how  far  these  architectural  features  lend 
themselves  to  the  arrangement  of  the  plan,  or 
express  or  emphasise  it. 

1.655,  “ The  Guildhall  School  of  Music, 
now  being  erected  at  Blackfriars  for  the 
Corporation  of  London,”  Mr.  Horace  Jones. 
We  gave  the  elevation  of  this  building  some 
time  ago.  It  is  a square  Italian  building, 
with  rusticated  ground  story,  very  plain,  the 
only  special  feature  being  the  insertion  of 
carving  in  the  spaces  which  would  otherwise 
be  the  second-floor  windows,  excepting  the 
end  ones  ; this  portion  of  the  building 
being  raised  higher  than  the  rest,  and  we 
presume  marking  the  concert-hall.  No  plan. 
The  building  ie,  we  very  little  doubt,  practically 
suitable  to  its  purpose,  nor  does  the  exterior 
sin  against  good  taste  in  any  way ; but  its 
purely  architectural  merits  are  certainly  of  too 
negative  a description  to  have  been  worth  all 
this  paper  and  colour  and  wall-space. 

1.656,  “ Design  for  the  Mappin  Art  Gallery, 
Sheffield,”  Mr.  J.  D.  Webster.  This,  we 
imagine,  should  have  been  labelled  “ competi- 
tion design.”  It  is  not  the  selected  one,  but, 
as  far  as  exterior  architectural  design,  it  is  as 
superior  to  the  selected  one  as  light  to  dark- 
ness. No  plan  ; and  therefore  we  cannot  form 
any  judgment  as  to  whether  the  arrangement 
and  practical  treatment  of  the  building  would 
or  would  not  have  justified  its  selection.  The 
building  has  something  the  look  of  a Classic 
church  in  outline  and  composition.  It  has  a 
very  picturesque  octagonal  turret  and  a large 
semicircular  annexe,  the  lower  story  of  which 
forms  an  open  porch.  The  remainder  of  the 
building  is  apparently  in  a three-aisled  form, 
with  clearstory  windows,  which  would  not  be 
much  seen  from  below  and  are  plainly  treated, 
with  the  practical  object  of  giving  as  much 
light  as  possible.  The  outer  side  walls  are 
solid  and  pilastered,  with  statues  in  niches 
between  the  pilasters.  It  is  shown  in  an 
admirably-executed  pen-drawing.  It  is  a great 
pity  the  author  did  not  add  a small  plan  and 
section  to  indicate  his  practical  treatment  of 
the  building.  The  exterior  treatment  is  very 
pleasing  aud  original. 

1,662,  “ Chelsea  Vestry-hall,”  Mr.  J.  W. 
Brydon.  A large  elevation  of  this  Queen  Anne 
vestry-hall,  the  centre  portion  of  which  seems 
to  be  modelled  on  details  from  St.  Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields.  We  illustrated  the  design  at 
the  time  of  the  competition. 

1,665,  “ Cheltenham  Grammar  School : com- 
petitive design,”  Messrs.  P.  Thicknesse  & W.  E. 
Willink.  A design  showing  the  same  general 
arrangement  as  the  accepted  one,  the  school 
thrown  back,  and  accessory  buildings  flanking 
the  space  in  front,  so  that,  we  presume,  this 
general  arrangement  was  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme; but  in  this  case  the  end  of  the  school 
building  is  turned  to  the  road,  instead  of  the 
side.  The  building  is  a great  deal  more  pic- 
turesque one  than  the  accepted  design,  but  as 
no  plan  is  given  with  either,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  any  judgment  as  to  their  real  practical 
merit  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended. 


1667,  “ Salcombe  College,  Loughton,”  Mr. 
James  Cubitt.  We  presume  a girls’  school, 
treated  in  a picturesque,  homelike  style ; an 
attractive  building  to  arrive  at,  as  a girls’  school 
should  be.  No  plan. 

1,669,  “ London  and  County  Bank,  Ken- 
sington : New  Premises,”  Mr.  Alfred  Williams. 
A richly-treated  elevation  of  Late  Gothic  detail, 
the  bank  duly  marked  by  large  mullioned  win- 
dows on  the  ground  story.  Some  of  the  details 
are  of  Early  Renaissance  type,  but  mixed  with 
details  more  decidedly  Gothic  than  are  usually 
found  in  this  combination.  It  is  not  refined 
architecture,  but  it  is  a creditable  attempt  to 
give  something  more  of  architectural  effect  and 
interest  to  a bank  than  bankers  usually  care 
for ; this  class  of  professional  men  being  in 
genera],  for  some  reason,  more  utterly  and 
stolidly  opposed  to  architectural  beauty  or  pic- 
tureequeness  than  any  other  class ; the  bad 
effect  on  the  mind  of  continually  handling 
money,  we  presume. 


THE  “ SHIPPERIES  ” EXHIBITION, 
LIVERPOOL. 

As  the  various  sections  of  this  Exhibition  are 
got  more  into  shape,  its  real  scope  and  interest 
become  more  apparent.  But  there  is  still  an 
immense  amount  of  work  to  be  done  before  the 
display  can  be  said  to  be  complete.  The  work- 
man’s hammer  is  heard  in  all  parts  of  the 
building,  and  empty  stalls  are  gradually  filling. 
But  the  annexe  set  apart  for  “ machinery  in- 
motion  ” remains  almost  a chaos,  and  it  must 
be  some  weeks  before  the  whole  of  its  contents 
can  be  in  working  order. 

The  most  conspicuous,  perfect,  and  not  the- 
least  interesting  section  of  the  exhibits  is  that 
of  the  marine  models,  which  are  arranged  on 
each  6ide  of  the  central  main  avenue  ; and  from- 
a scientific  point  of  view,  as  illustrating  the 
history  of  shipbuilding  in  Great  Britain,  and,, 
indeed,  also  in  Europe  and  America,  during  the 
last  century,  this  collection  is  highly  instructive, 
not  only  to  the  shipbuilder  and  engineer,  but  to- 
all  men  of  intelligence.  The  list  of  exhibits  in- 
this  department  occupies  fifty-six  pages  of  the 
printed  catalogue.  These  models  are  for  the 
most  part  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  are 
contributed  by  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Green- 
wich; the  Bureau  Yeritas,  Paris;  Messrs. 
Laird  Bros.,  Birkenhead  ; Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong. 
& Co.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne ; the  White  Star 
Line,  Liverpool;  Messrs.  Henderson  Bros., 
Liverpool;  D.  J.  W.  Henderson  & Co.,  Partick, 
Glasgow;  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company;. 
Inman  Steamship  Company  ; National  Steam- 
ship Company  ; Cayzer  & Co.,  Glasgow  ; Guion 
& Co.,  Liverpool;  Denny  Bros.,  Dumbarton; 
John  Reid  & Co.,  Port  Glasgow;  R.  Napier  & 
Sons,  Glasgow ; G.  L.  Watson,  Glasgow  -r 
Messrs.  Alexr.  Richardson  and  St.  Clair  Byrne 
(both  naval  architects,  of  Liverpool) ; the- 
Liverpool  Model  Yacht  Club,  &o. 

The  specimens  of  naval  architecture  thus 
brought  together  of  course  form  one  of  the 
chief  features  of  an  exhibition  whose  very  name 
implies  that  the  illustration  of  the  shipping  of 
the  civilised  world  and  its  appliances  is  its 
almost  main  object. 

This  series  of  models  comprises  nearly  every 
known  class  of  vessel.  The  iron-clad  man-of- 
war  (in  many  instances  accompanied  by  draw- 
ings and  sections  explanatory  of  the  construc- 
tion), the  ocean  liner,  the  cargo -carrying  sailing 
ship,  the  Channel  passenger  steamer,  the  steam 
yacht,  the  river  - ferry  and  towing  steamer,, 
and  the  most  modern  type  of  cutter  and 
schooner  yachts.  Along  with  these  are  many 
examples  of  our  now-obsolete  wooden  sailing- 
frigates  and  other  wooden  ships,  down  to  the 
collier  brig  of  a century  ago.  There  are  also 
excellent  models  of  past  and  present  light-ships, 
lifeboats,  &c.,  showing  all  their  arrangements 
and  equipments.  A more  complete  marine 
show  has  probably  seldom  been  got  together. 

As  connected  with  steam  navigation,  Mr. 
John  Dickinson,  engineer,  of  Sunderland,  ex- 
hibits a patent  crank  shaft,  made  of  separate 
pieces  and  fitted  together  with  screw  bolts,  and 
thus  capable  of  repair  at  sea.  It  is  essentially, 
he  says,  a “built  Bliaft,”  being  more  easily 
taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  than  any  other 
shaft  extant;  and  in  the  event  of  a flaw  taking 
place  in  any  part  of  the  shaft,  that  part  may  be 
replaced  at  a fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  whole 
shaft.  By  carrying  a spare  web  and  pin  and 
two  shafts,  should  a breakdown  occur  at  sea, 
the  faulty  part  could  easily  be  replaced  by  the 
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engineer  and  assistants  without  the  expense 
and  risk  of  taking  the  ship  into  port.  A sound 
forging  is  ensured  in  the  shafting  owing  to  its 
being  made  in  short,  straight,  easily-handled 
lengths.  The  shaft  exhibited  is  a very  fine 
piece  of  workmanship.  The  web  and  pins  are 
cast-steel,  and  the  forgings  of  iron  or  steel. 
We  are  informed  that  several  steamers  have 
been  fitted  with  this  shaft. 

Messrs.  Vicars  & Co.,  of  Sheffield,  exhibit 
two  screw-steamer  blades  of  cast  steel,  dupli- 
cates of  those  supplied  by  them  to  the  Cunard 
steamers  Umbria  and  Urania,  of  7,000  tons. 
Messrs.  John  Brown  & Co.,  Atlas  Works, 
Sheffield,  have  a Siemens  steel  furnace-front, 
flanged  by  hydraulic  pressure  in  one  heat,  as 
made  for  the  steamers  building  for  service  at 
Queenborough.  The  same  firm  also  show  an 
Ellis’s  patent  steel-faced  armour-plate,  tested 
by  a twelve-ton  service  gun  with  chilled  cast- 
iron  Pallisor  projectiles  (256  lb.  weight  each), 
charged  with  50  lb.  of  powder,  at  a range  of 
ten  yards.  The  result  of  three  shots  in  different 
parts  of  the  plate  is  an  indentation  in  each 
instance  about  half  way  through,  but  scarcely 
any  bulge  or  crack  is  visible  at  the  back  of  the 
plate,  which  is  a 10-in.  one.  Had  the  plate 
been  of  iron  only,  it  is  said  it  would  have 
been  pierced  completely  through ; or  if  of 
steel  only,  it  would  have  been  broken  up  into 
pieces. 

The  “ Mersey  Forge  Company,”  and  Messrs. 

C.  Cammell  & Co.,  of  Sheffield,  show  some 
massive  iron  forged-work  for  cranks  and  main 
shafts  for  large  ocean-going  steamers. 

Messrs.  Doulton’ s Trophy,  which  we  mentioned 
in  last  week’s  notice,  next  attracts  attention. 
This  structure,  which  is  in  itself  an  exponent  of 
the  use  to  which  Doulton  ware  may  be  applied 
in  decorative  art,  is  a pagoda-like  design,  square 
in  plan,  and  entered  by  arched  doorways  from 
all  four  sides.  There  are  also  four  detached 
stands,  ornamented  with  porticos,  &c.,  situated 
at  each  corner  of  the  area  formed  by  the  dome 
of  the  Exhibition  Building,  under  which  the 
whole  group  stands.  Their  furnishing  is  not 
yet  completed,  but  the  centre  trophy  is  intended 
to  contain  samples  of  Doulton  ware  in  all  its 
applications,  besides  some  specimens  of  stained 
glass  produced  by  a new  process;  while  the 
corner  stands  are  to  exhibit  stone-work,  fire- 
proof flooring,  chemical  ware,  sanitary  appli- 
ances, &c.  It  will  probably  be  a fortnight 
beforo  these  stands  are  really  finished. 

The  New  Ferry  Brick  Co.  exhibit  some  good 
moulded  brickwork,  of  a uniform  brownish-red 
colour,  the  decorative  devices  being  generally 
sharp  and  well  formed.  The  “ lock-jaw  ” roofing 
tiles  patented  and  manufactured  by  Mr.  Charles 

D.  Phillips,  of  Newport,  Mon.,  have  been  chosen 
by  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  for  the  roof 
of  their  extensive  building. 

Among  the  exhibits  from  Douglas  are  spe- 
cimens of  a fine-grained  grey  limestone  from 
Castletown.  It  is  stated  that  Castle  Ruthin  was 
built  with  stone  from  the  same  quarry  900  years 
ago,  and  that  it  is  in  almost  as  perfect  a state  as 
when  first  erected.  Messrs.  Stone  Brothers,  of 
Bath,  have  on  view  specimens  of  a Bath  stone 
which  they  claim  to  be  specially  durable.  They 
quote  a report  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson’s  upon  work 
completed  twenty  years  ago  with  it,  and  which 
had  been  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the 
sea.  Mr.  Pearson  says  : — “ I found  it  had  ac- 
quired a hardened  surface  on  which  the  weather 
seemed  to  have  had  no  influence,  and  I found 
it  had  deepened  in  colour  to  a rich  yellow  tint, 
toned  down  in  places  by  a grey  lichen  which 
had  grown  on  its  surface,  and  which  is  a sure 
sign  of  a good  weather  stone.” 

Messrs.  Fred.  Jones  & Co.,  of  London,  devote 
a stall  to  their  patent  silicate  cotton,  or  “ slag 
wool,”  for  making  walls,  partitions,  ceilings, 
and  floors  fire  and  sound  proof, — the  best  ma- 
terial for  the  purpose  which  has  been  brought 
out ; and  Mr.  T.  I.  ConBtantine  shows  specimens 
of  his  “ Treasure  Cooking  Ranges.”  Messrs. 
Pendleton  & Co.  exhibit  Wright’s  patent  “ As 
you  Like  it”  grate,  which  we  described  and 
illustrated  in  our  issue  of  Oct.  17,  1885.  Mr. 
Muller,  of  Birmingham,  has  a gas  apparatus  for 
lighting  places  where  coal-gas  is  not  attainable. 
This  gas  being  produced  without  fire  or  heat,  he 
calls  it  “The  Alpha  patent  Air-gas  Apparatus.” 
It  i3  a compact  and  portable  machine. 

In  the  machinery  department  proper,  the 
most  striking  objects  at  present  on  view  are 
locomotive  engines.  One,  called  the  “City  of 
Liverpool,”  manufactured  at  the  Crewe  works 
of  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway,  is 
a remarkably  fine  piece  of  workmanship/  It 


is  one  of  the  three-cylinder  compound  passenger 
engines,  on  Webb’s  system,  which  we  before 
noticed  in  the  Inventions  Exhibition,  and 
has  two  high-pressure  cylinders,  14  in.  by 
24  in. ; one  low-pressure  ditto,  30  in.  by 
24  in.;  and  coupled  driving-wheels  6 ft.  3 in. 
in  diameter.  Among  other  locomotives  is 
the  “ Victoria,”  by  Messrs.  Sharp,  Stewart,  & 
Co.,  of  Atlas  Works,  Manchester,  made  for  the 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway;  and  one  by 
Messrs.  Black,  Hawthorne,  & Co.,  Gateshead- 
on-Tyne,  made  for  the  Brazil  Great  Southern 
Railway.  This  latter  is  fitted  with  elaborate 
iron  “guards”  back  and  front,  for  removing 
obstructions. 

In  strong  contrast  to  these  powerful  modern 
machines  is  their  neighbour,  “ Locomotive,” 
said  to  be  the  first  that  ever  drew  a passenger 
train  on  any  railway,  and  which  is  the  type  of 
engine  which  led  up  to  the  construction  of 
Stephenson’s  “ Rocket,”  which  figured  at  the 
opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Rail- 
way a few  years  afterwards.  Certainly  in  its 
small  size  and  feeble  and  elementary  appearance 
it  sets  off  to  advantage  the  modern  work  among 
which  it  stands,  and  illustrates  the  enormous 
strides  which  have  been  made  in  mechanical 
engineering  during  the  last  half-century. 

Messrs.  Schaffer  & Budenberg,  of  Glasgow, 
exhibit  their  patent  pressure  and  vacuum 
gauges,  patent  hydraulic  gauges,  automatic  ex- 
pansion regulator  with  governor  for  steam- 
engines,  and  other  inventions. 

Messrs.  Moser  & Sons,  of  Borough  High-street, 
Londou,  have  their  patent  fan-forges  and  fan- 
blowers  on  view.  Their  improvement  on  others 
consisting  in  the  construction  of  the  fan,  and  the 
method  of  driving  it,  by  which  they  are  said  to 
be  the  most  powerful  yet  produced,  the  use  of 
bands  being  avoided,  and  fly-wheel  and  multi- 
plying-wheels  substituted. 

Messrs.  Henry  Pooley  & Son,  of  Liverpool, 
exhibit  a variety  of  their  weighing-machines 
and  weigh-bridges,  but  their  most  important 
exhibit  is  a set  of  their  locomotive  engine 
balancing  tables,  fixed  in  the  main  avenue. 
These  tables  are  eight  in  number,  arranged  in 
pairs,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  give  separately  the 
weight  distributed  on  each  wheel  of  an  eight- 
wheeled locomotive  engine. 

Messrs.  Lockwood  & Carlisle,  of  Eagle 
Foundry,  Sheffield,  have  their  “ patent  double- 
action metallic  piston  packing-rings  and  spring  ” 
on  show.  With  these  they  claim  to  secure 
thorough  steam-tightness  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  friction  ; springs  that  are  not  liable 
to  break  or  lose  their  action,  and  may  be  simply 
and  easily  adjusted  when  required;  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a system  of  packing-rings  which  are 
at  once  strong,  elastic,  and  durable. 

It  is  almost  premature  to  enter  into  any 
detail  as  to  the  foreign  contributions  to  the 
collection,  for  the  galleries  in  which  the  Italian, 
French,  and  Belgian  treasures  are  to  bo  dis- 
played are  only  just  beginning  to  fill  up  their 
empty  spaces.  What  is  already  to  be  seen  gives 
great  promise,  however,  that  in  productions  of 
art,  bric-d-brac,  and  articles  of  vertu  generally, 
this  portion  will  perhaps  be  the  most  attractive 
in  the  Exhibition. 

In  the  Italian  Court,  for  instance,  A.  Bauer, 
of  Florence,  has  a beautiful  selection  of  ebony 
inlaid  with  ivory,  carved  work  in  oak  and 
walnut,  &c.;  and  in  both  the  French  and  Italian 
Galleries  some  apparently  fine  marble  sculptures 
are  in  course  of  arrangement. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  exhibits,  which  it  is 
impossible  now  to  particularise,  there  are  many 
of  great  interest  and  value.  The  Liverpool 
trophy  of  imports  and  exports  is  a commanding 
and  interesting  object.  Messrs.  Elkington  & 
Co.  have  an  extensive  collection  of  silver  and 
plated  goods,  including  two  large  shields  exe- 
cuted in  repcussd  work.  The  principal  piano- 
forte and  other  musical  instrument  manu- 
facturers are  largely  represented.  Messrs. 
Gruisen  & Son,  Dreaper,  Cramer  & Co.,  Metzler 
& Co.,  and  others  have  each  exhibitions  of 
pianos,  chamber-organs,  &c.,  showing  the  most 
recent  improvements  in  their  construction. 
Messrs.  R.  J.  Ward  & Son,  of  Liverpool,  exhibit 
brass  instruments  and  flutes  in  the  actual  course 
of  making.  Messrs.  Charnot,  of  Wardour-street, 
London,  have  also  a good  show  of  stringed 
instruments. 

In  the  grounds  outside  the  Exhibition  build- 
ing an  “ Ashantee  Village, ” an  “ Indian 
Pavilion,”  and  a “ Settlement  of  Laplanders” 
are  in  course  of  preparation. 

The  late  bad  weather  has,  however,  greatly 
impeded  the  outdoor  operations ; but  with  the 


return  of  sunshine  and  the  result  of  a few  daysY 
labour,  both  the  exterior  and  interior  of  this 
very  extensive  Exhibition  will  no  doubt  wear  ai 
greatly  improved  aspect. 


VINEGAR- YARD  AND  AN  OLD  PLAY-  ! 

HOUSE. 

A MEMORIAL  OF  DICKENS. 

For  shouts  were  heard  mid  fire  and  smoke, 

And  twice  ten  hundred  voices  spoke, 

“The  Playhouse  is  in  flames  ! ” 

And  lo  ! where  Cathorine-street  extends, 

A fiery  tale  its  lustre  lends 
To  every  window  pane. 

Rejected  Addeessbs.  a 

Tiie  offices  of  the  Builder  in  Catherine-streeto 
look  out  towards  the  back  on  to  a little  plot  ot 
ground,  barely  one  rood  in  extent,  which  haiH 
apparently  escaped  the  notice  of  London  topo'j 
graphers.  Whatever  may  be  its  previous  history)! 
this  piece  of  land  now  belongs  to  the  parish  ano 
church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  whilst  its  elevatioi1 
above  the  surrounding  level  indicates  how  freely 
it  was  used  for  interments.  A long-neglecteci 
and,  until  recently,  noisome  open  space,  it  somec- 
time  ago  came  to  the  notice  of  the  Metropolitan) 
Public  Gardens  Association,  and  a faculty) 
having  been  obtained,  the  rector  of  St.  Mary-le- 
Strand,  the  Rev.  Canon  Tugwell,  gladly  giving 
his  consent,  the  space  has,  at  a cost  of  1801/ 
been  made  presentable  by  being  covered  wit! 
tar  pavement,  a small  flower-bed  being  provider 
and  a couple  of  trees  planted,  though  the  spaa: 
is  so  hemmed  in  that  any  attempt  at  anythin; 
ambitious  in  the  way  of  horticulture  or  arbork 
culture  would  be  futile.  A number  of  seat; 
have  been  placed  about  the  ground,  and  a:i 
appeal  is  made  by  Lord  Brabazon  for  funds  fo  i 
the  erection  of  “ a handsome  drinking-fountaici 
in  memory  of  Charles  Dickens,”  for  this  b uriah 
ground  is  by  many  people  believed  to  be  th 
one  so  graphically  described  in  “ Bleak  House, a- 
where  poor  Jo’s  only  friend  “Nemo”  wav 
interred,  and  at  the  gate  of  which  Lady  Dedlocio 
was  found  dead.*  Dickens  describes  the  grav&' 
yard  in  question  as, — 

“A  hemmed-in  churchyard,  pestiferous  and  obsceneh 
whence  malignant  diseases  are  communicated  to  the  bodiot- 
of  our  dear  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  not  departed! 
while  our  dear  brothers  and  sisters  who  hang  about  officif 
backstairs, — would  toHeaven  they  had  departed  !— areveiv 
complacent  and  agreeable.  Into  a beastly  scrap  of  groum 
which  a Turk  would  reject  as  a savage  abemination  and  c 
Caff  re  would  shudder  at,  they  bring  our  dear  brother  heil 
departed  to  receive  Christian  burial.  With  houses  looking  of- 
on  every  side,  savo  where  a reeking  little  tunnel  of  a cow 
gives  access  to  the  iron  gate,  with  every  villany  of  life  if 
action  close  on  death,  and  every  poisonous  element  o i 
death  in  action  close  on  life, — here  they  lower  our  defi 
brother  down  a foot  or  two ; here  sow  him  in  corruption  t>v 
be  raised  in  corruption,  an  avenging  ghost  at  many  a sic 
bedside ; a shameful  testimony  to  future  ages  how  civilise 
tion  and  barbarism  walked  this  boastful  island  together 
Come  night,  come  darkness,  for  you  canuot  come  too  soo‘. 
or  stay  too  long  by  such  a place  as  this.  Come  straggling- 
lights  into  the  windows  of  the  ugly  houses  ; and  you  tbs 
do  iniquity  therein  do  it  at  least  with  this  dread  scene  she 
out.  Come  flame  of  gas  burning  so  sullenly  above  the  iro 
gate  on  which  the  poisoned  air  deposits  its'witch-ointmenhi  ■ 
slimy  to  the  touch.” 

This  is  no  very  exaggerated  picture  of  th 
condition  of  many  town  graveyards  thirty-fiv 
years  ago,  and  it  is  asserted  that  Dickens’i  i 
graphic  pen  had  much  to  do  in  hastening  th 
closing  of  urban  burial-grounds.  While  speaki  i 
iDg  of  the  alleged  associations  of  the  placl 
with  Dickens’s  “ Bleak  House,”  we  may  b 
permitted  to  point  out  that  the  Metropolitan 
Public  Gardens  Association,  with  the  Daii 
Telegraph  and  the  Morning  Post,  are  incorrect’; 
in  assuming  that  Dickens’s  appellation  Q i : 
“ Tom-all- Alone’s  ” was  given  by  him  eithei  : 
to  the  burial-ground  or  to  the  courts  imme 
diately  surrounding  it.  At  the  end  of  chapter  xv 
of  “ Bleak  House,”  Jo,  having  had  a piece  0( : 
gold  given  him  by  Lady  Dedlock  at  the  gate  ocl 
the  burial-ground,  is  described  as  “ setting  off ’( 
for  “ Tom-all-Alone’s,”  stopping  “ in  the  lighi 
of  innumerable  gas-lamps  ” to  look  at  the  coir1 
This  passage  alone  justifies  the  inference  that 
in  Dickens’s  mind  the  burial-ground  and  “Tom 
all-Alone’8  ” were  some  little  distance  apart.! 
We  believe  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  mam 
students  of  the  topography  of  Dickens’;i 
London  that  “ Tom-all- Alone’s  ” was  situati 
in  Great  Wild-street,  a street  a little  to  th 
eastward  of  Drury-lane,  and  the  description 
given  of  the  locality  in  the  chapter  already 
mentioned  seems  to  confirm  that  view.  Th 


* But  it  is  to  bo  observed  that  Hawdon,  the  law-writer 
and  tho  “Nemo''  of  the  tale,  died  at  Krooks’s  house  ii 
the  court  off  Chancery-lane.  This  is  not  in  the  parish  cii 
St.  Mary-le-Strand,  and,  therefore,  his  burial  should  net 
have  been  located  in  the  ground  under  notice. 

t Since  these  lines  were  written  we  notice  that  the  Dm J 
Newt  has  called  attention  to  the  mistake. 
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joint  is  of  interest  because  Dickens’s  descrip- 
tions of  some  of  the  scenes  of  his  stories  are 
•ealistic  word -pictures  capable  of  identification 
>y  those  whose  knowledge  of  London  forty  years 
tgo  was,  like  Sam  Weller’s,  “ extensive  and 
)eculiar.” 

This  small,  but,  to  the  poor  children  of  the 
leighbourhood,  very  acceptable  playground, 
vas  formally  opened  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
iy  Lady  George  Ilamilton,  and  amongst  other 
loblemen  and  gentlemen  present  were  Lord 
lorchester,  Lord  Fortescue,  Col.  Burges,  the 
lev.  Canon  Tngwell,  Mr.  J.  T.  Bedford,  C.C., 
Ir.  F.  H.  Fowler,  Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  Augustus 
larris,  Mr.  A.  M.  Broadley,  and  a large  num- 
er  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
eneficent  work  of  the  Association.  The  formal 
>art  of  the  proceedings  being  concluded,  the 
hildren  of  the  neighbouring  courts  and  alleys 
rere  admitted  to  the  ground,  and  large  numbers 
f them  remained  there  until  the  closing-hour 
eight  p.m.  this  time  of  the  year),  exercising 
heir  limbs  and  their  lungs.  Before  passing 
rom  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may  mention 
hat  of  the  few  remaining  headstones  which  are 
igible,  one  marks  the  burial-place  of  “Mrs. 
Jetty  Hadrill,  many  years  housekeeper  to  the 
Loyal  Academy,”  who  died  April  28,  1803. 
'his  is  of  interest  as  recalling  the  fact  that  at 
hat  time  the  Royal  Academy  was  located  in 
omerset  House. 

Separated  from  this  neglected  and  well-nigh 
jrgotten  burial-ground  by  Yinegar-yard  and 
ross-court  formerly  lay,  to  the  north-east, 
'inegar-yard  Garden.  Until  the  building  to 
'hich  we  shall  hereafter  refer,  the  Garden  was 
itterly  represented  by  the  space  between 
'rury-fane  Theatre  and  a curtain-wall,  which, 
urving  from  what  is  known  as  Lady  Burdett 
outts’s  door,  abutted  against  Marquis-court. 
,t  the  Drury-lane  end  of  Marquis-court  remains 
3 pretty  a name-tablet,  of  the  date  1763,  as 
lay  be  found  in  the  town.  At  one  time 
inegar  - yard  was  a title  frequent  enough 
i London  ; in  a few  cases,  — as  in  the 
istrict  under  review, — and  also  in  St. 
iles-in-the-Fields,  in  Aldgate,  and  in  Ber- 
londsey,  it  is  most  likely  a corruption 
: the  earlier  and  here  and  there  still  extant 
ineyard  or  Yinegarden-yard, — marking  the 
einity  of  a conventual  pleasaunce.  Peter 
unningham  says  it  was  built  circa  1621,  and 
tes  from  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  register  an 
itry  of  the  burial  [probably  in  the  adjacent 
rury-lane  ground]  of  “ blind  John  out  of 
inagre-yard,”  on  4 February,  1624.*  But  he 
)es  not  mention  the  one  name  which  should 
>scue  it  from  oblivion.  For  in  our  Vinegar  - 
ird  was  born  Fanny  Barton, — daughter  of,  it 
said,  a guardsman, — who,  succeeding  to 
ritchard’s  and  Clive’s  comic  muse,  was  such 
Miss  Prue  and  a Lady  Teazle  as  the  world  has 
sver  since  seen,  and  whose  face  is  familiar  to 
i in  the  many  portraits  of  Mrs.  Abingdon  by 
synolds. 

In  an  essay  of  Elia,  written  circa  1825, 
harles  Lamb  describes  his  first  visit  when  a 
did  “ not  past  six  years  old  ” to  Drury  Lane 
heatre.  “ My  First  Play  ” begins  thus  : — “At 
■e  north  end  of  Cross-court  there  yet  stands  a 
u’tal,  of  some  architectural  pretensions  though 
duced  to  humble  use,  serving  at  present  for 
i entrance  to  a printing-office.”  He  goes  on 
say  that  this  old  doorway  was  the  identical 
t entrance  to  old  Drury, — Garrick’s  Drury, — 
;ing  all  of  it  that  was  then  left.  Garrick’s 
rase  was  the  second  to  occupy  this  spot, 
wing  been  erected  from  Wren’s  designs,  and, 
i Cibber  recounts,  opened  on  the  26th  of  March, 
>74,  with  a prologue  and  epilogue  from  Dryden’s 
in.  The  poet  had  joined  with  Killegrew,  Mohun, 
art,  and  others  in  the  venture  for  this  “ new 
ay-house.”  Its  predecessor,  burned  down  in 
muary,  1692,  formed  the  “ King’s  House”  so 
ten  mentioned  in  Pepys’s  theatrical  gossip, 
hich  Killegrew  opened  on  Thursday  in  Easter 
sek, March  8, 1663,  with  Beaumont  & Fletcher’s 
Humourous  Lieutenant,”  the  play  beginning 
three  o’clock.  Shortly  after  the  Restoration 
hodes,  a bookseller,  rebuilt  for  the  third  time 
e notoriously  offending  Cockpit  or  Phoenix,  a 
private  ” house  on  the  further  side  of  Drury - 
ne,  just  southwards  of  the  old  Devil’s  Gap. 
is  company,  however,  comprising  Hart  and 
ohun  (officers  in  the  Civil  War),  Burt,  and 
Stress  Betty  Marshall,  joined  Tom  Killegrew’s, 
ding  their  house  to  Davenant’s  troupe.  These 
;ter,  with  Kynaston  and  Betterton,  removed 
1662  to  the  “ Duke’s  Play  - house,”  in 

’ Singularly  to  say,  in  one  or  two  maps  of  about  100  years 
> this  yard  appears  as  Wobum-street. 


Portugal-row,  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields.  Pitt-place, 
in  Great  Wild  - street,*  long  preserved  a 
memory  of  the  Cockpit,  which  had  shared  more 
than  once  at  Puritanical  hands  the  fate  of 
certain  other  houses,  the  neighbourhood’s 
dust6non  oneidos,  which  it  was  deemed  to 
resemble  in  repute.  Pitt  - place,  Prince’s- 
court,f  and  Stewart’s  - rents  (antiqud,  Hol- 
ford-court),  together  with  Orange-court  and 
Wild-passage,  marked  its  site.  These  pestife- 
rous alleys  were  demolished  in  1881  for 
the  Artisans’  Dwellings  erected  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Peabody  Fund.  Thus  is  gone  every 
trace  of  a house  where,  before  Commonwealth 
men  gained  the  upper  hand,  were  brought  out 
Marlowe’s  “ Jew  of  Malta,”  Hey  wood’s  “ Woman 
Killed  with  Kindness,”  and,  above  all,  Massin- 
ger’s “ New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts.”  Closely 
associated  with  the  dramatic  triumphs  of 
Dryden,  Lee,  Wycherley,  Congreve,  and 
Farquhar,  Wren’s  house’s  was  licensed  in  turn 
to  Rich,  Steele,  Doggett,  and  Booth.  Here 
Garrick  first  performed,  under  Fleetwood’s 
management,  in  1742,  earning  a salary  of  5001. 
a year,  and  the  nickname  of  the  Whitefield  of  the 
stage.  On  September  15th,  five  years  later,  he 
opened  the  season,  as  Lacy’s  co-partner,  with 
“ The  Merchant  of  Yenice  ” and  Dr.  Johnson’s 
incomparable  prologue.  Here  he  continued  as 
actor,  author,  and  manager,  until,  having  sold 
his  moiety  for  35,0001.  to  Sheridan,  Linley,  and 
Ford,  he  finally  took  leave  of  the  public  on 
10th  June,  1776. 

Together  with  Charles  Lamb’s  delightful 
essay  should  be  read,  for  the  sake  of  contrast, 
that  by  Cumberland  & propos  of  a same  occa- 
sion, when  taken  under  proper  convoy  to  Drury- 
lane  from  Westminster  School.  His  attention 
is  riveted  by  Quin  as  Horatio,  dressed  in  a 
green  velvet  coat,  an  enormous  full-bottomed 
wig,  rolled  stockings,  and  high-heeled  shoes, 
pouring  forth  his  heroics,  so  diverse  from  his 
ordinary  delivery,  with  dignified  insolicitude. 
Mrs.  Cibber  as  Calista  sings  in  sweet  recitative 
Rowe’s  harmonious  strains.  Mrs.  Pritchard,  as 
Lavinia,  is  so  different,  yet  so  much  more 
varied,  for  however  “ ungenteel  ” in  figure,  she 
could  pass  with  facile  excellence  from  Doll 
Common  to  Lady  Macbeth.  Little  Garrick, 
striving  to  reconcile  his  audience  to  naturalness 
on  the  stage,  then  young  and  alive  in  every 
feature  and  muscle,  electrifies  the  house  as  he 
bounds  on  to  the  boards  as  Lothario.  Heavens  ! 
what  a transition ! A noteworthy  comment, 
too,  on  that  day’s  fashions  is  afforded  by  Lamb’s 
“ Reminiscences,”!  and  a foot-note  to  the  bill  of 
June  10,  1776,  being  the  very  last  play  bill  in 
which  Garrick’s  name  is  printed.  It  is  the  last 
night  of  the  season ; his  final  course  of  Shak- 
spearean  characters  is  concluded,  and  as  Don 
Felix  in  “ The  Wonder”  he  is  to  bid  farewell  to 
the  stage.  The  doors  open  at  6'30,  the  curtain 
rises  at  6 30 ; “ ladies  are  requested  to  send 
their  servants  a little  after  five  to  keep  places 
to  prevent  confusion.” 

Referring  to  J.  Gwynne’s  plan  of  1766,  we 
see  that  the  theatre  at  that  time  was  co-exten- 
sive  with  the  auditorium  of  the  existing  struc- 
ture. Four  approaches  severally  opened  through 
Vinegar-yard,  Drury-lane,  and  the  then  Brydges 
and  Little  Russell  streets.  A passage  ran  from 
Little  Russell  (now  Russell)  street  into  Vinegar- 
yard.  The  front  of  Garrick’s  house  had  a 
handsome  elevation,  resembling  somewhat 
Wren’s  Middle  Temple  gate  in  Fleet-street.  A 
pediment,  carrying  at  its  two  corners  the  royal 
supporters,  couchant,  and  at  the  apex  a trophy 
of  arms,  was  sustained  by  five  fluted  piladters 
resting  upon  a Palladian  basement  story  having 
five  spacious  doorways.  Destroyed  by  fire,  the 
theatre  was  rebuilt  by  Henry  Holland  on  so 
enlarged  a scale  as  to  accommodate  4,000 
spectators.  But  this, — the  third, — house  met 
with  a similar  fate;  for  on  the  nigh!  of  the 
24th  of  February,  1809,  after  a brief  life  of 
but  fifteen  years,  it  was  totally  consumed.  The 
existing  house,  designed  by  Benjamin  Wyatt, 
was  finished  at  a total  cost  of  150,000£.  The 
Russell-street  colonnade,  of  cast  iron,  and 
the  portico  iu  Catherine-street,  surmounted 
by  a leaden  figure  of  Shakspeare,  are  more 
recent  additions.  The  opening  on  the  10th  of 
October,  1812,  with  a prologue  by  Lord  Byron, 
is  memorable  for  the  publication  in  athinl2mo. 

* So  named  after  Humphrey  Wold,  who  built  (1661)  over 

the  Aldwych  Field  property  that  had  belonged  at  divers 
times  to  the  Holiord,  Drury,  Stradling,  and  Digby 
families. 

f Part  of  Drury-lane,  temp.  James  I.  was  called  Prince’s- 
street,  but  that  style  really  belonged  to  the  now  newly- 
christened  Kemble-street,  a thoroughfare  dating  from  the 
days  of  the  Holfords  and  Drurys  in  Elizabeth's  reign, 
j His  first  visit  was  made  in  1781. 


volume  that  year  of  the  wittiest  parodies,  by 
the  Brothers  Smith,  in  the  English  language. 
Just  within  the  semicircular  wall,  and  facing 
Cross-court,  stood  the  pit  entrance  spoken  of  by 
Charles  Lamb.  All  traces  of  that  relic  have 
been  removed  for  new  “property”  and  store 
rooms,  lately  constructed  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  C.  J.  Phipps,  F.S.A.,  architect. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

To  the  works  in  sculpture  by  the  President 
in  this  year’s  Academy  we  have  already  alluded, 
as  also  to  the  very  remarkable  and  original 
work  by  Mr.  Gilbert,  “ The  Enchanted  Chair.” 
Among  the  other  leading  works  in  the  exhibi- 
tion, perhaps  none  will  attract  more  attention 
than  the  figure  of  “ The  Sower  ” (1,92-1  in  the 
lecture-room),  by  Mr.  Hamo  Thorny  croft,  of 
which  we  have  the  pleasure  of  giving  in  this 
number  a sketch,  made  specially  for  our  pages 
by  the  sculptor.  As  to  the  entire  suitability  of 
such  subjects  as  this,  and  the  well-remembered 
figure  of  “ The  Mower”  by  the  same  artist,  to 
sculptural  art,  we  have  our  reservations.  We 
should  scarcely  like  to  see  them  executed  in 
marble  ; the  material  seems  too  fine  to  bestow 
on  such  details  as  boots  and  gaiters.  But,  in 
plaster  or  terra-cotta,  these  life-size  and  life- 
like representations  of  figures  in  the  garb  of 
their  every-day  vocations  have  a very  high 
interest;  and  “The  Sower”  is,  perhaps, 
superior  in  artistic  expression  to  its  pre- 
decessor. The  long,  swinging  stride  with 
which  the  sower  walks  over  the  furrows  is 
admirably  given ; there  is  no  hurry  in  the 
action,  which  is  sufficiently  quiet  and  subdued 
to  come  within  the  proper  domain  of  sculpture  ; 
the  expression  of  the  face  is  fine  and  dignified  ; 
the  whole  reminds  us  somewhat  of  the  feeling 
of  the  figures  in  some  of  Walker’s  paintings  of 
rustic  life ; like  them,  it  seizes  the  best  and 
most  dignified  phase  of  rustic  character. 

Taking  the  other  sculpture  exhibits  in  the 
order  of  numbering,  we  notice  first  Mr.  Mullins’s 
marble  bust  of  “the  late  W.  C.  Worthington, 
F.R.C.S.”  (1,750),  notable  for  the  bold  treatment 
of  the  marble,  which  is  not  polished  up,  but  left 
with  its  crystalline  surface  and  visible  tool- 
marks.  The  bust  of  Dr.  A.  Carpenter  (1,754), 
by  the  same  sculptor,  has  the  same  charac- 
teristics. Whether  the  real  object  of  a portrait 
bust  in  marble  would  not  be  better  fulfilled  by 
the  old-fashioned  treatment,  showing  the  head 
and  partly  nude  bust  without  any  of  the  details 
of  coat-collar  and  shirt-front,  is  a question  to  be 
asked.  We  have  no  particular  fancy  for  the 
execution  of  crumpled  shirt-fronts  in  marble* 
But  in  both  cases  the  treatment  of  the  coun- 
tenance is  in  true  sculpturesque  feeling.  Of  Mr. 
Pomeroy’s  design,  submitted  in  the  students’ 
competition  for  “Cain  an  Outcast”  (1,751),  we 
have  already  given  an  illustration  ( Builder , 
April  17)  and  commented  on  its  high  merits  and 
promise  as  the  deservedly  successful  design  in 
the  competition.  Mr.  Adams-Acton  has  a good 
portrait-statue  of  “ David  F.  Carmichael,  Esq.,, 
of  Madras”  (1,753),  a seated  figure  so  full  of 
life  and  character  that  the  drawback  of  the 
modern  dress,  so  unsuitable  for  sculpture,  is 
half  forgotten.  This  in  its  way  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  works  of  the  year.  Mr.  Nelson 
Maclean’s  marble  statuette  of  “ Comedy”  (1,755) 
we  have  before  noticed  in  speaking  of  a special 
exhibition  of  his  works.  Mr.  Gilbert  has  a 
plaster  bust  of  “Mr.  Cyril  Flower,  M.P.”  (1,757), 
another  of  the  realistic  busts,  which  has  a great 
deal  of  “go  ” about  it ; it  is  what  old-fashioned 
people  used  to  call  “ a speaking  likeness.” 
Miss  Lipscomb’s  terra-cotta  bust,  “ Day- 
dreams” (1,759),  should  be  looked  at  as  a very 
expressive  head,  slightly  angular  in  contour,  not 
strictly  beautiful  in  feature,  but  with  a beauty 
of  a higher  order  than  mere  physical  form. 

Mr.  Carl  Muller’s  “ George  Burnard,  Esq.” 
(1,761),  is  another  of  the  terra-cotta  portrait 
busts,  in  which  there  seems  to  be  an  attempt  to 
idealise  the  oostume  with  some  effect.  Miss 
Susan  Canton  is  a rising  sculptor;  her  work 
this  year  is  much  in  advance  of  what  she  has 
previously  attempted.  Her  group,  “ What  hast 
thou  done  ? ” (1,764),  which  seems  to  represent 
the  Cain  and  Abel  legend,  and  shows  the 
instant  of  remorse  after  a murder  has  been 
committed,  is,  perhaps,  over-accentuated  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  figures ; but  it  is  a fine  and 
expressive  group  on  a small  scale.  Mr.  Mark 
Rogers,  jun.,  exhibits  a marble  “ Caryatide  for 
Chimney-pieces  to  the  Saloon  at  Ashridge  ” 
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(1,766),  appropriately  placed  so  as  to  flank  the 
door  into  the  picture-gallery  behind ; it  is  a 
male  figure,  with  head  bent  on  the  right  shoulder, 
the  left  shoulder  sustaining  the  cornice;  a 
stain  on  the  marble  has  an  unfortunate  effect 
on  the  nose  and  left  eye,  and  the  position  of 
the  figure  is  rather  painful,  confirming,  in  our 
eyes,  the  doubt  we  always  have  had  as  to  the 
advisability  of  employing  figures  in  this  semi- 
construclional  office,  respectable  as  is  the  pre- 
cedent for  it.  The  figure  itself,  however,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  vertical  weight  is  taken 
by  the  left  leg,  is  fine  and  sculpturesque.  Mies 
Chaplin’s  “Lioness  and  Cub”  (1,767)  is  an 
animal  study  of  a larger  size  than  usual  with 
her,  but  quite  equal  in  natural  action  to  any  of 
her  smaller  animal  groups  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar.  Mr.  Albert  Toft  is  a name  we  do  not 
remember  before;  but  his  “ Study  of  a Young 
. Man”  (1,769),  a terra-cotta  bust,  showing 
head  and  neck  only,  without  any  realistic 
adjuncts,  is  a very  spirited  thing;  and  so  is  his 
portrait  bust  of  “Nelson  Dawson,  Esq.  ” (1,801 
— lecture-room).  He  is  a sculptor  of  whom  one 
is  likely  to  hear  more.  Signor  Fontana’s  “ II 
mio  fedele  ” (1,770),  a girl  and  dog,  is  one  of 
the  “pretty-pretty”  order  of  things,  which 
•delight  children. 

Mr.  Brock’s  statue  of  Sir  Erasmus  Wilson 
^1,772),  to  be  executed  in  bronze,  and  erected 
in  front  of  the  Infirmary  at  Margate,  is  a fine 
and  very  dignified  example  of  portrait  sculp- 
ture. The  great  authority  on  skin  diseases  is 
represented  standing  with  clasped  hands,  and 
holding  a book,  the  official  gown  which  he  wears 
furnishing  the  sculptor  with  a means  of  giving 
a broad  “drapery”  effect  to  the  figure.  Mr. 
Pinker’s  statue  of  “John  Hunter  (1,781),  a 
'bronzed  plaster-cast  of  a statue  presented  by 
the  Queen  to  Oxford  University  Museum,  is, 
however,  perhaps  the  most  successful  work  in 
this  class  as  regards  energy  and  expression. 
The  great  physiologist  is  leaning  with  one  elbow 
on  something, — we  cannot  well  make  out  what, 
— and  looking  forward  with  compressed  lip  and 
an  eager  face,  something  like  that  of  the  monk 
•in  the  “ Sentimental  Journey,”  that  “ looked  as 
if  it  looked  at  something  beyond  this  world.” 
Hunter’s  studies  were  prosaic  enough  certainly, 
yet  he  must  have  had  the  kind  of  persuasion 
of  future  fame  which  is  so  well  expressed  in 
this  work. 

Mr.  Havard  Thomas’s  “A  Slave  Girl”  (1,774) 
is  a realistic  marble  study  of  the  figure,  with 
little  beauty,  but  not  without  pathos.  The 
expression  of  the  face  is  in  keeping  with  the 
^attitude  of  the  hands,  half  extended,  as  if  in 
deprecation  of  her  position  and  treatment. 
Mr.  H.  Christie’s  “ Spring”  is  a pretty  plaster 
sketch  of  a girl  playing  with  lambs,  which  may 
be  instructively  contrasted  with  the  girl  and  dog 
group  above  referred  to ; the  action  in  “ Spring” 
is  really  natural  and  unaffected.  Mr.  Birch’s 
colossal  statue  of  “Major-General  Earle” 
(1,786),  which  occupies  a central  place  opposite 
the  entrance,  is  only  half  succsssful.  The 
figure  is  represented  as  advancing  to  or  leading 
on  an  attack,  sword  in  hand  ; but  the  action 
savours  too  much  of  Btage  warfare;  there  is 
not  the  energy  of  real  combat  in  it. 

The  lecture-room  contains  a great  many  small 
things  of  merit  which  we  have  not  space  to 
mention  in  detail,  and  of  course  a certain  pro- 
portion of  commonplaces.  The  most  important 
works  in  it  next  to  those  we  have  already  men- 
tioned are  the  bas-reliefs  by  Mr.  Harry  Bates. 
The  first  of  these  is  “ Homer”  (1,811),  who  is 
represented  by  a figure  not  quite  dignified 
enough  for  the  ideal  of  the  ancient  bard,  seated 
at  one  end  of  the  panel,  bent  over  a harp,  while 
at  the  other  end  are  two  beautiful  women,  one 
seated,  the  other  reclined,  listening  to  him. 
“ Socrates  ” (1,827),  a marble  relief,  by 
the  same  sculptor,  is  the  finer  work.  Socrates 
is  seated  on  the  right,  in  attitude  and  manner 
as  if  arguing  and  laying  down  a proposi- 
tion ; opposite  to  him  a nearly  nude  young 
man  sits  in  an  attitude  of  deep  thought, 
the  hands  clasped  over  one  knee;  two  other 
figures  are  behind  him ; a young  man  also 
stands  behind  Socrates,  leaning  over  him.  The 
composition,  from  a decorative  point  of  view,  is 
beautifully  balanced,  the  expression  of  the  two 
principal  figures,  in  countenance  and  attitude, 
very  good.  On  the  opposite  wall  is  a cast  of 
the  first  of  the  sculptured  panels  of  St.  George’s 
Hall,  Liverpool,  which  has  been  executed  (1,872), 
and  about  which  there  has  been  some  foolish 
depreciatory  local  criticism.  It  is  by  Mr. 
Stirling  Lee,  and  represents  “ Justice  as  a 
Child  of  the  Poor,  led  by  Understanding 


into  the  Way  of  Wisdom,  Joy  following, 
strewing  her  Path  with  Flowers.”  So  much 
meaning  may  be  said  to  be  a “rather  large 
order  ” for  one  panel,  and  the  nude  child  figure 
put  to  represent  Justice  is  rather  too  young  to 
have  come  to  any  years  of  discretion  or  any 
beauty  of  person ; but  the  main  treatment  of 
the  panel,  with  its  broad  surfaces  and  flowing 
draperies,  is  very  sculpturesque,  and  eminently 
fitted  to  contribute  to  the  decorative  effect  of 
the  great  Modern-Greek  building  for  which  it 
was  designed.  We  presume  the  sculptor’s  in- 
tention was  to  show  in  further  panels  the 
stages  in  the  growth  of  Justice;  and  we  hope 
some  more  of  them  will  be  commissioned  before 
long. 

Looking  round  the  room  we  note  the  design 
for  the  sculpture  portion  of  the  Sir  John  Goss 
Memorial,  by  Mr.  Hamo  Thornycroft,  a panel  in 
very  low  relief  representing  kneeling  choristers. 
Mr.  C.  Calderon’s  “ Fiore  di  primavera  ” (1,794), 
a very  pretty  female  bust,  should  be  looked  at ; 
and  Mr.  Onslow  Ford’s  “ A Hop-picker”  (1,814), 
a bronze  model  of  an  old,  seamed,  weather- 
beaten face,  pathetic  to  look  at  in  connexion 
with  the  title.  Mr.  Lawson’s  “Summer  " 
(1,823)  is  a piece  of  real  sculpture.  Like  his 
“ Spartan  Dancing  Girl”  of  last  year,  it  is  an 
expression  in  sculpture  of  a moment  of  repose 
in  a body  of  strong  and  healthy  physique,  only 
this  time  it  is  a young  lad  who  is  the  subject, 
who  has  evidently  been  bathing  and  is  lying  on 
his  back  on  the  bank,  with  his  feet  hanging 
down,  in  a moment  of  blissful  indolence  and 
enjoyment  of  warmth  and  sunshine.  The 
figure  is  very  finely  modelled,  and  the  work  is 
altogether  original.  Miss  Ada  M.  Palmer  has 
made  a success  with  her  “ Paolo  and 
Francesca”  (1,916),  an  alto-relief  of  the  two 
heads  only,  very  fine  and  passionate  in  expres- 
sion, appearing  to  emerge  from  a background 
of  drapery  and  flying  figures. 

Among  the  figures  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
Mr.  Onslow  Ford's  “Folly”  (1,925),  a bronze 
nude  statuette,  a.  little  light-headed  creature 
balancing  herself  on  a bit  of  rock,  with  foolish 
gestures  of  her  hands,  is  a very  clever  and  ori- 
ginal bit  of  invention.  AmoDg  other  works 
which  we  can  only  just  mention  as  not  to  be 
passed  over  are  “ Contemplation,”  a bust 
(1,818)  by  Mr.  Maclean;  bust  in  marble  of  Sir 
James  Paget  (1,825),  by  Mr.  Boehm;  “The 
Young  St.  Timothy”  (1,831),  a nude  child 
poring  over  a book,  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Atkinson ; 
“ F.  Johurn,  Esq.  ” (1,851),  by  Mr.  A.  Drury, — 
a bust  showing  the  head  and  r eck  only,  with 
no  artificial  accessories,  very  spirited  expres- 
sion ; “ Portrait  of  a Lady,”  terra-cotta  bust 
(1,865),  by  Mr.  S.  Fry;  “Felicita”  (1,871),  a 
peasant  girl  from  Cava  di  Tirreni,  by  Mr. 
Amendola;  ‘ A Study”  (1,891),  a bronze  bust 
of  a calm  female  head,  by  Mr.  E.  Onslow  Ford, 
a very  good  likeness  in  marble  (bust)  of  the 
late  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Aberdeen  (1894),  by 
Mr.  Lawson,  a reminiscence  of  a familiar  figure 
who  will  now  no  longer  be  seen  in  his  wheel- 
chair on  private  view  days,  welcoming  the 
friends  who  clustered  round  him  ; a Daleoarlian 
peasant-woman  (1897),  by  Miss  Henrietta 
Montalba;  “Diana  after  the  Chase”  (1,911),  a 
new  figure  in  an  attitude  of  repose,  by  Mr. 
G.  C.  Cowell.  There  are  some  good  little  works 
among  the  smaller  exhibits,  which  we  have  no 
space  to  particularise.  There  is  certainly  a 
high  average  in  the  sculpture  work  of  this 
year. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  ninth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  present 
Session  was  held  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Blomfield,  M A.,  F.S.A.  (Vice-President),  in 
the  chair. 

Obituary. 

Mr.  William  H.  White  (Secretary)  announced 
the  decease,  on  the  28th  ult.,  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Richardson,  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  Hon. 
and  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute. 
Mr.  Richardson,  who  had  only  quite  recently 
been  elected  an  Hon.  and  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Institute,  died  very  suddenly, 
having  been  at  work  twenty-four  hours  before 
his  death.  He  was  a native  of  New  Orleans, 
but  he  went  before  the  American  War  to 
Harvard  University,  where  he  graduated  in 
1859.  At  that  time  he  was  so  good  an  American 
that  he  would  not  fight  against  the  national 
flag.  He,  therefore,  went  to  Paris,  entering 
the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  where  he  took  some 


honours,  and  was  ultimately  employed  on  the  i 
works  of  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvre,  when  s 
the  two  buildings  were  being  joined  together.  ! 
Returning  to  the  United  States,  he  settled  in  i 
New  York  for  three  or  four  years,  and  after-  i 
wards  went  to  Boston,  where  his  principal  i 
works  were  erected.  Photographs  of  many  of  i 
these  were  .lately  exhibited  at  the  Institute,  i 
Mr.  Richardson’s  reputation  was  not  only  great  3 
in  the  United  States,  but  also  in  Europe.  One  i 
of  his  chief  friends  was  Mr.  Hubert  Herkomer,  u 
for  whom  he  designed  a house. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  it  was  3 
agreed  to  send  a message  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  > 
Richardson. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers,  as  a personal  friend  of  c 
Mr.  Richardson,  said  that  his  works  had  been  jl 
described  at  the  time  of  his  election  as  a Corre-  « 
sponding  Member  of  the  Institute.  He  (Mr.  i 
Spiers)  had  placed  in  the  library  a design  for  a 
cathedral  prepared  by  Mr.  Richardson,  which,  1 
although  it  had  not  been  carried  out,  would  I: 
show  his  great  power  of  design,  and  careful  i 
study  of  French  Medimval  work.  His  acquaint-  C 
ance  with  Mr.  Richardson  commenced  when  that  3l 
gentleman  came  to  Europe  in  1859  to  attend  i; 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Mr.  Richardson  if 
came  over  to  Paris,  as  most  Americans  did,  << 
with  sufficient  money  to  enable  him  to  live  at  r 
his  ease,  and  take  his  studies  as  it  suited  him.  r 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  American  War,  how-  v 
ever,  he  was  left  without  means,  and  was  com-  it 
pelled  to  enter  into  some  office  to  faire  la  place,  • 
as  it  was  termed.  This  would  have  interfered  ; 
with  his  studies,  had  he  not  devoted  his  i 
evenings  to  continuing  them  in  the  atelier,  i 
Mr.  Richardson  had  told  him  that  the  mis-  fl 
fortune  which  came  npon  him  in  Paris  was  j 
really  in  one  sense  the  making  of  his  fame,  (. 
as  he  would  probably  never  have  taken  a serious  a 
aspect  of  practical  woi’k  unless  he  had  been ; 
forced  to  obtain  his  living.  The  work  he  i 
did  in  the  Tuileries  and  Louvre  also  gavert 
him  a position  when  he  went  to  New  York,  and  i 
helped  him  to  a lucrative  practice.  Mr. 
Richardson  was  one  of  the  few  architects  who  v 
were  able  to  charge  more  than  the  ordinary: 
5 per  cent.,  for  so  great  was  the  demand  on  his  a 
artistic  powers  that  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  t 
confess  that  he  could  not  do  work  properly  li 
unless  he  obtained  the  best  possible  assistance.  % 
He,  therefore,  would  not  undertake  work  for* 
less  than  8 per  cent.,  and  for  many  years  he  t 
worked  at  that  remunerative  price.  Mr.  i 

Richardson’s  last  work  was  a very  important  r 
one,  and  he  hoped  at  some  later  date  to  be  able  1 
to  give  more  information  as  to  this  and  other  (• 
works  of  so  eminent  an  architect. 


The  Charterhouse. 

Mr.  John  Hebb. — With  respect  to  the  Bill  i 
lately  before  Parliament  with  regard  to  the  l 
Charterhouse,  it  was  announced  at  a public  b 
meeting  held  at  the  Society  of  Arts  the  other « 
day  that  the  scheme  then  before  Parliament  had: 
been  approved  by  the  Institute.  It  was  a 
Member  of  Parliament  who  made  this  state- :« 
ment,  which  is,  I hope,  so  unlikely  to  be  correct  u 
that  I think  the  Institute  would  be  glad  of  < 
the  opportunity  to  give  it  some  sort  of  denial.  3 
It  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  the  act  of  ( 
an  individual  member  of  the  Institute,  who,  i: 
being  also  a member  of  the  committee  to  i 
which  the  question  was  referred,  did  not  con-  i 
sider  it  incompatible  with  his  duty  as  a member  mi 
of  that  committee  to  further  a plan  for  building  tl 
on  the  site,  for  running  a road  right  through  it,  :i 
and  entirely  mutilating  the  buildings.  It  is  a ' 
question  of  individual  taste,  and  I suppose  the  li 
Institute  cannot  help  the  action  of  its  mem-  n 
bers  individually  ; but,  I think,  in  its  corporate  i 
capacity  the  Institute  would  be  rather  chary  of  ( 
expressing  any  opinion  with  regard  to  proposals  i 
of  this  kind,  and  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  say  i 
whether  there  has  been  any  action  taken  by  the  1 
Institute  with  regard  to  the  Bill. 

The  Chairman. — I think,  in  regard  to  a ques-  ;i 
tion  of  this  kind,  that  it  would  be  more  con-  i 
venient  if  notice  were  given  beforehand,  so  that  : 
one  might  have  all  the  facts  of  the  case  ready,  h 
I am  rather  new  to  the  post  I occupy  this  i 
evening,  and  was  not  present  at  any  meeting  of  i 
the  Council, — in  fact,  I was  not  on  the  Council,  'i 
when  this  question  was  considered. 

Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson  (hon.  sec.). — I may  3 
say  that  no  definite  action  whatever  was  taken  s 
by  the  Institute  in  the  matter.  The  subject  n 
was  brought  before  the  Council  by  a member  of  t 
the  Institute,  who  is  also  an  old  Carthusian,  but  i 
inasmuch  as  they  did  not  seem  to  be  entirely  at  : 
one  amongst  themselves  as  to  what  was  the  1|! 
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>est  course  to  adopt,  the  Council  deferred  any 
.ction,  and  no  advice  was  given  or  action  taken 
n the  matter  by  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Hebb. — I am  extremely  glad  to  hear  it. 

Roman  Remains  in  North  Africa. 

Mr.  Alexander  Graham  then  read  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  copiously-illustrated 
taper,  entitled  “ Remains  of  the  Roman  Occu- 
tation  of  North  Africa,  with  special  reference 

0 Tunisia.”  The  following  is  an  abstract  of 
he  paper : — 

The  author  referred  to  the  vicissitudes  the 
tegency  of  Tunis  has  undergone  since  the 
’hcenicians  from  the  Syrian  coast  formed 
heir  first  settlement  on  its  shores,  and  to 
he  myths  that  surround  its  earliest  history, 
t is  supposed  that  Carthaginian  literature 
fas  very  limited,  Greek  being  the  language  of 
ducated  Carthaginians,  and  that  the  principal 
ecords  of  Punio  times  passed  to  the  library  at 
Alexandria,  and  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the 
eventh  century.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
hat  the  style  of  architecture  introduced  by 
he  Romans  into  North  Africa  was  influenced 
>y  the  style  of  the  buildings  they  found  at 
larthage,  and  explorations  have  favoured  the 
upposition  that  the  fine  arts  never  flourished 
mong  the  Carthaginians.  This  is  the  opinion 
f Winkelmann.  The  architecture  in  Tunisia 
luring  the  five  centuries  of  Roman  occupation 

1 as  Roman  as  that  of  Rome  herself.  There  is 
: dearth  of  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  the  first 
mperors,  owing  to  the  colony  having  been  at 
rst  principally  agricultural,  but  with  the 
dvent  of  Hadrian  and  Trajan  and  their  im- 
aediate  successors  commenced  a long  era  of 
wealth  and  prosperity.  Roman  Carthage  no 
anger  exists,  but  its  treasures  of  marble  and 
lorphyry  may  be  seen  in  the  principal 
nosques  and  palaces  in  North  Africa,  and 
a Europe  as  far  north  as  Pisa.  The  older 
tarthage  of  the  Phoenicians  is  about  40  ft. 
mder  the  surface,  awaiting  systematic  explora- 
ion.  The  antiquity  of  Utica,  one  of  the 
ildest  known  towns  in  the  world,  was  then 
Bferred  to,  and  a contrast  was  drawn  between 
be  present  appearances  of  Bou-Chater  (its 
riodern  name)  and  the  city  in  pre-Roman  times, 
Tith  its  massive  walls  and  its  strong  position, 
'he  Punic  and  Roman  methods  of  building,  as 
xemplified  by  the  remains  of  Utica,  were  then 
ompared,  especially  with  reference  to  the  early 
se  ]of  pis6  and  of  rubble.  The  Roman  roads 
rom  Carthage  were  then  traced,  and  reference 
ras  made  to  the  remarkable  natural  harbour 
It  Bizerta.  The  town  of  Thabraca  and  the 
astle  of  Charles  V.,  on  an  island  off  the  coast, 
'ere  then  mentioned,  and  a brief  account 
iven  of  the  beautiful  country  of  the  Khomair 
ribes.  The  Roman  road  along  the  banks  of 
he  Bagradas  were  traced,  and  the  remains  of 
‘.ulla  Regia,  the  residence  of  Numidian  kings 
mg  before  the  Roman  occupation,  and  of 
imittu,  with  its  magnificent  marbles,  were 
uen  referred  to.  Further  eastward,  along  the 
auks  of  the  same  river,  where  the  great 
queduct  of  Carthage,  having  a total  length  of 
ixty-one  miles,  crosses  the  plain,  a fulldcscrip- 
ion  of  this  stupendous  work  was  given  in 
etail,  as  well  as  a history  of  the  development 
f the  science  of  water  supply  in  North  Africa, 
nd  of  the  construction  of  cisterns  in  that 
ountry  from  the  earliest  times.  The  Roman 
bad  south  of  Carthage  was  then  traced, 
nd  mention  made  of  the  ruins  of  Aphro- 
isium,  and  of  the  great  city  of  Uthina. 
onrneying  southward,  the  mountain  of  Zag- 
ouan  was  reached,  and  a description  given 
f the  ruined  temple,  with  its  colonnades,  which 
he  Romans  built  over  the  spring  that  supplied 
rater  to  Carthage.  Reference  was  then  made 
o the  holy  city  of  Kairouan  or  Kairwan,  and  to 
he  Roman  shafts  and  capitals  that  form  the 
hief  ornament  of  the  Great  Mosque.*  Thysdrus, 
etter  known  as  El-Djem,  was  described,  and 
detailed  historical  account  given  of  the  great 
mphitheatre  there,  its  materials,  its  mode  of 
onstruction,  and  its  size  compared  with  other 
veil-known  examples.  Turning  northward  to 
larthage,  the  remains  of  towns  on  the  south 
■ank  of  the  Bagradas  were  described,  and 
special  reference  to  Thugga,  remarkable  for 
ts  numerous  monuments  as  well  as  for  the 
■eauty  of  its  position.  Continuing  along  the 
toman  track,  the  site  of  Agbia  was  reached, 
?here  are  the  remains  of  an  immense  Byzantine 

\ * Some  particulars  of  this  Mosque,  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Carpenter  will  bo  found,  in  the  Builder  for  Peb.  24,  1883, 
. 237,  and  in  the  Institute  “Transactions  " for  the  same 


fortress.  Some  account  was  then  given  of  these 
strongholds  in  North  Africa,  and  their  develop- 
ment in  the  sixth  century  into  Monasteria  for 
soldier-monks.  The  walled  enclosure  at  Tebessa 
in  South  Algeria  was  referred  to  as  a striking 
example  of  this  kind  of  building.  Passing  close 
to  the  fatal  plain  of  Zama  (where  Hannibal  was 
signally  defeated),  the  great  ruins  of  Assuras 
were  described,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  Sicca- 
Yeneria,  now  known  as  El-Kef,  signifying  “ the 
rock,”  occupying  a remarkable  position  at  a 
considerable  elevation.  The  ruins  of  Mactar 
were  then  reached,  and  following  the  Roman 
road  by  Sufes,  a town  that  once  covered  an 
area  of  nearly  three  square  miles,  but  is  now 
a mass  of  stones, — the  last  town  on  the  western 
frontier,  named  Ammsedara  by  the  Romans,  but 
better  known  by  the  modem  name  of  Hydra, 
was  described.  The  remains  of  Scillium  were 
then  referred  to,  and  a full  description  given  of 
the  mausoleum  of  M.  Flavius  Secundus,  with  its 
quaint  inscriptions.  East  of  Scillium  are  the 
remains  of  Sufetula,  the  most  important  as  well 
as  the  most  interesting  in  Tunisia.  These  were 
fully  described,  special  reference  being  made  to 
the  remarkable  enclosure,  commonly  called  the 
Hieron,  on  account  of  the  three  temples  within 
the  walls.  Passing  allusion  was  made  to  the 
sites  of  other  towns  farther  south  on  the  borders 
of  the  Desert  that  have  not  yet  been  explored, 
but  no  mention  is  made  by  travellers  through 
this  region  of  any  architectural  monuments  now 
standing.  The  monuments  of  a country,  such 
as  those  in  North  Africa,  where  written  records 
fail,  may  be  considered  as  so  many  pages  of 
history,  and  the  architect  and  the  historian 
may  walk,  hand  in  hand,  rebuilding  the  ruins, 
re-editing  the  fragments,  and  giving  them  their 
proper  place  and  value  in  the  records  of  the 
country.  The  principles  of  law  and  order  were 
exemplified  in  Roman  architecture  in  a re- 
markable degree,  resulting  in  a national  style 
that  can  be  recognised  in  any  of  the  monuments 
of  the  Roman  Empire. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed, 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  pleasure  with 
which  he  had  listened  to  Mr.  Graham’s  interest- 
ing, scholarly,  and  suggestive  paper.  It  raised 
a great  many  subjects  for  discussion  and 
question,  and  he  hoped  they  would  have  some 
remarks  from  visitors  present  who  were  familiar 
with  Tunisia. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Ashbee,  F.S.A.,  said  that  perhaps 
there  was  no  country  in  the  world  where  we 
could  better  appreciate  the  power  and  grandeur 
of  Rome  than  in  North  Africa,  and  especially  in 
Tunisia,  not  so  much  from  the  monuments 
that  had  been  left,  as  from  a comparison  of  the 
desolate  and  terrible  state  of  the  country  at  the 
present  time  with  what  it  must  have  been  in 
Roman  times.  That  country,  which  then  sup- 
ported a vast  population  of  its  own,  and  which 
was,  in  addition,  the  granary  of  Europe,  had 
now  become  a mere  waste,  scarcely  afford- 
ing food  for  its  sparse  population.  In 
one  of  the  vast  plains,  for  instance,  one 
travelled  for  miles  without  finding  any 
population  except  a few  nomads,  and  no 
agriculture  or  even  a tree  was  to  be  seen,  nor 
was  there  shelter  of  any  kind.  Yet  they  were 
told  by  the  ancient  Arab  historians  that  when 
the  site  for  a city  was  chosen  there  it  was  an 
impenetrable  forest,  infested  with  venomous 
serpents  and  wild  beasts,  and  that  the  inter- 
position of  Allah  was  necessary  to  make  those 
enemies  of  the  human  race  retire.  The  vast 
cisterns  or  reservoirs  to  which  Mr.  Graham  had 
referred  were  of  undoubted  Roman  workman- 
ship, as  was  shown  by  the  niches  to  be  found  in 
the  interior  of  some  of  them.  Mahomet  forbade 
the  erection  of  statues,  and  those  niches  were 
doubtless  intended  for  nymphs  or  other  images 
and  had  rounded  arches,  not  the  horseshoe 
ones  of  Arab  construction.  In  the  great  plain 
in  which  Thysdrus  stood  there  was  the  same 
absolute  desolation ; the  ground  was  furrowed 
by  neglected  water-courses  which  had  broken 
up  the  country  in  every  direction,  so  that  no 
one  could  pass  for  three  miles  in  a straight  line. 
The  amphitheatre  would  never  have  been  put 
up  on  the  plain  unless  there  had  been  a popula- 
tion there.  Thysdrus  was,  no  doubt,  a minor 
place,  but  doubtless  the  whole  plain  was  at  one 
time  covered  with  homesteads  and  villages,  the 
well-to-do  cultivators  of  which  would  fill  the 
amphitheatre  at  the  time  of  the  games.  For 
over  a thousand  years  the  Arabs  held  this 
beautiful  country,  which  had  a climate  little 
short  of  perfection.  They  found  it  numerously 
populated  by  a cultured  and  active  people,  and 
adorned  with  magnificent  monuments,  the 


drawings  of  some  of  the  remains  of  which  were 
upon  the  screen.  The  Arabs  drove  out  or 
slaughtered  more  people  than  the  whole 
country  now  contained ; they  cut  down  the 
forests  without  replanting ; and  they  neglected 
the  rivers  and  water-courses,  allowing  the 
roads  to  disappear  and  the  bridges  to  decay, 
and  they  let  the  land  go  out  of  cultivation.  In 
short,  they  turned  a fruitful  country  into  a 
desert,  a garden  into  a wilderness.  When  it 
was  considered  that  they  had  left  no  literature 
worth  speaking  of,  and  no  monuments  of  their 
own  ; that  no  development  of  science  or  of  com- 
merce was  to  be  found,  it  was  permitted  to 
them  to  turn  their  thonghts  from  such  a people 
back  to  those  grand  times  when  Rome  was 
dominant  in  North  Africa, — to  the  times  when 
those  magnificent  monuments  were  erected,  the 
drawings  of  which,  thanks  to  the  faithful  and 
facile  pencil  of  Mr.  Graham,  they  were  able  to 
admire  upon  the  walls. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Percival  remarked  that,  having 
travelled  over  a large  portion  of  the  country 
described  by  Mr.  Graham,  he  had  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  paper.  Tunis  could  bo 
easily  reached,  and  was  an  extremely  interesting 
centre  from  many  points  of  view.  If  the  dis- 
trict were  thoroughly  examined,  ho  believed 
that  discoveries  of  great  architectural  interest 
would  result. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  F.S.A.,  Member  of  Council, 
proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Graham  for 
his  exceedingly  interesting  paper.  The  subject 
was  one  in  which  they  all  took  a very  great 
amount  of  interest.  He  had  no  idea  that 
there  was  so  much  Roman  work  in  a part  of 
the  world  which  he  had  always  believed  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  sand. 

Professor  T.  Roger  Smith  seconded  the  vote 
of  thanks,  and  referred  to  the  great  excellence 
of  the  paper  and  its  illustrations.  It  was  only 
when  one  attempted  to  do  anything  of  the  sort 
that  one  understood  how  much  pains  and  labour 
went  to  the  creation  of  such  illustrations.  It 
was  well  that  we  should  from  time  to  time  be 
reminded  of  the  great  debt  we  owed  to  the 
Romans,  of  whom  we  were  architecturally  the 
descendants.  All  the  architecture  of  Eui’ope, 
both  Christian  and  Renaissance,  traced  back  to 
a Roman  origin,  and  when  we  found  in  a 
hitherto-unexplored  country  a fresh  proof  of 
the  vigour  and  energy  with  which  the  Romans 
colonised,  and  the  orderly  manner  in  which  they 
erected  monuments  and  buildings  of  the  highest 
importance,  we  could  only  feel  that  here  was 
a great  people  whoso  mission  it  was  to  supply  a 
kind  of  energetic  stimulus,  the  results  of  which 
had  remained  to  the  present,  and  the  influence 
of  which  would  remain  for  many  generations 
yet  to  come.  Therefore,  we  were  specially 
indebted  to  any  one  who  showed  us  the  works 
of  those  who  were  in  a certain  sense  our  fore- 
fathers, in  the  way  Mr.  Graham  had  done  that 
evening. 

The  resolution  was  then  put,  and  cordially 
received. 

Mr.  Graham,  in  replying,  said  it  was  a 
pleasing  task  to  prepare  a paper  of  this  kind, 
which  went  a little  out  of  the  beaten  track.  Ic 
might  be  that  some  of  them  might  think  the 
information  he  had  brought  together  could  bo 
found  in  that  usual  resort  of  the  thirsty  littera- 
teur,-— the  encyclopedia.  But  in  order  to 
obtain  reliable  information  on  the  subject  ho 
had  not  only  traversed  the  country  and  seen 
many  of  the  remains  described,  but  had  traced 
back  all  the  statements  he  had  made  as  far  as 
he  possibly  could  to  the  original  Latin  authors 
of  the  first,  second,  and  third  centuries.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  might  fairly  rely  upon 
his  statements, — not  only  those  which  he  had 
read,  but  those  which,  for  want  of  time,  were 
left  unread,  but  which  he  hoped  many  of  them 
would  peruse  when  the  paper  was  published  in 
its  entirety  in  the  Institute’s  “ Transactions.” 


Rodney  Stoke. — The  parish  church  of  Rodney 
Stoke,  near  Wells,  Somerset,  has  just  received 
some  important  and  much-needed  decorative 
additions  to  the  chancel.  An  oak  panelled  and 
boarded  ceiling,  with  richly-carvecl  bosses  and 
ornamental  cornice  has  superseded  a common 
lath-and-plaster  ceiling.  An  entirely  new  east 
window,  with  handsome  tracery,  harmonising 
with  the  fifteenth-century  architecture  of  the 
church  has  been  added.  It  contains  three  lights, 
and  is  filled  with  painted  glass,  by  Messrs. 
Lavers  & Westlake.  The  architect  is  Mr.  B. 
Edmund  Ferrey,  F.S.A.  The  window  superseded 
was  a very  poor  one,  inserted  about  thirty 
years  since. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The  Fulham  Vestry  Hall. — A special  meeting 
of  the  Fulham  Vestry  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Fisher,  M.A.,  in  the 
chair,  to  consider  the  report  of  a committee 
stating  that  several  letters  were  read  from  com- 
petitors re  the  Vestry  Hall  plans,  pointing  out 
the  hardship  they  would  be  subjected  to  in 
consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the  Vestry 
deciding  to  adjudicate  themselves  on  the  plans, 
and  recommending  the  rescinding  of  so  much 
of  the  resolution  relating  to  the  non- appoint- 
ment of  a professional  adviser  to  assist  the 
Vestry  in  the  examination  of  the  amended  plans 
for  a Vestry  Hall. — The  adoption  of  the  report 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hamer,  and  seconded  by 
Admiral  Sullivan— Mr.  Walden  maintained 
that  they  were  practical  men,  and  quite  com 
petent  to  decide  upon  the  plans. — Mr.  Easton 
expressed  an  opinion  that  Mr.  Currey  made 
a mistake  in  his  award.  The  Vestry  had 
acted  in  a manner  which  he  thought  was 
for  the  benefit  of  the  parish.  He  felt 
sure  that  the  vestrymen  were  capable  of 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  plans. — Mr. 
Cardwell  said  a professional  adviser  should  be 
called  in  for  the  benefit  of  those  vestrymen 
who  were  unable  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
plans.  He  regretted  that  Mr.  Currey’s  award 
was  not  accepted. — Mr.  Hamer  thought  the 
proposition  to  ask  their  surveyor  to  act  as 
adviser  would  prove  impracticable  and  unde- 
sirable. What  was  their  object  in  appointing 
a professional  adviser  in  the  first  instance  ? 
In  order  to  obtain  the  best  design,  and,  further, 
that  they  should  have  an  independent  man. 
He  also  regretted  that  the  award  was  not 
accepted.  They  had  set  aside  Mr.  Curley’s 
award,  and,  if  they  adopted  the  report,  they 
would  be  excluding  the  best  men  of  the  pro- 
fession from  joining  in  the  competition.  Not 
having  a professional  adviser,  they  practically 
excluded  members  of  the  Institute.  The 
best  thing  they  could  do  was  to  obtain  the 
advice  of  a man  of  equal  standing  to  Mr. 
Currey.  He  hoped  they  would  rescind  the 
resolution,  so  as  to  enable  members  of  the 
Institute  to  participate  in  the  competition. 
The  motion  that  the  report  be  adopted  was  put 
to  the  meeting,  and  lost.  (A  letter  referring 
to  this  subject  appears  on  another  page.) 


Jllusir  aliens. 


ST.  JAMES’S  (R.C.)  CHURCH, 
SPANISH-PLACE. 


■ E publish  this  week  two  views  of  the 
design  Mr.  Leonard  Stokes  submitted 
in  the  recent  competition  for  the 
above  church.  The  drawing  of  the  exterior 
is  now  in  the  Exhibition  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and  has  been  already  noticed  by  us. 
The  interior  we  criticised  at  the  time  of  the 
competition.  The  plan  is  arranged  so  as  to 
give  as  far  as  possible  an  uninterrupted  view  of 
the  altar  and  pulpit,  and  a low  triforium  has 
been  introduced  in  order  to  obtain  as  much 
accommodation  as  possible  on  a Bomowhat 
cramped  site.  The  materials  proposed  were 
red  brick  and  stone  throughout  both  the  interior 
and  exterior. 


THE  NEW  HOMOEOPATHIC  HOSPITAL, 
LIVERPOOL. 


This  building,  of  which  we  give  an  illustration 
this  week,  occupies  a prominent  site  at  the 
corner  of  Hope-street  and  Hope-place,  Liver- 
pool. The  illustration  shows  the  exterior  from 
the  north-east  angle. 

The  building  is  designed  to  accommodate 
fifty  beds  at  present,  and  is  capable  of  being 
enlarged,  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  so  as 
to  provide  twenty  or  thirty  more. 

The  basement  is  arranged  as  a dispensary, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  present  one  in  Hard- 
man-street. 

The  building  is  upon  the  red  sandstone  rock, 
and  stands  high  in  what  is  considered  to  be 
the  healthiest  part  of  the  city. 

The  wards  are  arranged  to  have  a southern 
aspect,  and  in  the  case  of  the  three  larger 
ones,  cross  lights,  and  large  windows  at  the 
west  ends.  The  large  wards  (male  and 
female)  on  the  first  and  second  floors  are  69  ft. 
by  24  ft.,  and  have  each  a convalescent-room, 
with  large  bay  window  at  the  east  end.  A 


Liverpool  Homoeopathic  Hospital. — First  Floor  Plan. 


smaller  ward  is  provided  on  the  first  floor,  and 
two  infectious  wards,  completely  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  building,  on  the  second  floor. 
Two  separation  wards  are  arranged  on  the  first 
and  second  floor ; and  five  private  wards,  with 
a convalescent-room  on  the  third  floor,  all  being 
lofty  and  well  lighted.  Service-rooms,  with  hot 
plates,  sinks,  dinner-lifts,  &c.,  are  placed  next 
the  wards,  and  nurses’  rooms,  with  inspection- 
openings  commanding  all  the  beds.  The  latrines 
and  bathrooms  at  the  ends  of  the  wards  are 
completely  cut  off  by  an  air-space  and  double 
doors  from  the  wards  adjoining ; they  have 
a separate  system  of  warming  and  ventilation, 
and  will  be  lined  throughout  with  glazed  tiles, 
and  have  polished  cement  floors. 

Nurses’  bedrooms,  and  dining  - rooms,  an 
operating-room  with  north  and  top  light, 
servants’  bedrooms,  &c.,  occupy  the  remainder 
of  the  upper  floors. 

The  main  staircase  is  of  granolithic  stone 
and  the  whole  of  the  corridors  are  of  fireproof 
materials. 

On  the  ground-floor  are  the  kitchens,  sculleries, 
larders,  stores,  servants’  hall,  pantry,  and  ser- 
vice-room, in  the  south  wing.  The  board-room, 
stores,  office,  porter’s  room,  boys’  room,  and 
entrance-hall,  are  to  the  front.  The  House- 
Surgeon’s  sitting  and  bed  room  and  spare 
room  ; the  matron’s  sitting  and  bed  room,  bath- 
room, &c.,  and  large  store,  with  hoisting  doors 
to  yard,  in  north  wing. 

A hydraulic  lift  for  patients  will  be  provided 
from  the  ground  to  the  third  floor,  in  the  well- 
hole  of  the  stair;  and  a coal-lift  from  the  base- 
ment to  the  top  of  the  building. 

With  the  exception  of  a large  store-room,  the 
wine  and  beer  cellars,  and  the  mortuary,  the 
whole  of  the  basement  floor  is  devoted  to  the 
dispensary  requirements.  A large  waiting-hall, 
with  latrines  at  the  west  end,  is  provided,  with 
porter’s  room  overlooking  it,  and  communicating 
with  a spacious  corridor,  off  which  are  seven 
well-lighted  consulting-rooms,  a waiting-room, 
with  dispensing-room  and  exit  door,  completes 
the  arrangement  of  this  floor.  Dados  of 
glazed  brick  are  provided  in  the  hall  and 
corridors. 

The  sab-basement  is  devoted  to  the  heating- 
chamber,  coal-places,  air-shafts,  and  chambers 
of  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus. 

The  exterior  of  the  main  front  is  faced  with 
red  Ruabon  brick,  the  strings,  cornices, 
window  dressings,  &c.,  of  stone  from  Stourton 
quarries.  The  ridges,  hips,  and  finials  are  of 
terra-cotta,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  Welsh 
slates.  The  drainage  of  the  building  has 
received  special  attention,  and  the  soil  drain- 
pipes will  be  flushed  out  by  means  of  a large 
self-flushing  tank  (Bowes  Scott  & Reid’s 
patent)  placed  at  a point  where  the  soil-pipes 
from  the  closets  join  the  drain.  The  ventila- 


tion and  warming  are  arranged  onthe“sei 
acting  suction  power”  principle,  as  successful 
applied  by  Drs.  Drysdale  and  Hayward, 
Liverpool,  to  several  dwelling-houses  in  t! 
neighbourhood,  and  may  be  briefly  described  c 
follows : — The  foul  air  is  extracted  from  i 
wards  and  rooms  by  flues  situated  near  tl 
ceilings,  carried  up  through  the  walls  to  a hon 
zontal  foul-air  chamber  in  the  roof.  TH 
chamber  is  intended  to  cause  all  the  foul-a  i 
flues  joining  it  to  be  drawn  on  equally  by  tl 
central  downcast  shaft,  with  which  it  is  CO’ 
nected,  and  which  conveys  the  foul  air  to  tl 
bottom  of  the  great  upcast-shaft,  whia 
actuated  the  whole  system,  and  is  then  carriu  t 
up  the  same,  rising  some  distance  above  t" 
ridge  of  the  roof,  and  finished  with  an  in 
hood,  having  side  openings  for  the  escape 
foul  air.  The  centre  of  this  shaft  is  occupied  by  s 
iron  flue  from  the  kitchen  fireplace  and  heatix . 
apparatus  boiler,  and  also  connected  with  i 
large  Cockle  stove  for  use  when  the  boiler  is  n 
required. 

By  this  means  a powerful  current  will  1 
induced  in  the  upcast  and  consequently  in  tl 
downcast  shaft  and  its  connecting  system  i 
foul-air  chambers  and  flues.  Regulating  valvl 
will  be  fixed  at  both  the  upper  and  lower  en« 
of  the  foul-air  flues  to  admit  of  them  beic: 
accurately  adjusted.  Central  fireplaces  a: 
provided  in  the  large  wards,  if  iron  an 
earthenware,  with  separate  air  supplies,  watetl 
trays,  marble  tops,  &c. 

The  fresh  air  is  introduced  into  the  variolic 
rooms  and  wards,  &c.,  by  means  of  flues  il 
the  walls,  connected  at  their  lower  ends  wilri 
a chamber  heated  by  rows  of  hot-water  pipe 
and  running  round  the  whole  of  the  buildid  i 
under  basement  floor.  A perforated  wa^  • 
allows  the  fresh  air  from  an  adjoining  aiij 
chamber  to  pass  over  the  hot-water  pipes  E 
as  to  enter  the  various  rooms  at  a tempered 
ture  of  60  deg.  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Fresh  air  is  supplied  to  the  air-chamber  b f 
means  of  seven  “HSolns  Water-spray  Inlt  9 
Ventilators,”  which  suck  the  air  from  som 
height  above  the  ground. 

By  means  of  these  appliances  and  tl  I 
regulating  valves  at  the  upper  ends  of  tl  I 
fresh-air  flues,  the  supply  of  heated  or  col  i 
fresh  air  can  be  regulated  with  the  greatem 
nicety,  or  Bhut  off  from  wards  not  in  use. 

The  hospital,  the  first  contract  for  whioM 
amounts  to  over  13,000Z.,  is  being  erected  di) 
the  sole  cost  of  Mr.  Henry  Tate,  of  Park  Hill:! 
Streatham,  and  Liverpool,  on  the  freehold  sitt :> 
recently  purchased  by  him  from  the  Liverpool 
Corporation. 

The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Holme  i'r 
Green,  and  the  architects  Messrs.  J.  & C : 
Holme,  of  Liverpool.  Mr.  W.  Bell  is  clerk  Gif 
works. 
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SOME  WOODWORK  AT  THE  CHARTERHOUSE 


COMPETITION  DESIGN  FOR  THE  NEW  CHURCH  OF  ST.  JAMES,  SPANISH  PLACE  : SOUTH  TRANSEPT  AND  PORCH. 

Mr.  Leonard  A.  S.  Stokes,  A.R  I.B.A.,  Architect. 
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ST.  BRIDE’S  VICARAGE. 

! publish  to-day  a view  of  this  new  London 
b,  of  which  Mr.  Basil  Champneys  is  the 
;ect,  and  a drawing  of  which  is  in  the 
Academy.  The  house  is  built  on  ground 
ijing  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
granted  a site  of  1,000  ft.  super.  The 
rnors  of  Bridewell,  who  were  the  owners 
wall  which  commanded  light  and  air, 
ated  that  the  house  should  occupy  the 
frontage  at  the  northern  end  of  Bride- 
dace.  Hence  the  considerable  extent  of 
rontage  compared  to  the  depth  of  the 
The  material  is  red  brick  throughout, 
contractor  was  Mr.  Nightingale ; the 
of  works,  Mr.  Goodchild  ; the  railing  in 
is  by  Mr.  Richard  Crittall. 


: OLD  WOODWORK  AT  THE 
CHARTERHOUSE, 
give  some  measured  drawings  of  the 
iso  in  Howard  House,  part  of  the 
prhouse  property,  about  the  possible  fate 
lich  there  has  been  so  much  discussion 
ly.  The  portion  of  the  building  in  which 
iaircase  is,  was  not,  we  are  assured,  ever 
!ed  to  be  touched  or  removed  ; but  it  may 
^resting  to  those  who  do  not  know  the 
trhouse  interior  to  have  this  example  of 
irk  to  be  found  there. 


jCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

give  this  week  a sketch  by  the  artist,  Mr. 
irhornycroft,  of  his  principal  work  at  the 
Academy  this  year,  “ The  Sower.”  We 
iommented  on  it  in  another  column, 
i remarks  on  the  Academy  sculpture  of 


THE  RECENT  MUNICIPAL  WORKS  IN 
ROME. 

surveyors’  institution. 

At  the  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Sur- 
veyors’ Institution,  held  on  Monday  evening 
last,  Mr.  F.  Vigors  (Vice-President)  in  the 
chair,  the  President  (Mr.  E.  I’Anson  *)  read  an 
interesting  paper  on  “The  Recent  Municipal 
Works  in  Rome.”  We  are  permitted  to  ex- 
tract some  portions  of  it : — 

Of  all  the  cities  of  Europe, — may  I not  say 
of  the  world  ? — there  is  none  which  excites 
more  interest  than  the  City  of  Rome,  the 
Eternal  City. 

For  the  last  three  winters  I have  had  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  extensive  works  which 
are  in  progress ; it  is  these  municipal  works  and 
their  initiation  which  I now  propose  to  describe. 

When  the  seat  of  the  Government  in  1870 
was  transferred  to  Rome,  the  city  was  found 
insufficient  to  fulfil  the  requirements  of  its  new 
destination.  The  considerable  increase  of  its 
fixed  population  and  probable  increase  had  to 
be  provided  for. 

The  necessity  that  the  modern  city  should 
have  well-planned  and  well-drained  streets,  the 
example  of  what  Florence,  which  for  five  years 
was  the  seat  of  Government,  had  already  accom- 
plished, immediately  engaged  attention,  and, 
whilst  it  was  felt  desirable  to  initiate  works 
of  urgent  necessity  without  delay,  it  was  equally 
felt  that  some  general  plan  should  be  settled  to 
regulate  the  development  of  the  city,  with  a 
view  to  which,  within  ten  days  after  the  forma- 
tion of  a provisional  government  on  the  30th  of 
September,  1870,  a Commission  was  appointed, 


* 13  worth  remark  that  Mr.  I’Anson  at  present  enjoys 

the  dual  and  unique  honours  attaching  to  his  positions  as 
at  once  President  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects and  President  of  the  Institution  of  Surveyors,— the 
two  leading  professional  societies  connected  with  architects 
and  surveyors. 


of  which  Signor  Pietro  Campanesi  was  President, 
the  veteran  archaeologist,  Signor  Rosa,  was 
vice-president,  with  nine  other  members,  archi- 
tects or  engineers,  all  Romans,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  topography,  the  local  dif- 
ficulties, and  the  many  questions  which  had  to 
be  considered  in  designing  a plan  for  the 
development  of  the  city. 

This  Commission,  although  the  members  were 
soon  agreed  on  the  general  principles  of  a plan, 
did  not  so  easily  agree  as  to  the  details  of  the 
extensive  and  complete  scheme  they  were  ap- 
pointed to  carry  out. 

When  the  Commission  commenced  its  labour 
the  members  had  before  them  plans  which  had 
already  been  prepared,  namely,  a piano  regola- 
tore  de  Massimu ; a second  plan,  proceeding 
from  a section  of  the  appointed  Commission; 
a third  plan,  presented  by  the  Roman  Communes, 
prepared  by  the  engineer  Merotte ; and  a fourth 
plan,  by  an  architect  named  Paniconi. 

A Council  of  the  Roman  Commune  was  called 
on  to  deliberate  on  these  plans  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  1871;  they  appointed  four  engineers  to 
examine  and  report  on  the  merits  of  the  plans 
produced,  who  reported  in  favour  of  the  plan 
of  the  Government  Commission,  but  suggested 
various  alterations,  whereupon  an  amended 
piano  regolatore  was  prepared. 

At  this  stage  of  the  inquiry  another  engineer, 
Alessandro  Viviani,  was  called  in,  when,  after 
the  lapse  of  several  months,  the  piano  di 
Massima  was  recommended  for  adoption,  and 
provisionally  approved  by  the  Council  on  the 
28th  of  November,  1871,  when,  pursuant  to  a 
la.w  passed  in  1865,  the  plan  was  publicly  exhi- 
bited, so  that  it  might  be  fully  known  and 
criticised ; and  on  fifteen  consecutive  days  this 
plan  was  examined  by  a daily  average  of  120 
persons,  in  all  about  1,800.  The  objections 
made  were  neither  serious  nor  numerous,  but 
all  objections  made,  either  by  individuals  or 
by  the  public  press,  were  carefully  recorded,  so 
that  any  amelioration  to  the  plan  which  might 
appear  necessary  as  the  result  of  the  objections 
offered  could  be  made. 

This  plan  seems  to  have  been  divided  into 
sections,  for  on  the  14th  of  September,  1871, 
the  Council  approved  of  the  plan  for  the 
Esquiline  Quarter. 

The  Commune,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
approved  of  the  plan  for  alterations  in  the 
Piazza  Sta.  Maria Maggiore  and  adjacent  streets ; 
on  the  20th  of  February,  1872,  of  the  plans 
of  the  Pretorian  Camp  and  of  the  Viminale 
Quarter ; on  the  20th  of  March,  of  the  Industrial 
Quarter  of  Testaceo;  and  on  the  6th  of  April, 
of  the  Quarter  of  the  Celio. 

Finally,  at  the  sitting  of  the  19th  of  August, 
1872,  the  project  was  approved  of  continuing 
the  Via  Nationale  direct  to  the  Fountain  of 
Trevi  and  to  the  Piazza  Sciarra,  and  for  which 
the  necessary  powers  of  expropriation  w'ere 
obtained. 

The  Commission  had  proceeded  thus  far  in 
the  summer  of  1873,  by  which  time  the  Massima 
plan,  which  was  then  partially  approved,  con- 
tained all  the  fundamental  requirements  of  a 
first  design,  and  it  was  again  presented  for  the 
sanction  of  the  Council,  who,  before  having  a 
definitive  consultation,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1873, 
appointed  a third  Commission  composed  of  four 
engineers,  with  instructions  to  re-examine  the 
plan  and  also  ten  other  plans,  which  by  that 
time  private  engineers  had  laid  before  the 
Municipal  Administration. 

Two  months  afterwards  this  Commission 
published  their  Report,  dated  the  3rd  of 
September,  1873,  which  determined  that  neither 
of  the  ten  new  plans  was  better  than  the 
official  piano  regolatore,  or  capable  of  being 
combined  with  it. 

The  Commission  classed  the  proposed  works 
under  three  categories  : — 1.  Those  they  thought 
indispensable.  2.  Those  they  thought  relatively 
useful.  3.  Those  they  considered  ornamental 
and  not  absolutely  necessary. 

On  this  report  further  discussion  took  place, 
the  opinion  of  the  public  was  invited,  and 
several  meetings  took  place  to  consider  the 
objections  and  criticisms  on  the  plans,  which 
were  read  to  the  Council  on  the  6th  of  October, 
1873,  Franesco  Nobili  Yilletasche,  President : 
and  on  the  18th  of  the  same  month  the  piano 
regolatore  appears  to  have  been  accepted,  and 
a further  commission  was  then  named,  who 
published  it  in  April,  1882,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  final  Report.  It  was  signed  by 
Villetasche,  President ; Marco  Ottoboni  Duca 
de  Tiano,  Giovan  Ballista  de  Rosa  (the  veteran 
archaeologist),  Salvatore  Bianchi,  Emidio 


Renazzi,  Andrea  Brachi,  Geatano  Pompiano, 
and  Antonio  del  Yecchio,  Secretary. 

The  piano  regolatore,  after  passing  through 
the  various  Commissions  which  had  succeeded 
each  other,  received  the  approval  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, when  a law  was  passed  to  enable  the 
State  to  contribute  to  the  rebuilding  and  exten- 
sion of  what  had  become  the  capital  town  of 
the  country. 

So  early  as  1S73  it  had  become  apparent  that 
without  the  assistance  of  Government  the  city 
had  not  the  power  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
new  position,  and  that  it  was  not  reasonable 
that  the  Commune  of  Rome  Bhould  without 
assistance  be  required  to  provide  for  the 
expense  of  the  proposed  works,  which  were  for 
the  advantage  of  the  whole  nation.  Neverthe- 
less it  was  even  then  decided  to  continue  the 
works  in  the  new  Esquiline  Quarter  with  the 
Yia  Nationale,  delaying  other  works  for  the 
time,  and  until  Government  assistance  could  be 
procured. 

The  Committee  found,  by  reference  to  the 
statistics  of  the  decennial  period  anterior  to 
1871,  that  the  annual  increment  of  the  popula- 
tion had  been  3,000 ; from  1871  to  1881  the 
increment  had  been  80,000,  perhaps  one-half  of 
which  was  occasioned  by  transporting  the  seat 
of  Government  to  Rome.  In  1879  the  increase 
was  7,100  ; in  1880,  9,000 ; in  1881,  6,500 ; and 
it  was  considered  that,  during  the  next  twenty- 
five  years,  the  annual  augmentation  might  be 
reckoned  at  5,000,  or  in  all  12o,000,  which, 
added  to  the  300,000,  the  population  at  the  time 
of  the  last  census,  would  amount  to  a popula- 
tion of  425,000.  Then,  taking  it  as  a basis  that 
a well-arranged  city  contains  500  inhabitants  to 
the  square  acre,  including  buildings  and  streets, 
the  extension  of  the  plan  should  be  such  as  to 
provide  for  850  square  acres ; and,  as  the 
inhabited  part  of  the  city  in  1871  covered  an 
area  of  500  acres,  it  followed  that  the  additional 
area  required  in  the  new  quarter  was  350  acres. 

Additional  spaces,  conveniently  placed,  were 
also  considered  necessary  for  dock,  markets, 
slaughter-houses,  and  above  all  for  studios, 
workshops,  and  other  buildings  in  connexion 
with  the  fine  arts,  one  of  the  staple  industries 
of  Rome.  The  principal  streets,  it  was  deter- 
mined, should  be  25  metres  wide,  and  the  others 
should  vary  from  20  to  12  metres.  It  was  more 
difficult  to  decide  about  the  enlargement  of  the 
old  streets  on  account  of  tho  difficulty  of 
removing  various  old  buildings  of  archmological 
interest  and  artistic  value  which  it  was  desir- 
able to  preserve.  It  was  considered  that  the 
bridges  Bhould  not  be  more  than  300  to  400 
metres  apart,  and  that  they  should  coincide 
with  important  streets  already  formed  or  con- 
templated, and  the  retention  of  gardens  and 
public  promenades,  the  committee  considered 
should  not  be  neglected. 

After  making  these  general  observations  the 
Commission  refers  in  considerable  detail  to 
various  parts  of  the  plan. 

What  may  be  gathered  from  this  relation  is, 
that  vigorous  efforts  were  made  as  soon  as  Rome 
became  the  seat  of  Government  in  1870  to 
devise  a plan  for  forming  new  streets  and 
altering  old  ones,  so  as  to  effectually  provide  for 
the  anticipated  increase  of  population  and  the 
public  buildings  necessary  for  State  and  muni- 
cipal purposes.  The  relation  states  that  in 
1865  a law  had  been  passed  to  enable  the  com- 
pulsory acquisition  of  land  and  houses  for  pur- 
poses of  public  utility.  It  sets  forth  the 
various  steps  which  were  taken,  the  apparently 
thorough  and  conscientious  study  and  publicity 
which  was  given  to  the  subject,  and  concludes 
with  recommendations  as  to  the  order  of  time 
in  which  the  various  works  contemplated  should 
be  carried  out. 

The  conception  of  the  plan  appears  to  me 
truly  magnificent  and  of  great  public  utility, 
because  it  is  a piano  regolatore, — that  is,  a plan 
which,  after  the  largest  opportunity  for  inquiry 
has  been  given,  is  the  plan  adopted  by  the 
governing  body,  the  strict  adhesion  to  which 
will  ensure  the  development  of  a great  and  well- 
arranged  city. 

As  I understand  it,  the  Government  takes 
the  initiative,  and  requires  the  Commune  to 
execute  such  works  as  the  Government  thinks 
necessary,  leaving,  however,  as  I gather  from 
the  relation,  great  latitude  to  the  Commune  as 
to  the  details ; that  thereupon  the  Commune 
studies  the  subject,  and  prepares  its  scheme 
and  plan,  and  the  approval  of  this  plan  is  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  a declaration  of  public 
utility,  on  which  may  follow  the  expropriation 
or  acquisition  of  such  property  as  may  be 


required  for  carrying  on  the  work.  . It  also 
appears  that  after  the  plan  for  the  intended 
improvements,  or  probably  after  tho  order  of 
the  Government  is  given  to  take  the  matter 
into  consideration,  that  a period  of  twenty-five 
years  is  allowed  for  the  execution  of  the  work, 
and  the  Commune  has  power  to  levy  taxes 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  carrying 
them  out. 

The  development  of  the  new  city  commenced 
in  close  proximity  to  the  terminus  of  the  rail- 
way, which,  after  skirting  the  east  side  of  the 
city,  enters  it  on  the  north-east,  near  the  Porta 
Maggiore.  Close  to  the  railway  station  are  the 
ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  Opposite 
these  ruins  a fine  crescent  has  been  formed,  and 
from  the  centre  of  this  crescent  the  important 
Yia  Nationale  has  now  been  constructed,  running 
in  a south-westerly  direction  for  nearly  1,000 
yards  towards  the  Piazza  Yenetia,  which  is  at 
the  southern  end  of  the  Corso,  the  great  street 
of  old  Rome.  This  is  a noble  street ; it  falls 
pretty  gradually  towards  the  Piazza  Venetia 
until  at  the  lower  end,  where  the  street  has  an 
inconveniently  steep  gradient,  and  an  awkward 
bend.  At  the  present  time  the  work  of  the 
demolition  of  the  buildings  which  it  is  necessary 
to  remove  in  order  to  extend  the  Via  Nationale 
towards  the  Castle,  of  St.  Angelo  is  actively 


going  on. 

From  the  Baths  of  Diocletian  to  the  Piazza 


Yenetia  the  Yia  Nationale  is  now  completely 
formed,  lined  on  both  sides  with  either  new 
buildings  (entirely  so  in  the  upper  part)  or  with 
old  buildings  in  the  lower  part  of  the  street, 
the  facades  or  enclosures  to  which  have  been 
altered  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  line  of  the 
new  street.  Some  gardens  also  abut  on  the 
street,  causing  open  spaces  to  be  left ; but  the 
aspect  of  the  street  is  on  the  whole  highly  satis- 
factory, and  in  parts  even  picturesque. 

In  the  upper  part  is  one  of  the  large  modern 
hotels  of  Rome,  the  Quirinale,  not  far  off  from 
which,  in  a parallel  street,  is  another  modern 
hotel,  the  Costanze.  On  the  upper  part  of  tho 
Yia  Nationale  stands  a charmingly-designed 
church,  built  for  the  Americans, — who  frequent 
Rome  in  large  numbers, — by  the  late  Mr.  Street, 
in  the  Mediaeval  style,  with  such  modifications 
as  the  locality  and  the  climate  suggested  to  the 
mind  of  that  most  able  architect.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  street  is  a somewhat  imposing 
building,  called  the  Palazzo  degli  Belle  Arti; 
the  other  buildings  are  private  houses  or  shops. 
The  street  is  of  ample  width,  and  planted  as  a 
boulevard,  with  trees  on  either  side. 

Not  the  least  interesting  work  now  in  course 
of  execution  is  the  embankment  of  the  Tiber, 
which  is  being  carried  on  on  the  Trastevere 
side,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  scheme  the 
embankment  has  been  or  will  bo  advanced,  and 
in  one  part  the  land  at  the  back  of  the  Palazza 
Farnesina,  which  projected  into  the  stream,  and 
narrowed  it  very  inconveniently,  has  been 
removed.  This  work  appears  to  be  going  on 
with  considerable  rapidity,  and  when  completed 
will  be  a most  important  work. 


which  was  one  of  regret  that  in  consequence  of  i 
declining  health  Mr.  Vulliamy  had  felt  himself 
bound  to  send  in  his  resignation  as  Superintend- 1 
ing  Architect  to  the  Board.  No  one  knew  more  i 
than  those  who  were  connected  with  him  the 
high  character  of  Mr.  Vulliamy.  He  hadi 
served  the  Board  for  twenty-five  years.  A 
pupil  of  Sir  Charles  Barry,  and  for  some  sixteen; 
years  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.: 
on  his  own  account,  he  was  elected  from  among  i 
twenty-two  competitors  as  Superintending! 
Architect  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Marrable  on  the 
resignation  of  that  gentleman  in  1861,  and: 
since  then  had  been  actively  concerned,  under' 
the  direction  of  the  Board,  in  carrying  outi 
some  of  the  most  important  street  improve-; 
ments  which  the  metropolis  had  witnessed,  and,: 
in  his  retirement  he  would  carry  with  him  the; 
respect  and  esteem  of  every  member  of  the! 
Board  with  whom  he  had  been  associated.  He' 
moved,  in  the  first  instance,  that  Mr.  Yulliamy’s 
letter  of  resignation  be  referred  to  the  Works ; 
and  General  Purposes  Committee. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  that,  as  the  oldest  member' 
of  the  Board,  he  was  able  to  endorse  to  the  full: 
all  that  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Fowler  as  to  thei 
regret  which  the  Board  would  feel  at  Mr.' 
Yulliamy’s  retirement.  He  seconded  the  motion,; 
which  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Vulliamy  some  time  afterwards  enter® 
the  Board-room,  and  presented  his  usual  weekly, 
report  on  applications  under  the  Building  Acts.: 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  to  be  held  this 
Friday,  the  2lst,  the  Works  and  General  Pur-: 
poses  Committee  will  present  a report  recom-i 
mending  that  Mr.  Yulliamy’s  resignation  be 
accepted  as  from  the  29th  of  September  nextali 


THE  SUPERINTENDING  ARCHITECT 

METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  on  the  14th  inst.,  the  Clerk,  Mr.  J.  E 
Wakefield,  read  the  following  letter 


Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 

Spring-gardens, 

May  10,  1S36. 

To  the  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

Gbntlbsiex, — I beg  to  inform  you  that  I find  myself 
compelled  by  failing  health  to  tender  my  resignation  of 
the  position  of  Superintending  Architect  to  the  Board, 
which  I have  held  for  more  than  twenty-live  years. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  and  deep  feelings  of  regret 
that  I have  resolved  to  withdraw  irom  this  high  and 
honourable  position,  and  from  the  performance  of  pro- 
fessional duties  in  which  I have  taken  a very  lively  interest 
for  nearly  half  a century  (having  entered  my  profession  in 
July,  1S36) . _ , T , . r 

In  closing  my  long  connexion  with  the  Board,  1 trust  1 
may  be  allowed  to  express  my  grateful  sense  of  the  kind- 
ness and  consideration  which  has  always  been  extended  to 
me  by  all  the  Members  of  the  Board,  the  Chairman,  and 
officers,  the  recollection  of  which  will  ever  be  a great  com- 
fort and  consolation  to  mo  in  my  declining  years. 

In  tendering  my  resignation  1 desire  at  the  same  time  to 
say  that  I shall  bo  prepared  to  continue  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  Department  until  the  Board  shall  have 
made  such  arrangements  as  they  may  think  necessary  in 
consequence  of  my  retirement,  and  shall  also  be  willing 
and  ready  to  place  my  services  at  the  disposal  of  tho 
Board  on  all  occasions  when  the  Board  may  think  fit  to 
•I  have  the  honour  to 


honour  me  with  their  confidence, 
be,  Gentlemen,  yours  very  faithfully, 

Gkorgb  Yduumt, 

Mr.  F.  H.  Fowler  said  he  was  sure  that  he 
expressed  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  Board, 


It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Frederic^’ 
Marrable,  the  first  Superintending  Architect  tc 
the  Board,  was  elected  on  Feb.  4,  1856,  when 
there  were  fifteen  other  candidates,  viz.,  Messrs: 
W.  Hosking,  E.  W.  Lower,  J.  Blore,  J.  H 
Taylor,  G.  L.  Taylor,  G.  Legg,  H.  Hnrrisohr 
J.  T.  Wood,  C.  W.  Pined,  Thomas  Taylor,  John 
Barnett,  E.  C.  Hakewill,  William  Young,  F.  W 
Stent,  and  S.  C.  Gant.  At  the  last  moment 
however,  Mr.  G.  L.  Taylor  wrote  withdrawing 
his  candidature,  as  he  considered  the  salarj 
offered  for  the  duties  too  small.  A member  or 
the  Board  moved  that  the  appointment  shoulci! 
be  deferred,  and  the  question  of  salary  reconi 
8idered,  but  this  proposition  was  negatived,  anc! 
the  election  was  proceeded  with.  Four  of  the 
candidates  (viz.,  Professor  nosking,  Mr.  Mart 
rable,  Mr.  Hakewill,  and  Mr.  Barnett)  werr 
first  selected  by  slow  of  hands  to  go  to  th 
final  vote,  and  ultimately  Mr.  Marrable  wav 
elected.*  _ j| 

Mr.  Marrable  resigned  in  1861  under  th 
following  circumstances  : — The  Covent  Garde1 
Approach  and  Streets  Committee  presented  ? 
report  to  the  meeting  of  tho  Board  held  o 
Feb.  9 of  that  year,  recommending  that  th 
salary  of  the  Superintending  Architect  t 
increased  from  8007.  to  1,2007.  per  annum,  be  j 
to  this  recommendation  an  amendment  wa 
moved,  and  carried  by  twenty-seven  to  nine, 
that  Mr.  Marrable’s  salary  be  increased  (1, 
1,0007.1  At  the  following  meeting  of  the  Boar< 
Mr.  Marrable  sent  in  his  resignation,  on  th 
ground  that  when,  in  1856,  candidates  wei> 
invited  for  the  office  at  a salary  of  8007.  pt 
annum,  nothing  was  said  to  induce  a belief  ths 
he  would  be  expected  to  perform  such  oneroti:; 
and  responsible  services  of  a professions, 
character  as  had  been  demanded  of  him,  relatini 
to  the  survey,  valuation,  and  purchase  of  pri 
perty  for  the  new  streets  undertaken  by  th 
Board,  and  he  regarded  the  increase  of  sal  ax; 
now  offered  as  inadequate.  The  resignatioi 
was  accepted,  and  it  was  referred  to  a con, 
mittee  to  consider  the  duties  and  salary  of  tc 
office.  J _ 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  on  March  I, 
1861,  Mr.  Yulliamy  was  elected  by  thirty-tw 
votes  as  against  twenty -nine  given  for  the  la': 
Mr.  Sancton  Wood,  twenty-seven  for  Mr.  J 
Kerr,  twenty-six  for  Mr.  Isaacs,  twenty-six  fi 
Mr.  -T.  Billing,  and  twenty-three  for  Mr.  1 
Fowler.  There  were  seventeen  other  ca  (. 
didates,  viz.,  Messrs.  Saunders,  J.  Young,  F.  •( 
Wilson,  Hart,  C.  Eales,  Salter,  H.  B.  Richardson 
Liddiard,  T.  Goodchild,  T.  Morris,  Blore,  Dixo.. 
T.  D.  Barry,  Cooper,  J.  Hansom,  Kirkland,  ail 
Salmon. § . M i 

In  February,  1877,  the  Board  determined  i. 
elect  an  Assistant  Architect  and  Surveyor,  <: 


* Vid e Builder.  1856,  p.  78. 
t Builder,  1801,'  p.  100.  % P. 130. 


j Ibid.,  P.  I, 
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salary  of  5001.  per  annum,  and  it  was  remitted 
0 the  Works  and  General  Purposes  Committee 
P select  sis  candidates  from  among  those  who 
Ipplied  for  the  appointment.  There  were  only 
i|ight  applications.  The  committee  submitted 
le  following  names  : — Messrs.  D.  R.  Dale,  W. 
ijogerty,  John  Hebb,  George  McDonelJ,  W. 
jlilton  Nash,  and  Jasper  Wager.  Mr.  Hebb 
•as  elected,*  and  continues  to  hold  the  office. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

I Edinburgh  Architectural  Association. — The 
Pnual  general  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
jjld  on  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  Geo.  Washington 
jrowne,  President,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  J.  Fair- 
tiirn,  Hon.  Secretary,  read  the  report  of  the 
^enty- eighth  session,  which  the  Council  stated 
iat  they  regarded  as  one  of  substantial  pro- 
8-ess  in  all  departments.  The  gentlemen  ad- 
mitted as  members  during  the  session  numbered 
irty-seven  ; twenty-seven  names  had  been 
withdrawn,  owing  to  various  circumstances, 
ltd  there  were  now  303  on  the  roll.  The  report 
aving  been  adopted,  the  office-bearers  for  the 
:i8uing  session  were  elected,  viz.,  Mr.  Hippolyte 
J Blanc,  president ; Professor  Baldwin  Brown 
'd  Mr.  John  Kinross,  vice-presidents;  Mr.  T. 
itirbairn,  hon.  secretary  ; and  Mr.  John  White- 
•v , hon.  treasurer.  On  the  motion  of  Professor 
tyldwin  Brown  votes  of  thanks  were  given  to 
:st  office-bearers.  The  Chairman  then  read 
hontinuation  of  a paper  on  Monastic  Archi- 
bture  in  Scotland. 

3 Glasgow  Architectural  Association.  — On 
jjturday  afternoon  last  a party  of  the  mem- 
>rs  visited  the  Cathedral,  and  were  conducted 
er  the  building  by  Mr.  John  Honeyman, 
.R.I.B.A.  Under  his  guidance  the  various 
ertions,  from  crypt  to  tower,  were  seen,  and 
>-ir  dates  of  erection  learned,  a running  com- 
fcntary  on  the  purposes  of  the  different  parts, 
id  the  intention  of  the  builders  where  these 
[pear  to  be  departed  from  or  unfulfilled,  ren- 
ting the  inspection  a most  interesting  and 
itructive  one. 

Liverpool  Architectural  Society.— The  annua 
4>ort  of  this  Society,  read  at  the  meeting  on 
•7  3rd  inst.,  shows  a slight  diminution  in  the 
limber  of  members,  the  number  now  being 
i>,  as  compared  with  121  at  the  close  of  last 
ision.  This  number  is  made  up  of  42  Fellows, 
y Professional  Associates,  27  Associates,  23 
Indents,  and  two  Corresponding  Members. 
3re  had  been  eight  resignations,  viz.,  two 
ipfessional  Associates  and  six  Students, 
giong  the  members  deceased,  mention  is  made 
he  report  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Huggins, 

:i  many  years  a member  of  the  Society,  which 
>d  indebted  to  him  for  many  contributions  to 
Jj  proceedings.  Seven  members  had  been 
ited,  viz.,  one  Fellow,  five  Professional 
Jociates,  and  one  Student.  In  the  early  part 
the  session  the  Council  received,  with 
ret,  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  Sec., 

■'  F.  W.  Horn  blower,  whose  devotion  to| 

1:1  interest  in,  the  welfare  of  the  Society  for 
past  eight  years  had  contributed  in  no  small 
•ee  to  its  continued  existence.  Mr.  C.  W. 

I iso  had  undertaken  the  duties  of  the  office. 

subject  of  the  federation  of  architectural 
pties  had  frequently  engaged  the  attention 
ae  Council,  who  had  given  their  support  to 
.committee  formed  by  the  Royal  Institute 
•'British  Architects,  upon  which  Mr.  C. 
nidge  was  placed,  and  Mr.  Parslow  has  been 
ainated  as  the  representative  of  the  Society. 


articled  to  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  but  was  turned 
over  to  Sydney  Smirke,  and  remained  Classical 
in  his  architectural  taste  and  practice.  He  was 
en£^oed  by  Mr.  John  Braithwaite  to  design  the 
station  buildings  on  the  Eastern  Counties 
Railway,  and  was  the  architect  of  the  old 
terminus  at  Shoreditch.  He  was  the  successful 
competicor  for  the  Great  Southern  and  Western 
Railway  buildings  in  Ireland,  and  erected  the 
Kingsbridge  Terminus  and  the  stations  from 
Dublin  to  Cork.  He  was  also  architect  to  the 
Limerick  Junction  line,  and,  living  at  a time 
when  architects  were  not  quite  elbowed  out  by 
engineers,  he  became  architect  of  the  Rugby 
and  Stamford  Railway,  and  the  Syston  and 
Peterborough  Railway  buildings  in  England. 
He  was  subsequently  architect  to  several 
building  estates,  and  built  many  private  houses 
and  London  offices,  notably  those  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  King-street  and  Gresham-street. 
In  his  later  years  he  was  much  employed  in 
arbitrations,  and  was  an  able  administrator.  He 
was  married  and  had  two  sons,  who  preceded 
him  to  the  grave.” 

We  are  asked  to  add  to  the  above  that  in  1846 
Mr.  Wood  received  a premium  of  100Z.  for  his 
designs  for  the  Blackburn  Railway  Station, 
offered  by  the  Blackburn  and  Preston  Railway 
Company. 


BUILDERS’  BENEVOLENT  INSTITUTION. 

An  election  of  pensioners  on  the  funds  of  this 
Institution  took  place  on  Thursday  afternoon  at 
Willis’s  Rooms,  St.  James’s,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Lucas, 
J.P.  (President),  in  the  chair.  There  were  three 
vacancies,— two  for  men,  and  one  for  a woman,— for 
which  there  were  six  candidates,  five  of  whom  were 
men.  The  following  is  the  list  of  the  candidates, 
with  the  number  of  votes  polled  for  each,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  scrutineers  (Mr.  Thomas  Stir, 
ling  and  Mr.  Keeble),  viz.,  John  E.  Rowe,  Croydon, 
aeed  sixty- three,  builder,  1,091  votes ; Samuel 
Walton,  Holloway  (formerly  a subscriber  to  the 
Institution),  aged  sixty-eight,  builder,  1,2S3  votes 
(including  140  allowed  for  subscriptions) ; Ebenezer 
Robinson,  Camberwell,  aged  seventy-two,  builder, 
953  votes  ; James  Picking,  Clapbam,  aged  sixty 
builder,  74  votes  ; and  Thomas  Norton,  Brook- 
green,  aged  forty-six,  330  votes. 

John  E.  Rowe  and  Samuel  Walton  were  therefore 
declared  to  be  the  successful  male  candidates,  and 
Mrs  Caroline  Cleary,  of  Highbury  Quadrant,  widow 
of  Joseph  Cleary,  builder,  being  the  only  female 
candidate,  was  elected  as  a matter  of  course. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Foxley,  and  to  the  scrutineers  and  other 
gentlemen  who  had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings 
brought  the  meeting  to  a close. 


OBITUARY. 

!\  Sancton  Wood.  — Mr.  E.  C.  Robins 
“As  art  old  pupil  of  the  late  Mr. 
iton  Wood,  whose  office  I entered  in  1846, 1 
! been  requested  by  his  representatives  to 
■j1  few  words  about  him.  He  died  on  the 
‘ of  April  last,  within  a week  of  his  seventy- 
year,  and  was  buried  on  the  24th  at  Putney 
| itery.  He  had  resided  in  a house  of  his 
M design  9n  Putney-hill  for  the  last  thirty- 
fears,  and  was  formerly  District  Surveyor 
•litney  and  Roehampton,  but  for  the  last 
' y years  he  was  District  Surveyor  of  St. 

; s,  Chelsea.  He  was  a Fellow  of  the  Royal 
■ ute  of  British  Architects,  and  was  a mem- 
f the  Examining  Board  for  District  Sur- 
s-  Ho  was  also  a Fellow  of  the  Institute 
'ichitects  of  Ireland,  and  an  Associate  of 
nstitution  of  Civil  Engineers.  He  was  j 

• Builder,  1877,  p.  189.  I 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACT. 

NEGLECT  TO  SUBMIT  PLANS  TO  DISTRICT  SURVETOR, 

At  the  Hammersmith  Police  Court  on  Saturday, 
Mr.  Hams  (Harris  & Wardrop),  contractor,  was 
summoned  for  omittmg  to  produce  to  Mr.  Kuight- 
ley,  the  District  Surveyor,  plans  and  sections 
showing  the  constructions  of  proposed  stabling  for 
Messrs.  Carter,  Paterson,  k Co.,  in  Glenthorne- 
road,  Hammersmith. 

Mr.  Knightley  said  he  sent  formal  notice  to  the 
builders  for  plans,  but  without  effect. 

The  defendant  said  his  foreman  called  one  day  at 
Mr.  Knightley’s  office.  He  only  saw  a junior  clerk 
and  refused  to  leave  the  drawings.  He  (the  de- 
fendant) added  that  Mr.  Knightley  could  have  seen 
the  drawings  at  the  building  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Knightley  contended  that  the  production  of 
the  drawings  meant  in  such  manner  that  he  should 
and  a fair  °PP°rtunity  to  examine  them. 

Ihe  Magistrate,  Mr.  Bennett,  expressed  a similar 
opinion,  and  imposed  a penalty  of  31.,  with  costs. 


e being 


were  intended  for  “ model  dwellings,”  and  s 
erected  in  eight  “blocks.” 

The  defence  was  that  the  total  area  of  the 
“block”  in  question  was  only  1,200  ft.  super., 
whereas  3,600  ft.  was  the  allowance  under  the  Act 
for  areas  without  party  walls. 

Mr.  Meeson’s  contention  was  that  the  wall,  being 
the  boundary  of  the  “ separate  dwelling,”  as  “model 
d wellings  ” are  let,  was  a “ party  ” wall,  and  a long 
discussion  as  to  the  bearing  of  the  Act  took  place  on 
the  point ; the  Act,  it  was  submitted  by  Mr. 
Jutsum,  being  sufficiently  clear  in  its  definition  of  a 
“ party  wall  ” by  stating  that  it  should  “ apply,”— a 
word  which  Mr.  Hannay  remarked  was  very  oddly 
used  in  that  connexion, — “to  any  wall  separating  a 
building  from  another  building  occupied  by  difierent 
persons.” 

Mr.  Hannay  said  that  if  that  view  of  the  matter 
was  to  be  held  good,  a set  of  chambers  would 
require  a “ party  ” wall. 

The  solicitor  submitted  that  they  did,  and  that 
the  “ flats”  of  “ model  dwellings”  were  “separate 
dwellings  ” was  clear  from  the  Representation  of 
the  People  Act,  which  treated  them  as  dwelling- 
houses. 

Mr.  Hannay  said  that  it  was  well  known  that 
separate  occupation  was  a “ separate  dwelling”  for 
voting  purposes  ; but  if  a separate  occupation  was  a 
“separate  dwelling”  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Building  Act  no  person  could  let  a portion  of  a house 
to  a lodger  without  putting  up  a party  wall  from 
roof  to  basement. 

Mr.  Burn  cross-examined  to  show  that  for  every 

separate”  dwelling.  District  Surveyors  under  the 
Act  were  entitled  to  a fee  about  six  times  greater 
than  that  allowed  for  a mere  survey  of  so  many 
floors,  kc.  Therefore,  if  Mr.  Meeson  were  to  suc- 
ceed in  his  contention,  it  would  be  greatly  to  his 
benefit. 

Mr.  Hannay  thought  that  point  need  not  be 
pursued. 

Mr.  Bum  having  addressed  the  Magistrate  for  the 
defence, 

Mr.  Hannay  said  thrt  he  could  not  go  with  the  con- 
tention for  the  prosecution,  that  a set  of  chambers 
or  “rooms”  was  a separate  building;  and  he  was 
helped  to  that  opinion  on  reading  the  27th  section 
of  the  Act,  which  said  that  every  building  should 
have  its  “external  or  party  wall.”  In  his  opinion 
the  wall  in  question  was  not  necessarily  a party- 
wall  ; therefore  the  defendant  was  not  bound  to 
carry  it  above  the  roof,  and  the  contention  for  the 
Surveyor  must  fail.  He  dismissed  the  summons, 
and  ordered  the  Surveyor  to  pay  the  defendant  two 
guineas  costs. 


WHAT  IS  A PARTY- WALL? 

At  the  Worship-Street  Police-court,  on  Wednes- 
day, Mr.  James  Stone,  a builder,  of  Walthamstow 
was  summoned  under  the  Building  Act.  for  so 
irregularly  building  a certain  party  wall  that  it  did 
not  rise  15  in.  above  the  roof.— Mr.  Jutsum 
solicitor,  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  prosecuting 
surveyor,  Mr  Meeson,  of  the  District  of  East 
Hackney  North ; and  Mr.  Adam  Bum,  barrister 
defended.  ’ 

The  defendant,  it  appeared  (we  quote  from  the 
report  in  the  Daily  Telegraph),  was  the  contractor 
for  certain  buildings  being  erected  in  Theydon-road 
Hackney;  and  the  point  of  the  case  was  whether 
the  wall  m question  was  or  was  not  a “party  ” wall 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  If  a “ party  ” wall 
it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  carried  up  above 
the  roof  at  least  15  in.,  whereas  the  evidence  of 
Air.  Meeson  showed  that  the  wall  was  covered  by 
the  roof.  There  was  no  contention  as  to  the  facts 
and  it  was  shown  that  the  buildings  in  question 


TALL  CHIMNEY  CONSTRUCTION. 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  “J.  H.  G.  ” (page 
694,  ante)  having  put  six  queries  to  the  readers 
of  your  paper,  and  especially  asked  me  to  reply, 
with  your  permission  I will  endeavour  to  do  so, 
taking  them  seriatim,  embodying  in  the  answers 
the  opinion  and  experience  of  men  who  have 
practically  superintended  the  erection  of  this 
class  of  work,  both  in  England  and  America,  for 
many  years. 

Cement  Rings. — The  whole  of  the  chimney 
should  be  built  with  good  lime-mortar,  and  not 
with  cement  rings  every  yard  in  height.  Some 
shafts  have  been  built  with  cement  rings  : pro- 
bably it  is  thought  this  prevents  cracking,  but 
I know  chimney-designers  and  builders  in  the 
counties  of  Lancashire,  Nottinghamshire,  and 
Kent  who  use  good  lime-mortar  throughout 
because  they  aro  convinced  it  is  better  to 
preserve  the  homogeneous  character  of  the 
structure. 

Concrete  Chimney. — I only  know  of  one  shaft 
being  built  in  concrete,— that  is  at  the  Chain 
Cable  and  Anchor  Testing  Works,  Sunderland, 
and  is  described  and  illustrated  in  our  book.  If 
any  of  your  readers  know  of  other  examples  I 
hope  they  will  communicate  the  same  to  the 
Builder. 

Exhaust  Steam. — The  discharge  of  exhaust 
steam  into  the  chimney  cannot  always  be 
avoided,  but  it  is  very  rarely  done.  I know 
a case  in  the  City  of  London  where  the  exhaust 
Bteam  is  conveyed  into  the  chimney-shaft,  but 
this  was  arranged  to  avoid  causing  a nuisance 
to  the  opposite  premises.  The  responsible 
person  in  charge  considers  it  detrimental  to  the 
brickwork.  Some  chimney-builders  say  that 
exhaust  steam  injures  the  draught  when  dis- 
charged up  the  shaft,  as  the  steam  forms  itself 
into  a column  and  takes  up  the  centre  of  the 
chimney,  and  saturates  the  smoke.  The  vapour 
clings  to  the  chimney  sides  and  causes  a wet 
lining  of  soot  on  the  brickwork,  and  so  affects 
the  mortar  that  it  falls  from  the  joints  every 
time  the  fires  are  stopped.  The  face  of  the 
brickwork  will  peel  off  when  touched,  similar  to 
plaster  on  a damp  wall.  The  who'e  length  of 
the  flue  from  where  the  steam  enters  is  wet 
and  slimy  on  all  sides,  and  there  is  a constant 
downpour  of  soot  and  grit  accumulating  at  the 
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base,  which  causes  25  per  cent,  more  dirt  than 
if  no  steam  entered,  and  the  damp  and  dirt  in 
the  fine  make  the  chimney  more  unhealthy  and 
laborious  to  the  men  employed. 

Portland  Cement. — The  Liverpool  Corporation 
specify  their  cement  as  follows, — it  must  be  of 
uniform  quality  and  capable  of  bearing  the 
following  tests  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
engineer : — 

“ 1st.  Samples  of  the  cement  being  sifted  through  a 
No.  50  gange  wire  sieTe,  must  not  leave  a residue  of  more 
than  10  per  cent. 

2nd.  Samples  of  pure  cement  will  be  gauged  with  water 
and  placed  in  brass  moulds  used  by  the  corporation. 
Within  twenty-four  hours  the  casts  thus  made  will  be 
immersed  in  still  water,  in  which  they  will  remain  until 
the  expiration  of  seven  days  from  the  date  of  moulding, 
when  they  will  be  taken  out  of  the  water  and  tested  to 
ascertain  their  tensile  strength,  which  must  not  be  le3s 
than  1,0001b.  on  the  sectional  area  of  2-}  square  inches. 

3rd.  In  ordering  the  cement  it  will  be  distinguished  as 
quick-setting  or  slow-setting.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
time  of  setting  a modification  of  Yicat’s  needle  will  be 
used,  having  an  area  of  l-400th  part  of  a square  inch  and 
a total  weight  of  2t  lb.  The  slow-setting  cement  must 
take  an  impression  from  the  needle  when  standing  vertically 
upon  it  at  any  time  within  three  hours  after  moulding.  The 
quiek-settiDg  cement  must  take  the  impression  only  during 
the  first  half-hour.” 

“ J.  EL  G.”  should  not  overlook  the  important 
provision  as  to  the  amount  of  water  to  be 
used  in  moulding  briquettes  for  testing.  An 
excess  of  water  will  adversely  affect  the  result ; 
the  right  proportion  is  9 oz.  to  40  oz.  of  cement, 
as  given  in  Graut  on  the  “ Strength  of 
Cement.” 

Shafts  out  of  Perpendicular. — There  is  a 
chimney  in  Lincoln  upwards  of  140  ft.  high 
from  the  ground-line,  which  stands  consider- 
ably out  of  plumb,  and  has  been  so  many  years. 
Inspections  have  been  made  two  or  three  times 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  it  shows  no 
alteration.  Some  years  ago  I saw  several 
moderate  - sized  engine  - house  shafts  in  the 
Staffordshire  mining  district,  a little  out  from 
the  vertical,  owing,  I suppose,  to  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  ground  from  removing  the 
minerals. 

Mortar  or  Cement,  when  exposed  to  great 
Heat. — I presume  that  “ J.  H.  G.”  asks  this  quite 
apart  from  the  question  of  fire-brick  lining, 
which,  of  course,  is  always  set  in  fireclay.  I 
have  found  that  practical  chimney  builders  con- 
sider that  brickwork  in  mortar  will  stand 
greater  heat  than  brickwork  in  cement.  Your 
correspondent  will  also  find  the  following 
authorities  agree  with  this  : — 

Harst’s  “ Surveyor’s  Pocket-book,”  twelfth 
edition, — -“Mortar  is  generally  preferred  to 
Portland  cement  in  the  erection  of  chimneys, 
as  the  latter  does  not  stand  the  heat  well.” 

T.  Box  on  “ Ileat,”  fourth  edition, — “ Mortar 
should  be  used  for  the  most  part,  because 
cement  is  destroyed  by  a strong  heat;  the 
4J  in.  work  at  the  top,  however,  should  be  in 
good  cement.  With  so  thin  a wall  the  heat  is 
rapidly  carried  off  by  the  external  air,  and  the 
cement  will  not  be  injured.” 

It.  Wilson,  on  Boiler  Chimneys,  says, — 
“ Cement,  owing  to  its  crumbling  when  exposed 
to  a high  temperature,  cannot  be  recommended 
except  for  the  top  of  the  chimney,  where  it 
may  be  usefully  employed.” 

It.  M.  Bancroft. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Sir, — For  the  benefit  of  those  who  were 
unable  to  attend  the  supplementary  lecture  on 
the  History  of  Architecture  last  Saturday,  and 
who  have  written  to  me  for  information,  I 
would  say  that,  after  looking  at  Assyrian, 
Persian,  Egyptian,  Greek  and  Roman  work  at 
the  British  Museum,  we  visited  the  following 
buildings  : — St.  Bartholomew,  Smithfield,  for 
Norman ; the  Temple  Round  Church  for 
Transitional ; the  Temple  (eastern  portion) 
and  St.  Bartholomew’s  western  doorway  for 
Early  English  ; St.  Etheldreda’s,  Ely-place,  for 
Geometrical;  Austin  Friars  church  for  Curvi- 
linear ; Great  St.  Helen’s  for  Rectilinear ; 
Lincoln’s  Inn  gateway  for  Tudor ; Middle 
Temple  Hall  for  Elizabethan ; Whitehall  for 
Inigo  Jones;  Bow  Church  for  Wren;  the 
Adelphi  for  Adams ; and  Somerset  House  for 
Sir  W.  Chambers. 

It  would  have  been  easy  to  begin  with  the 
Confessor’s  work  at  Westminster  and  to  have 
filled  up  many  gaps  in  the  list,  as  London  is 
still  capable  of  showing  a connected  series  of 
styles  from  Anglo-Saxon  to  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  but  the  above  had  to  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  an  afternoon. 

Edward  J.  Tarver,  Lecturer. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION 
EXCURSION  TO  ROME. 

Sir, — Those  of  your  readers  who  have  taken 
an  interest  in  the  scheme  which  I brought 
forward  several  months  since  for  short  excur- 
sions to  Rome  will  have  gathered  from  the 
notices  you  have  printed  during  the  last  few 
weeks  that  the  first  of  these  excursions  has 
been  successfully  carried  out.  It  happened 
that  I was  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  visit, 
and  saw  the  party  at  other  places,  and  I feel 
extremely  gratified  with  the  result.  The  labour 
of  getting  up  this  excursion  and  of  conducting 
it  was  undertaken  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton,  one 
of  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Architectural 
Association,  and  while  I shall  be  very  glad  to 
promote  any  further  excursions  made  with  the 
view  of  seeing  the  best  examples  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Italy,  Mr.  Appleton  will  be  happy  to 
place  the  experience  he  has  gained  at  the  service 
of  any  students  who  may  apply  to  him. 

The  party  that  has  recently  returned  will 
combine  to  put  on  record  in  some  suitable  way 
the  impressions  they  have  received  during  their 
short  visit  to  Italy.  Tnos.  Bdashill. 


FULHAM  VESTRY  HALL  COMPETITION. 

Sir, — We  have  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  Vestry  in  reply  to  our  inquiry  as  to 
whether  they  would  appoint  a professional 
assessor  for  the  so-called  second  competition, 
for  which,  with  our  reply,  we  shall  be  glad  if 
you  can  spare  space  in  your  next  issue. 

Newman  & Newman. 

19a,  Tooley-street,  London  Bridge, 

May  20,  1886. 

[Copt.] 

" Testrv  Offices,  Walham -green, 

May  19th,  1896. 

Dear  Sirs, — I beg  to  inform  you  that  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Fulham  Vestry  held  last  evening,  it  was  resolved  to 
adhere  to  their  resolutions  of  the  6th  of  April  last  not  to 
appoint  a professional  adviser  to  examine  the  amended 
plans,  and  to  make  no  alterations  in  the  date  for  deposit- 
ing tne  amended  plans. — I am,  dear  Sirs,  yours  faith- 
fully, Chablbs  J.  Foakes, 

Clerk  to  the  Vestry.” 

“ Deae  Sib,— We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yester- 
day, and  are  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  course  your  Vestry 
have  taken,  as  it  fully  confirms  our  views  as  to  the 
‘straightforward’ way  in  which. this  competition  has  been 
conducted,  and  also  confirms  the  report  we  have  heard 
upon  good  authority  that  the  work  was  from  the  first  in- 
tended for  a local  architect. 

In  answer  to  your  Vestry’s  advertisement,  about  seventy- 
five  architects  have  expended  their  time  and  money  use- 
lessly, and  as  neither  the  designs  under  the  mottos 
‘Clavius’  or  ‘Truth’  (the  authors  of  which  are  known 
to  us)  were  considered  by  Mr.  Currey  worthy  of  notice,  the 
Vestry  has  now  given  them  an  opportunity  of  altering  and 
amending  their  designs  at  the  expense  of  the  other  com- 
petitors. and  has  reserved  to  itself  the  rights  of  final  selec- 
tion. After  this  we  will  say  no  more  in  the  matter,  but 
will  leave  those  interes'ed  to  form  their  own  opinions. — 
Wo  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  truly, 

C.  J.  Foakes,  Esq.”  Newman  & Nkwman. 


BELPER  UNION  INFIRMARY 
COMPETITION. 

Sir, — Accompanying  the  “Instructions”  for  this 
competition  is  a drawiDg  comprising  plan  of  site, 
levels,  and  an  elevation  of  the  present  infirmary. 
This  drawing  bears  the  name  of  a Belper  architect, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  intending  competitors  to 
ascertain  (if  they  can)  how  this  gentleman  stands 
with  reference  to  themselves. 

Many  of  your  readers  will  remember  that  a few 
months  ago  the  Birmingham  Guardians  advertised 
for  designs  for  an  infirmary  to  cost  60,000 1.  There 
were  only  six  competitors.  And  why '!  Simply 
because  it  oozed  out  that  a local  man  bad  already 
prepared  designs,  and  inspected  other  infirmaries  in 
company  with  the  guardians.  Moreover,  it  was 
stated  that  it  was  only  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
chairman  that  a competition  was  decided  on.  May 
not  the  Belper  case  be  a parallel  one  ? 

Competitors  are  asked  to  give  “an  accurate 
estimate”  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  their  designs, 
but  the  Guardians  give  no  indication  whatever  of 
the  amount  they  intend  to  spend.  Doubtless  this  is 
one  point,  among  others,  in  which  outsiders  will  be 
heavily  handicapped. 

The  Guardians  deserve  credit,  however,  for  being 
quite  clear  on  one  matter.  The  last  clause  of  the 
“Instructions”  reads: — “The  Guardians  do  not 
intend  to  appoint  an  assessor.” 

Not  a Competitor. 


Tbe  Statue  to  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  at 
Bristol. — We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Havard 
Thomas  has  secured  the  commission  for  the 
Samuel  Morley  memorial  statue,  which  is  to  be 
erected  at  Bristol.  The  figure  is  proposed  to 
be  of  heroic  size,  and  will  be  placed  upon  a 
pedestal  of  granite.  Mr.  Thomas’s  commission 
is  the  result  of  a competition  in  which  his  model 
I was  successful. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Abingdon. — The  Corn  Exchange  here  was 
formally  opened  on  the  5th  of  May.  It  occu- 
pies a prominent  site  in  the  Market-place,  and 
is  built  of  red  pressed  bricks,  with  white  bands, 
&c.  The  interior  is  80  ft.  by  45  ft.  The 
interior  walls  are  of  white  bricks  from  Bridg-i 
water,  relieved  by  red  brick  dressings.  There 
is  also  some  effective  ornamental  brickwork 
introduced,  by  Poulton,  of  Reading.  The  roof 
is  open,  with  wood  principals  and  iron  trusses 
of  special  design.  There  are  four  openings  on 
one  side  and  out  of  the  ball,  forming  shops( 
The  platform  is  specially  designed  for  concerts 
and  other  performances,  and  has  two  retiring-: 
rooms  below,  with  separate  entrances.  The 
main  entrance  i3  in  the  front,  with  an  extra  one 
at  the  side.  Over  the  entrance  is  a gallery  for 
ladies.  The  roof  lighting  is  by  Rendle’s  patent 
glazing  on  the  north  side.  The  front  gable  is 
surmounted  by  a stone  figure  of  Ceres,  by  Mr. 
W.  Frith,  of  London,  the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  Heber 
Clarke,  who  was  mayor  of  Abingdon  when  the 
building  was  commenced.  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  London,  whose  design  was- 
selected  in  a limited  competition  on  the  award 
of  Professor  Hayter  Lewis.  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Abingdon,  was  the  builder.  The  contract  sum 
being  1,840Z. 

Aylesbury. — A new  wing  has  been  built  al 
Messrs.  Hazell,  Watson,  & Viney’s  extensive 
printing  works  at  Aylesbury.  The  working*: 
space  now  afforded  is  nearly  an  acre  in  extent,: 
and  consists  of  eight  floors,  each  measuring 
100  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  some  additional  ground*: 
floor  space.  Access  to  both  buildings  is  obtained 
from  a stone  staircase,  built  in  a tower  between 
the  two  buildings.  There  is  scarcely  a partition 
in  any  of  the  floors,  so  that  each  floor  forms  6 
light  and  cheery  space  for  each  department  ol 
the  business.  Would  that  this  could  be  said  ol 
all  printing-offices ! The  architect  was  Mr.  P 
H.  Watson.  The  building  work  was  done  bj 
the  firm  without  contract,  Mr.  Jesse  W.  Landofi 
being  the  building  foreman  ; and  the  whole  ol 
the  details  were  carried  out  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Jowett. 

Brooklands  (Cheshire) . — On  the  13th  inst.  th(l 
Bishop  of  Chester  opened  the  parish  room  re- 
cently  erected  at  Brooklands  from  the  design^ 
of  Mr.  Charles  Heathcote,  architect,  Manchester! 
The  room  is  in  connexion  with  the  church  o. 
St.  John  the  Divine,  is  cruciform  in  plan,  ana 
will  accommodate  325.  The  two  arras  of  thi 
cross  can  be  separated  from  the  remainder  on 
the  building  by  folding-screens.  A vestry,  P 
room  for  the  preparation  of  refreshments,  ana 
two  retiring-rooms  complete  the  plan.  ThC 
porch,  containing  two  sets  of  folding-doors,  ia 
warmed,  like  the  remainder  of  the  building! 
with  high-pressure  pipes.  The  heating-apparatun 
chamber  and  a large  store-room  are  in  thi 
basement.  The  building  is  lined  above  thi 
wooden  dado  with  bands  of  red  and  buff  RuaboL 
bricks.  The  roof  is  open-timbered  and  wood: 
lined,  and  the  internal  fittings  and  floor  are  in 
pitch  pine.  The  extract-ventilator,  with  current 
induced  by  gas-jets,  is  in  a turret  at  the  wesi 
end.  The  floors  of  the  porch  and  tea-room  ari 
laid  in  mosaics.  The  builders  were  Messrs;' 
Wilson,  Toft,  & Huntley,  of  City-road,  Man! 
Chester. 

Glamorganshire.  — At  Gower -road,  in  tb 
county  of  Glamorganshire,  a Conservative  cluli 
has  just  been  erected.  The  main  structure 
except  the  joiner’s  work,  has  been  built  by  th* 
workmen  of  tbe  Elba  Steel  Works,  under  tb 
direction  of  their  foreman,  Mr.  George  Beynon: 
The  walls  are  built  of  slag  from  the  works,  an\ 

on  the  first  story  half  timber-work  is  introduced 
The  slag,  which  is  simply  burned  cinders  frorf 
the  furnaces,  is  put  together  with  Aberthav.: 
lime,  the  outside  of  which,  between  the  timberil 
is  covered  with  rough-cast.  The  building  con 
tains  reading-room,  billiard-room,  and  a bag£: 
telle  recess,  card-room,  and  bar-parlour ; ove 

these  rooms  is  a large  assembly-hall  with  ope i 

timber  roof,  and  approached  by  a distinct  eri 
trance.  Two  class-rooms  are  provided.  Ac 
joining  the  club  is  a cottage  for  the  caretakeii 
Messrs.  Brown,  Thomas,  & Johns,  carpenters 
of  Llanelly,  executed  the  woodwork,  and  thi 
building  was  designed  and  carried  out  unde 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  Buckley  Wilsoii 
architect,  Swansea. 

Newport  (Salop). — At,  a recent  meeting  of  tb 
Newport  Town  Council,  the  General  Pnrposf] 
Committee  recommended  for  approval  plans  c i 
four  streets  submitted  to  them  by  the  archr' 
tectsto  the  Newport  Cottage  Company,  Limited' 
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Iind  of  two  other  new  streets,  one  of  which  was 
n Caeraw  Park,  for  Mr.  J.  A.  Herbert.  The 
ipeputy-Mayor  congratulated  the  town  upon 
ts  prosperity,  as  indicated  in  the  spread  of 
building  operations.  The  four  new  streets  for 
"he  Cottage  Company  would  provide  330 
dwellings  suitable  for  the  poorer  classes,  and 
jit  rents  within  their  reach.  The  recommen 
i;Iation  was  adopted. 

it  8 to  lie- upon- Trent. — At  the  last  monthly  meet- 
ng  of  the  Town  Council,  the  Cemetery  Com- 
jnittee  reported  that,  having  considered  Mr.  J. 
jj'orsyth’s  account  for  laying  out  the  cemetery, 
knd  the  report  of  Messrs.  Milner  thereon,  they 
found  that  a deduction  of  7691.  7a.  lOd.  out  of 
>iis  claim  of  1,1941.  3s.  balance  of  his  contract 
ind  for  extra  work  had  been  made  by  Messrs 
Idilner,  who  had  certified  a sum  of  4241.  15s.  2d. 
M being  due  to  Mr.  Forsyth.  The  committee 
having  considered  the  statement  of  accounts 
,nd  Messrs.  Milner’s  report,  and  the  unforeseen 
difficulties  Mr.  Forsyth  had  had  to  contend 
drith,  owing  to  the  unanticipated  rocky  nature  of 
; he  ground,  recommended  that  he  be  paid  the 
mm  of  5001.  in  total  discharge  of  all  claim.  It 
/as  explained  that  besides  the  4241.  15s.  2d., 
/here  was  301.  due  for  shrubs,  so  that  the  pro- 
iosal  was  to  pay  only  461.  beyond  the  certified 
aim ; and  Mr.  Milner  had  informed  the  com- 
mittee that  Mr.  Forsyth  had  had  unexpectedly 
t>  contend  with  difficulties  by  reason  of  stone 
hfcrata  in  many  places  not  having  been  revealed 
fy  the  borings.  The  Council,  however,  decided 
w adhere  to  the  certificate  of  Mr.  Milner,  and 
l ot  to  pay  so  much  as  5001. 


IOMAX  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  BUILDING 
NEWS. 


l Ford  ( near  Liverpool).— O a the  9th  inst.  the 
•undation  stones  of  a new  church  for  the 
mvent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Ford,  near 
iverpool,  were  laid  and  blessed.  The  new 
lurch,  which  will  be  dedicated  to  the  Sacred 
eart,  is  designed  to  accommodate  three 
parate  congregations,  who  will  be  present  at 
jrship  in  the  building  at  the  same  time,  all  of 
aom  must  see  the  altar,  but  without  any  of 
e three  seeing  either  of  the  others.  To  carry 
t this  idea  there  are  two  naves,  which  will 
separated  by  an  arcading  filled  in  with 
reens,  one  to  bo  occupied  by  the  nuns,  and 
e other  by  the  penitents,  while  the  third 
,dy,  the  “ externs,”  will  be  provided  with 
roommodation  in  the  transept  running  at  right 
itgles  to  the  chancel.  Near  the  chancel  will 
n,  two  arches,  which  will  be  connected  by  five 
I'ches  with  the  chancel,  supporting  an  octagonal 
■ntern  30  ft.  in  diameter,  and  rising  to  a height 
54  ft.  The  total  length  is  8S  ft.,  the  internal 
idth  52  ft.,  and  the  height  will  be  40  ft.  Red 
ick,  with  dressings  and  Bootle  stone,  is  being 
3d  in  the  construction  of  the  building,  for 
uch  Messrs.  Pugin  & Pugin  are  the  archi- 
es, and  Messrs.  Roberts  & Robinson,  of 
:verpool,  the  contractors.  The  cost  of  the 
lidding  will  be  between  6,000L  and  7,00OZ. 
i Grays  (Essex).— The  first  stone  of  a new 
lool-chapel,  &c.,  at  Grays,  was  laid  on  the 
h ult.,  by  Cardinal  Manning.  The  new 
: Idings  are  being  erected  from  designs  by 
. I . H.  Pownall,  architect,  Montagu-square, 
radon,  and  comprise,  on  the  ground-floor, 
dools  capable  of  holding  over  400  children, 
ih  a church  above,  to  seat  from  500  to  600 
:;sons.  The  buildings  are  Early  Gothic  in 
.racter,  and  faced  externally  with  stock 
:ks,  of  local  manufacture,  relieved  with  red 
;ks. 

freenhill  (Swansea).— A new  Roman  Catholic 
ilirch  at  Greenhill,  Swansea,  in  the  diocese  of 
:vport  and  Menevia,  for  the  Very  Rev.  Canon 
j;hards,  O.S.B.,  has  just  been  commenced.  It 
n a most  picturesque  site,  and  will  be  seen 
n all  parts  of  the  town.  The  architects  are 
iisrs.  Pugin  & Pugin. 


STAINED  GLASS. 


Bexley.  The  five  chancel  windows  in  the 
new  church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Bexley, 
Kent,  have  recently  been  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Mrs.  Layton,  of  Bexley,  in  memory 
of  her  late  husband,  Edward  John  Layton, 
through  whose  instrumentality  the  building 
was  erected  and  to  which  he  was  a munificent 
donor.  The  centre  window  represents  the 
Crucifixion,  and  in  those  on  each  side,  the 
subjects  of  the  Good  Samaritan  and  Our  Lord 
blessing  little  children,  have  been  respectively 
illustrated..  The  extreme  north  window  con- 
tains the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  King  Edward 
in  niches  under  rich  canopies,  and  on  the 
extreme  south  St.  John  the  Evangelist  and  St. 
Paul  similarly  arranged.  In  the  quatrefoils  of 
the  centre  window  is  the  Agnus  Dei,  and  in 
the  four  others  the  emblems  of  the  four 
evangelists.  The  windows  are  all  two-lights, 
and  have  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Burlison  & 
Grylls  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  George 
Low,  the  architect  of  the  church. 

Penn  (Bucks). — The  parish  church  of  Tyler’s 
Green,  Penn,  Bucks,  has  just  received  two 
Munich  windows,  one  representing  St.  David, 
in  memory  of  Mr.  James  Plaistowe,  of  Land- 
water,  and  the  other  containing  a figure  of 
St.  Margaret,  in  memory  of  Margaret  Amelia 
Rose.  The  work  has  been  designed  and  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co. 

Westwood  [Coventry).— Westwood  Church  has 
been  enriched  by  a stained  glass  memorial 
window  to  the  Vicar’s  wife,  who  died  last  year  : 
the  window  was  unveiled  on  Easter-day.  The 
subject  represented  is  Our  Lord  meeting  Martha 
and  Mary.  In  the  tracery  is  an  emblem  of  the 
Trinity.  The  window  was  designed  and  executed 
by  Messrs.  F.  Holt  & Co.,  Warwick. 

Winchester. — A memorial  window  to  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Erie,  who  was  a devoted  Wyke- 
hamist, has  been  placed  in  a window  of  the 
south  aisle  of  the  cathedral  nave,  directly  before 
the  south  face  of  the  chantry  of  Wykeham. 
It  is  by  Messrs.  Clayton  & Bell,  and  has  been 
provided  by  Lady  Erie.  It  is  of  six  lights, 
with  trefoil  heads,  in  which  are  the  college 
arms,  the  Erie  arms,  and  an  angel  with  an  open 
book.  The  six  lights  are  filled  with  figure 
subjects.  In  the  upper  tier  are  Wykeham",  in 
full  pontificals,  and  Bishop  Ken,  vested  in  the 
robes  of  the  Protestant  bishops.  Between 
these  two  is  the  Virgin,  to  whom  the  two 
colleges  are  dedicated,  holding  the  Divine 
Child.  The  second  row  includes  figures  of 
Faith,  Charity,  and  Justice,  with  their  con- 
ventional symbols  and  attributes.— Hampshire 
Independent. 


Stubxnfs  (Minim. 


OUR  BUILDING  STONES.— XI. 

ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  STRUCTURE  OF  SANDSTONE. 


HE  rocks  included  under  this  heading 
constitute  a large  class  of  building 
materials.  They  are  composed  mostly 


he  Last  of  the  Old  “ Cock  ” Tavern, 
et-street.— The  historical  Cock  Tavern  in 
l>t-street  will  shortly  be  replaced  by  the 
^buildings  about  to  be  erected  by  the  Bank 
England,  and  on  Tuesday  last  the  materials 
he  ancient  hostelry  were  sold  by  Messrs, 
oe,  Son,  & Eversfield.  The  new  structure 
Uh  the  Bank  authorities  intend  to  erect  on 
site  will  have  a frontage  to  Fleet-street  of 
ards  of  90  ft. 


— . uuuipuouu  rnuaiiy 

of  grains  of  quartz  cemented  together  by 
various  kinds  of  mineral  matter. 

Sandstones  are  essentially  aqueous  rocks, — 
that  is,  they  were  formed  in  water,  and  the 
great  majority  of  those  used  in  building  were 
laid  down  in  the  sea  not  far  from  land  ; for  the 
quartz  grains  of  which  they  are  composed 
were  derived  from  the  denudation  of  the  land. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  grains  were  no  doubt 
obtained  from  the  wearing  away  of  crystalline 
rocks  containing  quartz,  but  the  majority  of  the 
sandstones  formed  at  later  periods  were  largely 
made  from  the  destruction  of  pre-existing 
arenaceous  rocks.  Many  sandy  deposits  now  in 
process  of  formation,  for  instance,  have  obtained 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  made  from  the 
denudation  of  the  sand-cliffs  along  our  sea- 
coasts. 

Suppose  we  follow  out  the  formation  of  a 
sandstone  the  quartz  in  which  has  been  derived 
directly  from  a crystalline  rock,  such  as  granite. 
The  felspar,  as  previously  stated,  would  decay, 
and,  being  borne  out  to  sea  in  the  form  of  mud, 
would  form  clay.  Part  of  the  mica  would  also 
be  removed,  thus  leaving  the  remainder  of  the 
mica  and  the  quartz  loose.  These  the  sea  would 
eventually  seize  hold  of,  the  mica  being  carried 
away  some  distance  from  the  beach  at  an  early 
stage  in  the  process,  but  the  quartz  crystals 
would  be  rolled  to  and  fro  on  the  beach,  knocked 
together  and  broken,  their  rough,  jagged  edges 


being  worn  off  whilst  being  made  into  pebbles. 
The  pieces  resulting  from  this  fracturing  would 
be  of  various  sizes,  and  the  smaller  pieces  or 
grains  of  quartz,  being  small  enough  for  the 
water  to  hold  in  suspension,  would  then  be 
carried  away  from  the  shore.  If  we  still  follow 
these  little  grains  up  we  shall  find  that  as  the 
velocity  or  drifting  action  of  the  water  became 
insufficient  to  suspend  them,  they  would  fall  to 
the  bottom,  being  quietly  deposited  there.  It 
often  happens  that  flakes  of  mica  are  deposited 
with  the  quartz,  and  are  so  arranged  in  thin 
layers  that,  when  the  sand  becomes  hard,  it 
assumes  a fissile  character,  which  renders  it 
capable  of  being  split  up  into  flagstones  (see 
ante,  p.  694).  V 

Little  pebbles  would  be  frequently  deposited 
in  the  coarser  sand. 

As  molluscs  and  other  organisms  living  in  the 
sea  died,  their  remains  would  be  covered  up  by 
the  deposit  of  sand,  and  unless  subsequently 
removed,  would  be  handed  down  to  us  as  fossils. 
The  accumulation  of  sand  in  time  might  become 
very  great  when  the  upper  part  of  it,  exerting 
considerable  pressure  on  the  lower,  would  cause 
it  to  become  compact. 

Although  it  has  been  shown  that  pressure 
alone  is  sufficient  to  make  particles  of  sand 
cohere  into  a hard  mass,  yet  by  far  the  greater 
quantity  of  sandstone  quarried  for  building 
purposes  has  a matrix  or  cementing  material. 
This  in  most  cases  has  been  introduced  into 
the  stone  after  the  sand  has  been  laid  down,  for 
water  in  percolating  it  has  left  behind  some  of 
the  chemicals  which  were  held  in  solution,  and 
these,  forming  round  the  grains  of  sand  and 
filling  up  little  spaces,  made  the  mass  hard, — 
in  other  words,  made  the  sand  into  a sandstone. 

A microscopic  examination  of  sandstone  im- 
parts a considerable  amount  of  useful  informa- 
tion. Then  it  is  seen  that  a specimen,  which 
from  outward  appearance  was  not  suspected  to 
contain  any  grains  but  those  of  quartz,  is 
made  up  also  of  minute  particles  and  frag- 
ments of  other  minerals.  This  is  a feature  of 
much  interest.  If  the  specimen  contained  a 
more  than  usual  quantity  of  silicate  of  alumina 
with  potash,  lime  and  soda,  there  is  just  the 
possibility  that  minute  particles  of  felspar  are 
present,  but  as  the  analysis  would  only  give  the 
aggregafe  chemical  composition,  we  could  not 
be  quite  sure  in  what  form  those  chemicals 
occurred.  An  examination  of  a thin  Beotion  of 
the  rock  would  go  far  to  settle  points  like 
these. 

Little  opaque  grains  of  some  form  of  iron 
are  frequently  seen  under  the  microscope. 
These  are  waiting  to  be  attacked  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  by  their  deoay  cause  unsightly 
ferruginous  lines  to  run  down  the  surface  of  the 
stone  when  built  up.  The  microscrope  is  also 
useful  in  pointing  out  the  state  of  cohesion  of 
the  quartz  grains,  and  to  some  extent  the  nature 
of  the  matrix.  If,  for  instance,  the  grains  are 
rather  far  apart,  and  the  mineral  calcite  appears 
between  them,  the  stone  would  not  be  very 
durable,  but  more  so  than  when  the  carbonate 
of  lime  existed,  as  it  very  often  does,  in  an 
earthy  form.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  small 
quartz  grains  are  close  together,  and  the  little 
matrix  present  looks  firm,  that  is,  does  not 
present  a decomposed,  woolly  appearance,  the 
stone  would  be  durable  and  easy  to  work.  It 
would  be  still  more  durable  if  little  veins, 
presenting  the  granular  structure  peculiar  to 
chalcedony,  or  secondary  quartz,  were  seen 
running  here  and  there  between  the  grains  of 
quartz,  although  we  should  remember  that  the 
more  siliceous  the  matrix  is,  the  more  difficult 
the  Btone  becomes  to  work  up. 

If  the  sandstone  under  examination  contains 
many  shells,  the  mineral  composition  of  those 
shells  should  be  ascertained.  Their  original 
composition  is  often  replaced  by  silica,  but 
occasionally  they  are  made  of  some  form  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  might  then  be  submitted 
to  the  method  of  microscopic  analysis  for  the 
determination  of  the  particular  form  as  de- 
scribed on  p.  695. 


This  class  of  stone  is  raised  extensively  for 
building  purposes  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
but  often  occurring  in  the  midland  and  northern 
counties  close  to  sandstones  of  better  quality, 
limestones  are  not  so  generally  used  as  they 
might  otherwise  be. 

We  will  first  consider  the  origin  of  limestone. 
Although  sometimes  deposited  chemically,  the 
greater  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  derived 
from  the  denudation  of  rocks,  which  is 
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roughfc  to  the  sea  by  rivers,  is  eliminated  by 
he  agency  of  molluscs  and  other  organic  life. 
These  organisms  having  died,  and  their  shells 
being  covered  up  by  other  shells,  after  a lapse 
of  time  such  an  accumulation  takes  place,  and 
the  deposit  becomes  so  thick  by  the  augmenta- 
tion of  shell  sand,  that  the  underlying  portions 
are  subjected  to  such  a pressure  as  to  make  them 
tolerably  compact.  The  deposition  of  different 
minerals  from  percolating  water,  subsequently 
aids  the  whole  in  becoming  a limestone.  The 
shell-sand  is  formed  of  broken  up  and  pulverised 
shells.  It  is  not  difficult  therefore  to  see  why 
limestones  contain  so  much  shelly  matter.  One 
of  the  best  known  limestones  is  chalk,  which 
is  often  used  locally  as  a building  material. 
On  examination  with  the  microscope  this  rock 
will  be  found  to  be  almost  wholly  made  up  of 
the  broken,  and  more  or  less  perfect  shells  of 
marine  organisms. 

Several  limestones  found  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere,  were  evidently  at  one  time  coral 
reefs,  as  they  are  composed  of  the  skeletons  of 
those  animals  built  up  one  upon  another.  In 
some  instances,  the  character  of  these  reefs 
has  been  gradually  obliterated  by  the  passage 
of  percolating  water  through  them,  which  has 
dissolved  and  re-deposited  the  carbonate  of 
lime,  of  which  the  corals  were  made.  In  this 
way  a crystalline  structure,  formed  of  organic 
remains,  has  been  set  up,  without  the  agency 
of  subterranean  heat.*  Other  limestones  appear 
to  have  been  similarly  affected. 

The  microscopic  structure  of  the  little 
spherules  which,  together,  help  to  form  oolitic 
freestones,  was  described  on  p.  695.  These 
little  egg-shaped  bodies  were  probably  formed 
in  water  charged  with  a considerable  proportion 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  under  the  influence  of 
gentle  currents  which  drifted  along  the  grains 
of  quartz  or  fragments  of  shells  now  forming 
their  nuclei.  The  carbonate  of  lime  would  be 
deposited  on  any  surface  suitable  for  its  recep- 
tion, such  as  that  presented  by  these  grains  and 
fragments,  and  continual  motion  being  kept  up 
during  deposition,  it  would  form  in  layers  round 
all  sides  of  them.  Such  an  action  is  proceeding 
in  some  parts  of  the  globe  at  the  present  day. 

The  fact  that  grains  of  sand  often  form  the 
centres  of  these  oolitic  spherules,  and  that  sand 
frequently  also  occurs  distributed  throughout  the 
rock,  accounts  no  doubt  in  some  measure  for  the 
silica  which  a chemical  analysis  shows  is  present 
in  some  limestones.  We  may  remark  that  where 
this  is  the  case  the  silica  has  no  preservative 
action  whatever,  as,  directly  the  oolitic  grains 
forming  the  rock  decompose,  and  the  carbouate 
of  lime  is  removed,  the  grains  of  sand,  being 
loosened,  simply  fall  out,  having  nothing  to 
support  them. 

The  microscope,  however,  often  shows  us  that 
all  the  silica  present  is  not  confined  to  the 
grains  of  sand,  but  that  some  of  it  is  distributed 
in  a vein-like  manner  between  the  spherulitic 
bodies.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  stone  would 
show  rather  a high  “crushing  weight,”  and 
although,  perhaps,  it  might  not  be  a very  good 
freestone,  it  would  be  much  more  durable 
than  the  ordinary  limestones  used  in  building. 

Those  rocks  which  are  largely  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia 
are  called  dolomites  or  magnesian  limestones. 
Tbey  are  often  crystalline  in  character.  In 
some  instances,  dolomites  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  an  original  chemical  precipitate  from 
the  saline  water  of  inland  seas.f  In  others, 
the  rock  has  been  altered  to  a great  extent  by 
heat  and  pressure,  and  a crystalline  structure 
thus  set  up.  Thirdly,  they  have  been  formed 
by  the  abstraction  of  carbonate  of  lime  from 
those  which  contained  but  little  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  and  they  may  then  have  had  their  pro- 
portion of  magnesium  carbonate  increased  by  the 
action  of  percolating  water.  It  has  been  shown 
- that  shells  and  other  organic  remains  originally 
made  of  calcite  or  aragonite  Lave  been  con- 
verted into  dolomite  in  this  manner. 

Limestones  of  fresh-water  origin  have  been 
used  in  some  districts  for  ecclesiastical  orna- 
mentations. Purbeck  marble,  for  instance,  was 
much  employed  in  this  manner,  in  many  of  our 
cathedrals  and  churches  for  slender  shaftings, 
tombs,  <ic.  This  stone  is  sometimes  also  known 
as  “ paludina  ” marble,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
largely  made  up  of  the  fresh-water  shell  of  that 
name. 


Although  a large  number  of  limestones  are 
comparatively  free  from  foreign  matter,  it  is 


, 0 auu  v-urai  islands,  p.  304, 

p 575  8terry  Hnnt*  “ Geology  of  Canada  ’* 


evident  from  their  origin  that  such  must  to 
Borne  extent  occasionally  be  present.  Unless 
formed  under  very  favourable  circumstances, 
clay,  iron,  and  bituminous  matter,  in  addition 
to  the  sand,  before  referred  to,  will  be  more  or 
less  prevalent  in  them.  The  methods  of  detect- 
ing these  impurities  have  been  described  on 
p.  491. 

FLINT. 

This  material  is  largely  used  for  churches, 
&c.,  in  districts  where  it  is  abundant. 
Most  of  it  comes  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  chalk,  the  lower  chalk  containing  but 
very  little.  As  it  hardens  on  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  it  is  more  easily  dressed  when 
fresh  from  the  chalk-pit  than  when  it  has  been 
lying  about  for  some  time.  It  is  composed  of 
silica,  but  frequently  contains  impurities  such 
as  iron. 

Flint  has  been  formed  in  various  ways.  It 
is  often  found  enveloping  sponges  and  other 
organic  remains  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave 
but  little  doubt  that  much  of  it  accompanied 
the  deposition  of  the  chalk,  though  why  it 
should  have  a tendency  to  form  in  lines  as  it 
does  is  not  very  clear.  It  is  certain  that  some 
flint  at  least  was  not  formed  until  the  chalk 
was  made  compact,  because  it  is  found  filling 
cracks  which  were  not  in  existence  before  the 
chalky  deposit  was  considerably  dried,  the 
cracks  being  formed  during  the  contraction 
consequent  on  drying.  Water  holding  silica  in 
solution  appears  to  have  permeated  the  chalk, 
leaving  that  oxide  behind  in  the  cracks  and 
joints. 

Unless  flint  is  very  impure  it  will  last  for 
ages  when  built  up.  The  principal  thing  to 
look  to  in  constructing  a building  of  flint  is  the 
cementing  material  or  mortar. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

609,  Ventilating  Buildings.  E.  Tomlinson. 

A series  of  outlets  are  made  from  the  rooms,  &c., 
into  the  various  chimneys,  the  smoke  being  col- 
lected by  suitable  cowls  fixed  on  the  ordinary 
chimney-stack.  In  the  case  of  a single  building  the 
cowl  may  bo  continued  over  the  roof  or  down  the 
side  in  such  a manner  as  to  cause  the  condensation 
of  the  smoko.  An  artificial  exhaust  is  employed, 
and  after  treatment  of  the  smoke  the  gases  are  dis- 
charged by  an  up-take-pipe,  into  the  atmosphere 
above  the  roof. 

831,  Measure.  W.  R.  Lake. 

Along  the  side  or  upon  the  back  of  the  tape 
measure  or  scale  is  printed  a corresponding 
logarithmic  scale,  so  that  calculations  of  cubical 
contents,  &c.,  may  be  readily  made. 

843,  Disinfecting  Apparatus.  J.  Robertshaw 
and  J.  T.  Turner. 

Consists  of  a vessel,  round  the  rim  of  which  is  a 
channel  or  gutter,  and  inside  of  which  is  suspended, 
from  suitable  supports,  a metal  plate,  wire,  or  disc, 
or  other  suitable  Hat  surface,  on  which  sulphur  may- 
be burned  or  volatilised. 

884,  Hardening  Stone,  Cements,  &c.  B.  J.  B. 
Mills. 

This  invention  consists  in  economising  cements, 
&c.,  in  the  formation  of  agglomerates  not  of  a marly 
or  earthy  nature,  permitting  the  employment  therein 
of  vegetable  matters,  such  as  hay.  algrn,  sawdust, 
&c.,  and  hardening,  without  baking  or  compression, 
by  the  addition  of  rook  alum  and  a suitable  sulphate. 
The  materials  are  mixed  and  shaped,  dried,  and 
immersed  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a solution  of  any 
suitable  sulphate,  preferably  zinc  sulphate,  with  the 
addition  of  rock  alum.  The  compound  may  be 
dried  and  again  immersed  in  a bath  of  greater 
density  than  the  first,  or  the  immersions  may  be  re- 
placed by  three  or  four  waterings  at  intervals  with 
the  same  liquid.  Vegetable  materials  thus  bound 
together  may  be  made  into  partitions,  hollow 
vessels,  boats,  &c.  The  mixture  of  rock  alum  and 
a sulphate  may  be  applied  for  the  preservation  of 
public  monuments,  &c.,  for  hardening  soft  stones, 
plasters,  &c.,  for  incombustible  eoatings  for  wood- 
work, &c.,  for  coating  ships’  hulls,  conduits,  &c., 
and  for  other  purposes. 

896.  Strengthening  Wooden  Mallets.  A.  J. 
Boult. 

The  working  surfaces  of  mallets,  the  wooden 
handles  of  tools,  &c.,  where  the  surface  of  the  wood 
is  at  right  angles  to  the  grain,  are  strengthened  by 
strips  of  tough  wood,  raw  hide,  indiarubber,  &c. 
(but  not  metal),  which  are  bevelled  at  the  ends,  bent 
round  to  a circular  form,  so  that  the  ends  overlap, 
or  to  a spiral  form,  and,  lastly,  glued  and 
pressed  into  circular  recesses  in  the  article  to  bo 
strengthened. 

897,  Manufacture  of  Tiles.  A.  J.  Boult. 

An  hexagonal  receptacle  or  basket  is  mounted  on 
a vertical  shaft  by  which  it  may  be  rotated  at  a 
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high  speed.  Moulds  having  glass  backs  for  th< 
purpose  of  producing  a smooth  surfaoe  are  arranget 
on  the  interior  of  each  of  the  sides.  The  sides  an 
hinged  so  that  they  may  be  opened  outwards  fo: 
removing  the  moulds.  The  material  which  is  t( 
form  the  surface  of  the  tile  is  fed  in  first  while  th< 
shaft  is  rotating,  and  the  material  to  form  the  bod’ 
is  fed  in  afterwards.  When  the  tiles  are  of  suffi’ 
cient  thickness  the  basket  is  removed  and  a fresl 
one  substituted.  The  apparatus  may  be  modifier 
to  render  it  applicable  to  other  articles  than  tiles,  : 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

May  7.-6,176,  J.  Deeley,  Flushing  Cisterns.— 
6,182,  R.  Little,  Sash  Windows. — 6,196,  J.  Fryer 
Chimney  Cowls. — 6,207,  W.  Baker,  Ornamentatior 
of  Mouldings.— 6,212,  E.  Edwards.  Compressec 
Blocks  for  Building.— 6,221,  C.  Williams,  Firoprocr 
Floors. 

May  8. — 6,238,  W.  Pringle,  Mitreing. — 6,268; 
H.  Lake,  Rock-drilling  Machines. 

May  10. — 6,292,  G.  Sharp,  Oscillating  Chimney 
Top. — 6,309,  J.  Reid,  Lavatory  Basins,  Baths: 
Water-closets,  &c. 

May  11. — 6,312,  J.  Mason,  Windows. — 6,330,  W, 
Chambers,  Screw  Driving.— 6,337,  W.  Hulse,  Spin' 
Levels.— 6,352,  J.  Wilson,  Securing  Lock  or  Dooi 
Handles  or  Knobs  to  Spindles. — 6,370,  R.  Lavender! 
Oxide  of  Iron  Pigment  Colour. 

May  12. — 6,379,  D.  Frew,  Hinges  and  Fastening 
Devices.  — 6,3S9,  J.  Kershaw,  Wood-planing 
Machines.  — 6,402,  G.  Innes,  Hob  Grates. 

May  13.-6,426,  W.  Parry,  Construction  of  Floors; 
Roofs,  and  Arches,  of  Bricks,  Terra-cotta,  Stones; 
&c. — 6,437,  G.  Gopsill,  Spindle  for  Door  Locks. 

May  13.-  6,441,  N.  Rosekilly,  Centre-boring  Bits, 
— 6,452,  H.  Iladdan,  ToDguiugWood  or  Stone.  „ 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

3,388,  II.  Dempewulf,  Smoke-consuming  Firei 
places. — 4,521,  A.  Boult,  Earth  Closets. — 4,733,  G, 
Body,  Fastening  for  Casement  Sashes,  Doors,  anc 
Fanlights. — 4,943,  T.  Twyford,  Closet  Basins,  &c.— ; 
4,953,  M.  Cleary,  Flushing  Water-closets.— 5,1311 
C.  Gordon,  Domestic  Grates. —5,167,  J.  Smalley! 
Preventing  Down-draughts  in  Chimneys.— 5,661) 
W.  Williams,  Portable  Scaffold. — 4,860,  A.  Grossc 
Window-sash  Fastener. — 4,886,  S.  Worsnop,  Fixing 
Iron  Laths  and  Slates  to  Iron  Roofs. — 5,007,  C, 
Hengst  and  J.  Shake,  Window-sash  Fasteners.-?: 
5,038,  C.  Ewing,  Fasteners  for  Window  Sashes.— s 
5,175,  S.  Bott,  Cupboard  Turns,  &c. — 5,187,  W 
Walker,  Ornamenting  Glass  for  Covering  Wallsi 
Ceilings,  &c.— 5,238,  F.  Milan,  Hot-water  Appa> 
ratus  for  WarmiDg  Rooms. — 5,286,  E.  Staples' 
Attaching  Door-knobs  to  Spindles. — 5,317,  W 
Westley  and  J.  Peers,  Ventilators. — 5,371,  J 
Macmeikan,  Inlet  Ventilators. — 5,553,  J.  Dysons 
Chimney  Cowls  or  Tops.-  5,844,  C.  Howe,  Mania 
facture  of  Cement  or  Plaster. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

6,085,  H.  Lake,  Protecting  Wood  from  Moisturev 
— 8,026,  J.  Coulter,  Machinery  for  Dressing  o? 
Planing  Stone,  Marble,  &c.— 8,139,  G.  Redfernr 
Rendering  Wood  Incombustible. — 8;437,  S.  Ingham.; 
and  Others,  Woodworking  Machinery. — S,533,  R 
Harrison,  Attaching  Door-knobs  to  Spindles  anr 
Doors. — 8,552,  S.  Ingham  and  Others,  Woodworking 
Machinery. — 9,215,  H.  Doulton  and  J.  Slaten 
Embossing  and  Decorating  Window  and  other  Glass! 
— 15,512,  W.  McGowan,  Screw  Drivers,  Gimlets! 
&c.— 4,285,  R.  Shaw  and  W.  Wenham,  Casements:: 
— 7,409,  J.  Brooke,  Oval  or  Elliptical  Soldering 
Machine. — 12,762,  J.  Belfield,  Furnace  for  Burning 
Bricks,  Tiles,  Pipes,  &c.— 5,127,  R.  Cardwell* 
Stench  Traps  and  Street  Gullies. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Mat  8. 

By  G.  B.  81IALLPBICE. 

Guildford — 17  and  18,  Quarry-street,  freehold  £74 

Mat  10. 

By  R.  A.  Notlbt.  *■ 

Aldersgate-street — Glasshouse-yaid,  freehold  build- 
ing site,  area  6, COO  ft 2,62: 

By  Chesterton  & Son. 

Kensington— 40,  46,  and  48,  Church-street,  free- 

hold  3,33 

6,  Homton-street,  16  years,  ground-rent  6 1.  5s.  ...  46 

42,  Argyle-road,  68  years,  ground-rent  12 1 1,7* 

By  Weathkrall  & Green. 

Islington — 2, 3,  and  7 to  9,  Upper  Winchester-street, 

67  years,  ground-rent  29/ b*> 

Mat  11. 

By  Walkeb  & Ecntz. 

Camberwell— 45,  Wells-street,  known  as  Sykes’ 

Wharf,  27  years,  ground- rent  20 1 

By  Walion  & Lee. 

Portman  Estate  — 71,  George  - street,  42  years,  1 

ground-rent  3 l 2,11 

By  C.  & H.  White. 

Walworth— 66,  69,  and  70,  Boyson-road,  65  years, 

ground-rent  18L  18s L-'  [ 

Westminster  Bridge-road— 4,  Carlisle-street,  free- 
hold   oC 

Forest  Gate — 7,  9,  11,  and  13,  Parliament-place, 

freehold  ** 1 

. Harrow— 1 and  2,  Kokeby-viilas,  freehold 
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By  Tabbbnaclb  & Sow. 

okney— 2,  Wellington-terrace,  62  years,  ground- 
i;  rent  61 £2€6 

Siting-hill — 6,  Faraday. road,  80  years,  ground- 

rent  71 300 

- By  Fakbbbothbr,  Ellis.  Clark,  & Co. 
i — “Wodcote  End  House,”  and  6a.  Or.  34p., 

freehold  3jeoo 

By  Wiw8tanlbt,  Hokwood,  A Co. 

Ithamstow,  8taioforth  - road  — Wimborne 

House,  91  years,  ground-rent  51 266 

> By  Messrs.  Elgood. 

flrylebone — 122,  Harloy-street,  28  years,  ground- 

II  rent  80 1 2,600 

sienham — 18,  Kent-terrace,  80  years,  ground-rent. 

« : . 300 

By  E.  & H.  Ldmlby. 

in,  near  Dorchester  — Burcot  House,  and 

:!  242a.  2r.  3p.,  freehold 14,950 

jldosures  of  freehold  land,  lC5a.  lr.  18  p 3,850 

By  Dbbbnham,  Tewbon,  & Co. 

-(cton — 121,  Loughborongh-road,  36  years,  ground- 

n renter 310 

ndington — 65,  Cirencester-street,70  yoars,  ground- 

:i  rent6i 200 

May  12. 

By  Hards  & Jewkiwsok. 
iitserrat— The  River  Head  Sugar  Estate,  con- 

. tainiug  198  acres  

Ip*  Quitt’s,  Bethel’s,  and  Luther's  Sugar  Estates, 

1 604  acres 2 

jiaica— The  Phcenix  8ugar  Estate,  614  acres  2*000 

By  Bray,  Webb,  & Co. 

-isea— 31  and  33,  Denyer-street,  23  years  ground- 

irent  4 1 

dylebone — 23,  Church-street,  36  years,  ground" 

trent  47 1.  5a 

By  Woods  A Swelling. 


By  H.  J.  Bliss  A Sow. 

Bethnal  Green  — 7 to  13  odd,  Turin-street,  85 

years,  ground-rent  141 £2  135 

1,  3,  and  6,  Thorold-street,  85  years,  ground-rent  ' 

101.  10s ’ rgr 


550 


350 


■ By  M.  Liell. 

1 1st  Gate — 65  to  65  odd,  Howard’s-road,  79  years, 

lD?round-rent  181.  10s ’ 470 

■ynley — 190  and  210,  Brunswick-road,  86  years 

■ground-rent  81 ’ 515 

j'St  Gate— 61  Stracey-road,  91  years,  ground- 

Jrent  41.  10s ! ’...f. 180 

By  E.  Jackson  A Sow. 

•iham — 43,  Graham-avenue,  freehold  

*By  F.  Jolly  & Co. 
dsworth— Ground-rents  of  381.  10s.,  reversion 

iU  97  years 

In  End  —14  and  16,  Eric-street,  73  years,  ground- 

L-ent  101.  10  s 

inondsey— Ground-rents  of  151.  iss.VreVerai’on  in 

oifl  years  

By  H.  J.  Bliss  & Sows. 
til6611- 117’  Bisll0P's'r0adi  64 years,  ground- 
Sfto  30,  Peel-grove,  71  years,  ground-rent  211.  ...  1, 
t _ By  D.  Smith,  Sow,  & Oakley. 
ittminster  Ambrosen-avenue — Two  plots  of  free- 
hold land,  area  7,880  ft 7 

l|  By  D.  L.  Gooch. 

•ley— Ground-rents  of  481.  10s.,  reversion  in  93 

**ears 2 076 

-lley— Ground-rents  of  1221.  10s.,  reversion  in  ’ 

l»5  years  2,715 

4irst—  Ground-rents  of  1171.  4s.,  reversion  in  93 

ears 

•tharn — Ground-rents  of  221.  la.  ed.'.  reTersion  in 

»1  years  

! ound-rents  of  321.  10s.,  reversion  in  76  years  ... 
4£ent-road— Ground-rents  of  521.,  reversion  in 

9 years  2 210 

lound-rents  of  501.,  reversion  in  77  years 1*265 

lound-rents  of  131.  10s.,  reversion  in  63  years  *~ 
.ound-rents  of  161.  16s.,  reversion  in  64  yearB 
ound-rents  of  71.  7s.,  reversion  in  64  years  ... 

;ound-rents  of  151.,  reversion  in  66  years  

jund-rents  of  201.,  reversion  in  68  years 
-jDund-rents  of  211. 18s.,  reversion  in  65  years 
May  13. 

. By  Glasier  & Sows. 

; >Iedon—  Freehold  land,  9a.  3r.  3p 6 C0J 

;enham,  Sherland  - road  — Hill  Villa,  free-  ’ 

old 2 270 

Grosvenor  School,  freehold 2*( 

By  R.  J.  Collier. 

' ley-road — 125,  Great  Cambridge-street,  free- 

, »ld  ^ 

v-green— 1 to  4,  Clarence-road,  freehold 1 480 

lund-rents  of  141.,  reversion  in  76  years  340 

d 2,  Suffolk- villas,  freehold 745 

By  Eastmaw  Bros. 

-1  rsea — 40,  Este-road,  67  years,  ground-rent  21.... 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moobb. 

* ind-road — Nos.  65  and  67,  term  294  years,  no 

ground-rent 2 960 

lOuckett-street,  freehold ’330 

f.ham  — Ground-rent  of  301.,  reversion  "in '83 

t lent-road — Ground-rent  of  isi!"  reversion 
. 1 years 
I on  — l 


8 and  9,  Vincent  - terrace,  4.0  yearB,' 

' ound-rent  121 ’ j 030 

l.Je— 43,  Caroline-street,  freehold  *265 

, By  Nbwbow  & Hard  two. 

r®7  L Isledon-road,  63  years,  ground-rent 


H~5i  Canonbury-grove,  32  years!  ground- 

-land  2,  Eleanor-cottages,  freehold " 

-20,  Princess-road,  76  yoars,  ground-rent, 


Cit 

E 

,, ..  

“ nian-road— 26,  Charieswortli-street,  65  years' 

-bund-rent  61.  10s 245 

1.w„e,11~6*  Arlmgton-street,  25  yearsi  groundi 

lt  69 260 

U By  H.  Rdtley. 

1 e?Wn—  65'  Uartlttnd-road,  60  years,  ground- 

‘t  61 

; 7arden-road,  74  years,  ground-rent  Vi!'!!!"""  31 6 

. Veedington-road,  73  years,  ground- rent  61.  6s.  280 

itead-road — 3 and  4,  Exmouth-street,  24 

, its,  ground-rent  231.  10s 403 

I“7~“|  stonefield-street,  18  years  “ground* 

lt  6‘ <tnn 


Bethnal  Green-road'-No!'«8,’frOThoid!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  1, 

By  E.  Stimsow. 

Brixton — 43  and  45,  Hacbford  - road,  14  years 

ground-rent  81.  16s ’ 305 

Upper  Kennington-lane — 191  and  193,  term  20  years'! 

ground-rent  201 ' 320 

Wandsworth-road— No.  299,  t e r m 2 1 y e a rs , ground-' 

rent  71 240 

Bermondsey-Ground-rent  of  121!!' reversion "i’n"35 

years 255 

8outhwark  Bridge-road— Perpetual  rent-charge  of 

41.  63.  8d 210 

Lambeth— Ground-rent  of  151.  15s.,  term  23  years!!!  210 
11  to  19,  Bond-atreet,  23  years,  ground-rent  281....  1,615 
22  to  30,  Doon-street,  23  years  ground-rent  27 1....  2,44,1 
Bermondsey  — 43,  Nevr  Church-Btreet,  3 years, 

ground-rent  21 ; 33 

. By  D L.  Gooch. 

Canning  Town  —Freehold  ground-rents  of  851., 

reversion  in  89  years  1 

Stratford— Ground-rents  of  1701.,' reversion" ‘in' 95  ‘ 

years 3 g-g 

Finsbury  Park—  G round-rents ' of  141." 'reversion ' * 

76  years  

Ground-rents  of  361.,  reversion  in  76  years  .........  83) 

Ground-rents  of  421.,  reversion  in  85  years  

Ground-rents  of  241.,  reversion  in  76  years 

"its  of  251.  10s.,  reversion  in  76  years  ... 
ts  of  241  rftvuromn  gg  years 

reversion  in  76 


JisaHaittit. 


Ground-r  t 

Ground. rents  of  241..  reversion"  ii 
Ground-rents  of  831.  10s. 


. By  G.  B.  Smallpbich. 

Woking,  near— Gothic  Villa,  freehold  

Maybury  Hill,  freehold  cottage  and  grounds  160 

May  14. 

By  Nobtow,  Tbist,  Watwey,  A Co. 

Hendon— Freehold  land,  11a.  3r.  16  p 1 500 

Freehold  meadow  land.  9a.  3r.  28p *800 

Croydon,  Woodside-road— Two  plots  of  freehold 

““d  80 

By  Bakbb  & Sows. 

Newmarket,  near — The  Rectory  House  and  4 acres 

freehold  52) 

New  Southgate— 7,  8,  11,  aud"l2,"st’.'  John’s  Vilias! 

freehold  y^g 

Kilburu— 0,  Victoria  Villas,  79  yearp,  ground-rent 

101 ggg 

Maida-rale  — 14,  Elgin  - mews"  North,"  73"  years,' 

ground-rent  51 220 

Kentish  Town-road— Nos.  150  and  164, "terin  W 

years,  gronnd-rent  1001 1 290 

^ By  C.  P.  Whitbley. 

Old  Kent-road-Nos.  321  and  323,  East-street,  10 

years,  ground-rent  301 355 

Islington— 2 and  4,  Cross  street,  25  years  ground- 


Dover’s-green,  Hert  s— Clay  ton’s  brick  fleids.'s'a'.'  Or'.  43° 

33p.,  freehold ggg 

By  T.  B.  Wbstacott. 

Kentish  Town-46  and  48,  Maiden-road,  54  years 

gronnd-rent  161 | 2 225 

31,  S3,  and  37,  Rhyl-street,  64  years,  ground-rent  ’ 

151.  16s ggg 

46  and  47,  Weedington-road,  54  years,  ground” 

rent  161 j 205 

158  and  164,  Weedington-rcad,  70  years,  groundl  ’ 

rent  121 930 

64,  Dale-road,  78  years,  ground-rent  71....!!!!!!!!!!“  390 

By  Messrs.  Tafliw. 

St.  John’s  Wood — 3 and  4,  Henstridge-villas  48 

years,  ground-rent  211.  4s [ ouo 

Hayes,  High-road— A plot  of  freehold  land!."..  ""!!  430 

Westminster— 29  and  31,  Chapter-street,  104  years 

ground-rent  111 ’ 

Vauxhall  Bridge-road— Nos.  73  and"  75, "term"  164 
years,  ground-rent  141 


MEETINGS. 

Batubday,  May  22. 

Architectural  Association— Visit  to  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  Kensington.  3 p.m. 

Society  of  Arts  (Special  Lecture ). — Professor  George 
Forbes,  M.A.,  on  “ Electricity.”— VI.  3 p.m. 

Tuesday,  May  26. 

s Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  — Annual  General 
Meeting  to  consider  the  Beport,  and  to  elect  a President 
-id  Council.  8 p.m. 

Wbdwbsday,  May  26. 

British  Museum  (Archaic  Room).— Miss  J.  E.  Harrison 

III  ' ll-45°a  mPhy  aDd  MonumentB  of  Modern  Athens." 

Thursday,  May  27. 

Society  of  Antiquaries.— Ballot  for  Election  of  Fellows. 


Society  of  Telegr 
by  Captain  P.  Ca 
V.E.  8 p.m. 


ph-Enqineers  and  Electricians. — Papers 
lew,  R.E.,  and  Captain  H.  R.  Sankey, 


Friday,  May  28. 

University  College.— Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  C B on 
Greek  Myths  illustrated  by  Fictilo  Vases  and  other 
Lonuments.”— I.  4 p.m. 

British  Museum  (Archaic  Room).— Miss  J.  E.  Harrison 
on  “ The  Technique  of  Greek  Vases.”— III.  11-45  a.m. 


The  Brick-making  Industry  of  the 
Metropolis.— The  Works  and  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  have  recommended  to  the  Board  that 
the  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health  be 
informed,  in  reply  to  their  letter  urging  that 
legislation  is  needed  to  control  the  brick-making 
industry  in  the  metropolis,  that  the  Board, 
having  given  careful  consideration  to  the 
question,  are  not  prepared  to  take  any  action 
in  the  direction  indicated. 


The  Proposed  New  Bridge  at  Battersea. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  14th  inst.,  the  Clerk  read  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Geo.  B.  Godfrey,  whose  tender 
for  the  erection  of  a cast-iron  bridge  across  the 
Thames  at  Battersea  for  the  sum  of  130,0001. 
was  provisionally  accepted  at  a previous  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  stating  that  since  his  tender 
was  before  the  Board  ho  had  gone  more 
minutely  into  the  details,  and,  for  certain 
reasons  which  he  had  stated  to  the  Board’s 
Engineer,  he  found  that  he  should  require 
138,000L,  instead  of  130,0001.,  for  the  execution 
of  the  work,  and  that  he  should  not  feel  justified 
in  undertaking  the  contract  unless  the  amount 
was  raised  to  that  sum.  On  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Shepherd  the  subject  of  these  tenders  was 
referred  to  the  Works  and  General  Purposes 
Committee.  The  list  of  tenders  for  the  work 

was  given  by  us  last  week  (p.  731). At  the 

meeting  of  the  Board  to  be  held  this  Friday, 
the  21st,  the  Works  Committee  will  present  a 
report  recommending  that  Mr.  Godfrey  be 
informed  that  the  Board  are  not  prepared  to 
entertain  his  suggestion  for  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  his  tender  ; and  also  recommending 
that  the  next  lowest  tender,  namely,  that  of 
Messrs.  Williams,  Son,  & Wallington,  amounting 
to  143,0001.,  be  accepted,  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  were  attached  to  the  acceptance 
of  Mr.  Godfrey’s  tender. 

The  Planning  of  Cow-honses. — Mr.  P. 
McConnell,  in  his  “ Dairy  Lectures,”  now 
appearing  in  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  writes, 
with  reference  to  the  planning  of  cow-houses  : — 
“ The  arrangement  of  the  bnildingB  is  a point 
of  the  most  vital  importance,  seeing  that  on 
this  depends  much  of  the  suocess  of  the  daily 
management.  It  is  advisable  to  have  the  cow- 
houses ranging  north  and  south,  with  the  barns, 
mixing -honseB,  food -stores,  &c.,  across  the 
northern  end,  while  the  dairy  should  be  sepa- 
rate from  the  cow-honse  and  as  far  away  from 
sources  of  smell  or  taint  as  possible, — a northern 
exposure  being  the  best.  The  system  of  ‘ con- 
centration ’ is  the  best,  whereby  the  buildings 
are  all  contiguous  and  open  into  one  another. 
This  saves  space,  cost  of  erection,  and  labour 
of  attending  to  stock.  On  the  dimensions  and 
arrangement  of  the  stalls  depend  much  of  the 
comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the  animals.  The 
manger  should  be  on  the  level  of  the  ground, 
so  that  the  animal  could  lie  down  without 
requiring  to  back  into  the  gutter  behind.  The 
bed  should  be  of  the  exact  length  to  suit  the 
cow,  so  that  she  may  stand  and  lie  in  the  same 
place.  The  gutter  or  channel  behind  for  the 
droppings  Bhould  be  at  least  2 ft.  wide,  and  8 in. 
deep  at  the  side  next  the  cow.  The  passages 
may  be  lower  than  the  beds,  so  that  the  gutter 
need  not  be  so  deep  at  this  side,  but  the  bottom 
should  have  an  incline  away  from  the  cows. 
Cows  standing  in  a stall  fitted  up  in  this  style, 
and  with  this  wide  and  deep  gutter  behind,  will 
always  be  clean, — a state  of  matters  we  seldom 
see  in  cow-honses  constructed  in  any  other  way. 

A wide  dunging-pasBage  must  be  provided,  but 
it  is  a matter  of  taste  whether  there  be  a feed- 
ing-passage in  front  or  not.  If  there  is,  the 
stall-fronts  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent 
the  cows  from  sticking  their  heads  through.” 

The  Jumna  Viaduct. — In  connexion  with 
the  Cawnpore  and  Kalpi  line,  a new  branch  oi 
the  Indian  Midland  Railway,  of  which  we  spoke 
in  the  columns  of  the  Builder  of  the  8th  inst.,  there 
is  a very  important  bridge  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction over  the  Jumna  River.  According  to 
the  designs,  the  bridge  will  consist  of  girders 
covering  ten  spans  of  250  ft.  each.  The  piers 
are  76  ft.  high  from  the  level  of  the  water  to 
the  lower  flange  of  the  main  girders,  and  are  to 
be  constructed  on  well  foundations,  each  pier 
having  two  wells,  27  ft.  external  diameter,  and 
sunk  to  a depth  of  90  ft.  below  the  bed  of  the 
river.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  work  has 
been  almost  solely  confined  to  sinking  the  wells. 
Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  sinking 
of  one  of  the  pier  foundations  on  account  of  a 
well  having  got  8 ft.  out  of  plnmb  in  going  down 
50  ft.  A steady  pull  of  two  to  three  hundred 
tons,  however,  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  upper 
section  of  the  well,  and  under  the  continued 
strain  thus  applied  the  cylinder  has  been 
gradually  brought  back  to  its  proper  position 
as  the  sinking  progressed.  The  bridge  is  ex- 
pected to  be  open  for  traffic  in  about  two  years. 
The  entire  cost,  including  the  approaches,  is 
estimated  at  thirty-four  lakhs  of  rupees,  or 
340,000Z.  sterling. 
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Sales  of  Building  Land  at  Fulham  and 
Surbiton. — Last  week  Messrs.  Baker  & Son 
submitted  to  competition,  at  the  Red  Lion 
Hotel,  Walham-green,  thirty  freehold  plots  on 
the  Bishop’s-road  and  Salisbury  estates,  front- 
ing on  Bishop’ s-road  and  Munster-road,  Fulham. 
The  sites  were  described  as  well  adapted  for 
shops  and  medium-sized  houses.  The  several 
plots  offered  have  frontages  of  17  ft.,  with  a 
depth  of  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  Of  the  entire 
number  of  plots  submitted,  twelve  were  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  75 Z.  to  80Z.  each,  a corner 
shop  front  having  a frontage  of  23  ft.  to 
Munster-road,  with  a return  frontage  of  58  ft. 
to  Bishop’s-road,  realising  100?.  Messrs.  Baker 
<fc  Sons  also  offered  for  sale  seven  plots  ou 
another  portion  of  the  estate,  adjoining  Messrs. 
Gibbs  & Flew’s  steam  joinery  works,  six  of  the 
plots  having  frontages  of  20  ft.  to  Bishop’s-road 
by  a depth  of  from  55  ft.  to  70  ft.  to  Rostrevor- 
road  ; and  an  angular  plot,  having  a frontage 
-of  78  ft.  to  Bishop’s-road  by  an  average  depth 
of  about  50  ft.  The  whole  of  these  plots  were 
sold  at  prices  rauging  from  46?.  to  65Z.  each. 
The  total  proceeds  of  the  two  sales  amounted 
to  1,307?.  On  Tuesday,  Messrs.  Debenham, 
'Tewson,  & Co.  offered  for  sale,  at  the  Auction 
Mart,  fifty-four  plots  of  freehold  building 
land,  on  the  Southborough  Park  Estate, 
situate  at  Surbiton  Hill,  Surrey,  described 
as  being  in  a first-class  residential  neigh- 
bourhood, and  well  adapted  for  the  erection 
of  detached  or  semi-detached  residences,  and 
also  including  sites  for  shops.  The  several  sites 
have  frontages  of  from  60  ft.  to  70  ft.  each, 
with  depths  ranging  from  200  ft.  to  320  ft.,  and 
contain  areas  varying  from  about  half  an  acre 
to  an  acre  each.  The  first  four  plots  offered, 
having  frontages  of  70  ft.  to  Ditton-road,  and  a 
-depth  of  320  ft.,  were  all  sold  to  one  purchaser 
for  290?.  each,  being  at  the  rate  of  about  600?. 
an  acre.  For  several  of  the  plots  next  offered 
from  240?.  to  260?.  were  offered,  at  which  they 
were  withdrawn.  A plot  having  a frontage  of 
■60  ft.  to  Lovelace-road  and  a depth  of  210  ft., 
and  containing  an  area  of  about  a quarter  of  an 
acre,  was  sold  for  230?.,  and  another  plot  having 
a frontage  to  the  same  road  of  65  ft.  was  sold  for 
-245Z.  A corner  plot  with  a long  return  frontage 
to  Lovelace-road,  and  containing  an  area  of 
nearly  half  an  acre,  realised  335?.  ; and  two 
plots  having  frontages  of  51  ft.  to  Lovelace- 
road,  were  sold  for  245?.  each.  The  total  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  amounted  to  2,460?. 

Tidal  Works  on  the  Seine.  — At  the 
meeting  on  the  5th  inst.  of  the  Liverpool 
Engineering  Society  Mr.  Coard  S.  Pain,  Assoc. 
Inst.C.E.,  President,  in  the  chair,  a paper  by 
Mr.  J.  N.  Shoolbred,  B.A.,  M. Inst.C.E.,  entitled 
Tidal  Works  on  the  Seine,  and  on  other  Rivers,’  ’ 
was  read  by  the  author,  who  showed  that  the 
river  Seine  is  affected  by  the  flow  of  the  tide 
for  about  ninety-three  miles  above  Havre,  of 
which  the  upper  fifty-two  call  for  no  remark  ; 
for  the  next  twenty-five  miles  down  the  channel 
has  been  confined,  whei'e  required,  within  a 
narrow  width,  and  its  navigable  bed  consider- 
ably improved  by  means  of  H.W.  training  walls 
of  rubble  stone.  The  result  has  been  to  reclaim 
20,000  acres  of  slob  lands  behind  these  walls, 
which  formerly  formed  part  of  the  bed  of  the 
river.  These  works  were  begun  in  1845  and 
ended  in  1867.  The  estuary,  sixteen  miles 
long,  forms  the  lowest  portion  of  the  tidal  com- 
partment. Soon  after  the  completion  of  the 
river-walls  accumulations  of  sea-borne  sand 
from  the  coast  of  Calvados  began  to  be  felt  in 
the  north-eastern  part  of  the  estuary  in  conse- 
quence of  the  river  being  no  longer  available. 
These  accumulations  have  been  gradually 
■extending  seawards  till  their  area  amounts  to 
about  40,000  acres.  The  tidal  capacity  of  the 
estuary  has  been  diminished  by  one-third.  The 
■entrance  of  the  port  of  Havre  is  now  very 
seriously  threatened,  the  yearly  accretions  in 
its  vicinity  having  amounted  for  some  time 
past  to  about  eight  millions  of  cube  yards.  So 
that  the  earlier  improvement  in  the  navigation 
of  the  river  Seine  threatens  to  be  more  than 
-counterbalanced  by  the  deterioration  of  its 
estuary. 

Polstead,  Suffolk. — At  a vestry  meeting 
recently  held  here,  it  was  decided  to  commence 
works  of  restoration  to  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Mary,  Polstead.  The  church,  which  is  a 
large  one,  is  one  of  the  oldest  Norman  churches 
in  the  county,  and  was  one  of  those  damaged 
by  the  earthquake  some  two  or  three  years 
back.  The  work,  which  has  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  J.  Treadway  Hanson,  will  be  com- 
menced at  once. 


Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition.  — The 

Reception  Committee,  recently  formed  by  direc- 
tion of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Executive  President  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, is  desirous  of  offering  a fitting  and 
cordial  reception  to  Colonial  and  Indian  visitors 
of  distinction  during  their  visit  to  England,  by 
facilitating,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  their 
arrangements  for  visiting  places  of  special 
interest  in  the  United  Kingdom.  To  enable 
the  Committee  to  do  this,  funds  are  required  ; 
and  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  co-operating 
are  invited  to  subscribe  to  the  object  in  viewr. 
Subscriptions  can  be  sent  to  the  London  and 
Westminster  Bank,  West  End  Branch,  St. 
James’s  - square,  S.W.  ; or  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Hodgson,  C.M.G.,  General  Secretary,  at  the 
office  of  the  Reception  Committee,  “ Old 
London,”  Exhibition  Buildings,  South  Kensing- 
ton ; or  to  Mr.  H.  Trueman  Wood,  the  treasurer, 
Society  of  Arts,  John-street,  Adelphi.  Cheques 
should  be  crossed  “ London  and  Westminster 
Bank,”  West  End  Brauch. 

Ealing-  Public  Baths. — On  Saturday  the 
opening  of  the  new  swimming-baths  at  Ealing 
took  place,  Mr.  E.  M.  Nelson,  J.P.,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Board,  presiding  on  the  occasion. 
The  baths,  which  are  three  in  number,  are 
situate  on  the  main  Uxbridge-road,  and  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  district.  They  consist  of  a 
first-class  bath,  90  ft.  by  30  ft.  ; third-class, 
75  ft.  by  25  ft. ; and  a ladies’  bath,  60  ft.  by 
24  ft.,  the  latter  with  a waiting-room  over- 
looking the  bath.  There  is  also  a club-room, 
where  members  of  the  various  clubs  in  the 
neighbourhood  may  hold  their  meetings.  The 
interior  walls  of  the  baths  are  in  plain  brick- 
work relieved  with  red  brick  arches.  The  baths 
themselves  are  lined  with  “ Ingham’B  ” white- 
glazed  bricks  a special-made  brick  1£  in.  thick, 
being  used  for  the  bottom.  The  woodwork  of 
the  interior  is  stained  and  varnished ; the 
doors  of  the  boxes  are  only  3 ft.  6 in.  high,  the 
upper  part  being  fitted  with  curtains.  The 
first-class  bath  has  a gallery  capable  of  holding 
500  persons.  The  heating  is  by  steam  injected 
from  two  20-h.p.  boilers,  and  the  laundry  (for 
baths  only)  is  contiguous  to  the  boiler-house, 
the  whole  of  the  machinery  being  worked  by  a 
small  engine  connected  with  the  boilers.  The 
whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried  out  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Charles  Jones,  C.E.,  the  engineer  to  the 
Board,  the  contractor  being  Mr.  W.  H.  Waters, 
of  Ealing ; and  the  machinery,  which  is  of  the 
latest  description,  was  all  fitted  up  by  Messrs. 
Bradford.  The  contract  for  the  baths,  including 
the  machinery,  was  8,000?. 

Artiats’  General  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— The  seventy-first  anniversary  dinner  of 
this  Institution  was  held  on  Saturday  last  at 
the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  Great  Queen-street, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Esher,  supported 
by  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  P.R.A. ; Sir  J. 
Gilbert,  R.A.  ; Sir  J.  D.  Linton  ; Mr.  Alma 
Tadema,  R.A. ; Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.A. ; Mr.  H. 
Armstead,  R.A. ; Mr.  H.  S.  Marks,  R.A. ; Mr. 
J.  Pettie,  R.A. ; Mr.  A.  Waterhouse,  R.A. ; 
Mr.  J.  O.  Barlow,  R.A.  ; Mr.  E.  Burne  Jones, 
A. R.A. ; Mr.  J.  E.  Burgess,  A. R.A. ; Mr.  Phil. 
Morris,  A. R.A.  ; Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.  (hon. 
sec.)  ; Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick  (treasurer),  and 
Mr.  D.  H.  Gordon  (secretary).  During  the 
evening  subscriptions  and  donations  amounting 
to  2,538 1.  were  announced. 

An  Old  Altar-piece  in  Selborne  Church. 
The  Field,  in  an  interesting  article  entitled  “ A 
Pilgrimage  to  White’s  Selborne,”  says  : — 

“Our  first  visit,  as  becomes  good  pilgrims,  is  to  the 

grave  of  Gilbert  White Being  Easter-eve,  the 

church  vras  dressed  with  spring  flowers,  again  simple 
enough,  and  in  good  taste.  The  good  taste,  however, 
fell  short  in  the  condition  in  which  we  found  our  next 
attraction,  which  was  in  a little  cupboard-like  vestry,  the 
really  good  picture  given  to  this  church  nearly  a century 
ago  by  Gilbert’s  brother  Benjamin,  for  an  altar-piece. 
Painted  in  three  panels,  it  represents  the  offerings  of  the 
wise  men  to  the  infant  Christ,  and  is  said  to  ha'  e been 
painted  by  Albert  Diirer.  This  was  with  questionable 
taste  left  standing  on  a newly-washed  floor,  its  only 
support  being  the  whitewashed  wall  behind.  In  front  was 
the  one  vestry-chair,  requiring  but  a touch  to  add  to  the 
already  too  numerous  chips  and  peelings  off  of  the  picture, 
which,  as  may  be  seen  through  the  spaces  so  caused,  D 
painted  on  panels  of  oak.  In  these  days  of  art  enlighten- 
ment, it  seems  a line  is  drawn  by  ecclesiastical  authorities 
between  * artistic  altar-cloths,’  which  may  be  ‘ selected  ’ in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Covent-garden  from  a ‘ numerous 
stock,’  and  fine  old  pictures  of  a bygone  school,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  latter  from  the  adornment  of  our  village 
churches.  Surely  this  picture  deserves  the  loving  care 
bestowed  on  it  by  its  long  passed-away  owners,  and  to  be 
laced  in  security  from  further  destruction  by  insidious 
amp  or  more  careless  injury,  through  the  hurried  prepara- 
tions of  those  who  may  have  to  use  the  same  six-foot 
square  vestry.  If  no  better  place  can  be  found,  the  picture 
might  be  thought  good  enough  for  the  very  pretty  and  well- 
arranged  little  museum  at  Alton.” 


A New  Park  for  Sheffield. — The  Corpor 

tion  of  Sheffield  has  just  acquired  the  beautif: 
piece  of  woodland  lying  on  the  south  of  the  tow 
known  as  the  Endcliffe  Wood.  It  is  intende 
to  lay  this  place  out  for  (he  use  of  the  pubU 
and  as  it  is  within  a mile  of  the  centre  of  tl 
town,  and  easily  accessible,  it  will  be  a boon  p 
the  townsfolk,  Sheffield  not  being  too  well  <1 
in  the  matter  of  public  parks  and  gardens.  Tl1 
Endcliffe  Wood  occupies  the  slope  and  vallt 
near  the  Botanical  Gardens,  and  is  nearly  a mi 
in  length.  The  slope  is  covered  with  larji 
trees,  chiefly  oaks,  and  the  river  Porter  rnr 
along  the  valley,  and  in  its  course  works  thrt 
old  water-wheels  used  for  grinding,  one  of  whid 
will  be  retained  as  a picturesque  object ; in  fat 
it  is  intended  to  preserve  the  rusticity  of  t! 
placo  as  much  as  possible.  Broad  walks  w 
traverse  the  wood,  and  rustic  bridges  will  sp? 
the  stream  at  various  points,  while  aloDg  £ 
boundary  will  be  a carriage  and  footway,  75  { 
wide,  planted  with  trees  on  each  side.  Tl 
dams  which  have  worked  the  wheels  will 
converted  into  lakes  for  bathing,  skating,  ai 
waterfowl ; and  the  outfalls  and  races  will 
transformed  into  waterfalls,  there  being  a fi 
of  some  80  ft.  or  90  ft.  in  the  course  of  tl 
stream  between  one  end  and  the  other.  Tl 
natural  beauty  of  the  woodlands  is  such  the. 
when  embellished  a little,  few  towns  will  11 
able  to  boaBt  of  such  a delightful  public  park  ! 
Sheffield.  The  work  of  laying  out  the  pla> 
has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  William  Goldring,: 
London. — Qardeners ’ Chronicle. 

Cowley  St.  John,  Oxford. — The  church' 
St.  Mary  and  St.  John  has  been  further  enricho 
by  the  opening  of  a new  organ  which  has  bet 
given  by  Mr.  G.  Herbert  Morrell,  of  Heading^ 
Hill  Hall,  the  cost  being  defrayed  out  of 
second  1,000?.  he  has  generously  given  toward 
the  completion  of  the  church.  The  oak  ca< 
with  its  elaborate  tracery  work  was  design? 
by  the  architect  of  the  church,  Mr.  Mardil 
Mowbray,  F.R.I.B.A.,  of  Oxford  and  Eastbouru 
and  executed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Peterborough 
at  the  cost  of  over  200?.,  while  the  organ  itsn 
was  built  by  Mr.  Martin,  of  Oxford,  for  456 
provision  being  made  for  the  addition  of  c; 
choir-organ  later  on. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF 

TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G ton 

Teak,  K.I load 

Sequoia,  U.9 foot  cube 

Ash,  Canada  load 

Birch  „ 

Kim  „ 

Fir,  Dantsic,  &c 

Oak  

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

„ yellow 

Lath,  Dantsic  fathom 

8t.  Petersburg  

Wainscot,  Riga log 

,,  Odessa,  crown  

Deals,  Finland, 2nd  and  let  . etd.  100 

,,  4th  and  3rd  

Biga  

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  

„ 2nd  „ 

„ white  

Swedish 

White  Sea  

Canada,  Pine  1st  

„ 2nd  

„ 3rd,  &c 

„ Spruce  1st  

„ 3rd  and  2nd  

New  Brunswick,  &c 

Battens,  all  kinds 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in.-  Pre- 
pared, first  

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba foot 

ITonduras,  &c 

Australian  

MahoganVj  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  


Mexican 

Tobasco 

Honduras 


Rose,  Rio  ton 

Bahia 

Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  8t.  Domingo  foot 

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian 

METALS. 

Ibow— Pig  in  Scotland  ton 


Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 

,,  ,,  in  Wales  

,,  Staffordshire,  London  

Sheets,  single,  in  London 

Hoops  „ 

Nail-rods  „ 

Copper — 

British,  cake  and  ingot  ton 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

„ India 

Australian  

Chili,  bars  


MATERIALS,  i 

£.  b.  d.  £.  b.  I 

6 5 0 7 0 

13  10  0 16  0 • 

0 2 4 0 2 

3 0 0 4 10  I 

3 0 0 4 10  li 

3 10  0 4 15  1 

1 10  0 4 0 

3 0 0 6 0 

6 10  0 6 10  1 
3 0 0 4 0' 

3 0 0 6 0 

3 10  0 6 0 

4 0 0 6 0 

2 16  0 4 10  1 

3 12  6 3 15  I 

7 10  0 8 10  ) 

6 0 0 7 10  ! 

6 0 0 8 0 

9 0 0 14  0 

7 0 0 8 16  : 

700  10  0 

6 0 0 16  0 
700  17  10  : 

17  0 0 30  0 

12  0 0 17  0 

600  10  0 
800  11  0 
6 0 0 7 10 

6 0 0 7 0 

4 0 0 12  0 


0 9 
0 7 
0 6 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
7 0 
6 0 
6 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 

6 

0 

3i 

3 
2i 
6 
6 
3* 

4 
4i 
6 
0 
0 
0 

7 

8 


0 0 0 
4 10  0 
4 6 0 
6 6 0 
6 15  0 
6 0 0 
6 10  0 


4 17 
4 10 
6 10 
8 10  i 


43  0 0 
45  0 0 
60  0 0 
47  0 0 
47  0 0 
40  0 0 


41  0 l 

46  0 ; 
0 0 ' 

48  0 1 

47  10  J 
41  0 [ 


METALS  ( continued ). 

illow  Mbtal lb, 

ai>— Pig,  8panish 

Jnglish,  common  brands....! .. 

Iheet,  English  

BLTBB — ■ 

lilesian,  special  ton  14 

)rdinary  brands  11 


!ind?m’"!”V.!!‘‘.'.'.""V. 

itraits 

koetralian  ' 

English  ingots 

♦c— 

Ingliah  sheet  ton 
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£.  b.  d.  £.  B.  d. 

0 0 4J  0 0 4i 

12  17  6 0 0 0 

13  7 6 0 0 0 

14  0 0 14  5 0 


6 0 0 0 0 


ton  0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

96  10  0 000 

96  15  0 000 

101  0 0 0 0 0 

18  0 0 18  5 0 


OILS.  £.  s.  d 

£ins0®<i  ton  19  17 

Coeoanut,  Cochin  28  10 

„ Ceylon  ...!!.!!!!!."!"!  24  15 

Copra 

Palm,  Lagos  

Palm-nut  Kernel  !!!!!!..” 

Kapeseed,  English  palo 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  .....!..! 

Tallow  and  Oleine !..!!!!!!!!! 

Lubricating,  U.S !!.... !!. !".... 

■i  Keflned  

TtTBPBNTirn?  — 

American,  in  casks cwt. 

Tab— Stockholm barrel  „ ±,  „ 

Archangel 0 10  6 


0 0 0 0 0 0 

23  0 0 23  0 0 


22  16  0 0 0 0 


25  0 0 45  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 13  0 0 

1 6 6 0 0 0 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium, 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

ning  Memorial  Hosptl.  Newcastle-on-Tyne 

The  Committee 

BOl.,  30 1..  and  2 01.... 

Not  stated 

s. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Paving  Works... 


By  whom  required. 


u Club,  Ramsgate  ... 

Buildings  for  Cathedral  School,  Worcestr 
it  School  and  Boundary  Walls 


>1  and  Boundary  Walls 


ding  and  Cleansing  Works  to  Hospital 
»ge  Extension  Works 


»iring  Roads.., 

tge  Tanks,  Ac "!""” 

ctious  Diseases  Hospital....!!.'.'."!.'!!.’!!!!.'! 

ting,  Ac.,  Gosport !!!!!  !!! 

3-whitiug,  Painting,  Ac.,  Portsmouth" 
bridge,  Ac.,  to  8tation  at  Mutley 

Passenger  Station,  Mells  ...  

life  Curb  

ting,  Whitewashing,  Ac 

Board  and  Relief  Offices’,’  Ac 

tion  of  ten  small  Houses,  High’ Barnet’ 
3ions,  Ac.,  near  Cannes  (South  of  France) 
nage  of  Cemetery  ' 


Willesden  Local  Board 
Tottenham  Local  Board 


S.  Shoebury  Schl.  Brd. 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
Tottenham  Local  Board 
Cheshunt  Local  Board 

Devizes  U.S.  A 

Widnes  Local  Board  ... 

War  Department 

do. 

Great  Western  Ry.  Co. 
do. 

Worthing  Local  Board 

St.  George’s  Union 

West  Bromwich  Union 


Architect,  Surveyor,  or  Tenders  to  be 


Engineer. 


delivered.  Ra£e- 


Cannes  Extension  Co.... 
St.  Mary,  Islington, 

Burial  Board 

St.  Luke’s  Vestry  

Wanstead  School  Board 

Bristol  Waterworks  Co. 
Right  Hon.  Earl  Nelson 
J.  B.  Whitworth 


O.  Claude  Robson  . 

— De  Papo  

Ewan  Christian 

W.  J.  Wood  

Official  

- De  Pape  

T.  Bennm  

J . H . Kidd  

— Higginsou 

Official,  

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

H.  Saxon  Snell  

W.  Henmau  

W.  A F.  Houghton. 
T.  Mullett  Ellis  

Official  

do. 

Bressey  & Liddon 

Walters  

J . Taylor  A Sons 

H.  Hall  

Usher  & Anthony. ,, 
H.  Hall  


May  25th 
do. 
do. 

May  26th 

May  29th 

May  31st 
do. 

June  1st 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 

June  2nd 
do. 
do. 

June  7th 


June  10th 
June  11th 
Not  stated 
do. 


6eHI(HHi?Aw®TF.0r  alteration9  *nd  additions  to  North- 
HlgVat£’  for  the  Trustees.  Quantities  by 
MOSS  — Evans  & T*680011.  1.  Adelaide-street,  Charing- 

J.  Kerry  & Hollidge,  Highgate  £2.120  0 0 

SoutkcottA  Co.,  Highgate 2,05')  0 0 

W Kerry  A Son,  Highgate 1,777  0 0 

W.  longue,  Plumstead  (accepted)...  1,631  0 0 

HIGHGATE.-For  the  erection  of  house  and  shop  id 
X*®  ^ r°  d ’ 0D  the  Highgate  Archway  Estate.  Mr. 

Frederick  W.  Fryer,  architect,  Beckenham 

“03a  •; £610  0 0 

Porter  (accepted)  693  0 0 

rArchiteot’s  estimate,  £600.] 

For  alterations,  addilions,  and  repairs 
to  the  Postal  Telegraph  Factory,  Bovay-place.  Holloway, 
Pnhi  h p ^“'ss'ooora  of  Her  Majesty’s  Works  end 
Public  Buildings.  Mr.  Henry  Tanner,  architect 

Pack  Bros.,  Brixton  (accepted)  £2,600  0 0 

erection  of  a steam  laundry  io 
Kilburn-lane,  N.W.  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  architect  — 

Cnbitt  A Co.  £12,768  0 0 

i^a.man  A rother.ngham 12  473  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall  .!.  12, ’.38)  0 0 

I atnck  A Son 12.3ig  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill  11.896  0 O 

£*t0. Br08-  ••• 11,747  0 0 

Stephens  A Bastow  u 477  0 q 

Holloway  Bros i 1 *223  0 0 

Johnson  11,100  0 0 

lueDens  A Moont  10,462  0 0 


RINGSWEAR(Devon).-For  two  cottages,  Kingswear, 
South  Devon.  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  F.S.A.,  architect;— 
Messrs.  John  A James  Short,  Kings- 

wear  (accepted)  £1,919  0 0* 

* Including  £229  for  boundary  wall, 

LONDON. — For  rebuilding  the  Hummums  Hotel. 
Covect -garden,  for  Mr.  Harry  Smith.  Messis.  Wvlson  £ 
Long.  architects,  King  Williara-street,  Strand  - 


G.  Trollope  A Son 

B.  E.  Nightingale 

Stephens  A Bastow  .....!!... 

T.  L.  Green 

Hall,  Bedall  A Co 

8.  R.  Lamble  

Ashby  A Horner 

Dove  Bros 

W.  Shurmur  

J . T.  Chappell ! 

M.  Patrick  A Son  !!"”! 

W.  Brass  A 8on  (arrived  late)  ! 
W.  Oldrey 


..£19,451  0 0 
19,978  0 0 
18.777  0 0 
18,745  0 0 


• • . *“j 17,470  0 0 

Patman  A Fothenngham  (accepted)  17,389  0 0 

.4L0^T0N’— Fort,-e  erection  of  a new  building  on  the 
a?d  463>  Oxford-street,  W.  Messrs.  T. 
Chatfeild  Clarke  A Son,  architects.  Messrs.  Leonard  A: 
Clarke,  surveyors:  — 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 


By  whom  Advertised. 


vuvu  service  Com. 

I Uxbridge  R.  8.  A... 


Salary. 


TENDEKS. 

r «?p)N?SET’n'rFor  alterations  and  fittings  at  the 
,ier  Exchange  Tavern,  Weston-street,  for  Mr.  W.  W. 
-i.  Mr.  E.  Crosse, architect,  Bermondaey-square.  No 


t!  White  A Co 

'•  Higgs  "!"!"' 

ipencer  A Co.  (accepted) 


!1PFs1?T^^^T?-rF0r  mak',Ug  roads-  &c-.  Canford 
. Estate,  West  Bournemouth,  for  the  Proprietors, 
s.  Kemp,  Welch,  A Pinder,  surveyors,  Bourne- 


COLCHESTER.— For  the  erection  of  shops,  Ac.,  St 
Nicholas-street.for  Messrs.  F.  W.  Warmington  A Co.  Mr 
James  F.  Goodey,  architect,  Colchester  — 

£1,4 00 


Catch-pits 

each. 

. £3  0 0 

.200 
. 3 16  0 
. 5 17  6 


gj 

1 1,741  00 

ImaJl  A Sons,  Wundsworth  1,449  0 0 

ile  Bros.,  Erith,  Kent 1,248  0 0 

jtinty,  Bournemouth 1,070  3 0 

f*  Say  ter,  Landport 1,008  0 8 ...  1 14  0 

dy  A Lock,  Bournemouth  935  16  4 ...  2 5 0 

nders  A White,  Bourne- 

KvUt  -w'-; 829  7 3 ...  1 00 

llrobe,  W inton,  Bourne- 

liuth  (accepted) 703  7 9 ...  2 11  6 

5 [Surveyor’s  estimate,  roads  £879  3s.  6d.. 
catch -pits  £3  each.] 

.CHESTER,— F°r  the  erection  of  stabling,  Ac.,  for 
I Convince  ^8t  tS3°X  CaoPerat've  Society.  Piuus 

(lbroso  

fj.  Ward !!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

'Lee  !’ 

iDupont !!!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!! 

IChnmherH !..!!!! 

H.  Oldridge  (accepted)  

[All  of  Colchester.] 


. £110  15  0 
405  0 0 
..  397  10  0 
. 395  0 0 


E.  Eade  

W.  Sbead  A Son 

a.  Diss ;.!!!!!! 

C.  H.  Oldridge 

f.  Dupont 

G.  Dobson  !!!...!!...  . 

Everett  A Son  

A.  Chambers 

G.  Lee  (accepted)  

[All  of  Colchester.] 


1,370 

1,350 

1,30) 


n8??EAT*  BARLOW.— For  proposed  alterations  and 
f o^M r-D  P birlr  ° “xr  “w  ?h°Pb High-street,  Great  Marlow, 
street  F"  S??*  ru  ®attinP.  architect,  Salisbury. 

M alker  (accepted)  £170  0 0 

HAMMERSMITH.  - 
Tavern,  Hammersmith  ; 


For  alterations  at  the  Swan 


GasHt/ert'  Wo*lc. 

Buckley  A Beach 

W.  Winn  (accepted)  

P eicterer'a  Work. 

J.  Warne  

Bnckley  A Beach  . 

Saunders  (accepted) 


Clarke  A Bracey  

Haylock  !!!!!!"" 

Coils  a Sons !!!!!!!!!!!! 

Patrick  A Son  !!!!!!!!  ’" 

Hall,  Beddall,  A Co 

Brown,  Son,  A Blomfield  

E.  Conder  

A.  Bush  

B.  C.  Nightingale 

Bywaters 

Holland  A Hunacn 

J.  Morter  

C.  Lawrance  A Sons  (accepted)  . 


£6,620 
6,594 
,.  6,548 
. 6,494 
. 6,330 
. 6,025 
. 6,996 
. 5,947 
. 5,820 
. 6,753 
. 6,713 
. 6,64) 

, 5,459 


0 0 
0 0 


0 0 


LONDON -For  stonework  at  new  premises  in  Friday- 
street  Ckeaps.de  for  Mr.  D.  F.  Cooke.  Mr.  Delissa. 
Joseph,  architect,  Basinghall-strcet:  — 

Seal®&  Son £381  0 0 

H indie  A Moorish  347  q q 

G.  Herridge  (accepted) ".'.".’!.’!!!!  335  0 0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  decorations  to  the  Ship- 
lavern,  Lincoln’s  Inn,  for  Mr.  J.  Cox.  Mr.  E Clark 
architect,  Strand ’ 


T.  L.  Green  

H.  Pickersgill  134 


0 0 


,.  £649 


LONDON.— For  alterst  ons  and  additions  to  No.  39 
Rutland-gate,  8.W.,  for  Col.  Charles  Mercer.  Mr.  Edwarci 
Ciark,  architect.  Strand  . — 

McFarlaue  Bros 

J.  O.  Richardson 

T.  L.  Green  

J.  Anley 

Wilkinson  Bros 

Jackson  A Todd  (accepted) !! 


110  0 0 


:AHFpSlKR  V,For.<he  or,?ction  of  new- stables,  Ac., 
A.  Prior.  -Jr.  James  b.  Goodey,  architect  - 
,llnnnnt  £393  0 0 


(Dobson 

'Bade !!!.!!.. 

i’rett  A Sou  ! 

ndge  

unbers  ....  

![.  Ward  ...!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!;!!!!!;!;!;;!;;; 

Diss  (accepted) !!.!!!!!..!!!!!!! 

f Ail  of  Colchester.  | 


Tf  IEtLFi  ^IIc'/'t8)-~For  n0w  chancel,  organ-chamber 
H Hal  l r11  °f  St’  Mary>  at  Hatfield,  Herts! 
streef 'B?dfodrd  row  Fan«ston*  architect,  9,  Great  Jarnes- 
street,  Bedford-row,  London.  Quantities  supplied 

First  Contract. — Foundations,  #c. 

Allowance  for 

Harris  A Wardrop,  London £318  °.I.d.!D£tieoialS' 

Nightingale,  London  310  ir 

Ekins  A Son,  Hertford  300  05 

Falkuer,  London  (accepted) 275  !!""  30 

HENDON.— For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  semi-detached 
villa  residences  at  Finchley-lune,  Hendon,  for  Mr  C 
Cooper  Mr.  G H.  Luetchford,  architect,  Hendon 
Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs.  Theobald  A Luetchford' 
surveyors,  Finsbury-pavement  • — ’ 

2-®otert» - £1,100  0 0 

Hrores  1065  0 Q 


MELTON  (Suffolk). — For  new  laundry  buildings  and 
machinery  at  the  Suffolk  County  Asylum,  Melton.  Messrs 
John  Gdes  A Gough,  architects.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Goode r 7 

P.  Husman  A Co.  (accepted) £6,840  0 0 

Water  Toicer  and  Stone  Tank. 

P.  Husman  A Co.  (accepted)  2,279  0 0 

MINSTER  (Thanet).— For  new  school  buildings  and 
dining  - hall  to  Minster  Workhouse,  Thanet.  Mr  W 
G.  Bower,  architect,  Margate.  Quantities  by  Messrs! 
Gardiner,  Son,  A Theobald,  Great  Russell-street  :— 


Weston,  VVestgate-oa-Sea  . 

Paramor  A Sons,  Margate  

Port,  St.  Lawerence 

Brown  A Son,  Margate 

Home,  Ramsgate  ...  

Webster,  Folkestone  

Shrubeole,  Faversham 

Denne,  Deal 

T.  A W.  Denne,  W aimer 

Wise,  Deal  

Fros-ick  * Westgate-on-Sea 

Martin,  Ramsgate  

’ Accepted. 


..  £10,36-1 
..  10,15)  0 0 
. 10,010  0 0 
. 9,700  0 0 

. 9,650  0 0 

. 9.600  0 0 

. 9,318  0 0 

9,295  0 0 

. 9,250  0 O 

8,99-4  0 0 

. 8,70)  0 l> 

. 8,386  0 0 
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MITCHAM. — For  gasworks  (exclusive  of  builder's  work) 
at  Mitcham,  Surrey,  for  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  of  the 
Holborn  Union.  Messrs.  H.  Saxon  Snell  & Son,  architects, 
London : — 

If  Gas-holder  Tanks  are  of 
Brick.  Iron. 

R.  Dempster  & Sons £3,679  £4,050 

Renshaw,  King,  & Co 3,679  3,629 

Ashmore,  Benson,  Pease,  & 

Co 3.550  4,871 

R.  A J.  Dempster  3,146  4,046 

Cutler  A Sous  3,117  3.796 

Berry  A Sons  3,0  0 3.86 ) 

May  Bros  2,875  3,695 

Porter  A Co 2,625  8.615 

Holmes  A Co.  (accepted)...  2,490  3,635 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — For  gates,  gateways,  re- 
iaining-wall,  and  for  additional  boundary  walling  at  the 
Newcastle  City  Asylum  Extensions,  for  tho  Visiting 
Justices.  Mr.  Arthur  Plummer,  architect : — 


Amended  Tenders. 

W.  Scott,  Newcastle  £1,700  0 0 

Middlemias  Bros.,  Newcastle* 1,527  0 0 

* Accepted. 


PEMBROKE. — For  the  restoration  of  St.  Michael-! 

Church.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lingen  Barker,  architect  : — 

Stephens  & Bastow,  Bristol £1,981  0 0 

Davies  A Morgan,  Pembroke  Dock...  1,938  0 0 

Davies,  Tenby  1,789  0 0 

Lleweliyn,  Pembroke  Dock  1,462  0 0 

Barrett  A Phillips,*  Pembroke  1,450  0 0 

Canton.  Pembroke  1,450  0 0 

Edwards.  Milford  Haven  1,335  0 0 

Giles,  Whitland  1,296  0 0 

* Exclusive  of  tower. 


PONDKR  S END, — For  alterations  at  the  Railway 
Hotel,  Ponder's  End,  for  Mr.  llolinbury.  Mr.  George 
Richards,  architect  — 

Mower  ..£199  0 0 

8mith 455  0 0 

Sill* 358  0 0 

Hawkins 349  0 0 


POPLAR. — For  the  erection  of  new  lecture-hall  and 
dlass-rooms,  Ac.,  at  the  Poplar  Wesleyan  Chapel,  East 
India-road,  E.,  for  the  Trustees.  Mr.  James  F.  Wesley, 
architect.  Forest-gate : — 

J.  Curnow  £1,183  0 0 

M.  A.  Palmer  & Co 1,149  0 0 

J.  H.  Johnson  1,125  0 0 

Harris  A Wardrop  (accepted) 1,093  0 0 


ROMFORD. — For  seweri 

tary  Authority.  Contract  Jto.  2,  for  low  or  high  le»el 
6ewers  to  parts  in  Ilford,  Chadwell,  and  Dagenham,  with 
outfall  works,  subsiding  tanks,  filter  beds,  and  other  works 
in  connexion  therewith.  Messrs.  Brundell,  Simtnonds,  A 
Brundell,  engineers:  — 

B.  Cooke  A Co.,  Churcb-road,  Bat- 
tersea ( (accepted)  £9,696  0 0 


8HEPHERD-S-BUSH.  — For  rebuilding  tho  Seven 
Stars  Tavern  and  house  ami  shop  adjoining,  Goldhawk- 
road,  Shepherd's. bush,  for  Messrs.  Thorne.  Messrs.  I.oe 
Bros.  A Pam  architects,  8,  Adelphi-terrace,  W.C. 

Chamberlain  Bros £9,355  0 0 

A.  Newcombe  

Simpson  A Son 

Holloway  Bros.  

L.  U.  A R.  Roberts  

G.  H.  A A.  Bywaters 

Lathey  Bros 


9,230  0 0 
8,602  0 0 
8,521  0 0 
8,186  0 0 
8,082  0 0 
7,937  0 0 


SOT^H  SHIELDS. — For  the  erection 
■stops  in  Ocean-road.  Messrs.  Southron 
tects 

W.  Scott,  South  Shields  ... 

T.  Mackey,  South  Shields 
T.  Elliott,  North  Shields 
W.  Lai,  Crook 


of  two  houses  and 
A Hallam,  archi- 


Eeav  A Leighton,  North  Shields  . 
T.  For* - 


i.  Fortune,  Jarrow 

J . Littler  A Son,  Hebbtim  

H.  Prior,  South  Shields  

D.  Lawes  A Co.,  South  Shields 
G.  Green,  South  Shields  

K.  Anderson,  South  Shields  ..... 

T.. Holliday,  South  Shields  

W.  Tindle,  South  Shields  

J.  Nicbol  A Son,  South  Shields 
W.  M.  Ornsby,  South  Shields  .. 
N.  Napier.  South  ShiplH** 


..  . —v..  v.yiuaLM  , OUUIU  OUie 

N.  Napier,  South  Shields* 

* Accepted. 


£1,323  4 2\ 
1,298  0 0 
1 ,296  0 0 
1,275  0 0 
1,252  0 0 
1,249  0 0 
1,246  0 0 
1,170  0 0 
1,109 
1.K6 
1,091  4 2 
1,074  8 8 
1,061  8 6 
1,041  0 0 
1,038  0 0 
1,025  14  0 
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SOUTHWARK.— For  warehouse,  No.  26,  Southwark- 
street,  Borough.  Mr.  Geo.  Lethbridge,  architect.  Quan- 
tities eupplied  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Goodo : — 

Clarke  A Bracey  £4,356  0 0 

Colls  A Son 4,259  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill  4,194  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  4,035  0 0 

Lorre  3,958  0 0 

Scott 3,882  0 0 

Harris  A Wardrop  (accepted) 3,797  0 0 

TIVERTON. — For  2,376  yards  of  24-inch  stoneware 
outfall  sower  and  laying  out  11  acres  of  filtering  ground,  in 
connexion  with  the  Tiverton  Drainage  Works.  Messrs.  Gotto 
A Beesley,  engineers,  Westminster.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Osenton  £5/K:9  O 0 

J.  Dickson  4,910  0 0 

Beil  4,898  0 0 

Picthall  A Son  4,882  0 0 

Ambrose  A Sou 4,785  0 0 

Bentley  . 4,720  0 0 

Hilton 4,516  0 0 

Sharp  4.314  0 0 

Williams  4,251  0 0 

Hill  A Co 4,2  0 0 0 

W.  Gibson 4,195  0 0 

Small  A Son  3,983  0 0 

Gould  A Co 3,98  > 0 0 

Hawkins 3,879  0 0 

Cunliffe  3 770  0 0 

Picthall  3,691  0 0 

J.  Edmondson  (accepted) 3,656  0 0 

WEM  (Salop). — For  alterations  to  Wem  Church,  Salop. 
Mr.  George  H.  Bireh,  F.S.A.,  architect,  Devereux-cham- 
bers.  Temple  : — 

K.  George,  Shrewsbury £2,670  0 0 

It.  Yates,  Sbifbal 2,569  0 0 

O.  Jones,  Shrewsbury 2,650  0 0 

G.  Phillips,  Wem  2,095  0 0 

T.  A H Davis,  Wem  1,939  0 0 

H.  Tommy,  Wem  (accepted)  1,915  0 0 

WIMBLEDON. — For  proposed  alterations  and  addi- 
tions to  8t.  John’s  Lodge,  Raynea  Park,  Wimbledon,  for 
Messrs.  Blount,  Lynch,  A Petre.  Mr.  G.  H.  Luetchford, 
architect,  Hendon.  Quantities  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Theobald  A Lnetchford,  Finsbury -pavement  ’ 

G.  Stephenson £493  0 0 

F.  Mark 479  0 0 

T.  Taylor  432  10  0 

Russell  A Ball  424  18  0 

SPECIAL  NOTICE.— Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  ns  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  office,  46,  Catherine-itreet,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


PUBLISHERS  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,  *‘  Thb  Buildbh,  London.” 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS,  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Blx  lines  (about  fifty  word«)  or  under  4a.  fid. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  wordi  0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver- 
tisements on  trout  page.  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
&e.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lints  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) Os.  fid. 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Btamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  Post-offloe,  Covent  garden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOUKDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addreesed  to  No.  46,  Calherlne-etreet,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week  s issue  must  reach  the  Offloe 
before  THRBB  o’clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, &o.  left  at  the  Office  In  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


RPTTr.T  A T,  -ALTERATIONS  in  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
° MRNT8  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 

must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES- 
DAY mornings. 


fo  the  Ogles.  . . ..  

/roe  0/ charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  addressed 
sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 


ir  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

“ THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  niaacr  from  the  Office  to  residents 
In  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid.  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America.  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  2fis.  per  annum.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon.  Ac.  30s.  per 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOURDRLN1KR, 
Publisher,  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


[May  22,  1886. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Registered  Telegrap,.ic  Address, “Tun  Buixdbb,  London.! 


— w.  s, 


G.  F.  H.— F.  B.— A.  T.  W.— J.  S.  A Co.— J.  K.  A S' 

Son.— C.  J.— A.  8.  E.  (shaU  have  attention). — T.  J.  H. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  aecompanit 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  public 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  givlx 
addresses. 

Note.— Ths  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  i 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

B'e  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  hat 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  shoal 
THE  EDITOR:  all  communications  relating  1, 
md  other  exclusively  business  matters  shoold  li 
1 PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down,  i 

Corsham  Dowd, 

And  Farleigb  Down, 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited,  1 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt> 


Bath  Stone. 


BEST  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts. 


[AdV5 


Doulting  Freestone. 


I is  known  l.  , 

THE  CHELYNCH  ) Beds,”  and  is  of  a ver 
STONR  ) crystalline  nature,  and  ni 

/ doubtedly  one  of  the  moo 
^ durable  stones  in  fiDgland._ 
THE  C *8  of  t*10  sam«  ervstalliili 

BRAMBLEDIT0H  5 

STONE.  (.  suitable  for  fine  moulded  won 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  f< 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  h 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notioe. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  0: 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONG 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somersei 
London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS,  I 
16,  Graven-street,  Strand,  W.O.  [Advt 


Doulting  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &o.,  a< 
„ dress  S.  & J.  STAPLi: 
HAM  HILL  STONE,  Quarry  Owners,  Ston 

BLUE  LIAS  LIMB  and  Lime  1MercJ^nt; 

Stoke  - under  - Han; 
(Ground  or  Lump),  Ilminster.  [Advt 


Ham  Hill  Stone  1 Ham  Hill  Stone  ! 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  wort 
manship,  apply  to  JOHN  HANN  & SON,  Quarcj 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Establishes 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  & GEARD,  Albarn 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W. [AdV; 


eyssel  a 

Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Offioe,  31, i 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  material1 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Adv; 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.C.  [Adv. 


BANNER  VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  &c'. 


HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions. 


Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Appliances 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze. 


For  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 


BA1THER  SANITATION  COMPANY 

Wessex  House,  Northumberland  Avenue,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.C. 


Voi<.  L. 


Satttbdat,  Mat  DO,  188*. 


i ail  for* 


rchltecture  at  the  Royal  Academy.— V 

Folkestone  Exhibition  

.rge-epan  Iron  Roofs  ; A Coinpariaon  (Illustrated) 

a National  Agricultural  Hall.  Kensington  . . 

ohiteetural  Association 

8otners  Town  Oooda  SUtion  of  the  Midland  Railway 

Riders'  Clerk*'  Benevolent  Institution  

'inpetitlve  Design  for  War  and  Admiralty  Offices 
ulpture  at  the  Royal  Academy  


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Competitive  Design  for  the  New  Admiralty  and  War  Offices.— Mr.  P.  J.  Marvin,  Architect 

Sculpture  at  the  Royal  Academy  : "Summer,”  Mr.  G.A  Lawson  Seulnfor-  " Thn  T nia  -rr ! 

Sculptor;  “ D.  F.  Carmichael,  Z.}>  Mr.  .T.  Br4*9“U9  'Vds°D’'  Mr-T*  ^ A.R.A., 

External  Pulpit,  Notre  Dame,  St.  Lo.— Sketch  by  Mr.  F.  1).  Bedford 

fi.K.  Porch,  St.  Gilles,  Caen.— Sketch  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Bedford 


Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance  Society's  Offices,  Kleet-street-Mr.'  RoWri' wi'Edis^' s'^'  A^hitect"' 
A Small  Studio  : Exterior  and  Interior  Views.— Mr.  T.  E.  Pryce,  Architect 


CONTENTS. 

Legal  and  General  Life  Assurance  Offices  

Sketches  in  Normandy 

A Small  Studio " y_8 

Com  petitions !!!!'!!!'!!!!”"”"  778 

The  " Injector-Hydrant " for  Fire  Kxiluction 
Cases  under  the  Metropolitan  Building  Acts  : 


Plan 


u- deposit  of 


"Wiudows"  

The  Late  Mr.  Sanctou  Wood  

Cement 

The  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the-Oreot. . 
Mr.  R H.  Preston  on  St.  Andrews  


Scotch  News  

Church  Building  News  

The  Student's  Column : Our  Building  Stones.— XII 

Books:  Domesday  Book  iu  Relation  to  the  County  of’ SusVeL 
(H.  Wolff)  ; Morris's  Registration  of  Titles  (Shaw  A Sons)  ; 
Bennett's  Compensation  for  Personal  Injuries  ou  Rail,  Road, 

aud  Rirer  ("  Commercial  Oaaette  " Office) _ 

Recent  Patents 

Recent  Sales  of  Property  

Meetings  

Miscellanea 

Prices  Current  of  Building  Materials  


Competition  Designs  for  Sunderland 
Municipal  Buildings. 

IN  response  to  the 
invitation  of  the 
Corporation  of 
Sunderland,  issued 
in  February  last, 
and  with  an  en- 
deavour to  be  in 
accordance  with 
the  numerous  con- 
ditions in  con 
nexion  therewith. 


4 sheets  of  drawings  were  sent  in  by 
-enty-three  architects.  These  have  been  for 
me  days  on  exhibition  in  the  Art  Gallery  in 
* town,  well  arranged  and  well  lighted  for 
ie  inspection. 

The  site  chosen  is  an  imposing  one.  It  is  at 
3 junction  of  Fawcett-street  (the  Regent- 
eet  of  Sunderland,  70  ft.  wide)  and  Athe- 
um-street,  a minor  thoroughfare  leading  to 
3 Central  Railway  Station  of  the  North- 
stern  Railway,  which  latter  is  immediately 
the  rear  of  the  proposed  buildings.  The 
ntage  in  Fawcett-street  is  151  ft.,  and  that 
Athenaeum-street  about  100  ft.  The  avail- 
-e  area  to  be  covered  is  40,720  superficial 
t,  and  the  cost  not  to  exceed  27,000?.  If 
t amount  were  exceeded,  the  premium  was 
he  forfeited.  The  abstract  showing  the 
ommodation  which  is  to  be  secured  on  the 
1 is  very  clear  and  concise. 

)n  the  first-floor  there  are  to  be  an  art 
»ery  or  reception-room,  an  ante-room, 
jncil  - chamber,  mayor’s  chamber,  three 
iimittee-rooms,  a waiting-room,  and  the 
ijrcase.  The  Town  Clerk’s  department  is  to 
pere  also,  consisting  of  four  offices.  On  the 
Pnd  floor  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the 
jartments  of  the  accountant,  medical  officer, 
engineer  and  surveyors.  On  the  basement 
|ng  numerous  offices  and  rooms  for  disin- 
hnts,  &c.,  provision  is  made,  oddly,  for  an 
3-ion  and  ballot  room,  and  polling  booths, 
the  second  floor  there  are  to  be  rooms  for 
I caretaker,  school  of  art,  and  a sanitary 
Ibition. 

jost  of  the  competitors  seem  to  have 
-y  nearly  conformed  to  the  conditions, 
iji  varies  from  the  other  only  in  the  way 
'{ ^ave  placed  the  principal  rooms. 

(eternally  they  have  all  been  led  to  adopt, 

I hat  servilely,  a style  of  Palladian  archi- 
ve of  a bad,  heavy  type,  that  is  exem- 
iid  in  a range  of  new  buildings,  shops,  and 
| tllat  stand  contiguous  and  in  a line  with 
*ite  in  Fawcett-street.  None  of  the  com- 
ers have  ventured  upon  any  design  in  the 
lie  style.  They  are  all  more  or  less 
lonplace  and  impure  in  style,  and  none 

any  novelty  whatever  in  them.  j 


One  rather  unusual  feature  in  this  compe- 
tition is  the  total  absence  of  any  perspective 
view, — the  conditions  prohibited  it.  But 
granting  that  the  employment  of  a perspective 
view  to  illustrate  a design  is  sometimes  much 
abused,  surely  the  total  prohibition  of  it  in  a 
competition  is  wrong.  No  architect  can  tell 
the  possible  effect  of  his  design  until  he  has 
produced  it  in  a perspective  view.  The  result 
is  quite  unsatisfactory  in  this  case,  and  it  has 
led  to  the  employment  of  a large  amount  of 
“ ’prentice  work”  in  preparing  the  plans, 
elevations,  and  sections  exhibited  in  these  155 
sheets.  There  is  really  not  one  fine  drawing 
in  the  whole  set. 

Two  striking  points  present  themselves  in 
connexion  with  the  site  for  these  buildings  at 
starting  in  preparing  a design.  One  is,  where 
should  the  council-chamber  he  best  placed  to 
be  away  from  the  screeching  of  the  engines  and 
the  roar  of  the  steam  against  the  metal  roof  of 
the  contiguous  railway  station  ? The  other  is 
where  could  it  be  placed  to  be  clear  of  the 
noise  of  the  street?  (It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  pavement  of  the  streets  is  wooden 
and  the  noise  of  traffic  is  thus  modified.) 
None  of  the  competitors  seem  to  have 
taken  these  facts  into  consideration,  for 
the  position  of  the  council  - chamber  should 
be  the  key  of  the  whole  design.  At  the 
quasi  “Town  Hall”  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
the  council-chamber  is  so  badly  placed  that 
the  noises  of  the  street  and  the  railways  have 
to  be  deadened  by  double  windows,  and  not  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  seems  ever  to  enter  it. 

How  have  the  competitors  managed  this  and 
the  other  points  ? Let  us  see. 

“ Nil  Desperandum  auspice  Deo  ” places  the 
council-chamber  in  the  centre  of  the  Athemeum- 
street  frontage,  and  the  mayor’s  chamber  and 
the  art-gallery  against  the  noisy  station  ; and 
a very  grand  hall  and  staircase  in  the  centre, 
lighted  from  above.  He  does  not  aim  at 
towers  or  turrets  or  dormers,  or  any  super- 
fluous effects  of  the  kind,  keeping  even  his 
chimney-stacks  very  low.  His  rusticated  base- 
ment floor  and  his  pilastered  upper  floors  and  i 
balustrated  parapets  remind  one  of  our  old 
War  Office  buildings  at  the  Horse  Guards. 

“ Nineteenth  Century,”  the  second  premiated 
design,  plans  to  have  the  council-chamber  at 
the  angle  of  the  two  streets,  catching  thereby 
the  noises  of  both  ; but  by  placing  the  art- 
gallery  reception-room  adjoining  it  he  obtains  a 
fine  suite.  His  main  frontage  in  Fawcett-street 
is  entered  by  a well-arranged  pedimented 
entrance  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  he  uses  a 
Mansard  dome  roof  to  cover  and  light  the 
central  hall.  If  seen  in  a perspective,  this 
dome  would  be  so  low,  according  to  the  eleva- 
tion, as  to  be  out  of  sight. 

“ Stabilitas.” — This  is  the  design  to  which 


the  adjudicator  has  given  the  first  premium  of 
100?.  It  is  shown  by  four  sheets  drawn  in 
sepia,— two  containing  the  plans  of  the  four 
stories,  one  the  two  elevations,  and  one  three 
sections.  The  council-chamber,  44  ft.  by 
31  ft.,  is  placed  at  the  angle  of  the  steamy 
station  and  Athenaeum- street,  and  the  mayor’s 
chamber  at  the  comer  of  Fawcett-street,  with 
an  ante-room  between  them.  The  art  recep- 
tion gallery  is  away  from  these  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  site,  intercepted  by  various  com- 
mittee and  other  rooms.  The  entrance  vesti- 
bule is  to  the  centre  of  the  larger  frontage, 
and  a grand  staircase  occupies  the  centre, 
lighted  from  above  and  by  two  internal 
courts.  The  style  of  the  exterior  is  Henri 
Quatre.  The  basement  story  is  rusticated. 
The  roofs  are  high-pitched  Mansard,  and 
crested  with  handsome  dormers  leading  out 
of  them,  and  a lofty  central  square  clock-tower, 
with  a very  large  clock-face  and  an  octagonal 
dome-roof  surmounting  it,  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  main  street. 

One  good  provision  in  this  design  is  a 
kitchen  in  the  top  story,  provided  with  a lift 
to  convey  the  dinners  downward  on  festive 
occasions.  But  what  the  11  Sanitary  Museum  ” 
is  to  be  like,  and  why  it  is  placed  up  so  high 
as  the  second  story,  is  a puzzle. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  decidedly  the  best 
design.  But  provision  for  deafening  the 
noises  from  the  railway  station  against  the 
council-chamber  should  be  made,  and  it  would 
have  been  better  if  the  arrangement  of  the 
seats  in  the  council-chamber  and  the  reporters’ 
and  public  gallery  had  been  shown. 

One  of  the  designs  in  this  collection  shows 
the  council-chamber  open  and  ventilated  above 
it,  whereas  this  by  “Stabilitas”  shows  a 
“cast-room  ” and  “painting-room”  over  it.  Let 
us  hope  that  he  will  make  the  floors  sound- 
proof. 

Time  and  Tide  ” is  the  third  premiated 
design.  The  author  of  it  has  the  council- 
chamber  in  the  same  noisy  position  as  that  by 
Stabilitas  ” ; but  he  makes  a fine  room  of  it 
by  keeping  it  open  and  ventilated  into  the 
high-crested  Mansard  roof  above  it.  His 
fajades  are  much  like  the  Government  Offices 
elevation  in  Parliament-street.  He  has  no 
towers  or  turrets. 

“ Ad  Rem,”  with  his  design  and  alternative 
design,  has  some  good  features  and  good  plan- 
ning. He  places  his  council-chamber  quite  in  the 
rear  corner  close  to  the  station,  but  away  from 
the  noise  of  the  streets.  His  elevations  are 
very  Adam-esque.  His  oval  and  festooned 
attic  windows  make  his  elevations  look,  drawn 
as  they  are  in  black  and  white,  like  a leaf 
taken  out  of  designs  by  Adam. 
e “Waiting  for  the  Verdict”  has  a conscien- 
tious set  of  well-drawn  and  well-considered 
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plans  and  alternative  plans.  They  have  not 
been  premiated,  probably  because  there  is  too 
much  wealth  of  work  in  his  ornamented 
fagades. 

“ To  be  or  not  to  be  ” has  some  funny  points, 
notably  in  making  his  council- chamber  oval 
shaped  in  the  middle  of  the  dingy  rear  of  the 
site.  He  places  seats  for  the  mayor  and  aider- 
men  and  council,  but  gives  no  desks  for  the 
unfortunate  aldermen.  He  has  a corridor 
round  one  side  of  the  chamber,  which  he  calls 
a lumber-room  for  banquet  tables  and  chairs, 
and  places  a gallery  over  it.  It  is  altogether  a 
very  ponderous  design. 

“Speedwell”  shows  the  council-chamber 
boldly  in  the  centre  of  the  long  Fawcett-street 
site.  Had  he  marked  it  better  as  a feature 
externally  this  would  have  been  a very 
promising  design.  He  has  a very  lofty  central 
ventilating  feature  in  the  dome-roofed  tower. 
His  design  could  scarcely  be  carried  out  for 
the  limited  27,000 1.  with  that  costly  feature 
in  it-  » , , 

Going  carefully  over  all  the  rest  of  the 
designs,  including  those  by  “ Light,”  “ Hum 
spiro  spero,”  “ Forward,”  “ Auspice  Deo, 
“Utility,”  “Nil  Desperandum,”  “Plan,”  “ Ars,” 
“Renaissance,”  “Lux,”  “Fides,”  “Hope,1 
one  comes  necessarily  to  the  conclusion  that  not 
one  of  these  designs  would  show  to  posterity 
that  the  buildings  are  essentially  municipal.  At 
Leeds,  at  Liverpool,  at  Birmingham,  Chester, 
Bolton,  Bradford,  and  many  cities  elsewhere, 
the  ordinary  observer  cannot  mistake  the 
use  and  intention  of  their  town-hall.  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  has  made  a great  mistake  in 
this  respect,  from  which  its  citizens  will,  we 
are  led  to  believe,  on  the  first  opportunity, 
redeem  themselves. 

Sunderland  will,  upon  the  execution  of  even 
the  premiated  design,  only  boast  of  having 
a tine  set  of  buildings  which  may  be  taken  for 
a club-house,  hotel,  “ sets  of  chambers,”  any- 
thing or  everything  but  a “town- hall”  or 
“ municipal  building.” 


AT  THE  PARIS  SALON. 

1HE  interest  of  the  Salon  for  a visitor 
who  is  studious  either  by  inclina- 
or  “par  metier”  does  not  reside  in 
the  greater  or  less  number  of 
pictures  exhibited,  nor  in  the  more  or  less 
extraordinary  vagaries  of  what  may  be  called 
sensation  works.  What  is  really  interesting 
is  to  follow  the  fluctuations  of  the  French 
artistic  spirit,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
subject  to  the  ascendancy  of  this  or  that 
eminent  painter,  and  imitates  his  good  or  bad 
qualities.  Scarcely  ten  years  ago  a whole 
pleiad  of  young  painters  were  giving  all  their 
powers  to  reviving  the  vigorous  colouring  of 
Delacroix.  Now  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  is 
the  master,  and  the  young  painters  are  all  on 
the  opposite  tack.  Every  year  there  is  an 
increasing  tendency  to  imitate  and  exaggerate 
his  style  and  technique, — a tendency  so  marked 
that  it  has  even  received  a definite  and  recog- 
nised title.  “Puvisisme”  is  the  prevalent  malady 
in  French  art,  and  seems  to  supplant  in  its  fol- 
lowers all  their  natural  faculties.  One  cannot 
deny  that  there  is  a powerful  inspiration  in  the 
immense  painting  with  which  the  master  is  to 
decorate  the  Mus4e  at  Lyons,  his  native  town. 
“ Le  Bois  sacr6  cher  aux  Arts  et  aux  Muses,” 
exhibited  in  1884,  has  been  the  suggestion 
for  two  new  compositions,  entitled  “ Vision 
antique  ” and  “ Inspiration  Chrdtienne.”  The 
first  transports  us  to  a Greek  landscape,  in 
which  various  ideal  personages  are  grouped. 
It  is  an  idyll  of  Theocritus  interpreted  in  all 
its  charm.  Unfortunately  the  blue  of  the  sea 
seems  to  have  left  a little  of  its  colour  on  the 
bodies  of  the  figures  reclining  on  its  margin. 
In  the  “ Inspiration  Chrtitienne  ” we  are  taken 
into  the  Middle  Ages,  at  the  epoch  when 
ascetic  artists  decorated  with  their  naive 
paintings  the  walls  of  convents.  Monks  in 
dark  garments  stand  out  aganist  the  white 
arcade  of  the  cloister,  through  which  a land- 
scape is  visible,  treated  with  appropriate 
severity  of  line.  A third  picture,  between 
these  two,  symbolises  the  Rhone  preparing  to 
join  her  stream  to  the  Saone.  The  design  of 


these  two  latter  figures  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  and  their  colour  is  wan  and  disagree- 
able ; but  in  this  collection  there  is  visible 
the  conception  of  a great  and  poetic  artist. 

The  decorative  paintings  made  by  MM. 
Humbert  and  Lagarde  for  the  Mairie  of  the 
Fifteenth  Arrondissement  are  an  application  of 
“ Puvisisme  ” to  scenes  of  modern  life.  The 
first  belongs  to  the  time  of  the  bombardment 
of  Paris  : an  ambulance  woman  is  giving  water 
to  a dying  soldier,  the  street  is  lighted  up  with 
the  blaze  of  shells,  and  dead  and  dying  men 
and  horses  make  dark  blots  on  the  snow-covered 
ground.  As  a contrast,  M.  Lagarde  has 
painted  a picture  of  domestic  happiness  in  the 
courtyard  of  a farmhouse.  M.  Baudouin 
chooses  also  a modern  scene  for  the  decoration 
of  the  Mairie  of  St.  Maur  : peasants,  artisans, 
and  a landscape  background  taken  from  the 
banks  of  the  Marne.  Though  with  a more 
rich  colouring,  this  picture  also  echoes  the 
style  of  M.  Puvis,  of  whom  the  author  was  a 
pupil. 

The  Salon  contains  four  other  large  decora- 
tive works,  executed  for  the  city  of  Paris. 
That  by  M.  Chartran,  intended  for  a “ salle  de 
manage,”  is  a hymeneal  allegory.  It  is  a great 
deal  better  than  the  cattle-market  scene  with 
which  M.  Gervex  lately  decorated  the  Mairie 
of  La  Villette,  but  it  required  all  M.  Chartran’s 
ability  to  contend  against  the  commonplaces  of 
a subject  worn  threadbare  by  repetition.  In 
two  other  decorative  pictures,  intended  for  the 
Mairie  at  Passy,  M.  Emile  Levy  shows  himself 
as  archaic  as  ever.  His  “ Famille  ” we  do  not 
care  for  much,  but  there  is  a great  charm  in 
his  composition  symbolising  “Jeunesse  et 
l’Amour.” 

It  is  in  Arcadia  evidently,  in  those  fabulous 
regions  that  only  exist  in  the  imaginations  of 
the  pupils  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  that 
M.  (Jommere  has  placed  the  rose-water  per- 
sonages who  compose  the  two  subjects  intended 
for  the  Mairie  of  the  Fourth  Arrondissement. 
The  first  symbolises  rustic  love,  sub  tegmine 
fagij  the  second  personifies  the  family,  beati 
qui  procul  negotiis,  &c.  ; but  it  was  hardly 
worth  while  to  arrive,  by  the  process  of  public 
competition,  at  such  very  negative  results. 
M.  Bouguereau,  whose  art  we  do  not  admire 
very  much,  is,  nevertheless,  always  an  admirable 
“ virtuoso  ” in  his  way.  In  his  picture,  entitled 
“ Printemps,”  a young  girl,  remarkably  beau- 
tiful, undergoes  the  kisses  of  a crowd  of  little 
amorini,  who  are  painted  with  marvellous 
dexterity.  The  picture  wants  the  expression 
of  soul,  but  its  execution  defies  criticism. 
The  same  technical  qualities  and  the  same 
coldness  of  feeling  are  found  in  his  other  work, 
“L’Amour  d6sarm<§.”  M.  Henner  adds  another 
to  the  list  of  Magdalens  in  the  desert.  The 
subject  is  certainly  not  new,  but,  with  its  grace 
and  charm  and  luminous  colour,  it  is  far  pre- 
preferable  to  the  “nymphs”  of  M.  Feyen 
Perrin  and  M.  Collin,  which  are  its  neighbours. 
We  cannot  say  the  same  of  the  “Triomphe  de 
VtSnus,”  of  M.  Barrias,  a painter  whose  talent 
seems  to  have  gone  astray  entirely. 

In  historical  painting,  M.  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, who  possesses  the  art  of  giving  light  and 
scintillation  to  rich  stuffs  and  jewelries,  ex- 
hibits a “ Justinien,”  immovable  and  as  if 
crystallised  among  these  ornaments.  The 
details  hold  so  large  a place,  and  the  figure 
so  small  a one  in  the  general  effect,  that  we 
are  almost  tempted  to  class  it  among  paint- 
ings of  still  life-  The  “Torquemada”  of  M. 
Laurens  is  a vigorous  though  rather  brutal 
picture,  full  of  serious  qualities  ; the  “ Mort 
de  Pichegru,”  by  M.  Moreau  de  Tours,  a 
theatrical  scene  of  doubtful  interest.  As  for 
M.  Rochegrosse,  who  revels  in  atrocities,  after 
promenading  us  successively  through  the 
massacres  of  Troy  and  the  horrors  of  the 
Jacquerie,  he  has  plunged  us  this  time  into 
sacred  history.  His  “ Nebuchadnezzar  ” 
changed  into  a beast  is  a kind  of  orgy  of 
colour  which  fatigues  without  attracting  the 
eye  ; when  will  this  very  gifted  young  artist 
learn  that  epilepsy  is  not  a form  of  artistic 
talent  1 

Are  we  to  class  the  “ CEdipe  ” of  M.  Gerome 
among  historical  paintings  ? It  shows  Napoleon 
on  horseback  contemplating  the  Sphinx,  whose 
enigmatical  countenance  he  seems  to  scrutinise. 


This  little  work,  painted  with  the  highest  arfc,t 

ought,  perhaps,  rather  to  be  classed  as  a genre 
painting.  I 

Among  military  paintings,  numerous  enough; 
this  year,  M.  Protais  can  put  to  his  credit! 
one  more  good  picture.  His  “ Bataillon  carre” 
is  a work  full  of  grand  and  gloomy  poetry. 
On  a wide  plain  and  under  a starry  sky  all  ia 
death.  As  far  as  one  can  see  there  are  corpses 
stretched  on  the  ground  ; lines  of  dead  bodies 
marking  the  limits  of  the  last  conflict.  Id 
the  “ Combat  de  la  Ffere  Champenoise,”  bjl 
M.  Leblant,  a crowd  of  Cossacks  attack  from 
all  sides  a line  of  “ Gardes  Nationaux  ” in  all: 
kinds  of  heterogeneous  costumes,  the  blousti 
of  the  peasant,  the  capote  of  the  veteran,  anci 
the  ordinary  dress  of  the  citizen  who  han 
taken  up  arms  “ pour  la  patrie.”  M.  Leblant 
shines  in  these  heroic  scenes.  Two  scenes  o 
the  war,  by  M.  Bontigny,  are  also  to  bi 
noticed, — “ Les  Otages  ” and  “ La  Confronts’ 
tion.”  J 

Among  portraits,  M.  Besnard  seems  to  haw. 
been  bent  on  “ astonishing  the  natives.”  HI 
has  only  been  half  successful  in  his  portrait  o 
a young  woman  in  a lilac-coloured  dress  besidi 
some  yellow  flowers,  which  seem  somehow  t 
have  shed  all  their  colour  down  one  side  of  hi! 
model.  A lamp  behind  the  scenes  is  appaj 
rently  the  cause  of  this  surprising  attack  c 
yellow.  Nothing  can  justify  these  aberration 
of  colour,  and  M.  Besnard  is  making  a gres 
mistake  in  spoiling  the  fine  qualities  of  hi 
painting  by  false  sensationalism.  After  thi 
one  has  to  refresh  the  eye  before  the  tw. 
admirable  pictures  by  M.  Cabanel  representin 
“Le  Fondateur  ” and  “La  Fondatrice”  of  thi 
“ ordre  des  petits  sceurs  des  pauvres”  ; an  ol. 
priest, — 

“ A l’air  calme  et  bon,  au  regard  rechauffant,"  *'l 

and  a “ sister  ” whose  pale  figure  is  shadow© 
by  a white  head-dress.  Here  there  are  i 
tricks,  no  display  of  finery,  no  glistening  q 
silks  and  jewelry;  the  two  portraits  a: 
admirable  models  of  artistic  truth  and  sobriet; 
that  of  the  “ religieuse  ” especially.  In  anotki 
line  of  subject  the  portrait  by  M.  Carolus  Durfi 
of  a young  lady  in  a roseate  dress  is  a charii 
ing  piece  of  delicate  execution.  M.  Bonnai 
another  masterly  painter,  but  too  violent  t 
his  method,  has  made  a portrait  of  I 
Pasteur,  which  is  a good  likeness,  but  n 
nearly  so  pleasing  as  that  by  M.  Edelfelf 
The  former  is  the  savant  formally  posing  for  tl 
gallery,  the  latter  the  savant  working  unoste, 
tatiously  in  his  laboratory.  What  makes  the  trii 
charm  of  a portrait  is  its  presentment  of  the  ii- 
dividual  in  his  everyday  habit  and  manne 
and  in  this  way  M.  Roll  has  produced  ii 
excellent  work  in  the  portrait  in  which  li 
shows  us  the  landscape-painter,  M.  Damoy 
in  travelling  dress  and  carrying  his  paint-bo’ 
canvasses,  and  umbrella,  amid  the  crowd  ai 
bustle  of  a railway  station.  i 

There  are  two  portraits  of  Victor  Hugf 
taken  after  his  death,  an  incident  which  mign 
have  been  foreseen  ; but  these  will  add  noting 
either  to  the  glory  of  the  poet  or  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  painters,  MM.  Glaize  and  Laugtij 
Among  the  great  number  of  portraits  we  mu 
note  a very  splendid  one  of  M.  Meilhac,  pj 
M.  Delaunay,  that  of  M.  Cain,  the  sculptq; 
by  his  son  ; that  of  a brunette,  who  serves  Ik 
Duez  as  a pretext  for  a brilliant  variation  d 
the  gamut  of  red  tones  ; a portrait  of  a lady  1[ 
black  by  Mr.  Sargent  ; a young  girl  caressitj 
a greyhound,  by  M.  Mathey ; and  the  portrfj 
of  the  Duchesse  d’Uz&s,  in  Louis  XV.  costumi 
by  M.  Gustave  Jacques. 

Genre  painting  takes  us  into  the  catego.q 
most  numerous,  most  interesting  to  the  majoric 
of  the  public,  and  most  difficult  to  classify,^': 
it  touches  on  the  confines  of  all  the  otff 
classifications.  The  “Vieux  Paysan  ” of  H 
Adan,  seated  at  a cross  road  on  a dull  aututti 
day  ; the  “ Enferrement  d’une  Jeune  Fille,^  < 
M.  Blayn  ; the  “ Vieux  Coin  de  BretagDe,'  i 
picturesquely  rendered  by  M.  Emile  Bretotl 
the  “ Jeune  Femme  ” by  M.  Roll,  who  stan;. 
out  brightly  from  a background  of  verdure,- 
all  these  are  really  landscapes  ; while  on  t; 
other  hand  the  two  pictures  which  MdiJ 
Abbema  calls  “ Trag6die  ” and  “ Comedie  3 1 

* Victor  Hugo,  “ Les  Rayons  et  les  Ombres.” 
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iously  portraits,  the  chief  merit  of  which 
3ists  in  the  originality  of  the  frames,  which 
3ist  of  great  natural  palm  leaves  glued  on 
he  wood. 

I.  Gervex  inclines  one  to  think  that  his  nude 
ly,  entitled  “La  Femme  en  Masque,”  is  a por- 
t of  one  who,  more  modest  than  the  Duchess 
Ferrara  in  the  well-known  Titian  story, 
ild  not  sit  for  the  favoured  painter  except 
;hat  condition.  This  fancy,  which  is  inferior 
xecution  to  preceding  works  by  the  same 
st,  we  should  class  among  genre.  In  the 
e class  may  be  placed  the  spirited  but 
■se  painting  in  which  M.  Raffaelli  has 
iated  us  into  the  mysteries  of  the  process 
casting  “ a cire  perdue.”  Then  we  have  a 
>le  series  of  scenes  which  constitute  a kind 
Irama  of  misery.  In  one,  M.  J ean  B£raud, 
lerto  known  as  a painter  of  “ Society,” 
ises  himself  by  ranging  before  us  a number 
wretched  women  waiting  at  the  depot  to  be 
isferred  to  the  St.  Lazare  prison.  Among 
ie  types  copied  from  nature  with  heartless 
ism,  is  seen  an  impassible  “ religieuse,” 
»m  habit  has  rendered  indifferent  to  such 
tes.  The  picture  shows  great  talent,  corn- 
id  with  a disagreeable  hardness  of  style.  M. 
?z,  who  has  made  the  sufferings  of  the  people 
irtistic  speciality,  exhibits  a painting  of  a 
idless  and  emaciated  mendicant,  his  feet 
i with  cold.  The  “ Les  Affamis  ” of  M. 
ffroy  is  a collection  of  people  in  sordid 
; precipitating  themselves  with  savage 
icity  on  nameless  scraps  of  refuse. 

Still  Life”  is  well  represented  by  M. 
?eret  in  his  painting  of  lobsters  and  prawns, 
ted  with  remarkable  technical  ability.  M. 
sseau,  whose  talent  has  survived  the  suffer- 
of  a long  illness,  sends  some  admirable 
itings  of  fruits  and  cheese,  executed  with 
nishing  realism.  M.  Vollon’s  pottery 
ects  are  masterly  in  their  way,  and  M. 
se  Desgoffes  continues  to  chase  and  emboss 
armour  and  precious  stones  with  the 
ence  of  a Benedictine.  Among  flower 
.tings,  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  the 
nificent  dahlias  of  M.  J eannin  ; while  for 
;s,  Madame  Muraton  disputes  the  palm 
i M.  Claude. 

mong  genre  pictures  properly  so-called  we 
tion  the  “ Maquignon  d’Esclaves  ” of  M. 
langer,  only  in  view  of  the  archaeological 
.vledge  displayed  in  it.  “ La  Reception  & 

1 de  la  Galere  Royal,”  by  M.  Delort,  is  a 
er  and  humorous  painting;  the  “Fete 
ionale  ” of  M.  Dumoulin  is  the  repetition 
picture  often  seen  before,  and  not  nearly 
il  to  the  “Vue  de  la  Porte  Maillot”  so 
itifully  rendered  by  M.  Luidgi  Loir,  which 
municipality  will  probably  purchase, 
l a painting  under  glass,  executed  with 
>st  the  delicacy  of  a water-colour,  M. 
iQois  Flameng  takes  us  to  Dieppe  in  1798, 
his  belles  of  the  Directory  have  no  occa- 
to  envy  the  powdered  Marquises  who 
ied  under  the  shadow  of  the  groves  of 
sailles.  The  “ Marcli4  aux  Chevaux  ” in 
ind,  by  M.  Chelmonski,  is  a curious  ethno- 
thical  study.  M.  Connon,  a painter  generally 
esented  by  large,  grave,  historical  pictures, 
re  in  colour,  has  let  himself  this  year  run 
. into  genre.  His  “Dejeuner  d’Amis” 
s place  in  the  corner  of  a studio,  among 
els  very  little  clothed  and  painters  of  an 
ently  gay  temperament  ; and  the  Sunday 
ic  contemplates  with  surprise  this  scene 
inceurs,  which  gives  them  a strange  notion 
he  really  laborious  artist  existence, 
nirnal  painters  and  landscape-painters  can 
Jy  be  altogether  separated,  and  M.  Barillot, 
instance,  in  his  “ Matinee  d’ete,”  and  M. 
json  in  his  “ Bceuf  a l’Herbage,”  treat  both 
Is  of  this  subject  with  equal  success.  “ A 
illebande  ” by  M.  J ohn  Lewis  Brown,  and 
en  Aller  ” by  M.  Penne,  are  two  amusing 
|ting  scenes,  but  it  is  the  military  scene 
jtled  “ Le  Boute-selle”  that  shows  the  really 
| qualities  of  M.  Brown,  who  understands 
ne  anatomy  better  than  any  contemporary 
iich  painter,  and  studies  closely  and  repro- 
fis  vividly  the  costume  and  manner  of  past 
brations. 

Le  Yallon,”by  M.  Bernier,  is  a fine  and 
ic  Breton  landscape  ; “ La  Plaine  ” of  M. 
it,  a large  and  broadly-treated  piece  of 


work.  The  two  little  views  at  Plombieres  by 
M.  Frangais,  the  “ Nenufars  ” of  M.  Hanoteau, 
and  the  “ Saules  ” of  M.  Harpignies  merit 
special  mention.  M.  Lelievre  exhibits  two 
fine  views  on  the  Loire,  and  the  “ lie  aux 
Oies  ” of  M.  Pelouze  is  a masterly  landscape. 
The  eye  dazzled  by  the  remarkable  transparence 
of  the  “Lac  Suedois  ” of  M.  Normann, 
pauses  with  pleasure  before  the  green 
meadows  of  M.  Rapin,  wet  with  the  dew 
of  morning ; and  we  salute  in  passing  the 
last  landscape  of  the  late  regretted  S4g4,  a 
view  in  the  environs  of  Grandville,  of  which 
the  painter’s  death  cut  short  the  completion. 
Among  marine  paintings  we  may  mention 
“Les  Rochers  de  Quiberon”  by  M.  Damoye,  the 
beautiful  “ Plage  Normande  ” by  M.  Guille- 
met, two  fine  views  of  Dieppe  by  Mdme. 
Elodie  Lavillette,  the  “ Port  de  Bordeaux  ” by 
M.  Lapostollet,  a pathetic  shipwreck  scene 
which  M.  Renouf  calls  “&  la  derive,”  and  the 
view  of  the  Thames  at  London  by  M.  Flameng, 
with  the  silhouettes  of  shipping  profiled  against 
a misty  sky. 

Want  of  space  obliges  us  to  pass  over  the 
water-colours,  pastels,  and  engravings,  of  which 
the  flood  mounts  higher  every  year.  It  would  be 
wrong,  however,  not  to  mention  at  least  the 
exhibits  of  M.  Fantin-Latour,  the  fine  char- 
coal drawing  by  M.  Allonge,  the  curious 
water-colour  by  M.  J.  L.  Brown,  “ Le  Paddock 
des  Longchamps,”  and  the  remarkable  portraits 
by  MM.  Emile  L<$vy  and  Edelfeld. 

We  have  now  passed  rapidly  over  the 
contents  of  the  thirty-one  rooms  reserved  for 
the  3,400  pictures  and  drawings  admitted  by 
the  jury,  which  receives,  with  judiciously 
closed  eyes,  a number  of  works  quite  unworthy 
to  figure  in  the  Salon.  The  result  is  that  true 
talent  is  drowned  amid  a sea  of  mediocrities  ; 
that  young  painters’  works  are  sent  up  to 
heights  where  no  one  can  see  them  ; and  that, 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  the  eye, 
fatigued  in  this  pandemonium  of  painting, 
can  hardly  take  note  of  the  few  original 
works  signed  by  unknown  names,  for  which 
a future  might  be  predicted. 

We  may  add,  in  conclusion,  that  as  the 
M^daille  d’Honneur  cannot,  according  to  regu- 
lations, be  given  this  year  either  to  M.  Cabanel 
or  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  and  there  seems  to 
us  to  be  no  other  painting,  even  among  those 
of  the  best  names,  which  ought  to  receive  this 
honour,  it  seems  probable  that  this  year  the 
highest  reward  of  the  Salon  will  go  to  a 
sculptor.  Of  the  sculpture  we  may  give  some 
notes  separately. 


NOTES. 

HIS  is  the  season  at  which  numbers 
of  town  dwellers  are  considering 
about  hiring  country  houses,  while 
many  who  live  in  the  country 
are  contemplating  a little  tour  or  a little 
sea-air  out  of  the  proceeds  of  a short 
“let.”  It  is  well  to  impress  on  those  who 
are  thinking  of  leaving  their  own  well-drained 
houses  to  be  very  cautious  in  regard  to  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  country  houses. 
There  is  no  little  recklessness  shown  by 
pc  rsons  who  t ke  a furnished  house  for  a short 
peii They  think  it  is  summer  weather,  and 
so  plenty  of  air  is  admitted  into  the  house, 
and  therefore  sanitary  defects  are  less  injurious 
than  in  the  winter.  There  is  some  truth  in 
this,  but  not  enough  to  justify  the  running 
of  risks  to  a family.  Other  people,  again,  are 
content  to  trust  to  the  mere  assertion  of  the 
occupier,  who  very  likely  scarcely  understands 
what  proper  sanitary  arrangements  are.  The 
consequence  is  that  many  dangerous  and  even 
fatal  illnesses  are  contracted  in  temporary 
country  homes.  The  knowledge  of  sanitary 
necessities  is  still  very  backward  in  the  c.  uatry 
as  any  one  will  find  out  who  happens  to  go 
over  a dozen  country  houses  in  any  house 
agent’s  list.  Carelessness,  want  of  cash,  want 
of  knowledge,  all  tend  to  this  end,  and  there- 
fore, however  tempting  a place  may  be,  it  is 
the  veriest  folly  for  any  one  seeking  a healthy 
home  for  the  summer  to  overlook  sanitary 
defects  because  a house  is  picturesque  in 
itself  or  placed  in  a charming  spot. 


LORD  ELGIN’S  answer  to  Lord  Hardinge’s 
inquiries  last  week  in  the  House  of  Lords 
as  to  the  new  site  for  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery  was  far  from  satisfactory.  The  gist  of 
the  answer  was  that  “ the  Government  were 
obliged  to  allow  the  matter  to  remain  in 
abeyance  until  the  general  financial  condition 
of  the  country  exhibited  some  improvement  or 
the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  country 
showed  some  abatement”  ; that  is  to  say,  that 
the  Government  do  not  at  present  contem- 
plate building  a new  National  Portrait 
Gallery,  and  when  they  do  will  probably  build 
one  of  which  the  nation  will  be  ashamed.  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  those  who  are  interested 
in  English  art  as  well  as  those  to  whom 
English  history  is  not  a mere  collection  of 
dry  bones,  should  put  pressure  on  the  powers 
that  be  to  carry  out  this  undertaking.  A 
Government  which  has  uselessly  spent  millions 
in  Egypt  and  contemplates  spending  many 
millions  in  buying  out  the  Irish  landlords,  can 
scarcely  expect  to  be  allowed  to  get  out  of  this 
matter  as  easily  as  they  at  present  seem  to 
expect  to  do. 


THE  Railway  Defence  Association,  at  their 
meeting  at  the  Cannon-street  Hotel,  on 
Tuesday  last,  discussed  the  Railway  Rates 
and  the  Railway  Regulations  Bills  “in  the 
interests,  not  only  of  railway  shareholders, 
but  of  the  travelling  and  business  interests  of 
the  country.”  The  latter  measure,  which  was 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Channing,  and  has  not 
attracted  so  much  public  attention  as  the 
former,  has  for  its  object  the  prevention  of 
accidents,  the  better  protection  of  railway 
employes , &c.  The  Government,  in  accepting 
the  principle  of  the  measure  and  allowing  it  to 
pass  the  second  reading,  referred  it  to  a Select 
Committee  for  investigation.  The  meeting  on 
Tuesday  passed  resolutions  protesting  against 
both  Bills  as  unwarrantably  interfering  with 
the  property  and  business  of  railway  share- 
holders, and  the  speakers  seemed  to  think  that 
the  objects  of  the  Bills  were  more  likely  to  be 
attained  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  railway 
companies  themselves  than  by  coercion.  The 
passing  of  these  measures,  however,  goes  to 
show  that  this  opinion  is  mainly  confined  to 
themselves,  and  that  the  country  has  not  much 
faith  in  internal  railway  reform . A point  was 
made  in  the  resolution  calling  upon  Mr. 
Mundella  to  recommend  that  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Traffic  Bill  be  referred  to  a Select 
Committee  in  the  same  way  as  Mr.  Channing’s 
measure.  In  this  case,  of  course,  representa- 
tives of  the  railway  interests  would  be  allowed 
to  give  evidence  in  support  of  their  objections 
to  the  provisions  of  the  measure,  thus  being 
enabled  to  offer  a more  effective  opposition  to 
it  than  if  the  Bill  went  straight  to  a Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House.  However, 
upwards  of  seventy  amendments  have  been 
proposed  for  that  stage,  and  it  is  evident  that 
the  shareholders  are  going  to  offer  a strong 
resistance  to  what  was  termed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  meeting  “ the  scattering  of  their 
property.” 


THE  Berlin  “ Kunstanstellung ” just  opened 
(May  23rd)  to  the  public,  offers  one  feature 
of  great  interest  to  archaeologists,  the  panorama 
of  Pergamon.  Not  only  is  the  Acropolis  itself, 
with  the  great  altar  of  Eumenes,  the  temple  of 
Minerva-Polias,  the  temple  of  Augustus,  and 
all  the  subordinate  buildings,  to  be  set  forth, 
but  the  whole  reconstruction  is  to  be  thrown 
up  on  a realistic’  background  of  purple  hills, 
vineyards,  woods,  and  rivers.  The  general 
aspect  of  the  Acropolis  is  familiar  enough  by 
now  to  most  people  from  the  reconstruction 
published  in  1882  by  F.  Thiersch  ; but  the 
plan  then  presented  has  undergone  important 
modifications  owing  to  many  recent  excava- 
tions. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  present 
panorama  will  be  archmologically  up  to  date. 
Never  before  has  such  an  opportunity  for  the 
vivid  realisation  of  ancient  life  been  offered 
to  the  public.  Germany,  somehow,  has  the 
happy  faculty  (would  that  England  shared  it !) 
of  making  her  national  art-treasures  the  pride, 
not  only  of  museum  directors,  but  of  the 
people  at  large. 
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IF  any  person  holding  strongly, — or,  indeed, 
holding  at  all, — our  advanced  English 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  coloured  decoration 
should  hear  that  the  well-known  Italian 
Church  in  Hatton-garden  has  undergone  an 
important  restoration  and  re-decoration  at  the 
hands  of  “ eminent  ” Italian  artists,  and  should 
be  induced  thereby  to  enter  that  building,  we 
should  much  like  to  be  present  to  see  his 
countenance  ; for  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
thing that  would  more  completely  differ  from 
what  he  would  suppose  it  should  be.  A great 
part  of  the  flat  walls  and  ceilings  is  covered 
with  painted  rococo  ornament,  skilfully  shaded 
in  neutral  tones,  to  produce  an  appearance  of 
solidity  ; and  the  remainder,  except  the  panels, 
is  painted  with  a diaper  pattern  of  an  inde- 
scribable yellowish  green  tint,  such  as  was 
common  in  cheap  wall-papers  not  many  years 
since.  The  clearstory  windows  have  what 
appears  to  be  white  linen  stretched  over  them, 
and  on  the  linen  is  painted  alternately  a 
cross  and  a sword  surrounded  by  a gar- 
land in  a halo,  the  whole  enclosed  in 
a rustic  frame  ; the  shafts  of  the  columns 
are  painted  in  imitation  of  a mouse-coloured 
marble,  and  throughout  the  building  a skilful 
use  of  yellow  and  white  paint  has  produced 
much  of  the  effect  of  gilding.  The  panels,  as 
they  are  confessedly  pictures,  might  perhaps 
shock  our  aesthetic  friends  a little  less,  though 
the  boy  angels  do  rather  sprawl,  and  though 
the  colours  are  rather  crude.  The  chief 
subjects  are, — over  the  high  altar,  the  Ascent 
of  Our  Lord  ; in  the  centre  of  the  nave  ceiling, 
the  Assumption  of  St.  Peter  ; on  either  side  of 
the  nave,  the  lives  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ; and 
over  the  altar  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Death  of  that 
Saint.  In  Germany,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  as 
every  one  knows,  this  kind  of  decoration  is 
admired  and  commonly  adopted  where  funds 
will  allow. 


A 


N exhibition  of  the  competitive  designs  for 
the  International  Exhibition  to  be  held  in 


Paris  in  1889  was  opened  on  Saturday  last,  in 
the  reception-rooms  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville.  There  are  107  designs  shown 
upon  drawings  of  the  extent  of  more  than 
4,500  superficial  feet,  and  suggesting  all  manner 
of  ways  of  arranging  the  site,  which  comprises 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  Esplanade  des 
Inyalides,  the  Palais  de  l’lndustrie,  and  the 
adjacent  quays.  The  most  remarkable  designs 
for  monumental  character  are  those  of  M. 
Eiffel,  which  include  his  gigantic  iron  tower 
300  metres  high.  The  jury  for  deciding  the 
competition  is  composed,  as  is  usual  on  such 
occasions,  principally  of  political  personages, 
public  civil  servants  and  engineers,  and  includes 
only  six  architects,  nominated  by  the  Minister 
of  Commerce,  among  whom,  however,  we  notice 
the  names  of  MM.  Bailly  and  Ch.  Gamier. 
The  jury  will  find  their  task  no  easy  one,  for 
if  there  are  few  very  new  or  happy  ideas  among 
the  competitors  there  are  at  least  fifty  or  sixty 
carefully  and  conscientiously  thought  - out 
designs  of  which  from  twenty  to  tive-and- 
twenty  might  reasonably  aspire  to  one  of  the 
all  too  few  and  insignificant  premiums.  Since 
this  was  written,  we  have  seen  it  mentioned  in 
the  Globe  that  89  of  the  designs  have  been 
rejected,  18  being  reserved  for  re-examination 
in  detail. 


ATEW  York  and  its  suburbs  appear  every 
A*  year  to  be  growing  more  and  more  rapidly. 
In  Brooklyn  operations  are  going  on  upon  a 
very  extensive  scale.  In  the  month  of  March 
alone,  official  concessions  were  obtained  for  the 
construction  of  no  fewer  than  424  new  edifices. 
Of  this  number  192  were  for  villas,  sixty-six 
for  houses  containing  dwellings  to  accommo- 
date from  two  to  four  families  each,  sixty- 
five  were  for  shops  and  stores  combined  with 
dwelling-houses,  thirty-seven  for  tenement 
houses,  and  the  remainder  for  various  kinds 
of  factories  and  warehouses,  including  two 
breweries,  two  foundries,  as  well  as  two 
churches  and  one  school-house.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  buildings  begun  in  March 
in  Brooklyn  is  upwards  of  two  and  a quarter 
million  dollars,  while  the  total  for  the  last 
three  months  exceeds  four  and  a quarter 
million  dollars. 


T T is  good  news  to  hear  (from  the  monthly 
-L  AiXriov  apxaioXoyiKov , now  issued  by 
Dr.  Kabbadias),  that  the  remains  of  the  pedi- 
ment sculptures  of  the  Temple  of  Athene 
Alea  at  Tegea  have  been  brought  to  Athens, 
and  are  now  safely  housed  in  the  National 
Museum.  We  need  scarcely  remind  our 
readers  that  these  precious  fragments  (two 
heads  of  youths  and  one  head  of  a boar)  are 
the  only  pieces  of  sculpture  we  possess  of 
which  we  can  confidently  say  they  are  from 
the  hand  of  Scopas.  Many  an  archaeologist 
will  now  be  spared  the  difficult  pilgrimage  to 
Tegea.  However  delightful  it  may  be  to  the 
man  of  leisure  to  visit  ancient  remains  on  the 
very  spot  where  they  were  found,  we  cannot 
but  rejoice  that  remains  such  as  these  are  now 
not  only  easily  accessible,  but  also  safe  from 
the  dangers  they  have  hitherto  been  exposed 
to  from  provincial  ignorance.  Dr.  Kabbadias 
further  reports  that  the  missing  half  of  one  of 
the  heads  hitherto  in  the  possession  of  the 
discoverer  had  been  secured  for  the  Museum. 
The  laudable  zeal  of  the  new  director  has  also 
secured  for  the  National  Museum  the  beautiful 
female  head  found  some  years  back  at  Lerna, 
and  hitherto  kept  at  Argos.  The  head  is  life- 
size,  of  Parian  marble,  and  from  the  unworked 
state  of  the  back  (it  ends  abruptly  in  a flat 
surface),  evidently  belonged,  not  to  a statue 
in  the  round,  but  to  a single  figure  or  group  in 
high  relief.  From  its  peculiarly  soft  and 
pathetic  charm,  it  has  been  interpreted  by  some 
as  a head  of  Demeter,  but  no  attitude  remains 
to  give  any  certainty  to  this  view.  Its  style 
is  of  the  third  century  B.C. 


ME 


ESSRS.  COOPER,  of  Pulteney-street,  have 
been  getting  up  a novelty  in  their  show- 
rooms, in  the  shape  of  a Greek  room,  suggested 
a good  deal,  apparently,  by  details  occurring 
in  Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  paintings.  In  particular 
there  is  at  one  end  of  the  room  a massive  seat 
on  a semicircular  plan,  resembling  a good  deal 
in  design  the  marble  seats  on  which  Mr. 
Tadema's  figures  are  wont  to  sit ; but  as  this 
is  executed  in  wood  it  is  somewhat  question- 
able whether  it  can  be  regarded  as  truly  Greek 
in  spirit.  A Greek  would  hardly  have  made 
a wooden  seat  on  a similar  design  with  a 
marble  one.  Other  details  in  the  room  are 
well  worked  out,  and  the  whole  effect  is  very 
good. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— V. 


1,671.  “ Carlisle  Grammar  School,”  Mr.  G.  D. 
Oliver.  A large  drawing,  showing  a perspective 
of  the  building  from  a very  high  point  of  view, 
in  fact,  nearly  a “bird’s-eye  view,”  and  cleverly 
hung  so  high  as  to  put  such  a perspective  view 
in  the  very  worst  position.  It  might,  one  would 
think,  have  occurred  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  hanging  architectural  drawings  that 
to  place  a drawing  of  this  kind  far  above  the 
eye  is  to  destroy  all  chance  of  its  being  seen 
with  the  effect  intended  by  the  author.  The 
building  is  a plain  structure,  of  domestic 
Gothic  character,  with  mullioned  windows.  It 
is  fairly  scholastic  in  character,  though  it  might, 
after  all,  be  taken  for  a large  private  mansion, 
which  should  not  be  the  case  in  a building  of 
this  kind.  The  only  marked  feature  in  the 
design  is  a square  block,  which  ris^s  above  the 
roofs,  over  the  entrance,  and  is  ciowned  by  a 
high-hipped  roof,  with  an  open-louvred  timber 
story  under  the  eaves.  Is  this  a drying-room  ? 
No  plan. 

1,683,  “First  Design  for  ^ People’s  Pa7ace 
at  the  East  End,”  Mr.  E.  It.  Robson.  ThiB 
design  was,  we  believe,  thrown  over  on  account 
of  its  costly  character.  It  is  a grandiose  con- 
ception, though  we  question  whether  it  quite 
suggests  the  idea  of  a people’s  palace  ; there  is 
rather  a taint  of  aristocracy  about  it.  The  main 
features  are  a long  ground-story  arcade  or 
loggia  with  a triglyph  frieze  and  Roman  Doric 
half-attached  columns  running  through  the  im- 
posts, the  capitals  and  astragal  of  which,  by  the 
way,  are  drawn  in  very  exaggerated  proportions, 
as  would  be  seen  if  they  were  enlarged.  We 
like  to  see  clean  details,  on  however  small  a 
scale,  in  a Classic  building.  Over  this  loggia, 
which  is  stopped  by  pavilions  at  the  ends,  is 
seen  the  wall  of*  a great  circular  enclosure, 
partly  occupied  by  windows,  partly  by  a frieze 


representing,  apparently,  arts  and  sciencesi 
This  is  broken  by  a central  pavilion  with  g 
dome  over  it,  and  a curved  pediment  beneath, 
in  th9  tympanum  of  which  is  a clock  fact 
“ supported  ” by  two  enormous  griffins,  whose 
scale  dwarfs  all  the  parts  beneath  them.  A 
little  back  from  the  end  pavilions,  and  out-; 
flanking  them,  are  two  towers,  solid  wall  in  the 
lower  stories,  with  an  Ionic  order  above,  anc 
then  a circular  drum  carrying  a smaller  uppe) 
drum  with  caryatides  attached,  and  ending  in  i 
short  bulb-roof.  This  latter  is  shown  with  t 
blank  surface ; it  seems  to  want  the  surface 
breaking  up  in  a decorative  manner,  to  give  iti 
scale.  This  and  some  other  parts  of  the  detai 
we  cannot  like  much,  but  it  is  a fine  conceptioi 
as  a whole.  No  plan. 

1.689,  “ New  Hatcham  School  for  Girls,  Nevi 
Cross,”  Mr.  Henry  Stock.  This  does  look  lib! 
a school ; indeed,  could  be  taken  for  nothing 
else.  Hung  too  high  to  see  detail ; a red-bricl 
building  with  three  gables  over  large  ranges  Of 
windows,  and  a turret  with  leaded  roof  cominf 
in  well  at  one  angle.  No  plan. 

1.690,  “West  Kent  College,  Brockley,”  Mi! 
W.  Charles  Evans.  A large  building  shown  o: 
a small  perspective  drawing,  and  cannot,  be  wet 
seen  at  the  height  it  is  hung.  It  is  built  roum 
three  sides  of  a central  open  space,  the  chape!| 
which  looks  a good  solid  bit  of  design,  ogcu 
pying  part  of  one  side.  The  walls  are  pretty 
regularly  pierced  with  square  mullionei 
windows,  and  parts  of  the  ground-story  treats 
as  open  arcades.  Apparently  a picturesque 
and  suitable  building.  No  plan. 

1.691,  “ New  Carmelite  Monastery,  Ken 
sington,”  Messrs.  Goldie,  Child,  & Goldie,  j 
very  nicely-executed  water-colour  drawing  q 
what  looks  at  first  like  a row  of  terrace -housei 
with  a cloistered  garden  (and,  after  all,  wl» 
should  not  terrace  - houses  have  cloisterej 
gardens  P How  it  would  add  to  the  happinea 
of  life  !),  but  the  treatment  of  the  ground-stort 
with  the  large  long  mullioned  windows  take 
the  building  out  of  the  domestic  category.  Thr. 
upper  port’on  hardly  seems,  however,  to  hat 
monise  with  this  ground-story,  and  want 
connexion  horizontally  also.  Otherwise  aquien 
suitable,  unpretentious  building.  No  plan. 

1.692,  “ King  Henry  VIII.  Grammar  Schooi> 
Coventry,”  Mr.  Edward  Burgess.  A verr 
pleasant  picturesque  building,  in  Late  Gothit, 
style,  set  back  from  the  road,  with  retur;' 
wings ; the  entrance  is  marked  by  a lot j 
square  battlomented  tower.  The  arrange| 
ment  c the  rather  low  mullioned  windows 
with  flat  arched  heads  to  the  top  lights,  carriei 
the  eye  round  the  elevation  in  restful  horizontal 
lines.  Long  vertical  windows  come  in  at  th  i 
east  of  the  right  wing,  which  seems  to  be  th 
dining-hall;  an  octagon  stair-turret  breaks  thil 
re-entering  angle.  A building  which  is  very 
picturesque  without  struggling  to  be  so.  Ni 
plan.  If  the  author  had  stuck  even  a small 
plan  up  in  the  sky,  where  he  has  stuck  tha- 
heraldic  armed  hand,  he  would  have  made 
more  practical  use  of  that  corner  of  his  paper]' 

1,700,  “ Infirmary  at  Champion-hill,”  Messrsif 
H.  Jarvis  & Son.  A curious  but  not  unpleasinp; 
building,  balancing  between  Elizabethan  anc; 
Queen  Anne;  the  windows,  with  their  plaiil 
sashes  and  keystones,  recall  the  latter  phase  u 
the  gables,  with  their  strap  ornament  in  the 
tympanum,  the  former.  In  the  centre  portion! 
which  apparently  retreats  a little  between 
wings,  the  windows  are  more  Elizabethan  in; 
character,  or  even  earlier,  and  terminate  inoda 
dormers  compounded  of  little  pilasters  and  scroll 
gablets,  and  “ knobs,”  and  “ spikes.”  Behinci 
the  wings  on  each  side  is  seen  the  upper  portion! 
of  a large  square  tower,  the  top  stage  of  which 
is  oversailing  on  corbels,  and  made  of  half  : 
timber  work.  Now,  if  the  authors  had  pul] 
even  a small  plan,  we  might  have  had  some 
clear  notion  what  these  towers  were  there  for: 
and  what  part  they  played  in  the  economy  of 
an  infirmary ; but,  as  it  is,  we  can  only  hazarCj 
wild  guesses.  Are  there  laundries  or  drying! 
rooms  up  there  ? Or  is  it  a new  way  of  placing 
isolation  wards,  with  lifts  up  to  them  ? Bud' 
this,  though  a little  eccentric,  and  the  drawing 
rather  scratchy,  is  yet  an  amusing  and  interesting1 
bit  of  building. 

1,704,  “ Competitive  Design  for  the  Admiralty 
and  War  Offices  : View  from  the  Park,”  Mr.. 
P.  J.  Marvin.  This  drawing  we  publish  thift 
week,  and  we  leave  our  readers,  therefore,  tc, 
form  their  own  judgment ; they  can  see  it  in  oui 
lithograph,  whereas  one  certainly  cannot  at  the 
Academy,  where  it  is  hung  very  high.  It 
strikes  us  as  a design  refined  in  feeling  andi 
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detail,  but  rather  wanting  some  greater  degree 
jif  variation  and  subordination  in  the  treatment 
Iff  the  different  stories. 

( 1,711,  “ Hackford-road  Schools,  Lambeth,” 
Ir.  T.  J.  Bailey.  This  is  a small,  very  plain 
•-  rawing  of  some  new  or  recent  Board  schools, 
treated  in  the  style  which  has  been  adopted  for 
1 he  London  Board  Schools ; the  drawing  being 
Iternly  confined  to  exhibiting  the  building, 
) without  even  a figure  of  a boy  playing  marbles 
30  relieve  its  severity.  The  style  of  drawing, 
glowever,  is  suited  to  the  peculiar  “ bouquet  ” 
rif  the  architecture,  and  seems  to  partake  of 
q-s  prim  neatness.  The  details  are  so  com- 
eletely  in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  the 
ilrhole  so  characteristic,  that  one  might  find 
ery  high  expressions  of  admiration  in  place,  if 
jne  could  forget  that  all  this,  after  all,  is  only 
i:  carefully-studied  reproduction  of  the  manner 
f a past  generation;  a manner  supposed,  for 
( ome  reason,  to  be  especially  characteristic  of 
London.  So  it  is  of  the  London  of  one  age, 
ut  why  that  particular  age  for  Board  schools  ? 
[owever,  we  prefer  to  have  a recognised  Board 
shool  style  for  London  than  to  have  them  in 
fill  styles;  and  they  might  possibly  have  been 
eiore  original,  and  less  pleasing  and  suitable. 
i This  completes  our  remarks  on  the  designs 
ioming  under  the  head  of  public  buildings  and 
Institutions,  which  we  have  taken  separately, 
juaving  domestic  and  decorative  work  for 
Jarther  notices. 


r THE  FOLKESTONE  EXHIBITION. 

n Thk  artistic  importance  of  this  Exhibition 
as  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  press 
ijtenerally ; one  of  the  results  of  the  system, 
ow  pursued  in  connexion  with  such  under- 

iikings,  of  inviting  representatives  of  the  press 
) meet  on  a specified  day  and  go  round  under 
ae  guidance  of  some  one  connected  with  the 
Dncern,  whose  mouthpiece  the  reporter  is  fated 
> become.  Our  contemporary  Punch  is  an  excep- 
ion;  he  obviously  declines  to  be  pumped  into,  and 
fsis  sarcastic  hints  in  regard  to  the  pictorial  part 
iff  the  show  are  much  nearer  the  truth  than  other 
ccounts  we  have  seen.  There  are  some  good 
ictures  there,  including  among  others  a very 
i ne  and  well-known  one  by  Israels ; there  is 
olason’s  “ Blackberry  Gathering”  and  Linnell’s 
i'j  HesperuB,”  both  fine  examples  of  their  authors’ 
3kork ; but  many  of  the  good  names  to  be  found 
uh  the  catalogue  are  represented  by  works  which 
nre  not  among  their  best,  and  there  is  a great 
eal  of  entirely  uninteresting  work ; mediocre 
If-aintings  by  mediocre  painters.  Among  the 
qiore  interesting  ones  is  Mr.  F.  Holl’s  “De- 
serted,” and  a large  painting  by  the  late  P.  F. 
jl’oole,  “ The  Visitation  and  Surrender  of  Syon 
nlunnery,”  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
jeen  before ; and  which  is  an  interesting 
r example  of  Poole’s  efforts  (not  very  nnme- 
(lous)  in  historical  painting,  which,  however,  is 
i jot  the  field  of  art  in  which  his  special  and  most 
Characteristic  power  was  displayed.  There  is 
Iso  a very  fine  sea  piece  by  Mr.  H.  Moore, 
rhich  we  think  we  remember  in  the  Grosvenor 
gllallery  a year  or  two  ago.  The  gallery  of 
bi  Old  Masters  ” is  a very  poor  display  of  doubt- 
ul  and  second-class  works.  The  making  up  of 
.'he  catalogue  seems  to  have  been  beyond  the 
imergies  of  the  committee  so  far ; only  a few 
f the  pictures  in  it  have  the  numbers  affixed  ; 

' few  have  descriptive  cards  attaohed  ; the  rest 
dhust  be  guessed  at,  except  where  signed  by  the 
uirtist. 

dj  The  building,  though  certainly  not  beautiful, 
-3*3  well  planned  and  fairly  well  lighted  for  its 
K|iurpose.  The  main  entrance  leads  into  a large 
nblong  central  hall,  on  each  side  of  which  are 
doors  leading  into  two  suites  of  galleries,  so 
ajrranged  that  the  visitor  enters  by  one  door, 
,nd  traverses  them  to  return  into  the  central 
.all  by  another  door.  The  hall  is  decorated 
■3 lather  crudely  in  strong  colours,  and  with  a 
1 ;reat  deal  of  bunting  depending  from  the  roof, 
Itvhich  has  a gay  effect.  At  the  upper  end 
■ 3 an  organ  and  orchestra.  Among  the 
culpture  exhibits  here  is  Mr.  Birch’s 
Godiva,”  and  several  other  works  which 
?ill  be  remembered  in  recent  Royal  Academy 
Exhibitions. 

ii  Some  cases  in  the  large  hall  contain  some 
nteresting  exhibits  of  early  examples  of  printed 
.nd  engraved  books,  including  a fine  edition  of 
oethiiis,  with  engravings  by  Verard  (Paris, 
after-end  of  the  fifteenth  century),  a copy  of 
he  “Player’s  Edition”  of  Shakspere  (1623), 
t-nd  some  good  specimens  of  bookbinding.  In 


this  hall  also  is  a large  stand  of  Messrs.  Doul- 
ton’B  ware;  a case  of  silversmiths’  work  from 
Messrs.  Hunt  & Roskell,  mostly  modern,  but 
including  some  interesting  examples  of  old 
work ; and  a collection  of  specimens  of  Messrs. 
Diespeker’s  mosaic ; and  near  this  is  to  be  seen 
the  model  of  Mr.  Onslow  Ford’s  fine  memorial 
bas-relief,  which  was  in  the  Lecture-room  at 
the  Royal  Academy  last  year,  and  of  which  we 
gave  an  illustration. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  exhibition,  how- 
ever, lies  in  the  north-east  gallery,  where  there 
are  various  loan  collections  of  furniture, 
armour,  ironwork,  tapestry,  Japanese  work  of 
different  kinds,  &o.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
is  an  ancient  specimen  of  one  happily  extinct 
kind  of  furniture,  of  which  there  are  probably 
very  few  examples  preserved,  — namely,  a 
pillory,  in  such  preservation  that,  with  the 
addition  of  a hasp  and  padlock  to  fasten  down 
the  top  rail,  it  could  still  be  used  for  its  bene- 
volent office.  It  forms  a sinister  reminder  of 
the  brutality  of  the  forms  of  punishment  once 
existing  among  us  ; though  perhaps  it  was  the 
most  suitable  kind  of  treatment  for  Borne  of 
those  whose  heads  were  locked  into  it,  and 
possibly  some  fitting  occupants  for  it  might  be 
found  even  now.  From  the  Goodrich  Court 
collection  come  some  fine  tapestries,  which  line 
the  walls  of  this  room,  including  a grand  piece 
of  Renaissance  design,  covered  with  mighty 
scroll-work,  and  with  a picture  of  a fountain 
supported  by  Cupids  in  the  centre.  It  is 
impossible  to  particularise  farther  than  this, 
as  neither  descriptions  nor  numbers  were 
affixed  in  most  cases,  and  the  catalogue 
merely  gives  the  most  general  summary. 
The  Canterbury  Museum  contributes  some 
bronzes,  and  a model,  said  to  be  “the  original 
model  ” of  the  Bastile,  or  for  the  Bastile, 
a grim  specimen  of  architectural  design,  ex- 
pressive enough  in  its  way.  From  the  Maid- 
stone Museum  comes  a small  but  interesting 
collection  of  porcelain,  old  keys  (some  of  them 
very  artistic),  and  examples  of  a very  curious 
local  pottery  manufacture,  that  of  Wrotham, 
Kent,  which  is  long  since  extinct.  It  is  a ware 
decorated  with  buff  powderings  and  rudely  exe- 
cuted escutcheons  and  other  ornaments,  on  a 
dark  red  ground,  and  is  of  interest  from  its 
marked  individuality  of  style ; there  are  only  a 
very  few  specimens  of  it,  however.  The  col- 
lection of  old  iron  work  lent  by  Lady  Dorothy 
Nevill  includes  some  most  interesting  work,  a 
good  deal  of  which  was  to  be  seen  not  long 
since  in  London,  at  the  Exhibition  of  Artistic 
Wrought-iron  Work  got  up  by  Mr.  A.  Newman 
in  Bond-street.  Among  the  furniture  scattered 
about  this  gallery  are  some  good  specimens  of 
eighteenth-century  French  work,  and  some 
older  examples  of  various  kinds.  Mr.  Seymour 
Lucas  sends  some  swords,  helmets,  and  buff 
jerkins,  some  of  which  we  have  probably  admired 
in  his  pictures,  and  the  Baron  de  Cosson  con- 
tributes a very  fine  collection  of  swords.  Mr.  G. 
Truefitt  sends  some  old  English  jewelry,  and  (as 
we  find  from  the  catalogue)  a “rare  and  unique 
key,”  formerly  the  property  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  ; and  there  are  a good  many  little  objects 
of  artistic  and  archaeological  interest  which  one 
might  comment  on  more  particularly  if  there 
were  any  means,  either  from  the  cata- 
logue or  from  labels,  of  identifying  them. 
Among  the  curiosities  of  this  portion  of  the 
exhibition  there  are,  among  a case  of  things  lent 
by  Mr.  Ernest  Hart,  a great  number  of  what 
appear  to  be  Japanese  metal  key-scutcheons 
(a  label  was  on  them,  when  we  looked  at  them, 
specifying  them  as  “old  china”);  these  are 
diverse  and  curious  in  design,  and  form  rather  a 
novelty  in  the  way  of  Japanese  collecting. 
Among  the  more  usual  forms  of  Japanese  work 
in  another  case  are  two  excellent  pieces,  a large 
lacquered  paper  box,  and  a double  cloisonnd 
beaker,  part  of  the  “loot”  from  the  Summer 
Palace  at  Pekin,  which  turns  up  in  so 
many  places  now,  of  unusual  and  fine 
design. 

If  the  objects  in  this  gallery,  and  the  old 
books  and  armour  in  the  main  hall,  were 
collected  in  one  room,  they  would  make  a very 
good  and  interesting  small  exhibition  of  works 
of  art  of  this  miscellaneous  class.  But  the 
whole  building  and  the  whole  undertaking,  one 
may  say,  is  far  too  large  for  the  amount  of  real 
interest  included  in  it,  and  though  it  may  prove 
a centre  of  attraction  to  Folkestone  and  the 
neighbourhood,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  an  | 
exhibition  worth  going  fai;  to  see,  except  for 
those  who  have  seen  very  little  of  such  exhibi- 
tions. 


LARGE-SPAN  IRON  ROOFS: 

A COMPARISON. 

Engineers  and  architects  are  much  at 
variance  among  themselves  respecting  the 
merits  and  disadvantages  of  single  and  multiple 
spans.  It  is  often  argued  that  the  cost  of 
painting  large  spans  is  an  argument  against 
their  adoption,  and  that  the  cost  of  erection  is 
greatly  in  excess  of  smaller  spans.  The  friends 
of  multiple  spans  maintain  that  columns  in  the 
centre  of  a station  are  not  more  in  the  way  of 
passengers  than  the  ordinary  lamp-posts,  seats, 
&c.,  which  are  usually  placed  in  large  stations, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  latter  can 
be  easily  removed  without  endangering  the 
structure,  if  it  should  at  any  time  be  deemed 
desirable  to  change  the  position  of  the  rails  and 
platforms,  whereas  in  a station  of  two  or  more 
spans  the  central  columns  might  be  found  to  be 
in  the  way  of  an  advantageous  alteration  of  the 
platforms.  For  instance,  the  central  columns 
of  the  Victoria  Station  of  the  London,  Chat- 
ham, and  Dover  Railway,  as  at  first  arranged, 
stood  between  the  lines  of  railway,  whereas 
they  now  very  inconveniently  come  in  the 
centre  of  the  narrowest  platform.  In  the 
adjoining  station  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
South  Coast  Railway,  the  central  columns 
remain,  as  at  first,  in  the  centre  of  the  broad 
carriage  road.  In  our  opinion,  a better  archi- 
tectural effect  can  be  produced  with  a single 
than  a double  or  multiple  span,  and  certainly 
better  arrangements  for  ventilation  in  a railway 
station  can  be  obtained  with  the  use  of  a large 
single  span.  At  Euston  Station,  where  several 
comparatively  small  spans  are  adopted,  the 
roofs  were  a few  years  ago  raised  about  6 ft., 
as  the  station  was  found  to  be  deficient  in  ven- 
tilation. The  lifting  was  effected  by  the  aid  of 
some  powerful  screw-jacks,  which  were  after- 
wards employed  for  lifting  the  eastern  goods- 
shed  roof  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Co. 

The  following  spans  have  been  adopted  at  the 
Euston  terminus  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  : — 62  ft.  6 in.  (widest  span) 
over  two  arrival  platforms ; 26  ft.  6 in.  over  the 
cab-drive  next  to  Seymour-street,  arrival  side ; 
34  ft.  over  cab-drive,  arrival  side  ; 26  ft.  6 in. 
over  cab-drive  ; 40  ft.  and  another  40  ft.  over 
the  east  departure ; 29  ft.  over  the  local  traffic ; 
39  ft.  and  43  ft.  6 in.  spans,  and  49  ft.  6 in.  over 
the  west  departure  (old  London  and  Birming- 
ham railway  station). 

The  comparative  diagram  which  we  publish 
showing  heights  and  spans  of  various  iron  roofs 
illustrates  a width  of  from  240  ft.  to  250  ft. 
covered  in  one  span  at  St.  Pancras  Station 
(Midland  Railway),  in  two  spans  at  the  Victoria 
Station  (London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway), 
in‘‘  three  spans  at  Paddington  Station  (Great 
Western  Railway),  and  in  four  spans  at  York 
Station  (North-Eastern  Railway).  We  would 
refer  our  readers  to  the  table  of  examples  of 
fifty  iron  roofs  given  on  page  37  of  Walmisley’s 
“ Iron  Roofs,”  published  by  Messrs.  E.  & F.  N. 
Spon,  in  which  the  principal  dimensions  are 
arranged  in  a tabular  form,  and  are  placed  in 
the  order  of  their  span,  which  varies  from  240  ft. 
to  40  ft.  The  roof  over  the  New  National  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  now  in  course  of  erection  at  Ken- 
sington, covers  a space  between  walls  of  440  ft. 
in  length  by  250  ft.  in  width,  and  is  surrounded 
by  buildings  and  open  space,  bounded  by  Blyth- 
lane,  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Hammer- 
smith-road, and  the  Addison-road  railway  station, 
providing  an  available  area  of  6£  acres  for  the 
company’s  purposes,  which  they  propose  to 
extend  by  the  acquisition  of  a site  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  Blyth-lane,  recently  laid  out  for 
proposed  markets,  but  which  is  now  suggested 
to  be  reserved  for  pleasure-grounds. 

The  main  roof  of  this  building  is  170  ft.  clear 
span,  having  a gallery  floor  40  ft.  wide  upon  the 
north,  west,  and  south  sides,  and  26  ft.  wide 
upon  the  east  side.  The  roof  is  semicircular, 
with  ribs  7 ft.  deep  placed  34  ft.  apart  in  eleven 
bays,  and  springing  from  columns  described  in 
the  Builder  for  April  17.  The  comparative 
diagram  also  shows  the  size  of  the  semicircular 
arched  roofs  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham, 
and  of  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster. 

The  design  of  the  roof  of  the  National  Agri- 
cultural Hall  at  Kensington  is  by  Mr.  Am  Ende 
and  Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  both  of  Westminster, 
who  have  been  engaged  as  joint  engineers  for 
this  portion  of  the  work.  Since  the  publication 
of  the  illustration  of  the  building  in  our  issue 
of  October  3,  18S5,  we  understand  that  the 
design  for  the  closed  glazed  screens  at  the 
weBt  and  east  ends  has  been  altered  from. 
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the  radial  construction  there  shown,  to  a 
vertical  ridge  and  furrow  form,  whereby  a 
better  connexion  with  the  screen  rib  is  ef- 
fected, and  the  appearance  of  heavy  horizontal 
members  avoided.  The  screen  will  present  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  idea  of  a folded 
curtain  that  it  is  possible  to  produce,  in  the 
given  situation,  with  ironwork.  The  main 
purlins  which  run  from  screen  to  screen  are 
made  to  act  as  continuous  girders,  and  com- 
municate a portion  of  the  wind  pressure  from 
one  screen  to  another.  The  longitudinal  inner 
floor  girders  under  the  north  and  south  galleries, 
which  come  in  line  with  the  inner  row  of 
columns,  also  act  as  continuous  girders,  and  the 
stability  of  the  ironwork  is  independent  of  the 
surrounding  walls.  We  may  observe  also  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  design  that,  except  where 
required  for  covers,  plates  are  almost  wholly 
omitted,  and  the  various  parts  are  made  up  of 
flat  bars  and  angle  irons  riveted  together.  About 
1,200  tons  of  iron  will  be  required,  and  the  cost 
will  be  from  26Z.  to  27 l.  per  square  of  100  ft. 
area. 

We  illustrate  the  staging  designed  by  Messrs. 
Handyside  & Co.,  of  Derby  and  London,  for 
erecting  the  roof.  The  stage  is  62  ft.  on  the 
top  platform  in  width,  so  that  it  overhangs 
14  ft.  longitudinally  from  the  centre  of  the 
main  ribs,  which  are  34  ft.  apart.  Thus,  one 
bay  can  be  completed  between  two  main  ribs, 
and  the  stage  then  moved  forward  to  erect  the 
next  bay.  The  stage  travels  from  west  to  east, 
working  towards  the  railway.  The  skeleton 
iron  framework  admits  of  planks  being  stretched 
or  suspended  in  any  position,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  necessity  to  wait  for  the  help  of  the 
travelling  stage  to  execute  the  painting.  There 
are  about  10,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  in  this 
stage,  including  the  staircase  and  top  platform, 
an  amount  which,  compared  with  other  travelling 
stages,  shows  that  no  needless  expense  has  been 
incurred,  while  the  scantlings  are  amply 
sufficient  for  the  work  required.  The  travelling 
stage  for  the  erection  of  the  roof  over  the 
King’s  Cross  Station,  Great  Northern  Railway 
(arrival  side)  contained  14,000  cubic  feet  of 
timber.  This  stage  was  designed  so  that  no 
hindrance  was  occasioned  to  the  railway  traffic 
passing  underneath  it,  and  it  was  arranged  to 
move  a distance  of  one  bay  or  20  ft.  at  a time. 
In  the  St.  Pancras  Station  of  the  Midland 
Railway  more  than  50,000  cubic  feet  of  timber 
were  used  for  the  travelling  stage,  which  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  a central  and  two-side 
divisions.  Two  of  these  travelling  stages, 
moving  one  after  the  other  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, were  employed,  and  a smaller  separate 
staging  was  subsequently  erected  at  the  north 
end  for  completing  the  gable.  This  latter 
portion  was  so  constructed  that  trains  might 
pass  under  it  into  the  station  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work. 

The  following  is  a comparative  statement  of 
the  dimensions,  &c.,  of  the  roofs  shown  on  the 
diagram  on  p.  774  : — 


Name  of  Eoof. 

Total 

trans- 

verse 

width. 

No.  of 
spans. 

Clear 
height 
above 
floor  or 
rail  level. 

Crystal  Palace,  Syden- 
ham, Centre  transept 

ft.  in. 

104  0 

1 

ft.  in. 

104  0 

ft.  in. 

St.  Pancras  Station, 
Midland  Railway  ... 

240  0 

1 

240  0 

100  0 

National  Agricultural 
Hall,  Kensington  ... 

250  0 

1 

170  0 

Royal  Agricultural 
Hall,  Islington 

220  0 

with 

side 

galleries 

1 

125  0 

Victoria  Station,  L.C. 
& D.  R 

256  4 

with 

galleries 

Derby  Market  Hall  ... 

111  6 

1 

86  6 

Paddington  Station, 
G.W.R 

240  6 

with 

side 

galleries 

Royal  Aquarium,  W est- 
minster  

80  0 

1 

36  0 

York  Station,  N.E.R  .. 

234  0 

with 

side 

galleries 

Liverpool-st.,  G.E.R... 
Cannon-street,  S.E.lt.. 

314  0 

190  4$ 

1 

190  4J 

79  6 

Garston. — Mr.  Reuben  Bennett,  of  Man- 
chester, has  submitted  designs  and  obtained 
the  contract  for  proposed  decorations  at  Garston 
Parish  Church,  near  Liverpool. 


THE  NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  HALL, 
KENSINGTON. 

The  ninth  Saturday  afternoon  visit  of  the 
Architectural  Association  was  made  on  Saturday 
afternoon  last  to  the  National  Agricultural  Hall, 
Kensington,  now  in  course  of  erection  adjoining 
the  Addison-road  station  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  James  Edmeston,  past  president  of 
the  Architectural  Association,  Messrs.  M.  am 
Ende  and  A.  T.  Walmisley  being  the  engineers. 
The  engineers  were  present,  and  explained  the 
drawings  and  construction  of  the  iron  roof,  and 
conducted  the  party  over  the  works,  the  novel 
and  light  construction  of  the  roof  being  inspected 
with  great  interest.  Three  of  the  main  ribs  or 
principals  of  the  roof  are  already  in  position. 
The  roof  will  be  covered  partly  with  zinc  and 
partly  with  glass,  by  Messrs.  Helliwell,  on  their 
patented  systems.  Messrs.  Handyside  & Co.,  of 
Derby,  are  the  contractors  for  the  ironwork, 
and  Messrs.  Lucas  & Son,  of  Kensington,  the 
general  contractors,  the  amount  of  their  con- 
tract being  131,573?.  Mr.  Howard  is  Messrs. 
Handyside’ s representative  on  the  works,  Mr. 
W.  F.  Siddall  being  the  clerk  of  works.  A 
novel  and  ingenious  feature  of  construction 
adopted  by  the  engineers  consists  in  making 
the  connexions  of  the  columns  partake  of  a 
ball-and-socket-joint-like  ari'angement,  with  the 
view  of  giving  the  columns  a certain  amount  of 
lateral  play,  from  the  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  roof,  without  danger  of  fracture, 
as  mentioned  by  us  in  a “ Note  ” in  our  issue 
for  April  17  last,  p.  567.  For  the  purpose  of 
erecting  the  roof,  Messrs.  Handyside  & Co.  have 
built  a gigantic  travelling  stage,  having  a plat- 
form 62  ft.  in  width,  and  containing  about 
10,000  cubic  feet  of  timber — not  1,000  ft.,  as 
was  accidentally  stated  in  the  “ Note  ” just 
referred  to.  We  give  some  diagrams  showing 
this  staging.  We  gave  full  particulars  and 
dimensions  of  the  hall  on  the  occasion  of  the 
laying  of  the  foundation-stone  (see  Builder, 
July  25,  1885,  p.  137),  and  on  October  3 last 
we  gave  a view  and  plan  of  the  hall,  as  de- 
signed by  the  late  Mr.  H.  E.  Coe,  the  archi- 
tect, who  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Edmeston  on 
his  resignation  through  ill  health  a short  time 
afterwards.  As  is  elsewhere  mentioned,  how- 
ever, the  design  of  the  end  screens  has  been 
altered  from  the  radial  arrangement  shown  in 
our  view  of  October  3 last. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Tiie  concluding  meeting  of  this  Association 
for  the  present  session  was  held  on  the  21st 
inst.,  at  9,  Conduit-street,  Mr.  C.  R.  Pink  (Pre- 
sident) in  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected, 
viz.,  Messrs.  H.  S.  Berridge,  J.  D.  Michell, 
Henry  Coldwell,  J.  H.  Porteous,  and  A.  F. 
Cutler. 

A vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to 
Mr.  Alfred  Waterhouse,  R.A.,  for  permitting 
the  members  to  visit  the  National  Liberal  Club 
the  other  Saturday  afternoon. 

Studentships  and  Prizes. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Association 
Travelling  Studentship  had  been  gained  by 
Mr.  R.  W.  Paul,  and  the  second  prize  of  51.  by 
Mr.  T.  E.  Key.  It  was  further  announced  that 
only  one  set  of  drawings  had  been  sent  in 
for  the  Aldwinckle  Travelling  Studentship,  and 
the  judges  did  not  consider  these  of  sufficient 
merit  to  justify  them  in  awarding  the  Student- 
ship. 

The  following  is  the  judges’  report  to  the 
Architectural  Association  Sketch-book  Com- 
mittee : — 

••  April  14th,  1886. 

Gentlemen,— Having  examined  carefully  the  various 
sets  of  drawings  included  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Sketch- 
book, we  are  of  opinion  that  prize  2,  of  four  guineas,  for 
the  best  set  of  two  transfers  should  be  awarded  to  Mr. 
Sydney  Vacher,  for  his  drawing  of  ornamental  work  and 
the  figures  from  Schiavoni. 

Prize  3,  of  three  guineas,  for  the  best  set  of  three  plates, 
we  consider  should  be  given  to  Mr.  G.  Oakeshott. 

In  awarding  this  latter  prize,  we  put  out  of  consideration 
the  sketch  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Orleans ; but  we  consider 
the  three  others  to  be  the  best  for  value  of  subject  and 
finish  of  drawing  combined.  We  may  take  occasion  to 
remark  that  some  of  the  contributors  have  more  or  less 
spoiled  their  set,  when  considered  in  regard  to  a prize,  by 
sending  one  or  more  drawings  much  inferior  to  their  best 
work. 

We  had  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  on  prize  3, 
and  express  our  admiration  of  the  work  of  several  of  the 
other  sets. — We  are,  yours  faithfully, 

H.  H.  Stathast. 

E.  Ingbbss  Bbll. 

Aston  Wbbb.” 


Books. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Cox  then  read  a paper  on  “ Books,” i 
with  special  reference  to  those  treating  of' 
architecture.  At  the  outset  he  observed  that  if 
he  could  have  been  asked  to  read  that  paper  i 
three  hundred  years  ago,  his  task  would  have' 
been  considerably  lighter  than  the  lapse  of  timer 
had  now  caused  it  to  become,  for  there  wdre  in 
existence  at  that  period  only  about  enough’ 
books  concerning  architecture  to  suffice  for  thel 
study  of  one  lifetime.  But  to-day  the  number" 
of  (works  connected  more  or  less  directly  withr 
architecture  and  its  allied  sciences  had  increased! 
to  such  an  enormous  extent  that  the  task  of 
dealing  with  them,  even  for  purposes  of  classifi-u 
cation,  was  a formidable  one.  If  one  came  to 
consider  which,  from  an  architect’s  point  of 
view,  was  the  most  important  element  in  thel 
formation  of  an  architectural  book, — letterpres® 
or  engraving, — he  thought  one  would  not  have' 
much  hesitation  in  declaring  in  favour  of  thel 
latter.  To  architectural  students  engravingr 
was  certainly  of  greater  importance  even  tharnl 
printing ; one  single  page  of  illustration  woulda 
often  convey  more  meaning  than  a wholffl; 
volume  of  letterpress.  The  lecturer  proceeded] 
to  give  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  rise  andi 
progress  of  engraving  and  printing,  pointing! 
out  that  block  books,  printed  between  1430  andi 
1450,  were  often  profusely  illustrated  with" 
figures  in  architectural  borders  or  settings, — of, 
which  one  of  the  earliest,  the  “ Spectaculuna 
Human;®  Salvationis  ” had,  amongst  many: 
other  subjects,  quite  a good  representation  of  a" 
German  schloss,  with  tall  angle-towers  and 
pointed  extinguisher  roofs,  the  borders  to  thei 
plates  being  Gothic  in  character,  with  crockefro 
like  foliage  in  the  spandrels ; whilst  the  “ Biblisl 
Pauperum  ” had  archaic  figure-subjects,  bold) 
and  heavy  outlines,  and  wide  and  coarsely-cub 
lines  of  shading,  the  letterpress  being  confined! 
to  short  Latin  texts  in  scrolls,  and  thd 
plates  framed  with  architectural  borderu 
of  arches  carried  on  shafts  with  capitals  anal 
bases  of  a Romanesque  character.  He  theru 
went  on  to  say  that  it  was  a fact  that  whilsft 
all  the  greatest  periods  of  architectural  mags: 
nificence  had  their  rise  and  fall  long  ages  before 
the  age  of  printing,  and  left  their  traces,— i,' 
whether  at  Thebes  or  Persepolis,  at  Athens  oi< 
Rome,  at  Ravenna  or  Caen,  at  Cologne  or. 
Lincoln, — in  work  of  which  mankind  might* 
well  be  proud,  a marked  deterioration  in 
artistic  feeling  followed  rapidly  on  the  universal 
diffusion  of  knowledge  by  the  multiplication  oii 
precept  and  example  as  effected  in  the  publicaii 
tion  of  works  on  art ; until  at  length  perhaps  or 
lower  depth  of  downright  ugliness  than  watu 
ever  achieved  in  the  history  of  the  most  art-lesi’ 
of  primitive  nations  was  arrived  at  amongsb 
our  highly-cultivated  selves  in  the  reign  of  hilt 
most  sacred  Majesty,  King  George  the  Fourth-! 
of  which  unexaggerated  examples  might  lx 
seen  in  that  most  amusing  volume  by  A.  W 1 
Pugin,  published  in  1836,  and  usually  known, 
as  “Pugin’s  Contrasts.”  This  fact  could  only, 
be  attributed  to  the  unreasoning  pursuit  of  thct: 
arts  and  literature  of  an  ancient  regime,  thd: 
theories  and  fancies  of  which  were  blindly' 
accepted  as  living  truths  and  used  like  fettert. 
to  cramp  the  freedom  of  natural  thought  an© 
action.  It  was  the  too  ardent  spirit  of  heroi 
worship  that  made  excessive  admiration  of  6 
bygone  art  overdo  itself;  and  by  forcing  tla- 
art,  admirable  though  it  was  at  one  period  oii 
the  world’s  history,  upon  another  and  a totally 
different  age,  it  degraded  what  was  once  noble 
and  admirable  into  a mere  empty  fashion, — 8- 
thing  to  be  slavishly  followed  because  it  was; 
d.  la  mode,  checking  in  the  end  all  furthei' 
enterprise,  and  making  men  halt  foi 
precedents  and  authorities  without  whoser 
leading-strings  they  did  not  venture  to  move.) 
It  would  of  course  be  vain  to  say  that  thf 
attention  given  by  Brunelleschi  to  the  neglected 
remains  of  Classic  architecture  in  Rome  would 
not  have  made  itself  felt  through  his  works 
over  perhaps  all  Europe  itself,  the  more  espe< 
cially  as  his  visit  to  that  city  (about  the  year 
1400)  was  impelled  by  the  awakened  interest 
in  Classic  architecture  that  was  being  felt  itt 
Italy,  which  would  of  necessity  influence  the 
art  of  the  time ; but  it  was  by  no  means  unlikely 
that  but  for  this  slight  aberration,  as  it  were,! 
the  course  of  architecture  would  have  gone  on 
towards  fresh  development  could  the  “ Great 
Dictator,”  as  Evelyn  called  Vitruvius,  have  re •. 
mained  unknown  until  (say)  the  present?] 
century,  when  his  study,  from  an  antiquarian!, 
point  of  view,  would  have  been  of  the  highest 
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)OBsible  value,  and  in  this  our  present  more 
lealthy  and  vigorous  state  would  have  been  less 
ikely  to  be  productive  of  harm.  Fate  willed 
t otherwise,  however,  and  Yitruvius  combined 
dl  the  qualities  that  were  necessary  to  attract 
kttention  at  that  particular  time.  First  of  all, 
le  was  a Roman  of  the  true  Classic  period,  and 
lis  treatise,  in  Augustan  Latin,  was  exactly  the 
and  of  composition  then  most  in  demand.  The 
liscovery  of  his  work  turned  the  current  of 
rchitectural  literature,  then  in  its  very  infancy, 
□to  the  channel  through  which  it  has  flowed 
dthout  interruption  down  to  quite  recent  times, 
laving  given  an  account  of  some  of  the  various 
ditions  of  Yitruvius,  of  which  there  are  seventy - 
ix,  and  quoted  some  quaint  passages  from  the 
ranslation  into  English  by  Robert  Haydocke, 
ublished  in  1598,  probably  the  first  translation 
f a writer  on  Roman  architecture  published  in 
Ingland,  Mr.  Cox  pointed  out  that  one  good 
ssult  of  the  spread  of  Classic  literature  was 
3en  in  the  attontion  that  was  paid  to  the 
areful  measurement  and  delineation  of  the 
samples  of  Classic  art,  and  many  magnificent 
orks  resulted,  of  which  Stern’s  Illustrations 
f Yignola’s  “ Villa  Papa  Giulio,”  published  in 
784,  the  plates  in  which  were  masterpieces  of 
agraving;  Palladio’s  “Ancient  Roman  Archi- 
jcture”;  or  Wood’s  “Ruins  of  Palmyra,” — 
le  latter  a book  after  the  style  of  Stuart’s 
Athens,”  and  of  great  practical  value, — might 
3 quoted  as  examples.  When  at  last  the 
lassie  monopoly  began  to  wane,  and  architects 
3gan  to  study  in  a more  generous  and  cosmo- 
flitan  spirit  the  artistic  work  of  other  countries 
inn  Classic  Italy,  they  found  themselves  not 
ily  actually  deprived  of  many  buildings  and 
smains  of  artistic  and  historic  value  that  had 
sen  wantonly  destroyed  by  neglect,  or  removed 
* make  way  for  something  elegant  and  chaste 
- the  approved  style,  but  they  were  also  totally 
liable  to  observe  and  delineate  correctly  the 
itherto-despised  styles.  There  were  no  works 
i the  early  days  of  the  Gothic  revival  the 
due  or  execution  of  which  approached  that  of 
lassie  books  that  had  been  common  a hundred 
sars  before.  Such  works,  for  instance,  as 
ottingham’s  “ Henry  VII.’s  Chapel,"  pub- 
ihed  in  1822,  or  Caveler’s  “ Specimens,”  in 
134,  could  not  be  compared  with  some  of 
l.e  Classic  works  quoted;  and  although  any 
limber  of  antiquarian  works,  in  which  there 
ere  illustrations  of  a pictorial  character 
i the  greatest  merit  in  almost  any  quan- 
■-y,  existed  from  the  days  of  Dugdale’s 
Monasticon  ” downwards,  it  was  not  until  the 
ne  of  the  Pugins  that  works  on  Gothic  archi- 
cture  began  to  be  of  any  real  value  to  the 
'ofessional  architect.  Eastlake  had  mourned 
at  the  publication  of  such  fine  works  as  those 
i the  Pugins,  as  well  as  others  of  a later  date, 
[ould  offer  such  tempting  opportunity  to 
|e  plagiarist,  who,  to  Bave  himself  trouble, 
ould  put  up  a steeple  all  cut-and-dried  ready 
i hand  out  of  the  book ; but  the  pillory  of 
iblic  scorn  would  be  sufficient  punishment  to 
revent  the  misuse  of  books  in  such  a way  as 
at,  and  therefore  the  author  did  not  see  any 
;ason  why  careful  monographs  of  buildings 
ould  not  be  multiplied,  since  every  day  the 
•owth  of  taste  in  art  rendered  it  less  likely 
at  the  use  of  them  would  be  thus  abused. 
36  immediate  effect  of  books  in  cramping 
ie  development  of  architecture  seemed  to 
,ve  arisen  from  the  one-sided  twist  or  bias 
at  happened  to  be  imparted  to  them  at  the 
itset,  the  result  of  which  was  the  undue 
vowing  of  one  particular  class  or  quality  of 
t to  the  exclusion  and  almost  extinction  of  the 
st, — an  evil  that  would  always  have  a ten- 
incy  to  recur  when  too  strong  a feeling  of 
Lrtisanship,  or  too  blind  a following  of  any 
!.e  particular  idol  or  whim  of  the  moment,  was 
lowed  to  take  the  place  of  better  judgment, 
d which  could  only  be  prevented  by  the 
ercise  of  a generous  and  liberal  spirit,  more 
ady  to  look  out  for  and  acknowledge  the  good 
ants  that  were  to  be  discovered  in  a thing, 
an  to  be  only  on  the  alert  to  criticise  and 
rndemnwhat  might  turn  out,  after  all,  to  be 
■t  so  bad. 


The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
implimented  Mr.  Cox  on  his  paper.  It  was 
e result  of  very  wide  and  extensive  reading, 
id  had  taken  his  hearers  to  many  out-of-the 
ay  corners  which  few  of  them  perhaps  would 
ive  otherwise  visited.  Mr.  Cox  had  spoken 
uly  of  the  untrustworthiness  of  books  of  the 
tteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries 
regard  to  Gothic  architecture.  Books  were 


one  of  the  chief  means  by  which  the  student  had 
to  gain  a knowledge  of  his  profession.  The 
list  of  books  issued  by  the  Institute  for  the 
guidance  of  those  students  who  were  seeking 
to  pass  the  Examination  in  Architecture  was 
an  exceedingly  valuable  one,  if  it  was  regarded 
as  it  should  be,  viz.,  as  a sketch  of  the  student’s 
library  of  reference.  He  was  afraid  that  some 
people  thought  that  it  was  meant  that  the 
student  should  thoroughly  read  and  study  all 
the  books  contained  in  the  list  as  text-books, 
but  that  was  an  absurd  idea.  So  largely,  how- 
ever, had  it  obtained,  that  it  had  been  stated 
that  a student  in  the  country  had  written  to 
Mr.  Batsford  to  send  him  the  whole  lot,  and 
was  much  surprised  when  he  received  the 
estimate.  The  list  would  be  found  most 
valuable  as  a list  of  books  for  reference,  and 
as  a list  from  which  a selection  of  books  which 
every  student  should  study  as  text-books  might 
be  made.  It  was  necessary  that  the  student 
should  actually  possess  some,  so  that  he  might 
have  them  constantly  at  hand.  The  list  omitted, 
he  thought,  some  few  books  which  were  valuable 
to  the  student.  With  regard  to  the  history  of 
architecture,  every  one  would  agree  that 
Fergusson’s  book  was  the  best  in  any  language. 
Although  it  was  so  valuable,  yet  the  student 
would  possibly,  in  the  first  instance,  do  well 
to  thoroughly  study  Rosengarten’s  Handbook, 
and  those  smaller  ones  by  Mr.  John  Slater  and 
Professor  T.  Roger  Smith.  Then,  with  respect 
to  drawing,  Burchett’s  “ Perspective,”  some 
good  book  on  Sciography,  Tarn’s  “ Geometrical 
Drawing,”  and  similar  volumes,  would  be  useful ; 
while,  in  regard  to  science,  Tarn’s  “ Science  of 
Building  ” was  a capital  primer  in  that  branch. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Clarkson  proposed  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Cox,  and  complimented  him  on  his 
ability  for  dealing  with  such  a subject. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch,  in  seconding  the  vote  of 
thanks,  remarked  that  Mr.  Cox  had  given  a 
good  architectural  flavour  to  his  paper  on 
“ Books.”  Any  product  of  the  early  days  of 
printing  mnst  be  of  interest  to  the  architect, 
and  it  was  curious  why  the  books  of  that  period 
were  so  much  more  interesting,  as  specimens 
of  typography,  than  those  of  the  present  day. 
He  was  inclined  to  think  this  was  largely  owing 
to  their  inaccuracies,  though  such  a statement 
might  seem  somewhat  paradoxical.  He  believed 
their  charm  was  greatly  owing  to  the  inac- 
curacies more  or  less  consequent  upon  hand 
work.  Ancient  buildings  were  also  often  set 
out  in  a most  inaccurate  manner,  and  this,  per- 
haps imperceptibly,  formed  part  of  their  beauty. 
The  Musee  Plantin,  at  Antwerp,  contained  a 
series  of  beautiful  designs  for  title-pages,  but 
to  title-pages  nowadays  no  particular  interest 
seemed  to  be  attached.  The  designs  to  whioh 
he  referred  were  most  fanciful  and  dainty,  and 
it  was  a pleasure  to  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  feel  that  they  were  keeping  up  this 
good  custom  in  connexion  with  the  Sketch  Book. 
The  bindings  of  books,  again,  were  very  in- 
teresting, some  of  those  published  in  the  six- 
teenth century  being  quite  a revelation  to 
people  who  had  never  before  seen  them,  the 
amount  of  fancy  expended  on  the  character  of 
the  designs  being  very  great  indeed. 

Mr.  John  Slater,  B.A.,  said  he  always  had  a 
taste  for  old  books,  and,  like  Mr.  Gotch,  he  had 
often  been  struck  with  the  curious  inaccuracies 
in  those  printed  from  wooden  blocks.  What 
astonished  one  was  the  courage  of  the  old 
wood -printers,  who  never  “shied”  at  anything, 
the  “Nuremberg  Chronicle,”  published  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  beginning  with  a representa- 
tion of  what  one  should  have  thought  unrepre- 
sentable, viz.,  Chaos.  One  also  noted  in  those 
books  the  recurrence  of  the  portrait-blocks,  the 
same  one  doing  duty  for  Moses  and  Joshua,  and 
even  for  people  who  had  lived  a few  years  before 
the  book  was  printed.  Again,  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  virtue  and  viciousness  in  the 
character,  were  always  strictly  represented  by 
the  amount  of  clothing.  Mr.  Cox  had  said  that 
if  Yitruvius  had  lived  several  centuries  later  he 
would  have  been  able  to  give  his  views  on  some 
of  the  Medijoval  buildings,  but  several  later 
writers  had  not  been  struck  with  Gothic  work, 
and  even  the  Frenchman,  Quatremfcre  de 
Quincy,  was  as  much  opposed  to  it  as  any  of 
those  who  had  been  mentioned.  Books  were 
invaluable,  but  they  must  be  consulted  and 
read  with  a certain  amount  of  care,  and  with 
the  idea  of  what  they  were  intended  to  do. 
Hand-books  must  be  considered  merely  as  hand- 
books, and  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
information  contained  in  so  small  a compass, 
would  free  the  student  from  the  necessity  of 


consulting  the  larger  works.  He  was  glad  that 
the  Chairman  had  referred  to  the  list  of  books 
put  forward  by  the  Institute,  because  a great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  had  arisen  from  it. 
The  list  might  have  been  made  even  fuller,  but 
it  was  intended  for  use  all  over  the  country,  and 
was  so  compiled  as  to  give  an  alternative  choice 
of  books  which  might  be  had  for  purposes  of 
reference.  He  would  like  to  conclude  with  the 
caution  that  no  amount  of  book  knowledge 
would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  striving 
to  make  acquaintance  on  the  spot,  or  by 
the  inspection  of  models,  with  the  buildings 
described. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  carried  by 
acclamation,  and  Mr.  Cox  made  a suitable 
reply. 

Election  of  Officers  for  Session  1886-87. 

The  result  of  the  election  of  officers  for 
Session  1886-87  was  next  announced.  The 
complete  list  is  as  follows  : — 

President. — Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch. 

Vice-Presidents. — Messrs.  J.  Slater  and  E.  J. 
May  (Mr.  Henry  Lovegrove  having  withdrawn 
his  nomination). 

Committee. — Messrs.  Cole  A.  Adams,  W.  H. 
Bidlake,  F.  R.  Farrow,  Arthur  J.  Gale,  W.  J.  N. 
Millard,  C.  R.  Pink,  W.  A.  Pite,  L.  A.  Stokes, 
S.  Vacher,  and  G.  G.  Woodward. 

Hon.  Treasurer. — Mr.  J.  Douglass  Mathews. 

Assistant- Treasurer. — Mr.  H.  W.  Pratt. 

Librarian. — Mr.  W.  Burrell. 

Hon.  Secs. — Messrs.  H.D.  Appleton  and  T.  E. 
Pryce. 

Solicitor. — Mr.  F.  Truefitt. 

Auditors. — Messrs.  M.  Fawcett  and  A.  C. 
Bulmer-Booth. 

Registrar. — Mr.  T.  H.  Watson. 

Cordial  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  C. 
R.  Pink  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  dis- 
charged his  Presidential  duties,  and  to  the  Hon. 
Secretaries,  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Pryce. 


THE  SOMERS  TOWN  GOODS  STATION 
OF  THE  MIDLAND  RAILWAY. 

People  who  have  passed  along  the  Euston- 
road  of  late  will  have  noticed  that  a structure 
of  large  dimensions  is  in  course  of  erection 
there.  The  building  in  question  is  the  Somers 
Town  Goods  Station  of  the  Midland  Railway 
Company,  the  site  of  which  covers  an  area  of 
upwards  of  fourteen  acres,  occupied  until 
within  a few  years  back  by  an  urban  popula- 
tion of  more  than  4,000  persons.  It  was  in 
the  year  1877  that  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  under 
which  they  secured  powers  for  the  purchase  of 
the  site.  The  clearance  of  this  site  and  of  the 
site  of  the  St.  Pancras  Terminus  some  years 
’ • involved  the  demolition  of  several 
houses  and  the  displacement  of 
thousands  of  people.  It  was  not  until  about  1882, 
or  some  five  years  after  the  company  obtained 
their  Act,  that  the  site  of  the  new  goods  dep6t 
was  finally  cleared.  A considerable  period 
elapsed  before  anything  was  done  with  it  beyond 
the  ground  being  enclosed  by  an  unsightly 
hoarding,  and  in  the  meantime  the  local  autho- 
rities lost  the  rates  which  had  been  paid  on  the 
house  and  shop  property  now  swept  away. 
Yarious  rumours  were  from  time  to  time 
current  as  to  what  purposes  the  railway  com- 
pany intended  to  apply  the  land.  At  one  period 
they  were  credited  with  an  intention  to  convert 
it  into  a huge  wholesale  vegetable  market,  to  be 
supplied  by  the  agricultural  localities  within  the 
districts  served  by  the  line  ; at  another  time  it 
was  rumoured  that  a considerable  portion  of 
the  site  was  about  to  be  utilised  as  a locomotive 
and  carriage  manufactory ; whilst  at  a subse- 
quent period  the  story  prevailed  that  it  was  to 
be  laid  out  as  an  ornamental  garden  in  con- 
nexion with  the  company’s  adjoining  hotel,  a 
sufficiently  improbable  application  of  a property 
which  is  understood  to  have  cost  the  company 
a sum  approaching  1,000,0001.  All  doubt  was, 
however,  set  at  rest  about  two  years  since, 
when  it  became  known  that  an  unusually  large 
and  costly  goods  station  was  about  to  be  erected 
on  the  site.  The  getting-in  of  the  foundations 
involved  some  heavy  excavations,  and  near  to 
the  bed  of  the  old  Fleet  river  it  was  found 
requisite  to  sink  cylinders  to  a depth  of  40  ft. 
through  soft  mud,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a suffi- 
ciently firm  bottom. 

The  external  features  of  the  building  are  de- 
signed to  harmonise  as  far  as  may  be  with  the 
adjoining  hotel  and  station,  of  which  it  forms 
a edntinuation  westward.  Thus  the  Euston- 
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road  frontage,  which  is  about  300  ft.  in  length, 
extending  from  the  Midland-road,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  hotel,  to  Ossulston-street,  is  upwards 
of  30  ft.  in  height,  and  contains  twelve  pointed 
openings,  filled  in  by  ornamental  iron  railing, 
with  two  spacious  entrances  at  the  east 
and  west  angles,  closed  by  ornamental  iron 
gates.  The  arches  of  the  openings  and  en- 
trance-gateways are  in  alternate  Leicestershire 
brick  and  Mansfield  stone,  and  the  elevation 
is  surmounted  by  a perforated  and  moulded 
coping  and  balustrade,  also  in  Mansfield  stone. 
The  return  frontages  in  the  Midland-road  and 
Ossulston-street,  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of 
50  ft.  in  length,  are  of  the  same  architectural 
character,  and  the  remaining  portions  of  these 
two  frontages,  each  of  which  is  about  a quarter 
of  a mile  in  length  to  their  northern  extremities 
at  Phoenix-street,  are  faced  with  a series  of 
pointed  arches,  those  in  Ossulston-street  beiDg 
in  blank,  whilst  several  of  the  arches  in  the 
Midland-road  lead  into  offices  in  connexion  with 
the  coal  and  other  trades.  The  area  of  the  land 
widens  considerably  from  the  Euston  - road 
northwards,  until  at  its  northern  boundary  in 
Phcenix-street  it  is  more  than  600  ft.  in  width. 
In  the  Phcenix  - street  frontage  the  Gothic 
character  of  the  several  elevations  is  preserved, 
the  frontages  being  all  faced  with  Leicester- 
shire red  brick  ; and  the  whole  of  the  external 
walls  vary  from  3 ft.  to  4 ft.  in  thickness.  Im- 
mediately inside  the  external  walls  there  is  a 
roadway,  40  ft.  in  width,  running  parallel  with 
the  Euston-road  frontage  for  its  entire  length, 
and  also  carried  to  a considerable  distance  along 
the  east  and  west  frontages.  These  roadways 
are  bounded  by  inner  walls,  enclosing  the  main 
area  of  the  station.  The  structure  will  com- 
prise two  floors,  namely,  the  ground-floor  and 
the  floor  above  it,  and  as  much  of  the  traffic 
is  intended  to  be  marshalled  and  arranged 
on  the  ground-floor,  there  will  be  hydraulic 
lifts  by  which  the  railway  waggons  will  be 
lowered  and  raised.  The  upper  floor  is  the 
chief  structural  feature  in  the  building.  It  is 
constructed  chiefly  of  iron  over  its  entire  area 
of  some  fourteen  acres.  This  upper  floor  is 
being  constructed  at  an  elevation  of  18  ft.  above 
the  ground  floor,  and  as  the  columns  which 
carry  it  have  to  support  a dead  weight  of 
ballast  in  addition  to  heavily-laden  goods 
wagons,  they  have  necessarily  been  made  of 
exceptionally  great  strength.  There  are  400  of 
these  iron  columns,  weighing  2,000  tons  ; 4,700 
tons  of  main  girders,  and  8,300  tons  of  cross 
girders.  The  flange  plates  required  in  connexion 
with  these  girders  are  nearly  forty  miles  in 
length,  whilst  the  floor-plates  weigh  between 
950  and  1,000  tons.  Upward  of  16,000  tons  of 
iron  will,  therefore,  be  used  in  the  construction 
of  this  floor.  A large  block  of  warehouses  is 
about  to  be  built  on  the  west  or  Ossulston-street 
side  of  the  dep6t ; it  will  be  upwards  of  400  ft. 
in  length  and  four  stories  in  height. 

The  estimated  cost  of  these  great  works  when 
completed  is  set  down  at  the  sum  of  2,500,000?. 
Mr.  J.  Underwood,  C.E.,  of  the  Midland 
Company,  is  the  engineer,  Mr.  A.  McDonald, 
C.E.,  being  the  superintending  engineer.  The 
execution  of  the  works  is  in  the  hands  of  four 
contractors,  Mr.  Joseph  Fir  bank,  of  Newport, 
Monmouthshire,  being  the  general  contractor, 
whilst  the  ironwork  has  been  entrusted  to 
three  other  firms,  namely,  Messrs.  Eastwood, 
Swingler,  & Co.,  of  Derby;  Messrs.  Andrew 
Handyside  & Co.,  of  Derby;  and  Mr.  John 
Butler,  of  Stanningley,  near  Leeds. 


Builders’  Clerks’  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion. A special  general  meeting  of  the  donors 
and  subscribers,  convened  by  advertisement, 
was  held  at  the  offices,  21,  New  Bridge-street, 
E.C.,  on  Tuesday  last,  the  25th  inst.,  Mr! 
George  Haward  Trollope,  President,  in  the 
chair,  when  the  requisite  permission  was  given 
to  purchase  another  presentation  to  the  Orphan 
Working  School.  This  presentation,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  already  bought,  will  cost  250 
guineas,  and  will  entitle  the  Institution  to 
present  a child  for  a period  of  twenty-one 
years.  At  the  close  of  the  business,  a vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  the  chairman  for  his 
kindness  in  presiding  on  the  occasion. 

Lying  - In  Wards,  Wandsworth  Work- 
house.— The  Guardians  of  the  Wandsworth  and 
Clapham  Union  adopted,  at  their  last  meeting, 
plans  prepared  by  their  architect,  Mr.  T.  W. 
A'dwinckle,  for  new  lying-in  wards,  to  be  built 
at  the  new  Workhouse,  Garratt-lane,  Wands- 
worth. 


Jfllusfrafmns. 

COMPETITIVE  DESIGN  FOR  WAR  AND 
ADMIRALTY  OFFICES. 

HIS  is  a perspective  view  of  the  design 
submitted  in  the  first  competition  by 
Mr.  P.  J.  Marvin,  the  original  drawing 
of  which  is  now  in  the  Royal  Academy,  as 
noted  in  another  columD,  in  our  remarks  on 
the  architectural  exhibits.  The  view,  as  will 
be  seen,  represents  the  building  as  it  would 
have  appeared  from  St.  James’s  Park. 


aux  Dames.  The  effect  of  the  segmental  arch, 
and  the  wall  decoration  and  parapet  above, 
abutting  against  the  masses  of  plain  wall  on 
either  side,  is  very  good  and  very  characteristic, 
of  the  Medimval  spirit  in  building.  The 
abutting  masses  are  as  rocks  between  which  a 
bridge  of  architectural  detail  is  constructed.  ; 

The  illustrations  are  reproduced  from  original 
sketches  by  Mr.  Francis  D.  Bedford,  which  are 
very  good  examples  of  architectural  sketching: 
in  pencil,  a medium  too  much  neglected  by 
architectural  draughtsmen  at  present. 


A SMALL  STUDIO. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

We  give  three  illustrations  this  week  from 
this  year’s  sculpture  in  the  Royal  Academy; 
one  ideal  work,  Mr.  Lawson’s  “ Summer,”  and 
two  portrait  statues,  that  of  Sir  Erasmus 
Wilson,  by  Mr.  Brock ; and  that  of  Mr. 
Carmichael,  of  Madras,  by  Mr.  Adams  Acton. 
We  have  already  commented  on  all  of  them 
in  our  article  on  “ Sculpture  at  tho  Royal 
Academy”  (page  739  ante). 

We  may  add  that  they  are  all  reproduced 
from  photographs  forwarded  to  us  by  their 
respective  authors  for  that  purpose. 


The  studio  of  which  interior  and  exterior! 
views  are  given  in  this  number  was  built  for 
Mr.  H.  Gibbs,  in  an  ordinary  London  garden,: 
about  38  ft.  wide.  It  comprises  a painting- 
room,  28  ft.  by  18  ft.,  with  a large  bay-window: 
shut  off  by  curtains,  and  a small  dressing-room 
or  lavatory,  &c.,  with  a porch  at  the  side.  The! 
floor  is  polished,  and  the  painting-room  will  be 
panelled  in  deal  and  painted.  The  walls  are  of 
stock  bricks  with  red  brick  dressings.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  T.  Edward  Pryce. 


COMPETITIONS. 


LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE 
OFFICES. 

We  give  a view  of  this  very  rich  and  effec- 
tive facade,  designed  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Edis,  about 
which  we  have  already  spoken  in  mentioning 
the  original  drawing  in  our  notes  on  “ Architec- 
ture at  the  Royal  Academy  ” (see  page  737 
ante).  The  offices  have  been  rebuilt  on  the  site 


of  the  old  offices  of  the  Society.  The  contractor 
was  Mr.  Boyce,  and  the  materials  of  the  ex- 
terior are  red  bricks,  supplied  by  Mr.  Edwards, 
of  Ruabon,  and  yellow  terra-cotta  dressings 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Wilcock  & Co.,  of  Bur- 
mantofts. 


SKETCHES  IN  NORMANDY. 

The  external  pulpit  at  St.  Lo,  shown  in  the 
first  of  these  sketches,  is  at  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  there, 
and  is  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  church  of  St.  Gilles,  Caen,  the  south- 
east porch  of  which  is  shown  in  the  second 
sketch,  is  now  used  as  a store-house.  It  stands 
on  the  heights  of  St.  Gilles,  at  the  top  of  the 
Rue  des  Chanoines,  and  close  to  the  Abbaye 


Donald  Drinking  Fountain,  Public  Parle, 
Dunfermline.  — On  the  21st  inst.  the  Town1 
Council  selected  the  design  submitted  by  MrJ 
R.  Cameron,  of  Edinburgh,  awarding  the  10il 
premium  accordingly.  The  style  adopted  is  a; 
phase  of  the  French  Renaissance.  All  thel 
work  is  to  be  executed  in  polished  red  graniteJ 
The  pedestal,  which  is  raised  on  two  large  steps,: 
is  square  in  plan,  having  scrolled  angle  but-i 
tresses.  On  each  side  of  the  square  is  a 
circular  niche  with  a carved  corbel  hollowed  out 
to  form  a basin,  the  niches  themselves  termi-c 
nating  in  a shelled  hood.  Beneath  the  large} 
basins  are  recessed  dog  troughs.  Over  thel 
niches  are  relieved  pediments,  which  finisbi 
against  a scrolled  canopy.  On  the  upper  parti 
of  the  canopy  is  a coursing  of  shields  and  othen 
armorial  bearings.  The  structure,  which  is 
about  14  ft.  high,  terminates  in  a carved  cap/ 
surmounted  by  the  burghal  coat  of  arms  of 
Dunfermline.  The  approximate  cost  is  750 i.( 
There  were  fifty  sets  of  designs  submitted.  i 
New  Schools,  Horrabridge. — In  March  last  thel 
Whitchurch  United  District  School  Board  adver-f 
tised  for  plans  and  specifications  for  new  school# 
to  be  erected  at  Horrabridge,  South  Devon.  In 
response  sixteen  architects  submitted  designs/ 
and  those  prepared  by  Messrs.  Henderson  & 
Son,  of  Truro,  have  been  selected  for  adoptions 
by  the  Board.  After  the  plans,  &c.,  have  beem 
submitted  to  the  Educational  Department/ 
tenders  will  be  invited,  and  the  works  will  be 
proceeded  with  forthwith. 


British.  Museum  Lectures. — The  course 

of  lectures  recently  given  by  Miss  J.  E 
Harrison  at  the  British  Museum,  on  the  “ Monut 
ments  and  Topography  of  Ancient  Athens, ’i: 
will  be  repeated  in  the  afternoon,  to  suit  thet| 
convenience  of  those  who  are  engaged  during! 
the  morning  hours.  The  course  begins  OD 
Wednesday,  the  9th  of  June,  at  4'30  p.m.  A 
course  on  “ Vase  Paintings”  begins  on  Friday,!: 
the  11th  of  June,  at  4'30.  Letters  in  regar&i 
to  admission  can  be  addressed  to  the  hon.  sec./ 
Miss  Wilson,  45,  Colville-gardens,  W.  The 
course  is  open  to  both  men  and  women.  Wei 
may  also  add  that  Mr.  J.  A.  P.  MacBride  is  nown 
delivering  a course  of  lectures  at  the  Museums 
on  Sculpture.  His  third  lecture,  on  “Earlyi 
Greek  Sculpture,”  will  be  delivered  on  Tuesday!) 
afternoon  next. 

Society  of  Arts  Conversazione. — One  of 

the  two  Fridays  for  which  the  right  of  excluding] 
the  public  has  been  reserved  by  the  Royal  Com-) 
mission  for  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibitioni! 
has  been  allotted  to  the  Society  of  Arts  for  theiri 
annual  conversazione,  which  will  be  given  at  thet: 
Exhibition  on  Friday,  the  16th  of  July.  Arrange*} 
ments  have  been  made  for  the  purchase,  by 
members  of  the  Society  only,  of  tickets  to  thet 
f&te,  on  the  same  Bystem  as  that  which  provedc 
so  successful  last  year.  Members,  who  will' 
receive  the  usual  invitation  for  themselves  andi 
a lady,  will  thus  also  be  enabled  to  obtain: 
tickets  for  other  members  of  the  family.  Thel 
price  of  the  ticket  has  been  calculated  so  as: 
just  to  cover  the  actual  cost  of  the  entertain-i 
ment,  and  to  leave  sufficient  margin  to  repay 
the  Royal  Commission  for  the  loss  resulting] 
from  closing  the  Exhibition  for  the  evening. 
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LEGAL  AND  GENERAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY’S  OFFICES,  FLEET  STREET. 
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THE  “ INJECTOR-HYDRANT  " POE  EIRE 
EXTINCTION. 

In  the  Builder  for  November  1st,  1884,  we 
»ave  a detailed  account  of  the  work  of  the 
London  Hydraulic  Power  Company.  Since 
that  time,  the  Company’s  system  of  hydraulic 
mains,  primarily  for  the  supply  of  power  for 
working  lifts,  presses,  &c.,  has  been  greatly 
sxtended,  and  as  the  mains  now  traverse  some 
>f  the  most  important  parts  of  the  City,  West- 
minster, and  Southwark,  it  is  proposed  to  use 
;hem  for  another  purpose,  viz.,  that  of  energising 
md  reinforcing  the  fire-hydrants  fixed  on  the 
irdinary  water  companies’  mains,  in  tho  manner 
which  will  be  readily  understood  by  the  follow- 
ng  particulars  and  illustration  : — 

Briefly  described,  the  injector  - hydrant, 
which  has  been  introduced  by  Sir  W.  Armstrong 
k Co.,  on  the  suggestion,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  J. 
3.  Greathead,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  consists  essentially 
>f  the  ordinary  hydrant  D,  rising  from  the 
water  company’s  main  at  A,  and  having  its 
lose-attachment  at  E,  but  slightly  varied  in 
vertical  section  so  as  to  permit  of  the  introduc- 
ion  of  a pipe  of  small  bore,  C,  leading  from  a 
ligh-pressure  hydraulic  main.  The  termination 
if  this  small  high-pressure  pipe,  which  is  in  the 
orm  of  trumpet-shaped  guide-tubes,  I,  rises 
ipwards  for  a short  distance  in  the  centre  of 
he  hydrant,  leaving  plenty  of  space  all  round 
b for  the  passage  of  the  water  from  the  water 
lompany’s  main.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
pater  from  the  company’s  main  can  be  sent 
hrough  the  hydrant  without  the  high-prepsure 
lydraulic  pipe  being  called  into  requisition,  but 
n that  case  it  will  only  rise  to  a height  propor- 
ionate  to  the  pressure  in  the  water  company’s 
lain.  But  when  the  valve  of  the  small  high- 
ireBsnre  pipe  is  opened,  a jet  of  water  at  a 
iressure  nine  or  ten  times  greater  than  that 
3Suing  from  the  water  company’s  main  is  sent 
ipwards  in  the  midst  of  the  low-pressure  supply, 
rhich  it  carries  or  drags  with  it  so  as  to  enable 
he  stream  issuing  from  the  nozzle  at  the  end  of 
he  hose  to  reach  to  a much  greater  height. 
Ihe  injector-hydrant,  in  fact,  to  quote  Mr. 
Ireathead’s  own  words,  depends  for  its  action 
pon  the  “ lateral  inductive  action  of  fluids,”  a 
rinciple  long  well  known  and  utilised  in 
arious  ways,  as  in  Giffard’s  injector  and  the 
last-pipe,  for  instance.  (We  may  here  men- 
ion  that  a full  account  of  Mr.  Greathead’s 
roposals  for  fire  extinction  with  the  aid  of  this 
ydrant  appeared  in  our  contemporary  Iron 
ome  time  ago.) 

To  show  the  efficacy  of  the  combined  jet, 
ome  interesting  demonstrations  were  given 

few  days  ago,  on  a piece  of  unoccupied 


land  adjoining  the  Westminster  Town-hall. 
The  water  main  to  which  the  hydrant  was 
attached  formed  part  of  the  Chelsea  Company’s 
system,  and  registered  a pressure  of  about  80  lb. 
to  the  square  inch.  This  alone  was  found  to 
throw  an  inch  jet  of  water,  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  deg.,  as  high  as  the  eaves  of  the  Townhall ; 
but  directly  the  valve  of  the  small  branch  pipe 
from  the  high-pressure  hydraulic  main  was 
opened  the  jet  of  water  was  carried  twice  the 
height,  thereby  demonstrating  the  value  of  the 
injector-hydrant  where  high-prossure  hydraulic 
power  is  available.  It  was  stated  that  these 
hydrants  have  been  used  with  much  success  in 
Hull. 

It  is  thus  evident  that,  by  a slight  modification, 
the  effectiveness  of  street-hydrants  for  fire- 
extinction  may  be  considerably  augmented 
where  there  happens  to  be  a high-pressure 
hydraulic  main  alongside,  or  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of,  the  water  company’s  main.  The 
matter  is  one  of  great  importance,  for  an  effec- 
tive system  of  hydrants,  combined  with  a con- 
stant supply  of  water,  would  go  far  to  render  a 
large  retinue  of  fire  engines  a matter  of 
secondary  importance. 


CASES  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACTS. 

NON-DEPOSIT  OF  PLANS. 

AT  the  Guildhall  Police  Court  on  Tuesday,  before 
Alderman  Sir  T.  S.  Owden,  Mr.  John  Mowlem,  of 
the  firm  of  Mowlem  & Co.,  was  summoned 
by  Mr.  Hugh  McLachlan,  District  Surveyor  for  tho 
Western  Division  of  the  City,  for  not  having  de- 
posited plans  of  a certain  building  in  course  of 
erection  near  the  Thames  Embankment  for  the  City 
School  of  Music. 

Mr.  Blackwell,  who  was  counsel  for  the  com- 
plainant, stated  that  the  summons  had  been  taken 
out  under  the  Metropolis  Management  Act,  1878, 
section  16,  for  a breach  of  the  by-laws,  in  failing 
to  send  to  the  Surveyor  the  plans  of  the  building 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Douglas,  the  Chief  Clerk,  pointed  out  that 
section  20  of  the  same  Act  put  the  complainant 
out  of  Court.  This  twentieth  section  ran  thus  : — 
“Provided  always  that  the  provision  of  part  2 of 
this  Act  shall  Dot  extend,  or  apply,  to  the  City  of 
London.” 

Mr.  Blackwell  remarked  that  IPs  contention  was 
that  the  exception  referred  only  to  dangerous 
structures. 

Mr.  Douglas  said  it  referred  to  the  whole  of 
part  2 ; and  section  16  was  part  of  that  section. 

The  Alderman. — It  i3  evident  that  I have  no  juris- 
diction. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Crawford,  the  City  Solicitor,  who 
appeared  for  the  defence,  said  that  Messrs.  Mowlem 
were  nominally  defendants ; but,  as  a matter  of  fact, 


they  were  merely  contractors  under  the  Corpora- 
tion. Had  the  case  gone  on  he  was  prepared  to 
take  technical  objections, — one  of  which  was  that 
the  complainant  was  not  entitled  to  take  proceed- 
ings by  reason  of  six  months  having  elapsed  since 
the  plans  had  been  acted  upon.  This  was  the  second 
time  the  City  authorities  had  been  called  upon  to 
defend  themselves  against  charges  made  by  the 
District  Surveyor,  who  appeared  to  be  new  in  his 
office. 

Tho  Alderman  dismissed  the  summons,  and 
awarded  one  guinea  costs. — Times. 


“ WINDOWS.” 

Sis, — In  the  admirable  paper  on  this  subject, 
which  appeared  in  the  Builder  of  last  week 
(p.  733),  the  author,  while  speaking  in  compli- 
mentary terms  of  Christ  Church,  Streatham- 
hill,  cites  it  as  an  instance  of  the  abuse  of 
stained  glass  in  the  windows,  which  has  so 
darkened  the  church  that  gas  has  sometimes  to 
bo  used  in  the  day-time. 

This  church  was  built  in  1840  ; at  that  time 
4J.  per  sitting  was  considered  a handsome 
allowance  for  cost.  To  obtain  with  such  slender 
means  some  dignity  of  style,  I made  the  design 
as  simple  and  massive  as  I could  : there  is 
hardly  a moulding  about  the  building.  The 
windows,  which  are  small  and  numerous,  were 
amply  sufficient  to  light  the  chnrch,  and  were 
not  intended  to  be  filled  with  stained  glass ; 
and,  trusting  that  means  would  be  found  in 
time  to  decorate  the  interior  with  mural  paint- 
ings, I had  the  shafts  of  the  columns  painted 
dark  red,  as  a sort  of  protest  of  my  intention, 
and  so  left  it. 

During  my  long  absence  in  Egypt,  the  apse 
was  decorated  by  Owen  Jones  in  a style  different 
from  the  church ; but  it  has  many  admirers. 
I also  found  on  my  return  that  Borne  of  the 
windows  had  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  and 
since  then  others  have  been  added,  till  now 
nearly  all  the  windows  are  filled  with  figure 
subjects  in  rich  full-toned  glass.  The  different 
donors  selected  their  own  artists  and  designs. 
Many  of  them  are  very  good.  Had  I been  con- 
sulted, I should  have  advised  the  use  of  lighter 
tints,  which  would  not  have  obscured  the  light 
so  much.  The  excellent  effect  of  such  glass 
may  be  seen  in  a small  cloister  on  the  south 
side  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  the  windows  designed 
by  Viollet-le-Duc. 

My  intention  that  the  church  should  be 
decorated  with  mural  painting  was  generously 
seconded  by  my  friend,  Mr.  E.  Armitage  (since 
made  R.A.),  who  offered  to  make  the  designs 
and  execute  the  work,  free  of  expense,  the 
scaffolding  and  materials  being  provided  for 
him.  But  this  project  was  but  coldly  received, 
and,  indeed,  by  some,  it  was  strongly  objected 
to,  as  being  “ Puseyite,”  &c.  Figures  on  glass 
are  harmless,  but  on  walls  it  was  feared  they 
might  do  mischief. 

In  conclusion,  I beg  to  say  that  the  loss  of 
light  in  the  church  caused  by  the  painted 
windows  must  have  been  foreseen,  as  the  work 
was  done  at  different  stages  during  a long  time. 
It  has  been  endured  with  complacency  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  and,  indeed,  the  rich  and 
solemn  effect  has  been  much  admired.  But 
last  year  the  present  churchwardens,  in  their 
zeal  for  more  light,  have  perpetrated  the  most 
flagrant  act  of  vandalism  by  punching  various 
holes  in  the  clearstory  roof  to  admit  the  light. 

I protested  as  strongly  as  I could  against  this, 
but  in  vain,  as  I could  not  controvert  their 
strong  position,  that  it  was  the  cheapest  way  of 
doing  the  business.  J.  W.  Wild. 

Soane  Museum,  May  26,  1886. 


THE  LATE  MR.  SANCTON  WOOD. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  to  supplement 
Mr.  Robins’s  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Sancton 
Wood  ? [See  p.  761,  ante. ] 

We  were  contemporaries  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Sidney  Smirke,  where  he  made  the  sketches  of 
the  design  for  rebuilding  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment which  Sir  Robert  Smirke  had  prepared  by 
order  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  Govern n;  ent ; but  tho 
House  of  Commons  interfered  ana  decided  for 
an  open  competition,  which  stopped  our  work 
midway. 

His  design  for  the  Eastern  Counties  Terminus 
was  a very  different  thing  from  what  was 
executed.  John  Braith  waite  to  some  extent 
anticipated  the  development  of  traffic  and  pro- 
posed a double  station,  one  for  the  Cambridge 
line,  and  another  to  Colchester,  making  a 
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much  more  imposing  work,  but  financial  diffi- 
culties supervened. 

Subsequently  the  first  premium  of  1001.  was 
awarded  to  Wood  for  the  station  at  Ipswich, 
and  he  designed  several  of  the  stations  on 
the  Eastern  Union  Railway  for  Mr.  Bruff, 
the  Engineer.  Frederick  Barnes. 

Ipswich,  May  24. 


CEMENT. 

Sir, — Mr.  Bancroft’s  letter  in  your  issue  of  the 
22nd  inst.,  on  tall  chimney  construction,  gives 
a specification  for  cement  which  I think  calls 
for  a few  remarks,  inasmuch  as  though  it  was, 
no  doubt,  carefully  considered  when  originally 
drafted,  it  hardly  complies  with  th9  present 
requirements  of  a cement  test. 

Taking  the  items  seriatim  : — ■ 

1.  Fineness. — Ten  per  cent,  residue  on  a 
No.  50  sievO  is,  I consider,  all  that  can  be 
demanded  of  the  manufacturer  at  ordinary 
market  prices,  being  the  limit  to  which  he  can 
economically  grind  the  cement.  If  a greater 
degree  of  fineness  is  required,  an  extra  price 
should  be  paid  for  it,  and  it  then  becomes  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  cost  of  the  extra 
grinding  is  more  economical  than  using  a larger 
proportion  of  cement. 

2.  The  tensile  strength  demanded  at  seven 
days  is  a little  high,  350  lb.  on  the  square  inch, 
or  790  lb.  on  the  2£  section,  being  generally  con- 
sidered enough.  I may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  say  that  the  value  of  a cement  cannot  be 
determined  by  its  tensile  strength  at  only  a 
single  date,  but  that  a three  days’  test  should 
also  be  carried  out,  and  the  increase  in  strength 
between  these  two  dates  will  more  exactly 
determine  the  ultimate  strength  which  may  be 
expected  from  it,  and  this,  if  time  permits,  can 
be  confirmed  by  a twenty-eight  days’  or  even 
longer  test. 

3.  The  Yicat  needle  in  no  way  determines  as 
to  when  a cement  is  set ; it  is  only  an  elabora- 
tion on  the  rough-and-ready  practice  of  deter- 
mining the  set  by  the  resistance  of  cement  to 
the  pressure  of  the  thumb-nail.  The  best  guide 
to  determine  when  a cement  is  set  is  when  a pat 
gauged  with  the  minimum  of  water  may  be 
placed  in  water  without  cracking  or  alteration 
of  form,  but  even  this  is  not  true  in  all  cases, 
as  some  of  the  quick-setting  cements  may  be 
put  in  water  directly  they  are  gauged  without 
being  in  any  way  detrimentally  affected.  It 
is  only  experience  in  the  use  of  cement  and 
the  testing  of  it  that  will  enable  a correct 
determination  of  the  time  which  a cement  takes 
to  set  being  arrived  at. 

4.  The  amount  of  water  required  for  gauging 
cement  cannot  be  arbitrarily  fixed  at  9 oz.  to 
40  oz.  of  cement ; nearly  every  sample  of  cement 
requires  a different  proportion  of  water  in  order 
that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained  from  it, 
some  cements  requiring  as  little  as  15  per  cent,  of 
water,  while  others  will  take  over  20  per  cent. 
Before  the  briquettes  for  testing  are  gauged  the 
exact  amount  of  water  required  for  the  sample 
should  be  ascertained  by  making  one  or  two 
small  experimental  pats. 

Henry  Faija,  M.  Inst.  C.E. 


THE  CHURCH  OF 
ST.  BARTHOLOMEW-THE-GREAT. 

Sir, — I had  much  pleasure  in  reading  in  the 
Builder  of  May  8th  your  interesting  article  on  the 
glorious  old  church  of  St.  Bartholomew-the-Great, 
Smithfield  ; allow  me  to  add  a few  notes  respecting 
its  past  history. 

“ In  1247  a strange  scene  took  place  in  the  choir.  Arch- 
bishop Boniface,  uncle  to  Eleanor  the  wife  of  Henry  III., 
irritated  at  the  want  of  deference  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
prior, rushed  upon  him,  slapped  him  in  the  face,  tore  his 
cope  to  fragments,  trampled  it  under  foot,  and  finally, 
being  himself  in  full  armour  under  his  vestments,  pressed 
him  against  a pillar  so  violently  as  almost  to  kill  him.  A 
general  scrimmage  ensued  between  the  monks  and  the  atten- 
dants of  the  archbishop,  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  Smith- 
field  poured  in  to  the  assistance  of  the  former,  Boniface 
was  forced  to  fly  to  Lambeth,  followed  by  shouts  that  he 
was  a ruffian  and  cruel,  that  he  was  unlearned  and  a 
stranger,  and,  moreover,  that  he  had  a wife!” — Hare's 
“ Walks  in  London.” 

The  destruction  of  the  nave  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century  is  alluded  to,  but  it  is  not 
mentioned  how.  The  Protector  Somerset  having 
conceived  the  design  of  erecting  a sumptuous  man- 
sion in  the  Strand,  caused  the  demolition  of  the 
magnificent  cloisters  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  nave  of 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Priory  Church  in  Smithfield 
(which  had  just  been  completed),  five  churches,  and 
three  bishops’  palaces  for  materials.  Somerset 
House  was  begun  in  1549,  J ohn  of  Padua  being  the 
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builder,  and  was  unfinished  at  the  death  of  Somer- 
set in  1552. 

Tho  Parish  Register  records  the  baptism  of 
William  Hogarth,  Nov.  28th,  1G97. 

Besides  the  fine  canopied  tomb  of  Raherus  there 
is  in  the  south  aisle  a spacious  monument  to  Sir 
Walter  Mildmay,  founder  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge.  lie  was  Under  - Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  died  in 
1589. 

There  is  a bust  near  Mildmay’s  monument  of 
James  Rivers  (died  1641),  which  is  probably  the 
work  of  Hubert  le  Sceur.  Old  Cliftonian. 


MR.  R.  B.  PRESTON  ON  ST.  ANDREWS. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  directed  to  the 
Builder  of  tho  17th  of  April,  containing  a report 
of  “ part  of  a paper  recently  read  before  the  Liver- 
pool Architectural  Society,  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Preston.” 
As  that  production  is  exceedingly  inaccurate  and 
misleading,  I trust  you  will  allow  me  to  comment 
on  it  briefly. 

One  would  have  expected  that  in  a paper  read 
before  such  a society,  care  would  have  been  taken, 
at  least  with  the  measurements,  yet  hardly  one  of 
those  given  by  Mr.  Preston  is  correct.  In  speaking 
of  the  cathedral,  he  says, — “ The  total  length  inside 
the  walls  is  370  ft.  ; width  across  transepts,  180  ft.  ; 
across  nave  and  aisles,  65  ft.”  These  figures  should 
respectively  have  been  355  ft.,  166  ft.,  and  61  ft.  6 in. 
The  castle,  he  says,  is  at  the  top  of  a cliff  80  ft.  high  ; 
the  well  in  the  court  yard  is  50  ft.  deep,  and  contains 
14  ft.  of  water.  In  point  of  fact,  the  cliff  is  about 
40  ft.  high  ; the  well  is  barely  38  ft  in  depth  from  the 
top  of  the  parapet,  and  it  only  contains  2 ft.  of  water ! 
Mr.  Preston  is  surprised  that  the  water  is  not  salt, 
considering  that  the  well  is  within  a few  yards  of  the 
sea.  But  he  need  not  wonder  at  that,  as  the  bottom 
is  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  though  not  nearly  so 
much  as  his  measurements  imply.  Recently,  this 
well  was  perfectly  empty,  and  various  theories 
were  propounded  to  account  for  it ; but  now  it 
may  be  readily  inferred  that  this  traveller’s  surprise 
at  finding  “good  fresh  water”  here  was  so  great 
that  he  drank  it  dry  ! Some  of  the  towers  of  the 
wall  enclosing  the  Priory,  he  says,  “were  square, 
others  round  or  octagonal.”  Nearly  all  this  wall 
has  been  preserved,  but  the  only  trace  of  an 
octagonal  tower  which  is  to  be  found  is  in  his 
sketch.  Of  the  cathedral,  he  says “ The  upper 
triplet  in  the  east  gable  was  replaced  by  a large 
three-light  window,”  whereas  the  large  window  was 
made  to  serve  for  two  triplets  or  six  smaller  windows. 
He  speaks  of  the  east  end  of  St.  Leonard’s  Chapel 
as  the  nave  ; he  mistakes  the  sea-tower  at  the  north  - 
west  corner  of  the  castle  for  the  keep,  which  was  at 
the  jow/A-west  corner  ; and  he  confounds  the  chapel 
of  the  Black  Friars  Monastery  with  the  chapter- 
house  of  the  Grey  Friars  ! These  are  only  specimens 
of  the  extraordinary  mistakes  which  disfigure  his 
paper,  and  whsn  such  errors  are  made  on  points 
which  any  one  can  verify  or  disprove  for  himself, 
the  reader  may  expect  to  find  blunders  still  worse 
and  more  numerous,  in  what  purports  to  be  the 
historical  sketch. 

His  greatest  ignorance  is  revealed  when  he  refers 
to  the  results  of,  what  he  is  pleased  to  term,  “ the 
fury  of  the  fanatics  under  John  Knox,”  and  to  “tho 
ruthless  hands  of  John  Knox  and  his  herd  of 
fanatics.”  He  is  reckless  enough  to  aver  that,  “ In 
St.  Andrews  alone,  besides  the  cathedral  and 
[Augustinian]  monastery  before  mentioned,  they 
demolished  two  churches,  the  monasteries  of  the 
Black  and  Grey  Friars,  and  three  colleges ! ” 
This  is  simply  astounding,  and  is  quite  euough 
to  take  away  the  breath  of  any  one  who  has 
ever  been  in  St.  Andrews.  The  Reformation  here 
was  carried  out  by  the  magistrates  of  the  City,  and 
such  conduct  on  their  part  would  have  been  much 
worse  than  insane  ! But  the  charge  is  thoroughly 
false.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that 
the  cathedral  was  demolished  at  the  Reformation  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  proofs  are  plain  and 
abundant  that  it  fell  in  more  recent  times  through 
its  own  inherent  weaknesses  and  the  want  of 
repairs.  The  churches  were  certainly  stripped  of 
everything  that  savoured,  or  seemed  to  savour,  of 
idolatry  at  the  Reformation  ; but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Black  and  Grey  Friars’  monasteries,  the 
buildings  were  otherwise  uninjured.  Mr.  Preston 
fearlessly  goes  into  details  regarding  the  colleges. 
Of  St.  Leonard’s  he  says: — “The  college  buildings 
have  vanished  entirely  ! ” Why,  sir,  they  are 
almost  entire  at  tho  present  moment.  St.  Mary’s 
College,  he  says,  “has  been  almost  entirely  re- 
built.” But  any  one  who  cares  to  glance  inside  the 
old  quadrangle  will  at  once  see  that  the  statement 
is  more  baseless  than  a dream.  The  other  college, — 
St.  Salvator’s, — was  pulled  down,  but  not  until 
Knox  had  been  two  centuries  and  a half  in  his 
grave. 

I could  easily  point  out  a great  many  more 
blunders  in  Mr.  Preston’s  paper,  but  that  would 
occupy  too  much  of  your  space.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  how  utterly  untrustworthy  his  com- 
munication is.  In  the  words  of  Carlyle,  “ Knox 
wanted  no  pulling  down  of  stone  edifices  : he  wanted 
leprosy  and  darkness  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  lives 
of  men.”  D.  Hay  Fleming. 

St.  Andrews,  May  26,  1886. 


SCOTCH  NEWS. 

Aberdeen. — With  the  increase  of  the  cityt 
tho  authorities  of  Aberdeen  have  found  thi! 
existing  Corporation  stables,  in  West  North: 
street,  — which  are,  with  the  exception  o; 
a small  addition  built  six  years  ago,  very 
old,  and  of  defective  construction, — becominp 
daily  more  inconveniently  situated,  and  altot 
gether  too  small  to  enable  them  to  copq 
with  the  city  manure  traffic  and  other  carting 
requirements  of  the  street  cleansing  and  othei 
public  departments.  This  defect  is  now  to  bd 
remedied,  the  Town  Council  having  lately 
accepted  estimates  amounting  to  5,235 1.  for  thd 
erection  of  new  police  stables,  according  ti 
designs  prepared  by  Messrs.  W.  & J.  Smith 
architects.  The  new  buildings  will  occupy  i 
rectangular  site,  about  an  acre  in  extent,  on  thd 
Harbour  Reclaimed  Ground,  recently  acquired 
by  way  of  feu,  the  annual  feu-duty  being  at  thd 
rate  of  6d.  per  square  yard.  The  site  lies  on 
the  north  side  of  Poynernook-road,  along  which 
it  extends  300  ft.  The  stabling  occupies  thd 
eastmost  half  of  the  site,  and  will  give  accomi 
modation  for  a stud  of  about  fifty  horses.  _ I 
is  grouped  round  a oentral  building,  which 
contains  on  the  ground-floor,  carpenter’s  and 
painter’s  shops,  smithy,  boiler  and  engine 
house,  four  large  stores,  mash -room,  anc 
prepared  food  stores,  having  a large  hayi 
loft  and  corn  store  above.  There  art 
seven  stables,  three  of  them  seven  stalls  each' 
and  the  others  three,  four,  six,  and  thirteen 
stalls  respectively.  The  front  of  the  buildingi: 
to  Poynernook-road  is  to  be  of  regularly-coursed 
and  square  - snecked  ashlar  work  of  hammer? 
blocked  granite,  and  the  other  buildings  wih 
be  of  half-ware  rubble  bevelled  in  courses  si 
as  to  point  in  straight  lines.  The  width  o 
each  stable  is  19  ft.,  and  the  height  12  ft.  1 
and  all  will  be  well  lighted  by  large  windows? 
There  being  no  loft  over  the  stables  a larg»j 
straw  store  is  provided  in  connexion  with  each 
There  will  be  two  good  loose  boxes,  and  an  ini 
firmary  containing  one  stall  and  a loose  box) 
Fresh  air  will  be  admitted  to  the  stables  through 
the  head-posts  of  the  traverses,  which  conn 
municate  by  a horizontal  duct  placed  under  thd 
mangers,  with  inlets  in  the  external  walls.  Thd 
vitiated  air  will  be  carried  off  through  openingt| 
in  the  ceilings  connected  with  Buchan’s  currenv 
ventilator  fitted  up  on  ridge  of  roofs.  Watei 
and  gas  are  to  be  laid  on  to  each  Btable,  and 
drinking-troughs  provided  in  the  stable-yards: 
These  yards  will  be  causewayed  with  4 in.  b]l 
6 in.  granite  setts,  with  the  exception  of  i 
gravelled  space  in  the  centre  of  the  larges; 
stable -yard,  on  which  lame  horses  may  be 
exercised.  The  western  half  of  the  ground  will 
be  occupied  by  cart-sheds,  the  roofs  of  wliicU 
are  to  be  covered  with  galvanised  corrugated’ 

iron,  and  supported  on  cast-iron  pillars. 

A hall  for  congregational  business,  &c.,  meet<! 
ings  in  connexion  with  Oldmachar  Cathedrali 
is  to  be  erected  in  Dnnbar-street,  Old  Abero 
deen,  at  a cost  of  950i.  The  north  (gable li 
elevation  towards  Dnnbar-street  is  in  the  Earh', 
Gothic  style.  The  hall  measures  37  ft.  by  62  fti! 
and  will  be  seated  for  400  persons.  There  wih 
also  be  two  committee-rooms  behind  the  hall 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Ellis  & Wilson:! 

Aberdeen. The  trustees  of  Holburn  Parish! 

Church  have  ordered  from  Messrs.  Harrison  A 
Harrison,  Durham,  an  organ  for  the  churchq 
The  instrument  will  cost  420L,  and  will,  it  ii 
expected,  be  ready  for  use  in  the  beginning  o i 
August  next. 

Paisley. — New  buildings  for  the  use  of  tht! 
Paisley  Liberal  Club  are  approaching  complei; 
tion.  The  buildings  occupy  a double  site  on  the: 
east  side  of  Churchhill,  forming  No.  90,  High: 
street.  The  ground-floor  is  occupied  as  shops 
The  upper  floors  will  be  occupied  entirely  bjt 
the  club.  The  principal  entrance  of  the  club  icf 
from  High-street,  to  which  it  has  an  imposing 
frontage  three  stories  in  height.  The  buildingi 
have  been  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mill 
James  Donald,  architect,  Paisley,  and  will  cos  l 
11, OOOZ.,  including  price  of  site,  which  is  3,300 l.Z 


The  Superintending  Architect,  Metro;: 
politan  Board  of  Works.  — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  be  helo* 
this  Friday,  the  28th,  the  Works  and  Genera? 
Purposes  Committee  will  submit  a report  re- 
commending that  a retiring  allowance  of  1,0201. 
16s.  Sd.  per  annum  be  granted  to  Mr.  VulliamyiJ 
Superintending  Architect,  from  the  date  a 
which  his  resignation  takes  effect,  namely,  th< 
29th  of  September  next. 


May  29,  1886,] 
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CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 

Beccles. — The  fine  old  parish  church  of  Beccles, 
Suffolk,  has  just  received  an  embellishment  at 
its  east  end,  which  it  much  needed,  in  the  shape 
of  a handsome  reredos.  Owing  to  the  height  up 
to  the  sill  of  the  east  window  from  the  floor- 
line  being  unusually  great,  i.e.}  10  ft.  6 in.,  the 
height  of  the  reredos  has  not  been  cramped. 
The  central  portion  is  loftier  and  more  decora - 
tively  treated,  containing  a floriated  Latin  cross 
on  Calvary  steps,  above  which  are  seven  orna- 
mental panels,  with  various  emblematic  carvings 
suitable  to  the  position.  The  wings  of  the 
reredos  have  richly-cusped  panels.  All  the 
cornices  contained  carving,  that  in  the  centre 
being  crested.  As  the  interior  of  the  church 
has  little  variety  of  colour,  it  would  have  been 
out  of  place  to  have  introduced  diversified  tints 
in  the  reredos,  and  it  has  only  been  attempted 
to  give  a little  warmth  of  colour  by  using  Corse- 
hill  stone,  except  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
wings,  which  are  of  Forest  of  Dean  stone  for 
contrast.  The  architect  is  Mr.  B.  Edmund 
Ferrey,  F.S.A. ; and  the  work  has  been  exe- 
cuted and  fixed  by  Messrs.  White  & Sons,  of 
Vauxhall  Bridge-road.  In  style  the  design  is  in 
harmony  with  that  of  the  church,  which  is 
principally  fifteenth-century  work. 

Hebbum-upon-Tyne.  — The  extensive  works 
connected  with  the  new  church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist  have  just  been  commenced  from 
•designs  prepared  by  Mr.  Fred.  It.  Wilson,  of 
Alnwick,  Diocesan  Surveyor  for  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Lindisfame.  Mr.  M.  Temple 
Wilson  is  the  resident  architect,  and  Mr.  John 
|Munroe,  of  Hebburn,  is  the  contractor, 
i Ipswich. — On  the  Gthinst.  the  memorial  stone 
to  commemorate  the  commencement  of  the 
[restoration  of  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas’ 
[Church,  Ipswich,  was  laid  by  Lord  Elcho, 
iM.P.  For  some  time  past  the  condition  of  the 
structure  has  given  rise  to  serious  apprehen- 
sions. A committee  having  been  empowered 
by  the  parishioners  to  undertake  the  restora- 
tion, Mr.  E.  F.  Bisshopp,  architect  and  diocesan 
Surveyor,  was  consulted.  A careful  external 
[examination  of  the  tower  was  made,  and  it  was 
at  first  believed  that  it  merely  required  re- 
[facing.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  work  was 
pommenced,  it  was  found  absolutely  necessary 
to  pull  down  the  walls  from  the  parapet  to  the 
level  of  the  belfry  floor,  and  the  contract,  which 
was  let  to  Mr.  Geo.  Nevard,  of  Nayland,  had  to 
be  increased  from  450Z.  to  528 1.  Designs  for 
bhe  restoration  were  prepared  by  Mr.  Bisshopp, 
md  the  work  is  being  carried  out  under  his 
personal  superintendence.  The  bases  as  the 
ingle  pinnacles,  which  fortunately  remained, 
with  the  band  of  flint  panelling  below,  gave  the 
cey  to  the  design  fer  the  new  parapet.  This  is 
•eally  the  only  new  piece  of  design  in  the  tower, 
•nd  may  be  described  as  being  of  ashlar  and 
larrow  flint  panels  divided  by  cusped-headed 
nullions,  and  attaining  a height  of  6 ft.  The 
’Oping  is  double  sunk,  stepped,  and  battle- 
nented.  Niches,  with  groined  and  crocheted 
■anopies,  are  placed  centrally  in  each  face,  the 
igures  rising  from  a pedestal  with  cherubim 
ielow.  The  saints  represented  are  St.  Nicholas 
nd  St.  Michael  on  the  west  and  east,  with  St. 
’eter  and  St.  Paul  on  the  north  and  south,  each 
gore  with  its  characteristic  emblem.  The 
innacles  are  crocheted  and  terminated  with 
opper  flags,  carried  by  delicate  wrought-iron 
'ork.  The  water  escapes  through  a gargoyle 
n the  east  side.  The  old  flag-staff  and  vane 
re  to  be  refixed,  and  the  roof  is  to  be  entirely 
snewed  in  substantial  oak  timbers  covered  with 
£al  boarding  and  lead.  The  works  also  include 
u entirely  new  face  to  the  tower  in  knapped 
ints,  tied  to  the  body  of  the  walls  by  long 
onders,  and  replacing  the  former  decayed  and 
ilapidated  facings.  The  masonry,  with  the 
cception  of  the  arch  to  the  west  door,  is  to  be 
itirely  new,  the  stone  specified  being  Aubigny 
id  weather-bed  Ancaster.  The  west  -window 
to  be  reglazed  in  antique  glass,  with  new  slate 
invres  to  the  belfry  windows. 

; Llanddewi  Brefi  (Cardiganshire).— The  dilapi- 
uted  chancel  of  this  church  has  been  restored 
(id  reopened  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  new 
lindows,  roof,  and  floor  being  added;  the 
rpenditure  was  500Z.  The  works  and  a con- 
liuation  of  the  restoration  commenced  in  1873 
then  the  tower  and  nave  were  completed.  The 
•ansepts  are  still  demolished  and  will  be  the 
>xt  work  to  be  undertaken.  Messrs.  J.  & D. 
i^ans  have  carried  out  the  whole  work ; Mr. 
ithers  being  the  architect. 

\Totpington  (Norfolk).— Tottington  Church  was 


re-opened  on  the  4th  inst.,  after  restoration. 
Although  of  small  proportion  in  comparison 
with  many  Norfolk  churches,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  its  varied  detail.  Scarcely 
two  windows  are  of  the  same  design,  and  the 
carving  on  the  bench-ends  and  poppy-heads  are 
all  of  different  tracery,  while  few  screens  can  be 
said  to  equal  that  dividing  the  nave  from  the 
chancel,  which  contains  some  of  the  most 
unusual  crocketing  and  carving  of  natural 
foliage  in  the  spandrels.  The  necessity  of  pre- 
serving so  much  artistic  work  of  the  Mediaeval 
age  induced  Lord  Walsingham  to  have  the  work 
of  restoration  taken  in  hand  at^once,  and  in  May 
of  last  year  the  roof  of  the  nave,  which  was  in  a 
deplorable  condition,  was  taken  down,  and  a new 
roof  of  pitch-pine  erected  upon  the  lines  of  the 
thirteenth-century  roof,  and  covered  with  cor- 
rugated glazed  tiles,  made  upon  the  Merton 
estate.  The  clearstory  walls  were  rebuilt  from 
the  nave  arcade,  and  on  each  side  three-light 
windows,  'filled  with  cathedral  glass,  were  in- 
serted. The  south  porch  has  been  partially 
restored,  and  the  north  and  south  walls  are  new. 
In  the  taking  down  of  the  clearstory  windows 
a riohly-carved  shield  was  found  in  a state  of 
good  preservation.  The  carvings  are  a series 
of  flenrs-de-lys  upon  the  field,  and  all  round  the 
sides  and  top,  and  represent  the  armorial  bear- 
ings of  a member  of  the  Mortimer  family.  This 
shield  has  been  attached  to  the  south  aisle  wall 
by  wrought-iron  brackets.  Much  still  remains 
to  be  done  to  the  roof  of  the  south  aisle,  the 
porch,  and  the  tower,  but  want  of  funds  delays 
further  restoration.  The  works  have  been 
executed  by  Messrs.  Cornish  & Gaymer,  of  North 
Walsham,  from  plans  prepared  by,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of,  Mr.  E.  Preston  Willins, 
architect  and  diocesan  surveyor,  Norwich. 

Warwick. — The  external  restorations  to  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Warwick,  have  now  been  com- 
pleted, and  a new  reredos  has  been  erected. 
The  central  portion  consists  of  an  arcade  in 
three  divisions,  filled  with  sculptured  subjects 
in  white  alabaster,  the  Nativity  being  the 
central  group,  with  the  Adoration  of  the  Shep- 
herds and  Kings  on  either  side.  The  frame- 
work is  of  coloured  alabaster,  enclosed  by  but- 
tresses and  cornice  of  Derbyshire  bird’s-eye 
marble  ; beyond  this,  on  each  side,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  reredos,  is  a triple  arcading,  also  of 
polished  alabaster  and  marble.  The  work  has 
been  executed  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Earp,  Son,  & 
Hobbs,  of  London  and  Manchester,  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  W.  Butterfield,  architect, “London. 

Wembury.  — The  restoration  of  Wembury 
Church,  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Cory,  of  Langdon 
Court,  is  progressing  so  favourably  that 
Tuesday,  June  8th,  has  already  been  fixed  as 
the  re-opening  day.  Wembury  Church  is  a 
storm-beaten  fifteenth-century  edifice  standing 
upon  a frowning  rock  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Biver  Yealra,  only  a few  yards  from  the  sea- 
shore. The  long-needed  work  of  renovation 
has  taken  place  from  the  designs  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Messrs.  Hino  & Odgers,  of 
Plymouth,  and  has  been  carried  out,  in  the 
main,  by  Mr.  Cory’s  own  permanent  staff  of 
workmen,  under  the  foremanship  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Sherwell.  The  new  massive  oak  roofs  are 
richly  carved  on  wall  plates  and  on  ribs  and 
purlins,  whilst  all  the  intersections  are  stopped 
by  carved  bosses.  This  work  is  by  Mr.  Harry 
Hems,  of  Exeter.  Mr.  Hems  is  also  making 
three  carved  oak  screens.  These  screens  will 
form  a chapel  in  the  south  chancel  aisle  in  which 
will  stand  the  organ.  All  the  oak  seating  in 
the  body  of  the  church  is  elaborately  carved  by 
Mr.  Hems,  who  is  also  making  the  sculptured 
reredos.  The  font  will  be  in  red  Corsehill 
stone.  The  pulpit  will  be  octagonal  and  in  oak, 
upon  a granite  and  polished  marble  base.  Both 
font  and  pulpit  are  Mr.  Hems’s  work. 


Canada. — A large  block  of  buildings  has 
just  been  erected  for  the  Salvation  Army  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  at  a cost  of  8.000Z.  It  com- 
prises a large  hall,  and  offices,  shops,  &c.,  to  be 
used  as  headquarters.  There  is  also  a large 
basement  extending  over  the  entire  area,  which 
is  to  be  used  for  printing  and  publishing  pur- 
poses. The  roof  over  the  hall  has  a span  of 
96  ft.,  and  is  supported  on  walls  4 ft.  thick. 
This  is  the  widest  span  without  intermediate 
columns  of  any  roof  to  any  public  building  in 
Canada.  The  work  has  been  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  architect,  of 
Toronto,  from  plans  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  J. 
Sherwood,  architect,  of  London. 


Student's  Calunm. 

OUR  BUILDING  STONES.— XII. 

THE  SELECTION  OF  STONE. 

BTONE  used  in  building  may  be  selected 
by  two  different  methods, — theoreti- 
cally and  practically.  Hitherto  these 
methods  have  to  a large  extent  been  applied  to 
the  subject,  independently  of  each  other,  and 
the  result  is  that  each  has  been  regarded  as  fal- 
lacious by  the  advocates  of  the  other;  for  the  man 
who  works  on  the  theoretical  side,  in  his  anxiety 
to  point  out  the  various  agencies  which  may 
affect  the  durability  of  stones,  often  fails  to 
recognise  the  fact  that  facility  of  working,  and 
other  matters  of  a pecuniary  nature,  are  quite 
as  important  to  the  practical  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  practical  man  being  guided  by 
appearances  only,  and  frequently  knowing  but 
very  little  of  the  structure  and  causes  of  decay 
of  stones,  leaves  the  question  of  durability  to 
chance.  He  is  sometimes  backed  np  by  the 
knowledge  that  some  of  the  works  apparently 
produced  by  the  theoretical  man  have  come  to 
the  ground.  During  the  course  of  this  inquiry, 
for  instance,  we  have  been  met  by  men  who 
have  pointed  out  the  failure  in  the  selection  of 
stones  for  the  construction  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  as  an  example  of  the  fallacy  of  the 
theoretical  method  of  selection.  They  tell  us 
that,  after  spending  a considerable  sum  of 
money  on  a Royal  Commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  subject,  the  stone  selected  by  that  Com- 
mission was  of  no  use. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  although  the  foundations 
were  well  looked  after,  the  greater  part  of  the 
stone  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  not 
selected  at  all.  Professor  Kerr,  speaking  at 
Carpenters’  Hall  not  long  since,  said  that  “ Mr. 
C.  H.  Smith,  a well-known  mason  of  Titch- 
field-street,  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  and 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  stone  as  it 
arrived,  but,  by  reason  of  some  difficulty  in 
the  matter  of  his  remuneration,  he  naturally 
declined  to  serve.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  stones  came  in  without  being  checked, 
and  the  result  was  that  those  which  were 
non-crystalline  were  the  stones  which  had 
decayed.”  * 

It  is  noteworthy  that  wherever  competent 
persons  have  had  charge  of  the  selection  of 
building  stones,  the  latter  have  almost 
invariably  resisted  decay,  even  in  the  metro- 
polis. Take  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
for  example.  The  stone  used  in  the  front  of 
that  building  is  a magnesian  limestone,  the 
same  as  that  used  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
It  is  evident  that,  as  the  stone  in  the  former 
building  is  even  now  in  a good  state  of  preser- 
vation, the  selection  of  stone  on  a scientific 
basis  is  not  a matter  of  mere  chance.  We  will  go 
so  far  as  to  express  our  belief  that  it  would  pay 
to  secure  the  services  of  a competent  man,  that 
is,  one  who  has  both  theoretical  and  practical 
knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  stones 
at  the  quarry,  in  all  cases  where  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  allows  a sufficient  margin  of  profit 
for  the  purpose. 

The  following  are  general  rules  which  may 
be  observed  in  selecting  : — 

The  first  thing  we  would  urge  as  a test  of 
durability  is  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  water 
the  stones  under  consideration  absorb.  This 
practically  costs  nothing,  as  we  have  explained, 
p.  491. 

All  rocks  contain  “ quarry  ” water,  and,  as 
a rule,  they  are  then  most  easily  worked  with, 
the  chisel.  They  are  then  softer  than  when  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  that  water  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  evaporated,  and  the  rock  thus 
rendered  harder.  When  a very  compact  variety 
is  being  dealt  with,  there  is  not  much  fear  of  a 
great  amount  of  absorption. 

The  architect  or  builder,  however,  has  very 
often  to  deal  with  rocks  whose  qualities  are  not 
so  superior  in  point  of  durability ; for  he  has 
frequently  to  be  guided  by  facility  of  dressing 
and  working,  cost  of  carriage,  and  various  other 
items  of  a pecuniary  nature.  In  the  desire  to 
do  justice  to  his  work,  and  in  the  absence  of 
such  of  the  most  durable  kinds  of  stone  from 
his  locality,  he  is  obliged  to  select  those  which 
present  only  fair  qualities.  To  fulfil  this  he 
cannot  be  too  particular  in  choosing  those  the 
least  absorbent  of  water. 

It  is  highly  desirable  in  selecting  stones  that 
visits  should  be  paid  as  often  as  possible  to  the 
different  quarries  whence  they  come.  The 
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manner  in  which  they  respectively  weather  may 
then  be  easily  ascertained,  and  the  exact 
horizons  of  the  desired  qualities  fixed. 

Much  useful  information  may  be  gained  by 
observing  the  oondition  of  the  stones  in  the 
various  cottages  and  other  buildings  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  quarry.  It  is  a remarkable 
fact  that  in  country  villages  the  local  stone 
built  into  the  labourer’s  cottage  in  many  in- 
stances lasts  longer  than  that  in  the  stately 
mansion  of  his  employer.  It  may  be  that  this 
has  resulted  from  the  following  circumstances. 
In  the  quarry,  the  material  selected  for  the 
mansion  (which  probably  required  external  deco- 
ration) has  been  a freestone,  capable  of  being 
dressed  with  facility  and  of  pleasing  tint ; 
while  the  cottage  was  made  of  refuse, — odd, 
hard  pieces, — which  would  not  tool  well.  It 
often  happens  that  this  refuse  is,  after  all,  more 
durable  than  the  freestone,  and  could  with  but 
little  extra  trouble  be  utilised  for  the  more 
exposed  parts  of  the  mansion. 

Information  as  to  the  durability  of  certain 
stones  may  be  obtained  by  observing  their  con- 
dition in  old  buildings,  whether  in  town  or 
country. 

Mere  hardness  or  softness  forms  no  sure  index 
to  the  comparative  power  of  a rock  to  resist 
weathering.  A tolerably  pure  limestone  may 
weather  with  little  or  no  crust,  and  yet  may  be 
continually  losing  an  appreciable  portion  of  its 
surface  by  solution,  whilst  some  igneous  rocks 
may  have  a thick  decomposed  crust  and  yet 
weather  with  extreme  slowness.  In  the  former 
case,  the  substance  of  the  rock  being  removed 
in  solution,  few  or  no  insoluble  portions  are  left 
to  mark  the  progress  of  decay,  whilst  in  the 
igneous  rock  the  removal  of  but  a compara- 
tively small  proportion  causes  the  disintegration 
of  the  rock,  and  the  remaining  soluble  parts  are 
found  as  a crumbling  crust.* 

Stones  are  often  required  to  be  of  certain 
colours,  and  are  selected  accordingly.  Now, 
we  have  no  objection  to  this,  providing  that 
they  are  of  good  quality,  and  the  tints  are  likely 
to  be  permanent.  Stone  can  be  found  which 
will  answer  these  conditions  as  far  as  buildings 
in  the  country  are  concerned,  but  it  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  matter  to  find  such  for 
buildings  in  the  metropolis.  The  colouring 
of  stone  in  many  cases  is  due  to  chemicals 
which  the  London  air  soon  finds  out,  and  tries 
its  very  best  to  remove.  The  result  is,  that  in 
a short  time  the  stones  change  colour.  Besides, 
the  London  air  soon  disfigures  the  stone  by 
covering  it  with  dirt. 

In  selecting  a stone  for  its  colour,  care  should 
be  taken  to  look  inside  the  larger  blocks  when 
broken,  as  the  outside  colour  is  so  often  only 
superficial,  and  such  blocks  should  have  been 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  some  time. 

In  selecting  granites,  the  principal  things  to 
attend  to  are  the  condition  of  the  felspar,  the 
nature  of  the  blotches  that  so  frequently  occur, 
and  the  easily  decomposable  accessory  and 
secondary  minerals,  especially  iron  oxides. 
Granites  which  contain  an  excess  of  lime,  iron, 
or  soda,  are  the  most  liable  to  decay.  Compact 
medium-grained  varieties  are  generally  good 
stones. 

Those  containing  large  crystals  of  mica  are 
unfit  for  architectural  purposes,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  varieties  in  which  soda-felspar 
and  very  deep  red  (iron)  felspar  predominate.! 

Granite  is  very  susceptible  of  injury  by  fire, 
much  more  so  than  compact  sandstone  with  a 
siliceous  matrix.  This  latter  is,  no  doubt,  the 
best  natural  stone  for  withstanding  fire. 
Formerly  it  was  exceedingly  hard  to  work  with 
the  chisel,  and  although  this  difficulty  has  been 
much  lessened,  yet  the  tendency  of  siliceous 
sandstones  to  have  a splintery  fracture  will 
always  be  a great  drawback  to  their  general 
use. 

In  selecting  sandstones  for  building  purposes, 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  observe  what  the 
cementing  material  is  made  of,  for  on  it  the 
weathering  and  facility  of  working  almost 
entirely  depend.  Those  with  a calcareous  or 
ferruginous  matrix  should  be  regarded  with 
suspicion.  When  these  are  carefully  selected, 
however,  they  might  do  well  enough  for  local 
purposes.  Medium  and  fine  grained  sandstones, 
having  a siliceo-felspathic  matrix,  are  usually 
very  durable,  and  not  difficult  to  work. 

If  the  sandstones  under  selection  contain 
small  flint  pebbles  here  and  there,  as  they  fre- 
quently do,  the  purpose  for  which  the  material 
is  required  should  be  considered.  Any  mould- 

1 I60  Seiki,e  8 ' Test  Book  of  Geology,”  pp.  331-5. 
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for  an  ornamental  structure  cannot,  of 
course,  be  made  from  such  a stone ; but  if  the 
work  is  to  be  plain  in  character,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a rock  of  this  description  should 
not  be  selected,  providing  it  fulfils  the  other 
requirements  as  to  durability,  &c. 

Sandstones  presenting  a mottled  appearance 
are  almost  always  of  doubtful  quality,  and  so 
are  those  having  vents,  shakes,  and  spots.  This 
more  or  less  applies  also  to  limestones. 

So  much  care  is  necessary  in  selecting  lime- 
stones, that  it  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rules 
which  will  apply  to  the  whole.  Consequently,  the 
relative  remarks  previously  made  during  the  pro- 
gress of  these  articles  must  be  strictly  observed. 
If  these  rocks  are  carefully  selected  they  are 
unquestionably  the  most  durable  and  most 
easily  worked  of  all  the  stones  used  in  building. 
We  have  pointed  out  the  principal  causes  of 
their  decay,  and  nothing  short  of  a close  exami- 
nation of  the  structure  of  each  kind  is  of  any 
practical  value.  Good  limestones  are  generally 
rather  crystalline  in  character. 


IddIis. 


Domesday  Book  in  Relation  to  the  County  of 
Sussex.  Edited  for  the  Sussex  Arch  Ecological 
Society.  Lewes : H.  Wolff.  1886. 
rawTjnl  S feudal  tenures  disappear  the  interest 
in  them,  from  an  antiquarian  point  of 
view,  increases.  That  wonderful  record 


of  the  great  survey  of  England  made  by  King 
William  the  Conqueror  and  known  as  Domesday 
Book  is  just  800  years  old,  and  its  value  has  not 
been  impaired  by  age.  In  fact,  it  is  only  in 
comparatively  modern  times  that  any  serious 
attempt  has  been  made  to  investigate  tho- 
roughly the  contents  of  the  record,  and  to  place 
it  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  student  of 
history. 

The  Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  which  has 
long  held  a foremost  place  among  the  numerous 
bodies  devoted  to  the  study  of  English  anti- 
quities, has  issued  to  its  members  a noble  volume 
containing  a facsimile  of  that  portion  of  the 
survey  which  relates  to  the  county  of  Sussex. 
To  this  has  been  added,  chiefly  through  the  zeal 
and  industry  of  the  Rev.  Chancellor  Parish  and 
Mr.  R.  G.  Raper,  of  Chichester,  a valuable 
appendix,  containing  not  merely  a translation  of 
the  record,  but  also  lists  of  the  tenants,  sugges- 
tions for  identifying  the  place-names,  and  a 
glossary.  The  facsimile  has  been  executed  by 
II. M.  Ordnance  Department  in  photo  - zinco- 
graphy, and,  were  it  not  for  the  numerous  con- 
tractions, might  be  easily  read  by  any  one 
possessed  of  a small  knowledge  of  Mediaeval 
Latin. 

As  a specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
Conqueror’s  officials  did  their  work  as  surveyors, 
as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  this  most  interesting 
record,  we  give  some  of  the  particulars  re- 
lating to  Brighton  : — 

“ Radulfus  tenet  de  Willelmo  Bristelmestune, 
comitis 

Brictric/  tenuit  de  dono  Goduini.  T.  R.  E.  et 
modo  se  defendebat  pro  v hidis/  et  dimidia. 
Terra  est  iii  carucarum.  In  dominio  est  dimidia 
caruca  et  xviii  villani/  et  ix  bordarii  cum  iii 

carucis  et  uno  servo.  De  gablo  iiii  millia 
alleciura./  T.R.E.  valebat  viii  libras  et  xii 
8olidos  et  post  C solidos.  Modo  xii  libras.” 

This  is  rendered  in  the  following  way  : — 

“ Ralph  holds  Bristelmestune  of  William. 
Brictric  held  it  by  gift  of  Earl  Godwin.  In 
the  time  of  King  Edward  [t.e.  the  Confessor] 
and  now  it  vouched  [or  was  taxed]  for  5 hides 
and  a half.  There  is  land  for  3 ploughs.  In 
demesne  is  half  a plough  and  18  villeins  and 
9 bordars  with  3 ploughs  and  one  serf.  Of  rent 
four  thousand  of  herrings.  In  the  time  of  King 
Edward  it  was  worth  81.  and  12  shillings  and 
afterwards  100  shillings.  Now  worth  12Z.” 

The  change  of  name  from  Bristelmestune  to 
Brighton  is  infinitely  less  than  that  of  the 
obscure  fisher-village  to  the  most  popular 
watering-place,  and  the  entry  clearly  disproves 
the  current  notion  that  Brighton  derived  its 
appellation  from  the  amount  of  sunshine  it 
enjoys.  What  we  learn  from  Domesday  is  that 
at  the  Conquest  the  lordship  of  the  manor, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  great  Earl  Godwin, 
and,  doubtless,  devolved  to  his  son  Harold,  was 
bestowed  by  the  Norman  invader  upon  his  son- 
in-law  William  de  Warrenne,  who  retained  a 
small  part  of  it,  namely,  one-sixth,  in  his  own 
hands.  This  was  cultivated  in  his  behalf  by 
eighteen  villeins  or  labourers,  attached  to  the 


manor  and  enjoying  some  restricted  privitl 
leges ; by  nine  cottagers,  who  were  in  a somei 
what  better  position  ; and  by  one  serf,  who  war  j 
as  much  the  property  of  the  lord,  for  life  a 
death,  as  any  beast  that  grazed  the  pastures  o: 
the  manor.  No  mention  is  made  of  any  mansion 
or  church.  The  ecclesiastical  duties  were  pr< 
bably  performed  by  priests  from  the  far  morii 
important  town  of  Lewes,  where  William  <k 
Warrenne  built  his  castle  and  founded  the  grea; 
Priory  of  St.  Pancras.  The  rent  paid  b;‘ 
Brighton  to  its  lord  was  in  the  shape  of  4,00i' 
herrings,  which  would  find  their  way  to  tb 
Baron’s  larder  at  Lewes  and  help  to  feed  hil 
numerous  retainers. 

Here  and  there  in  the  record  distinct  refel 
rence  is  made  to  a church  as  attached  to 
manor,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  we  find  thil 
to  be  the  case  in  the  account  given  of  Boshan, 
which,  insignificant  as  it  now  is,  has  an  earb 
history  of  no  ordinary  interest.  The  church  i 
depicted  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  where  Harok 
and  his  knights  seem  to  be  entering  it  with 
view  to  imploring  divine  protection  for  thei 
voyage  across  the  Channel.  Every  student  c 
architecture  has  some  knowledge  of  Boshan 
Church  and  its  claims  to  be  regarded  as  exr 
bodying  the  Roman  basilica  which  stood  upo: 
its  site.  Sompting,  again,  is  another  plac 
which  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  possessini 
a church,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tt 
tower  of  the  existing  edifice  and  some  othtl 
parts  date  from  pre  - Norman  times.  Unda 
Hovingedene  (Ovingdeane)  we  find  mentic 
made  of  “ a little  church, — ecclesiola, — whic 
Mr.  Gordon  Hills  has  described  as  “ an  almoi 
perfect  Saxon  church,”  and  such  may  have  bee 
true  also  of  Falmer,  where  the  same  term 
used  in  Domesday,  but  unfortunately  the  rutl 
less  hand  of  the  restorer  has  destroyed  even 
ancient  feature  in  it. 

The  indications  of  secular  buildings  in  til 
record  are  less  frequent  and  distinct.  1 
general  terms  we  are  told  that  in  the  Rape  * 
Pevensey  William  de  Warrenne  had  twelv 
mansions,  seven  inhabited  and  five  not;  bn) 
as  the  object  of  the  survey  was  to  discover  an 
to  register  sources  of  revenue,  castles  and  hah 
were  of  less  importance  than  mills  and  saltern 
and  smithies.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  estimated  til 
population  of  Sussex,  from  the  Domesdai 
returns,  to  be  10,411,  of  whom  only  fifteen  wen 
tenants-in-chief.  Whether  the  latter  have  f 
the  present  day  any  lineal  representatives  v 
need  not  discuss,  but  it  is  interesting  to  notiti 
that  800  years  have  not  destroyed  some  of  til 
Sussex  families  of  lower  rank.  ‘‘The  Canii 
are  still  to  be  found  near  Claverham,  and  til 
name  of  Elphick  is  still  associated  with  Sa! 
meston, where  it  is  clearly  pronounced,  as  writt6i 
in  Domesday,  Alfec.”  The  publication  of  til 
Great  Survey  is  one  which  other  societies  ma 
well  take  in  hand,  and  the  success  achieved  1 
the  Sussex  archaeologists  will,  we  hope,  ei 
courage  them  so  to  do. 


Registration  of  Titles.  Prize  Essay  by  R.  3. 

Morris,  Barrister-at-Law.  London  : Print® 

and  Published  for  the  Building  Societie: 

Association  by  Shaw  & Sons.  1886. 

A large  part  of  this  pamphlet  is  occupied 
with  an  historical  resume  of  the  question 
touching,  for  example,  on  the  Act  of  Elizabeth 
which  required  sales  of  land  in  Lancashin 
Cheshire,  or  the  bishopric  of  Durham  to  be  ei 
rolled,  and  ending  with  the  Yorkshire  Registn: 
tion  Act,  1884.  This  is  a useful  little  sketch  i 
the  present  time.  More  about  it  need  not  hi 
said.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  pamphlet  t 
to  the  system  proposed,  Mr.  Morris  advocates 
registration  of  titles.  He  meets  the  case  i 
settlements  of  land  by  making  the  trustees  tl 
registered  owners.  If  ever  titles  do  becono 
generally  registered  in  this  country,  it  is  cleill 
that  the  plan  will  have  to  be  adopted  ; that  a 
to  say,  so  long  as  settlements  of  land  are  pe] 
mitted  by  the  law.  Whether  land  should  Bl 
the  subject  of  settlements  is  too  large  a questici 
for  discussion  in  this  place.  On  the  whole,  tb  1 
is  a clear  little  publication,  and  may  do  som) 
thing  towards  the  elucidation  of  a subject  whid 
the  ordinary  reader  is  apt  to  avoid. 


Compensation  for  Personal  Injuries  on  Ra D 
Road,  and  River.  By  J.  T.  Wesley  Bennet :i: 
F.R.S.L.,  F.C.A.  London : The  Commerdm 
Gazette  Office.  1S86. 

This  little  book  consists  of  two  parts  : advice  c i 
those  who  desire  to  be  compensated  forinjurii  j 
received,  and  reports  of  cases  tried  in  the  La 
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Courts.  As  in  nearly  every  “ accident  case  ” 
circumstances  differ,  this  collection  is  of  next 
to  no  value.  As  to  the  advice,  a good  deal  of 
this  is  sound  enough,  in  fact,  it  is  so  sound  as  to 
consist  of  truisms.  The  injured  man  is  to  be 
“ready  to  assent  to  any  fair  and  reasonable 
compensation  when  injured  he  is  to  call  in  his 
usual  medical  attendant ; he  is  to  be  careful 
not  to  exaggerate  his  claim ; and  so  forth.  All 
this  is  very  true,  but  it  is  what  any  sensible 
man,  be  he  layman,  lawyer,  or  doctor,  would 
know  himself  without  being  told. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

2,590,  Door  Spring  Holder.  R.  W.  Roberts. 
This  relates  to  a spring-holder  for  keeping  open 
doors,  to  be  used  in  place  of  cabin-hooks  for  holding 
doors  open.  A hollowed  plate  with  a rim  and 
groove  is  fitted  with  a spring,  whereby  a projection 
is  elevated  so  as  to  keep  the  door  open,  and  when 
the  door  is  required  to  be  shut,  the  pressure  of  the 
foot  on  a knob  releases  the  catch. 

15,856,  Slate  or  Glass  Roofing.  J.  S.  & W. 
Thompson. 

The  slate,  glass,  or  other  material  is  made  in  th® 
:orm  of  a flat,  shallow,  trough,  and  its  sides  rest  on 
cwo  adjacent  rafters,  made  lighter  than  usual  as 
;hey  have  to  carry  less  weight.  A covering  piece  is 
itted  on  the  edges  of  the  troughs  to  cover  the 
ntersticos.  The  troughs  or  tiles  are  preferably 
nade  with  cement  edges.  The  cement  of  one  edge 
ilmost  abuts  on  that  of  the  other,  but  not  quite,  the 
lement  adhering  to  the  slate  but  not  to  the  rafter. 
L fresh  row  of  cement  is  added  after  the  tiles  are  in 
dace. 

7,748,  Imitations  of  Woods  and  Marbles.  T. 
3.  Worthington. 

The  grain  of  woods  or  veins  and  colour  of  marbles 
3 transferred  from  a pattern  previously  prepared  as 
ransfer-paper,  that  is,  paper  coated  with  a solution 
f starch  and  glue,  on  which  the  design  is  printed  or 
am  ted.  For  preparing  these  transfers  the  process 
-f  zmcography  is  used,  and  a large  number  of 
atterns  printed  off.  In  the  case  of  oak  a transfer 
i taken  from  the  natural  wood  and  laid  down  on 
•tone  or  zinc.  The  paper  is  moistened  and  applied 
go  the  surface  to  be  grained,  and  after  being  left  a 
rhort  time  the  paper  is  stripped  off,  leaving  the  film 
a the  previously-prepared  ground.  The  film  is 
(lowed  to  dry  naturally,  and  is  then  varnished. 
8,254.  Weatherboards,  &c.  W.  B.  Shorland. 
Where  the  weatherboard  consists  of  a slip  of 
ood  sustained  in  its  place  by  a central  spiral  spring 
id  two  short  levers,  an  improvement  is  effected  by 
.caching  a short  rod  of  metal  to  one  of  the  levers 
low  its  fulcrum,  the  other  end  of  which  rod  is 
Stably  formed,  and  adjusted  to  press  upon  the 
mdow  or  door-cheek  or  jamb.  The  door  is  closed 
ith  much  less  friction  than  where  weatherboards 
e actuated  by  levers  above  the  fulcrums. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

May  14.-6,475,  T,  it  W.  Garforth,  Appliance 
r Tieing  Bricks  or  Stones  together. — 6 476 
Budge,  Repairing  Old  Water-taps.— 6,486  H.’ 
!|ice,  Hopper  Ventilating  Casements.— 6,509*  P 
(istice,  GasfittiDga.— 6,517,  A.  Rust,  Stoves.  ' 
pay  15.-6,543,  W.  Pollock  and  R.  Boyle,  Back- 
Bp  Stop  Hinge  for  Doors,  &c.— 6,559,  W.  & G. 
E*er>  Wardrobes  and  Portable  Cupboards.— 
‘65,  J.  Bean  and  W.  Gaines,  Closing  and  Pre- 
lting  the  Slamming  of  Doors.— 6,568,  G.  Hard- 
;ham,  Wood  Screws. 

May  17.-6,580,  S.  Wright,  Flushing  Cisterns  for 
uter- closets,  &c.— 6,581,  S.  Wright,  Trapping 
0 Discharge-pipes  of  Cisterns,  &c.— 6,582,  S. 
nght,  Exhausting  Syphons  for  Cisterns,  &c.— 

96,  C.  Cox,  Electric  Indicators.— 6,621,  C. 
wart,  Indicators  for  Electric  Bells. 
fay  18. — 6,640,  J.  Shanks,  Water-closets  and 
.ter-supply  Valves.— 6,653.  J.  Higson,  Riddles 
the  Manufacture  of  Bricks,  &c.— 6,663  J. 
Imell,  Hydraulic  Door  Springs  and  Checks  — 
>73,  C.  Herz,  Electric  Bell  and  House  Telephone 
White,  Cements  and  Plasters. 
U,700,  H.  Gregson,  Cramp. 

\Iay  19.-6,709,  J.  Wotherspoon,  Joints  for  Con- 
ning Metallic  Tubes  or  Pipes.— 6,749,  G.  Graham 
g-acting  Window-sash  Fastener.  ’ 

lag  20.— 6,751,  R.  Bradshaw,  Mounting  Rollers 
•rickmaking  Machines,  &c.— 6,756,  G.  Walkor 
struction  of  Doors.- 6,776,  R.  Oldham  and 
;ers,  Planing  Machines.— 6,784,  R.  Taunton, 
]ung  or  Connecting  Metallic  Pipes. 


robe,  Bookcase,  and  Secretaire.— 5,795,  C.  Ganna- 
way, Ventilator. —5,843,  C.  Howe,  Cement  or 
Plaster.  — 6,200,  C.  Vincent  and  T.  Downing, 
Burglar  Alarms. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  oppoiitionfor  two  month t. 

6,813,  C.  Kingsford,  Manufacture  or  Treatment  of 
Cement.— 7,927,  J.  Midgley,  Instantaneous  Grip 
Vices.— 8,3o7,  C.  Holden,  Metal  Roofing.— 8,490, 
F.  Holloway,  Ventilated  Water-closet  Basin.— 5,022, 
H.  Lake,  Stove. — 2,639,  J.  Ritzdorff,  Imitating 
Inlaid  Wood.  — 5,486,  C.  Sooysmitb,  Boring, 
Tunnelling,  or  Excavating  Apparatus.  — 5,574,  H. 
Glendining,  Springless  and  other  Locks  and 
Latches. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Mat  17. 

By  Cooper  4 Goulbixg. 

Oxford-street  — No,  495,  term  64  years,  ground- 

rent  451 £3,820 

Gunnersbury — 30  and  32,  Brandenburg-road,  free- 


1,675 


By  Vextom,  Bull,  & Cooper. 

West  End-lane — Hythe  House,  freehold  

Cromer  Lodge,  93  years,  gronnd-rent  2 01 1*425 

Ponder'*  End,  Scotland-green— Two  freehold  cot-  ’ 

tages 

By  Dowsbtt  & Woods. 

Norwood,  Albert- road— A plot  of  freehold  land 

Fulham  — 402  and  404,  Fulham-road,  50  years, 

ground-rent  512 

By  J.  McLachlax  & Sox. 

Clapham-common— A plot  of  freehold  land 

By  Mullbtt,  Booker,  & Co. 
Montague-square — No.  43,  16  years,  ground-rent 

2al-  68 1,350 

By  M.  Hubbard. 

Regent’s  Park— 48,  8t.  George's-road,  freehold 

60  to  57,  and  69  to  62,  St.  George’s-road,  free- 


hold .. 


7,499 


2,925 


2,C00 


J PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

,1446,  J.  Williams,  Metallic  Window  Sashes.— 
‘‘9,  A.  Henderson,  Automatically  Flushing  Closet 
s-  4,915,  J.  May,  Self-acting  Electric  Burglar 
£oje’  StagiQg  f®r  Use  in  Paint- 
&c.— 6,019,  R.  Best,  Gas  Brackets.— 6,020,  R. 

Gas  Chandeliers  and  Pendents.— 4,708  F 
nt,  Sash  Fastener.- 4,872,  D.  Cottier,  Imitating 
ie.  Marble,  Terra  Cotta,  &c.,  for  Decorating 
.dings,  &c. — 5,454,  C.  Meyer,  Combined  Waid- 


19  to  27  odd,  Manley-road,  freehold  '. \ 

8 and  12,  Manley-road,  freehold ’ 

24  to  28  and  29, St.  George’s-road,  77  years,  ground! 
rent  25 1 

Mat  18. 

By  W.  Hall. 

Mile  End— 268  and  270,  Burdett-road,  75  years 

ground-rent  142 * 

Hendon— Ground-rent  of36Z.,  reversion  in  97  years 
East  Finchley— Ground-rent  of  38L,  reversion  in  88 

years  

Willesden— Ground-rent  of  16 1.  10s reversion  in  98 

years  

By  Farkbeother,  Ellis,  Clark,  & Co 
Bnxton-hill —Willow  Cottage,  and  Ca.  3r  20p 

freehold  ' ......  ' 

8omera-road— Agnes  Villa,  and  9,  ii’,"l3'  17  and 

19,  Somers-road  ’ 2 21 

Somers-road—  Ground-rents  of  40L,  reversion  in  ’ 

64  years  j 110 

Arch hishop’s-placo- Ground-rents  of  97;  16s  ’ 

reversion  in  65  years  j ” 2 270 

6 to  23,  Archbishop’s-place,  freehold 2*206 

By  Robinsox  & Rudkix. 

Lambeth— 33,  Priory-road,  freehold  ..  ..  « 70 

•Ki”Asla5d-road_318-  The  Crescent,  freehold.'.'.'"""  720 

336,  338,  and  341,  The  Crescent,  freehold 

City-road— 49  and  60,  Moreland-street,  freehold  ".! 

By  Bogbbs,  Chaphax,  & Thomas. 

Pimlico — 37  and  39,  Cumberland-atreet,  47  years 

ground-rent  16Z ’ j 

nil  ,T  . % Dbbexham,  Tbwsox,  & Co! 

Btoke  Newington— The  Manor  House,  and  la.  2r 

4p.,  freehold  ' ' 5 q0q 

West  Kensington— 61,  Talgarth-road,  89  years! 

ground-rent  10Z.  10s 

Surbi  ton-hill,  Ditton-rond-Four"pio’ts"of "freehold 

land 2 jgo 

Lovelace-road— Six  plots  of  freehold  land 1*630 

T . , m By  C.  W.  Millar.  ""  ’ 

St.  John  8 Wood — 21,  Wellington-road,  34  years 

gronnd-rent  61.  10s ’ 285 

UPPland  °ll0Way*  Ma£da,a-road—A  plot  'of 'freehold 
Mat  19. 

o mi  , By  W.  R.  Smith. 

Surbiton— The  freehold  residence.  Holly  Cottage...  8! 
Mat  20. 

By  J.  & R.  Kemp  & Co. 

Regent  s Park— 60,  Albany-street,  39  years,  ground- 

rent  81.  10s _ j OC 

Camden-road  — 100  Ttro/iim/i*.!.  00  * 


, By  H.  J.  Bliss  & Sox. 

Old  Ford-road — No.  126,  term  16  years,  ground-rent 

3 1 £185 

Bethnal-green — 103,  Seiater-6treet,  19  years,  ground- 

rent  28Z e6 

Kingsland— 40,  42,  and  44,  Downham-road,  32  years, 

ground-rent  71. 17s.  6d 410 

46  and  48,  Downham-road,  32  year*,  ground-rent 

41.  17b.  6d 470 

63,  Hertford-road,  32  years,  ground-rent  i22.  "ie's!  70 
Bethnal-green— The  Prince  Albert,  term  41  years, 

ground-rent  22Z.  10s 650 

4 to  14  even,  Mape-street,  41  years,  ground-rent 

^ rent  18Z ! 7e6 

74  and  76,  Derbyshire-street,  41  vears.  ground- 

rent  61 ; .’  f 276 

Hacbney-road— 4 to  i2  even,  Tempie-street,"  20 

years,  ground-rent  71 450 

01  and  94,  Temple-street,  20  years,  ground-rent 

7 ..  200 


3 and  37,  Wolverley-road,  6 yea 


41 

75,  84,  86,  and  89,  Treadway-street, 

ground-rent  61 390 

68^and  40,  Treadway-street,  19  years,  ground-rent 

Poplar — 90,  High-street,  freehold  400 

Mat  21. 

By  A.  G.  Thompsox  & Co. 

Acton — 63  and  65,  Bollo  Bridge- road,  freehold  400 

By  8mith  & Boggis. 

Hackney — 1,  Urban-place,  60  years,  ground-rent 

31.  3s i be 

Bethnal-green— 2; 
ground-rent  6 

By  Bobbbt  Rbid. 

Brook-green— Beech  Cottage,  and  la.  Or.  8p.,  free- 

hold 2,360 

By  Walford  & Wilshix. 

Beckenham— The  Residence,  Passy  House,  74years, 

ground-rent  122 1 OOO 

Croydon-road— The  Residence,  Clifton  Lodge,  76  ’ 

years,  ground-rent  182.  16s 1,175 

_ By  Walker  & Ruxtz. 

Islington — 7,  9,  and  11,  Rotherfield-street,  54  years. 

ground-rent  162 ’ 750 

343,  New  North-road,  6 year*,  ground-rent  41.  ...  42 

Camden  Town — 6,  Priory-street,  38  years,  ground- 


rent  31... 


By  Retxolds  k Easox. 

—8,  Victoria-street,  65  years,  ground- 


-100,  Brecknock  - road,  '63  "years' 

ground-rent  6/ * ’ »q. 

Regent’s  Park — 12,  Albany-street,  and  stabling  36 

years,  ground-rent  9Z.  9s ...’.  j qqq 

14,  Albany-street,  36  years,  ground-rent  1 22 *86f 

10Qo;Gr8at  Bortland-street,  9 years,  gronnd-rent 

301 400 

By  E.  Owbbs. 

Haverstock-hill— No.  87,  term  78  years,  ground-rent 

Wost  Hampstead — 23  plots'  'of  freehold  land" !!!!!!!!!  1J55 
By  Messrs.  Chadwick. 

Regent. street— 1,  Langham-place,  32  years,  ground- 
Fleet-street— Ground-rent  of  2o'(V."  reversion  "in  72  ’ 

St.  Martin’s-lane— Ground-rent  'of"il5i'.','reVer'si'o'n  ’ 

m79year8 3 060 

Chelsea— One-fourth  share  in  ground-rents  of  370Z  ’ 

with  the  reversion  to  one-fourth  of  44  houses’ 

expiring  in  56  years  ’ 3^25 

By  Hards  k Jbxkixsox. 

Fulham — 622  and  534,  Fulham-road,  freehold  6,0C0 

_ , By  Nbwbox  & Habdixg. 

Hackney— 44  and  48,  Tudor-road,  37  years  ground- 

rent  81.  8s . g,5 

Barnebury— 3 and  4,  Bolitha-viiias,  67'years”groun’d- 


Paddington- 

rent  6Z.  10s.  

Upper  KenniDgton— Ground-rent  of  3 01.,  reversion 

in  78  years 705 

Ground-rent  of  912.,  reversion  in  69  years  2,120 

Lambeth,  Lansdowne-road— Ground-rent  of  102L,  * 

term  34  years  1595 

Portland-place  — Ground-rent  of  71.,  term  34 

,yeara  no 

Plaistow,  Howard’s-road— Ground-rent  of  232.  9s., 

reversion  in  80  years  425 

14,  76.  78,  84,  to  92  even,  Howard's-road,  free- 
hold   t 95Q 

New  North-road— 33  and  34,  Wilton-square,  40 

years,  ground-rent  81.  8s 675 

Hoxton — 76  and  78,  Cropley-street  46  years,  ground- 

rent  71,.,, 0QQ 

By  Bakbe  k Soxs. 

Brighton— 30,  Montpelier- crescent,  freehold  ...  1 200 

IpBwich— The  Admiral’s  Head  public-house  free-  * 


hold  .. 


1,050 


Hanwell — The  freehold  residence,  Hanwell  Park, 

An  enclosure  of  freehold  land  adjoining  ",  4*600 

Seventeen  shares  of  109Z.  each  in  Law  Life  Assur-  * 

anee  Society  2,043 

Rorsnam,  near— Upper  House  Farm,  and  123a.  3r. 

32p.,  freehold j go0 

Freehold  woodland,  42  acres !!.".""  *600 

An  enclosure  of  land,  7 acres,  freehold 100 

Freehold  rent-charge  of  632.  6s.  6d.  a year  900 


MEETINGS. 

Satubdat,  Mat  29. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Enpineera’  Society. — Visit  to  the 
National  Agricultural  Hall,  Kensington.  3 p.m. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — Annual  Excup- 
non  to  Carnock  and  Stirling.  8 15  a.m. 

Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.  — Excursion  to  St 
Andrews.  9 26  a.m. 

Moxdat,  Mat  31. 

Eoyal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  — Mr.  Josiah 
onder  on  ‘‘Japanese  Architecture.”  8 p.m. 

Surveyors'  Institution—  Annual  Meeting,  3 p.m. : Amu.nl 
Dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant.  6 30  p.m. 

Tuesdat,  Jube  1. 

British  Museum. — Mr.  J.  A.  P.  MacBride  on  “Early 
Greek  Sculpture.”  2'30  p.m.  3 

Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology.— Mr.  F.  G.  H.  Price, 
i).b.A.,  on  “Egyptian  Antiquities.”  8 p.m. 

Wbdxesdat,  Juxe  2. 

British  Archaeological  Association.— (1)  Mr.  A Brent 
1 “ Ancient  8eals.r’  (2)  Mr.  George  H.  Wright,  F.S  A 
* ‘Jh0  Becern  Discovery  of  a Roman  Villa  at  Reims.’’1 
(3)  Mr.  E Walford,  M.A.  on  “Painted  Glass  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.”  8 p.m. 

British  Museum  ( Archaic  Boom).— Miss  J.  E.  Harrison 
1 ‘The  Topography  and  Monuments  of  Modern  Athens.” 
— IV.  1D45  a.m. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerhs  <f  Works’  Institution.— 
Ordinary  Meeting.  8'30  p.m. 

Thcrsdat,  Juxe  3. 

Eoyal  Archaeological  Institute.— Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan  on 
Iconography  of  Angels.”  4 p.m. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.— 
Mr.  Brodie  Innes  on  “ The  Origin  and  Development  of  the 
English  School  of  Poetry.”  8 p.m. 

Feidat,  Juxe  4. 

Artists’  Benevolent  Fund. — 77th  Anniversary  Dinner, 
Freemasons’  Tavern.  7 p.m. 

University  College.— Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B.,  on 
Greek  Myths  illustrated  by  Fictile  Vases  and  other 
Monuments.”— II.  4 p.m. 

British  Museum  ( Archaic  Room).— Miss  J.  E.  Harrison 
on  “ The  Technique  of  Greek  Vases.”— IV.  1145  a.m. 
Satubdat,  Juxe  5. 

Association  of  Public  Sanitary  Inspectors.  — Annual 
Dinner,  Holborn  Restaurant.  6 p.m. 
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Waters  of  the  Bagshot  Beds.— A paper 
«^as  read  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Crane-court,  E.C., 
on  the  21st  inst.,  by  Mr.  W.  Eassie,  C.E.,  F.G.S., 
upon  the  quality  of  the  waters  which  are 
•derived  from  the  three  main  beds  of  the  Bag- 
«hot  geological  series.  Whilst  admitting  that 
many  of  the  waters  were  sound  in  character, 
the  lecturer  said  there  were,  nevertheless, 
various  beds  of  a greenish  tint,  which  interfered 
with  the  secretion  of  pure  water,  and  he  instanced 
•examples  where  illness  had  followed  cases  in 
which  no  filtering  provision  had  been  made. 
The  lecturer  considered  that  the  acids  con- 
tained in  many  of  the  waters  derived  from  the 
Bagshot  beds  ought  to  be  eliminated  previously 
to  making  use  of  them  as  drinking  supplies,  and 
he  showed  that  by  the  use  of  a peculiar  method 
of  filtration  the  whole  of  the  acids  due  to  de- 
■composed  vegetable  matter  in  solution,  and 
always  present  in  peaty  waters,  could  be 
-speedily  removed,  and  that  the  water  yield 
from  the  Bagshot  beds  could  be  redeemed,  as 
regards  their  purity,  and  made  equal  to  any 
water  derived  from  the  purest  primitive  rocks. 
He  urged  the  necessity  for  every  one  residing 
upon  these  tertiary  beds  to  filter  the  water 
of  their  wells,  and  so  assist  in  rendering  the 
families  resident  on  these  strata  in  the  most 
healthy  condition  in  respect  of  their  water 
-supply. 

Depreciation  in  the  Value  of  Landed 
Property  in  Sussex. — A sale  which  took 
place  at  the  Auction  Mart  on  Friday,  the  21st 
instant,  served  to  show  the  decrease  which  haB 
taken  place  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  value 
of  estates  and  building  land  in  some  parts  of 
Sussex.  Messrs.  Baker  & Sons  submitted  for 
sale  the  freehold  property  near  Horsham 
known  as  the  Strood  Park  Estate,  comprising 
the  mansion  with  pleasure-grounds,  and  several 
farms,  the  whole  of  the  estate  containing  an 
area  of  about  1,000  acres.  The  mansion  and 
several  farms,  containing  altogether  829  acres, 
were  first  offered,  the  auctioneer  observing  that 
in  his  judgment  the  property,  at  the  very  least, 
was  worth  from  30,000L  to  40,000L,  but  the 
highest  offer  was  23,5001.,  being  less  than  301. 
an  acre,  at  which  it  was  withdrawn.  As  evi- 
dence of  the  decreased  value  of  the  property, 
it  was  Btated  in  the  room  that  not  more  than 
six  years  ago  the  estate  would  have  realised 
almost  double  the  sum  now  offered.  A portion 
•of  the  estate,  adapted  for  building  purposes, 
containing  nearly  122  acres,  was  next  submitted, 
and  was  sold  for  1,8001.,  being  at  the  rate  of 
a little  less  than  151.  an  acre. 

Strong  Spring  Hinges. — We  have  re- 
ceived from  Messrs.  S.  Gerish  & Co.,  of  But- 
tesland- street,  Hoxton,  a specimen  spring  hinge 
made  by  them  under  their  patent,  which  em- 
bodies an  improvement  of  great  practical  value. 
This  improvement  consists  in  making  the  hinge 
with  a screwed  rod  at  the  end  of  the  chain,  on 
to  which  a cylindrical  nut  with  a head  pressing 
against  the  spring,  is  twined  on  to  the  screwed 
■rod.  In  this  way  the  strength  of  the  spring 
hinge  can  be  readily  adjusted  to  any  strength 
required,  simply  by  screwing  up  or  unscrewing 
the  nut.  Another  advantage  consists  in  the 
fact  that  should  a new  spring  be  required  at 
any  time,  the  carpenter,  after  taking  the  hinge 
off  the  door,  has  only  to  unscrew  the  cylindrical 
•nut,  remove  the  old  spring,  and  replace  it  with 
a new  one.  And  further,  in  fitting  these  hinges 
to  the  door  the  spring  can  be  removed  from  the 
hinge,  there  being  no  occasion  to  set  the  hinge 
open  for  fixing,  thus  avoiding  liability  to 
accident. 

Concrete  Mixing  Machines. — We  have 
this  week  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
at  the  works  of  Messrs.  George  Waller  & Co. 
HoMand-street,  Southwark,  two  “ continuous 
action  concrete  mixers,”  one  for  steam  power, 
and  the  other  for  hand  power.  The  larger  one 
has  a cylinder  6 ft.  long,  and  is  capable  of  de- 
livering from  100  to  150  cubic  yards  per  day. 
The  smaller  one  is  well  adapted  for  mixing 
materials  for  concrete  paving,  floors,  &c.,  and 
is  fitted  with  handles  and  wheels,  so  that  it  can 
be  wheeled  like  a barrow.  The  cylinders  are 
provided  with  four  deep  grooves  or  channels, 
into  and  out  of  which  the  materials  are  con- 
tinually falling  during  the  rotation  of  the 
cylinder,  thus  ensuring  effective  mixing. 
Similar  machines,  made  by  the  same  firm,  have 
been  employed  with  much  success  on  municipal 
works  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  Nottingham,  Great 
Yarmouth,  and  elsewhere. 


The  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund. — The 

seventy-seventh  anniversary  dinner  of  this 
Fund  will  take  place  at  Freemasons’  Hall,  on 
Friday  next,  June  4th,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Coleridge  in  the  chair.  Since  the  institution  of 
the  society,  the  sum  of  £49,175  has  been  dis- 
tributed iD  relieving  widows  and  orphans  of 
artists,  whose  circumstances  rendered  such 
assistance  necessary.  The  committee  will  be 
glad  to  receive  donations  and  subscriptions. 

Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  So- 
ciety.— The  annual  dinner  of  this  society 
was  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on 
the  19th  inst.  The  President,  Mr.  H.  Michell 
Whitley,  occupied  the  chair,  and  a large  number 
of  members  and  visitors  were  present.  The 
usual  loyal  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured, 
Mr.  W.  Worby  Beaumont  proposed  “ Success  to 
the  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineers’  Society,” 
coupled  with  the  health  of  the  President.  The 
President  responded,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  congratulated  the  members  on  the 
close  of  a successful  session,  and  referred  to 
the  importance  of  the  opportunities  given  by 
the  society  for  young  students  being  brought 
into  friendly  intercourse  with  members  of  the 
profession,  who  are  busily  engaged  in  works  of 
construction,  who  would  give  them  advice  and 
assistance.  Several  other  toasts  followed. 

The  Sportsman’s  Exhibition,  opened  on 
Monday  last  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  West- 
minster, contains  a few  exhibits  of  special  inte- 
rest to  architects  and  builders.  First  of  all, 
we  must  notice  the  excellent  stable-fittings, 
comprising  two  stalls  and  two  loose  boxes,  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Steven  Bros.  & Co.  The 
castings  are  very  clean  and  true.  A portion  of 
the  bottom  sill  of  partitions  is  removable  with 
ease  in  case  it  is  found  necessary  to  insert  a 
new  board.  The  gruel-pot  is  made  with  tip-up 
action  instead  of  plug-fashion.  Some  good 
bolts  and  latches  for  stables,  a variety  of 
harness-room  fittings,  and  a very  good  ad- 
justable hopper  ventilator  for  stables,  are  also 
shown  at  this  stand.  Wilkes’s  Patent  Metallic 
Flooring  Company  exhibit  a stall  showing  the 
application  of  their  material  to  the  purpose  of 
stable  paving.  Messrs.  Wrinch  & Son  exhibit 
poultry-houses  and  garden  furniture  ; Dr. 
Jaeger’s  Sanitary  Clothing  Company  exhibit 
their  all-wool  garments  for  sportsmen  and  for 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men”;  and  at 
one  of  the  stands  the  “ Chamberland-Pasteur” 
filter  is  Bhown.  Needless  to  say  that  all  kinds 
of  requisites  for  boating,  fishing,  shooting, 
hunting,  riding,  driving,  bicycling,  and  for 
cricket,  lawn-tennis,  and  other  games,  are 
shown  in  profusion.  Some  good  billiard-tables 
are  shown  by  Messrs.  Burroughes  & Watts, 
and  by  Messrs.  Thurston  & Co.  The  first- 
named  firm  exhibit  a very  simple  though  in- 
genious “reBt,”  available  for  use  in  any  position 
required,  while  the  last-named  firm  show  their 
electric  marking-board,  for  billiard-rooms,  and 
the  “Cavendish”  wliist-table,  which  should  be 
looked  at.  The  Exhibition  will  remain  open 
until  June  5. 

The  Banner  Sanitation  Company. — As 

we  announced  some  time  ago,  the  well-known 
business  of  Messrs.  Banner  Bros.  & Co.,  sanitary 
engineers,  will  be  carried  on  in  future  under 
this  title,  and  it  has  been  removed  from  Billiter- 
square  to  Wessex  House,  Northumberland 
Avenue,  where,  in  a well-lighted  and  conve- 
niently-arranged show-room,  is  to  be  seen  a 
good  collection  of  their  own  appliances,  together 
with  a typical  selection  of  the  best  sanitaxy 
fittings  by  various  manufacturers.  One  of  the 
novelties  exhibited  is  the  “ Hygeia”  ventilator, 
which  claims  to  be  an  improvement  upon  the 
water-spray  ventilator,  inasmuch  as  the  nozzle 
or  spray-diffuser  is  self-cleansing,  and  is  easily 
unshipped  for  examination.  Some  instructive 
specimens  of  bad  plumbing  work, — done  on 
wrong  principles,  or  rather  on  no  principles  at 
all, — are  shown  as  “frightful  examples”  of 
“how  not  to  do  it.”  An  automatic  slop-sink, 
which  is  self-flushing,  will  meet  a want  which 
is  felt  where  servants  are  too  careless  or  too 
lazy  to  flush  the  sink  after  use.  Banner’s  air- 
tight manhole  cover  is  now  made  with  its  top 
surface  filled  in  with' small  blocks  of  hard  wood, 
under  Hawksley’s  patent,  thus  ensuring  a good 
foothold.  Banner’s  hollow  kerb,  for  enclosing 
electric  lighting,  telegraph,  and  telephone 
wires,  is  [another  ' specialty  which  we  should 
like  to  see  largely  used.  These,  with  Messrs. 
Banner’s  well-known  revolving  cowls  and  fixed 


The  District  Surveyorship  of  Chelsea.-.; 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
Works  on  the  21st  inst.,  Mr.  Ewin,  Chairman  on 
the  Building  Act  Committee,  brought  up  arua 
moved  the  adoption  of  a report  with  reference 
to  the  vacancy  in  the  office  of  District  Sun  : 
veyor  for  Chelsea,  caused  by  the  death  of  Mi£ 
Sancton  Wood,  and  recommending  that  tbt. 
district  be  divided  into  two  portions,  to  hi 
designated  North  Chelsea  and  South  ChelsesI 
respectively  ; that  the  former  district  do  cok  I 
sist  of  that  portion  of  the  parish  to  the  north  i 
ward  of  a line  drawn  along  the  centre  of  King’s  j 
road  and  Sloane-square,  and  the  latter  of  thd  j 
portion  of  the  parish  to  the  southward  of  sue  ) 
line  ; that  the  usual  course  be  taken  for  fillini  I 
the  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  District  Surveyor  I 
for  such  districts,  and  that  the  Board  do  pm  j 
ceed  to  the  election  on  Friday,  Juno  4. — Mil 
Mossop  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  tlty 
motion  be  referred  back  to  the  committee,  (,| 
he  thought  that  Chelsea  should  have  the  benefil 
of  a man  of  thoroughly  practical  experience 
similar  duties  who  had  been  under  the  Board  3# 
other  districts.  He  thought  that  there  werl 
officers  under  the  Board  who  ought  to  be  pn 
moted.  He  did  not  think  that  a fair  divisio 
had  been  made  in  the  district,  one  having  a 
the  ground  for  new  buildings,  and  the  othi) 
very  little.  After  considerable  discussion,  til 
amendment  was  put  and  lost  by  twenty-five 
twenty.  The  recommendation  of  the  coic 
mittee  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  Medical  Profession  and  the  Clinrc 
of  St.  Bartholomew-the-Great. — Those  wh 
have  received  their  education  at  the  great  Schoi 
of  St.  Bartholomew  will  probably  be  familii 
with  this  ancient  and  interesting  edifice,  founds 
by  Rahere  (who  was  also  founder  of  the  hospital 
in  the  year  1123,  and  which  has  endured  nob> 
until  now.  The  Builder  of  May  8th  contain 
an  excellent  description  of  the  church,  and 
the  proposed  restoration  of  this  magnifies? 
relic  of  the  architecture  of  the  period ; and; 
letter  which  appeared  in  the  same  journal  v 
May  15th  shows  very  cogently  that  the  pr[ 
ject  has  a singular  claim  upon  the  syn 
pathy  of  the  medical  profession.  The  lawyer/ 
of  the  Temple  possess  their  fine  memoriol 
church  of  the  past ; Lincoln’s  Inn  is  also  sirri  I 
larly  endowed.  Why  should  not  medicine  ll 
represented  in  its  specially  appropriate  churcf 
of  St.  Bartholomew-the-Great  ? Its  restoratidl 
would  probably  be  costly,  and  funds  would  1 : 
needed,  but  the  medical  world  of  to-day  wij 
have  reason  to  be  proud  if  they  render  aid  4 
this  work  of  respect  to  their  pious  friend  ai.ii 
benefactor  of  times  gone  by,  Rahere. — Lance w 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition. — Tjj 
arrangements  of  the  Conference  Committee,? 
which  the  Duke  of  Manchester  is  chairman,  a 
now  fairly  complete,  and  meetings  are 
nounced  for  dates  previous  to  Whitsuntid 
The  meetings  are  open  to  all  visitors  to  t 
Exhibition.  Among  the  subjects  to  be  discuss; 
are,  “ South  Africa  as  a Field  for  the  Emigi; 
tion  of  the  Industrial  Classes,”  4.0  p.m.,  Thm 
day,  June  3,  by  Mr.  Arnold  White.  “T 
System  of  Land  Transfer  adopted  by 
Colonies,”  3.0  p.m.,  Friday,  June  4,  by  IV  ;< 
J.  D.  Wood.  “ The  Mineral  Resources  of  India!! 
3.0  p.m.,  Saturday,  June  5,  by  Prof.  Valer 
tine  Ball.  “ Indian  Carpets,”  4.0  p.m.,  Thru!' 
day,  June  10,  by  Mr.  Vincent  Robinson.  “ T 
Industries  of  New  Zealand,”  8'30  p.m.,  sar 
day,  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Pennefather.  “ Emigration  ill 
the  Colonies,”  3.0  p.m.,  Friday,  June  11,  ’’ 
Mr.  F.  Young. 

The  Sunday  Society. — The  eleventh  pubi 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  and  supporter 
of  this  Society  was  held  in  Princes  Hal 
Piccadilly,  on  Saturday  last,  when  Sir  Hen' 
E.  Roscoe,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  delivered  his  Pre‘ 
dential  address,  and  it  was  resolved  : — “ Th'. 
the  Committee  of  the  Sunday  Society  be  autl; 
rised  to  send  a memorial  to  His  Royal  Uighnei 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  requesting  that,  >ji 
the  interests  of  the  community,  the  Colon' 
and  Indian  Exhibition  may  be  open  on  a ft 
SundayB,  by  free  tickets,  either  to  the  pub 
generally,  or  in  some  restricted  way,  by  meai 
of  tickets  distributed  through  the  Sand. 
Society,  the  London  Trades  Council,  the  Won 
ing  Men’s  Club  and  Institute  Union,  and  otic 
agencies.” 

Rolled  Girders. — Messrs.  Gardner,  Ando 
son,  & Clark  send  us  a new  sheet  of  sectiffi 


finial  ventilators,  and  many  other  sanitary  I of  rolled  girders,  accompanied  by  a uaet 
fittings  and  appliances,  go  to  make  up  an  and  convenient  “pocket-card”  of  sizes  ai 


instructive  little  exhibition. 


j strengths  of  this  class  of  girders. 


May  29,  1886.] 
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The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers— 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Institution 
was  held  on  Tuesday  afternoon  last.  The 
report,  after  giving  a history  of  the  growth  and 
progress  of  the  Institution,  stated  that  during 
J fiLtwflve  monfchs  ending  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1880,  there  had  been  an  increase  of  57  members, 
17 J Associate  members,  and  of  85  students, 
while  the  number  of  honorary  members  was 
the  same,  and  there  had  been  a decrease  of  six 
Associates.  The  effective  increase  had  thus 

Keiennn31^Lbringing  UP  the  total  of  a11  classes  to 
5,iuu.  I he  accounts  showed  that  the  receipts 
ik0Doj  s°urcea  had  amounted  to  19,9451. 
15s.  9d.,  against  payments  (including  an  invest- 
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, -o ^uuiuuiug  an  invest' 

ment  on  capital  account)  aggregating  19.113Z 
17s.  Id.  Of  the  income,  2,041Z.  5s.  2d.  arose 
trom  dividends  on  capital  investments,  while  as 
regarded  the  general  expenditure,  three-fifths 
nearly  (or  9.178Z.  4s.  lid.  actually)  would  be 
found  debited  to  publications.  The  adoption 
of  the  report  having  been  duly  moved  and 
seconded,  it  was  declared  to  be  carried,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Minutes  of  Pro- 
ceedings  in  the  usual  manner.  Hearty  votes 
of  thanks  were  then  passed  to  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  and  other  members  of  the 
Council,  to  the  auditors,  to  the  secretaries,  and 
to  the  scrutineers.  The  ballot  for  Council 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  E.  Woods  as 
president;  Mr.  G.  B.  Bruce,  Sir  John  Coode, 
Mr.  G.  Berkley,  and  Mr.  H.  Hayter,  as  vice- 
presidents  ; and  of  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  Mr.  B 
J- W'  ,B“ry.  Sir  Henry  Bessemer, 
4.B.S.,  Mr.  E.  A.  Cowper,  Sir  James  N. 
Douglass,  Sir  Douglas  Pox,  Mr.  A.  Giles,  M P 
Mr.  J.  Mansergh,  Mr.  W.  H.  Preece,  F.R  S Sir 
Robert  Rawlinson,  C.B.,  Sir  E.  J.  Reed,  K.C.B. 
P.R.S.,  M.P.,  Mr.  P . C.  Stileman,  Sir  William 
Thomson,  P.R.S.,  and  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth 
bart.,  F.R.S.,  as  other  members  of  Council. 
Ihe  session  was  then  adjourned  until  the  second 
luesday  in  November,  at  eight  p.m. 

A New  Steerable  Balloon— The  largest 
balloon  that  has  ever  been  constructed  is,  in  all 
i probability,  that  of  Herr  Ganswindt,  at  Berlin 
Ihe  inventor  states  that  by  help  of  this  colossal 
machine,  which  is  capable  of  being  steered  with 
comparative  facility  in  its  course  through  the 
air,  he  is  able  to  attain  a speed  of  14  yards  to 
10  yards  per  second,  or  a mile  in  less  than  two 
minutes.  The  maximum  speed  attained  by  the 
celebrated  balloon  of  MM.  Krebs  and  Renard,  in 
their  trials  at  Meudon,  in  1884.  was  only  about 
three-quarters  this  velocity.  The  Ganswindt 
balloon  is  of  ellipsoidal  form,  or  cigar-shaped 
'being  about  160  yards  long  by  16  yards  in 
diameter.  Its  capacity  is  20,000  cubic  yards, 
or  about  ten  times  the  size  of  the  Krebs- 
Renard  balloon.  The  Ganswindt  machine  is 
said  to  be  capable  of  carrying  a load  of 
nearly  three  tons  and  a half,  independently 
of  its  car  and  steam-engines,  which  together 
weigh  about  21£  tons.  Propulsion  is  effected 
by  means  of  three  aerial  screws.  Two  of  these, 
sach  11  yards  in  diameter,  are  vertical,  whilst 
;ho  other,  measuring  8 yards  in  diameter,  is 
horizontal.  Herr  Ganswindt,  who  has  been 
making  preparations  for  an  exhaustive  trial  of 
us  balloon,  affirms  that  he  will  be  able  to  travel 
m any  direction  he  pleases,  even  in  the  midst  of 
■he  most  violent  storms.  It  will  be  interesting 
o know  what  comes  of  this  ambitious  attempt. 
The  New  Bridge  at  Putney— The  Prince 
>nd  Princess  of  Wales  will  formally  open  the 
iew  granite  bridge  which  crosses  the  Thames 
;t  Putney  on  Saturday  afternoon  next.  Sir 
ames  M’Garel-Hogg,  M.P.,  the  chairman  of 
he  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  will  present 
n address  to  the  Prince  and  Princess,  and  in- 
roduce  Mr.  Francis  H.  Fowler,  deputy-chair- 
ian  of  the  Board;  Mr.  William  Shepherd 
hairman  of  the  Bridges  Committee;  Sir  Joseph 
Y.  Bazalgette,  C.B.,  engineer;  Mr.  Edward 
•azalgette,  assistant  - engineer  ; and  Mr 
Vaddell,  contractor.  We  published  several 
lustrations,  showing  the  construction  of  the 
ridge,  in  our  number  for  January  3,  1885. 

The  Sign  of  The  Cock  Tavern,  Pleet- 
treet— It  having  been  stated  that  the  well- 
uown  “ Cock,”  said  to  have  been  carved  by 
rmlmg  Gibbons,  and  long  used  as  the  sign  of 
ie  Old  Cock  Tavern,  in  Fleet-street,  had  been 
•ken  to  America,  we  are  asked  to  contradict 
us  statement,  and  to  inform  our  readers  that 
is  now  to  be  seen,  together  with  the  old  carved 
rer-mantel,  at  “ The  Temple  Bar,”  22,  Fleet- 
reet,  now  occupied  by  the  late  proprietor  of 
e bock  Tavern,  who  is  also,  we  are  informed 
possession  of  all  the  old  fittings  recently  sold 
r auction.  J 


British  Archaeological  Association  — 

On  Wednesday,  May  19th,  Mr.  G.  R.  Wright, 
I .o.A.,  in  the  chair,  the  progress  of  the 
arrangements  for  holding  the  Congress  at 
Darlington  and  Bishop  Auckland  in  July  was 
reported.  Mr.  J.  M.  Wood  described  the 
curious  underground  passages  at  Leigh’s  Priory, 
Essex.  Some  of  these  are  6 ft.  high.  They  are 
constructed  of  red  brick,  of  fifteenth-century 
date  and  are  evidently  sewers  of  the  monastio 
buildings.  One  passage  is  over  600  ft.  in  length. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine  exhibited  a drawing  of  the 
Norman  Font  at  Wansford,  which  is  covered 
with  a series  of  figures  within  niches.  Miss 
turner  exhibited  a vase  of  Mexican  pottery  of 
early  date.  A paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  W. 
de  Gray  Birch,  F.S.A.,  on  the  sculptured  slabs 
in  the  choir  aisle  of  Chichester  Cathedral 
Ihese  were  found  in  1829,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  the  old  Cathedral  of  Selsey. 
Ihe  style  of  the  figures  carved  upon  them 
indicates,  however,  that  they  are  no  older  than 
the  present  building.  The  slabs  are  formed  of 
a number  of  stones  built  np  and  carved  in  posi- 
tion.  The  present  appearance  indicates  that 
the  stones  have  been  displaced.  The  paper 
concluded  with  suggestions  for  an  ingenious 
re-arrangement  of  the  sculptures.  A paper 
was  also  read  descriptive  of  the  remarkable 
pre-historic  vessel  found  at  Brig g,  and  was  read 
y . r-  Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  photographs  and  drawings. 

, . Y^1"®  of  City  Property— Wo  are  informed 
that  m Carter-lane,  St.  Paul’s,  a building  which 
occupies  an  area  of  about  840  square  feet  has 
just  been  sold  by  Mr.  Hyman  Marks,  of  Lud- 
gate-hill,  for  the  sum  of  8,350Z.  This  is  at  the 
high  rate  of  433,000Z.  per  acre,  or  about  107. 
per  foot,  and  goes  to  show  that  the  value  of  the 
Oity  freeholds,  even  in  the  backstreets,  remains 
remarkably  high. 
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22  6 0 0 0 0 

20  15  0 0 0 O 

17  0 0 18  0 0 

25  0 0 45  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 O 

8 0 0 13  0 0 


cwt. 

...barrel 


CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Widening  Roads,  Brighton 

Painting,  Ac.,  Gosport ”""" 

Lime. whiting.  Painting,  Am,  Portsmouth*" 
Painting  and  Whitewashing,  Ac. 

Seats,  Highbury  Fields 

Painting.  Ac.,  W orks.  S.E.  Hospital 

Beech.  Kim,  and  Deals,  for  Iron  Chests  ..’ 

Blue  Guernsey  Graoite  

Extension  of  Stabling  ."!!!!!!!!””!”' 

Making. up  Roads  

Painting,  Ac.,  Wood  Blocks  and  Asphalting 

Broken  Guernsey  Granite  

Makiug-up  Roads  

Enlarging  and  Additions  to  Schools 

Cleansing,  Distempering,  Ac 

Painting,  Whitewashing,  Ac 

Hoad  Making  and  Paving 

8ewerage  Works  

Cleansing  and  Painting  Work,  Caterham 

Iron  Staircase,  Caterham  Asylum 

Two  6 h..p.  Cornish  Boiler 

Retiring  Rooms,  Ac.  Rugby  Stat.*  Soring  Offico 
Camp  Shedding,  Ac.,  to  form  Embankment 
Supply  and  Fixing  Steam-Engine,  Darenih 
Dining  and  Recreation. Hall,  Ac. 

Main  Drainage  Works 

Covering  Roofs  (Zinc  or  Corrugated  Iron)  "' 
Laying  a Drain  ' ' 


By  whom  required 


Brighton  Town  Counci 
W ar  Department, 
do. 

Whitechapel  Union 

Met.  Board  of  Works 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
Dir.  of  Army  Contracts 
Edmonton  Local  Board 
St.  G.le8’8(Cambrwl)Ves. 
Wandsworth  Bd.of  Wks 

Chelsea  Vestry 

West  Ham  Local  Brd. 
do. 

School  Brd  for  London 
Poplar,  Ac.,  Sick  Asylum 

District 

Chelsea  Guardians  

Hammersmith  Vestry.. 

St.  Luke's  Vestry  

,Met.  Asylums  Board  .. 
do. 

G uildf ord  U n ion  

Com.  of H.M.  Works.. 
Teddington  Local  Brd. 
Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 
Bumtwood  Asylm,  Staffs 

Acton  Local  Board 

Met.  Asylums  Board... 
Bpping  K.S.A 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

8alary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Pago. 

Clerk  of  Works  

Harrogate  Cor 

June  2nd 
do. 

June  6th 

xvi. 

XV. 

District  Surveyor  

Clerk  of  Work's  .... 

Met.  Board  of  Works... 

do. 

do. 

TENDERS. 

BECKENHAM  (Kent).— For  new  vestries  and  parish- 
room  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  Beckenham,  Kent.  Mr.  Sydney 
F.  Bartlett,  architect,  Beckenham  : — 

Wall  4 Hook  Brinscombe,  Gloucester 

(accepted)  £475  0 0 


CHI3LEHURST.— For  the  construction  of  roads  and 
sewers,  8undridge  Park.  Chislehurat,  for  the  Trustees  of 
the  will  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Scott,  hart.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Gibbs,  West  Kensington,  engineer.  Quantities  sup- 
plied : — _ „ 

Nowell  & Hobson  £10,175  0 0 

J.Mowlem&Co 8,702  0 0 

W.  Webster 8.560  0 0 

B.  Cooke  4 Co 7,000  0 0 

H.  R.  Treherne  & Co 7,205  0 0 

E.  Peill  4 8 ins  6,690  0 0 

T.  Lansbury  (accepted)  6,400  0 0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  at  Coventry  Club  Chambers, 
for  Messrs.  Salaman  & Co.  Mr.  H.  H.  Collins,  architect  :— 

Howard  n e 

Patuian  4 Fotheriugham  o.ldd  O <) 

Little  4 Senecal  £.556  0 0 

Lascellos  4 Co.*  2.219  0 0 

• Accepted  subject  to  modifications. 

LONDON.— For  painting  and  repairs  to  six  houses  for 
_'r.  Charles  Best,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Treadwell,  surveyor, 

Agar- street,  8trand  : — , , 

Clarke  & Mannooch  £398  0 0 

Styles  4 Son 368  0 0 

Homann  4 Son  (accepted)  369  0 O 


CROYDON. — For  alterations  and  repairs  to  premises, 
Queen’s-road,  Croydon.  Mr.  R.  Ridge,  Croydon,  sur- 


Bryan 

Goulder  4 Glasscock 177 

W.  G.  Wyatt  4 Co 175 


FRINTON  (Essex).— For  the  erection  of  portion  of 
■hotel,  Frinton,  Essex.  Mr.  E.  C.  Homer,  architect, 
Mansion  House-chambers.  Quantities  by  Mr.  W.  Birds- 
eye : — 

Dabbs  £3,296  0 0 

Nightingale  3.187  0 O 

Killby  4 Gayford 3.100  0 0 

Dixon  4 Co 2,679  0 0 

Hook  2.2  J9  0 0 

OilliDgham  (accepted)  2,247  0 0 


NEWCASTLE. ON-TYNE.— For  steam  heating  of  the 
new  buildings  and  laundry  machinery  and  radial  drying 
closet  littiugs  of  the  Newcastle  City  Asylum,  for  the 
Visiting  Justices.  Mr.  A.  B.  Plummer,  A.R.I.B.A.,  archi- 
tect and  surveyor,  Newcastle  : — 

Bradford,  Manchester  (accepted)  £713  0 0 

Alterations  and  Additions  to  Boiler  Mouse. 

W.  Scott,  Newcastle  (accepted) £735  0 0 

SOUTHERY  (Norfolk).— For  a new  bridge  over  the 
engine  drain,  for  the  Magistrates  of  the  County.  Mr.  T. 
H.  B.  Heslop,  A.M  I.C.E.,  county  surveyor,  Norwich:— 
Brickwork  fyc. 

D.  Porter  4 Sons,  Southery  (accepted)  £301  0 0 
Ironwork. 

Tidman  4 Sons,  Norwich  (accepted)...  £217  10  0 


FULHAM.— For  road  and  sewer  works  on  the  Sand'i 
End  Estate,  for  Messrs.  Last  4 Sons  : — 


,£3,300  0 
2,939  0 
2,663  0 
2,499  18 
2,233  0 


Marshall,  Brighton.. 

Oliver,  Harlesden  

Osenton,  Krith 

Wilson,  Walthamstow  

Harris,  Camberwell  

Woodham  4 Fry,  Greenwich  

Tomes  4 Wimney,  Hammersmith  . 

Nicholls.  Wood-green 

Nea',  Wandsworth-common 

Bottoms,  Battersea </ 

Mears.  South  Kensington 1,989  0 

Bell.  Tottenham  1,977  0 

Killingback,  Camden  Town  1,740  0 

Felton,  Brondesbury  1,630  0 

Neave  4 Sons.  Paddington  1,619  0 

Ford  4 Co.,  Westminster 1,600  0 

W.  11.  Saunders,  Bournemouth  1,589  6 

S.  Saunders,  Fulham  (accepted) 1,619  19 


2,125 

2,095 

2,033 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES.— For  erection  of  villa  resi- 
dence  for  Mr.  W.  J.  Holland.  Mr.  H.  M.  Newlyn,  archi- 
tect : — 

Frost  4 Co.,  Union  - court,  London 

(accepted)  £700  0 ( 


HIGHGATE. — For  bar  fittings  at  Highgate  Archway 
Tavern,  for  Messrs.  Wheeler  4 Sons.  Mr.  J.  Q.  Enson, 
architect  : — 

Patrick  £374  0 < 

Beale  339  0 i 

Lambell  297  0 • 

Godden  275  6 

Lascelles  4 Co.  (accepted)  261  10  1 


HORNSEY. — For  the  formation  of  new  roads  for  the 
Hornsey  Local  Board.  Mr.  T.  de  Courcy  Meade,  engineer 
and  surveyor 

Tivoh- 


£.  s. 


nindle  4 Morrish,  City...  519 

Heard,  Hoxton  570  0 .. 

Marshall,  Brighton 526  0 .. 

Cook  4 Co.,  Battersea  ...  6 6 0 .. 
Dunmore,  Crouch  End  ...  647  0 .. 
Nowell  4 Robson,  West- 
minster   693  0 . 

Jackson,  Stroud-green  ...  619  0 .. 
Nicholls,  Wood-green  ...  651  0 . 

Aspinall,  Hoxton 570  0 . 

Mowlem  4 Co.,  West- 
minster (accepted) 448  0 . 


£. 


409  6 


. 445  1 4 
. 498  10 
. 4"6  0 


476  0 ...  639  0 


..£559  10 


SOUTH  NORWOOD.— For  additions  to  claes-rooms, 
South  Norwood  Schools,  for  the  Croydon  8chool  Board. 
Mr.  Robert  Ridge,  Croydon,  surveyor  to  the  School  Board, 
architect.  Quantities  by  the  architect 

Barton 

Holt 

llowell  4 Son  

Bryan  

W.  G.  Wyatt  4 Co 

Coles  

Smith  4 Bulled 

Sedgwick  

Marriage  ...  

Jas.  Smith  Bros,  (accepted)  


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,"  This  BijiLdbb,  Loudon.  I 


T.  R.  S.— T.  L.  W.  (we  fear  it  is  not  a matter  of  which  the  law  can 
take  cognisance).— W.  G.  A Sons.— 11.  & Son.— G.  A.  A C.— H.  C.  (the 
information  you  require  will  be  found  in  the  Builder  lor  keb.  ,, 
1835.) — J.  S.  A Co.  (too  late). 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 
tion. 

! are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses.  _ 

Note.— The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at  ^ 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  newB-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

All  communications  retarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  : all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  Bhouid  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


Best  Batli  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigb  Down, 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 


Corsham,  Wilts. 


[Advt.  rl 


Batli  Stone. 


BEST  QUALITY  OP  ALL  KINDS. 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts. 


[Advt.  i 


WATCHKT  (Somerset).— For  the  repairs,  restoration, 
..--seating  of  St.  Desuman’s  Church,  at  Watchet,  Somerset. 
Mr.  J.  P.  St.  Aubyn,  architect,  London 
Wall  4 Hook,  Brinscombe,  Gloucester 

(accepted)  £1,363  0 0 


too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS.  


Boulting  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stonei 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for: 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  the  Doulting  Quarries: 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United:' 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES. ii 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-snb-Hamdon,  Ilmin-tjj 
Bter,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS^fl 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt.|J 


Doultiner  Free  Stone  For  prices,  &o.,  ad-( 
dress  S.  & J.  STAPLER 


PUBLISHER'S  NOTICES. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address,"  Thb  Buildbb,  London. 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  J8'  5 , 

Each  additional  lioe  (about  ten  words  Us  Od. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver- 
tisements on  front  page.  Competitions.  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
*c  may  bo  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s-  M. 

Each  additional  line  (about  teu  words) 0s.  6<L 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

• • Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  'ost-office.  Corent-garden.  YV.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46.  Catherine-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week  s issue  must  reach  the  Office 
hef.  (i  ■<  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 
sent.  


HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 


(Ground  or  Lump), 


Quarry  Owners,  StoneJ 
and  Lime  Merchants,  U 
Stoke  - under  - Hampfl 
Ilminster.  [Advt.ii 


Seyssel  a — 

Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38)  J 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials^ 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse.^ 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk-1 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advtt 


Asplialte. 

Beyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-street,  E.O.  [Advt.”J 


CTMPPTAT  —ALTERATIONS  In  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
DtDbl  A Li-  MENT3  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same, 


439  0 ...  489  0 


465  0 ...  600  0 


392  0 ...  431  0 


KILBURN. — For  the  erection  of  a steam  laundry  in 
Kilbnrn-lane.  Mr.  Ernest  Turner,  architect : — 

Holloway  Bros,  (accepted) £11,223  0 0 

[For  full  Hst  see  Builder,  p.  767  ante .] 


DAY  u 


it  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o 


nings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  in  " The  Bui 
to  the  Office.  46.  Cathei 
free  of  charge.  Lettei 

cover  the  postage. 


-."may  have  Replies  addressed 
-street.  Covent  Garden.  W.O. 
...  .11  be  forwarded  if  oddressed 

together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  ' 
in  any  part  of  the  United  _Kingd< 


isldents 
per  aunurn 
. . America,  Australia,  and  New 
India,  China.  Ceylon,  &c. 


Prepaid.  To  all  parte  of  Ei 

annum*'  ^nKtance^’payable"  to  DOUGLAS  'FOURDRINIER, 
Publisher,  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP. 

Manufacturers  of 


YYOLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES’:! 

\J  LEVER,  SCREW,  4 BARREL  BOLTS*] 


Beu-Acuug  "FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  of  every  Description;! 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROADJ 
LONDON,  S.E. 


DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM^  EXHIBITION, 


IRON  CISTERNS. 


F.  BRABY  & CO. 

LONDON,  LIVERPOOL,  GLASGOW. 


VERY  PROMPT  SUPPLY. 

LARGE  STOCK  READY 


Particulars  on  application. 


CYLINDERS  FOR  HOT-WATER  CIRCULATION 

Chief  Office : 360,  EUST0N  ROAD,  LONDON. 


Yol.  L.  No.  2201. 


Saterday,  Jcxe  5. 138*. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 

M in  low  in  the  Hall  of  the  Butchers’  Company,  London.  -Executed  by  Messrs.  Lavers  &.  Westlake 

Statue  of  Berlioz  : to  be  erec  ted  in  Paris.— M.  Alfred  Lenoir,  Sculptor  

"Sew  Shops  and  Offices,  New  Broad. street,  City.— Mr.  F.  Adams  Smith,  Architect 

Sections  and  Details  of  All  Saints’  Church,  Walsoken,  Korfoik.-Drauu  by  Mr.  A.  G. Adam's 

A House  at  Carshalton.— Mr.  H.  D.  Appleton,  Architect 


81 1 
815 


822,  823,  827 
826 


Marshland  and  IU  Churcbe*  

■Kollfs  o(  Old  Loudon  : Tlie  Photograph*  for  16 

Note*  

Architecture  at  the  Royat  Academy.— VI 

Letter  from  Paris 

(Further  Notea  ou  the  Kdioburgh  F.*hibltlon  ! 

The  Surveyors  Inetltutlou  

Architectural  Sodettss 

Capitals,  Lincoln  Cathedra!  ’ 

Examples  of  Japanese  Work  
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Marshland  and  its  Churches. 

gUTUATED  in 


the 


north-wester 
corner  of  Norfolk, 
between  the  rivers 
Ouse  and  Nene, 
Marshland,  as  its 
name  implies,  was 
at  one  time  a great 
swamp,  forming,  in 
fact,  a considerable 


part  of  the  Wash,  impassable  at  low  tide,  and 
one  great  expanse  of  water  when  the  tide  was 
full ; in  breadth  about  seven  miles,  and  ex- 
tending from  Lynn  southward  as  far  as  the  Po 
or  Pa  dyke  ; westward  including  Wisbech  and 
the  neighbouring  villages  in  Cambridgeshire. 

! The  traveller  in  this  district  will  probably 
,at  first  be  struck  with  the  extreme  flatness  of 
the  country  (for  it  is  a dead  level),  and  also 
With  its  apparent  baldness  ; but  it  improves 
on  acquaintance,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
-hat  this  is  one  of  the  richest  grain  districts  in 
England,  whilst  the  pasture  for  cattle  is  un- 
rivalled, owing  in  great  measure  to  the  numerous 
lykes  and  ditches  which  intersect  the  land  in 
overy  direction.  The  county  is  purely  agri- 
cultural ; and  it  is  this  which  makes  it  so 
^urprising  that  such  splendid  churches  are  to 
)e  found  in  almost  every  village,  — often 
■everal  within  sight  of  each  other.  °That  much 
’°od  work  exists  in  King’s  Lynn  is  easily 
jiccounted  for  from  the  fact  of  it3  having 
Deen  at  one  time, — as  it  is  even  now  in  a less 
legree,  a seaport  of  considerable  importance, 
nd  its  inhabitants  a very  wealthy  class.  Many 
traces  of  its  former  splendour  are  still  in 
Ixistence,  and  a short  walk  through  the  town 
jvill  reveal  much  of  interest.  The  streets 
yind  about  in  most  confusing  fashion,  and 
|eem,  as  in  so  many  old  towns,  to  have  been 
lid  out  without  plan  or  reason.  Curious 
jaurts  and  alleys,  leading  off  from  the  main 
horoughfares,  excite  curiosity,  met  some- 
l.mes  by  disappointment,  but  more  often 
pwarded  by  the  discovery  of  some  quaintly 
licturesque  brick  gable,  or  perhaps  of  some 
Id  courtyard  surrounded  by  a building  which 
as  at  one  time  the  abode  of  some  Bwealthy 
|.erchant  of  two  centuries  back,  but  which  is 
3w  divided  into  several  small  tenements, 
ich  with  its  own  proprietor,  who  still  takes  a 
irtain  pride  in  his  surroundings,  and  who 
ill  be  only  too  happy  to  open  his  doors,— 
;pecially  if  assisted  by  that  silver  key 
Ihich  no  traveller  can  long  do  without  : it 
ay  be,  wondering  a little  what  there  can  be 
' special  interest  in  his  room,  but  nothing 
Ith  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  oblige,  saying,  in 
>e  peculiar  sing-song  common  to  the  Norfolk 
rer  classes,  and  raising  his  voice  at  the  end 


of  the  sentence, — “ Coome  in,  sur,  coome  in  ; 
they  do  saay  as  thaat  boarding,  sur,  agin  the 
wall  be  woonderful  oold”;  directing  our  atten- 
tion, at  the  same  time,  to  some  Jacobean  oak 
panelling  which  has  survived  the  changes  from 
which  the  building  has  suffered.  In  response, 
however,  to  a feeler  thrown  out  as  to  purchase, 
we  are  met  by  the  answer,  which  clearly  shows 
that  the  same  thing  has  already  been  attempted 
by  others, — “ Noa,  no-a,  sur  ; I loikes  the  room 
woonderful  well,  and  I beant  agooin  to  part.” 
With  a sigh,— for  the  panelling  is  very  good  and 
in  beautiful  preservation,— and,  after  further 
examination,  we  take  our  departure,  not  with- 
out some  feeling  of  relief  that,  at  all  events, 
even  if  we  are  not  to  be  the  fortunate  possessors, 
nobody  else  is  likely  yet  awhile  to  obtain  it. 
One  such  courtyard  as  that  above  mentioned 
goes  by  the  name  of  “Hampton  Court,”  and  from 
the  roof  of  the  arched  entrance  hangs  suspended 
a cannon-ball,  which  the  inhabitants  tell  us  was 
pitched  into  the  middle  of  the  building  during 
the  siege  by  Cromwell,  when  the  town  stood  out 
for  King  Charles. 

First  and  foremost  as  objects  of  interest  in 
Lynn  are  the  two  great  churches,  St. 
Margaret’s,  and  its  wonderful  chapel-of-ease, 
St.  Nicholas.  St.  Margaret’s  is  the  more 
important  of  the  two,  being  the  mother 
church.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Herbert  de  Losinga,  Bishop  of  Norwich 
(1091-1119).  Portions  of  his  buildings  still 
remain  in  the  west  front,  and  are  good  speci- 
mens of  Norman  work.  The  nave  was  destroyed 
in  1741,  owing  to  the  falling  of  the  spire  of  one 
of  the  western  towers,  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  the 
style  (?)  of  the  period.  The  Early  English 
bases  of  the  former  nave-piers  have  recently 
been  brought  to  light,  and  show  a central 
column  with  four  clustered  and  detached 
shafts.  The  choir  is  Early  English,  and  very 
beautiful,  the  caps  being  richly  carved  with 
foliage,  each  one  varying  in  design.  In  this 
church  is  the  famous  “peacock”  brass  (1374) 
now  removed  to  a safe  position  in  the  south- 
west tower.  This  commemorates  Robert 
Brauncle  and  his  two  wives.  They  lie  under 
canopies  with  eight  mourners,  in  male  and  female 
costume,  at  the  sides  ; at  their  feet  a peacock 
feast  is  portrayed.  King  Edward  III.  is  seated 
with  his  courtiers  at  table,  and  a peacock  is 
being  brought  in  ; on  one  side  a knight  is 
reaching  forward  for  the  dish,  with  one  leg 
thrown  across  the  table  in  his  haste.  Another 
very  similar  brass,  to  the  memory  of  Adam  de 
Walsoken,  lies  by  its  side,  with  the  date  1349. 
Both  brasses  are  the  same  size,  10  ft.  long  by 
5 ft.  wide,  and  they  probably  came  from 
Flanders,  as  they  bear  all  the  characteristics 
of  Flemish  work.  Haines  says  “ The 
principal  lines  are  broader  and  more  deeply 
and  wrought  with  a flat  chisel  - shaped 


tool  instead  of  the  ordinary  engraving  burin.” 
The  organ-case  should  be  noticed  as  very  fine, 
resembling  in  many  points  that  in  King’s 
College  Chapel,  Cambridge.  The  Late  Jacobean 
screen  is  worthy  of  notice  ; also  the  beautiful 
stall-work  ; this  latter  is  of  the  most  costly 
description,  and  very  perfect,  temj).  Edward  III. 
On  one  of  the  subsellm  is  a head  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  together  with  his  device  of 
feathers,  besides  many  other  coats-of-arms  of 
worthies  who  have  long  since  ceased  to 
exist,  and  whose  names  in  many  cases  are 
forgotten. 

St.  Nicholas,  the  chapel-of-ease  to  St. 
Margaret’s,  is  a fine  church,  200  ft.  long, 
originally  built  in  1160.  The  tower  alone 
remains  of  the  old  building,  which  was  re- 
placed by  the  present  structure  during  the 
years  1374-1419.  Unfortunately,  the  church 
has  been  robbed  more  than  once ; few  of  the 
bench  ends,  which  were  very  fine,  remain,  and 
the  old  glass  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
There  is  a curious  inscription  on  a tablet,  with 
date  1600,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 


“ A good  steward  is  liberal  and  giveth  to  the  poors  ; 

The  wicked  one  as  owner  keepeth  still  his  store; 
Distrusting  God’s  providence  hath  made  his’  heart 
hard ; 

He  doth  not  part  from  a penny  in  hope  of  rewarde.’’ 


Another  slab  in  the  pavement,  with  date 
1789,  in  memory  of  Thomas  Hollingworth,  a 
bookseller,  states  that  he  was  “ a man  of 
strictest  integrity  in  his  dealings,  and  much 
esteemed  by  gentlemen  of  taste  for  the  neatness 
and  elegance  of  his  binding.” 

Leaving  Lynn,  and  crossing  the  Ouse  by  the 
new  bridge,  we  find  ourselves  in  Marshland 
proper, — a district  rich  in  churches.  To  the 
left  the  spire  of  Tilney  All  Saints  ; the  grand 
tower  of  Terrington  St.  Clements  on  our 
right ; a little  further,  the  two  churches  of 
Walpole,— all  these  promise  us  good  material 
for  our  sketch-book.  Making  our  way  to 
Tilney  All  Saints  Church,  we  find  a building 
containing  work  of  every  period,  from  early 
Norman  to  Perpendicular  and  Jacobean,  with 
even  some  nineteenth-century  additions.  This 
is  the  more  noteworthy  because  of  the  com- 
parative sameness  of  the  majority  of  those  in 
the  neighbourhood  ; with  but  few  exceptions 
these  are  late  Perpendicular,  with  occasionally 
small  portions  of  a former  structure  remaining. 
This  is  the  case  at  Walpole  St.  Peters,  which 
possesses  a Decorated  tower  and  nave  clear- 
story ; how  this  latter  feature  has  come  about 
it  is  difficult  to  determine,  for  to  all  appearance 
the  piers  and  arches  which  carry  it  are  of  a 
much  later  date, — but  how  or  when  it  was 
done  has  not  yet  been  settled,  and  it  still 
remains  an  interesting  but  unsolved  problem. 
Another  noteworthy  feature  in  this  church  is 
the  way  in  which  the  altar  is  raised  to  a con- 
siderable height,  to  permit  the  construction  of 
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a passage  underneath.  The  total  length  of  the 
old  building  equalled  that  of  the  nave  as  at 
present.  The  accommodation  proving  too 
small  for  the  requirements  of  the  parish,  the 
church  was  remodelled,  and  a new  chancel 
built  at  the  east  end  of  the  existing  one.  A 
public  right  of  way,  however,  cut  across  the 
proposed  site,  and  apparently  prevented  this 
change  from  being  effected  ; but  the  difficulty 
was  met  in  the  way  indicated,  and  the  height 
to  which  the  altar  is  necessarily  raised  has  an 
imposing  effect.  The  roof  of  the  passage 
underneath  is  richly  groined,  and  has  a pro- 
fusion of  ehiborately-carved  bosses  at  the 
intersection  of  the  ribs.  A similar  expedient 
has  been  resorted  to  at  St.  Michael’s,  Norwich, 
but  in  this  case  it  is  not  so  conspicuous,  as  the 
church  stands  some  way  back  from  the  main 
street. 

The  civility  and  kindness  of  the  Norfolk 
folk  are  proverbial ; this  is  specially  noticeable 
in  the  way  in  which  the  architectural  student 
or  visitor  is  treated  by  the  clergy  of  the 
churches  he  visits.  At  Walpole,  the  rector, 
besides  offering  the  usual  courtesies,  takes  the 
greatest  interest  in  explaining  the  peculiarities 
of  his  church,  when  he  can  find  an  apprecia- 
tive listener,  and  draws  attention  to  many 
little  points  and  details  which  the  casual 
observer  might  fail  to  perceive.  Of  course 
some  curious  characters  are  to  be  met  with. 
On  one  occasion  a ladder  was  necessary  to 
enable  us  to  take  some  dimensions.  On  apply- 
ing to  the  parson  for  help  we  were  informed 
that  one  could  be  obtained  opposite  for  the 
asking,  and  he  gravely  added,  “ I can  assure 
you  that  that  man  (referring  to  the  builder  who 
owned  the  ladder)  is  a most  excellent  work- 
man, although  he  is  a Dissenter  .”  At  another 
time  we  were  given  permission  to  sketch,  pro- 
vided that  beer-bottles  and  cheese- pari Dgs 
were  not  left  on  the  founders’  tombs.  Expe- 
rientia  docet.  Evidently,  some  one  of  the 
fraternity  had  been  feasting  at  one  and  the 
same  time  both  his  inner  and  his  outer  man, 
and  had  left  traces  behind  which  were  not  alto- 
gether pleasing  to  the  authorities  that  were. 
Our  promise  having  been  given,  friendly 
relations  were  once  more  restored,  to  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  that  before  parting,  more  than 
one  empty  bottle  remained,  not  upon  the 
founders’  tombs,  but  on  the  rectory  sideboard. 

Making  our  way  to  Terrington  St.  Clements, 
we  find  a church  well  worthy  of  notice,  con- 
taining an  elaborate  porch  on  the  south  side 
and  a fine  tower  on  the  west.  This  latter  is 
detached  from  the  rest  of  the  structure,  having 
been  built  at  a different  date.  It  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  erected  as  a refuge  from 
the  floods  which,  in  former  times,  so  often 
devastated  the  country.  The  tower  is  built  of 
stone  brought  down  the  river  Nene  from  the 
Barnack  quarries  in  Northamptonshire.  This 
stone  is  of  a blue  grey  colour,  and  is  little 
affected  by  time  or  weather,  the  strings  and 
moulded  work  being  as  sharp  and  clean  now 
as  when  they  left  the  hands  of  the  mason. 
Almost  all  the  neighbouring  churches  are 
partly  built  of  the  same  stone,  the  only  other 
material  available  being  flint,  and  this  latter 
is  generally  used  for  the  body  of  the  walling. 
The  tower  walls  of  Terrington,  at  the  ground- 
floor  level,  are  7 ft.  thick,  fully  bearing  out  the 
idea  of  having  been  built  to  resist  the  floods. 
It  is  related  that  in  the  year  1607  one  of 
these  floods  occurred,  and  the  Jury  for 
the  Hundred  reported  that,  “in  their 
distress  the  people  of  the  town  fled  to  the 
church  for  refuge,  some  to  haystacks,  some 
to  the  baulks  in  the  houses,  till  they  were  near 
famished  ; poor  women  leaving  their  children 
swimming  in  their  beds  till  good  people,  ad- 
venturing their  lives,  went  up  to  the  breast  in 
the  water  to  fetch  them  out  at  the  windows. 
Whereof  Mr.  Browne,  the  minister,  did  fetch 
divers  to  his  church  upon  his  back.  And  had 
it  not  pleased  God  to  move  the  hearts  of  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  of  King’s  Lynn  with  com- 
passion, who  sent  beer  and  victuals  thither  by 
boat,  many  had  perished  ; which  boats  came 
the  direct  way  over  the  soil  from  Lynn  to 
Terrington.” 

The  danger  of  such  a flood  occurring  again 
has  been  practically  prevented  by  the  great 
scheme  known  as  the  Nene  outfall.  A stream 


some  200  ft.  wide  and  24  ft.  deep,  embanked 
on  either  side,  was  formed  in  1S30  by  Messrs. 
Rennie  & Telford.  This,  by  a direct  route, 
takes  the  drainage  of  the  whole  of  the  North 
Level, — a district  containing  48,000  acres, — 
and  has  converted  a barren  swamp  into  rich 
pastures  and  cornfields.  “ We  may  mention, 
as  a remarkable  effect  of  the  opening  of  the 
new  outfall,  that  in  a few  hours  the  lowering 
of  the  waters  was  felt  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  fen  level.  The  sluggish  and  stagnant 
drains,  cuts,  and  learns  in  distant  places  began 
actually  to  flow,  and  the  sensation  created  was 
such  that  at  Thorney,  near  Peterborough,  some 
fifteen  miles  from  the  sea,  the  intelligence 
penetrated  even  to  the  congregation  at  church, 
— for  it  was  Sunday  morning, — that  the  waters 
were  running,  when  immediately  the  whole 
flocked  out,  parson  and  all,  to  see  the  great 
sight,  and  acknowledge  the  blessings  of 
science.”* 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  Marsh- 
land churches  is  that  at  Walsoken,  about  one 
mile  out  of  Wisbech  on  the  Lynn  road 
and  of  which  we  give  measured  drawiugs 
in  the  present  number.  The  west  door- 
way of  the  church  is  a good  specimen  of 
Early  English  work,  having  a deeply-recessed 
and  richly-moulded  circular  arch,  carried  by 
three  slender  detached  shafts  with  carved  caps, 
these  latter  having  been  restored.  The  church 
is  of  large  size,  and  presents  internally  a some- 
what confused  mixture  ; the  arches  which  sepa- 
rate the  nave  from  the  aisles  are  semicircular, 
and  have  a heavy  Norman  zigzag  moulding  on 
the  soffit  ; the  columns  which  carry  these  arches 
are  alternately  circular  and  octagonal,  and  these 
octagonal  piers  are  again  varied  by  being  placed 
the  one  with  a plain  face  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  church,  the  next  one  anglewise.  This 
arrangement  gives  not  a little  variety  to  the 
arcade,  an  effect  which  is  increased  by  the 
curious  treatment  of  the  chancel  arch, — this  is 
an  unusual  and  not  altogether  pleasing  feature. 
The  arch  is  Norman,  and  is  covered  with  several 
bold  round  chevron  mouldings,  as  well  as  a 
lozenge  ornament  ; it  is  pointed,  and  almost 
equilateral,  while  the  shafts  which  carry  the 
cap3  from  which  the  arch  springs  are  divided  up 
every  2 ft.  by  large  projecting  annulets,  which 
produce  an  effect  of  broken  surface  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  the  severity  of  the  rest  of  the 
work  of  the  same  period.  The  caps  to  the  nave 
piers  are  carved,  and  are  all  different  in  design, 
but  not  specially  noteworthy,  except  the  re- 
sponds at  the  east  end,  and  these  are  good 
examples  of  the  transition  from  Norman  to 
Early  English, — small  knob-like  leaves  break 
out  from  the  plain  face  of  the  cap,  and  these 
lead  up  to  the  chancel  arcade,  where  the  genuine 
Early  English  foliage  appears.  Over  these 
arches  a Perpendicular  clearstory  of  three-light 
windows  has  been  added,  entirely  obliterating 
in  the  nave  all  traces  of  the  windows  which 
formerly  existed.  In  the  chancel,  however, 
the  windows  remain,  notwithstanding  later 
additions  ; the  stone  arches  and  jambs  showing 
through  the  plastering  clearly  indicating  the 
original  design.  A flat  hammer- beam  roof  has 
also  been  added,  and  this  will  repay  a careful 
examination,  as  it  is  in  a good  state  of  pre- 
servation, the  greater  part  of  the  original  colour 
decoration  being  very  perfect.  Taken  as  a 
whole  or  in  detail  the  building  is  worth  study, 
and  a visitor  to  the  neighbourhood  should  on 
no  account  miss  seeing  it,  as  the  time  occupied, 
even  at  some  inconvenience,  will  have  been 
most  profitably  spent. 

The  last  church  we  can  notice  is  that 
at  West  Walton,  which  is  about  one  mile 
beyond  Walsoken,  and  is  of  almost  equal 
interest.  The  churchyard  is  entered  under  a 
detached  Early  English  tower,  which  stands  at 
a considerable  distance  from  the  main  building, 
and  is  probably  a trifle  earlier  in  date  ; unfor- 
tunately the  whole  place  is  in  a dilapidated 
and  almost  ruinous  condition,  besides  having 
been  sadly  mutilated  in  past  times  ; the 
clearstory  is  blocked  up  by  the  great 
fifteenth-century  aisle  roofs.  The  west  wall 
has  had  two  enormous  buttresses  added,  in 
order  to  keep  it  from  falling,  and  is  painfully 
out  of  the  perpendicular  even  now, — in  fact, 


everything  points  to  neglect  and  decay.  Whyil 
a restoration  is  not  attempted  it  is  dificult 
to  say.  Possibly  the  expense  would  be  toar 
great,  for  the  work  is  so  elaborate  and  costly] 
that  a very  considerable  sum  would  be  needed.! 
The  nave  arches  are  carried  on  central  stone 
piers,  with  four  banded  and  clustered  Purbeck 
marble  shafts,  the  caps  being  carved  with  freed 
Early  English  foliage,  similar,  both  in  design.1 
and  execution,  to  that  in  the  nave  of  Lincoln! 
Minster.  Strange  co  say,  the  carving  has  been 
but  little  injured,  though  in  many  cases  thd 
marble  shafts  have  disappeared,  and  those  that; 
remained  were  in  many  cases  broken  ana 
otherwise  defaced.  This  richness  of  work  ii 
not  confined  to  any  particular  part,  but  is 
apparent  in  the  whole  of  the  older  parts  of  th(! 
building, — these  include  the  nave  and  chancel 
south  porch,  and  a considerable  portion  of  thi! 
aisle  walling.  This  church  is  easy  of  access: 
being  but  a short  distance  from  Wisbech,  anc 
not  more  than  a few  miles  from  Lynn  ; but  i 
is  a great  surprise  coming  upon  it  unawares* 
even  in  a country  such  as  Marshland,  where 
there  are  continual  surprises.  It  is  in  a disi 
trict  which  has  not  been  much  studied,  or  ever 
much  sketched,  but  is  one  which  deserves  b 
be  better  known  than  it  is,  and  which  wil 
well  reward  a visit. 
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|E  use  no  trite  form  of  words  in  sayin 
that  we  receive  this  collection  c 
views  with  a not  unmixed  pleasure 
for  they  constitute  the  final  issue  e 
the  Society’s  publications.  Mr.  Alfred  Marks! 


the  honorary  secretary,  should  be  warmly  com 
gratulated  upon  the  progress  and  conduct  c 
the  enterprise.  We  are  sure  that  his  brotheb 
subscribers  will  cordially  acknowledge  him  t 
have  been  the  leading  spirit  in  their  unden 
taking,  and  that  to  his  exertions,  as  to  the  skik 
of  the  Messrs.  Dixon,  the  Society’s  photot 
praphers,  its  successful  accomplishment, 
despite  many  inherent  difficulties  of  time  am. 
space, — is  entirely  due.  That  the  work  was  na 
begun  too  soon  is  manifest  from  the  circum: 
stance  that  since  1875, — when  the  series  wat 
opened  with  six  views  of  the  Oxford  Arms 
Inn,  Warwick-lane, — many  of  the  illustratet 
subjects  have  already  ceased  to  be,  includini 
for  instance,  one  of  the  two  fine  old  shop 
fronts  in  Soho,  Oxford  Market,  Sion  College: 
Temple  Bar,  the  Oxford  Arms  itself,  togethdl 
with  various  antiquated  tenements  in  Leaden! 
hall-street,  Fore-street,  Gray’s  Inn-lane,  am| 
Aldgate.  _ I 

It  has  been  urged  against  these  photograplu 
that  they  give  us  very  good  presentments  < |] 
advertisement  placards,  drawn  blinds,  am-i 
closed  shutters.  Criticism  of  this  kind  is  a : 
ill-considered  as  it  is  easy  and  illiberal.  Thl 
“posters”  and  “boards”  will  show  a futun^ 
age  how  we  disfigure  our  streets.  Most  ck 
the  outdoor  views  were  necessarily  taken  whetl 
the  city  was  in  the  condition  that  so  forcible 
struck  Wordsworth  as  he  crossed  over  obi 
Westminster  Bridge.  That  these  were  don. 
in  the  early  morning  is  obvious  enough  fror 
the  direction  and  length  of  the  shadows,  tbii 
unextinguished  gas  jets,  the  time  as  shown  o \ 
certain  dials,  and  the  absence  of  wayfarers 
Devotees  of  the  picturesque  must  not  loot 
here  for  such  attributes  as  are  conspicuous  isJC 
the  cognate  etchings,  say,  of  Mr.  Ernest  Georges 
But  we  do  get  an  otherwise  unattainabli 
fidelity  of  outline  and  detail,  lacking  only  tb  i 
brilliancy  and  colour  of  the  image  that  is  ca£i. 
by  the  camera  lucida.  The  later  issues  ai: 
singularly  good  in  their  treatment  of  a difficult 
matter,  the  photographing  of  dark  interiors): 
witness  the  Charterhouse  and  Temple  groups 
The  exterior  views  are  not  free,  of  course,  fron, 
what  we  may  term  the  congenital  defect  fcb 
photographic  pictures  when  applied  to  closl 
perspective.  The  foregrounds  stand  out  s 
disproportionately  vast  as  contrasted  with  tb 
middle  and  remoter  distances.  The  carnet 
rigidly  fixes  those  nearer  objects  which  tl 
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•eye  does  not  take  in  except  by  its  rapid, — 
albeit,  unconscious, — movement.  Moreover,  no 
artistic  skill  has  yet  been  able  to  transfer  on 
to  the  flat  sheet  that  indescribable  effect  of 
•dimmed  atmosphere  and  softened  tones  which 
by  inductive  experience  the  human  vision 
associates  with  relative  distance. 

To  the  pictures  under  review,  Clerkenwell 
and  Westminster  contribute  eight  subjects. 
Thus  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  St.  John’s 
■Gate,  the  chimneypiece  of  Hicks’s  Hall,  and 
the  Court  Room  of  the  New  River  Company ; 
on  the  other  hand,  Emmanuel  (Anne,  Lady 
Dacre’s)  Hospital,  Queen  Anne’s  statue  in 
■Queen -square,  and  three  doorways  in  Queen- 
square,  Grosvenor-road,  and  Delahay-street. 
This  last  “is  from  No.  17,  Delahay-street, 
given  by  Mr.  Hare, — I fear  without  sufficient 
authority, — as  that  of  Judge  Jefferies’s  house 
(‘Walks  in  London,’  iL,  226).”  Mr.  Hare, 
even  at  his  best,  is  no  very  trustworthy  guide. 
As  it  happens,  this  particular  doorway  is  re- 
instated in  situ , as  Mr.  Marks  reminds  us.* 
But  Jeflreys’s  house,  or  rather  what  remains 
thereof,  should  be  looked  for  at  Chapel-place, 
Nos.  7 and  9,  in  the  street,  where  the  stone 
house  with  a circular  flanking  tower  ( circa 
1870),  occupies  the  site  of  Duke-street 
Chapel.  The  rest  of  Chapel-place  is  in- 
dubitably the  house  pre-figured  as  Judge 
Jeffreys  s in  Shepherd’s  earlier  drawing,  of 
which  we  have  a print.  In  his  description  of 
the  Tennis  Court,  James-street,  Haymarket, 
Mr.  Marks  speaks  of  it  and  of  its  timber- 
fronted  neighbour,  “The  Barn,”  as  though 
they  are  relics,  probably,  of  Piccadilly  Hall. 
Certainly  Clarendon’s  quoted  description 
gives  us  an  idea  that  the  Gaming-house  grounds 
were  of  considerable  extent.  Yet  there  seems 
to  be  some  confusion  here  with  the  Gaming- 
house. —vulgarly  kno  wn  by  the  sty le  of  “ Shavers 
Hall,”  built  by  Lord  Pembroke’s  valet, — which 
itood  at  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Hay- 
narket,  just  where,  until  the  widening  of 
Coventry  - street,  was  Wishart’s  snuff  and 
;obacco  shop,  a noted  Jacobite  rendezvous  in 
:its  day.  The  Barn,  by  the  way,  was,  about 
JJlirty-five  years  ago,  Busher’s  coach  factory, 
iiit  wdiich  time  the  tablet,  with  date  1673,  was 

Iiffixed  on  the  front  wall  of  the  house  between 
he  factory  and  the  Tennis  Court.  It  is  now 
gainst  the  Tennis  Court  wall.  Singularly 
inough,  in  Newcourt’s  map,  engraved  by  Wm. 
iJfaithorne  (1658),  the  Way  to  Piccadilly  Hall 
is  indicated  (corresponding  with  the  present 
Piccadilly),  but  whilst  that  hall  is  not  marked 
>y  name  the  building  at  the  corner  of 
r/oventry-street  and  Haymarket  is  designated 
Js  the  Gaming-house.  Piccadilly  Hall,  we 

father,  lay  on  the  northern  side  of  Coventry- 
treet,  at  the  angle  with  Great  Windmill- 
Street,  in  St.  Martin’s-in-the-Fields  parish, 
nd  on  the  ground  which  is  now  covered  by 
Bcott’s  supper-rooms.  Timbs  (1855)  says  the 
jiouse(  was  demolished  about  1685,  and  adds 
hat  “ a tennis  court  in  the  rear  remained  to 
I ur  time,  upon  the  site  of  the  Argyll  Rooms 
the  Trocadtiro],  Great  Windmill-street.”  The 
i.'ennis  Court  shown  in  the  view  was,  we  be- 
lieve, built  for  King  Charles  II.  It  is  that 
iiientioned  by  Pepys  (Jan.  4,  1663-4,  and 
S>ept.  2,  1667),  wherein  the  King’s  play  was 
[<xtolled  in  such  terms  as  are  but  fit  in  the 
iase  of  a sovereign  ; though  in  no  unmeasured 
.(■hrase,  almost  worthy  of  Juvenal,  Pepys  in 
his  instance  marks  his  opinion  of  courtly 
[tycophancy.  Pity  it  is  that  the  sums  of  money 
./hich  were  sunk  in  skating-rinks  were  not 
pent  upon  the  revival  of  'this  right  royal 
^ame  We  are  glad  to  see  a picture°of  an  old 
ut  little  known  friend,— the  Bear  in  Lower 
[thames-street.  He,  of  course,  has  nothing  to 
"0 ' With  the  Royal  Menagerie  ; but,  with  his 
iolIar  and  chain,  he  reminds  us  of  his  com- 
eer,  the  Tower  Bear,  who,  similarly  secured, 
ras  allowed  to  deport  himself  and  fish  in  the 
i hames.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting,  though 
.carcely  the  most  striking,  photograph  is  that  of 
jondon  S tone.  We  are  at  one  with  Mr.  Marks 
ii  his  conjectures  upon  the  origin  and  purport 
f that  relic.  Jack  Cade,  or  “Mortimer,” clearly 
'ent  through  no  idle  ceremony  when  he  struck 
us  stone  with  his  sword,  proclaiming  himself 

*.Nos\-  i?  and  17 • adi°ining  one  to  the  other,  eeem  to  have 
Wlaced  Nos.  13,  IC.aud  17. 


at  last  “lord  of  this  city.”  Were  it,  indeed, 
a milliarium,  as  Camden  thought,  we  should 
have  had,  doubtless,  some  tradition  of  its 
situation  by  the  Roman  forum  near  to  where 
is  now  the  Mansion  House.  Its  venerable 
antiquity  opens  many  questions  which  we 
cannot  discuss  here.  On  the  score  of  age  and 
its  supreme  significance  as  a mute  butlncon- 
testable  witness  to  contracts  and  the  like,  its 
history  should  be  read  along  with  that  of  the 
hwcet-maund  stone  at  St.  Michael’s  le  Querne, 
or  ad  Bladum,  in  Chepe.  This  latter  is  speci- 
fied in  a conveyance,  A.D.  889,  of  the  parcel  of 
land  whereon  it  stood  by  King  yElfred  to 
W ere  with,  bishop  of  Worcester,  relatively  to 
the  corn-market  at  that  spot. 


NOTES. 

HE  second  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Ventilation  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  just  published,  deal- 
ing chiefly  with  the  causes  of 
smells  in  the  House,  shows  conclusively  that 
the  system  of  drainage,  planned  at  a time 
previous  to  much  of  the  modern  sanitary 
gospel,  requires  a radical  reform.  The  main 
sewer  under  the  House  is  obviously  far  too 
large,  and  its  invert  at  the  junction  with  the 
public  sewer  is  below  the  lowest  level  of  the 
sewage  in  the  latter,  so  that  there  must  be 
always  a standing  pool  at  the  lower  end  of  it. 
The  Committee  propose  to  construct  within  the 
present  large  brick  drain  a smaller  one,  of  a 
better  section,  about  3 ft.  8 in.  high,  by 
2 ft.  4 in.  wide  in  the  clear,  constructed  of 
white  glazed  fire-bricks,  in  Portland  cement  ; 
the  remaining  space  in  the  existing  sewer  to 
be  filled  up  with  concrete.  They  propose  that 
this  new  sewer  should  discharge  into  a ver- 
tical stand-pipe,  whence  the  sewage  should  be 
pumped  byShone’s  pneumatic  ejectors  into  the 
outside  portion  of  the  existing  sewer,  and  run 
thence  into  the  low-level  main  sewer,  so  as  to 
cut  the  latter  off  from  all  connexion  with  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  drainage  system.  They 
propose  effectual  means  for  ventilating  the  new 
drain  by  a fresh-air  down -take  pipe  at  the 
lower  end,  and  a foul-air  up-take  pipe  from  its 
upper  end  into  the  shaft  over  the  furnace  in 
the  Victoria  Tower.  This  will  be  effectual.  The 
Committee  take  the  opportunity  of  making  an 
attack  on  the  state  of  the  large  low-level  sewer 
adjoining,  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  in  answer  to  a question  addressed  to 
him  in  the  House,  said  that  his  Board  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  ventilate  ; “ an 
opinion  to  which  the  Committee  venture  to 
think  his  Board  will  not  long  be  able  to  ad- 
here.” The  Committee,  without  echoing  the 
groundless  complaints  that  have  been  made 
about  the  ventilating  system  of  the  House 
(which,  provided  it  has  pure  air  to  deal  with, 
is  really  a very  efficient  one),  point  out  quite 
rightly  that  where  an  extraction  system  is 
used  there  is  a pull  of  air  into  the  apartment, 
which  facilitates  the  ingress  of  contaminated 
air  escaping  from  pipes  or  waterclosets  ; and 
they  recommend  the  substitution  of  propulsion, 
which  we  have  repeatedly  said  is  the  true 
system  to  employ  for  large  public  buildings. 
There  are  propulsion  fans  and  engines  now  in 
the  basement  of  the  House,  for  use  when  the 
state  of  the  weather  vitiates  the  action  of  the 
extraction  system  ; so  it  is  only  necessary  to 
substitute  this  for  the  extraction  system.  The 
report  generally  is  a most  sensible  and  prac- 
tical document,  which,  we  hope,  will  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves. 


ON  the  31st  ult.  a banquet  was  given  at  the 
Hotel  Continental  at  Paris,  by  one 
hundred  members  of  the  Soci6t£  Centrale 
des  Architectes,  to  M.  Charles  Gamier,  in 
honour  of  the  decree  of  the  presentation  to 
him  this  year  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  of  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  M.  Achille 
Hermant,  Vice-president  of  the  SocitHe  Cen- 
trale, occupied  the  chair,  the  President,  M. 
Bailly,  being  prevented  by  illness  from  attend- 
ing. The  chairman  gave  the  history  of  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal,  and  proposed  the  health 
of  M.  Gamier,  who,  in  replying,  expressed  in 
warm  terms  his  sense  of  the  kindness  of  his 
professional  brethren  on  both  sides  of  the 


Channel.  The  delegates  of  the  Society  of 
Architects  of  Bordeaux  congratulated  M. 
Gamier  also  in  the  name  of  the  provincial 
architects  of  France.  M.  Paul  Sedille,  after 
reading  letters  from  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  Mr. 
B.  P.  Pul  Ian,  and  Mr.  Aitchison,  regretting 
their  inability  to  be  present  on  the  occasion, 
proposed  the  toast  of  “ Nos  confreres  Anglais  ” 
and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 


T’HE  Town  Council  of  Bath  have  been  occu- 
J-  pied  in  considering  the  question  of  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  modern  baths  and 
its  probable  effect  in  destroying  or  obliterating 
part  of  the  valuable  and  interesting  remains 
of  the  ancient  Roman  bath.  The  report  of  the 
Baths  and  Pump-room  Committee  took  the 
line  that  ancient  remains  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  works  of  modern  and 
public  utility, — a line  of  reasoning  which,  in 
itself  and  in  a general  way,  we  should  not  be 
disposed  to  dispute  ; but,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  the  Roman  remains  at  Bath  are  of 
very  exceptional  interest  and  value,  and  every 
eftbrt  ought  to  be  made  to  avoid  injuring  or 
hiding  them  from  view.  As  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  the  various  very  contradictory 
statements  dropped  at  the  meeting  (as  re- 
ported in  the  Bath  Journal),  it  would  appear 
that  in  the  mind  of  the  City  Surveyor  and 
his  supporters  utilitarian  considerations  have 
gained  rather  too  much  the  upper  hand. 
Alderman  Murch,  in  a moderate  and  sensible 
speech,  urged  the  importance  of  the  ancient 
remains,  and  suggested  that  the  basement  of 
the  proposed  addition  should  be  sacrificed,  and 
that  there  should  be  fewer  new  baths.  How 
far  this  would  meet  the  case  we  cannot,  of 
course,  tell  without  knowing  what  is  the 
actual  demand  for  more  bath  accommodation. 
Alderman  Gibbs  proposed  as  an  amendment 
that  the  report  be  referred  back  for  fuller  con- 
sideration, and  that  another  architect  should 
be  called  in  to  consult  with  the  Surveyor 
(Mr.  Davis)  “as  to  the  best  mode  of  effecting 
the  extension  of  the  modern  baths  without  any 
interference  with  the  ancient  remains.”  This 
would  have  been  the  best  course  to  take,  and 
we  regret  to  observe  that  this  amendment  was 
lost  by  one  vote  (21  against  22).  As  the 
vote  was  such  a near  thing,  we  hope  the 
matter  will  not  be  considered  altogether 
settled.  From  the  comments  and  corre- 
spondence in  the  local  papers  the  result  seems 
to  be  regarded  in  Bath  with  anything  but 
satisfaction. 


THE  rule  that  before  an  award  of  an  arbi- 
trator can  be  taken  up,  his  fees  must  be 
paid,  frequently  is  very  unjust  towards  the 
successful  party.  This  has  just  been  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  Westwood  & Co.  v.  The 
Government  of  the  Cape  Colony.  A lengthy 
arbitration  between  these  parties  as  to  certain 
work  done  by  the  former  was  held  before  Sir 
James  Brunlees.  Messrs.  Westwood  took  up 
the  award  and  paid  the  arbitrator’s  fees, 
amounting  to  1,200/.  odd.  The  award  was  in 
their  favour,  and  the  Government  were  ordered 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  reference.  On  taxation 
800/.  odd  of  Sir  James  Brunlees’s  fees  were  dis- 
allowed, the  consequence  being,  of  course,  that 
Messrs.  Westwood  will  have  to  pay  this  sum  out 
of  their  own  pockets.  The  decision  of  the  Taxing 
Master  was  upheld  by  the  Court.  No  doubt 
the  Taxing  Master  acted  perfectly  correctly  in 
reducing  Sir  J.  Brunlees’s  fees  to  the  ten 
guineas  per  day  which  would  have  been  allowed 
a Queen’s  Counsel,  but  the  matter  shows  how 
hardly  the  rule  we  have  mentioned  presses  on 
a successful  party  if  it  happens  that  he  does 
nob  receive  all  the  costs  from  the  other  side 
on  taxation.  It  is  one  of  the  extravagances 
of  an  arbitration  that  private  individuals  are 
paid  for  services  for  which  the  time  of  a 
judge  can  be  had  for  nothing.  But  in  those 
cases  where  an  arbitration  is  actually  necessary 
it  seems  to  us  that  the  proper  rule  would  be 
for  the  arbitrator  to  fix  his  charges  beforehand, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  day’s  hearing  each  party 
should  pay  half  the  fee  for  the  day.  If  either 
side  refused  to  pay  the  fee,  it  should  be  the 
duty  of  the  arbitrator  to  continue  the  reference 
without  him,  and  if  on  the  next  hearing  the 
party  was  still  of  the  same  mind,  judgment 
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should  be  given  against  him,  as  in  an  action  by 
default.  The  case  to  -which  we  have  alluded 
shows  that,  under  the  operation  of  the  present 
rule,  a successful  party  may  be  actually  out 
of  pocket  as  regards  costs. 


LAST  year  the  Postmaster-General  obtained 
the  authority  of  Parliament  by  a special 
Act  to  acquire  land  in  Birmingham  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  thereon  additions  to  the 
present  head  office.  With  extraordinary  want 
of  foresight, — perhaps,  if  it  were  a private 
individual  of  whom  we  were  speaking,  we 
should  simply  say  with  great  carelessness, — the 
Department  did  not  make  sure  that  such 
additions  would  prove  adequate  for  the  wants 
of  that  great  city.  So  a new  Bill  is  now 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  naively 
remarked  in  the  preamble,  after  various 
recitals  from  the  preliminary  “ whereas,” 
“ but  since  the  passing  of  the  said  Act  [last 
year]  it  has  been  found  that  even  if  the  said 
head  post-office  were  so  enlarged  as  aforesaid, 
it  would  in  a very  short  time  prove  inadequate 
for  the  requirements  of  the  public  service  ” ; 
therefore  the  Postmaster-General  drops  the 
Act  of  1885,  and  wants  powers  to  take  other 
land  for  a new  head  office.  But  what  can  we 
think  of  the  business  capacities  of  a Depart- 
ment which  in  one  year  actually  get  an  Act  to 
enable  them  to  add  to  existing  buildings,  and 
then,  before  the  year  is  out,  find  that  they 
must  have  new  buildings  ? It  is  fortunate 
that  the  inadequacy  of  the  additions  to  the 
present  post-office  at  Birmingham  has  been 
discovered  before  they  were  erected  ; if  this 
had  not  happened  the  country  would  have 
been  put  to  a double  expense,  simply  from  a 
want  of  proper  prudence  in  regard  to  the 
ascertaining  of  the  required  amount  of  space. 


the  present  Erechtheum  is  built  on  its  site. 
The  remains  of  marble  pillars,  he  thinks, 
belong  to  a later  temple,  begun  by  Cimon,  and 
this  temple,  he  thinks,  occupied  the  site  of  the 
present  Parthenon.  It  was  left  unfinished  on 
the  banishment  of  Cimon,  and  eventually 
superseded  by  the  final  Parthenon  of  Pheidias. 
The  theory,  like  some  others  of  the  enthu- 
siastic German  architect,  seems  to  rest  on 
rather  slight  grounds. 


THE  Post-Office  Sites  Bill,  1886,  as  the  Bill 
above  referred  to  is  called,  consists  of 
fourteen  clauses,  most  of  them  of  a general 
nature,  which  would  seem  to  be  applicable 
to  the  purchase  of  sites  in  any  place.  Thus 
there  is  a power  given  to  divert  streets 
it  is  to  be  enacted  that  the  Postmaster- 
General  shall  not  acquire  ten  or  more 
houses  occupied  either  wholly  or  partially 
by  persons  belonging  to  the  labouring  classes 
until  the  Local  Government  Board  have 
sanctioned  a scheme  for  providing  new  dwell- 
ings for  such  persons.  It  would  be  more  satis- 
factory if  a general  Act  were  passed  giving 
certain  powers  and  rights  to  the  Postmaster- 
General,  and  placing  him  under  certain 
obligations  when  he  has  to  purchase  sites  for 
post-offices.  It  seems  to  be  altogether  absurd 
to  pass  a Bill  of  this  kind  every  time  a site  is 
required.  It  adds  to  the  labour  of  Parliament, 
and  it  might  be  done  once  for  all,  so  that  all 
the  world  would  know  what  was  the  law  in 
case  the  Postmaster-General  at  any  time 
desired  to  purchase  a site  for  a post-office. 


fJ'HE  same  number  of  the  Mittheilungen  also 


contains  a paper  by  Dr.  Kcihler  and  Dr. 
Dorpfeld  conjointly  on  the  Choragic  monument 
of  Nikias.  The  Choragic  monuments  of 
Lysicrates  and  of  Thrasyllos  are  well  known, 
but  though  the  remains  of  the  monument  of 
Nikias  have  been  accessible  since  the  excava- 
tion of  the  Beulu  Gate,  they  have  not  till  now 
been  reconstructed  into  an  intelligible  whole  ; 
in  fact,  Beuld,  their  discoverer,  thought  the 
architrave  with  the  victor’s  inscription,  the 
triglyphs,  and  the  cornice,  all  belonged  to 
separate  buildings.  On  Plate  VII.  of  the 
Mittheilungen  Dr.  Dorpfeld  reconstructs  for 
us  the  front  view  of  the  building,  which  has 
special  interest  because  it  offers  a third  and 
wholly  different  type  of  Choragic  monument. 
The  Lysicrates  monument,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  a circular  building  of  the  Corin- 
thian order  ; the  monument  of  Thrasyllos  was 
a small  Doric  portico,  forming  the  entrance  to 
a natural  cave  ; the  monument  of  Nikias  is  in 
the  form  of  a small  Doric  temple,  with  six 
columns  in  front  supporting  architrave  and 
low  pediment.  Dr.  Dorpfeld  notes  that  the 
remains  have  further  interest  in  connexion 
with  the  question  of  polychromy  ; the  main 
portion  of  the  building  was  of  white  marble, 
the  triglyphs  of  the  much  cheaper  “poros.’: 
The  triglyphs  only  bear  traces  of  painting. 
Dr.  Dorpfeld  thinks  that  the  triglyphs  only 
were  covered  with  a thick  and  opaque  coating 
of  paint, — hence  the  use  of  the  cheaper  mate- 
rial. For  the  special  interest  of  the  inscription 
on  the  architrave  we  refer  our  readers  to  Dr. 
Kohler’s  disquisition. 


clearly  made  out,  and  a great  number  of 
colonnades  opening  in  the  streets  are  still' 
traceable.  A plan  has  been  made  of  the 
ancient  harbour,  close  to  which  the  remains  of 
an  exedra-shaped  building  have  been  found. 
Eleven  plates  will  be  devoted  to  reproducing 
the  famous  theatre  of  Aspen dos.  At  Aspendos; 
and  Sytheion  only  have  inscriptions  in  Pamphy- 
lian  dialect  been  found.  Time  was  when 
Southern  Asia  Minor  was  a field  of  explora- 
tion peculiarly  English  : witness  our  Lycian 
sculptures  in  the  British  Museum.  But  ourt 
mantle  has  now  certainly  fallen  on  Vienna. 


ON  the  27th  ult.  the  last  meeting  for  thei 
season  of  the  Socidtd  Centrale  des  Archi-- 


tectes  took  place  at  Paris,  when  a paper  wasi 
read  by  M.  Napoli,  Chief  Engineer  of  thei 
Laboratory  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  con-: 
nexion  with  the  “ Chemin  de  Fer  de  l’Est,”  om 
“ The  Application  of  Electricity  to  Buildings.”. 
He  went  through  the  subjects  of  electrical 
transmission  of  force,  telephonic  comnmnica-a 
tion,  electric  lighting  for  dwellings,  application 
of  electricity  to  lifts  and  to  automatic  fire-< 
alarms,  to  the  great  interest  of  an  audience  oft 
architects,  among  whom  were  present  M.-l 
Gamier  and  M.  Questel. 


IN  the  last  issue  of  the  Mittheilungen  des 
Deutschen  Archaologischen  Instituts  (x.  3), 
Dr.  Dorpfeld  propounds  an  interesting,  though 
rather  startling  theory.  It  has  been  univer- 
sally accepted  that  the  older  Temple  of  Athene, 
on  the  Acropolis,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
Persians,  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
Parthenon.  The  old  temple  was  the  work  of 
the  Peisistratidae,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
Themistocles  employed  a good  deal  of  the 
unfinished  structure  as  building  material  for 
the  repair  of  the  fortifications  of  the  north 
Acropolis  wall.  Fragments  of  pillars  of  marble 
and  of  an  architrave  of  porous  stone  have  been 
found  built  into  this  wall.  The  difference  of 
material  has  inclined  Dr.  Dorpfeld  to  suspect 
that  they  did  not  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
temple.  His  theory  is  that  the  architrave 
remains  of  porous  stone  belong  to  the  old 
temple  of  the  Peisistratida?,  and  that  this  was 
built,  not  where  the  present  Parthenon  is,  but 
between  the  Parthenon  and  the  Erechtheum, 
on  a plateau  45  metres  by  22  metres,  where 
the  remains  of  walls  are  still  clearly  to  be  seen- 
The  whole  of  this  temple  was,  he  thinks,  built 
of  porous  stone  ; it  was  of  peripteral  form, 
and  he  sees  in  its  plan  close  resemblance  to  the 
old  temple  of  Dionysos  at  Eleusis.  Part  of 


IN  regard  to  the  competition  for  the  new 
fagade  for  Milan  Cathedral,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
composition  of  the  Jury  will  not  inspire  any 
greater  degree  of  confidence  than  is  usually 
felt  in  tribunals  of  this  description.  The  com- 
petition is  styled  “ international,”  but  foreign 
nations  will  be  very  imperfectly  represented 
by  the  three  architects  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Milanese  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  The  plan  of 
allowing  the  competitors  to  elect  four  members 
of  the  Committee  is  a novel  one,  but  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  it  will  be  found  practicable  : 
and,  if  practicable,  it  must  almost  of  necessity 
result  in  an  advantage  to  Italians.  The  pre- 
paration of  a design  for  the  preliminary  com- 
petition need  not  involve  a large  expenditure 
of  time  or  money,  and  perhaps  some  English 
architects  may  think  it  worth  while  to  send  in 
designs.  The  superintendence  of  the  model 
is  another  matter,  and  would  probably  be  a 
long  and  difficult  task,  and  would  involve  a 
lengthy  stay  in  Milan.  The  Italian  architect 
selected  by  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Milan 
to  serve  on  the  Committee  is  the  Cavaliere 
Giacomo  Franco,  Professor  of  Architecture  at 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Venice. 


SINCE  the  publication  in  our  last  of  Mr. 

Wild’s  letter  about  Christchurch,  Brixton-q 
hill,  we  have  been  to  see  what  the  churchwardens 
have  done.  They  must,  indeed,  be  penniless* 
to  have  been  obliged  to  cut  a number  of  squares 
holes  in  the  aisle  roofs,  letting  in  the  middayi 
sun  upon  the  heads  of  the  congregation  in  thet 
manner  of  a greenhouse.  The  effect  upon  thd1 
architecture  is  no  less  disastrous,  the  solemms 
tall  columns  being  now  seen  in  shade  againsti 
these  violent  lights.  The  removal  of  SC 
Anne’s  Asylum  has  set  at  liberty  a great  deal; 
of  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  steep 
gallery  for  the  children,  and  it  would  seem  an 
easy  matter  to  re-arrange  the  organ  so  as  tel 
obtain  room  for  increased  light  in  the  west 
wall  ; for  the  stained  glass  in  the  side  windows* 
although  evidently  much  darker  than  was; 
intended  by  the  architect,  is  very  good  of  its 
kind,  and  must,  no  doubt,  be  left.  As  to  thdjj 
apse  windows,  one  feels  a delicacy  in  criticising!! 
what  may  have  been  memorial  gifts  to  thei 
church,  but  modern  stained  glass  has  been  sc 
much  improved  since  they  were  executed  that' 
the  substitution  of  paler  glass  to  increase  thei 
light  would  be  a welcome  change. 


rPHE  Berliner  Philologische  Wochenschrift 
-L  (May  29)  reports  a paper  read  by  Dr. 
Petersen  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Society  at  Berlin.  Dr.  Petersen  took 
part  in  both  the  expeditions  recently  made 
by  Count  Lanckoronski  to  Southern  Asia 
Minor.  He  showed  a number  of  plans  and 
photographs  which  are  to  form  part  of  the 
official  report  of  the  expedition  shortly  to 
be  published.  Special  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  fortifications  of  Adalia.  Seven  plates 
are  to  be  devoted  to  the  detailed  publica- 
tion of  the  arch  of  Hadrian  in  that  town, 
it  being  remarkably  well  preserved.  On  the 
site  of  the  Greek  colony  of  Sid6  a richly- 
decorated  fountain  has  been  discovered,  and 
the  foundation  of  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town  : 
the  directions  of  the  principal  streets  can  be 


OUR  attention  has  been  called  to  a tradal 
circular  which  is  being  sent  round  by  thd^ 


“ Providence  Iron  Works  Company,  Limited, 
to  architects  and  engineers,  giving  informationii 
as  to  their  improved  riveted  girders,  and  cono 
eluding  with  this  clause,  to  which  special 
attention  is  called  by  a “ Nota  ” : — 


A commission  of  2 per  cent,  will  be  allowed  t< 
architects  and  engineers  specifying  our  girders  ancs 
brand.  They  are  respectfully  requested  to  send  usiji 
as  soon  as  'possible,  a copy  of  any  specification  ti  >. 
that  effect.” 


From  the  open  and  business-like  manner  ii) 
which  this  is  done  the  only  conclusion  one  car: 
come  to  is  that  it  is  the  result  of  sheer  ignorijj 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  Company  issuing  thtj; 
circular.  Do  they  know  that  every  architect 
of  respectability  would  regard  that  as  an  imi| 
pertinence,  and  that  those  who  entered  into  such': 
an  arrangement  would  be  acting  dishonourably  i 
towards  their  clients  ? Once  more  let  u;  -: 
repeat  what  we  have  said  before,  that  an  archil 
tect  has  no  business  to  consider  any  interest?;; 
but  those  of  his  client  in  selecting  thff^l 
materials  for  use  in  a building,  and  a firm  isi 
doing  a most  improper  thing  in  sending  round: 
such  a notice  to  the  profession.  We  charitably 
conclude  that  the  “Providence  Iron  Works 
Company  ” are  not  aware  that  there  is  any/ 
impropriety  in  the  matter,  from  the  open  way 
in  which  the  offer  is  made,  as  offers  of  commisil' 
sions  of  that  kind  are  usually  made  sub  rosd) 
in  diplomatic  letters  marked  “private.”  Archi: 
tects  who  value  the  dignity  of  their  profession! 
ought  to  decline  to  do  any  business  with  firmi 
sending  such  circulars  until  the  obnoxiouii 
paragraph  is  removed  ; but  we  hope  the  com> 
pany  in  question  will  have  the  good  sense  td 
cancel  it  themselves. 


June  5,  1886.] 
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ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— VI. 

TriE  first  exhibit  among  domestic  archi- 
| tecture,  in  the  order  of  hanging,  is 

1,548,  “ A Country  House  in  Hampshire,”  by 
Messrs.  Wyatt  & Spiers;  what  agents  call  a 
I “bijou  house,”  as  appears  from  the  plan,  which 
the  authors  are  to  be  commended  for  appending. 
The  drawings  consist  of  a small  view  of  the 
drawing-room,  with  the  bay-window  stretching 
all  across  one  side  and  giving  a wide  view  of  the 
prospect,  and  a perspective  of  the  exterior,  which 
latter  is  hardly  architecture  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word ; there  is  nothing  that  can  well 
be  called  “design”  in  it,  but  it  is  entirely 
unobjectionable. 

1,550,  ‘ A Mentone  Villa,”  Mr.  S.  J.  Newman. 
Another  bijou  house ; a two-storied  villa,  in 
what  may  be  called  rural  Italian  style,  with  a 
plan  appended,  showing  two  sitting  - rooms 
facing  down  the  hill,  and  a “garden-room”  on 
the  ground  floor  of  the  Bhort  tower  at  the 
other  end;  a small  open  loggia  between  that 
and  the  porch. 

1,553,  “ Old  Falcon  Inn,  Chester,”  Messrs. 
Grayson  & Ould.  A “restoration”  of  a charm- 
ing  piece  of  half-timber  work,  shown  in  a neat 
perspective  drawing.  There  is  nothing  to  in- 
dicate how  much  is  new  and  how  much 
original. 

1,555,  “ The  Firs,”  Mr.  C.  Foster  Hayward, 
i A very  nice  water-colour  drawing  of  a brick 
country-house  of  Queen  Anne  proclivities,  with 
some  good  points  about  it.  The  doorway,  set  on 
diagonally  at  the  angle,  would  probably  seem  to 
join  the  house  rather  awkwardly  from  some 
points  of  view.  The  bay-window  and  the  gable 
flanked  by  chimneys  on  the  left  group  well ; 
the  other  front  is  rather  fragmentary,  and 
seems  to  want  the  details  pulling  together. 
No  plan. 

1,558,  “Front  in  Terra-cotta,  17,  Oxford- 
street,”  Messrs.  Batterbury  & Huxley.  A pen 
elevation  of  a front  partaking  of  Francis  I. 
style,  with  Renaissance  foliage  decorations. 

1,564,  “House  to  be  built  near  Guild- 
ford,” Mr.  W.  S.  Weatherley.  A pleasant- 
looking  country. house,  shown  in  a pen  draw- 
[ ing ; lower  story  brick  with  stone  dressings, 

| upper  story  half-timber, — that  is  to  say,  we 
l presume,  the  usual  pretence  of  timber  and 
I plaster  on  a background  of  brick  wall ; the 
' treatment  of  the  entrance,  with  its  carved 
! panels  over,  is  quietly  picturesque,  so  also  the 
i projecting  wings  on  the  left,  with  the  arcade 
i connecting  them.  A plan  is  appended,  showing 
that  the  sitting-rooms  are  pleasantly  varied  on 
I plan,  but  the  drawing-room  would  be  rather 
i deficient  in  light,  considering  that  all  the 
: windows  except  that  of  the  recessed  bay  are 
l under  verandahs. 

1,566,  “ Dining-room,  No.  3,  Stanhope-place, 
Hyde  Park,”  Mr.  W.  Flockhart.  A pen  drawing 
of  a room,  with  plain  panelled  wainscot  and 
! decorated  frieze  over,  rather  sketchily  shown. 

I The  general,  si  yle  of  the  drawing  is  effective  in 
; execution,  but  we  may  suggest  that  a table- 
) cloth  hanging  over  the  edge  of  a table  does  not 
; make  a sharp  black  line  at  the  angle,  an  incident 
in  the  drawing  which  jars  on  the  eye. 

1,568,  “ House  at  Ingatestone,”  Mr.  G. 

! Sherrin.  A “ rustic  ” house.  The  frequently- 
repeated  scheme  of  wall  below  and  black  and 
1 white  work  above,  rather  overdone  by  now. 

: No  plan. 

1.579,  “ Beauvale,  Sunningdale,”  Mr.  G. 
i Vigers.  An  old  English  style  of  country-house, 

well  carried  out ; brick  below,  plaster  on  first 
floor,  and  tiling  between  the  main  cornice  and 
' the  higher  roofs.  A double-storied  bay-window 
i forms  a feature,  but  there  is  no  plan  to  show 
how  it  works  in. 

1.580,  “ The  Briary,  Cowes,”  Mr.  Aston 
i Webb.  Is  this  an  addition  to  an  existing  house  ? 

It  looks  rather  like  it,  the  left-hand  part  being 
1 the  addition.  In  the  right-hand  portion  the 
gables  are  cut  off  awkwardly  from  the  main  wall 
by  the  heavy  cornice  below,  and  seem  to  rise 
: again  out  of  the  slope  of  the  roof.  The  addi- 
1 tions  (?)  at  the  left  are  in  the  same  general 
style,  but  avoid  this  defect.  A plan  is  appended. 
i The  house  is  of  the  practical  order,  and  does 
not  suggest  “ the  briary  ” ; it  is  too  prim  and 
, proper  for  the  title. 

1,585,  “ Houses  in  Hans-place,”  Mr.  C.  W. 
Stephens.  Heavy,  and  not  picturesque.  Would 
: perhaps  look  better  in  a coloured  drawing, 
showing  the  brick  tones,  &c.,  than  in  this  rather 
weak  pen  drawing.  No  plan. 

I 1,591,  “ Three  Cups  Hotel,  Colchester,”  Messrs 


E.  I’Anson&Son.  Arather heavy  “country inn” 
design,  with  mullioned  windows,  semicircular 
projecting  bays  on  corbels,  gablets  with  strap 
ornaments,  and  panels  with  sunflowers  growing 
in  them,  as  they  grow  in  some  recent  city 
buildings.  If,  as  we  presume,  this  is  the 
accepted  design  (there  was  a competition),  there 
were  some  better  ones,  architecturally,  sub- 
mitted. It  might  look  better  in  another  draw- 
ing,  this  one  being  in  a heavy  style  devoid  of 
artistic  touch.  No  plan  is  given,  so  we  cannot 
judge  what  may  be  the  practical  merits  of  the 
building  for  its  purpose. 

1.592,  “ Saighten  Grange,  Cheshire,  before 
Restoration,”  Mr.  E.  Hodkinson.  A very  good 
sepia  drawing  of  a delightful  massive  Late 
Gothic  gatehouse,  with  later  additions  tacked 
on  to  it.  The  author  knows  how  to  handle  the 
brush. 

1.593,  “Additions  to  the  Park,  Ledbury,” 
Messrs.  R.  Coad  and  J.  M.  Maclaren.  Nothing 
to  show  whether  any  of  this  is  old  or  whether 
it  is  all  addition.  If  the  latter,  there  is  too 
much  affectation  of  antique  style  about  it ; if 
it  were  old  one  would  say,  what  a nice  old  house ; 
but,  as  new  work,  it  is  rather  a masquerade, 
like  some  other  modern  housework.  No  plan  is 
given,  and  we  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  additions  or  how  they 
combine  with  the  old  building. 

1.594,  “ Design  submitted  for  the  Three  Cups 
Hotel,  Colchester,”  Mr.  R.  A.  Briggs;  hung 
high ; a better  drawing  than  the  selected  one 
for  the  same  building,  but  not  one  of  those 
which  we  remembered  as  superior  to  it  in 
design. 

1.596,  “ Study  for  an  Italian  Villa,”  Mr. 
R.  Phene  Spiers  ; a coloured  elevation,  savour- 
ing  of  the  air  of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts, — 
correct,  finished,  cold.  The  author  laudably 
appends  a plan,  but  the  drawing  is  hung  too 
high  tt>  see  either  that  or  the  detail  of  the 
front. 

1.597,  “ Holcombe  Wood,  Kent,  Garden 
View,”  Mr.  John  Belcher.  An  eccentric  sketch 
in  coloured  chalk  on  grey  paper,  apparently  by 
Mr.  A.  B.  Pite,  showing  the  walls  and  the  tiled 
roofs  their  natural  red  in  the  midst  of  a land- 
scape of  a ghastly  grey.  The  house  has  pic- 
turesque points,  especially  the  octagonal  turret 
at  the  re-entering  angle,  with  its  chequer  work 
upper  story.  No  plan. 

1.598,  “ Wrea  Head,  near  Scarborough,”  Mr. 
E.  Burgess.  A cold,  feelingless  Gothic  house 
shown  in  a neatly- finished,  hard,  uninteresting 
drawing,  hung  much  better  than  it  could 
rightly  claim  to  be.  The  only  good  point  in 
the  design  is  the  large  mullioned  hall  and 
staircase  window  filling  up  the  whole  wall  surface 
between  two  projections.  The  author  has  given 
a plan,  which  appears  a good  one. 

1,602,  “New  Houses,  Cadogan- square,”  Mr. 
J.  J.  Stevenson.  Like  many  other  houses  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  (many  by  the  same  hand). 
There  have  been  better  ones  from  Mr.  Stevenson 
than  these,  or  they  look  better  in  the  carefully- 
executed  water-colours  he  has  generally  sent ; 
these,  drawn  in  pen  and  ink,  appear  to  us  hard, 
wiry,  and  almost  as  uninteresting  as  domestic 
architecture  by  an  architect  could  be  made. 

1.607,  “Knighton  Spinnies,  Leicester,” 
Messrs.  Goddard  and  Paget.  A beautifully- 
executed  water-colour  drawing,  showing  a 
picturesque  house,  brick,  tile,  half  timber, 
raany  gables,  and  cottage  and  stable  buildings 
beyond,  in  the  midst  of  a sunlit  flower-garden 
with  thick  clipped  hedges  dividing  one  lawn 
from  another.  The  object  of  the  drawing 
seems  to  have  been  to  show  an  English  home 
as  Tennyson  pictured  it  in  the  “Palace  of 
Art,”— 

"A  haunt  of  ancient  Peace." 

There  is  nothing  specially  to  remark  on  in  the 
architecture  of  the  house.  It  is  picturesque, 
and  lends  itself  admirably  to  the  kind  of  effect 
depicted  in  the  drawing.  No  plan  is  given. 
The  drawing  is  certainly  one  of  the  pleasantest 
to  look  at  among  the  domestic  architectural 
drawings. 

1.608,  “Design  for  a Town  House,”  Mr. 
Gerald  Horsley.  This  very  original  design  was 
published  in  our  pages.  It  is  somewhat  beyond 
the  scale  of  what  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a town 
“ house  :”  it  is  rather  a mansion.  The  cornice 
is  prodigious  in  projection,  and  on  too  large  a 
scale  altogether  for  the  order  under  it;  but 
there  is  a great  deal  of  boldness  in  the  design. 
No  plan. 

1,611,  “ Kensington  Court,”  Mr.  J.  J.  Steven- 
son. A pen  drawing  of  a block  of  houses 


surrounding  three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  similar 
in  general  character  to  those  in  Cadogan- square, 
before  mentioned,  but  with  more  variety  and 
picturesqueness  of  detail.  The  interposition  of 
a house  of  positively  Gothic  detail  and  feeling 
among  the  “ Queen  Anneries  ” is  happily 
thought  of  as  a bit  of  variety  in  the  picture. 
No  plan. 

1,613,  " Houses : Pont-street,”  Mr.  C.  W. 
Stephens.  A pen  drawing  of  brick  houses, 
hung  too  high  to  be  well  seen  ; heavy,  but 
solid  looking ; the  projecting  bays  finishing 
with  deep  cornice  and  frieze.  No  plan. 

1,617,  “ Chambers  and  Shops,  Mount-street,” 
Messrs.  Ernest  George  &.  Peto.  This  very 
picturesque  street-front  we  have  already  illus- 
trated. The  shop-windows  are  treated  with 
bold  arches,  with  adequate  piers  between ; 
the  shops  are  continuous  in  design,  but  the 
upper  stories  are  pleasantly  varied,  the  pro- 
jecting bays  in  one  portion  being  square,  with 
mullioned  windows,  the  others  three-sided,  with 
smaller  windows.  The  pierced  balconies  and 
the  open  tracery  finish  to  the  square  bays  are 
picturesque  points  of  detail.  The  whole  form 
a building  containing  so  much  real  character 
that  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  give  the 
design  a factitious  interest  by  a drawing 
studiously  treated  so  as  to  give  an  old  and 
weathered  look  to  the  buildings.  This  is 
affectation.  A great  deal  of  the  best  architec- 
ture in  the  world  is  unfortunately  old,  and 
more  or  less  dilapidated ; but  it  was  once 
new,  and  there  is  nothing  sinful  or  inartistic 
in  a new  building  that  there  should  be  an 
effort  to  make  it  look  old. 


LETTER  FROM  PARIS. 

Death  has  been  sadly  busy  among  the  ranks 
of  the  painters.  Scarcely  has  Paul  Baudry 
departed,  than  Isabey,  Edouard  Frere,  and  Karl 
Daubigny  have  followed.  The  two  last  have 
occupied  an  honourable  place  in  art,  but  Isabey 
was  incontestably  a master  of  more  than  fifty 
years’  renown,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  see 
himself  placed,  from  his  first  appearance, 
among  the  great  ornaments  of  his  country. 

Eugene  Louis  Gabriel  Isabey  was  born  at 
Pan's  in  1804.  His  teacher  was  his  father,  the 
celebrated  miniature-painter,  and  his  earliest 
pictures,  “Un  Ouragan  devant  Dieppe,”  and 
“ La  Plage  de  Honfleurs,”  both  exhibited  in 
1827,  as  well  as  the  “ Port  de  Dunkerque  ” 
( Salon  of  1831),  and  “Combat  du  Texel” 
( Salon  of  1837),  placed  him  in  the  first  rank 
of  painters.  Among  other  admired  works  are 
“ L’Arrivee  de  la  Reine  Victoria  auTreport” 
(1846),  “ Le  Depart  de  la  Reine  d’Angle- 
terre,”  “ L’Embarquement  de  Ruyter”  (1851),. 
“ L’Alchimiste,”  &c.  Isabey,  who,  during  the 
Siege  and  the  Commune  had  found  a generous 
hospitality  in  London,  occupied  his  last  fifteen 
years  in  producing  admirable  water-colours  r 
and  it  is  only  Bince  the  last  year  that  he 
abandoned  his  pencil.  In  this  painter,  young 
almost  to  the  last  in  his  art,  France  loses  one 
of  the  last  and  most  brilliant  representatives 
of  the  older  French  school  of  this  century. 

Edouard  Frere,  who  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven,  had  studied  in  the  atelier  of  Paul  Dela- 
roche.  He  executed  an  immense  number  of 
genre  pictures,  popularised  by  engravings,  and 
his  work  was  as  well  known  in  England  as  in 
France.  He  had  the  gift  of  rendering  the 
movement  and  expression  of  life  in  his  figures, 
while  attending  at  the  same  time  very  carefully 
to  the  execution  of  accessories. 

Karl  Daubigny  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  celebrated  landscape 
painter,  whose  general  manner  he  continued, 
though  with  a rather  heavy  touch,  but  with  the 
same  artistic  conscientiousness.  His  picture, 

“ La  Vallee  de  la  Scie,”  gained  him  a “ Pre- 
miere Medaille,”  and  the  present  Salon  possesses 
one  of  his  last  and  one  of  his  best  works,  “ Lever 
de  Lune  au  Soleil  couchant.” 

About  the  same  time  last  year  we  mentioned 
the  death  of  De  Nittis,  the  clever  and  agreeable 
painter  of  Parisian  fashionable  society.  His 
principal  works  have  now  been  collected  by  the 
care  of  M.  Bernheim,  and  the  re-inspection  of 
them  confirms  the  impression  they  formerly 
produced. 

Parliament  is  actively  busied  about  the 
question  of  the  Metropolitan  railway,  on  which 
we  have  touched  several  times.  The  formation 
of  the  system  of  lines  is  getting  into  a practical 
stage,  but  it  is  of  importance  that  its  route 
should  be  laid  out  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  appear- 
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ance  of  the  city  or  injure  any  of  the  buildings 
of  historical  interest.  In  regard  to  this  view 
of  the  subject,  the  Society  of  “ Amis  des  Monu- 
ments Parisiens  ” is  disturbed  by  the  projects 
of  the  municipal  engineers,  and  M.  Charles 
Gamier  has  been  appointed  the  interpreter,  to 
the  “ Ministre  des  Travaux  Publics,”  of  these 
artistic  pre-occupations.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Government  will  take  the  application  of  the 
eminent  architect  into  serious  consideration,  and 
that,  while  satisfying  public  requirements,  it 
will  respect  the  picturesque  and  archaeological 
claims  of  Old  Paris. 

The  preliminary  work  has  been  commenced 
for  the  transformation  of  the  old  Halle  aux 
Bles  into  the  Bourse  du  Commerce,  according 
to  the  design  submitted  to  the  Municipal  Council 
by  the  architect,  M.  Blondel.  According  to  this 
design  three  lofty  central  entrances  flanked  by 
columns,  surmounted  by  a pediment  crowned 
by  allegorical  sculpture,  will  give  access  to  the 
edifice.  All  round  the  main  cornice  are  to 
be  statues  representing  the  chief  cities  of 
France.  The  existing  cupola  is  retained,  but 
filled  with  glass  in  the  upper  portion;  the  lower 
part  will  be  occupied  by  a decorative  ceiling 
by  an  eminent  artist ; and  lastly,  in  the  three 
principal  avenues  facing  the  three  entrances 
will  be  groups  of  sculpture,  for  which  M.  Blondel 
hopes  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  such  eminent 
sculptors  as  MM.  Chapa,  Mercie,  Millet,  or 
Falguifcre.  We  may  add  that  the  design  leaves 
absolutely  unaltered  the  curious  fountain  in  the 
centre,  the  work  of  Jean  Bullant. 

We  may  announce  also  the  speedy  demolition 
of  the  Quadriga  group  which  surmounts  the 
Arc  de  1’lStoile,  which  has  long  disgraced  this 
fine  monument,  besides  threatening  danger 
from  its  dilapidated  condition. 

The  environs  of  Paris  will  soon  boast  of  a 
new  Hotel  de  Ville,  at  Suresnes,  the  design  for 
which  has  been  chosen  in  a public  competition 
recently  decided.  Three  premiums  have  been 
decreed  by  the  jury : the  first  to  M.  Bresson, 
who  is  commissioned  to  carry  out  the  building ; 
the  second  to  M.  Ronyer ; and  the  third  to 
M.  Loviot. 

A great  competition  has  been  open,  for  some 
days  past,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  for  the  build- 
ings for  the  Exhibition  of  1889.  We  must  say 
at  once  that  the  programme,  rather  hastily 
drawn  up  in  the  Ministere  du  Commerce,  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  perspicuity. 
However,  in  spite  of  obscurity  of  instructions 
and  shortness  of  time,  107  architects  have 
responded,  and  the  deeigns  were  on  public  view 
up  to  the  31st  of  May.  Ninety  were  thrown 
out  on  the  preliminary  examination,  and  at 
the  final  one  three  designs  were  selected  as 
equal  in  merit,  and  obtained  the  three  first 
premiums,  each  of  4,000  francs.  The  authors  of 
these  are  MM.  Dutert,  Eiffell  (in  collaboration 
with  M.  Sauvestre),  and  Forraige. 

Among  other  conditions,  the  official  pro- 
gramme imposes  on  architects  the  obligation  to 
show  on  plan,  section,  and  elevation,  an  iron 
tower  300  metres  in  height.  This  gigantic 
construction,  the  utility  of  which  is  very 
questionable,  was  not  calculated  to  stimulate 
the  artistic  spirit  of  the  competitors,  who  have 
struggled  bravely  to  produce  an  artistic  and 
well-balanced  ensemble  with  this  “tower  of 
Damocles”  hanging  over  their  heads. 

M.  Dutert  plants  his  tower  on  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  isolated  from  the  main  exhibition  build- 
ing, in  the  midst  of  a great  park,  over  which 
are  scattered  exotic  architectural  constructions 
half  hidden  among  trees. 

M.  Eiffel,  the  initiator  and  first  proposer  of 
this  abnormal  tower,  places  it  at  the  entry  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars.  His  design  is  a triumph 
of  metallic  construction ; vast,  commodious, 
exceedingly  practical,  but  as  ugly  as  an  iron 
railway  station ; with  immense  iron  galleries, 
in  horse-shoe  form,  furnished  with  an  aerial 
railway  to  take  spectators  all  round  the 
exhibition. 

M.  Forraigd,  whose  design  is  much  more 
decorative,  leaves  the  famous  tower  nearly  out 
of  consideration,  merely  showing  it  formally, 
so  as  to  satisfy  his  competitive  conscience. 
Though  a little  heavy,  his  principal  facade  ha3 
a grand  monumental  aspect,  with  the  central 
pavilion  united  to  two  angle  pavilions  by  long 
lines  of  arcaded  galleries  decorated'  with 
frescoes.  Each  pavilion  is  surmounted  by  a 
cupola,  adorned  with  statues  and  winged 
genii. 

Three  premiums  of  2,000  francs  each  have 
also  been  awarded  to  MM.  Cassien-Bernard  an. 
Nachon,  M.  Raulin,  and  M.  Deperthes.  In  th 


design  of  the  first-named,  the  buildings  on  the 
Champ  de  Mars  are  not  very  remarkable,  but 
the  tower,  planted  boldly  on  the  Seine  as  an 
immense  bridge,  serves  as  the  entry  to  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides  transformed  into  a 
park,  with  the  axis  occupied  by  a vast  avenue 
of  foreign-looking  constructions.  Very  remark- 
able also  is  the  design  of  M.  Raulin,  who  places 
along  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  from  the  Invalides 
to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a length  of  about  two 
kilometres,  a line  of  various  edifices,  Egyptian 
houses,  Turkish  mosques,  Chinese  pagodas, 
Indian  temples,  whose  minarets,  domes,  and 
colonnades  would  give  to  that  part  of  Paris  the 
illusory  appearance  of  a city  of  the  far  East, 
reflecting,  like  Benares,  its  palaces  in  the  waters 
of  the  sacred  stream. 

We  give  our  preference,  nevertheless,  to  the 
design  of  M.  Albert  Ballu,  which  has  only 
obtained,  however,  a third  premium  of  1,000  fr., 
along  with  thoso  of  MM.  Pierron,  Hocherau, 
Vaudoyer,  and  Fouquiau.  M.  Ballu’s  tower, 
which  rises  above  a gigantic  portico  ornamented 
with  allegorical  statues,  is  crowned  with  a 
sphere  on  which  hovers  the  genius  of  France. 
The  ensemble  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  buildings  is 
less  successful,  but  the  interior  of  the  Palais  des 
Beaux  Arts,  which  he  proposes  to  erect  on  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides,  is  remarkable  for  its 
architectural  taste  and  elegance.  M.  Fouquiau 
has  evidently  aimed  at  reproducing  the  con- 
structions built  by  him  at  Amsterdam  for  the 
International  Exhibition  of  1883.  If  the  special 
character  of  that  exhibition,  and  the  colonial 
connexions  of  the  Dutch  Government,  might 
have  justified  that  pseudo- Asiatic  luxuriance, 
this  does  not  apply  to  Paris,  and  the  design, 
commonplace  enough  otherwise,  only  recalls 
what  we  have  seen  in  former  exhibition 
buildings. 

MM.  Simil,  Claris  and  Morel,  Walwein  and 
Proust,  Gaston  H6nard,  Blondel,  and  Francois 
Roux,  have  each  obtained  honourable  mention, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  their  designs  out  of  the 
common  way  or  meriting  special  description. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  Government 
will  do.  Will  it  adopt  one  of  the  three  first 
premiated  projects,  or  combine  ideas  or  parts 
from  all  of  them  as  may  seem  to  best  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  situation  ? Or  has  the 
Government  only  wished  to  give  the  architects 
the  platonic  satisfaction  of  having  the  compe- 
tition which  they  asked  for?  We  shall  soon 
know,  for  to  secure  the  subvention  of  the  City 
authorities  it  is  a condition  that  the  work  should 
be  commenced  in  September  next,  so  that  a 
prompt  decision  is  imperative. 

As  to  the  tower  of  300  metres,  although, 
according  to  M.  Berger’s  lecture  at  the  Societe 
Centrale,  it  ought  to  mark  “ the  apogee  of  the 
age  of  metallurgy,  to  which  will  soon  succeed 
the  age  of  electricity,”  we  earnestly  hope  it 
will  be  abandoned.  It  is  entering  on  an 
enormous  and  useless  expense  to  end  in  a sham. 
Besides,  it  will  be  absolutely  injurious  to  the 
picturesqueness  of  Paris,  as  it  will  destroy 
entirely  the  scale  of  the  panorama  as  now  seen 
from  the  rising  grounds  surrounding  the  city ; 
this  tremendous  tower  will  dwarf  the  effect  of 
the  whole. 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  sculptors  have 
not  secured  the  “ Medaille  d’honneur”  of  the 
Salon,  after  all ; only  seventeen  votes  went  to 
avenge  for  poor  Schcenewerk  the  neglect  in 
which  he  lived,  and  of  which  he,  in  fact,  died  ; 
and  in  architecture,  M.  Ballu  obtained  only 
seven  votes ; while  among  the  painters,  after 
two  votings,  M.  J ules  Lefebvre  received  183 
votes  from  among  367  voters,  as  against  79  given 
for  M.  Benjamin  Constant  and  38  for  M.  Hum- 
bert. Without  questioning  the  great  talent  of 
the  recipient  of  the  medal,  the  result  has 
caused  some  surprise,  but  no  regret,  for 
M.  Lefebvre  is  a favourite  in  the  artistic 
world,  which  feels  a satisfaction  in  seeing  this 
crowning  of  a long  career  of  fine  work. 


School  of  Art  Wood  - Carving.  — The 

students  at  this  school  (which,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, is  carried  on  at  the  City  and  Guilds 
of  London  Institute,  Exhibition-road,  South 
Kensington)  have  just  finished  a handsome 
carved  mantel  and  over-mantel  for  H.R.H.  the 
Rajah  of  Kooch  Behar,  from  designs  supplied 
by  Mr.  John  Hungerford  Pollen,  M.A.  The 
mantel-piece  is  executed  in  teak  wood,  and  the 
whole  is  effectively  carved,  and  may  be  seen  at 
the  School  on  application  to  the  Manager  for 
permission. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  THE  EDINBURGH  it 
EXHIBITION.* 

Entranck  is  obtained  to  the  Exhibition  r 
grounds  at  the  north-east  angle  under  a large  t 
archway  of  cast-iron.  The  archway  is  a very  5 
solid-looking  affair,  at  least  50  ft.  high,  having  d 
a frieze  decorated  with  wi’eaths  in  relief  and  a 1) 
dentilled  cornice,  upon  which  is  a trophy  of  ill 
flags  (cast  iron)  and  vases  at  each  end ; the  ( 
spandrels  have  shields  in  relief  and  the  uprights  ; 
have  moulded  angles  and  laurel  foliage  in  relief  i: 
on  the  surface.  The  whole  of  this  portion  of  1 
the  structure  might  reasonably  have  been  con-  lj 
structed  in  stone,  and  then  it  would  not  have  ii 
elicited  admiration,  but  in  cast  iron  it  is  simply  jj 
detestable.  The  gates  attached  are  fair  speci-  ij 
mens  of  their  class,  such  as  are  usually  found  q 
in  price  catalogues.  The  castings  are  sent  by ; 
the  Grahamstown  Iron  Company,  Falkirk. 

To  the  right  of  this  entrance  there  is  a model  1 
block  of  workmen’s  dwellings,  designed  by  Mr.  r 
Gowans.  They  are  only  two  stories  high,  but  1 : 
other  stories  might  be  added  without  affecting ; 
the  internal  arrangement.  It  has  been  the  en- : 
deavour  of  the  architect  to  show  what  can  ben 
done  in  this  direction  by  the  utilisation  of  cheap  i! 
but  durable  material.  The  walls  are  con- 1 
structed  of  the  granite  and  Whinstone  blocks:; 
used  for  street  paving,  backed  by  refuse  stones;] 
from  freestone  quarries,  and  the  dressings  are 
formed  of  portions  of  freestone  cut  off  when  1: 
lintels,  &c.,  are  being  dressed  for  superior  1 
structures.  The  entrance  is  ample,  and  theii 
stair  is  in  easy  flights  and  well  lighted,  as  are  i 
all  rooms  and  passages.  The  sanitary  appli-  ij 
ances  and  internal  fittings,  which  are  excellent,  t| 
are  contributed  by  a number  of  tradesmen. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject  the  Executive 
Committee  intend  to  invite  competitive  designs  ;i 
for  workmen’s  dwellings,  which  are  to  be  exhi-  ii 
bited  in  Mr.  Gowans’ 8 block.  A diploma  is  to  ; 
bo  awarded  to  the  author  of  the  most  approved 
design  as  regards  plan,  cost,  and  external  effect. : 

Against  the  external  east  wall  of  the  Exhibi-i 
tion  Buildings,  Mr.  William  Langlands/Myretom 
Quarry,  near  Dundee,  exhibits  a plat,  steps, 
and  flagstone  of  a fine,  hard,  durable,  blue  free-f! 
stone,  suitable  for  monumental  purposes  as  well" 
as  for  stairs,  &c.  The  plat  is  9 ft.  square,  and  11 
the  steps  (two)  19  ft.  long  each.  One  is  shown 
with  a plain  machine-edge,  and  the  other  with:, 
a bottle  and  fillet,  also  machine-wrought.  Theii 
edge  of  the  plat  and  the  pavement  show  thei 
difference  between  the  machine  and  finely- 5) 
wrought  handwork. 

In  Court  2,  No.  25,  Mr.  Marcus  Bain,  the  lessee;; 
of  Ballochmyle  Quarries,  Ayrshire,  shows  ani 
octagonal  memorial  cross,  as  a sample  of  thei 
stone  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  com-ci 
modifies  of  the  Land  of  Burns.  It  is  possessed?! 
of  admirable  qualities,  and  is  of  a deep  red; 
colour.  Now  that  the  desire  is  spreading  for; 
the  introduction  of  coloured  material  in  the  1 
exterior  as  well  as  the  interior  of  buildings,  this  i 
stone  will  be  found  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 1 
pose.  Builders  give  it  a good  name  as  regards: 
ease  of  working,  and  it  seems  to  possess  the  1 
elements  of  durability.  The  percentage  of 
soluble  matter  is  1'8,  and  the  pressure  tests  are  r 
stated  to  be  high.  It  is  extensively  used  in  i 
the  West  of  Scotland,  and  is  exported  tot 
Ireland,  London,  and  the  United  States.  ■ 
Amongst  buildings  constructed  of  it  may  be 
mentioned  the  offices  of  the  Glasgow  Citizen,  ? 
the  Burns  Monument  and  Museum  at  Kilmar-  ii 
nock,  and  the  station  and  hotel  recently  opened  ; 
at  Ayr  by  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western  r 
Railway  Company. 

In  a separate  pavilion  Messrs.  P.  & R.  Fleming 
& Co.,  of  Glasgow,  have  a large  display  of  t 
agricultural  implements  and  fittings.  The  place  c 
of  honour  is  given  to  a model  of  a farm-steading  i 
on  the  estate  of  Roseneath,  Dumbartonshire,  1 
erected  to  the  order  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  ( 
Argyll.  The  whole  steading  is  covered  in  by  a 
series  of  semicircular  corrugated  iron  roofs. 
If  Mr.  Ruskin  should  visit  the  lovely  Gareloch  ; 
scenery  the  sight  of  this  erection  may  drive  < 
him  frantic.  In  good  truth,  it  is  with  extreme  : 
regret  we  observe  that  in  many  parts  of  the  t 
Highlands  the  thatched  or  slated  roofs  are  1 
being  superseded  by  corrugated  iron  ones,  which  ? 
no  length  of  time  appears  to  mellow  into  t 
harmony  with  the  surroundings. 

An  adjoining  pavilion  is  devoted  to  the  display  1 
of  Willesden  roofing.  Willesden  paper  is  stated  1 
to  be  water-proof,  rot-proof,  and  to  be  a warmer  < 
covering  than  slate,  and  it  is  certified  to  have  t 

* See  pp.  671,  703,  ante. 
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“weathered  the  2 95  in.  rainfall  and  gale  of 
September  3rd  and  4th,  1884.”  It  is  formed  of 
various  thicknesses,  and  in  different  tints  of  green 
and  brown.  The  sample  shown  on  the  pavilion 
roof  is  neutral  green  in  colour,  and  soft  and 
pleasing  in  effect.  If  this  material  should  prove 
equally  serviceable  as  galvanised  iron  there  can 
be  little  hesitation  in  giving  it  the  preference, 
for  besides  its  inoffensiveness  as  regards  appear- 
ance it  is  easy  of  application  and  cheap,  the 
prices  being  Is.  and  Is.  2d.  per  yard,  2 ft.  3 in. 
wide.  It  possesses  also  the  quality  of  lightness, 
one  ton  covering  13,500  square  feet,  whereas 
one  ton  of  galvanised  iron  covers  2,170  square 
feet  only. 

Red  tiles  are,  to  a considerable  extent,  super- 
seding slates,  and  they  are  finding  favour  in 
Scotland  as  elsewhere,  although  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  farther  south.  Scottish  manufacturers 
are  turning  their  attention  in  this  direction,  and 
we  find  admirable  specimens  of  Roman,  flat,  and 
ridge  tiles,  fiuials,  facing  bricks,  &c.,  produced 
by  Messrs.  W.  R.  & J.  Carmichael,  of  Alloa. 
Court  6,  No.  854. 

A small  model  roof  in  Court  6,  No.  831,  has 
specimens  of  flat  tiles,  hip  tiles,  and  ridge  tiles, 
by  H.  J.  and  C.  Major,  of  Bridgwater.  The 
flat  tiles  have  a roll  moulding  from  ridge  to 
eaves,  which  gives  them  a character  somewhat 
different  from  those  generally  in  use. 

In  Court  2,  No.  7,  Messrs.  Stuart  & Co.,  of 
Cliffe-on-Thames,  and  Torphichen-place,  Edin- 
burgh, have  a “ Granolithic  Trophy.”  It  is  20  ft. 
long  and  18  ft.  high.  At  each  corner  are  fluted 
columns  with  Corinthian  capitals,  16  ft.  high, 
standingupon  richly  ornamented  bases.  Between 
these  there  is  a dado,  consisting  of  dies  and 
balusters  with  female  figures  supporting  an 
entablature.  Within  this  there  is  a massive 
mantelpiece,  6 ft.  wide  and  8 ft.  high.  Tbeio 
are  also  stair-steps  and  window  mullions 
dressed  in  different  manners.  They  also  show 
i the  materials  from  which  Portland  cement  is 
manufactured  and  the  granite  as  specially 
prepared  for  mixture  therewith.  The  cement 
is  passed  through  a sieve  containing  2,500 
meshes  to  the  square  inch,  and  stands  a strain 
of  500  lb.  on  the  square  inch  at  seven  days. 

From  Macdonald  & Co.,  Aberdeen  ; D.  H.  & 
J.  Newall,  Dalbeattie;  and  the  Ben  Cruachan 
, Granite  Company,  we  have  polished  and  incised 
> crosses  and  tombstones  in  red,  grey,  and  blue 
granite;  and  different  monumental  sculptors 
show  examples  of  their  designs  in  this  material. 

; Amongst  these  we  note  Mr.  J.  H.  Kerr,  Dairy- 
road,  Edinburgh,  “ Mural  Monument  executed 
i ia  the  Italian  style,  with  marble  figure 
I emblematical  of  Faith,”  &c. ; Thomas  M’Ewen, 
Lothian-road,  Edinburgh,  “ Life-sized  Statue  of 
Hope,  in  Sicilian  marble,  on  Peterhead  granite 
pedestal,  with  Ratho  whinstone  under  base,” 
marble  monument  inlaid  with  lead,  &c.,  Nos.  1-6, 
Court  2.  Mr.  J.  A.  Kennedy,  Pitt-street,  Edin- 
burgh, sends  a mantelpiece  in  Keene’s  cement, 
mirror  frame  in  plaster  above  ; very  neat,  but  a 
misappropriation  of  the  materials. 

There  is  abundance  of  cast-iron  productions 
of  this  description,  including  mantels  and 
over-mantels,  in  imitation  of  oak  and  other 
woods,  f>-om  the  Mushet  Ironworks,  Dalkeith, 
Court  17,  No.  982,  but  there  is  very  little 
wrought-iron  work.  In  Court  6,  No.  825,  are 
a pair  of  wrought-iron  entrance-gates,  by  Hill 
& Smith,  Brierly  Hill  Ironworks,  Staffordshire, 
which  do  not  appear  to  us  remarkable  either  in 
the  way  of  design  or  spirited  treatment ; and 
in  Pavilion  No.  2,216,  there  are  railings,  &c., 
from  Cockburn  & Co.,  of  Gowanbank  Iron- 
i works,  Falkland,  commonplace  in  design. 

The  slates  produced  in  Scottish  quarries  are 
generally  thick  and  heavy,  but  durable.  Those 
exhibited  by  the  Aberfoyle  Slate  Quarries, 
Limited,  Class  1,  No.  6,  upon  a small  model,  are 
of  this  description,  and  are  of  a quality  to 
withstand  the  severe  gales  which  visit  the 
northern  coast-line.  The  rock  is  also  shown  in 
different  stages  of  its  manufacture  and  of 
several  classes.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  readily 
obtained  in  slabs  of  extra  size,  and  is  more 
suitable  for  useful  than  ornamental  purposes. 

Anderson  & Sons,  Marshall-street,  Edinburgh, 
Class  1,  No.  30,  show  rough  and  finished  roofing 
slates  from  Craiglea  Quarries,  of  excellent 
quality.  This  slate  is  suitable  for  ornamental 
purposes  and  mantel-pieces,  finished  with  a very 
high  polish,  which  brings  out  the  colour  admi- 
rably. The  enamelled  table,  with  landscape,  is 
not  so  much  to  our  taste.  Slate  may  indeed  be 
enamelled  so  as  to  resemble  marble  in  a manner 
highly  deceptive  ; but  it  is  liable  to  be  chipped, 
and,  when  the  enamelled  colour  is  light,  the 


dark  material  beneath  painfully  betrays  itself. 
We  have  seen  enamelled  slate  applied  to  exterior 
decoration,  but  in  the  course  of  a year  or  two 
it  loses  lustre,  and  becomes  dull. 

Pavement  flags  are  to  some  extent  now 
superseded  by  cement  for  footpaths,  but  they 
have  one  advantage  over  that  material,  they 
can  be  lifted  and  relaid.  The  best  Scottish 
quarries  are  situated  in  Forfarshire  and  Caith- 
ness-shire.  Of  the  latter  we  have  specimens 
from  Castlehill  quarries,  near  Thurso,  Court  2, 
No.  29,  and  from  Forss  Caithness  Pavement 
Company,  Limited,  Court  2,  No.  41.  Slabs  can 
be  procured  of  any  size  required  that  oan  readily 
be  carried  by  ship  or  rail,  special  vessels  being 
constructed  for  exportation.  The  material  is 
remarkable  for  the  tear  and  wear  it  will  sustain, 
and  for  its  non-porosity.  For  water  - tanks, 
hearthstones,  and  fireproof  flooring  it  is  most  use- 
ful. Currie  & Co.,  Leith,  Court  2,  No.  27,  exhibit 
fine  specimens  of  Arbroath  and  Caithness  pave- 
ment. Galloway  & Co.  show  the  same  material, 
Court  2,  No.  39,  along  with  stone  steps,  bottles, 
&c.,  from  the  Gagie  Quarries,  near  Dundee,  and 
Arbroath  steps,  wrought  by  machinery,  are 
exhibited  in  the  grounds  by  Walters  & Jackson, 
of  Edinburgh. 


THE  SURVEYORS’  INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Institu- 
tion was  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  12,  Great 
George- street,  at  three  o’clock  on  Monday  after- 
noon last,  the  retiring  President  (Mr.  E.  I’ Anson) 
occupying  the  chair.  The  ballot  for  the  elec- 
tion of  the  new  Council  having  been  declared 
open,  the  annual  report  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Institution  was  read  to  the  meeting.  We  append 
a few  passages  : — 

“During  the  past  year  55  new  Members  have 
been  elected,  viz.,  3 Honorary  Members,  25  Fellows, 
22  Professional  Associates,  and  5 Associates, — 
making,  with  34  new  Students  who  passed  the 
Preliminary  Examination  in  January  last,  an 
addition  of  89  new  names  to  the  roll.  Against  this, 
however,  has  to  be  placed  a large  deduction  repre- 
senting losses  by  death,  retirement  from  the  pro- 
fession, or  on  account  of  inability  to  maintain  the 
payment  of  subscriptions,  leaving  a net  increase  of 
19  of  all  classes.  There  has  been  a slight  increase 
in  the  income  proper  during  the  year,  due  in  part  to 
additional  subscriptions,  and  in  part  to  a slight 
increase  in  the  amount  of  fees  received  for  hire  of 
arbitration  rooms.  On  the  capital  side  of  the 
account  a further  sum  of  2,OOOJ.  has  been  invested 
in  New  2£  per  Cents. 

The  Institution  investments  stood  at  Christmas 
1885  as  follows,  viz.  : — 2.54U.  9s.  6d.  Consols,  on 
Revenue  Account ; 6,350/.  15s.  lOd.  New  2£  per 
Cents,  on  Capital  Account ; 539/.  lls.  2d.  Reduced 
3 per  Cents,  on  Library  Account ; and  228 /.,  North 
British  Railway  Preference  Stock,  on  account  of  the 
Crawter  Bequest. 

A sum  of  1,000Z.  has  been  added  to  the  invest- 
ments in  New  2^  per  Cents,  during  the  present 
year. 

The  unabated  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
ordinary  general  meetings  is  attested  by  the  volume 
of  ‘Transactions’  (the  eighteenth  of  the  series)  now 
approaching  completion.  The  Council  have  endea- 
voured, as  far  as  possible,  to  consult  the  tastes  and 
interests  of  the  various  classes  of  members  in  the 
order  in  which  the  papers  have  been  taken,  and 
this  has  necessitated  the  holding  over  of  several 
excellent  papers  until  next  session.  The  welfare  of 
the  Institution  is  very  largely  dependent  upon  the 
character  of  the  papers  road  and  of  the  discussions 
that  take  place  at  the  fortnightly  meetings.  The 
collection  and  dissemination  of  information  was  one 
of  the  principal  purposes  for  which  the  Institution 
was  established,  and  it  may  be  claimed  for  the 
‘ Transactions  ’ that  they  have  admirably  served  this 
purpose. 

It  appeared,  however,  to  the  Council  that  some- 
thing further  might  be  done  in  the  same  direction, 
without  trenching  in  any  way  on  the  proper  pro- 
vince of  the  ‘ Transactions,’  by  means  of  an  occa- 
sional publication  comprising  short  items  of  pro- 
fessional information  of  the  nature  and  under  the 
title  of  ‘ Professional  Notes.’  The  two  numbers  of 
the  new  publication  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
members  will  enable  them  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  experiment.  Whether  it  will  bo 
justified  by  success  will  depend  upon  the  support  it 
receives  from  the  members.  The  plan  of  the  ‘ Pro- 
fessional Notes  ’ is  wide  enough  to  embrace  every 
kind  of  contribution,  and,  as  members  come  to 
recognise  their  practical  utility,  the  number  of 
original  contributions  and  items  of  interest  com- 
municated will,  it  is  hoped,  be  largely  multiplied. 

The  Examinations  continue  to  attract  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Candidates,  notwithstanding 
that  proof  is  now  required  of  previous  practical 
experience  in  a surveyor’s  office.  About  the  usual 
proportion  have  satisfied  the  Examiners,  but  the 
Council  will  look  for  a better  knowledge  in  some 
of  the  more  important  subjects  on  future  occasions. 


The  Council  have  carefully  watched  various 
measures  recently  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  affecting  the  interests  with  which  sur- 
veyors are  identified.  It  is  impossible  to  regard 
some  of  these  proposals  as  serious  projects  of  legis- 
lation, or  to  look  upon  others  as  framed  with  a due 
sense  of  the  consequences  likely  to  result  from  their 
finding  their  way  into  the  Statute-Book.” 

The  report  having  been  adopted  and  the 
ballot  having  been  closed,  the  following  was 
declared  by  the  scrutineers  to  be  the  result  of 
the  voting : — 

President. — Mr.  William  James  Beadel,  M.P. 

Vice-Presidents.  — Messrs.  E.  P.  Squarey, 
R.  C.  Driver,  F.  Vigers,  and  C.  J.  Shoppee. 

Members  .of  Council. — Messrs.  T.  Chatfeild 
Clarke,  D.  Watney,  J.  Martin,  W.  Fowler,  H.  J. 
Castle,  R.  L.  Cobb,  A.  M.  Dunlop,  C.  Oakley, 
R.  Vigers,  T.  M.  Rickman,  and  R.  G.  Clutton 
(Members)  ; Mr.  E.  Smyth  (professional  As- 
sociate) ; and  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry  and  Sir 
Richard  E.  Webster,  Q.C.,  M.P.  (Associates). 

In  the  evening  upwards  of  100  members  dined 
together  in  the  Venetian  Room  of  the  Holborn 
Restaurant,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  the 
new  President  (Mr.  W.  J.  Beadel,  M.P.),  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  John  Clutton  (the  senior  past- 
President  of  the  Institution),  Sir  Richard  E. 
Webster,  Q.C.,  M.P.  (the  newly-elected  Asso- 
ciate of  Council),  Mr.  T.  Huskinson,  Mr.  W. 
Sturge,  Mr.  E.  Ryde,  Mr.  T.  Smith  Woolley 
(past  Presidents),  and  a large  attendance  of 
the  Council. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Birmingham  Architectural  Association. — On 
Saturday  afternoon  last  this  Association  made 
an  excursion  to  Fenny  Compton  and  Burton 
Basset  Churches,  Warwickshire,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Jethro  A.  Cossins.  On  arriving 
at  the  station  the  party  walked  to  Burton 
Basset  Church,  which  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  sloping  ground,  and  contains  good 
examples  of  Norman,  Early  English,  Decorated, 
and  Perpendicular  work.  A halt  was  here 
made  for  an  hour  to  allow  members  an  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  away  in  their  sketch-books, 
and  with  the  aid  of  photographic  apparatus, 
the  many  interesting  details  of  the  church.  A 
walk  over  the  hills  brought  the  party  back 
again  to  Fenny  Compton,  where  a due  in- 
spection was  made  of  the  old  village  houses, 
church,  and  churchyard  : notes  were  taken  of 
all  interesting  details,  and  after  sketching  for 
another  hour  the  party  returned  to  Birmingham. 

Edinburgh  Architectural  Association.  — On 
Saturday  last  the  members  of  this  Association 
travelled  to  Carnock  and  Stirling  on  their 
annual  excursion.  Carnock  House,  over  which 
the  party  were  shown,  is  a most  interesting  and 
little-known  specimen  of  Scottish  architecture 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  exhibiting  both  the 
solid  building  and  the  picturesque  grouping 
characteristic  of  that  period.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  windows  of  the 
south  front  were  enlarged  and  dormer  windows 
introduced  into  the  roof,  while  of  the  same  date 
there  are  some  beautifully  panelled  and  deco- 
rated ceilings  in  the  dining-room  and  drawing- 
room. The  party  afterwards  drove  by  Bannock- 
burn and  St.  Ninian’s  to  Stirling,  where  they 
were  conducted  over  the  Castle  by  Mr.  David 
MacGibbon.  The  Sallyport,  the  old  Parlia- 
ment Hall,  the  chapel,  the  Douglas  Garden,  and 
the  Palace  were  eaoh  visited  in  turn.  The  next 
place  visited  was  Argyle’s  lodging,  plans  of 
which  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  MacGibbon,  who 
pointed  out  the  portion  built  by  the  Earl  of 
Stirling,  as  distinguished  from  the  somewhat 
later  portions  added  by  Argyle.  A feature  not 
common  in  Scottish  buildings  of  this  period  con- 
sists in  a wooden  staircase  rising  from  the  hall  to 
the  first  floor,  although  this  feature  was  common 
enough  in  English  mansions  of  the  same  period. 
The  east  and  west  churches  were  examined 
under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Washington  Browne, 
who  read  a short  paper  on  their  history.  Time 
did  not  permit  of  the  party  visiting  Carnbus- 
kenneth  Abbey,  so,  after  dining  in  the  Golden 
Lion  Hotel,  they  returned  to  Edinburgh. 

Manchester  Society  of  Architects.  — The 
Manchester  Society  of  Architects  offers  the 
following  pi'izes,  to  bo  competed  for  by  such 
draughtsmen  as  may  be  eligible,  and  by 
students  serving  their  apprenticeship  in  the 
offices  of  architects  in  Manchester,  or  in  the 
office  of  any  member  of  the  Society,  viz. : a 
first  prize  of  five  guineas,  given  by  the  Society, 
and  a second  prize  of  three  guineas,  given  by 
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Capitals  from  the  Wall  Arcade,  “ Angel  Choir,"  Lincoln. 


the  President,  Mr.  Redmayne,  for  the  best 
portfolio  of  Architectural  Sketches,  including 
figured  sketches.  Mr.  James  P.  Holden’s  prize, 
of  the  value  of  live  guineas,  for  the  best  set 
of  not  Jess  than  four  sheets  of  drawings  of  a 
good  example  or  examples  of  Classic  archi- 
tecture, made  from  the  actual  building  or 
buildings,  with  a short  description  of  each 
subject.  Further  particulars,  and  conditions, 
may  be  obtained  of  the  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Society. 


CAPITALS,  LINCOLN  CATHEDRAL. 


These  drawings  of  four  of  the  beautiful  Early 
English  capitals  in  the  choir  of  Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral are  reproduced  from  sketches  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bidlake,  made  on  his  tour  last  year  as  “ Pugin 
Student”  of  the  Institute  of  Architects. 


EXAMPLES  OF  JAPANESE  WORK. 

We  are  enabled  to  illustrate  a few  of  the 
objects  in  Mr.  Ernest  Hart’s  collection  of 
Japanese  art  which  was  on  view  last  month  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  One  great 
advantage  this  collection  possesses  over  many 
others  is  that  it  is  arranged  in  something  like 
chronological  order,  with  date  and  name  of  the 
artist  or  school  attached,  and  the  student 


desirous  of  specific  information  stands  some 
chance  of  having  his  desire  satisfied.  Too 
many  collections  of  Japanese  curios  are  simply 
a miscellaneous  gathering  of  good  and  bad 
examples,  ancient  and  modern  reproductions 
made  expressly  for  the  English  market,  with 
little  or  no  information  about  any  of  the 
objects.  In  fact,  Japanese  works  too  often  are 
treated  merely  as  curiosities,  and  it  is  only 
here  and  there  that  we  find  a collector  who  has 
gone  to  the  trouble  of  classifying  his  collection. 
One  great  obstacle  that  has  stood  in  the  way  of 
many  collectors  is  the  difficulty  of  reading 
Japanese  characters,  but  Mr.  Hart  has  been 
fortunate  in  securing  the  help  of  a Japanese 
expert,  whose  aid  has  been  invaluable.  Skilful 
workmanship  is  in  part  at  least  hereditary,  and 
we  find  in  Japan  “schools”  of  work,  or,  in 
other  words,  families  who  have  for  generations 
devoted  themselves  to  the  production  of  one 
kind  of  work.  Knowledge  and  skill  are  thus 
accumulative,  and  by  this  means  a general  pro- 
ficiency is  reached,  whereas,  with  the  individual 
system,  we  only  get  great  excellence  in 
specially-gifted  persons,  the  general  level  of 
excellence  being  proportionately  low,  as  in  our 
own  case.  But  the  Japanese  are  breaking  with 
all  their  old  traditions  and  customs,  and  in  the 
space  of  a few  years  have  thrown  their  ancient 
civilisation  to  the  winds,  and  in  its  place  have 
taken  a rather  cheap  “Brummagem”  thing, 
and  this  means  an  end  to  their  own  beautiful 


characteristic  work.  When  they  at  first  broke 
with  the  past  the  Japanese  shipped  their  work 
over  to  Europe  without  a moment’s  hesitation, 
where  they  found  a ready  sale  for  “ curios,”  as 
they  were  generically  termed,  and  in  those  times 
collectors  had  a good  opportunity  of  buying  the 
best,  cheaply;  but  the  Japanese  themselves 
have  taken  to  collecting  their  old  choice  work, 
and  it  is  now  no  longer  possible  to  buy  good 
work  at  a low  price.  The  Japanese  have  taken 
to  manufacturing  sham  old  work  for  the 
European  market;  and  collectors  had  best  be 
wary  and  on  their  guard,  for,  like  the  “ Heathen 
Chinee,”  the  Japanese  are  a match  for  most 
Western  people  in  “business.”  Of  the  objects 
illustrated  here,  fig.  1 is  a bronze  carp.  This 
fish,  which  often  occurs  in  Japanese  work,  is 
held  by  the  Japs  as  typical  of  endurance.  Fig.  2 
is  a bronze  figure  of  religious  character.  Fig.  3 
is  a beaten  war-mask  of  hard  iron  of  ancient 
manufacture,  and  is  consequently  a most  diffi- 
cult class  of  work  to  produce.  It  is  made  so 
that  the  nose  and  mouth  parts  can  be  detached 
so  that  the  warrior  could  feed.  Fig.  4 is  a fine 
specimen  of  old  bronze  casting ; cheap  repro- 
ductions of  this  are  often  seen.  Fig.  5 is  a 
serpent  in  the  act  of  attacking  a,  frog.  The 
original  is  a very  fine  piece  of  casting.  Figs.  6 
to  11  are  knife-handles.  The  subjects  of  the 
decoration  are  sometimes  religious,  sometimes 
humorous,  and  at  other  times  mere  quaint 
conceits. 
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JAPANESE  WORK:  FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  MR.  ERNEST  HART. 
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DECORATIVE  PANEL. 

This  panel  represents  a conventionalised 
treatment  of  mistletoe,  the  design  of  Mr.  F.  T. 
Piggott.  It  was  exhibited  some  time  since  in 
the  architectural  room  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
when  we  noticed  it  as  a very  good  example  of 
decorative  design  founded  on  foliage  forms. 
The  original  is  in  colour,  with  the  stems  of  the 
leaves  gilt. 


Jfllustrafums. 

WINDOW  IN  THE  BUTCHERS’  HALL. 
IVE  windows,  by  Messrs.  Lavers  & 
Westlake,  — four  representing  the 
monarchs  who  have  granted  charters 
to  the  Butchers’  Company,  and  one  the  arms 
of  that  corporation, — have  been  placed  in  their 
hall  in  Bartholomew-close.  The  monarchs 
represented  are  James  I.,  Charles  I.,  George  II., 
and  her  present  Majesty, — this  latter  window 
forming  the  subject  of  our  illustration.  These 
windows  are  the  gifts  of  Messrs.  Venables, 
Hart,  Baker,  and  Kilby.  The  window  is 
designed  by  Mr.  Westlake. 


STATUE  OF  BERLIOZ. 

This  statue  is  intended  to  be  erected  in  the 
Square  Vintimille  at  Paris,  a few  yards  from 
the  house  where  Berlioz  died. 

It  is  the  work  of  Alfred  Lenoir,  grandson  of 
the  celebrated  architect  and  antiquary.  The 
statue  is  rather  more  than  life-size,  and  has 
been  cast  in  bronze  at  the  foundry  of  MM. 
Thiebaut.  The  head,  which  is  both  very  expres- 
sive and  a remarkable  likeness,  has  been  cast, 


with  the  hand,  on  the  cire  'perdue  system,  while 
the  remainder  has  been  cast  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

The  statue,  commissioned  by  a subscription 
committee  presided  overby  Yicomte  Delaborde, 
is  to  be  erected  on  a stone  pedestal  of  very 
simple  character,  designed  by  M.  Boitte, 
architect,  brother-in-law  of  the  sculptor. 


SHOPS  AND  OFFICES, 

NEW  BROAD-STREET,  CITY. 

This  block  of  buildings  occupies  a com- 
manding position  in  New  Broad-street,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  termini  of  the  Great  Eastern 
and  North  London  Railways,  and  opposite  the 
Bishopsgate  Station  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway. 

The  facades  are  constructed  of  Portland 
stone,  with  polished  granite  work  on  the 
ground  story,  and  have  a frontage  to  New 
Broad-street  of  about  220  ft. 

The  accommodation  comprises  six  shops 
(some  of  which  are  sub-divided),  with  extensive 
basements. 

The  upper  floors  are  arranged  for  offices, 
which  will  be  divided  to  suit  tenants,  and,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  every  office  will  overlook 
New  Broad-street. 

The  entrance  to  the  offices  is  planned  to  be 
quite  distinct  and  apart  from  the  shops,  and 
comprises  a boldly-treated  arched  opening, 
relieved  with  polished  granite,  conducting  to  a 
lobby  and  vestibule. 

There  are  two  stone  staircases  communicating 
with  corridors  on  each  floor,  the  walls  being 
lined  with  tiles,  and  the  floors  laid  with  mosaic. 

The  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried 
out  for  the  Broad-street  Syndicate,  under  the 


superintendence  of  the  architect,  Mr.  F.  Adams  i 
Smith. 

The  contractors  are  Messrs.  Wm.  Brass  & 
Son,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Bennett  has  acted  as 
clerk  of  works. 


ALL  SAINTS’  CHURCH,  WALSOKEN. 

The  three  pages  of  measured  drawings  of 
this  fine  church  are  reduced  from  larger 
drawings  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Adams,  who  was 
awarded  a Medal  of  Merit  for  the  originals 
last  year  by  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  Some  notes  on  the  church  will  bo 
found  in  our  first  article  this  week. 


ANGLESEY  HOUSE,  CARSHALTON. 

This  house,  now  in  course  of  erection  for 
Mr.  J.  Gibbs,  is  situated  on  Bandon  Hill,  with  i 
good  views  of  the  surrounding  country.  There  is  ! 
nothing  very  special  about  the  construction.  ! 
The  walls  are  faced  with  local  stock  bricks,  with 
Ham  Hill  stone  dressings.  The  roof  is  con-  : 
structed  on  the  plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Ralph  I 
Nevill  at  the  Institute  last  session,  the  rafters  1 
being  lathed  and  battened,  and  covered  with 
silicate  breeze  concrete,  It  in.  thick  and  the  1 
slates,  which  are  Eureka  slate  nailed  to  the 
concrete.  It  was  found  necessary  to  introduce 
the  slating  battens,  as  the  slates  were  found  to  • 
drop  slightly  without  them  when  the  nails  i 
touched  a small  grain  of  breeze  in  the  concrete; 
but  with  the  batten  the  point  of  the  nail  just 
catches  and  holds  the  slate  in  position  till  the  : 
concrete  is  quite  set.  It  makes  an  excellent  roof,  , 
and  is  especially  good  for  circular  work.  The  .* 
work  has  been  carried  out  by  the  builder,  Mr. 

E.  J.  Burnand,  of  Wallington,  Surrey,  from  i 
the  designs  of  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton. 
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ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OP  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  tenth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  present 
session  was  held  on  Monday  last,  Mr.  Edward 
I Anson,  F .G.S.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

The  New  President. 

The  President.— As  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  been  nble  to  preside  at  one  of  our  ordi- 
nary meetings,  since  you  did  me  the  honour 
to  elect  me  as  your  President,  I take  this,  the 
first  opportunity  which  has  occurred,  to  offer  to 
you,  gentlemen,  my  warmest  thanks  for  having 
placed  me  in  this  very  distinguished  position. 
And  you  will  better  be  able  to  understand  how 
very  highly  I appreciate  this  honour,  when  I 
tell  you  that  I felt  very  uncertain  whether  you 
would  concur  in  conferring  it  upon  me,  because 
I feared  you  might  think  the  large  amount  of 
attention  and  time  I have  bestowed  on  that 
branch  of  our  profession  which  appertains  to 
surveying  might  have  so  far  estranged  mv 
mind  and  thoughts  from  the  study  and  con 
sideration  of  the  more  noble  art  of  architec- 
ture that  you  might  have  hardly  felt  I was  the 
right  man  to  represent  you  as  President  of 
the  representative  body  of  architects.  There- 
fore,  I do  feel  grateful  and  especially 
proud  of  being  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  ; for  my 
ambition,— my  sole  ambition,— throughout  life 
has  been  to  be  an  architect.  From  the  time  — 
since  about  1830,— when  I was  admitted  a 
student  m the  Antique  School  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  through  an  exceptionally  long  and 
very  arduous  professional  career,  the  study  of 
our  art  has  never  been  laid  aside,  and  all  my 
leisure  time  has  been  devoted  to  it.  And  as  a 
P™f>  1 ma7  venture  to  remind  you  that  in 
1837  1 was  the  first  to  call  attention  at  one  of 
our  weekly  meetings  to  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  of  Victory  Apteros  at  Athens,  to  exhibit 
measured  drawings  of  the  same,  and  a per- 
spective in  the  Royal  Academy;  that  I have 
notably  been  the  means  of  calling  your  atten- 
tion  to,  and  making  generally  known,  the  then 
almost,  if  not  entirely,  unknown  remarkable 
Medimval  works  erected  during  the  time  of  the 
Lusignan  dynasty  in  the  Island  of  Cyprus ; that 
l have  also  called  more  full  attention  to  the 
architectural  monuments  in  the  Kremlin  of 
Moscow  and  Central  Russia;  as  also  to  the  re- 
markable Cathedral  of  Trondjeim  in  the  north 
ot  is  orway,  than  had  before  been  done  ; thereby 
Bvincing,  I trust  you  will  feel,— that  although 
1 have  largely  practised  as  a surveyor,  I have 
never  ceased  to  be  a student  in  that  school  to 
which  I was  admitted  more  than  half  a century 
igo.  Again,  gentlemen,  I thank  you  very 
uncerely  for  the  distinguished  honour  you  have 
inferred  on  me.  (The  President’s  remarks 
were  received  with  applause.) 

Miscellaneous  Communications. 


of  considerable  erudition,  and  that  not  only  has  f 
he  a knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  but  also  a 
remarkable  acquaintance  with  several  living 
languages,  speaking  also  very  good  English. 
He  apologises  for  the  length  of  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  receiving  the  notice  of  his  election, 
but  explains  that  he  has  been  away.  He  sends 
only  so  many  of  his  works  as  are  in  print,  and 
promises  that  several  others,  which  will  pro- 
bably be  reprinted,  shall  be  at  the  service  of 
the  Institute.  He  also  says  he  has  lately  found 
two  contracts  for  the  building  of  the  Ca’d’Oro 
at  Venice,  which  he  considers  will  be  two  of  the 
most  interesting  documents  illustrating  the 
history  of  building  in  that  city. 

Mr.  George  Aitchison,  A.R.A.— As  I have 
had  the  honour  of  knowing  Signor  Boni  for  a 
good  many  years,  I can  endorse  all  that 
Mr.  Hebb  has  said  about  him.  I think  we  have 
been  extremely  fortunate  in  enrolling  a man 
who  is  so  devoted  to  his  profession,  who  has  so 
enlarged  a knowledge  of  antiquities,,  and  who 
takes  such  an  immense  interest  in  the  particular 
features  of  the  historical  portion  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  Venice.  I may  add  that  Signor  Boni 
is  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  builders  of  the 
Ducal  Palace. 

On  the  motion  of  the  President,  a cordial 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Signor  Boni  for 
the  works  he  had  sent. 


Mr.  William  H.  White  (Secretary)  announced 
he  death,  on  the  22nd  of  May,  of  Mr.  Richard 
Cyrke  Penson,  Fellow,  one  of  the  elder  members 
t the  Institute. 

The  Secretary  also  announced  that  a dinner 
ras  being  held  that  evening  at  the  Hfitel  Con- 
inental,  Paris,  by  the  French  architects,  in 
onour  of  M.  Charles  Gamier.  The  dinner,  in 
tie  words  of  the  communication  he  had 
eceivcd,  was  pour  " fSter  la  grande  mddaille  de 
i Kerne  d Angletorre.” 

Professor  Kerr.— Perhaps  you  will  allow  me 
) say  a word  with  regard  to  the  decease  of 
lr.  Penson,  who  was  a singularly  accomplished 
Qd  amiable  character.  Very  few  members  of 
ie  profession  would  suppose  that  a man  hailing 
■om  a remote  town  in  Wales  could  have  been 
> accomplished  as  Mr.  Penson  undoubtedly 
as.  He  was  a gentleman  in  every  possible 
snse  of  the  term,  being  a country-gentleman 
may  say,  by  birth,  certainly  by  education,  and 
; “an”ers  most  clearly  so.  I am  sorry  to  hear 
his  decease,  and  I am  sure  you,  gentlemen, 
ill  bear  with  me  in  paying  this  slight  com- 
iment  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  John  Hebb. — I have  been  asked  by 
gnor  Boni,  who  was  lately  elected  an 
onorary  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
stitute,  to  thank  the  members  for  the  honour 
ey  have  done  him,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
esent  some  pamphlets  which  he  has  lately 
itten  on  subjects  connected  with  the  history 
Venice  and  its  buildings,  with  a small  piece 
a pile  which  formed  one  of  the  foundations 
the  Arsenal.  I may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
?nor  Boni  is  a man  of  exceptional  ability  and 


Japanese  Architecture. 

A paper,  entitled  “ Further  Notes  on  Japanese 
Architecture,”  by  Mr.  Josiah  Conder,  was  then 
read  by  his  brother,  Mr.  Roger  T.  Conder.  The 
following  is  an  abstract  of  the  paper  :— 

The  author,  after  referring  to  his  previous 
paper  on  the  same  subject, — communicated  in 
March,  1878,*  alluded  to  the  curious  mixture, 
in  the  buildings  of  the  Riobfi  Shintfi  style  (as 
shown  by  illustrations  of  the  temple  of  Miyo- 
Jin,  Kanda-Tokio),  of  the  simplicity  of  the  early 
Shinto  faith  with  the  ostentatious  display  of 
the  ordinary  Buddhist  temples.  The  oldest 
existing  Buddhist  temples  differ  but  little  in 
style  from  the  most  recent  structures.  Historical 
records  assert  that  the  early  wooden  Buddhist 
temples  of  Japan  were  erected  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Chinese  priests,  leaving  us  to  suppose 
that  their  work  was  gradually  modified  to  suit 
the  tastes  of  the  Japanese.  The  planning  of 
the  Japanese  temples  is  remarkable  for  the 
importance  given  to  their  approaches  and 
landscape  surroundings,  and  for  the  isolated 
arrangement  of  the  group  of  accessory  build- 
ings, as  exemplified  in  the  plan  shown  of  the 
mausoleum  of  Iye-yasu,  at  Nikko.  The  author 
then  proceeded  to  describe  generally  the  con- 
struction and  details  of  ornamentation  of  an 
ordinary  temple,  considering  such  a building  as 
a model  of  Japanese  architectural  art.  These 
buildings  vary  greatly  in  size.  The  temple  at 
To-dai-ji,  at  Nara,  — a two-storied  building 
containing  a statue  of  Buddha,  53  ft.  in  height 
—measures  290  ft.  long  by  170  ft.  wide,  by 
156  ft.  high;  that  at  Miyo-Jin,  Kanda-Tokio 
measures  66  ft.  by  27  ft.,  by  40  ft.  high  to  the 
ridge.  The  standard  of  measurement  employed 
by  the  Japanese  builders  is  the  “ ken,”  which  is 
divided  into  twenty-two  minutes,  each  minute 
being  ^divided  into  twenty-two  seconds.  The 
‘ ken  ” in  common  use  is  uuderstood  to  be  six 
Japanese  feet,  or  “shaku,”  the  “shaku”  being 
11-93  English  inches.  The  mats  with  which  the 
floors  are  covered  are  always  one  “ ken  ” long 
one  half  « ken  ” wide.  The  “ ken  ” is  taken  as 
the  standard  of  measurement  of  the  detached 
pillars,  and  of  the  pillars  and  parts  of  the  wall 
enclosures.  The  wall-posts  are  framed  into  a 
large  horizontal  sill,  the  wall  space  above  being 
subdivided  by  horizontal  timbers,  halved  on  to 
them.  Diagonal  bracing  or  strutting  is  nowhere 
to  be  found.  Detached  pillars  are  square  or 
circular,  the  circular  ones  being  often  reeded, 
and  the  square  ones  moulded  on  the  edges  • 
the  lower  ends  rest  upon  flat  stones  or  bronze 
moulded  bases ; the  tops  receive  a square  block 
of  wood,  generally  consisting  of  a square  and 
hollow.  The  principal  fa$ade  is  filled  in  one, 
two,  or  three  compartments,  with  hinged 
doors,  which  are  generally  left  open,  and 
through  these  openings  the  light  for  the  interior 
is  principally  obtained,  windows,  as  we  under- 
stand the  term,  being  rare.  An  elaborate 
cornice  of  wooden  bracketing  crowns  the  walls, 
forming  one  of  the  principal  ornaments  of 
Japanese  buildings.  A very  important  feature 
of  the  fa9ade  is  the  portico  covering  the  main 
entrance  steps,  covered  by  gable  roofs  of 


various  forms,  haying  a considerable  projection, 
and  being  often  richly  ornamented.  The  forms 
of  roof  used  to  cover  the  main  building  are 
various,  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  ends 
is  usually  half  hip  and  half  gable.  Heavy  ribs 
of  tile  cresting,  with  large  terminals,  are 
carried  along  the  ridge,  hip,  and  along  the  slope 
of  the  gable,  set  some  little  distance  back. 
The  result  of  the  treatment  is  very  picturesque, 
and  has  the  advantage  of  looking  equally  well 
from  any  point  of  view.  A slight  tilt  is  given 
to  the  corners  of  the  roof,  so  that  the  eaves 
curl  slightly  upwards  towards  the  ends.  Tho 
interior  arrangement  of  wall  columns,  hori- 
zontal beams,  and  cornice  bracketing  corre- 
sponds with  that  on  the  outside,  the  top  beam 
of  the  bracketing  supporting  a panelled  ceiling. 
The  wood  employed  in  these  temple  buildings 
is  usually  the  native  elm,  called  “ keyaki,” 
which  is  often  left  quite  plain,  without  colour  or 
paint  of  any  sort.  The  ends  of  the  timbers  are 
protected  by  brass  caps,  and  ornaments  of  the 
same  material  are  added  to  the  points  where 
beams  and  pillars  intersect,  and  to  cover  joints 
of  timbers.  Colour  decoration,  applied  to  the 
exterior  of  the  building,  has  several  grades  or 
degrees  of  richness.  The  ruder  kind  of  deco- 
ration consists  of  a coating  of  red  (oxide  of 
iron)  or  black  (Indian  ink),  mixed  with  animal 
size.  Tho  common  red  is  a raw,  harsh  colour 
inclining  to  orange,  but  the  real  vermilion  red, 
made  of  vermilion  mixed  with  size,  or  with 
lacquer,  to  be  seen  at  Nikko  and  elsewhere,— 
is  a deep,  rich  colour,  slightly  crimson  in  tint. 
For  portions  very  much  exposed  to  the  weather, 
black  lacquer  is  used.  The  application  of 
colour  decoration  to  exteriors  commences 
generally  with  the  lintels  or  ties,  near  the  top 
of  the  posts  or  pillars.  From  this  height,  the 
different  beams  and  braokets,  together  with  the 
flat  spaces  and  raised  carvings  between,  are 
diapered,  arabesqued,  and  variously  picked 
out  in  bright  colouring  and  gilding.  Such 
a treatment  imparts  a light  elegance  to  the 
otherwise  ponderous  eaves  of  the  Japanese 
buildings  ; and  the  deep  sun  shadows,  beneath 
the  massive  projections,  assist  in  subduing  and 
harmonising  the  bold  contrasts  of  colour  em- 
ployed. The  interiors  of  the  principal  sanc- 
tuaries are  also  in  most  cases  elaborately 
coloured,  the  columns  and  posts  in  such  a way 
as  shall  not  be  detrimental  to  their  appearance 
of  vertical  strength,  the  horizontal  beams  in 
light  colours,  or  in  deep  colours  relieved  by  an 
abundance  of  white  and  gilding.  The  recessed 
spaces  between  beams  and  lintels,  and  between 
the  cornice  bracketing,  are  filled  in  with  elabo- 
rate carvings,  which  are  pierced  if  in  internal 
divisions.  The  ribs  of  the  coffered  ceilings  are 
generally  lacquered  black  with  gold  lines  on 
their  edges,  the  enclosed  panels  being  filled  in 
with  richly-coloured  decorations.  It  is  this 
decorative  perfection,  this  application  of  the 
arts  of  painting  and  carving  to  the  constructive 
arts,  which  imparts  the  great  charm  to  Japanese 
structures,  a charm  of  endless  variety  amidst 
perfect  harmony.  As  the  foster-mother  of  fine 
art,  the  Japanese  style  of  building  can  lay 
special  claim  to  rank  as  an  important  architec- 
tural style.  The  author  then  referred  to  the 
various  accessory  temple  buildings,  to  the 
bishops’  palaces,  and  the  monasteries.  The 
accessory  buildings  are  usually  the  gateways, 
the  font  sheds  used  to  cover  the  holy  water 
basin,  the  belfries,  the  drum  towers,  the  store- 
houses, and  the  pagodas ; the  latter,  usually  of 
five  stories,  contain  shrines  or  wooden  images  in 
their  lower  stages,  the  upper  serving  no  purpose 
but  that  of  a belvedere;  they  average  150  ft. 
high,  and  are  the  only  Japanese  buildings 
which  have  sufficient  height  to  assert  them- 
selves from  any  distance. 


* See  Builder  for  that  year,  pp,  238,  203, 


Mr.  G.  A.  Audsley,  in  opening  the  discussion, 
expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  experienced  in 
listening  to  Mr.  Condor's  most  interesting 
paper.  The  great  glory  of  Japanese  architec- 
ture was  its  marvellous  system  of  carving. 
Prior  to  the  sixteenth  century  he  believed  that 
little  carving  was  applied  to  the  temples  or 
private  buildings  of  Japan,  but  at  the  close 
of  that  century  was  born  the  famous 
Japanese  left-handed  sculptor  who  was  prac- 
tically the  founder  of  the  modern  school  of 
Buddhist  architecture.  Previously  to  that  time 
there  was  little  carving  to  the  outside  of  the 
temples  ; but  this  carpenter, — for  such  he  really 
was, — endowed  with  great  genius  and  skill, 
apparently  struck  out  the  idea  of  employing 
carving  for  the  beautification  of  the  temples 
and  of  applying  it  wholesale  as  a system  of 


decoration.  The  photographs  showed  how 
marvellously  skilful  this  carving  was,  and  the 
only  blunder  he  had  been  known  to  make  was 
in  a temple  at  Nikko,  where  two  elephants  were 
to  be  found  carved  with  their  legs  jointed  the 
wrong  way.  Probably  he  never  saw  an  elephant. 
Prom”  the  time  of  this  great  carver,  till  the 
decay  of  Buddhist  architecture,  Japan  seemed 
to  have  poured  forth  one  endless  mass  of  carvings, 
marvellous  not  only  for  their  dexterous  manipu- 
lation, but  also  for  their  beauty  of  design  and 
appreciation  of  the  works  of  nature.  Flowers, 
birds,  fish,  waves,  and  waterfalls,  were  all 
treated  in  a manner  which  was  perfectly 
decorative,  and  seemed  to  have  grown  into 
their  place  rather  than  to  have  been  carved. 

It  was  a system  of  decoration  which  obtained 
nowhere  else,  it  was  special  to  Japan,  and  it 
raised  Japanese  architecture  to  the  dignity  of 
being  one  of  the  great  architectures  of  the 
world.  The  Japanese  had  never  indulged  in 
stone  architecture,  except  for  the  basements 
of  their  buildings,  on  account  of  the  frequency 
of  earthquakes.  Mr.  Audsley  concluded  by 
moving  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  writer  of  the 
paper. 

Professor  T.  Roger  Smith,  in  seconding  the 
vote  of  thanks,  remarked  that  he  had  the 
pleasure  both  of  relationship  and  of  intimate 
friendship  with  Mr.  Conder.  The  paper  was 
a very  good  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  a 
man  who  found  himself  in  a foreign  country, 
with  objects  of  interest  before  him,  might  serve 
a great  many  of  his  countrymen  at  home. 
Mr.  Condor’s  business  in  Japan  was  not  to 
study  the  native  architecture,  but  to  teach  the 
young  Japanese  something  of  the  architecture 
of  Europe,  and  to  practise  in  styles  very 
different  to  those  they  saw  before  them  in  the 
drawings  on  the  screen.  Mr.  Conder  appeared, 
however,  to  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
minutely  studying  the  buildings  of  the  native 
architects,  and  the  record  of  his  work  would  be 
sufficient  to  show  any  of  the  members  who 
might  visit  Japan  what  they  should  look  for, 
and  should  render  the  works  of  Japanese 
architects  much  more  intelligible.  The  archi- 
tecture of  Japan  struck  him  as  showing  an 
extremely  complete  style.  Mr.  Conder  had 
put  before  them  the  whole  anatomy  of 
the  temples  and  their  decorations,  and 
had  afforded  a glimpse  of  a complete  style 
entirely  different  from  anything  they  had  to 
deal  with.  As  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Audsley, 
the  architecture  of  Japan  was  essentially  a 
timber  architecture,  but  its  decorative  side  had 
been  carried  much  further  than  we  in  Western 
Europe  had  ventured.  A great  deal  might 
therefore  be  learned  from  the  success  of 
Japanese  architecture  in  the  way  of  decoration. 
He  could  not  but  hope  that  a careful  study  of 
Japanese  art  in  many  ways  might  stimulate 
us,  not  to  put  these  decorations  into  our  own 
buildings,  for  that  would  not  be  learning  the 
lesson  of  consistency,  but  to  increase  the 
amount  of  colour  decoration  and  carving,  so  as 
to  make  our  interiors  far  more  splendid  and 
rich  than  they  hitherto  had  been. 

Mr.  R.  Phene  Spiers  remarked  that  he  had 
been  asked  to  look  through  his  collection,  by 
Mr.  Conder,  to  see  if  he  could  supply  any 
further  illustrations  of  architectural  subjects. 
He  had,  therefore,  looked  out  a few  books, 
and  it  was  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the 
greatest  artists  of  Japan  had  not  considered  it 
beneath  his  dignity  to  include  in  two  of  his 
works  a number  of  drawings  of  architectural 
models.  In  the  course  of  inquiry  he  found  that 
in  the  ninth  century  there  existed  a celebrated 
man,  called  Hidano-Takuni,  who  laid  down 
laws  which  had  regulated  Japanese  architecture 
to  the  present  day.  Those  laws  were  not  laid 
down  in  writing,  as  were  those  of  Vitruvius, 
but  were  handed  down  by  tradition ; and, 
although  there  were  no  works  which  repre- 
sented the  ideas  of  that  celebrated  man,  still, 
temples  which  had  been  built  from  the  in- 
structions he  gave,  had,  when  in  a bad  state 
and  ready  to  fall  down,  been  re-built  in  exactly 
the  same  form  and  with  the  same  decoration 
and  details.  It  would  appear  that  in  the 
sixteenth  century  these  temples  were  further 
enriched  by  carving  and  painting,  but 
that  would  not  alter  their  main  form ; and 
from  the  apparent  regularity  of  disposition, 
and  the  scheme  of  setting  out  the  number  of 
feet  between  the  different  posts, — all  this  must 
have  been  laid  down  by  some  great  man  at  an 
early  period,  and  the  tradition  might  have 
descended  to  later  times.  One  of  the  cha- 
racteristic features  of  Japanese  architecture 


was  the  use  of  timbers  which,  through  some 
freak  of  nature,  were  not  straight.  These,  in 
England,  would,  generally  speaking,  be  rejected, 
but  the  Japanese  delighted  to  make  use  of  an 
irregularity  of  nature.  Consequently,  in  some 
of  the  buildings  these  twisted  timbers  were  to 
be  found  turned  to  good  account,  and  rendered 
most  picturesque  features.  This  Hidano- 
Takuni  was  also  said  to  have  invented  a 
method  to  prevent  lofty  pagodas  being  over- 
turned by  earthquakes.  He  is  said  to  have 
found  that  if  from  the  top  of  a lofty  pagoda  a 
huge  baulk  of  timber  was  suspended,  its  oscilla- 
tion would  keep  the  pagoda  from  being  blown 
down.  He  understood,  however,  that  Mr. 
Conder  had  never  found  the  timber  left  free. 

Mr.  Aitchison,  A.R.A.,  said  that  photographs 
and  drawings  of  Japanese  buildings  showed  that 
the  work  was  often  very  beautiful,  and  a rather 
fine  effect  was  produced'by  the  number  of  succes- 
sive roof 8 put  on  the  pagodas.  With  regard  to 
Japanese  ornament,  over  one-half  of  the  modern 
ornamentation  of  domestic  articles  was  now 
founded  on  the  Japanese  principle,  and  it  also 
afforded  infinite  means  of  study  in  regard  to 
colour.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Conder,  or  some  co- 
adjutor, would  be  able  to  transmit  to  the  Insti- 
tute the  drawings  of  some  of  these  old  temples, 
the  interiors  of  which  were  said  to  be  some  of 
the  most  splendid  specimens  of  colouring  the 
world  had  ever  seen.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment might  be  induced  to  have  diagrams  made 
of  some  of  their  finest  temples,  which  were  said 
to  be  virtually  going  to  decay,  or  her  Majesty’s 
Government  might  be  memorialised  to  send  out 
artists,  to  make  some  kind  of  delineation  of 
them,  so  that  those  triumphs  of  colouring  might 
not  be  lost  to  England  and  the  world. 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  then  carried  by 
acclamation. 

Mr.  Roger  T.  Conder,  in  returning  thanks  on 
behalf  of  his  brother,  referred  to  the  question 
which  had  been  raised  as  to  the  pagodas.  He 
also  read  a letter  on  the  subject  addressed  to 
his  brother  by  a Japanese  professor  of  archi- 
tecture, who  had  examined  a great  many  of 
these  structures,  and  who  stated  that  the  asser- 
tion as  to  the  central  swinging  post  could  not 
be  invariably  true ; that  there  might  be  some 
examples  of  it;  but  that  he  had  never  been 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  one  ; and  that 
he  believed  it  was  never  intended  that  the  post 
should  swing. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


THE  ROYAL  STAND,  EPSOM. 

The  first  new  additional  building  has  been 
erected  at  the  west  end  of  the  old  Grand  Stand, 
and  consists  of  a large  saloon,  50  ft.  by  36  ft., 
with  arched  ceiling,  the  cornice  and  frieze 
being  carried  by  pilasters  with  carved 
Corinthian  capitals,  the  total  height  of  the 
room  being  22  ft.  At  one  side  of  the  saloon 
there  is  a wide  refreshment-bar ; a portion  of 
this  room  is  partitioned  off  for  the  use  of  the 
Telegraph  department,  and  a pneumatic  tube 
is  placed  here,  in  connexion  with  the  instru- 
ment-room, so  that  the  general  public  using 
the  Grand  Stand  can  send  their  messages  with- 
out going  outside  the  building.  The  room  is 
lighted  by  large  windows  at  one  side,  in 
addition  to  a ceiling-light.  Between  the  saloon 
and  the  course,  lavatories  and  other  conveniences 
have  been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  general 
public  using  the  Grand  Stand,  thus  adding 
greatly  to  the  comfort  of  visitors.  Running 
past  the  Grand  Stand  and  the  saloon,  a wide 
passage  has  been  made  leading  to  the  lawn, 
with  a new  staircase  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  Grand  Stand.  This  staircase  facilitates 
the  gaining  of  the  second  balcony,  which  will 
mitigate  the  crush  at  the  other  entrance. 
Beyond  the  saloon,  which  may  be  considered  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  Grand  Stand,  is  the 
vestibule  and  entrance  to  the  Royal  and  Club 
Stand.  The  entrance-hall  is  32  ft.  by  24  ft., 
the  approach  to  it  from  the  vestibule  at  the 
entrance  being  cut  off  by  an  arcaded  screen, 
constructed  of  buff  terra-cotta  ; the  two  arched 
openings  on  either  side  are  filled  with  stained 
glass.  The  walls  of  the  entrance-hall  are  tiled, 
with  a brown  majolica  dado,  black  tile  skirting 
and  capping.  This  is  continued  round  the 
screen  to  form  the  base  of  arcade.  Above,  the 
walls  are  covered  with  cream-coloured  tiling. 
The  hall  is  partly  lighted  by  two  ceiliDg-lights, 
filled  with  stained  glass,  the  design  and  colour- 
ing of  which  are  Indian  in  style,  the  ceiling 
being  panelled,  with  moulded  cornice  and 


enriched  frieze.  From  the  entrance  • hall  a i 
stone  staircase  runs  up  through  the  building, 
giving  access  to  the  balconies  and  standings.  . 
The  staircase  is  lighted  and  ventilated  by  .1 
windows  on  the  landings,  and  by  a lofty  vl 
lantern-light,  rising  to  a height  of  70  ft.  from  j 
the  ground,  and  surmounted  by  an  iron  grille,  \ 
in  the  centre  of  which  a lofty  flag-post  is  • 
erected.  The  dining-hall,  a fine  and  spacious  ■ 
apartment,  50  ft.  by  40  ft.,  and  18  ft.  high,  is  ■ 
to  the  right  of  the  entrance-ball.  The  walls  ■ 
are  relieved  by  fluted  pilasters  having  Ionic  < 
caps  carrying  the  frieze  and  enriched  cornice,  * 
moulded  panels  being  formed  between  the  | 
pilasters,  with  a dado  carried  round  the  room  ; u 
the  ceiling  is  panelled,  with  moulded  ribs.  Two  .H 
refreshment  buffets,  with  mahogany  and  walnut  d 
fronts  and  marble  tops,  are  placed  at  the  end  n 
of  the  room,  and  a doorway  leads  to  the  I 
kitchen  and  large  store-rooms.  At  the  back,;! 
a dinner-lift  runs  from  the  basement,  and<.U 
communicates  with  the  Jockey  Club  luncheon- 1 
room  and  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  rooms. 

The  rooms  for  the  use  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  ‘d 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  consist  of  > 
sitting-room,  20  ft.  by  16  ft.  and  11  ft.  high, hi 
lighted  by  three  windows,  overlooking  theil 
course.  The  ceiling  is  enriched  by  a raised! 
geometrical  pattern  in  plaster,  and  a decorative-; 
frieze  and  cornice  surround  the  room ; the  dadoll 
is  formed  of  Lincrusta- Walton,  with  moulded; I 
capping.  The  mantel-piece  is  of  wood,  withil 
carved  over-mantel  and  tiled  hearth.  The| 
lights  to  windows  are  filled  with  stained? 
glass,  designed  in  the  Renaissance  style.j 
A private  staircase,  for  the  exclusive  uses 
of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  leads  to  theil 
Jockey  Club  room.  The  luncheon-room  is  l 
24  ft.  by  16  ft.,  and  adjoins  the  sitting-room  ;| 
the  decoration  is  similar  in  all  respects,  except]! 
that  the  general  treatment  is  varied.  A serverjiU 
is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  luncheon-roomiU 
and  communicates  therewith.  The  Princes8’6| 
retiring-room  is  entered  from  the  sitting-roomijj 
The  walls  are  tiled,  with  a majolica  dado,  darktfl 
border  and  skirting,  and  French  grey  tiling! 
above. 

Adjoining  the  Club  Stand,  still  to  the  wests! 
come  what  may  be  called  the  rooms  devotees! 
to  the  actual  business  of  racing,  being  th<| 
jockeys’,  press,  telegraph,  and  weighing  roomsr 
and  the  room  for  the  clerk  of  the  course.  Th<\ 
press-room  is  a very  comfortable  apartmenfei 
16  ft.  by  30  ft.,  with  a flight  of  stairs  leading 
immediately  from  the  room  to  the  reporters^ 
balcony.  At  the  back  of  this  balcony,  which  ii|i 
about  36  ft.  long,  are  the  lavatories,  cloak-room)! 
and  other  conveniences  set  apart  for  the  use  o i 
the  press.  Another  great  improvement  uporl 
the  ordinary  location  of  the  telegraph  will  be  k| 
short  passage  leading  from  this  balcony  am 
communicating  directly  with  the  large  instruijj 
ment-room  behind.  This  room  is  36  ft.  by  36  ft 
and  18  ft.  high,  with  an  open- timbered  root;1 
which  is  stained  and  varnished.  Accommodaiti 
tion  is  provided  for  100  telegraphic  operatore[i 
On  the  ground-floor  there  are  two  telegrapbp 
rooms,  one  for  the  use  of  the  Grand  Stan-ir 
public,  the  other  for  the  use  of  the  genert: 
public.  The  new  Club  Stand  is  a very  comma- 
dious  structure.  Although  it  is  not  so  high  ait 
its  larger  neighbour,  the  Grand  Stand,  it  hal 
the  same  length  of  frontage.  The  first  balcouc. 
is  partly  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  members  o» 
the  Jockey  Club,  and  partly  for  those  of  tb 
members  of  the  New  Club,  which  will  be  limiteii 
to  about  700  members.  Over  this,  again,  is  tb 
second  or  royal  balcony. 

The  whole*  of  the  work  has  been  carried  om 
by  Messrs.  Colls  & Sons,  builders,  London,  froir 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  Ol 
Mr.  J.  Hatchard  Smith,  architect,  Moorgafe 
Station  Buildings.  The  stained  glass  is  by  Mi 
F.  A.  Oldaker;  the  enriched  ceilings  are  madi 
of  Messrs.  Jackson’s  fibrous  plaster;  Messrs. ft: 
T.  Shaw  & Co.  supplied  the  ironwork ; the  tern 
cotta  screen  is  by  Messrs.  Doulton ; Lascellesl 
concrete  has  been  used  throughout  for  landing ) 
pavings,  &c.  The  buildings  are  enclosed  by  b 
flint  wall  with  large  stone  gate-piers ; the  gate 
are  of  wrought  iron  with  a shield.  Mr.  1 renc: 
has  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The  building, 
have  cost  about  11,000?.,  and  the  work  has  beet 
completed  in  six  months,  notwithstanding  tb; 
severity  of  the  winter. 

British  Museum. — Mr.  John  A.  P.  MacBrici 
delivered  his  third  lecture  (subject,  “ Ear); 
Greek  Sculpture”)  on  Tuesday  last.  Tt 
next,  on  Pheidias,  will  be  given  on  Tuesda? 
next,  at  half-past  two  precisely. 
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THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  TREATMENT  OP 
CONCRETE 
The  first  use  of  the  word  “ concrete”  probably 
<as  Mr.  Geo.  Godwin  supposes)  dates  somewhere 
between  the  years  from  1815  to  1820,  and  has 
been  derived  from  the  Latin  word  “ concrescere" 
to  “ grow  together.”  As  that  idea  is  involved 
when  we  use  the  word  “concrete,”  the  writer 
•of  this  paper  proposes  to  use  the  expression 
“ exstruction  of  concrete,”  when  “ building  up 
■concrete  ” is  meant ; because  to  speak  of  the 
construction  of  concrete,  i.e.,  the  putting  to- 
gether of  a thing  that  grows  together,  seems 
rather  absurd,  and,  therefore,  the  exstruction  or 
' building-up  of  concrete  would  be  a happier 
term. 

Not  a few  works  have  been  written  upon 
concrete ; but  the  three  principal  that  are  likely 
to  be  of  use  to  those  interested  in  this  paper 
are  “ The  Nature  and  Properties  of  Concrete,” 
an  essay  by  Mr.  Geo.  Godwin,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  British  Archi 


: , — — “ v/i  jjiiLiau  Arcni- 

tects  for  1835,  vol.  i.,  p.  1 ; “Concrete  as  a 


-n  -u-  ,7V’.  , ,,  ’ r-  *- > as  } 

Building  Material,  a paper  read  by  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Payne  before  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects  on  the  10th  of  April,  1876,  which,  to- 
gether with  its  discussion  by  many  eminently- 
practical  men,  was  continued  on  the  15th  and 
29th  of  May  of  the  same  year,  and  will  be  found 
. in  the  ‘ Transactions”  of  that  Institute;  and, 
lastly,  a small  book  by  Mr.  Henry  Faija,  en- 
titled “ Portland  Cement  for  Users,”  published 
m Weale’s  Series  of  Technical  Works. 

Allowing  that  it  is  entirely  within  the 
province  of  the  chemist  to  say  whether  limes 
or  cements  are  the  more  suitable  for  certain 
classes  of  work  under  other  than  ordinary  con 
•ditions,  as,  for  example,  marine  work,  in  speak- 
ing of  which  M.  Poirel  (in  his  “ Me  moire  sur  les 
Travaux  a la  Mer,  comprenant  l’Historique  des 
Ouvrages  executes  au  Port  d’ Alger,  et  l’Expose 
■com pie t et  detaille  d’un  Systeme  de  Fondation 
a la  Mer  au  Moyen  de  Blocs  de  Beton  ”)  says 
. that  “ he  believes  that  none  of  the  Roman 
cements  are  capable  of  resisting  the  destructive 
action  of  the  salts  contained  in  the  sea  water 
and  he  has  no  doubt  but  that  all  the  English 
harbour  works  executed  in  Portland  cemeDt  are 
doomed  to  more  or  less  speedy  destruction.  For 
the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  use  of  the 
Roman  pozzuolana  has  been  abandoned  in 
France,  and  the  concrete  employed  for  marine 
works  has  been  made  with  lime  from  Theil  a 
village  in  the  department  of  Eure,  fifteen  miles 
from  Louviers.  It  was  used  exclusively  at 
Algiers,  London,  Marseilles,  and  the  harbour 
•of  Saida.  The  future  will  show  whether  these 
blocks  will  resist  the  action  of  sea  water  as 
well  as  those  of  which  Roman  pozzuolana  is 
an  ingredient.”  M.  Poirel  regards  this  as  the 
only  material  capable  of  forming  a perfect 
concrete  for  marine  works.  It  is  certain  that 
for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  walling  and  such- 
like, 1st,  the  setting  or  hardening  of  lime 
concrete  is  not  uniform  throughout  the  mass 
2nd,  owing  to  its  low  tenacity,  its  surface  (and' 
therefore,  the  arrises)  is  liable  to  injury;  3rd, 
Bxpansion  takes  place  in  the  concrete  during  the 
slaking  of  the  lime,  and  in  some  cases  local  ex°pan- 
Hon,  or,  what  is  technically  known  as  “ blow- 
ng  takes  place  in  the  mass  ; 4th,  lime-concrete 
s not  impervious  to  moisture,  as  is  Portland 
foment  concrete;  and  lastly,  it  requiresa  longer 
rme  than  cement  concretes  to  thoroughly 
larden,  and  without  a proper  admixture  of 
and  will  never  become  hard.  Some  of  these 
loints  have  been  noticed  in  the  “ Professional 
’apers”  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

Referring  to  the  tenacity  of  lime  concrete,  I 
nil  quote  from  Mr.  Faija’s  book,  “ Portland 
j/ement  for  Users,”  in  which,  at  p.  50,  he  says 
(hat : — ■ 


portion  of  cement,  and  at  a very  low  coat,  is  shown  by 
what  Mr  Bernaya  has  done  at  Cbathum.  The  proportion 
he  used  for  the  dock  walla  was  one  of  Portland  cement  to 
twelve  of  nrer  shingle,  and  lie  explains  that  the  concrete 
thus  made  was  cheaper  and  stronger  than  the  lime  con- 
crete, which  it  wai  originally  intended  to  use.  Mr. 
iiernnys  also  calculates  the  cost  of  a cubic  yard  of  cemeut 
concrete,  based  on  ordinary  London  prices,  at 

Yard  cube. 

12  parts  shingle  to  1 of  Portland  cement  ...  7 2 
0 1 8 2* 
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.Tuhe_C09t°f.a  e^oy  lime  mortar,  as  given  b^  Mr.  Conlson, 


, ri-'v  — “a  oy  sir,  w.  ... — _ 

‘JJ? ' Proportion  being  one  of  lime  and  two  of  sand,  is  11'83 
shillings  per  yard  cube  and  its  tensile  strength  at 
months  36*83  lb  nftr  Kmint-0  innh 


"b-  muB  huu  us  (ensue  strength  at  six 

ninths  36'88  lb.  per  square  inch. 

Comparing  it  with  the  three  following  Portland  cement 
lortars : — 


Cement.  Sand. 


Tensile  Cost  per 
strength.  yard  cube, 

lb.  shillings. 

,.  10379  11-66 

. 68  80  9-93 

60-16  8 88 


it  seems  that  cement  may  be  used  in  the  small  proportion 
of  one  to  ten  of  sand  and  still  be  stronger  than  a lime 
mortar  of  the  proportion  of  one  to  two.” 


1 “The  erroneous  impression  regard -'ng  the  cost  of  a 
Bment  mortar  or  concrete,  as  compared  with  one  of  lime 
5 “,n°‘h.er,  P010^  .wb,eh  ba3  hitherto  in  man  v cases  pre- 
'luded  it  from  being  used ; but  inasmuch  as  a concrete  or 
nortar  can  be  made  with  a very  much  smiller  proportion 
0 cement  than  of  lime,  and  yet  be  of  greater  strength,  it 
(-•comes  a simple  matter  of  calculation  which  is  the 
'orkPer  aDd  W‘U  Stl11  Eatisfy  the  requirements  of  the 

If  an  ordinary  lime  concrete  is  required  to  be  say  12  ir 
ick  to  support  a given  weight,  and  the  proportion  of  lime 
the  aggregate  be  as  one  to  four,  an  equally  strong 
^ndation  would  be  secured  by  using  a cement  concrete 
ly  b in.  thick  and  with  a proportion  of  cement  to  the 
Igregate  of  not  more  than  one  to  seven  or  eight  so  that 
ere  would  be  a saving,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  cement 
:ed  as  against  the  quantity  of  lime,  but  there  would  also 
the  saving  due  to  the  less  amount  of  labour  necessary  to 
'Oduce  the  smaller  amount  of  concrete.  That  good  con- 
)tes  and  mortars  maybe  produced  with  a very  small 


L.  From  a paper  by  Mr.  F.  West,  read  before  the  Institute 
olnventors  on  the  17th  ult. 


Put  in  another  way,  the  Portland  cement 
concrete,  gauged  1 to  10,  is  36  per  cent,  stronger 
and  25  per  cent,  cheaper  (for  the  same  bulk) 
than  lime  concrete  ganged  1 to  2. 

“ That  cement  is,  therefore,  a more  economical  material 
for  use  than  lime  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  it  is 
advisable  to  use  it  as  mortar  with  such  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  sand  is  somewhat  doubtful.  It  would  be  found 
to  be  so  very  gritty  and  unmanageable  that  a small  propor- 
tion of  loam  would  have  to  be  added  to  render  it  mellow 
and  workable.  This  would  of  necessity  reduce  its  strength 
and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  desirable  to  be  satisfied  in  pro- 
curing a greater  strength  without  reducing  the  cost 
compared  with  lime  mortar." 

A concrete  is  composed  of  two  parts,  a 
matrix  and  an  aggregate,  and  Portland  cement 
concrete  has  a matrix  of  Portland  cement, 
whilst  for  aggregate  almost  any  material  may 
be  used,  with  a few  exceptions. 

Portland  cement  concrete  (if  made  with  non- 
porous  aggregates,  such  as  gravel,  slag,  &c.)  is 
impervious  to  moisture,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time  (if  not  hydraulically  compressed),  will 
take  up  a sufficient  quantity  of  moisture  from 
the  air  to  prevent  condensation  upon  the  sur- 
face of  such  walls  as  may  be  built  of  it.  It  not 
only  resists  the  disintegrating  influences  of  the 
atmosphere,  but  becomes  even  harder  with  the 
lapse  of  time.  When  the  material  is  newly  cast 
it  can  be  cut  and  carved  with  great  facility. 
By  using  different  aggregates  this  material  may 
be  made  so  hard  that  a nail  cannot  be  driven 
into  it,  or  sufficiently  soft  to  become  a fixing 
for  joinery.  It  may  be  made  in  several  different 
colours,  and  can  be  finished  off  to  nearly  a 
polished  surface,  or  can  be  left  quite  rough.  It 
will  further  take  an  exact  impression  of  the 
mould  in  which  it  sets,  because  with  a “ true  ” 
Portland  cement  there  is  neither  expansion  nor 
contraction  in  setting.  Being  a bad  heat- 
conductor,  it  is  an  excellent  material  with  which 
to  erect  dwellings  much  exposed  to  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold.  Being  also  non-porous  (when  a 
non-porons  aggregate  is  used)  no  moisture  can 
get  into  the  walls  of  a dwelling,  and  no  damp- 
coarse  is  therefore  reqnired.  Further  than  this, 
if  there  be  sufficient  gravel  upon  the  site  of  the 
building  to  be  erected,  it  can  be  used  (provided 
all  clayey  matter  be  washed  out)  as  the  aggre- 
gate ; or  even  if  clay  be  found  upon  the  site,  it 
may  be  used  as  the  aggregate,  provided  it’ be 
well  burned ; but  this  latter  would  not  form  a 
non-porous  aggregate.  In  seaside  localities  the 
(salt)  shingle  from  the  beach  may  be  used,  and 
sound  and  dry  walls  will  be  obtained.  . The  use 
of  concrete  as  a material  for  building  will  be 
found  to  meet  all  the  defects  set  forth  by 
practical  people,  as  it  may  be  made  fire-proof, 
vermin  (large  and  small)  -proof,  and  nail-proof,’ 
which  last  property  will  be  found  to  be  very 
beneficial  in  the  commonest  class  of  dwellings, 
usually  occupied  by  those  of  our  race  that  have 
the  bump  of  destruction  largely  developed. 
These,  then,  are  the  properties  of  Portland 
cement  concrete. 

With  regard  to  the  erection  of  walls  in  con- 
crete, we  have  three  divisions  of  our  subject,— 
Firstly,  the  casing  system  ; secondly,  the  block 
system  ; and  thirdly,  the  slab  system. 

The  Casing  System. — This  system,  no  doubt, 
was  that  employed  by  the  Romans  and  in  most 
of  the  structures  of  antiquity  ; for  in  the  walls 
of  the  fortress  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  we  see  the 
marks  of  the  boards  that  retained  the  semi- 
fluid concrete  of  which  they  were  formed. 

This  system  of  building  walls  is  the  commonest 
in  use.  Two  sheetings  of  planks  and  boards 
are  formed,  and  being  placed  in  a vertical 
position,  and  with  their  surfaces  parallel  to  each 
other,  at  a distance  equal  to  the  thickness  of 


the  wall,  they  are  made  to  contain  the  semi- 
liquid concrete,  which  sets  and  forms  a Bolid 
mass  between  the  casings.  The  casings  are  not 
erected  of  a height  equal  to  that  of  the  wall, 
but  the  work  is  done  in  lifts,  the  casings  being 
shifted  upwards  from  the  bottom  of  the  work 
as  soon  as  it  has  become  sufficiently  hard  to 
allow  them  to  be  removed.  The  system  com- 
monly adopted,  however,  provides  no  scaffolding, 
but  a modification  of  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Tall’ 
who  called  it  his  “ bracket  scaffolding.”  In 
this  system  the  casings  were  kept  parallel  by 
means  of  tie-pieces  passing  across  the  wall,  and 
having  shoulders  to  them,  and  on  the  outside  of 
these  casings  brackets  were  fixed,  to  do  the 
same  duty  as  putlogs  do  in  ordinary  scaf- 
folding, viz.,  to  support  the  scaffold.  Thus 
the  scaffold  was  supported  by  the  wall  as  it 
progressed.  Mr.  Drake’s  casing  system  con- 
sists of  an  iron  apparatus  formed  of  sheet- 
metal,  riveted  together  in  sections  and  sliding 
upward  between  iron  uprights  that  have  been 
fixed  “ plumb  ” beforehand.  Bolt-holes  are 
left  in  the  work  as  it  proceeds,  and  by  this 
means  brackets  are  affixed  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  a scaffold  at  the  required  heights. 
A derrick,  with  block  and  fall,  is  used  to  hoist  the 
concrete  in  buckets.  Henley’s  system  is  a wood- 
casing system,  the  casings  being  supported  by 
uprights.  The  casings  are,  however,  pivoted 
to  the  uprights,  so  that  by  merely  reversing 
each  section  it  may  be  made  to  travel  upward 
as  the  work  proceeds.  It  is  not  for  me  to  pass 
judgment  on  any  particular  form  of  the  casing 
system,  but  I will  mention  a few  of  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  the  system  itself  lies. 
There  are  difficulties  experienced  in  the  intro- 
duction of  separate  courses  of  moulded  work, 
and  also  in  introducing  any  kind  of  heavy 
ornament  upon  the  face  of  the  work.  A good 
and  durable  face  that  will  not  burst  off,  and  of 
a good  and  even  colour  over  the  whole  work, 
can  seldom,  if  ever,  be  attained.  Again,  the 
treatment  of  the  face  is  difficult,  owing  to  the 
awkward  position  in  which  the  work  is  placed 
for  the  operation  of  the  workmen  ; and  lastly, 
it  entails  an  enormous  waste  of  material  in 
cutting  the  casings  to  suit  the  work.  I will 
take  the  average  contractor’s  price  for  doin°- 
the  plain  work.  It  is  this  : — 

External  Face  of  Wall. 

Yard  super- 


Uee  and  waste  of  casings,  &c.,  at  2d. per  ft.  super.  *1  6 
Kendor  and  iloat  J in.  thick  with  one  part  of 
cement  to  two  parts  sand.and  joint  in  imitation 
of  stone 2 o 


Internal  Face  of  Wall. 


Use  and  waste  of  casings,  &c j g 

Render  internal  face  of  walls  with  a thin  coat 
sufficient  to  fill  the  interstices  in  one  part 
Portland  cement  and  two  parts  sand  1 q 


This  gives  us  3s.  for  two  faces  of  one  yard 
each.  As  I am  now  only  dealing  with  the 
methods  of  treating  the  surface,  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  take  the  cost  of  the  filling,  as 
that  will  cost  much  about  the  same  wherever  it 
is  deposited,  and  as  I wish  more  to  compare  the 
slab  system  with  the  casing  system,  I shall 
omit  comparing  it  with  the  block  svstem, 
which  everybody  knows  is  the  most  expensive 
of  the  three. 

The  Block  System.— The  block  system  has 
been  spoken  of  by  several  eminent  men  as  no 
concrete  system  at  all ; for  they  say  it  is  merely 
a system  of  using  building  stones,  no  matter 
how  those  stones  have  been  formed.  It  works 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  deal  with 
cumbersome  masses  of  material  that  could  just 
as  well  have  been  used  in  less  bulk ; it  gives  us 
a wall  having  all  the  defects  of  a stone  one, 
particularly  the  through  joints,  which  very 
often  allow  driving  rains  and  winds  to  pass 
along  them  ; and  lastly,  it  takes  no  account  of 
the  monolithic  principle  which  is  found  to  be  so 
beneficial  in  foundations,  and  which,  applied  to 
the  walls,  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  founda- 
tions upwards.  The  ordinary  block  construc- 
tions are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  those 
of  stone,  with  the  exception  perhaps  that 
better  joggle-joints  and  dowel-holes  can  be 
formed  at  a less  cost  than  in  stone.  For  this 
reason  (viz.,  the  less  cost  for  working)  also, 
blocks  of  special  form  can  be  made  more 
cheaply  in  concrete  than  they  can  in  stone,  and 
Mr.  Beamish,  of  Queenstown,  has  made  prisms  of 
H,  or  rather  I,  section,  which  are  made  to  tooth 
into  each  other,  and  to  form  submarine  struc- 
tures. It  can  be  seen  that  in  this  system  the 
vertical  joints  of  the  blocks  are  kept  together, 
and  the  structure  can  accommodate  itself  to  an 
uneven  foundation.  Another  form  of  block  is 
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that  of  Mr.  Woodhouse,  of  Bridgwater. 
Many  advantages  are  claimed  for  this  block, 
but  the  chief  seems  to  be  that  dry  walls 
are  ensured  by  the  air  - passages  formed 
in  the  centre  of  the  wall.  In  speaking  of 
concrete,  to  urge  such  an  advantage  as 
this  is  absurd  ; because,  whether  the  inside  of 
the  wall  be  hollow  or  solid,  no  water  can  pass 
through  the  material  on  account  of  its  imperme- 
ability ; but  if  it  be  intended  to  show  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  form  for  a block  to  be  made  in 
any  material,  it  is  a good  point.*  The  greatest 
advance,  however,  in  the  block  system  is  the 
skeleton-block  system  ; and  as  these  blocks  are 
rather  of  a doubtful  classification,  I prefer,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  to  put  them  under  the 
heading  of  slabs.  I therefore  now  refer  to 
The  Slab  System. — Hitherto  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  constructing  walls  of  concrete  slabs 
has  been  to  prevent  the  slabs  from  being 
forced  outwards,  or  from  toppling  over  by  the 
pressure  of  the  plastic  filling-in  material  from 
the  time  of  its  deposition  between  the  slabs 
until  it  has  become  sufficiently  hard  to  form 
with  the  slabs  a solid  wall.  Several  devices 
have  been  used  to  obviate  this  difficulty  : — (1) 
Temporary  ties  or  gauges  connecting  the  slabs 
forming  the  two  faces  of  the  wall  have  been 
used,  and  these  have  been  removed  as  soon  as 
the  plastic  filling-in  material  has  become  hard. 
(2)  Permanent  ties  or  cramps,  which,  as  their 
name  implies,  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  wall,  and  to  be  entirely  buried  in  the  plastic 
filling-in  material.  These  permanent  transverse 
ties  have  been  of  two  kinds  : those  which  were 
affixed  as  soon  as  the  slabs  were  placed  in 
position,  and  those  which  were  made  to  form 
part  of  the  slab  during  the  period  of  its  manu- 
facture, as,  for  instance,  slabs  (really  skeleton- 
blocks)  of  Z or  H horizontal  section.  (3)  Slabs 
of  |_  section  (these  might  also  be  called  skeleton- 
blocks),  vertical  or  horizontal,  and  some  with 
a kind  of  buttress  projecting  from  the  back  of 
the  slab  into  the  wall,  have  also  been  used,  as 
well  as  slabs  having  a wide  base,  and  when 
these  have  been  bedded,  or  a thin  layer  of  plastic 
concrete  has  been  deposited  between  that  on 
the  inner  and  that  on  the  outer  face  of  the  wall, 
and  this  layer  of  concrete  has  become  hard,  a 
transverse-tie  had  thus  been  formed.  Or  these 
same  slabs  have  been  used,  and  a temporary 
tie  has  been  placed  across  their  upper  edges 
during  the  time  that  the  filling  behind  them  has 
been  in  a plastic  state ; or  else  these  same  slabs 
have  been  shored  up  from  the  outside  of  the 
wall.  (4)  A casing  has  been  formed  by 
means  of  the  slabs  entirely  of  concrete,  those 
slabs  forming  the  faces  of  the  wall  in  the  un- 
filled courses  being  keyed  to  the  slabs  below 
that  form  the  faces  of  the  wall  to  the  filled 
courses.  In  this  system,  therefore,  any  kind  of 
transverse-tie  to  be  used  during  the  process  of 
construction,  or  rather  of  exstruction,  iB  entirely 
dispensed  with,  and  the  courses  of  slabs  above 
depend  solely  upon  the  courses  of  slabs 
below  them  for  their  stability  and  rigidity 
up  to  the  time  that  the  filling-in  material 
has  been  deposited  and  become  hard  behind 
them. 

As  the  objects  of  all  slab  construction  are  : — 
(1)  To  retain  and  to  mould  the  plastic  concrete 
used  in  forming  the  wall ; (2)  to  key  or  fix  the 
slabs  to  the  mass  which  they  themselves  have 
moulded  ; and  (3)  to  form  a facing  to  the  wall, — 
it  is  seen  that  all  the  devices  mentioned  above 
are  not  of  permanent  utility,  but  are  only  tem- 
porarily required.  For  when  the  three  objects 
have  been  attained  there  is  no  need  of  any 
transverse  tie  whatever  beyond  that  which 
naturally  obtains  in  a concrete  wall.  I will  now 
illustrate  these  principles  by  some  examples. 
The  first  I mentioned  was  slabs  with  temporary 
ties  or  gauges.  These  were  generally  placed 
across  the  upper  edges  of  the  slabs  forming 
the  inner  and  outer  faces  of  the  wall, 
and  extended  down  the  faces  of  the  slabs 
to  the  next  course.  They  could  not  be  relied 
upon  for  building  a wall  plumb,  as  their  angles 
might  have  been  easily  knocked  out  of  square. 
The  second  was  slabs  with  permanent  ties  or 
cramps.  These  were  buried  in  the  mass  of 


* Messrs.  Parr  & StroDg  are  the  inventors  of  a cellular 
system,  as  it  is  called.  The  blocks  are  really  hexagonal 
tubes  of  terra-cotta  and  other  material,  containing  a filling 
of  concrete.  The  hexagons  tooth  into  each  other  to  form 
the  bond,  and  the  open  ends  of  the  pipes,  which  show  the 
concrete  filling,  form  the  faces  of  the  wall.  This  is  very 
effective,  but  a similar  face  to  the  wall  may  be  obtained  by- 
using  the  slab  system  of  West,  and  at  probably  a quarter 
the  cost.  A wall  outside  Messrs.  Oakey's,  in  Westminster 
Bridge-road,  is  built  of  Messrs.  Parr  & StroDg’s  tubes. 
(Illustrated  in  Builder,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  354.)  — F.  W. 


concrete  filling,  andremained  there  permanently, 
because  they  were  placed  in  such  a position 
that  they  could  not  be  extracted  after  the  setting 
of  the  concrete.  Iron  ties  seem  to  have  been 
first  used,  and  these  were  hooked  into  eyes  cast 
into  the  slabs,  or  else  into  holes  formed  in 
them.  In  Sidebotham’s  system  metal  ties  are 
used,  but  he  also  uses  a transverse  tie  of  I 
horizontal  section,  formed  of  concrete,  and  each 
end  of  this  tie  fits  into  grooves  in  the  back  of 
the  slab.  Drake  has  a system  somewhat 
similar  in  principle,  but  with  a little  alteration 
in  the  form  of  the  ties,  and,  instead  of  a square 
edge  to  the  slabs,  has  a tongue-and-groove 
joint.  Lish’s  slabs  (or  rather  skeleton  blocks) 
may  be  of  Z L T or  II  (Greek  character)  form  ; 
but  his  Z form,  the  only  one  shown  in  his 
specification,  is  not  a happy  one,  as  special 
slabs  must  be  made  for  every  thickness  of  wall. 
The  form  of  the  slab  forbids  its  transport,  and 
the  awkwardness  of  moulding  forbids  its  manu- 
facture. It  is  the  same,  more  or  less,  with  all 
skeleton  blocks.  Before  mentioning  those  under 
the  next  heading  I will  call  attention  to  the 
slab  or  skeleton  block  of  Lee  and  Beale.  This 
is  of  L horizontal  section,  but  as  its  return  end 
extends  right  across  the  wall  it  must  be  classed 
with  the  permanent  transverse  ties.  It  has,  no 
doubt,  several  good  points,  as,  for  instance,  the 
saving  of  one  transverse  tie,  and  also  the 
ensuring  of  accuracy  in  building  a wall ; but, 
if  the  cost  of  producing  the  slab  be  gone  into,  it 
is  too  expensive  to  compete  with  other  systems. 
Under  the  third  heading  I class  Lockwood’s 
slab.  This  is  a slab  of  L vertical  section,  the 
foot  of  the  L extending  for  a short  distance 
into  the  wall.  Only  one  course  at  a time  can 
be  built  up  with  this  slab.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
very  simple  form  of  slab,  almost  too  simple, 
because  no  tie  between  it  and  the  filling  is 
obtained  over  a large  part  of  its  area,  but  it 
obeys  the  proper  principle  of  slab  construction, 
inasmuch  as  it  can  be  used  for  any  thickness  of 
wall.  It  must,  of  course,  be  bedded  upon  each 
course,  and  a tie  might  have  to  be  used  here 
and  there  across  its  upper  edges.*  Potter’s  is 
on  somewhat  similar  principles,  except  that  he 
does  not  get  such  a large  bed  surface,  but  he 
improves  the  key-hold  of  the  slab  by  forming 
dovetailed- projections,  which  extend  down  the 
slab  at  each  end.  These  projections  are  further 
buttressed  inwards,  and  therefore  project 
farther  into  the  heart  of  the  wall  at  the  lower 
edge  of  the  slab  than  they  do  at  the  upper. 
Temporary  ties  are  used  with  these  slabs,  and 
if  necessary  permanent  transverse  ties  can  be 
formed  by  simply  depositing  a thin  layer  of 
concrete  between  those  on  the  inner  and  those 
on  the  outer  faces  of  the  wall  and  allowing  it 
to  become  hard.  In  another  system  of  Mr. 
Drake’s  the  slabs  have  all  been  held  together  by 
a framework,  which  is  shored  up  from  the  out- 
side of  the  wall,  and  this  has  been  removed 
when  the  slabs  have  become  keyed  to  the  wall. 
This  latter,  however,  is  really  a casing  system, 
but  without  the  advantages  possessed  by  that 
under  heading  4 ; for  in  this  of  Drake  we  have 
expensive  metal  tie-rods  and  bars  in  addition  to 
the  slabs,  and  also  the  additional  cost  of  fitting 
up  the  slabs  to  form  a casing. 

[The  lecturer,  in  conclusion,  described  his  own 
system  of  concrete  construction,  which  was 
described  and  illustrated  in  the  Builder  for 
June  20,  1885-3 


Liverpool  Exhibition. — Messrs.  Maw  & Co 
ask  us  to  mention  that  they  have  on  view  here 
a collection  of  specimens  of  their  best  work, 
including  examples  of  “ Anglo-Persian  ” tiles, 
which  are  reproductions  of  ancient  examples 
found  in  Oriental  mosques  and  palaces,  both 
as  regards  design  and  execution,  and  “ relief- 
enamel”  tiles  executed  in  raised  enamels  on 
terra-cotta  grounds  of  various  shades  and 
colours ; these  are  intended  to  meet  a demand 
for  fireplace  tiles  not  uniformly  glazed  or 
enamelled.  The  same  firm  also  exhibit  examples 
of  “ Benthall-ware,”  in  which  designs,  modelled 
in  relief,  in  red  terra-cotta,  are  enriched  by  the 
partial  application  of  colour  in  enamels  ; and 
6graffito  tiles,  which  are  entirely  hand-work, 
and  are  used  in  fireplace  and  wall  decoration 
where  cost  is  not  such  a consideration  as  the 
production  of  an  artistic  result. 


* This  slab  of  Lockwood  is  exactly  similar  to  Taylor’s 
brick  which  he  used  for  concrete  walling,  with  the  excep- 
tion, of  course,  that  this  brick  was  made  of  burned  clay 
and  of  the  size  of  a brick.  (Illustrated  in  Builder,  voi. 
xxvi.,  p.  658  ) — F.  W. 
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CASE  UNDER  THE  METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING  ACTS. 

NOTICE  AS  TO  SHOP  FRONT. 

In  the  case  of  the  District  Surveyor  of  St.  Giles’s  1 

Peck,  heard  at  the  Bow-street  Police  Court  before- 1 
Mr.  Vaughan,  the  defendant  had  taken  out  an  old 
shop-front  at  No.  96,  Oxford-street,  and  had  put  in 
a new  one  without  giving  notice  to  the  District; 
Surveyor.  The  District  Surveyor  had  requested'  ! 
the  builder  to  give  notice  of  alterations  done  to  a i 
shop-front,  iu  fixing  new  sashes  and  stall-board,  also- 1 
altering  the  position  of  the  entrance- door ; then! 
cornice  and  plaster  remaining  as  before. 

Defendant  contended  that  the  work  was  only  a I 
necessary  repair,  and  as  such  not  requiring  notice;  i 
to  be  given. 

The  Magistrate  decided  that  the  work  done  wasit 
more  than  could  be  considered  as  a necessary- 
repair,  being  a new  shop-front,  and  that,  to  the. 
extent  of  such  alteration,  it  was  subject  to  the;  I 
regulation  of  the  Act.  A penalty  of  20s.  and  12s.  $ I 
costs  was  imposed. 


“ LIGHTS.” 

Sir, — Can  any  of  your  readers  refer  me  to  someijf 
reliable  authority  in  dealing  with  such  a case  as  the;j 
following  ? .11 

A certain  property  consists  of  a public-house  and;  t 
a mews  in  the  same  ownership,  but  formingseparatet  i 
holdings.  The  mews  is  held  on  a lease,  and  a 
portion  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  holdings,'  i 
consists  of  an  imaginary  line  drawn  between  twov  j 
fixed  points  and  running  paralled  to  one  side  off# 
the  public-house  main  building  and  about  10  ft. 
therefrom.  The  tenant  of  the  public-house  basr: 
received  permission  from  the  owner  to  extend  hia  . 
premises  or.  that  particular  side  by  building  up  totjj 
the  boundary  line.  There  are  several  “lights  "on. 
the  side  referred  to,  and  the  question  is  whethertjt 
those  “lights”  can  be  retained  in  the  extension)!? 
without  the  permission  of  my  client,  the  lessee  ofw 
the  mews.  Surveyor,  ft 

***  If  these  lights  have  not  been  enjoyeckjr 
without  obstruction  for  twenty  years  the  lessee  oft 
the  mews  can  clearly  obstruct  them,  that  is) 
assuming  also  that  the  lights  iD  the  addition  are  in:; 
fact  the  same  as  the  former  lights,  though  some-u: 
what  advanced. 


DUSTBINS. 

Sir,  —May  I ask  a little  space  in  your  influential) 
paper  to  say  a few  words  on  a little  (?)  grievancaiU 
that  exists  in  this  parish  (Fulham)  ? On  Sunday  I : 
inspected  some  houses  in  the  locality  of  “Hurling-ii 
ham,"  and  was  horrified  to  see  the  dustbins  of  a row;  , 
of  houses  quite  underneath  the  kitchen  windows,—  t 
so  near  that  the  servant  would  only  have  to  lift  up, 
the  window  and  empty  the  ashes  and  refuse  into  it. 
Surely  this  is  indeed  an  evil,  and  the  result  of  sucho 
a nuisance  on  the  health  of  the  incoming  tenants) 
must  be  lamentable,  especially  to  the  poor  servants? 
who  has  to  breathe  this  foul  atmosphere.  Who  i9 
answerable  for  this  ? 

A Would-be  Tenant.  .£ 


THE  NEW  GOODS  DEPOT  FOR  THE 
MIDLAND  RAILWAY. 

Sir, — In  your  account  of  the  St.  Pancras  Goods? 
Station  [p.  777,  ante]  you  state  that  the  ironwork) 
was  entrusted  to  three  firms,  giving  the  names  i. 
but,  as  we  were  the  makers  of  the  whole  of  the!? 
wrought-iron  screens  and  gates,  and  have  more  ic; 
hand,  and  our  name  is  omitted,  we  shall  bo  much: 
obliged  if  you  will  supply  the  omission  next  week.  1: 

Thomas  Potter  & Sons,  jp 

South  Mellon- street. 


Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain.—, 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  at  the, 
Parkes  Musenm  of  Hygiene,  on  Thursday,;  i 
May  27th,  Captain  Douglas  Galton,  R.E.,  C.B., 
F.R.S.,  in  the  chair.  Report  was  made  by  thet 
Council  on  the  work  accomplished  during  tliet 
past  year,  attention  being  especially  called  to  ,, 
the  examinations  for  local  surveyors  andi 
inspectors  of  nuisances.  Sixty-four  candidates.: 
presented  themselves  for  examination  during 
the  year,  and  the  Council  are  glad  to  see  thall 
local  authorities  are  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  appointing  properly  qualified!: 
men  to  fill  these  offices.  It  was  reported  that 
the  Council  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  hold 
its  next  congress  and  exhibition  in  the  City  .oh 
York.  An  address  of  much  interest  with 
regard  to  sanitary  science  was  given  by  th( 
chairman,  and  the  officers  for  the  ensuing  yea), 
were  elected,  the  President  being  His  Grace  tht 
Duke  of  Northumberland ; Trustees,  Sir  Ji 
Lubbock,  bart.,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  F.R.bt 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Salt. 
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OUR  BUILDING  STONES.— XIII. 
the  selection  of  stone  (continued) . 

■ E have  frequently  alluded  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  in  destroying  stone 
in  large  cities  and  in  the  country, 
and  pointed  out  both  the  principal  causes  and 
effects  in  connexion  therewith.  We  have  now 
to  consider  other  destructive  and  preservative 
agents  which  affect  certain  districts  only. 

We  will  first  consider  rain.  The  amount  of 
l’ainfall  in  some  districts  is  much  greater  than 
mothers.  _ Now,  we  have  seen  that  the  action  of 
rain  and  its  impurities  are  the  principal  causes 
of  the  decay  of  stone,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be 
quite  evident  that  the  rainy  districts  require 
more  durable  stones  than  those  in  which  the 
annual  rainfall  is  less.  To  reduce  this  to  its 
minimum,  we  might  show  that  in  rainless 
countries  no  caro  whatever  need  be  exercised  in 
selecting  stone,  as  far  as  durability  is  concerned, 
for  in  those  countries  very  soft  and  bad  stones 
will  last  for  a considerable  length  of  time.  We 
will,  however,  confine  our  attention  to  this 
country. 

In  winter  time  the  land  on  our  western  coasts 
is  colder  than  the  adjacent  sea.  Thus,  when 
the  warm  and  damp  air  of  the  Atlantic  arrives 
on  our  shores  it  is  chilled  on  contact  with  the 
colder  surface  of  the  ground,  and  rain  is  the 
result. 

Moreover,  the  land  being  mountainous  on 
that  side  of  our  country,  the  damp  air  is  forced 
to  ascend  into  the  colder  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. Thus  another  mode  of  condensation 
comes  into  play,  helping  to  increase  the 
humidity  of  the  climate. 

Being  thus  deprived  of  its  moisture,  the  air, 
as  it  travels  towards  our  eastern  shores,  is  com- 
paratively dry.  Consequently  the  annual  rain- 
fall of  our  western  counties  is  considerably 
higher  than  that  of  the  eastern. 

The  annual  rainfall  at  sea-level  ranges  from 
■CO  or  80  in.  on  the  west  coasts  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  to  about  20  in.  on  the  east  coast  of 
England.  In  some  localities,  however,  the  fall 
is  much  greater,  amounting  to  154  in.  on  the 
average  of  six  years,  at  Seathwaite,  in  Borrow- 
;<3ale,  at  the  height  of  422  ft.  above  the  sea.* 

But  even  as  far  as  our  western  coasts  are 
concerned,  local  circumstances  so  much  in- 
fluence the  amount  of  rainfall  of  a district,  that 
it  is  necessary,  in  estimating  the  rate  of  decay 
-of  building  stones  in  a certain  town,  to  ascer- 
tain the  annual  fall.  Matters  of  this  nature 
must  be  continually  borne  in  mind  when  select- 
ing stone.  If,  for  instance,  a stone  be  selected 
from  the  observed  rate  of  disintegration  in  the 
quarry,  and  this  quarry  be  situated  in  a 
district  where  the  average  annual  rainfall  is 
25  in.,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  stone  be 
carried  away  from  that  district  and  built  in 
one  having  an  average  of  50  in.,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  stone  will  decay  there  at  rather 
ore  than  double  the  observed  rate  at  the 
uarry. 

By  attracting  rain,  as  woods  and  thick 
:orests,  more  particularly  on  elevated  ground, 
'.re  believed  to  do,  the  stones  of  mansions 
.nd  other  structures  in  their  vicinity  are  also 
iable  to  decay  more  quickly  than  they  might 
Bptherwisc  do. 

I The  stone  in  edifices  built  in  a position  alto- 
gether sheltered  fi'om  the  sun  soon  rots,  unless 
t is  of  very  good  quality,  because  after  rain, 
there  being  no  sun  to  quickly  dry  out  the 
jjnoisture,  the  acids  and  other  destructive  im- 
purities in  the  rain  have  more  time  to  act  on 
>he  stone.  On  the  other  hand,  those  parts  of  a 


tionB  may  be  constructed  with  freestones  of 
moderate  quality  only,  as  they  are  not  so  liable 
to  decay.  Steps  and  other  portions  which  are 
subjected  to  much  wear  and  tear  must  be  made 
of  strong  compact  stones.  Siliceous  sandstone 
and  granite  are  probably  the  best  materials  for 
these  purposes. 

The  foundations  of  a building  should  be  made 
with  good,  compact  stone.  Professor  W.  R. 
Johnson,  speaking  of  the  stone  used  in  con- 
structing the  foundations  of  the  extension  of 
the  United  States  Capitol,  said  that  the 
foundations  of  the  Capitol  were  intended  to 
be  embanked  in  such  a manner  that  frost  will 
never  reach  them,  and  that  since  the  water 
falling  on  the  building  will  be  mostly  carried 
away  by  pipes  and  drains,  and  the  shielding 
of  the  surface  by  pavements  or  flaggings,  the 
foundation  walls  will  be  kept  comparatively 
dry.*  The  inference  is  that  under  these  con- 
ditions the  progress  of  decomposition  of  the 
stone  will  be  retarded. 

In  building  walls,  stone  having  a laminated 
structure  should  be  placed  with  the  planes  of 
those  laminae  in  a horizontal  position.  Con- 
siderable experience  is  required  to  find  the 
bedding-planes,  as  they  are  called,  in  some 
stones,  and  if  the  structure  of  the  stone  is  such 
that  they  cannot  be  otherwise  distinguished, 
the  mason  usually  knows  them  from  the  direction 
of  the  grain.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  so 
careful  in  observing  the  bedding-planes  in  rocks 
that  are  not  distinctly  laminated. 

If  the  bedding-planes  of  a clearly-laminated 
stone  are  placed  in  an  upright  position,  parallel 
to  the  face  of  the  wall,  the  layers  peel  off,  one 
after  another,  under  the  action  of  the  weather. 
If,  however,  these  planes  be  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  exterior  face  of  the  wall,  this 
peeling  action  cannot  take  place  ; but  little 
furrows  may  be  formed,  as  some  of  the  laminm 
are  more  susceptible  to  weathering  than  others. 

“ In  arches,  laminated  stones  should  be  placed 
with  the  natural  bed  as  nearly  as  possible  at 
right  angles  to  the  thrust  upon  the  stone, — 
that  is,  with  the  “ grain  ” or  laminm  parallel 
to  the  centre  lines  of  the  arch  stones,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  arch. 

In  cornices  with  undercut  mouldings  the 
natural  bed  is  placed  vertically  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  face  ; for  if  placed  horizontally, 
layers  of  the  overhanging  portion  would  bo 
liable  to  drop  off.  There  are  in  elaborate  work 
other  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.”f 
There  are  sandstones  fit  for  large  edifices, 
the  appearance  of  which  might  be  considerably 
improved  in  the  tooling  and  dressing.  Thus 
Dr.  Page  remarks  that,  whilst  polishing  will 
bring  out  the  beauty  of  one  variety,  vertical 
droving  may  be  more  suitable  for  a second,  and 
parallel  broaching,  or  pearling  may  mask  the 
gram  or  spottings  of  a third. 

We  may  observe,  however,  that  these  orna- 
mental lines  often  help  the  decay  of  stones,  by 
affording  ledges  for  rainwater  to  rest  on,  espe- 
cially if  the  broaching  lines  are  built  in  a 
horizontal  position. 

As  the  majority  of  stratified  rocks  have  a 
tendency  to  weather  more  rapidly  along  their 
planes  of  stratification  than  anywhere  else,  it 
will  be  seen  that  when  sandstones  have  a flaggy 
or  fissile  structure  they  are  not  desirable  °for 
building  purposes.  When  exposed  edgeways  to 
the  action  of  frost,  however,  they  often  split  up 
into  capital  paving  stones. 

« Therf,  are  certain  rocks  known  as  Stonesfield 
“ slate,”  Collyweston  “slate,”  Ac.  These  are 
not  metamorphic  slates  produced  by  heat  and 
pressure,  like  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  rocks  of 
the  same  name,  but  are,  in  fact,  merely  fissile 
limestones,  which,  by  the  aid  of  frost, 
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iliuilding  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays  stand  a caPable  of  being  split  up  into  slabs  of  sufficient 
►better  chance  of  being  preserved.  ' thinness  for  roofing  purposes 

1’  The  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds 


■district  should  be  taken  into  account,  for  the 
dde  of  a building  exposed  to  their  action  is 
effected  by  the  moisture,  Ac.,  they  bring.  Wind, 
nevertheless,  is  also  a preserving  agent  (see 
t\nte,  p.  525).  V 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  not 
nly  the  position  of  an  edifice  with  reference 
r ) the  physical  features  of  the  surrounding 
Ipuntry,  but  the  position  of  a stone  in  a 
fuilding  may  very  much  influence  its  durability. 
The  effect  of  the  deleterious  agents  referred 
t may  to  a great  extent  be  counteracted. 

The  best  stones  should  be  placed  in  the  more 
eposed  parts  of  the  building.  Interior  decora- 


See  Scott’s  " Elementary  Meteorology  ” (1833), 


Electrical  Transmission  of  Power. 

The  Cannon  Foundry  at  Bourges  has  two  20-ton 
cranes  for  the  handling  of  very  large  ordnance. 
Each  of  these  is  worked  by  a special  electrical 
motor,  with  current  furnished  by  a single  gene- 
rator. ^ The  power  is  transmitted  a distance  of 
120  metres,  and  is  about  13h.p.  out  of  25  h.p. 
The  working  has  always  been  effected  without 
accident.  In  the  same  establishment  there  has 
also  been  employed,  since  1879,  two  gramme 
dynamos,  one  as  a generator,  the  other  as  re- 
ceiver for  the  testing  of  metals  by  means  of  a 
traction  machine. 


See  Dobson’s  “Rudiments  of  Masonry  and  Stone- 
cutting’’  (1873),  Appendix,  p.  121. 

t Rivington’s  “ Notes  on  Build.  Const.,”  Part  III. 
(Materials),  p.  9. 


nHE  facilities  now  afforded  to  students 
of  both  the  engineering  and  the 
architectural  professions  for  gain- 
ing information  are  enormously  in  advance 
of  those  which  existed  a few  years  ago. 
The  numerous  works  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, treating  in  detail  the  various  opera- 
tions connected  with  building  from  a practical 
point  of  view,  and  the  admirable  illustrations 
which  add  so  largely  to  the  value  of  these 
works,  will  enable  a student  to  gain  a very  clear 
idea  of  what  he  has  to  learn,  while  the  various 
technical  schools  and  institutions  which  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  country  afford  ample 
opportunities  for  supplementing  the  knowledge 
gained  from  books  with  a practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subjects  treated  of.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  no  amount  of  mere 
book-learning  in  the  various  branches  of  build- 
ing construction  can  dispense  with  that  practical 
familiarity  which  can  only  be  gained  from  a 
close  study  of  works  in  progress,  but  if  a 
student  has  learned  the  reason  why  one  method 
of  doing  a thing  is  right  and  another  wrong,  he 
will  be  able  much  better  to  appreciate  the  right 
way  when  he  sees  it. 

In  the  work  by  Col.  Seddon,  under  notice,  it 
is  stated  in  the  preface  that  the  details  of  con- 
struction are  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  execution 
of  builders’  work,  and  it  is  precisely  this  fact 
which  renders  the  work  of  great  value  to  the 
architectural  student,  as  he  will  find  numerous 
small  details  noticed  upon  which  he  would  in 
vain  seek  information  elsewhere.  The  different 
building  trades  are  separately  treated,  mainly 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  War  Department 
contracts.  The  various  operations  and  pro- 
cesses are  carefully  described,  and  the  method 
of  arriving  at  the  value  of  finished  work  is 
explained.  ExcavatorsJ  work  is  discussed  much 
more  fully  than  is  done  in  the  majority  of 
books,  and  useful  details  of  carting,  wheeling, 
Ac.,  are  given.  As  an  instance  of  minute 
detail,  we  notice  that  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that,  as  in  laying  concrete  the  joints  are 
always  weak  parts,  any  joints  in  one  layer 
should  be  covered  by  the  succeeding  one.  This 
” a little  matter  too  often  neglected. 

The  subject  of  bond  in  brickwork  is  treated 
very  fully,  and  the  principles  upon  which  bond 
really  depends  are  elucidated,  illustrations  being 
given  not  only  of  what  to  do,  but  also  of  what 
to  avoid,  and  sundry  methods  in  which  brick- 
workmay  be  scamped  are  particularised.  There 
is  also  an  admirable  illustration  showing  the 
different  ways  of  jointing  and  pointing  brick- 
work, and  the  abomination  of  tuck-pointing  is 
clearly  demonstrated. 

Masons’  work  is  described  in  considerable 
detail,  and  the  various  modes  of  dressing  stones 
are  explained  and  illustrated.  In  the  remarks 
upon  bedding  stones  it  is  stated  that  “ in  pro- 
jecting undercut  mouldings  and  weathered 
copings  the  natural  bed3  should  be  placed 
parallel  to  the  side  joints.”  Now  surely  this  is 
rather  too  general  a statement.  No  doubt,  if 
one  member  of  a cornice  be  deeply  undercut  it 
is  not  desirable  to  lay  the  course  which  com- 
prises the  member  on  its  natural  bed,  but  this 
is  the  only  course  which  we  should  treat  in  this 
way,  and  we  should  certainly  prefer  to  lay  the 
stones  of  a weathered  coping  on  their  natural 
bed.  The  necessity  of  proportioning  the  bedding 
area  of  individual  stones  to  their  face  area,  and 
the  danger  likely  to  result  from  what  are  called 
flush  joints,  are  clearly  pointed  out. 

Some  excellent  information  is  given  as  to  the 
various  kinds  of  fir  timber  brought  to  the 
London  market,  and  the  shippers’  and  quality 
marks  upon  the  baulks  are  illustrated  and 
explained  very  clearly.  This  information  must 
be  of  great  value  to  architects,  who,  as  a rule, 
have  a very  limited  acquaintance  with  the 
brands  on  timber. 

The  different  kinds  of  joints  used  in  car- 
penters’ woi'k  are  fully  described  and  well 
illustrated,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
properly  forming  the  joints  connecting  together 
the  various  parts  of  any  framework  is 
clearly  pointed  out.  A capital  illustration  is 
given  of  what  we  do  not  remember  noticing 
in  other  works  of  this  kind,  viz.,  the  method 
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of  securing  a tenon  by  fox-tail  wedging,  and 
the  different  kinds  of  iron  straps,  bolts,  &c., 
are  described.  We  are  also  glad  that  the 
author  calls  attention  to  what  we  have  always 
considered  the  very  effective  and  simple 
method  of  roof-construction  (on  Philibert  de 
l’Orme’s  principle)  adopted  in  the  Exhibition 
buildings  at  South  Kensington.  There  is  one 
little  point  in  connexion  with  joiners’  work  on 
which  we  certainly  cannot  agree  with  the 
author.  He  says  that  in  all  cases  of 
moulded  panels,  the  moulding  should  be 
planted  on,  i.e.,  made  on  separate  pieces  of 
stuff,  and  not  worked  on  the  stiles  and  rails. 
We  quite  admit  that  the  latter  method  requires 
more  care,  and  is  more  expensive,  but  all  the 
best  and  strongest  Mediaeval  joinery  was  con- 
structed in  this  way,  and  we  should  have 
thought  there  could  not  be  two  opinions  as  to 
its  superiority  to  the  modern  process  of  plant- 
ing on. 

The  other  building  trades  are  all  carefully 
treated,  the  plasterers’  work  being  very  fully 
described,  and  a large  amount  of  valuable  in- 
formation as  to  the  pigments  and  other 
materials  used  by  painters  is  given.  The  use 
of  Griffith’s  white  in  place  of  white  lead  in 
recent  Government  works  is  alluded  to,  and  it 
will  be  matter  for  general  congratulation  if  this 
excellent  invention  proves  to  stand  the  test  of 
time. 

The  most  valuable  information  is  often  found 
in  the  appendices  to  a work  of  this  kind,  and 
this  is  certainly  the  case  here.  In  Appendix  I. 
we  have  the  tabulated  results  of  a number  of 
experiments  upon  the  strength  of  concrete 
slabs.  This  is  the  very  information  which  has 
been  most  urgently  wanted,  and  if  further  ex- 
periments should  confirm  those  here  given  we 
shall  have  to  modify  the  generally  - received 
opinion  that  the  admixture  of  sand  with  ballast 
or  broken  bricks  increases  the  strength  of 
cement  concrete,  as  the  reverse  seems  to  be 
the  case.  A full  specification  for  concrete 
floors  and  roofs  is  added.  Useful  tables  for 
the  strength  and  deflection  of  timber  are  also 
appended. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  three 
volumes  on  “ Building  Construction,”  published 
by  Messrs.  Rivingtons,  had  exhausted  this 
subject,  but,  admirable  as  these  volumes  are, 
there  are  yet  omissions  in  them,  and  many  of 
these  are  admirably  filled  up  in  the  work  under 
notice,  and  we  can,  therefore,  cordially  recom- 
mend Col.  Seddon’s  book  as  a supplement  to 
the  larger  work. 


Ground  Rents  and  Building  Leases.  By  C.  H. 

Sargant,  Barrister-at-Law.  London  : Swan, 

Sonnenschein,  & Co.  1886. 

This  is  a small  volume  of  160  pages,  which 
very  clearly  explains  the  nature  and  attributes 
of  the  subject  with  which  the  writer  deals,  and 
weighs  the  arguments  for  and  against  leasehold 
enfranchisement  and  the  rating  of  ground-rents. 
It  is  the  best  of  the  passing  works  on  this  sub- 
ject which  has  yet  come  under  our  notice,  and  is 
the  one  which  will  best  give  a reader  a clear 
view  of  this  matter.  Mr.  Sargant  points  out  in 
regard  to  the  taxation  of  ground-rents  that  the 
present  system  is,  in  the  first  place,  most  con- 
venient in  regard  to  payment  and  collection ; 
and  in  the  second,  even  if  ground-rents  were 
taxed,  it  would  not  in  reality  benefit  the 
occupier.  It  is  obvious  that  the  landlord, 
if  he  has  to  pay  some  part  of  the  taxation 
now  borne  by  the  tenant,  will  increase  by  this 
amount  the  rent  in  the  future  ; for,  if  a tenant 
will  pay,  say  1001,  rent  and  251.  taxes,  he  will 
be  willing  to  pay  1051.  in  rent  and  201.  in  taxes. 
It  is  extremely  probable,  in  our  opinion,  that 
the  Legislature  will  make  this  change,  even 
though  it  produces  no  substantial  benefit  to  the 
occupier,  simply  on  the  ground  that  there  is  an 
apparent  injustice  in  the  present  custom, 
although  there  is  none,  in  fact,  and  because  it 
will  prevent  the  idea  that  the  occupier  is 
touched  by  an  increase  in  local  taxation,  and 
not  the  landlord.  However,  we  are  not  now 
discussing  this  subject,  but  pointing  out  that 
Mr.  Sargant’s  work  should  be  read  by  any  one 
who  desires  to  become  master  of  it. 

Les  C6r antiques  de  la  Grece  Propre  : Vases  Peints 
et  Terres  Cuites.  Par  Albert  Dumont  et 
Jules  Chaplain.  Premiere  Partie  (3°  fasci- 
cule). Paris:  Firmin  Didot.  1885. 

This  third  instalment  of  M.  Dumont’s  great 
projected  work  on  the  Ceramics  of  Greece 
proper  has  a very  melancholy  interest.  It  has 
tamed  long,  owing  to  the  death  (in  August, 


188-1)  of  the  illustrious  author.  He  left  behind 
him,  it  seems,  ample  material  for  this  third 
issue,  and  a detailed  plan  for  its  arrangement, 
the  completion  of  which  has  been  undertaken 
by  M.  Pottier,  his  pupil  and  friend.  From  in- 
ternal evidence  we  should  say  M.  Pottier  has 
added  little  of  his  own.  The  volume  takes  up 
the  thread  of  the  historical  narrative  just  at 
the  point  where  the  Geometric  style  begins  to 
blend  with  the  Oriental  style,  as  seen  in  the 
Rhodian  vases  ; then  come  the  earlier  and  later 
Corinthian  styles,  with  the  predominance 
strongly  marked  of  Oriental  manner.  It  is 
enough  to  read  these  two  chapters  to  see  that 
all  the  old  blemishes  are  perpetuated.  Much 
that  is  valuable  is  gathered  together,  but  there 
is  no  digest.  M.  Dumont’s  intellect  was  of  the 
order  that  accumulates,  but  does  not  focus, 
information.  Wo  are  also  strongly  conscious 
that  the  whole  point  of  view  is  distinctly  arriiri. 
It  is  quite  right,  in  speaking  of  Corinthian 
vases,  to  point  to  the  analogy  of  the  Chest  of 
Cypselus,  but  it  is  superfluous  to  give  us  a 
detailed  description  of  the  technique  and  con- 
tents of  this  monument,  which  every  archaeo- 
logist knows  by  heart,  and  to  point  to  analogies 
which  are  the  commonplace  of  vase  spe- 
cialists, such  as  the  Amphiaraos  vase.  All 
thisjis  well  enough  for  the  populariser,  but  quite 
unworthy  of  the  scientific  archaeologist.  “ Back- 
wardness,” the  sin  with  which  our  German 
critics  charge  us,  is,  however,  almost  the 
invariable  and  indeed  the  inevitable  con- 
comitant of  books  planned  on  a large  and 
sumptuous  scale,— they  tarry  while  time  goes 
on.  The  best  part  of  the  book  is  undoubtedly 
the  plates.  They  are  published  by  anticipation, 
and  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
text.  We  are  delighted  to  see  a charming 
reproduction  of  a vase  from  Copenhagen,  little 
known  and  of  great  beauty.  It  is  the  top  of  a 
pyxis,  and  the  drawing  is  in  the  most  exquisite 
manner.  The  design  represents  a “ Judgment 
of  Paris,”  but  after  a unique  fashion.  Instead 
of  modestly  walking  to  the  “Judgment”  the 
goddesses  come  in  their  chariots.  Hera  is 
drawn  along  in  sober  human  fashion  by  four 
goodly  horses,  but  Athene  has  yoked  to  her 
chariot  two  fine,  bearded  snakes,  and  Aphro- 
dite’s steeds  are  none  other  than  two  charming 
love-gods.  We  may  note  also  an  exquisite  vase 
with  red  figures  from  Bceotia,  which  repre- 
sents in  quite  novel  fashion  the  Slaying  of 
Busiris  by  Herakles  ; also  a beautiful  red- 
figured  pyxis,  with  delicate  designs,  represent- 
ing scenes  of  a Greek  lady’s  toilet. 

Ornament  und  Form  des  Attisclien  Grabstelen. 

Yon  Alfred  Brueckner.  Strassburg  : 

Struebner.  1886. 

Treatises  on  the  subject,  meaning,  and  sculp- 
tured decoration  of  Attic  gravestones,  already 
number  legion,  but,  up  to  the  publication  of 
the  present  book,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no 
systematic  attempt  has  been  made  to  cata- 
logue and  classify  them  on  the  basis  of 
architectural  form  and  ornamentation.  It 
is  manifest  that  this  should  be  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  any  attempt  to  determine 
their  chronology.  For  his  material,  Herr 
Brueckner  has  had  access  to  the  largest  collec- 
tion of  photographs  of  grave  reliefs  at  present 
in  existence,  that  made  by  the  Vienna  Academy 
with  a view  to  its  projected  Corpus  of  Attic 
tombstones.  For  this  Corpus,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  grave  reliefs,  even  of  the  British 
Museum  (whose  re-entombment  Mr.  Newton  has 
recently  so  pathetically  deplored)  were  for 
a while  disinterred,  so  that  Herr  Brueckner’ s 
monograph  will  have  special  interest  for  English 
readers.  We  recommend  the  book  for  careful 
study,  but  we  may  note  briefly  that  he  divides 
all  the  stel®  into  two  main  classes,  the  stele 
proper  or  simple  slab,  and  its  later  development 
the  naiskos  or  small  shrine  ; that  passing  from 
form  to  decoration,  he  treats  decoration  under 
three  heads,  taking  each  in  its  historical  develop- 
ment : vegetable  motives,  such  as  the  palmette, 
the  rosette;  figure  motives,  the  siren,  the  sphinx, 
lion,  &c. ; and  the  architectonic  motives,  pediment, 
antae,  &c.  The  text  is  illustrated  by  two  map- 
plates. 


The  National  Agricultural  Hall. — A 

party  of  members  of  the  Civil  and  Mechanical 
Engineers’  Society  on  Saturday  last  visited  the 
roof  now  being  erected  over  the  central  portion 
of  this  building,  and  which  was  described  and 
illustrated  in  our  last  number.  The  party  were 
shown  over  the  works  by  Mr.  am  Ende  and 
Mr.  A.  T.  Walmisley,  the  engineers. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

7,552,  Window-sash  Fastenings.  J.  Sharp. 

This  invention  relates  to  a safety,  self-acting 
locking  fastening  for  window-sashes,  skylights,  &c., 
and  consists  of  an  apparatus  worked  by  means  of  a 
cord,  chain,  or  lever.  A locking  bolt  is  fixed  on  the 
top  sash,  which  slides  into  a catch  when  the  window 
is  shut.  To  open  the  window  an  arrangement  of 
pulleys  is  so  placed  that  on  pulling  a cord  to  raise 
the  sash  the  bolt  is  pulled  out  of  its  catch  and  the 
window  unfastened,  enabling  the  sash  to  be 
raised. 

0,021,  Roofs.  J.  B.  Spence. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a tem- 
porary transparent  covering  to  recreation-grounds 
or  pleasure-gardens  in  winter,  so  as  to  form  a winter  j 
garden,  without  the  necessity  for  taking  down  the 
covering  in  the  summer.  One  half  of  the  space 
forming  the  pleasure-ground  is  covered  with  a per- 
manent roof.  For  the  other  half  of  the  ground  a • 
movable  roof,  which  may  be  slidden  over  or  under  j 
the  permanent  roof,  is  provided.  The  temporary  1 
roof  is  constructed  of  steel  girders  of  lattice  or  such  j 
like  form,  and  the  sides  rest  on  a track  which  is  j 
supported  on  suitably  constructed  masonry.  In  I 
these  tracks  the  roof  slides  and  is  moved  backwards  | 
or  forwards  by  suitable  power  as  required. 

8,662,  Closet  Pans  and  Seats.  J.  B.  Weller. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  closet-pan,  either  solid  4 
therewith  or  connected  thereto,  is  formed  a nozzle,  |] 
or  branch,  opening  into  the  interior  of  the  closet-  a 
pan  above  the  water-line,  on  the  outer  end  of  which  j| 
is  attached  a ventilating  pipe,  carried  in  any  con-  jj 
venient  way  to  the  outer  air,  and  fitted  with  a I 
ventilating  cowl.  On  the  top  edge  of  the  pan  rings  y 
of  indiarubber  are  arranged  to  form  an  air-tight  H 
packing. 

I, 633,  Window-fittings  for  Curtains.  J.  & ; 
H.  A.  K.  Davis. 

For  affixing  short  curtains,  instead  of  the  IJ 
ordinary  nail  or  hook,  a strip  of  brass  carrying  a i-j 
tongue  or  blade  spring  is  employed  by  the  inventor.  .] 
The  cord  suspending  the  blind  is  passed  over  the  ?l 
tongue,  which  grips  it,  and  keeps  it  perfectly  taut  :i 
under  the  weight  of  the  curtain  suspended  1 
therefrom. 

II, 351,  Ornamenting  Glass  and  Yitreous  3 
Surfaces.  John  Slater. 

Platinum  sponge  is  ground  with  flux  and  turpen-  -| 
tine,  and  then  the  glass  coated  with  this  is  suspended  11 
in  an  electric  bath  and  various  metals  deposited  1 
thereon  in  patterns.  The  copper,  which  is  easiest 
in  depositing,  may  be  engraved  or  lacquered,  and  l1. 
various  patterns  may  be  in  this  way  fixed  upon  n 
tiles,  china,  glass,  or  any  vitreous  surfaces. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

May  21.-6,817,  J.  Partington,  Metal  Doors  and  J 
Frames  for  Buildings.— 6,825,  C.  Priestland,  Im-  • 
provements  in  Knobs.— 6,827,  T.  Robinson,  Hori-  •: 
zontal  Saw-Frames.  — 6,831,  P.  Davies,  Stench-  o 
Traps.  — 6,836,  G.  Nunn,  Protection  of  Walls,  Gates, 
&c>_6.850,  G.  Redfern,  Preventing  Concussion  in 
Water  Pipes.— 6,865,  J.  Asbury,  Traps  for  Sinks,  u 
Drains,  Water-closets,  (sc. 

May  22.— 6,900,  W.  Sanday,  Combined  Lathe,  >| 
Circular  Saw,  Stc.— 6,912,  G.  Butt,  Wood  Mouldings.  ;jl 
— 6,926,  A.  Clark,  Sawing  Machines. 

May  24.-6,943,  E.  Wright,  Ventilator. — 6,945,  i, 
J.  Lamb,  Flushing  Tanks. — 6,970,  J.  Petter,  Heat- 
ir,g  Stoves  or  Firegrates. 

May  25.-6,991,  L.  Nelke,  Incidence  Windows  'll 
or  Vault  Lights.— 7,009,  R.  Strangman,  Reflectors.  ;[! 
—7,011,  T.  Morris,  Household  Signals  or  Bell  It 
Indicator. 

May  26. — 7,060,  C.  & F.  Smith,  Door-Checks. — - 
7 067,  W.  Smeaton,  sen.,  Flushing  Water-closets,  sli 
Lavatories,  Urinals,  &c.— 7,068,  W.  Smeaton,  sen.,  . 
Flushing  Water-closets,  Urinals,  Lavatories,  &c.,  . 
and  Preventing  Waste  of  Water.  — 7,069,  W.  t 
SmeatoD,  sen.,  Flushing  Water-closets,  Urinals,  s 
Lavatories,  &c.,  and  Preventing  Waste  of  Water._ — -0 
7,078,  S.  Wilmot,  Galvanised  Iron  Roofing. — 7,079,  Hi 
H.  Bridgen,  Sash  Fasteners. 

May  27.-7,100,  J.  Rollason,  Wedge  for  Securing  ii 
Doors  and  Windows. — 7,114,  R.  Stoffert  & T.  It! 
Dykes,  Girders.— 7,146,  W.  Doehring,  Watchman  v. 
Detector  and  Alarm  Apparatus. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

5,212,  F.  Nutter,  Wooden  Fencing.— 4,035,  E.  1' 
Wharington,  Sanitary  Pan.— 4,567,  G.  Rayner  and  r 

H.  Hughes,  Retaining  Doors,  Windows,  or  Shutters, 

in  Open  or  Closed  Position.  — 4,901,  T.  Whittaker,  s' 
Hinges  for  Folding  Doors.  — 4,977,  G.  Spink,  Mould  1 
and  Accessories  for  Making  Bricks. — 5,031,  R.  1 
Weaver,  Water  Closet  Apparatus,  &c.— 5,048,  T.  '} 
Burns,  Felted  Wire  Netting,  a Waterproof  Material  i 
for  Covering  Buildings,  &c. — 5,235,  W.  Jenkins,  n 
Treble  Ladder.— 5,321,  M.  Hussey,  Roofing  Tiles,  s 
&c.  — 5,975,  A.  Boult,  Manufacture  of  Cement. 
COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  oppoiitionfor  ttco  monthe. 

8,295,  P.  Davies,  Apparatus  for  Burning  Lead. — 
9,261,  R.  Boyle,  Stoves,  Furnaces,  Firegrates,  &c., 
for  Heating  and  Ventilating  Rooms.— 9,418,  J. 
Carter,  Window  Sashes  to  Fold  Horizontally  In-  1 
wards.— 4,618,  J.  Anderson,  Carriers  for  Dovetailing  i 
Machines. — 5,445,  H.  Burson,  Chimney  Cowls  for  : 
Extracting  Smoke. 
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EECENT  SALES  OF  PEOPEETY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  EEPOBT. 

May  20. 

By  S.  B.  Clabk  & Son. 

Fortman-square — 17,  Portman-street,  77  years, 

ground-rent  952 ’ jgg  jqo 

May  24. 

x m By  Thomas  Peyeb  & Milbs. 

T ourestone,  Tontine-street — The  Imperial  Brewery 

a“d  sixteen  public  and  beer  houses,  freehold  ...  16,700 
The  Globe  Hotel,  term  61  years,  ground-rent 

81 • 88 1,910 

_ , . By  F.  J.  Bislby. 

Barking,  King’s-road-A  plot  of  freehold  land 2C0 

1 to  4,  Garden. cottages,  freehold  600 

38  and  40,  King's-road,  freehold 276 

Southwark— 390,  8outhwark  Park-road,  64  years' 

ground-rent  6 2 240 

King  s-cross — 14,  Canal-terrace,  60  years,  ground- 

rent  4 2 .....  295 

62  and  Slj  Muriel-street,  4 years,  ground-rent 82.  35 

6,  Hegeni’s-terrace,  20  years,  ground-rent  62.  12s.  100 

iioxton— 52,  Allerton-street,  22  years,  no  ground- 
rent  


150 

By  J.  C.  Platt. 

Hammersmith— 127,  King-street,  54  years,  ground- 

rent  62.  6s .. j.f. 760 

May  25. 

By  St.  Quintin  & Son. 

Fetter-lnne— No.  47,  freehold  1060 

City— 64,  Leadenhall-street,  13  years,  ground-rent  ’ 

10(M 1,800 

By  Woods  & Snelling. 

■“°Bo^way— 26,  Jackeon-road,  76  years,  ground-rent 

Dalston — 24,  Marlborough-roa'd,  68  years,  no  ground- 

rent  

Camden-town — 12  and  13,  King-street,  3 years 

ground-rent  102 ; 70 

21,  Queen-street,  3 years,  ground-rent  47 1 30 

Kentish-town  - 40,  Eaglan-street,  38  years,  ground- 

rent  62 ” 220 

„ . , By  Tunley  & Co. 

Brockley  61  and  53,  St.  Margaret ’s-road,  76  years 

ground-rent  132.  5s [ j jqO 

By  Thcbgood  & Mabtin. 

" estgate-on-Sea — The  freehold  residence  called 

Sea  Tower  2 650 

Forest-hill— The  residence,  Danesfieid ' ”79  years'  * 

ground-rent  122.  10s 1 3‘0 

Portland  Estate-26  and  28,  GreatBariow-street'  ’ ' 

°6  years,  ground-rent  142. 


£810 


Finsbury  Park  - 117,  Queen’a-road,  90  years 

ground-rent  102.  10s } ‘ 

28,  Plimsoll-road,  93  years,  ground-rent  52.  10s"" 

By  F.  Habds. 

Greenwich— 7,  Annandule-road,  freehold  37, 

Wargrave,  Bowsey-hill — A plot  of  land 


MEETINGS. 

_ , . , Satubday.  June  5. 

Co2onia2  ami  Indian  Exhibition.— Conference  of  the 

Ml Tlfq  "VS  ?«*■■»<•  V.Ientine 

3pm  r'R'S-*  The  Mlneral  Resources  of  India.' 

St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society.— Visit  to  Ongar 
Greensted,  Ac  Paper  by  Major  Heales,  F.8.A.  Train 
from  Liverpool-street  to  Ongar  at  3 30  p m 

~ A“u“ 

Association 10/ ■Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineers  and 

Y«mSr ^own-hau!’ “T*.  “ Great 

Monday,  Junb  7. 

B.  P.  Spice  on  “Some 
1 the  Manufacture  of  Coal  Gi 


Modern  Improvements  ii 
"•30  p.m. 

HoSfrJ.^SpS1"’  by  Mr.  F. 

Tuesday,  June  8. 

J.  A.  P.  MacBride  on  “The 
Sculpture  of  Pheidias  and  his  8chool.’*— 2 30  p.m 
"Natinnaii  Exhibition.— C onference’  of  the 

Nation  2 p miatl°n  ^ Promotin8  State-directed  Colon- 

Thubsday,  June  10. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.— 

L \vZSaZn",e  m th®  Gallene®  of  the  Institute  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colours.  8 p.m. 

Society  of  Antiquaries. -V30  p.m. 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition.—  Mr.  F.  W.  Pennefather 
on  1 he  Industries  of  New  Zealand.”  8‘30p.m. 

Fbiday,  Junb  11. 

.«  University  College.— Professor  C.  T.  Newton,  C.B  on 

MSS2U27--ri““K bJ  r‘ctil“  ™“  “d  0,her 

“wf  Indian  Exhibition.— Conference  of  the 
R«jyal  Colonial  Institute.  Paper  by  Mr.  F.  Young  on 
3 p.m. 


‘ Emigration  to  the  Colonies.” 


_ By  Ellis  & Son. 

City — 28,  Gracechurcn-street,  11  yi 


rent  2302. 


years,  ground- 


2,600 


T V ,By  Fabbbbothbb,  Ellis,  Clabk,  & Co. 

bt.  John  s-wood— 48,  Clifton-hill,  freehold 1 140 

Hampstead,  Redington-avenue—  A plot  of  freehold  ' 

‘"d  1,775 

May  27. 

1 tj  1 , „ , By  G-  G-  & T.  Moohb. 

Poplar— 1,  „ and  3,  Turner's-buildiogs,  copyhold  535 

1 65  and  59,  Pennyfields,  copyhold 

| St.  George's-in-East— 9,  William-street,  15  years, 

ground-rent  22.  6s . ’ 

429,  Cable-street,  21  years,  ground-rent '32.' 150 
_ , By  Coleman  & Lewis. 

South  Hackney — 55,  Weatherell-road, 

ground-rent  62.  63 J 

I Old  Kent- road—  262,  St.  James’s-ro'ad' "52"  years' 

I ground-rent  52 J ’ o 0 

J Walworth — 30  and  32,  East-street,  freehold  1, 

— . , , By  R.  Tidby  & Son. 

Kingsland— 19  and  21.  Ba  mes-rodd,  40  years, 

ground-rent  72.  13s.  4d ’ . J 

1 p . i By  T.  G.  Langhidgb. 

Bayswater—  1,  Coburg-place,  and  1,  3,  end  5 

yueen  s-road,  35  years,  ground-rent  62. 15s \ 

, D .,  , By  Dale  & Son. 

Bethnal-green- 9 to  12,  Taviatock-street,  freehold 


Jisallanta, 


t>  • 1 , Wilkinson  & Son. 

8 Brighton  119  and  12  >,  Western-road,  freehold 
,,  4,  _ , By  Nbwbon  & Habding. 

ii  Regent  s Park  — 6,  LoBgford-ttreet,  36  years, 

(Camden  Town— Ground-rents  of ' 482.'  a year, ' term 

43  years  J ’ 

Improved  Ground-rents’ of  322.’  lfs! 'a"y'ear.''t’er'm 
I 63  years J ’ 

: ^s'vears  Ground’re°*8  1^’ ”io’s  .a  "year,"  term 
j Kingsland-road-N os! ' 423"to ' 429  ' odd',' ' 40  ' year's ' 

! and  459  40  years,  ground-rent  62!!!!!!!!!!.’.'!!.""  7' 

j *76,  477,  nnd  479,  40  years,  ground-rent  52. 1 3 
AnyeIaT°Ved  Ground'rent  of  6*-  a year,  term  39  ’ 

„ . , By  E.  8timson. 

IBrn^on— 241,  243,  and  245,  Coldhurbour-lane,  free- 

ISyden  ham  - 22  and”  24,”  Rowland . 

j ground  rent  li  2 

41.  Rowland-grove.  freehoid  ......  

Lambeth— 174,  Lamboth-road,  freehold 

^ewmgton-46,  Union-road,  17  years,  ground'.'rent 

jKenning  ton-  27,’  Methley- 

rent  62 


d grove,  79  years, 


y-street,  45  years,  ground. 

TW.,  00  My  WOBfiFOLD  & HaYWaBD. 
Dover-73,  Foikestone-road,  freehold 
9,  T revanion -street,  freehold 
Ewell  Minnis— Tw<>  freehold  cottai-es 

! hoP|derd8‘,l'H  ~ 1 t0  8’  Prospect- cottages,'  free! 
May  28. 

r . By  J.  Hibbaed. 

Islington  17,  Mildmay  Park,  freehold 

Holloway— 4 and  5,  Richmond-place,  65  year's’ 

, ground-rent  112 


Silchester  in  18S6.”— Under  this  title, 
Mr.  Joseph  Stevens,  of  Reading,  contributed 
to  the  Heading  Observer  of  the  15th  ult.  an 
interesting  account  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  Roman  remains  at  Silchester.  He  says  : — 
“Any  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  the  antiqui- 
ties of  the  country,  and  who  has  from  time  to 
time  inspected  the  Roman  vestigia  at  Silchester, 
will  be  painfully  reminded  of  the  changes 
winch  have  taken  place  in  the  features  of  the 
exposed  foundations  since  they  were  laid  bare 
by  the  late  Mr.  Joyce  in  1864-5.  These  obser- 
vations are  directed  to  the  persistent,  although 
not  always  uniform  or  noiseless,  workings  of 
Nature,  which  have  certainly  operated  more 
largely  in  sapping  the  foundations  of  this 
ancient  ‘ City  of  the  Dead  ’ during  the  twenty 
years  of  their  exposure  to  the  light,  than  had 
been  effected  in  the  1,400  years  of  their  entomb- 
ment underneath  the  soil.  Man  has  also  done 
something  as  a wasting  agent,  inasmuch  as  the 
tiles  and  tessellations,  which  have  been  loosened 
by  frost  and  scattered  about  by  rain  and  wind 
have  graduaHy  disappeared  in  the  pockets 
probably  of  visitors.  It  appears  evident  that 
unless  some  measures  be  adopted  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  foundations,  their  destruction  at 
no  distant  date  will  be  as  thoroughly  worked 
out  as  if  accomplished  by  the  agencies  of  the 
pick  and  spade.” 

Association  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineers  and  Surveyors.— An  Eastern 
Counties  District  Meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Great 
Yarmouth  this  Saturday,  June  5.  Members 
will  assemble  at  1 p.m.  in  the  Town  Hall  (kindly 
granted  for  the  occasion  by  the  Mayor)  and 
after  the  transaction  of  the  usual  routine 
business,  they  will  visit  the  following  works  in 
course  of  construction  1.  The  sea-water 
works  for  sewer  flushing  and  street  watering  • 

2-  The  concrete  footways.  On  returning  to  the 
Town  Hall,  the  following  papers  will  be  read 
and  discussed (1)  “Great  Yarmouth,  and 
some  of  the  Works  of  its  Sanitary  Authority.” 
By  Mr.  J W.  Cockrill,  Borough  Surveyor,  Great 
Yarmouth.  (2)  ‘ The  Sewerage,  Surface  Drain- 
age, Sewage  Disposal,  and  House  Drainage  of 
the  Great  and  Little  Bowden  Local  Board 
District.”  By  E.  G.  Mawbey,  Borough  Sur- 
veyor, King’s  Lynn. 

The  Bricklayers  at  Turin  have  been 
lately  agitating  for  an  increase  of  pay  and  a 
re-adjustment  of  the  hours  of  labour.  After 
considerable  discussion  the  men  have  agreed  as 
a temporary  settlement  of  the  question,  to  work 
ten  hours  a day — namely,  from  6 a.m.  to  11  30 
a.m.,  and  from  2 p.m.  to  7 p.m.,  at  the  rate’ of 
600  | 4o  centimes  (4£d.)  an  hour. 


1,500 


A New  Building  Estate  at  Wandsworth, 

For  some  months  past  the  Down  Lodge  estate 
at  Wandsworth,  the  property  of  Dr.  Watney, 
has  been  in  progress  of  conversion  for  building 
purposes.  The  estate,  which  occupies  an  area 
of  upwards  of  60  acres,  is  situated  in  the  valley 
of  the  river  Wandle,  bounded  on  the  east  side  by 
Garratt-lane,  and  on  the  west  by  Merton-road, 
and  stretching  northwards  from  a point  near  thp 
Royal  Paper  Mills  to  within  a short  distance  o2 
High-street,  Wandsworth.  The  works  now 
going  forward  embrace  the  construction  of 
several  new  roads  intersecting  the  estate,  and 
include  the  erection  of  no  fewer  than  five  bridges' 
across  the  river  Wandle  and  its  tributaries. 
Two  of  these  bridges  are  in  connexion  with  a 
new  road  through  the  estate  between  Garratt- 
lane  and  Merton-road,  running  parallel,  on  the 
east  side,  with  the  new  aqueduct  which  forms  a 
portion  of  the  storm-water  sewer  between  Clap- 
ham,  Brixton,  and  Putney,  just  completed  for 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  Two  other 
bridges  form  a portion  of  a second  road  across 
the  estate,  approached  from  South-street  close 
to  its  junction  with  High-street,  about  the  centre 
of  Wandsworth  Old  Town.  Altogether  there 
will  be  four  main  approaches  to  the  estate,  two 
on  the  east  side,  in  Garratt-lane  and  South- 
street,  one  at  the  north  side  at  the  junction  of 
High-street  with  Merton-road,  and  a fourth 
approach  in  Merton-road  on  the  west  side,  near 
the  old  mansion  known  as  Down  Lodge,  whiclii 
is  about  to  be  removed.  A park  and  recreation 
ground,  about  20  acres  in  extent,  forms  a special 
feature  in.  the  undertaking.  A considerable 
portion  of  it  has  already  been  laid  out  and  com- 
pleted, and  in  addition  to  numerous  winding 
walks,  mounds,  and  plantations,  includes  a lake. 
The  large  area  of  the  estate  will  admit  of  the 
erection  of  several  hundreds  of  houses.  Mr. 
Milner,  C.E.,  has  furnished  the  plans  for  laying 
out  the  estate,  and  has  also  designed  the  several 
girder  bridges.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  the  general 
contractor,  the  park  and  recreation  ground 
being  formed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Mr.  Martin,  landscape  gardener.  Mr.  Hutton 
is  clerk  of  the  works  and  general  superin- 
tendent. 

Recent  Exploration.— The  Directorof  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Ireland,  Professor  Hull, 
F.R.S.,  delivered  the  annual  address  of  the 
Victoria  (Philosophical)  Institute  on  Friday, 
on  which  occasion  the  Institute’s  new  President, 
Professor  Stokes,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society,  took  the  chair.  Professor  Hull 
sketched  the  course  taken  by  the  scientific 
expedition  of  which  he  had  charge  (which,  to 
a considerable  extent,  took  the  route  ascribed 
to  the  Israelites),  the  physical  features  of  the 
country,  evidences  of  old  sea  margins  200  ft. 
above  the  present  sea  margins,  showing  that 
at  one  time  an  arm  of  the  Mediterranean  had 
occupied  the  valley  of  the  Nile  as  far  as  the 
First  Cataract,  at  which  time  Africa  was  an 
island  (an  opinion  also  arrived  at  by  another  of 
the  Institute’s  members,  Sir  W.  Dawson),  and 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  ExoduB,  the  Red  Sea 
ran  up  into  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  must  have 
formed  a barrier  to  the  traveller’s  progress  at 
that  time.  He  then  alluded  to  the  great  changes- 
of  elevation  in  the  land  eastward  of  these  lakes, 
mentioning  that  the  waters  of  the  Jordan 
valley  once  stood  1,292  ft.  above  their  present 
height,  and  that  the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
which  he  found  1,050  ft.  deep,  were  once  on  a 
level  with  the  present  Mediterranean  sea 
margin,  or  1,292  ft.  above  their  present  height. 
The  great  physical  changes  which  had  taken, 
place  in  geological  time  were  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  whilst  the  rocks  in  Western  Palestine 
were  generally  limestone,  those  of  the 
mountains  of  Sinai  were  amongst  the  most 
ancient  in  the  world. 

The  Iron.  Hardware,  and  Metal  Trades’ 
Pension  Society.— The  forty-third  annual- 
festival  dinner  of  this  charity  was  held  on  the 
27th  ult.,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Ironmongers’ 
Company,  Fenchurch  - street,  Mr.  Wm.  G. 
Ainslie,  M.P.,  presiding.  During  the  evening, 
subscriptions  and  donations  to  the  amount  of 
4371.  198.  6d.  were  announced  by  the  Secretary* 

Mr.  T.  Hodges  Papworth. 

Bryant,  Fowis,  & Bryant  (Limited).— 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  this  company, 
well  known  in  the  timber  trade,  the  report 
(which  was  unanimously  adopted,  on  the  motion 
of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Wilberforce  Bryant) 
stated  that  the  company  had  earned  22  per 
cent,  on  its  capital  during  the  year,  and  recom- 
mended the  division  of  15  percent,  to  the  share- 
holders. 
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The  Newcastle  Jubilee  Exhibition.— 

On  Monday  afternoon  a meeting  of  the  Building 


Committee  in  connexion  with  this  exhibition,  of 
which  we  spoke  a few  weeks  ago  (see  p.  696, 
ante),  was  held  at  the  Mining  Institute.  Mr. 
W.  Glover,  architect,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Northern  Architectural  Association,  submitted 
an  amended  plan  showing  the  entrance  on  the 
east  side,  opposite  the  North-road,  instead  of 
the  south-east  corner,  as  in  previous  plans.  The 
main  entrance  from  the  North-road  has  been 
set  back  to  fifty  feet,  and  additional  exits  have 
■been  provided.  Provision  is  also  made  for  con- 
nexion with  the  Royal  Show  on  its  eastern  side. 
Mr.  Glover  sees  no  practical  difficulty  in  this 
arrangement,  and  he  states  that  the  whole 
scheme  can  be  carried  out  without  destroying  a 
tree.  He  has  also  avoided  destroying  any  of 
the  existing  Corporation  buildings,  and  has 
-worked  the  exhibition  square  with  the  North- 
road.  This  will  leave  an  area  of  about  2,500  yards 
at  the  south  end,  which  will  be  valuable  space 
for  open  or  private  structural  exhibits.  He 
feels  that  the  reservoir,  containing  2,029  yards, 
should  be  preserved.  A portion  of  the  margin 
■could  be  covered  in,  and  the  centre  loft  for 
diving  bell,  marine-workiDg  models,  life-saving, 
and  fire-extinguishing  apparatus;  and,  with  a 
little  rustic  treatment  and  bridge,  the  spot 
might  be  rendered  very  effective.  As  now 
amended,  the  general  scheme  has  extended  to 
the  north-east  corner  of  the  Royal  Show  land. 
This  will  leave  nearly  two  acres  of  open  space, 
and  one  and  a-half  acres  at  the  north  end  for 
mining  and  uncovered  exhibits.  The  covered 
area,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  occupies  209,650  ft. 
The  amended  plan  was  adopted,  and  the 
architect  was  instructed  to  prepare  elevations, 
sections,  and  estimate  of  cost,  to  be  submitted 
to  a future  meeting  of  the  committee. 

New  Water-supply  for  the  City  of 
Amsterdam. — The  Amsterdam  Water  Com- 
.pany  are  carrying  out  large  new  works  near 
Weesp,  a small  town  about  seven  miles  from 
Amsterdam,  60  as  to  effect  a dual  supply  to  the 
city.  Last  week,  the  Burgomaster  of  Amster- 
dam laid  the  lintel  stone  of  the  tower.  Mr. 
John  Aird  presented  the  Burgomaster  with  a 
silver  trowel  with  which  to  spread  the  mortar. 
Messrs.  Quick  & Sons  are  the  engineers,  and 
Messrs.  John  Aird  & Sons  are  the  contractors. 
The  works  cover  about  thirty  acres,  and  consist 
•of  two  large  subsiding  reservoirs,  four  filter  beds, 
one  large  covered  reservoir,  engine  aiyl  boiler 
houses,  with  two  covered  reservoirs  in  connec- 
tion, and  a tower  260  ft.  high  ; manager’s  house, 
and  cottages  for  the  workmen  ; and  a line  of 
railway  about  800  yards  long  They  were  com- 
menced in  August  last,  and  are  making  very 
rapid  progress.  Messrs.  John  Aird  & Sons  have 
also  the  contract  for  the  pipe-laying,  which 
consists  of  about  140  miles  of  main  and  service 
laying.  The  supply  of  water  is  taken  from  the 
River  \recht,  and  runs  by  gravitation  through 
a 48-inch  main  to  the  works.  Mr.  H.  G.  Huxley 
is  the  resident  engineer,  and  Messrs.  John  Aird 
& Sons’  agents  are  Mr.  C.  J.  Wills  for  the 
works,  and  Mr.  Jas.  Eagle  for  the  pipe-laying. 

New  Buildings  on  Luclgate-hill  —On  the 
ground  which  was  recently  cleared  between 
Pilgrim-street  and  Creed-lane  for  the  widening 
of  Ludgate-hill,  two  blocks  of  new  buildings  are 
ast  approaching  completion.  The  western 
block  near  Pilgrim-street  is  the  larger  of  the 
two.  It  has  a frontage  to  Ludgate-hill  61  ft.  in 
length,  and  is  carried  to  a height  of  between 
*60  ft.  and  70  ft.  Besides  a spacious  basement 
it  contains  the  ground  and  four  upper  stories, 
the  ground-floor  containing  five  shops  divided 
by  polished  granite  pilasters.  At  the  west  end 
of  the  frontage  there  is  an  entrance,  also  i: 
granite,  to  the  upper  floors.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  elevation  is  faced  with  Portland  stone, 
'with  a profusion  of  carving.  The  fourth  floor 
has  pedimented  dormers  above  the  main  cornice. 
The  upper  or  eastern  block,  at  the  corner  of 
Creed-lane,  has  a frontage  to  Ludgate-hill  -41  ft. 
in  length,  with  a return  frontageln  Creed-lane 
of  46  ft.  This  block  contains  five  stories  : the 
ground  story  comprising  four  shops,  the  upper 
floors  being  intended  for  offices.  Like  the  ad- 
joining block,  it  is  faced  with  Portland  stone, 
but  is  plainer  in  character.  The  west  block 
contains  thirty-six  suites  of  offices,  and  the  east 
block  sixteen  suites.  Messrs.  Joseph  & Smithem, 
of  Finsbury-pavement,  are  the  architects,  and 
Mr.  Cave  is  the  builder  and  owner,  the  buildings 
having  been  erected  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  H.  Hubbard  as  clerk  of  the  works.  The 
carving  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  Seale  & 
fcon,  of  Walworth. 


Sanitary  Re-organisation  in  Maryle- 
bone. — An  important  step  is  being  taken  in 
Marylebone  with  a view  to  the  re-organisation 
of  the  sanitary  department.  A committee  was 
appointed  to  report  on  the  subject,  and,  with 
one  exception,  all  their  recommendations  are  to 
be  carried  out.  The  first  relates  to  the  regis- 
tration and  supervision  of  sub-let  houses.  As 
an  experiment,  150  of  these  houses  were 
registered  shortly  after  the  outcry  against  the 
method  in  which  the  working-classes  were 
housed  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  result  is 
stated  to  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  the 
number  is  now  to  be  gradually  increased  up  to 
1,500.  It  is  also  at  last  admitted  that  the 
method  of  dust  removal  in  force  is  a failure. 
The  “ Lump  Contract  ” system  is  an  unwise 
one,  for  the  contractor’s  main  object,  when  he 
arranges  for  the  work  for  a specific  period,  must 
be  to  make  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  the  trans- 
action. Until  March,  18S7,  the  present  system 
must  be  retained  ; but  it  is  expected  that  before 
that  time  arrives  the  Sanitary  Committee,  with 
the  aid  of  the  medical  officer  of  health,  will  have 
a better  scheme  to  submit;  and  it  is  suggested 
that  the  contracts  about  to  come  into  force  shall 
be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  sanitary 
department,  and  that  an  experiment  should  be 
made  with  the  movable  pail  system  for  some 
portion  of  the  district  containing  about  500 
houses.  Re-arrangement  of  the  inspectors  of 
nuisances  is  to  be  made,  so  that  each  shall  be 
responsible,  amongst  other  things,  for  dust 
removal  and  inspection  of  registered  houses  in 
a definite  area ; and  two  additional  officers  are 
to  be  appointed. — Lancet. 

A Day  in  the  Country. — We  are  asked  to 
give  publicity  to  the  following  appeal : — “ The 
managers  of  the  East  London  Mission  earnestly 
appeal  for  funds  to  enable  them  to  take  600  or 
more  of  the  very  poorest  children  from  courts 
and  alleys  of  East  London  for  a day  in  Epping 
Forest.  This  annual  treat  is  eagerly  antici- 
pated by  hundreds  of  destitute  little  ones. 
Contributions  are  urgently  solicited,  and  should 
be  sent  to  Mr.  G.  Hopkins,  Superintendent, 
at  the  Mission  Hall,  263,  Cable-street,  St. 
George’s,  E.” 

The  Royal  Academy,  1886.  — Messrs. 
Boussod,  Valadon,  & Co.  are  about  to  produce 
a series  of  150  large  reproductions  of  the 
principal  works  in  the  Exhibition,  by  their 
process  of  typo-gravure.  The  volume  will  be 
ready  towards  the  end  of  June. 


METALS  ( continued ).  £.  a.  d. 

Sheets,  single,  in  London 6 15  0 

Hoops  6 0 0 

” " ' 6 10  0 


Nail-rods  ,, 

COPPKB  — 

British,  cake  and  ingot  . 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

„ India  

Australian  

Chili,  bars  

Ybi.low  Mbtal lb. 

Lbad—  Pig,  8paui«h 

English,  commou  brands 

Sheet,  English  

8pbltbr— 

Silesian,  special  ton 

Ordinary  brands  

Tin- 

Banea  ton 

Billiton 

Straits  

Australian  

English  ingots 

Zinc— 

English  sheet  ton 

OILS. 

Linseed  ton 

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Copra 

Palm,  Lagos  

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Rapeseed,  English  pale 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.S 

,,  Refined  

TUKPBNTItTR  — 

American,  in  casks cwt. 

Tab-  Stockholm barrel 


ton  42  10  0 43  10  0 

11  0 0 45  0 0 

£0  0 0 O 0 0 

47  0 0 43  0 0 

47  0 0 47  10  0 

39  10  0 40  0 0 

,1b.  0 0 4}  0 0 0 

12  10  0 0 0 0 

12  17  6 000 

13  12  6 13  17  8 


0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 


98  15  0 0 0 0 
102  0 0 0 0 0 


18  0 0 18  5 0 


20  5 0 20  10  0 

31  0 0 0 0 0 

25  0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

22  0 0 23  0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

22  10  0 0 0 0 

20  15  0 21  0 0 

17  12  6 18  15  0 

25  0 0 45  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 13  0 0 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


load  12  10 

.foot  cube  0 2 
load  3 0 


...fathom 
log 


TIMBER. 

Oreenheart,  B.G 

Teak,  E.I 

8equoia,  D.8 

Canada  

Birch  ,,  

Elm  „ 

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac 

Oak  

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

,,  yellow 

Lath,  Dantsic  

St.  Petersburg  

Wainscot,  Riga 

,,  Odesea,  crown  

Deals,  Finland, 2nd  and  1st.,  std.  100 

„ 4th  and  3rd  

Riga  

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  

,,  2nd  ,,  

„ white  

Deals.  Swedish  

White  Sea  

Canada  Pine,  1st  

„ 2nd  

„ 3rd,  Ac 

,,  Spruce  1st  

„ 3rd  and  2nd  

New  Brunswick,  Ac 

Battens,  ail  kinds 

Flooring  Boards,  sq. 

pared,  first  

Second  

Other  qualities 


6 5 0 7 0 0 


4 10 
4 10 
4 15 


3 0 0 6 0 0 
6 10  0 6 10  0 


2 15  0 

3 12  6 
7 10  0 


4 10 
3 15 
8 10 
7 10 


9 0 0 11  0 0 

7 0 0 8 15  0 

7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 16  0 0 

7 0 0 17  10  0 

17  0 0 30  0 0 

12  0 0 17  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 11  0 0 

6 0 0 7 10  0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 


Archangel 0 10  6 


TENDERS. 

ABERAYON. — For  erecting  a building  for  the  Me- 
chanics’ Institute,  Aberavon.  Mr.  J.  Buckley  Wilson, 
architect,  Swansea : — 

J.  A S.  Rees,  Cwm-Avon  (accepted)..  £1,260  0 0 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE —For  building  a residence 
at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  for  Mr.  J.  C.  Fell.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Burton,  Architect,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Charles  Genney,  Manchester  £1,716  13  7 

John  Ross,  Manchester I,5f8  0 0 

Garside,  Barnes,  A Co.,  Stalybridge  1,66)  0 0 

William  Holt,  Manchester  1,540  0 0 

Castle  Hall  Saw  MillsCo., Stalybridge  1,500  0 0 

Zachariah  Pike,  Ilooley  Hill  ... 1,487  10  0 

Thomas  Dean,  Ashton-under-Lyne...  1,475  10  0 

Joseph  Clayton,  Denton  1,475  0 0 

Allen  Holmes,  Ashton-under-Lyne...  1,468  0 0 
H.  Rowlands,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ...  1,452  0 0 

R.  H.  Grason,  Manchester  1,440  0 0 

James  Garside,  Ashton-under-Lyne  1,435  0 0 
Charles  Morris,  Ashton-under-Lyne  1,430  10  0 

Jabez  Gibson,  Dunkinfield  1,420  0 0 

Isaac  Cropper,  Dunkinfield  1,405  0 0 

J.  W.  Williamson,  Ashton-under- 

Lyne 1,400  0 0 

John  Robinson,  Ashton-under-Lyne  1,398  0 0 

William  Underwood,  Dubinfield  1,396  0 0 

Walter  Clough,  Ashton-under-Lyne  1,370  0 0 

Davisou  A Carr,  Manchester  1,357  0 0 

Wm.  Storr,  Sons,  A Co,  Limited, 

Stalybridge  (accepted)  1,330  0 0 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.  — For  erecting  boundary- 
walls,  gates,  and  a pavilion  to  a Bowling-green,  at  Ashton- 
under-Lyne.  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  architect.  Ashton-under- 
Lyne : — 

John  Ross,  Manchester £225  19  11 

Charles  Genney,  Manchester  213  12  7 

Davison  & Carr,  Manchester  210  0 0 

Thomas  Dean,  Asbton-undcr-Lyne  ...  198  0 0 
Allen  Holmes,  Asbton-nnder-Lyne  ...  196  0 0 

John  Robinson,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ...  195  0 0 

Isaac  Cropper,  Dukinfield  193  0 0 

Charles  Morris,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ...  193  0 0 

Walter  Clough,  Ashton-under-Lyne  ...  190  0 0 

Jabez  Gibson,  Dukinfield 182  0 0 ' 

J.  W.  WiBiamson,  Ashton-under-Lyne  177  0 0 £ 

Z.  Pike,  Hooley  Hill  174  0 0 I 

H.  Rowland,  Ashton-under-Lyne 171  0 0 * 

R.  H.  Grayson,  Bradford  170  0 0 

Wm.  Storrs,  Sons,  A Co.,  Limited, 

Staly bridge  (accepted)  170  0 0 1 

W.  Underwood,  Dukinfield  134  14  0 


, Pre- 


0 9 0 0 13  0 

0 7 6 0 8 6 

0 6 0 0 7 0 


Cedar,  Cuba foot 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

4 

Honduras,  Ac 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

Australian  

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

3 

Mahogany,  Cuba  

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

74 

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

74 

Mexican  ,,  

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

44 

Tobasco  „ 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

64 

Honduras  ,,  

0 

0 

44 

0 

0 

64 

Maple,  Bird's-eye 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

8 

Rose,  Rio 

Bahia 

Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  St.  Domingo 

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian  


ton  7 0 0 10  0 0 

0 0 10  0 0 


18  0 
0 0 11 
0 0 8 0 1 3 

0 0 4 0 0 5 


.foot  0 0 7 


METAL8. 

Ibon— Pig  in  Scotland  ton  0 0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 4 10 

„ „ in  Wales  4 6 

„ Staffordshire,  London  6 5 


4 17  6 
4 10  0 
6 10  0 


BROMLEY"  (Kent).— For  building  first  portion  of 
Church  of  St.  Luke,  Bromley-commc  n,  Kent.  Mr.  Arthur 
Cawston,  architect.  Spring-gardens.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Sandail,  Corderoy,  A Selby,  Qneen  Anne’s-gate  :— 

Whole  Subsidiary 

Scheme.  Scheme. 


..  £6,C60  0 
,.  4,060 
..  3,945 


0 £4,040  0 0 


3,615 


3,550 

3,524 

3,490 

3,470 

3,450 


3,450  0 0 


0 2,820 


0 2,357 

0 2,336 

0 2,340 

2,270 


Hitchcock  

Langley 

Ambrose 

riabey  A Son  . ... 

Taylor  A Son 

8taiue»  A Son  ... 

Lowe  

Holt 

Smith 

J . A C.  Bowyer 

F.  Higcs ' 

Maides  A:  Harpe 

Parker  

Grubb  3,46l 

ArnaudASon 3,417  0 

Holloway  3,4(0  0 

Dobson  3,376  0 0 2,295  0 0 

Priestley  A Gurney  ..  3,37)  0 0 2,289  0 0 

Lay 3,350  0 0 2,250  0 0 

Marsland  3,288  0 0 2,466  0 0 

Smith  A Son 3,245  0 0 2,210  0 0 

Howell  A Son  3,240  0 0 2,240  0 0 

Croesley* 3,234  0 0 2,319  0 0 

Woodhams  3,189  0 0 +1,119  0 0 

* Mr.  Croasley ’s  Tender  for  the  “ whole  scheme  ” accepted. 

+ Error. 


2,262 

2,207 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be  L. 
deliverod.  Fage. 

Hospital,  Merthyr  Tydfil 

Not  stated  

Not  stated  i. 

CONTH-AflTS 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be  t> 
delivered.  Fage. 

Taking  down  Buildings  and  Clearing  Site,  Ac 

Making- up  Roads  

Painting  Ac.,  Wood  Blocks  and  Asphalting 

Broken  Guernsey  Granite  

Making-up  Roads  

Road  Making  aud  Paviog 

8ewerage  Works  !!!!!!!!!!! 

Blue  Guernsey  Granite 

Paving  and  Repair  ng  Carriageways,  Ac 

Extensions  and  Alterations  to  Hail 

Execution  of  Smith’s  Work,  Ac  

Clocks,  Window-Blinds,  and  Chairs' 

Painting,  Cleansing,  and  Repairing 
Dining  and  Recreation. Hall,  Air. 

Red  Baltic  Deals  

Completion  of  St.  -John  ’sC hurch ! ' M an.  iesfleid 
Forming  Roads  and  Footpaths,  Cambridg 

Making. up  Road*  

Sewerage  Works,  Buckhurst  iciii'""i 

Making- np  Road  

Works,  Repairs,  and  Building  Materials 

Knlor.tamai.l  l-  . ■ tit!  ...  o .1 


do. 

Bumtwood  Asylm,  Staffs 
Norwich  Corporation  . 
Rev.  R.  Hurst 


*? 1 ^ uai-oil. 

Main  Drainage  Works 

Pipe. Sewers,  Ac 

Broken  Granite,  Flints,  and  Gravel 

Erection  of  Houses,  Angle 

Engines,  Boilers,  and  Pumping  Machinery  ” 
Completion  of  Houses,  West  Hampstead 
Sewerage  Works,  Sea  Wall.  Swimming  Bath 
Block  of  Buildings,  Piccadilly 


St.  Mary  Abbott’s 
(Kensington)  Vestry 
Wandsworth  Bd.of  Wks 

Chelsea  Vestry 

West  Ham  Local  Brd. 
do. 

Hammersmith  Vestry... 

St.  Luke's  Vestry  

Hackney  Board  of  Wks 
St.  Martin-in. the-Helds 
Hackney  Work  run's  Club 

Lambeth  Vestry  

School  Brd  for  London 


Chiswick  Local  Board 

Epping  R.S.A 

Dartford  Local  Board 

War  Department 

Com.  of  H.M.  Works 

Acton  Local  Board 

Lambeth  Vestry  

Hendon  U.  R.  8.  A.!!! 

Admiralty  

Acton  Local  Board  ...... 


Lynton  Local  Board 
Rt.  Hn.  Ld.  Walsingham 


W.  Weaver 

Official  

G.  R.  Strachan.. 
Lewis  Angell 


Official 


do. 

do. 


J.'  Lovegrove... 

H.  Jacques 

H.  Bradley 
H.  McIntosh.., 

Official  

do. 

H.  Griffiths  ... 
Official  


A.  Ramsden  

E.  Egan 

Official  

do. 
do. 

C.  N.  Lailey 

II.  McIntosh 

T.  Henry  

Official  

N.  Lailey 

II.  Cheston' 

Davison  A DavisoD 
W.O.  Milne  ... 


do. 

June  11th 
do. 

June  11th 
do. 

Juno  16th 
do, 
do. 

June  17th 
do. 

June  18th 
do. 

June  22od 

June  21th 
do. 

June  25th 

July  6th 

Not  stated 
do. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary, 

Surveyor  and  Inspector  of  Nuisances 

Dartford  Local  Board... 

2001 

J une  16th  j xviii. 

°i.uI;K‘S  lj  r,,r,  alterations  to  premises 

Mr  J Hrp-  1 ^-street,  Bethnal. green. 

Mr.  Fredk.  C.  Kettle,  architect  :— 

J.  W alker  160  0 0 

J.  W.  Cowper  148  0 0 

M.  Calnan  A Co 147  10  0 

W.  Cleaver 143  0 0 

M.  A.  Palmer  A Co.  (accepted)  120  0 0 

J.  Hearle  A Son  (withdrawn)  ...  85  0 0 

larwG ^ w'f- ^ r r hotela“d  two  dwelling-houses,  Splott- 
architecta  ^'  Me88r3’  W-  G-  Habershon  A Fawekner, 


Shepton  A Son 

T.  Gough  

E.  Beanies  ... 

D.  J.  Davies  (ai  cepted 

[All  of  Cardiff.  [ 


. £1,295  0 0 
. 3,062  0 0 
. 2,941  0 0 
. 2,903  0 0 


T7  ForL  re-seat,nfT.  new  gallery  front. 
Wows,  decorat.ons,  Ac.  at  the  Ebenezer  Congregational 
Church  Mr.  George  E.  Bond,  architect,  Rochester  — 

G.  M.  Hammer  A Co.,  London  . ..LI  335  0 0 

Darby,  Rochester 1133  0 0 

Edaer  A Bockham,  Chatham  j’oag  0 0 

Skinner,  Chatham ]’('8)  o 0 

Callund  A Son,  Rochester 1*067  0 0 

Sampson,  Chatham !"”‘  l’oi8  0 0 

Naylar  A 8on,  Rochester  ’p,S7  q q 

Gates,  Roche  ter 0 q 

Seager,  Borden  (accepted)  895  0 0 

!r«wL^TH°f ’’ mS  ( inneolnshiro). — For  the  erection  of 
new  stabling,  for  Mr.  Joseph  Chapman.  Mr.  E W Fare 
brother,  architect 

Guy  Bros,  (accepted) £58110  0 

| COBHAM.— For  the  erection  of  a pair  of  villa  res:- 
idenccs,  at  Cobham,  Surrey,  for  Mr.  Chas.  Woodbury. 
,Mr.  H.  A.  Whitburn,  architect,  Woking  J 

I A.  Newland,  Cobham £960  0 0 

R.  Wood,  Cobham  (accepted) 837  10  0 

.hfUwL^M^F°r,n?^h0t-'er  SUPP17  apparatus,  at 
-he  Western  Hospital,  Seagrave-road,  Fulham,  for  the 
Managers  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District.  Messrs 
V - “arf.,oa.  architects.  Quantities  not  supplied 

J.  & r.  May  «•  ■ 

Comyn,  Chmg,  A Co 

Col  bran  A Co 

Wilkinson  A Co 

Vaugban  A Browu  .. 

?°s. er9  t c /a0  0 0 

Jvnigbt. ....... *2)  o o 

VVreoham  A Walters  7/4  n n 

I stidder  & co eol  o o 

I R.  Crane,*  Stockweil  Park-road 660  0 0 ! 

* Accepted. 

FULHAM.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  the  fever 
ards,  and  other  work,  at  the  Western  Hospital  Sea- 
rave-road,  Fulham,  for  the  Managers  of  .he  Metropolitan 
S/±mu  **e39r8:  A-  * C-  Harston,  architects, 

eadenhall-street.  Quantities  not  supplied  — ’ 

W.  Johnson  £2,653  0 Q 

0 


RevURHr^Mi  _ n°r  »?*  feter's  Vicarage  House,  for  the 
R m • por^U  Mr.  J.  E.  K. Cults,  architect  /- 

Martin  Wells  A Co ....£2  425  0 

Brass  A Son  '.'.'.!!'  2*39,  0 

IJove  Bros o o n 

Goddard  A Sons  2*. 280  0 

Chamberlen  Bro9 o >,->  « 

L.  H.  A U.  Roberts 2 2 JO 

Lathey  Bros ...  2 220 

.|.Tv,r™„ s.l« 

J . Holloway  2 075 


0 0 


..  £1,200  0 0 | 
..  1,097  0 0 
..  1,09)  0 0 
891  0 0 
873  0 0 


„ • 

Haynes  2,503 

G.  Lyford,  Usbridge-road  (accepted)  2,265 


0 0 


Th^r^Sf^Y\7Fu  ^e^ction  of  tho  Prince  of  Wales 
Mr  F w f Mk  J’  Cu75'-  Freeman-street,  Grimsby. 
Mr.  E.  w- Farebrother,  architect,  Grimsby  3 

Reggall  A Hewins  (accepted)  £5,000  0 0 

GBIMSBY.— -For  the  election  of  a pair  of  villa  resi- 
Grimsby,  for  Meesr,.  A. 
arehi“ot  ~W‘  H'  A“Cock'  Mr-  E-  W.  Barobrother, 
Reggall  A Hewins  (accepted)  £1,600  0 0 

GRIMSBY.— For  the  erection  of  house,  for  Mr.  A 
B“  w’11  n%9bJ-  ,Mrf  E’  VV-  Farebrother,  architect 

r n *Koebock £865  0 0 

C.B.lopham  810  10  0 

•I . A K.  Li.  Guy 817  n 

ij!!ay  1.1.I'?,'|-(actr0P®®d)  .!.!!!!!!!  795  0 0 

Reggall  A Hewins  7S9  0 0 

1 .  oimonsou....... 7QI  0 0 

HACKNEY. — For  addiiions  to  41,  Pembury-ioad 
Hackney  Downs  for  Mr.  J.  Edell.  Messrs.  t7a  W* 
Stone,  architects.  Great  Winchester-street,  EC  — 

Bc.ie 2 

Godfrey  A Son $31  0 

Peppiatt 2;0  0 

nr!mkMG9ioiS'  i~  F°r  ofiditi°DS  a“<i  alterations  to 
premises,  2I9J,  Upper-street,  Islington,  for  Mr  T R 

Ranam3'  1 ^r'  J'  KinSweU  Cole.  architect.  Messrs! 
3quar“  -^0'‘  8Urveyors-  Mount-street,  Grosvenor- 

??}eSiiCo 0 

J'ove  Bros... j q a 

Putman  A Fotheringham  1*375  0 0 

Macey  ASons  1>32l  0 0 

Wall  Bros 1,170  0 0 

KENSINGTON  — For  the  erection  of  ma'e  staff 
quarters  at  the  Infirmary,  Marioes  road,  Kensington,  for 
the  Guardians  of  Keosingt  n.  Messrs  A.  A C.  Harston, 
architects  Leadenhall  street.  Quantities  supplied  — 

Campkm  A Sou  ij  i (»7,f 

sabeyASon !!.!!!!“!“!!!! ’ ° ° 

Ward  A Lambie  

Staines  A 8on  ’ ’’ 

Leslie  A Knight 

Geo.  RoberLs 

Deacon  A Co 

w.  j.  Hack ;;; 

W.  Johnson  

D.  Brown  & Co.  ...!!"!“!!!"”!!! 

H.  Haynos,*  Alperton,  Harrow 
* Accepted. 


LONDON. — For  new  Infants1 
Tower  Hamlets  Division,  for  th< 
Mr  1 J.  Bailey,  architect. 
Outer  Temple,  W C — 

F.  A F.  J.  Wood  

J Hollapd 

w.  j.  Hack 

C.  Cox 

T.  L.  Green  !..'!!!! 

S.  Sahey  A Son 

Atherton  A Latta  

W.  Oldrey  

J.  nolle >ay  

8timpson  A Co !!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

H.  L.  Holloway  

H . Hart  

W.  Johnson  !” 

8.  J.  Jerrard 


'School,  Chicksand-street, 
' School  Board  for  Londorn 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Karl, 

£7,19-1  0 0 

«,788  0 0 

6.671  0 0 

6.642  0 0 

6.270  0 0 

6,177  0 0- 

6.160  0 0 

6,084  0 0 

6,  00  0 O 

6,977  0 0 

6,869  0 0 

5,870  0 0 

6.673  0 <> 

5,583  0 0 


LONDON.- For  new  cell  accommodation  at  Bow-roan' 
Police  Station,  for  the  Commissioners  and  Receiver  for 
the  Metropolitan  Police  District.  Mr.  John  ButlLr  su^ 
veyor  for  Metropolitan  Police :—  * 

w.  H.  Smith 98l  0 0 

•J  H°Fa^ 632  0 0 

C.  Ansell  676  n n 


LONDON  — For  Artisans’  Dwellings,  in  Cleveland?- 
street,  Mort.mer-street,  W.  Mr.  E.  c!  Robins,  archL 
tect,  Berners-street : — 

Extra  if  done  in 
Sections. 


Conway  

Bra«s  

Wall  Bros. ...  

Ansell 

Manley  

Stevens  A Baatow  . 

By  waters 

Shaw  


..  £200 


...  £10.2?2 
..  6,383 

...  6.274  „„ 

6,103  100 

• 6,987  300 

..  5,993  — 

• 6,873  180 

..  6,789  100 


AfEG£P,9N’  — F°r  “Iterations  and  additions  at  t. 
Metropolitan,  Farnnedon  roa.i,  E.C  for  Mc=srs  1 
War  man  A Co.  Mr.  W.  T.  Farthing,  architect 

£1,197  0 0 
1,145 
1/62 


S.  Godden  

H.  Picbersgill  A Co 

R W.  Edgley  

W.  Royal  A Co 

8.  R.  Lambie 

Spence  A Co 

Leslie  A Knight  .! 

W.  Scrivener  A Co.  (accepted)’* 


l.( 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


LONDON.— For  constructing  new  roid.  paving,  kerbing, 
-nd  drumage  Madron-read,  S.E.,  for  the  Trustees  of  Mrs! 
Backhouse.  Mr.  W.  C.  Heed,  surveyor,  Adelaide-place  — 

Pizzoy  (accepted)  "M'"  790  0 0 

_.  , Additional  Macadamized  Work. 

Pi zzey  (accepted) 100  0 0 


P"'ni!  ‘ P”1"”  "I  Bett-street  for  lbs 
Surveyor  8t‘  GeorSe-ln-the-Ea3t.  Mr.  G.  Wilson, 

W.  H.  Wheeler,  11,  Queen  Victoria-street 
(accepted) 


013  r 1x11(1  infi  two  sh°P9  at  254  and  25,?. 

Old  Kent-roud,  for  Messrs.  James  Sprunt  A 8on.  Mr  W. 

G.  Reed,  architect,  Adelaide-place,  London  Bridee  — 

Balaam  . «42  0 0 

Greenwood  Bros,  (accepted)  699  0 0 

Keanard  Bros,  (withdrawn)  503  0 0 

Repairs  to  Houee  and  Shop  Fillings. 
Greenwood  (accepted)  100  0 0 


.t,«.N»nN-rFu  alterations  to  44  and  43,  Lombard- 
street,  R.C.,  for  Messrs.  Iieldiug  Bro>.  Messrs.  T.  A W 
Stone,  architects,  Great  Winchester-street,  E C.  •— 

Jewellery  Supply  Co ipg  g 0 


1,877 
1,844 
1,723 
1 ,695 
1,693 


LONDON.— For  the  erection  of  warehouses  in  Far- 
rmgdon-street  and  Bear-alley,  E.C.,  for  Messrs.  Harrild  A 
Sons  Messrs.  Theodore  K.  Green  A Son,  architect?, 
hinsbury. pavement,  E.C.  :— 

Dove  Bros  £7^55  0 „ 

>V  . Brass  A Son  7 ^g3  q q 

L.  H.  A It.  Roberts 7,*29d  0 0- 

Scrivener  A Co 7, *276  0 0- 

Grover  A Son  7*is>  n n 

Mark  Manley T!!::!  !!  7,’u5  0 0- 

R.  Aviss  A Co.  6 970  0 0 

J.  Woodward,  Wilson-street,  Fins- 
bury (accepted)  6,834  0 0 


LONDON.— For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  ll.Harley- 
Street,  Cavend;sh-square,  for  Mr.  W.  Morrant  Baker 
Messrs.  Alexander  Payne  A F.  M.  Elgood,  architects! 
Quant  ties  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Pain,  Buckingham-ot-cct  — 
.£3,775  6 0 
. 3,597  0 0 
. 3,690  0 0 
3,512  0 0 
3,479  0 0 
- 3,403  0 O 
3,303  0 0 
3,353  0 0 
3,245  0 0 
3,223  0 0 


Charles  Cox 

H.  Baylis  

Thomas  Boyne  

Longmire  A Burgo  

Adamson  A Sons  

John  Woodward  

G.  H.  A A.  By  waters  

Perry  A Co 

T.  L.  Green  

Slimpson  A Co.  (accepted) 


Ba’ 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  59,  Pall-mall.  Mr.  C.  R 
aker  King,  architect : — 

Love  A Co.  £884  0 0 

Hermon  A Co 79s  9 q 

Laing  A Son  (accepted) 684  0 
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THE  BUILDER. 


[Tdhe  5,  1886. 


LONDON. — For  alterations,  repairs,  and  decorations, 
Hyde  Park-rate,  W.,  for  Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis,  M.P.  Mr.  T. 
Pearson,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Batfam  £ Heywood,  Oxford-stre.-t...  £1,241  0 0 

Sendall  & Son,  Brighton 1,210  19  6 

AY'.  £ H.  Castle,*  Southwark-atreet  1,171  0 0 
L Architect’s  estimate,  1,191/  1 

* Accepted. 

REDHILL  (Surrey). — For  stables  at  the  Hawthorns, 
for  Mr.  K.  F.  Hubbuck.  Mr.  F.  Edwards,  architect, 
.John-street,  Adelphi: — 

Patrick  & Sons,  Lambeth  £1,173  0 0 

Jerrard,  Lewisham  1,289  0 0 

C.  Ansell,  Lambeth. 1,286  0 0 

SPITALFIELD3.— For  the  erection  of  the  super- 
structure of  a block  of  model  dwellings,  in  Flower  and 
Dean-street,  Spitalfields,  for  the  Four  PerCent.  Industrial 
Dwellings  Company,  Limited.  Messrs.  N.  8.  Joseph  & 
Southern,  architects.  Mr.  S.  B.  Wilson,  surveyor  : 

K.  Conder £25,936  0 0 

Killby  £ Oayford  25,785  0 0 

Outbwaite  £ Son 25,560  0 0 

Scrivener  & Son  21,961  0 0 

■G.  S.  Williams  & Son  21,870  0 0 

W.  Shepherd  21,637  0 0 

Ashby  tJroj 21,6  .'0  0 0 

J . T.  Chappell  24,393  0 0 

Colls  £ Son  21,270  0 0 

Patrick  & Son  24,070  0 0 

Patman  £ Fotheringham  2t,873  0 0 

M.  Gentry 22,970  0 0 

Brass  A Son 22,356  0 0 

Ashby  A Homer 22, 2W  0 0 

SUTTON  (Surrey). — For  stabling  to  North  Cheam 
House,  for  Mr.  J.  Proctor.  Mr.  Herbert  D.  Appleton, 
-architect,  Wool  Exchange  : — 

H.  Hillman  £546  0 0 

E.  J.  Burnand  638  0 0 

G.  Hards 448  0 0 

TOTTERIDGE  (Herts).  — For  the  erection  of  an 
•orphanage.  Mr.  G.  Hall,  architect,  Hammersmith. 
Quantities  by  Mr.  Wm.  Henry  Strudwick  : — 

Joseph  Brown  & Son,*  Margate £7,000  0 0 

• Accepted. 

VENTNOB  (I.W.).  — For  the  erection  of  residence, 
stables,  &c.,  at  St.  Lawrence,  I.W.,  for  Captain  C.  B. 
Fisher.  Mr.  Theodore  B.  Saunders,  architect.  Quantities 
l>y  the  architect  : — 

J.  Newnham,  Ventnor £6,150  0 0 

J.  Ba'l,  West  Cowes  6,295  0 0 

■Jollitfe  & Son,  Bonchurch 6,151  0 0 

Ingram  & Son,  Ventnor  (accepted)..  5,091  0 0 

"WALWORTH. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the 
Prince  Alfred  public-house,  Walworth-road,  for  Mr.  J. 
Dyke.  Messrs.  J.  & J.  S.  Edmeston,  architects.  Old 
Broad-street.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

Frost  £2,800  0 0 

Hayworth  2,405  0 0 

Lauden  2,389  0 0 

Huthwaite  2,380  0 0 

Bteel  Bros 2,326  0 0 

Marsland 2,325  0 0 

Holloway  2,296  0 0 

Smith  A 8ons  2,256  0 0 

Jackson  £ Todd 2,213  0 0 

Kynoch  £ Co 2,2  9)  0 0 

Beale  2,229  0 0 

Croaker  2,070  0 0 


WATFORD  (Herts).- For  erecting  new  house  in  the 
Busbey  Hall-road,  lor  Mr.  <J . KUingham  (all  bricks  found 
by  employer).  Mr.  C.  P.  Ayres,  architect,  YY  atford  : — 

T.  Turner  £898  0 U 

C.  Bnghtman  . 815  0 0 

Clifford  £ Gough  825  0 0 

W.  B.  Neal  625  0 0 

Andrews  £ Sons  823  0 0 

T.  Bonuett  81°  0 0 

G.  & J . Waterman  789  0 0 

A.  W.  Chadwick  (accepted)  760  0 0 

(All  of  Watford.J 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Registered  Telegraphic  Address, "Twit  Buildbb,  London.” 


H.  & Co.— C.  L.,  Paris.— O.  & Son  (drawings  received).— A.  M. — • 
Abacus.  '— H.  £ F.— W.  H.  T.— V.  S.— J.  L.—  H.  T.  L.  (as  a wood.  , 
is  what  would  be  called  "yellow";  and  it  is  certainly  not 
white").— B.  A.  E.— P.  D.,  Paris— G.  R.  D.— T.  R.  H. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders.  4c.,  inuBt  be  accompanied  I 
by  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 


W ATFORD  (Herts).  - For  additions  to  the  West 
Herts  Liberal  Club  Mr.  C.  P.  Ayres,  architect : — 

G.  £ J.  YY'atermau  £721  0 0 

Judge  £ Kauies  70110  0 

Andrews  £ Sons  698  10  0 

C.  Hrightman  633  0 0 

A.  W.  Chadwick  6«S  0 0 

T.  Bonuett 602  0 0 

[All  of  W atford.] 


are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving  ; 
addresses. 

Note. — The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read  at 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communications. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR  ; all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements  and  other  exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
addressed  to  THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


WATFORD  (Herts).— For  alterations  and  additions  ti 
Ashwellthorpe,  Clarendon-road,  for  Mr.  F.  Knyvett.  Mr. 
C.  P.  Ayres,  architect : — 

A.  YV.  Chadwick,  YV atford  £771  0 0 


YY'ESTMINSTER.— For  rebuilding  the  Two  Brewers 
public-house,  Jaines-street,  Buckingham-gate,  for  Mr. 
Samuel  Raven.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Fredk. Thomson.  Mr. 
H.  I.  Newt  Jtt,  architect,  Queen  Anne’s-gate 

Heath  £2,800  0 0 

Cook  2,790  0 0 

11  ay  lock  2.712  0 0 

Bpeueer  £ Co 2,661  0 0 

Lamble 2,667  0 0 

Chappell  £ Co 2,611  0 0 

Walker  2/38  0 0 

Godden  2.300  0 O 

Steel  Bros 2,295  0 0 

Burman  £ Sons,*  Kenningtoa  Park..  2,275  0 0 

* Accepted. 


WIXCHFIELD. — For  repairs  and  exterior  painting 
at  the  Hartley  Wintney  "Workhouse.  Mr.  W.  H.  Turner, 

J.  A.  Sims,  Basingstoke £285  0 0 

Liming  Bros  , Farnham 272  0 0 

H.  Martin,  Hartley-row  (accepted)  ...  190  0 0 

[Architect’s  estimate,  195/.] 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  office,  46,  Catheriue-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


PUBLISHEK’S  NOTICES. 


Registered  Telegraphic  Address,"  Tub  Buildbb,  London.’ 


WALWORTH.— For  alterations,  £c.,  at  the  Ring's 
Arms,  Walworth-road.  Messrs.  G.  Warman  £ Co.  Mr. 

. T.  Farthing,  architect;  — 

W.  Joeolyne  £2,100  0 0 

Canning  £ Mullins  1,897  0 0 

K.  W.Edgloy  1,857  0 0 

H.  Pickorsgill  £ Co 1,820  0 0 

J-  Real*1  1,799  0 0 

Spencer  £ Co 1,705  0 0 

W.  Scrivener  £ Co 1,716  0 0 

Leslie  £ Knight  1,700  0 0 

Ben.  Cook  (accepted) 1,637  0 0 

WALWORTH.— For  additional  room  at  18,  and  repairs 
externally  and  painting  at  67,  and  nine  private  houses  ad- 
joining, in  Yrilla-street,  for  Mr.  W.  Lywood.  Mr.  Edward 
Crosse,  architect  and  surveyor,  Bermondsey-square.  No 
quantities ; — 

T.  Lapthorne  & Co.,  Lambeth £184  0 0 

J.  Appleby,  Lambeth 144  10  0 

A.  White  £ Co.,  Rotherhithe  ...  129  0 0 

F.  Lidston,  Deptford  (accepted) 107  0 0 

J.  F.  Scipeo,  Peckham  99  12  0 


CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT.  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE.  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Six  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words 0s.  6d. 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver- 
tisements ou  front  page,  Competitions,  Contracts,  Sales  by  Auction, 
4c  may  be  obtained  ou  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (about  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  «d. 

Each  additional  line  (about  ten  words) 0s.  6d. 

PREPAYMENT  13  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

Stamps  must  not  be  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  by  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
at  the  *ost-ofHce,  Coveut  garden,  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOUKDRINIER.  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherlne-street,  W.C. 

Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
befoie  THREE  o clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY. 

The  Publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  DRAWINGS,  TESTI- 
MONIALS, Ac.  left  at  the  Offloe  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
strongly  recommends  that  of  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should 


opni-iT  A T —ALTERATIONS  In  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 
Ormoihii.  MENTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same. 


DAY  mornings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  " The  Builder,"  may  have  Replies  addressed 
to  the  Office.  46,  Catheriue-street.  Cevent  Garden.  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  lie  forwarded  if  addressed 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficiei 
cover  the  postage. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

11  THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  direct  from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annul 
Prepaid.  To  ail  parts  of  Europe.  America,  Australia,  and  Ne 
Zealand  ' 26s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China.  Ceylon.  Ac.  30s.  pel 
annum.  Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAd  FOURDRIN1ER, 
Publisher,  No.  46,  Catheriue-street,  W.C. 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down, 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 

Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 


BEST  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts. 


[Advt.  , 


Doulting  (Freestone. 

, The  Btone  from  these  quarries  • 
( is  known  as  the  ‘‘Weather  : 
THE  CHELYNCH  ) Beds,”  and  is  of  a very  ; 
omAvp  ) crystalline  nature,  and  un-  ■ 

oiunxi.  j doubtealy  one  of  the  m0Bt  t 

durable  stones  in  England. 
THE  C t*le  Bamo  crystalline  ■ 

DD  JMnTPnTTniT  ) nature  as  the  Chelynch  8tone,  , 
KiiAMllLhDilbll  < but  finer  in  texture,  and  more  t 
STONE.  C suitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 

HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  for  : 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  stone  can  be  i 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on  ) 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS,  , 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somerset.  , 
London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt.  . 


Doulting  Free  Stone 

HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIMB 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  prices,  &c.,  ad- 
dress S.  & J.  STAPLE, 
Quarry  Owners,  Stone 
and  Lime  Merchants, 
Stoke  - under  - Ham, 
Ilminster.  [Advt. 


Ham  Hill  Stone ! Ham  Hill  Stone  ! ! ! 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  work- 
manship, apply  to  JOHN  HANN  & SON,  Quarry 
Owners,  Montacute,  Ilminster.  Established 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  & GEARD,  Albany 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [Advt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallic  Lava  i 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38,  1 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials  j 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse  i 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow- sheds,  and  milk-  : 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces. [Advt.  i 


Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 


Office : 


BANNER  VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  &c. 

HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions. 

Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Appliances 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze, 

For  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 

BANNER  SANITATION  COMPANY, 

Wessex  House , Northumberland  Avenue,  Charing  Cross,  London,  W.C. 


Cljc  litilkr. 


Satckdat,  Ju.ve  12, 


T™wV\'  "'12;'  n C“d  «*•  •>•  »•  Maciaron,  Architect, 

Tomb  ot  Buhop  Wi.li.m  Do  r.a  .Marchia,  WoUa  C.thodc.I,- ]>„„  by  .Mr.  n.  W^liaij'Z'ZZI'Z 
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Miscellanea  ., 


Prices  Current  of  Building  Materiali 


Burning  Slones  at  the  Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition. 


HE  authorities  of  the 
Colonial  and  Indian 
Exhibition  appear 
to  have  paid  con- 
siderable attention 
to  the  representa- 
tion of  building 
stones,  in  their  re- 
spective depart- 
ments, almost  witli- 
■out  exception.  Some  of  these  exhibits  are 
intended  to  induce  us  to  purchase  some  of  our 
stones,— especially  those  of  an  ornamental 
nature,  from  the  colonies,  whilst  others  are 
merely  to  show  the  kinds  of  stone  used 
iocally. 

The  stones  from  the  Indian  Empire  are 
H arranged  under  the  walls  of  the  Economic 
[1  €ourt-  Tlle  Arcluean  rocks  are  of  vast  extent 
Q tn  India,  granitoid  gneiss  being  the  prevailing 
^ type.  and  this,  together  with  granite,  has 
rj  fceen  employed  on  a grand  scale  in  the  temples 

l of  Southern  India.  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  and  32  are 

j examples.  No.  8 is  a grey  granite,  of  a rather 

p -coarse  texture,  the  felspar  being  large,  and  is 

ji  the  principal  building  stone  at  Hyderabad,  in 

>ij  the  Deccan.  Crystalline  limestones  in  India, 
j as  elsewhere,  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful 

rt  -ornamental  stones.  No.  25  is  the  white 

I “ Makrana  Marble  ” so  extensively  used  in  the 
H <Ireat  Mogul  monuments  of  Delhi  and  Agra, 
o- front  the  Makrana  quarries  in  Jodhpur,’ 
ii  Rajputana.  This  is  the  material  also  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  famous  Taj  Mahal  at 

8 Agra.  No.  26  is  a dolomite  polished  as  white 

ft  marble. 

' The  Deccan  traps,  which  are  a series  of  lavas 

ii  and  tuffs  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  appear  to 
i furnish  some  of  the  best  building  stones  in  the 
[(Bombay  district,  nine  kinds  being  exhibited. 
;Ho.  12,  “ Sewri  blue  trap  or  basalt,”  Bombay 
llsland,  is  stated  to  be  the  best  class  of  building 
MStone  in  Bombay.  Nos.  13  and  14,  traps  from  | 
the  Coorla  quarries,  Salsette,  twelve  miles 
•morth  of  Bombay,  are  much  used  in  that  city 
for  coping,  bases,  columns,  arches,  larcre 
steps,  &c. 

i The  sandstones  from  the  Gondwana  formation 
are  generally  too  porous  and  friable  to  form 
i Bound  building  materials.  No.  17,  “Hem- 
fagar  sandstone,”  Guzerat,  and  No.  18,  “ Seoni 
stone,”  from  Hoshangabad,  Central  Provinces, 
ire  in  good  repute,  now  largely  used  in 
Bombay  for  fine  and  plain  carved  and  moulded 
TOk  The  former  is  grey,  with  light  violet 
-treats,  and  the  latter  of  a light  brown  colour, 
the  upper  Vindhyan  sandstones  afford  every- 
where building  stones  of  the  best  description, 
nth  many  shades  of  texture  and  colour,  from 


nearly  pure  white  to  bright  red.  They  have 
been  very  extensively  used  by  the  natives 
wherever  within  reach,  for  temples  and  palatial 
edifices,  and  by  the  British  for  railway 
viaducts.  No.  SO  is  the  “ Chunar  stone,” 
Mirzapore  district,  North-West  Provinces.  It 
is  of  a grey  colour,  and  much  used  in  Calcutta, 
though  terra-cotta  mouldings  are  often  sub- 
stituted for  it  in  architectural  ornamentation. 
Nos.  35  and  36,  “Agra  stone,”  and  “Agra 
red,  are  very  fine  salmon-coloured  sandstones, 
and  form  the  main  material  in  the  great 
buildings  of  Agra  and  Delhi. 

In  Sind,  tertiary  rocks  afford  numerous  fine 
building  stones,  especially  the  nummulitic 
limestones,  but  there  are  no  examples  of  them 
exhibited.  The  “ Porebunder  stone,”  No.  24, 
is  principally  made  of  foraminiferal  remains, 
and  is  of  recent  origin.  It  is  said  to  be  an 
admirable  building  material,  working  like  the 
finest,  oolite  or  Bath  stone,  and  is  extensively 
used  in  Bombay. 

^ Three  kinds  of  slate  are  exhibited.  No.  1, 
Kangra  slate,  from  the  quarries  of  that  name 
in  the  flanks  of  the  Dhuladhar  range,  north  of 
the  Kangra  valley.  It  is  as  fine  and  even  as 
could  be  desired,  but  is  more  siliceous  and 
crystalline  than  our  Welsh  roofing  slate. 

Considerable  care  has  been  taken  to  show, 
by  means  of  maps,  the  extent  of  the  various 
formations,  and  the  fact  of  the  whole  having 
been  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  H.  B. 
Medlicott,  M.A.,  .Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  India,  is  a sufficient  guarantee  for 
the  completeness  of  the  work. 

Amongst  the  few  building  stones  from 
Ceylon,  we  may  mention  a gneiss  from  Mahara 
used  in  making  the  Colombo  breakwater  ; red 
granite  from  Veyangoda,  and  Cabook  (or 
Laterite) . from  Colombo,  extensively  used  for 
building  in  lieu  of  brick.  A specimen  of  stone 
carving  in  a block  of  granite  is  exhibited  by 
the  Stone  Guild  of  Hong  Kong  ; and  in  the 
section  allotted  to  Canada  a large  collection 
oi  rocks  and  minerals  is  shown,  which  appa- 
rently  are  not  yet  quite  arranged. 

The  Geological  Survey  of  the  Dominion 
Government  have  sent  several  things,  amongst 
which  we  notice  a fine  series  of  small  cubes  of 
sandstones,  limestones,  marbles,  dolomites 
granites  and  . porphyries.  These  represent 
the  chief  building  stones  of  the  colony.  The 
sandstones  and  limestones  are  of  various 
shades  of  colour  and  texture.  Some  of  the 
granites  are  bluish  (like  Rubislaw)  ; others  are 
red,  the  felspar  containing  much  iron  The 
lighter-coloured  granites  have  sometimes  a 
rough  resemblance  to  that  called  “graphic”  in 
this  country.  These  specimens  are  placed 
above  a large  slab  of  “ New  Rockland  » (near 
Quebec)  slate,  about  10  ft.  by  4 ft.  A fine 
piece  of  ornamentally-worked  marble  from 


Arnprior,  Ont.,  is  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Hurd 
& Roberts,  of  Hamilton,  Ont.  Tbe  calcite  in 
this  limestone  is  of  a light  bluish  colour,  and 
presents  a curious  granular  appearance.  Thick 
dark  streaks  run  here  and  there  through  the 
stone,  which  is  beautifully  polished.  Three 
other  marbles  are  from  Barrie,  Ont.  AH  are 
more  or  less  white,  with  oblique  streaks  of  a 
light  blue  and  dark  slate  colour  running  down 
them.  Another  marble  from  Hall,  Quebec, 
has  a laminated  structure  of  a slaty-brown 
colour  ; others  have  white  and  black  streaks. 
A conglomeratic-looking  marble,  with  large 
vivid  vermilion  and  dark-brown  patches, 
attracts  considerable  attention. 

There  are  two  specimens  of  New  Brunswick 
granite.  One  is  similar  to  our  light  blue 
Aberdeen,  bnt  slightly  yellow  ; the  other  has 
large  crystals,  the  predominating  felspar 
(orthoclase)  being  red.  A granite  from  Gana- 
noque,  Ontario,  is  of  a brilliant  red  colour  • 
whilst  another  from  Stanstead,  Quebec,  is’ 
white,  with  black  mica,  the  felspar  having  a 
granular  appearance.  A cross  on  a pedestal 
is  made  of  Halifax  granite.  It  is  of  a whitish 
yellow  colour,  with  very  large  crystals.  Flags, 
serpentines,  and  many  ornamental  stones  are 
also  exhibited.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps, 
if  tbe  stones  were  more  grouped  together. 

The  building  stones  from  Queensland  are 
well  represented  by  about  sixty  large  blocks, 
slabs,  and  cubes.  Sandstones  appear  promi- 
nently , and  amongst  them  we  may  notice  two 
specimens  of  a brown  colour,  from  Stanwell 
Rockhampton.  This  stone  is  said  to  get  very 
hard  on  exposure,  and  stand  the  weather  well, 
the  angles  remaining  sharp  for  a considerable 
length  of  time.  It  has  been  used  for  many 
public  buildings  in  Rockhampton. 

There  are  five  blocks  of  sandstone  from 
three  quarries  near  Helidon.  These  show  the 
kind  of  materials  which  have  been  certified  by 
the  Colonial  Architect  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction  of  the  Brisbane  Public  Offices  The 
white  varieties  from  No.  1 quarry  will  be  used 
in  the  upper  stories  ; the  brown  rather  dark 
kmdfrom  No.  2 quarry,  in  the  basement ; and 
the  bluish  from  No.  3 quarry  (which  takes  a 
high  polish)  for  the  inner  embellishments, 
borne  specimens  of  sandstone  are  shown  from 
Moggill  Ferry.  The  rocks  from  these  quarries 
have  been  examined  by  tbe  Hon.  A.  0.  Gregory 
in  selecting  stone  for  the  construction  of  the 
South  Brisbane  Dry  Dock,  and  the  result  of 
his  investigations  will  be  published  in  the 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  department.  The 
white  and  brown  sandstones  from  Grantham, 
Toowoomba,  are  said  to  be  exceedingly  good 
freestones,  and  have  been  used  in  the  Govern- 
ment House,  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Town  Hall  in  Brisbane. 

Several  limestones  and  some  beautifully. 
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polished  marbles,  together  with  samples  of 
granites,  syenitic  granites,  and  syenites,  are 
also  exhibited,  but  do  not  call  for  any  special 
comment.  We  may,  however,  notice  two 
specimens  of  porphyry  from  O’Connell  Town, 
Brisbane.  It  is  a compact  rock  of  a light 
reddish-brown  colour,  consisting  of  felspar 
base,  with  a few  quartz  crystals  scattered  about. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  is  built  of  this 
porphyry,  as  well  as  the  basement  of  the  New 
Government  Printing  Offices,  and  various  other 
public  and  private  buildings  in  Brisbane. 

We  cannot  close  the  remarks  on  the  exhibit 
of  stones  from  this  colony  without  expressing 
our  gratification  not  only  as  regards  the  manner 
in  which  the  stones  have  been  arranged,  but 
the  amount  of  useful  and  practical  information 
which  will  be  given  to  the  public  in  the  cata- 
logue. The  Hon.  A.  C.  Gregory’s  private  note- 
book has  furnished  the  latter  with  the  amount 
of  absorption  of  water,  specific  gravity,  weight 
per  cubic  foot,  &c.,  of  many  of  the  stones 
represented. 

From  New  South  Wales  there  is  only  a small 
collection  of  stones.  Light-yellow  freestones 
from  Pyrmont  show  us  the  material  with  which 
the  principal  edifices  in  Sydney  are  built,  and 
offier  blue  and  white  varieties  come  foom  West 
Maitland  and  Manly.  A broad,  tall  obelisk- 
shaped object  has  some  beautifully-polished 
slabs  of  marble  from  Marulan,  Cow  Flat,  and 
near  Tamworth,  let  in  a wooden  frame,  covered 
with  cloth.  That  from  near  Tamworth  is  a red 
encrinital  marble,  and  in  structure  is  precisely 
similar  to  our  Derbyshire  marble  of  the  same 
name,  being  almost  wholly  made  up  of  the 
stalks  of  fossil  crinoids. 

The  group  of  stones  from  the  colony  of 
Victoria  is  arranged  just  outside  the  court. 
The  most  prominent  object  is  a tall  obelisk  of 
“ Stanwell  ” or  “ Grampian  stone,”  from  the 
Grampian  Quarries,  Victoria.  It  is  a light- 
yellow  colour,  and  is  now  being  used  for  the 
Parliament  Houses,  Melbourne.  Several  blocks 
of  sandstone,  limestone,  marble,  and  a few 
slates  are  shown.  A beautifully  - polished 
fountain  is  made  of  coarse  grey  Harcourt 
(Mount  Alexander)  granite,  and  there  is  a 
small  block  of  rather  coarse  red  granite,  in 
wh'ch  the  orthoclase  felspar  is  conspicuous. 

Building  stones  from  South  Australia  are 
well  represented  by  about  forty-five  specimens, 
mostly  cubes,  arranged  in  tiers.  We  may 
notice  the  Finniss  freestone  of  a light  yellow 
colour,  which  is  reported  by  some  of  the 
leading  architects  and  others  to  be  the  best 
freestone  yet  discovered  in  the  colony. 

The  main  public  buildings  in  Adelaide  are 
constructed  of  Teatree  Gully  freestone.  Three 
samples  of  this  are  exhibited  : one  is  a light 
yellow  colour  ; the  others,  white.  One  of  the 
latter  is  moulded  to  show  its  effect.  “ Red 
Dolomite  ” from  Mount  Gambier,  and  several 
marbles,  some  blocks  of  which  are  moulded, 
are  exhibited.  The  Willunga  stone  has  been 
extensively  used  for  paving,  but  the  Min  taro 
flag-stone  has  now  taken  its  place,  not  being 
quite  so  laminated.  Of  the  granite,  that  from 
West  Island,  near  Port  Victor,  has  been  used 
in  the  basement  of  the  new  Parliament 
buildings.  It  is  of  a greyish  colour,  and  very 
coarse,  having  large  felspar  crystals. 

In  the  department  of  Western  Australia 
there  is  a fine,  almost  white,  granite  pedestal, 
cut  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York  Green 
Mount ; together  with  a block  of  light  brown 
coarse  sandstone. 

There  are  also  six  small  6-in.  cubes  in  a case 
representing  the  stone  obtained  from  Kellm- 
scott,  Freemantle,  and  Champion  Bay.  Sur- 
mounting these  is  a small  limestone  ornament, 
moulded  to  show  facility  of  working. 

The  majority  of  the  stones  from  New  Zealand, 
in  the  West  Annexe,  are  exhibited  by  the  Public 
Works  Department,  Wellington.  Some  of  them 
are  very  similar  in  appearance  to  our  oolitic 
freestones  ; and  one  cube  is  almost  wholly  made 
of  fossil  shells,  in  such  a manner  that  we  might 
imagine  it  to  be  a block  of  Portland.  The 
object  calling  for  special  attention,  however,  is 
a finely- carved  and  moulded  white  limestone 
column  exhibited  by  the  Totara  Freestone  Co., 
Oamaru,  Otago.  It  stands  on  a rough  block 
apparently  of  the  same  kind  of  stone,  and 
shows  at  once  the  skill  of  the  mason,  and  the 


homogeneous  character  of  a freestone  of  first- 

rate  quality.  It  has,  unfortunately,  been 
chipped  here  and  there  at  the  corners  (in 
transit  probably),  but  this  is  only  noticeable 
on  a close  inspection,  as  it  has  since  been 
mended.  Other  freestones  are  of  light  green, 
slate,  and  salmon  colours,  and  there  is  a cube 
of  crystalline  white  marble  having  a fine  polish. 
Two  blocks  of  “ Timaru  blue  stone,”  and  one 
block  of  dressed  “ Raglan,”  are  examples  of 
stones  much  used.  The  igneous  rocks  are 
represented  by  a block  of  fine  white  granite, 
with  large  felspars  ; white  mica  and  little  black 
micaceous-looking  specks  are  found  all  over  the 
stone.  A little  iron,  as  shown  by  brown  mark- 
ings, is  also  present.  One  block,  probably  a 
lava,  is  of  a dirty  slate  colour  and  full  of  small 
holes  : it  might  do  very  well  for  rough  work 
when  stone  of  better  appearance  is  not  at  hand. 

There  are  several  blocks  of  building  stone 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  Queen’s 
Gate  Annexe.  Unlike  those  of  some  of  the 
other  departments  they  are  not  arranged  in  a 
group,  but  are  scattered  about  here  and  there. 
Some  blocks,  too,  stand  by  themselves  with 
nothing  printed  on  them  to  show  where  or  for 
what  purposes  they  are  used.  The  exhibit 
would  be  much  more  useful  if  this  were 
attended  to. 

We  may  notice  a large  cube  of  granite  from 
Paarl,  exhibited  by  the  Table  Bay  Harbour 
Board.  It  is  of  a light  grey  colour,  rather 
coarse,  the  crystals  not  being  well  defined,  very 
much  resembling  some  of  the  white  Irish 
granites  when  dressed  ; but  polishing  reveals  a 
slight  light-brown  tinge  of  a peculiar  nature. 

It  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
Graving  Dock,  Cape  Town. 

There  is  a white  freestone  from  Grahamstown, 
one  from  Maraisburg,  Cradock  district ; two 
specimens  of  marble  from  Troe  Troe,  Clan- 
william  division,  and  sandstone  from  Mossel 
Bay.  The  marble  has  a white  ground  with 
small  irregular  light-blue  veins  running  over 
it,  and,  being  finely  crystalline,  takes  a good 
polish. 

The  stones  sent  from  Natal  appear  to  be 
still  under  arrangement.  A noticeable  object 
in  the  collection  is  a moulded  column  and 
pedestal  executed  in  a tine  grained  sandstone 
of  a light  greenish  colour.  The  stone  appears 
to  be  easily  worked  and  the  angles  are  sharp. 
Several  freestones  of  a grey  colour  come  from 
Umginto,  Weenen,  Pietermaritzburg,  and 
Greytown.  In  such  a climate  as  that  of  Natal 
they  are,  no  doubt,  very  durable.  There  are 
specimens  of  crystalline  limestone  (marble) 
streaked  with  blue  veins,  and  some  beautiful 
white  marbles.  The  latter  are  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Marcus  Moxham  & Co.,  of  Swansea. 
The  Natal  Commission  show,  amongst  other 
things,  a sample  of  building  stone  from  Mount 
Moriah,  Victoria,  and  four  blocks  of  un- 
polished granite  from  Inchanga.  A specimen 
of  granite,  partly  polished,  has  large  white 
felspar  crystals,  being  very  coarse. 

The  small  but  important  dependency  of 
Malta  has  sent  a very  large  series  of  building 
stones,  the  majority  of  which  are  arranged  in 
a stack  outside  the  door  facing  the  south-east 
basin.  They  form  one  of  its  prominent  exhibits 
and  include  marbles,  sandstones,  and  granites. 
The  fagade  outside  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Court  was  made  in  Malta  under  M.  Galizia, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  from  an 
original  design,  based  upon  German  Renais- 
sance met  with  at  Heidelberg,  sent  out  to 
Malta  and  there  executed,  and  sent  back  to 
this  country  in  numbered  blocks,  so  that  it 
was  re- erected  here  in  a very  short  space  of 
time.  We  can  strongly  recommend  those 
interested  to  pay  a visit  to  the  Maltese  Court 
to  see  the  beautiful  and  elaborate  carvings  in 
stone,  which  are  not  equalled  by  those  of  any 
other  department  in  the  exhibition. 

We  are  not  altogether  surprised  that  orna- 
mental stone  - work  is  so  well  represented, 
because  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  chief  specialities 
of  the  island,  and  the  official  catalogue,  p.  461, 
invites  us  to  purchase  some  of  our  stone 
carving  from  Malta,  or  to  get  it  done  there  ; 
but  this  can  hardly  be  convenient  or  practic- 
able. 


near  Larnaca,  Nicosia,  and  Limassol.  In  con- 

formity with  the  general  care  taken  in  the 
arrangement,  which  characterises  the  exhibits 
from  this  island,  we  find  that  the  building 
stones  each  have  the  weight  per  cubic  foot 
given  on  neat  labels,  with  the  name  of  the 
quarry;  an  example  which  might  with  ad- 
vantage be  copied  in  some  of  the  other  sections- 
of  the  exhibition. 


NEW  THEORY  ON  THE  SCULPTURED 
“ THANATOS  ” DRUM  OF  THE 
EPHESUS  COLUMN  IN  THE  BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 

HE  Bulletino  della  Commissione 
Arcluzologia  Communale  di  Romay 
published  by  the  Academia  dei 
Lincei,  enters  this  year  on  a new 
series.  The  first  issue  is  marked  by  a paper 
from  Dr.  Benndorf,  which,  offering  as  it  does  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  famous  “ Thanatos  ” 
drum  in  the  Ephesus  room  of  the  British 
Museum,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to 
English  readers.  The  drum  in  question,  it  will 
be  remembered  (of  which  we  published  an  illus- 
tration at  the  time  of  its  discovery),  has  upon  it 
five  figures  in  good  preservation,*  and  to  one  of 


these,  the  figure  of  a youth  with  wings  and  a 
sword  in  its  scabbard,  the  current  interpreta- 
tion,—that  of  Dr.  Robert,— is  due.  He  sees 
in  the  group  a representation  of  the  return 
of  Alcestis  to  the  upper  world.  Heracles  has 
fought  with  Thanatos  and  wrested  from  him 
his  prize.  Thanatos,  the  youth  with  wings  and 
sword,  softened  in  face  and  gesture,  motions  i 
to  the  woman  next  him,  Alcestis,  to  depart. 
Hermes,  with  face  upturned,  already  looks  - 
away  from  the  lower  world.  Persephone,  to-  > 
the  right,  stands  in  front  of  the  seated  Pluto,  , 
from  whom  she  has  just  obtained  consent  for  ' 
the  release  of  Alcestis.  When  we  say  at  the-  i 
outset  that  instead  of  this  scene  of  the  con-  • 
quest  over  death,  solemn  and  yet  triumphant,  . 
Dr.  Benndorf  asks  us  to  read  a tale  whose  : 
import  is  light  and  cheerful,  the  “Judgment  of  I 
Paris,”  we  feel  that  to  the  uninitiated  the  faith  : 
of  the  archaeologist  must  seem,  indeed,  a reed  : 
shaken  by  the  wind. 

Dr.  Benndorf  shall,  however,  make  good  his  ; 
own  case.  He  was  brought,  as  so  often  : 
happens,  to  reconsider  the  Thanatos  interpre- 
tation by  certain  reflections  arising  from  the  i 
study  of  quite  another  monument.  This  ; 
monument  was  the  figure  of  a youth,  a photo- 
type of  which  he  publishes  in  the  Bulletino , 
tav.  I.  and  II.,  side  by  side  with  the  so-called 
“ Thanatos.”  This  statue  was  found  in  1876  at 
Rome,  in  the  spot  where  formerly  the  Rospi- 
gliosi  Gardens  were,  now  destroyed  by  the  Via 
Nazionale  ; it  is  life-sized,  of  Pentelic  marble, 
and  bears  evident  traces  of  having  been  painted, 
specially  about  the  eyebrows,  pupils  of  the  eyer 
and  hair.  It  has  fortunately  escaped  restora- 
tion, and  it  can  be  clearly  made  out  that  it  was- 
worked  in  several  pieces,  afterwards  put 
together.  It  now  stands  in  the  beautiful 
octagon  room  of  the  Conservatori  Museum  on 

as  a roemo- 


From  Cyprus  we  have  several  crystalline  . wegIVOB8I1JJ|(lL„. - 

marbles  and  some  sandstones,  from  quarries  randum  of  the  arrangement  of  the  figures  here  referre  o. 


mall  sketch  of  it  here  again, 
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the  Capitoline  Hill.  Placed  side  by  side  with 

the  ihanatos,”  the  resemblance  between  the 


. ; > ‘vuvmuuuitc  UCl/WtJBU  me 

two  is  obvious  ; there  is  the  same  melancholy 
inclination  of  the  head,  approximately  the  same 
pose  of  body,  the  same  belt  across  the  body 
and  right  shoulder.  Further,  Dr.  Benndorf 
thinks  it  certain,  from  the  holes  at  the  back  of 
the  Capitoline  figure,  that  it  was  originally 
winged,  like  the  Thanatos.  The  execution  of 
the  figure  points  to  the  days  of  Grieco-Koman 
work,  but  Dr  Benndorf  thinks  the  conception  is 
«t  good  Greek  times.  Accepting  the  analogy  of 
the  two  figures,  the  statue  in  the  round  would 
certainly  not  be  a copy  of  a decorative  work  in 
relief ; the  work  in  relief  is  of  prior  date  to  the 
statue  in  the  round  ; if,  therefore,  any  con- 
nexion is  to  be  established  between  them  they 

■ arf, not;  e\ther  of  tbem,  a copy  of  the  other,  but 
rather  both  must  have  borrowed  their  motive 
from  a third  great  original.  The  question  is 

| what  was  this  original  1 
I Unless  there  is  a strong  reason  to  the 
h cont™y>  should  naturally  interpret  a 
f y°uthfl11  male  figure  with  wings  as  Eros. 

L How,  then,  has  the  Thanatos  interpretation 
t pome  about  for  the  Ephesus  figure  ? Obviously 
.1  in  order  to  account  for  the  apparently  strange 
S ?°°J““ctl°n  of  the  wings  and  sword  ; what 
a had  the  gentle  Eros  to  do  with  so  warlike  a 
l 'yeaPOQ  ? Why  does  he  lay  aside  his  accus- 
tomed  bow  and  arrows?  We  must  add 
l ;rat  , ?°b.erfc’  fche  author  of  the  Thanatos 
I'  “ef.ry>  bad  his  mind  full  of  this  conception 
| ?f  ,tbe  winged  and  sword-bearing  Thanatos,  he 
had  long  devoted  himself  to  the  interpretation 
oi  that  peculiar  series  of  white  Attic  lekythoi 
It  on  which  is  represented  the  laying  of  the  dead 
f man  in  the  grave,  by  the  four- winged  figures, 

F Death  and  Sleep.  He  had,  therefore,  naturally 
j a Predisposition  to  see  this  figure  of  Thanatos 
wherever  possible.  Given  Thanatos,  he  set 
S “,lms1eJf  F°  find  a myth  where  Thanatos 

P T,°  ..  h”  the  Principal  figure  : hence  the 
y Alcestis  mterpretation.  If  we  can  take  away 
» the  necessity  of  the  Thanatos  interpretation 
( (based  entirely  on  the  attributes,  not  on  the 
P character  of  the  figure),  the  Alcestis  theory 
li  falls  away  with  it.  J 

I As  we  have  noted,  but  for  the  attribute  of  the 
» sword,  the  figure,  soft  and  youthful,  tinged  with 
' ncncctlve  melancholyas  it  is,  would  naturally  be 
( regarded  as  Eros.  Is  this  attribute  of  the  sword 

■ rea,  y mc°ngruous  1 A moment’s  consideration 
will  show  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  absolutely 

I ?PPr°pnate  and  expressive.  We  are  too  apt 

i Dr.  Benndorf  points  out,  to  regard  Eros  from 

ii  the  Woman  point  of  view  ; to  think  of  him  as 
uthe  mischievous  schoolboy  with  bow  and 
i'  arrows,  always  in  mischief,  but  never  a serious 
|.  “trinity.  But  this  is  not  the  conception  of 
i bophocles  or  Plato,  or  even  of  Euripides, 

' oor  ls  11  the  conception  embodied  in  plastic 
| u,ntl1  Alexandrian  days.  For  Sophocles 
l.  (Trach.  441),  Eros  is  the  strong  boxer 

II  Wasrije)  with  whom  a man  does  ill  to  contend. 

‘ He  is  the  warrior  unconquered  in  battle 
. (uvisari  pdyor) ; he  comes  not  to  bring  peace, 
i but  a sword ; for  Anacreon  is  the  smith  who 
i smites  with  ponderous  blow.  These  passages 
t alone  would  amply  justify  the  attribute  of  the 

sword  ; but,  turning  to  the  far  more  apposite 
evidence  of  the  traditions  of  art  itself,  we  re- 
. member  that  Alcibiades  bore  on  his  shield  the 
device  of  Eros  armed  with  a thunderbolt.  On 
, vase-paintings  he  appears  wielding  a goad,  with 
which  he  compels  Zeus  himself  to  love ; often 
he  carries  a lance,  and  on  one  archaic  vase  he 
flies  through  the  air  bearing  both  shield  and 
spear.  _ Such  is  the  Eros  of  the  fifth  and  fourth 
FcenturicsB.C., — robust,  virile, — a warrior,  beau- 
ituul,  indeed,  but  also  terrible,  never  frivolous; 
a warrior  who  might  wield  on  occasion  any 
weapon  from  the  arsenal  of  Zeus.  So  far  we 
are  with  Dr.  Benndorf  entirely.  We  believe 
that  he  has  satisfactorily  disposed  of  Thanatos, 
and  the  winged  deity  bearing  the  sword  will 
henceforward  be  acknowledged  as  Eros. 

Having  established  Eros,  Dr.  Benndorf  has 
aow  to  cast  about  for  a myth  which  shall  wive 
prominence  to  Eros  and  shall  admit  Hernies  • 

:or  about  the  explanation  of  the  youth  carrying 
die  caduceus  there  is,  of  course,  not  the  shadow 
)f  a doubt.  Dr.  Benndorf,  at  the  suggestion 
ae  says,  of  Dr.  E.  Petersen,  proposes  the  myth 
>t  the  Judgment  of  Paris.  In  justice  to 


him  we  must  say  that  he  regards  this  theory 

as  a mere  conjecture  ( scmplice  congettura). 
1 he  seated  figure  he  proposes  as  Zeus,  the 
standing  female  figure  next  as  Hera  ; then 
foUows  Hermes,  looking  upward ; then 
Aphrodite  ; then  Eros  ; the  rest  of  the  column 
not  preserved  must,  on  this  hypothesis,  have 
been  filled  up  by  the  figures  of  Athene  and 
Uans.  We  cannot  say  we  feel  any  inward  con 
viction  of  the  truth  of  this  hypothesis  ; thoiud 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presence  of  Zeus. 
I he  judgment  took  place  by  his  decree,  and  he 
is  present  on  red-figured  vase-paintings  con- 
temporary  -with  the  drum.  It  is  noticeable 
also  that  the  Hermes  of  these  vase-paintings, 
e.g.,  the  famous  vase  at  Berlin,  has  just  the 
upward  gaze  of  the  Ephesus  Hermes  ; but  in 
the  vase-painting  there  is  a reason, -Paris  is 
seated  on  a rock  above  Hermes.  The  principal 
point  that  we  feel  to  be  unsatisfactory  is  the 
scattered  arrangement  of  the  figures ; naturally 
on  a column  they  would  be  arranged  in  a 
frieze-like  procession,— Paris,  Hermes,  the 
three  goddesses,— whereas  in  the  Ephesus 
drum  we  have  Zeus  and  Hera,  then  Hermes, 
then  Aphrodite,  Eros,  Paris,  and  Athene. 
Ihis  objection  is  not,  however,  fatal,  but  the 
theory  wants  confirmation. 

Dr.  Benndorf  has  more  to  say  on  the  Eros 
!i!UrB  H!  behe7es  that  the  Capitoline  and 
the  Eros  figures  are  both  copies  of  one  and 
the  same  great  original,  the  Thespian  Eros  of 
Praxiteles.  As  the  details  of  this  argument 
are  largely  philological,  we  do  not  reproduce 
them  here.  The  Thespian  Eros  was  the  one 
lor  w hich  Praxiteles  found  the  suggestion  in  his 
own  love  for  Phryne.  Eros  is  represented  there 
as  himself  love-smitten  as  well  as  smiting.  This 
is  the  thought  at  the  bottom  of  that  art  type 
which  certainly  appears  in  both  the  figures  in 
question,  the  type  which  represents  Eros 
plunged  in  melancholy,  gazing  intently  (im. 
Wen oC)  lost  m thought.  It  was  a conception 
thoroughly  in  the  manner  of  Praxiteles,  and 
j wrapt,  love-smitten  gaze  we  un- 

doubtedly see  m the  Ephesus  figure.  Taken 
as  Eros  it  helps  us  to  a conception  of  his  idea 
of  the  love-god,  whether  or  not  we  take  the 
figure  for  an  actual  copy  of  his  Thespian  Eros. 


NOTES. 

NOE  more  we  have  before  us  that 
pathetically  amusing  document,  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Society 
-r  WF-  f°r  the  • Protectiou  of  Ancient 
Buddings  recounting  the  few  successes  of 
the  Society  and  the  numerous  snubs  they 
have  received  their  own  queer  ideas  on 
the  relation  of  modern  bmldiDgs  to  ancient 
remains,  and  the  equally  queer  ones,  in  another 
direction,  of  some  of  their  antagonistic  corre- 
spondents. In  thepresent  Eeport  theabsurdities 
are,  perhaps  pretty  evenly  divided  on  the  two 

Thf  i ft  l e''eDt5>  more  evenly  than  usual, 
ike  letter  from  some  one  concerned  in  the 
matter  of  Saltfleetby  Church,  Lincolnshire  (no 
clue  is  given  as  to  whether  the  writer  is  archi- 
tectural  or  clerical,  probably  the  latter),  in 
which  the  Society  are  assured  that  the  iiost 
reverential  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
conservation  of  the  ancient  church,  by  pullinv 
it  down  with  the  view  of  using  the  whole  o°f 
the  materials  m the  new  church,  is  unquestion- 
ably very  pretty  reading  for  arckieologists  of  a 
cynical  turn  of  mind.  The  society  have  scored 
a quite  unexpected  success  in  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  to 
retain  the  old  gateway  into  Chancery-lane  —a. 
success  the  more  marked  as  the  work  is  known 
to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  a certain  too  noto- 
rious legal  architectural  cobbler,  who  woifld  pro- 
bably have  delighted  to  pull  down  the  gateway 
if  only  to  cause  annoyance  to  the  Society 
Archaeological  sentiment  seems,  however  to 
have  penetrated  the  legal  minds  of  the 
Benchers  to  this  extent,  and  the  gateway 
remains.  Its  value  is  exaggerated  by  the 
Society,  but  seeing  how  unlikely  it  was 
under  present  circumstances  that  anything 
t°  erable  would  have  been  put  in  its  place,  its 
retention  may  be  considered  a clear  gain.  The 
fane  des!gn  for  the  re-building  of  the  east  end 
of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  of  course,  is 


stamped  with  obloquy  by  the  Society,  who 
would  prefer,  we  gather,  to  leave  the  bare  wall 
and  the  iron  columns,  which  we  presume  they 
would  consider  as  interesting  examples  of  the 
taste  of  a former  generation.  The  best  thing 
in  the  Report  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the 
letter  about  Puncknoll  Church,  Dorsetshire, 
where  the  Society,  after  taking  upon  them- 
selves to  explain  to  the  Rector  that,  as  his 
church  will  seat  one-fifth  of  the  population  of 
the  parish,  it  is  impossible  he  can  reasonably  want 
it  enlarged,  add,  “ the  addition  of  an  organ- 
chamber  and  a vestry  would  go  still  further 
to  spoil  the  church  as  a Medieval  building  ” 
bo  that,  according  to  the  views  of  the  Society, 
a,  church  in  regular  use  for  modern  worship 
is  not  to  have  an  organ  or  a new  vestry, 
because  the  rest  of  the  church  is  old.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  some  architects  refuse  to  give 
any  attention  or  reply  to  the  views  of  such 
silly  and  impracticable  doctrinaires  ? The 
tone  of  what  may  be  called  polite  impertinence 
which  pervades  the  correspondence  of  the 
Society  is  enough  in  itself  to  put  up  the  back 
of  any  man  of  spirit  and  possessed  of  a healthy 
contempt  for  humbug. 


THE  rejection  by  a Select  Committee  of  the 
-J-  House  of  Commons  of  a part  of  the  Salford 
Corporation  Bill  forms  another  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  The 
Salford  Corporation  desired  to  contribute 
250,0001.  towards  the  capital  required  for  the 
construction  of  the  canal,  and  the  matter 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee for  two  days,  resulting  in  a refusal  to 
pant  the  powers  sought  for.  This  is  a victory 
for  the  railway  companies,  who  have,  of  course 
persistently  opposed  the  whole  scheme  as  cal- 
culated to  endanger  their  interests.  They  are 
large  ratepayers  to  the  Salford  Corporation, 
and  naturally  objected  to  being  compelled  to 
contribute  towards  a competitive  concern. 
This  is  another  hitch  in  the  progress  of  the 
scheme,  the  preliminaries  of  which  are  proving 
very  costly,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  when 
carried  out  it  will  justify  the  expectations  which 
have  been  formed  respecting  it.  The  railway 
companies  evidently  regard  it  as  a dangerous 
rival,  and  it  seems  probable  that  were  the 
existing  waterways  of  the  country  less  under 
the  direct  and  indirect  control  of  the  railways 
they  would  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  trading 
community  than  they  are  now. 

A MONG  the  Bills  which  a General  Election 
would  put  an  end  to  for  the  present  session 
is  that  for  the  better  prevention  of  fires  within 
the  metropolis,  which  was  set  down  for  the 
second  reading  on  June  25th.  It  is  probable 
that,  though  it  may  be  temporarily  shelved, 
it  will  sooner  or  later  become  law.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  its  title  is  not  altogether  appro- 
priate, for  it  does  not  seem  necessarily  to  be  a 
measure  which  will  prevent  fires.  Stated  in 
half  a dozen  words,  it  is  a Bill  to  authorise 
inquiries  into  fires  when  damage  to  the  extent 
of  5001.  has  been  done,  and  the  origin  of  the 
fire  is  unknown,  or  when  the  Chief  Officer  of 
the  Fire  Brigade  shall  report  that  the  circum- 
stances of  a fire  are  proper  to  be  investigated. 
The  inquiry  is  to  be  held  by  a Commissioner  to 
be  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  each  parti- 
cular inquiry.  As  most  fires  in  the  metropolis 
are  caused  by  some  trifling  and  common  piece 
of  carelessness,  the  results  of  inquiries  are 
scarcely  likely  to  lessen  the  number  of  fires, 
unless  it  be  by  a constant  recommendation  of 
certain  structural  arrangements  of  buildings. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  advisable 
that  these  accidents  should  be  carefully  investi- 
gated,  just  as  much  as  railway  accidents  or 
explosions  in  mines. 

^DEFERENCES  have  once  or  twice  been 
Et  made  in  our  columns  to  the  Sanitary 
Registration  of  Buildings  Bill,  which  was  read 
a first  time  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
2nd  inst.  The  Bill,  which  is  backed  by  Dr. 
Farquharson,  Sir  H.  E.  Roscoe,  Sir  Guyer 
Hunter,  and  Dr.  Cameron,  was  originally 
drafted  by  Mr.  Mark  H.  Judge,  and  was 
brought  in  at  the  instance  of  the  Sanitary 
Assurance  Association,  who,  while  desiring 
that  legislation  should  take  place  with  the 
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view  “ of  affording  some  guarantee  that  every 
dwelling-house  shall  be  reasonably  fit  for 
habitation,”  do  not,  we  are  pleased  to  note, 
desire  the  establishment  of  a central  authority 
for  the  stereotyping  of  even  the  best  system 
of  sanitation,  but  they  wish,  as  they  say 
in  a petition  which  they  have  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  “ to  see  a law  enacted  which  shall  em- 
power the  Local  Authorities  to  demand  the 
certificate  of  some  competent  person  or  cor- 
poration that  the  sanitary  arrangements  of 
any  building  are  satisfactory  before  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  such  building  to  be  occupied.” 


these  are  evidently  later  than  the  Carthaginian, 
not  only  because  they  are  less  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  soil*  but  also  because  they  are  inferior 
in  design  and  execution,  and  not  even  so  well 
cemented.  The  two  above-mentioned  speci- 
mens, besides  some  superb  pieces  of  Cartha- 
ginian pavement,  were  purchased  for  Mr. 
Edwin  Long,  R.A.” 


A REPORT  has  recently  been  made  to  the 
Town  Council  of  Antwerp  which  con- 
tains matter  of  interest  in  regard  to  the 
questions  of  water-supply  and  sanitation. 
The  long-continued  drought  of  the  summer 
of  last  year,  and  the  sudden  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  water  caused  by  the  Ex- 
hibition at  Antwerp,  prevented  the  water- 
purifying  apparatus  used  in  that  city  from 
completely  destroying  the  marshy  taste  and 
smell  which  characterise  the  water  of  the 
Nethe.  The  fear  of  cholera,  then  raging  in 
Spain,  caused  additional  anxiety,  and  a Com- 
mission of  five  chemists  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  matter.  The  report  in  ques- 
tion was  made  by  this  body,  and  after  dealing 
with  matters  of  local  interest,  it  discusses  the 
process  of  purification  and  its  theory,  thegeneral 
arrangement  of  the  waterworks,  the  cause  of  the 
marshy  taste  and  smell,  and  finally  the  result 
of  the  examination  of  the  water  with  reference 
to  microbes  and  bacteria.  The  conclusions 
arrived  at  were, — that  the  water  was  never 
unwholesome,  in  spite  of  the  unpleasant  taste 
and  smell,  and  that  all  doubts  about  the 
efficacy  of  the  purification  of  water  by  means 
of  iron  applied  through  the  instrumentality 
of  revolving  purifiers  must  fall  before  the 
researches  of  the  English  scientific  men  who 
have  investigated  the  subject,  and  before  the 
labours  of  the  Commission  itself,  which  con- 
firmed their  conclusions  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Particulars  of  the  investigations  on  this  subject 
referred  to  will  be  found  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engi 
neers,  vol.  lxxii.,  p.  24,  and  vol.  lxxxi.,  pp.  279 
and  285. 


ALL  lovers  of  the  picturesque  will  regret  to 
hear  that  the  scene  of  the  market  at 
Siena  is  shortly  to  be  transferred  from  the 
Piazza  del  Campo  to  the  open  field  behind  the 
Palazzo  Pubblico,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
common-place  open  erection,  consisting  of  a 
roof  of  red  tiles,  supported  by  a series  of  red 
brick  piers,  has  just  been  completed.  This  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  chief  reason  for  the  change  is  not 
sanitary,  or  for  extra  convenience  of  buyers  or 
sellers,  but  because,  forsooth,  of  the  untidy 
appearance  it  gives  to  the  historic  piazza.  It 
is  true  that  one  of  the  most  romantic  sights  in 
Italy  is  this  piazza  at  night,  when  there  is  a full 
moon,  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  and  the  Mangia 
tower  casting  their  great  sprawling  shadows 
even  upon  the  houses  opposite.  Then  the 
feeling  of  desolation  and  want  of  life  is  the 
great  charm  ; but  in  broad  daylight  one  will 
sadly  miss  the  busy  crowds  of  contadine , with 
their  enormous-brimmed  straw  hats,  seated  at 
tbeirawning-covered  stalls,  bargaining  altissima 
voce  with  the  matrons  of  Siena.  This  so-called 
improvement  was  initiated  by  the  same  member 
of  the  municipality  who  advocated  the  removal 
of  the  Early  Renaissance  chapel  at  the  foot 
of  the  Mangia  tower,  in  order  to  restore  the 
symmetry  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico.  Fortunately, 
he  did  not  carry  the  day  in  this  suggestion,  and 
now, — rest  his  soul, — he  is  removed  from  the 
affairs  of  Siena  to  another  sphere,  where  it  is 
to  be  hoped  his  Vandalisms  may  be  forgiven 
him. 


A CORRESPONDENT  writes  “ Some  of 
your  readers  may  be  interested  to  hear 
that  at  an  auction  held  the  other  day  in  Old 
Bond-street  several  well  - authenticated  relics 
of  ancient  Carthage,  collected  by  Count 
D’Hiirisson,  from  recent  excavations,  were 
exposed  for  sale.  Among  these  were  two 
mosaics,  in  excellent  preservation,  each  about 
3 square  feet  in  size.  The  one  represents 
nude  youth  sitting  beside  a woman  dressed 
in  a peplum  and  wearing  a crown  of  rushes  ; 
the  other  a youth,  also  nude,  on  whose 
shoulders  is  an  eagle.  They  were  discovered 
near  Tunis,  in  a garden  at  Danar-el-Sciat, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  ancient 
Carthage.  The  subjects  of  the  two  mosaics 
have  been  arbitrarily  entitled  ‘ Peace  ’ and 
‘War,’  but  they  are  probably  mythological 
rather  than  allegorical  representations.  The 
first  might  possibly  be  intended  for  Paris 
and  Helen,  the  second  for  the  Abduction  of 
Ganymede.  They  are  evidently  Greek  and  not 
Roman  in  character,  while  the  superior  excel- 
lence of  their  design  shows  them  to  have 
belonged  to  an  earlier  and  more  artistic  age 
than  the  mosaics  discovered  at  Pompeii. 
These  mosaics  seem  to  point  to  Carthage 
as  the  originator  of  mosaic  art.  Ancient 
Greece  has  left  no  traces  of  it,  while 
its  development  in  Italy  is  much  later. 
Carthage,  with  her  wonderful  variety 
coloured  marbles  and  the  world-famed  skill 
her  craftsmen,*  may  well  have  originated  the 
idea.  Whether  she  possessed  indigenous 
artists  of  any  merit  is  a question,  but  her 
skilled  craftsmen  may  have  worked  from  Greek 
designs,  or  even  made  copies  in  tesserae 
Greek  paintings.  Roman  mosaics  have  also 
been  discovered  on  the  site  of  Carthage,  but 


cannot  show  examples  of  this  kind  at  some 

time  or  other,  Rome  being  the  latest,  and,, 
perhaps,  the  most  fertile  of  any.  On  various- 
occasions  we  have  chronicled  the  finding  of 
many  specimens  of  statuary  or  mosaic  pave- 
ment, not  the  least  important  of  these  being 
the  bronze  figures  dug  up  during  the  excava- 
tions for  the  new  Opera  House  in  the  Via 
Nazionale.  Mr.  Newton  considers  that  one  of 
these,  which  represents  a boxer  waiting  his 
turn  to  be  called  into  action,  is  of  the  school  of 
Lysippus,  and  of  a date  between  300  and 
200  B.C.  Some  day  or  other,  when  there  is 
more  money  to  spare  in  the  coffers  of  the- 
Roman  municipality  than  there  is  now,  a noble- 
museum  will  be  added  to  the  interesting  sights 
of  Rome,  filled  with  the  discoveries  of  the  last 
few  years,  but  which  are  now,  for  want  of 
room,  stowed  away  under  the  care  of  Professor 
Lanciani. 


EVEN  in  these  poverty-stricken  days  ft 
appears  that  money  can  be  found  for  bric- 
a-brac,  especially  if  the  articles  on  sale  can  be 
proved  to  be  of  undoubted  parentage  and 
pedigree.  At  a sale  the  other  day  at  the 
Hotel  Drouot  in  Paris,  some  astonishing 
prices  were  realised.  Amongst  them  were  a 
couple  of  vases  of  Urbino  faience,  which  went 
for  67,000  francs  ; while  a cup  of  the  same 
date  (at  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  - 
century),  with  decorations  attributed  to 
Andreoli,  was  sold  for  11,000  francs.  Amongst  - 
other  “ unconsidered  trifles  ” were  an  ovoid 
glass  with  painting  in  grisaille  by  Pierre 
Raymond,  which  went  for  10,000  francs ; a glass  : 
of  Venetian  blue  for  13,000  francs ; and  a small  i 
copper  with  plaques  of  enamel  for  8,600  francs-  . 


ANOTHER,  and  perhaps  more  famous 
market-place  of  Italy,  has  also  suffered, 
viz.,  the  Mercato  Vecchio  at  Florence,  the 
scene  of  many  an  exciting  gossip  in  Medieval 
times,  and  once  overlooked  by  the  workshops  of 
many  world-renowned  artificers,  in  particular 
the  honest  independent  curt  old  smith,  Niccolo 
Grasso,  or  Caparra  as  he  was  usually  called, 
who  executed,  among  many  other  well-known 
works,  the  spirited  braccialetti  at  the  angles  of 
the  Strozzi  Palace.  This  piazza  is  now  en- 
closed with  a tall  hoarding,  behind  which  the 
myrmidons  of  the  Florentine  Hengler  display 
their  feats  of  horsemanship  to  the  gaping  public. 
Of  yore  it  was  certainly  a very  untidy  and 
dirty  quarter  ; but  it  was  “ picturesque  dirt.” 
Now,  however,  even  that  cannot  be  said  for  it, 
— even  the  delightful  view  of  Giotto’s  Cam- 
panile and  Brunelleschi’s  dome  has  been  cut 
off  by  this  hoarding.  Surely  the  Florentines 
could  find  some  open  space  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  more  appropriate  for  the  site  of  a 
circus  than  a historical  piazza  in  its  very 
centre. 


THE  Allgemeinc  Zeitung  quotes  a letter  from 
M.  Maspero  reporting  his  progress  in  the- 
great  work  of  excavating  the  buried  sphinx  of 
Gizeh.  The  workmen  have  got  down  as  far  as 
the  paws  of  the  creature  ; on  her  right  hand 
are  a number  of  Greek  inscriptions  (npooKwr]- 
[xara)  of  imperial  date.  It  seems  that  the- 
paws  were  hewn  out  of  a kernel  of  living  stone, 
and  built  round  with  stone  work  ; the  surface- 
of  the  stonework  was  painted  red  with 
articulations  in  yellowr.  The  excavators  have 
now  got  down  below  the  level  formerly  reached 
by  Mariette  and  Carglia,  and  they  are  now  at 
work  in  layers  of  sand,  which  have  lain  un- 
disturbed since  the  first  centuries  of  our  era. 
This  sand  has  become  exceedingly  hard,  and, 
in  fact,  has  coagulated  into  a material  more 
like  stone.  The  face  of  the  sphinx  has  always 
been  exposed  to  about  15  metres,  but  we  are 
glad  to  learn  from  M.  Maspero  that  on  laying 
bare  the  lower  part  the  expression  of  the 
Sphinx  has  greatly  gained  in  “ serenity  and 
cheerfulness.”  She  has  home  her  long  im- 
prisonment well.  M.  Maspero  still  needs  an 
additional  10,000  fr.  completely  to  free  this 
captive  of  the  ages. 


OF  all  things  in  the  world  to  get  into 
Chancery  the  last  one  would  expect  would 


be  the  ancient  boat  of  Brigg.  However  there 
it  is,  and  the  dispute  will  probably  give  rise  to 
some  interesting  legal  question  as  to  its  owner- 
ship. Meanwhile  it  seems  clear  that  it  should 
become  the  property  of  the  nation  and  be 
shown,  without  charge,  to  any  one,  and  not,  as 
at  present,  be  the  means  of  putting  shillings 
into  the  pockets  of  some  one.  The  proper 
resting-place  would  be  somewhere  near  where 
it  was  found,  for  it  is  a mistake  to  carry  off 
local  relics  to  the  British  Museum  or  to 
London,  instead  of  adding  to  their  interest  by 
the  local  characteristics  with  which  they  are 
connected. 


* Homer  calls  them  TToXvcaidaXot . 


WHATEVER  may  be  the  advantages,  or 
disadvantages,  of  a building  “ boom,” 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  archaeologists 
should  feel  indebted  to  it  for  much  valuable 
information,  and  for  the  discovery  of  many 
archaic  treasures.  There  are  few  cities  which 


* Roman  remains  at  Carthage  are  found  at  depths  of 
3 ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Carthaginian  at  never 
less  than  10  ft.  (Davis) . 


THE  last  number  of  the  “ Notizie  degli  Scavi  > 
di  Antichita  ” reports  the  discovery  of  a ; 
mosaic  of  considerable  importance  at  ChiusL  i 
Some  workmen  came  unexpectedly  on  the 
pavement  in  digging  a watercourse  at  the  foot-  > 
of  a hill  near  Monte  Venere,  on  the  property  ; 
of  Cav.  Giovanni  Paolozzi.  The  mosaic  is  in 
all  6 by  4 metres  in  size.  The  centre  part  : 
represents  a double  hunting  scene  ; in  the  top 
row  are  three  stags  pursued  by  one  hunter  ■ 
armed  with  a spear,  below  is  a boar  pursued 
by  two  hunters  armed  respectively  with  axe  : 
and  lance.  The  centre  design  is  excellently 
preserved, — perfect,  in  fact,  but  for  a few  ’ 
scratches  made  by  the  pickaxes  of  the  work-  i 
men  at  the  moment  of  discovery.  It  has  been  : 
carefully  taken  up  by  the  owner  and  removed  to-  ! 
his  private  museum.  The  rest  of  the  pave-  i 
ment  is  left  in  situ.  It  is  the  first  piece  of  i 
mosaic  that  has  been  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chiusi. 


y^T  Messrs. 


Boussod  & Valadon’s  rooms  in  : 
New  Bond-street  there  is,  in  addition  to 
the  collection  of  Dutch  paintings  we  mentioned 
the  other  day,  a collection  of  oil  and  water-  : 
colour  drawings  by  Miss  E.  M.  Osborn,  illus-  i 
trating  the  scenery  of  the  Norfolk  Broads. 
These  show  much  artistic  power  and  feeling,  i 
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ttnd  have  a special  interest  from  the  pecu 

liar  character  of  the  scenery.  In  “Belaugh 
Marshes”  (4)  we  have  a sunset  over  a net- 
work of  watercourses  Avhich  twist  like  a red 
ribbon  through  the  landscape.  We  see  the  flat- 
bottomed  Norfolk  craft,  built  for  navigating 
-shallows,  threading  their  way  through  the 
wmdmg  canals,  coming  down  before  the  wind 
On  the  Bure,  Yarmouth”  (21),  or  pursuing 
the  apparently  hopeless  task  of  working  to 
windward  along  a narrow  channel  which  turns 
■this  way  and  that  at  every  fifty  yards,  as  in 
the  “Breezy  Morning,  Belaugh”  (11).  A 
morning  effect  under  the  title  “Gossamer” 
(7),  with  the  swans  coming  along  mid-stream 
in  procession  through  the  mist,  is  a peculiar 
and  charming  effect  very  well  represented. 
J.here  are  twenty-two  small  oil  paintings  and 
••about  twice  the  number  of  water-colours,  con- 
taining much  that  is  worth  looking  at. 


fT^HL  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Monday  published 
'a  an  iU:temPered  but  amusing  reply  from 
Mr.  Buskin  to  some  innocent  evangelicals  who 
asked  him  to  subscribe  to  pay  off  the  debt  on 
Duke -street  Chapel,  Eichmond.  Why,  he 
asked,  did  they  build  churches  they  could  not 
pay  for  ? Why  not  preach  behind  the  hedges 
a-ather  than  run  into  debt  ? “ and  of  all  manner 
‘°f  churches  thus  idiotically  built,  iron  churches 
•are  the  damnablest  to  me.”  In  the  latter 
sentiment  we  are  disposed  inwardly  to  concur 
though  we  do  not  wish  to  emulate  Mr! 
Buskin’s  peculiar  and  rather  pronounced 
phraseology. 


TTNDEB  the  heading  “Naval  and  Military 
- I^dligence,”  a communication  appeared 
in  the  Times  of  the  9th  which  it  is  impossible 
lor  any  who  feel  concerned  in  the  efficiency  of 
■our  marine  artillery  to  read  without  a very 
■disagreeable  kind  of  interest.  It  is  there  stated 
that  on  the  previous  day  “ the  barbette  ship 
Impeneusc  made  a protracted  and  thoroughly 
satisfactory  trial  of  her  multifarious  arma- 
ments and  gun-mountings  at  Portsmouth.”  In 
’the  course  of  this  “thoroughly  satisfactory” 
trial  it  appears  that  at  the  first  fire  from  the 
barbette  gun  at  its  extreme  angle  of  (hori- 
zontal) training,  the  flash  set  on  fire  some  of 
the  ropes  in  the  vicinity.  In  succeeding  rounds 
beveral  misfires  occurred  either  from  defective 
‘tubes  or  the  results  of  insufficient  handling, 
and  the  last  round  was  considerably  retarded 
by  the  giving  out  of  the  spindle  by  which 
ilhe  breech-piece  is  pushed  into  the  breech.” 
In  succeeding  trials  of  other  guns  “ only  a few 
misfires  occurred,”  but  on  the  starboard  guns 
being  fired  with  50  degrees  of  training  “ the 
blast  carried  away  several  clutches  and  forced 
■open  one  of  the  ports.”  This,  we  learn,  is 
Lnot  ^significant,”  as  it  shows  that  the  blast 
i would  probably  prevent  the  6-in.  guns  nearest 
' the  midship  barbettes  from  being  worked  in 
t action.”  If  this  is  a “ thoroughly  satisfactory  ” 
trial,  what  is  an  unsatisfactory  one  like  ? Or 
i was  it  a misprint,  and  should  it  have  read 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory  ” ? 


WOOD  CARVING,  POTTERY,  AND  GLASS 
EXHIBITED  IN  INDIAN  COURTS. 

COLONIAL  AND  INDIAN  EXHIBITION. 

I No  nation  in  the  world  can  surpass  „he 
inhabitants  of  India  in  skill  and  hand-cunning, 
and.  that  patient  industry  which  the  savage 
exhibits  in  the  carving  of  his  canoe-paddles 
and  war-clubs,  though  with  the  Hindoos  (using 
this  name  in  a general  sense)  this  quality  has 
oeen  refined  and  directed  to  the  best  results 
oy  centuries  of  practice,  and  nowhere  is  this 
marvellous  hand-cunning  exhibited  to  greater 
advantage  than  in  their  wood-carving.  The 
:nstinct  of  nearly  all  Oriental  race's’  is  to 
decorate  a surface  by  breaking  it  up,  so  to 
;ipeak,  with  a more  or  less  intricate  pattern, 
>ften  in  slight  relief,  and  by  this  means  great 
achness  of  effect  is  obtained.  The  Hindoos 
lave  great  fertilby  of  resource  in  designing 
hese  diapers,  witness  some  of  the  screens,  which 
lave  hardly  two  panels  alike,  though  the  dif- 
erence  is  only  noticeable  on  close  inspection, 
rtuch  will  farther  reveal  the  fact  that  there 


is  a marked  character  and  likeness  running 
through  all  their  work,  the  same  motifs  being 
introduced,  with  very  slight  variation,  again 
and  again.  In  giving  a few  illustrations  of  the 
Indian  wood-carving  we  have  endeavoured  to 
select  typical,  interesting,  and  various  speci- 
mens of  their  work, — specimens  that  may  be 
taken  as  representative  of  what  is  best  in 
Indian  work. 

Pigs.  I,  2,  and  3 are  from  the  central  pro- 


we  have  often  before  noticed,  we  find  well- 
known  Classical  motifs  introduced  again 
and  again,  and  handled  in  a way  charac- 
teristic of  the  workers.  We  give  the  palm  to 
the  Burmese  for  wood-carving,  both  for  design 
and  workmanship.  There  is  a sideboard  back 
exhibited,  composed  of  interlacing  scrolls, 
which  might  have  been  wrought  by  Grinling 
Gibbons  himself.  The  Burmese  are  fond  of 
grotesque  heads,  half  animal,  half  human, 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3 


Fig.  4. 


Fig.  5. 

~PYTTTTT~~ — TTT'rrrrrr 


Fig.  6. 


vinces.  Pigs.  2 and  3 are  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic, in  design  and  workmanship,  the  carving 
being  in  slight  relief,  having  the  appearance 
almost  of  having  been  laid  on  in  the  form  of 
a fret.  Pig.  1 is  more  elaborately  carved, 
and  is  very  rich  and  flowing  in  design,  and 
withal  simple,  so  that  it  is  effective  at  a 
distance. 

The  remaining  illustrations  are  from  Bur- 
mah.  The  scroll-work  in  figs.  4,  5,  and  6 
is  very  finely  carved  in  much  higher  relief 
than  is  usual  with  Indian  work,  and  the 
design,  too,  is  much  more  flowing  and 
Classical.”  In  fact,  in  all  Indian  work,  as 


and  several  instances  of  these  may  be  seen  on 
the  screens  in  front  of  their  exhibit. 

Pottery. 

There  i0  a good  deal  of  painted  pottery  ex- 
hibited, and  some  of  it  is  very  excellent.  The 
Hindoos,  like  the  Chinese,  possess  the  art  of 
producing  the  best  effect  with  one  or  two  colours 
blues  being  the  favourite.  The  bulk  of  the 
pottery  is  decorated  in  a deep  blue,  with  tur- 
quoise introduced  into  the  background  to  give 
relief  to  the  patterns.  Sometimes  a low-toned 
purple  is  sparingly  introduced,  but  in  the 
majority  of  cases  only  the  two  blues  are  used* 
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In  selecting  our  illustrations  we  have  been 
guided  by  two  considerations, — beauty  of  shape 
and  skilfulness  of  decoration.  Most  of  the 
Indian  shapes  are  graceful  and  effective,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  decoration,  a most  im- 
portant consideration  in  painted  pottery,  and 
one  not  sufficiently  studied  by  Europeans. 
Simple  shapes  are  the  most  effective,  and  most 
of  the  shapes  here  figured  are  simple.  The 
Indians  are  apparently  more  restricted  than  the 
Chinese  in  the  matter  of  shapes,  and  the  same 
form  will  be  seen  again  and  again  in  different 
sizes  and  with  slight  modifications.  Figs.  A 
to  I,  in  the  pages  of  sketches  in  this  num- 
ber, are  from  Mooltan,  Punjaub,  and  are  en- 
tirely of  native  manufacture.  The  decoration 
will  be  found  to  consist  of  about  three  motifs, 
which  occur  in  all  their  pottery.  The  decora- 
tion on  figs.  A and  D is  one  type,  that  on  E and 
the  neck  of  B another  type,  and  that  on  F 
and  J another  type.  The  beauty  of  this  pottery 
is  mainly  due  to  the  glaze,  which  gives  a charm- 
ing softness  to  the  colours,  and  is  in  itself 
brilliant  and  soft  without  being  “ shiny.”  De 
Morgan  in  his  tiles  has  perhaps  approached 
nearer  this  kind  of  glaze  than  any  ether  pottery 
painter  in  this  country. 

Fig.  G is  decorated  with  raised  and  incised 
ornament  glazed  with  a soft  yellow  glaze. 
There  is  also  a case  of  rather  rude-looking 
pottery  glazed  with  soft  colour  glazes,  but  they 
were  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  warrant  us 
giving  sketches  of  them. 

Fig.  I is  part  of  a large  vase,  and  shows 
clearly  the  type  of  ornament  commonly  used  in 
this  Punjaub  pottery.  The  outline  is  a deep 
purplish  blue,  and  the  background  pale  tur- 
quoise. 

Figs.  J and  K are  from  Bombay.  The  deco- 
ration is  in  black  on  a peacock-blue  ground, 
and  the  effect  is  very  rich  and  unique.  That  in 
black  on  a green  ground  is  not  as  satisfactory. 
The  Bombay  pottery  is  produced  under  the 
direction  of  the  school  of  art,  and  some  critics 
•think  that  the  work  is  in  consequence  less 
•characteristic  than  that  of  Mooltan,  for 
instance.  There  is  a slight  hardness  in  some 
pieces,  we  must  admit. 

Figs.  L to  S are  from  Jeypore.  The  decora- 
tion on  Fig.  0 is  very  Persian  in  character. 
That  on  Fig.  P is  very  daring,  and  is  not  in- 
effective. 

The  last  three  figs.,  T,  U,  and  Y,  are  from 
Eampore  native  state.  Some  of  their  pottery 
(figs.  T and  U)  has  a dark  rich  green  ground 
with  the  decoration  in  white  slip  coloured 
turquoise.  The  effect  is  very  striking.  There 
is  also  some  red  terra-cotta  pottery,  decorated 
in  slip,  and  coloured  blue  and  turquoise,  which 
has  something  fresh  about  it.  All  the  pottery 
we  have  figured  is  painted  under  the  glaze. 
Looking  at  Indian  pottery  generally,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  Hindoos  prefer  to  space  out 
the  surface,  and  decorate  the  different  spaces,  to 
adopting  the  Japanese  method  of  letting  the 
decoration  cover  the  surface  without  occupying 
the  space  to  be  decorated.  Their  decoration 
may  be  termed  geometrical  in  character,  there 
scarcely  being  a Bingle  piece  painted  in  the  freo 
manner  of  the  Japanese.  The  effect  of  their 
pottery  is  bold  and  effective,  owing  to  its  sim- 
plicity, and  will  well  repay  the  attention  of 
English  designers  and  craftsmen. 

Glass. 

The  only  town  exhibiting  any  notable  glass 
is  Patna,  and  we  give  sketches  of  five  pieces  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  class  of  glass  it  is.  The 
glass  itself  is  both  transparent  and  opaque,  and 
varies  from  white  to  turquoise,  blue,  green,  grey, 
yellow,  and  mauve.  Some  of  it  is  fluted,  but 
the  bulk  of  it  is  plain.  Two  or  three  speci- 
mens are  decorated  with  ornament  in  gold. 
Hindoo  glass  is  of  much  less  merit  than  the 
pottery,  if  this  Patna  glass  may  be  taken  as 
representative ; and  evidently  glass  is  little  used 
by  the  natives,  who  prefer  pottery  and  metal 
work. 


The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. — At 

the  first  meeting  of  the  present  Council  of  the 
Institution,  Mr.  H.  L.  Antrobus  was  re-appointed 
treasurer,  Dr.  William  Pole,  F.R.S.,  honorary 
secretary,  and  Mr.  James  Forrest  the  secretary. 
From  a new  edition  of  the  list  of  members,  cor- 
rected to  the  3rd  inst.,  it  appears  that  there  are 
now  1,558  Members,  2,187  Associate-Members, 
499  Associates,  20  Honorary  Members,  and  910 
Students,  together  5,174,  against  4,884  at  the 
same  date  last  year. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— VII. 

Continuing  the  subject  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture, we  notice  next  No.  1,619,  “Arundel  and 
Fitzalan  Houses,  Arundel-street,  W.C.,”  Mr. 
John  Dunn.  These  are  the  group  of  chamber 
residences  facing  the  Thames  Embankment, 
which  form  a block  of  buildings  in  a very  tame 
late  Gothic  style ; they  look  better  in  reality, 
however,  than  in  this  weak  and  spotty  drawing. 
No  plan. 

1.620,  “ St.  Bride’s  Yicarage,  Fleet-street,” 
Mr.  Basil  Champneys.  A pen  elevation  of  the 
house  of  which  we  published  a view  in  the 
Builder  of  May  22,  with  plans,  which  are 
not  appended  here.  It  is  a successful  repro- 
duction of  the  London  house  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  is  in  keeping  with  its  surroundings, 
but  certainly  looks  tame  enough  in  this  line 
elevation.  It  is  a pity  the  plans  were  not 
added,  because  they  show  very  good  practical 
dealing  with  an  awkward  and  restricted  site. 

1.621,  “House  at  Bickley,  Kent,”  Mr.  Ernest 
Newton.  A very  homelike  house  in  cottage 
style,  simple  and  unaffected,  shown  in  a good 
pen  drawing,  and  with  the  distinguishing  merit 
of  having  a plan  appended. 

1,624,  “ Mourne  Park,  County  Down,”  Mr. 
John  Birch.  What  is  called  an  “ imposing 
pile,”  shown  in  a large  and  effective  pen  draw- 
ing, a square  tower  with  angle  turret  in  the 
rear  standing  boldly  in  the  centre  of  the  group 
of  building.  As  far  as  one  can  see,  it  does  not 
look  interesting  in  detail,  and  seems  to  have  no 
central  idea  in  its  design  ; a number  of  parts 
put  together.  No  plan. 

1,626,  “ Abbeystead,  Wyresdale,  Lancashire,” 
Messrs.  Douglas  and  Fordham.  A pleasantly- 
designed  domestic  Gothic  house,  with  a good 
deal  of  character ; long,  low,  diversified  in  the 
outline  of  the  plan,  which  is  not  given  plan- 
wise,  however,  but  can  only  be  judged  of  from 
the  perspective.  Behind  the  domestic-looking 
fa9ade  (under  part  of  which  runs  the  carriage- 
drive  beneath  a Begmental  arch),  is  apparently 
a square  “ keep,”  with  a castellated  turret  at 
the  angle.  This,  if  modern,  is  an  anachronism, 
though  it  certainly  serves  to  contrast  very  well 
with  the  character  of  the  front  buildings.  A 
plan  might  have  shown  us  its  justification,  real 
or  supposed. 

1,629,  “ New  House  at  Scarborough,”  Mr.  E. 
J.  May,  looks  like  a sketch  of  an  old  tumble- 
down  house,  selected  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  picturesque.  If  the  size  of  the  windows  is 
correctly  represented,  the  “new”  house  must 
be  decidedly  deficient  in  light  and  air. 

1,634,  “ Saltskog,  near  Stockholm,  Sweden,” 
Mr.  Howard  Ince.  Apparently  a timber  house, 
after  the  (constructive)  manner  of  the  country, 
with  a certain  amount  of  English  feeling  im- 
ported into  it.  The  balconied  recess  under  the 
gable  is  a good  feature.  Sketches  of  the  hall 
and  of  the  staircase-window  are  added.  The 
design  is  picturesquely  grouped,  and  there  is 
more  variety  of  incident  in  it  than  is  usually 
found  in  a house  of  that  size.  No  plan. 

I,t337,  “ Houses  at  Barnes  Common,”  Mr. 
Herbert  Read.  Hung  high ; apparently  pic- 
turesque, but  rather  too  manifestly  intending 
to  be  so.  No  plan. 

1,640,  “New  Studios,  South  Kensington,” 
Mr.  W.  Flockhart.  There  is  no  doubt  a great 
deal  of  character  in  this  front,  particularly  in 
the  treatment  of  the  windows,  which,  in  the 
first  floor,  are  mullioned  five-lights,  with  a deco- 
rative panel  formed  over  three  of  the  lights,  above 
the  line  of  the  window-head.  The  “ character  ” 
in  the  twisty-twirly  gables  is  overdone ; the  pro- 
jecting curls  look  as  if  they  would  be  certain  to 
chip  off  some  day.  No  plan.  The  drawing 
(pen  and  ink)  is  a bold  and  effective  one. 

1,645,  “ Rebuilding  of  125-129,  Mount-street, 
Grosvenor- square,”  Mr.  W.  H.  Powell.  Skied, 
and  difficult  to  see.  Apparently  a rather 
“broad”  treatment  of  the  mass  of  building 
in  a dark-and-light-stripes  manner  (what  pro- 
fane persons  used  to  call  the  “ streaky-bacon 
style”),  but  the  heavy  facade  has  little  but 
plate-glass  to  stand  upon  in  the  ground  story. 
No  plan. 

1,649,  “Residence,  Shrewsbury,”  Mr.  T.  M. 
Lockwood.  A brick  and  half-timber  house,  got 
up  with  great  propriety,  but  without  a touch  of 
originality  anywhere.  Drawing  mannered  and 
hard,  and  makes  us  wonder,  like  some  others, 
why  it  was  placed  on  the  line.  Another  view 
of  apparently  the  same  house  is  shown  in 
No.  1,663,  which  appears  more  interesting,  but 
is  hung  too  high  to  be  seen  well.  No  plan. 


1,650,  “Croft  Stables,  Stanstead,  Essex.  Back 
View,”  Mr.  W.  D.  CaroS.  The  front  view  is 
shown  in  No.  1,657.  Very  good  drawings,  espe- 
cially 1,657,  which  would  have  been  much  more 
worth  placing  on  the  line  than  some  that  enjoy 
that  honour.  Buildings  picturesque  decidedly ; 
how  far  in  detail  suited  to  their  practical 
requirements  we  cannot,  of  course,  judge  very 
well  from  picturesque  drawings.  The  author 
is  to  be  commended  for  appending  a plan,  in 
which  he  shows  the  harness-room  in  the  right 
place,  adjoining,  but  not  opening  into,  the 
stable.  Whether  it  is  advisable  to  have  so 
close  a communication  between  the  coachman’s 
parlour  and  the  stable  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned, and  the  small  staircase  and  partition 
wall  from  it,  jutting  into  the  stable,  makes 
the  way  to  number  four  stall  rather  awk- 
ward steering  for  the  horse.  From  the  scale 
it  appears  that  the  stable-door  for  the  horses  is 
only  three  feet  wide, — much  too  narrow.  Very 
few  of  the  “ picturesque  ” architects  really 
know  how  to  build  stables. 

1,652,  “ Beeston  Lodge,  Cheshire,”  Messrs.  E. 
Salomons  and  John  Ely.  This  house,  of  which 
we  published  a view  and  plan  some  time  ago, 
is  shown  in  perspective  in  one  of  the  best 
water-colour  drawings  in  the  room ; a trifle 
heavy,  perhaps,  but  very  thoroughly  worked  out. 
The  house  is  red  brick  with  stone  dressings, 
and  stone  mullioned  windows  below,  with  black- 
and-white  work  above  ; this  upper  portion  over- 
sailing slightly.  The  roofs  are  red  tiled.  The 
whole  is  exceedingly  effective  and  rich,  and  the 
most  of  this  has  been  made  in  the  drawing. 
The  design  has,  however,  the  defect  of  a certain 
want  of  refinement  in  detail,  and  a somewhat 
too  obvious  effort  at  effectiveness  ; the  authors 
do  not  seem  to  have  quite  the  pure  gospel,  so  to 
speak.  Still,  it  is  a country  house  out  of  the 
common  way,  and  evidently  oarried  out  with 
great  care,  and  the  plans,  of  which  ground  and 
first-floor  are  appended,  are  very  good.  Though 
on  somewhat  irregular  lines,  they  are  neverthe- 
less convenient,  and  the  rooms  well- arranged  in 
regard  to  each  other,  and  the  rooms  and  cor- 
ridors are  full  of  little  unexpected  points,  em- 
bayments,  flirtation  corners,  &c.,  which  add 
so  much  to  the  interest  of  an  interior,  we  do 
not  mean  specially  in  the  view  of  flirtation, 
but  for  general  interest  and  variety.  A whist- 
gallery  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  billiard-room, 
raised  a few  steps ; this  may  have  been  the 
wish  of  the  owners ; we  should  not  think  it  the 
most  favourable  position  for  playing  anything 
worth  calling  whist,  with  the  click  of  the 
billiard-balls  and  the  calling  of  the  score  going 
on  below,  not  to  speak  of  the  temptation  to  look 
away  from  the  little  green  cloth  to  see  what  is 
the  progress  on  the  large  one.  The  morning- 
room  would  be  rather  deficient  in  light,  unless 
it  gets  a full  level  eastern  sun,  which  there 
is  nothing  to  show  (N.B.  Points  of  the  compass 
should  he  shown  on  plans,  especially  those  of 
dwelling-houses).  But  on  the  whole  this  is  a 
noteworthy  house.  We  might,  for  all  we 
know,  have  been  able  to  say  the  same  of 
No.  1,607,  .which  is  a still  better  water-colour 
drawing,  occupying  a similar  central  position 
on  another  wall,  had  the  authors  of  that  also 
allowed  us  the  chance  by  showing  a plan ; but 
they  gave  us  nothing  but  a picture.  A dwell- 
ing-house, of  all  other  buildings,  without  a plan 
is  only  half,  say  only  a quarter,  illustrated ; it 
may  be  a pretty  house,  but  whether  it  is  a good 
or  a bad  one  no  one  can  say. 

1,670,  “ Wortley  Yicarage,  Yorkshire,”  Mr. 
Basil  Champneys.  A house  with  mullioned 
windows  and  Elizabethan  curved  and  recurved 
gables,  presenting  no  special  features.  The 
pen  perspective  is  very  spotty  in  effect,  and 
produces  the  impression  of  the  grounds  being 
neglected  and  the  place  deserted.  No  plan. 

1.673,  “ Houses  in  Cadogan-square,”  Messrs. 
Ernest  George  & Peto.  A picturesque  brown- 
tinted  drawing  (published  in  the  Builder,  of 
May  15)  showing  houses  decorated  with  flat 
scroll  ornaments  in  brickwork,  and  rusticated 
pilasters  standing  on  corbels,  and  with  no 
meaning  or  architectural  function  of  any  kind; 
but  this  is  the  fashion  now,  and  the  authors 
cater  for  it  better  than  most  of  their  con- 
temporaries, though  they  can  do  much  better 
things  than  this.  No  plan. 

1.674,  “ Proposed  Restoration  of  Glenbucket 
Castle,  Aberdeenshire,”  Mr.  R.  T.  Blomfield. 
A sketch  should  have  been  given  showing  the 
present  condition  of  the  castle;  it  is  impossible 

' otherwise  to  form  a judgment  about  it  as  a 
restoration.  The  drawing  shows  corbelled  out 
angle  turrets,  square  and  circular,  after  the 
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ancient  Scotch  manner,  and  an  effective  arrange- 
ment of  windows  under  the  eaves  of  the  roof, — 
not,  we  think,  in  the  ancient  Scottish  manner, 
but  effective  nevertheless.  No  plan  is  given  ; in 
fact,  as  a restoration  of  an  ancient  dwelling- 
house  for  modern  use  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
of  it  at  all.  It  is  a view  of  a modern-antique 
castle,  and  that  is  all. 

1.675,  “ Wedderburn  House,  Hampstead,” 
Mr.  Horace  Field.  There  is  nothing  objection- 
able in  this  ; but  what,  in  the  name  of  goodness, 
are  the  claims  of  cither  drawing  or  design  to 
be  hung  on  the  line  ? Who  has  been  responsible 
for  the  hanging  ? 

1.676,  “ Proposed  House,  Beckenham-place 
Park,  Beckenham,”  Mr.  John  Ladds.  A rather 
attractive  domestic  Gothic  house,  but  with  no 
particular  principle  of  design  manifest  in  it. 
The  author  is  to  be  credited  with  the  unusual 
merit  of  having  appended  plans ; and  perhaps 
it  is  rather  unkind  in  the  same  breath  to  find 
fault  with  them  ; but  while  the  drawing-room, 
library,  and  billiard-room  form  a connected 
suite,  the  dining-room  seems  unnecessarily 
thrust  away  from  them;  and,  in  spite  of  its 
contiguity  to  the  kitchen  regions,  there  is  no 
way  for  the  dinner  (as  far  as  we  can  see)  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  dining-room  except  through 
the  cut-off  door  in  the  passage,  and  in  full  view 
of  the  main  hall  and  staircase.  A serving- door 
may  be  intended,  but  is  not  shown.  The  two 
inner  angle  faces  of  the  main  hall  also  are 
rather  shams,  to  produce  an  octagon  which 
does  not  arise  naturally  out  of  the  planning  of 
the  building. 

1,679,  “ Stowell  Park,  Gloucestershire.  North 
and  South  Elevations,  Restorations,  and  Addi- 
tions Mr.  John  Belcher.  Neatly-drawn 
elevations  of  an  old  house,  with  portions  in 
section,  the  meaning  and  object  of  which  are, 
in  the  absence  of  a plan,  absolutely  unintelli- 
gible. 

1,680  and  1,683,  by  Mr.  Basil  Champneys,  are 
small  pen  sketches  of  various  houses  at  Sun- 
ningdale,  of  no  very  special  character,  but 
quiet  and  domestic  looking,  which  is  probably 
what  was  aimed  at.  Wonderful  to  relate,  plans 
are  appended  to  all  of  them,  in  a sketchy  but 
sufficient  manner, — a fact  which  leaves  us  too 
surprised  and  impressed  to  make  any  further 
notes  this  week. 


THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 
METROPOLITAN  BOARD  OF  WORKS. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1885, 
has  just  been  issued,  and  it  forms  a record  of  a 
vast  amount  of  heterogeneous  work  which  has 
been  done,  and  on  the  whole  done  well,  by  the 
Board,  — which,  whatever  the  anomalies  and 
defects  of  its  constitution,  is  nevertheless  the 
only  body  exercising  municipal  authority  (how- 
ever limited  to  certain  functions)  over  the 
metropolis  as  a whole. 

With  regard  to  sewerage  and  drainage,  the 
Board  has  been  engaged  since  the  year  1879  in 
constructing  in  various  parts  of  London  addi- 
tional large  sewers  by  way  of  supplementing 
and  relieving  some  of  the  sewers  of  the  main 
drainage  system,  which  in  times  of  heavy  rain 
were  found  to  be  inadequate  to  carry  off  with 
sufficient  rapidity  the  enormous  quantity  of 
water  which  found  its  way  into  them.  At  such 
times  the  sewers  were  apt  to  overflow,  greatly 
to  the  inconvenience  of  the  inhabitants  of  some 
of  the  low-lying  districts,  and  the  new  relief 
sewers  have  been  constructed  in  order  that  the 
storm  water  may  be  more  rapidly  carried  off,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  occasional  floodings.  The  new 
main  sewer  from  Roehampton-Iane,  Putney,  to 
the  Clapham-road,  with  branches  running  into 
it  at  various  points,  is  still  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  contract  price  for  these  works, 
commenced  in  1882,  is  151,995?.  The  now  sewers 
for  the  relief  of  the  Ranelagh  and  King’s 
Scholars’  Pond  sewers,  commenced  in  1883, 
are  virtually  completed,  the  price  for  which 
the  work  was  undertaken  being  96,300?. 
To  relieve  Holloway  and  its  neighbourhood 
from  flooding,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  make 
a new  sewer,  17,700  ft.  in  length,  commencing 
in  the  Holloway-road.  A tender  to  execute 
these  works  for  the  sum  of  78,509 ?.  was  accepted 
by  the  Board  in  November,  1884,  and  a total 
length  of  about  10,000  ft.  has  been  completed. 
A new  sewer  at  Eltham,  which  has  cost  23,5001.; 
one  at  Lee,  costing  5,836?. ; and  two  at  Hammer- 
smith, costing  together  8,353?.,  have  also  been 
completed ; and  the  Queen’s-road,  Dalston, 


sewer,  passing  along  Great  Cambridge-street 
to  the  Middle  Level  Sewer  in  Eethnal  Green- 
road,  was  commenced  in  February,  1885,  the 
contract  sum  being  19,850?. 

With  regard  to  the  sewage  and  the  river 
Thames,  the  Report  details  the  various  steps 
which  have  been  taken  by  the  Board  conse- 
quent on  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Metropolitan  Sewage  Discharge,  but  this 
portion  of  the  report  is  now  “ ancient  history,” 
as  the  subject  has  been  prominently  before  the 
Board  on  two  recent  occasions,  when  we  pub- 
lished full  accounts  of  the  Board’s  proposals.* 

Having  chronicled  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Board  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  “ The 
Metropolis  Management  (Thames  River  Preven- 
tion of  Floods)  Amendment  Act,”  which  em- 
power the  Board  to  require  the  wharfs,  walls, 
and  banks  of  the  river  Thames  within  the 
metropolis  to  be  so  raised  as  to  prevent  the 
overflow  of  the  river,  the  Report  goes  on  to 
refer  to  the  metropolitan  street  and  other 
improvements  already  carried  out  or  in  progress. 
At  the  date  of  the  report  the  Board  was  still 
engaged  in  acquiring  the  property  required  for 
the  formation  of  the  new  street  from  Tottenham 
Court-road  to  Charing  Cross,  authorised  by  the 
Street  Improvements  Act,  1877,  and  during  the 
year  claims  to  the  amount  of  160,038?.  in 
respect  of  the  property  so  acquired  had  been 
settled. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  Board 
under  the  Artisans’  and  Labourers’  Dwellings 
Improvement  Acts,  the  Board  reports  that  only 
one  official  representation  had  been  received 
by  it  during  the  year.  The  blocks  of  build- 
ings already  erected  in  the  metropolis  upon 
ground  acquired  and  cleared  by  the  Board  under 
the  powers  of  the  Acts  are  221  in  number,  and 
the  number  of  persons  housed  in  them  is 
21,678. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  which  empowered  the 
Board  to  acquire  and  maintain  for  the  free  use 
of  the  public  most  of  the  bridges  over  the 
Thames  within  the  metropolitan  limits  was 
passed  in  the  year  1877,  and  the  Report  details 
the  operations  of  the  Board  under  the  Act 
during  the  past  year,  and  refers  to  the  proposed 
establishment  by  the  Board  of  ferries  or  other 
means  of  cross-river  communication  below 
London  Bridge. 

The  parks,  commons,  and  open  spaces  now 
under  the  Board's  control  have  a total  area  of 
1,834$  acres,  the  largest  items  being  Blackheath, 
267  acres ; Hampstead  Heath,  240  acres ; 
Clapham  Common,  220  acres  ; and  Wormwood 
Scrubs,  193  acres. 

Having  given  a r6sum6  of  Bills  in  Parliament 
promoted  or  opposed  by  the  Board,  the  Report 
gives  an  account  of  the  present  position  of  the 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  the  total  strength 
of  the  force  being,  at  the  date  of  the  Report, 
589  officers  and  men.  There  are  55  fire-engine 
stations,  26  street  stations,  127  fire-escape 
stations,  42  land  steam  fire-engines,  87  6 in. 
manual  engines,  37  small  manual  engines,  3 
self-propelling  steam  fire-floats  for  river  service, 

4 steam  tugs,  4 steam  fire-engines  on  barges, 
144  fire-escapes,  5 long  fire-ladders,  and  4 vans 
to  carry  the  same,  and  131  horses.  The  fires 
of  1885,  compared  with  those  of  1884,  show  a 
decrease  of  19,  but,  compared  with  the  average 
of  the  last  few  years,  an  increase  of  441.  The 
Board  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
expenditure  upon  the  Fire  Brigade  in  the  year 
18S4  was  found  to  be  in  excess  of  the  income 
by  10,854?.  17s.  7d.,  and  they  point  to  the 
necessity  of  increasing  the  limit  of  that  portion 
of  the  consolidated  rate  applicable  to  fire- 
brigade  working  expenditure  from  one  half- 
penny in  the  pound  on  the  gross  annual  value  of 
property  to  one  penny  in  the  pound  on  the  net 
or  rateable  value.  They  also  ask  for  increased 
contributions  from  the  insurance  offices. 

With  regard  to  the  water  supply  of  the  me- 
tropolis, the  Report  chronicles  the  gradual 
extension  of  the  constant-supply  system  and 
the  fixing  of  fire-hydrants. 

The  Board’s  powers  and  action  with  regard 
to  gas-testing ; tramways  ; telephone  and  tele- 
graph wires ; the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
cattle  diseases  ; the  inspection  and  registration 
of  dairies,  cowsheds,  and  milk-stores ; the 
control  of  slaughter-houses  and  offensive  busi- 
nesses ; the  storage  and  transit  of  explosive 
substances  and  petroleum ; and  the  supervision 
of  “baby-farms”  under  the  “Infant  Life  Pro- 
tection Act,  1872,”  are  all  set  forth  in  the  Report, 
and  their  mere  enumeration  is  enough  to  show 


* See  Builder,  pp.  457,  605,  ante. 


how  many  really  extraneous  duties, — duties 
never  contemplated  when  the  Board  was  in- 
stituted,— have  been  thrust  by  Parliament  upon 
the  Board  in  the  absence  of  any  nearer  ap- 
proach to  a metropolitan  municipality. 

When  we  turn  to  the  financial  transactions  of 
the  Board,  we  find  that  its  revenue  is  equal  to 
that  of  many  a kingdom.  The  Board's  expendi- 
ture during  the  year  1885,  including  1,486,552?. 
advanced  on  loan  to  other  local  authorities, 
1,197,892?.  invested  in  Treasury  Bills,  and 
225,533?.  applied  to  the  reduction  of  debt,  has 
amounted  to  5,543,181?.,  of  which  1,644,280?. 
has  been  defrayed  out  of  money  raised  by  the 
issue  of  Metropolitan  Consolidated  Stock. 

The  Report  details  at  length  its  procedure  in 
the  supervision  of  streets  and  buildings  under 
the  Metropolis  Management  and  Building 
Acts,  and  the  appendices  include  the  reports 
of  the  Engineer  and  Superintending  Archi- 
tect on  the  work  done  in  their  departments 
during  the  year.  From  the  report  of  the 
Superintending  Architect  we  learn  that  the  total 
number  of  building  operations  (for  the  year 
1884)  was  26,363,  including  alterations,  the 
amount  of  fees  received  by  the  District 
Surveyors  in  respect  of  the  same  being 
46,792?.  Us.  6d.  It  seems  that  the  difference 
in  the  value  of  the  several  districts  is  consider- 
able. The  gross  fees  received  in  thirty-nine 
districts  during  1884  varied  from  22?.  to  592?. 
In  two  of  the  districts  the  receipts  did  not 
amount  to  100?.  each;  in  four  districts  the 
receipts  wore  less  than  300?.  each ; in  nine 
less  than  400?.  each ; in  eleven  less  than  500?. 
each  ; and  in  thirteen  less  than  600?.  each.  In 
thirty-one  districts  the  receipts  ranged  from 
608?.  to  2,237?. 


COMPETITIONS. 

The  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth. 
We  are  informed  that  the  Council  of  the 
College  have  awarded  the  premiums  offered  for 
the  best  three  designs  for  new  buildings  at 
Aberystwyth  in  the  following  order  : First  prize 
of  100?.  to  Mr.  Frederick  Boreham,  F.R.I.B.A., 
Finsbury-pavement,  E.C. ; second  prize  of  50?. 
to  Messrs.  Seward  and  Thomas,  St.  John’s 
Chambers,  Cardiff ; and  the  third  prize  of  25?. 
to  Mr.  T.  G.  Williams,  of  Liverpool.  The 
council,  before  adopting  any  of  the  plans 
referred  to,  have  asked  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  to 
prepare  designs  showing  how  the  old  building 
may  be  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  laid 
down  when  the  specifications  for  a new  college 
were  considered.  The  ultimate  decision  as  to- 
whether  the  remains  of  the  old  college,  of 
which  a considerable  portion  escaped  injury 
during  the  late  fire,  will  be  utilised,  or  an 
entirely  new  college  be  built,  will  depend  mainly 
on  financial  considerations. 

Harrogate  Bath  Hospital.  — The  Governors 
of  the  Bath  Hospital  and  Convalescent  Home 
at  Harrogate,  having  decided  on  erecting  a 
new  building,  recently  instituted  a limited 
competition,  and  appointed  Mr.  Waterhouse, 
R.A.,  assessor.  They  invited  seven  architects 
to  send  in  designs,  and  Mr.  Waterhouse  decided 
in  favour  of  that  submitted  by  Messrs.  Thomas- 
Worthington  and  J.  G.  Elgood,  of  Manchester, 
who  have  received  instructions  from  the  com- 
mittee to  prepare  the  necessary  working 
drawings,  &c.,  for  its  erection.  The  outlay 
contemplated  is  about  17,000?. 


A New  Building  Estate  in  Surrey. — In 

the  neighbourhood  of  Woking,  and  within  easy 
distances  of  the  St.  George’s  Hills  and 
the  rivers  Wey  and  Thames,  another  large 
estate,  about  60  acres,  has  been  laid  out  for 
building  purposes.  The  estate  is  the  joint 
property  of  Mr.  Alderman  Norton,  of  Poole,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Gale,  and  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  a beautifully-wooded  surrounding  country, 
principally  consisting  of  fir-groves  and  heaths. 
The  roads  have  been  laid  out.  The  other 
works  have  been  executed  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintentence  of  Mr.  H.  Humfrey 
Rumble,  C.E.,  and  building  operations  have 
been  already  commenced. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  — We 
understand  that  among  tho  numerous  candi- 
dates likely  to  offer  themselves  for  the  post  of 
Superintending  Architect  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  is  Mr.  Gordon  Smith,  the 
present  architect  to  the  Local  Government 
Board. 


Illlpllli  III 
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ELECTION  OF  TWO  DISTRICT 

SURVEYORS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  Board  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  two  District  Surveyors  for 
Chelsea,  the  old  district  having  been,  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Board,  divided  into  two  (North 
Chelsea  and  South  Chelsea),  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Sancton  Wood.  There  were  thirty-two 
candidates  for  the  two  appointments,  viz., 
Messrs.  T.  Batterbury,  H.  H.  Bridgman,  32. 
Cheston,  S.  Flint  Clarkson,  P.  Cowper,  F.  E. 
Eales,  J.  S.  Edmeston,  G.  Edwards,  R.  F.  C. 
Francis,  W.  Grellier,  F.  W.  Hamilton,  J.  Hamil- 
ton, J.  Hamilton-Gordon,  W.  J.  Hardcastle,  A. 
Harland,  E.  Haslehurst,  A.  Heyes,  G.  Inskipp,  G. 
Jackson,  G.  A.  Lean,  H.  Lovegrove,  T.  E.Mundy, 
R.  C.  Murray,  W.  Hilton  Nash,  H.  A.  Pelly, 
C.  G.  Saunders,  M.  L.  Saunders,  W.  Smallpeice, 
L.  Solomon,  W.  L.  Spiers,  W.  H.  Stevens,  and 
H.  W.  Stock. 

The  preliminary  voting  to  reduce  the  number 
of  candidates  to  six  was,  for  each  appoint- 
ment, taken  by  show  of  hands,  as  has  been 
usual ; but  Mr.  Williams,  no  doubt  in  view  of 
-certain  circumstances  referred  to  by  us  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  election,*  moved  as  an 
amendment  on  the  usual  procedure  that  the 
subsequent  voting  on  the  reduced  number  of 
candidates  be  taken  by  ballot.  This  was 
negatived  on  being  put  to  a show  of  hands, 
but  a division  being  demanded,  the  amend- 
ment was  carried  by  28  to  23.  After  a long 
discussion  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  vote 
should  be  taken,  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Lindsay, — 

“That  after  having  taken  a show  of  hands  for  the  first 
six  candidates,  each  member  write  the  name  of  the  candi- 
date he  wishes  to  record  his  vote  for  on  a piece  of  paper, 
and  tender  the  same  to  the  Clerk,  and  that  one  or  more 
ballots  be  taken  until  the  candidates  are  reduced  to  one 
candidate  with  a majority  of  the  votes,  and  that  the  can- 
didate be  elected  to  the  office,  the  same  course  to  be  taken 
in  electing  both  officers.’* 

North  Chelsea. 

The  following  were  the  six  candidates  selected 
in  the  preliminary  voting,  viz.,  Messrs.  T.  Batter- 
bury, 30  votes ; S.  Flint  Clarkson,  40 ; J.  S. 
Edmeston,  29 ; W.  J.  Hardcastle,  38 ; T.  E. 
Mundy,  33 ; and  M.  L.  Saunders,  32.  The 
following  shows  the  result  of  the  subsequent 
voting,  the  balloting  papers  being  deposited  by 
the  members  of  the  Board  in  a mahogany  box 
(marked  “Tenders”)  which  was  taken  round 
by  an  officer,  the  papers  being  counted  and  the 
name  of  the  candidate  on  each  called  out  by 
-the  Clerk : — 

First  Second  Final 

Ballot.  Ballot.  Ballot. 

Batterbory  1 — 

Clarkson  19  23  25 

Edmeston  6 7 9 

Hardcastle  7 0 7 

Mundy  fl  

Saunders 6 5f  

Mr.  Clarkson,  having  thus  received  a majority 
of  the  votes  cast,  was  declared  to  be  duly 
elected,  and  he  briefly  thanked  the  Board. 

South  Chelsea. 

The  six  candidates  selected  by  show  of  hands 
for  this  appointment  were  Messrs.  J.  S.  Edmes- 
ton, 25  votes : W.  J.  Hardcastle,  26 , H.  Love- 
grove,  21 ; T.  E.  Mundy,  27 ; M.  L.  Saunders, 
24;  and  W.  L.  Spiers,  16. 

The  balloting  gave  the  following  results  : — 

First  Second  Final 

Ballot.  Ballot.  Ballot. 

Edmeston  9 10  10 

liar  dcas  to  9 ’’  y 7 

Lovegrove  1 

Mundy 11  16  22 

Saunders  5 3+  ‘ 

Spiers  e 3j  _ 

Mr.  Mundy,  having  received  a majority  of 
votes,  was  declared  to  be  elected,  and  he  also 
thanked  the  Board. 

The  innovation  in  the  method  of  election, 
however  necessary  it  may  be,  caused  some 
delay  and  confusion,  and  it  is  therefore  satisfac- 
tory to  know  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
to  be  held  this  Friday,  June  11,  Mr.  Fowler  will 
move,  “ That  it  be  referred  to  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  to  consider  and 
report  as  to  the  future  mode  of  conducting  the 
elections  of  District  Surveyors.” 

* B'lilier\  PP-  192,  198,  ante. 

w,re' br  ™°’“ti0“ °f  th0 

t Struck  out  together  by  resolution. 
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“ Hatton  House,”  Westgate-on-Sea. — Plan. 


^lustrations. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART, 
LIVERPOOL. 

rs'csjjl  HIS  church,  designed  by  Messrs.  Goldie, 
Raj  Km  Child,  & Goldie,  of  Kensington-square, 
was  commenced  in  the  spring  of  last 
year,  and  is  now  rapidly  approaching  comple- 
tion. It  stands  on  very  high  ground,  and  is  con- 
sequently much  exposed  to  wind  and  weather  : 
hence  the  plan  adopted  for  the  atrium  and  prin- 
cipal entrance,  which  had  to  face  the  front  and 
street  below  it. 

The  confessionals  and  priests’  corridor  were 
specially  planned  to  meet  special  requirements, 
and  to  afford  easy  and  direct  communication 
between  the  presbytery  (already  built),  the 
sacristies,  and  committee-room. 

The  chancel  might  have  been  deeper  with 
additional  effect,  but  expense  and  “utility” 
were  special  instructions  to  the  architects.  A 
substantial  working  and  inexpensive  church 
with  tracery  was  the  ideal,  and  this  it  professes 
to  be,  and  yet  nothing  is  scamped. 

The  walling  is  of  Yorkshire  rock-faced  stone, 
with  dressings  of  selected  Runcorn  stone  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  beautifully  built.  All 
the  arch  stones,  dressings,  and  mouldings  of 
the  interior  are  in  stone  comparatively  simple, 
but  carefully  worked  out  and  executed. 

The  contract  price  is  a very  low  one,  and 
great  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Fogarty,  the  con- 
tractor, for  the  thorough  manner  in  which  he 
is  carrying  out  his  agreement,  under  the 
practical  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hinsley,  the 
clerk  of  the  works. 


NEW  BOARD  SCHOOLS  FOR  LONDON. 

The  Hackford  - road  Schools,  Brixton,  of 
which  we  give  an  illustration,  are  being  erected 
by  the  School  Board  for  London  from  the 
designs  of^the  Board’s  architect,  Mr.  T.  J.  Bailey. 
They  are  planned  to  accommodate  1,000  children, 
with  power  of  extension  to  1,400,  and  the 
amount  of  the  contract  is  10,249Z.  The  builder 
is  Mr.  Henry  Hart.  The  drawing  from  which 
the  illustration  is  taken  is  in  the  Architectural 
Room  at  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  Berner-street  Schools,  Whitechapel,  are 
also  being  erected  by  the  School  Board  for 
London  from  the  designs  of  the  Board’s  archi- 
tect, and  are  planned  to  accommodate  1,200 
children ; the  amount  of  the  contract  is 
13,3002.  The  builders  .are  Messrs.  Atherton  & 
Latta. 

ADDITIONS  TO  “THE  PARK,”  LEDBURY. 

“ The  Park,”  Ledbury,  is  a manorial  house  of 
seventeenth  - century  date,  and  stands  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  village,  at  the  corner  of  the 
main  street  and  the  road  which  leads  to 
Tewkesbury.  The  original  building  is  J 
shaped  on  plan,  and  like  other  buildings  of  the 
village  of  which  it  is  the  most  important,  it  is 
built  of  brick  (rough  cast  on  face)  and  timber, 


the  portion  facing  the  main  street  having  five 
overhanging  gables,  which  have  a striking 
effect  as  seen  from  the  market  place.  About 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  a wing  was  added 
towards  the  lawn,  so  that  the  house  now  forms 
three  sides  of  a square.  The  present  alterations 
are  being  carried  out  in  the  courtyard,  with  the 
addition  of  a new  wing  in  continuation  of  the 
old  portion  which  faces  the  side  street.  The 
style  of  the  old  house,  which  is  the  prevailing 
style  of  the  more  interesting  parts  of  the 
villlage,  is  being  observed  in  the  new  work,  all 
that  is  shown  in  the  present  view  being  new. 
The  architects  are  Messrs.  Richard  Coad  & 
J.  M.  MacLaren. 


“ HATTON  HOUSE,”  WESTGATE-ON-SEA. 

The  above  house,  of  which  we  give  a view  in 
this  week’s  issue,  is  now  in  course  of  erection 
and  rapidly  drawing  to  a finish  at  the  above- 
named  sea-side  place,  and  is  carried  out  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architect,  Mr.  John  Thomas  Wiraperis. 

It  is  built  with  hollow  walls  faced  with  red 
bricks  with  stone  dressings. 

The  dining-room,  entrance-hall,  &c.,  are  fitted 
with  old  oak  wainscoting  with  pilasters,  doors, 
over-doors,  mantels,  &c.,  and  recessed  side  for 
fireplace. 

The  ceiling  is  in  ornamental  fibrous  plaster 
with  large  ribs  and  panels. 

The  library  is  fitted  with  walnut  panelling, 
doors,  and  chimney-piece,  with  panelled  ceiling, 
and  the  drawing-room  with  pine  dados,  and 
carton  pierre  chimney  - piece  and  ornamental 
fibrous  plaster  ceiling,  with  handsome  over-doors 
and  dressings. 

The  staircase  is  in  old  oak  with  close  string, 
carved  and  enriched  balustrades  and  newels,  and 
enriched  soffits. 

There  are  parquet  floors  to  all  the  principal 
rooms  and  inner  hall,  and  mosaic  floors  to  all  the 
passages  and  lobbies. 

The  stables  are  shown  in  the  drawing  and  are 
just  finished  and  provided  with  all  the  best  and 
most  approved  fittings. 

These  latter  buildings  are  executed  in  red  brick, 
flint  work,  and  timber. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Corbett  & Co.,  of  Westgate  and 
London,  are  the  builders.  The  carving  is  done 
by  Mr.  Anstey,  and  the  ornamental  ceilings  by 
Messrs.  G.  Jackson  & Sons. 


TOMB  OF  BISHOP  WM.  DE  LA  MARC  HI  A. 

“A.A.”  TRAVELLING  STUDENTSHIP  DRAWINGS. 

This  tomb  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
south  transept  of  Wells  Cathedral,  and  is  com- 
posed of  Doulting  stone.  Considerable  remains 
of  colour  still  exist.  All  the  foliage  was  gilded 
on  a red  ground.  The  diapered  spaces  are  alter- 
nately red  and  green;  the  figures  at  the  back 
are  treated  in  red  and  green  also.  For  further 
notes  on  colour,  see  details. 

Wm.de  la  Marchia  died  in  1302.  The 
beautiful  octagonal  chapter  - house,  with  its 
approaches,  is  said  to  have  been  built  during 
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NEW  ORATORY  OF  THE  SACRED  HEART,  LIVERPOOL —Messrs.  Goldie,  Child  & Goldie,  Architects. 
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THE  PARK,  LEDBUR\ . — Messrs.  R.  Coad  and  J.  M.  Maclaren,  Architects. 
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the  time  of  this  bishop,  who,  had  it  not  been 
for  his  misappropriation  of  Church  funds  to  pay 
the  soldiers  of  Edward  I.,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  canonised.  He  was  treasurer 
of  England,  1290-1295.  Many  miracles  are 
said  to  have  been  done  at  his  shrine. 

Amongst  the  many  interesting  details  is  the 
central  boss  in  the  vaulting,  the  roses  being 
coloured  green,  and  the  leaves  gilded  with  red 
edges.  Most  of  the  other  carving  was  gilded 
on  a red  ground.  The  figure-work  is  an  especial 
feature,  the  effigy  itself  being  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  cathedral,  while  the  angels  at  the  back, 
and  those  at  the  pillow,  are  very  delicately 
executed.  The  grotesque  heads  placed  along 
the  plinth  of  the  tomb  are  quite  unique  in  their 
treatment.  The  female  head  in  the  western- 
most bay  is  a good  example  of  the  head-dress 
of  the  period.  Westward  of  the  tomb,  a row 
of  heads,  painted  in  fresco,  and  evidently  part 
of  the  same  idea,  are  placed  in  the  hollow  of 
the  embattled  cornice  which  finishes  the  curtain 
wall  of  the  steps  leading  to  the  ambulatory  at 
the  back.  R.  W.  Paul. 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF 
ANCIENT  BUILDINGS. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  the  Hon.  Richard  C.  Gros- 
venor  in  the  chair.  There  were  about  fifty 
persons  present,  including  a number  of  ladies. 

The  annual  report,  which  was  taken  as  read, 
.stated  that  the  Society  continued  its  work 
■steadily,  the  efforts  which  it  made  not  being 
affected  either  by  success  or  failure.  During 
the  past  year,  the  Committee’s  efforts  had  been 
rewarded  by  success  in  two  important  instances, 
viz.,  the  York  churches  and  the  Charterhouse, 
— clear  proof  that  public  opinion  was  changing, 
and  that  the  world  was  beginning  to  value 
ancient  buildings  more  highly.  Much  damage, 
however,  was  still  being  done  yearly  by  the 
■“restorer,”  and  valuable  buildings  were  de- 
stroyed, both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
owing  to  the  great  and  unfortunate  movement 
which  was  started  years  ago.  Even  when  that 
movement  was  first  set  on  foot,  it  was  interest- 
ing to  note  that  there  were  some  who  realised 
the  harm  which  was  being  done,  though  they 
were  themselves  under  the  influence  of  the 
movement,  and  spoke  of  restoration  as  a thing 
not  only  possible,  but  commendable.  In  sup- 
port of  their  views,  the  Committee  quoted  from 
the  Builder  of  1855,  p.  489,  an  extract  from  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Truefitt,  read  at  a meeting  of 
the  Worcester  Architectural  Society,  who,  in 
speaking  of  the  line  to  be  followed  in  restoring 
■an  old  building,  said  : — 

“Never  pull  down  any  work  and  rebuild  it  in  another 
style,  but  always  prop  up  and  patch  an  old  building  in  all 
its  varieties  of  form  ; never  pull  down  elegant  spirelets  at 
the  angles  of  our  cathedrals  because  they  are  not  of  the 
aate  of  the  original  building,  but  restore  them  ; never 
remove  such  quaint  original  buttresses  as  those  flying  ones 
at  the  east  end  of  a ceitain  structure  not  a hundred  miles 
from  the  Faithful  City,  merely  because  they  were  not  there 
when  the  building  was  first  erected  ; lor  if  such  mutila- 
tions were  fully  carried  out,  nearly  all  our  churches  would 
be  eventually  pulled  down  with  the  exception  of  the 
original  portions  namely,  Norman  doorways  nnd  broken 
fonts.  Our  buildings  should  be  restored  just  as  we  found 
them;  if  there  were  a Norman  nave  and  a Decorated 
chancel,  restore  each,  but  do  not  try  to  make  them  alike  : 
a building  should  be  mended  just  as  tee  patch  an  antique 
chair,  or  rivet  an  old  china  hotel." 


note  had  taken  to  putting  the  date  upon  their 
mitative  work,  while  others  were  making 
sincere  efforts  to  render  their  work  as  little 
imitative  as  possible.  The  report,  after 
enumerating  several  of  the  home  cases  with 
which  the  Committee  had  dealt  during  the 
past  year,  referred  with  satisfaction  to  the 
labours  of  the  Societe  des  Amis  des  Monu- 
ments Parisiens  ; and,  in  conclusion,  sug- 
gested the  formation  of  a society  for  the  pre- 
servation of  ancient  buildings  in  India, — a 
society  in  which  Englishmen  and  natives  of  all 
races  and  denominations  might  combine  for 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  monuments 
in  which  all,  but  especially  the  natives  .of  the 
country  were  so  deeply  interested. 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  said  that  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Society  nine  years  ago  its  necessity  had  become 
manifest  more  and  more,  and  it  had  done  good 
work,  but  he  should  like  to  see  it  go  a step 
further  in  the  future.  He  suggested  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  raise  a fund  from  which 
the  Society  could  directly  contribute  money 
towards  the  needful  repairs  of  churches  with 
the  view  of  keeping  those  buildings  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  “ restorer.” 


Mr.  William  Morris,  in  seconding  the  motion, 
said  that  the  Society  had  scored  one  great 
success  in  the  matter  of  the  Charterhouse, 
although  Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  who  posed  as 
great  defender  of  ancient  institutions,  was  in 
favour  of  the  scheme  of  destruction  which  was 
proposed, — a scheme  which,  indeed,  deserved  to 
be  classed  as  an  audacious  attempt  at  robbery 
from  the  public.  With  regard  to  the  chairman’- 


The  report  gave  other  extracts,  including  one  from 
the  Gentleman’ s Magazine  for  1826  (vol.  96,  part  2, 
p.  109),  protesting  against  the  work  which  was 
then  being  done  to  the  Hall  of  Gray’s  Inn,  a 
building  of  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  such  work 
consisting  in  covering  the  dark  red  brickwork 
with  compo.  The  “ restorers  ” of  Gray’s  Inn 
Hall,  no  doubt,  believed  that  they  were  im- 
proving the  building  and  making  it  more 
Gothic;  but  so  believed  the  “restorers”  of 
■ancient  buildings  at  the  present  time.  The 
only  difference  was  that  now  the  imitation  of 
the  Medimval  work  was  so  much  closer  that  it 
required  a man  with  a better  knowledge  of  the 
genuine  Mediaeval  work  to  detect  the  imitations 
of  the  well-practised  “ restorer.”  And  no  doubt 
in  another  sixty  years’  time  men  will  be  scoffing 
at  the  works  of  to-day  as  the  world  scoffed  at 
the  restoration  work  of  sixty  years  ago.  But 
the  “restorer”  of  to-day  was  the  more  to 
blame  because  he  had  had  time  enough  to  see 
what  a hopeless  task  he  had  undertaken,  and 
time  to  learn  that  the  greater  his  power  of 
close  imitation  the  greater  was  the  damage 
done  to  the  history  of  art.  The  efforts  of  the 
Society  were,  however,  surely  telling,  and 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  architects  of 


suggestion  of  a special  fund,  no  doubt  it  would 
be  useful,  but  unfortunately  the  Society  had  had 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  necessary  funds 
for  carrying  on  their  ordinary  work.  If  the 
Government  would  put  a thumping  tax,  say 
75  per  cent.,  on  the  cost  of  all  restorations, 
and  hand  the  proceeds  to  the  Society  to  be 
spent  in  the  preservation  of  threatened  or 
neglected  buildings,  it  would  be  a most  benefi- 
cent piece  of  legislation  for  the  country.*  If 
only  a hundredth  part  of  the  sum  which  had 
been  spent  on  “restorations”  had  been  spent 
on  the  preservation  of  the  buildings  operated 
upon,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  the 
existence  of  the  Society. 

The  motion  having  been  carried, 

Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  read  a paper 
entitled  “A  Churchman’s  Plea  on  behalf  of  the 
Old  Churches.”  He  urged  that  although  the 
Society  had  now  obtained  a hearing,  it  had  still 
a great  work  to  do.  It  had  to  make  the  guardians 
of  old  buildings  understand  their  true  value,  and 
how  easily  they  could  be  harmed.  That  was  a 
hard  task,  but  not  a hopeless  one,  for  encourage- 
ment might  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the 
very  evil  against  which  they  were  fighting,  which 
was  expressed  in  the  one  word  “ restoration.” 
Fifty  years  ago  churches,  especially  in  towns, 
were  sometimes  subjected  to  very  barbarous 
“improvements,”  but  most  of  them  suffered 
only  from  neglect.  That  neglect  was  only  one 
manifestation  of  a general  deadness  in  all  church 
matters.  At  length  a body  of  men  arose  who 
set  themselves  earnestly  to  work  to  bring  about 
an  awakening  and  reform.  They  were  the  first 
•ho  in  any  way  felt  the  real  value  of  the  old 
churches  and  seriously  set  to  work  to  study 
them.  If  the  men  who  formed  the  Cambridge 
Camden  and  such  like  societies  had  not  been, 
the  destruction  of  churches  would  have  taken 
another  form  than  that  of  “ restoration,”  but  we 
should  not  have  learned  the  value  of  the  remnant 
that  xemained.  There  could  then  have  been  no 
“ Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings,” 
though  it  was  to  be  doubted  whether  the  need 
of  it  would  have  been  less.  The  fundamental 
error  of  the  old  teachers  was  in  holding  that 
it  was  possible  and  proper  to  bring  back  an  old 
church  to  its  original  condition.  However  old 
a church  might  be,  each  generation  in  using  it 
had  altered  and  improved  it  according  to  its 
wants  and  its  ideas  of  what  was  right.  It 
might  be  that  every  part  of  it  had  been  built 
and  rebuilt  several  times  over,  and  that  the 
building  we  now  saw  was  five  times  the  size  of 
that  from  which  it  could  be  shown  to  have 
grown ; but  the  changes  had  been  made  in 
such  a fashion  that  the  identity  had  never  been 
lost,  and  the  church  was  still  the  old  church  to 
us,  as  it  had  been  to  each  one  of  the,  it  might 
be,  more  than  thirty  generations  who  had 
preceded  us.  Some  of  the  adherents  of  the 


society  had  said,  in  their  indignation  at  the 
brutality  of  the  restorers,  that  we  ought  not  to 
touch  an  old  building  at  all,  save  to  protect  it 
from  further  injury  than  it  had  already  received, 
but  should  keep  it  with  all  its  history  exactly 
as  it  had  come  down  to  us.  It  was,  perhaps, 
well  for  the  first  advocates  of  preservation  to 
call  attention  to  their  teaching  by  stating  it  in 
its  barest  and  most  extreme  form,  but  a hearing 
having  been  obtained,  it  was,  he  thought,  wisest 
to  present  the  doctrine  now  in  a form  which  would 
not  provoke  men  to  reject  it  as  impracticable. 
“ Restoration,”  as  the  word  was  now  commonly 
used,  included  a right  and  proper  treatment  of  a 
church  as  well  as  an  improper  one.  The  great 
revival  of  church  life  in  our  time  had  created 
wants  which  did  not  exist  fifty  years  ago,  and 
changes  made  to  meet  those  wants  honestly 
and  without  affectation  were  genuine  additions 
to  the  history  of  the  buildings.  The  harm  had 
come  of  men  trying  to  make  believe  that  their 
nineteenth-century  works  were  not  done  by 
themselves,  but  were  part  of  some  imagined 
original  design.  He  contended  that  works 
done  to  meet  the  real  wants  of  churchmen  of 
the  present  day  were,  if  good  in  themselves, 
very  proper  additions  to  an  old  church,  but  the 
architect  of  such  works  should  take  care  that 
what  he  did  should  clearly  show  itself  to  be  of 
its  real  date.  Not  that  it  should  intrude  itself 
as  a thing  out  of  harmony  with  its  surround- 
ings. The  men  of  the  fifteenth  century  could 
make  their  own  additions  to  the  churches  of 
the  thirteenth  century  without  producing  dis- 
cord, and  some  of  the  men  of  the  nineteenth 
century  could  do  the  same  thing,  or  they  were 
not  fit  to  touch  the  work.  Some  might  say 
that  reverence  required  that  a church  should  be 
kept  decent  and  in  proper  order.  That  was 
specious,  but  if  used  to  defend  “ restoration,” 
it  was  really  begging  the  question.  Age 
was  not  indecent,  and  that  which  had  upon  it 
the  dignity  of  centuries  was  far  more  fitting  to 
an  old  church  than  the  same  thing  patched, 
polished,  and  straightened  up  into  newness. 
The  Society  wanted  to  make  men  distinguish 
between  useful  and  needful  repairs  and  useless 
and  mischievous  renovation.  Repairs  were 
right  and  proper  when  they  were  done  for  the 
structural  good  of  the  buildings ; and  so  were 
alterations  when  done  in  the  right  way  and  to 
meet  real  modern  wants.  But  renovation  done 
for  no  other  end  than  to  gratify  the  vulgar  taste 
for  smartness  was  always  wrong.  If  we  would 
save  the  remnant  of  our  churches  from  destruc- 
tion, that  was  the  lesson  which  we  must  teach 
to  their  guardians.  It  was  not  sought  to  stop 
them  from  improving  their  churches  as  their 
convenience  or  devotion  required,  but  to  show 
them  a better  way  to  do  it.  Let  them  write 
the  history  of  their  own  time  as  freely  and 
fearlessly  as  they  would,  but  not  in  palimpsest. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Newton  Mant, 
M.A.,  of  Sledmere  (who  indulged  in  some  ex- 
travagant remarks  as  to  architects  generally 
and  diocesan  surveyors  in  particular),  seconded 
by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Norwood,  F.G.S.,  of  Nantwich, 
the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  tendered  to  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  for  his  paper;  and  a vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Chairman,  moved  by  the  Mr.  John 
Hebb  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Philip  Webb,  brought 
the  proceedings  to  a close. 


* Does  Mr.  Morris  seriously  imagine  that  the  interests 
of  the  Society  will  be  promoted  by  Buch  nonsense  as 
this?— Ed. 


ARTISTS’  BENEVOLENT  FUND. 

ANNUAL  DINNEB. 

The  seventy-seventh  anniversary  festival  of 
the  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund  was  held  at  the 
Freemasons’  Tavern  on  the  4th  inst.,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Coleridge,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
England,  in  the  chair. 

In  proposing  the  health  of  “ The  Queen,” 
the  Chairman  referred  to  lier  Majesty’s 
sympathy  with  artists,  as  evinced  by  the  fact 
that  she  had  this  year,  as  usual,  sent  her 
tribution  of  100  guineas  to  the  Artist’s 
Benevolent  Fund,  making  a total  gift  of  nearly 
K,000Z. 

The  Chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “ Prosperity  to  the  Artists’  Benevolent 
Fund,”  remarked  that  it  had  been  said  that 
the  world  knew  nothing  of  its  greatest  men. 
The  point  of  that  expression  was  that  some 
men  were  checked  and  hindered,  some  cut  short, 
some  diverted  perhaps,  now  and  then,  by  a high 
sense  of  duty,  from  a career  which  they  would 
have  done  honour  to,  and  compelled  to  trudge 
along  the  road  of  every-day  life,  to  die  at  last, 
as  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  had  said,  “ with  all 
their  music  in  them.”  That  was  especially  true 
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of  the  artist.  Some  were  tempted  into  the  path 
of  art  by  a feeling  which  they  mistook  for  genius ; 
perhaps  by  the  sympathy  which  they  thought 
was  power,  or  by  a multitude  of  other  considera- 
tions, and  after  a few  years  of  struggle  they 
found  themselves  face  to  face  with  starvation, 
or  something  very  nearly  approaching  it. 
There  were  others  of  real  genius  who 
were  too  poor  to  rise,  and  who,  after  a 
struggle  of  more  or  less  gallantry,  fell  into 
a base  captivity,  and  spent  their  lives  in  en- 
riching some  vulgar  tradesman,  or  else  became 
the  real  foundation  of  some  fraudulent  reputa- 
tion. It  was  true  of  art  as  of  other  callings, 
that  not  all  artists  were  among  the  unworldly. 
Any  one  who  was  at  all  acquainted  with  art 
knew  that  that  supreme  and  magnificent  genius, 
Rubens,  was  possessed  of  a high-minded  and 
shrewd  and  tradesmanlike  mode  of  disposing  of 
his  pictures.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  left  a con- 
siderable fortune  behind  him  ; and  Turner  made 
something  like  150,0001.  before  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote 
a line  about  him.  But  it  was  to  assist  those  who 
were  not  like  Rubens  or  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
that  that  society  existed,  and  the  Chairman  con- 
cluded by  an  appeal  on  its  behalf,  coupling  with 
the  toast  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  Fund, 
Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  M.P. 

Mr.  Beresford-Hope  responded,  and  proposed 
“ The  Chairman,”  who  again  briefly  addressed 
the  Company. 

Mr.  George  Godwin,  F.R.S.,  in  proposing 
“ The  Royal  Academy,”  expressed  regret  that 
the  members  of  the  Academy  were  apparently 
for  the  most  part  so  very  little  disposed  to  help 
this,  the  senior  Artists’  Benevolent  Fund.  The 
impression  Beemed  to  prevail  in  some  quarters 
that  it  was  a mere  benefit  society,  but 
that  was  a complete  mistake.  The  society 
consisted  of  two  parts.  First,  there  was  the 
Artists’  Annuity  Fund,  a sort  of  benefit  or  in- 
surance society,  most  admirably  managed,  but 
which  was  entirely  self-supporting,  and  neither 
asked  for  nor  received  help  from  the  public  ; 
and  secondly,  there  was  the  Artists’  Benevolent 
Fund,  a charitable  society,  to  which,  in  fact, 
the  members  of  the  Annuity  Fund  contributed, 
and  to  whose  funds  they  asked  the  public  to 
contribute  in  aid  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
artists.  Referring  to  the  Academy,  Mr.  Godwin 
said  that,  notwithstanding  much  that  had  been 
said  against  it,  it  still  remained  the  great 
centre  towards  which  all  artistic  effort  was 
directed,  and  it  was,  he  was  glad  to  say,  doing 
more  now  for  the  furtherance  of  art  than  it  had 
ever  done.  With  the  toast  he  coupled  the  name 
of  Mr.  C.  B.  Birch,  A.R.A. 

Mr.  Birch  briefly  responded,  and  other  toasts 
followed.  During  the  evening  subscriptions  to 
the  amount  of  4001.  were  announced,  including 
a donation  (the  forty-seventh  annual)  of  105 1. 
from  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

The  musical  part  of  the  entertainment  was 
given  by  some  members  of  the  Savage  Club. 

[In  reference  to  Mr.  Godwin’s  remarks  as  to 
the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  the 
Fund,  we  quote  the  following  from  the  Address 
of  the  Committee  : — 

“ The  ‘Artists’  Fund  ’ was  established  in  the  year  1810, 
and  received  in  1827,  from  his  Majesty  King  George  the 
Fourth,  its  patron,  a Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation.  It 
now  enjoys  the  most  gracious  patronage  and  support  of 
her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

The  Artists'  Annuity  Fund  is  raised  and  wholly  sup- 
ported by  the  contributions  of  its  members  for  their  own 
relief  in  sickness  or  old  age  ; it  [neither  asks  for  nor  re- 
ceives any  support  from  the  public.  All  artists  in  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  and  Engraving  are  eligible  to 
become  members. 

The  Artists'  Benevolent  Fund  is  purely  charitable, 
and  has  for  its  object  exclusively  the  relief  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  members  of  the  Annuity  Fund  left  in 
need;  it  is  supported  by  the  donations  aud  subscriptions 
of  the  patrons  of  the  tine  arts  aud  artists,  and  annual  sub- 
scriptions of  the  members  of  the  Annuity  Fund.  The 
annual  sums  payable  to  the  most  needy  of  the  widows  and 
to  the  orohans  are  respectively  supplemented  by  dona- 
tions and  from  the  interest  on  be'nefactions  of  Miss  E.  L. 
Pye  and  the  late  Edward  Absolom,  Esq.  The  claims  of 
all  widows  aud  orphans  who  become  entitled  to  its  benefits 
are  admitted  at  once,  and  without  limit,  to  number.” 

We  may  add  tbafc  during  the  past  year  55 
widows  and  18  orphans  received  annuities, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  1,137L] 


Wandsworth  Workhouse.— The  Guardians 
of  the  Poor  of  the  Wandsworth  and  Clapham 
Union  at  their  last  meeting  instructed  their 
architect,  Mr.  T.  W.  Aldwinckle,  to  prepare 
plans  for  alterations  and  additions  to  the  old 
Workhouse,  St.  John’s-hill,  New  Wandsworth, 
with  a view  to  its  occupation  as  an  extension 
of  the  present  infirmary. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  MUNICIPAL  AND 
SANITARY  ENGINEERS  AND 
SURVEYORS. 

A district  meeting  of  this  Association  was 
held  at  Great  Yarmouth  on  Saturday  last,  on 
which  occasion  the  following  papers  were  read 
and  discussed. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Cockrill,  Borough  Surveyor,  read 
a paper  on  “ Great  Yarmouth,  and  some  of  the 
recent  Works  of  its  Sanitary  Authority.”  He 
said  that  the  population  of  the  town  at  the 
commencement  of  this  century  was  16,573  ; at 
the  census  of  1881  it  was  46,159,  and  now  is 
very  near  50,000.  The  death-rate  as  given  by 
the  Registrar- General  last  year  was  17‘85.  The 
acreage  is  about  3,400,  of  which  500  acres  is 
Corporation  waste,  and  available  for  building 
land.  The  roads  and  streets  are  upwards  of 
110  miles  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  “ Rows,” 
of  which  there  are  about  eight  miles.  The 
“ Rows”  form  a peculiar  feature  of  the  town, 
and  accommodate  a population  of  upwards  of 
13,000. 

There  are  upwards  of  fifty  miles  of  sewers  in 
the  borough.  The  river  Yare,  which  divides 
the  borough  into  two  equal  parts  as  far  as  area 
is  concerned,  forms  the  main  sewer,  and,  in  Mr. 
Cockrill’s  opinion,  makes  a most  efficient  one. 
A strong  tidal  current  exists,  with  plenty  of 
back-water,  by  which  the  sewage  is  swept  out 
to  sea,  only  returning  to  the  beach  at  a point 
beyond  the  Corporation  district.  In  1S81  and 
1882  complaints  were  repeatedly  made  about 
the  stench  given  off  by  the  surface  ventilators 
to  the  sewers,  and  in  October,  1882,  Mr.  Cock- 
rill was  instructed  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  the  condition  of  the  sewers  in  the  town 
distriot,  and  the  necessary  work  to  put  them 
into  efficient  working  order.  To  carry  out 
these  instructions  he  opened  144  sewers,  up- 
wards of  twenty-three  miles  in  length,  at  points 
not  more  than  100  yards  apart.  The  defects 
discovered  in  the  sewers  were,  in  a large  number 
of  cases,  entirely  attributable  to  the  utter  dis- 
regard with  which  private  and  even  Corporation 
connexions  had  been  made  with  them.  A large 
number  of  brick  sewers  existed  within  the  area 
bounded  by  the  town  wall ; these  were  several 
centuries  old,  the  bricks  were  thoroughly 
rotten  and  rat-eaten,  and  many  of  them  so 
repaired,  altered,  and  cut  about,  that  there  were 
not  10  yards  in  one  length  in  which  the  sewer 
remained  of  its  original  section.  In  two  cases 
the  sewers  had  been  cut  off  from  the  outlets 
through  which  they  had  originally  drained,  and 
were  connected  with  another  sewer  at  their 
upper  ends,  thus  involving  a deposit  of  15  in. 
or  18  in.  of  sewage  in  about  100  yards  in  each 
case.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
about  twelvemonths  previously  to  the  discovery 
being  made,  three  deaths  from  diphtheria  had 
taken  place  in  one  house  draining  into  one  of 
these  sewers.  Mr.  Cockrill  advised  the  Sanitary 
Authority  to  take  up  and  relay  all  the  pipe 
sewers  in  which  any  defects  had  been  dis- 
covered, re-making  private  connexions  with  the 
same  with  proper  junctions,  and  to  take  up  all 
the  old  brick  sewers  and  replace  them  with  glazed 
pipe  sewers.  He  also  advised  that  full  means 
of  flushing  on  some  automatic  system  should  be 
adopted  wherever  possible,  and  that  a movable 
fl  ushing-tank  be  constructed  of 3,000  gallons  capa- 
city ; that  the  sewers  should  be  thoroughly  venti- 
lated by  pipes,  with  a sufficient  number  of  sur- 
face gratings  to  provide  fresh  air  ; and  that  the 
sowers  should  be  divided  into  lengths  by  light 
galvanised  iron  flaps  to  prevent  the  nprush  of 
sewer  air  from  the  low  levels  into  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  sewers.  His  estimate  for  this 
work  was  8,000L  He  also  advised  that  con- 
nexions should  be  only  made  by  Corporation 
men,  and  that  only  with  proper  junctions  for 
both  brick  and  pipe  sewers,  and  he  invented 
(although  he  afterwards  found  out  that  a similar 
block  was  in  use  at  Leeds),  a special  junction 
block  for  pipe  sewers.  He  had  found  that  in 
making  connexions,  if  he  insisted  on  taking  out 
a pipe  and  inserting  a junction,  that  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  get  the  sewer  laid  correctly 
again,  and  he  claimed  for  this  block  that  a con- 
nexion with  ordinary  care  could  be  made  quite 
equal  to  that  made  with  the  junction-pipe  in  one 
piece.  The  report  referred  to  was  in  the  main 
adopted,  and  after  more  than  two  years’  trial 
the  work  done  gives  thorough  satisfaction  ; the 
estimates  were  not  exceeded,  and  for  the  sum 
of  8,000J.  about  six  miles  of  new  pipe  sewer 
were  laid  and  seven  miles  of  pipe  sewers  relaid, 
involving  about  one-third  new  materials  ; about 
3,000  house  and  other  connexions  were  re-made ; 


40  cast-iron  ventilating  pipes,  6 in.  by  9 in.  and 
6 in.  by  6 in.  were  erected  against  houses,  three 
wrought-iron  shafts  to  stand  alone  and  two 
brick  shafts  (four  brick  shafts  had  been  pre- 
viously erected)  and  six  flnshing-tanks  of  3,000  1 
gallons  capacity,  with  automatic  syphons,  were 
put  at  the  heads  of  sewers  where  they  would  do 
most  work.  The  cost  of  water  to  supply 
these  flushing-tanks,  and  the  large  movable 
tank,  led  to  discussion  as  to  whether  it 
would  not  be  advisable  for  the  Authority,  to 
provide  their  own  supply  for  sewer  flushing 
and  street  watering.  Of  course,  opposition  was 
raised  to  this  ; scientific  evidence  was  obtained 
to  prove  that  sea  water  would  be  both  injurious 
to  roads  and  health,  but  under  Mr.  Cockrill’ a 
advice  the  opinion  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Boulnois,  oS 
Portsmouth,  was  obtained  on  this  subject,  and 
at  the  inquiry  held  before  the  Inspector  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  he  completely  (or  at 
least  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  inspector) 
demonstrated  that  all  the  evil  charges  made 
against  sea-water  when  used  for  such  purposes 
were  untrue,  and  that  much  good  might  be 
expected  both  on  roads  and  in  sewers  by  its  use. 
Mr.  Cockrill  said  he  had  had  previous  experi- 
ence in  road- watering  with  it,  found  that  it  was 
much  more  efficient  in  laying  dust,  and  that 
roads  in  the  summer  time  were  less  liable  to 
break  up  than  where  fresh  water  was  used,  but 
he  advised  that  one  section  of  the  town  should 
be  watered  for  a whole  season  ; this  was  done, 
a large  expense  was  saved  in  quantity  of 
water  used,  and  also  gravel  which  it  had  been 
necessary  on  previous  occasions  to  use  for 
patching.  The  Council  had,  during  the  year 
previously  to  this  matter  being  brought  on,  used 
about  10,000,000  gallons  of  the  company’s 
water  to  flush  sewers  and  water  the  roads  in  the 
district  which  he  proposed  should  be  served 
with  sea  water ; these  10,000,000  gallons  had 
cost  552Z.  0s.  6d.,  while  the  average  cost  of  the 
water  for  seven  years,  in  which  little  or  no 
flushing  had  been  done,  came  to  404 J.  6s.  7d., 
and  ho  estimated  that  to  supply  the  flushing 
necessary  to  keep  the  sewers  clean  would  involve 
an  outlay  of  at  least  7001.  per  annum,  and  for 
this  they  would  receive  about  14,000,000  gallons 
only.  The  scheme  he  prepared  involved  fixing 
an  “ Otto  ” gas  engine  of  8-horse  power  (making 
the  third  he  has  now  fixed  for  this  Council,  the 
previous  ones  working  admirably),  with  pump, 
the  erection  of  a tower,  and  cast-iron  tank  to  ■ 
hold  22,000  gallons,  six  miles  of  distributing  : 
cast-iron  pipes  of  8 in.,  7 in.,  6 in.,  5 in.,  4 in., 
and  3 in.  internal  diameter,  with  forty  valves  : 
for  flushing,  and  forty  hydrants  for  street 
watering;  six  flushing-tanks  of  2,000  to  3,000  I 
gallons  capacity  were  also  included  (making  ; 
twelve  now  at  work),  and,  much  to  his  surprise,  , 
his  estimate  only  came  out  at  4,5001.,  and 
Messrs.  H.  F.  Snow  & Co.,  of  London,  are  now 
at  work  upon  the  scheme,  which  is  within  a 
month  of  completion,  the  contract  price  being 
3,9871.,  while  works  not  included  in  this  con- 
tract, may,  perhaps,  amount  to  about  2001. 

These  figures  give  a clear  gain  to  the  Cor- 
poration, as  may  be  seen  below : — 

Interest  andrepaimentofloan  on  4.6C0Z.  per 

' DV7(\ 


annum £270 

Working  expenses,  depreciation  and  email 
additions,  per  annum 140 

Total  annual  cost £110 


For  this  sum  the  plant  erected  will  raise  in 
120  days,  fff  ten  hours  each,  30,000,000  gallons, 
of  which  about  5,000,000  gallons  will  go  on  to 
the  streets,  while  the  remaining  25,000,000 
gallons  will  go  into  the  sewers,  and  more  can  be 
raised  at  less  than  ljd.  per  1,000  gallons,  as 
less  water  is  used  for  street  watering ; a con- 
siderable saving  will  also  be  made  in  horse  hire ; 
this  is  estimated  at  about  80Z.  per  annum. 

In  the  borough  there  are  nearly  fifteen  miles 
of  footway  laid  with  concrete,  in  a similar 
manner  to  that  now  being  put  down,  and 
described  below.  Some  of  this  has  had  heavy 
traffic  for  fifteen  years,  and  now  shows  no  sign 
of  wear,  and  will,  no  doubt,  under  fair  treat- 
ment, last  at  least  half  a century  longer,  and, 
in  Mr.  Cockrill’s  opinion,  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  durable  footway  which  can  possibly  be 
formed. 

The  works  now  in  progress  have  been  under- 
taken by  Messrs.  M.  C.  Duffy  & Son,  of  London 
and  Yarmouth,  and  include  about  17,000  yard® 
super,  of  footway,  2^  in.  thick,  at  1b.  9d.  per 
yard  super. ; rather  more  than  three  miles  of 
kerbing,  at  Is.  per  yard  run,  and  a large 
quantity  of  granite  crossings. 

Mr.  Cockcrill  gave  the  following  as  a few  of 
the  rules  which  experience  had  taught  him 
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should  be  observed.  Concrete  must  not  be  laid 
in  frosty  weather,  and  he  had  none  laid  from 
the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of  March. 
It  is  also  better  to  avoid  extreme  heat,  as  the 
sun  tabes  the  moisture  out  of  the  upper  face 
before  the  cement  has  time  to  set.  What  con- 
crete work  he  had  done  in  hot  weather  is  always 
well  watered.  If  this  is  not  sufficient  it  should 
be  kept  covered  with  mats.  It  is  also  advisable 
that  the  ground  should  be  well  wetted  before  it 
Is  laid.  The  expansion  in  hot  weather  is  coun- 
teracted by  the  insertion  of  wood  splines,  placed 
from  5 ft.  to  6 ft.  apart.  These  are  of  the  full 
depth  of  the  concrete,  and  if  at  any  time  a 
piece  of  pavement  is  found  to  be  lifting  with 
the  heat,  at  night,  as  soon  as  the  temperature 
begins  to  lower,  if  a spline  is  taken  out  in  every 
100  ft.  of  the  footway  it  will  resume  its  proper 
position. 

An  objection  to  concrete  paving,  as  laid  en 
masse,  is  the  difficulty  of  laying  drains  and  water 
and  gas  pipes  through  the  Bame,  without  cutting 
it  up.  The  water  and  gas  companies  at 
Yarmouth  find  it  possible  to  get  under  paths 
*1  ft.,  8 ft.,  and  9 ft.  wide,  without  breaking 
them  up. 

The  paying  now  being  laid  is  2£  in.  thick,  the 
lower  If  in.  thick  composed  of  four  parts  beach 
ehingle,  screened  through  a i-in.  sieve,  to  one 
part  Portland  cement.  The  top  f-in.  thick- 
ness is  composed  of  two  parts  beach  shingle, 
screened  through  a sieve  of  f-in.  mesh,  and  one 
part  Portland  cement.  The  kerb  is  6 in.  by 
■9  in.,  and  mixed  in  the  same  proportions  as  the 
paving.  In  practice  he  found  that  however 
carefully  concrete  is  laid,  or  however  good  the 
proportions,  it  will  not  stand  vehicular  traffic, 
&nd  that  is  the  reason  for  the  large  number  of 
granite  crossings  included  in  the  present 
contract. 

In  selecting  the  materials  forming  the  base 
of  the  concrete,  he  had  found  that  no  other 
class  of  materials  wears  as  well  as  beach  shingle. 

The  Sanitary  Authority  has  had  under  dis- 
cussion the  desirability  of  erecting  public 
slaughter-houses. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Mawbey,  Borough  Surveyor,  King’s 

I Lynn,  read  a paper  on  “ The  Sewerage,  Surface- 
drainage,  Sewage-disposal,  and  House-drainage 
of  the  Market  Harborongh  Great  and  Little 
Bowden  Local  Board  District.” 

I . During  the  day  the  members  visited  and 
i inspected  the  concrete  pavements  of  Yarmouth, 

3 and  the  sea-water  sewer-fluBhing  and  street- 
I watering  arrangements. 


THE  CHEMICAL  TREATMENT  OF 
SEWAGE. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  at  a meeting  of  the 
j Society  of  Chemical  Industry  (London  sec- 
3 tion),  held  at  Burlington  House,  Dr.  C.  Mey- 
» mott  Tidy,  F.C.S.,  &c.,  delivered  a lecture  on 
i the  above  subject  to  a large  audience  of  the 
■)  members,  Mr.  Howard,  the  president  of  the 
j London  section,  being  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Tidy  said  the  subject  was  very  vast, 
land  it  would  be  very  interesting,  to  follow 
• the  history  of  the  subject  through  all 
; its  numerous  phases  and  changes.  He  had 
i tried  to  follow  it  conscientiously  through  all 
i the  Blue  Books,  and  he  hoped  not  many  people 
f would  follow  his  example.  It  seemed  to  him 
ithat  Blue  Book  No.  2 was  always  doing  its 
ibest  to  undo  all  that  was  done  by  Blue  Book 
No.  1,  the  two  vieing  with  each  other  to 
(bewilder  the  reader  with  facts  and  figures, 
f Royal  Commission  followed  Royal  Commission, 
the  members  of  which  seemed  mostly  to  be 
'badly  chosen.  They  were  entrusted  with  in- 
quiries into  the  subject  of  the  pollution  of 
rivers  and  of  the  diseases  resulting  from  their 
Ipollution,  although  no  medical  man  was  placed 
on  the  Commission.  He  did  not  think  there 
was  much  hope  of  any  brighter  future.  He 
thought  the  outlook  seemed  better  a few 
'months  ago,  but  some  very  dark  clouds  had 
fathered  later.  It  was,  in  fact,  a problem  of  a 
very  complex  nature  they  were  called  upon  to 
(solve  when  asked  to  advise 


obtained  from  the  washings  of  the  streets.  It 
was  found  after  heavy  showers  that  the  solid 
matter  discharged  into  the  gutters  from  a road- 
way  of  granite  amounted  to  800  grains  per 
gallon,  of  which  280  were  in  solution  and  520 
in  suspension.  With  wood  pavement  it  was  50 
grains  per  gallon,  40  in  solution  and  10  in  sus- 
pension. Of  course,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  quantities  would  vary  with  the  traffic  and 
the  class  of  roads  ; but,  in  order  to  get  results 
of  any  value,  it  was  necessary  to  get  samples 
every  half-hour  throughout  the  twenty-four. 
Factory  refuse  it  was  impossible  to  calculate, 
because  the  circumstances  varied  from  day  to 
day  and  from  hour  to  hour.  Samples  of  sewage 
that  might  be  sent  for  analysis  could  not  be 
trusted.  It  was  even  necessary  in  taking 
samples  of  river- water  to  get  a series  of  samples 
at  various  places  right  across  the  stream. 
The  difference  would  be  found  to  be  great  in 
the  same  stream,  between  samples  taken  at 
the  edge,  where  sediment  collects  and  putrifies, 
and  in  the  middle,  where  the  air  has  free  ac- 
cess. The  calculations  made  as  to  the  value  of 
sewage  were  generally  ridiculous  and  illusory. 
They  were  told  to  tako  the  value  of  the  excreta 
at  six  or  seven  shillings  per  head  of  popula- 
tion, and  on  that  basis  calculations  made  years 
ago,  when  London  had  only  3,000,000  inhabi- 
tants, had  given  the  sum  of  from  1,000,0001.  to 
4,000,000Z.  as  the  value  of  the  sewage  lost. 
Of  course,  theoretically  they  ought  to  follow 
the  teachings  of  science,  and  apply  the  sewage 
to  the  land,  but  when  it  came  to  be  tested 
practically,  it  was  always  found  that  the 
question  of  making  a profit  out  of  it  had  to  be 
given  up.  There  were  two  things  they  could 
not  do.  1.  They  could  not  produce  a sludge 
as  valuable  as  Peruvian  guano ; and  (2)  they 
could  not  produce  an  effluent  as  pure  as  drink- 
ing-water. In  the  purest  effluent  there  was 
always  left  a disagreeable  odour.  The  only 
way  in  which  the  effluent  oould  be  properly 
purified  was  by  running  it  over  land.  In 
concluding  his  paper  Dr.  Tidy  strongly  con- 
demned the  views  of  those  who  advocated  the 
system  of  water-carriage  for  the  disposal  of 
the  sewage,  and  called  upon  the  members  of 
the  Society  to  remember  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  apply  their  science  to  the  daily  wants  of 
daily  life,  and  thus  endeavour  to  meet  the 
common  needs  of  humanity. 

A discussion  followed  in  which  Dr.  Dupre, 
Mr.  Bischoff,  Mr.  Cresswell,  and  other  gentle- 
men took  part. 

Mr.  Cresswell  regretted  that  the  lecturer  had 
not  given  them  the  advantage  of  his  own  views 
respecting  an  alleged  recent  discovery,  which, 
if  true,  would  deserve  to  be  recognised  as  one 
of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  modern  times. 
He  referred  to  the  employment  of  permanga- 
nate of  soda  proposed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works. 

Upon  this  point  Dr.  Tidy  said  he  had  not 
touched,  not  because  his  opinions  were  not 
formed,  but  for  reasons  already  stated.  He 
might  say  that  the  three  eminent  chemists  who 
had  sent  in  the  report  referred  to  by  Mr.  Cress- 
well had  all  given  evidence  that  nothing  further 
was  required  to  be  done  in  the  treatment  of 
sewage  than  had  been  done  by  the  Board,  and 
that  the  Board,  which  believed  it  had  conferred 
a great  benefit  on  the  community  in  turning 
the  sewage  into  the  Thames,  was  quite  con- 
sistent in  making  choice  of  those  eminent 
chemists  to  support  it. 

The  proceedings  closed  with  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Tidy. 


TILBURY  DOCKS  ARBITRATION. 

On  Monday  last,  Lord  Coleridge  and  Lords 
Justices  Lindley  and  Lopes  delivered  judgment  in 
the  matter  of  a question  arising  out  of  the  arbitra- 
tion between  Messrs.  Kirk  & Randall,  the  con- 
tractors, and  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  Com- 
pany, concerning  the  contract  for  the  construction 
of  the  large  docks  recently  opened  at  Tilbury. 

The  question  before  the  court  was  whether  it  was 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arbitrator  to  receive 
mu.  rQOQ  r»r*  T P Se^ge  : evidence  upon  and  entertain  certain  of  the  claims 
■ • ' , reseai]ches  of  Lawes  and  Way  ; preferred  against  the  Company  by  the  contractors 

in  this  country , and  of  Wolf  and  Lehman  more  especially  those  involving  a consideration  of 

abroad,  had  given  them  some  valuable  con-  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  excavations  bad 

elusions.  Taking  the  population  per  1,000,  to  be  made.  The  arbitrator  himself, — Sir  Frederick 
;hey  would  find  the  liquid  and  moist  excreta  1 bramwell,—  had  ruled  that  the  claims  before  him 

amount  to  2,640  lb.,  the  dry  excreta  to  141  lb.  I were  ProPerly  within  his  jurisdiction,  but  the 

while  the  amount  per  head  of  other  dry  matters  ! ^-'omPany  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench 
«mld  be  2i  ounces,  with  a largo  volume  of . ? b\m  to,tb?  c°nt,yT;  This  the  court 

vator.  To  got  results  of  that  kind  was  1 “4tppo‘ ^ ^ ^ 
n linpor  an  matter.  An  important  branch  of  i Judgment  was  therefore  given  in  favour  of  the 
ie  subject  was  the  nature  of  the  refuse  contractors,  with  costs. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  PUBLIC  SANITARY 
INSPECTORS. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

The  third  annual  dinner  of  this  Association  was 
held  in  the  Venetian  Saloon  of  the  Holboru 
Restaurant  on  Saturday  evening  last,  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  C.B.,  President  of  the  Association,  in 
the  chair. 

The  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been 
given,  Surgeon-General  Sir  Guyer  Hunter,  M.P., 
responding  on  behalf  of  “ The  Army  and  Navy,” 

Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  “Prosperity  to  the  Association,”  and 
urged  that  sanitary  inspectors  should  be  granted 
something  like  “fixity  of  teuure”  of  their  offices, 
and  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund.  They 
should  not  continue  to  be  placed,  as  they  were  at 
present,  at  the  mercy  of  members  of  sanitary 
authorities  who  were  interested  in  dilapidated  and 
insauitary  property,  but  their  tenure  of  office 
should  be  assimilated  to  that  of  Poor  Law  officers. 
The  Association  was  a very  useful  and  valuable 
one,  not  only  to  the  members  individually,  but  to 
the.  nation  at  large,  for  the  members  sought,  by 
periodical  meetings  for  the  interchange  of  views, 
to  protect  the  nation,  and  not  merely  their  own 
localities,  from  epidemics  and  other  results  of  in- 
sanitary conditions.  (The  toast,  with  which  was 
coupled  the  name  of  Mr.  Chadwick,  was  very 
heartily  received.) 

Mr.  Chadwick,  in  responding  to  the  toast,  gave 
an  interesting  address  on  “Sanitation  versus 
Militarianism.  ’ At  the  outset  he  referred  to  the 
deplorable  cost  in  life  and  money  of  the  delay  of 
sanitary  legislation  incurred  by  political  pre-occu- 
pations. Whilst  we  were  under  further  delay  of 
legislation,  it  might  be  advisable  that  wo  should  con- 
sider our  normal  standards  of  sanitation,  for  the 
future  application  of  their  principles.  We  must 
strengthen  our  principles  by  considering  and 
revising  our  results.  These  wore  all  sound.  Take, 
for  example,  our  prisons,  once  the  chief  seats  of 
pestilences,  now  by  sanitation,  with  the  means  of 
water  carriage,  and  cleanliness  in  every  cell,  the 
seats  of  the  highest  health.  So  with  our  district 
half-time  pauper  schools,  in  which  the  “ children’s 
diseases”  were  almost  banished,  where  typhus,  by 
which  they  were  once  so  dreadfully  ravaged,  was 
now  unknown,  and  in  one  of  which  (Anerley),  with 
some  900  children,  there  had  uot  been  a case  of 
measles  for  the  last  twelve  years.  In  those  insti- 
tutions, those  who  entered  without  developed 
diseases  upon  them  showed  a death  rate,  although 
they  were  children  of  the  lowest  type,  less  than 
one  third  of  the  death  rate  amongst  the  children 
of  the  general  population,  to  whom  the  principles 
might  be  eventually  applied.  In  extension  of  facts 
bearing  on  these  results,  urban  districts  should  be 
examined  and  studied  as  normals  where  the  separate 
system  of  drainage  had  been  duly  applied,  where 
by  correct  sanitation  foul  smells  were  cleared  from 
the  houses  and  from  the  streets,  and  from  the  fields, 
where  fresh  and  undecomposed  sewage  was  duly 
applied  with  a five-fold  production,  and  whore  the 
death  rates  had  been  reduced  by  one-third,  and  in 
some  instances  by  one-half,  what  they  previously 
were.  Such  normal  examples  should  be  kept  in 
view  and  studied,  though  for  the  present  they  were 
shut  out  by  the  prevalence  of  sinister  interests  in 
regard  to  expense,  or  by  pre-occupation  with 
inferior  political  questions.  These  results  might 
well  be  studied  in  contrast  with  those  in  which  by 
the  contraventions  of  sanitary  principle  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Metropolis  had  been  depressed,  as 
declared  by  Lord  Bramwell,  through  works  that 
were  now  declared  to  be  a disgrace  to  the  Metropolis 
and  civilisation,  and  were  demonstrated  as  such  in 
the  condition  of  the  seat  of  legislation  itself,  on 
which  there  was  much  to  be  said  in  exemplification 
of  legislative  disunity.  To  the  normal  results 
we  . might  add  the  normals  of  the  preventive  service, 
which  showed  how  sanitation  had  half  emptied 
military  hospitals  which  curative  science,  unaided  by 
sanitary  science,  kept  full,  with  augmentation  of 
force  and  economy  by  the  reduction  of  the  army 
death-rates  by  two-thirds  of  what  they  formerly 
were.  Our  immediate  means  of  economy  by  sanita- 
tion were  now,  however,  straitened  by  the  general 
distress  which  restricts  immediate  outlays  of 
which  the  economical  results  were  as  yet  little 
known  in  Parliament.  Let  us  look  at  Italy.  Two 
millions  of  money  were  voted  for  the  relief  of 
Naples,  by  sanitation,  from  the  dire  visitation  of 
the  cholera.  But  there  was  a deficit  in  tho  treasury, 
and  the  Government  had  not  the  money  to  give. 
The  deficit  was  due  to  the  enormous  expenses  of 
militarianism,— to  bloated  armaments,  and  to  a fleet 
of  big  war-ships,  some  of  which  ships  must  have 
cost,  as  ours  had  done,  a million  of  money  each.  It 
might  be  of  use  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  civil  life 
and  force  that  might  be  gained  to  a country  by  the 
application  of  a million  of  money, — the  cost  of  one 
big  ship, — if  the  sum  were  spent  on  sanitation. 

His  only  son  had,  he  was  happy  to  state,  from  a 
Royal  Engineer  become  a special  sanitary  engineer, 
and  had  been  doing  sanitary  work  in  sevoral  colonies 
for  the  Colonial  Office.  His  recent  work  had  been 
at  Malta,  and  he  presented  it  for  this  ocoasion  as  an 
example.  The  complete  works  of  constant  water 
supply,  of  the  water  carriage  from  the  houses,  and 
of  the  application  of  foul  water  to  agricultural  pro- 
duction by  irrigation,  will  cost  about  80,0001.  for 
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the  whole  of  the  population,  about  100,000.  He 
could  confidently  aver  that  the  result  of  that  expen- 
diture, with  well-qualified  sanitary  inspection,  would 
effect  a reduction  of  the  death-rate  by  ten  in  a 
thousand, — as  the  like  works  under  the  separate 
system  had  done  at  home,  would  make  Malta  a real 
health-resort,  and  would  also  make  it  a great 
garden,  with  a fivefold  production  in  an  inferior 
climato.  The  expenditure  on  one  big  ship, — the 
million  of  money, — would  serve  for  the  sanitation  of 
a territory  and  population  of  some  twelve  or  thirteen 
Maltas,  would  save  yearly  a hundred  lives,  and  more 
than  two  thousand  cases  of  sickness,  and  all  the 
expenses  of  lost  labour  to  the  adult  population. 
Germany  had  paid  the  foremost  attention  to  the 
application  of  sanitary  principles  to  her  army, 
and  since  the  Franco-German  war  had  gained  by 
it  as  much  life  and  force  as  was  then  lost  by  the 
sword.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  like  atten- 
tion might  be  given  by  her  to  her  heavily  death- 
rated civil  population.  For  ourselves,  sanitation 
had  gained  for  the  Indian,  as  well  as  the  home 
army,  a great  extent  of  the  relief  we  proposed  for 
it.  In  the  Indian  army  we  had  obtained  a reduc- 
tion from  tho  old  death-rate  of  sixty-nine  to  thir- 
teen per  thousand.  During  the  last  decade,  when 
the  reduction  had  been  got  down  to  twenty  in  a 
thousand,  a gain  of  forty  thousand  of  force,  first 
to  last,  had  been  achieved,  and  a gain  of  six 
millions  of  money.  We  had  yet  to  advance  there 
and  to  hold  more  firmly  our  dominion  by  the  sani- 
tary improvement  of  the  civil  population.  In  our 
Colonies,  where,  in  the  ignorance  of  sanitation, 
settlements  had  been  made  on  undrained  and 
malarious  sites,  with  undrained  houses  and  towns, 
there  had  been  a great  excess  of  preventible 
disease.  Sanitation  defences  against  these,  it  might 
be  shown,  were  of  primary  importance,  and  would 
give  more  strength  of  life  and  force  than  those 
military  defences,  so  very  gratuitously,  as  he  con- 
ceived, imagined  to  be  immediately  necessary. 
In  conclusion,  he  said,  let  us  keep  our  attention 
on  our  established  sanitary  normals  and  our  ex- 
tending normals ; with  confidence  it  would  give  us 
a greater  future  than  the  world  had  ever  imagined, 
much  less  seen.  Towards  that  great  future  the 
labours  of  the  sanitary  inspectors,  modest  as  they 
were,  would  contribute  their  certain  and  useful 
quota,  if  they  went  on  and  on,  trusting  ever  in 
industry,  truth,  and  increasing  knowledge. 

Other  toasts  followed,  including  “ The  Executive 
of  the  Association  ” (proposed  by  Lord  Fortescue 
and  coupled  with  the  names  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Jerram, 
Chairman  of  Council,  and  Mr.  H.  S.  L egg,  Hon. 
Secretary,  who  responded). 


Cbc  Stub  cut’s  (Munm. 


OUR  BUILDING  STONES.— XIV. 


ARTIFICIAL  METHODS  OF  RENDERING  STONE 
DURABLE. 


BETWEEN  the  natural  and  the  artificial 
| stone  there  is  a transitional  series,  viz., 
U those  natural  stones  treated  artificially 
order  to  strengthen  and  cause  them  to 


resist  the  action  of  weathering  as  much  i 


WEATHER  STAINS  ON  WALLS. 

Sir, — I should  be  glad  if  any  of  your  readers  can 
tell  me  what  process  is  the  best  for  taking  weather 
stains  from  the  face  of  a brick  building  covered  by 
about  1 in.  thickness  of  cement.  Is  there  any  pro- 
cess for  dressing  the  face  after  cleaning  by  the 
application  of  any  solution  of  silicate  or  similar 
substance  which  would  not  only  have  the  effect  of 
protecting  the  cement  from  absorption  of  the  rain, 
but  of  rendering  the  face  less  liable  to  be  disfigured 
in  future  by  weather  stains  ? What  are  the  prices  for 
cleaning  and  after-treatment  respectively  ? A.  F. 


Duration  of  Kauri  Forests.— Estimating, 
says  Professor  Kirk,  in  his  “ Report  on  the 
Native  Forests  and  the  Timber  Trade  of  New 
Zealand,”  the  total  extent  of  available  Kauri 
forest  at  200,000  acres  (an  area  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  stated  by  the  best  authority, 
Mr.  S.  P.  Smith),  and  placing  the  average 
yield  at  the  high  rate  of  15,000  superficial 
feet  per  acre  for  all  classes,  the  present  demand 
will  exhaust  the  supply  in  twenty-six  years, 
making  no  allowance  for  the  natural  increase 
of  local  requirements.  If,  however,  the  demand 
expands  in  the  same  ratio  that  it  has  shown 
during  the  last  ten  years,  the  consumption  in 
1895  will  be  upwards  of  2-10,000,000  superficial 
feet  per  annum,  and  the  Kauri  will  be  practi- 
cally worked  out  within  fifteen  years  from  the 
present  date.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
best  interests  of  Auckland  and  the  colony  at 
large  demand  the  strict  conservation  of  all 
available  Kauri  forest.  The  progress  and 
welfare  of  the  northern  district  have  been 
largely  due  to  her  magnificent  forest  resources, 
and  their  conservation  will  prove  an  important 
factor  in  the  permanence  of  her  prosperity. 
The  utilisation  of  ordinary  timbers  should  be 
encouraged,  and  it  should  be  an  axiom  with  the 
settlers  not  to  use  Kauri  when  red  and  white 
pine  can  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose.  Any 
steps  tending  to  postpone  the  period  of  exhaus- 
tion will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  Auckland, 
as  a longer  period  would  be  allowed  for  the 
growth  of  timber  to  take  the  place  of  Kauri 
within  the  restricted  limits  in  which  replace- 
ment is  possible.  Should  this  warning  be  un- 
heeded, a large  displacement  of  labour  will 
result,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  north  greatly 
retarded.  J 


The  principal  cause  of  the  invention  of  these 
processes  arose  from  the  rapid  decay  of  the 
stone  of  which  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are 
built. 

Now,  there  are  many  solutions  which  the 
chemist  tells  us  may  be  used  to  saturate  stone 
with,  in  order  to  assist  in  its  preservation,  but 
the  majority  of  them  are  so  costly, — either  in 
the  methods  of  application  or  tho  chemicals 
themselves, — that  comparatively  few  have  been 
tried,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  they 
may  be  regarded  from  a commercial  point  of  view 
as  failures.  It  is  not  the  slightest  use  to  invent 
solutions  which  involve  anything  but  the  com 
monest  and  most  easy  methods  of  application, 
such  as  may  be  carried  out  with  a brush  or 
something  of  that  sort.  The  principal  draw- 
back to  materials  only  superficially  introduced 
into  the  stone,  however,  is  that  a crust  forms, 
and  although  they  preserve  it  from  attack  for 
some  little  time,  eventually  this  crust  scales  off 
or  becomes  ineffective.  The  solutions  applied 
in  many  cases  alter  the  colour  of  the  stone. 

Silicate  of  lime  seems  to  have  secured  to  itself 
a good  name  for  preserving  stone.  It  has  lon« 
been  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  substances  best 
adapted  to  resist  both  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  action  of  sea-water. 

The  affinity  of  silica  for  lime  is  so  great  that 
if  a piece  of  clay,  very  gently  calcined,  or 
little  gelatinous  silica  be  placed  in  a solution  of 
lime  water,  the  whole  of  the  lime  is  quickly 
abstracted  from  the  solution  and  enters  into 
solid  combination  with  the  silica,  forming  an 
insoluble  silicate  of  lime. 

It  was  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  that  caused 
Mr.  Ransome,  of  Ipswich,  to  invent  a process 
which  is  one  of  the  most  admirable  of  scientific 
contrivances,  and  we  are  sorry  that  the 
invention  has  not  been  more  successful  in  this 
country.  In  this  process  the  surface  of  the 
stone  has  to  be  made  thoroughly  clean  and  dry 
and  restored  in  places  where  necessary.  The 
stone  is  then  saturated  as  far  as  practicable 
with  a solution  of  Bilicate  of  soda  or  potash,  and 
afterwards  applying  a solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
silicate,  produces  an  insoluble  silicate  of  lime, 
aggregating  and  cementing  firmly  together 
the  several  particles  of  which  the  stone  is 
composed. 

The  silicate  is  diluted  with  soft  water  and 
made  thin  enough  for  the  stone  to  absorb  it 
freely.  The  less  water  used  the  better.  The  solu- 
tion is  applied  with  a brush,  and  it  will  at  first 
be  found  to  enter  the  stone  very  slowly.  The 
brushing  having  been  repeated  several  times  it 
will  eventually  be  found  that  a shining  surface 
is  producgi.  This  shows  that  the  stone  has 
absorbed  as  much  as  it  is  then  able ; and  the 
brushing  should  stop  immediately  the  first 
indication  of  it  is  apparent.  If,  by  accident,  a 
little  more  of  the  solution  than  is  actually 
necessary  is  applied,  the  excess  must  be 
removed. 

After  the  silicate  has  become  perfectly  dry, 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  brushed 
on  lightly,  but  without  making  it  froth. 

It  is  stated  that  in  some  cases,  in  order  to 
complete  the  preservation  as  much  as  possible, 
the  stone  should  be  washed  after  the  first 
application  with  soft  water  and  the  operation 
repeated.  “ In  the  second  dressing  the  pre- 
pared chloride  of  calcium  may  be  tinted  so  as 
to  produce  a colour  harmonising  with  the 
natural  colour  of  the  stone.” 

The  trade  circular  also  gives  us  the  following 
cautions  : — 

“ 1.  The  stone  must  be  clean  and  dry. 

“2.  The  silicate  should  be  applied  till  the 
stone  is  fully  charged,  but  no  excess  must 
upon  any  account  be  allowed  to  remain  upon 
the  face. 

“ 3.  The  calcium  must  not  be  applied  until 
after  the  silicate  is  dry ; a clear  day  or  so 
should  intervene  when  convenient. 

“ 4.  Special  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow 
either  of  the  solutions  to  be  splashed  upon  the 


windows  or  upon  painted  work,  as  they  cannot 
afterwards  be  removed  therefrom. 

“ 5.  Upon  no  account  use  any  brush  or  jet  for 
the  calcium  that  has  previously  been  used  for 
the  silicate,  or  vice  versd.” 

The  success  of  the  operation  as  a check  to 
further  disintegration  depends  in  some  measure 
upon  the  condition  of  the  stone  itself  and  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  just  before  and  at  the 
time  the  process  is  applied. 

In  Kuhlmann's  process  a solution  of  silicate 
of  potash  or  silicate  of  soda  is  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  stone.  The  surface  is  hardened 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  silicate  of  potash. 

If  a limestone  be  operated  upon,  carbonate  of 
potash,  siliceo-carbonate  of  lime  and  silica  will 
be  deposited,  besides  which  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air  will  combine  with  some  of  the  potash, 
causing  an  efflorescence  on  the  surface  wliich 
will  eventually  disappear.* 

It  will  be  obvious,  however,  that  the  result  of 
the  process  must  depend  on  the  purity  of  the  > 
limestone  under  treatment. 

M.  Kuhlmann  has  also  introduced  several  l 
chemicals  to  be  applied  to  the  stone  which  have  i 
the  effect  of  producing  certain  colours  in  order  : 
that  this  process  shall  not  disfigure  it  more  than  i 
is  absolutely  necessary : these  colours  harmo-  ■ 
nising  with  that  of  the  materials  to  which  they  • 
are  applied. 

Szerelmcy’ s Process. — This  is  also  a solution  i 
which  was  patented  for  the  preservation  of  i 
stone. 

It  appears  to  consist  in  the  application  of  two  . 
coats  of  specially  prepared  silicate,  with  a third 
coat  of  asphaltum. 

The  silicate  solution,  however,  is  said  to  be  : 
the  only  essential  part  of  the  process,  the  : 
asphaltum  being  merely  applied  to  protect  the  t 
silicate  from  moisture. 

No  doubt  a solution  of  silicate  of  lime,  even  : 
in  the  hands  of  less  experimental  operators,  will 
be  found  very  efficacious  in  arresting  further  : 
decay  if  the  application  be  made  in  time  ; but 
there  are  cases  when  decomposition  and  disinte- 
gration of  the  stone  have  already  made  such  : 
progress  that  it  would  be  both  a waste  of  time  : 
and  money  to  apply  any  of  these  processes  to  s 
stay  the  evil. 

Other  means  have  been  employed,  by  filling  ! 
the  pores  of  the  stone  with  solution  of  baryta,  i 
followed  by  solutions  of  ferro-silicic  acid  or  : 
super-phosphate  of  lime. 

Soluble  oxalate  of  alumina  has  been  used  on  : 
limestones. 

The  principle  of  each  of  these  processes  is 
the  same.  It  is  stated  that  they  differ  from  i 
those  just  described,  in  that  they  cause  an  in-  ■ 
soluble  substance  to  enter  into  the  structure  of 
the  stone  without  at  the  same  time  giving  rise 
to  the  formation  of  any  soluble  salt,  likely  to  ■ 
cause  efflorescence, — this  latter  being  die-  ! 
advantageous. 

When  appearance  is  not  important,  ordinary  ; 
paint  may  be  used,  but,  as  every  one  knows,  the  ■ 
atmosphere,  even  under  favourable  conditions  . 
in  London  (where  these  processes  are  more 
particularly  required)  destroys  the  paint  in  a 
few  years. 

Mr.  Davis  invented  a process  in  which  he 
used  a solution  of  linseed  oil  and  sulphur.  The 
solution  seems  to  penetrate  the  surface  to  the 
extent  of  a quarter  of  an  inch,  and  to  harden 
it  to  a remarkable  extent.  The  percentage  of 
sulphur  held  in  solution  by  the  oil  itself  is  small, 
and  the  weight  of  tho  sulphurised  oil  used  ia 
proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  stone  treated 
with,  is  likewise  small,  so  that  the  percentage  ; 
of  sulphur,  even  close  to  the  surface  of  the  i 
stone,  is  extremely  minute. f 

Paraffin  has  also  been  used  to  protect  the 
surface  of  stone,  and  we  are  informed  that  it 
has  been  so  employed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  with  considerable  success.  Amongst 
other  things  the  Cleopatra’s  Needle,  which 
adorns  the  Central  Park.  New  York,  and  which 
has  suffered  severe  disintegration,  has  been 
coated  with  paraffin.  It  has  given  a slightly 
darker  colour  to  the  stone,  but  is  said  to  have 
been  effective  in  stopping  its  decay. 

Paraffin  dissolved  in  naphtha,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  mixturee,  have  been  made  use 
of  from  time  to  time,  but  we  are  very  doubtful 
whether  any  of  these  processes  afford  perma- 
nent protection  to  building  stones. 

It  would  be  much  better  if  the  stone  were 
properly  selected  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
these  supplementary  expenses  would  be  con- 
siderably minimised.  


* Gillmore,  on  “ Limes,  Cements,  and  Mortars.” 

-j-  See  Dobson’s  “ Rudiments  of  Masonry,”  &c.,  p.  1£L 
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We  have  previously  pointed  out  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  decay,  many  natural  stones 
have  a hard  layer,  formed  by  chemical  action, 
on  their  exterior.  This  crust  has  a tendency  to 
preserve  the  stone  underneath ; and  although 
buildings  certainly,  for  a time,  look  better  for 
being  washed  down,  yet  we  do  not  think  this 
method  advisable  when  they  are  constructed 
with  this  particular  kind  of  stone  for  this  crust 
is  often  removed  in  the  cleaning,  and  the  stone 
becomes  more  exposed,  besides  having  to  re- 
form (if  it  can)  another  crust,  resulting  in  a 
considerable  loss  of  substance.  This  remark  is 
only  meant  to  apply  to  buildings  which  have 
been  erected  a considerable  length  of  time. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

3,458,  Joining  Edges  of  Squares  or  Panes  of 
Glass.  J.  Plenty. 

The  object  is  to  unite  or  join  together  the  edges 
of  separate  pieces  or  panes  of  glass  by  means  of  a 
cement  composed  of  an  insoluble  silicate  of  lime, 
which  unites  with  and  forms  part  of  the  substance 
of  the  glass,  gets  harder  and  stronger  with  age,  and 
is  not  acted  upon  or  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the 
weather.  It  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  glaziDg. 
The  edges  of  the  glass  are  covered  with  a thin  layer 
of  a paste  composed  of  about  three  parts  silicate  of 
sodium,  with  one  part  dry  powdered  air-slaked 
quicklime,  and  one  part  carbonate  of  lime.  Chemical 
action  takes  place,  the  soda  combines  with  the  glass, 
forming  a hard  insoluble  silicate  of  lime,  and  uniting 
the  separate  pieces  in  one.  The  joint  is  not  seen  a 
few  paces  off,  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  will  allow 
of  large  lighting  spaces  with  no  apparent  break. 
The  system  can  also  be  applied  to  roof-glazing  or  to 
stained  glass. 

8,533,  Door  Knobs.  R.  R.  Harrison. 

This  is  a combination  of  a method  of  fastening 
the  knob  to  its  spindle,  and  also  to  an  attached  rose 
(fast  rose)  for  fastening  the  knob  to  the  door.  A 
square  spindle  has  holes  or  depressions  for  a neck 
screw,  by  which  the  knob  is  fastened  to  the  spindle. 
The  attached  rose  is  connected  to  the  door  by  screws 
as  usual,  but  the  neck  of  the  knob  has  a screw 
turned  upon  it,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  small 
screw  of  the  spindle  the  knob  is  kept  in  place  by  a 
loose  ring  on  the  neck,  which,  when  screwed  into 
place  firmly,  fastens  the  knob. 

15,512,  Screw-drivers,  Gimlets,  &c.  T. 
Dussieux. 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  thes© 
tools,  each  being  made  in  one  piece  with  its  handle. 
The  essential  feature  is  simplicity  and  cheapness  of 
production.  The  blades  and  handles  are  made  by 
cutting  lengths  from  wire  of  steel  or  other  suitable 
metal,  bending  part  thereof  to  the  required  shape 
to  form  the  handle,  and  leaving  a length  below  for 
the  blade,  the  bottom  of  which  is  hammered,  ground, 
or  shaped  as  required. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

May  28. — 7,163,  T.  March,  Horticultural  and 
other  buildings  and  structures.— 7,184,  F.  Hochuli, 
Saw  Sets. 

May  31. — 7,214,  F.  Gibbons,  Manufacture  of 
Keramic  Tesserae,  Mosaic  Tiles,  &c. — 7,222,  W. 
White,  Heating  and  Ventilating  Apartments. — 
7,232,  E.  Hatton,  Hopper  Ventilators. — 7,242,  N. 
Haigh,  Automatic  Feeding  Motion  for  Wood  Tenon- 
ing Machines. — 7,282,  J.  Jefferies,  Pneumatic  Door 
Checks. — 7,292,  W.  Brenton,  Sash  Fastener. 

June  1. — 7,307,  W.  Verity  and  J.  Walker,  Con- 
struction of  Floors.— 7,310,  H.  Smith  and  E.  Bradley, 
Veneer  and  Lumber  Cutters.— 7,322.  J.  Bradley, 
Gas  Lighting. — 7,326,  E.  Breething,  Roofing  Tiles. 
— 7,338,  E.  Picard,  Manufacture  of  Glass.— 7,361, 
H.  Lake,  Manufacture  of  Cement. 

June  2. — 7,380,  T.  & H.  Holcroft,  Water  Meters. 
— 7,396,  H.  Heath,  Ventilators. — 7,397,  J.  & B. 
Craven,  Machinery  for  Moulding  Bricks,  Tiles,  &c. 
— 7,418,  H.  Hart,  Water  Cisterns. 

June  3. — 7,438,  E.  & E.  Kerry,  Building  Bricks. 
— 7,455,  J.  Kaye,  Automatic  Latching  and  Bolting 
Doors. — 7,468,  C.  Baldock,  Door  Latch. — 7,472, 
T.  Smith,  Ventilating,  &c. — 7,476,  J.  Ramboux  and 
N.  Neaghe,  Polishing  Marble,  &c. — 7,477,  J.  Dahse 
and  E.  Heinrich,  Construction  of  Nails. — 7,482,  E. 
Brewer,  Burglar  Alarm  Bell  Apparatus. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

4,962,  T.  Porter,  Draught  and  Dust  Excluder  for 
Doors,  &c. — 5,504,  G.  Newman,  Sash  or  Window 
Fastener. — 5,054,  A.  Stribling,  Carpenters'  Square. 
— 5,556,  J.  Smith,  Stoves,  Firegrates,  &c. — 5,689, 
N.  Locke,  Self-Locking  Bolts  for  Doors. — 5,803,  G. 
Hardy,  Firegrates.— 5,812,  J.  Hill,  Securing  Knobs 
to  Spindles  for  Door  Locks  and  Latches. — 5,965,  J. 
Kaye,  Securing  Knobs  or  Handles  to  Spindles. — 
6,698,  L.  White,  Manufacture  of  Cements  and 
Plasters. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  opposition  for  two  months. 

9,435,  T.  Jenkins  and  R.  Perress,  Ventilators. — 
9,703,  W.  Youlton,  Sliding  Window-sashes. — 9,780, 
W.  Thompson,  Artificial  Stone.— 10,082,  J.  Storer, 


Roofing  Materials,  &a— 2,275,  A.  Clark,  Locks. — 
2,833,  A.  Boult,  Compensation  Spring  Balances  for 
Window-sashes,  &c. — 9,621,  J.  Macmeikan,  Chimney 
Tops  and  Ventilators. — 9,942,  G.  Beadon,  Doors  and 
Door  Fastenings. — 12,535,  J.  Smith  and  A.  Proud- 
lock,  Monumental  Tablets,  &c. — 5,345,  G.  Johnson, 
jun.,  Machines  for  Making  Tongue-and-Groove 
Flooring.—  5,994,  G.  Maucion,  Process  for  Preserving 
Timber. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Mat  28. 

By  Wyatt  & Son. 

Horndean,  Hants— Freehold  residence  and  grounds  £680 

Two  enclosures  of  freehold  land,  7a.  2r.  26p 610 

Mat  31. 

By  Horne,  Son,  & Evbbsfield. 

Westminster— 31,  Parliament-Btreet,  freehold  7,150 

9,  Horseferry-road,  21  years,  ground-rent  110Z.  ...  390 

Colchester,  near  — Freehold,  Marsh  Farm,  72a. 

3r.  7p 1,620 

Fulham— 67  to  73  odd,  Chesilton-road  ; and  2 to  20 
even,  Roslrevor-road,  97  years,  ground-rent 
1121. ; 12,  Cranmore-terrace,  93  years,  ground- 
rent  91.  ; 9 to  19  odd,  Barton-road,  93  yoars, 
ground-rent  601. ; 31,  39,  43,  and  45,  Rigault- 
road,  91  years,  ground-rent  23/. ; and  34  to  64 
even,  Avonmore-road,  91  years,  ground-rent 

132/ 16,000 

Thornton  Heath — The  freehold  houses,  Clayton- 

ville,  Brookside,  aod  Camperdown 2,13) 

Quadrant-road— Ground-rent  of  6/.,  reversion 

in  87  years 130 

By  Weathbrall  ft  Green. 

Regent’s  Park — Ground-rents  of  21/.,  reversion  in 

63  years 676 

Brixton-road — Ground-rents  of  24/.,  term  23  years  300 
South  Kensington — 143,  Cromwell-road,  86  years, 

ground-rent  28/.  10s 2,600 

By  Gbavbs  & Son. 

Maida  Hill — 1,  Bristol-gardens,  64  years,  ground- 

rent  7/ 1,400 

Edmonton — 109  to  119odd,  Upper  Fore-street,  free- 
hold   1,310 

By  Saltbb,  Rex,  ft  Co. 

Kentish-town— 25,  Churchill-road,  freehold  600 

By  J.  Amand. 

Stepney — 103,  106,  and  107,  White  Horse-lane,  13 

years,  ground-rent  15/ 270 

Lambeth — 35,  36,  and  37,  Duke-street,  and  66  and 

67,  Tower-street,  26  years,  ground-rent  20/ 400 

Spitalfields— 48  to  64  oven.  White  Lion-street;  86, 
Wheeler-street  ; and  1,  2,  and  3,  Chapel- 

street,  27  years,  ground-rent  85/ 760 

Bethoa'-green — 24,  36,  and  38,  Warley-street,  39 

years,  ground- rent  6/ 610 

By  T.  G.  Wharton  & Sherrin. 

Ball's-pond— 16  to  18,  Mildmay-street,  freehold 1,230 

South  Hornsey — 35,  Howard-street ; 1,  Shakespeare- 
road,  64  years, ground- rent  10/.  10s. ; and  a plot 

of  freehold  Imp 680 

Barnsbury— 46  and  48,  Thornhill-road;  and  53  to 
69  odd,  John-street,  22  years,  ground-rent 

45/.  lCs 965 

Holloway,  Charles-street  — Prospect  House,  48 

years,  ground-rent  6/ 645 

60  to  69,  Windsor-road,  66  years,  ground-rent 

47/.  5s 2,730 

By  Wiohtwice  & George. 

Forest-hill — 12  and  16,  Hurstbourne-road,  97  years, 

ground-rent  11/ 685 

Sunderland-road  — The  residence  Carapina,  94 

years,  gronnd-rent  11/ 995 

J UNE  1. 

By  Dbivbr  & Co. 

Plumstead— Bors'all  Farm,  and  32a.  Or.  35p.,  free- 
hold   6,000 

An  enclosure  of  market  garden  land,  9a.  3r.  8p., 

freehold  1,050 

An  enclosure  of  accommodation  land,  6a.  lr.  38p., 

freehold  775 

Two  enclosures  of  accommodation  land,  19a.  3r. 

8p.,  freehold  1,200 

By  Jas.  Poustt. 

Rotherhithe— 109  Clarence-road,  freehold  365 

Highgate — 7,  Holly-terrace,  19  years,  ground-rent 

2 "Z 12 

Finsbury  Park — 72,  Blackstock-road,  85  years, 

ground-rent  3/.  10s 335 

By  W.  Holcombb. 

Shepherd’s-bush — 9 and  10,  Coulter-road,  94  years, 

ground-rent  10/.  10s 4 0 

By  Rushwortii  & Stevens. 

St.  John’s  Wood— 76,  Carlton-hill,  66  years,  ground- 

rent  15/ 1,200 

By  Farbbrothbr,  Ellis,  Clark,  ft  Co. 
Whitechapel— 2 to  4,  7 and  8,  East  Mount-street, 

freehold  2,480 

6 to  13  odd.  Raven-row,  freehold 2,890 

By  P.  D.  Tuckbtt. 

Wallingford — The  Kush  Court  Estate,  398a.  lr.38p  , 

freehold  16,000 

The  Swan  Hotel,  and  8a.  lr.  18p.,  freehold  2,760 

Cricklewood  - The  freehold  residence,  Belle  Vue  ...  2,100 

Tbe  freehold  residence,  Norfolk  Villa  1,496 

The  freehold  residence,  Westhaven  1 300 

June  2. 

By  Briant  & Son. 

Clapham— 27,  Chelsham-road,  76  years,  ground-rent 

8/ 630 

By  Heaps,  Son,  & Rebvb. 

Euston-road — 64,  65,  and  66,  Judd-street,  20  years, 

ground-rent  78/.  15s 880 

By  H.  J.  Blibs  & 8on. 

Bethnal-green— 493  and  495,  Cambridge-road,  free- 
hold   1,010 

Leyton,  Lea  Bridge-road — Meadow  Cottage,  free- 
hold   1,400 

Mile-end— 41,  43,  and  45,  Dunk-street,  freehold  ...  1,645 
Bethnal-green— 14  and  16,  Bonner-road,  68  years, 

ground-rent  8/ 636 

20,  Bonner-road,  68  years,  ground-rent  4/ 325 

Ground-rents  of  24/.,  term  68  years  430 

38  and  10,  Bonner-road,  and  a Ground-rent  of  40/., 

68  years,  ground-rent  8/ 680 


Mile-end— 178,  Hanbury-street,  freehold 

Bethnal-green — 32  to  58  even,  Russia-lane,  68  years, 

ground-rent  12/ 

17^to  27  odd,  Pollard-street,  21  years,  ground-rent 

By  Walter  Knight. 

Cbertsey,  near— A plot  of  freehold  land  

Addlestone — An  enclosure  of  land,  6a.  Or.  12p., 

freehold  

June  3. 

Bv  H 

Leicester-square  — 

By  C.  J.  Whitelet. 

Brixton— 35,  Stoekwell  Park-crescent,  43  years, 

ground-rent  6/ 

By  Cronins. 

Seven  Sisters-road — An  Improved  Rent  of  234/.  Is., 
term  65  years 

Peckham— 31,  Commercial-road,  81  years,  ground- 

rent  6/.  10s 

185,  Camden-grove  North,  81  years,  ground-rent 

6/.  10s 

By  Nbwbon  ft  Harding. 

Canonbury— 25,  Grange-road,  60  years,  ground-rent 


9Z... 


Camden-town  — 53,  St.  Paul’s-road,  64  years, 

ground-rent  7/ 

Westbourne  Park  — 68,  70,  and  76,  Tavistock- 

crescent,  77  years,  ground-rent  29/ 

By  C.  C.  & T.  Moore. 

St.  George's-in-East  — An  Improved  Rental  of 

72/.  16s.,  term  5 years,  with  a reversion  

Poplar— 74  and  76,  Bygrove-street,  and  1 and  2, 

Hill’s-place,  53  years,  ground-rent  71.  10s 

Ratclitfe— 1 to  4,  Little  Queen  Catharine-court,  9 

years,  ground-rent  6/ 

Bethnal-green — 7,  Norton-street,  freehold  

By  Prickett,  Venables,  ft  Co. 
Hampstead  Heath  — The  copyholds  known  as 
Gangmoor  House.  Ludlow  Cottage,  and  The 

Lawn  

Hampstead,  Heath-street— The  Coach  and  Horses 

public-house,  copyhold  

A copyhold  house  und  shop  

By  Habds  & Jenkinson. 

Brighton — 17  and  19,  Denmark-villas,  freehold 

Brockley,  Gabriel-street — A plot  of  freehold  land... 
By  Marsh,  Milner,  ft  Langton. 

Feltham— Two  freehold  cottages 

By  Vb.ntom,  Bull,  ft  Coopbr. 

Tottenham — A plot  of  freehold  land  

Norwood-green  — An  enclosure  of  land,  21a.  2r.  2p., 

freehold  

An  enclosure  of  land  7a.  Or.  19p.,  freehold  

Heston— A plot  of  land,  la.  3r.  22p. , freehold 

Southall— The  Old  Gasworks,  seven  cottages,  and 

4a.  2r.  39p 

North  Hyde— An  enclosure  of  market  garden  land, 

10a.  3r.  21  p 

Enclosures  of  land,  46a.  3r.  23p.,  in  four  lots 

Honnslow  — An  enclosure  of  land,  8a.  2r.  26p., 

freehold  

Heston— An  enclosure  of  laod,  6a.  lr.  lip 

June  4. 

By  R.  Reid. 

Merton— 61,  Merton-road,  freehold  

GrifHth-road — A plot  of  freehold  land  

By  Bakbb  ft  Sons. 

Willesden-lane  — The  residence,  Woodstock,  92 

years,  ground-rent  17/.  10s 

Blandford-square — 27,  Sherborne-street,  66  years, 

ground-rent  6/ 

By  W.  B.  Hallett. 

Holloway — 51,  Loraine-road,  freehold  

Green-lanes — 81,  Digby-road,  89  years,  ground-rent 


4,360 

1,460 


71.  ., 


W.  Hallett  ft  Co. 

Maida-vale  — 72,  Sutherland-gardens,  77  years, 

ground-rent  12/ 

By  Murrell  & Scobbll. 

Clerkenwell— 12,  Red  Lion-street,  freehold 

By  Norton,  Tbist,  Watnet,  ft  Co. 

Sydenham-hill — Crescent  Wood  House,  62  years, 
ground-rent  6<'/ 

Camden-town — 167,  181,  and  183,  High-street,  free- 
hold   

High-street  — The  Britannia  public-house,  31 

years,  ground-rent  SO/ 

66~  Park-street,  31  years,  ground-rent  2 / 

Park-street — Rental  of  196/.  a year,  term  51  years, 
185,  High-street,  freehold,  and  a Ground-rent 

of  4°/ 

71,  Park-street,  51  years,  ground-rent  12/ 

2,  3,  and  8,  High-street,  a plot  of  freehold  laud  ... 

Haverstock-hill— Maitland  Park  House,  65  years, 

ground-rent  20/ 

By  Robson  ft  Perrin. 

8troud- green — 66,  Upper  Tollington  Park,  99  years, 
ground-rent  10/ 


846 

4,030 

8,9C0 

7,159 


MEETINGS. 

Monday,  Junb  14. 

Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh).  — 
3 pm. 

Tuesday,  June  16. 

British  Museum.  — Mr.  John  A.  P.  MacBride  oq 
“ Later  Greek  Sculptors.”  2-3)  p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  16. 

Royal  Meteorological  Society. — Four  papers  to  be  read. 
7 p.m. 

Builders’  Foremen  and  Clerics  qf  Works’  Institution.— 
Ordinary  meeting.  8 39  p. 

Saturday,  June  19. 

Architectural  Association. — Vacation  Visit  (see  advt.). 


Richmond  Hill. — We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  the  Duke  of  Baccleuch’s  property  at 
Richmond  Hill  has  been  purchased  by  tbe  local 
authorities,  who,  with  a public  spirit  not  always 
manifested  on  such  occasions,  have  thus  saved 
from  destruction  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
pieces  of  sylvan  landscape  near  London.  The 
purchase  money  is  stated  to  be  30,000L 


870 
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Birmingham  Architectural  Association. 

At  the  ordinary  meeting  held  at  Queen’s  College 
on  Tuesday  evening,  June  1st,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  to  serve  as  the  officers 
and  committee  of  this  Association  for  session 
1886-87 President,  F.  B.  Osborn,  F.R.I.B.A.; 
Vice-President,  John  Cotton ; Ordinary  Mem- 
bers of  Committee,  H.  Beck,  H.  H.  McConnal, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  Franklin  Cross,  A.  V.  Ingall,  W.  H. 
Kendrick,  T.  W.  F.  Newton,  F.  B.  Peacock; 
Hon.  Treasurer,  A.  Reading,  A.R.I.B.A. ; Hon. 
Librarian,  A.  Hale ; Hon.  Secretary,  Victor 
Scruton. 

Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain. — 

At  an  examination  held  by  this  Institute  on 
June  3rd  and  4th,  sixty  candidates  presented 
themselves, — ten  as  Local  Surveyors  and  fifty 
as  Inspectors  of  Nuisances.  Questions  were 
set  to  be  answered  in  writing  on  the  3rd,  and 
the  candidates  were  examined  vivd  voce  on  the 
4th.  As  a result,  the  Institute’s  certificate  of 
competency  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Local 
Surveyor  has  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Edwin 
T.  Beard,  J.  G.  Morley,  W.  H.  Parry,  F.  H. 
Tulloch,  and  T.  W.  Witts.  The  Institute’s 
certificate  of  competency  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  Inspector  of  Nuisances  has  been 
awarded  to  Messrs.  C.  G.  Bateman,  J.  W. 
Brooke,  T.  B.  Warren,  W.  F.  Wheeler,  J.  H. 
Leverton,  C.  F.  Newman,  E.  Clayton,  W.  J. 
Treadwell,  M.  Hampson,  G.  Bartlett,  W.  J.  G. 
Wreford,  G.  Darley,  T.  Salter,  A.  E.  Black,  J. 
E.  Smith,  A.  J.  Munro,  T.  H.  Freeman,  J.  E. 
Evans,  J.  W.  Hildreth,  G.  Taylor,  A.  M. 
Thompson,  W.  Garland,  W.  W.  Cooper,  L.  W. 
Mellows,  S.  Crane,  T.  Ashdown,  F.  P.  Burscough, 
H.  Brownings,  J.  B.  Massey,  J.  Cooper,  W. 
Jones,  J.  J.  Sargent,  R.  Chamberlain,  W.  Green, 
A.  Gunn,  J.  Radcliffe,  T.  Anderson,  W.  J.  Press, 
J.  Wilkinson,  A.  R.  Bull,  G.  Phimster,  C.  Cox,  J. 
Haworth,  and  H.  C.  Bascombe. 

Society  of  Engineers.— At  a meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Engineers,  held  on  Monday 
evening,  at  the  Town-hall,  Westminster,  Mr. 
Perry  F.  Nursey,  President,  in  the  chair,  a paper 
was  read  on  “ Some  Modern  Improvements  in 
the  Manufacture  of  Coal  Gas,”  by  Mr.  R.  P. 
Spice,  C.E.,  past-president.  The  author  gave 
a risumi  of  the  history  of  the  various  steps 
in  the  progress  of  coal-gas  manufacture  since 
the  adoption  of  clay  retorts.  Referring  to  the 
objections  raised  to  these  on  their  first  intro- 
duction, he  showed  how  these  objections  had 
been  disproved  by  experience.  He  then  noticed 
the  exhauster  in  its  two  forms, — by  air-pump 
and  steam-jets — and  explained  the  advantages 
■of  both.  The  question  of  charging  and  draw- 
ing retorts  by  machinery  instead  of  by  hand  was 
fully  considered.  Some  of  the  difficulties  that 
arose  in  practice  were  afterwards  discussed, 
euch  as  those  caused  by  dips  and  anti-dips, 
■choked  ascension-pipes,  and  those  occasioned 
by  naphthaline,  with  the  various  remedies  pro- 
posed. The  paper  then  dealt  with  the  advan- 
tages of  purification  in  closed  vessels,  as  now 
carried  on  by  means  of  carbonising  coal  with  a 
small  percentage  of  slaked  lime  mixed  with  it 
before  charging  the  retorts ; the  result  being 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  nuisance  arising 
from  the  frequent  opening  and  cleansing  of 
purifiers  on  the  old  method,  which  is  no  longer 
necessary.  ° 

Trade  Ktm.,- Messrs.  W.  H.  Lindsaj  & 
■Lo.,  of  the  Paddington  Ironworks,  announce 
that  they  have  been  appointed  by  Messrs. 
Borman,  Long,  & Co.,  of  Middlesbrough,  sole 
agents  for  the  sale  of  their  English  steel  and 
ron  rolled  joists,  &c.  We  are  informed  that 
all  Messrs.  Dorman,  Long,  & Co.’s  joists  are 
branded  with  their  name  in  full,  and  are 
guaranteed  to  stand  a test  of  from  22  to  24 
tons  tensile  strain.  The  prices,  we  are  informed, 
are  only  very  slightly  in  excess  of  those  of 
Belgian  joists.  We  are  glad  to  see  English 
ironmasters  competing  with  those  of  Belgium 

in  rolling  joists  of  deep  section. The  Coal- 

brookdale  Company  have  just  removed  their 
London  show-room  from  Holborn  Viaduct  to 
the  v ictoria  Embankment,  corner  of  New 
and  °PP°Site 

w^ett?niall'~AwindowinTetteiiha11Chnrcb, 
Wolverhampton,  has  recently  been  filled  with 
etamed  glass  from  the  stndio  of  Messrs.  War- 
rrngton  & Co.,  of  Fitzroy-square.  The  window 
is  of  two-lights  and  illustrates  subjects  of  two 
cano*°  A°tS  °£  3IeroJ''  beneatb  architectural 


British  Archceological  Association. — 

The  closing  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  June  2nd,  Mr.  W.  H.  Cope  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine  exhibited  sketches  of 
some  early  Norman  sculptures  in  Castor  Church, 
Northants,  and  pointed  out  their  resemblance 
in  style  to  others  on  the  font  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church  of  Wansford.  Mr.  R.  Mann 
described  a remarkable  carved  stone  found  at 
Bath,  having  figures  on  three  of  its  sides.  Mr. 
Loftus  Brock,  F.S.A.,  reported  the  existence  of 
a Saxon  font  at  Tring,  Bucks,  now  lying  over- 
turned in  the  porch.  It  is  covered  with  inter- 
laced work.  A paper  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
Algernon  Brent  on  some  early  seals,  which 
were  exhibited  at  the  same  time.  One  of  these 
was  of  Richard  de  Redvers,  Earl  of  Devon,  who 
died  1184.  A second  paper  was  then  read  by 
Mr.  G.  R.  Wright,  F.S.A.,  on  a Roman  building 
at  Reims.  It  is  only  partially  executed,  and  was 
inspected  by  the  members  of  the  Leland  Club 
during  the  recent  visit  to  France.  There  are  six  or 
more  columns  in  a row, — their  bases  and  about 
one  half  of  their  shafts  being  perfect,  in  situ ; 
the  remains  of  a hypocaust,  and  a great  many 
walls,  indicating  that  the  building  has  been  one 
of  magnitude.  The  position  is  close  to  the 
Great  Roman  Archway  in  a public  garden. 
The  excavations  are  suspended  for  the  present, 
until  the  Town  Council  has  given  sanction  for 
the  further  works  of  clearance.  The  Rev.  Scott 
Surtees  pointed  out  some  points  of  resemblance 
of  the  construction  to  those  of  the  Roman 
Camp  on  the  Saalberg.  The  concluding  paper 
was  by  Mr.  E.  Walford  on  the  painted  glass  still 
existing  at  Vane  House,  Hampstead,  formerly 
the  residence  of  Bishop  Butler.  There  is  a 
similar  series  of  roundels  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  believed  by  Cardinal  Newman  to  have 
been  brought  from  Hampstead. 

Steel  Rails  for  Foundations. — Steel  rails 
are  now  frequently  used  in  the  foundations  of 
large  buildings,  and  Chicago  is,  we  believe,  the 
city  where  they  were  first  employed.  The 
Montauk  Block  and  the  Central  Building,  now 
being  erected  on  the  old  Rookery  site,  are 
among  the  structures  partially  supported  by 
steel  rails.  Such  a foundation  is  specially  re- 
quired in  that  city  on  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  In  New  York  and  elsewhere,  where 
there  is  a solid  rock  bottom,  there  is  usually  no 
need  of  such  a device,  but  even  New  York 
builders  who  have  seen  the  use  rails  are  put  to 
are  on  the  point  of  trying  the  experiment.  The 
rails  are  laid  close  together  imbedded  in  cement, 
which  in  time  becomes  almost  as  hard  a3  the 
steel  itself,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  weaken- 
ing the  steel  by  rusting  when  it  is  so  protected 
from  air  and  moisture.  Such  a foundation 
enables  the  builder  to  make  the  stone  piers 
above  lighter,  and  thus  save  a good  deal  of 
room  in  the  basement.  And  on  the  basis  of 
recent  prices,  steel  rails  are  cheaper  than  stone. 
This  is  an  enlargement  upon  a system  of  wire 
concrete  introduced  into  construction  in  this 
country  some  ten  or  twelve  years  since,  in  which 
a network  of  steel  or  iron  wire  was  woven  into 
the  concrete. — Iron. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G ton 


Teak,  E.I.  ”7. 

Sequoia,  C.8 

A9&,  Canada  

Birch  „ 

Elm  „ 

Fir,  Dautsic,  Ac 

con 

load 

....foot  cube 
load 

Oak  

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

,,  yellow  ... 

Lath,  Danish:  

fathom 

St.  Petersburg  

Wainscot,  Riga  

log 

Odes?n,  crown  

Deals,  Finland, 2nd  and  lst...std.  100 


,,  4th  and  3rd  

Riga  

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  

,,  2nd  

,,  white  

Deals,  Swedish  

White  Sea  ” 

Canada  Pine,  1st  ’,..7.7! 

,,  2nd  I, 

,,  3rd,  Ac 

,,  8pruee  1st  

>>  3rd  and  2nd  

New  Brunswick,  Ac 

Battens,  all  kinds 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in.,  Pro! 

pared,  first  

Second  

Other  qualities  7777.7!!!! 

Cedar,  Cuba foot 

Hondaraa,  Ac 

Australian  


£.  b.  d. 
6 6 0 
11  10  0 

0 2 4 
3 0 0 
2 10  0 

3 10  0 

1 10  0 
2 10  0 

4 0 0 
2 10  0 
3 0 0 

3 10  0 

4 0 0 
2 16  0 

3 7 6 

7 0 0 
6 0 0 
6 0 0 

8 0 0 
7 0 0 
7 0 0 
6 0 0 

7 0 0 
17  0 0 
12  0 0 

6 0 0 

8 0 0 
6 0 0 
6 0 0 

4 0 0 

0 9 0 
0 7 6 
0 6 0 
0 0 3i 
0 0 2} 
0 0 2 


0 13 
0 8 
0 7 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


d. 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 


3 


TIMBER  ( continued ). 

Mahogany,  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average  

Mexican  ,,  

Tobasco  „ ”, 

Honduras  „ 

Maple,  Bird's-eye 

Rose,  Rio  ton 

Bahia 

Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  St.  Domingo  foot 

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian 

METALS. 

Ieow— Pig  in  Scotland  .ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 

i,  ,,  in  Wales  

,,  Staffordshire,  London  

Sheets,  single,  in  London 

Hoops  

Nail-rods  „ 

Coppkb  - 

British  cake  ana  ingot  ton 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

Australian  

Chili,  bars  

Ybi.uow  Mhtal lb. 

Lbad  -Pig,  Spanish 

English,  common  brands 

8heet,  English  

Spki.tbk— 

Silesian,  special  ton 

Ordinary  brands  

Tin- 

Banea  ton 

Billiton 

Straits  

Australian  

English  ingots 

Zinc  — 


English  sheet  ton 

OIL8. 

Linseed  ton 


Cocoannt,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Copra 

Palm,  Lagos  

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Rapeseed,  English  pale. 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  .... 

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U .8 


„ nennea  

Tcbpbntinb— 

American,  in  casks cwt. 

Tab — Stockholm barrel 

Archangel 


£.  s.  d. 
0 0 6 
0 0 6 
0 0 3} 
0 0 4 
0 0 4} 
0 0 6 
7 0 0 
6 0 0 
6 0 0 
0 0 7 
0 0 8 
0 0 4 


0 0 0 
4 10  0 

4 6 0 

5 6 0 

6 16  0 
6 0 0 
6 10  0 

42  10  0 
44  0 0 
60  0 0 
47  0 0 
0 0 0 
39  10  0 
0 0 4} 

12  15  0 

13  2 6 

13  6 0 

14  0 0 
13  15  0 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
99  10  0 
100  0 0 
103  0 0 

18  0 0 


21  0 0 
31  10  0 
25  10  0 
0 0 0 
23  10  0 
0 0 0 
22  10  0 
21  0 0 
18  0 0 
25  0 0 
6 0 0 
8 0 0 

14  6 
0 17  0 
0 10  6 


7} 

7} 

•H 

6} 

6} 


0 0 0 
4 17  6 
4 10  0 
6 10  0 
8 10  0 
7 0 0 
6 10  0 

43  10  0 

44  10  0 
0 0 0 

48  0 0 
0 0 0 

40  0 0 
0 0 4} 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 

14  0 0 

14  6 0 

14  0 0 

0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 

18  6 0 


21  6 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 
21  5 0 
19  0 0 
45  0 0 
10  0 0 
13  0 0 

14  9 
0 17  6 
0 11  3 


TENDERS. 

BEDFORD.  — For  new  house,  St.  John’s  Hospital 
Building  Estate,  Bedford,  for  Mr.  W.  Sparks.  Messrs. 
Bottle  & Olley,  architects,  Great  Yarmouth  : — 

Warton  & Walker,*  Bedford  £636  0 0 

* Accepted, 


BEXHILL  (Sussex). — For  the  erection  of  two  covered 
seats  on  the  Marina,  and  twelve  uncovered.  Mr.  Joseph 
B.  Wall,  architect : — 

J.  H.  Webb,  Bexhill  (accepted) £120  0 0 


BEXHILL  (Sussex). — For  bar  fittings  to  the  Devon- 
shire Hotel,  for  the  proprietor.  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Wall, 
architect  : — 

Cabinet  Work. 

J-  Higgs £175  0 0 

W.  Thompson,  Clerkenwell  (accepted)  160  0 0 
Pewterer's  Work. 

F.  J.  Ruse,  Bermondsey  (accepted)  ...  £10  0 0 


BROUGHTON  (Hants). — For  the  erection  of  dwelling, 
house,  with  shop,  bakehouse,  slaughter-house,  stabling, 
van  shed,  Ac.,  at  Broughton,  Hants,  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Hinwood.  Mr.  Fred.  Bath,  architect,  Salisbury: — 

W T C-  n a n,  ia.  n 


W.  J.  & C.  8.  Young,  Salisbury £1,494  0 0 

Gilbert  Harris,  Salisbury  1,430  0 0 

E.  H.  8turge83,  Ludgershall,  near 
Andover  (accepted)  1,265  0 0 


CAMBERWELL. — For  repairs  to  house.  Love-lane, 
Camberwell,  for  Mr.  Hadon.  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Wall, 
architect : — 

F.  Head £129  0 9 

J.  Butler,  Fulham  (accepted) 98  10  0 


CARDIFF.  — For  new  Wesleyan  mission  chapel, 
Canton,  Cardiff.  Messrs.  W.  G.  Habershon  & Fawckner, 
architects.  Cardiff: — 

D.  J.  Davies ...£2,430  0 0 

D.  Davies  2,310  0 0 

J.E.  Evans 1,994  0 0 

T.  Gough 1,977  0 0 

H.  Marshall  1,971  0 0 

C.  Shepherd  A 8on  1,833  0 0 

J.Hallett  1811  0 0 

f All  of  Cardiff.  J 


CROUCH  END  (Middlesex). — For  the  erection  of 


shop,  residence,  and  stable,  The  Broadway,  for  Messrs. 
U.  Williams  A Co  Mr.  John  Farrer,  architect  and  sur- 


veyor, Finsbury-pavement  : — 

Macfarlarr.e  Bros £1,640  0 0 

Wilkinson  Bros 1,575  0 0 

J.  Smith  A Sons  1*553  0 0 

Dunmore  1,545  0 0 

Houghton  1,635  0 0 

Toms  1,527  0 0 

Outhwaite  A Son  (accepted) 1,443  0 0 


CROYDON. — For  rebuilding  the  Rail  View  Hotel, 
Selsdon-road.  Mr.  F.  West,  architect,  Coombe-road, 
Croydon : — 

Marriage,  Croydon £2,110  0 0 

Taylor,  Croydon  1,900  0 0 

Maides  A Harper,  Croydon 1,684  0 0 

Page,  Croydon  1,675  0 0 

Smith  & Sons,  South  Norwood 1,596  0 0 
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COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS, 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium, 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital 

Liverpool  Corporation... 

August  10th 

CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 


Sefton-street  Improvement 

Painting  and  Repairing  Workhouse 

Works,  Repairs,  ami  Building  Materials  

Painling  Hounslow  Barracks,  Ac 

Making. up  Streets  

Road  Making  and  Paving  

New  Stables  

Erection  of  Mortuary  Buildings  

Paving  Work9 

Paving  Margins  of  Tramways  

8tores  

Granite  Carriageway  Paving 

Pipe. Sewers,  Ac.  ..' 

Erection  of  Houses,  Anglo 

Painting,  Papering,  and  Repairing  Works 

New  Police-Station,  Thornton  Heath 

Cornish  Boiler  

Building  and  Attaching  Chapel  to  House  ..... 
Guernsey  Granite,  Kentish  Rag,  Flints,  Ac... 

Making-up  Roads,  Sewers,  Ac 

New  Schools  

Engines,  Boilers,  and  Pumping  Machinery  ... 

Completion  of  Houses,  West  Hampstead 

Completion  of  Tower,  Christ  Church,  Epsom 


By  whom  required. 


Liverpool  Corporation 

Poplar  Union  

War  Department 

do. 

Wandsworth  Bd.  of  Wks 
Willesden  Local  Board 
Wimbledon  Local  Brd. 
Vestry  of  St.  Luke, 

Middlesex  

Greenwich  Bd.  of  Wks. 
do. 
do. 

Hackney  Board  of  Wks 

Lambetn  Vestry  

Admiralty  

Met.  Asylums  Board  ... 

Metro.  Police  Dist 

Waxham  Drainage  Com. 

Folkestone  Cor 

Lowestoft  Town  Council 
Basingstoke  Sch.  Brd. 
Acton  Local  Board 


Architect,  Surveyor,  o 


Official  

J.  S.  & F.  Clarkson. 

Official  

do. 

do. 

O.  Claude  Robson  . 
Official  

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

J.  Lovegrove 

H.  McIntosh 

Official  

do. 

do. 

do. 

W.  Lee  

A.  W.  Conquest  .... 

R.  11.  Inch  

C.  Bel!  

C.  N.  Lailey 

U.  Cheston! 


June  10th 
Juno  17th 
June  18th 
June  19th 


June  24th 
June  25th 
June  26th 


do. 

June  28th 
July  6th 
July  6th 
Not  stated 
do. 


PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Pago. 

June  22nd 

xvi. 

CUBITT  TOWN.  — For  the  erection  of  house  and  work- 
shop. in  Bilaon-street,  Cubitt  Town,  E.,  for  Mr.  G, 
Payne.  Mr.  J.  W.  Stocker,  architect,  St.  Mary  Axe  : — 
W.  Buckland,  Cubitt  Town  (accepted)  £380  0 0 


CUBITT  TOWN. — For  the  erection  of  two  houses  in 
Seyssell-street,  Cubitt  Town,  E.,  for  Mr.  W.  H.  Day. 
Mr.  J.  W.  Stocker,  architect : — 

W.  Buckland,  Cubitt  Town  (accepted)  £373  0 0 


1 16  6 


.412  70 


GREAT  HARWOOD  (Lancashire). — For  wrought-iron 
palisading  and  entrance-gates.  Quantities  supplied  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  R.  Simpson,  architect,  Riehmond-chambers, 
Blackburn : — 

A*  Bf 
£ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 
J.  W.  Singer  & Sons,Frome  ...  837  10  01...  737  0 0! 
Edgar  Keeling,  Tcale,  & Co. 

London 694  2 6 

Jones  & Willis,  London 625  0 0 

St.  Pancras  Ironworks  Co., 

London 611  0 0 ...  462  0 0 

Raby,  Fell,  & Co.,  Manchester  516  0 0 ...  — 

James  Stead,  Blackburn 495  0 0 ...  385  0 0 

Wm.  Cumpstej-,  Blackburn  ...  490  0 0 ...  358  0 0 

Marshall  & Williams,  Birming- 
ham   462  7 0 

Musgrave  A Co.  Belfast 425  0 0 

Bayliss,  Jones,  A Bayliss,  Wol- 
verhampton   416  3 4 ...  380  13  4 

C.  Smith  A Sons,  Birmingham  411  10  6 ...  351  10  6 

Robert  Kay,  Helinshore,  Man- 
chester   392  13  0 ...  346  0 0 

Hill  & Smith,  Brierley  Hill, 

Stafford  375  0 0 ...  355  0 0 

Hugh  Hubborstey,  Great  Har- 
wood   355  15  6 ...  228  13  8 

Arthur  Simpson,  Blackburn  ...  349  6 8 ...  306  6 8 

Worrell  A Co.  Liverpool 347  19  0 ...  300  0 0 

E.  C.  & J.  Keay,  Birmingham  342  10  0 ...  — 
Brownlee  & Murray,  Glasgow  333  18  6 ...  — 

Richard  Oddie,  Bury  322  17  0 ...  202  17  0 

William  Walton,  Burnley  314  16  6 ...  269  16  6 

F.  Morton  & Co.,  Liverpool  ...  312  0 0 ...  — 

Thomas  Wurdleworth,  Padi- 

ham,  near  Burnley 283  10  0 ...  — 

Thomas  Ashworth,  Burnley 

(accepted)  240  0 01...  197  16  0! 

* With  wrought-iron  heads  to  palisading, 
f W ith  cast-iron  heads  to  palisading. 


HAMPSTEAD. — For  the  erection  of  the  Bickersteth 
Memorial  Hall,  Hampstead.  Mr.  Wilfred  J.  Hardcastle, 
architect,  Lancaster  House,  Strand.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 
Young  & Brown  : — 

K.  Law  ranee  A Sons  £1,495  0 0 

Neave  A Neavo 1,393  0 0 

Charles  Wail 1 ,377  0 0 

Kirk  A Randall 1,36)  0 0 

A.  & E.  Braid  1,357  0 0 

Foster  A Dickseo 1,35-1  0 0 

C.  F.  Kearley  1,347  0 0 

Staines  A Son  1,344  0 0 

B E.  Nightingale  1,313  0 0 

Higgs  A Hill 1,32-1  0 0 

E.  C.  Howell  A Son  (accepted)  1,230  0 0 


HAMMERSMITH. — For  making  up  roads  at  Hammer- 
smitb,  for  the  Vestry  -. — 

Sinclair-road.  Bulmer-road. 

Hindle  A Morrish £360  £703 

Trehearue 169  694 

Nowell  A Robson  146  672 

Tomes  A Wiinpey 122  615 

Coat  (accepted;  93  656 


HAMPSTEAD. — For  the  making  of  sewers,  manholes, 
ventilating-shafts,  Ac.,  and  for  the  making  of  roads  and 
paths,  Ac.,  on  the  National  Standard  Land  Company’s 
Woodbine  Estate,  Hampstead  : — 

Rowland  Bros £1,925  0 0 

Ambrose  Oliver ‘.  1,900  0 0 

George  Oscnton  1,787  0 0 

Chas.  Killingback 1,750  0 0 

George  Feltou  1,44-1  0 0 

Ford  A Co 1,370  0 0 

William  Kew 1,280  16  0 


HOLLOWAY.— For  the  erection  of  hall,  18,  Albion- 
road,  Holloway.  Mr.  T.  S.  Archer,  architect,  Basinghall- 
street b 

Adams £1,040  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  989  0 0 

Ebbage  786  0 0 

Holliday  A Greenwood  (accepted)  ...  713  0 0 

KILBURN.— For  alterations  to  the  Albert  Edward, 
Albert-street,  Kilburn,  for  Mrs.  Wright.  Mr.  H.  I. 

Newton,  architect.  Queen  Anne’s-gate  : 

Excell  A Lister £626  0 0 

Campbell  (accepted)  457  0 0 

For  Peicterers’  Work. 

Paddon  (accepted)  40  0 0 

LONDON.— For  "alterations  and  additions  to  77,  St. 
John-street,  and  29,  St.  John’s-lane,  Clorkenwell,  for 
Messrs.  Fenr.er,  Appleton,  A Co.  Mr.  Herbert  D 
Appleton,  F.R.I.B.A.,  architect,  Woo!  Exchange' 
Quantities  by  Mr.F.  T.  W.  Miiier,  Guildhall -chambers]  - 

Clarko  A Bracey  £2,139  0 O 

T.  H.  A R.  Roberts 2,087  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  1 *871  0 0 

8hurmur 1,845  0 0 

Colls  A Sons  i ?88  0 0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  Portman  Chapel 
Creche  and  mission-house.  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Pite,  architect 
BloomBbury-squaro.  Quantities  by  Mr.  Rookwood  ‘ 

Hayward  A Son £3,400  0 0 

Harris 3,133  0 0 

Vi  oodward 3,994  0 0 

La  they  Bros 2,867  0 0 

Toms 2,958  0 0 

Falkner  3,793  0 0 

Patman  A Fotheringham  3 773  0 0 

2,760  0 0 

2,743  0 0 

2,719  0 0 

2,673  0 0 

2,621  0 0 

2,679  0 0 

LONDON. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  24  and 
25,  Castle-street  East,  W.,  for  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Miller,  architect.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

C.  Manning £2,557  0 0 

8pencer  A Co 2,520  0 0 

E.  Fairchild  2,499  0 0 


Smitn  A Sons 

Maoey  

Wall  Bros,  (accepted)... 


LONDON.— For  alterations  to  the  Gloucester  Arms 
Mason-street,  Old  Kent-road.  Mr.  R.  A.  Lewcock’ 
architect,  Bishopsgate-street  Within 

Simpson £265  0 0 

Eoye  198  0 0 

Spencer  A Co 195  0 0 


LONDON. — For  the  extension  of  Leadenhall  Market, 
for  the  Honourable  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 
Mr.  Horace  Jones,  architect.  Quantities  by  Messrs. 


William  Heddall  A Son  : — 

Webster  

Holliday  A Greenwood 

Coils  A Sons 

Nixon 

Boyce 

Conder  

Hart  

Holland  A Hannen 

Hall,  Beddall,  A Co.... 

Chappell  

By  waters  

Killby  A Gayford  

Perry  A Co 

Morler  

Gentry  

Mowlem  A Co 


...  £23.510  0 0 


22,140  0 
22,110  0 
22,000  0 
21,983  0 
21,976  0 
21,938  0 
21,900  0 
21,793  0 
21,570  0 
21,494  0 
21,433  0 
20,875  0 
20,487  0 


LONDON. — For  the  erection  of  billiard-room  addition 
at  the  Broekley  Constitutional  Club,  for  the  Committee. 
Mr.  Joseph  B.  Wall,  architect,  Walbrook  : — 

Thos.  Sayers £270  0 0 

S.  Schofield  265  0 0 

T.  D.  Long  260  0 0 

Jerrard  224  0 0 

G.  H.  Webb 221  0 0 

Best  220  0 0 

H.  L.  Holloway  199  0 0 

CoDgdon  Bros 189  12  0 


LONDON.  — For  rebuilding  2,  Glouceeter-street, 
Theobald "s-road,  W.C.,  for  Mr.  Haslett.  Messrs.  John  A 
8.  Flint  Clarkson,  architects.  No  quantities  : — 

Bridgman  £1,497  0 0 

McCormack  A Sons 1,469  0 0 

Manning 1,329  0 0 

Pusey  A Lumley 1,246  0 0 

8abey  A Son 1 169  0 0 


LUDDENDEN  (Yorks). — For  new  shed  and  warehouse. 
Luddenden.  Mr.  T.  L.  Patchett,  architect,  Halifax  - 

Total  amount  of  highest  Tenders £1,532  14  6 

Ditto  lowest  Tenders 1,331  19  9 

Total  amount  of  accepted  Tenders, 
which  include  old  materials  re-used  1,424  10  0 
[Architect's  estimate,  1,600LJ 
Accepted  Contractors. 

Excavator’s,  Mason's,  and  Bricklayer’s  Work. — Mr. 
Rowland  Gaukroger,  Warley. 

Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  Work. — Mr.  James  Lister* 
Hebden  Bridge. 

Plumber's  an  1 Glazier's  Work. — Mr.  Levi  Crabtree, 
Luddenden. 

Slater's  and  Plasterer's  Work.— Messrs.  J.  A T.  Alder- 
son,  Luddenden. 

Ironfounders’  Work. — Messrs.  Wood  Bros.,  Sowerby 
Bridge. 

Concrete  Flooring.— Messrs.  George  Greenwood  A Sons. 
Halifax. 


LUTON  (Beds.). — For  the  erection  of  dyeing  premises 
at  Luton,  for  Mr.  T.  Lye.  Mr.  J.  R.  Brown,  architect, 
Luton  : — 

T.  A E.  Neville £1,698  0 0 

Slough  Bros 1,570  0 0 

G.  Smart  1,475  0 0 

W.  Dunham  (accepted) 1,452  0 0 

( All  of  Luton.] 


For  the  erection  of  St.  Margaret’s 
, Tyler’s-green,  Penn,  Bucks.  Mr. 
Arthur  Vernon,  architect.  High  Wycombe  : — 

Z.  Wheeler £400  0 0 


SHINBRIDGE  (Gloucestershire). — For  new  house  and 
farm  buildings  at  Shinbridge,  Gloucestershire,  for  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Fitzhardinge.  Mr.  J.  H.  Littlejohn* 
architect,  Berkeley.  Quantities  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Pope. 
Bristol : — 

Church,  Bristol 

Stephens  A Bastow,  Bristol 

S.  Cox,  Stroud  

Nicholis  A Co.,  Shinbridgo  

Wm.  Jones,  Gloucester 

Meredith,  Gloucester  

Roach  A Hon,  Charfield 

F.  A J.  Williams,  Bristol 

Workman  A Son,  Shinbridge  ... 

H.  A.  Forse,  Bristol  

Harper,  Stroud 

I).  C.  Jones  A Co.,  Gloucester... 

Baxter,  Stroud 

G.  Drew,  Chalford  

Coleman,  Chaxhill  

Wilkins  A Sou,  Bristol  

Gregory  A Sou,  Berkeley  

A.  King,  Gloucester  (accepted)  2,798 


..£3,670  0 
. 3,336  0 
..  3,295  0 
..  3,251  0 
3,226  0 
,.  3,150  0 
. 3,100  0 
. 2,981  0 
. 2,980  0 
. 2,980  0 
. 2,924  0 
. 2,920  0 
. 2,917  0 


3 10  6 


SPALDING  (Lincolnshire).— For  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Chapel,  Spalding.  Mr.  F.  Boreham,  architect  — 

Thompson  A Son,  Louth £2,992  0 0 

S.  A W.  Patlinson,  Sleaford 2,890  0 0 

Broadhurst,  March 2,800  0 0 

J.  Holloway,  London 2,790  0 0 

G.  Mower,  London  2,667  0 0 

J.  Coliingwood  A Son,  March  2,663  0 0 

Bennett  Bros.,  Downham  2,579  0 0 

Scholes,  Rou«e,  A Clarke,  Stamford  2,450  0 0 

J.  Holmes,  Wainfleet  (accepted)  ...  2,236  0 0 


STOKES  BY  (Norfolk).— For  works  at  Hilbro’  House, 
StokeBby,  Norfolk,  for  Mr.  F.  W.  Waters.  Messrs. 
Bottle  A Olley,  architects.  Great  Yarmouth  : — 

Second  Contract. — Billiard  Boom  and  outer  Entrance 
Hall. 

E.  Howes  (bricklayer),  Great  Yar- 
mouth   £162  0 0 

R.  Riches  (carpenter),  Postwick 266  0 0 

Wolverton  A Son  (plumbers),  Great 

Yarmouth 45  8 0 

[All  accepted.] 
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STOKE  NEWINGTON.  — For  taking  down  and  re- 
building the  premises,  169,  High-street,  Stoke  New- 
ington. Mr.  R.  A,  Lewcock,  architect,  Biahopsgate- 
etreet  Within 

Coldwell £1,393  0 0 

Kilby  & Gayfo.d 1,293  0 0 

Pringle 1,251  0 0 

Goodall  1,|99  0 0 

Auley  1,169  0 0 

Ivory  978  0 0 


STOKE  NEWINGTON. — For  taking  down  and  re- 
erecting  the  temporary  iron  and  wood  building  at  corner 
of  Rectory  and  Evering  roads,  Stoke  Newington,  and  for 
providing  and  laying  in  sundry  foundations  for  perma- 
nent lecture-hall  on  the  site,  for  the  Building  Committee 
of  the  Rectory-road  Congregational  Church.  Mr.  R.  A. 
Lewcock,  architect  : — 

Laying  in  Removing  Iron  Removal  of 
Foundations.  Building.  Organ 

Croggon  £265  0 £187  10  — 

Jackson  & Todd...  215  0 — £19  10 

Lascelies 191  0 107  0 12  0 

GoodaB  180  0 104  0 10  0 

Koorne 136  0 60  0 — 


STRATFORD  (Essex). — For  pulling  down  and  re- 
building the  George  public-house,  The  Broadway,  Strat- 
ford, for  the  Loudon  and  Burton  Brewery.  Mr.  T.  S. 
Archer,  architect,  Basinghall-streot : — 

Forrest  £3,687  0 0 

£°-vce  • 3,405  0 0 

Hall,  Beddall,  A Co 3,303  0 0 

Perry  & Co 3,352  0 0 

Holland  3,296  0 0 

Morter 3 213  0 0 

Holliday  A Greenwood  3,139  0 0 

Ashby  & Horner  3,093  0 0 

Barnes  (accepted)  2,783  0 0 

Fittings, 

Holland  £30-1  0 0 

Lascelies 289  0 0 

Boyce 285  0 0 

Hall,  Beddall,  & Co 268  0 0 

Ashby  A Horner  260  O 0 

Ferry  & Co 257  0 0 

“ort©r  251  0 0 

Forrest  237  0 0 

Holliday  A Greenwood 2io  0 0 

Barnes  ]92  15  0 

STREATHAM. — For  alterations  and  additions  to  3 
Streatham-row,  for  Messrs.  Leverett  & Frye.  Mr  J.  O 
Smith,  architect,  Southampton-street,  8trand  — 

W Mason £407  0 0 

®lU®ro.s 359  0 0 

W.  Morton 316  0 0 

TOTTENHAM.— For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  two 
houses,  with  shop  and  stable,  at  Eagle-place,  High  Cross- 
lane,  Tottenham,  for  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Higgins 
architect : — ’ 

Thompson  

Holloway  

Williams 

Wilkins  Bros 

Lam  hie  

Dealing  A Son ..!!!"!. 


£675  0 0 
660  0 0 
648  0 0 
637  0 0 
623  0 0 
605  0 0 


TOXTETH  PARK  —For  the  completion  of  Wendell- 
street,  for  the  Toxteth  Park  Local  Board.  Contract  No.  8. 
Quantities  supplied  by  the  engiueer,  Mr.  John  Price' 
Assoc.  M.  Inst  C.E. : — ’ 

Hayes  A Son,  Bolton £219  9 9 

Chas.  Burt,  Toxteth  Park.......,,"."..!”  220  0 0 

McCabe  A Co.,  Kirkdale  210  6 9 

L.  Marr,  Toxteth  Park  jgg  u q 

Anwell  &Co.,  LUorpool 179  9 5 

W F.  Chadwick,  Liverpool 176  15  0 

R^  Lomax,  Eccles ]7o  - 9 

Walkdeu  A Co  , Bootle  (accepted) 169  18  6 

[Engineer's  estimate,  1902.] 

TOXTETH  PARK.— For  the  completion  of  Holme- 
* ‘reel  (Contract  No.  7),  for  the  Local  Board.  Quantities 
snnnlieri  hv  the  engineer,  Mr.  John  Price,  Assoc.  M.  Inst. 


McCabe  A Co.,  Liverpool £296  14  0 

Hayes  A Son,  Bolton 292  9 4 

Chas.  Burt,  Toxteth  Park ’ 281  0 0 

Anwell  A Co.,  Liverpool  ' 279  3 8 

L.  Marr,  Toxteth  Park 241  14  7 

R.  Lomax,  Eccles  237  1 H 

W F Chadwick,  Liverpool  (accepted)  235  18  1 

Walkden  A Co.,*  Bootle  197  0 0 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  2692  ] 

* Withdrawn  owiBg  to  error. 


TOXTETH  PARK. — For  the  completion  of  Whittier- 
street,  for  the  Toxteth  Park  Local  Board.  Contract 
No.  9.  Quantities  supplied  by  the  engineer,  Mr.  John 
Price,  Assoc.  M.Inst.  C.E.  :— 

Hayes  A Son,  Bolton  £253  1 4 

McCabe  A Co  , Kirkdale  227  3 6 

Cbas.  Burt,  Toxteth  Park  220  0 0 

I,.  Marr,  Toxteth  Park  192  19  0 

S.  McCullagb,  Toxteth  Park  189  13  5 

Anwell  A Co.,  Liverpool  16112  1 

W.  F.  Chadwick,  Liverpool 160  3 2 

R.  Lomax,  Eccles 178  11  6 

Walkden  A Co.,  Bootle  (accepted) 173  8 0 

[Engineer's  estimate,  195/.  j 


_ WITNEY  (Oxon).  — For  new  residence  for  Mr.  J. 
Vanner  Early.  Messrs.  Dunk  A Geden,  architects, 
Leadenhall-street,  E.C. : — 

Bartlett  Bros.,  Witney  £2,670  16  0 

Wilkins  A Son,  Eynekam 2,567  0 0 

W.  Cantwell,  Witney 2,495  0 0 


YARMOUTH. — For  new  class-room  and  lobby,  for 
eighty  children,  to  8t.  George’s  Board  Schools,  Great 
Yarmouth.  Messrs.  Bottle  A Olley,  architects,  Great 
Yarmouth  : — 

H.  Spriogall £164  0 0 

R-  Davy  459  0 0 

J.  S.  Cooper 447  10  0 

E.  Howes  4-n  0 0 

J-  Bray  436  0 0 

J . Leggett 429  0 0 

Cork  A Beech  (accepted)  423  10  0 

[All  of  Oreat  Yarmouth.] 


YARMOUTH. — For  additions  to  business  offices,  for 
Sir  E.  K.  Lacon  A Sons,  North  Howard-street,  Great 
Yarmouth.  Messrs.  Bottle  A Olley,  architects.  Great 
Yarmouth  : — 

Wm.  Wright £812  16  6 

Cork  A Beech  784  10  0 

E.  Howes  765  0 0 

J.  Leggett  (accepted) 762  0 0 

[All  of  Great  Yarmouth.] 
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Architectural  Backgrounds. 

ffN  the  admirably 
written,  but  now 
certainly  not  much 
read,  Essay  on  the 
Picturesque,  by 
Sir  Uvedale  Price, 
one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters 
is  that  which  he 
devotes,  with  much 
intelligence  and  great  acuteness  of  observation, 
to  architecture  and  building  ; disavowing  at 
the  same  time  any  technical  knowledge  of 
architecture,  and  illustrating  his  views  on  the 
subject  more  from  the  works  of  great  land- 
scape painters  than  by  examples  of  known 
buildings,  though  not  without,  too,  some  con- 
siderable references  to  the  latter.  This  treatise, 
written  a good  deal  as  a sequel  to  Burke’s 
“Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,” — and 
forming  with  that  work  and  Alison’s  “ Essay 
on  Taste,”  what  may  be  considered  the  old 
English  classics  in  this  walk, — enters  largely 
into  the  subject  of  landscape  gardening,  and 
in  the  chapter  referred  to  particularly  in  its 
relation  to  buildings,  and  that  in  a manner 
very  interesting  and  suggestive. 

While  treating  thus  fully,  however,  of  the 
landscape  surroundings  of  buildings,  the 
author  does  not  seem  quite  to  recognise  the 
fact  that  these  must  resolve  themselves  into 
what  is  more  strictly  background  on  one  side 
at  least  of  every  building  having  a principal 
front,  a character  applying  to  nearly  all 
buildings  not  absolutely  “ monumental,”  as  the 
term  is  architecturally  used,  and  to  some  even 
of  these.  To  this  not  much  noticed  topic  of 
background  in  architecture,  a little  space  may 
perhaps  be  not  unfitly  devoted  in  these 
columns.  Landscape  and  buildings  may  be 
considered  as  mutually  accessory  to  each, 
accordingly  as  one  or  the  other  may  be  for 
the  time  the  chief  object  of  attention  ; and  as 
from  the  architect’s  stand-point  his  art  claims 
that  place,  the  relation  which  his  work  is  to 
bear  to  the  natural  features  of  its  site,  and 
especially  to  those  with  which  it  must  com- 
bine when  seen  in  its  most  important  aspect, 
becomes  a matter  of  serious  moment,  and  a 
very  important  element  in  the  motive  of  his 
design  ; and  it  is,  without  doubt,  frequently 
from  deficient  appreciation  of  this  truth  that 
buddings  fail  to  produce  the  effect  which  the 
general  merits  of  their  design  would  seem 
calculated  to  secure.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
dwell  on  the  many  varying  and  often  con- 
flicting reasons  which  must  be  weighed  by  an 
architect  in  his  choice  of  style  and  disposition 
of  parts  in  designing  a building,  and  some  of 
which  may,  iu  many  cases,  overrule  considera- 


tions arising  chiefly  from  the  character  of  a 
site  ; and  there  are,  of  course,  instances  in 
which  a building  may  be  so  circumstanced  as 
in  itself,  from  mere  mass  or  extent,  to  out- 
weigh any  influence  attaching  to  a perhaps 
tame  and  unmarked  site;  cases  in  which  it 
becomes,  in  fact,  the  office  of  the  architect  to 
dictate  and  not  at  all  to  follow  local  character; 
and  when  this  happens,  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  a designer  are  shown  in  what  may  be  held 
more  strictly  pure  architectural  design,  as 
distinguished  from  what  (borrowing  a term 
from  mathematics)  we  may  describe  as  mixed 
design,— influenced,  that  is,  in  a great  degree, 
by  local  rather  than  directly  architectural  con- 
siderations. 

We  must,  for  the  purposes  of  our  subject, 
suppose  that  the  several  questions  involved  in 
the  best  treatment  of  a design  are  pretty 
equally  balanced,  and  consider  how,  under  such 
circumstances,  this  special  point  of  “ back 
ground  ” should  weigh  in  the  scale. 

To  begin  with,— of  course  it  is  only  in  build- 
ings in  which  external  appearance  is  felt  to  be 
of  importance  that  this  influence  can  be  at  all 
materially  recognised  ; but,  at  the  same  time 
it  may  be  said  that,  however  practical  or  com- 
monplace the  purpose  of  a building  may  be, 
any  architect  claiming  to  be  at  all  a master  of 
his  art  will  find  means  of  making  it  interesting 
in  external  character.  The  reference  to  the 
effect  of  buildings  represented  in  the  land- 
scapes of  the  great  masters,  so  frequently  made 
use  of,  as  mentioned  above,  by  Sir  Uvedale 
Price,  is  very  consonant  with  sound  reason,  as 
these,  for  the  most  part,  represented  existing 
structures,  built  most  probably  of  local  mate° 
rials,  and  thus,  as  Wordsworth  was  at  pains  to 
teach  the  Lake  people,  having  one  great  element 
oi  the  picturesque,  in  their  harmony  of  tone 
with  the  natural  objects  around  them.  It  is 
no  gain,  in  an  artistic  sense,  that  11  advanced 
civilisation,*’  as  the  phrase  goes,  has  so  furnished 
the  means  of  easy  communication  and  of  ready 
carnage  of  materials,  that  the  products  of  all 
places  are  almost  as  available  for  use  in  all 
others  as  in  their  own  ; these  facilities  for  the 
use  of  exotic  materials  have  led,  in  but  too 
many  cases,  to  the  neglect  of  those,  more  fitting 
but  perhaps  less  “taking,”  of  local  origin, 
ignoring  the  unquestionable  fact  that  the 
vegetable  clothing  of  a country  or  district  has 
such  a relation  to  its  geological  features  and 
products  that  where  the  former  constituted  the 
background  the  latter  will  not  fail  to  harmonise 
with  it  when  forming  the  substance  of  build- 
ings relieved  against  it.  As  a first  point,  then 
to  be  regarded  by  an  architect  in  aiming  at 
harmony  between  bis  building  and  its  back- 
ground we  would  name  the  use,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  local  materials  in  its  construction, 
used,  too,  m such  manner  and  form  as  shall 


least  disguise  the  qualities  of  colour  or  texture 
which  give  them  a marked  character.  It 
would  he  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  gain  in 
respect  of  picturesque  effect  which  might  be 
secured  by  a recurrence  to  this  natural  and 
primitive  practice  in  places  where  it  has  been 
forsaken.  No  stronger  case  of  the  kind  could, 
perhaps,  be  quoted  than  that  of  the  Lake 
district  just  referred  to. 

A hideous  practice  had  grown  up  in  the  last 
century,  and  was  continued  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  one,  of  coating  all  new  build- 
ings with  a surface  of  rough  cast,  highly- 
coloured  iu  most  cases  with  what  in  the  broad 
dialect  of  the  country  was  known  as  “ boomt 
cambre,”  a copious  infusion  of  which  was  held 
essential  to  afford  the  hot,  foxy,  yellow-fawn 
colour  which  had  become  dear  to  the  tutored  (?) 
native  mind.  The  picturesque  old  farm- 
buildings  of  an  earlier  date,  among  which  may 
be  found  many  to  arrest  and  charm  the  eye  of 
an  artist,  showed  no  such  vicious  treatment, 
but  grew,  as  it  were,  from  the  soil,  in  the 
strong,  broad,  rugged  random  walling  of  native 
ragstone. 

Settling  at  By  dal  in  the  second  decade  of 
the  century,  Wordsworth  found  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  country  deformed  and  blotted 
over  by  these  great  yellow  blotches  of  building, 
and,  by  precept  and  example,  set  himself  to 
work  a reformation,  in  the  course  of  years 
bringing  about  so  complete  a change  that, 
except  in  cases  where  additions  had  to  be 
made  to  buildings  already  so  coated,  the  face 
of  yellow  roughcast  became  the  rare  exception, 
and  the  bold,  wholesome  rubble  work  in  dark 
grey  stone  the  almost  universal  rule.  The 
gain  to  both  buddings  and  landscape  is 
immense,  and,  with  the  rich  body  of  foliage  so 
common  in  that  country,  it  has  become  quite 
possible  for  a new  building  to  be  felt  as  au 
addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene  instead  of, 
as  at  one  time,  a sure  blot  in  it.  To  take’ 
another  example.  There  were,  in  this  country, 
until  the  last  half  score  of  years  or  so,  few  com- 
binations of  landscape  and  buildings  so  inte- 
resting and  picturesque  as  that  presented  by 
Arundel,  its  castle,  church,  and  accessory 
buildings,  in  form  varied  but  not  too  broken, 
the  square  masses  of  budding  alternating  with 
the  rounded  and  undulating  shapes  of  the 
foliage,  and  the  whole  resolving  into  a 
graduated  decline  from  the  higher  level 
towards  that  of  the  sea.  In  colour  the 
combination  was  no  less  happy  ; the  grey 
of  the  masonry,  the  green  of  the  trees, 
and  the  quiet  mild  red  of  the  tdes  met  to 
harmonious  contrast  (there  are  accordant  and 
discordant  contrasts),  and  made  a picture 
which  artists  delighted  to  dwell  on.  In  an 
evd  day  (architecturally  speaking)  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  resolved  to  budd  a great  church  close 
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to  his  castle,  and,  under  a no  less  evil  star, 
his  architects  decided  to  build  it  of  yellow 
oolitic  stone.  Farewell,  henceforth,  to  the 
landscape  charm  of  Arundel ! A large  raw 
mass  of  Bath-brick  coloured  masonry  took 
precedence  of  all  else  in  the  view,  drowned  all 
the  delicate  contrasts  of  tint  erewhile  so 
interesting  and  attractive,  and  caused  the 
artist  who  had  once  delighted  to  get  a note  of 
Arundel  under  one  or  another  of  its  many  phases 
of  effect,  to  close  his  sketch-book  and  turn 
away  with  a sigh,— haply  with  a groan.  A 
rather  undignified,  but  not  inapt,  comparison 
was  made,  in  our  hearing,  of  this  result,  to  that 
of  putting  a new  cream-cheese  into  a bowl  of 
lobster-salad  ; and,  in  truth,  the  jar  was  not 
less  on  the  sense  of  fitness.  An  archi- 
tect, if  an  artist,  should  be  so  much  alive  to 
the  effect  which  his  building  is  to  have  on  its 
site,  as  to  give  it  deep  consideration  as  he 
works  it  out  on  paper  ; and  had  such  fore- 
thought guided  the  designers  in  this  instance, 
one  charming  picture  of  Old  England  would 
not  have  been  irretrievably  destroyed.  Cen- 
turies, but  not  less,  may  tone  down  this  raw 
product  to  quiet  combination  with  what 
existed  there  before  it.  Netley  Abbey,  as  was 
once  noticed  in  these  pages,  has  gained  an 
exquisite  grey  in  its  long  contest  with  time, 
and  it  is  built  of  an  oolitic  stone  ; but  no  one 
now  living,  or  for  generations  to  come,  can 
again  realise  what  Arundel  was  to  the  lover  of 
the  true  picturesque,  before  it  was  defaced  by 
an  unhappy  invasion  of  crude  Bath  stonework. 

Our  limits  forbid  our  dwelling  much  at  large 
on  the  several  points  of  our  subject.  Let  us 
speak  next  on  form  in  relation  to  background. 
One  general  truth  may  be  stated  in  this 
respect, — that  where  the  natural  forms  are 
bold  or  much  varied  a building  will  tell  best 
which  is  designed  with  decided  sobriety  and 
simplicity  of  form  and  detail,  avoiding  any- 
thing like  an  aim  at  competing  with  the  power 
of  its  background.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  natural  features  are  tame  and  subdued, 
boldness  of  design  will  have  its  best  oppor- 
tunity for  effect.  In  the  case  of  buildings 
having  a character  of  defence,  such  as  the 
castles  and  fortified  houses  of  the  feudal  period, 
more  of  an  air  of  rivalry  with  natural  boldness 
of  site  may  be  admissible ; but  even  in  these 
a tempered  spirit  of  contrast  will  be  found 
more  really  powerful  in  effect  than  any  very 
pronounced  character  of  emulation.  The  fact 
is  that  so  powerful  is  any  impression,  even  of 
a quiet  kind,  produced  by  natural  objects  that 
it  is  always  safer  to  build  in  subjection  than, 
so  to  speak,  in  opposition  to  them,  and  where 
their  character  is  decidedly  powerful,  all 
attempt  in  the  way  of  competition  will  be  a 
failure.  A recollection  from  the  Lake  country 
again  occurs  to  us  in  illustration.  The  simple, 
unobtrusive  character  of  the  old  and  often 
diminutive  churches  of  that  district  strikes 
most  tourists  who  have  an  eye  for  artistic 
effect,  and  they  are  felt  to  combine  and  har- 
monise with  the  bold  scenery  in  a way  in  which 
more  ambitious  buildings  would  quite  fail  to 
do,  and  even  in  the  case  of  the  larger  churches, 
such,  for  instance  as  Crosthwaite  Church,  the 
ancient  parish  church  of  Keswick,  its  con- 
siderable scale  appears  subdued  and  un- 
pretentious among  its  mountain  surroundings 
from  its  broad  horizontal  character,  square 
spireless  tower,  and  absence  of  vertical  promi- 
nences or  features  of  marked  detail ; and  its 
character  is  felt  to  be  in  consonance  with  its 
site.  When  a new  church  was  to  be  built  for 
Ambleside,  the  very  eminent  architect  justly 
selected  to  deal  with  that  beautiful  position 
did  not,  unfortunately  we  think,  look  at  the 
problem  of  fitly  occupying  it  from  the  point 
of  view  which  seems  to  have  been  that  of  the 
old  church-builders,  but  to  have  thought  that 
the  bold  massive  natural  features  of  the  site 
must  be  met  by  a design  in  some  sort  com- 
peting with  them.  The  result  is  that  a church 
of  strongly-marked  character,  and  very  inte- 
resting in  many  points  of  its  treatment,  does 
not  enhance  the  power  of  the  landscape  ; but 
failing,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in  the  aim, 
apparently,  to  assert  its  oxen  scale  and  import- 
ance by  a large  massive  tower  and  spire  (very 
far  larger  than  would  be  supposed  by  any  one 
not  actually  testing  their  scale),  it  is  at  once 


dwarfed  by  the  background  of  cliff,  hill,  and 
mountain,  and  serves  also  to  dwarf  them,  since 
its  large  scale  is  unappreciable  in  such  associa- 
tion. Had  a church  of  flatter  treatment  been 
designed,  with  a low  square  tower  or  simple 
bell-turret,  both  it  and  the  landscape  would 
have  gained  in  effect.  In  designing  buildings 
for  town  sites,  where  existing  structures  will 
back  their  new  neighbour,  too  little  thought  is 
often  bestowed  on  the  very  grave  consideration 
of  what  effect  will  be  produced  by  their  com- 
bination ; and  we  frequently  see  a multiplied 
aggregation  of  similar,  but  disconnected,  forms 
where  a departure  from  the  existing  type 
might  have  produced  a happy  and  picturesque 
contrast  instead  of  as  in  too  many  cases,  a new 
building  being  felt  as  an  intrusion  and  an  eye- 
sore. 

Suppose  the  Radcliffe  Library  at  Oxford 
had  been  treated  with  another  spire,  like  St. 
Mary’s,  or  another  tower  like  Magdalen,  what 
an  immeasurable  loss  to  that  most  picturesque 
city  would  have  resulted.  Yet  in  the  present 
fashion,  as  we  must  term  it,  of  dealing  with 
such  structures,  it  is  a hundred  to  one  but  some 
such  course  would  have  been  pursued,  and  this 
is  but  one  instance  among  many  which  might 
be  appropriately  cited. 

It  was  not,  surely,  without  thought  that 
Wren  placed  on  Ludgate-hill  the  short  spire 
which  emphasises  the  mass  of  his  majestic 
cupola  beyond,  as  we  know  it  was  not  without 
thought  that  he,  with  his  well-trained  eye  for 
effect,  decided  on  the  character  to  be  given  to 
his  two  western  towers  of  St.  Paul’s. 

If  architects  before  settling  the  designs  of 
their  town  buildings  would  more  frequently, 
with  the  useful  modern  aid  of  photography, 
try  how  the  forms  they  contemplate  using 
would  group  in  harmony  or  contrast  (or  both ) 
with  what  must  be  their  background,  there 
would  be  less  frequent  occasions  for  lamenta- 
tion over  new  good  work  put  out  of  place,  or 
over  old  good  work  put  out  of  countenance. 

The  subject  of  “ Architectural  Background  ” 
seems  to  include  those  cases  in  which  existing 
architectural  masses  form  the  principal  features 
of  distance  or  middle- distance  in  views  of 
interest,  and  may,  for  ages  perhaps,  have  given 
the  leading  character  to  the  landscape  for 
miles  around  ; and  any  material  alteration  of 
such  through  dealings  with  them,  in  way  of 
repair  or  restoration,  would  be  felt  as  a serious 
injury  to  the  scenery  of  a whole  district.  There 
are  those  of  us  who  can  well  remember  how, 
during  the  third  decade  of  this  century,  when 
Windsor  Castle  was  under  the  hands  of  the 
architect  later  known  as  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville, 
much  solicitude  was  felt  lest  the  noble  struc- 
ture which  from  its  elevated  site  was  a feature 
in  the  background  of  the  landscape  for  leagues 
in  different  directions,  should  be  damaged  in 
its  character  and  charm  by  the  changes  and 
additions  made  in  it.  Whatever  other  criti- 
cism may  be  passed  on  the  work  then  done,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  nobility  of  outline  and 
mass  was  preserved,  and  the  castle  still  forms 
one  of  the  finest  of  distant  objects  from  many 
points.  One  of  the  most  striking  instances  of 
its  scenic  value  in  a distance  may  be  found,  in 
clear  weather,  on  the  open  country  road 
between  Headley  and  Ashtead,  near  Epsom, 
where  at  a distance  of  some  twenty-one  miles  it 
rises  against  the  sky  with  a dignity  which  would 
have  led  to  its  record  in  the  sketch-book  of 
the  present  writer  had  not  the  exigencies  of  a 
time-table  interfered ; the  foreground  also 
being  (some  fourteen  years  since)  picturesque 
and  full  of  character.  Not  so,  we  fear,  can  the 
handling  of  St.  Alban’s  Abbey  be  characterised 
in  relation  to  its  landscape.  The  long  low- 
roofed  nave,  with  its  many  clearstory  lights, 
had  a character  and  value  in  the  neighbouring 
scenery  which  could  not,  without  damage,  be 
taken  from  it,  and  the  needless  (as  wo  think) 
raising  of  the  roof  (as  if,  forsooth,  there  were 
some  inherent  vice  in  one  of  a low  pitch)  has 
made  a change,  sensibly  taking  away  the  par- 
ticular feeling  and  landscape  value  of  the 
church  in  its  old  form.  Another  instance  of 
unfortunate  alteration  in  a long-recognised  and 
characteristic  architectural  feature  is  found  in 
Chester  Cathedral.  It  is  true  that  much 
dilapidation  and  defacement  had  taken  place  in 
this  building,  and  restoration  to  anything  like 


its  original  external  detail  meant  extended  and! 
heavy  labour.  The  particular  character,  how- 
ever, of  the  central  tower  was  so  marked  and 
peculiar,  and  had  for  generations  so  presided* 
over  the  city  with  an  air  of  grave  solemnity,, 
that  it  was  surely  worth  while  in  any 
restoration  of  that  leading  feature  to  pre- 
serve to  the  utmost  that  dignified,  if  rather 
sombre,  air  of  old-time  stillness.  The  oc- 
tagonal angle  turrets,  cut  down  probably  on 
account  of  their  decayed  state,  had  been 
given  a pointed  dome  shape,  and  covered  with 
lead  a little  above  the  battlement  level,  and 
with  the  square  breadth  of  the  massive  red 
stone  tower  aided  in  giving  an  impression  of 
size  and  power  probably  a good  deal  beyond 
what  belonged  to  the  absolute  scale.  Had. 
the  turrets  been  a little  raised  only,  and  finished 
in  a form  something  like  those  of  King’s 
College  Chapel  at  Cambridge,  a sufficient 
restoration  would  have  been  made,  and  the  old 
solemn  character  little  interfered  with  ; but 
the  shafts  being  carried  up  high  above  the 
parapet,  and  finished  with  projecting  embattled 
caps  with  large  gurgoyles,  and  tall  pinnacles 
being  placed  on  the  small  buttress  projections 
on  the  tower  faces,  the  repose  of  the  whole  has 
disappeared  ; the  tower  seems  much  lower,  in 
its  main  mass,  as  compared  with  the  cathedral, 
and  the  structure  generally  much  smaller  in 
scale.  Other  restorations  by  the  same  prac- 
tised hand  give  cause  for  no  such  regrets  ; as, 
for  instance,  Exeter  and  Worcester  cathedrals, 
and  in  these  comments  a result  is  pointed  out 
not  perhaps  easily  foreseen,  but  which,  per- 
haps, some  careful  trials  in  perspective  upon 
views  or  photographs  of  the  tower,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  buildings  which  it  backed,  might 
haA'e  prevented. 

Speed  is  so  much  the  prevalent  passion  of 
the  day  that  in  architecture,  no  more  than  in 
other  callings,  can  due  preparation  by  thorough 
study  be  easily  secured  ; but  it  is  no  less  the 
fact  that,  without  this,  both  in  respect  of  a 
design  in  itself,  and  in  its  relations  to  its 
backings  and  surroundings,  no  results  can  bo 
secured  which  shall  escape  the  evil  repute  of 
interfering  for  the  worse  with  the  landscapes 
they  invade,  but  which,  with  due  and  full  care 
and  study  of  the  points  we  would  impress, 
they  might  have  enhanced  and  beautified. 


NOTES. 

Y the  defeat  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
measure  for  the  Government  of 
Ireland  and  the  consequent  with- 
drawal of  all  Bills  of  a contentious 
character,  another  chapter  in  the  history  of 
railway  legislation  is  closed.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
in  referring  to  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic 
Bill,  remarked  that  it  was  of  a magnitude 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  proceed  with 
it  compatibly  with  the  intention  of  winding  up 
as  rapidly  as  possible  the  business  of  the  Par- 
liament. Consequently,  this  measure,  which 
promised  to  go  a long  way  towards  settling 
one  of  the  most  vexed  commercial  questions 
of  the  day,  falls  to  the  ground.  This  cannot; 
but  be  regarded  as  unfortunate,  as  it  will  be  a 
great  disappointment  to  many,  and  the  railway 
directors  themselves,  while  they  may  perhaps 
experience  a sense  of  relief  at  the  disappear- 
ance of  a measure  which  they  regarded  with 
so  much  alarm,  must  recognise  the  fact  that 
such  relief  is  only  temporary,  and  that  matters 
are  left  in  an  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition. At  the  same  time,  the  attention  which 
has  been  drawn  to  the  subject  has  led  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  various  points  in  the 
controversy,  and  some  of  the  companies  have 
proved  themselves  willing  to  meet  to  a certain 
extent  the  demands  of  their  customers,  and  to 
redress  admitted  grievances.  The  Bill  has 
been  freely  criticised,  certain  clauses  failing  to- 
commend  themselves  to  either  party,  and  states- 
men may  find  plenty  of  material  with  which 
to  build  up  a satisfactory  measure  in  the 
future.  It  is  certainly  a matter  of  regret  that 
such  a determined  attempt  to  deal  with  this 
matter  should  have  met  such  a fate,  but  the 
time  and  trouble  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  it  may  yet  bear  fruit. 
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WHAT  is  called,  rather  unadvisedly, 

V llie  “Westminster  Abbey  Restoration 
.Bill”  was  read  a second  time  and  passed  for 
•consideration  in  Committee  on  Wednesday. 
The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to  give  authority  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  make 
grants  out  of  funds  under  their  control  for  the 
restoration  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  having  no  sufficient  funds 
available.  As  these  funds  are  really  required 
not  necessarily  or  primarily  for  restoration  in 
the  commonly  understood  sense  of  the  word, 
but  for  carrying  out  the  extensive  repairs 
which  have  now  become  necessary  for  the  very 
stability  and  preservation  of  the  fabric,  it 
would  be  better  that  the  Bill  should  be  so 
worded,  and  that  such  an  expression  as 

restoration,”  which  begs  a very  large 
question  and  may  lead  to  endless  disputes 
as  to  the  application  of  the  fund,  should 
be  avoided.  Mr.  Cavendish  Bentinck 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  House  a lecture  on  architecture, 
and  on  the  misdeeds  of  Deans  and  architects, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  condescendingly 
spoke  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley  as  “ a very 
worthy  man,”  and  insinuated  that  the  powers 
vested  in  the  Dean  and  Chapter  were  so  great 
that  if  they  chose  “ they  might  pull  down  the 
magnificent  western  towers.”  Now  the 
western  towers  are  not  in  the  least  magnificent. 
They  are  a very  bad  attempt  at  a sort  of 
bastard  Gothic-Classic,  by  an  architect  (whether 
Vi  ren  or  not  is  disputed)  who  had  obviously 
no  feeling  for  or  knowledge  of  Gothic  detail. 
We  have  no  wish  to  see  them  interfered  with, 
but  to  talk  of  them  as  “ magnificent  ” is 
ridiculous. 


"jl/TR.  JOHN  FIELD’S  analysis  of  the 
■“f  ^counts  of  the  Metropolitan  and  Sub- 
urban Gas  undertakings,  for  1885,  the  seven- 
teenth annual  number,  continues  to  be  such  an 
excellent  abstract  that  it  could  be  wished  that 
it  included  a longer  list  of  the  provincial 
undertakings.  Of  these  nineteen  only  are 
given,  nine  of  them  being  in  the  hands  of 
Corporations  and  ten  in  those  of  companies. 
The  field  thus  surveyed  is,  however,  large 
_f°  give  greafc  value  to  tlie  results 
tabulated.  They  are  of  a very  satisfactory 
nature.  During  the  last  five  years  the  capital 
■employed  for  producing  equal  quantities  of 
gas,  the  working  expenses  on  the  same,  and  the 
selling  price  of  gas,  have  all  been  reduced  in 
•each  of  the  former  groups  of  undertakings. 
I he  produce  of  gas  per  ton  of  coal  carbonised 
•has  shghtdy  increased,  but  the  cost  of  coal  per 
(L, 000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold  has  diminished  in 
a higher  ratio.  The  net  proceeds  of  residuals 
per  1,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  sold  has,  however, 
diminished,  and,  measured  as  a percentage  on 
the  cost  of  coal,  has  fallen  13  or  14  per  cent, 
since  1881.  Thus  there  has  been  reduction  of 
price  of  material,  of  price  of  labour,  and  of  net 
profit  M.  Field  has  not  tabulated  the  rela- 
tion of  net  profit  to  capital,  so  as  to  be  compared 
ftrom  year  to  year. 


1\TR.  E.  REICHARDT,  of  Jena,  has  lately 
T'-L  published  some  experiments  and  observa- 
tions with  regard  to  the  use  of  lead  pipes  for 
water  distribution.  He  examined  the  leaden 
pipes  which  had  been  in  use  for  upwards  of  300 
years  for  the  supply  of  water  to  the  town  of 
Andernach,  and  found  them  to  be  coated  in- 
ternally with  a layer,  about  half  of  a milli- 
metre thick,  of  phosphate  and  chloride  of  lead, 
with  a little  free  oxide  of  lead.  Very  small 
quantities  of  lime  and  magnesia  were  present 
in  this  coating,  and  the  metal  of  the  pipes, 
after  being  in  use  for  this  long  period,  was 
perfectly  good  in  quality.  Further  experi- 
ments were  made  with  a piece  of  common  lead 
P'Pmgi  which  was  capable  of  containing  about 
1 litre  of  water,  and  which  was  tested  alter- 
nately with  spring  water,  distilled  water,  and 
water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  Each 
kind  of  water  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
pipe  for  periods  varying  in  length  up  to  several 
weeks.  Both  distilled  water  and  water  con- 
taining carbonic  acid  speedily  gave  indications 
of  reaction  on  lead  ; but  spring  water,  even 
after  many  weeks,  had  no  action  on  the  lead. 
In  these  experiments  the  pipe  was  completely 
filled  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  ; but  when  the 
pipe  was  alternately  emptied  and  filled,  so 
as  to  give  opportunities  for  the  oxidisation  of 
the  lead,  the  metal  readily  became  soluble  in 
water.  The  conclusion  Mr.  Reichardt  arrives 
at  is  that  lead  pipes  which  are  not  always  full 
should  not  be  used  for  pumps  and  water  dis- 
tribution. 


fTHE  magnitude  of  the  gas  industry  of  the 
J-  United  Kingdom  is  best  illustrated  by  two 
House  of  Commons  returns  dated  May  27 
1884  ; the  first  relating  to  all  authorised  gas 
undertakings  belonging  to  local  authorities, 
and  the  second  to  all  others.  In  England  and 
Wales  there  are  112  of  the  former,  represent- 
ing a capital  of  15,000,000/.,  on  which  a net 
profit  of  459,738/.  was  distributed  in  the  year 
1883.  The  gas  undertakings  in  the  hands  of 
companies,  including,  the  metropolitan  com- 
panies, now  condensed  into  three,  number  350. 
The  total  share  capital  paid  up  at  the  end  of 
1883  was  27,906,128/.  ; and  4,885,906/.  had 
been  borrowed.  The  sums  earned,  expended, 
and  divided,  are  not  stated  in  this  return.  The 
total  capital  invested  in  gas  shares  and  loans  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is  51,988,881?.,  of  which 
17,874,951/.  is  in  the  return  of  the  local  autho- 
rities. By  the  outlay  of  that  capital  for  works, 
nearly  77  thousand  millions  of  cubic  feet  of 
gas  were  extracted  from  7,700,000  tons  of 
coal,  and  distributed  to  2,019,846  consumers, 
besides  providing  for  375,536  public  lamps,  in 
the  year  1883. 


COME  investigations  have  recently  been 
made  at  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the 
Berlin  Polytechnic  on  the  destructive  action  of 
cements  on  lead.  A piece  of  pipe  which  had 
served  for  about  six  years  as  the  supply-pipe 
to  a fountain  basin  was  examined.  It  had  been 
embedded  in  cement  and  was  much  corroded, 
the  effect  being  most  marked  at  the  end 
nearest  the  basin.  There  was  a coating  of  a 
chocolate- coloured  layer  of  oxide  of  lead,  of 
the  hardness  of  glass.  A portion  of  this  was 
pounded  in  an  agate  mortar,  and  dried  at  110 
centigrade.  It  was  found  to  contain  99'05  parts 
of  oxide  of  lead,  the  residue  consisting  of  car- 
bonic acid  with  traces  of  lime  and  silica.  Dry 
P ortland  and  Roman  cements  have  been  found 
by  Mr.  Otto  Peschke,  of  Berlin,  to  have  no 
action  on  lead,  but  the  presence  of  water 
effects  corrosion.  Mr.  Peschke  invites  the 
attention  of  engineers,  architects,  and  chemists 
to  this  action,  which  it  is  difficult  to  explain, 
and  which  may  be  due  to  certain  phenomena 
in  connexion  with  the  induration  of  cement- 
mortar,  which  are  at  present  extremely 
obscure. 

THE  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
Duomo  of  Orvieto  is  still  divided  off  for 
the  workmen  employed  on  the  restoration 
which  is  being  carried  on  by  Signor  Franci, 
the  Presidente  delle  Opere,  in  conjunction  with 
Signor  Zampi,  both  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  a Committee  of  the  Belle  Arti. 
The  roof  of  the  south  aisle  is  complete,  as  is 
also  the  nave  roof,  with  the  exception  of 
another  truss  and  the  connecting  rafters 
between  it  and  the  west  wall  of  the  church  ; 
when  this  is  done  the  north  aisle  roof  is  to  be 
treated  in  a similar  way.  The  walls  of  the 
north  and  south  aisles  are  being  ruthlessly 
stripped  of  all  the  Renaissance  additions  to 
the  church,  but  great  care  is  being  taken  to 
preserve  whatever  remains  may  exist  of  the 
thirteenth-century  frescoes.  It  is  also  sug- 
gested to  remove  the  greater  portion  of  the 
thin  slabs  of  alabaster,  now  used  in  several 
cases  instead  of  glass  in  the  window  openings  ; 
preserving  it,  however,  in  most  of  the  lower 
portions  of  the  windows  where  it  exists,  in 
order  to  keep  a record  of  the  system.  We 
hardly  think  the  mixture  of  alabaster  and 
glass  in  one  opening  would  give  a very 
happy  result,  but  nothing  is  settled  as  yet  as 
to  how  the  two  materials  will  be  connected 
together. 


should  interest  readers.  Dr.  Furtwiingler 
boldly  attacks  the  genuineness  of  the  well- 
known  antique  head  in  the  British  Museum, 
usually  called  the  “Hera  of  Girgenti.”  Dr.  Furt- 
wiingler  says  that  in  looking  at  casts  of  the 
head  he  had  all  along  been  troublad  with  a 
sense  of  insecurity  as  to  its  date  and  style. 
When  he  was  over  last  year  in  England  he  took 
occasion  to  examine  the  original.  He  plainly 
states  his  conviction  that  the  head  is  a 
forgery.  The  head  is  of  fine  Italian  marble,  of 
bluish-grey  colour,  a good  deal  corroded.  It 
first  saw  light  at  Naples,  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Sig.  Castellani,  at  Rome,  hence  to  our 
museum.  With  it  Dr.  Furtwiingler  thinks 
must  stand  or  fall  three  other  heads,  of  which 
he  gives  sketches,  one  still  in  the  possession 
of  the  Ca6tellani  family,  another  in  the  Berlin 
Museum,  and  that  belonging  to  the  private 
collection  of  Count  Warsburg,  in  Vienna. 
The  arguments  of  Dr.  Furtwiingler  rest  on  an 
elaborate  analysis  of  style  which  it  would  be 
unprofitable  to  retail  except  in  the  presence  of 
the  original.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
what  answer  the  guardians  of  the  “ Hera  of 
Girgenti  ” will  make  to  this  attack.  For  our 
own  part,  we  still  incline  to  believe  the  head  to 
be  genuine. 

TWE  regret  to  learn  that  the  sub-committee 
' ' for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1889  have 
agreed  to  sanction  the  proposal,  which  has 
been  referred  to  more  than  once  in  our  Paris 
letters,  to  erect  an  iron  tower,  900  ft.  high,  as 
one  of  the  attractions  of  the  Exhibition.0  We 
think  they  have  made  a mistake.  It  is  a 
foolish  and  costly  piece  of  clap-trap,  which  will 
only  please  the  mob. 

A CORRESPONDENT  sends  us  a cutting 
from  the  advertisement  columns  of  a pro- 
vincial paper  containing  a most  edifying  and 
touching  effort  on  the  part  of  a local  architect 
to  raise  himself  into  fame  and  practice.  The 
advertiser  gives  his  name  and  residence  in 
large  type,  with  the  affix  “ architect  and  sur- 
veyor,” followed  by  a categorical  statement  of 
the  work  he  is  prepared  to  carry  out : — “Archi- 
tectural and  constructional  details  and  speci- 
fications of  every  class  of  building.  Building 
operations  superintended  during  progress 
Perspectives.  Dilapidations.  Plans  put  on 
deeds,”  &c.,  &c.  But  the  cream  of  the  adver- 
tisement is  in  a sentence  added  at  the  end  : — 

“ N.B.  Stated  by  Professor  , of  the 

Phrenological  Institution,  to  possess  those 
natural  abilities  essential  for  an  architect  or 
engineer.”  This  is  actually  copied  verbatim 
(except  the  omission  of  the  bumpologist’s 
“ name  and  college  ”)  from  a published  adver- 
tisement ! 


TTTITH  the  number  just  issued  (Jahrgang 
Hm.,  viertes  heft),  the  Archaologischc 
Zeitung  ends  its  long  and  honourable  career. 
This  particular  number  has  one  paper  which 


Technical  Instruction  in  Building  and 
Engineering.— The  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Technical 
Education  have  issued  the  prospectus  of  their 
summer  courses  of  lectures  and  laboratory 
instruction  for  technical  teachers  and  others. 
During  the  month  of  July  the  following  among 
other  courses  will  be  held  in  the  Institute’s 
New  Buildings  in  Exhibition-road  : — “ On  Iron 
Girder  Bridge  Designing,  with  Experiments  on 
some  Materials  used  in  Construction,”  by  Pro- 
fessor W.  C.  Unwin,  B.Sc.,  M.I.C.E.  This 
course  will  extend  over  two  weeks,  from  ten 
till  five  daily,  Saturdays  excepted,  commencing 
on  Monday,  July  5th.  “ On  Plumbing .” — A 
course  of  four  lectures,  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Maguire, 
of  Dublin,  on  Tuesday,  June  29th,  Wednesday, 
June  30th,  Thursday,  July  1st,  and  Friday,  July 
2nd,  at  7'30  p,m.  each  day.  (Fee  for  the  course, 
5s.)  “ On  Brickwork  and  Masonry.” — A course 

of  four  lectures  will  be  given  by  Mr.  John 
Slater,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Examiner  for  the  Institute 
in  Brickwork  and  Masonry,  on  Monday,  July 
12th,  Tuesday,  July  13th,  Thursday,  July  15th, 
Friday,  July  16th,  at  7'30p.m.  each  day.  (Fee 
for  the  course,  5s.)  “ On  Building  Materials  ” 
— A course  of  four  lectures  will  be  given  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Dent,  F.O.S.,  on  Monday,  July  26th, 
Tuesday,  July  27th,  Thursday,  July  29th,  and 
Friday,  July  30th,  at  7'30  p.m.  each  day.  (Fee 
for  the  course,  5s.)  Further  particulars  and 
syllabus  of  each  course  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Central  Institution,  Exhibition-road,  S.W.,  or  at 
Gresham  College,  London,  E.C. 
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ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—' VIII. 

1.685,  “Porch  in  Terra  Cotta,  East  Sheen,” 
Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt.  This  pretty  corner  of 
domestic  architecture  we  have  already  illus- 
trated. It  consists  simply  of  a porch  with  an 
elliptical  arch,  and  a window  adjoining,  the 
decorations  consisting  of  pilasters  and  a frieze 
enriched  with  ornamental  detail  of  an  Eliza- 
bethan cast.  A plan  is  added.  The  drawing 
is  an  exceptionally  good  specimen  of  pen 
drawing. 

1.686,  “ No.  70,  Ennismore  Gardens,”  Mr. 
Basil  Champneys.  A neatly-drawn  pen  eleva- 
tion of  a house  in  the  manner  which  is  analo- 
gous in  England  to  that  of  Francis  I.  in  France, 
though  later  chronologically;  Classical  wall 
columns  and  entablatures,  one  over  another, 
forming  frames  for  mullioned  windows.  The 
front  is  in  three  divisions,  crowned  with  throe 
ogee-curved  gables,  with  decanter-stopper 
finials,  which  (let  us  once  more  observe)  are  not 
a bit  the  better  or  more  artistic  detail  because 
there  are  numerous  precedents  for  them.  The 
design  is  less  flat  in  effect  than  appears  on  the 
drawing,  the  first-floor  windows  on  each  side 
and  the  centre  second  floor  one  being  projected 
as  bays,  apparently  on  elliptical  lines,  and 
treated  with  a good  deal  of  boldness,  the  wall- 
space  under  the  windows  being  dished  out  in 
double  curve  (like  the  front  of  a theatre 
gallery),  and  carried  by  corbels  decorated  with 
foliage  and  masks.  The  ornament  is  well 
distributed  so  as  to  emphasise  the  salient 
points  of  the  design,  and  give  a general  rich- 
ness of  effect  with  plenty  of  undisturbed  wall- 
space  to  balance  the  windows  and  decoration. 
The  whole  of  the  details  can  be  got  out  of 
books,  it  is  true ; but  they  are  treated  and 
combined  exceedingly  well.  No  plan. 

1,688,  “ The  Black  Bull  Tavern,  High-street, 
Lewisham,”  Mr.  Horace  T.  Bonner.  Hung  too 
high  to  be  well  seen  ; a house  with  two  gables 
and  bays  diversifying  a flat  front  wall  ; archi- 
tecturally adequate  to  the  occasion.  No  plan. 

1.693,  “Alterations  and  Additions,  Wood- 
lands Park,  Stoke  d’Abernon,  Surrey,”  Mr. 
Rowland  Plumbe.  Nothing  to  show  what  por- 
tions are  additions  and  what  are  old.  In  such 
cases  a small  plan,  with  old  work  scored  and 
new  work  in  black,  would  enable  one  to  under- 
stand what  has  been  done.  As  it  is,  one  can 
only  say  that  it  is  a pretty  house  of  Domestic 
Gothic  character,  with  a good  deal  of  picturesque 
incident  about  it ; but  how  much  of  this  is  the 
present  architect’s  we  cannot  tell.  We  may 
observe  that  the  pilasters  and  gablets  at  the 
angles  of  the  porch  do  not  harmonise  with  any- 
thing else  in  the  building. 

1.694,  “Proposed  House,  Beckenham  Park 
Place,  Beckenham,”  Mr.  John  Ladds.  Another 
“ proposed  house,”  a better  one  than  No.  1,676, 
in  that  it  shows  much  more  breadth  of  treat- 
ment, but  a very  poor  drawing, — the  semi- 
circular bay  is,  in  fact,  all  out  of  drawing. 
Plans  are  added. 

1.695,  “Part  of  a New  House,  Cromer,”  Mr. 
E.  J.  May.  We  presume  Mr.  May  is  so  par- 
ticular in  saying  a “ new”  house  in  this  as  in 
another  case,  from  a sub-consciousness  that 
otherwise  it  would  certainly  be  taken  for 
old  one.  This  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  artistic 
pen  drawing,  by  a draughtsman  who  has  a style 
of  his  own,  and  a picturesque  piece  of  building, 
with  a heavily-timbered  gable  and  a castellated 
octagonal  bay  sticking  out  of  one  side  of  it. 
The  object  seems  to  be  to  persuade  the  spec- 
tator that  the  house  has  been  added  to  at 
different  times  by  different  owners.  A house 
that  has  really  been  through  those  phases  is 
often  very  interesting  on  that  account,  but  we 
do  not  feel  the  same  interest  in  these  made-up 
effects. 

1,697,  “Lanhydrock  House,  Cornwall,  as 
restored,”  Mr.  R.  Coad.  A view  of  a large 
Gothic  house,  extending  round  three  sides  of  a 
parallelogram,  taken  with  a very  high  point  of 
sight,  and  therefore,  of  course,  placed  by  the 
inspired  hangers  at  the  top  of  the  room,  so  that 
we  can  see  it  from  the  worst  point  of  view. 
It  is,  to  all  appearance,  a charming  old  house, 
but,  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  in  it  is 
ancient  and  what  is  modern,  no  more  can  be 
said  about  it  here. 

1,702,  “Mansion,  Grosvenor - square,”  Mr. 
J.  T.  Wimperis.  A cold  but  very  well  finished 
pen  drawing,  showing  a Classic  front  with  a 
ground  story  slightly  projected  and  carrying 
three-sided  bays  above,  running  through  two 
stories ; a central  porch  with  semicircular 
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panelled  arch  projects  from  the  centre  of  the 
ground  story;  a soffit,  with  a projecting  semi- 
circular balcony,  is  carried  across  from  one  bay 
to  another  at  the  second-floor  line  level.  A 
well-marked  cornice  runs  across  the  whole,  with 
a central  dormer  and  “fronton”  (to  borrow  the 
French  word)  over  it.  The  building  is  of  a 
style  and  handling  which  does  not  evoke  our 
sympathies  much,  but  it  is  palatial  and  dig- 
nified. The  columns  carrying  the  soffit  between 
the  bay  windows  are  surely  too  attenuated. 

1701,  “ Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  Addition  to 
Rector’s  Lodgings,”  Mr.  H.  Wilkinson  Moore. 
A pleasant  bit  of  quiet  domestic  architecture, 
and  the  door  and  windows  on  each  side,  under 
a label,  group  very  nicely. 

1705,  “Private  Residence,  Montreal,  Canada,” 
Messrs.  Taylor  & Gordon.  A small  water- 
colour drawing  hung  rather  too  high  to  be 
well  seen ; apparently  a large  red  brick  house 
on  a basement  (battered  and  rising  a few  feet 
above  the  ground)  of  grey  granite.  The  salient 
feature  is  a large  circular  angle  turret  rising 
from  corbels  on  the  first-floor  level.  There  is 
no  very  marked  style  about  it.  No  plan. 

1706,  “ Portion  of  new  Wing  to  Mansion  at 
Fetcham,  Leatherhead,”  Messrs.  Romaine- 
Walker  & Tanner.  An  interior  (from  the 
seats  round  the  wall  apparently  a billiard-room 
with  the  billiard-table  omitted),  a wainscoted 
room  with  a frieze  of  decorative  paper  over, 
and  a fireplace  nook,  with  small  leaded 
windows.  The  main  light  is  from  vertical 
leaded  windows  in  the  ceiling  lantern.  A 
pleasant-looking  room  and  a good  drawing. 

1.707,  “Buchan  Hill,  Sussex,”  Messrs. 
Ernest  George  & Peto.  This  is  the  sheet  of 
drawings  we  published  in  the  Builder  for 
May  15  last,  showing  a staircase,  a fire- 
side, and  part  of  a gallery.  The  drawings, 
tinted  in  brown,  are  among  the  most  admirable 
and  artistic  in  the  exhibition ; and  the  staircase, 
with  its  moulded  and  enriched  angle  posts,  and 
its  stairs  formed  out  of  solid  slabs  of  oak, 
moulded  in  front  and  on  the  soffit,  and  its 
carved  open-work  panels,  is  a piece  of  work  at 
once  rich  and  solid  in  effect.  The  only  point 
we  object  to  is  the  sham  jointing  or  rustication 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  posts,  which  is  certainly 
contrary  to  good  taste  as  a treatment  of  wood- 
work. The  fireplace,  with  its  sloped  - out 
chimney-breast  and  grotesquely- carved  corbel, 
is  delightful,  though  it  might  be  said  that  there 
is  too  much  of  the  look  of  modern  antique 
about  the  whole. 

1.708,  “Design  for  a Country  House,”  Mr. 
C.  D.  Fitzroy.  Apparently  a student’s  design, 
and  creditable  as  such,  but  not  what  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  on  the  Academy  walls. 

1,710.  “Park  Lodge  and  Entrance  Gates, 
near  Kingston,”  Mr.  F.  W.  Lacey.  A good  speci- 
men of  the  lodge  type  of  house  : brick  below 
and  half  timber  above ; the  first-floor  joists 
brought  boldly  out  on  one  front,  with  moulded 
ends,  the  upper  portion  over-sailing  consider- 
ably. A careful  pen  drawing.  No  plan. 

1,716.  “ Staircase,  Gosford  House,”  Mr.  W. 
Young.  A large  and  good,  though  not  particu- 
larly effective,  pen  drawing  of  a grand  staircase, 
hall,  and  gallery,  on  the  Italian  model.  The 
staircase  has  a flight  on  each  side,  joining  over 
an  arch  at  the  further  end  of  the  hall.  The 
pilasters  and  arcade  of  the  gallery  are  carefully 
drawn.  The  whole  is  dignified,  but  has  little 
originality  (we  presume  it  is  a modern  staircase, 
not  a drawing  of  an  old  one).  The  coved 
ceiling  seems  weak  in  comparison  with  the  sub- 
structure. 

1,720.  “ Cottage  Residence  at  Wincbfield,” 
Mr.  T.  E.  Collcutt.  The  low  windows  in  the 
upper  story,  with  low-pitched  gablets  over 
them,  and  irregularly  spaced,  have  a pleasant 
and  picturesque  look.  The  verandah  supports 
might  have  been  made  a little  less  ugly  ; the 
figures  introduced  ditto.  A plan  is  added, 
j 1>726,  “ Lodge  ” to  the  house  shown  in  No. 
1,693  (see  above),  Mr.  Rowland  Plumbe.  A good 
j little  water  - colour  drawing  showing  a lodge 
treated  with  the  usual  materials  at  present  in 
vogue  for  lodges ; brick,  with  timber  and  plaster 
above ; in  this  case  a band  of  wall  tiles  is 
introduced  between  them.  The  changes  have 
| been  rung  very  often  on  this  style  of  work 
now ; this  example  is  characterised  by  more 
careful  and  considerately-worked-out  design, 

! lps3  effort  to  appear  abnormally  picturesque, 
than  in  a good  many  other  examples. 

I 1j731,  “New  Premises  in  Edgware  - road,” 
Messrs.  Eales  & Son,  hung  high  ; a street 
front  presenting  no  very  special  feature  for 
comment. 
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1.735,  “ House  at  Otford,  Kent,”  Messrs.  Roger 
Smith  & Gale.  Two  very  nicely- drawn  and 
coloured  elevations  of  a good-sized  red  briolc 
house  with  stone  dressings  and  mullioned 
windows ; an  angle  tower  with  an  ogee-pointed 
lead  roof  forms  a feature  in  it;  and  on  the  long 
front  some  timber  and  plaster  work  is  intro- 
duced in  the  upper  portion.  The  wall  spaces- 
between  the  windows  look  a little  bare ; they 
seem  to  want  some  filling-up  here  and  there.  A 
plan  is  appended,  but  without  the  names  of 
the  rooms  ; the  turret  forms  an  angle  nook  to- 
what  is  obviously  the  drawing-room.  The  house 
seems  conveniently  and  compactly  planned,  and 
the  offices  spacious  and  well  shut  off  from  the 
rest. 

1.736,  “ Holborough  Court,  Snodland,  Kent,” 
Mr.  Hubert  Bensted.  A very  good  water- 
colour drawing  of  a solid,  well-built,  dignified, 
but  rather  prosaic-looking  house  ; the  shape  of 
the  windows  is  ugly,  and  cannon-ball  finials  are 
scattered  over  the  copings  and  gables  with  too 
lavish  a hand.  No  plan  is  given  ; it  is  what  we 
should  expect  to  find  a good  house;  the  ex- 
terior has  no  nonsense  about  it ; but  it  leaves 
the  regret  that  on  so  good  a basis  a little  more 
decorative  and  really  architectural  effect  had' 
not  been  realised.  The  tower  is  the  only  bit 
where  there  is  an  attempt  at  a little  picturesque 
effect,  and  that,  to  say  truth,  not  very  success- 
fully. The  plain  and  simple  stables  and  out- 
buildings group  well  in  the  drawing,  but  the 
whole  seems  rather  an  opportunity  lost. 

1,739,  “ House  at  West  Wickham,  Kent,”  Mr. 
A.  R.  Stenning.  Hung  high.  A pen  drawing  of 
a house  meant  to  be  picturesque ; but  too  much 
all  gables  and  chimneys  repeating  each  other. 
No  plan. 

1.743,  “House  at  Combe,  near  Shaftesbury,” 
Mr.  E.  Towry  Whyte.  A small  pen  drawing  of 
an  inner  quadrangle,  quiet  and  domestic,  but 
with  nothing  for  special  comment.  No  plan. 

1.744,  “ House  about  to  be  erected  facing 
Rotten-row,”  Mr.  G.  Truefitt.  An  odd  little 
meagre  pen  sketch,  apparently  made  in  a hurry,, 
showing  a house  in  which  the  windows  are 
arranged  and  grouped  with  much  originality,, 
but  no  detail  can  be  made  out.  It  is  a pity  the- 
author  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  a more 
adequate  drawing  of  it.  No  plan. 

1.745,  “ Stable,  Weirleigh,  Kent,”  Mr.  John 
Belcher.  A little  water-colour  drawing  of  a 
charmingly  original  bit  of  building.  The  coach* 
house  is  apparently  contained  between  two 
lumps  of  unadorned  brick  wall,  across  the  top 
of  which  is  supported  a timber  upper  structure 
which  sails  far  away  from  its  base,  so  that  it 
has  to  have  extra  support  from  a line  of  posta 
and  a bressumer,  on  a separate  brick  founda- 
tion. The  stable  is  behind.  The  author  should! 
have  added  a plan,  but  he  may  be  complimented 
on  having  produced  a little  building  which  would 
certainly  make  [one  take  out  one’s  sketch-book, 
on  coming  across  it. 

1.746,  “A  Warehouse  Facade,”  Mr.  W.  Stirling, 
We  presume  not  an  executed  one,  although  the 
label  of  “ Smith  & Co.”  is  affixed  to  the  build- 
ing. A peculiar  and  original  coloured  elevation, 
with  a great  deal  of  merit  and  originality  in  it ; 
a mixture  of  Gothic  effect  with  quasi-Classie 
details.  The  gablet  on  the  right  over  the  ware- 
house doors  would  be  much  better  without  the 
spiky  finials  on  each  side  of  it ; they  spoil  the 
solidity  of  the  whole. 

1,748,  “Studios,  Weirleigh,  Kent,”  Mr.  John 
Belcher.  Another  small  water-colour  drawing 
of  a picturesque  building  with  timber  and 
plaster  upper  story ; pretty,  but  we  prefer  the 
6tables ; we  feel  quite  grateful  for  those  stables. 


The  Chapter-House  of  St.  Paul’s. — The 

enlargement  and  reconstruction  to  a great 
extent  of  the  Chapter-house  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedra],  which  has  been  in  progress  during 
the  last  few  months,  is  now  almost  completed. 
The  works  consist  of  an  additional  story,  whilst 
the  interior  has  been  structurally  re-arranged. 
Several  of  the  interior  walls  have  been  removed, 
and  new  reception  and  other  apartments  have 
been  constructed.  The  works  have  been 
carried  out  with  the  view  of  providing  a resi- 
dence for  the  Archdeacon  of  London,  who 
intends  taking  up  his  permanent  residence  in 
the  Chapter-house.  The  ecclesiastical  business 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  will  continue  to  be 
carried  on  there  as  heretofore.  The  works 
have  been  carried  out  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  architect  to  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  and  by  their  own  workmen. 
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THE  CONGRESS  OF  TRENCH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  fourteenth  Congress  of  French  Archi- 
tects was  held  last  week,  according  to  the  pro- 
gramme previously  published  in  our  columns. 
The  annually  increasing  number  of  the  attend- 
ances at  these  meetings  is  a proof  of  the  interest 
with  which  they  are  regarded  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  in  France. 

Owing  to  indisposition,  the  venerable  presi- 
dent, M.  Bailly,  was  obliged  this  year  to  give 
up  the  chair  to  M.  Achille  Hermant,  the  vice- 
president,  who  on  the  7th  opened  the  Congress 
in  the  Hemicycle  des  Beaux  Arts,  the  first 
meeting  being,  as  usual,  devoted  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  special  committees.  M.  Moyaux 
then  undertook  the  delicate  task  of  reading  a 
•critical  paper  on  the  architectural  exhibits  at  the 
Salon,  about  which  we  have  already  spoken  at 
some  length.  The  paper  was  distinguished  by 
great  critical  insight  and  originality  of  view. 

The  same  day  the  Congress  paid  a visit  to 
'the  new  synagogue  in  the  Rue  de  la  Victoiro. 
Of  the  four  synagogues  in  Paris  * this  is  the 
richest  and  most  important,  being  probably  (ex- 
cept that  at  Berlin)  one  of  the  largest  in  Europe 
St  is  designed  by  M.  Aldrophe.  The  general  style 
of  the  building  may  be  said  to  be  Romano-Byzan- 
'tine.  The  effect  of  the  really  fine  exterior  is 
very  much  lost  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
-street  in  which  it  stands.  The  front  sho.vs  two 
•stages  of  arcades  surmounted  by  a circular 
tympanum  over  them,  pierced  with  a great  rose- 
window.  On  the  ground  level  a large  porch 
leads  to  a columned  vestibule,  from  whence  we 
•enter  the  interior, f of  a severe  and  grandiose 
■character,  which  was  made  to  look  more  striking 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Congress 
by  the  additional  effect  produced  by  rich  kang- 
ings,  lighted  lustres,  the  accompaniment  of 
organ-music,  &c.,  the  visit  being  almost  like  a 
religious  celebration,  while  a learned  Rabbi 
discoursed  to  the  meeting  on  the  relation  of  the 
architectural  design  to  the  ritual.  Since  the 
Mosaic  law,  as  we  all  know,  forbids  all  repre- 
sentation of  men  or  animals  in  sculpture,  the 
-architect  had  to  evolve  from  his  fancy  sufficient 
decorative  incidents  to  give  interest  to  his  work. 
Thus,  in  the  vestibule  the  principal  feasts  of  the 
year  are  inscribed  in  Hebrew  on  escutcheons 
interwoven  with  myrtlo  and  olive  foliage.  In  the 
nave,  whose  five  bays  are  separated  by  columns 
•the  arcades  of  the  tribunes  are  richly  orna- 
mented, and  rest  on  brackets  of  acanthus 
leaves,  and  on  the  frieze  are  the  Commandments 
inscribed  in  Hebrew.  The  highest  decorative 
effect  has  been  concentrated  on  the  arch 
separating  the  nave  from  the  entrance  to  the 
sanctuary.  In  front  of  this  is  the  “theba,” 
the  tribune  of  white  marble  where  the  officiating 
priest  stands.  It  is  raised  five  steps  above  the 
floor  of  the  temple.  Behind  it  is  a splendid 
silver  chandelier  presented  by  Baron  Alphonse 
de  Rothschild.  On  each  side  a stair  of  twelve 
steps  leads  to  the  entrance  to  the  Tabernacle. 
'Columns  of  marble,  with  carved  capitals  of 
fruits,  separate  the  hemicycle  into  five  bays 
with  windows,  in  which  are  represented 
■the  emblems  and  banners  of  the  tribes 
. :~8rae‘-  ^ver  ^beSG  are  circular  windows, 
with  central  designs  emblematical  of  the  five 
-books  of  Moses.  In  the  upper  frieze  are 
•insonbed  m Hebrew  tho  names  of  the  five 
principal  prophets,  whose  names  appear  also 
but  m French,  among  the  painted  decorations 
•ot  the  cupola.  Ten  steps  of  white  marble  lead 
-to  the  door  of  the  “ Holy  of  Holies,”  the  oak 
•door  of  which  is  carved  and  gilded,  and  over  it 
is  a circular  panel  with  a pediment  over  it, 
containing  the  ten  commandments  cut  on  white 
marble.  In  the  tympanum  is  a plaque,  also  in 
white  marble,  on  which  the  name  of  tho  Eternal 
is  engraved  in  Hebrew  letters,  surrounded  with 
rays  of  gold.  The  building  contains  also  a 
smaR  temple  where  daily  prayers  are  said,  and 
chamber.  The  stained  glass  is 
byMM.Oudinot,  Lefevre.and  Lussoh;  theorgan- 
•case  a remarkable  piece  of  work,  is  made 
-by  M.  Merklin ; and  tho  lighting  apparatus,  in 
bronze  and  wrought  iron,  by  M.  Lacarriere, 
from  designs  by  the  architect.  The  total  cost 
of  the  synagogue  was  3,200,000  francs. 

On  the  8th,  in  spite  of  torrents  of  rain, 
the  Congress  visited  at  St.  Denis  the  ateliers  of 
M.  Guilbert  Martin,  the  able  mosaic  worker 


^&d*wpecftimly'  th®  Synagogue  de  la  Rue  do  la 
Tietoire,  that  of  Tournelles,  that  of  Notre  Dame  de 
6 Eue  de  Buffttult  (the  Portuguese 
t Of  -the  interior  we  will  give  a view  next  week. 


who  received  last  year  the  medal  founded  by 
M.  Paul  Sedille  for  art  industries.  This  manu- 
factory, once  at  Sevres,  and  after  that  at 
Crenelle,  was  transferred  to  St.  Denis  in  1867. 
It  has  been  nearly  eighty  years  in  existence, 
and  is  the  only  establishment  which  has  given 
itself,  since  its  origin,  to  the  production  of 
glass  mosaic  and  enamel.  After  having  seen 
the  melting  furnaces  and  other  branches  of 
the  work,  the  members  of  the  Congress  ex- 
amined the  finished  product  in  the  garden, 
where  examples  of  mosaic  are  laid  out  with 
very  good  effect  in  the  midst  of  the  interposing 
spaces  of  green. 

Not  to  reduce  our  sketch  of  the  Congress  to 
the  level  of  a tourists’  guide,  we  merely  observe 
here  that  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Denis  was  the 
object  of  the  second  extra-mural  excursion; 
and  concerning  St.  Denis,  and  its  date  and 
history,  and  how  it  was  restored  by  Viollet-le- 
Duc,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  here,  except 
to  comment  on  the  startling  anachronism  pre- 
sented by  the  window  in  which  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  family  are  represented  in  costumes  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  presenting  a strange  con- 
trast with  the  other  windows  and  the  general 
style  of  the  cathedral.  Viollet-le-Duc,  however, 
though  a great  archaeologist,  critic,  and  restorer, 
did  not  shine  equally  in  the  matter  of  ori- 
ginal design,  and  while  the  great  church 
stands  magnificently  among  the  mill-chimneys 
and  industrial  buildings  on  the  Plain  of  St. 
Denis, .like  a defiance  sent  by  the  past  ages  to 
the  modern  ones,  the  parish  church,  built  by 
Viollet-le-Duc,  between  1SG4  and  1867,  makes 
a very  poor  show  opposite  to  it.  The  style  does 
not  want  grace,  and  the  interior  details  are 
charming,  but  the  general  architectural  design 
has  no  breadth  of  treatment,  and  the  clock- 
tower,  heavy  as  it  is,  seems  crushed  beneath 
the  neighbouring  cathedral.  This  formidable 
neighbourhood  also  weighs  heavily  on  the  new 
Mairie  of  Saint  Denis,  which  the  party  after- 
wards visited.  This  municipal  building,  only 
just  finished,  is  the  work  of  M.  Paul  Laynaud 
who  has  chosen  the  style  of  the  French  Renais- 
sance, and  has  availed  himself  well  of  the 
sources  of  effect  offered  by  the  style  of  that 
fine  epoch.  The  building,  which  has  cost  nearly 
a million  francs,  is  to  receive  shortly  some 
pictorial  decoration,  to  be  executed  by  M. 
Delahaye. 

The  second  day’s  proceedings  terminated  by 
a paper  from  M.  Eugene  Guillaume,  the  eminent 
sculptor,  who  had  taken  for  his  subject  “ L’ Unite 
de  1 Art.”  After  him  M.  Charles  Lucas  read 
a report  on  the  “ Congr&s  des  Societes  Savantes,” 
and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  the  next 
morning  to  inspect  the  mosaics  of  the  now 
Escalier  Daru,  at  the  Louvre,  executed  by  M 
Guilbert  Martin  from  the  designs  of  M 
Lenepveu.  Tho  work  is  far  from  completion, 
but  from  the  scaffolding  the  members  were 
able  to  appreciate  the  grand  style  of  the 
figures  personifying  Germany,  Italy,  Flanders, 
and  F ranee.  Above  there  is  a frieze  of  winged 
genii,  and  medallion  portraits  of  illustrious 
masters  of  various  schools.  Before  quitting 
the  Louvre,  M.  Edmond  Guillaume,  the  archi- 
tect  for  the  new  works,  wished  to  show  his 
professional  brethren  the  new  treatment  of  the 
Salle  des  fitats.  The  very  rich  decoration  of 
this  room  has  been  executed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  Paulin,  a young  artist  who  probably 
has  a great  future,  to  whom,  however,  we  would 
recommend  some  modification  in  the  exuberance 
of  the  details  which  encumber  the  frieze  and 
injure  the  general  effect. 

The  incessant  rain  nearly  put  an  end  to  the 
visit  to  the  building-yard  of  the  new  Sorbonne, 
which  was  transformed  into  a morass.  M. 
Nenot  escorted  a courageous  minority  of  the 
party  over  the  works,  but  as  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  a descriptive  plan  and  elevation  of  the 
building  next  week,  we  pass  over  further  notice 
of  it  now.  The  less  enterprising  majority 
repaired  to  the  Pantheon,  the  next  visit  on  the 
list,  but,  dealing  here  with  a monument  even 
better  known  than  Saint  Denis,  we  need  not 
follow  the  Congress  into  the  immense  nave,  at 
present  melancholy  and  bare  in  its  aspect,  or 
into  the  vaults  where  the  crowns  and  garlands 
offered  up  to  Victor  Hugo  are  accumu- 
lated. We  will  only  observe  that  of  all  the 
decorative  paintings  going  on  or  completed 
there,  those  of  M.  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
seem  by  their  tone,  at  once  quiet  and  har- 
monious, to  harmonise  best  with  the  decora- 
tion of  a stone  interior.  The  paintings  by 
M.  BoDnat,  opposite  to  them,  appear  coarse  and 
violent  by  comparison ; those  of  MM.  Cabanel 


and  Maillot  are  only  missal  illuminations  magni- 
fied to  an  exaggerated  scale  j and  the  triptych  by 
M.  Laurens  cuts  a great  hole  in  the  wall  instead 
of  harmonising  with  the  total  effect.  These 
irritating  contrasts  form  an  emphatic  condemna- 
tion of  the  system  of  parcelling  out  the  decora- 
tion of  a building,  and  form  a curious  satire  on 
the  “Unity  of  Art,”  the  subject  of  M.  Guil- 
laume’s paper  aforesaid. 

At  two  o’clock  came  the  paper  by  M.  Heuzey, 
the  eminent  Egyptologist,  on  Chaldean  archi- 
tecture under  the  king-architect  Goudea,  3,000 
years  B.C.  This  dissertation  came  as  a kind  of 
sequel  to  the  interesting  details  given  last  year 
by  M.  Ledrain,  the  joint  curator  of  the  Assyrian 
Museum,  and  M.  Ronchard,  on  that  chapter  of 
the  art  of  a remote  past  so  long  buried  in 
obscurity,  and  on  which  the  labours  of  M. 
de  Sarzec,  French  Consul  at  Bassorah,  have 
thrown  considerable  light. 

This  year  the  ancient  capital  of  Champagne 
was  the  object  of  the  archmological  excursion  of 
the  Congress,  who,  on  the  10th,  in  spite  of  a deluge 
of  rain,  successively  visited  the  principal  monu- 
ments of  Troyes,  under  the  guardianship  of  M. 
Selmorsheim,  diocesan  architect  of  the  Departe- 
ment  de  l’Aube.  Among  these  were  the  Church 
of  the  Madeleine,  the  rood-loft  of  which  was  made 
by  Jean  de.Gualde  in  1508 ; St.  Remy ; the  cathe- 
dral, so  well  known  as  a splendid  example  of 
architecture  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  rich  in  works  of  art  of  all  kinds ; 
St.  Urbain,  a chef  d’ceicvre  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  commenced  by  Pope  Urban,  and  left 
unfinished  ; the  Hotel  de  Marizy,  one  of  the 
historic  monuments  of  France ; and  the  H6tel 
de  Ville,  built  in  1630.  We  can  only  give  a brief 
note  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday,  the  11th, 
entirely  devoted  to  the  work  of  special  com- 
mittees and  to  technical  papers.  There  was  an 
interesting  paper  by  M.  Boussard,  on  the  sani- 
tary conditions  of  rural  buildings,  and  an  inte- 
resting and  learned  one  in  which  M.  Gosset, 
architect,  of  Rheims,  gave  us,  by  the  help  of 
numerous  drawings,  a complete  history  of 
religious  buildings  in  their  successive  trans- 
formations from  the  early  Basilica  form  to 
their  modern  form,  of  which  the  Church  of  the 
Sacr6  Occur  at  Montmartre  formed  the  latest 
and  most  complete  type.  The  closing  day  of  the 
Congress  was  commenced  by  a visit  to  the 
Catacombs,  those  vast  subterranean  excavations 
which  extend  under  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
and  which  enclose  the  spoils  of  the  ancient 
cemeteries  of  Paris.  This  excursion,  made  by 
candlelight,  between  a double  row  of  human 
remains  diversified  by  funeral  inscriptions,  was 
not  a very  exhilarating  recreation,  and  after  two 
hours  trampling  on  the  dust  of  past  genera- 
tions, we  were  not  sorry  to  see  the  light  of  day 
again.  It  is  the  Service  of  “ Ingenieurs  des 
Mines”  of  Paris,  and  not  that  of  the  architects, 
which  has  the  reponsibility  of  looking  after  the 
catacombs  and  guarding  against  the  failures  of 
the  ground  which  have  been  too  frequent  of 
late.  The  Congress  was  taken  there,  accord- 
ingly, rather  from  curiosity  than  professional 
interest. 

The  last  meeting  in  the  Hemicycle  des  Beaux 
Arts  attracted  a numerous  audience.  By  the 
side  of  M.  Kaempfen,  the  Directeur  des  Beaux 
Arts,  who  presided  in  the  name  of  the  Ministre 
de  l’Instruction  Publique,  were  placed  Mr. 
1’Anson,  the  delegate  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,  Mr.  Pullan,  representing  the  Archrno- 
logical  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  and  MM. 
Hermant,  Charles  Gamier,  Questel,  Sedille,  and 
Paul  Wallon.  After  a few  words  from  M. 
Kaempfen,  M.  Paul  Sedille  spoke  at  some  length 
on  the  series  of  works  which  had  placed  the 
late  M.  Theodore  Ballu  in  the  highest  rank 
of  contemporary  architects ; the  completion 
of  Ste.  Clotilde,  the  rebuilding  of  the  Tour 
St.  Jacques  la  Boucherie,  the  construction  of  the 
Tour  St.  Germain  l’Auxerrois,  of  the  churches 
of  La  Trinite,  St.  Ambroise,  St.  Joseph,  and 
that  of  Argenteuil,  and  lastly  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville,  constituting  certainly  a sufficiently  con- 
siderable body  of  work  to  transmit  the  name  of 
the  architect  on  the  honour  to  posterity,  with- 
out any  necessity  for  the  inexplicable  silence  of 
the  speaker  in  regard  to  Ballu’s  colleague  in  the 
last- mentioned  work.  As  we  recently  observed, 
when  the  H6tel  de  Ville  was  put  up  for  com- 
petition, Ballu  obtained  the  prize  in  conjunction 
with  M.  Deperthes,  whose  name  M.  Sedille  never 
once  mentioned.  Why  this  ostracism  of  the 
name  of  a colleague  who  is  recognised  by  every 
one,  whose  name  is  in  all  the  official  papers,  and 
who  is  still  actually  directing  the  completion  of 
the  building  ? It  was  more  than  forgetfulness. 
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it  was  a want  of  common  justice  which  took 
the  audience  by  surprise.  But  where  M.  Sedille 
was  warmly  applauded  waB  when,  after  having 
referred  to  the  incontestable  superiority  of  the 
English  architects  in  all  matters  which  con- 
cerned the  design  and  construction  of  the 
private  house,*  the  “ home,”  he  sarcastically 
referred  to  the  “ decennial  outrage”  of  scraping 
and  washing  to  which  the  houses  in  Paris  were 
subjected  at  stated  intervals.  What  would  now 
remain,  he  asked,  of  the  interesting  examples  of 
Middle  Age  or  Renaissance  works,  or  even  of 
the  splendid  Hotels  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
if  these  barbarous  regulations  of  the  “ Voirie” 
department  had  been  in  existence  and  been 
insisted  on  in  former  times  ? It  was  necessary, 
he  said,  in  the  interests  of  art  and  of  history,  to 
demand  a prompt  revision  of  the  Act  of 
March  26,  1852,  which  pitilessly  prescribed 
these  measures  for  the  pretended  preservation 
of  property. 

Following  on  this  came  the  distribution  of 
the  honours  decreed  by  the  Societe  Centrale 
des  Architectes.  M.  Echernier,  architect  of 
Lyons,  and  M.  Gaillard,  architect,  of  Paris, 
obtained  the  “ grandes  medailles  d’ argent  ” for 
domestic  architecture.  The  medal  of  juris- 
prudence, also  a silver  one,  was  adjudged  to 
M.  Guadet,  the  architect  of  the  new  H6tel  des 
Postes,  and  that  for  archeology  to  M.  Charles 
Lucas. 

The  schools  at  Athens  and  Rome  have 
obtained  two  bronze  medals,  one  going  to 
M.  Maurice  HolleauX  for  excavations  of  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  in  Bceotia,  the  other  to  M. 
Victor  Blavette,  whose  restoration  of  the  sacred 
enclosure  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis  we  have 
already  mentioned. 

M.  Rey  (pupil  of  MM.  Train  and  Andre), 
and  M.  Leon  Margot  (pupil  of  M.  Guadet), 
then  each  received  a silver  medal  founded  in 
connexion  with  the  Ucjle  des  Beaux  Arts. 
Similar  rewards  were  shared  by  the  Ecole  des 
Arts  Decoratifs,  the  ficoles  Privees  d’ Archi- 
tecture, and  the  ficoles  d’Apprentissage.  M. 
Desire  Hayon,  the  doyen  of  French  ornament- 
ists,  who  was  the  zealous  collaborator  of  Viollet- 
le-Duc  in  the  restoration  of  the  Chateau 
Pierrefond  and  of  the  Eglise  Notre  Dame, 
obtained  this  year  the  medal  given  for  Art- 
Industries,  and  the  remainder  of  the  meeting 
was  devoted  to  the  honours  decreed  to 
“ veterans  du  travail,”  who,  in  the  midst 
of  loud  applause,  came  forward  in  turn 
to  receive  the  reward  of  their  unosten- 
tatious labours  of  a lifetime.  The  list 
was  a long  one,  and  the  enumeration  of  this 
band  of  devoted  working  men,  who  have  been 
untempted  by  demagogues  and  leaders  of  strikes 
to  leave  their  work,  would  be  the  best  practical 
answer  to  the  falsely  humanitarian  theories 
which  excite  “ le  penple  ” to  revenge  for 
imaginary  injuries.  In  seizing  the  occasion 
for  an  energetic  protest  against  a dangerous 
utopianism,  M.  Paul  Wallon  achieved  a legiti- 
mate success. 

In  the  evening,  according  to  custom,  a dinner 
brought  all  the  members  of  the  Congress 
together  for  the  last  time  at  the  H6tel  Conti- 
nental, and  brought  to  a close  a session  which 
has  pleasantly  united  for  a few  days  those 
whose  multiplied  labours  and  special  circum- 
stances usually  keep  them  at  a distance  from 
one  another. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  PARIS  SALON. 


Tite  sculpture  at  the  Salon  is,  as  a whole, 
much  more  interesting  this  year  than  last,  and 
it  may  be  said  that  the  sculptors  bring,  in  the 
main,  more  serious  thought  and  effort  to  their 
art  than  the  painters.  It  may  be  that  the 
latter,  producing  their  work  with  less  difficulty 
and  at  less  cost,  address  themselves  more  to  the 
question  of  saleable  work,  of  genre  of  a light 
and  graceful  type,  and  neglect  the  pursuit  of 
the  ideal  to  confine  themselves  to  the  more 
popular  and  remunerative  types  of  realistic  art ; 
for  painters  have  suffered  as  much  as  other 
artists  under  the  industrial  crisis,  and  a large 
easel  picture  is  as  difficult  to  dispose  of  just 
now  as  a work  in  bronze  or  marble.  The 
general  result  is  in  favour  of  the  sculptors,  for 
while  private  purchasers  hesitate  at  the  cost  of 
an  important  picture,  the  Municipalities,  the 
State,  and  the  bodies  of  public  subscribers  con- 
tinue to  give  good  commissions  to  sculptors  for 
the  decoration  of  public  buildings  and  for  the 


"e  a°pe  the  wise-aeres  who  write  leaders  in  English 
papers  abusing  the  whole  architectural  profession  will 
take  note  of  this. 


continually  increasing  number  of  statues  in 
honour  of  eminent  men. 

We  may  first  notice  the  fine  marble  group 
commissioned  by  the  Comte  de  Paris  from  M. 
Mercie  for  the  funeral  chapel  of  the  Chateau  of 
Dreux.*  The  sculptor  had  a difficult  task. 
Popular  caricature  has  dealt  so  hardly  with 
Louis  Philippe  that  no  ordinary  talent  was 
necessary  to  idealise  in  any  way  the  somewhat 
bourgeois  personality  of  the  last  reigning 
sovereign  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  king, 
standing  and  draped  in  his  mantle,  leans  one 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  his  queen,  who  kneels 
in  prayer.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  group  is 
very  dignified,  and  the  figure  of  the  queen 
treated  with  much  feeling,  and  the  thin  and 
almost  transparent  hands  are  beautifully 
modelled.  The  lace  and  other  accessories  are 
sufficiently  rendered,  without  that  over-wrought 
realism  which  annoys  one  in  much  modern 
Italian  sculpture,  and  the  whole  goes  to  confirm 
the  author  of  the  celebrated  “ Gloria  victis  ” 
in  his  position  of  a master  among  modern 
sculptors.  Of  this  work  we  give  an  illustration 
in  the  present  number. 

The  monument  which  M.  Dalou  has  designed 
to  the  memory  of  Victor  Hugo  is  another 
remarkable  work,  of  a very  different  type. 
Under  an  arch,  flanked  by  columns  supporting 
an  entablature,  the  figure  of  the  poet  reposes  on 
a funeral  couch  draped  with  a cloth  covered 
with  crowns  and  palms.  A group  of  allegorical 
figures,  including  a Pegasus,  surmounts  this 
triumphal  arch,  the  tympanum  of  which  is 
decorated  with  garlands.  Two  other  groups 
flank  the  composition  ; on  the  right,  Eviradmus, 
from  the  “ Legende  des  Si&cles”  ; on  the  left, 
Quasimodo  rescuing  Esmeralda.  The  rays  of  a 
setting  sun  form  an  aureole  round  the  head  of 
the  poet,  and  the  background  beneath  the  arch 
is  occupied  by  a relief  personifying  his  prin- 
cipal works, — “ Les  Chutiments,”  “ La  Ldgende 
des  Sifecles,”,“  Les  Rayons  et  les  Ombres,”  “ Les 
Orientales,”  Ac.  Though  executed  on  a reduced 
scale,  the  model  has  been  finished  with  great 
care,  and  has  a fine  decorative  effect. 

In  comparison  with  this  masterly  work,  the 
“Apotheosis  of  Victor  Hugo”  by  M.  Lucien 
Pallez  is  a disagreeable  contrast, — a pretentious 
and  unreal  work,  produced  in  response  to  official 
command,  and  not  worthy  of  the  occasion.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  sculptors 
generally  have  shown  more  reticence  in  regard 
to  the  great  event  of  the  year  than  might  have 
been  expected,  and  that  “ La  Mort  de  Victor 
Hugo  ” has  not  been  so  overdone  as  we  feared 
it  would. 

The  Due  d’Aumale  continues  to  enrich  his 
wonderful  palace  at  Chantilly  with  works  by  our 
leading  sculptors.  It  is  for  him  that  M.  Paul 
Dubois  has  produced  his  equestrian  statue  of 
the  Constable  de  Montmorency,  of  which  he 
exhibits  a model  two-thirds  the  intended  scale ; 
of  this  we  give  an  illustration.  It  is  for  Chantilly 
also  that  the  decorative  statue  by  M.  Chapu  is 
intended  ; a young  girl  kneeling  and  plucking 
flowers  ; the  figure  is  very  beautiful,  and  the 
lines  of  the  draperies  recall  Classic  art ; but  it ! 
was  a singular  and  not  a happy  idea  to  have 
covered  the  figure  with  a shiny  composition, 
giving  it  a gray  earthy  aspect,  and  bringing  out 
all  the  spots  on  the  marble. 

It  is  with  sad  recollections  that  we  notice 
here  two  statues  by  Schcenewerk.  The  first  is 
a seated  figure  of  Lulli,  intended  for  the  Opera 
House.  The  second,  entitled  “Un  Prisonnier 
dangereux,”  is  a pleasant  bit  of  mannerism, 
treated  with  the  charm  which  characterises  the 
works  of  this  unfortunate  artist,  whose  career 
came  to  so  sad  and  premature  an  end. 

We  note  a statue  of  “ General  Chanzy,”  by 
M.  Croizy,  very  superior  to  that  exhibited  last 
year  by  M.  Crank,  and  there  is  an  “ Edmund 
About”  by  the  latter,  which,  unfortunately,  has 
no  resemblance  at  all  to  the  man  of  whom  it 
is  supposed  to  be  a portrait.  The  exhibit  of 
M.  Longepied  is  a reproduction  in  marble  of  the 
admirable  group  entitled  “ Immortality,”  which, 
four  years  ago,  brought  its  author  the  “ Prix  du 
Salon.”  The  marble  version  is  even  finer  than 
the  original  model,  and  counts  among  the  finest 
works  which  have  figured  at  the  Salon  for 
soms  time  back.  Of  this  also  we  give  an 
illustration. 

We  may  mention  also  with  praise  the 
“ Judith,”  a group  in  marble  by  M.  Lanson,  the 
kneeling  statue  of  Cardinal  Regnier,  commis- 
sioned from  M.  Louis-Noel  for  the  Cathedral  of 

• This  was  written  before  the  recent  unhappy  and  ill- 
I advised  action  of  the  French  Government  in  reference  to 
I the  Comte  de  Paris  and  his  family. 


Cambrai ; the  figure  executed  by  M.  Godemsky 
for  the  tomb  of  Madame  Tamberlik,  the 
Japanese  figure  in  marble  by  M.  Aizelin, 
intended  for  the  Museum  of  Natural  History ; 
and  a model  of  a candelabrum  by  M.  Hugues^ 
symbolising  Asia,  and  which  is  to  ornament  a 
room  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville. 

For  the  H6tel  de  Ville  also  M.  Blanchard  has 
executed  a fine  statue  representing  “ Science,!1 
and  the  municipal  administration  has  com- 
missioned also  several  other  important  works 
in  the  exhibition,  especially  the  “ Etienne  Dolet 
going  to  Execution,”  by  M.  Guilbert.  Though 
selected  in  a competition,  we  have  but  a poor 
opinion  of  this  large  statue,  which  may  perhap3 
look  better  when  cast. 

In  sculpture  of  the  genre  class  we  find  also 
a whole  series  of  works  belonging  to  the  Muni- 
cipality ; in  the  first  place,  the  “ Jeune  Faune,” 
by  M.  Charpentier,  a very  clever  and  pretty 
marble  figure  ; then  another  group,  “ Daphnis 
and  Chloe,”  by  M.  Guilbert ; an  elegant  figure- 
by  M.  Hercule,  entitled  “Primevere”;  further 
on,  “ Le  Gue,”  by  M.  Lefevre,  who  exhibits 
also  a good  bust  of  M.  Michelin,  the  Deputy  of 
the  Seine ; “ Le  Sauve  ” of  M.  Rolard,  and  a 
very  well  modelled  marble  group  which  M. 
Lange  Guglielmo  calls  “ Vieille  Histoire,”  and 
which  represents  a young  peasant  girl  Beated 
at  the  feet  of  her  mother,  who  is  spinning. 

Mdme.  Marie  Cazin,  the  wife  of  the  painter, 
has  for  some  years  occupied  an  honourable 
position  as  a sculptor  of  genre.  She  exhibits 
this  year  a twin  bust  of  two  little  girls,  and  a 
fragment  of  bas-relief  perhaps  rather  loose  in 
execution,  but  of  real  merit. 

M.  Albert  Lefeuvre  takes  us  into  ultra 
realism.  The  peasant  woman  cutting  bread 
for  her  children  is  a figure  direct  from  life, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
has  nothing  trivial  or  commonplace  about  it. 
The  “Mars  and  Venus”  of  MM.  Zacharie 
Astruc,  in  spite  of  the  talent  of  the  artist, 
is  not  a success  ; a nude  woman,  of  very  fuD 
contours,  is  seated  on  the  knees  of  a warrior 
cased  in  complete  armour,  whose  helmet  she  is 
opening.  The  juxtaposition  in  this  way  of  the 
nude  and  the  clothed  figure  suggests  some- 
thing akin  to  indecorum,  and  the  proper  title 
of  the  work  should  be  “ Ribaude  et  Soudard.’9, 
The“  Souviens-toi”  of  M.  Allouar  is  a paraphrase 
of  the  line  “ Grandiaque  effossis  ossa  sepulchris,'* 
— a labourer  points  out  to  his  son  the  bones  and 
remains  of  armour  which  the  ploughshare  has 
turned  up  from  the  soil. 

We  will  pause  a moment  before  the  exhibit  of 
M.  Falguiere  : two  Bacchantes,  with  contorted 
bodies  and  dishevelled  hair,  are  fighting  furi- 
ously. How  can  an  artist  who  has  reached 
the  height  of  his  reputation  descend  to  such 
a sorry  kind  of  artistic  joke  ? It  cannot  be 
excused  on  the  ground  of  “ furia  Frantjaise,” 
for  not  far  off  is  the  group  of  M.  Boucher,  o S 
three  racers,  as  full  of  spirit  as  you  please, 
but  quite  free  from  the  coarseness  of  design 
and  execution  which  characterises  this  work 
of  M.  Falgui5re’s.  A fine  animal  group  by 
M.  Cain  is  to  be  noted,— a lioness  dragging 
a wild  boar  to  her  den ; and  another  note- 
worthy work  is  the  “Alleluia  d’ Amour,”  by 
M.  Destreez,  an  unpretentious  but  careful 
and  well-Btudied  bit  of  sculptor’s  work.  As  to- 
the  “ ISgalitaire  ” of  M.  Captier,  which  thrust* 
itself  violently  on  one’s  attention,  it  is  a per- 
sonification of  “ Anarchy,”  brutal  and  repelling 
in  style  and  feeling,  which  would  be  more  in 
place  at  Decazevillo  than  in  the  Palais  d’ln- 
dustrie. 

Among  the  long  series  of  busts,  as  numerous 
as  usual,  we  may  mention  as  a work  of  the 
first  rank  that  of  Dr.  Deschamps,  by  M.  Barrias, 
a fine  marble  portrait,  full  of  expression  and 
splendidly  modelled.  He  has  substituted  for 
the  traditional  pedestal  a pile  of  books,  negli- 
gently posed  on  some  manuscripts.  The  bust 
which  M.  Albert  Lefeuvre  has  made  of 
M.  Louis  Ulbach  is  also  a remarkable 
example;  and  M.  Carrier-Belleuse  has  given 
great  truth  to  the  head  of  the  historian  Henri 
Martin.  M.  Crank  has  been  more  successful 
with  M.  Sarcey  than  with  Edmund  About ; the 
bust  of  the  eminent  critic  is  a striking  likeness, 
and  the  same  praise  may  be  given  to  that  of 
M.  Coquelin,  jun.,  by  M.  Falguiere,  a work 
which  helps  to  make  us  forget  the  unfortunate 
“ harpies  ” above  referred  to.  We  may  mention 
also  the  bust  of  the  tragedian  Maubant,  that  of 
the  caricaturist  Stop,  by  M.  Moreau- Vauthier, 
and  the  head  of  an  old  countrywoman  in  a 
bonnet,  which  M.  Baffler  exhibits  under  the  title 
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Among  medallists  M.  Chaplain  continues  to 

take  the  lead.  Among  his  works  may  be  noticed 
the  medal  commemorative  of  the  Hdtel  de 
Ville,  and  the  two  medallion  portraits  of 
Gerfime  and  Baudry.  We  may  single  out  for 
mention  also  a pretty  medal  in  antique  style, 
m very  low  relief,  by  M.  Peter,  which  he 
entitles  “L’Age  Heureux,”  and  a fine  frame  of 
medals  by  M.  Roty. 

We  have  necessarily  omitted  mention  of  many 
works,  but  it  may  be  confidently  said  that  even 
among  those  works  which  leave  something  to 
be  desired  in  regard  to  taste,  choice  of  subject, 
&c.,  we  find  evidence  not  only  of  serious  study 
but  of  strongly  - marked  character  and  indi- 
viduality. The  sculptors  constitute  the  chief 
artistic  honour  of  France  at  present. 


A POINT  IN  THE  REPOBT  ON  THE 
VENTILATION  OF  THE  HOUSES  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

In  the  above-named  Report,  on  which  we  have 
already  commented,  the  Committee  attribute 
much  of  the  evil  which  has  of  late  assumed 
intolerable  proportions  to  “the  absence  of 
proper  ventilation  in  the  Low-Level  Sewer,” 
and  “ venture  to  think  his  Board  will  not  long 
be  able  to  adhere  ” to  a statement  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
ventilate  the  Low-Level  Sewer.*  But  at  the 
same  time  that  they  express  this  opinion  they 
cite  a fact  which  in  itself  is  hardly  reconcile- 
able  with  it,  viz.,  that  “ a very  strong  smell  of 
sewage  of  an  intermittent  character,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  building,  occurred,  especially  at 
the  time  of  high  water.”  This,  they  add, 
‘conclusively  proves  that  the  pent-up  gases 
are  forced  out  of  the  Metropolitan  Sewer  into 
those  connected  therewith.”  We  need  not 
entertain  much  doubt  of  the  fact  that  sewer 
gas  formed  in  the  8i  miles  of  this  Main  Sewer 
does,  from  time  to  time,  force  its  way  into  the 
Westminster  Palace,  and  other  buddings.  So 
far,  no  doubt,  the  Committee  do  no  injustice. 
The  point  to  which  we  demur  is  that  such 
effect  is  due  to  the  rise  of  the  tide. 

What  is  called  the  Low-Level  Sewer  has 
been,  in  point  of  fact,  so  constructed  as  to  be 
cut  off  from  any  direct  connexion  with  the 
nver,  and  thus  from  any  effect  of  rising  and 
falling  tide..  It  is  not  only  an  artificial  outfall, 
but  one  which  has  been  before  now  pointed  out 
m the  columns  of  the  Builder  to  have  been  laid 
at  a level  which  there  is  much  reason  to  regret. 
The  drainage  of  14£  square  miles  of  the  western 
suburbs  of  London,  collected  in  what  is  called 
the  Western  Sewer,  is  pumped  up  at  what  is 
called  on  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgette’s  plan  (Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers 
V?J:  sxiv.,  plate  14),  the  Chelsea  Lift,  to  a height 
of  17  ft.  6 in.  Starting  at  this  artificial  level, 
the  sewer  falls  at  between  2 ft.  and  3 ft.  per 
mile  to  Abbey  Mills ; where  its  contents  are 
pumped  up,  for  another  36  ft.,  into  the  Northern 
Outfall  Sewer. 

In  consequence,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the 
Low-Level  Sewer,  supposing  it  to  run  half  full, 
is  intermediate  between  high  and  low  water 
mark ; or  about  6 ft.  6 in.  above  the  latter. 
The  variation  in  depth  of  flow  during  the  day 
in  dry  weather,  is  stated  by  the  Committee  at 
a foot.  But  in  heavy  storms  the  water  rises 
up  the  shafts  and  sewers  connected  with  this 
sewer  to  13  ft.  above  Ordnance  datum.  This 
no  doubt,  is  a serious  evil  for  Westminster! 
But  it  has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the 
height  of  the  tide. 

At  the  same  time  the  statement  of  the 
Committee,  that  the  offensive  smell  which 
has  recently  become  so  intolerable  as 
actually  to  put  a stop  to  the  business  of  the 
House  of  Common b on  the  27th  ultimo,  was 
most  perceptible  at  high  water,  is  to  be  received 
with  due  consideration.  On  the  day  in  question 
high  water  at  London  Bridge  occurred, 
according  to  the  tables,  at  8-51  p.m.,  so  that 
the  action  of  the  House  supports  the  view  of 
the  Committee.  The  only  point  is  that,  so  far 
as  this  aggravation  of  the  malaria  was  due  to 
the  tide,  it  rose  from  other  sources  than  the 
contents  of  the  Low-Level  Sewer,  which  is 
carefully  disconnected  from  the  tide. 

If  there  really  is  this  connexion  between  the 
state  of  the  tide  and  the  smells  in  the  House 


it  is  important  to  consider  how  such  connexion 
can  take  place.  Those  who  were  familiar  with 
Westminster,  underground  as  well  as  above 
ground,  before  (and,  for  that  matter,  during) 
the  construction  of  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, will  have  little  difficulty  in  tracing 
this  evil  to  its  source.  Before  the  con- 
struction of  the  Main  Drainage  Works  so 
much  of  Westminster  as  lies  below  the  10  ft. 
contour  line  was  in  a highly  unsanitary  con- 
dition. In  houses  of  some  importance, — wo  can 
cite  Chapel-place,  Spring-gardens,  and  many 
other  spots, — the  occupants  of  the  basement 
stories  were  but  too  well  aware  of  the  time  of 
high  water.  They  needed  no  calendar.  The 
nose  gave  the  information.  The  drains  of 
these  houses  so  closely  skimmed  the  level  of 
high  water, — then  not  so  high  as  it  is  now, — 
that  no  outflow  took  place  at  the  top  of  the 
tide,  even  if  the  sewage  did  not  filter  into  the 
cellars  and  kitchens.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  drains  were  originally  laid  so  as  to  get  as 
much  fall  as  the  ebb  of  the  river  would  allow, 
at  low  water,  especially  at  spring  tides,  they 
became,  to  some  extent,  cleared  out.  The  effect 
was  bad,  but  not  so  intolerable  as  a penning-np 
of  sewage,  with  no  escape. 

But  with  the  construction  of  an  intercepting 
drain,  whioh  when  half  full  is  6 ft.  or  7 ft. 
above  the  old  level  of  automatic  drainage  at 
low  water,  the  case  is  very  different.  Much,  no 
doubt,  may  have  been  done  by  way  of  fitting 
the  street  and  house  drains  to  the  new  outlet. 
But  the  question  is  : how  much  was  not  done  ? 
How  much  of  the  original  drainage  construc- 
tion, even  if  not  used  at  present,  has  been  left 
undisinfected,  and  unfilled  up  ? And  where- 
ever  any  such  neglect  has  occurred,— and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  glaring 
examples, — a fertile  nucleus  of  disease  and 
nuisance  must  have  been  left  festering  under 
foot. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  much  of  this  low- 
lying  district,  recovered,  within  the  last  800  years, 
from  the  sands  and  marshes  of  the  Thames,  is 
pervious  and  water  - logged.  The  experience 
attained  in  getting  in  the  foundations  of  the 
quay  wall  attests  this.  A solid  wall,  built  on 
and  founded  in  the  solid  clay,  would  no  doubt 
cut  off  such  a sponge  from  the  river.  But  if 
the  committee  are  correct  as  to  the  fact  of  tidal 
influence,  evidently  no  such  complete  diaphragm 
has  been  everywhere  made.  Any  subterranean 
connexion,  through  pervious  soil,  between  the 
river  and  the  subsoil  water,  would  allow  the 
water  to  ebb  and  rise  as  it  did  in  the  old  days 
before  the  construction  of  quay  wall  or  inter- 
cepting sewer.  The  detection  of  tidal  action 
by  increased  activity  in  foul  smell  is  thus 
highly  instructive.  The  palace  of  Westminster 
may  have,  as  the  committee  say,  sewer  gas 
poured  into  it  from  the  metropolitan  system ; 
and  this  is  especially  likely  to  occur  after  rain! 
But  if  bad  smells  are  propelled  by  the  rising 
tide  they  must  arise  from  that  subterraneous 
system  of  sewers  and  drains  which  ought  to 
have  been  thoroughly  rooted  out  when  the  level 
of  their  discharge  was  raised. 

Op.  this  view,  which  we  think  few  persons 
familiar  with  Westminster  can  hesitate  to 
accept,  the  expedients  recommended  by  the 
committee  cannot  bo  expected  to  command 
more  than  a partial  success.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  forcing  of  84,000  gallons  per  day  of 
not  very  foul  sewage  into  the  Low-Level  Sewer 
can  bo  so  conducted  as  to  avoid  any  back  flow  of 
gas  ; that  process  can  have  no  effect  on  the  tidal 
vomit.  From  which  source  the  greater  part  of 
the  evil  arises  it  is  highly  desirable  to  ascer- 
tain. The  Committee  have  not  ascertained  it, 
because  they  have  failed  to  recognise  that  there 
may  be  two  sources;  at  all  events,  they  are 
evidently  not  aware  that  the  tide  cannot  affect 
the  Low-Level  Sewer  itself. 


NEW  HEAD-QUARTERS  FOR  THE 
LONDON  SCOTTISH  VOLUNTEERS. 

The  finishing  touches  are  now  being  put  to 
the  new  head  - quarters  for  those  physical 
stalwarts  ” who  compose  the  London  Scottish 
Volunteer  Rifle  Corps.  The  building,  which  is 
situate  in  James-street,  Victoria-street,  West- 
minster, consists  of  a large  hall  for  drill  aud 
gymnastic  exercises,  surrounded  by  two 
galleries,  and  well-lighted  by  a double  range 
of  clearstory  windows  on  each  side  and  by 
the  glazed  screens  which  form  the  end  gables 
of  the  roof.  Over  each  end  of  the  hall  are 
a number  of  rooms,— at  one  end  being  the 
committee  - room,  officers’  room,  and  com- 
manding officer’s  room,  and  at  the  other 
end  the  canteen,  reading-room,  &c.  In  order 
to  get  as  large  an  area  of  unobstructed  space 
as  possible  for  the  floor  of  the  great  hall,  the 
galleries  and  the  partition  - walls  and  floor- 
girders  of  the  rooms  referred  to  are  very  in- 
geniously suspended  from  main  girders  carried 
at  a higher  level.  The  hall  is  120  ft.  long 
in  the  clear  by  62  ft.  wide,  the  ends  at  the 
back  end  of  the  hall  being  canted  off.  The 
hall  is  laid  with  Mr.  Roger  L.  Lowe’s  admirable 
wood-block  flooring,  the  construction  of  the 
floor  itself  being  of  iron  and  concrete,  there 
being  a large  basement  below  it.  The  whole 
of  the  ironwork  in  this  floor,  and  in  the 


*.T^®  ?oard  ha'e.  in  /act,  already,  on  the  proposal  of 
their  Chairman,  relegated  the  consideration  of  the  eubiect 
to  a committee.  J 


Lynton.  Mr.  S.  J . Smith,  C.E.,  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  Inspector,  held  an  inquiry  at  the 
Local  Board  Office  at  Lynton,  on  the  26th  ult., 
respecting  the  application  of  the  Local  Board 
for  a loan  for  carrying  out  drainage  works, 
erecting  a sea  wall  and  slipway,  and  forming  an 
esplanade,  and  constructing  a swimming  bath 
at  Lynton  and  Lynmouth.  Mr.  T.  V.  H.  Davi- 
son, C.E.,  of  Windsor,  the  engineer  for  the 
works,  attended  the  inquiry  and  explained  the 
drawings  to  the  inspector,  who  approved  of  the 
plans,  &c.  At  a meeting  of  the  Local  Board  on 
the  same  day,  Mr.  Davison  was  instructed  to 
obtain  tenders  for  the  works  forthwith  so  that 
they  may  be  commenced  as  early  as  possible. 
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roof  and  galleries,  has  been  supplied  and 
fixed  by  Messrs.  Matthew  T.  Shaw  & Co.,  from 
the  architect’s  designs.  The  roof-principals  are 
light  but  not  wiry  in  appearance,  and  they  are 
so  designed  as  to  dispense  with  tie-rods.  They 
are  painted  a dark  chocolate  colour,  gilding 
being  sparingly  introduced.  The  roof  is  boarded. 
The  effect  of  the  ironwork  of  the  roof  is  very 
pleasing,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
gallery  fronts.  The  height  of  the  hall  from 
floor  to  apex  of  roof  will  be  62  ft.  A dado  of 
“ teapot-brown”  and  sage-green,  made  of  glazed 
bricks  of  those  colours  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Wilcock  & Co.,  of  Burmantofts,  runs  all  round 
the  hall,  the  large  fireplaces  (one  on  each  side 
of  the  hall)  being  also  in  the  same  material. 
The  effect  of  the  fireplaces  and  dado  is  extremely 
good.  The  walls  above  are  of  stock  bricks 
relieved  with  red.  The  lower  gallery  will 
be  used  by  spectators  of  the  gymnastic  and 
other  exercises  which  will  take  place  in  the  hall, 
and  contains  a number  of  lockers  arranged 
along  the  wall  so  as  to  serve  as  seats  when  the 
lids  are  shut  down.  The  upper  gallery  will  also, 
be  available  for  spectators,  but  contains  a large, 
number  of  dressing  compartments  (across  the 
ends  of  which  curtains  can  be  drawn),  each 
containing  four  lockers.  These  compartments 
and  lockers  are  intended  for  the  use  of  members 
who  need  to  change  their  dress.  The  com- 
mittee and  officers’  rooms  are  at  the  Brewer’s- 
row  end  of  the  hall,  and  are  provided  with, 
parquet  floors,  Indian  matting  dadoes,  &c. 
There  is  a commodious  and  pleasant  read- 
ing-room on  the  second  floor  of  the  James- 
street  end  of  the  building,  and  a non-com- 
missioned officers’  room  ; both  these  rooms 
can  be  thrown  together  for  concerts  or 
dramatic  entertainments  for  small  audiences. 
On  the  first  floor  at  this  end  of  the  building  is 
the  canteen,  having  a drinking-bar  at  one  end 
and  a grill  at  the  other.  The  greater  part  of 
this  room  will  be  furnished  with  tables  and 
chairs  for  the  use  of  members  requiring  refresh- 
ment. All  these  rooms  have  parquetry  floors 
and  matting  dados,  this  part  of  the  work,  and 
the  upholstery  and  furniture,  being  by  Messrs. 
Shoolbred.  The  basement  contains  a lock-up 
armoury  for  1,000  stand  of  arms,  with 
armourer’s  room,  and  store-rooms  for  seats, 
tables,  &c.,  required  for  use  on  the  occasion  of 
meetings  or  entertainments  in  the  large  hall. 
There  is  also  a large  kitchen,  the  fittings 
of  which  are  by  Mr.  Boulting,  of  Union- 
street,  Middlesex  Hospital.  From  the  kitchen 
there  is  a lift  to  the  canteen.  The  lavatories 
have  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Steven  Bros.  & 
Co.  The  urinals  are  on  the  continuous  trough 
system,  with  automatic  flushing  arrangements. 
These  and  the  whole  of  the  plumbing  work  are 
being  done  by  the  North  British  Plumbing 
Company.  There  are  four  staircases,  all 
executed  in  breeze  concrete.  The  iron  balusters 
to  the  stairs  and  the  gearing  for  opening  the 
ranges  of  clearstory  windows  before  referred  to 
are  by  Mr.  Shrivell,  of  Castle-street,  Long 
Acre.  The  white  glazed  bricks  extensively 
used  in  the  basement  are  by  Messrs.  Wilcock,  of 
Burmantofts.  The  sun-burners  and  other  gas 
fittings  are  by  Messrs.  Strode  & Co.,  of  Osna 


Next  to  the  disposal  of  sewage,  the  removal 
of  household  refuse  should  certainly  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  science  of  house  building. 
In  those  proverbially  “ good  old  times”  when 
cesspools  were  universally  employed  in  default 
of  better  sanitary  arrangements,  little,  if  any, 
attention  was  bestowed  on  the  subject  now 
alluded  to.  A cursory  glance  at  any  old  house 
now  standing  intact  will  reveal  this  fact.  In 
such  places  the  repositories  for  dust  and  garbage 
are  to  be  found  in  all  their  old-fashioned  primi- 
tiveness. Small  and  confined  in  themselves, 
they  are  furthermare  hidden  away  in  some 
dark,  obscure,  and  awkward  corner,  invariably 
at  the  back  of  the  house.  The  heterogeneous 
■matters  brought  from  the  house  were  piled  up 
in  the  interior  of  the  wood  or  brick  cavity 
month  after  month,  until  the  whole  germinated 
and  became  one  huge  bed  of  festering  disease. 
In  due  course  the  mass, settled  down,  some  por- 
tions dissolving  and  being  absorbed  by  the  soil, 
through  the  medium  of  which  the  poison-laden 
fluids  percolated  into  the  foundations  of  the 
adjoining  premises  with  disastrous  effects. 
Local  boards  and  vestries  were  then  in  a 
chrysalis  stage, — their  development  was  a 
matter  of  after  years, — consequently  it  devolved 
almost  entirely  on  the  enterprise  of  private 
individuals  to  accomplish  the  periodical  clear- 
ing of  these  domestic  Augean  stables.  The 
unpleasant  business  was  naturally  performed  as 
unfrequently  as  possible,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  in  order  to  reach  the  street  the  putrefying 
mass  had  to  be  conveyed  through  the  interior 
of  the  house.  What  disease  and  sickness  these 
hotbeds  of  living  germs  must  have  created  it  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  guess.  But  it  is  safe  to 
assert  that  some  ill  results  must  have  resulted 
from  this  flagrant  abuse  of  the  rudiments  of 
sanitary  science. 

Everything  has  materially  improved  since 
then,  and  the  situation  and  construction  of 
dust-bins  [now  receive  more  attention.  In 
a large  number  of  modern  houses  the 
dust- bins  are  placed  in  front  and  in  close 
proximity  to  the  roadway,  so  that  the  opera- 
tions of  emptying  and  removing  the  contents 
can  be  effected  with  ease  and  rapidity  and 
without  causing  inconvenience  to  the  occupants. 
It  is  ridiculous,  however,  to  place  a receptacle 
for  dust  immediately  in  front  of  a basement 
window.  Unfortunately  this  situation  is  too 
often  selected.  Leaving  alone  the  subject  of 
” appearance  ” and  the  fumes  arising  at  all 
times  and  especially  during  the  summer 
months,  the  constant  passage  of  servants  to 
and  fro  for  the  purpose  of  filling,  and  of  men 
to  empty  the  bin,  cannot  be  anything  but  dis- 
turbing and  annoying.  Moreover,  a window 
cannot  be  opened  for  ventilation  without  the 
danger  of  stray  particles  being  wafted  into 
the  room.  In  every  way  it  is  an  error  of 
judgment  to  place  a dust-bin  in  too  promi- 
nent a position.  It  is  true  these  receptacles 
should  be  situated  so  as  to  be  easily  “ get- 
at-able,”  but,  at  the  same  time,  all  offensive 
conspicuousness  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
What  should  be  the  proper  form  of  a dust-bin 
circumstances  and  experience  must  alone 
dictate.  A brick  structure  with  a small  door 
in  front  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ordinary  arrange- 
ment. This  style  of  bin  is,  however,  both  diffi- 
cult to  fill  and  empty,  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  difficulty,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that 
the  last-named  operation  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
performed  with  thorough  completeness.  This 
drawback  has  led  to  the  adoption  by  some  of 
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a bin  with  a wooden  or  iron  front  capable  of 
being  removed  bodily.  The  interior  is  by  this 
means  laid  bare,  and  the  consequent  result  is 
apparent.  Still,  this  method  possesses  a draw- 
back. The  refuse  has  to  be  shovelled  into  baskets 
to  be  conveyed  away,  and  this  process  is  a 
work  of  time  and  a work  full  of  unpleasantness. 
To  avoid  all  this,  and  make  the  cleaning-out 
easy  and  speedy  of  achievement,  has  led  some 
people  to  abolish  the  fixed  bin  altogether,  and 
to  substitute  a portable  box,  basket,  or,  better 
still,  galvanised  iron  cylinder,  all  of  which  can 
be  conveyed  away  and  thoroughly  cleaned  in 
one  operation,  without  fear  of  any  residue 
remaining,  to  decompose  and  contaminate  soil 
and  atmosphere. 

There  is  much  to  commend  this  method, 
and  the  builder  should  take  kindly  to  it,  for 
its  general  adoption  would  save  him  a good 
deal  of  the  time  and  trouble  now  expended  on 
brickwork  arrangements  which,  at  their  best, 
are  far  from  perfect. 

But  it  must  be  added  that  the  offensiveness 
of  dustbins,  whatever  their  form,  is  largely  the 
fault  of  their  users,  who  should  remember  that 
a dustbin  is  not  a fit  receptacle  for  fish-bones, 
cabbage-leaves,  potato-parings,  tea-leaves,  and 
other  house  refuse,  which  can  generally,  with  a 
little  management,  be  dried  at  the  back  of,  and 
burned  in,  the  kitchen  fire.  The  good  house- 
wife and  the  tidy  domestic  may  be  known  by 
the  state  of  the  dustbins  under  their  control. 


The  Cavendish  Memorial  Fountain  at 

Bolton  Abbey,  erected  as  a memorial  of  the 
late  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  was  publicly 
inaugurated  on  the  11th  inst.  The  work  has 
been  carried  out  from  designs  by  Messrs.  T. 
Worthington  & J.  G.  Elgood,  architects,  Man- 
chester, by  Messrs.  Stephenson  & Co.,  Man- 
chester, for  whom  the  carving  has  been  executed 
by  Messrs.  Earp  & Hobbs,  London  and  Man- 
chester. A view  and  description  of  the  fountain 
appeared  in  the  Builder  for  Oct.  24th  last. 


CHIMNEYPIECE  FROM  ROMSEY. 

This  chimneypiece  has  been  brought  from 
Mottisfont  Abbey,  near  Romsey,  and  stood  in 
the  dining-room  there.  The  whole  is  of  oak, 
parts  being  carefully  carved,  but  the  general 
effect  is  rather  spoiled  by  the  distorted  perspec- 
tive of  the  side  panels,  which  are  traditionally 
said  to  represent  part  of  the  Priory.  Colour 
has  been  extensively  used,  the  columns  having 
been  painted  to  imitate  marble,  and  the  ground 
of  some  of  the  panels  retains  traces  of  red  and 
blue.  The  whole  is  about  10  ft.  high  and  8 ft. 
broad.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Blount,  of  47,  Southampton-street,  Camber- 
well, by  whoso  kind  permission  the  sketch  was 
made. 


OBITUARY. 

Mr.  T.  Q.  Andrews. — The  death  is  announced 
of  Mr.  T.  G.  Andrews,  architect,  Bradford,  after 
a short  illness.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Andrews,  who  for  many  years  carried  on  the 
business  of  an  architect  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  Mr.  Delauney.  That  firm  had  charge  of  a 
large  number  of  important  building  operations 
from  the  time  when  Bradford  began  to  develope 
into  a town  of  importance,  and  subsequently 
their  professional  connexion  was  carried  on  by 
Messrs.  Andrews,  Son,  & Pepper  in  the  Old  Bank 
Buildings,  of  which  they  were  the  architects. 
After  the  death  of  Mr.  Andrews,  sen.,  the  busi- 
ness was  continued  for  some  years  by  Mr.  T.  G. 
Andrews  and  Mr.  Pepper,  and  latterly  by  the 
former  gentleman.  The  extensive  premises  of 
Messrs.  S.  C.  Lister  & Co.,  at  Manningham,  the 
Fever  Hospital,  and  the  Mechanics’  Institute  were 
among  the  principal  works  designed  and  superin- 
tended by  his  firm.  The  illness  which  caused  his 
death  followed  upon  a fall  which  he  sustained 
while  walking  towards  his  home  in  Horton-lane 
on  the  evening  of  the  4th  inst. 

Mr.  James  Hall,  C.E.,  Borough  Surveyor  of 
Stockton,  died  early  on  Monday  last,  after  a very 
short  illness. 
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Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  died  on  the  5th 
inst.  at  his  residence,  Duffield,  Derbyshire,  in 
his  seventieth  year.  He  was  bom  at  Kimber- 
worth,  near  Rotherham,  and  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Arthur  Jewitt,  the  topographical  writer. 
In  1838  he  settled  in  London,  where  he  remained 
for  a few  years,  and  during  that  time  was  mainly 
engaged  in  illustrating  many  leading  works  of 
the  day.  At  this  period,  too,  he  published  his 
“ Handbook  of  British  Coins,”  which  has  since 
passed  through  several  editions.  Subsequently, 
at  Oxford,  Mr.  Jewitt  greatly  assisted  by  his 
pencil  in  the  admirable  labours  of  his  brother, 
Mr.  Orlando  Jewitt,  the  eminent  architectural 
engraver,  in  Parker’s  “ Glossary  of  Architec- 
ture,” and  in  many  other  works.  At  a later 
period,  he  was  appointed  chief  librarian  of  the 
Plymouth  Public  Library.  In  1853,  Mr.  Jewitt 
removed  with  his  family  to  Derby,  where  he 
contiued  to  reside  till  1867,  when  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  WinsterHall.  In  1880,  Mr.  Jewitt 
removed  to  “The  Hollies,”  Duffield,  the  home 
of  his  early  years.  He  was  for  a long  time 
hon.  curator  and  hon,  secretary  of  the  Town 
and  County  Museum,  and  also  took  an  active 
part  in  amalgamating  with  it  the  Derby  Philo- 
sophical Society  (founded  by  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Darwin)  and  the  Town  and  County  Library, 
for  which,  with  princely  munificence,  the  late  Mr. 
Bass  erected  a commodious  building.  Mr.  Jewitt 
was  well  known  as  the  projector  and  editor,  for 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  of  the 
Reliquary,  an  illustrated  antiquarian  magazine, 
besides  being  a writer  upon  kindred  subjects 
for  the  Art  Journal  and  many  other  periodicals. 
In  this  month’s  Antiquary  there  appears  an 
interesting  article  from  his  pen  on  “ Some  Derby 
Streets  and  their  Historical  Associations.”  He 
was  recently  awarded,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  one  of  the  Queen’s  Civil  List 
pensions  for  distinguished  literary  services, — a 
deserved  reward,  which,  unfortunately,  he  has 
not  lived  very  long  to  enjoy.  Mr.  Jewitt  was 
buried  at  Winster  on  June  9th,  exactly  three 
months  after  the  interment  there  of  his  wife 


A NEW  NAIL. 


This  patented  nail,  which  we  are  told  is  the 
invention  of  a lady,  is  intended  to  obviate  the 
leaving  of  nail-holes  and  the  necessity  for 
puttying  up.  The  modus  operandi  is  as 
follows  : suppose  the  ease  of  flooring  boards, — 
the  nail  is  driven  into  the  joist  first  in  the 
direction  shown  by  the  arrow,  by  hammering 
on  the  head  A ; the  corresponding  portion 


belonging  to  the  other  half  of  this  twin  nail 
at  B,  is  cut  wedge-shaped,  and  bites  into  the 
wood.  The  point  C is  thus  left  projecting,  and 
the  flooring-board  is  hammered  on  to  it,  instead 
of  the  nail  being  hammered  into  the  board  in 
the  usual  manner;  the  same  system  applying,  of 
course,  to  any  other  case  in  which  two  pieces  of 
wood  have  to  be  connected  by  nailing. 

The  idea  is  very  ingenious,  but  we  should  wait 
to  see  it  tested  in  practice  before  ordering  a 
large  job  to  be  nailed  up  in  this  way.  Except 
in  the  case  of  decidedly  soft  wood  we  should 
expect  to  find  a good  many  of  the  nails  turning 
in  hammering  the  wood  on  to  them,  as  there 
cannot  be  the  same  power  of  directing  the 
course  of  the  nail,  and  the  direction  of  the  blow 
on  it,  as  when  each  nail  is  hammered  down 
separately. 

International  Hydrological  and  Clima- 
tological Congress  at  Biarritz.— Arrange- 
ments are  being  made  by  the  officers  of  several 
French  societies  for  holding  an  international 
congress  for  discussing  papers  upon  climato- 
logy, mineral  and  thermal  springs,  and  allied 
subjects.  A letter  has  been  received  from  the 
Foreign  Office  transmitting  copies  of  documents, 
and  stating  that  the  French  Government  is 
anxious  that  members  of  scientific  societies  in 
this  country  should  assist.  The  co-operation  of 
the  Royal  Meteorological  Society  has  also  boen 
specially  asked  by  the  President  of  the  Con- 
gress, Dr.  Durand  Fardel.  The  sittings  at 
Biarritz  will  occupy  the  first  week  in  October, 
and  be  followed  by  a three  weeks’  tour  to  the 
principal  watering-places  of  Southern  France. 
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ARTISANS’  DWELLINGS,  VICTORIA 
SQUARE,  LIVERPOOL. 


ilHESE  dwellings,  which  were  opened  in 
| the  autumn  of  last  year,  have  been 
i erected  by  the  Corporation  of  Liver- 
pool from  designs  by  the  City  Engineer  (Mr. 
Clement  Dunscombe,  M.A.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.),  and 
under  his  superintendence. 

The  designs,  as  well  as  others  for  dwellings 
suitable  for  the  poorer  classes,  capable  of  being 
let  at  rents  of  Is.  and  Is.  3d.  per  room  per  week, 
were  exhibited  at  the  International  Health  Exhi- 
bition in  London  two  years  ago ; the  Corporation 
of  Liverpool  was  awarded  a diploma  of  honour 
for  the  exhibit,  and  Mr.  Dunscombe  was  awarded 
a gold  medal  for  the  designs. 

The  buildings  occupy  part  of  a site  formerly 
known  as  Nash  Grove,  situated  in  Scotland 
Ward,  in  the  parish  of  Liverpool.  The  area 
was  cleared  under  the  Artisans  and  Labourers’ 
Dwellings  Act,  1875.  It  comprised  22,487  super- 
ficial yards,  of  which  3,717  superficial  yards 
were  occupied  by  public  streets,  and  the 
remainder  by  low-class,  unhealthy  dwellings 
and  buildings  and  yards  in  use  for  trade  pur- 
poses. The  population  displaced  by  the  carrying 
out  of  this  Bcheme  was  1,310,  of  which  popula- 
tion 1,100  were  of  the  working  classes,  and  the 
number  of  people  living  on  this  area,  under  the 
worst  sanitary  conditions,  was  at  the  rate  of 
282  per  acre. 

After  the  site  was  cleared  and  filled  up  to  a 
proper  level  it  was  laid  out  for  the  erection 
thereon  of  artisans’  and  labourers’  dwellings, 
and  offered  by  auction,  but  no  bids  could  be 
obtained  for  it,  and,  as  private  enterprise  could 
not  be  induced  to  take  the  matter  up,  the 
Corporation  were  therefore  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  erect  these  dwellings  on  a portion  of 
the  site.  Again,  in  November,  1884,  the 
remaining  area  unbuilt  upon  was  offered  by 
auction,  and,  although  an  extremely  low  reserve 
mice  Avas  fixed  so  as  to  admit  of  buildings 
jeing  erected  upon  it  to  pay  a moderate  rate  of 
interest,  this  further  effort  on  behalf  of  the 
Corporation  was  likewise  unsuccessful. 

Site.  The  site  upon  which  the  dwellings  have 
been  erected  is  bounded  on  every  side  by  streets, 
and  contains  9,195  superficial  yards,  of  Avhich 
3,924  superficial  yards  are  occupied  by  dwellings, 
and  5,271  superficial  yards  in  approaches,  and 
in  a quadrangular  open  space  suitably  laid  out. 
Tramways,  affording  cheap  means  of  communi- 
cation with  all  parts  of  the  City,  pass  alon°-  two 
of  the  streets. 

The  entire  area  occupied  by  buildings,  after 
being  excavated  to  the  requisite  depths,  was 
covered  with  a layer  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete, averaging  9 in.  in  thickness,  the  concrete 
foundations  for  the  walls  being  carried  to  a 
greater  depth,  and  for  a width  of  from  3 ft.  to 
5 ft.,  to  receive  the  various  footings  to  the  brick 
walls. 

Above  the  ground  level  a damp-proof  course 
of  asphalte  is  laid  over  all  the  walls  through- 
out. 

The  quadrangle  is  laid  out  with  wide  foot- 
walks,  and  a 15-ft.  carriageway  round  the 
buildings.  The  central  portion  of  the  quad- 
rangle is  enclosed  by  alow  wall  andiron  railing, 
provided  with  entrance  gates  in  convenient 
xositions.  On  the  inside  of  this  enclosure  a 
border  for  shrubs  has  been  reserved.  The 
remainder  is  laid  out  as  a playground,  and 
finished  in  Portland  cement  concrete. 

The  footways  are  likewise  laid  with  6 in. 
Portland  cement  concrete,  and  the  carriageways 
are  formed  with  a similar  foundation,  the  sur- 
face being  finished  in  compressed  natural 
asphalte. 

All  the  streets  surrounding  the  dwellings 
have  a 6 in.  Portland  cement  concrete  founda- 
tion, and  are  paved  with  syenite  setts,  the 
joints  being  filled  with  dry  shingle,  and  grouted 
with  a mixture  of  pitch  and  creosote  oil,  the 
footwalks  being  finished  in  compressed 
asphalte.  The  site  is,  therefore,  practically 
impervious. 

The  buildings  are  five  floors  in  height,  and 
divided  by  party-walls  into  thirteen  separate 
dwellings,  each  of  75  ft.  frontage,  and  36  ft. 
in  depth,  outside  measurements.  They  are 
arranged  so  as  to  admit  of  a free  circulation  of 
air  around  them. 

There  are  five  entrances  to  the  quadrangle, 
provided  with  ornamental  wrought-iron  gates, 
approached  from  the  surrounding  streets. 


Two  of  the  blocks  have  shops  on  the  ground- 
floor,  with  spacious  basements,  lavatory,  and 
w.c.  connected  with  the  shops  by  staircases. 
These  blocks  have  only  four  floors  of  tenements 
above  them.  All  the  other  blocks  are  entirely 
devoted  to  dwellings,  and  have  no  basements. 

Each  dwelling  has  a separate  entrance  from 
the  quadrangle  and  common  staircase,  giving 
access  to  the  corridors  and  tenements  right  and 
left  on  each  floor. 

There  are  in  the  thirteen  dwellings  271  tene- 
ments and  a superintendent’s  house,  made  up 
as  follows : — 

No.  of  rooms. 

86  Three-roomed  tenements 268 

164  Two-roomed  tenements  328 

21  One-roomed  tenements  21 

Superintendent’s  house 4 


Total  No.  of  rooms 611 

The  three-roomed  tenements  are  arranged  as 
a living-room,  13  ft.  by  12  ft.  4 in. ; one  large 
bedroom,  15  ft.  3 in.  by  9 ft.  7 in.,  capable  of 
being  divided  into  two  bedrooms  by  a movable 
screen,  with  separate  entrances  to  each  half ; 
one  bedroom,  13  ft.  by  8 ft.  6 in. 

The  two-roomed  tenements  are  arranged  as  a 
living-room,  13  ft.  by  12  ft.  4 in.,  and  one  bed- 
room, 15  ft.  3 in.  by  9 ft.  7 in.,  capable  of 
division  as  above  described. 

The  one-roomed  tenements  are  arranged  as  a 
living-room  and  bedroom  combined,  12  ft.  bv 
12  ft. 

All  the  rooms  are  9 ft.  in  height. 

The  twelve  shops  have  a frontage  of  12  ft.  6 in. 
each,  and  a depth  of  32  ft.,  and  an  average 
height  of  11  ft.,  with  basements,  9 ft.  in  height, 
under  the  entire  area  of  the  shops. 

Water  Closets. — Entering  from  a lobby  out  of 
the  corridors,  and  adjacent  to  the  sculleries, 
water-closets,  slightly  projecting  beyond  the 
main  line  of  buildings,  are  provided,  two  on 
each  floor  for  the  joint  use  of  the  four  tene- 
ments. These  water-closets  are  thoroughly 
disconnected  from  the  tenements  ; they  have 
constant  through  ventilation  and  pivot-hung 
windows,  and  are  fitted  with  Bristol  glazed  flush- 
out  closets  of  the  best  construction,  and  water- 
waste  preventing  cisterns. 

Staircases,  Lobbies,  and  Floors. — There  am 
thirteen  staircases,  one  to  each  dwelling. 

The  stairs  and  landings  are  of  stone.  The 
landings  to  the  stairs  are  open  to  the  quadrangle- 
front  for  their  entire  height,  and  project  from 
the  main  building,  forming  a balcony  protected 
by  a wrought-iron  railing.  The  stairs  and 
corridors  are  amply  lighted  by  the  windows  of 
the  sculleries  and  by  these  openings,  thus 
affording  through  ventilation  from  front  to  back 
of  each  dwelling. 

The  floors  of  laundries,  sculleries,  corridors, 
and  water-closets  are  of  Portland  cement  con- 
crete ; the  floors  to  living-rooms  and  bedrooms 
are  boarded,  but  are  specially  constructed  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible”  the  spread  of 
fire. 

A granolithic  washable  dado,  finished  terra- 
cotta colour,  is  formed  for  a height  of  4 ft. 
round  the  staircases  and  corridors,  above  which 
the  walls  are  plastered  and  coloured  in  a suit- 
able tint.  The  walls  of  the  laundries  and  water- 
closets  are  fair  pointed  and  lime  whitened. 

Receptacles  for  Dust,  Ashes,  and  other  Refuse. 
The  dust  and  ashes  only  on  each  floor  are  disposed 
of  through  a ventilated  shoot  formed  in  the 
angle  of  the  lobby  leading  to  w.c.  This  shoot 
terminates  in  a receptable  placed  in  position 
on  the  ground-floor,  and  there  are  two  con- 
nexions in  this  shoot  in  the  corridors  on  each 
floor.  Provision  is  made  for  all  other  refuse 
being  deposited  in  special  orderly-bins  external 
to  the  building,  and  placed  in  the  railing  of  the 
enclosure  in  the  quadrangle. 

Laundry. — In  addition  to  the  above  accom- 
modation, each  tenant  will  have  the  Bole  use, 
for  a fixed  day,  or  portions  of  days,  of  a spacious 
laundry  placed  centrally  on  each  floor,  with  two 
entrances  from  the  corridors,  and  intended  for 
the  use  of  the  four  tenements  on  that  floor. 
The  laundry  is  lighted  by  a large  bay  window, 
which  is  divided  into  several  pivot-hung  sashes 
all  opening  for  ventilation.  By  the  proposed 
arrangements  each  tenant  will  have  for  the  day, 
or  pox-tions  of  days,  the  pi'ivacy  that  would 
attach  to  a laundry  within  his  own  tenement, 
without  any  of  the  disadvantages  arising  from 
conducting  washing  operations  therein.  It  is 
fitted  up  with  double  wash-troughs  and  a copper, 
water  being  laid  on  to  each.  A galvanised  iron 
hood  is  placed  over  each  copper  and  connected 
with  the  flue,  so  that  the  steam  may  be  speedily 
carried  away. 
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Sculleries. — On  each  side  of  the  laundry  on 
every  floor  immediately  leading  from  the 
corridor  is  provided  a double  sink  of  Bristol 
glazed  ware  with  hardwood  drainers,  with  water 
laid  on  to  each,  being  one  sink  for  the  use  of 
each  tenant.  An  additional  water-tap  is  placed 
in  the  corridors  on  each  floor  near  the  sculleries. 

The  interior  of  the  tenements  is  made  as 
attractive  and  cheerful  as  possible.  The  walls 
of  all  the  rooms  are  plastered  and  finished  in 
distemper.  Around  the  living-rooms  there  is  a 
dado  of  a dark  tint,  surmounted  by  a neat 
Btencilled  border,  above  which  the  walls  are 
finished  in  a lighter  colour. 

Special  care  has  been  exercised  in  selecting 
serviceable  and  pleasing  tints  for  the  finishing 
colours  of  the  woodwork  and  distempering. 
The  fittings  to  each  tenement  comprise  a series 
of  useful  articles,  thus  dispensing  to  the  fullest 
extent  with  movable  furniture. 

A special  combination  dresser,  larder,  coal- 
bunker,  and  closet  are  provided  in  each  living- 
room.  The  larder  is  fitted  with  slate  shelves, 
meat-hooks,  hangers,  &c.,  and  is  ventilated  by 
openings  into  the  corridor  filled  in  with  terra- 
cotta ventilators,  covered  on  the  inside  with 
perforated  zinc.  There  are  also  attached  cup 
rails,  small  and  large  cupboards,  drawers,  &c., 
and  underneath  a coal-bunker  with  sliding 
doors  in  the  living-room,  and  fitted  with  a small 
door  in  the  corridor,  through  which  the  coals 
can  be  delivered. 

Hat  and  coat  rails  are  fixed  in  all  the  rooms, 
and  in  the  bedrooms  shelving  and  hanging 
closets,  and  in  the  divisible  bedrooms,  which  are 
provided  with  two  entrances,  one  of  which 
forms  a convertible  closet  when  not  required 
as  an  entrance. 

The  sashes  of  all  the  windows  throughout 
open  for  their  entire  area.  They  are  divided 
into  three  parts,  the  lower  sashes  being  double- 
hung,  and  the  upper  sash  pivot  hung.  The 
lower  portion  of  each  window  is  divided  into 
small  squares,  and  is  glazed  with  cathedral 
tinted  glass,  giving  both  a cheerful  appearance, 
and  at  the  same  time  acting  as  a window  blind. 
The  windows  of  all  the  living  rooms  and  bed- 
rooms are  fitted  with  Venetian  blinds,  stained 
and  varnished. 

Adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air  through  the  ventilators 
in  external  walls  and  corridors,  and  the  extrac- 
tion of  foul  air  is  provided  for  through  flues 
in  the  chimney  breast  fitted  with  mica  flap 
ventilators. 

Each  living-room  has  a specially  designed  cast- 
iron  combination  mantel  and  over-mantel  and  a 
cooking  range  fitted  with  oven,  plate-rack,  and 
other  useful  accessories.  All  parts  liable  to 
heavy  wear  are  made  in  wrought-iron, — 
such  as  the  fire  bars  and  fall-down  bars 
of  fire  - grate  and  draw  - out  fret,  &c.  At 
the  back  of  the  fire-grate  a hot-air  chamber 
has  been  constructed  which  is  supplied  with 
cold  fresh-air  through  perforated  terra  cotta  air 
bricks  fixed  in  the  external  walls  and  thence 
through  a cavity  formed  in  the  wall  leading  to 
the  air-ohamber.  The  air  when  warmed  passes 
through  pipes  leading  to  the  living-rooms  and 
bedrooms,  the  supply  being  regulated  by  cast- 
iron  hit-and-miss  ventilators  placed  in  the  walls 
of  these  rooms. 

The  whole  of  the  door  furniture  and  fittings 
and  general  ironmongery  is  specially  designed 
and  made  of  malleable  iron,  the  cost  being  less 
than  the  commoner  furniture  generally  used. 

The  outer  door  of  each  tenement  is  furnished 
with  a malleable  iron  knocker,  representing 
“ The  Liver”  (which  forms  part  of  the  Corpo° 
ration  crest),  a door-handle  forming  a knocker 
capable  of  being  used  by  children,  and  an 
enamelled  iron  number.  The  keys  to  all  locks 
throughout  each  dwelling  vary. 

Elevation  of  Buildings,  frc.—' The  buildings 
have  been  erected  in  Liverpool  grey  common 
bricks,  with  splayed  red  pressed  brick  arches 
and  window  jambs,  moulded  labels  over  win- 
dows and  panels  under  same,  cornices  and 
bands,  and  red  pressed  bricks  used  sparingly 
in  a few  other  places.  Red  terra-cotta  has 
been  used  in  the  main  entrance  doorways  and 
dormers.  Wrought-iron  balconies  are  intro- 
duced in  connexion  with  the  main  staircase  of 
each  dwelling  in  the  quadrangle  front.  The  roof 
is  covered  with  Welsh  slates  from  a selected 
quarry,  and  there  are  Yorkshire  stone  sills  to  all 
windows  projecting  1 ft.  from  the  face  of  the 
wall  for  plants  in  pots  or  window-boxes,  each 
being  fitted  with  neat  wrought-iron  guard-rails. 

I he  buildings  have  practically  double  eleva- 
tions, requiring  careful  treatment.  The  wall- 
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surface  has  been  broken  by  slight  projections 
surmounted  by  dormers.  The  extra  cost  in- 
curred by  this  mode  of  treating  the  elevations, 
by  the  introduction  of  terra-cotta  and  the 
materials  already  described,  over  elevations  of 
the  plainest  character,  is  inappreciable  in  so 
extensive  a block  of  dwellings. 

Sewerage  and  Drainage. — The  sewers  in  the 
streets  surrounding  the  dwellings  are  3 ft.  by 
1 ft.  10  in.,  brick  sewers.  They  are  of  recent 
construction,  and  thoroughly  ventilated  at 
frequent  intervals  by  means  of  open  grids. 
They  receive  all  the  waste  and  soil  pipes  from 
the  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  block 
fronting  Cazneau-street. 

The  drains  in  the  quadrangle  consist  of 
glazed  earthenware  socket-pipes,  caulked  and 
jointed  in  Portland  cement,  6 in.,  9 in.,  and  12  in. 
in  diameter  respectively.  One  of  these  takes 
the  waste  and  soil  pipes  from  the  closets  of  the 
shops  above  referred  to,  and  eventually  dis- 
charges into  the  main  sewer.  The  others  only 
receive  the  water  from  the  roofs,  and  the 
surface  water  of  the  quadrangle.  The  former 
drain  is  ventilated  by  a special  6 in.  ventilating 
shaft  fixed  to  the  building,  discharging  well 
above  the  roof-line,  and  is  furnished  at  its 
highest  point  with  an  automatic  flush-tank  of 
300  gallons  capacity,  constructed  in  brickwork. 

The  remaining  drains  in  the  quadrangle  are 
also  ventilated.  The  whole  of  the  waste-pipes 
from  the  buildings  are  disconnected  from  the 
drains,  and  discharge  into  ventilated  4 in.  by 
4 in.  cast-iron  pipes  attached  to  the  buildings, 
and  they  are  caulked  and  jointed  in  red  lead. 
These  pipes  again  discharge  over  the  water 
line  of  a trapped  gully  at  the  foot  of  same, 
fixed  in  the  footpath  within  the  building 
line,  and  covered  with  a grating  acting  as  an 
air  inlet. 

The  closets  discharge  into  an  external  6 in. 
socketted  and  lead-jointed  cast-iron  soil-pipe, 
with  special  junction  cast  on,  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  inside  the  wall  of  the  building 
to  receive  the  outlet  from  the  closet,  the  joint 
being  made  within  the  wall-line.  These  soil- 
pipes  continue  above  the  roof-line  the  full 
diameter,  and  terminate  with  a cowl  on  top, 
and  are  supplied  with  freBh-air  inlets.  Both 
the  syphon  and  improved  flush-out  closet  are 
of  Bristol  glazed  ware,  the  former  having  an 
air-tight  inspection  cover. 

The  waste-pipes  from  the  sculleries,  sinks, 
wash-troughs,  &c.,  are  formed  entirely  of  Bristol 
glazed  pipes,  It  in.  in  diameter,  thus  dispensing 
with  lead  piping.  They  are  fitted  underneath 
with  a syphon  of  the  same  material,  furnished 
with  an  air-tight  inspection  - inlet,  with  the 
requisite  piping,  and  discharging  external  to 
the  buildings,  as  already  described. 

The  public  drains  are  flushed  at  frequent 
intervals,  and  all  the  private  drains  within  the 
city  are  flushed  twice  annually,  free  of  cost, 
by  the  Corporation,  and  oftener,  on  payment  of 
a small  fee  by  the  owners  of  the  property. 
These  regulations  will  equally  apply  to  this 
block  of  buildings. 

Water  Supply. — A constant-service  supply  is 
laid  on  to  every  floor  of  the  dwellings,  to  sinks 
and  laundries,  and  in  corridors.  The  taps  in 
the  corridors  are  provided  with  half-coupling  on 
nose  for  hose-pipe,  rendering  them  capable  of 
being  used  in  case  of  fire  on  any  floor.  Fire 
hydrants  are  also  fixed  around  the  quadrangle, 
and  two  double  drinking-fountains  are  provided. 
All  water  for  domestic  use  is  drawn  direct  from 
the  mains.  A 500-gallon  slate  storage- cistern 
fixed  in  the  roof  of  each  dwelling  supplies  the 
6-gallon  flush  regulating  cisterns  fixed  over  each 
water-closet.  All  taps  used  are  screw-down 
bib  taps. 

The  whole  of  the  fittings  are  of  the  best 
description,  stamped  and  approved  by  the 
Water  Department  of  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool. 

Oas  Supply. — Gas  is  laid  on  to  the  buildings 
through  an  independent  3-in.  cast-iron  main 
laid  around  the  quadrangle.  The  outlet  from 
the  street  main  leads  into  the  meter-house  in 
the  basement  of  the  superintendent’s  house,  in 
which  are  fixed  two  200-light  meters  discharg- 
ing into  the  3-in.  main. 

The  gas  supply  is  under  the  control  of  the 
superintendent  in  his  general  office  by  means  of 
a wheel  attached  to  a valve  on  the  main. 

Pressure  gauges  are  also  fixed  in  his  office  to 
facilitate  the  adjustment  of  supply,  and  a |-in. 
by-pass  is  fixed  on  the  valve  to  prevent  the 
total  extinction  of  the  lights. 

Branches  to  each  of  the  thirteen  blocks  are  laid 
from  the  main  with  a stop-cock  fixed  on  same  on 
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the  outside  of  the  building  inclosed  in  a suitable 
iron  box.  The  corridors  and  sculleries  are  pro- 
vided with  glazed  lanterns  of  suitable  design 
affixed  to  the  walls,  and  in  each  of  the  living 
rooms  and  laundries  an  ornamental  iron  pendant 
with  ball  joint  is  fixed.  Over  the  entrance  door 
to  eaoh  dwelling  a bracket  lamp  of  ornamental 
design  has  been  fixed,  also  lamps  to  main 
entrance  in  Cazneau-street. 

The  fittings  throughout  are  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion of  their  class,  and  every  precaution  is  taken 
to  avoid  the  waste  of  gas  and  ensure  its  econo- 
mical consumption.  To  each  of  the  burners  in 
the  corridors,  sculleries,  and  laundries  a special 
cock  is  fixed  capable  only  of  being  opened  or 
shut  by  a key  in  the  possession  of  the  superin- 
tendent, also  separate  main  cocks  to  the  supply- 
pipes  laid  to  each  of  the  tenements  and  fixed  in 
the  corridors.  These  are  also  under  his  control. 

Governors  are  fixed  to  all  the  lights  limiting 
the  consumption  to  3 cubic  feet  per  hour  of 
20-candle  gas,  with  the  exception  of  the  outside 
lamps,  which  are  rated  at  4 cubic  feet  per  hour. 

Cost  of  Dwellings,  and  Estimated  Returns. — 
The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  dwellings, 
including  the  market  value  of  the  site, — viz., 
9,195  yards  of  land, — is  70,000£.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  the  following  moderate 
rents  will  be  readily  obtained,  viz. : — 

Three-room  tenements,  6s.  per  week. 

Two-room  tenements,  4s.  6d.  per  week. 

One-room  tenements,  2s.  3d.  per  week. 

These  rents  are  exclusive  of  the  charge  for 
gas  if  used  in  the  living-room,  but  inclusive  of 
all  rates  and  taxes,  which  will  be  paid  by  the 
Corporation.  These  rents  are  well  within  the 
means  of  those  of  the  artisan  class  who  require 
to  reside  near  their  work,  and  for  whom  these 
dwellings  have  been  erected.  They  compare 
favourably  with  the  average  rents  generally 
paid  for  the  inferior  accommodation  now  pro- 
vided in  cottage  houses  in  Liverpool. 

On  this  basis,  and  a moderate  estimated  rental 
for  the  shops,  after  allowing  ample  margin  for 
all  leakages,  snch  as  rates,  taxes,  insurance, 
superintendent’s  salary,  empties,  and  repairs, 
the  buildings  only  should  yield  a net  return  of 
4J-  per  cent,  on  their  estimated  cost  of  55,000L 
and  still  leave  a balance  of  rental  which,  if 
capitalised  on  a 3i  per  cent,  basis,  will  repre- 
sent the  full  market  value  of  the  site  for  this 
purpose. 

In  judging  the  financial  result  of  this  scheme 
it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  of  the 
Corporation  was  not  to  cover  this  site  to  its  full 
capacity  with  dwellings,  but  to  erect  buildings 
of  the  best  class  for  their  purpose  and  of  the 
highest  sanitary  standard,  thus  affording  an 
example  to  be  followed  in  the  future  by  private 
enterprise,  while,  at  the  same  time,  providing  a 
large  nnbuilt-upon  space  in  this  densely-popu- 
lated district. 

The  unbuilt-upon  open  space  attached  to  these 
dwellings  over  and  above  that  required  by 
the  Liverpool  Building  Act  is  2,845  square 
yards. 

The  value  of  this  land,  as  well  as  the  cost  in- 
curred in  laying  it,  out  is  included  in  the  total 
cost  upon  which  the  above  percentage  returns 
have  been  calculated. 

Messrs.  Hughes  & Stirling,  of  Liverpool,  were 
the  contractors  for  the  buildings. 

The  Corporation  supplied  the  ranges,  grates, 
and  ironmongery  to  be  fixed  by  the  contractors. 
They  have  also  executed  certain  other  works  in 
connexion  with  the  buildings,  viz.,  the  external 
gas  supply  and  the  granolithic  dado,  by  con- 
tract, and  the  external  drainage,  laying  out,  and 
paving  of  the  site  and  the  paving  of  the  abutting 
streets  and  other  minor  works  by  Corporation 
workmen. 

Mr.  John  G.  Garthwaite  acted  as  chief  archi- 
tectnral  assistant  both  in  connexion  with  the 
preparation  of  the  contract  and  the  detail 
drawings,  and  during  the  execution  of  the 
works.  Mr.  Augustus  F.  Scott  acted  as  clerk 
of  works. 


SCULPTURE  AT  THE  PARIS  SALON. 

For  some  particulars  regarding  the  three 
works  in  sculpture  which  form  the  subjects  of 
part  of  our  illustrations  this  week,  see  the 
article  “ Sculpture  at  the  Paris  Salon  ” (p.  878 
in  the  present  number). 


British  Museum. — Mr.  J.  A.  P.  MacBride’s 
next  lecture  on  “ The  Succeeding  Greek  Sculp- 
tors after  Pheidias,”  is  fixed  for  the  22nd  insfc., 
at  2'30  p.m.  precisely. 
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SCULPTURE  AT  THE  PARIS  SALON:  MEMORIAL  STATUE  OF  LOUIS  PHILIPPE  AND  HIS  QUEEN. 

M.  MercijS,  Scurptor. 
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SCULPTURE  AT  THE  PARIS  SALON:  “THE  CONSTABLE  DE  MONTMORENCY.” 
M.  Paul  Dubois,  Sculptor. 
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ARTIZANS  DWELLINGS,  VICTORIA  SQUARE,  LIVERPOOL. — Designed  by  Mr.  Clement  Dunscombe,  M.A.,  M.I.C.E. 
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THE  CREMATORIUM  AT  MILAN.  carefully  designed  for  the  purpose.  It  is  a 
. single-storied  building,  constructed  of  white 

The  practice  of  burning  the  dead  does  not  marble,  and  situated  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
appear  to  be  making  much  progress  in  this  j Campo  Santo  or  cemetery  of  Milan.  The 
country,  although  a crematorium  has  been  for  general  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  accom- 
aome  time  established  at  Woking  Cemetery ; on  panying  illustrations.  The  funeral  service  takes 
the  Continent  the  formalities  and  difficulties  place  in  the  entrance-hall,  marked  A,  the  body 
attending  cremation  are  less  onerous,  and  the  usually  lying  on  a bier ; a closed  coffin  is  only 
(practice  is  gaining  in  popularity  both  in  France,  j required  when  the  death  occurred  from  a con- 
where  it  has  only  recently  been  legalised,  and  j tagious  disease.  After  the  rites  of  the  church 
m Italy,  where  this  method  of  burning  the  dead  , are  finished,  the  corpse  is  removed  to  the  mor- 
k&s  been  carried  out  since  1880.  Several  of  the  tuary,  G,  where  the  attendants  place  it  on 
Italian  cities  have  crematoriums.  Perhaps  the  I an  iron  shell,  which  is  supported  by  a carriage 
;oe8t  example  is  the  one  at  Milan,  which  was , on  small  wheels,  and  this  also  is  held  by°a 


j framework,  with  other  rubber-covered  wheels 
j running  on  two  iron  rails,  which  are  laid 
parallel  to  the  cremators,  F'F.  The  apparatus 
| is  thus  noiselessly  brought  in  front  of  one  of 
these  previously-heated  chambers,  the  shell  on 
its  carriage  is  quickly  run  into  the  cremator, 
where  it  is  left  supported  when  the  carriage  is 
withdrawn.  An  air-tight  door  is  now  closed,  the 
gas  fully  turned  on,  and  in  from  forty  to  fifty 
minutes,  the  ashes  are  all  that  remain  of  the 
corpse,  and  these  aro  collected  in  the  iron  shell, 
which  is  removed  in  a similar  manner.  The 
mourners  can  cither  witness  the  operation 
through  a sight-hole,  or  may  wait  in  the  room 
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marked  C.  The  cremator  generally  employed 
is  that  marked  F',  which  is  heated  by  gas 
specially  made  in  a Siemens  producer  fixed 
below.  The  old  plan,  for  which  F is  fitted, 
was  to  heat  with  wood,  in  which  case  two 
hours  were  required  to  reduce  the  body 
to  ashes ; after  considerable  trial  with  both 
systems,  the  gas  plan  is  always  adopted, 
and  is  said  to  be  far  preferable.  The  ashes  are 
placed  in  a terra-cotta  box  or  cineraria  con- 
structed to  fit  one  of  the  niches  shown  at  a,b,c 
in  figs.  E E,  a marble  tablet  with  name  closing 
the  openings ; these  are  of  similar  size,  larger 
tablets  being  used  when  it  is  desired  to  place 
several  boxes  together. 

The  expense  at  Milan  is  very  small,  the  fee 
for  cremation  being  50  francs,  and  the  charge 
for  the  cineraria  and  niche  is  40  francs  in  per- 
petuity. The  poor  are  cremated  free  of  charge, 
their  ashes  being  placed  in  plain  boxes  in  the 
vaults  under  E. 

The  cremation  takes  place  on  an  average  four 
days  a week,  but  on  some  days  several  funerals 
occur,  in  which  case  the  cost  of  the  operation 
to  the  society  who  carry  it  out  is  very  trifling, 
the  greatest  expense  with  the  gas  system  being 
the  heating  of  the  furnaces,  which  should,  if 
possible,  be  not  allowed  to  cool.  An  inscrip- 
tion in  front  of  the  building  states  that  it  is 
dedicated  to  Paolo  Gorni,  who  was  the  first  to 
introduce  cremation  into  Italy,  and  whose 
remains  were  thus  disposed  of  in  1863.  The 
Campo-Santo  is  well  worth  a visit,  as  it  contains 
many  handsome  and  artistic  monuments,  both 
of  old  and  recent  date,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ments of  the  cemetery  are  exceedingly  well 
planned. 


Durrans’s  Patent  Scour  Trap. 


AMERICAN  CEMENT  TESTS. 

In  the  construction  of  the  extensive  main 
drainage  works  which  have  recently  been  carried 
out  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  a large  quantity 
of  cement  was  used,  about  180,000  barrels 
being  required  in  all.  In  order  to  find  what 
was  best  suited  for  the  purpose,  a large  number 
of  tests  of  natural  and  artificial  cements  were 
made,  which  are  quoted  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  The 
briquettes  for  testing  tensile  strength  were  of 
the  usual  shape  used  in  this  country;  the  break- 
ing section  at  first  was  1 in.  square,  but  in  the 
later  testB  it  was  increased  to  2\  square  inches. 
For  ascertaining  the  weight  per  cubic  foot,  a box 
which  would  contain  one-tenth  of  a cubic  foot 
was  placed  3 ft.  below  a coarse  sieve,  with  which 
it  was  connected  by  means  of  an  iron  tube. 
The  cement  was  shaken  through  and  struck  off 
level.  The  weights  were  found  to  vary  con- 
siderably ; for  instance,  Rosendale  cement 
weighed  from  49  lb.  to  56  lb.  per  cubic  foot, 
while  an  American  Portland  cement  weighed 
95  lb.  The  more  coarsely  ground  the  cement 
the  greater  was  its  weight,  but  no  direct  ratio 
could  bediscovered  between  weight  and  strength, 
althongh,  as  a general  rule,  heavy  cement,  if 
thoroughly  burned  and  finely  ground,  was  pre- 
ferred to  lighter  kinds.  Colour  also  was  found 
to  be  of  little  use  for  indicating  quality,  except 
in  the  case  of  some  Portland  cement,  in  which 
a yellowish  hue  denoted  lack  of  sufficient 
burning. 

Great  importance  was  attached  to  fineness, 
standard  sieves  varying  from  No.  50  to  No.  120 
being  used  in  testing.  The  former  was  found 
to  be  too  coarse,  and  the  latter  was  adopted  as 
a standard,  but  was  considered  quite  as  fine  as 
would  be  practically  useful.  The  difference  in 
price  between  two  cements,  in  one  of  which  70 
per  cent,  and  in  the  other  88  per  cent,  passed 
the  sieve,  was  88  cents.  (3s.  8d.)  per  barrel, 'but 
it  was  found  to  be  cheaper  to  use  the  dearer 
and  finer  of  the  two.  Tests  were  made  with 
neat  cement  and  cement  and  sand,  the  latter 
being  found  preferable.  The  strength  of  neat 
cement  briquettes  did  not  always  indicate  a 
capacity  of  the  cement  to  bind  with  sand.  The 
usual  proportions  used  were  one  of  cement  to 
three  of  rather  coarse  sea-sand.  The  propor- 
tion of  water  used  in  making  the  briquettes 
varied  with  different  brands,  and  was  so 
arranged  that  the  mcrtar  was  somewhat  stiffer 
than  that  commonly  used  by  masons.  The 
mortar  was  rammed  into  the  mould,  and  the 
time  of  setting  was  determined  bv  noting  the 
time  elapsed  before  the  cement  would  bear  a 
wire  l-12th  in.  diameter  loaded  with  a \ lb. 
weight,  or  a l-24th  in.  diameter  wire  loaded 
with  a pound  weight.  If  it  would  bear  the  latter 
test  the  setting  of  the  cement  was  assumed  to 
be  complete.  No  direct  relation  was  estab- 


lished between  initial  energy  and  subsequent 
strength.  To  make  a satisfactory  trial,  not  less 
than  amonthwasrequired.  In  one  case  briquettes 
showed  a strength  of  267  lb.  in  one  month  and 
fell  to  pieces  in  six  months.  In  one  series  of 
tests  extending  over  two  years  it  was  found  that 
when  ten  or  more  parts  of  sand  were  mixed  with 
one  part  of  Portland  cement,  the  strength  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year  was  less  than  at  six 
months.  Salt  water  was  found  to  retard  the 
setting,  but  it  had  no  important  effect  upon 
strength.  Although  the  differences  in  strength 
due  to  the  amount  of  water  are  considerable  at 
first,  they  diminish  greatly  with  age, — from  20 
to  25  per  cent,  of  water  gave  the  best  results  for 
Portland  cement.  Finely-ground  cements  were 
found  to  be  weaker  than  coarsely-ground  when 
tested  neat,  but  with  an  admixture  of  sand  the 
positions  were  reversed.  German  cements  were 
found  to  be  more  finely  ground  than  English. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  loam  in  sand  reduced  the 
breaking  load  by  about  one  half  when  tested  at 
one  month,  but  at  six  months  and  one  year 
little  difference  was  found.  For  stopping  leaky 
joints  a mixture  of  clay  with  cement  mortar  was 
used,  and  tests  made  showed  that  clay  in  mode- 
rate quantities  does  not  weaken  cement  mortar, 
and  such  mortars  were  found  not  to  suffer  from 
exposure  to  the  weather  during  a period  of  two 
years  and  a half.  Another  mixture  used  for  the 
same  purpose  was  composed  of  melted  tallow 
mixed  with  Portland  cement  and  sand  in  equal 
parts.  The  tensile  strength  of  this  compound 
after  one  week  was  40  lb.  per  square  inch,  but 
it  did  not  increase  in  a year. 

Tests  of  transverse  stress  were  made  with 
concrete  beams  10  in.  square  and  about  6 ft. 
long,  which  were  broken  after  being  buried  in 
the  earth  for  six  months.  They  were  found  to 
have  a rather  low  modulus,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered desirable  to  give  concrete  ample  time  to 
harden  when  transverse  stress  is  to  be  opposed. 

Tests  were  made  to  sho%v  the  resistance  of 
cement  mortars  to  abrasion.  Blocks  were 
moulded  l£in.  square,  and  were  allowed  to 
harden  eight  months.  They  were  then  pressed 
against  a grindstone  with  a pressure  of  20  lb. 
The  largest  quantity  of  sand  that  the  cement 
would  bind  without  allowing  the  grains  to  be 
pulled  out  when  grinding  gave  a mortar  that 
opposed  the  greatest  resistance.  Cement,  both 
neat  and  mixed  with  sand,  was  filled  into  lamp- 
glasses,  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  set,  and 
afterwards  were  immersed  in  water.  In  three 
days  all  the  glasses  began  to  crack.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  measure  the  expansion,  the  result 
being  that  10-in.  cubes  expanded  lineally  0‘001 
as  a maximum.  A mortar  of  one  of  Portland 
cement  and  two  of  sand  was  allowed  to  harden 
for  a week,  when  it  was  pulverised  and  again 
made  into  briquettes.  After  two  years  the 
strength  was  93  lb.  per  square  inch.  Selenitic 
cement  was  not  found  to  have  superiority  over 


the  ordinary  kinds  sufficient  to  compensate  for 
increased  cost. 

The  paper  from  which  these  brief  quotations 
are  made  contains  many  other  details  of 
considerable  importance,  and  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  these  matters 
would  do  well  to  refer  to  the  original  communi- 
cation, which  was  contributed  to  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Clarke, 
nnd  is  to  be  found  in  the  twenty-fourth  volume 
(1885)  of  the  Transactions. 


DURRANS’S  PATENT  SCOUR  TRAP. 

This  trap,  of  which  we  give  a section,  is  the 
invention  of  an  architect,  Mr.  Thomas  Durrans, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  and  it  is  being  introduced  by  the 
House  Sanitation  Company,  Upper  Baker- 
street.  The  special  advantages  in  this  new  trap 
over  existing  devices  are  thus  summarised  by  its 
manufacturers : — 

“1.  Freedom  of  access  to  and  perfect  command  for 
cleansing  purposes  of  the  trap  and  waste-pipe  leading  from 
same. 

2.  A good  scouring  wash-out  is  effected  in  the  usual 
action  of  the  trap,  thereby  avoiding  settlement  of  deposit 
therein  and  preventing  corrosion. 

3.  It  is  a readily  accessible  and  perfect  trap,  and  it  wilt 
be  seen  that  on  removal  of  swill  dip  every  facility  of 
access  is  obtained  to  the  waste-pipe  leading  from  the  trap 
(which  no  other  trap  offers)  for  the  removal  of  deposit 
which  so  often  occurs  in  the  pipe. 

4.  The  momentum  of  the  water  is  checked  by  the  scouring 
arrangement  in  the  dip,  thereby  avoiding  all  possibility  of 
syphoning,  which  is  so  often  the  cause  of  untrapping  in 
other  traps. 

6.  The  dip  seal  is  not  too  readily  separated  by  the- 
domestic  or  user,  which  facility  in  existing  traps  is  the 
frequent  c-auee  of  the  introduction  of  sewer  gas,  and 
consequently  of  ill  health  into  houses. 

6.  The  obstructive  screw  cap  which  collects  deposit  is 
avoided,  and  better  access  provided  to  all  parts  of  the  trap 
and  waste-pipe  from  the  top  of  the  sink,  instead  of,  as  now, 
to  the  trap  only  in  an  awkward  position  undeineath  the 
sink,  and  usually  requiring  skilled  labour  to  cleanse  the 
same.” 

We  briefly  referred  to  this  trap  in  our  notice 
of  the  recent  Building  Trades’  Exhibition.  We 
may  add  that  only  one  metal  joint  is  required  to 
fix  it,  and  that  the  outlet  connexion  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  angle. 


The  Sites  of  the  Clerkenwell  Prisons. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  on  the  11th  inst.,  Mr.  Selway  reported, 
with  reference  to  the  suggested  erection  of 
artisans’  dwellings  on  the  sites  of  Coldbath- 
fields  and  Clerkenwell  prisons,  that  the  Works 
and  General  Purposes  Committee  had  informed 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  the  committee  did 
not  think  it  expedient  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  purchasing  the  sites  for  the  erection  of 
artisans’  dwellings,  and  were  of  opinion  that 
the  ground  wruM  be  of  more  service  as  open 
I spaces. 


June  19,  1886.] 
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ARBITRATION  CASE:  INGESTRE  HALL 
AND  STABLES,  STAFFORDSHIRE. 

BIRCH  V.  EARL  OF  SHREWSBURY  AND  TALBOT. 

This  matter  in  arbitration  has  recently  been 
•brought  to  a close.  The  case  as  stated  for  the 
plaintiff  was  that,  having  been  appointed  architect 
•for  the  restoration  of  Ingestro  Hall,  and  for  the 
new  stables  at  Ingestre,  he  made  certain  arrange- 
ments with  the  defendant  as  to  remuneration,  and 
had  conducted  the  works  up  to  an  advanced  stage 
of  completion,  when  he  was  summarily  dismissed 
without  any  cause  being  assigned.  Under  these 
•circumstances  he  considered  himself  entitled  to 
send  in  his  account  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
accordance  with  the  customs  of  the  profession  ; and 
that,  notwithstanding  his  having  in  the  first  instance 
agreed  to  forego  remuneration  for  certain  services, 
•under  the  altered  circumstances  this  was  now  fairly 
chargeable,  owing  to  the  course  adopted  by  the 
defendant,  no  charge  of  professional  neglect  or 
•misconduct  having  been  alleged  against  the 
plaintiff. 

The  defence  was  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 
entitled  to  these  charges,  nor  to  any  percentage 
beyond  5 per  cent,  on  the  sum  actually  expended 
•up  to  the  date  when  his  services  were  dispensed 
with ; that  he  was  not  entitled  to  2^-  per  cent,  on 
the  cost  of  works  which  had  not  been  actually 


executed  under  his  supervision  ; and  that  the  sum 
paid  into  court  was  sufficient. 

Evidence  for  the  plaintiff  as  to  the  fairness  of 
bis  (the  plaintiff’s)  charges  and  the  customs  of  the 
profession  was  given  by  Mr.  Charles  Barry  and  Mr. 
W.  Young.  Representatives  of  Messrs.  Maple,  of 
Tottenham-court-road,  and  Messrs.  Jennings,  sani- 
tary engineers,  of  Lambeth,  were  then  called  by 
the  defence  to  prove  having  prepared  designs  and 
executed  works  independent  of  the  plaintiff’s  super- 
vision, and  subsequently  to  the  termination  of  his 
services. 

At  this  stage  the  proceedings  were  closed  by  the 
defendant  offering  to  augment  the  sum  already  paid 
into  Court  to  a satisfactory  amount,  and  to  pay  all 
costs  of  the  action.  This  was  agreed  to  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  arbitrator,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bosanquet, 
Q.C.,  was  requested  to  make  his  award  agreeably 
therewith. 

Mr.  Charles,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  F.  Radcliffe  were 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  the  solicitors  being 
Messrs.  Radcliffes,  Cator,  & Martineau.  Mr.  Witt 
was  counsel  for  the  defendant,  and  Messrs.  Wood- 
ward, Macleod,  & Blyth,  solicitors. 


£ 


BISHOP  DE  MARCHIA’S  TOMB. 

Sir, — From  the  notes  accompanying  the  very 
beautiful  drawings  of  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Wm.  de 
Marchia  in  Wells  Cathedral,  which  appeared  in  the 
Builder  of  last  week,  it  seems  that  Mr.  R.  W.  Paul 
is  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  documentary 
evidence  existing  in  the  hands  of  the  Chapter, 
proving  that,  though  the  death  of  the  bishop  was  in 
302,  the  monument  was  only  erected  during  the 
time  of  the  great  dean,  John  de  Godeley  (sat  from 
1305  to  Feb.  4, 1332)  ; and  further,  that  its  execution 
probably  was  a little  before  1326,  immediately  after 
which  time  the  dean  seems  to  have  pulled  down  the 
older  chapter-room,  leaving  its  stairs,  and  built  up 
that  now  existing,  it  being  from  this  circumstance 
that  the  stone  floor  yet  exists  of  the  first,  and 
presents  that  wonderful  collection  of  full-sized 
Mediaeval  drawings  now  seen  on  the  pavement 
stones,— a discovery  made  by  Mr.  J.  0.  Scotl- 
and, as  the  largest  collection  existing  in  England  of 
such  things,  certainly  deserves  more  consideration 
than  it  has  yet  received. 

Jas.  Thos.  Irvine. 


CHURCH-BUILDING  NEWS. 
Aylesbury. — It  is  proposed  to  add  a tower, 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Carlisle. — The  Border  Counties  New  Home 
for  Incurables,  Carlisle,  was  formally  opened 
on  the  10th  inst.  in  the  presence  of  a large 
company.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle  con- 
ducted the  dedication  service,  after  which  Lady 
Vane  declared  the  building  open.  The  building 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Geo.  Dale  Oliver,  archi- 
tect, of  Carlisle,  whose  plans  were  selected  in 
competition,  and  carried  out  under  his  superin- 
tendence. 

Chester-le-Street  ( County  Durham). — A large 
extension  of  the  Chester-le-Street  Co-operative 
Store  has  just  been  opened,  having  been  erected 
at  a cost  of  about  6,000£.  The  contractors  are 
Messrs.  Joseph  Burnett  & Son,  of  Birtley ; and 
the  architects  are  Messrs.  Septimus  Oswald  & 
Son,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  whose  designs  were 
selected  in  public  competition.  The  work  just 
finished  is  only  a portion  of  the  entire  building 
scheme  contemplated,  and  further  works  will 
be  commenced  forthwith. 

Tunbridge  Wells. — Mr.  Elphicke  is  preparing 
drawings  for  the  erection  of  a brick  church 
mission-room,  to  seat  300  people,  at  High 
Brooms,  Tunbridge  Wells.  The  High  Brooms 
Brick  and  Tile  Co.  have  kindly  given  a site, 
besides  a handsome  donation,  for  this  purpose. 


baptistery,  and  porch,  to  insert  a new  west 
window,  and  to  reseat  Walton  Church,  Ayles- 
bury. Mr.  Brett  A.  Elphicke  is  preparing 
plans  for  the  above  additions  and  alterations. 

Blackburn. — A new  church,  built  throughout 
of  stone,  has  been  recently  erected  in  Black- 
burn, from  the  designs  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Varley,  of 
that  town,  and  will  be  opened  very  shortly. 
The  order  for  the  choir-stalls,  altar-table,  pulpit, 
and  rails  was  entrusted  to  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Jones  & Willis,  and  carried  out  by  them  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  architect. 

Cheadle. — -A  carved  oak  pulpit,  in  the  Early 
Decorated  style,  hsa  been  erected  in  Cheadle 
Church,  which  is  shortly  to  be  opened.  It  has 
been  made  by  Messrs.  Jones  & Willis,  and  was 
carried  out  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Lewis  & Son,  of  Newcastle, 
Staffordshire. 

London. — Considerable  alteration  and  enrich- 
ment has  been  made  to  the  chancel  of  Christ 
Church,  Lancaster  Gate,  lately.  The  old  stone 
steps  have  been  removed,  and  polished  green 
granite  substituted  for  them.  The  Communion- 
table has  been  raised,  and  the  step  under  same 
enriched  with  a representation  of  the  passion- 
flower in  ceramic  mosaic.  All  the  remaining 
space  inside  the  altar-rail,  which  is  of  polished 
brass,  is  laid  with  Godwin’s  encaustic  tiles,  of  a 
rich  design.  It  is  also  intended  to  relay  the 
remainder  of  the  chancel  with  tiles,  and  to  add 
marble  steps  at  the  entrance  from  the  nave. 
Lady  Brabazon  has  kindly  offered  to  give  a new 
pulpit  in  polished  alabaster  and  marble  of  very 
rich  design,  and  which  is  now  being  prepared  ; 
and  another  member  of  the  congregation  has 
also  promised  to  defray  the  cost  of  a baptistery 
at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  within 
which  will  be  placed  an  inlaid  marble  and 
alabaster  font.  The  whole  work  has  been 
designed  and  executed  by  Messrs.  J.  Underwood 
& Sons,  to  whom  the  pulpit  and  baptistery  have 
also  been  entrusted. 

Paignton  ( Devonshire .)  — The  church  accom- 
modation of  Paignton  being  somewhat  limited, 
steps  have  just  been  taken  to  provide 
new  church  in  that  district.  Having  obtained 
grant  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners towards  the  endowment,  in  addition  to 
the  gift  of  the  site,  the  committee  invited  a 
limited  number  of  architects  to  send  in  designs, 
and  unanimously  decided  in  favour  of  the  one 
submitted  under  the  nom  de  plume  “ Red  Rock.” 
This  proved  to  be  the  joint  work  of  Mr.  Edward 
Gabriel  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Couldrey,  who  have  now 
been  instructed  -to  prepare  the  working  drawings 
for  same.  The  style  of  the  church  is  Early 
English,  and  the  well-known  red  sandstone 
of  Devonshire  is  to  be  used  both  for  the  exterior 
and  interior,  with  Bath  stone  dressings.  The 
plan  consists  of  a nave  30  ft.  wide,  with  narrow 
aisles  to  be  used  only  as  passages,  north  and 
south  transepts,  chancel  24  ft.  wide,  with 
apsidal  end,  organ-chamber,  and  vestry.  A 
narthex  is  provided  at  the  west  end,  which 
gives  access  both  to  the  nave  and  aisles.  The 
tower,  which  is  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
building,  serves  as  a baptistery,  and  is  finished 
with  a lofty  spire,  180  ft.  high.  Accommoda- 
tion is  provided  in  the  nave  and  transepts  for 
550  persons. 

Streatham.  — The  memorial  stones  of  the 
Eardley  Memorial  Church  were  laid  on  the  3rd 

inst.  The  church,  which  is  to  be  erected 

memory  of  the  late  vicar  of  Emmanuel  Church, 
Streatham-common,  the  Rev.  Stenton  Eardley, 
will  be  built  of  red  brick,  with  Btone  facings. 
The  site  is  at  the  south  end  of  Ellison-road. 
The  cost  of  the  building  will  be  about  8.000L 
Mr.  Ernest  George  is  the  architect,  and  Mr. 
Nightingale  is  the  builder. 


STAINED  GLASS. 

Bangor. — Through  the  munificence  of  Mrs. 
Symes,  of  Bangor,  a large  Munich  window  has 
lately  been  erected  in  the  south  transept  of 
Bangor  Cathedral,  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Dean  Edwards.  There  are  two  two  - light 
windows,  with  a circle  above  each,  a large  rose 
above  all  uniting  the  whole  into  one  grand 
window.  The  Rev.  Owen  Evans,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Welsh  at  St.  David’s  College,  Lam- 
peter, and  Minor  Canon  of  Bangor,  has  worked 
out  the  idea  of  representing  Christ  as  the 
Centre  and  Interpreter  of  all  things.  This  ia 
illustrated  by  subjects  from  the  lives  of  Moses 


and  Elijah  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  from 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Paul  in  the  New.  In  the 
large  rose  above  is  a figure  of  Christ  enthroned 
in  glory,  while  in  the  small  circles  are  adoring 
angels.  The  artists  to  whom  the  carrying  out 
of  this  elaborate  scheme  has  been  entrusted 
are  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co.,  of  Munich  and 
London. 

Dalston. — A large  east  window  has  lately  been 
erected  in  St.  Philip’s  Church,  Dalston.  The 
subject,  which  is  carried  through  the  three 
lights  composing  the  window,  represents  the 
Ascension  of  Our  Lord.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  by  Mr.  R.  Morris,  of  Kennington- 
road,  from  the  designs  and  cartoons  of  Mr.  O. 
J.  von  Holtorp,  of  Forest-road,  Dalston. 

Knoxvbury. — The  three-light  east  window  of 
Knowbury  Church,  Ludlow,  has  lately  been 
filled  with  Munich  stained  glass.  The  centre 
compartment  contains  the  Crucifixion ; the  left- 
hand  light  a Jewish  priest  sacrificing  a lamb 
as  a burnt  offering;  and  the  right-hand  light  a 
Christian  priest  offering  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the 
whole  being  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  the 
connexion  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  by  the  sacrifice  of  Our  Saviour  on 
the  cross,  the  quatrefoil  above  containing  a slain 
lamb.  The  work  has  been  designed  and 
executed  by  Messrs.  Mayer  & Co. 


§tjrx  Sfubxitfs  Column:. 

OUR  BUILDING  STONES.— XV. 
artificial  stones. 

RCHITECTS  and  builders  have  had  to 
give  considerable  attention  of  late 
years  to  the  question  as  to  whether  it 


is  better  to  construct  edifices  with  natural  or 
artificial  stones.  Some  of  the  kinds  of  stone 
artificially  made  are  unquestionably  more 
durable  than  the  ordinary  natural  stones  used 
in  building,  and  if  they  can  be  produced  at 
a reasonable  cost  they  should  on  that  account 
be  utilised  where  practicable. 

One  of  the  principal  of  these  is 
Terra  Cotta. 

As  its  name  implies,  this  material  is  “ burned 
earth.”  In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term, 
bricks  and  pottery  should  be  included  under 
the  same  heading,  but  terra  cotta  is  generally 
understood  to  mean  that  kind  of  burned  earth 
which  has  been  carefully  prepared,  the  clay 
being  of  better  quality,  besides  being  more 
skilfully  manipulated  and  fired  than  ordinary 
pottery  ware. 

Terra  cotta  is  made  in  the  following  manner. 
The  clay  is  first  thoroughly  mixed  by  passing 
through  what  are  called  “ pugging-mills.” 
Finely-ground  burned  clay,  in  certain  propor- 
tions, is  also  mixed  with  it  to  prevent  it  from 
warping  and  twisting  in  the  after  stages  of 
manufacture.  The  mass  should  be  as  perfectly 
homogeneous  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it,  and, 
in  particular  cases,  after  undergoing  a process 
which  expels  any  air  that  may  be  present,  it 
is  pressed  carefully  into  moulds,  precaution 
being  again  taken  to  prevent  any  accumulation 
of  air  in  the  corners  and  crevices  of  the  moulds. 
The  reason  why  these  points  are  so  carefully 
attended  to  is  because  the  heat  of  the  kiln 
would  cause  the  air  to  expand,  and  the  work  in 
consequence  would  be  cracked.  In  pressing  the 
material  into  moulds,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  it 
the  same  thickness  throughout,  as  when  the 
burning  causes  the  clay  to  contract,  any  varia- 
tion in  thickness  would  distort  it.  The  moulded 
clay  is  afterwards  dried  very  gradually  and  with 
extreme  care.  If  the  operation  is  carried  on  too 
quickly,  or  if  any  draughts  of  cold  air  are 
admitted,  the  stone  becomes  warped  and  useless. 
The  final  burning  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
part  of  the  process,  as  the  quality  of  the  terra 
cotta  is  greatly  dependent  upon  it.  Its  ordi- 
nary colours,  when  well  burned,  are  red,  blue, 
and  buff.  They  may  be  considerably  modified 
by  the  amount  of  heat  used;  and  if  other 
colours  are  desired,  foreign  matter  must  be 
added.  If  the  clay  used  contains  much  oxide 
iron,  lime,  magnesia,  or  other  impurities,  it 
will  not  burn  well.  White  clay  is  sometimes 
used  with  only  enough  iron  mixed  to  colour  it. 

Terra  cotta  is  very  durable ; but  it  is  not  from 
the  fact  that  monuments  of  high  antiquity  made 
of  this  material  in  Eastern  countries  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  such  an  excellent  state  of 
preservation,  that  we  should  judge  of  its 
durability  when  utilising  it  in  this  country ; for 
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the  climate  of  those  countries  is  often  quite 
different  from  that  of  our  own,  and  the  monu- 
ments under  consideration  have,  in  many  in- 
stances, not  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
weather.  We  know  the  durability  of  terra  cotta, 
because  it  has  been  tried  in  this  country  for 
many  years,  and  the  rate  of  its  decay  has  been 
shown  to  be  almost  nil.  Thus  it  haB  an  immense 
advantage  over  those  other  artificial  stones  but 
recently  introdnced  into  the  market,  for  we 
know  next  to  nothing,  from  experience,  of  the 
durability  of  the  latter. 

Like  almost  everything  else,  however,  there 
are  both,  good  and  bad  kinds  of  terra-cotta. 
Those  of  bad  quality  have  usually  resulted  from 
defective  burning ; and  w’hen  that  is  the  case 
it  disintegrates  very  shortly  after  being  built 
up. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  produce  blocks  of 
burned  clay  which  shall  have  a greater  thick- 
ness than  1 in.,  so  the  ordinary  method  of 
making  the  blocks  for  building  is  to  construct  a 
shell  of  terra  cotta  1 in.  thick  strengthened 
with  cross-webs,  which  also  help  to  preserve 
its  Bhape  in  the  burning.  'The  spaces  are  then 
filled  up  with  concrete,  according  to  whether 
it  is  required  to  be  extra  strong  or  not. 

This  concrete  is  mixed  rather  weak  to  pre- 
vent it  swelling  and  thus  bursting  the  sides  of 
the  block. 

The  better  kinds  of  terra-cotta  are  capable 
of  taking  a great  thrusting  stress,  but,  of  course, 
the  actual  weight  required  to  crush  it  depends 
on  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  blocks  ex- 
perimented upon,  and  whether  they  are  filled 
with  concrete  or  hollow.  The  kind  of  concrete 
used  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 

A block  of  terra  cotta  about  1 ft.  cube,  which 
had  no  cross-webs  or  concrete  in  it,  splintered 
at  the  edges  at  40  tons  and  broke  at  100  tons. 
Its  resistance  when  solid  is  said  to  bear  a com- 
pression nearly  one-third  greater  than  ordinary 
Portland  stone. 

Terra  cotta  when  used  hollow  is  very  light, 
not  weighing  more  than  60  lb.  to  70  lb.  per 
cubic  foot.  This  is  a source  of  economy, 
as  much  saving  is  effected  in  carriage  and 
labour. 

It  is  a good  material  for  resisting  the  action 
of  fire.  Mr.  James  Doulton,  speaking  on  this 
subject  at  Carpenters’  Hall  a short  time  ago, 
said  that  heat  has  merely  the  effect  of  burning 
off  the  dirt  from  terra  cotta,  making  it  look 
fresh.  This  was  exemplified  by  the  fire  at  his 
own  premises  not  long  since.  After  the  fire, 
which,  though  of  short  duration,  was  terrifically 
fierce,  on  examination  the  sills  of  windows  and 
copings  of  walls,  which  were  of  stone,  were 
found  to  be  destroyed,  but  the  dressings  of  the 
windows,  which  were  of  terra  cotta,  were 
perfectly  sound,  the  great  heat  merely  brighten- 
ing them  up,  and  making  them  look  like  new.* 
One  of  the  disadvantages  of  using  terra  cotta 
for  building  walls  is  that  the  unequal  shrinkage 
causes  the  blocks  occasionally  to  be  twisted ; 
thus  the  long  lines  of  the  building  become 
uneven.  To  set  such  uneven  blocks  right,  they 
are  often  chiselled.  This  should  not  be  too 
frequently  resorted  to,  as  it  takes  off  the  outer 
surface  of  the  material, — the  part,  in  fact,  that 
is  the  chief  cause  of  the  preservation  of  it  from 
the  attacks  of  the  atmosphere.  This  outer 
surface  is  formed  in  the  burning. 

An  inferior  kind  of  terra  cotta  is  made  by 
coating  a rough  indifferent  clay  with  one  of  a 
much  more  expensive  nature,  but  unless  these 
two  bodies  have  been  most  carefully  prepared, 
they  are  sure  in  course  of  time  to  destroy  one 
another ; that  is,  the  inequality  in  their  shrink- 
age will  cause  air  cracks  in  the  fine  outer  skin, 
which  will  inevitably  retain  moisture,  and  cause 
the  surface  layer  to  drop  off  in  scales  after  the 
winter  frosts. 

Terra  cotta  is  largely  used  in  architectural 
ornamentation,  and  especially  where  the 
designs  have  to  be  repeated  several  times. 

Buildings  exist  with  terra-cotta  mouldings 
and  ornaments  which  were  erected  between  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  use 
of  the  material  appears  to  have  been  discon- 
tinued shortly  afterwards,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  latter  end  of  last  century  that  it  again  came 
into  uBe. 

Slag. 

Where  ordinary  stone  is  not  easily  obtainable, 
slag  proves  to  be  a most  useful  substitute.  It 
has  not  been  used  in  this  country  to  any  great 
extent,  but  in  places  where  it  has  been  employed 
the  results  have  been  perfectly  satisfactory. 

* See  the  Builder,  p.  639,  ante. 


All  kinds  of  slag  are  not  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing into  building  stones;  those  which 
contain  too  much  lime  fall  to  pieces  on  ex- 
posure. In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  slag 
should  contain  from  38  to  44  percent,  of  silica, 
and  that  the  furnace  whence  it  is  obtained 
should  be  working  continuously. 

According  to  experiments  made  at  the  Con- 
servatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  Paris,  slag 
when  made  while  the  furnace  was  running  on 
white  iron,  never  became  fissured  under  a 
pressure  of  less  than  242  kilogrammes  the 
square  centimetre,  and  was  crushed  at  a 
pressure  of  886  kilogrammes  as  a minimum. 

Basalt  Stone. 

The  lava  known  as  basalt  has  been  experi- 
mented with,  on  rather  an  extensive  scale,  to 
discover  whether  it  cannot  be  utilised  for 
mouldings  and  the  like. 

The  rock  is  melted  in  a furnace,  after  which 
it  is  received  into  moulds  of  the  required  shape. 
It  needs  to  be  cooled  very  slowly,  or  it  turns 
into  a glassy  substance.  The  tendency  of 
basalt  to  assume  a columnar  structure  when 
under  treatment  is  rather  a drawback,  according 
to  some  French  authorities,  but  we  are  of 
opinion  that  by  mixing  different  substances 
with  it  the  difficulty  could  be  overcome. 


VARIORUM. 

From  Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  & Co.,  Sta- 
tioners’ Hall-court,  we  have  received  No.  255 
of  “ Weale’s  Rudimentary  Series,”  viz.,  “ Loco- 
motive Engine  Driving,”  by  Michael  Reynolds. 
We  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  this  excellent 
manual,  which  is  dedicated  to  “ the  enginemen 
and  firemen  of  locomotive  engines  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,”  and  which  has  on  pre- 
vious occasions  been  favourably  noticed  by  us, 
has  reached  its  seventh  edition.  Messrs.  Crosby 
Lockwood  & Co.  also  send  us  No.  256  of  the 
same  series,  which  is  by  the  same  author,  its 
subject  being  “ Stationary  Engine  Driving.” 
This  work,  which  is  in  its  third  edition,  revised 
and  enlarged,  fully  maintains  its  claim  to  be 
“ a practical  manual  for  engineers  in  charge  of 
stationary  engines.”  If  its  precepts  were 
known  to  and  practised  by  people  who  own 
or  who  are  placed  in  charge  of  steam-engines 
and  boilers,  there  would  be  a marked  diminution 
in  the  number  of  breakdowns  and  explosions,  and 
we  should  not  hear  of  such  Btrange  things  as  have 
been  sworn  to  in  the  case  of  the  recent  catas- 
trophe at  Limehouse.  The  author  is  an  advo- 
cate for  the  adoption  of  a system  of  examination 
and  certificates  for  enginemen,  and  pending 
the  adoption  of  such  a system,  he  has  certainly 
done  his  part  in  contributing  to  their  technical 

education  and  capability. “The  Twenty-sixth 

Annual  Report  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners”  (Manchester:  Co- 
operative Printing  Society)  covers  a period  of 
twelve  months,  from  December,  1884  to 
December,  1885.  It  includes  the  financial 
reports  of  the  branches,  income  and  expenditure 
at  the  general  office,  the  number  of  members, 
addresses,  and  nights  of  meeting  of  branches, 
and  a mass  of  other  information  of  interest. 
It  appears  from  the  “ General  Secretary’s 
Remarks,”  which  serve  as  a preface  to  the 
volume,  and  which  are  brought  down  to  the 
end  of  March  of  the  current  year,  that  owing 
to  the  prevailing  depression  of  trade,  180 
members  per  1,000  were  unemployed  on  the 
31st  of  January  last.  Mr.  Murchie,  however, 
does  not  think  that  there  is  any  serious  falling- 
off  in  the  general  volume  of  the  building  trade. 
The  net  income  of  the  Society  for  the  year  was 
63,1211.  10s.  7d.,  and  the  net  expenditure 
75,663 1.  9s.  3d.  Unemployed  benefit,  the 
largest  item  in  the  Society’s  expenditure,  cost 
34,9091.  18s.  10d.,  or  II.  7s.  OJd.  per  member, 
as  against  18s.  9Jd.  per  member  in  1884.  In 
sick  benefit  the  Society  expended  16,7191. 9s.8£d., 
or  12s.  11  id.  per  member,  as  against  lls.  11  |d. 
in  the  previous  year.  The  report,  which 
consists  of  nearly  400  pages,  appears  to  have 

been  carefully  compiled. “ A Discourse  on 

the  Principles  of  Domestic  Fireplace  Construc- 
tion,” by  T.  Pridgin  Teale,  M.A.,  F.C.S. 
(London  : J.  & A.  Churchill),  is  a re- publication, 
in  pamphlet  form,  with  illustrations,  of  Mr. 
Teale’s  lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  on 
February  5th  last,  which  was  reported  in  our 

columns  at  the  time. “The  Insurance  Year 

Book, 1886”  (London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  & Co.), 
gives  such  information  as  to  the  position  of  the 
many  offices  mentioned  as  to  justify  its  claim  to  be 
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“ a guide  for  persons  effecting  insurances.” 

“ Loss  of  Life  and  Property  by  Lightning,  at 
Home  and  Abroad,”  by  W.  McGregor,  Member 
of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and 
Electricians  (Bedford  : W.  J.  Robinson,  Silver- 
street),  is  avowedly  a plea  for  inaugurating  a 
new  and  responsible  “ Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Life  and  Property  from  Lightning.”  It  is 
proposed  to  collect  and  to  collate  information 
as  to  disasters  caused  by  lightning,  and  to 
endeavour  to  educate  public  opinion  to  the 
pitch  of  demanding  municipal  or  other  inspection 
and  control  of  lightniag  conductors.  The 
Society  is  to  be  cosmopolitan  in  its  scope,  and 
the  proposal  for  its  formation  is  based  on  the 
conviction  of  the  author  that  so-called  “ acci- 
dents ” by  lightning  have  no  right  to  be  included 
in  the  chapter  of  accidents  at  all.  The  pamphlet 
is  a suggestive  one,  and  will  well  repay  perusal. 

“ Mathieson’s  Highest  and  Lowest  Prices 

and  Dividends  Paid  for  the  Past  Six  Years, — 
18S0-85”  (London:  Effingham  Wilson,  Royal 
Exchange)  is  a compilation  which  will  be  found 

very  useful  for  reference. “ The  Camera,  a 

Monthly  Magazine  for  those  who  practise  Photo- 
graphy” (London:  Wyman  & Sons),  is  a new 
aspirant  for  favour.  It  is  edited  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Hep- 
worth,  and  contains  interesting  articles  by  Mr. 
R.  A.  Proctor,  Mr.  J.  S.  Hodson,  Mr.  T.  H.  Joyce, 

Dr.  G.  Lindsay  Johnson,  and  the  Editor. The 

last  volume  issued  of  the  “ Transactions  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science”  (London:  Longmans,  Green,  & 
Co.)  is  wholly  occupied  with  a report  of  the 
“ Conference  on  Temperance  Legislation,”  held 
in  London  in  February  last.  Both  parties  to 
the  controversy, — the  followers  of  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson  and  the  representatives  of  the  beer, 
wine,  and  spirit  trades, — seem  to  have  left  off 
where  they  began : neither  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing the  other,  which  is  just  what  might 

have  been  expected. Ttie  English  Illustrated 

Magazine,  for  June  (London:  Macmillan  & Co.), 
contains  an  interesting  paper,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Hatton,  on  “ Yarmouth  and  the  Broads,”  and 
there  is  a well-illustrated  paper  on  “ Umbria,” 
by  Katharine  S.  Macquoid,  the  illustrations 

being  by  Mr.  Thomas  Macquoid. Messrs. 

Cassell  & Co.,  of  La  Belle  Sauvage-yard,  send 
us  a parcel  of  their  popular  magazines  for  June. 
The  Quiver  contains  a sensible  article,  by  Lord 
Brabazon,  on  “ The  Welfare  of  Young  Men.” 
Little  Folks,  a magazine  ever  popular  with 
the  children,  completes  a volume  of  its 
new  and  enlarged  series.  In  Cassell’s  Family 
Magazine  the  first  article  takes  the  shape  of 
“ An  Interview  with  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Barnett,”  of 
St.  Jude’s,  Whitechapel,  who  discourses  to  “ our 
special  correspondent”  of  “The  Dwellings  of 
the  London  Poor.”  Mr.  Barnett’s  views  are 
pretty  well  known  to  our  readers.  He  con- 
siders that  the  good  management  and  adminis- 
tration of  tenement  houses  are  much  more 
important  and  infinitely  more  likely  to  produce 
the  wished-for  results  than  new  legislation ; 
and  that  Sir  Richard  Cross’s  Act,  properly 
worked,  is  amply  sufficient  to  meet  all  needs. 
He  sums  up  the  two  essentials  of  amelioration 
as  consisting  in  improved  local  administration 
and  the  development  of  the  sense  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  landlords.  “ The  Practical  Dictionary 
of  Mechanics,”  another  serial  work  published  by 
Messrs.  Cassell,  has  now  reached  its  114th  part, 
and  brings  us  down  to  the  word  “ Siphon.”  It  is 
very  fully  illustrated,  and  copious  references  are 

given. The  Religious  Tract  Society  (London  i 

56,  Patemoster-row)  send  a number  of  their 
well-known  magazines.  The  Leisure  Hour  con- 
tinues “ The  Story  of  the  English  Shires,”  by 
the  Rev.  Professor  Creighton,  of  Cambridge, 
Cumberland  being  dealt  with  in  the  June 
number ; this  is  a very  readable  _ chapter. 
“Life  in  the  Backwoods  of  Wisconsin”  gives 
some  account  of  the  “lumbermen’s”  camps  of 
that  state.  In  the  Sunday  at  Home,  Mr.  Henry 
Harper  continues  “ An  Artist’s  Jottings  in  the 
Holy  Land,”  the  illustrations  clearly  exhibiting 
the  rugged  and  barren  nature  of  some  parts  of 
that  country.  The  same  Society  issue  the 
Boy’s  Own  Paper  and  the  Girl’s  Own  Paper.  In 
the  former,  the  illustrated  papers  on  “ Our 
Great  Public  Schools”  are  continued,  West- 
minster and  Eton  being  treated  of  in  the  current 
number,  in  which  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney, 
F.R.S.,  contributes  illustrated  articles  on 
“ Photography  for  Boys.”  In  the  Girl’s  Own 
Paper  Mr.  H.  W.  Brewer  concludes  his  papers 
on  “ Architecture,”  and  Mr.  Richard  Taylor 
commences  a series  on  “ Wood  Engraving  as 

an  Employment  for  Girls.” Several  trade- 

books  and  catalogues  lately  received  deserve 
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mention.  Messrs.  Hamilton  & Co.,  of  Greek- 
street,  Soho,  have  sent  us  an  illustrated  cata- 
logue and  price  list  of  their  well  - known 
“ Semper  Idem  ” painting  - brushes,  graining 
tools,  &c.  Prom  Messrs.  J.  Arthur  Young  & 
Co.,  of  Victoria  Chambers,  Westminster,  we 
have  received  a useful  illustrated  catalogue  of 
iron  constructions,  fittings,  and  utensils  requi- 
site in  “ the  field,  the  farm,  the  garden,  and  the 
stable.”  Messrs.  A.  Eansome  & Co.,  of  Stanley 
Works,  Chelsea,  send  us  their  price  list 
of  patented  and  improved  woodworking  ma- 
chines ; and  Messrs.  W.  M.  Smith  & Co.,  of 
Cremorne  Works,  Chelsea,  send  us  some  illus- 
trated sheets  also  referring  to  machinery  for 
working  in  wood.  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  of 
Warrington,  sends  us  a very  useful  illustrated 
catalogue  of  gas-heating  apparatus,  which  he 
claims  to  be  unique  in  illustrating  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  gas  is  applied  as  a fuel ; but  he 
does  not  appear  to  include  gas  engines,  in 
which,  perhaps,  he  would  say  that  the  gas  is 
used  as  a “ motive-power”  and  not  as  a “ fuel.” 
Messrs.  Merryweather  & Sons,  of  Long  Acre, 
send  us  a very  complete  catalogue  of  fire  engines 
and  other  apparatus  used  in  connexion  with  the 
extinction  of  fires  and  the  preservation  of  life 
and  property.  It  contains  a great  deal  of  useful 
information  with  reference  to  the  powers  of 
Town  Councils  and  other  authorities  in  regard 
to  the  protection  of  their  respective  localities 
from  fire,  as  well  as  rules  and  suggestions  for 

the  formation  and  working  of  fire  brigades. 

Messrs.  Charles  Williams  & Co.,  of  Ferry  Iron- 
works, Cnbitt  Town,  have  issued  a new  and 
useful  sheet  of  sections  of  iron  joists  and 
girders,  with  dimensions,  weights,  and  loads 
figured.  It  will  be  found  handy  hung  on  the 

office  wall. Mr.  Roger  L.  Lowe,  of  Farn- 

worth,  Bolton,  has  issued  a new  catalogue  illus- 
tratingthe  applications  of  his  excellent  system  of 
wood-block  flooring.  It  is  well  worth  the  notice 

of  architects. “ Fossick’s  History  of  the  Iron 

Trade”  (London:  E.  & F.  N.  Spon),  is  a very 
useful  coloured  and  figured  diagram,  compiled 
and  designed  by  Mr.  R.  R.  Mabson,  F.S.S., 
showing  the  production  of  iron  in  the  United 
Kingdom  since  the  year  1830,  with  the  weight 
of  iron  and  steel  exported,  and  the  prices  of 
typical  descriptions  of  iron  during  the  same 

period. “ The  Colonies  and  India”  (London  : 

C.  Mitchell  & Co.,  Red  Lion-court,  Fleet-street) 
is  a reprint  (published  at  Is.)  of  the  very  useful 

|| Colonial  Supplement”  issued  with  Mitchell’s 
“Newspaper  Press  Directory”  for  the  current 
year.  It  contains  fifty-two  large  and  closely- 
printed  pages  of  statistical  and  other  informa- 
tion, of  special  interest  just  now,  with  regard 
to  India  and  our  colonies,  their  commerce, 

industries,  Ac. Messrs.  Jarrold  & Sons,  of 

Norwich,  have  issued  a cheap  illustrated 
“ Guide  to.  Norwich,”  which  may  be  found 
useful  by  visitors.  The  same  firm  also  send  us 
cheap  illustrated  guides  to  “ Great  Yarmouth  ” 
and  “ The  Rivers  and  Broads  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk.”  These  guides  are  very  creditably  got 
up,  and  cost  only  a few  pence. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  0 F SPECIFICATIONS. 

6,813,  Improvements  in  Cement.  C.  Kings- 
ford. 

.This  is  an  apparatus  designed  to  utilise  more  econo- 
mically and  advantageously  the  waste  heat  from  coke 
ovens  by  providing  an  apparatus  which  comprises 
within  itself  means  for  making  coke  in  combina- 
tion with  means  for  utilising  the  heat  generated  in 
the  manufacture  of  coke  for  generating  steam  and 
for  drying  purposes.  The  most  important  applica- 
tion or  use  of  the  improved  apparatus,  however,  is 
the  drying  of  “slurry,”  i.e.,  a mixture  of  chalk  and 
clay  or  mud,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  and 
this  is  greatly  hastened  by  the  arrangement  for 
utilising  all  the  heat  and  constructing  the  apparatus 
with  drawers  or  trays  placed  above  the  boiler. 

8,357,  Improvements  in  Metal  Roofing.  C. 
Holden. 

The  flange  at  the  top  of  the  roll  cap  and  the  stop 
end  at  the  bottom  of  the  roll  cap  are  connected  by 
means  of  grooved  and  welted  seams.  Modifications 
of  existing  methods  are  also  made  by  attaching  a 
holding-down  clip  to  the  roll  cap  by  means  of  a slot 
and  welt,  which  does  away  with  the  use  of  solder, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  allows  for  free  expansion  and 
contraction.  The  flange  is  attached  to  the  roll  cap 
by  means  of  a double  fold,  onefold  being  made  on 
the  roll  cap  and  one  on  the  flange.  The  fold  on  the 
roll  cap  is  formed  by  turning  up  an  edge  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  at  the  end  of  the  roll  cap  and 
down  again  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  The  flange 
has  an  edge  three-eighths  of  an  inch  turned  out  of 


the  internal  part  and  turned  up  again  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch,  thus  forming  a fold  on  the 
flange,  the  flange  then  being  placed  on  the  roll  cap, 
and,  by  means  of  a grooved  tool,  securely  fixed 
together.  The  stop  end  is  stamped  out  somewhat 
similarly,  and  the  clip,  which  is  a piece  of  metal 
H in.  by  2 in.,  is  passed  through  the  slot  in  the  roll 
cap  and.  flattened  down  in  such  a manner  as  to 
prevent  it  moving. 

8,490,  Improved  Ventilated  Water  - closet 
Basin.  F.  W.  Holloway. 

One  or  more  additional  arms  or  apertures  are  pro- 
vided above  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  water 
forming  the  trap  and  above  the  level  of  the  valve. 
The  enlargement  of  the  supply  arm  or  pipe  provides 
also  for  ventilation  in  the  basin  itself,  which  it  is 
claimod  is  always  kept  pure,  the  ventilation  being 
entirely  distinct  from  any  ventilation  of  the  soil- 
pipes  or  traps  or  any  contrivance  attached  to  or  con- 
nected with  any  part  other  than  the  basin  itself. 

2,639,  Imitation  of  Inlaid  Wood.  J.  Ritzdorf 
(Bonn). 

The  surface  of  the  wood  to  be  treated  is  smoothed 
and  then  impregnated  with  a solution  of  (approxi- 
mately) one-third  boiled  linseed  oil  and  two-thirds 
turpentine  mixed  with  benzine.  A stencil  plate  is 
then  used,  and  a solution  of  ozokerite  and  benzine  is 
brushed  over.  After  this  is  done  the  design 
brushed  over  with  a mordant  or  stain  dissolved 
water,  which  only  affects  that  portion  of  the  design 
not  stencilled.  It  is  rubbed  over  with  glass  paper 
and  then  retouched,  after  which  it  is  again  painted 
over  with  a light  white  or  yellow  solution,  and 
when  .this  has  become  dry  it  is  rubbed  over  with 
glass  paper  and  lightly  ground  over,  then  rubbed 
over  with  wax  or  merely  polished.  In  this  way 
work  may  be  produced  to  represent  inlaid  or 
marquetry  executed  in  several  kinds  of  wood.  It 
may  also  be  shaded  or  burned  with  a burning  in- 
strument. 

NEW  APPLICATIONS  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

June  4.-7,501,  E.  Bailey  and  C.  Mackey,  Attach- 
ing Door  and  Other  Knobs  to  Spindles. — 7,51S,  P. 
Gay,  Apparatus  for  Cutting,  Dressing,  and  Pol’ish- 
ing  Marble,  Stone,  &c.  — 7,519,  E.  Salendre 
Apparatus  for  Cutting,  Dressing,  or  Polishing  Stone! 
Marble,  &o. — 7,541,  M.  Brophy  and  J.  Archer, 
Transparent  Material  for  Roofing,  &c. 

June  5.  7,568,  J.  Hookham,  Locks  and  Latches 

7,572,  J.  McConnell,  Soldering.— 7,597,  J.  k J 
Crombie,  Concrete  Pavement,  Floors,  &c. 

June  7.  7,630,  J.  Betteley,  Sliding  Window 
bashes  to  Retain  same  in  any  Position.  —7,635  A 
Clark,  Ventilators.— 7,647,  H.  Diedrich,  Tiles.  * 

June  8.  7,670,  G.  Mason,  Fastenings  for  Window 

lakes.— 7,674  and  7,675,  H.  Mathey,  Manufacture 
of  Cement.-7, 676,  H.  Mathey,  Colouring  Cement. 
—7,  boo,  J.  Fawcett,  Weather  Bar  for  Doors  and 
Windows.— 7,684,  L.  Wall,  Connecting  Knobs  to 
SPIniJ1,®s-— 74?08,  H-  Lake,  Draining  of  Houses,  &c. 
— 7.712,  H.  Denne,  Window  Fastener. 

June  9 — 7,726,  J.  Horrocks,  Trapping  and  Venti- 
lating Water-closets  and  Drains.— 7,745,  H.  Poole 
Compositions  for  Artificial  Stone,  Cement  &c  — 
7,/54  F Parkes,  Urinals.  — 7,769,  G.  Smith, 
Coupling  for  Gas  Pipes. 

June  10.-7,789,  W.  Beames,  Water-closet 
Apparatus  or  Fittings.— 7,797,  C.  Elliott,  Glazing. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

4, 378,  JJ.  Barnes,  Siphon  Cistern.— 5,197, 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 

ESTATE  EXCHANGE  REPORT. 

Juice  7. 

By  G.  A.  Wilkinson. 

City,  Tummill-atreet—  Ground- rent  of  60Z.  a year, 

reversion  in  86  years  £\  290 

By  Fleubet  & Son. 

Harrow,  Wealdstone  — The  freehold  residence. 

Trinity  House  330 

Stepney,  Mile-end — 161,  8kidmore-street,  27  years 

ground-rent  21.  10a 135 

Kensington— 9 to  14  and  19a,  James-street,  freehold  1,830 

1 to  6,  Anne’a-place,  freehold  1,500 

By  Bean,  Bubnbtt,  & Co. 

City — 10  and  12,  Hearn-atreet,  freehold  950 

Commercial-road,  E.— 13,  14,  and  15,  Station-place, 

and  46  and  48,  Dean-street,  freehold 630 

. By  Thomas  Wakkfibld. 

Bruton,  Hinton-road— A plot  of  freehold  land 420 

By  E.  E.  Chouchek  & Co. 

Dalaton-lane— No.  201,  freehold 610 

By  Toplis  & Harding. 

Edmonton— A plot  of  land,  2a.  2r.  Op.,  freehold  ...  80 

By  Fuller,  Moon,  & Fuller. 

North  Cheam — The  Elms,  with  grounds,  freehold...  600 
June  8. 

By  Temple  & Moore. 

Hackney— 95  and  97,  Well-street,  copyhold  600 

4 aud  6,  Jerusalem-square,  freehold  450 

209,  Dalston-lane,  freehold  460 

By  W.  T.  Gray. 

Hackney — 156  and  157,  Bentham-road,  68  years, 

ground-rent  8 1 520 

By  J.  8.  Gommb. 

Kennington-road— Nos.  98  and  100,  term  32  years, 

ground-rent  16Z 800 

By  C.  & H.  Whitb. 

Wandsworth— 64,  Alma-road,  freehold 300 

Lambeth— 168,  Upper  Kennington-lane,  80  years, 
ground-rent  111.  10s.,  with  the  goodwill  of  the 

business  330 

By  J.  Devebbll. 

Camden-road — 12,  Hilldrop-road,  75  years,  gronnd- 

rent  91 895 

By  Dbbenham,  Tbwson,  & Co. 

Hants,  Alresford  — Three  freehold  enclosures  of 

land,  13a.  2r.  37p 990 

Two  enclosures,  containing  20a.  Or.  12p 630 

By  Edwin  8mith  & Co. 

Lambeth— 17, 18, 19,  and  30,  Rosetta- street,  66yeara, 

ground-rent  147 740 

Hampstead  Heath— Ground-rent  of  61.,  reversion 

in  30  years  265 

Peckham— Ground-rent  of  627.  Is.  4d.,  reversion  in 

48  years  1,360 

Ground-rent  of  76 1. 10s.,  reversion  in  44  years  ...  1,720 

Ground-rent  of  45Z.,  reversion  in  4-1  years  810 

Newington  Butts— 69  to  77  odd,  Edward-street,  67 

years,  gronnd-rent  30Z 1,400 

15  and  17,  Albert-street,  66  years,  ground-rent  12Z.  650 

Clapham-road— 2 to  9,  Love-lane,  freehold 1,275 

By  H.  Rutlby. 

Hampstead-road  — 20,  Edward-street,  38  years, 

ground-rent  81.  8s 355 

Enston-road — 67,  Judd- street,  20  years,  gronnd- 

rent  31Z.  10s 330 

Brnnswiek-square— 28  and  34,  Compton-street,  21 

years,  ground-rent  40Z 845 

Islington— 7 and  9,  Northampton-street,  32  years, 

ground-rent  8Z 600 

8t.  John’s  Wood — 6,  New-street,  41  years,  ground- 

rent  91 350 

By  Rogbrs,  Chapman,  & Thomas. 

Chelsea — 71,  73,  and  75,  Burnaby-street,  95  years, 

ground-rent  25Z 1,490 

By  F.  Jolly  & Co. 

Bow— 12,  Wellington-road,  40  years,  ground-rent 


Powell,  Heating  Apparatus  for  Buildings.— 5!s20* 
J.  Warwick,  Manufacture  of  White  Lead.— 5 898’ 
II.  Turner,  Gas  Kitchen-ranges.— 5,916,  S.  Bott 
and  C.  Horner,  Door  Knobs  or  Handles,  and  Attach- 
ing same  to  Spindles.— 6,336,  W.  Chambers,  Screw- 
driver.—3,109,  J.  and  O.  Cunningham,  Jointing 
Gas  or  Water  Pipes.— 4,779,  J.  Bolding,  Water 
Waste  Preventer.— 5,324,  G.  Oulton,  Siphon  Cis- 
terns for  Flushing.— 5,351,  R.  Bradshaw,  Carrying- 
off  Table  for  Brick  and  Tile  Machines.— 5,516  W. 
White,  Roads,  Pavements,  and  Paving  Blocks.— 
5,787,  S.  Stott,  Fireproof  Buildings.  — 6 033  R 
Owen,  Lock  or  Latch  and  Catch.— 6,103  E Flint 
and  W.  Knowles,  Hinges.— 6,152.  H.  Hennes,  Self. 
Acting  Fastener  for  Double  Doors.— 7,133  X 
Greening,  Apparatus  for  Screening  and  Carrying 
Lime.  J & 


410 


By  H.  G.  Kingston. 

Spalding,  Bourne-road  — Freehold  house  and 

foundry  310 


J UNB  9. 

By  W.  Hall. 

Islington  — 32,  Northampton-street,  31  years, 

ground-rent  31.  6s 265 

By  C.  R.  Ckoss. 

Edgware-Tbe  White  Lion  Inn,  freehold 1,810 

Sheerness— 13,  Chapel-street,  freehold *200 

By  C.  D.  Field  & Sons. 

East  Ham,  Gladding-road— Three  plots  of  freehold 


COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  oppotitionfor  two  monthi. 

8,622,  R.  Lee,  Electrical  Communications  between 
Door  Knockers,  Letter-boxes,  and  Bells.- 9 731 
W.  Westlake,  Brickmaking  Machinery.— 9 738’  W* 
Gordon,  Chimney  Cowls,  &c.— 12,470,  T.  Murphy’ 
Whitewash  or  Distemper  Brush. —12,656  A 
Martyn,  Forming  Letters  or  Designs  upon  Glass.— 
15,776,  C.  McWhirter,  Steam  Ventilating  Appa- 
ratus.—1 902,  E.  Penfield,  Opening  and  Closing 
Gates.  2,701,  W.  Stanley,  Chandeliers  and  Pen- 
dants.—2,255,  L.  Nash,  Water  Meters.— 7,362  W 
Parnall,  Shop  Counters.— 8,772,  E.  Webb,  Attach- 
ing Door  Knobs  to  Spindles.-9,972,  J.  Royle,  Sus- 
pended Gas  Lights.— 10,021,  W.  Lake,  Revolving 
Shutters. — 78,  C.  Watkins,  Graining  Tools. — 3,783 
J.  Ellam  and  E.  Adams,  Pipe  Joint.— 5,749  j’ 

a. Si>irit ! 


300 

By  A.  Spain  & Son. 

Gravesend — 85,  Parroek-street,  freehold 610 

By  Izard  & Dawe. 

Hox ton— Improved  rentals  of  621.  8s.,  term  33 

years  430 

By  Fuu.br,  Horsey,  Sons,  & Cassbll. 
Headley— Hants— The  Barford  Flock  Mil's,  copy. 

hold 1,000 

Two  copyhold  cottages  160 

A plot  of  land,  2a.  lr.  2flp.,  copyhold  90 

By  Baxter,  Paynb,  & Lbi’PKb. 

Knockholt.  Kent— 8cott’s  Lodge,  and  4a.  2r.  l ip., 

freehold  870 

Three  enclosures  of  land,  2Ca.  lr.  3p.,  freehold...  1,040 

By  W.  A.  Blakemobb. 

Pimlico — 4 to  10  even,  Cornwall-street,  47  years, 

ground-rent  3 U 2,470 

By  Jones  & Son. 

Poplar — 2,  Paris-terrace.  62  years,  ground-rent 

21.  10s ....:. 170 

26,  Oriental-street,  74  years,  ground-rent  41.  4s....  380 

Bow— 13,  Coborn-street,  31  years,  ground-rent  18Z.  500 

By  Dbbbnham,  Tewson,  & Co. 

Harpenden— A Plot  of  land,  0a.  3r.  12p 42Z.10s. 

Three  enclosures  of  land,  24a.  3r.  lip.,  freehold  820 
June  10. 

By  Messrs.  Leage. 


3,000 
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By  A.  Walton. 

8idcap — Two  freehold  houses  and  building  land, 

40a.  lr.  12p £ 

By  Newbon  & Habding. 

Hornsey — 15,  8haftesbury-road,  89  years,  ground- 

rent  71.  7s 

Holloway— 13  and  16,  Yiutoria-road,  and  the  rever- 
sion to  three  freehold  houses  in  48  years  

New  North-road— 51,  ltushton-street,  49  years, 

ground-rent  41.  15s 

Canonbury — 210,  St.  Paul’s-road,  66  years,  ground- 

rent,  87.  8s 

By  B.  Brown. 

Clacton-on-sea,  Ellis-road— Four  houses,  97  years, 

ground-rent  2 07.  8s 

Walthamstow— 1,  2,  and  3,  Adelaide-villas,  freehold 
Hoxton — 17,  Forston-street,  17  years,  groucd-rent 

47.  10s 

By  M.  Miles. 

HentiBh-town — 139  and  141,  Carlton-road,  71  years, 

ground-rent  127.  12s 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Walworth— 64  to  70  even,  South-street,  65  years, 

ground-rent  177.  10s 

61  and  63,  Inville-road,  65  years,  ground-rent  107. 

85  and  67,  Thurlow-street,  66  years,  ground-rent 

117 

8 to  16  even  Thurlow-street,  49  years,  ground- 
rent  257 


20  to  38  even  Kmgston-strcet,  73  years,  ground- 

rent  367 ’ 

Old  Kent-road— 16  and  18,  Kinglake-street, "21 

years,  ground-rent  67 

Southwark — 47  and  50a,  Trinity-square,  9 years, 

ground-rent  127.  10s 

— ^°.  335,  term  64  years,  ground-rent 

Brixton-hill — 52  and  62,  Endymion-road,  93  years 

ground-rent  227 

Walworth— 62  to  68  even,  Inville-road,  65  years, 

ground-rent  247 

3 to  21  odd,  Portland-street,  16  years,  ground- 

rent  507 ’.... 

June  11. 

By  A.  Jackson. 

Old  Southgate  — The  College  House  Academy 

freehold  

By  Messb8.  Chadwick. 

Bournemouth— The  Mont  Dore,  freehold  

. By  Eicb  Bros. 

Dulwich,  !Alleyne-park  — Eavenswood,  71  years 

ground-rent  307 \ 

By  Harman  Beos. 

•Holloway— 12  to  14,  Medina-road,  74years,  ground- 

rent  137.  10s 

Kilburn— 2,  Canterbury -road,  73  years,  ground-rent 

57 

By  Robinson  & Planus. 

Landing  — The  Stork's  Nest,  and  4a  lr.  10:> 

freehold  * '* 

Freehold  building  estate,  36a.  2r.  35p.  

Two  plots  of  freehold  land,  la.  lr.  3-*i>.  

Hampstead— 102,  Adelaide-road,  09  years  "round- 
rent  167 


240 

1,330 

870 

1,016 

870 


1,060 

49,000 

1,500 


2,610 

4,360 


MEETINGS. 

Saturday,  June  19. 

Architectural  Association.-Visit  to  Waltham  Abbey  and 
■Cross.  Tram  from  Liverpool-street  Station  at  240  p.m. 
Monday,  June  21. 

■S°yal  Intitule  of  British  Architects.  — Ordinary 
Meeting.  Presentation  of  Royal  Gold  Medal  and  other 
Medals  and  Prizes.  8 p.m. 

.7  ^£dee  of  Architecture. — Business  Meeting. 

TcBSDAr,  Juke  22. 

« ToMt:-  John  A-  P-  MacBride  on 
2'30hp  m kS  °f  Greek  ^Ptors  Subsequent  to  Pheidias.’’ 

N7a<M«Co7  -Sir  Francis  Dillon  Bell,  Agent- 

•General  for  New  Zealand,  will  read  a paper  by  the  Hon. 

entitw’^V8!01'1,  1>remier  of  'he  Colony, 

Not?L?n  tbe  Pr°sves3  of  New  Zealand  for 

Twenty  years,  1864-1884.”  7 '45  p.m. 

Thursday,  Jcnb  24. 

Mr5°T  eu  {r  ihe  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts.- 

Society  of  Antiquaries.—  830  p.m. 

Fbidat,  Jcnh  25. 

7-45  p m En9ineerin3  Society.  — General  Meeting. 


Slisallaufu. 

Home  Arts  and  Industries  Association. 

ihe  annual  exhibition  of  this  Association  will 
at!  o?e  the  Princess  Louise  on 

the  --nd  of  June.  This  year  it  will  be  held  at 
the  East  End,  and  the  large  iron  room  at  St. 
Andrew  s,  Bethnal-green,  has  been  lent  for  the 
purpose.  The  exhibition  will  include  speci- 
mens of  wood  carving,  metal  work,  and  of 
other  hand  arts  tanght  in  the  classes  of  the 
Association.  H.E.H.  the  Princess  of  Wales  has 
Erom,8ed  to  visit  the  exhibition. 

1 SriA  lafKe  churcl1  cIock  just  been 
t,err’  Norfolk>  bT  Messrs.  John 
famith  & Sons,  Midland  Clock  Works,  Derby 
It  strikes  the  hours,  and  shows  time  on  two 
dials,  each  4 ft.  across.  All  the  wheels  are  of 
hard  hammered  brass,  and  the  pendulum-bob 
A,large  clock  bas  also  been 
a’6  .f ansh  ciurci  of  Mendlesham, 
Suffolk,  by  the  same  makers.  It  strikes  the 
hours  and  half-hours,  and  has  one  5-ft.  dial. 


Insanitary  Venice. — With  rather  more  than 
her  proper  share  of  the  unhealthy  conditions 
that  seem  inseparable  from  Mediterranean  sea- 
ports, Venice  has  refrained  from  sanitary  reform 
until  three  years  of  epidemic  disease,  with  its 
consequent  scaring  off  of  visitors  and  of  the 
advantages  they  bring,  has  aroused  her  to  a 
sense  of  duty.  Instead  of  reassuring  proclama' 
tions  by  prefects  or  protests  of  injured  hotel 
keepers,  it  is  edifying  to  read  such  a letter  as 
that  which  Signor  C.  Castellani  addresses  to  the 
Italian  Government  through  the  columns  of  the 
1 enezia.  “ We  must  frankly  confront  the  fact,” 
he  says  in  effect,  “that  Venice  invites  epidemic 
disease,  and  that  Italy  must  interpose  to  save 
her  most  picturesque  city  from  ruin.  We  mast 
subject  to  the  most  vigilant  surveillance  the 
water-supply,  the  drainage,  the  canals,  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  the  food-markets,  the 
hospital  service,  the  subsoil,  the  lagoons,  the 
streets,  the  whole  ensemble  of  Venetian  life. 
Cleanliness,  public  and  private,  must  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  until  it  is  practically 
observed  our  economic  kitchens  and  free 
dormitories  do  little  more  than  parley  with 
the  enemy  instead  of  expelling  it.  Money,  how- 
ever, is  wanted,  and  the  Italian  nation  must  do 
for  Venice  what  6he  has  done  on  so  grand  a 
scale  for  Naples  and  other  cities.  The  Govern- 
ment which  obtained  from  Parliament  so  many 
millions  for  Neapolitan  rehabilitation,  could  it 
not  spare  a few  for  Venice,  which  has  hitherto 
asked  nothing  ? What  Italian  city  has  stronger 
claims  on  the  national  benevolence  than  the 
“ pearl  of  the  Adriatic  ” ? Like  her  Bisters  of 
the  seaboard,  in  fact,  Venice  is  now  the  scene 
of  something  like  an  explosion  of  cholera,  and 
having  ignored  the  admonitions  given  her  to 
stamp  out  the  malady  during  its  early  insidious 
stage,  she  is  making  tardy  amends  for  past 
remissness  by  an  impassioned  appeal  for  help 
from  without. — Lancet. 

The  Hardening  of  Plaster. — Some  time 
Bince  * attention  was  called  in  these  columns  to 
a communication  on  this  subject  made  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  Julhe,  who 
advocated  the  use  of  hardened  plaster  for 
flooring.  The  Chemiker  Zeitunj  has  since 
quoted  a statement  of  Herr  Dennstedt,  who 
claims  priority  in  the  idea  thus  demonstrated, 
and  refers  to  a French  patent  obtained  by  him 
in  October,  1884.  Baryta  water  is  the  agent 
he  mentions,  but  he  remarks  that  this  process 
has  the  defect  that,  when  drying  takes  place,  all 
the  baryta  is  brought  to  the  surface  with  the 
evaporating  water,  being  changed  into  car- 
bonate by  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air ; a thin 
insoluble  layer  being  formed.  On  the  other 
hand,  a heated  solution  of  baryta,  completely 
saturated,  gives  very  satisfactory  results,  if 
the  substances  used  are  first  heated  to  140° — 
176°  F.,  in  order  to  prevent  baryta  crystals 
being  developed.  By  external  air-pressure  the 
solution  is  pressed  down  to  a certain  depth,  and 
when  cold,  baryta  crystals  are  formed  inside 
the  mass.  These  remain,  however,  inside,  and 
are  changed  into  insoluble  combinations  by  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  or  by  the  substances 
added  to  the  plaster.  For  producing  a greater 
degree  of  hardness,  free  silicic  acid  is  added  to 
the  plaster,  or  such  metallic  salts  (sulphates) 
as  react  with  baryta,  forming  insoluble  barium 
salts  and  insoluble  hydro-oxides.  In  place  of 
silicic  acid,  it  is  possible  to  use  glaze  sand  (made 
by  the  pulverisation  of  burned  quartz).  The 
sulphates  which  are  most  suitable  are  those  of 
zinc,  cadmium,  magnesium,  copper,  aluminium, 
chromium,  cobalt,  and  nickel.  Some  of  them 
produce  colourings  which  can  be  preserved 
uniform  if  the  baryta  is  replaced  by  lime.  The 
plaster  is  stirred  with  milk  of  lime,  and  after 
dryiug,  the  objects  formed  are  saturated  with 
the  sulphates  in  question. 

Slaithwaite.  — The  Providence  Baptist 
Chapel,  after  being  rebuilt,  has  been  reopened. 
The  whole  of  the  work  has  been  carried  out 
from  designs  prepared  by  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Berry,  architect, 
of  Huddersfield.  The  excavators’,  masons’,  and 
slaters’  work  has  been  executed  by  Messrs.  E. 
Eagland  & Sons,  Slaithwaite ; carpenters’  and 
joiners’  work  by  Mr.  James  Christie,  Hudders- 
field ; plumbers’  and  glaziers’  work  by  Mr.  F. 
Goodall,  Slaithwaite ; plasterers’  and  painters’ 
work  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Sutcliffe.  The  hot-water 
engineer  was  Mr.  It.  Bundle,  Shiplev,  Leeds. 
The  organ  has  been  built  by  Messrs.  P.  Conacher 
& Go.,  Huddersfield.  The  chapel  will  accom- 
modate 490,  and  has  cost  1,660 1. 


* See  Builder,  vol.  xlix.,  p.  355  (Sept.  12,  1885). 


The  Widening  of  the  Charing  Cross 
Railway  Bridge  and  Station. — The  works 

at  the  widening  of  the  South-Eastern  Com- 
pany’s bridge  across  the  Thames  at  Charing 
Cross  are  so  far  advanced  that  the  Middlesex 
side  of  the  river  has  now  been  reached,  the 
works  having  been  commenced  on  the  Surrey 
side.  The  girders  of  the  bridge  will  rest 
on  iron  cylinders,  having  a total  depth  of 
96  ft.,  and  descending  32  ft.  below  the  bed  of 
the  river.  When  completed,  the  bridge  will 
be  widened  to  the  extent  of  48  ft.,  admitting 
of  the  laying  down  of  four  additional  lines  of 
rails.  Messrs.  J.  Cochrane  & Sons,  of  West- 
minster, are  the  contractors.  The  widening  of 
the  bridge  has  necessitated  the  removal  of  tho 
Charing  Cross  Swimming-bath,  which  was 
moored  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  bridge. 
The  undertaking  includes  tho  enlargement  of 
the  Charing  Cross  Station  by  widening  it  to  a 
considerable  extent  on  the  west  side.  This 
involves  the  removal  of  the  recently-erected 
Avenue  Theatre,  together  with  the  demolition 
of  a large  number  of  houses  on  the  east  side  of 
Craven-Btreet,  and  we  are  informed  that  this 
portion  of  the  work  will  shortly  be  commenced. 

The  Volumes  of  Cements. — Dr.  Bohme 
publishes  some  particulars  respecting  the  con- 
stancy of  volumes  of  cements,  which  appear 
in  the  “ Transactions  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers.”  For  determining  the  con- 
stancy of  volume  the  standard  Prussian  test 
is  as  follows  : — Pure  cement  is  mixed  with 
water  to  a stiff  cream,  and  formed  into  a thin 
cako  on  glass  or  metal  plates.  After  setting, 
cake  and  plate  are  placed  under  water.  If  after 
one  or  more  days  tho  cake  shows  crumpling, 
or  cracks  at  the  edge,  the  “flying”  of  the 
cement  is  indicated.  Another  test  is  known 
as  the  “ baking  proof.”  The  cement  is  mixed 
with  water  to  a syrupy  consistency,  and  is 
poured  on  a gypsum  plate  covered  with  damp 
filter-paper.  In  about  ten  minutes  the  cake  is 
placed  on  a heated  iron  plate,  and  baked  for 
an  hour.  If  the  cake  remains  sharp-edged  and 
free  from  cracks,  tbe  cement  is  constant  in 
volume.  A third  test  proceeds  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  quick  hardening  of  cement  in 
boiling  water  proceeds  just  as  in  water  of  mean 
temperatui'e.  The  cakes  formed  on  glass  plates 
are  hardened  twenty-three  hours  in  air,  and 
then  placed  in  boiling  water.  The  least  ten- 
dency to  flying  of  the  cement  is  shown  in  from 
ten  to  Bixty  minutes. 

The  Printing  Machine  Managers’  Super- 
annuation Fimd. — Tbe  annual  excursion  to 
Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  in  aid  of  the  funds 
of  the  above  charity  will  take  place  on  Satur- 
day, July  3.  The  committee  say  that  they  are 
again  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Brighton  Itailway  Company,  to  provide  accom- 
modation on  a most  liberal  scale.  The  excur- 
sion will  be  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  one,  two, 
or  three  days,  at  the  option  of  the  ticket-holder, 
starting  from  either  London  Bridge  or  Victoria 
Stations,  and  tbe  fare,  there  and  back,  is  6s.  for 
three  days,  or  5s.  for  one  day.  The  fund  was 
established  thirteen  years  ago  to  provide  a small 
allowance  to  printing  machine  managers  who, 
from  age  or  blindness,  become  incapacitated 
from  following  their  trade.  We  trnst  that  the 
excursion  will  be  well  patronised  by  the  public, 
and  that  it  will  result  in  substantial  help  to  the 
finances  of  the  charity.  Printing  machine- 
managers  are  a hard-worked  body  of  men,  to 
whom  every  newspaper  reader  is  indebted. 
Further  particulars  concerning  the  charity  may 
be  had  of  Mr.  D.  D.  Leahy,  secretary,  134,  Salis- 
bury-square,  E.C. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. — At  the 

meeting  of  this  Board  on  the  11th  inst.,  a letter 
was  read  from  the  St.  Saviour’s  District  Board 
of  Works  stating  that  Mr.  T.  F.  Rider  had 
been  appointed  their  representative  at  the 
Metropolitan  Board.  Mr.  Rider  is  a builder, 
and  a member  of  the  well-known  firm  of  Rider 
& Sons,  Union-street,  Southwark. 

New  Dwellings  for  Artisans  at  Hoxton. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  has  consented  to  open 
Bley  ton’s  Industrial  Dwellings,  Chatham- 
avenue,  Nile-street,  Hoxton,  on  Monday, 
July  5.  These  dwellings  are  the  work  of 
the  trustees  of  the  joint  charities  of  St.  Giles, 
Cripplegate,  and  St.  Luke,  Middlesex. 

Fire. — The  Directors  of  Wilkes’s  Metallic 
Flooring  and  Eureka  Concrete  Company, 
Limited,  announce  that  the  fire  which  occurred 
at  their  works,  West  Kensington,  on  the  Sth 
inst.,  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  conduct 
of  their  business. 
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Ecclesiastical  Art  Exhibition  at  Wake 

field. — The  annual  exhibition  of  Ecclesiastical 
Art  will  take  place  as  usual  during  the  Church 
Congress,  which  is  to  be  held  this  year  in  the 
diocese  of  Eipon,  at  Wakefield,  and  from  the 
historic  wealth  of  the  diocese  it  is  expected 
that  the  loan  collection  will  be  more  than 
usually  interesting.  The  exhibition  will  be 
held  in  the  spacious  Drill  Hall,  which  is  within 
easy  reach  of  the  Congress  Hall.  Many  of  the 
leading  church  furnishers,  embroiderers,  silver- 
smiths, and  glass-painters  will  be  represented, 
and  educational  works  and  appliances  will  also 
be  included  in  the  exhibition.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  clergy  of  the  diocese  and  others  possessing 
interesting  objects,  suitable  for  the  loan  collec- 
tion, will  assist  in  making  the  exhibit  of 
ecclesiastical  art  a representation  capable  of 
sustaining  the  high  repute  the  diocese  enjoys 
in  the  estimation  of  antiquaries  and  archaeo- 
logists. The  loans  will  embrace  goldsmiths’  and 
silversmiths’  work,  ancient  and  modern,  and 
ecclesiastical  metal-work  in  general,  embroidery, 
needlework,  tapestry,  wood  and  ivory  carving, 
ecclesiastical  furniture,  paintings,  drawings, 
architectural  designs  for  churches  and  schools, 
photographs,  books  and  MSS.,  and  other  objects 
of  archaeological  interest  belonging  to  the 
churches  of  the  diocese. 

The  Associates’  Sketching  Club,  Leeds 
and  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society.— A 
monthly  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  club 
was  held  at  the  Rooms,  Albion-street,  last  week, 
when  the  drawings  produced  during  the  previous 
month  were  exhibited.  Some  of  the  best  are 
Mr.  F.  W.  Bedford’s  “Lees  Hall,”  a fine  pencil 
sketch  nicely  shaded ; and  a coloured  drawing 
by  Mr.  H.  P.  Buckley  of  the  wood  lectern  from 
St.  John  s Church  ; Mr.  A.  E.  Dixon  exhibited 
a measured  drawing  of  the  old  Norman  porch 
at  Adel ; and  other  interesting  exhibits  were, — 
Drawings  of  Italian  carved  wood  panels,  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Preston  ; Calverley  Church  porch, 
Mr.  G.  Rhodes ; north  aisle  of  the  choir,  Selby 
Abbey  Church,  Mr.  J.  W.  Twist;  and  Kiddal 
Hall,  Scholes,  Mr.  Alf.  Whitehead.  There  was 
a large  attendance  of  members. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


TIMBER. 

Groenheart,  B.G 


Teak,  E. I load 

8equoia,  L'.8 foot  cube 

Ash,  Canada  load 

Birch  „ 

Eim  

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac 

Oak  

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

,,  yellow 

Lath,  Dantfiic  

8t.  Petersburg  

Wainscot,  Riga 

,,  Odessa,  crown  

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  lst.std.  100 

,,  4th  and  3rd  

Riga  

8t.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  

„ 2nd' 

,,  white  

Deals,  8wedish  , 

White  Sea  

Canada  Pine,  1st  

„ 2nd  

„ 3rd,  Ac 

„ Spruce  let  

,,  3rd  and  2nd  

New  Brunswick,  Ac..... 

Battens,  all  kinds 

Flooring  Boards,  sq.  1 in..  Pro- 

pared,  first  

Second  

Other  qualities 

Cedar,  Cuba foot 

Honduras,  Ac 

Australian  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

8t.  Domingo,  cargo  average 

Mexican  „ 

Tobasco  ,,  

Honduras  ,,  

Maple,  Bird’s-eye 

Hoee,  Rio  

Bahia 

Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  St.  Domingo  foo 

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian  .. 


METALS. 

Ibox— Pig  in  Scotland  ton  0 0 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 4 10 

„ „ in  Wales  4 6 

„ Staffordshire,  London  5 6 

Sheets,  single,  in  London 6 15 

Hoops  « o 

Nail  rods  „ 6 10 

Coppkk  — 

British  cake  and  ingi 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

,,  India 

Australian  

Chili,  bars  


ton  6 5 0 7 0 0 


11  0 0 16  0 0 
0 2 4 0 2 9 

3 0 0 4 10  0 

2 10  0 4 0 0 

3 10  0 4 10  0 

1 10  0 4 0 0 

2 10  0 6 0 0 

4 0 0 6 10  0 

2 10  0 4 0 0 

3 0 0 6 0 0 

.fathom  3 10  0 6 0 0 

4 0 0 6 0 0 

log  2 15  0 4 10  0 

3 7 6 0 0 0 

7 0 0 8 0 0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

8 0 0 14  0 0 

7 0 0 8 0 0 


METALS  ( continued ). 

Ybj.low  Mbtal 

Lead— Pig,  Spanish 

English,  common  brands..., 

Sheet,  English  

8pbltkb— 

Silesian,  special  

Ordinary  brands  

Tin— 

Banca  

Billiton 

Straits  ..... 

Australian  

English  ingots 

Zrac— 

English  sheet  


£.  fl.  d.  £. 


d. 


0 4\  0 0 4| 

12  16  0 
13  2 6 
13  15  0 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 
14  0 0 


..ton  14  0 0 14  2 6 


..ton  0 0 0 

0 0 0 

101  16 


0 0 0 
0 0 0 
102  6 0 


. 102  10  0 1'3  0 0 
. 104  0 0 106  0 0 


.ton  18  0 0 18  5 0 


OILS. 

Linseed  

Coeoannt,  Cochin  . 

ton 

Ceylon  

Copra 

Palm,  Lagos  

Palm-nut  Kernel  

Bapeseed,  English  pale...! 
,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleino 

Lubricating,  U.8 

,,  Refined  

Turpbntiwb— 

American,  in  casks 

Tab — Stockholm 

Archangel 

cwt. 

....barrel 

£.  a.  d.  £.  s.  a. 
21  6 0 21  7 6 

32  0 0 0 0 0 

25  15  0 26  0 O 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

23  10  0 24  0 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

23  0 0 23  6 O 


26  0 0 45  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 O 

8 0 0 13  0 0 


COMPETITIONS,  CONTRACTS,  & PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS; 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 

COMPETITIONS. 


Nature  of  Work. 

By  whom  required. 

Premium. 

Designs  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Infectious  Diseases  Hospital 

Live  1C  t- 

August  10th 

i. 

I P 

CONTRACTS. 

Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials, 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

Erection  of  Mortuary  Buildings  

Making-up  Streets  

Road  Making  and  Paving  .... 

Widening  North  Union  Railway 

St.  Luke's  Vestry  . . 

June  22nd 
do. 
do. 

June  23rd 
do. 
do. 

June  26th 
do. 

J une  28th 
do. 

June  29th 
do. 

July  2nd 

July  6th 
do. 

July  6th] 
do. 

ii. 

ii. 

Wandsworth  Bd.ofWks 
Wfllesden  Local  Board 

do. 

O.  Clando  Robson  

Granite  Carriageway  Paving 

Erection  of  Ten  Houses,  Forest  Gute 

Krot  tiou  of  Houses,  Anglo 

Hackney  Board  of  Wks 
Henry  Bushell 

J.  Lovegrove 

Official  

do. 

H.  Ross  

xviii. 

xviii. 

xviii. 

xviii. 

Asphalte  Paving 

Now  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Accrington 

Additions  Ac.,  to  Owens  College,  Manchester 
Ladders.  Apparatus,  Ac.  . .. 

Repair*  to  the  Shiro  Hall  

New  Vicarage  and  Church,  Llanwddyn  

Repairing  Footways,  Duke-street,  S^E 

New  Schools  

New  Postal  Sorting. Office,  Streatham  

Paving  Works 

Com.  of  Sowers 

The  Building  Com.  .. 

School  Brd  for  London 

County  of  Hertford 

City  of  Liverpool 

St.  Olave  Bd.  of  Wrks. 
Basingstoko  Sch.  Brd. 
Com.  of  H M.  Works 
Brentford  Local  Board 

A.  4\  aterhouso 

Official  

U.  A.  Smith  

F.  U.  Hulme 

Official  

C.  Bell  

Official  

— Lacey ! 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 
to  be  in. 

Page. 

Surveyor  

con; 

June  22nd 

7 0 0 10  0 0 
0 0 16  0 0 


12  0 0 17  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

8 0 0 11  0 0 

6 0 0 7 10  0 

6 0 0 7 0 0 

4 0 0 12  0 0 

0 9 0 0 13  0 

0 7 6 0 8 6 

0 6 0 0 7 0’ 


0 0 2 0 0 3 

0 0 6 0 0 7} 

n 
u 
6i 

6J 


TENDERS. 

BATTERSEA. — For  repairs  and  decorative  works  at 
the  Masons’  Arms  and  Hock  Taverns,  Battersea  park-road, 
S.W.,  for  Messrs.  Parish  A Bertrsm.  Mr.  Chas.  Jon 
architect,  Ebury-street,  8.W. : — 

Tnrrell £295  0 0 

Bracher  294  0 0 

G.  F.  Williams 189  0 0 

Marks 163  6 0 


BEDFORD. — For  a residence  to  be  erected  ii 
Pary’s  Avenue,  with  a music-room  attached,  for  Mr. 
Diemer.  Mr.  John  Day,  architect,  Bedford 

Warwick  & Osborn £1  329  12 

J.  P.  White  1,313  o 

G.  Harrison  1,265  0 

H.  Adams  1,261  0 

Haynes  & Son  1,260  0 

Warton  & Walker  1,256  0 i 

T.  Spencer  1,219  0 

J.  Smith  1,228  0 i 

8.  Foster  (accepted)  1,213  0 i 

[All  of  Bedford.] 


31 

4 

41 


7 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 10  0 0 

6 0 0 17  0 0 

0 0 7 0 0 11 

0 0 8 0 1 2 

0 0 4 0 0 6 


ton  42  10  0 43  0 0 


BEDFORD.— For  rebuilding  a shop  in  Harpur-street, 
for  Miss  Cowley.  Mr.  John  Day,  architect,  Bedford  :— 

Haynes  & Son  £245  0 0 

J.  P.  White  241  0 0 

H.  Adams  216  0 0 

H.  Graham 199  15  e 

J.  Smith 199  0 0 

Warwick  A Osborn lac  0 0 

[All  of  Bedford.] 


FARNINGHAM,  Kent. — For  rebulding  farm  house- 
near  Farningham,  Kent.  Mr.  St.  Pierro  Harris.  Basing- 
hall-street,  architect  (in  conjunction  with  Mr  W m 
Hodsoll)  : — 


Nightingale.  Gravesend 

F.  Cooper,  Beckenham  

Durtnell  Brasted  (too  late) 

T.  Crossfey,  Bromley 

W.  A F.  Croaker,  Great  Dover- 

street  

F.  Wood,  Chislehuret 

1).  l’ayne,  Bromley 

8omerfor<t  & Son,  Clapham* 


2,530  0 
2,486  0 
2,126  0 

2/33  0 
1,997  0 
1,994  0 1 


FINSBURY. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  No.  49, 
Wilson-street,  Finsbury,  for  the  Royal  Maternity  Charity- 
under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  William  Keddall  &. 
Son,  the  architects  and  surveyors  to  the  Charity  •— 

Heath £931 ' 0 0 

Moreland  943  0 0 

Keeps 920  0 0 

Woodward 9 0 0 0 

Pritchard  877  0 0 

Killby  A Gayford 823  0 0 


BRISTOL.— For  restoration  of,  and  additions  to,  house 
at  Hallen,  for  Mr.  H.  W.  Case.  Messrs.  J.  W.  Trew  A 
80ns,  architects,  Broad-etreet,  Bristol.  Quantities  by  Mr. 
Wm.  L.  Bernard : — 

First  Scheme. 

J.  Veals PQQQ  n n 

J.  Wilkins 

K.  Love  

H.  W.  Harris,  Westbury*  ... 

J.  James 


885  14 


770  0 0 
753  0 0 


Second  Scheme. 
(Quantities  not  supplied.) 

D.  Morris  

T.  Thomas 

J.  Wilkins 

E.  Love  

J.  Hill,  Westbury*.... 

J.  James  (accepted)  

[*  The  others  of  Bristol.] 


HAGGERSTON.— For  extension  to  hall  of  the  Borough 
of  Hackney  Workmen’s  Club  and  Institute,  27  and  29, 
Haggerston-road.  Mr.  H.  Bradley,  surveyor  -.— 

Hardiman  A Watts £226  0 0 

W.  S.  Whicher 168  0 0 

H.  Dilloway  162  0 0 

J.  A T.  Cellins 147  0 0 

J.  McClean  147  0 0 

Steel  Bros 113  0 0 

Building  Trades’ Society  (accepted)  ...  140  10  0 

Ede  A Sons  135  0 0 

H.  8.  Stephens 119  10  0 

A.  Saunders  117  0 0 

[Surveyor’s  estimate,  1451.] 


HOLLOWAY. — For  alterations  to  the  Queen’s  Arms 
public-house,  Benwell-rosd,  Holloway,  for  Mr.  Shoebridge. 
Mr.  Herbert  Paine,  architect.  Bedford-row  : — 

Nicholls £376  0 0 

Ballantine 375  0 0 

Ward  A Lamble  (accepted) 369  0 0 


ILFORD. — For  repairs  and  alterations  to  dwelling- 
house,  Rabbit’s  Farm,  Manor  Park,  for  Mr.  J.  Kineey. 
Mr.  R.  Roper,  architect 

Lush £216  0 0 

Buckel 200  0 0 

Briekel  198  0 0 

Watson  (accepted) 191  0 0 

Whitehead 1GJ  0 0 
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KENSINGTON.  — For  alterations  at  No.  14,  Church- 
etreet,  Kensington,  for  Mr.  J.  Robinson: — 


A.  M.  Foster,  Kentish  town £142  0 0 

C.  Frost,  Kensington  (accepted)  108  0 0 

W.Triggs,  Whitechapel  108  0 0 


LONDON. — For  alterations  at  the  Carpenters’  Arms 
public-house.  King’s  Cross-road,  for  Messrs.  Bacon  Bros. 
Mr.  Charles  Young,  architect,  8trood-hill,  Rochester : — 


Gasfttings. 

W.  Winn  

Buckley  & Beach  (accepted)  .. 

Pewtering. 

Buckley  & Beach 

Sanders  & Sons  (accepted)  


£111  0 0 
106  0 0 

176  0 0 
161  0 0 


MANCHESTER.— For  high  altar  at  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Name,  Oxford-road,  for  the  Very  Rev.  Joseph 
Jackson,  S.J.  Mr.  Joseph  Stanislaus  Hansom,  F.R. I. B. A., 
architect,  Palace-gardens-terrace,  Kensington  : — 

R.  L.  Boulton,  Cheltenham  £1,166  0 0 

Hardman,  Powell,  & Co.,  Birming- 
ham, for  tabernacle,  safe,  and  door  60  0 0 
[Both  accepted.] 


ORPINGTON,  Kent.  — For  the  erection  of  twenty 
workmen's  dwellings  at  Orpington,  Kent,  exclusive  of 
boundary  walls  and  fences.  Mr.  St.  Pierre  Harris, 


architect  and  surveyor  : — 

8omerford  & Son,  Claphnm  £4,990  0 0 

F.  Wood,  Chislehurst 4,640  0 0 

Taylor  & Son,  Bromley 4.460  0 0 

W.  & F.  Croaker,  Great  Dover- 

street  3,890  0 0 

T.  Knight,  Sidcup  (accepted)  3,667  0 0 


PLAI8TOW. — For  the  making  of  roads  and  sewers  on 
the  Bemerside  estate,  for  Mr.  Henry  Haig.  Messrs.  R.  L. 
Curtis  & Sons,  surveyors,  London-wall : — 

Jackson  £90  0 0 

Trueman 869  0 0 

Pizzev 864  0 0 

Bell  (accepted) 793  0 0 


PUTNEY.  — For  proposed  stabling,  Bective-road, 
Putney.  Mr.  Charles  Jones,  architect,  Ebury-street, 
Pimlico : — 

James  Hill,  Barues £453  1 6 

Robt.  Aviss  & Co.,  Putney  419  0 0 

John  Clemence,  Londou  410  0 0 

Aries,  Putney  390  0 0 

Duck,  Putney  395  0 0 

Daws,  Barnes  (accepted) 385  0 0 


TOXTETH  PARK.— For  the  completion  of  streets,  for 
the  Toxteth  Park  Local  Board.  Quantities  supplied  by 
the  engineer,  Mr.  John  Price,  Assoc.  M.  Inst.  C.E.  : — 


Greenlenf-itreet. 

Hayes  & Son,  Bolton  £256  16  2 

McCabe  & Co.,  Liverpool 232  0 9 

Cuas.  Bort,  Toxteth  Park  220  0 0 

L.  Marr.  Toxteth  Park  196  7 6 

A"wcll  & Co.,  Liverpool  187  9 8 

W.  F.  Chadwick,  Liverpool 183  16  1 

Wolkden  & Co.,  Bootle 179  0 0 

R.  Lomax,  Eccles  (accepted)  178  1 5 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  199/.] 
Cullen-street. 

McCabe  & Co.,  Liverp  >0!  £232  18  2 

Clias.  Burt,  Toxteth  Park  220  0 0 

Hayes  & Son,  Bolton 2"5  13  4 

L.  Marr,  Toxteth  Park 195  5 6 

An  well  i Co.,  Liverpool  186  16  3 

W.  F.  Chadwick,  Liverpool 182  15  9 

K.  Lomax,  Eccles 177  11  11 

Walkden  & Co.,  Bootle  (accopted)  ...  176  0 0 

[Engineer’s  estimate,  1987.  J 
Long  fellow-street. 

Chas.  Burt,  Toxteth  Park £2S6  0 0 

Hayes  A Son,  Bolton  281  8 6 

McCabe  A Co.,  Liverpool 278  12  4 

Anwell  & Co.,  Liverpool  273  6 10 

L Marr.  Toxteth  Park 229  14  4 

W.  F.  Chadwick,  Liverpool 227  15  9 

U.  Lomax,  Eccles  (accepted)  227  14  2 

Walkden  & Co.,  Bootle*  ...  198  0 0 


[Engineer’s  estimate,  272/.] 
* Withdrawn  owing  to  error. 


T EDDINGTON. —For  the  construction  of  about  200  ft. 
run  of  campshedding,  &c.,  at  the  Recreation  Ground, 
Manor-road,  for  the  Teddington  Local  Board.  Mr.  Henry 


York,  surveyor  to  the  board  : — 

A.  T.  Tough,  Teddington  £540  0 0 

Thompson  & Bates,  Clapham,  S.W.  ...  414  0 0 

Colwell  & Hazle,  Rotherhithe  (too 

late),  exclusive  of  brickwork  410  0 0 

W.  H.  Deurle,  Chichester 4C9  0 0 

Hocking  & Tuttlebeo,  Rosberville,  near 

Gravesend  400  0 0 

Wm.  Gradwell’s  Executors,  Barrow- 
in-Furness  (accepted)  377  0 0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  ns  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  than 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


ou uiaw Ana. — r or  granite  carriageways  and  York 
atone  footways,  &c.,  for  the  new  line  of  thoroughfare 
from  Southwark-hridge-road  to  Great  Dover-street 
Borough,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 

Williams.  800,  & Wallington  £1H,10J  0 0 

Charles  Wall  13,337  0 0 

*,J.Neavo  13,339  16  0 

W.  T.  Chadwick 13,029  3 4 

W.  Webster 13,000  0 0 

G.  Rutty 12,990  0 0 

Thomas  Turner  12,652  0 O 

J Mowlem  & Co  12,260  0 0 

Hindle  & Morrish* 1'’349  0 0 

Richard  Mayo 10,391  0 0 

* Accepted  provisionally. 

TOXTETH  PARK. — The  following  tenders  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Local  Board  for  the  ensuing  year  com- 
mencing on  the  1st  of  July,  1886:— 

Removal  of  Midden  Refuse. 

Isaac  Garnet,  Toxteth  Park £580  0 0 

[There  were  seven  tenders  received  varying  from  6267.  to 
605/.] 

Teamwork  on  Eoads. 

, , _ . 1 horse  team.  2 horse  team. 

Joseph  Dyson,  Liverpool ...  7s.  per  day  ...  13s.  per  day 
[Lowest  of  12  tenders  received.] 

Macadam  and  Chippings. 

For  1,C00  tons  of  Macadam  broken  to  a 21  inch  rin» 
gauge : — • 

Liverpool  Select  Yestry,  at  8a.  per  ton  hand  broken. 
For  600  tons  of  Macadam  broken  to  a 1}  inch  ring 

The  Welsh  Granite  Co.,  Eifi,  at  9s.  per  ton  hand  broken 
at  the  Docks,  Liverpool. 

F°rS ,8tone  chippings  to  pass  1 inch  meshed  riddle  — 

The  Welsh  Granite  Co.,  Eifi,  at  7s.  per  ton  at  the 
Docks,  Liverpool. 

[13  tenders  received.] 
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Best  Batli  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsbam  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down, 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 

Corsham,  Wilts.  [Adyt. 

Bath  Stone. 

BEST  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts.  [Adyt. 


Doulting  Freestone. 


THE  CHELYNCH 
STONE. 


THE 

BRAMBLEDITCH 

STONE. 


The  stone  from  those  quarries 
is  known  as  the  ‘‘Weather 
Beds,"  and  is  of  a very 
crystalline  nature,  and  un. 
doubtedly  ©ne  of  the  most 
durable  stones  in  England. 

Is  of  the  same  crystalline 
nature  as  the  Chelynch  Stone, 
but  liner  in  texture,  and  more 
suitable  for  fine  moulded  work. 


HAM  HILL  STONE. 

Greater  facilities  have  been  provided  for 
working  these  quarries,  and  the  Btone  can  be 
supplied  in  large  quantities  at  short  notice. 

Prices,  and  every  information  given,  on 
application  to  CHARLES  TRASK  & SONS, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon,  near  Ilminster,  Somerset. 

London  Agent  — Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 

16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Adyt. 


Boulting  Free  Stone 
HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lump), 


For  prices,  &o.,  ad- 
dress S.  & J.  STAPLE, 
Quarry  OwnerB,  Stone 
and  Lime  Merchants, 
Stoke  - under  - Ham, 
Ilminster.  [Adyt. 


Ham  Hill  Stone ! Ham  Hill  Stone  ! ! I 

For  Ham  Hill  Stone  of  best  quality  and  work- 
manship, apply  to  JOHN  HANN  & SON,  Quarry 
Owners,  Moutacute,  Ilminster.  Established 
1837.  Agents,  MATTHEWS  & GEARD,  Albany 
Wharf,  Regent’s  Park  Basin,  N.W.  [Adyt. 


Asphalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Adyt. 

Asphalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallio  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon- street,  E.C.  [Adyt. 


BANNER  VENTILATORS. 

The  Strongest  Exhaust  Ventilators  for  all  Buildings,  Public  Halls,  Churches,  Billiard-Rooms,  &c, 

HIGHEST  PRIZES  at  all  the  most  important  Exhibitions. 

Banner  System  of  Sanitation  and  Sanitary  Appliances 

WERE  AWARDED  AT  THE 

International  Health  Exhibition,  1884,  One  Gold  Medal,  Three  Silver  Medals,  and  One  Bronze, 

For  further  Particulars  and  Prices  apply  to 

banner  sanitation  comp  ant, 

Wessex  House,  Northumberland  Avenue,  Charing  Cross , London,  W.C. 


VOL.  L.  No.  2201. 


Batdedat,  Joke  2C,  1880. 
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Art  in  the  Colonial  Exhibition. 

shall  disarm  those 
critics  who  may 
feel  inclined  to  cri- 
ticise this  critique 
on  the  art- work  of 
the  Colonies  by 
saying  that  we  do 
not  judge  the 
Colonial  exhibits 
by  their  art-work. 
They  are  the  producers  of  the  raw  material  and 
the  raisers  of  produce,  and  that  part  of  the  ex- 
hibit speaks  for  itself  and  makes  the  inhabitants 
the  mother  country  justly  proud  of  her 
children.  But  as  the  Colonies  elect  to  exhibit 
the  work  that  comes  under  the  domain  of  art, 
using  that  word  in  its  widest  sense,  it  is  only 
just  that  we  should  examine  these  works,  and 
in  forming  an  opinion  on  them  we  must  use 
the  same  standard  of  criticism  as  we  expect 
employed  in  our  own  work ; for  to  give  the 
Colonies  “ points  ” to  bring  them  level  with  us, 
and  so  compensate  them  for  the  disadvantage 
they  naturally  labour  under,  would  give  a 
wholly  valueless  result,  for  no  criticism  is 
worth  anything  that  is  not  comparative. 

Looking  at  their  exhibits  generally,  it  must 
strike  the  most  casual  observer  that  our 
Colonies  have  done  very  little  to  win  the 
sympathies  of  the  spectator  by  that  most 
powerful  of  the  senses, — sight;  and  this  is 
brought  the  more  prominently  before  one  by 
the  contrast  exhibited  between  the  Colonial  and 
Indian  Courts,  which  latter  are  beautiful  to  the 
eye,  and  arrest  the  attention  by  their  general 
effect,  before  the  observer  has  the  opportunity 
of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  exhibits 
in  detail.  Arches  made  to  look  like  gold,  to  show 
the  amount  of  that  metal  raised  in  a certain 
colony,  are,  as  exemplified  in  the  Colonial 
Courts,  not  lovely  objects, — far  from  it, — and 
yet  here  was  a capital  opportunity  of  exhibiting 
whatever  taste  was  in  the  Colony,  for  thebadness 
of  these  trophies  artistically  cannot  be  excused 
on  the  ground  of  their  usefulness,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  other  objects  they  exhibit. 
Their  cases  of  stuffed  birds,  too,  are  not  seen 
to  the  best  advantage,  owing  to  bad  grouping, 
and  the  public  is  no  longer  content  with  the 
taxidermy  of  twenty  years  ago,  since  it  has 
had  put  before  it  those  splendid  cases  in  the 
New  Natural  History  Museum.  But  we  will 
leave  the  sphere  of  generalities  and  look  at 
the  “ Colonies  ” in  detail. 

Although  we  are  not  specially  concerned  here 
with  their  pictorial  work,  we  can  just  take  a 
a glance  at  the  Colonial  pictures,  for  this  ex- 
hibit will  detain  no  one  very  long.  We  hardly 
expected  to  see  such  a display  of  poor,  ama- 
teurish, uneducated  work  as  is  shown.  Apart 


from  an  unskilful  technique,  or  a technique 
that  has  that  fatal  facility  of  the  “ pot-boiler,” 
the  colouring  is  crude,  and  the  scheme  of  it 
disagreeable,  and  it  is  hard  to  distinguish 
many  of  the  landscapes  from  had  oleographs. 
These  remarks  apply  not  only  to  the  works 
exhibited  in  the  main  building,  but  also  to 
those  in  the  gallery  of  the  Albert  Hall, 
where  the  best  pictures  are  to  be  seen. 
The  pictures,  in  fact,  exhibit  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  anything  like  Academic  training. 
There  is  only  one  name  we  remember  as  an 
exception  among  dozens  in  the  Australian 
Courts,  that  of  Mr.  P.  F.  Paterson,  whose 
Colonial  landscapes  and  river  scenes  show  that 
he  has  had  a fair  European  training,  for  his  work 
insensibly  reminds  us  of  work  we  are  familiar 
with  here.  Canada  of  all  our  Colonies  exhibits 
the  best  pictorial  work,  and  the  men  who 
stand  out  prominently  have  evidently  had  a 
Parisian  training,  and  for  that  matter,  seeing 
how  the  Americans  patronise  the  French 
ateliers , some  of  the  Canadian  artists  may 
have  drifted  from  America. 

There  are  some  English  people  who  imagine 
that  Colonial  scenery  does  not  paint  well, 
because  the  paintings  one  sees  of  it  are  all  so 
inferior,  but  from  a few  good  pictures  in  the 
Colonial  Courts  it  is  evident  that  their  artists 
have  plenty  of  scope,  though  some  of  the 
subjects  they  elect  to  paint,  especially  in  New 
Zealand,  strike  one  as  more  curious  and 
geologically  interesting  than  beautiful. 

India,  though  not  included  in  our  estimate 
of  other  work,  we  may  remark,  en  passant , 
shows  pictures  by  two  men,  Mr.  Horace  Van 
Huth  and  Mr.  John  Griffiths,  that  are  worthy  of 
high  praise.  The  water-colour  studies  by  the 
former  of  Indian  life,  on  grey  paper,  remind 
one  somewhat  of  the  work  of  our  own  Lewis. 
Mr.  Griffiths’s  oil  pictures  of  Hindoo  life  are 
really  fine,  and  they  show  what  splendid  material 
an  artist  who  has  a strong  feeling  for  colour  and 
the  requisite  amount  of  manipulative  skill  has 
in  this  wonderful  country.*  The  pictures, 
mostly  portraits,  by  native  artists,  exhibit  all 
that  painstaking  realism  which  seems  to  he 
the  one  thing  aimed  at  by  native  artists,  but 
they  are  wanting  in  all  those  qualities  that 
make  a painting  a picture.  The  school  of 
art  work  exhibited  in  the  Canadian  and  New 
Zealand  Courts  is  poor,  there  being  hardly 
a creditable  piece  of  ‘work  in  the  whole  of  it. 

Leaving  pictures,  and  coming  to  photographs 
by  a natural  transition,  we  leave  failure 
behind  and  have  undeniable  success.  Photo- 
graphy seems  to  have  found  a congenial  home 
in  all  our  Colonies,  and  European  photographers 
cannot  show  better  work,  especially  in  land- 


* The  two  cleTer  water-colours  in  this  year’s  Academy 
attest  this. 


scape  and  out-door  work,  than  even  the 
younger  of  our  colonies.  It  was  natural  this 
should  be  so,  for  having  nothing  but  the  camera 
to  record  matters  of  interest,  they  naturally 
sought  to  perfect  their  method,  so  as  to  make 
it  yield  the  best  results,  and  they  have  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  subject  the  same  mechanical 
skill  which  is  so  strikingly  exhibited  in  their 
agricultural  and  domestic  machines.  We  in 
this  country  worked,  on  the  contrary,  from 
painting  into  photography,  and  the  latter  has 
not  yet  elbowed  the  former  out  of  the  field. 
We  must  take  exception  to  those  composite 
photographs  exhibited  by  a Montreal  firm,, 
produced  by  sticking  a number  of  separate 
photographs  together,  and  painting  in  a back- 
ground. This  is  not  the  sphere  for  photo- 
graphy but  the  province  of  the  painter,  and 
“The  Skating  Club  at  Montreal,”  with  its 
hundreds  of  figures,  and  “ The  Tobogannmg” 
picture,  skilful  as  they  are  in  one  sense,  are  not 
pleasant  possessions,  we  should  imagine.  We 
note  a slight  hardness  and  stiffness  about  some 
of  the  Colonial  portrait  photographs,  which  it  is 
the  aim  of  the  best  photographers  here  to  avoid, 
and  which  it  must  be  granted  they  do,  hut  we 
say  again  that  their  out- door  work  is  worthy 
tho  highest  praise.  Their  climate,  doubtless, 
helps  them  here. 

We  will  next  take  a survey  of  the  furniture 
exhibited,  and  in  this  department  we  are  afraid 
we  can  find  little  for  praise.  Two  Melbourne 
firms  have  fitted  up  rooms,  and  though,  doubt- 
less, the  furniture  is  well  made,  the  design  of 
it  would  be  considered  here  unworthy  a second- 
rate  house.  There  is  a want  of  restraint  ancl 
repose  about  all  the  Colonial  furniture.  They 
apparently  do  not  understand  the  beauty  of 
simplicity.  The  general  lines  are  often  faulty 
or  bad,  and  to  this  they  add  meaningless  and 
uninteresting  ornament,  which  is  as  bad  as 
gilding  a painted  lily.  The  furniture  is  heavy 
and  massive,  and  yet  lacks  dignity.  Grace  and 
refinement  apparently  are  qualities  they  do  not 
deem  essential  in  furniture.  Their  furniture, 
compared  with  the  best  of  ours  made  now, 
leaves  the  Colonial  makers  a generation  distant, 
and  it  is  a pity  that  the  best  firms  pay  so  little 
attention  to  the  important, — all-important, — 
matter  of  design.  The  inlaid  furniture  ex- 
hibited in  the  New  Zealand  Court  is  bad. 

But  the  worst  features  of  Colonial  furniture 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  pianoforte  and  harmonium 
cases  in  the  Canadian  Court.  These  instru- 
ments, with  the  souls  of  musicians  (the  tone  of 
the  harmoniums  and  organs  struck  us  as  parti- 
cularly sweet  and  mellow)  have  the  bodies  of 
a very  low  type  of  animal  indeed,  and  that  is  a 
pity,  for  such  a defect  could  be  easily  remedied 
by  getting  designs  for  cases  made  out  of  the 
country.  The  spirit  of  the  Colonists  seems 
rather  to  be, — We  do  everything  for  ourselves 


by  ourselves.  In  some  departments  the  Colonists 
are  facile  principes  : there  is,  then,  little  merit 
in  doing  for  yourself  what  can  be  done  so  much 
better  by  another.  A harmonium  with  such  a 
case  as  one  we  noticed,  brown  and  shiny  with 
varnish,  and  elaborately  decorated  with  laid-on 
carving,  common  in  character,  could  not  be 
tolerated  in  a decently-furnished  room. 

It  is  evident  that  our  Colonies  have  main 
practical  requisites  at  hand  for  good  furniture, 
viz.,  a countless  variety  of  good  woods  and 
skilful  and  ingenious  workmen.  Graft  on  to 
this  stock  good  design,  and  the  result  cannot 
but  be  satisfactory. 

Scarcely  any  native-made  china  or  pottery  is 
exhibited,  and  what  little  there  is,  is  of  an 
ordinary  description.  A few  ladies  show  what 
they  can  do  in  painted  china. 

Two  Canadian  firms  exhibit  some  painted 
glass,  both  domestic  and  religious.  A buffalo 
hunt,  the  subject  of  one  panel,  shows  how  im- 
possible it  is  to  overstep  the  limit  the  art 
imposes  upon  one  without  leading  to  the  most 
disastrous  results.  If  the  Colonial  work  in 
stained  glass  is  to  be  gauged  by  the  examples 
exhibited  (though  not  worse  than  some  of  our 
own  firms  produce),  we  trust  that  they  are  not 
filling  their  public  buildings  with  it. 

The  Colonies  come  out  strongly  in  silver- 
smith’s work,  that  is  as  far  as  quantity  is 
concerned.  Our  own  work  in  this  department 
of  industry  is  not  of  very  high  excellence,  for 
the  best  sculptors  find  it  too  unremunerative  to 
model  and  design  for  high-class  metal  work, 
and  it  needs  a sculptor  of  very  great  excellence 
to  produce  work  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the 
best  work  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  when  silversmiths’  work  had  a 
Cellini  and  a Holbein  to  design  for  it.  Most 
silversmiths’  work  seems  too  pretentious,  too 
ornate,  too  overlaid  with  cheap  decoration  to 
be  good.  The  Queen  Anne  work  which  com- 
mands such  high  prices  now  is  simple  com- 
pared even  to  the  work  we  produce,  and 
simplicity  i3  sadly  absent  in  the  Colonial 
silver-work.  Tree  ferns  and  palm  trees  in 
silver  are  about  the  highest  flights  the 
Colonials  are  capable  of,  and  they  occasionally 
introduce  a figure  or  two  (natives  usually),  and 
sometimes  an  ostrich  or  emu,  whose  eggs 
seem  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a good  deal  of  the 
work  exhibited.  We  must  confess  that  among 
all  the  silver  work  exhibited  not  one  single 
article  arrested  our  attention  by  reason  of  its 
intrinsic  worth,  while  much  of  it  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  repellent.  There  are  too  many 
examples  of  misdirected  energy,  “of  the 
industry  without  art,”  which  Euskin  tells  us 
is  “ brutality.” 

Colonials  should  take  this  opportunity  of 
studying  the  Indian  silver  work.  There  is 
much  they  might  learn  from  it. 

There  is  a small  collection  of  gold  ornaments 
from  the  Gold  Coast,  which,  rude  as  they  are 
have  much  more  that  is  pleasant  about  them 
than  the  same  class  of  British  or  Colonial 
work  ; for  there  is  character  and  individuality 
in  them,  and  a simplicity  that  is  quite  re- 
freshing after  silver  tree  ferns  and  palms 
Our  own  jewellers  might  take  an  idea  from 
it,  for  some  of  the  brightly-coloured  beetles’ 
wings  mounted  in  gold  are  quite  as  beautiful 
as  gems. 

Material  prosperity,  we  have  long  since  dis- 
covered does  not  go  hand  in  hand  with  culture 
and  refinement.  Good  art  can  only  be  pro- 
duced  by  a people  who  are  keenly  appreciative 
of  the  best,  and  it  seems  a pity  that  we 
English-speaking  people  should  always  have 
to  wait  until  we  have  grown  rich  and  luxurious 
wait  until  material  prosperity  is  at  its  zenith’ 
before  we  think  of  making  those  things  that 
environ  us  worthy  of  us  as  thinking  beings 
with  souls  as  well  as  bodies  ; for,  during  the 
interregnum,  there  is  a mass  of  bad  work°  pro- 
duced which  unfortunately  long  survives  the 
occasion  that  gave  it  birth. 


fnA  5 ,~~In  re6ard  to  the  new 

whloh  we  ““tieea  and  gave  a 
sketch  of  last  week,  we  have  received  inquiries 
from  one  or  two  building  firms  as  to  There 
■t  is  made  or  is  to  be  had,— a matter  on  which 
we  received  no  information. 


THE  NEW  SOEBONNE,  PAEIS. 
f HE  old  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  which,  we 
may  remind  our  readers,  was  the 
ancient  cradle  of  theological  instruc- 
tion, and  whose  dicta  had  once  all 
the  authority  of  an  oracle,  was  founded  in 
1250  by  Eobert  de  Sorbon,  Canon  of  Paris, 
whose  name  has  thus  been  perpetuated  in  the 
building.  At  first  it  was  only  a humble 
college  for  sixteen  students.  But  St.  Louis  took 
the  modest  establishment  under  his  royal  pro- 
tection, and  among  the  chairs  of  theology  so 
numerous  at  that  time,  that  of  the  Sorbonne 
was  soon  the  most  celebrated.  Its  great  exten- 
sion dates  from  1629,  the  time  at  which  he 
who  was  surnamed  “ the  Great  Cardinal  ” 
became  its  principal.  At  a later  date  the 
French  Eevolution  caused  the  absorption  by 
the  State  of  the  property  of  this  rich  uni- 
versity, with  which  a royal  decree  of  May  16, 
1821,  endowed  the  municipality  of  Paris,  with 
the  charge  to  preserve  in  perpetuity  this  chief 
centre  of  the  faculties  of  literature,  science,  and 
theology.  Thus  it  happens  that  the  Sorbonne 
is  now  a municipal  building  attached  to  the 
State  service.  The  expenses  of  reconstruction 
and  management  are  divided  between  the 
State  and  the  municipality. 

The  style  of  the  ancient  edifice  is  not  with- 
out grandeur,  but  now  that  there  is  an  inclina- 
tion, and  a reasonable  one,  to  give  a more 
agreeable  and  inviting  aspect  to  the  exterior 
treatment  of  university  buildings,  the  old 
walls  of  the  Sorbonne  appear,  in  the  light  of 
modern  taste,  very  severe  and  gloomy  in 
expression. 

The  buildings  surround  a great  rectangular 
court,  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  which  rises 
the  celebrated  church  which  contains  the 
marble  tomb  erected  in  1694,  by  Girardon, 
over  the  burial-place  of  Eichelieu,  from  the 
designs  of  Lebrun.  Though  deprived  of  much 
of  its  once  rich  decoration,  the  nave  never- 
theless preserves  considerable  vestiges  of  its 
ancient  splendour,  especially  the  paintings  by 
Philippe  de  Champaigne.  The  dome  of  the 
church  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  Lemercier, 
to  whom  is  also  attributed  the  old  church 
“De  la  Visitation,”  now  become  a Calviuistic 
temple. 

But  we  will  not  deal  further  with  what  was 
and  what  is  no  more,  as  we  are  concerned  just 
now  in  speaking  of  what  will  be,  and  describing 
the  disposition  of  the  new  buildings,  the  first 
stone  of  which  was  laid  on  the  3rd  of  August, 
1885,  and  which  is  now  in  a tolerably  advanced 
stage. 

V hen  the  State  and  the  Municipality  decided 
to  rebuild  at  their  common  cost  the  Sorbonne, 
which  had  become  long  since  notoriously  in- 
sufficient for  its  uses,  the  work  was  the  subject 
of  a very  interesting  competition  in  which 
twenty-eight  architects  took  part,  and  in  which 
M.  Paul  Nenot  was  the  successful  competitor. 
M.  Nenot,  a pupil  of  MM.  Questel  and  Pascal, 
obtained  the  Grand  Prix  de  Eome  in  1877  ; 
and  during  his  residence  in  Italy  he  also  ob- 
tained the  premium  in  the  competition  for  the 
monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel*  The  fact  of 
his  being  a foreigner  did  not  permit  the 
Italian  Government  to  entrust  him  with  the 
execution  of  the  work,  of  which  we  spoke  in  our 
account  of  last  year’s  Salon. 

The  Sorbonne  comprises,  as  we  have  said, 
the  Academie  de  Paris,  the  Faculties  of 
Letters,  Sciences,  and  Theology,  the  Univer- 
sity Library,  and  the  Victor  Cousin  Library. 
These  different  departments,  though  related  to 
one  another,  were,  according  to  the  programme, 
to  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  independent  ; so  the 
architect  had  to  take  into  consideration  the 
various  needs  of  each  of  these  departments, 
and  to  foresee  and  provide  for  their  possible 
future  growth  and  extension  without  mutual 
interference.  One  result  of  these  conditions  is 
that  the  project  has  been  amplified  since  the 
competition,  and  that  instead  of  the  space  of 
19,776  square  metres  given  for  the  competi- 
tion, the  actual  buildings  are  to  cover  a space 
of  23,000  metres,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Eue  St.  Jacques,  on  the  west  by  the  Eues 
Sorbonne  and  Victor  Cousin,  on  the  south  by 

*His  design  was  illustrated  in  the  Builder  of  July  1st, 


the  Eue  Cujas,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Eue 
des  Ecoles,  facing  which  is  the  principal 
facade,  of  which  we  give  in  this  number  the 
elevation,  copied  from  a photograph  of  the 
original  drawing,  which  has  been"  kindly  fur- 
nished to  us  for  the  purpose  by  M.  Nenot. 

In  the  centre  of  the  fagade  five  large  arches 
give  access  to  the  ground-floor  main  vestibule. 
Above  are  five  windows  divided  by  engaged 
columns,  each  supporting  an  allegorical  statue. 
The  wings,  as  will  be  seen,  are  crowned  by 
circular  pediments  enclosing  bas-reliefs,  which 
symbolise  Literature  and  Science.  On  each 
side  of  this  main  block  is  a wing  of  five  stories 
treated  in  a very  simple  manner,  and  the  archi- 
tectural design  of  this  portion  is  returned  along 
the  side  fagades,  which  extend  to  a length  of 
230  metres. 

Internally,  a great  staircase  of  twenty-five 
steps  leads  to  a second  vestibule  communi- 
cating by  long  corridors  with  the  various 
departments.  This  vestibule  will  be,  in  some 
sort,  a grand  antechamber  to  the  amphitheatre 
of  the  Academy,  which  will  contain  3,000 
persons.  This  apartment,  intended  for  uni- 
versity ceremonies,  and  especially  for  annual 
distributions  of  prizes,  will  have  six  tribunes 
in  two  stages,  and  a semicircular  parterre. 
Above  this,  on  the  principal  floor,  will  be  the 
“ Salle  du  Conseil  Acad^mique,”  and  above 
that  again  the  “ Salle  des  Archives.” 

If  from  the  main  vestibule  we  turn  to  the 
left  towards  the  Eue  St.  Jacques,  we  find  the 
“ Amphitheatres  de  l’Enseignment  libre,”  the 
Salles  des  Compositions,  and  the  examination 
rooms,  to  which  access  is  gained  direct  by  the 
entrances  situated  in  the  buildings  at  the 
return  angle  of  that  street.  The  buildings 
situated  to  the  right  of  the  main  vestibule  are 
similarly  arranged.  The  offices  of  the  Acad6mie 
de  Paris  will  be  in  this  quarter,  towards  the 
Eue  de  la  Sorbonne.  The  apartments  of  the 
Eector  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Academie, 
situated  on  the  upper  story,  will  have  their 
own  entrances  in  the  angle  pavilion. 

The  Amphitheatre  de  1’ Academie  has  a 
staircase  giving  access  at  once  to  the  public 
tribunes,  which  will  contain  1,100  persons, 
and  to  the  Salle  du  Conseil  Acad4mique. 
This  large  room,  with  the  two  committee- 
rooms  and  the  dining-room  adjoining,  will 
form,  on  the  occasion  of  official  receptions,  a 
suite  of  richly  - decorated  rooms,  in  which 
more  than  3,000  persons  can  be  easily  enter- 
tained. 

The  literary  department  and  the  library  of 
the  Sorbonne  will  have  their  access  direct 
from  the  Eue  de  la  Sorbonne.  The  library 
will  occupy  the  place  of  the  church,  which 
will  thus  find  itself  secularised  while  still  pre- 
serving its  character  as  a historic  monument. 
The  scientific  department,  extending  along  the 
Eue  St.  Jacques,  will  have  its  distinct 
entrances  from  that  street  and  from  the  Place 
de  Sorbonne. 

Independently  of  the  Victor  Cousin  Library, 
the  University  Library  has  to  be  in  direct 
communication  with  the  “Ecole  des  Hauts 
fitudes  ” which,  in  the  new  plan,  occupies  a 
considerable  place.  It  must  also  be  con- 
veniently reached  from  the  studies  and  lecture- 
rooms  of  the  Faculty  of  Literature,  of  which  it 
is  the  indispensable  complement.  This  latter 
department,  besides  examination-rooms,  will 
include  lecture-rooms  and  five  public  amphi- 
theatres of  seat-room  varying  from  200  to 
1,000.  Six  amphitheatres  are  included  in  the 
department  of  the  Faculty  of  Science,  and  the 
Faculty  of  Theology  requires  two.  There  are 
therefore  in  all  no  less  than  twenty  amphi- 
theatres in  the  building,  capable  of  containing 
about  9,000  persons,  without  counting  the 
examination-rc  oms,  which  are  also  open  to  the 
public. 

The  building  will  cost  about  twenty-two 
millions  of  francs,  of  which  the  Municipality 
pays  eleven  millions.  The  buildings  are  being 
carried  on  with  great  rapidity,  and  as  soon  as 
each  department  of  the  public  service  has 
taken  possession  of  M.  Nenot’s  building,  the 
other  portions  of  the  old  Sorbonne  will  be 
successively  attacked  in  order  to  substitute 
the  new  buildings,  so  as  to  cause  no  serious  or 
general  interruption  to  the  regular  work  of  the 
schools. 


THE  BUILDER. 
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The  artistic  decoration  which  it  is  intended 
to  add  to  the  new  building  claims  a word. 
MM.  Chartran,  Benjamin  Constant,  and 
Flameng  are,  it  appears,  designated  by  the 
Ministre  de  lTnstruction  Publique  to  execute 
the  pictorial  decoration  of  the  reception-rooms 
and  the  Amphitheatre  de  l’Acad^mie.  On  its 
side,  the  Municipal  Council  has  been  called  on 
to  approve  of  a list  of  sculptors  presented  by 
M.  Nenot,  and  who  have  been  chosen  from 
among  the  best  representatives  of  the  modern 
French  school.  Among  the  number  are 
MM.  Chapu,  Mercia,  Barrias,  Dalou,  Falgui&re, 
Luchetet,  Lanson,  Crank,  Marqueste,  Hiolle, 
Albert  Lefeuvre,  &c.  The  sculptural  decora- 
tion will  comprehend,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
two  large  pediments  in  the  main  fagade,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  Then  there 
will  be  eight  statues  in  the  attic,  over  the 
columns,  which  will  symbolise  respectively, 
Physics,  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  Mathe- 
matics, Geography,  History,  Archeology,  and 
Philosophy.  Internally,  the  main  vestibule  will 
be  ornamented  with  two  statues  in  stone  per- 
sonifying the  Faculty  of  Letters  and  that  of 
Sciences.  Six  other  seated  statues,  placed  in  the 
large  amphitheatre,  will  represent  six  eminent 
Frenchmen  from  among  the  ranks  of  science 
and  literature.  One  other  statue,  on  the  great 
staircase,  will  personify  the  University  of 
France  ; while  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Rector’s 
department  will  stand  the  statue  of  “La 
Sorbonne’’  itself,  executed  in  marble. 

The  foregoing  rapid  sketch  will  sufficiently 
indicate  the  practical  and  architectural  im- 
portance of  the  building  which  is  destined  to 
change  materially  the  physiognomy  of  the 
ancient  “ quartier  des  4coles.”  Some  details 
may  be  open  to  criticism.  In  the  principal 
fagade,  the  mass  of  the  first-floor  story  rather 
crushes  the  ground-floor  design  ; a mistake  in 
regard  to  balance  of  proportion  which  may  be 
also  charged  against  the  new  Opera  House,  and 
which  the  eighteenth- century  architects  have 
carefully  avoided  in  the  grand  buildings  of  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, seriously  detract  from  the  merit  of  the 
selected  design  for  the  Sorbonne.  The  nine- 
teenth century  has  no  architectural  style 
properly  so  called,  and  the  majority  of  its 
monuments  in  France  are  borrowed  from 
Renaissance  or  Neo- Greek.  Without  the 
retension  to  be  entirely  original,  M.  Nenot 
as  at  least  not  reproduced  in  a servile 
manner  any  too  common  type  ; he  has  put  the 
mark  of  his  own  originality  on  his  work.  Let 
us  wait  till  the  great  mass  of  building  forming 
the  new  Sorbonne  has  acquired  the  patine  of 
age,  and  it  will  probably  be  regarded  with 
respect  as  a building  giving  evidence  of  a 
masterly  architectural  talent  in  its  plan  and 
design. 


NOTES. 

HE  memorial  stone  of  the  new  Tower 
Bridge  was  laid  on  Monday  after- 
noon by  the  Prince  of  Wales  with 
due  ceremony,  and  thus  was  for- 
mally commenced  the  work  of  bridging  the 
Thames  below  London  Bridge,  a work  which 
has  long  been  needed,  considering  the  increasing 
populations  and  myriad  factories  which  line  the 
river  for  miles  below  London  Bridge.  After 
long  and  wearisome  discussions  and  inquiries, 
and  not  without  some  rivalry  between  the 
Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  as  to  which  body  should  carry  out  the 
work,  the  Corporation  a year  or  two  ago  ob- 
tained an  Act  empowering  them  to  build  a 
bridge  across  the  Thames  just  eastward  of  the 
Tower.  After  much  consideration  of  the  needs 
of  the  wharfingers  and  owners  having  frontages 
between  the  site  of  the  new  bridge  and  London 
Bridge,  a compromise  has  been  arrived  at  by 
the  decision  of  the  Corporation  to  construct  an 
opening  bridge,  on  the  bascule  principle,  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  passage  of  shipping  at  certain 
times.  _ The  bridge,  which  will  cost  750,000'., 
is  the  joint  design  of  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the 
City  Architect,  and  Mr.  J.  Wolfe  Barry, 
M.Inst.C.E.  We  will  give  some  further  par- 
ticulars of  the  structure,  with  illustrations,  in 
our  next  number,  but  must  here  congratulate 
Mr.  Horace  Jones,  not  only  on  his  share  in  the 


work,  but  on  the  narrow  escape  from  injury 
which  he  experienced  when  making  arrange- 
ments for  the  ceremony,  as  mentioned  in  the 
papers  of  Tuesday. 


A T a special  meeting  of  the  Hellenic  Society, 
to  be  held  in  the  Rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  at  Burlington  House,  on  Friday 
next,  at  4’30  p.m.,  the  remains  at  Tiryns  will 
form  the  subject  of  a discussion  which  is  likely 
to  excite  a good  deal  of  interest,  as  it  will 
really  be  an  exposition  of  the  very  opposite 
views  of  Mr.  Penrose  on  one  side,  and  Drs. 
Schliemann  and  Dorpfeld  on  the  other.  The 
two  eminent  German  archeologists  are  coming 
over  to  support  their  views.  Mr.  Penrose  will 
open  the  discussion.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  questions  which  have  been  raised  as  to 
Dr.  Schliemann’s  walls  at  Tiryns  should  be 
brought  to  some  definite  issue. 


THE  discoveries  made  early  in  February  on 
-L  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis  caused 
naturally  a great  stir  in  the  archeological 
world,  but  hitherto,  though  we  have  had 
abundant  writing  on  the  subject,  no  illustra- 
tions have  been  publicly  accessible.  We  are 
glad  to  find  that  the  widespread  desire  for  fuller 
details  has  prompted  Dr.  Kabbadias,  General 
Director  of  the  Antiquities  at  Athens,  to 
publish  the  discoveries  in  full.  He  has 
embarked  in  an  undertaking  on  a very  large 
scale,  and  which  should  be  of  the  greatest 
value  both  to  artists  and  archeologists,  i.e., 
the  publication  of  a work  called  “ The  Museums 
of  Athens.”  The  work  is  to  consist  of  a 
number  of  heliotype  plates  by  the  well- 
known  photographers  the  brothers  Rhoma'ides  ; 
the  descriptive  text  is  to  be  entirely  by  Dr. 
Kabbadias,  and  is  to  be  in  modern  Greek, 
French,  German,  and  English  ; it  is  to  appear 
in  a succession  of  volumes,  each  volume 
is  to  have  six  numbers,  and  each  number 
is  to  contain  eight  heliotypes.  The  sub- 
scriber binds  himself  only  to  take  one 
complete  volume.  The  first  number  contains 
an  instalment  of  the  recent  discoveries. 
Though  these  recent  discoveries  and  the  sensa- 
tion created  by  them  have  been  the  prime 
motive  to  the  publication  of  the  work,  it  will 
contain  also  every  other  piece  of  sculpture  of 
importance  to  be  found  in  the  Athenian 
Museums.  We  hope  that,  as  the  volumes  can 
be  had  separately,  the  published  sculptures 
will  be  carefully  classified  under  such  heads 
as  votive  reliefs,  sepulchral  monuments.  The 
work  is  to  be  published  by  Karl  Wilberg, 
Athens.  We  hope  shortly  to  notice  the  first 
issue. 


THE  present  age  seems  to  become  more 
. aDd  more  prolific  in  big  undertakings,  and 
in  proportion  as  the  opportunities  for  carrying 
them  out  at  home  are  exhausted,  engineers 
have  to  seek  them  in  every  quarter  of  the 
known  world.  Three  fresh  ones  have  been 
either  commenced  or  proposed  within  the  last 
few  weeks,  the  fields  of  labour  being  re- 
spectively Switzerland,  Greece,  and  the 
Canadian  Confederation.  The  Swiss  scheme 
is  that  of  an  Italian  engineer,  Signor  Agudio, 
of  Milan,  for  making  a way  through  the 
Simplon,  which  he  declares  he  can  do  by  a 
tunnel  of  only  6,050  metres,  the  whole  of  the 
traction  being  done  by  hydraulic  power.  He 
considers  that  by  this  means  from  3,000  to 
4,000  tons  of  goods  could  be  safely  trans- 
ported, without  any  breaking  up  or  transship- 
ment of  trains,  while  the  cost  of  the  entire  line 
would  be  only  28  millions  of  francs.  The 
second  undertaking  is  of  a rather  more  practical 
nature,  and  consists  of  the  drainage  of  Lake 
Copa'is,  near  Thebes,  in  Bceotia,  by  which  an 
area  of  100  square  miles  will  be  added  to  the 
territory  of  Greece.  Of  almost  more  import- 
ance than  the  acquired  land  will  be  the  doing 
away  of  one  of  the  greatest  hot-beds  of  fever 
and  malaria  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
country,  while  the  rivers  which  at  present  feed 
the  lake  are  to  be  employed  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. Greece  will  be  more  benefited  by  such 
works  as  these  than  by  any  amount  of  wars. 
The  most  ambitious  of  the  proposals  is  one 
to  connect  Prince  Edward’s  Island  with  the 
Canadian  mainland  by  a submarine  railway 


tunnel,  and  thus  allow  the  ice-bound  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  to  come  out  into  the  world 
for  a bit  during  winter.  The  distance  is  but 
six  miles  and  a half,  and  the  bed  of  the 
Northumberland  Straits,  which  is  the  scene  of 
the  operations,  shows  no  great  engineering 
difficulty,  the  depth  of  the  water  being  36  ft. 
on  the  Prince  Edward’s  side,  10  ft.  6 in.  on  the 
New  Brunswick  side,  and  80  ft.  in  the  middle. 
The  actual  tunnel,  which  is  18  ft.  in  diameter, 
is  to  be  made  of  chilled  white  cast  iron  (non- 
corrosive  in  sea-water),  with  the  sections  bolted 
together  with  inside  flanges.  The  cost  of  the 
whole  is  estimated  at  a million  sterling,  a 
pretty  handsome  sum  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  126,000  persons  who  inhabit  the  island. 
The  scheme  has,  however,  been  well  considered, 
and  will  be  brought  before  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment very  shortly.  Indeed,  by  the  articles  of 
federation,  Canada  is  bound  to  do  everything 
that  lies  within  the  range  of  possibility  to  keep 
up  an  open  communication  with  her  island 
clients. 


A T the  meeting  of  the  Gloucestershire  Archeo- 
f*-  logical  Society  held  on  Thursday,  the  1 7th 
inst.,  the  Rev.  G.  Butterworth,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
Deerhurst,  Tewkesbury,  read  a paper  on  the 
newly-discovered  Saxon  Chapel  which  has 
been  described  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
Builder  (pp.  712,  819).  The  conclusion 
to  which  the  author  arrives  is  that  the 
building  is  probably  a chantry  chapel  erected 
by  the  powerful  Earl  Oddo  in  A.D.  1056,  and 
also  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  its  erection 
marks  the  donation  of  the  Manor  of  Deerhurst 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  or,  if  Leland’s  state- 
ment is  to  be  accepted  (which  is  doubtful),  to 
Pershore  Abbey.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Society  will  publish  Mr.  Butterworth’s  paper, 
as  it  will  form  a valuable  pendant  to  an  ex- 
haustive essay  which  it  is  about  to  print  on 
Deerhurst  Parish  Church,  written  some  years 
ag°  by  Mr-  J • C.  Buckler,  which  exists  among 
the  MSS.  at  the  British  Museum,  and  has  never 
yet  been  published.  The  newly  - discovered 
chapel  has  been  already  repaired  to  some  con- 
siderable extent.  In  the  nave  all  the  modern 
windows  have  been  filled  up  with  masonry, 
and  the  original  north  entrance  has  been 
opened  and  repaired.  The  proportions  of  this 
entrance  are  curious,  the  opening  being  8 ft. 
high,  but  only  2 ft.  8 in.  in  width.  As  the 
upper  portion  of  the  chancel  walls  is  lost,  the 
room  which  rests  on  the  lower  parts  of  these 
walls  will  remain. 


THE  Berlin  Antiquarium  has  recently 
-L  received  an  odd,  and  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  unique  addition,  in  the  shape  of  a 
bronze  votive  frog.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  creature’s  sacred  purport,  for  on  his  back  is 
inscribed  in  large  and  fairly  well  preserved 
letters,  hi?  dedication,  Afaov  Duvoov  Hougovij 
“Amon,  the  Son  of  Sonios,  to  the  Loud 
Cryer.”  This  inscription  has  its  special 
epigraphic  value,  because  the  letters  are 
Corinthian  of  about  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  Corinthian  inscriptions  of  this  date 
are  rare.  The  question  naturally  arises  what 
god  can  be  addressed  as  6 Boaawv,  the  Loud 
Cryer,  and  why  does  he  receive  this  tribute  of  a 
votive  frog?  Dr.  Frankel,  of  the  Berlin 
Museum,  thinks  the  Loud  Cryer  is  undoubtedly 
Apollo,  the  clear  utterer  of  omens.  There 
was  a famous  frog  in  ancient  times,  own 
brother  to  the  Berlin  one,  consecrated  by 
Cypselos  of  Corinth  to  the  Delphic  Apollo  : 
even  in  Plutarch’s  days  its  connexion  with 
the  god  was  matter  of  dispute.  We 
need  not  revive  the  “Sun  frog,”  who,  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  somewhat  confidently  hopes, 
has  “sunk  for  ever  beneath  the  western 
wave.”  Rather  we  should  be  inclined  to 
think  that  the  frog  was  associated  with 
Apollo  for  the  same  cause  as  the  raven 
because  he  was  the  typical  croaker.  His 
tongue,  we  know,  was  possessed  of  magic 
power  ; if  torn  out  and  laid  on  the  heart  of  a 
sleeping  woman  it  compelled  her  to  answer 
truly  to  every  question.  Or  was  the  frog 
a Totem  animal,  as  perhaps  the  sacred 
Sminthian  mouse  ? We  leave  these  matters 
to  those  they  concern,  — the  mythologies. 
Anyhow  we  are  sure  that  the  epithet  B o&auv 
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was  meant  as  complimentary.  To  be  (Sorjv 
ayaOog,  good  at  a shout,  was  for  the  oracle 
god  a very  desirable  qualification. 

E are  glad  to  find  that  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  have  provided  a con- 
venient lecture  - room  near  the  gallery  now 
occupied  by  the  remains  of  the  Tomb  of  Mau- 
solus  at  Halicarnassus,  discovered  by  the  late 
Keeper  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities 
in  the  British  Museum,  Prof.  C.  T.  Newton. 
This  lecture-room,  although  not  yet  finished, 
was  used  for  the  first  time  on  Tuesday  last, 
when  Mr.  J.  A.  P.  MacBride  delivered  the 
fifth  of  his  present  course  of  lectures  on  sculp- 
ture. The  lecturer  dealt  with  the  works  of 
the  Greek  sculptors  subsequent  to  Pheidias, 
principally  speaking  of  those  of  Polycleitos, 
Lysippos,  and  Praxiteles.  He  referred  to  the 
great  industry  of  one  or  two  of  these  sculp- 
tors,— an  industry  which  he  said  he  could  not 
but  regard  as  in  some  degree  fabulous  or 
legendary.  It  was  recorded  of  Lysippos  alone 
that  he  produced  1,500  works,  many  of  them 
groups,  and  nearly  all  containing  figures  not 
less  than  life-size.  If  so  great  a number  of 
works  was  justly  attributable  to  him,  he 
must,  the  lecturer  thought,  have  had  a large 
number  of  assistants.  Referring  to  the  Hermes 
of  Praxiteles,  he  said  that  although  it  was  a 
very  fine  work,  marvellously  executed,  the 
surfaces  were  too  lumpy  or  knotty, — there  was 
too  ostentatious  a display  of  anatomical  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  the  sculptor,  and  too 
much  adiposity  in  the  figure,  while  the  child 
held  in  its  arms,  the  infant  Dionysos,  was 
a mere  doll.  It  was  a curious  point,  Mr. 
MacBride  said,  that  in  the  whole  range 
of  Greek  sculpture,  as  it  was  known  to 
us,  there  was  scarcely  one  satisfactory  re- 
presentation of  babyhood.  The  Venus  of 
Milo,  he  thought,  could  not,  when  com- 
pared with  the  Hermes  just  referred  to,  be 
regarded  as  the  work  of  Praxiteles,  as  some 
believe  ; it  was  altogether  different.  As  an 
old  artist,  he  had  little  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  Venus  of  Milo  was  better  than  the 
best  work  of  the  ablest  disciple  of  Pheidias, 
viz.,  Praxiteles,  and  was  not  unworthy  of 
Pheidias  himself.  The  lecturer  criticised 
the  Venus  de  Medici  as  having  too  small  a 
head,  and  he  commended  Mr.  Murray  for 
exhibiting  it  without  the  arms,  which  had  been 
very  badly  restored.  The  first  part  of  the 
lecture  was  given  in  the  new  lecture -room, 
and  the  lecturer  afterwards  conducted  his 
audience  to  the  galleries,  and  recapitulated,  in 
front  of  the  various  statues  or  casts  referred 
to,  the  points  which  he  wished  to  emphasise. 
Mr.  MacBride  is  clear  and  painstaking  as  a 
lecturer,  and  enlists  the  close  attention  of  his 
hearers.  His  concluding  lecture  of  the  present 
series  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  next. 

WE  certainly  live  in  an  age  of  constant  and 
rapid  change  in  matters  of  taste  ; the 
change  is,  of  course,  not  always  in  the  right 
direction,  but,  on  the  whole,  a very  real  and 
substantial  improvement  is  evident.  This 
reflection  is  perhaps  not  very  fresh,  but  it 
occurs  again  after  a visit  to  Messrs.  Collinson  & 
Lock’s  new  show  - rooms  in  Oxford-street. 
When  we  reflect  upon  the  age  of  ormolu,  or 
upon  the  heavy  Gothic  style  which  succeeded  it, 
when  a stop-chamfer  was  the  symbol  of  artistic 
salvation,  or  even  when  we  remember  the  cut 
brackets  and  rows  of  plump  little  balusters, 
that  but  yesterday,  as  it  might  be,  were  hailed 
as  high  art,  our  hearts  are  filled  with  gratitude 
for  the  delicate  cinque-cento  ornament  and  the 
light  and  luxuriously-comfortable  furniture 
which  our  decorators  and  upholsterers,  follow- 
ing the  lead  of  our  architects,  now  give  us. 
Messrs.  Collinson  & Lock,  without  pretending 
to  make  it  a speciality,  seem  to  be  particularly 
successful  with  this  cinque-cento  ornament. 
We  saw  nothing  of  the  kind  in  their  rooms  that 
was  not  both  well  drawn  and  in  good  taste, 
whether  in  carving  or  in  marqueterie  or  in 
their  fibrous  plaster.  They  also  show  a good 
deal  of  “ fitted  furniture,”  good  both  in  design 
and  execution,  and  which  we  hope  may  help 
to  persuade  the  public  to  adopt  it  more  gene- 
rally. There  is  nothing  like  fitted  furniture  for 
increasing  accommodation  in  small  rooms,  and 


for  preventing  those  unhealthy  and  untidy 
accumulations  of  dust  which  cannot  be  pre- 
vented from  occurring  on  the  tops  of,  and 
below  and  behind,  heavy  pieces  of  movable 
furniture. 


A VOLUME  of  “Picturesque  Sketches  in 
Italy,”  by  Mr.  Daniel  Brade,  F.R.I.B.A., 
is  to  be  published  shortly  by  Mr.  Batsford. 
It  will  contain  28  drawings,  about  half  of 
them  in  illustration  of  Rome,  and  most  of  the 
rest  of  Venice.  The  specimen  plate  forwarded 
to  U3,  a view  of  St.  Peter’s, — photo-litho- 
graphed from  a pen  drawing,  would  have  been 
better  if  the  author  had  been  more  reticent 
of  lines  and  shading ; the  effect  is  rather 
scrambling  and  obscured.  That  St.  Peter’s 
does  not  show  its  scale  is  perhaps  the  fault  of 
St.  Peter’s. 


IN  last  week’s  number  of  the  Church  Times 
occurs  a critique  on  the  Liverpool  Cathe- 
dral designs,  amusingly  indicative  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  clerical  mind  towards  church 
architecture.  The  result  of  the  critic’s  reason- 
ing is,  of  course,  a foregone  conclusion.  Messrs. 
Bodley  & Garner’s  design  is  the  best  one, 
because  theirs  is  the  closest  imitation  of  English 
Mediaeval  architecture.  That  is  the  argument, 
divested  of  verbiage.  Mr.  Emerson  (whose  name 
the  critic  cannot  spell  rightly)  is,  of  course, 
dismissed  with  scorn  for  having  suggested  new 
ideas  in  a cathedral.  However,  the  design,  we 
are  told,  “ has  found  favour  with  the  critics  of 
the  building  trade,”  which  is  apparently  the 
Church  Times  view  of  the  architectural 
jeurnals. 


WE  learn  that  President  Cleveland  has 
accepted  the  honorary  presidency  of 
the  American  Exhibition  to  be  held  in  London 
in  1887.  To  this  news  is  added  the  curious 
announcement  that  the  President  “ will 
perform  the  opening  ceremony  by  telegraph 
from  the  White  House.”  This  is  certainly 
a novelty  in  the  application  of  the  telegraph, 
and  perhaps  a hint  of  what  the  perfecting  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  may  bring  the  world 
to  in  time.  There  will  be  no  occasion  to 
change  one’s  geographical  situation  to  take 
part  officially  in  any  ceremony.  But  it  will 
be  rather  dull.  Men  like  to  see  each  other’s 
faces  after  all. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 

CONCLUDING  NOTICE. 

Turning  to  the  more  decorative  portion  of  the 
drawings  in  the  Archtectural  Room,  we  may 
take  first  those  which  come  under  the  head  of 
wall  decoration,  leaving  stained  glass  and  purely 
decorative  work  to  be  considered  afterwards. 

1,556,  “ Additions  to  Milton  Hall,  Cumber- 
land,” Mr.  C.  F.  Ferguson.  A small  elevation 
of  what  looks  like  a bit  of  old  wainscoting,  or 
else  it  is  coloured  so  as  to  give  that  idea,  with  a 
red  marble  fireplace  inserted  in  the  centre  por- 
tion, and  a delicate  gilt  wall-paper  above.  There 
is  what  is  apparently  a modelled  plaster  panel 
above  the  fireplace  portion  of  the  wainscot ; 
what  are  the  precise  “additions”  there  is 
nothing  to  show. 

1,565,  “ Design  for  Morning-room,”  Mr. 
Christopher  Gill.  A Renaissance  design,  with 
dark  wood  pilasters  and  broken  cornice  en- 
closing the  fireplace  and  mantel,  similar  wood 
dado,  and  cabinet  and  door,  the  dark  ground 
lined  with  lighter  material  in  inlay,  wall  in 
panels  of  flowered  paper  with  a gold  ground, 
enclosed  by  a darkwood  architrave.  The  frieze 
is  apparently  plaster,  modelled  in  relief,  of  a 
low  drab  tone,  connecting  the  gold  of  the 
walls  with  the  white  plaster  cornice  above. 
Harmonious,  but  rather  suggesting  a dining- 
room than  morning-room  : somewhat  too  strong 
and  decided  in  effect  for  a morning-room. 

1,581,  “ Design  for  a Frieze  in  Glass 
Mosaic,”  Mr.  Jas.  Ward.  Nondescript  birds 
(we  have  no  objection  to  their  being  non- 
descript,— rather  like  them  the  better  for  it) 
with  dark  blue  necks  and  light  blue  bodies, 
perched  on  coils  of  artificial  branches,  and 
divided,  each  pair,  by  a six-pointed  star  panel 
with  lighter  ground,  containing  a conventional 
flower  with  three  open  blossoms.  Elegant  in 
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design  and  rich  and  well-balanced  in  colour  ; a 
very  pretty  piece  of  work. 

1,590,  “ Proposed  Decoration  of  Ball-room, 
8,  Chesterfield  - gardens,”  Mr.  Henry  G.  Liley. 
Veryjwell  executed  drawing,  but  rather  common- 
place both  in  design  and  colour.  Apparently  a 
natural  wood  tint  in  the  woodwork,  which  forms 
pilasters  against  the  wall,  the  enriched  caps  of 
which  are  carried  along  as  a string,  leaving  a 
kind  of  attic  with  consoles  and  panels  over.  The 
wall  a light  blue  with  a white  foliage  diaper.  A 
cheerful-looking  room  it  would  make,  which  is 
one  object  in  a ball-room,  but  it  belongs  only  to 
the  ABC  order  of  design. 

1,599,  “ Design  for  a Hall  and  Staircase,” 
Mr.  Lewis  P.  Crace.  Perhaps  this  should 
hardly  be  classed  with  decorative  design.  It 
is  really  a coloured  perspective  of  an  interior, 
with  nicely- designed  and  proportioned  wood- 
work, and  a large  coved  cornice  divided  by 
timber  ribs  into  panels  of  dark  blue,  on  whioh 
are  devised  gilded  scrolls  and  tendrils  and 
leaves,  which  are  much  too  large,  and  reduce 
the  scale  of  the  whole.  The  treatment  of  this 
cove  spoils  the  interior.  The  Turkey  carpet 
on  the  floor  is  a silent  rebuke  to  it. 

1,666,  “ A Lady’s  Sanctum  and  Private  Re- 
ception Room,”  Mr.  W.  F.  Randall.  Plan, 
elevations,  and  ceiling.  A charmingly-planned 
little  room  with  two  recesses,  screened  off  by 
columns,  containing  sofas  and  divans.  The 
room  is  completely  wainscoted,  with  heavy 
carved  columns  at  intervals,  rising  from  the 
surbase  line ; the  wood  rather  dark  in  tone, 
with  a painted  frieze  of  figures  in  which  gold 
and  rich  browns  predominate.  The  effect  is 
somewhat  sombre,  but  rich  and  reposeful,  and 
to  be  noted  as  a variation  from  the  conventional 
idea  of  a lady’s  boudoir,  which  is  currently 
imagined  to  be  a place  of  mere  prettinesses  and 
light  airy  tints.  The  ceiling,  panelled,  wdth 
gold  in  the  panels,  is  rather  heavy,  but  not  out 
of  keeping  with  the  room,  perhaps.  It  would 
take  a woman  of  a certain  dignity  of  presence 
to  properly  occupy  such  a room,  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  surroundings.  If  it  is  an 
executed  work  for  a client,  perhaps  this  has  been 
considered. 

1,721,  “ The  Drawing-room  at  29,  Chesham- 
place,”  Mr.  G.  Aitchison,  A.R.A.  A symphony  in 
blue-green  and  gold,  with  an  architectural  cadre 
of  white  touched  with  gold,  round  the  alcove  in 
the  centre.  The  upper  part  of  the  alcove  is 
gilt,  plain  gilt ; below,  a blue-green  wall,  with 
a white-flowered  frieze,  and  a dado  of  a darker 
and  more  decidedly  blue  tone.  The  adjoining 
walls  are  a more  delicate  shade  of  the  green, 
over  which  gilt  sprigs  wander.  The  darker 
colours  of  the  dado  are  repeated  in  the  cornice. 
So  far,  this  is  a delicate  scheme,  interesting 
because  fugitive  and  somewhat  evasive  in  regard 
to  colour,  tempting  the  eye  to  pause  and  con- 
sider; but  why  this  violent  intrusion  of  mahogany 
polished  doors  (are  they  not  ?)  with  plate-glass 
panels  in  them  ? They  do  not  seem  to  belong 
to  it ; they  have  no  right  there  ; or  were  they 
perhaps  rather  there  already  in  possession,  and 
had  to  be  made  ashamed  by  the  delioacy  of  their 
surroundings  ? Anyway,  it  is  an  odd  combina- 
tion. The  ceiling  above  (1,722)  is  pretty, 
divided  into  three  panels  by  white  soffits,  illus- 
trated with  flower-sprigs  and  gilt  lines,  the 
panels  having  foliage  and  small  figures  on  a 
gold  ground,  with  a darker  strip  to  separate  the 
gold  and  white.  It  goes  well  with  the  wall- 
design;  but  then — good  heavens!  those  doors 
again. 

1,728  and  1,732,  “ Decoration  of  Ceiling  and 
Auditorium,  Theatre  Royal,  Lyceum,”  Messrs. 
Campbell  & Smith.  Theatre  decoration  seems 
always  to  upset  the  morale  of  the  decorator. 
Something  licentious  seems  to  be  expected  in 
such  a case.  The  design  in  this  case  is  a 
good  reproduction  of  a certain  type  of  Italian 
Renaissance  ornament;  panels  with  pictures 
spotted  about,  and  the  interspaces  filled  in 
with  Cupids  and  ribbons  and  thin  festoons 
wound  about.  We  do  not  call  this  really 
design.  The  general  effect  is  “ festive,”  which 
is  probably  what  was  wanted. 

1,740,  “ Decoration  of  a Room,”  Mr.  Henry 
G.  Liley.  A symphony  in  browns,  drabs,  and 
blue.  Very  neat  drawing  ; no  thought  or  fancy 
either  in  colour  or  design. 

Among  stained  glass  and  other  decorative 
design  we  find, — 

No.  1,554,  “ Design  for  Memorial  Window, 
Eythe  Church,  Kent  ” ; Messrs.  Heaton,  Butler, 

& Bayne.  A small  drawing  showing  good 
figure-drawing  and  colour,  but  not  giving  the 
character  of  stained  glass ; the  left-hand  com- 
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partment  in  particular  is  a regular  picture,  with 
a long  vista  of  perspective,  and  distant  figures. 

1 ,563'and  1,573,  “ Windows  on  North  and  South 
Sides  of  St.  Botolph’s  Church,  Aldersgate”; 
Messrs.  Ward  & Hughes.  Low  segmental  arched 
windows,  representing  scenes  from  New  Testa- 
ment history  and  parable,  in  what  may  be 
called  decorative  paintings,  sufficiently  on  one 
plane,  with  decorative  borders  enclosing  them. 
No  lead  lines  are  shown,  except  in  the  borders ; 
so  that  we  are  left  to  suppose  that  they  may  be 
enamel  painting  on  glass,  and  not  stained  glass 
proper.  The  style  of  design  better  suits  this 
idea.  The  groups  have  a good  deal  of  spirit 
and  expression,  and  are  perhaps  the  right  sort 
of  thing  for  a church  where  they  may  appeal 
to  the  uneducated  eye ; from  our  point  of  view, 
they  are  rather  too  pictorial  for  windows  ; they 
would  do  better  as  wall-paintings. 

1,584,  “ Design  for  Window  over  Font, 
St.  Vedast,  Foster-lane,”  Messrs.  Heaton, 
Butler,  & Bayne.  A design,  with  a frame  of 
Renaissance  architecture  to  suit  the  style  of 
the  church,  and  a group  within  it  of  Christ 
inviting  little  children,  in  the  well-known  sen- 
tence. The  general  effect  of  the  design  is 
decorative,  as  that  of  a stained-glass  window 
should  be ; but  there  seems  an  odd  sort  of 
effort  to  steer  halfway  between  realism  and 
conventionalism,  in  the  half  naturalistic  treat 
ment  of  the  tree  and  the  grass  and  flowers ; 
and  then  there  is  the  distant  background  and 
coast-line.  This  is  only  doing  badly  what  a 
painting  could  do  much  better.  If  people 
would  only  find  out  what  stained  glass  is  really 
fitted  to  do  best,  and  stick  to  it,  they  would  be 
more  likely  to  prpduce  work  worth  general 
admiration;  but  too  many  stained-glass  de- 
signers seem  to  have  an  immoral  wish  to  make 
the  best  of  both  worlds;  they  know  they  must 
conventionalise  to  some  extent  in  suoh  a 
material,  and  then  they  compound  with  the 
popular  mind  by  getting  in  as  much  realism  as 
they  can  manage. 

1,614,  “St.  Nicholas,  Cole  Abbey,”  Mr.  G.  H. 
Birch.  A decorative  scheme  for  part  of  the 
church,  with  dark  red  columns  and  apparently 
stained  windows  between,  with  a generally  rich 
effect,  but  hung  too  high  to  make  out  anything 
of  the  details. 

1,633,  “ Design  for  an  Eight-light  Stained 
Window,  Illustrating  the  Creation  and  the 
Deluge,”  Mr.  W.  F.  Dixon.  One  could  have 
formed  a better  idea  of  the  decorative  effect 
if  the  tracery  had  been  drawn  out  and  coloured, 
instead  of  being  left  blank  spaces.  The  draw- 
ing is,  in  the  lower  part,  a series  of  small 
figure  pictures  in  water-colour,  of  considerable 
merit,  and  promising  a good  general  colour 
effect.  In  the  upper  or  tracery  portion  of  the 
window  the  small  lights  are  occupied  with 
emblematic  figures,  rays  of  light,  &c.  The 
author  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  Mr.  Burne 
Jones  the  notion  of  angel  figures  holding  circles 
with  emblems  of  the  days  of  Creation. 

1,681,  “Design  for  an  Advertisement  Placard 
of  the  Guardian  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany,” Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter.  A richly-coloured 
Ionic  Greek  shrine,  with  a blue-robed  figure  of 
Minerva  standing  in  the  centre,  is  surrounded 
by  imitation  columns  (gilded)  and  a wood 
architrave,  of  the  type  and  proportions  derived 
from  ancient  vase  painting.  The  lettering  is 
given  in  irregular  writing,  according  to  antique 
custom,  part  of  it  appearing  as  cut  on  the 
marble  pedestal  of  the  Minerva,  and  part  as 
executed  in  mosaic  on  the  side  pedestals.  This 
kind  of  imitation  of  materials  and  processes 
does  not  seem  to  us  a correct  principle  in 
decorative  design.  The  effect  of  the  whole 
is  gay  and  brilliant,  but  not  very  harmonious. 

1,717,  “ Sketch  Design  for  Domestic  Window 
in  Grisaille  and  Colour,”  Mr.  Lewis  F.  Day. 
Now  this  is  a real  stained-glass  design.  Side 
panels  filled  with  conventional  figures  running 
into  foliage,  all  treated  in  the  broad  manner 
suitable  to  the  material ; low  tones  are  used 
here ; the  centre  panel  is  “ a note  in  red,”  ap- 
parently representing  demons  dancing.  With- 
out caring  particularly  for  demons,  we  commend 
the  design  to  notice  as  a piece  of  pure  stained- 
glass  effect.  We  may  say  the  same  of  No. 
1,718,  by  the  same  hand,  a sketch  design  for  a 
clearstory  window  in  mosaic.  This  is  a capital 
bit  of  purely  decorative  design, — a centre  with 
scroll  foliage  in  two  tones  of  blue,  with  greens 
intermixed ; a lighter-toned  border  of  more 
severely  conventional  type  enclosing  it.  These 
are  real  windows,  not  paintings  applied  to 
window  decoration. 

1,710,  “ Design  for]  Stained  Glass  Window,” 


Mr.  J.  G.  Bromilow.  A small  one-light  window 
of  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  very  good  in  tone,  and 
more  decidedly  stained  glass  in  style  than  a 
good  many  others.  It  is  hardly  necessary, 
however,  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  glass  is 
leaded  in  by  carrying  the  lead  lines  so  defiantly 
across  and  in  opposition  to  the  architectural 
lines  of  the  canopy. 

1.723,  “ Design  for  a Window,”  Mr.  H.  W. 
Lonsdale.  This,  again,  is  a piece  of  real 
stained-glass  design ; no  realism  of  any  kind. 
White-robed  figures  are  intertwined  among 
scrolls,  apparently  in  the  “Adoration  of  the 
Lamb.”  The  central  shrine  with  the  Lamb  is 
much  too  naive  for  our  taste  ; but  the  general 
effect  is  unquestionably  good. 

1.724,  “Pomona:  Design  for  Stained  Glass,” 
Mr.  G.  Parlby.  A Classical  stained  - glass 
window  is  not  very  common,  and  in  this  the 
figure  is  a pretty  one,  and  some  of  the  border- 
work  very  pretty  and  gem-like,  but  the  per- 
spective of  the  architectural  entablature  mars 
the  effect.  Stained  glass  should  look  flat ; it  is 
ridiculous  to  put  in  a perspective  entablature 
which  must  obviously  be  out  of  the  window  at 
one  side  or  the  other. 

1.725,  “Design  for  Memorial  Window  to 
Lady  F.  Chaplin,”  Mr.  Ion  Pace.  A little  one- 
light  drawing,  with  a portrait  figure,  and  a 
8 mall  scene  underneath,  which  looks  like  the 
stoning  of  Stephen,  though  it  is  difficult  to  see 
the  connexion  of  that  with  the  object  of  the 
window.  A good  stained-glass  style,  perhaps 
rather  over-emphatic  in  colour. 

1,727,  “Design  for  Aisle  Window  in  St. 
James’s  Church,  Yarmouth  (Isle  of  Wight),” 
Mr.  Charles  Hardgrave.  Excellent  as  a piece 
of  stained  - glass  effect.  A two  - light  (late) 
window,  with  central  figures  of  David  in  one 
light  and  Isaiah  in  the  other,  with  jewelled 
backgrounds ; the  rest  of  the  window  filled  in 
with  architectural  canopy-work  and  angels, 
with  small  pictorial  subjects  underneath.  The 
mild  old  man  who  does  duty  for  the  fiery 
Isaiah  is  intellectually  ridiculous,  but  then  one 
does  not  expect  stained-glass  artists  to  rise  to 
the  intellectual  conception  of  a character;  if 
they  rise  to  the  proper  style  of  putting  a figure 
on  stained-glass  at  all,  that  is  wherefore  to  be 
thankful.  Stained-glass  figures  are  usually 
dummies,  and  these  are  no  exceptions,  but  the 
decorative  effect  of  the  whole  is  very  good. 

1.733,  “ Design  for  Large  Screen  in  Wrought 
and  Chiselled  Iron  : subject,  ‘ Peace,’  ” Mr.  John 
J.  Shaw.  A fine  bold  piece  of  Renaissance  design, 
apparently  partially  inspired  by  the  work  of  the 
author’s  namesake,  the  Shaw  of  the  Hampton 
Court  ironwork : figures,  interspersed  with 
bold  acanthus  foliage.  Wo  wish  the  designer, 
however,  had  kept  purely  to  this  conventional 
type  of  foliage,  instead  of  mixing  apples  and 
festoons  and  other  baubles  with  it. 

1.734,  “Design  for  Stained  Glass,  Upper 
Stondon  Church,  Beds,”  Messrs.  Shrigley  & 
Hunt : very  pretty,  and  true  stained-glass  work. 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  in  a three-light  win- 
dow ; no  absurdities  of  background  or  land- 
scape, the  figures  in  fine,  freely  - treated 
draperies,  with  darker  drapery  backgrounds, 
over  which  angels  with  wings  crossing  fill  up 
the  space.  We  do  not  quite  like  the  marked 
horizontal  line  formed  by  the  top  of  the  dra- 
peries behind  the  figures ; but  in  general  it  is  a 
good  and  artistic  window. 

1,737,  “ A Toilet  Set ; Hand  Mirror,  Trinket 
Tray,  and  Casket,”  Mr.  W.  G.  B.  Lewis.  The 
casket  is  the  best  part  of  the  work,  the  open 
tracery  panels  very  well  designed ; the  griffins 
or  lions  which  form  the  feet  are  too  light  and 
flimsy  in  character  for  the  style  of  the  rest. 
The  trinket-basket  stands  on  a block  of  realistic 
roclcwork,  which  we  dislike  exceedingly. 

1,741,  “ Design  for  East  Window  of  St. 
Edmund’s  Church,  Lombard-street,”  Mr.  C. 
Hardgrave.  Rather  strong  in  colour,  but  show- 
ing a true  perception  of  what  stained-glass  is 
for ; the  design  being  a crowd  of  angelic  figures 
and  rays  of  light,  &c.,  entirely  ideal  and  con- 
ventional. The  subject  appears  to  be  the 
adoration  of  the  saints  and  elders,  from  the 
book  of  Revelations.  We  do  not  like  the  smoke 
from  the  censers ; it  looks  like  so  many  balloons 
in  process  of  inflation.  But  in  the  main  the 
window  is  a fine  bold  idea,  in  the  right  direction. 

1,741,  “ Design  for  a Reredos,”  Mr.  P.  H. 
Newman.  In  the  centre,  St.  Michael  as  a 
celestial  housemaid,  sweeping  up  Satan ; on 
each  side  angels  kneeling  to  see  that  she  does 
her  work  properly  ; and  behind,  cherubs’  heads 
on  a counterpane.  A remarkable  little  work. 

1,747,  “ Design  for  Five-Light  Window,”  Mr.  | 


E.  T.  Taylor.  Illustrating  the  passage,  “ Verily 
I say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these,”  &c.  A very  good  sub- 
ject for  a window,  recalling  Flaxman’s  series 
entitled  “ Acts  of  Mercy.”  The  groups  of 
figures  are  well  designed,  and  the  whole 
character  of  the  window  decorative  and  suited 
to  stained  glass,  as  far  as  design  is  concerned ; 
but  the  colouring  seems  rather  dull  and  muddy, 
and  this  effect  is,  perhaps,  increased  by  the 
employment  of  gold  for  the  dividing  mullions. 
In  execution  the  window  might  look  clear 
enough  in  colour,  but  the  drawing  does  not 
convey  the  idea  of  stained  glass. 

Among  drawings  which  are  illustrative  only, 
and  which  we  have  omitted  to  notice,  may  be 
named,  “ Old  Church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Boulogne- 
sur-Mer”  (1,589),  a good,  clear  water-colour 
drawing,  a little  dull  in  tone,  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
Cornewall  Jones;  “Farnese  Palace”  (1,618), 
by  Mr.  E.  I’ Anson,  a drawing  of  one  of  the  inte- 
rior courtyards;  “San  Michele,  Pavia”  (1,678), 
a view  of  the  east  end,  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Hardy, 
and  (1,715),  the  north  and  south  transepts,  by 
the  same  hand.  The  collection  also  includes 
Mr.  G.  H.  Birch’s  original  water-colour  elevation 
for  “Old  London,”  an  interesting  record  of  a 
work  whioh  has  exoited'much  public  admiration, 
and  which  was,  we  believe,  prepared  on  very 
short  notice  by  a tour  de  force  in  the  burning  of 
midnight  oil. 


ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

The  concluding  ordinary  meeting  of  this 
Institute  for  the  present  session  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  Mr.  Edward  I’ Anson,  F.G.S., 
President,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a very  large 
attendance  including  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
P.R.A.,  M.  Charles  Gamier  (Recipient  of  the 
Royal  Gold  Medal),  M.  Paul  Sedille  (Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Societe  Centrale  des  Arclutectes, 
Paris),  and  Mr.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  of  the  United 
States  (Hon.  and  Corresponding  Member). 

Obituary. 

Mr.  William  H.  White  (Secretary)  announced 
the  decease  of  Mr.  Edward  Hughes,  of  Hudders- 
field, Fellow. 

Boolcs  : The  Late  Mr.  Fergusson. 

Mr.  White. — I have  also  to  announce  a long 
list  of  donations  from  members  of  various 
societies,  and  from  others,  and  I have  to 
formally  inform  the  Institute  of  the  bequest 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Fergusson.  The 
terms  of  the  will  are  as  follow: — “ I bequeath 
to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects 
each  works  as  they  may  select  from  among  the 
architectural  books  in  my  library,  not  being 
duplicates  of  those  already  possessed  by  them.” 
(The  books,  140  in  number,  were  exhibited  on  a 
table.) 

Mr.  Hansard  (chairman  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee) drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
bequest  had  been  made  under  somewhat 
peculiar  circumstances.  Mr.  Papworth  and  he, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Librarian,  had  gone 
through  every  book  in  Mr.  Fergusson’ s library, 
choosing  those  which  the  Institute  did  not 
possess. 

Mr.  Charles  Barry,  F.S.A.,  wished  to  know 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Council, 
and  specially  of  the  Library  Committee,  to 
record  the  name  of  the  donor  upon  these 
valuable  gifts  ? It  was  most  desirable  that 
this  should  be  done,  not  only  as  a recognition 
of  the  value  of  the  gift  itself,  but  as  an 
encouragement  to  those  who  were  able,  like 
Mr.  Fergusson,  to  be  more  or  less  generous  to 
the  Library. 

Mr.  Hansard  replied  that  a special  book-plate 
would  be  designed  and  planted  in  each  book. 
The  Counoil  had  also  decided  to  have  a new 
book-case  to  contain  these  and  other  works 
which  the  Library  might  receive. 

The  President. — We  can  hardly  exist  as  a 
useful  institution  without  occasional  donations 
of  this  sort.  We  have  recorded  this  evening 
the  gift  of  a singularly  valuable  addition,  and 
I presume  it  will  be  your  pleasure  that  we  pass 
a vote  of  thanks  to  the  executors  of  the  late 
Mr.  Fergusson,  and  the  other  donors  of  the 
works  which  the  Secretary  has  announced. 

The  vote  was  passed  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  J.  Macvicar  Anderson. — Sir,  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  the  meeting,  I am  sure,  to  bo 
informed  of  the  appreciation  with  which  the 
late  Mr.  Fergusson’ s memory  is  held  in  other 


[June  26,  1886. 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects  in  recording  the  decease  of  a late  honorary 
member  ot  the  Institute,  Mr.  James  Fergusson,  F.R.S., 
M.R.A.8.,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Ac.,  &c.,  desire  to  express  their 
high  estimate  of  his  eminently  valuable  and  productive 
labours  in  the  field  of  historical  architectural  criticism, 
and  of  his  profound  and  extended  researches  into  the  origin 
and  development  of  architectural  styles.  His  grand  work 
on  East  Indian  architecture  stands  unique,  and  will  always 
be  a mine  of  wealth  for  future  investigators.  His 
" History  of  Architecture,”  developed  from  his  previously 
issued  Handbook,  forms  the  highest  authority  on  the 
subject  for  English-speaking  architectural  students  and 
connoisseurs,  while  these  and  his  many  other  architectural 
writings,  published  during  an  active  cereer  of  authorship 
of  forty  years,  all  attest  the  depth  of  his  scholarship  and 
his  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of  good  architecture, — a 
devotion  which  those  who  were  fortunately  brought  into 
contact  with  the  man  found  to  be  as  sincere  as  it  was 
enthusiastic.  Much  of  the  modern  catholic  and  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  of  the  beauties  peculiar  to  each  style  is 
owing  to  bis  teaching,  and  the  influence  of  his  work  is  felt 
in  all  directions  by  the  present  generation  of  architects. 

A most  notable  fact  in  connexion  with  Mr.  Fergusson' 
long  and  highly  honourable  career  is  that  he  was  1 
educated  to  architecture,  either  as  a practitioner  or 
amateur,  but  to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  that  he  voli 
tarily  gave  up  fine  prospects  in  this  direction  for  the  sake 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  disinterested  study  of  archi- 
tecture, and  to  the  literary  elaboration  of  the  history  of 
its  form.  The  profession,  while  deeply  mourning  his  loss, 
should  feel  grateful  that  he  was  yet  spared  to  an  advanced 
age,  while  retaining  in  its  behalf,  and  in  that  of  the 
cultured  public,  the  full  vigour  and  active  use  of  his 
faculties  to  the  end. 

Resolved  that  the  above  be  forwarded  to  the  American 
Architect,  and  aleo  to  the  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects  in  London,  for  such  publication  as  the  latter 
may  think  proper.  (Signed) 

A.  J.  Bloor,  ")  ~ ... 

P.  L.  Le  Brun,  j Committee. 

Welles  Building,  18,  Broadway,  New  York, 

May  21st,  1888.*  *’ 

Distinguished  Visitors. 

Mr.  Anderson  continued, — Sir,  it  is  our 
custom  at  theso  meetings  to  introduce  formally 
to  you,  as  President  of  the  Institute,  any 
members  who  attend  for  the  first  time  since 
their  election.  We  are  honoured  to-night  by  the 
presence  of  a distinguished  confrere  from 
France,  who,  in  the  course  of  this  evening’s 
proceedings,  will  receive  at  our  hands  such 
honours  as  it  is  our  happiness  to  ask  him  to 
accept.  And  we  have  amongst  us  a gentleman 
who  happily  unites  in  his  own  person  the  land 
of  his  education,  La  belle  France,  with  the  land 
of  his  achievements,  America : I refer  to  Mr. 
Richard  M.  Hunt.  Mr.  Hunt’s  works  are  well 
known  to  most  of  you.  He  entered  the  ficole 
deB  Beaux- Arts  in  Paris  as  a student,  and  on 
his  return  he  was  offered  the  position  of  one  of 
the  Government  Architects.  This  he  declined, 
and  he  has  since  prosecuted  a very  extensive 
practice  in  the  United  States.  It  would  ill 
become  me  to  refer  in  his  presence  to  his  many 
large  and  notable  works  ; I will  only  express 
the  gratification  it  is  to  us,  and  I think  it  must 
be  to  himself,  to  have  bestowed  upon  him  the 
rank  of  an  Hon.  Corresponding  member  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

Mr.  Hunt  (who  met  with  a very  cordial 
reception  on  his  admission  by  the  President) 
said  : — Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I have  to 
thank  yon  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me. 
All  such  honours,  I know,  are  accompanied  with 
corresponding  obligations,  and  it  will  be  my 
sincere  endeavour  and  duty  to  perform  them 
so  that  I may  carry  out  the  trust  to  your  satis- 
faction. I did  not  expect  to  be  called  upon  this 
evening,  and  was  rather  taken  aback  as  I came 
into  the  room  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  if  you 
will  allow  me,  I would  express  my  sincere  thanks 
for  the  universal  kindness  that  has  been  shown 
by  all  my  fellow  colleagues  and  brother  archi- 
tects both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  I 
must  also  express  the  sincere  thanks  of  the 
whole  confraternity  in  the  United  States  for 
the  expressions  of  regret  and  sympathy  that 
have  been  made  by  this  Institute  on  learning  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Richardson,  which  has  been 
an  immense  loss  to  our  countrv. 


“ Lyceum  Theatre. 

Dear  Sir, — It  was  with  very  deep  regret  that  I heard  of  the 
death  of  poor  Richardson.  Mv  acquaintance  with  him  was 
necessarily  limited,  as  our  only  opportunities  of  meeting 
were  during  my  bnef  stay  in  Boston,  but  from  the  moment 
we  met  I am  glad  to  say  that  we  felt  as  friends.  I bear  in 
most  pleasant  remembrance  an  afternoon  which  I spent 
with  him  in  his  delightful  house  at  Brookline.  I was 
much  struck  with  his  great  energy  and  grandness  of 
purpose.  A few  such  men  in  a generation  mould  the 
artistic  destinies  of  a country,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he 

Sed  in  the  hollow  of  his  strong  hand  two  series  of  facts 
y distant,— those  concerning  the  needs,  and  those 
concerning  the  possibilities,  of  a marvellously  growing  land. 
He  has  built  monuments  of  his  power  in  his  church  at 
Boston,  in  Back  Bay,  which  struck  me  with  renewed 
admiration  every  time  I saw  it ; in  those  beautiful  arches 
of  the  State  House  at  Albany ; in  his  building  at  Cam- 
bridge ; and  in  those  colossal  works  for  Pittsburg,  on  the 
drawings  for  which  he  was  engaged  when  I visited  him. 
But  more  even  than  these  things  was  his  work  for  the 
nation  in  the  school  which  he  was  founding,  by  gathering 
round  his  own  studio  the  young  men  of  bright  promise, 
whom  I saw,  and  whose  ability  was  being  moulded  to  high 
endeavour  by  his  enthusiasm.  I most  sincerely  hope  that 
this  work  will  not  lapse  by  his  untimely  death,  but  that  it 
will  be  continued,— tor,  to  my  mind,  its  prosperity  would 
be  a national  good.  Need  I say  that  my  deepest  sympathy 
is  with  Mrs.  Richardson  and  their  family  in  their  affliction, 
as  is  that  of  each  and  all  of  their  friends  ?— Believe  me, 
dear  sir,  yours  very  faithfully,  Hbxet  Ibying. 

R.  Phen«5  Spiers,  Esq.” 

Presentation  of  the  Royal  Gold  Medal  to 
M.  Chas.  Gamier,  of  Paris. 

The  President  then  said, — 

Gentlemen,  — We  are  met  together  this 
evening  to  perform  an  agreeable  duty,  the  most 
important  part  of  which  is  to  present  the  Royal 
Gold  Medal  for  Architecture,  the  gift  of  Her 
Most  Gracious  Majesty  the  Queen,  to  the  chosen 
recipient  for  the  year,  M.  Charles  Gamier, 
whom  we  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing 
amongst  us  (applause). 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  gentlemen  I have  now 
the  honour  to  address  are  acquainted  with  the 
Opera  House  of  Paris.  Still  it  may  not,  on 
this  occasion,  be  uninteresting  to  recall  that 
grand  work  to  our  minds.  None  of  our  theatres 
at  all  approach  it  in  magnitude  or  magnificence, 
for  it  has  a 

Superficial  area  of  (37,317  M6tres*  Metres. 

English  feet)  11,337  ...  — 

And  cubical  contents  of  ...  — 428,660 

Whilst  the  comparative  area  and  cubical  con- 
tents of  the  Opera  Houses  of  Vienna,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Berlin  are  as  follow 
Metres. 

Opera  House  of  Vienna  ...  8,567  . 

,,  St.  Petersburg  4,500  .. 

„ Berlin  1,891  .. 


Cube 
Metres. 

222,777 
114,288 
35,000 

The  number  of  seats  the  French  Opera 
House  contains  is  2,156;  the  width  of  the 
facade  is  70  metres  (230  English  feet)  ; the 
greatest  width  of  building,  124  m&tres  (408  ft.)  ; 
its  height  above  the  ground  level  equals 
56  metres  (184  ft.)  ; and  from  the  foundation 
to  the  summit  it  attains  the  great  height  of 
81  metres  60  centimetres  (266  ft.).  I might 
give  further  particulars,  such  as  the  size  of  the 
magnificent  staircase,  of  the  ante-foyer  and  the 
foyer of  the  splendour  of  decoration  in  marble 
and  mosaics,  in  painting,  in  sculpture,  in  bronze ; 
but  my  object  is  simply  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  real  importance  of  this  truly  magnificent 
work,  which,  since  its  completion,  has  been 
accepted  as  the  model  for  all  similar  monuments 
erected  in  Europe.  There  are  others  which,  no 
doubt,  vie  with  and  even  surpass  it  in  costliness 
of  material,  such  as  the  St.  Isaac’s  Church  at 
St.  Petersburg,  the  Medici  Chapel  at  Florence, 
but  there  are  none  which  in  my  recollection 
combine  so  much  artistic  work  with  such  costli- 
ness of  material. 

No  less  than  fifteen  eminent  painters,  fifty- 
six  eminent  sculptors,  besides  nineteen  sculptors 
of  ornament,  were  engaged  oa  the  external  and 
internal  decorations. 

The  construction  of  this  great  work  occupied  | „w 

thirteen  years,  which,  considering  that  the  Emmanuel  Viollet-le-Duc,  in  1864;  Charles 
Bourse  of  Pang,  a very  much  smaller  building,  | Texier,  in  1867;  Joseph  Louis  Due,  in  1876; 
occupied  nineteen  years,  is  but  a short  period  and  the  Marquis  de  Vogue,  in  1S79, — all  but  the 
for  such  a work.  M.  Gamier  gave  his  entire  last-named  being  now  deceased, 
and  unremitting  attention  to  it,  and,  aided  by  Sir,  it  remains  for  me  to  say,  in  placing  this 
several  zealous  assistants,  produced  the  pro-  medal  in  your  hand,  that  it  affords  us  the 
digious  number  of  more  than  30,000  drawings  greatest  pleasure  to  welcome  you  here  on  so 
(applause).  t . interesting  an  occasion  as  the  present,  and  I 

Gentlemen,  it  is  M.  Garnier’s  rare  fortune  esteem  it  a great  privilege  that,  in  virtue  of  my 
to  have  been  the  architect  of  one  of  the  grandest  official  position  as  President,  I am  permitted  to 
and  most  original  buildings  of  our  time,  under  present  to  you  this  medal,  which,  on  the  recom- 
circumstances  which  (having  reference  to  the  j mendation  of  this  Institute,  our  most  gracious 


very  rare  occasions  when  our  Government  sub- 
sidises or  undertakes  works  of  public  utility, 
but  when  all  that  with  us  emanates  from 
private  enterprise)  do  not  occur  in  England.  It 
has  also  been  his  good  fortune  to  live  and 
practise  in  a country, — in  that  great  city  which 
is  aptly  called  the  modern  Athens,  where  art  in 
all  its  branches  is  keenly  appreciated  by  the 
public,  and,  moreover,  is  substantially  acknow- 
ledged by  the  State, — where  the  national  ap- 
preciation of  operatic  performances  is  evinced 
by  the  noble  theatre  which  the  liberality  of  his 
fellow  countrymen  has  enabled  him  to  erect. 

There  is  also  a reason  for  emphasising  our 
welcome  of  M.  Gamier.  He  comes  to  us  in  a 
high  representative  character,  and  perhaps  on 
this  account,  gentlemen,  I may  be  permitted  to 
express  your  pleasure  as  well  as  my  own  at 
seeing  here  this  evening  Sir  Frederick  Leighton, 
P.R.A.,  our  illustrious  chief  of  the  arts  in  this 
country.  M.  Garnier  is  not  only  a great 
architect,  but  this  year,  in  France,  he  is  the 
chief  of  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, engraving,  and  musical  composition, — 
the  President  of  one  of  the  five  academies 
which  compose  the  Institut  National  de  France. 
He  represents  and  illustrates,  in  a practical  as 
well  as  a moral  capacity,  an  academic  system 
older  and  more  extended  than  our  own,  and  he 
has  profited  by  a method  of  education  peculiar 
to  the  French  people  and  eminently  national, — 
a method,  to  say  the  least,  which  is  moi’e  care- 
ful in  its  character  and  aims  than  is  our  own. 
A pupil  in  the  atelier  of  Hippolyte  Lebas,  who 
was  an  Hon.  Corr.  Member  of  our  body  in  1835, 
M.  Gamier  was  received  as  a student  of  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in  1842,  and  he  ob- 
tained, at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three, 
the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  for  Architecture. 
Thereby  he  earned  the  right  to  be  received 
for  four  or  even  five  years  at  the  Academie 
de  France  at  Rome,  as  the  Government 
student.  During  that  period  he  was 
enabled  to  visit  the  principal  cities  of  Italy, 
and  to  make  a prolonged  stay  in  Greece.  His 
studies  of  ancient  buildings  and  of  their  re- 
mains were  duly  sent  to  Paris  and  approved. 
In  1852  his  admirable  restoration,  consisting  of 
fourteen  drawings,  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Panhellenius  at  Egina,  was  finished,  and  it  has 
since  been  published,  at  the  cost  of  the  French 
Government,  in  the  great  work  entitled 
“ Restaurations  des  Monuments  Antiques  par 
les  Architectes  Pensionnaires  de  1’ Academie  de 
France  & Rome  depuis  1788  jusqu’&nos  Jours,” 
aud  still  in  progress.  Though  he  returned  a 
short  time  afterwards  to  France,  it  was  not 
until  1861,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  that  he  com- 
menced the  labours  of  his  more  mature  pro- 
fessional life.  Elected  in  1874  one  of  the 
eight  architect-academicians  pertaining  to  the 
Acaddmie  des  Beaux-Arts,  he  has  been  just 
called  to  the  presidentship,  it  being  this  year 
the  turn  of  the  Section  d’ Architecture  to  preside 
over  those  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Engraving, 
and  Musical  Composition. 

M.  Garnier,  Sir,  having  reference  to  your 
past  career,  to  the  fact  that  you  obtained  in 
your  early  years  the  “Grand  Prix”  for  Archi- 
tecture, that  you  have  since  distinguished  your- 
self in  Greece,  Rome,  and  other  parts  of  Italy, 
and  that  the  great  work  of  the  Opera  House  at 
Paris  was  the  honourable  result  of  a double 
competition  with  other  distinguished  architects 
practising  in  your  artistic  city,  and  that  you 
moreover  fill  the  position  of  President  of  the 
Academie  des  Beaux  - Arts  : this  Institute, 
having  these  facts  before  it,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  could  not  more  appropriately 
show  our  appreciation  of  your  distinguished 
career,  and  of  the  great  work  you  have  carried 
out,  than  by  recommending  our  Sovereign  to 
confer  this  Medal  upon  you ; and  I am  sure 
it  must  be  gratifying  to  you  to  know  that,  in 
this  honour,  your  name  will  be  henceforth 
associated  with  the  names  of  those  of  your 
countrymen  who  have  been  recipients  of  the 
Medal : with  Jacques  Ignace  Hittorff,  in  1855  ; 
Jean  Baptiste  Lesueur,  in  1861;  Eugene 
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Sovereign,  of  her  royal  bounty,  allows  us 
annually  to  offer  to  some  distinguished  architect 
or  man  of  science,  of  any  oountry,  who  by  his 
labours  has  tended  to  promote  or  facilitate  the 
knowledge  of  architecture  or  the  various  branches 
of  science  connected  therewith  (applause). 

And  now,  gentlemon,  for  myself,  if  I may 
still  trespass  a little  longer  on  your  attention,  I 
will  add  that  I have,  from  my  youthful  days, 
been  a warm  admirer  of  modern  French  archi- 
tecture, particularly  that  of  Paris,  of  which  I 
have  naturally  seen  most,  and  my  study  and 
appreciation  of  which  has,  I think,  sensibly  and 
beneficially  influenced  many  of  my  own  works. 
I have,  moreover,  very  personal  reasons  which 
invest  France  with  a sentimental  interest  for 
me ; the  best  part  of  my  early  education  was 
received  at  the  CollAge  Henri  IV.  at  Paris,  and 
I have  enjoyed,  in  that  interesting  land,  the 
recreation  of  my  middle  life,  visiting  its  pro- 
vincial cities,  studying  its  grand  cathedrals  and 
municipal  buildings  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
affords  me,  therefore,  exceptional  pleasure  to 
welcome  our  confrere  here  this  evening,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  honourable  and  dignified 
position  as  a distinguished  artist,  but  also  as  a 
citizen  of  a country  the  genius  of  whose  archi- 
tects we  admire,  and  with  whom  we  sincerely 
wish  to  live  on  terms  of  brotherly  friendship 
aud  mutual  esteem,  reciprocally  communicating 
the  particulars  of  our  labours,  and  the  results 
of  our  studies. 

Before  I sit  down  I ought  to  tell  you  that  in 
the  course  of  the  day  I have  received  a telegram 
from  M.  Bailly,  President  of  theSociete  Centrale 
des  Architectes,  in  Paris.  Unfortunately,  I have 
not  brought  it  with  me,  but  it  was  to  this  effect, 
— that  M.  Bailly  regretted  extremely  that  he 
was  himself  unable  to  be  present  on  this  very 
interesting  occasion,  but  that  representing  him, 
M.  Paul  Sedille,  whom  wo  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing,  and  who  is  Vice-President  of  the  Societe 
Centrale,  would  be  here  this  evening  amongst 
us.  M.  Bailly  also  said  that  all  the  members 
of  the  Societe  Centrale  most  heartily  con- 
gratulated their  confrdre,  M.  Gamier,  on  having 
been  made  the  recipient  of  so  honourable  a 
distinction  as  that  of  the  Gold  Medal  for  archi- 
tecture conferred  by  the  Queen  of  England ; 
and  they  wished  him  all  joy  and  happiness  in 
receiving  that  medal. 

The  President,  having  invested  M.  Gamier 
with  the  Gold  Medal,  amidst  loud  cheers, 

Monsieur  Charles  Gamier,  who,  on  rising  to 
thank  the  Institute  for  itsaward,  was  greeted  with 
renewed  applause,  said Monsieur  le  President, 
Messieurs,  et  chers  Collogues, — Mes  emotions 
sont  bien  trop  grandes  pour  me  permettre  de 
repondre  dignement  au  discours  si  Alogieux  de 
notre  honorable  President.  Les  paroles  sympa- 
thiques  que  le  President  a prononcAes  et  la  bien- 
veillance  qui  m’a  AtA  temoignee  par  tous  mes 
confreres  me  mettent  presque  dans  l’impossi- 
bilite  d’exprimer  dans  des  termes  assez  dignes 
toute  la  sympathie  qui  a AtA  AveillAe  dans  mon 
esprit  et  toute  la  valeur  que  j’attache  it  la 
medaille  d’or  de  sa  Majeste  la  Reine  dont  ils 
m’ont  honorA.  AinBi,  si  je  ne  dis  pas  toute  la 
gratitude  que  je  sens,  c’est  seulement  parcequ’il 
y a des  choses  qui  sont  bien  plus  faciles  it  sentir 
au  fond  du  cceur  que  d’exprimer  par  des  paroles. 
Cependant,  chers  collogues,  je  vous  prie  de  croire 
quo  ma  gratitude  est,  comme  j’espAre,  it  la 
hauteur  et  de  votre  bienveillance  etde  la  valeur 
de  la  grande  medaille  d’or  que  le  President  vient 
de  me  decerner.  Cette  medaille  se  rattachante 
aunom  de  la  Reine  Victoria  ainsi  qu’A  l’Institut 
Royal  des  Architectes  Britanniques,  est  un  hon- 
neur,  au  dessus  de  tout  autre,  le  plus  admirable 
et  le  plus  enviable  des  distinctions.  Personne 
ne  conteste  sa  valeur,  personne  ne  peut  se 
meprendre  sur  sa  signification.  Pour  ma  part, 
je  l’estime  et  je  dois  l’estimer,  au  dessus  de  tous 
les  compliments  qui  m’ont  ete  accordes.  Elle 
n’eat  pas  seulement  un  simple  expression  de 
bienveillance,  mais  elle  vient  d’un  corps  inde- 
pendent, qui  n’a  pas  de  parti  pris  et  qui  cherche 
celui  qui  a le  plus  de  merite,  et  qui  parait  le 
plus  digne.  Les  architectes  ne  sont  pas 
comme  les  hommes  politiques.  Ils  n’ont  ni  des 
portefeuilles  A conserver  ni  des  electeurs  if  con- 
sidered— ils  n’ont  it  ecouter  que  leur  consciences, 
et  lorsqu’ils  ont  fait  choix  d’un  de  leur 
collAgues  pour  un  honneur,  celui-ci  a le  droit  d’etre 
fier  du  choix.  Laissez-moi,  done,  mes  chers 
collAgues,  etre  fier  d’ avoir  ete  designe  par  vous, — 
laissez-moi  croire  que  votre  decision  a atteint 
le  but  que  vous  vons  proposiez.  Mais  ce  n’est  pas 
moi  seulement  que  votre  resolution  atteigne, 
elle  s’Atend  plus  haut  et  plus  loin.  Vous  avez 
voulu  choisir  encore  un  arohitecte  Fran^ais, — 


sans  doute  pour  honorer  la  France  aussi  bien 
que  son  architecture, — mais  sans  considArer  les 
exigences  politiques  et  sans  agir  autrement  que 
dans  les  intArAts  de  l’art,  que  vous  avez  voulu 
soutenir  de  votre  grande  autorite.  C’est  ainsi 
que  votre  resolution  a AtA  comprise  par  l’lnstitut 
de  France  et  par  la  SociAtA  Centrale  des  Archi- 
tectes et  qu’il  est  considere  dans  mon  pays 
extrAmement  important  de  gagner  ce  prix.  Voici 
ponrquoi  votre  medaille  d’or  est  tant  respectee, 
tant  dAsirAe.  11  me  semble  que  l’appreciation 
que  votre  medaille  commande  A l’Atranger  doit 
vous  Atre  agr  Aable,  et  doit  donner  A elle  une  valeur 
toute  particuliAre.  N’est-ce  pas  la  grandeur 
de  l’Ame  du  donateur  qui  donne  une  valeur 
Buperieure  A ce  qn’il  offre  ? Je  ne  saurai  donner 
jamais  une  trop  grande  place  dans  mon  estime 
it  la  distinction  que  vous  m’avez  confArA,  car 
le  plus  il  me  parait  precieux  le  plus  il  marque 
mon  respect  pour  le  corps  qui  me  1’a  decerne. 
Cependant  ce  sont  les  faits  meme  qui  parlent. 
Les  applaudissements  qui  ont  ete  accordAs  en 
France  it  votre  decision  sont  bien  certainement 
Pexpression  de  la  gratitude  des  architectes  de 
la  France  faite  aux  architectes  Anglais.  C’est 
que  les  artistes  des  deux  pays  se  sont  reunis 
dans  une  fraternite  cordiale  (applause),  et 
lorsque  je  vous  offre  Pexpression  de  ma  grati- 
tude je  remplis  egalement  une  mission  de  la 
part  de  mes  compatriotes. 

Mais  il  y a deux  autres  raisons,  celles-ci 
speciales,  qui  me  font  apprecier  d’une  manure 
particulars  l’honneur  que  vous  m’avez  accorde. 
Il  y a bien  long-temps  lorsque  je  fas  de  retour 
de  Rome,  aprAs  mon  sejour  comme  etudiant  du 
Villa  Medici,  et,  comme  il  arrivait  sonvent  A ce 
temps-lit,  je  revint  pauvre,  sans  ouvrage  et 
presque  sans  espoir  d’en  avoir  bientdt.  J’etais 
par  consequent  dans  l’embarras.  En  attendant, 
sa  Majeste  la  Reine  Victoria  est  venue  rendre 
visite  A Paris.  Un  grand  bal  ffft  donnA  en  son 
honneur  A l’Hdtel  de  Ville,  et  le  Prefet  visitat 
tous  les  salons.  Voulant  offrir  A sa  Majeste  un 
souvenir  de  cette  soiree,  M.  le  Prefet  desirait 
faire  faire  un  grand  album  contenant  des 
vues  de  tous  les  salons,  les  galeries,  et  les 
salles  du  bAtiment.  Je  fus  recommande,  et 
puisque  alors  je  maniai  pas  trop  mal  les 
aquarelles  j’ai  re<ju  la  commission  de  faire 
deux  de  ces  vues.  Vous  pouvez  vous  figurer 
combien  j’Atais  enchante  de  cette  bonne  chance 
qui  me  rapportait  le  premier  argent  que 
j’avais  gagne  depuis  mon  retour.  Je  n’ai 
jamais  oublie  cette  circonstance.  Je  considArait 
(sans  l’autoritd  de  sa  Majesty,  bien  entendu) 
la  Reine  de  votre  pays  comme  mon  premier 
client,  ou  du  moins  la  cause  de  ma  premiAre 
clientele.  Il  me  parait  alors  que  c’est,  en  quelque 
sorte,  A sa’  Majeste  que  je  dois  le  buccAs  que 
j’ai  pu  obtenir  depuis  dans  notre  profession. 

Plus  tard,  en  1867  j’ai  re<ju  inopinement  une 
lettre,  signe  par  feu  Mr.le  Professeur  Donaldson, 
contjue  en  ces  termes : — “ Les  membres  de 
l’lnstitut  Royal  des  Architectes  Britanniques 
se  sont  honores  en  vous  nommant  membre 
correspondant,”  &c.  Cette  maniAre  de  confArer 
une  favour  me  paraissait  bien  courtoise,  et  la 
formule  me  semble  bien  digne  d’Atre  retenue 
en  memoire.  Je  fut  non  moins  charme  que 
surpris  que  l’on  ait  pu  penser  A moi  dans  un 
pays  etranger.  Depuis  ce  temps-lA  j’ai  ete 
nomme  membre  de  beaucoup  d’autres  academies, 
mais,  sans  vouloir  mepriser  la  valeur  de  ces 
nouveaux  titres,  c’est  toujours  le  premier 
honneur, — celui  que  votre  Institut  m’a  conferA, 
qui  m’est  restA  le  plus  cher  et  le  plus  prAcieux. 
Ainsi,  le  premier  argent  que  je  gagnais  et  mes 
premiers  honneurs  viennent  devous.  On  dirait 
presque  que  vous  vous  Ates  chargAs  de  moi,  et 
que,  une  fois  la  voie  ouverte,  vous  vouliez  me 
conduire  jusqu’an  bout.  A tout  ceci  je  dois 
ajouter  la  reception  cordiale  d’aujourd’hui,  off 
vous  m’avez  traitA  pas  seulement  comme  un 
confrAre,  mais  comme  un  ami.  Ceci  me  va 
droit  au  cceur  (applause). 

Je  ne  sais  pas  si  ma  carriAre  d’architecte 
devait  terminer  ou  s’il  me  serait  donnA  de  me 
dAvouer  encore  une  fois  A mon  art,  mais  si.aprAs 
les  bAtiments  que  j’ai  construit,  j’avais  A con- 
struire  un  autre,  il  me  semble  que  je  serais 
d’autant  plus  encouragA  de  faire  de  mon  mieux, 
que  j’aurais  a me  montrer  encore  plus  digne 
de  l’honneur  que  vous  m’avez  accorde,  et  A 
agrandir  mes  idAos,  afin  que  la  mAdaille  d’or  de 
sa  MajestA  la  Reine  Victoria  ne  perde  rien  de 
Peslimation  y rattachante,  en  tombant  dans 
des  mains  dAfaillantes. 

Mes  chers  confrAres,  je  vous  prie  de  par- 
donner  ce  discours,  un  peu  long  peut-etre,  pour 
vous  qui  Pont  entendu,  mais  trop  court  pour  me 
laisser  exprimer  toutes  mes  reconnaissances. 


Monsieur  Gamier  resumed  his  seat  amidst 
loud  and  continued  applause. 

Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  P.R.A.,  then  rose, 
and  said, — I fear,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  seem 
presumptuous,  or  even  almost  impertinent,  in 
an  individual  to  whom,  in  your  excellent 
address,  you  alluded  incidentally,  but  in  too 
indulgent  terms,  to  rise  to  speak,  however 
briefly,  on  the  occasion  of  a ceremony,  of  which 
I am  only  one  of  very  many  spectators,  and  on 
the  subject  of  the  award  of  a medal,  in  deter- 
mining whioh  I had  neither  part  nor  share. 
But  I have  been  given  to  understand,  sir,  that 
it  was  your  wish,  and  your  wish  here  is  my 
command,  and  I do  it.  Well,  Bir,  I stand  here 
in  the  position  of  one  who  owes  a double 
allegiance ; I owe  allegiance,  first,  to  you  as 
the  respected  President  of  a society  of  which  I 
am  a member ; I owe  allegiance  also  to  the 
famous  architect,  on  whom  all  eyes  are  turned 
this  evening,  and  who,  as  you  have  been 
reminded,  is  at  this  time  President  of  that 
section  of  the  Institute  of  France  of  which  it  is 
my  great  pride  to  be  an  Associate.  And, 
indeed,  I rejoice  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
proffering  my  loyal  respect  to  one  who  well 
fills  a position  so  conspicuous.  Well,  then,  sir, 
since  you  have  permitted  me  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  before  you  to-night,  I 
will  venture  to  say  that  this  Institute  has 
done  well  in  recommending  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  to  confer  this  special  distinction  upon 
the  highly-gifted  architect  of  the  Grand  Opera 
House  of  Paris.  It  is  not  for  me  here  to 
rehearse  his  many  claims  to  this  distinction,  in 
respect  of  his  works,  for  this  has  been  done, 
and  exhaustively  done,  by  your  President. 
He  has  himself,  with  native  grace  and  elo- 
quence, expressed  his  sense  of  the  honour 
which  has  been  conferred  on  him  by  his  com- 
rades beyond  the  sea,  and  you,  I venture  to 
say,  have  added  a worthy  name  to  the  long  and 
distinguished  muster-roll  of  this  Institute 
(applause).  But  there  is  in  this  award  more, 

I think,  than  a tribute  of  respect  to  a con- 
siderable personality,  and  this,  sir,  you  fore- 
shadowed in  the  closing  passages  of  your 
address ; and  it  was  also  referred  to  in  the 
eloquent  words  of  M.  Gamier  himself.  For, 
it  seems  to  me,  you  have  wished  to  express 
that  deep  debt  under  which  all  the  world  of 
art  iB  laid  by  the  genius  of  the  great  people 
to'  which  M.  Gamier  belongs  (applause). 
That  debt  is,  I think,  patent  over  the  whole 
field  of  art,  but  nowhere,  perhaps,  more 
specially  manifest  than  in  the  field  of  architec- 
ture. If  you  consider  the  inexhaustible  pro- 
fusion, the  endless  variety,  with  which  the 
builder’s  art  has  adorned  the  sunny  breadths  of 
that  favoured  land,  whether  you  turn  to  their 
civil  architecture  or  to  their  ecclesiastical 
architecture ; whether  you  consider  that  phase 
of  art  whioh,  in  the  South  and  in  the  West  of 
France  reveals  to  us  a Latin  severity  and 
sobriety  linked  with  a Celtic  fire  ; or  whether, 
further  in  the  North,  you  observe  that  superb 
evolution  of  the  French  spirit  which  during 
three  centuries  lighted  up  Mediaeval  Europe; 
whether  you  consider  the  ornate  stateliness  and 
elegance  of  the  ch&teaux  of  the  Loire,  or  the 
regal  splendour  of  the  buildings  of  the  Grande 
Siecle,  you  will  feel  how  vast  is  the  fund  of 
wealth  which  has  been  poured  into  the  common 
treasury  of  this  singularly  brilliant  people 
(applause).  Gentlemen,  I am  able  to  say 
that  no  one  in  this  room  can  join  with  a 
deeper  conviction  of  this,  and  with  more 
grateful  impulse,  in  the  honour  which  you 
have  paid  to  French  art,  in  the  person  of 
one  of  its  foremost  representatives.  In  con- 
clusion, Sir  F.  Leighton  turned  to  M. 
Gamier,  and  addressed  him  as  follows  : — 
Et  vous,  cher  collAgue,  et  trAs  honorA  President, 
souffrez  que  je  joigne  mes  fAlicitations  per- 
Bonnelles  et  bien  chalenreuses  anx  paroles 
officielles  que  vient  de  prononcer  le  President, 
au  sujAt  d’un  honneur  qui  rejaillit  sur  ceux  qui 
le  dAcernent  aussi  bien  que  Bur  vous  qui  le 
recevez  (loud  applause). 

Provincial  Visitors. 

Mr.  Macvicar  Anderson. — It  is  somewhat  gall- 
ing to  have  to  come  down  from  these  agreeable 
proceedings  to  the  everyday  humdrum  of 
ordinary  business,  but  we  have  a certain 
amount  of  work  to  get  through  to-night,  and 
I must  ask  your  attention  to  it.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  the  ballot,  I should  like  the  meeting 
to  know  that  the  individual  members  present 
at  this  meeting  are  of  a highly  representative 
character.  It  is  our  wish,  and  we  are  endeavour- 
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ing  now,  so  far  as  we  possibly  can,  to  unite  the 
members  of  our  profession  throughout  the 
country  by  a system  of  federation.  We  have 
a scheme  in  contemplation,  whioh  will  be  duly 
submitted  to  you  ; but  my  object  now  is  simply 
to  intimate  that  we  have  the  honour  and 
pleasure  of  receiving  here  to-night  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen,  as  representatives  of  several 
professional  societies  : — Mr.  Thomas  Worthing- 
ton, as  representing  the  Manchester  Society  of 
Architects ; Mr.  G.  Washington  Browne,  as 
representing  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Asso- 
ciation; Mr.  James  Sellars,  as  representing  the 
Glasgow  Institute  of  Architects ; Mr.  G.  G. 
Hoskins,  as  representing  the  Northern  Archi- 
tectural Association;  Mr.  G.  E.  Grayson,  as 
representing  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society ; Mr.  J.  Wreghitt  Connon,  as  repre- 
senting the  Leeds  and  Yorkshire  Architectural 
Society ; Mr.  J.  B.  Everard,  as  representing 
the  Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Society  of 
Architects ; Mr.  A.  Nelson  Bromley,  repre- 
senting the  Nottingham  Architectural  Associa- 
tion; Mr.  F.  B.  Osborn,  representing  the 
Birmingham  Architectural  Association ; and 
Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch,  President  of  the  Architectural 
Association  of  London.  These  gentlemen  have 
not  yet  attained  to  the  distinguished  eminence 
of  M.  Gamier,  but  they  are  all  men  who  are 
distinguished  in  their  own  neighbourhoods  and 
spheres,  and  it  is  with  very  great  pleasure  we 
welcome  them  here  to-night. 

Election  of  New  Members. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Charles  Barry,  seconded 
by  Mr.  Penrose,  M.A.,  the  following  gentlemen 
were  elected  Hon.  and  Corresponding  Members 
of  the  Institute,  viz.,  Herr  Julius  Carl 
Raschdorff,  architect,  Professor  of  Architecture 
at  the  Royal  Technical  High  School  of  Berlin ; 
and  M.  Paul  Sedille,  Architect,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Societe  Centrale  des  Architectes, 
Paris. 

M.  Paul  Sedille,  who  was  applauded  on 
rising,  then  addressed  the  meeting  in  French. 
He  said : — 

Je  regrette  vivement,  Messieurs,  de  ne  pas 
pouvoir  exprimer  en  Anglais  co  que  je  sens 
en  ce-moment-ci.  Heurensement,  beaucoup 
d’entre  vos  membres  comprennent  le  Framjais 
et  ainsi  je  puis  peut-etre  me  perraettre  de 
vou8  parler  Franqais  corame  aux  FranQais. 
Je  ne  sais  pas,  Messieurs,  si,  appele  comme  de 
suis,  it  representer  la  Societe  Centrale  des 
Architectes,  cette  societe  n’aura  pas  pu  6tre 
represente  auprds  do  l’Institut  Royal  par  un 
membre  plus  digne  que  moi,  mais  je  suis 
certain  qu’elle  n’aura  jamais  de  representant 
anime  d’un  plus  grand  desir  de  voir  avancer 
mon  art  dans  l’Angleterre.  (Applause.) 

Six  Fellows,  twenty-two  Associates,  and 
three  Honorary  Associates  were  also  declared 
to  be  duly  elected. 


Other  Medals  and  Prizes. 


The  President  then  presented  the  various 
prizes  to  the  students  and  others  who  had  won 
them. 

The  Tite  Prize  of  30 1.  and  a certificate  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Priestley  Shires.  The 
subject  was  a School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
and  there  were  six  competitors.  In  the  same 
competition  Mr.  Alexander  Nisbet  Paterson, 
M.A.,  of  Glasgow,  was  awarded  a Medal  of 
Merit;  and  Mr.  Everard  William  Leeson,  of 
Oldham,  a Certificate  of  Honour. 


ine  urxsseu  uold  Medal  and  Ten  Guineas 
prize  which  has  not  been  awarded  for  thr 
years,  was  gained  by  Mr.  Alfred  Arthur  Cc 
Associate,  the  subject  being  the  central  hall 
a market  of  iron  construction. 

For  The  Soane  Medallion  (with  50 1.  to 
afterwards  paid  under  the  usual  condition 
there  were  sixteen  competitors.  The  medalli 
was  won  by  Mr.  Arthur  Needham  Wilson, 
Snaresbrook,  Essex.  The  President,  in  pi 
senting  this  prize,  said  that  the  drawings  we 
very  meritorious  and  picturesque,  but  Sir  Jol 
8oane  could  never  have  dreamed  that  1 
Medallion  would  have  produced  a style  so  d 
cidedly  different  from  what  he  himself  practise 
Still,  had  he  been  alive  he  would  doubtle 
have  greatly  rejoiced  to  see  what  strides  h; 
taken  place  in  the  knowledge  of  Mediaeval  arc! 
tecture  since  his  time.  [In  the  same  compe 
tion  a Medal  of  Merit  and  ten  guineas  we 
ar«r<^ec*  ^r‘  J°hn  Henry  Curry,  Associal 
of  Sutton,  Surrey;  a Medal  of  Merit  to  3J 
William  Henry  Bidlake,  M.A.  (Pugin  Studer 
lo85) ; and  a Certificate  of  Honour  to  M 
Robert  Weir  Schultz.] 


The  Institute  Medal  and  Ten  Guineas,  for 
measured  drawings,  elicited  seven  sets  of  draw- 
ings from  the  same  number  of  competitors. 
Awarded  to  Mr.  Edmund  Harold  Sedding. 

The  Institute  Medal  and  Five  Guineas  were 
won  by  Mr.  Arnold  Bidlake  Mitchell  (Soane 
Medallist,  1885) ; a Medal  of  Merit  being 
awarded  to  Mr.  Eustace  Lauriston  Conder,  of 
Parliament-street ; and  a Certificate  of  Honour 
to  Mr.  Sidney  Howard  Barnsley,  of  Bromley, 
Kent. 

The  Instit ate  Medal  and  Twenty-five  Guineas 
for  the  best  Essay  on  “ Pediments  and  Gables,” 
were  awarded  to  Mr.  Paul  Waterhouse,  a Medal 
of  Merit  being  given  to  Mr.  William  Thomas 
Oldrieve,  of  Edinburgh  (Holder  of  the  Godwin 
Bursary,  1886).  Ten  essays  altogether  were 
sent  in,  three  of  them  being  specially  good. 

The  President  then  declared  the  session 
adjourned  until  the  first  Monday  of  November, 
and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


illustrations. 

“THE  PEOPLE’S  PALACE”  FOR  EAST 
LONDON. 

■E  give  a view  and  plan  of  this  im- 
portant building,  the  foundation-stone 
of  which  is  to  be  laid  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  on  Monday  next.  The  site  con- 
sists of  about  five  acres,  and  has  been 
bought  for  22,0001.  from  the  Drapers’ 
Company.  The  design  for  the  building  has 
been  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Robson,  F.S.A., 
F.R.I.B.  A.,  and  when  erected,  the  “ Palace  ” will 
form  a notable  addition  to  the  buildings  of  the 
East  End  and,  indeed,  of  London  at  large.  It 
may  be  mentioned,  en  passant,  that  the  design 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Robson  amongst  the  architec- 
tural drawings  in  the  present  Academy  exhibi- 
tion, and  of  which  we  spoke  a few  weeks  ago 
(see  p.  772,  ante),  is  not  the  one  that  is  intended 
to  be  carried  out ; it  was  given  up  as  too 
costly.  The  main  outline  of  the  building 
about  to  be  commenced,  and  which  will  stand 
some  50  ft.  back  from  the  Mile  End-road, 
partakes,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  illustration, 
somewhat  of  an  Oriental  character,  though  the 
details  are  Renaissance  in  feeling.  The  building 
externally  will  be  of  stock  brick  with  red 
edgings,  Portland  stone  of  the  best  description 
being  used  for  columns,  arches,  pediments,  &c. 
The  chief  features  towards  the  main  thorough- 
fare will  be  the  semicircular  portico ; the  two 
minarets,  capped  with  gilded  cupolas ; and  the 
dome.  The  latter  will  cover  a large  rotunda, 
which  will  constitute  the  entrance-hall  of  the 
Palace.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  heat- 
ing this  covered  space  in  the  winter,  and  it  is 
intended  to  serve  as  a playground  for  children 
in  the  day  time  throughout  the  year,  while  in 
the  evening  it  is  to  serve  as  a sort  of  common- 
room  in  which  those  who  choose  may  sit  and 
chat  and  smoke  their  pipes.  Opening  from  the 
rear  of  this  large  circular  vestibule  will  be  “ The 
Queen’s  Hall,”  which  will  be  about  the  size  of  St. 
James’s  Hall,  Piccadilly.  This  will  be  the  central 
feature  of  the  scheme,  and  the  “ foundation- 
stone  ” about  to  be  laid  will  form  part  of  one 
of  its  walls.  This  hall  will  be  used  for  several 
purposes,  such  as  concerts,  band  performances, 
and  assemblies ; it  will  also  be  used  as  a large 
club-room,  in  which  people  may  meet  for  talk 
and  refreshment.  Beyond  “ The  Queen’s  Hall  ” 
will  be  a library  and  reading-room,  while  to  the 
right  of  it  will  be  a series  of  workshops  and 
locture-rooms,  constituting  a technical  school  for 
instruction  in  various  handicrafts,  somewhat  on 
the  principle  of  those  established  by  Mr.  Quintin 
Hogg  at  the  old  Polytechnic  Institution,  but 
with  the  additional  advantages  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  at  “ The  People’s  Palace  ” the  lecture- 
rooms  and  workshops  will  be  specially  planned 
and  constructed  to  serve  their  purpose,  and  will 
be  provided  with  the  most  suitable  fittings, 
appliances,  and  plant.  To  the  left  of  “ The 
Queen’s  Hall”  will  be  the  cookery  schools,  a 
restaurant,  and  a hall  somewhat  smaller  than 
Prince’ 8 Hall,  Piccadilly ; this  smaller  hall,  it 
is  suggested,  may  serve,  among  other  purposes, 
for  an  art  school.  The  inner  end  of  the  great 
hall  (“The  Queen’s  Hall”)  is  to  open  into 
a large  winter  garden,  — a great  space 
which  is  to  be  covered  in  with  glass,  and 
adorned  with  flower-beds  and  sub-tropical  tree? 
and  plants,  arrangements  being  made  for 
keeping  it  at  the  necessary  temperature.  On 
the  left  of  the  main  building,  and  detaohed 
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from  it,  will  be  warm  and  cold  swimming- 
baths,  and  well-appointed  gymnasia  for  men 
and  women.  The  plan  also  provides  commodious 
rooms  for  cycling  and  cricket  clubs,  &c.,  trade 
associations,  and  small  social  gatherings  of 
various  kinds.  Meanwhile,  of  the  five  acres 
of  ground  purchased  by  the  Beaumont  Trustees, 
enough  (3£  acres)  will  remain  uncovered  to 
permit  of  some  5,000  persons  disporting  them- 
selves at  the  same  time.  The  amount  required 
to  carry  out  the  scheme  (including  the  cost  of 
site)  is  IOOjOOOL,  of  which  £75,000  has  now 
been  subscribed  or  promised.  The  Drapers’ 
Company  has  given  20,000£.  We  shall  watch 
with  much  interest  the  development  of  the 
scheme,  in  furtherance  of  which  Sir  Edmund 
Currie,  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Brownlow,  and  the 
East  and  West  India  Dock  Company  have 
rendered  valuable  aid. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  plan  here 
given,  though  representing  in  the  main  what 
will  be  carried  out,  is  still  to  be  regarded  as 
“ under  revision,”  and  is  not  the  final  and  com- 
pleted form. 


THE  NEW  SORBONNE,  PARIS. 

We  give  an  elevation  of  the  principal  facade, 
forming  one  end  of  this  great  block  of  building, 
concerning  which  further  particulars  will  be 
found  in  a separate  article. 

We  regret  that  the  elevation  has  been  sent 
to  us  from  Paris  without  any  Beale,  a deficiency 
which,  of  course,  we  are  unable  to  supply. 


THE  RATH-HAUS,  LIMBURG  - ON  - THE- 

LAHN,  AND  THE  THREE  CROWNS 

INN,  WURZBURG. 

The  two  sketches  which  wo  publish  are 
examples  of  the  picturesque  style  of  German 
domestic  architecture  which  came  into  use  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  forms 
the  link  between  the  old  Gothic  style  and  the 
more  “correct”  revised  Classical.  This  kind 
of  architecture  has  suffered  more  than  any 
other  by  modern  “ improvements,”  and  in  a 
few  years  scarcely  an  example  of  it  will  have 
escaped  : this  is  to  be  greatly  regretted,  because 
it  not  only  delights  the  artist  with  its  quaintness 
and  picturesqueness,  but  really  offers  valuable 
hints  to  the  architect ; the  little  bow-window, 
for  instance,  of  the  Three  Crowns  Inn,  though 
exceedingly  plain,  has  a remarkably  original 
appearance  ; the  treatment  of  the  corbel  which 
supports  it  is  very  uncommon ; it  is  as  plain  as 
it  could  possibly  be,  and  yet  has  a remarkably 
good  effect,  and  would  be  a very  pleasing  feature 
to  introduce  in  a country  house.  The  house 
next  to  the  Three  Crowns  is  a baker’s  shop,  and 
shows  an  arrangement  which,  we  think,  is 
peculiar  to  this  part  of  Germany.  The  stall  is 
an  erection  which  very  much  resembles  a stone 
altar,  over  which  projects  a kind  of  wooden 
canopy,  or  hood,  covered  with  slate  ; the  resem- 
blance to  an  altar  is  all  the  more  remarkable  on 
grand  festival  days,  when  these  stone  stalls  are 
covered  with  a white  cloth,  and  adorned  with 
a pair  of  candles  and  a crucifix.  One  never 
enters  the  shop  to  purchase  the  bread,  but  it  is 
exposed  for  sale  upon  the  Blab ; we  have  no 
doubt  that  this  custom  is  one  of  very  consider- 
able antiquity,  but  is  now  being  given  up,  as 
are  all  the  links  which  bind  the  Germany  of  the 
present  to  that  of  the  “ Middle  Ages.”  The 
little  church  shown  in  the  same  view  is  called 
the  Hofspital  Kirche.  It  is  a poor  example  of 
the  very  latest  Gothic,  with  a Corinthian 
portico  added  in  later  times;  it  contains  nothing 
remarkable  except  a curious  piece  of  sculpture 
in  wood,  representing  the  patron  saints  of  Fran- 
conia, executed  by  Tilman  Riemenschneider 
about  the  year  1500. 

The  Rath-haus  at  Limburg  is  a very  quaint 
and  irregular  structure,  the  earliest  portion  of 
which  dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  it  is  not  the  least 
picturesque  of  the  old  buildings  in  that  curious 
town.  H.  W.  B. 


SYNAGOGUE,  RUE  DE  LA  VICTOIRE, 
PARIS. 

This  is  an  interior  view  of  the  large 
Synagogue,  designed  by  M.  Aldrophe,  which 
was  visited  the  week  before  last  by  the  Congress 
of  French  Architects,  and  which  was  described 
at  some  length  in  our  article  on  the  Congress 
last  week  (See  p.  877,  ante). 
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SUNDERLAND  MUNICIPAL  BUILDINGS. 

We  give  this  week  an  elevation  and  section 
of  the  design  by  Mr.  Brightwen  Binyon,  which 
received  the  first  premium  in  the  recent  com- 
petition, together  with  plans  of  two  of  the  floors 
to  a small  scale. 

The  Town  Council  have  appointed  Mr.  Binyon 
architect  for  the  building,  and  commissioned  him 
to  proceed  with  it.  The  variations  from  the 
design  as  first  drawn  will  be  very  slight,  which 
is  not  always  the  case  in  competitions. 

Some  remarks  on  this -and  others  of  the  com- 
peting designs  appeared  in  an  article  in  the 
Builder  of  May  29th. 

We  may  observe  that  the  return  elevation  of 
the  shorter  side  of  the  building  (which  is  at  the 
angle  of  two  streets)  is  so  nearly  the  same 
design  returned,  only  somewhat  shortened,  that 
we  have  thought  it  better  to  give  the  one  eleva- 
tion on  a pretty  large  scale  than  to  give  the 
front  and  side  on  a smaller  scale. 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  PARIS. 

The  Becond  annual  report  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  Parisian  Monuments,*  in  addition  to 
a summary  of  the  work  of  the  Society  during 
the  past  year,  contains  several  interesting  notes 
contributed  by  various  members  on  Parisian 
antiquities,  and  is  further  enriched  by  some  re- 
markably good  engravings.  M.  Charles  Sellier 
contributes  an  essay  on  the  Hdtel  Sale,  other- 
wise called  the  H6tel  de  Juign6,  recently  used  as 
the  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures, 
of  which  we  gave  a Bhort  account  last  year 
(vol.  xlviii.,  p.  161).  This  fine  old  mansion, 
which  is  situate  in  Rue  Thorigny,  is  offered  to  be 
let  or  sold,  and  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what 
may  be  its  ultimate  fate.  It  contains  a very 
handsome  staircase,  which  is  illustrated  in  the 
report  by  a plan  and  elevation.  The  house 
occupies  a portion  of  the  farm  of  the 
Hospital  St.  Gervais,  which  belonged  to  the 
Convent  of  St.  Anastasia,  who  sold  it  in 
1656  to  Aubert  de  Fontenay,  a rich  farmer  of 
Customs,  who  built  the  present  mansion.  As 
Fontenay’s  large  fortune  was  chiefly  derived 
from  a duty  on  salt,  the  populace  nicknamed 
his  mansion  the  Hdtel  Sale,  a name  which  it 
retains  to  this  day.  Fontenay  sold  the  mansion 
to  Jean  le  Camus,  secretary  to  the  king,  who 
was  Governor  of  Auvergne,  and  occupied  the 
post  of  civil  lieutenant  of  the  Chitelet  from 
1670  till  his  death  in  1710.  After  his  death  the 
mansion  in  the  Rue  Thorigny  remained  in  his 
family,  it  being  marked  in  Turgot’s  plan  of 
1/39  under  the  name  of  the  family,  and  the 
Royal  Almanack  for  1746  mentions  it  as  the 
residence  of  M.  Nicolas  le  Camus,  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Assistants. 

The  hdtel  was  for  some  years  the  residence  of 
the  Venetian  ambassador,  and  afterwards  of 
Marshal  de  Villeroi,  the  tutor  of  Louis  XV. ; in 
1763  it  is  called,  on  Deharme’s  plan,  Hdtel 
Chameville,  and  eventually,  having  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Juigne  family,  it  became  the 
residonce  of  one  of  the  members  of  this  family, 
who  became  Archbishop  of  Paris  in  1781,  about 
the  same  time  that  another  member  acquired 
the  mansion  formerly  belonging  to  the  Due  de 
Mazarm  on  the  Quai  Malaquais. 

Monsigneur  Leclerc  de  Juigne,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  States  General,  had  his  carriage 
riddled  with  stones  by  the  populace,  because  he 
had  advised  the  king  to  resist  the  Revolution 
by  force.  He  was  compelled  to  emigrate,  and  the 
Hdtel  Sale  became  the  property  of  the  nation, 
During  the  Convention  the  house  was  used  as  a 
temporary  store  for  books  which  had  been 
saved  from  the  libraries  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  was  finally  sold  to  a private  person  for 
four  million  francs  (160,000L),  paid  chiefly  in 
assignats.  It  is  now  the  property  of  M 
Roussilhe,  the  nephew  of  the  last  purchaser, 
who  let  it  during  the  Restoration  for  university 
purposes.  In  1829  the  Central  School  of  Arts 
&c.,  was  established  and  remained  here  until 
its  removal  to  the  new  buildings  in  the  Quartier 
des  Arts  et  Metiers.  The  Hdtel  would  be  ad- 
mirably suited  for  a museum,  a school,  or  a 
library,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  means 
may  be  found  for  adapting  it  to  one  of  these 
purposes. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  another  interesting 
mansion,  the  Hdtel  de  Rassus,  Rue  Visconti, 
which  is  threatened  by  the  proposed  continua- 
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M.  Charles  Gamier. 


tion  of  Rue  de  Rennes.  It  was  here  that 
Racine  and  Adrienne  Lecouvreur  died,  and 
Mdlles.  Clairon  and  Champmesle  lived.  It  is 
believed  that  Racine  wrote  his  tragedy  of 
“ Athalie”  in  a part  of  the  building  now  occu- 
pied by  M.  Mario  Proth,  and  Voltaire  carried 
to  the  portico  the  dead  body  of  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. 

The  Report  gives  a list  of  mansions  worthy  of 
note  with  a view  to  their  classification  and  preser- 
vation. Among  them  may  be  named  the  Hdtel  la 
Vieuville,  Rue  Saint  Paul  No.  2,  brick  and  stone 
front,  painted  beams, — rooms  next  the  Quai  des 
Ceiestins,  have  ornamented  ceilings  ; Rue  des 
Lions-Saint-Paul,  No.  13,  bas-relief  on  staircase, 
painted  ceiling  in  boudoir;  Hdtel  Lambert,  He 
Saint  Louis,  paintings  by  Lebrun,  Lesueur,  &c. ; 
Hdtel  de  Pimodan  orde  Lauzun,  lie  Saint-Louis, 
handsome  rooms ; Hdtel  Scipion-Sardini,  Rue 
du  Fer-it-Moulin,  internal  court,  terra-cotta 
bas-relief ; Hdtel  Colbert,  late  Rue  des  Rats, 
remarkable  seventeenth-century  work ; Rue 
Saint-Andrd  des  Arts,  Renaissance  fronts ; 
Hdtel  Fieubet  (ficole  Massillon),  Quai  des 
Ceiestins. 


M.  CHARLES  GARNI ER,  THE  INSTITUTE 
ROYAL  GOLD  MEDALLIST,  1886. 

Jean  Louis  Charles  Garnier,  of  whom  we 
give  a portrait,*  and  on  whom  the  Royal  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  was 
conferred  onMonday  lastamid  much  enthusiasm, 
was  born  on  the  6th  of  November,  1825,  and  is, 
therefore,  60  years  old,  though  his  appearance 
conveys  the  idea  of  his  being  a much  younger 
man. 

In  spite  of  his  decidedly  Bouthern-looking 
physique,  the  eminent  architect  is  a Parisian 
pur  sang.  He  showed,  when  very  young,  re- 
markable artistic  talent,  and  entered,  in  1842, 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  where  he  studied 
successively  in  the  ateliers  of  Leveil  and 
Hippolyte  Lebas.  In  1848  his  design  for  a 
“Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers”  gained 
him  the  Prix  de  Rome,  and  the  young  architect 
turned  to  account  his  sojourn  of  some  years  at 
Rome  to  send  successively  his  very  remarkable 
studies  on  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  Temple  of 
Vesta,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  at  Pozzuo- 
lano,  and  the  polychromatic  restoration  of  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius. 

M.  Garnier  passed  almost  the  whole  of  the 
year  1853  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
in  the  preparation  of  a work  on  the  restoration  of 


• Reproduced,  by  permission,  from  a photograph  by  M. 
Eugene  Piron,  photographer  to  the  Institut,  Boulevard 
Saint  Germain,  Paris. 


the  Angevine  tombs  and  monuments  there.  This 
work,  commissioned  by  the  Due  do  Luynes, 
has,  unfortunately,  never  been  published.  In 
1857  he  obtained  a “ Medaille  do  Troisibme 
Classe  ” at  the  Salon,  and,  after  some  years 
passed  in  unostentatious  work  in  the  service  of 
the  Municipal  Administration,  during  which  he 
took  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  Tour  St. 
Jacques  la  Boucherie,  he  appeared  as  a com- 
petitor, in  1861,  in  the  competition  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Opera  House. 

The  design  of  M.  Garnier  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  jury,  and  its  author  became  at 
one  bound  a celebrity.  Thanks  to  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and 
the  liberal  sums  placed  at  his  disposal,  he  was 
able  to  Becure  the  assistance  of  the  most  illus- 
trious artists,  and  to  employ  the  richest 
materials  in  which  to  realise  his  creation. 

After  having,  at  the  Salon  of  1863,  obtained 
a “ Medaille  de  Premiere  Classe,”  he  received 
the  following  year  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  In  1861  he  had  already  beeu  named 
Honorary  and  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  and  sixteen 
other  foreign  academies  count  him  among  their 
members.  In  1874  he  was  elected  Member  of 
the  Academia  des  Beaux- Arts,  as  successor  to 
M.  Victor  Baltard. 

In  1875  took  place  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  Opera  House,  on  January  5th,  on  which 
occasion  its  architect  was  promoted  to  be  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Since  that  day,  which  was  the  crowning  of 
the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  his  whole 
care  and  thoughts  for  fourteen  years,  the 
eminent  architect  has  directed  the  construction 
of  the  Nice  Theatre  and  edited  the  monograph 
of  the  Opera  House.  He  is  now  occupying 
much  of  his  leisure  time  in  defending,  at  the 
head  of  the  “ Societe  des  Amis  des  Monuments 
Parisiens,”  the  remains  of  old  Paris  against  the 
attacks  of  official  demolishers,  and  in  giving  his 
active  assistance  to  the  different  artistic  under- 
takings of  the  State  and  the  Municipality  of 
Paris.  Since  the  funeral  of  Victor  Hugo,  he 
has  been  commissioned  by  the  Government  to 
build  the  catafalque  of  the  great  poet,  under  the 
Arc  de  l’Etoile. 

It  may  be  added  that  M.  Garnier  is  not  only 
an  artist  of  great  ability,  but  a learned  and 
clever  writer,  with  a style  full  of  humour,  and 
his  facile  and  original  pen  has  been  often 
engaged  in  critical  reviews.  His  “ Btude  snr 
la  Construction  theatrale,”  published  in  1871, 
is  a didactic  work  of  the  first  order,  and  as 
such  has  obtained  a legitimate  success  in  the 
world  of  art,  both  in  his  own  and  in  other 
countries. 
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Hayman,  Hogarth’s  friend,  and  Van  Host, 
the  sculptor,  Reynolds  merely  added  a fresh 
artistic  tradition  to  the  house  in  St.  Martin’s- 
lane,  where  he  first  made  his  London  reputa- 
tion, and  the  studio  at  the  back  of  which  had 
been  tenanted  by  Roubiliac,  the  sculptor.  J. 
T.  Smith,  ike  antiquary, — “ Rainy  Day  ” 
Smith, — who  remembered  all  the  artistic  talk 
of  the  last  century  has,  in  his  amusing  “ Life 
of  Nollekens,”  related  many  of  the  facts 
associated  with  this  classic  little  corner,  where, 
he  tells  ns,  Roubiliac  executed  his  statue  of 
Handel.  Upon  Roubiliac  leaving  this  studio 
“ it  was  fitted  up  as  a drawing  academy,  sup- 
ported by  a subscription  raised  by  numerous 
artists,  Mr.  Michael  Moser  being  unanimously 
chosen  as  their  keeper.”  This  is  Moser  the 
sculptor,  and,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  after 
years  one  of  the  foundation  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  From  an  article  written  by 
Hogarth  about  1760,  and  published  in  Ireland’s 
11  Hogarth,”  we  learn  the  share  he  took  in  the 
formation  of  this  drawing-school  : — 

“Sir  James  [Thornhill]  dying,  I became  possessed) 
in  1734,  of  bis  neglected  apparatus,  and,  thinking  that 
an  academy,  if  conducted  on  moderate  principles, 
would  he  useful,  I proposed  that  a number  of 
artists  should  enter  into  a subscription  for  the  hire 
of  a place  large  enough  to  admit  of  thirty  or  forty 
persons  idrawing  after  the  naked  figure.  This  pro- 
position having  been  agreed  to,  a room  was  taken  in  St. 
Martin’s-lane  (Peter’s-court).  I sent  to  the  Society  the 
furniture  that  had  belonged  to  Sir  James’s  academy  ; and 
attributing  the  failure  of  the  previous  academies  to  the 
leading  members  having  assumed  a superiority  which  their 
fellow-students  could  not  brook,  I proposed  that  every 
member  should  contribute  an  equal  sum  towards  the 
support  of  the  establishment,  and  nave  an  equal  right  to 
vote  on  every  question  relative  to  its  affairs.  By  these 
regulations  the  Academy  has  now  existed  nearly’ thirty 
vears,  and  is,  for  every  useful  purpose,  equal  to  that  in 
France  or  any  other  country." 


±m  tne  tounaation  by  the  regularly  consti- 
tuted Royal  Academy  of  its  free  schools,  the 
little  “Academy  ” in  St.  Martin’s-lane  prospered 
amidst  all  the  bickerings  in  which  the  artists 
indulged  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  re- 
specting the  formation  of  an  adequate  “Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts.”  How  the  Dilettanti  Society 
generously  offered  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
organisation  of  such  a body,  even  purchasing  n 
site  in  Cavendish  - square  and  supplying  the 
Portland  stone ; how  they  were  thrown  over ; 
how  Newton,— in  later  years  the  first  Secretary 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  but  in  1753  Keeper  oi 
the  “ Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  Ac.,  St. 
Martin’s-lane,”  endeavoured  to  evolve  his  con- 
ception of  an  academy  ; how  the  Duke  of  Rich 
mond’s  private  gallery  of  casts  was  generously 
thrown  open ; how  the  then  newly-formed  Society 
of  Arts  came  to  the  rescue  and  opened  in  1760  al 
their  new  home  the  first  genuine  exhibition  ol 
English  pictures ; how  further  squabbles  led  tc 
the  split  which  produced  the  Spring -gardens 
exhibition,  — its  catalogue  illustrated  by 
Hogarth’s  caustic  pencil;  how  the  Society  ol 
Artists  enlisted  the  services  of  Dr.  Johnson 
how  the  St.  Martin’s-lane  Academy  after  thirty 
years  of  active  services  in  Peter’s  - court  ai 
length  moved  to  Pall  Mall  (where  over  the 
door,  at  least,  the  school  was  dubbed  the 
“Royal  Academy”);  how  the  Incorporated 
Society  of  Artists  continued  their  painfu 
quarrels  ; how  eventually,  thanks  to  Sir  Willian 
Chambers,  who  had  been  tutor  of  architecture 
to  Prince  George,  the  interest  of  royalty  was 
extended  to  the  young  body  of  artists  who  were 
soon  to  form  the  legitimate  Royal  Academy 
how  Revno'ds  was  elected  their  first  President 
and  George  III.  in  1768  signed  the  famouf 
‘ Instrument  ” which  defines  the  constitu 
tion  and  government  of  the  authorities  nov 
at  Burlington  House;  how  the  newly-formec 
Academy  founded  its  schools  at  their  firsi 
home  in  Pall  Mall,  where  Sir  Joshua  delivered 
the  earliest  of  his  famous  discourses ; how  th( 
Academicians  were  eventually  moved  intc 
Somerset  House,  where  the  head  of  Michel 
angelo  over  the  old  entrance  still  keeps  aliv< 
the  memory  of  the  artists’  sojourn  in  the  lane 
of  red  tape  and  circumlocution;  how  th< 
Academy  moved  to  Trafalgar  - square,  am 
eventually  to  their  familiar  home  in  Piccadilly 
all  this,  which  would  demand  much  space  t( 
relate  ran  be  f°ntul>  by  those  interested  in  j 
little  pleasant  research,  in  the  pages  of  Sandby’. 

History  of  the  Royal  Academy,”  where  t 
small  woodcut  of  “ the  Old  Academy  in  Peter’s 
court,  St.  Martin’s-lane,”  will  soon  remain  al 
that  will  serve  to  recall  a spot  intimately  con 
nected  with  the  Btory  of  the  arts  in  England.* 

nnlJ«h«nfVVh-?r  prfsent  changes  Peter’s-court  (whic! 
-t0fu  ' Mi4rtlu  s-laDe)  will  not  itself  disappear 
at  lts  furtheat  end  has  already  beei 
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In  that  story  St.  Martin’s-lane  has  played  no 
small  share.  From  the  outset  of  its  existence 
in  the  seventeenth  century  as  an  acknowledged 
thoroughfare,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  more  than  one  personage  eminent 
in  art.  Kenelm  Digby,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Vandyck;  Daniel  Mytens,  the  brilliant  court 
painter ; and  that  charmingly  English  and 
genuinely  artistic  poet,  Sir  John  Suckling,  are 
all  known  to  have  resided  in  St.  Martin’s-lane. 
To  the  names  of  Roubiliac,  Sir  James  Thorn- 
hill, Van  Nost,  Hayman,  and  Reynolds,  artistic 
residents  in  the  lane,  must  be  added  that  of 
Fuseli,  while  Slaughter’s  Coffee  House,  till  it 
disappeared  within  the  memory  of  many  still 
among  us,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  Caffe 
Greco  of  London,  the  general  meeting- ground  of 
the  London  artists  of  the  last  and  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  Well,  indeed,  might 
“Rainy  Day'4  Smith, — who  in  his  “Life  of 
Nollekens  ” has  left  a short  sketch  of  St. 
Martin’s-lane,  — remark,  “ St.  Martin’s-lane 
affords  so  rich  a mine  for  anecdote,  that  I never 
pass  through  it  without  receiving  a ray  of 
recollection  from  almost  every  window.”  As 
next-door  neighbour  to  “ Slaughter,”  lived  John 
Beard  the  singer,  one  of  the  privileged  and 
historic  few  belonging  to  the  “ boards,”  who 
may  be  said,  if  not  to  have  entered,  at  least  to 
have  skirted  the  charmed  circle  of  “society” 
by  his  marriage  with  Lady  Harriet  Powis, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Waldegrave.  In  Beard’s 
parlour  (when  it  passed  to  his  son-in-law, 
Rich,  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  fame)  would 
gather  in  the  congenial  atmosphere  of  tobacoo 
and  its  “allied  comforts,”  Roubiliac,  J.  T. 
Smith’s  father,  Rich  and  Quin  and  Woodward 
the  comedians,  and  George  Lambert  the  scene- 
painter,  and  founder  of  that  Sublime  Society  of 
Beef  Steaks,  which  has  since  his  day  earned  for 
itself  a world-wide  reputation. 

Architecturally,  too,  St.  Martin’s-lane  com- 
mends itself,  for  here  lived  Payne,  who,  among 
other  works,  designed  Salisbury-street,  in  the 
Strand,  and  the  original  Lyceum  Theatre;  the 
intimate  of  Gwynn,  the  architect,  one  of  the 
foundation-members  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in 
which  their  friend  in  common,  Sam.  Wale,  was 
the  first  lecturer  on  perspective.  Friendships 
between  artists  a century  ago  were,  we  see,  as 
abiding  as  in  the  days  which  have  seen  the  rise 
of  Melbury-road,  for  Payne,  so  Smith  tells  us, 
“ built  two  small  houses  at  the  end  of  his  garden, 
purposely  to  accommodate  Gwynn  and  Wale  ; 
the  entrances  were  in  Little-court,  Castle-street, 
and  are  still  standing.”  The  recent  demolition 
will,  however,  at  length  remove  all  traces  of 
Little-court,  which,  with  the  whole  eastern  Bide 
of  Castle-street,  will  soon  have  been  carted 
away,  with  many  an  unsavoury  memory  which 
in  modern  days  has  been  associated  with 
a thoroughfare  little  over  a century  ago  the 
residence  of  that  most  sedate  and  respect- 
able of  artists,  Benjamin  West,  P.R.A.,  and 
the  scarcely  less  courtly  engraver  Sir 
Robert  Strange,  who  here,  according  to  Cun- 
ningham, engraved  the  portrait  of  Charles  I. 
after  Vandyck,  so  familiar  to  all  print 
collectors.  With  the  disappearance  of  the 
eastern  side  of  Castle-street  will  pass  away, 
too,  all  trace  of  those  gardens  where,  a century 
back,  vines  were  able  to  grow  which  could  pro- 
duce from  one  tree  a pipe  of  wine,  as  Smith 
tells  us  was  the  boast  of  Powel  in  St.  Martin’s- 
lane,  the  then  keeper  of  “ one  of  the  oldest 
colour-shopsin  London,”  still,  doubtless,  remem- 
bered by  not  a few  readers ; a house  immor- 
talised by  Hogarth,  who  has  introduced  one  of 
its  well-planned  rooms  into  the  scene  of  the 
interior  of  the  quack  doctor’s,  in  the  series  of 
“ The  Rake’s  Progress.” 

If  it  be  difficult  for  the  Londoner  to  realise  the 
existence  of  Powel’s  vine,  few  would  believe 
that  on  the  space  opposite  St.  Martin’s  Church, 
— where  the  demolisher’s  pick  is  now  hard  at 
work,  — could,  within  comparatively  recent 
times,  have  stood  a pair  of  elaborately  carved 
stocks,  which  Smith  assures  us  were,  within 
his  memory,  “ standing  opposite  to  the  centre 
of  the  portico  of  the  church.”  * Looking  over 
old  maps,  it  is  indeed  easy  to  realise  that  not  so 
very  long  since,  Gibbs’s  fine  Church  of  St. 
Martin  truly  stood  “in  the  fields,”  when 
existed  in  full  bloom  the  Hop  Gardens  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  lane,  the  site  of  which  is 
still  marked  by  a court  bearing  their  name, 

* The  existence  of  this  old-world  relic  can  be  believed 
when  it  is  remembered  that  within  the  sound  of  “ Big 
Ben”  there  can  still  be  seen,  almost  at  the  gate  of 
Waltham  Abbey— that  far  too-little- visited  memento  of 
our  Norman  history— a pair  of  stocks,  belonging,  if  we 
mistake  not,  to  the  seventeenth  century. 
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within  but  a few  steps  of  May’s  Buildings,  and 
the  quaintly  designed  red  brick  facade  of  the 
house  which  Mr.  May  built  about  the  year 
1739,  before  the  reputation  was  established  of 
his  neighbour  Chippendale,  the  upholsterer, 
who  published  at  his  house,  No.  60,  in  St. 
Martin’s-lane,  that  interesting  book  of  models 
of  furniture,  of  which  a grateful  generation 
made  ample  use,  till  fashion  flung  it  aside,  to  be 
once  more, — within  but  a few  years, — taken  up 
again,  and  yet  another  time  set  aside  for  the 
monstrosities  of  a so-called  “ art  decoration,” 
more  calculated  than  all  the  picks  and  shovels 
of  the  contractors  to  rouse  from  their  quiet 
slumbers  the  shades  of  the  many  artists  who 
have  made  their  home  in  St.  Martin’s-lane. 


THE  ROYAL  HOLLOWAY  COLLEGE  FOR 
WOMEN,  MOUNT  LEE,  EGHAM. 

On  Saturday  last  a large  number  of  gentle- 
men, with  a few  ladies,  were  invited  by  Mr.  Geo. 
Martin-Holloway  to  a private  view  of  this  large 
and  costly  building,  which  is  to  be  opened  by 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  on  Wednesday  next. 
The  building,  as  our  readers  know,  was  founded 
by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Holloway,  and  it  is 
intended  to  meet  the  demands  for  that  higher 
education  which  modern  requirements  claim 
for  women,  and  at  the  same  time  to  conform  to 
the  usages  of  home  life.  It  is  stated  in  the 
foundation  deed  that  “ The  college  is  founded 
by  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  founder’s 
dear  wife.” 

The  first  step  taken  in  furtherance  of  the 
project  was  a conference  in  1875,  at  which 
were  present,  among  others,  the  late  Professor 
Fawcett,  M.P.,  Sir  James  Kay-Shuttieworth, 
bart.,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  Mr.  David 
Chadwick,  M.P.,  Dr.  Hague,  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  F.  Pennington,  M.P.  Being  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  the  educational 
question,  and  foreseeing  a great  need  which 
must  arise  with  the  advance  of  public  opinion, 
Mr.  Holloway  at  once  resolved  to  take  upon 
himself  the  whole  burden  of  building  and 
endowing  a college  on  such  an  unprecedentedly 
large  scale  that  it  would  practically  form  the 
nucleus  of  a university  for  women. 

In  order  to  acquire  full  information,  extensive 
foreign  inquiries  were  personally  made  by  Mr. 
Holloway  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Martin- 
Holloway,  who  was  associated  with  him  in  the 
scheme  from  the  first. 

A suitable  site  of  95  acres  was  selected  at 
Mount  Lee,  Egham,  and  was  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Holloway  on  the  8th  May,  1876,  in  trust  to  Mr. 
Henry  Driver-Holloway,  Mr.  George  Martin- 
Holloway,  and  Mr.  David  Chadwick.  Plans 
were  settled  (Mr.  W.  H.  Crossland,  F.R.I.B.A., 
being  architect)  and  a first  contract  for  the 
original  building  was  entered  into  with  Mr.  John 
Thompson  for  257.000Z. 

The  first  brick  was  laid  by  Mr.  Martin- 
Holloway  on  the  12th  September,  1879.  The 
building  under  the  original  contract  was  finished 
well  within  the  stipulated  time  of  four  years, 
and  as  a proof  of  the  business  capacity  exhibited 
throughout  may  be  mentioned  the  fact,  almost 
without  parallel  in  a building  of  such  magnitude, 
that  not  a shilling  was  claimed  or  paid  for 
extras.  Other  extensive  works  were  subse- 
quently undertaken,  which,  with  the  requisite 
fittings,  furniture,  pictures,  Ac.,  havo  brought 
the  total  outlay  up  to  about  600,OOOZ.,  exclusive 
of  endowment. 

The  style  of  the  college  is  the  French 
Renaissance,  in  red  brick  with  Portland  stone 
dressings.  The  whole  building  forms  an  im- 
mense double  quadrangle,  and  probably  covers 
more  ground  than  any  other  college  in  the 
world. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  buildings,  the 
two  long  blocks  are  devoted  to  accommodation 
for  students  and  professors  and  class-rooms, 
the  corner  pavilions  containing  class  and 
teachers’  rooms.  Each  student  will  have  a 
study  and  a bedroom. 

In  the  three  connecting  blocks  are  arranged 
the  chapel,  with  organ  by  Mr.  Walker  (the 
chapel  decorations  being  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Clayton  A Bell),  the  recreation-hall,  the  commo- 
dious dining-hall  and  kitchen,  the  latter  boing 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  a school  of  cookery  ; 
the  spacious  museums  and  libraries,  with  beau- 
tifully-designed ceiling  ornamentations,  and 
handsome  oak  fittings;  pianoforte  practising 
and  music  rooms,  gymnasium,  racquet-court, 
lecture  theatre,  and  other  rooms,  Ac. 

The  notable  pictures  in  the  Recreation  Hall 
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were  collected  by  Mr.  Martin-Holloway  at  a 
cost  of  upwards  of  90,0001.,  and  include  such 
celebrated  works  as  Millais’s  “ Princes  in  the 
Tower”  and  ‘‘Princess  Elizabeth  in  Prison  at 
St.  James’s  ” ; Landseer’s  “ Man  proposes,  God 
disposes”;  Frith’s  “Railway  Station”; 
Long’s  “Babylonian  Marriage  Market”  and 
“ The  Suppliants  ” ; Luke  Fildes’s  “ Applicants 
for  Admission  to  a Casual  Ward,"  &c. 

The  College  contains  in  all  nearly  1,000  rooms, 
and  provision  is  made  for  250  students  and  for 
an  ample  staff. 

On  the  four  facades  of  the  building  there  is 
a great  deal  of  sculpture,  and  in  the  quadrangles, 
in  the  four  pediments,  some  figures,  designed 
and  partly  completed  by  Signor  Fucigna.  who 
also  entirely  designed  and  modelled  the  chapel 
ceiling. 

The  fittings  and  furniture  are  most  substan- 
tial and  comfortable. 

A subway  leads  from  the  engineering  and 
other  detached  buildings  to  the  inside  stores. 

There  are  all  modern  and  sanitary  appliances, 
and  complete  systems  of  electric  and  gas- 
lighting and  steam  - heating.  The  electric 
lighting  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs.  B. 
Verity  & Son.  Mr.  R.  B.  Stirrat,  of  London  and 
Newcastle,  has  carried  out  the  engineering 
works  connected  with  the  heating,  cooking,  &c. 

The  curriculum  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  governing  body.  Applicants  for  admission 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
those  who  have  neither  matriculated  nor  passed 
senior  local  examinations  are  required  to  pass 
an  entrance  examination. 

It  was  the  founder’s  desire  that  power  should 
be  ultimately  sought  to  enable  the  College  to 
confer  degrees. 

The  College  is  to  be  conducted  as  an  orderly 
Christian  household,  where  the  students  shall 
be  made  to  feel,  in  the  words  of  the  Founder, 
“ their  individual  responsibility  and  their  duty 
to  God.” 

We  will  say  more  about  this  remarkable 
building  on  a future  occasion. 


Chester-le-Street  (Durham).  — Extensive 
alterations  are  about  to  be  carried  out  at  “ The 
Hermitage,”  near  Chester-le-Street,  for  Mr. 
Lindsay  Wood,  from  designs  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Gradon,  architect,  of  Durham,  under  whose 
superintendence  the  work  will  be  carried  out. 


A SKETCH  IN  BlDSTON  VILLAGE, 
CHESHIRE. 

This  sketch  shows  part  of  a very  charac- 
teristic bit  of  English  village  architecture,  and 
has  some  additional  value  as  it  is  feared  that 
in  the  course  of  building  extension  and  the 
new  laying  out  of  the  neighbourhood  it  may 
before  long  be  altered  out  of  all  recognition. 
The  village  is  just  below  Bidston  Hill,  a pic- 
turesque hill  two  or  three  miles  from  Birken- 
head, from  which  a fine  view  of  the  Mersey 
and  Liverpool  is  obtained  in  one  direction,  and 
in  the  other  direction  a view  over  the  flat  plain 
which  divides  the  estuaries  of  the  Mersey  and 
the  Dee.  Much  of  the  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bidston  has  for  long  existed  as  pic- 
turesque open  common,  covered  with  furze  and 
heath,  and  only  dotted  with  a house  here  and 
there ; but  the  extension  of  Birkenhead  suburbs 
and  the  laying  out  of  new  roads  and  building 
land  are  fast  altering  all  this. 

Mr.  Holme’s  sketch  represents  very  faithfully 
the  character  of  the  village,  with  its  substantial 
old  stone  houses. 


ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

VISIT  TO  WALTHAM  ABBEY  AND  CROSS. 

The  Architectural  Association  made  its  first 
summer  vacation  visit  this  year  on  Saturday 
last,  to  Waltham  Abbey,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Reeve,  who  gave  a brief  description  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Abbey,  and  discussed  the 
question  of  the  claim  of  Harold  to  the  founda- 
tion of  the  existing  church,  referring  to  the 
well-known  controversy  between  Mr.  Parker 
and  Mr.  Freeman  in  the  Gentleman' s Magazine. 
Mr.  Reeve,  who  acted  as  clerk  of  the  works  to 
Mr.  Burges  when  he  restored  the  church  in 
1860,  made  careful  measured  drawings  of  the 
nave  arcade,  and  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  two  first  bays  of  the  arcade  from  the 
east  end  were  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  the 
remainder  of  the  arcade  belonging  to  Harold’s 
church.  Mr.  Reeve  explained  the  various 
features  in  the  work  which  led  him  to  this 
conclusion,  the  principal  points  being  connected 
with  the  second  pier  from  the  east  on  the  south 
side,  which  was  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Burges.  After 
examining  the  beautiful  Lady  Chapel,  the  new 
stained-glass  window  recently  inserted  in  the 
tower  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Burges  repre- 


senting the  four  periods  in  the  day,  the  rnins  of 
the  abbot’s  house,  and  the  gateway  to  the 
abbey,  the  members  passed  on  to  Waltham 
Cross  and  saw  the  drawings  prepared  by  Mr. 
Ponting  for  the  restoration  of  the  Cross,  and 
the  interesting  collection  of  drawings  and 
documents  relating  to  the  Cross  which  were 
shown  and  described  by  Mr.  Tydeman,  the  hon. 
secretary  for  the  restoration  fund. 


NOBLE’S  PATENT  EXPANDING 
MANDREL. 

Everything  which  gives  convenience  in  the 
workshop  is  of  practical  service  to  the  mechanic, 
and  as  the  lathe  is  the  machine  - tool  most 
commonly  in  use,  any  invention  which  adds  to 
its  efficiency  deserves  attention.  We  have  been 
asked  to  inspect  some  expanding  mandrels 
exhibited  by  the  Britannia  Company,  of  Col- 
chester, at  their  London  show  - room  in 
Fenchurch-street,  and  the  visit  has  impressed 
us  with  a high  opinion  of  the  practical  value  of 
these  appliances.  The  ordinary  method  of  the 
shops  in  fitting  a pulley  or  bush,  or  other  like 
object  on  a mandrel  to  be  turned  is  to  turn 
down  any  odd  piece  of  metal  slightly  conically 
to  fit  the  central  bore  or  interior  hole  of  the 
object  to  a tight  fit;  and  then  to  hammer  and 
drive  it  in  with  the  risk  of  splitting  the  boss  or 
object  into  which  it  is  driven.  Much  work  is 
spoiled  in  this  rude  way.  The  term,  expanding 
mandrel,  sufficiently  expresses  at  once  the 
nature  of  the  new  invention.  It  is  intended 
for  any  class  of  lathe- work,  and  consists  of  a 
central  shaft,  E,  tapped  with  a left-handed  screw 
for  Dearly  its  entire  length  ; the  remainder  being 
cut  with  a right-handed  screw,  D,  of  smaller 
dimensions,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  on  the 
carrier.  A cone,  A,  works  over  the  left-handed 
screw.  In  its  surface  are  cut  three  equi-distant 
grooves,  F,  into  which  are  placed  three  corre- 
sponding wedges  or  slides,  which  are  dove- 
tailed into  the  grooves,  and  are  thus  held  in 
position.  The  bases  of  these  wedges  abut 
against  the  carrier-collar,  B,  so  that  when  the 
mandrel  is  inserted  in  the  bore  or  hollow  of  the 
bush  or  pulley,  or  other  article  to  be  turned, 
the  screwing-up  of  the  carrier  tightens  the 
wedges  by  driving  them  forward  within  the 
hollow,  and  so  the  object  is  firmly  held.  The 
mandrels  are  made  of  various  dimensions, 
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according  to  the  size  of  work  required  to  be 
done.  Each  Bet  is  of  course  of  its  respective 
minimum  size,  but  extra  wedges  to  fit  are  also 
supplied  to  suit  the  same  mandrel  for  dealing 
with  increased  sizes  of  work.  The  merits 
which  the  makers  claim  for  these  mandrels  are 
that  any  article  can  be  fitted  on  in  a moment 
without  fixing  iff  a vice  or  hammering;  that  the 
slides  expand  automatically  with  the  action  of 
the  lathe,  the  lever  of  the  carrier  being  brought 
into  contact  with  a pin  on  the  face-plate  of  the 
lathe,  and  consequently  the  deeper  the  cut  of 
the  tool  the  tighter  the  mandrel  holds,  as  the 
driver  correspondingly  tightens  up  ; and  that 
the  mandrels  always  expand  parallel  to  centres, 
thus  assuring  true  work.  They  further  claim 
economy  of  time  to  the  extent  that  in  a few 
weeks  the  cost  of  the  new  mandrels  will  be 
repaid.  We  do  not  consider  these  claims  in 
any  way  exaggerated,  but  regard  these  mandrels 
as  very  useful  adjuncts  to  the  lathe,  and  as 
supplying  a want  in  that  branch  of  their  appli- 
cation in  which  most  waste  of  time  and 
material  now  in  the  common  practice  ordinarily 
occurs. 

A BUILDER’S  CLAIM  : ST.  PATRICK’S 
CATHEDRAL,  DUBLIN. 

PILE  V.  DEAN  WEST. 

This  case  came  before  Lord  Chief  Baron  and  a 
special  jury  of  the  city  of  Dublin  a few  days  ago. 
It  was  an  action  in  which  (according  to  the  Irish 
Times)  the  plaintiff,  who  is  a builder  and  contractor, 
sought  to  recover  4,700/.,  balance  due  for  sundry 
works  and  repairs  executed  at  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Sep- 
tember, 1883,  one  of  the  flying  buttresses  of  the 
cathedral  fell,  and  in  consequence  it  became  neces- 
sary to  do  a much  larger  amount  of  work  than  at 
the  time  had  been  contemplated  by  the  Cathedral 
Board.  The  plaintiff  carried  out  the  necessary 
works  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Fuller 
Architect  to  the  Board,  and  the  work  was  after- 
wards measured  by  Messrs.  Patterson  & Kempster, 
building  surveyors.  A question  then  arose  as  to 
the  amount  which  the  Cathedral  Board  should  pay 
the  contractor.  The  defendants  lodged  in  court 
1,000/.  in  settlement  of  the  plaintiff’s  demand, 
and  they  disputed  the  rest  of  the  account,  their 
defence  as  to  which  involved  a very  large  amount  of 
evidence. 

Lord  Ardilaun  and  Sir  Edward  Cecil  Guinness, 
Bart.,  D.L.,  were  sued  as  two  of  the  former 
members  of  the  Board,  and  they  filed  separate 
defences  denying  their  liability. 

When  the  case 'was  called, 

Mr.  Holmes,  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Cathedral 
Board,  stated  to  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  that  a con- 
ference .had  taken  place  between  counsel  for  all 
parties  concerned,  and  the  terms  of  a settlement 
had  practically  been  arrived  at,  and  these  terms 
would  be  considered  at  a meeting  of  the  Cathedral 
Board  at  two  o’clock.  He  would  therefore  ask  his 
lordship  to  allow  the  case  to  stand  till  half-past  two 
o’clock. 

The  Solicitor-General  and  the  other  counsel  con- 
cerned agreed  to  this  course. 

The  Chief  Baron  allowed  the  case  to  stand  till  the 
hour  mentioned. 

Later  in  the  day  counsel  attended  and  stated  that 
in  the  morning  they  would  ask  his  lordship  to  make 
a consent  iu  the  case  a rule  of  court. 

The  Chief  Barcn. — Very  well. 

It  is  stated  that  by  the  consent  the  defendants 
agreed  to  pay  plaintiff  another  1,000/.  in  addition 
to  that  lodged  in  court,  and  450/.  costs. 


WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

Sib,  — An  Act  has  just  been  passed  em- 
powering the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to 
advance  the  necessary  funds  for  restoring  the 
exterior  of  the  Abbey.  We  may,  therefore, 
reasonably  expect  that  the  work  will  now  be  pushed 
on  with  vigour,  but  seeing  that  this  is  somewhere 
about  the  tenth  more  or  less  important  restoration 
of  this  great  national  edifice,  it  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  public  to  know  whether  the  best 
possible  security  has  been  taken  that  it  shall  be 
the  last.  It  is  not  a very  creditable  spectacle 
that  the  country  should  be  required  to  keep  restoring 
restorations.  Can  it  not  be  avoided  in  future  ? 

As,  I believe,  the  words  “ restorations  and  im- 
provements” were,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cavendish- 
Bentinck,  struck  out  of  the  Bill,  and  only  the  words 
“ substantial  repairs”  retained,  the  intended  work 
will  be  of  such  a comparatively  simple  nature  that 
it  would  perhaps  be  only  reasonable  to  leave  it, 
without  comment,  in  the  hands  of  the  Abbey  archi- 
tect, for  whose  genius  all  who  know  his  beautiful 
works  must  have  the  greatest  admiration.  But 
though  simple  from  an  architectural  point  of  view, 
it  will  be  a very  important  practical  work,  and 
Mr.  Pearson  is  not,  I believe,  responsible  for  the 
selection  of  the  stone,  for  it  was  in  use  at  the 
Abbey  when  he  received  his  commission. 

The  decay  of  improper  stone  has  led  to  these 
repeated  restorations, — ten  or  a dozen  of  which  are 
historically  recorded,-  and  as  there  is  some  doubt 
about  the  matter  it  may  very  properly  be  asked 
What  guarantee  is  there  that  the  stone  in  use  for 
this  present  restoration, — already  commenced, — is 
of  such  a nature  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  lament- 
able failures  for  the  future?  I venture  to  say  there 
is  none.  Chemical  tests,  as  we  know  too  well,  are 
dangerously  mis-leading.  The  absence  of  any  in- 
jurious effect  of  time  upon  the  stone  of  the 
buildings  of  manufacturing  towns  is  the  only  safe 
monitor,  and  such  buildings  are  sufficiently 
numerous. 

Chilmark  stone,— the  stone  in  use  at  the  Abbey,— 
is  a very  beautiful  material,  and  if  it  were  about  to 
be  used  on  Salisbury  Plain  instead  of  at  West- 
minster, it  would  be  unnecessary  to  question  its 
suitability  for  the  purpose.  But  it  is  a limestone, 
and  costly  experience  has  proved  that  all  limestones, 
whether  oolites  or  dolomites,  are  destroyed  sooner 
or  later  by  the  noxious  gases  which  contaminate  the 
air  of  Westminster.  As  well  may  we  expect  water 
to  mix  with  oil  as  carbonate  of  lime  to  remain  un- 
changed in  the  presence  of  muriatic  acid,  car- 
burotted  hydrogen,  ammonia  and  the  dozen  other 
destructive  gases  and  fuliginous  compounds  of  our 
atmosphere.  If  it  had  hitherto  been  so  accommo- 
dating, British  tax-payers  would  not  now  be  com- 
pelled to  spend  2,500/.  a year  upon  the  external 
repairs  of  an  adjacent  national  edifice,  and  which 
amount  a late  First  Commissioner  of  Works  has 
stated  would  be  required  as  a permanent  expendi- 
ture. Lambeth  Palace  has  been  restored  twice  in 
living  memory.  Only  recently  the  masons’  scaffold 
was  removed  from  the  Treasury  Buildings.  At 
Buckingham  Palace  the  lives  of  the  sentries  were  in 
danger  from  falling  stones,  immediately  after  the 
east  front  was  completed.  Now,  as  the  material 
used  for  these  buildings  (and  for  many  more)  was 
derived  from  some  well-known  limestone  quarry, 
aud  has  so  lamentably  failed,  common  sense  and 
actual  experience, — to  say  nothing  of  chemical 
science, — seem,  I think,  to  demand  that  stone  of  a 
different  nature  should  be  used  for  the  “ substantial 
repairs  ” of  the  Abbey. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter,  except 
it  be  that  of  overcoming  a pernicious  local  custom. 
There  is  no  excuse  ; for  in  these  days  railways,  and 
shipping,  and  quarries  yielding  the  most  durable 
stone  abound.  In  the  northern  towns,  if  lime- 
stone is  used  at  all,  it  is  only  to  throw  it  into  a 


furnace  for  the  reduction  of  ores,  and  for  other 
useful  economic  work,  but  never  for  a building  of 
any  importance.  Their  atmosphere  is  much  the 
same  as  that  of  London. 

The  additional  cost,  at  the  outset,  of  proper  stone 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Abbey  would  be  trifling 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  repeated  repairs 
rendered  necessary  by  the  injudicious  use  of  a 
material  quite  unsuited  to  the  local  circumstances. 

Urbanus. 


PROVINCIAL  NEWS. 

Handsworth. — The  new  Drill-hall  for  the 
1st  V.  B.  Sooth  Staffordshire  Regiment  of 
Volunteers,  just  opened  at  Soho-road,  Hands- 
worth,  has  been  designed  by  Messrs.  Osborn  & 
Reading,  architects,  of  Birmingham,  the  size 
being  102  ft.  by  75  ft.  The  front  block  of 
accessory  buildings  comprise  orderly  - room, 
armoury,  clothes  store;  meeting  or  lecture 
room,  43  ft.  by  20  ft. ; and  sergeant-instructor’s 
house,  gateway,  &c.  Messrs.  Barnsley  & Sons 
are  the  builders. 

Repton  ( Derbyshire ). — An  important  addition 
to  the  school  buildings  was  opened  on  Thursday, 
the  17th,  by  Mr.  Justice  Denman  (an  old 
Reptonian).  The  new  buildings  occupy  the 
site  of  the  old  Priory  Church  nave,  and  have 
been  so  arranged  as  not  to  disturb  any  of 
the  remains  in  situ.  The  old  wrought  stone 
found  during  the  excavations  has  been  built 
up  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Haswell,  the  clerk  of 
works,  as  a wall  on  the  north  side.  The 
new  buildings  are  from  designs  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Blomfield,  M.A.,  and  are  of  the 
Perpendicular  period,  harmonising  with  the 
adjoining  priory  house.  The  west  gable  is 
flanked  by  embattled  turrets,  and  the  south 
side  is  broken  up  by  four  large  arohes  leading 
to  the  cloisters,  off  which  run  the  class-rooms, 
lavatories,  &c.  The  main  staircase  and  entrance 
to  hall  above  are  at  the  east  end,  over  the 
class-rooms,  &c.  One  large  hall  has  been  built 
(101  ft.  by  40  ft.)  in  memory  of  the  late 
Dr.  Pears,  bead  master.  It  is  a room  of  grand 
proportions,  and  is  roofed  with  an  open 
hammer-beam  roof,  springing  off  stone  corbels, 
and  the  room  is  lined  round  with  oak  panelling, 
7 ft.  high,  and  at  the  west  end  is  an  orchestra 
capable  of  holding  a full  band  and  chorus  ; on  it 
is  built  a three-manual  organ  (with  oak  case 
specially  designed  by  Mr.  Blomfield),  with 
Brindley’s  patent  pneumatic  action,  by  Messrs. 
Brindley  & Foster,  of  Sheffield.  The  buildings 
have  been  built  throughout  with  Coxbench 
(Derbyshire)  stone.  The  pavements  and  stair- 
cases being  built  with  Stuart’s  granolithic  stone. 
The  heating  and  ventilation  have  had  special 
attention  paid  to  them,  and  these  important 
matters  have  been  admirably  carried  out  by 
Mr.  R.  Crittall,  Manchester-square.  The  whole 
of  the  buildings  have  been  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  Walker  & Slater,  of  Derby,  under  the 
direct  superintendence  of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Haswell, 
of  Chester. 

Sxvanage,  Dorset. — A marine  drive,  of  great 
beauty,  is  being  made  round  Durlstone  Head, 
at  tbe  expense  of  Mr.  George  Burt,  of 
Westminster.  It  commands  views  of  the  rock- 
bound  coast  (including  Tilly  Whym),  which 
is  very  fine  here,  consisting  of  Portland  stone 
cliffs,  against  which  the  green  seas  wash, 
it  being  several  fathoms  deep  close  under  the 
cliff  without  any  shore  whatever.  The  works, 
which  are  intended  for  the  public  use,  consist 
of  a drive  encircling  the  headland,  and  working 
spirally  up  to  the  summit,  where  a pavilion  is 
to  be  erected.  A large  circle  is  formed  of  large 
stoneB,  which  are  placed  in  such  a position  as 
to  denote  the  points  of  the  compass,  and  serve 
for  seats.  The  whole  will,  when  complete, 
form  an  admirable  pleasure  park  for  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town. 


Church  at  Cae-G-urwen,  Carmarthen- 
shire. — A new  church,  built  by  Mr.  C. 
Edwards,  of  Leominster,  from  the  plans 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E. 
H.  Lingen  - Barker,  has  just  been  opened 
at  this  place.  It  consists  of  a nave  50  ft. 
by  24  ft.,  with  a well  - developed  chancel, 
commodious  vestry,  and  south  porch.  The 
walls  are  of  local  stone,  and  the  wood-work  is 
principally  of  pitch-pine.  The  floors  are  laid 
with  Webb’s  Worcester  tiles,  and  the  church  is 
warmed  by  Porritt’s  heating  apparatus.  The 
cost  has  been  638/.,  which,  for  200  persons,  is 
only  3/.  48.  per  head. 
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®te  Siuimrfs  Column. 

OUB  BUILDING  STONES— XVI. 
artificial  stones  ( continued ). 

Ransome’s  Artificial  Stone. 

IfrISs&i  TONE  bearing  this  title  has  been  before 
the  public  for  many  years.  It  is  made 
HaSSa  of  clean  sand  artificially  dried,  mixed 
into  a paste  with  silicate  of  soda,  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  ground-up  or  powdered 
stone  is  added.  The  whole  is  thoroughly  mixed 
together  in  a mill,  being  subsequently  pressed 
into  moulds  and  turned  out  as  blocks  when 
dry.  A cold  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is 
then  poured  over  them,  after  which  they  are 
placed  in  a hot  solution  of  the  same  chemical. 
In  order  that  the  pores  of  the  material  shall 
become  thoroughly  filled,  in  particular  cases 
the  chemical  is  introduced  under  pressure.  A 
cross  combination,  or  double  decomposition 
ensues ; chloride  of  sodium  is  washed  out,  and 
silioate  of  lime  is  formed  within  the  stone. 
When  this  process  is  completed,  and  the  mate- 
rial has  dried,  the  exoess  of  ohloride  of  sodium 
which  has  formed  on  its  exterior  is  wiped  off. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  an  artificial 
method  of  producing  stone,  the  result  of  which 
more  closely  resembles  the  one  whch  in  nature 
produces  a sandstone  with  a calcareo- siliceous 
matrix.  For  the  artificial  stone  now  under 
consideration  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
sandstone  with  a matrix  of  silicate  of  lime,  with 
a little  powdered  foreign  matter  in  it. 

We  have  repeatedly  observed  that  natural 
sandstones  of  this  description  are  amongst  the 
most  durable  stones,  and  we  should  expect  to 
find  that  this  artificial  product,  which  is  so 
Bimilar  to  them,  is  almost  as  durable.  The 
principal  matters,  perhaps,  upon  which  the 
actual  durability  of  Ransome’s  Btone  to  a great 
extent  depends,  are  the  purity  of  the  chemicals 
used,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  foreign 
powdered  matter  added  to  the  sand  in  mixing, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  process. 

The  material  has  been  formed  in  moulds,  in 
imitation  of  decorative  carving  j a use  of  it 
which  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated,  and 
which  is  fatal  to  true  artistio  feeling  and  work- 
manship. We  do  not,  however,  see  the  slightest 
objection  to  the  use  of  this  homogeneous  stone 
for  walls  and  dressings  of  buildings  in  districts 
where  it  can  be  used  as  economically  as  natural 
stone,  other  things  being  equal.  Moreover, 
like  the  average  limestones  and  sandstones,  it 
can  be  worked  with  the  chisel  whenever  neces- 
sary. In  this  respect  it  has  an  advantage  over 
some  other  artificial  stones,  where  the  removal 
of  the  outer  layer  of  the  material  is  a source  of 
decay. 

Many  experiments  on  Ransome’s  stone  are 
recorded  in  Gwilt’s  “ Encyclopedia,”  p.  485. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  it  absorbs  about 
6J  per  cent  of  water,  although  as  high  as  12  per 
cent,  has  been  recorded  (see  Wray  “ On  Stone”). 
It  weighs  between  1101b.  and  120  lb.  per  cubic 
foot,  whilst  its  resistance  to  crushing,  per  inoh, 
is  about  2 tons. 

Mr.  Ransome  has  made  several  improvements 
on  his  original  stone,  and  in  1870  he  invented 
a superior  variety,  called 

Apcenite. 

This  material  can  be  made  on  the  works 
where  it  is  intended  to  be  used.  It  consists 
in  mixing  Farnham  stone,  or  soluble  silica, 
with  silicate  of  soda  or  of  potash,  together 
with  lime,  sand,  alumina,  or  other  convenient 
materials  in  proper  proportions.  The  alkaline 
silicate  is  then  decomposed,  the  silica  combining 
with  the  lime  to  form  an  insoluble  silicate  of 
lime,  and  also  forming,  with  some  of  the 
materials,  a silicate  of  alumina,  whilst  the 
caustic  alkali,  set  free  by  the  decomposition, 
seizes  upon  the  soluble  silica  of  the  Farnham 
stone,  and  forms  a fresh  silicate,  which  in  turn 
is  decomposed  by  more  lime.* 

The  stone  is  said  to  absorb  from  about  5£  to 
12  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  water,  and  weighs 
from  130  lb.  to  140  lb.  per  cubic  foot. 

It  is  used  for  balustrades,  steps,  landings,  &c. 

Victoria  Stone. 

Many  forms  of  Portland  cement  are  em- 
ployed in  building  operations.  It  would  be  out 
of  place  here  to  describe  any  of  the  ordinary 
kinds  of  that  cement,  as  well  as  those  which  do 
not  rank  as  building  stones,  and  although 
Victoria  stone  is  principally  formed  of  it,  an 


* See  “ Guide  to  Museum  of  Prac.  Geol,”  p.  46. 


important  part  of  the  process  of  the  manu- 
facture of  the  stone  is  a decided  departure 
from  the  ordinary  methods  of  making  that 
cement. 

The  stone  is  made  somewhat  in  the  following 
manner : — Granite,  obtained  from  Groby 
Quarries,  near  Leicester,  is  pulverised  and 
subsequently  washed.  This  washing  frees  it 
from  any  soft  or  foreign  substance  which 
might  prove  detrimental  to  the  uniform 
character  required  in  the  stone.  It  is  then 
mixed  with  the  best  Portland  cement.  If 
desired  to  make  slabs  for  pavements,  it  is  then 
moulded  in  frames,  which  are  lined  with  metal, 
so  that  both  sides  of  the  slab  are  equally  level, 
and  the  edges  being  true,  enable  the  different 
slabs  to  be  evenly  joined  together,  thus 
causing  the  pavement  to  present  a symmetrical 
appearance.  The  next  stage  of  the  process  is 
to  take  the  slabs  of  cemented  material  out  of 
the  moulds  about  a week  after,  and  immerse 
them  in  baths  of  silicate  of  soda,  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  trade  circular,  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  about  eight  or  ten  days. 

The  silica  is  obtained  from  under  the  chalk 
deposits  of  Farnham  in  Surrey,  and  prepared 
in  a solution. 

The  lengthened  immersion  causes  the  slabs 
to  become  impregnated  with  silica,  and  pro- 
duces a chemical  change.  The  silicate  com- 
bines with  the  lime  in  the  cement,  the  mass 
being  made  hard  by  the  silicate  of  lime  so 
formed. 

How  far  the  silicate  renders  the  stone  im- 
pervious to  water,  appears  from  experiment  to 
be  uncertain.  We  will  not  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  this  variability  in  structure,  and, 
indeed,  no  result  of  practical  value  would  be 
obtained  by  it,  for,  as  the  stone  only  absorbs 
from  2 to  7'6  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  water 
in  twenty-four  hours,  it  will  be  seen  that  if  we 
take  the  highest  of  these  figures  as  the  ordi- 
nary absorption  power,  even  then  it  would  be 
tolerably  compact,  and,  in  this  respect,  compare 
favourably  with  many  of  the  natural  stones 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Wray  says  that  the  thinner  flags  are  less  com- 
pact and  more  absorptive  than  the  thicker 
ones. 

When  the  stone  is  taken  out  of  the  silica 
tanks  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  for  rather  more 
than  a month  before  being  utilised. 

The  process  of  manufacture  of  the  material 
when  not  made  into  slabs  is  nearly  the  same, 
allowances  being  made  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

The  quality  of  the  Victoria  stone  was  not  so 
uniform  when  it  was  first  made,  because  too 
much  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  immersion 
in  silicate  of  soda.  It  was  thought  that  this 
chemical  would  render  durable  almost  anything 
it  bound  together  in  the  shape  of  concrete,  but 
it  was  found  necessary  to  use  only  the  better 
quality  of  cement,  and  also  to  wash  the 
crushed  granite,  which  was  not  previously 
done. 

The  crushing-weight  of  the  stone  is  stated  to 
be  6,440  lb.  per  cubic  inch,  and  its  weight 
from  140  lb.  to  160  lb.  per  cubic  foot.  An 
average  of  ten  briquettes  of  Victoria  stone 
showed  that  it  was  capable  of  bearing  a tensile 
strain  of  about  794  lb.  per  square  inch. 

It  is  used  principally  for  paving,  but  in  a 
lesser  degree  also  for  window  and  door  sills, 
balustrades,  landings,  tanks,  sinks,  &c.  The 
clock  tower  and  chimney-stacks  of  Messrs. 
Peek,  Frean,  & Co.’s  factory,  Bermondsey; 
and  at  Fresh  Wharf,  London  Bridge,  are 
examples  of  the  stone  when  built  up. 

Sorel  Stone  is  made  of  calcined  magnesite, 
mixed  with  sand  or  powdered  marble,  and 
wetted  with  a liquor  containing  a considerable 
amount  of  magnesium  chloride.  The  whole  is 
then  forced  into  moulds  of  different  materials. 
In  three  or  four  days  it  becomes  hard  enough 
to  handle.  Its  crushing- weight  is  very  high. 

Patent  Petrammite  and  Rust’s  Vitrified  Marble 
are  other  examples  of  stone  artificially  made. 


Mortomley. — On  Whit  Sunday  the  new 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Schools  erected  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  Mortomley,  near  Chapel- 
town,  were  formally  opened.  The  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  on  the  26th  July,  1S85.  The 
buildings,  which  occupy  a site  near  Mortomley 
Hall,  consist  of  church,  school,  Presbytery,  and 
house,  provision  being  made  for  future  exten- 
sions. The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  “ Our 
Lady,  Refuge  of  Sinners,”  has  cost  upwards  of 
1,000£.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Lloyd,  of  London,  was 
the  architect. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  SPECIFICATIONS. 

5,445,  Chimney  Cowls.  H.  G.  Burson. 

The  improvements  are  effected  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  which  form  the  chimney-cowl. 
Special  apertures  and  air-pressure  or  deflecting 
plates  for  increasing  draught  are  so  arranged  that 
the  mouth  always  faces  the  wind  as  it  revolves  upon 
its  spmdle.  As  the  air  blows  upon  a deflecting 
plate,  it  causes  a greater  pressure  as  it  reaches  the 
centre  of  the  shaft,  and  creates  a partial  vacuum 
assisted  by  the  inlets  discharging  the  smoke  through 
the  mouth  of  the  cowl,  rendering  a down-draught 
impossible. 

4,618,  Dovetailing  Machines.  John  Anderson. 

This  is  an  improvement  on  a former  invention  for 
use  in  machines  having  vertical  cutters,  dove-tail- 
ing wood  joinery,  boxes,  drawers,  &c.  It  is  capable 
of  being  used  for  any  required  size  of  dove-tails  by 
simply  changing  the  cutters,  as  there  are  no  teeth 
to  obstruct  the  variation  as  is  the  case,  with  carriers 
hitherto  in  use. 

9,418,  Window-Sashes.  J.  Carter. 

The  window,  when  shut,  has  an  ordinary  appear- 
ance, without  cords,  weights,  or  boxes.  At  the 
lower  part  of  the  stiles  of  sash  is  fixed  a 
bracket  of  brass  or  iron,  with  a screw  passing 
through  it  into  the  window-frame.  This  forms  the 
fulcrum  on  which  the  sash  revolves,  and  they  can 
be  completely  reversed,  and  opened  and  let  down 
for  cleaning,  painting,  or  repairing.  The  upper 
sash  has  a latch  on  the  top  rail  latching  into  the 
window-frame,  and  the  lower  sash  shuts  close 
against  the  top  sash  and  against  the  woodwork. 

8,096,  Manufacture  of  Plaster.  R.  Stone. 

First  the  raw  materials, — chalk,  limestone,  and 
analogous  materials, — are  immersed  in  tanks,  or 
otherwise,  and  soaked  with  vitriol  as  they  are  taken 
from  the  quarries.  They  are  then  loaded  into  fur- 
naces or  kilns,  mixed  with  fuel,  such  as  coke,  coals 
&c.,  suitable  for  producing  a very  high  temperature’ 
which  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  materials  so  as 
to  prevent  contraction.  In  order  to  assist  iu  raising 
the  heat,  and  producing  such  temperature,  a reser- 
voir is  filled  with  compressed  air,  and  a continual 
supply  is  forced  amongst  the  materials  until 
thoroughly  exhausted.  Special  mixtures  are  speci- 
fied, and  also  special  grinding-machines  and  crush- 
ing-rolls, with  annular  grooved  or  corrugated 
surfaces  for  grinding  and  disintegrating  the 
material. 

NEW  APFLIOATION8  FOR  LETTERS  PATENT. 

June  11. — 7,827,  J.  Shaw,  Cooking  Ranges. 

7,863,  P.  Hoppe,  Raising  or  Hoisting.— 7,866, 
J.  Banks,  Door  Bolts  and  Staples. 

June  12.-7,877,  J.  Peace,  Window-sash  Fas- 
tener.—7,878,  S.  Harrison,  Notched  Blocks  for 
Building  Walls  Downwards.— 7,880,  J.  Armstrong 
Water  Waste-preventing  and  Regulating  Cisterns’. 
—7,882,  C.  Coutts,  Corrugated  Water  Supply 
Pipes. — 7,921,  G.  Walker,  Laying  Wood  Flooring. 
—7,924,  J.  Carpenter,  Cleaning  Floors,  kc. 

June  15. — 7,941,  J.  Hill,  Saw-sharpening  Appa- 
ratus.—7,954,  T.  Twyford,  Water-closet  Basins  and 
Flushing  same.— 7,956,  T.  Twyford,  Water-closet 

Basins.— 7,985,  E.  Hughes,  Hoisting  Machinery. 

7,991,  E.  Edwards,  Air-tight  Cover  for  Water- 
Closets,  &o. 

June  16.-8,000,  J.  k A.  Wallwork,  Traps  or 
Seals  for  Drains  and  Water  Waste-pipes.  — 8 025 
J.  Gough,  Apparatus  for  Cleaning  Chimneys.  ’ ’ 

June  17.-8,067,  P.  Milligan,  Manufacture  of 
Bricks.— 8,081,  F.  Morgan,  Casement  Fasteners. — 

8.085,  R.  Bowman,  Electrical  Thief-proof  Lock. 

8.086,  J.  Haswell  and  J.  Boswell,  Chimney  or 
Ventilating  Cowls  or  Tops. — 8,090,  R.  Ash,  Ven- 
tilation. 

PROVISIONAL  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

5,638,  J.  Russell,  Cooking  Ranges. — 5,678,  J. 
Mitchell,  Water  Regulating  and  Waste-preventing 
Apparatus. — 6,680,  J.  Jackson,  Flushing  Cisterns 
for  Water-closets.  — 5,706,  J.  Macleish,  Water 

Fittings  for  Baths. — 5,710,  G.  Porter,  Dust  Bins. 

5,927,  J.  Strick,  Steps  or  Ladders.— 5,991,  J.  & J. 
Edge,  Dies  for  Tiles,  Bricks,  &c.— 6,007,  T.  Harby, 

Party-wall  Doors  for  Fireproof  Buildings,  k c. 

6,012,  H.  Owens,  Adjustment  for  Fanlights  or 

Casements, — 6,196,  J.  Fryer.  Chimney  Cowl. 

6,239,  A.  Clark,  Stoves. — 6,352,  J.  Wilson,  Securing 
Door  Handles  or  Knobs  to  Spindles. — 3,928  A. 
Huxley  and  Others,  Syphon  Flushing  Cisterns. — 
5,381,  R.  Rastrick  and  G.  Hughes,  Cutting  Mitres 
&c.— 5,627,  C.  Jordan,  Self-fastening  Metal  Letters 
and  Figures.— 5,728,  J.  and  A.  Lake,  Mortising 
Machine. — 5,891,  E.  Verity  and  Others,  Dead 
Weight  Latch  and  Stay  for  Regulating  and  Securing 
Fanlight  Windows,  kc.— 5,921,  R.  Macan,  Sanitary 

Dust  Bin. — 5,942,  F.  Stent,  Door  Spring. — 6,058. 

W.  Potter  and  R.  Papinoau,  Door  Closers. — 6,379 
D.  Frew,  Hinges,  &c.— 7,232,  E.  Hatton,  Hopper 
Ventilators. — 7,396,  H.  Heath,  Ventilators. 

COMPLETE  SPECIFICATIONS  ACCEPTED. 

Open  to  oppotitionfor  tico  monthi. 

9,370,  J.  Wailes,  Cutting  Drains,  Trenches,  &c. — 
14,113,  J.  Honeyman,  Ventilators. — 69,  R.  Stevens, 
Dry  Glaring.— 5,556,  J.  Smith,  Stoves,  Fire-grates] 
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&c. — 9,278,  M.  Stephenson,  Pipe  Couplings. — 3,358, 
A.  Lovekin,  Blow  Pipes.  — 4,588,  W.  Lennon, 
Counterbalances  for  Window-sashes,  kc. — 6,635,  J. 
Cooper,  Metallic  Fences. 


RECENT  SALES  OF  PROPERTY. 


ESTATE  EXCHANGE  BEPORT. 


JUNE  16. 

By  A.  & A.  Field. 

Kingsland— 69  and  61,  Hertford-road,  and  a ground- 
rent  of  /.  a year,  term  31  years,  ground-rent 

36,  Ball's  Pond-road,  65  years,  ground-rent  6 /. 10s, 
North  Bow — 131,  Armagn-road,  78  years,  ground- 

rent  3/ 

131,  Usher-road,  freehold  

68,  Libra-road,  freehold 

By  Fcllkb  & Fdlleb. 

Kennington— Profit  rental  of  88/.  4s.,  term  33  years 

Profit  rental  of  SOL  Is.,  term  16  years 

Wandsworth— Ground-rents  of  39/.  16s.,  reversion 

in  44  years 

Ground-rents  of  26/.  10s.,  reversion  in  68  years  ... 

Ground-rents  of  20/.,  reversion  in  44  years 

Ground-rents  of  238/.  18s.,  reversion  in  72  years 
Ground-rents  of  34/.  4s.,  reversion  in  44  years  ... 
Ground-rents  of  62/.  Is  , reversion  in  66  "years  ... 
Numerous  ground-rentsamouming  to  506/.  13s.  7d. 

sold  for  

June  17. 

By  Mr.  Luckhubst. 

Clapham — 7,  Hazelrigge-road,  76  years,  ground- 

rent  61.  10s 

Brixton— 96  and  106,  Milkwood-road, 

ground-rent  10/ 

By  J.  Shilcock. 

Seven  Sisters-road — 53,  Durham-road,  freehold  ... 
By  Glasieb  & Sons. 

Putney — 73,  High-atreet,  92  years,  ground-rent  28/. 

By  Nbwbon  A Habding. 

Islington— 10,  Queen’s  Head-street,  60  years, 

ground-rent  61 

363,  Liverpool-road,  23  years,  ground-rent  loi,  ... 
94  and  96,  Copenhagen-street,  67  years,  ground- 

rent  24/ 

8toke  Newington— 11,  Millard-road,  86  years, 

ground-rent6/.  10s.  

By  R.  Ttsbb  & Co. 

East  Dnlwich  — 41,  Ady’s-road,  89  years,  ground. 

rent  6/.  10s 

Kennington— Improved  ground-rents  of  24/.  10s., 

term  64  years 

Improved  ground-rents  of  16/.,  term  64  years  ... 
Holloway,  Fairmead-road— Chester  villa,  81  years, 

ground-rent  9/ 

Clapham  Park— 139,  141,  and  143,  Bedford-’road,  37 

years,  ground-rent  25/ 

By  E.  Stimson. 

Peckham  — 13  to  23  odd,  Shard-road,  60  years, 

gronnd-rent  12/ 

Bermondsey— 43,  Grange. road,  freehold  

103,  Abbey-street,  freehold  

64,  Laruacu-road,  freehold 

Wandsworth-road— No.  22o,  and  2 and  4,  Wilcox. 

road,  37  years,  ground-rent  10/ 

6 to  14  even,  Wilcox-road,  37  rears,  no  ground- 

rent  ' 

2 and  4,  Simpson-streot,  37  years,  no  ground. rent 
16  to  22  even,  Wilcox-road,  31  rears,  ground-rent 

16/.  10s.  *.?. 

1 to  11  odd,  Simpson-street,  34  years,  ground-rent 


1,110 


840 


640 


6,940 

900 

1,240 

12,440 


1,070 


706 


400 


376 

1,300 

1,200 


300 


8/.  .. 


21  and  23,  Neptune-atreet,  and  3 and  4,  Cape 

cottages,  32  years,  ground-rent  8/.  10s 

26,  Hartington-road,  32  years,  ground-rent  4/.  8s. 

By  Fullbb  & Fcllbb. 

Clapham,  6 and  6a,  the  Pavement,  freehold  

6,  7,  and,  the  Pavement,  freehold  

Kilburn — 97,  101  to  109  odd,  Malvern-road,  971 
years,  ground-rent  69/.  -Is.  6d 

Wandsworth-road  — Ground-rents  of  290/.  16s!, 

reversion  in  81  years  ,..!. 

Ground-rents  of  61/.  3s.,  reversion  in  68  year’s"!!! 
Several  ground-rents  amounting  to  172/.  12s., 

sold  for  

June  18. 

By  W.  Pabish. 

Forest  Gate — The  residence,  Elm  Cottage,  freehold 

„ . T By  W.  B.  Mat. 

South  Norwood,  Avenue-road— A plot  of  garden 

land  

By  Hobxe,  Son,  & Evbbsfield. 

East  Dulwich — Whitburn  Lodge,  33  years,  ground- 

rent  30/ 

By  Bakes  & Sons. 

Liverpool,  West  Derby— Copyhold  land,  4a.  2r. 

F.  Lewis  & Co. 

Chelsea,  Flood-street—  Ground-rent  of  9/.,  term  33 

years 

College-street— Ground-rent  of  6/.,  term  22  years 


3,360 

6,860 


1,620 

4,725 


39p.  1,000 


MEETINGS. 

Satubdat,  Junk  26. 

St.  Paul’*  Eccletiological  Society.— Visit  to  Elv.  Train 
trom  Liverpool- street,  Ham. 

Tuesday,  Juke  29. 

■Brill'*  Miami.—  Mr  Jokn  A.  P.  MacBrid.  on 
iomb  ol  MautrOius  and  Greco-Roman  Art.” 


2 30  p.m. 

Statistical  Society.— Anniversary  Meeting.  4 p.m. 


Wbdnesdat,  June  30. 

Society  of  Art/.— Annual  General  Meeting.  4 pm. 
Dundee  Institute  of  Architecture.— Visit  to  Tav  Brid 
12  noon.  J 


Thubsdat,  July  1. 

Ryal  Archeological  Institute.  — Professor  Bunnell 
Lewis  on  The  Antiquities  of  Saintes.”  4 pm. 

Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Fine  Arts  — 
Morning  Meeting. 

Satubdat,  July  3. 

Architectural  Attociation. — Visit  to  Harrow  (see  advt 
for  particulars.)  ' u l' 


Htisallanm 


A New  Laundry  at  Aberdeen.— The 

formal  opening  of  the  Bon-Accord  Steam 
Laundry  took  place  on  the  9th  inst.  The 
new  buildings,  which  are  situated  at  Craig- 
shaw,  in  the  parish  of  Nigg,  on  the  rising 
ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  Dee,  opposite 
the  Duthie  Park,  are  of  granite  ; and  the  river 
front  being  of  fair-picked  ashlar  work,  the 
triple-roofed  structure  presents  a prominent 
and  pleasing  aspect  as  viewed  from  the  park  or 
the  riverside  esplanade  at  present  in  course  of 
construction  on  the  north  bank.  The  designs 
were  furnished  by  Mr.  Duncan  McMillan, 
architect,  Aberdeen,  while  the  whole  of  the 
machinery  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Thomas  & Taylor,  of  Stookport.  The  Ironing 
and  Calendering  Room  contains  a patent  steam 
mangle  (with  reversible  motion),  two  calendering 
machines,  starch-boiler,  starch-washer,  rinsing- 
machine,  and  tables  for  ironing  and  folding  on. 
At  the  north  end  is  an  airing-chamber,  with  a 
patent  iron-stove,  which  is  stoked  in  the  usual 
way,  but  from  which  the  irons  can  be  taken 
without  entering  the  chamber.  Off  this,  to  the 
east,  are  the  drying  - closets,  with  coils  of 
galvanised  steam  pipes  around  and  under  the 
sliding  frames,  which  run  on  grooves  in  the 
floor.  Above  the  drying-closets  is  the  Curtain 
Room,  for  drying  and  stretching  window- 
curtains,  fitted  up  witb  the  latest  improve- 
ments. South  of  these  is  the  Public  Wash- 
house,  furnished  with  four  eccentric-motion 
washing-machines,  and  blueing,  wringing,  and 
rinsing  machines.  There  is  also  a hydro- 
extractor,  the  frame  of  which  is  of  cast-iron, 
and  the  perforated  cage  of  copper  and  brass  : 
it  works  up  to  1,000  revolutions  a minute. 
Opening  from  the  public  wash-house  is  a 
private  wash-house  for  ladies’  underclothing, 
&c.,  similarly  provided  with  smaller  machines, 
all  the  washers  having  cold  - water  spray 
apparatus  attached.  The  water  used  is  taken 
from  the  Craigshaw  Burn.  It  is  stored  in  a 
trapezoid-shaped  reservoir,  from  which  it  is 
conducted  to  a sunk  well  under  the  engine- 
house  (on  the  east  side  of  the  building),  from 
which  it  is  lifted  by  a double-action  steam- 
oump  as  wanted.  There  are  two  Galloway 
toilers  (27  ft.  by  7 ft.  6 in.  each),  and  in  the 
boiler-house  is  a patent  heater.  The  engine 
is  a horizontal  one  of  12  h.-p.,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  building  near  the  centre  is  a patent 
filter,  hot-water  tank,  and  cold-water  tank. 
The  Receiving  and  Issuing  Rooms  are  fitted  up 
in  the  usual  way. 

The  Wesleyan  Chapel,  Stndley  - road, 
Clapham-road,  has  been  recently  redeco- 
rated and  altered,  and  was  opened  last  week 
with  special  services.  The  window  openings 
have  been  entirely  reconstructed  and  filled 
in  with  traceried  frames,  with  coloured  orna- 
mental lead  glazing,  with  new  moulded  strings 
and  labels  to  the  windows  outside.  The  interior 
of  the  chapel  has  been  reconstructed  and  entirely 
coloured  in  the  Renaissance  style,  with  quiet 
tints  of  green,  Pompeian  red,  and  gold.  The 
lighting  arrangements  have  been  entirely 
altered,  and  a new  snnbnrner  fixed  in  the  ceiling, 
with  Bpecially-designed  brass  gas  fittings  under 
galleries.  The  school  and  class-rooms  have 
also  been  altered  and  redecorated.  The  interior 
decoration  has  been  carried  out  by  Messrs. 
Heaton,  Butler,  & Bayne,  of  Garrick-street ; the 
gas  arrangements  and  ventilation  by  Messrs. 
Z.  D.  Berry  & Sons  ; the  coloured  lead  glazing 
by  Mr.  Odell ; the  builder  was  Mr.  F.  Higgs, 
and  the  whole  of  the  works  have  been  carried 
out  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Mr.  Sidney  R.  J.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Catt,  architects,  of  Furnival’s-Inn. 

Colonial  and  Indian  Exhibition.  — 
Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  exami- 
nation in  the  Indian ’Court  of  certain  com- 
mercial products,  which  are  believed  to  be 
insufficiently  known  or  to  be  suitable  for  new 
purposes.  Among  the  substances  which  will 
be  examined  are  fibres,  silk  and  silk  substitutes, 
drugs,  tobacco,  gums  and  resins,  minerals,  oils, 
oil-seeds  and  perfumery,  dyes,  mordants  and 
pigments,  timbers,  tanning  materials  and 
leather,  and  food-stuffs.  Any  visitors  to  the 
Exhibition,  who  are  interested  in  the  subject, 
will  be  permitted  to  attend  these  examinations 
of  products,  which  will  take  place  in  the  Com- 
mercial-room attached  to  the  Economic  Court, 
where  all  farther  information  may  be  obtained. 
Should  the  results  of  this  examination  render 
sach  a course  desirable,  conferences  of  a formal 
character  will  probably  be  held  at  a later  date. 


The  Metropolitan  Sewage  Sludge.— At 

the  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
this  Friday,  the  25th  of  June,  the  Works  and 
General  Purposes  Committee  will  present  a 
report  stating  that  the  Committee  have  con- 
sidered the  designs,  specifications,  and  tenders 
for  a vessel 'capable  of  conveying  1,000  tons  of 
sewage  sludge  out  to  sea,  and  are  of  opinion 
that  the  design  sent  in  by  the  Barrow  Ship- 
building Company  (Limited)  is,  with  certain 
modifications  which  they  have  agreed  to  make, 
best  suited  for  the  Board’s  requirements,  and 
recommending  that  one  vessel  be  ordered  from 
the  Company  in  accordance  with  such  design, 
and  that  the  Solicitor  be  instructed  to  prepare 
the  necessary  contract.  And  further  recom- 
mending that  Mr.  J . Casey  be  informed  that  the 
Board  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  his  suggestion 
to  throw  open  to  the  public  the  designs  which 
they  have  received  for  sludge-vessels,  and  that 
all  the  designs  which  are  not  accepted  will  be 
returned. 


PRICES  CURRENT  OF  MATERIALS. 


load 

foot  cube 
load 


TIMBER. 

Greenheart,  B.G 

Teak,  E.l 

Sequoia,  U.S 

Ash,  Canada  

Birch  „ 

Elm  ,,  

Fir,  Dantsic,  Ac 

Oak  „ 

Canada  

Pine,  Canada  red  

„ yellow 

Lath,  Dantsic  

St.  Petersburg  

Wainscot,  Riga 

Odessa,  crown  

Deals,  Finland,  2nd  and  1st  . std.  100 

„ 4th  aud  3rd  

Kiga  

St.  Petersburg,  1st  yellow  

„ 2nd  „ 

,,  white  

Deals,  Swedish  

White  Sea  

Canada  Pine,  let  

„ 2nd  

„ 3rd,  Ac 

„ 8pruce  let  

,,  3rd  and  2nd  

Now  Brunswick,  Ac 

Battens,  all  kinds 
Flooring  boards, 

pared,  first  

Second  

Other  qualities  

Cedar,  Cuba 

Honduras,  Ac 

Australian  

Mahogany,  Cuba  

St.  Domingo,  cargo  average 

Mexican  „ 

Tobaaco  ,,  

Honduras 


6 6 0 7 0 0 


II  0 0 15  C 0 


3 0 0 4 10  0 


3 10 
1 10 
2 10 


3 0 0 6 0 0 


fathom  3 10  0 6 0 0 


4 0 0 6 0 0 


log  2 16  0 4 10  0 


3 7 6 0 0 0 


7 0 0 8 0 0 


0 0 7 0 0 


6 0 0 7 0 0 


0 0 14  0 0 


0 0 10  0 0 


6 0 0 16  0 0 


7 0 0 17  10  0 


17  0 0 30  0 0 


12  0 0 17  0 0 


0 0 10  0 0 


0 0 11  0 0 


6 0 0 7 10  0 


6 0 0 7 0 0 


1 in.,  Pre- 


4 0 0 12  0 0 


0 9 0 0 13  0 


0 6 0 0 7 0 


0 0 2 0 0 3 


0 0 6 0 0 


0 o 3)  0 0 


Maple,  Bird's-eye .. 

Rose,  Rio  

Bahia 


0 0 6 0 0 8 


..ton  7 0 0 10  0 0 


Box,  Turkey  

Satin,  St.  Domingo 

Porto  Rico  

Walnut,  Italian  


0 0 10  0 0 


6 0 0 17  0 0 


..foot  0 0 7 0 0 11 


0 0 4 0 0 6 


METAL8. 

Ikon— Pig  in  Scotland  ton 

Bar,  Welsh,  in  London 

„ „ in  Wales  

,,  Statfordshite,  London  

Sheets,  single,  in  London 

Hoops  „ 

Nail-rods  „ 

COPPKB — 

British,  cake  and  ingot  ton 

Best  selected  

Sheets,  strong 

Australian  

Chili,  bars  

Yellow  Mbtal lb. 

Lbaji—  Pig,  Spanish 

English,  common  brands 

Sheet,  English  

Spbltbh  — 

Silesian,  special  ton 

Ordinary  brands  

Tin— 

Banca  ton 

Billiton 

Straits  

Australian  

English  ingots 

Zinc — 

English  sheet  ton 


0 0 0 0 0 0 


4 17 
4 10 
6 10 
8 10 


6 10  0 6 10  0 


49  0 0 60  0 0 


46  0 0 47  0 0 


0 0 0 0 0 0 


40  0 0 40  10  0 


o o 41  0 0 4j 


13  0 0 0 0 0 


13  10  0 0 0 0 


14  0 0 14  2 


13  15  0 14  0 0 


0 0 0 0 0 0 


0 0 0 0 0 0 


101  0 0 0 0 0 


106  0 0 0 0 0 


18  0 0 18  6 0 


OILS. 

Linseed  

Cocoanut,  Cochin  

Ceylon  

Copra 

Palm,  Lagos  

Palm-uut  Kernel  

Bapeseed,  English  pale.... 

,,  brown  

Cottonseed,  refined  

Tallow  and  Oleine 

Lubricating,  U.S 

,,  Refined  .... 
Tubpbntinb— 

American,  in  casks 

Tab— Stockholm 

Archangel 


...ton  21  0 0 21  10  0 


32  0 0 0 0 0 


26  0 0 0 0 0 


0 0 0 0 0 0 


24  0 0 0 0 0 


0 0 0 0 0 0 


23  0 0 23  6 0 


21  15  0 0 0 0 


18  6 0 19  5 0 


26  0 0 45  0 0 


0 0 10  0 0 


0 0 13  0 0 


cwt. 

..barrel 
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CONTRACTS  AND  PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Epitome  of  Advertisements  in  this  Number. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature  of  Work,  or  Materials. 

By  whom  required. 

Architect,  Surveyor,  or 
Engineer. 

Tenders  to  be 
delivered. 

Page. 

New  Chnfch  of  8t.  Fetor,  Accrington 

Additions  &c.,  to  Owens  College,  Manchester 

New  Vicarage  and  Church,  Llanwddyn  

Painting  and  Repairing  Schools  

Aberdeen  Curb  

Broken  Guernsey  Granite  

A.  Waterhouse 

do. 

July  2nd 
do. 

July  6th 
do. 

iViii 

School  Brd  for  London 
Bermondsev  Vestry 

Official  

do. 

do. 

ii. 

New  Station,  Hertford 

Renovation  and  Repairs  to  Buildings 

Gt.  Eastern  Ry.  Co.  ... 
L.  B.  and  S.  C.  Ry.  Co. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

July  7th 

ii. 

Official  

July  ICth 
July  12th 

Trill' 

Old  York  Flagging  

Lewis  Angell  

W.  T.  Foulkes 

Official  

W.  Connock 

Electric  Light  and  Gas-fittings 

Brick  Sewer  and  Subway,  4c 

Sit  Houses  and  Stable.  ’Walham  Green 

Eastbourne  Town  Cncl. 
Met.  Board  of  Works... 

July  15th 
July  22nd 
Not  stated 
do. 

xriii. 

PUBLIC  APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature  of  Appointment. 

By  whom  Advertised. 

Salary. 

Applications 

Page. 

Hackney  Board  of  Wks 
Stockton  U.  8.  A 

July  6th 
July  ICth 

Surveyor  ’. 

3502 

xvi. 

LONDON. — For  house  in  Mount-street,  London,  for 
Mr.  A.  Tait.  Mr.  J.  T.  Smith,  architect,  Argyle-street. 
Quantities  supplied  by  Mr,  Griffiths,  Walbrook  :— 


Lawrence  

Morris  

£5,850 

5,800 

Allowance  for 
fixing  terra  cotta. 

£2  0 

309 

Mattock  Bros 

6,777 

114 

Shaw  

6,636 

48 

Stephens  & Baatow* 

5,499 

70 

* 

Accepted. 

LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  24,  Baker- 
street.  Mr.  Mark  J.  Lansdell,  architect - 


8.  Godden £205  0 0 

Mattock  Bros 193  0 0 

David  Brown  & Co.  (accepted)  169  0 0 


LONDON.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  No.  16, 
Hill-street,  Berkeley-squaro,  for  Her  Grace  the  Duchess 
of  Newcastle.  Messrs.  Taylor  & Locke,  architects  and 


surveyors  : — 

T.  Boyce £3,879  0 0 

T.  Green  3,635  0 0 

Steel  Bros 3,510  0 0 

David  Brown  & Co.  (accepted) 3,445  0 0 


LONDON. — For  supply  of  road  materials  for  the  nine 
months  ending  March  26th,  1887,  for  the  Vestry  of 
Hammersmith  : — 

Outrnsey  broken  Oranite  delivered  at  the  Vestry  Wharfs. 

Per  cube  yard. 

8.  Trickett  & 8ons  12  3 

Tomes  & Wimpey  11  10 

E.  & I.  Fenning  11  6 

John  Mowlem  & Co 11  6 

Nowell  & Eobson  (accepted)  11  4 

Leicestershire  broken  Oranite  delivered  at  London  Railway 
Stations.  Per  cube  yard. 


TENDERS. 

BUCKHURST  HILL.— For  laying  a sewer  in  the 
Eoebuck-lane,  Buckhurst  Hill,  for  the  Epping  Rural 
Banitary  Authority.  Mr.  Edmond  Egan,  surveyor, 


Lough ton  : — 

Kendall,  Walthamstow  £3,870  0 0 

Burton,  Newcaastlo-on-Tyne  2,164  0 0 

Wood,  Che'insford  2,094  0 0 

Conlitfe,  Barking 2,070  0 0 

Bottoms.  Battersea 1,992  0 0 

Neave,  Woodford  1,969  0 0 

Dunmore,  Crouch  End  1.963  0 0 

Wbeltam,  Weymouth  1,945  0 0 

F.  & F.J.  Wood.  Mile  End  1,925  10  0 

Nicholls,  Wood  Green  1,925  0 0 

lies,  Wimbledon  1,897  0 0 

Wells,  Woodford 1,669  0 0 

Egan,  Buckhurst  Hill 1,864  O 0 

French,  Buckhurst  Hill 1,833  10  0 

Innes  & Wood,  Birmingham  1,815  0 0 

Kellett  & Wright,  West  Kensington  1,787  0 0 

Potter,  Clapton  1,769  0 0 

Fora  & Co.,  Westminster 1,659  0 0 

Young,  Ingate9toue 1,626  0 0 

Cornish,  Loughton  1,495  0 0 


CAMBERWELL.— For  additional  stabling,  &c.,  at  the 
Vestry’s  depot,  Peckham  Park-road,  for  the  Camberwell 


Vestry  :— 

Clarke £270  0 0 

Walker  268  0 0 

Htayner  227  0 0 

Rictiardson  222  0 0 

Stevens  222  0 0 

Parker  200  0 0 

Holloway  196  0 0 

David  Brown  & Co.  (accepted)  190  0 0 


CLACTON-ON  SE  \.  -For  completing  villa  residences, 
Ellis-road.  Mr.  E.  C.  Homer,  architect 

Gillingham  .. £663  0 0 

Derby  (accepted)  657  0 0 

Taylor 645  0 0 


DEPTFORD. — For  repairs  to  eleven  houses  in  Alvar 
street,  Deptford,  for  Messrs.  Green  & Son,  28  and  29,  St. 
Swithin's-lane.  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Saville,  architect, 
Strand  :— 

B.  Cook  £313  0 0 

Royal  & Co 268  0 0 

J.  Heath  (accepted)  217  0 0 


EARL’S  COURT.— For  decoration  of  drawing-room 
and  sundry  repairs.  No.  43,  Longridge-road.  Messrs. 
Morley  & Letts,  surveyors,  Earl’s-Court-road  : — 

W.  T.  Fell,  Putney  (accepted)  £1'.9  11  0 


EARL’S  COURT.— For  sanitary  and  decorative  repara- 
tion at  32,  Longridge-road,  for  Madam  Kennett.  Messrs. 
Morley  & Letts,  surveyors  :— 

Broom  & Sons,  Earl’s  Court  £168  0 0 

William  Bradford,  Richmond*  132  0 0 

* Accepted. 


FINSBURY  PARK.— For  additions,  alterations,  and 
repairs  to  161,  Queen's-road,  Finsbury  Park,  for  Mr.  J. 
Arnold.  Messrs.  E.  I’ Anson  & Sons,  architects  : — 

Grover  £378  0 0 

Sbenton  356  0 0 

Stephens 334  12  0 

Lid9ti>ne  (accepted)  310  3 0 


FOREST  HILL. — F.<r  alterations  and  additions  to  two 
•villa  residences,  Brockley  Park,  for  Mr.  G.  Heywood. 
Mr.  Kingwell  Cole,  archi  ect.  Messrs.  Battarn  & Co., 
surveyors : — 

G.  Lemon,  Sydenham £836  0 0 

W.  Marriage,  Croydon 665  0 0 


FRINTON. — For  bungalow,  Station-road.  Mr.  E.  C. 
Homer,  architect  :— 

Gillingham £776  0 0 

A.  W aterman  (accepted ) 686  0 0 


FRINTON. — For  d ainage,  Harrold-road.  Mr.  K.  C. 
Homer,  surveyor,  Mansion  House  chambers,  K.C.  :— 

Dixon  & Co £445  0 0 

Rash  393  0 0 

A.  Waterman  38)  0 0 

Gillingham  (accepted)  343  0 0 


FULHAM. — For  linishing  sixty-one  houses  at  Stnkeley 
Park  Estate,  Fulham,  for  the  British  Mutual  Banking 
Co. : — 

Jones  Bros.,  Wandsworth*  £6,900  0 0 

* Accepted. 


GODALMING. — For  new  house,  Hambledon.  Mr. 

Ralph  NeviU,  F.S.A.,  architect,  Guildford  : — 

R.  Pink  £1,195  16  3 

J.  Bottrill  1,176  0 0 

F Milton  1,130  0 0 

II.  Brown  1,120  0 0 

Chapman  Bros 1,K9  15  0 

Tompsett  & Kingham  (accepted)  ...  1,031  0 0 


GREAT  MARLOW  (Bucks). — For  villa  residence  and 
stabling  at  Great  Marlow  for  Mr.  E.  Riley.  Mr.  Francis 
Newman,  architect,  Hyde.  Quantities  supplied  : — 

F.  S lunders,  Dorset-sqnare,  N.W....  £2,614  0 0 


Silver  & 8ons,  Maidenhead  2,513  0 0 

W.  Woodbridge,  Maidenhead 2,474  0 0 

John  S.  Carter,  Great  Marlow 2,456  19  0 

Young  J.  Lovell,  Great  Marlow* 2,436  0 0 

* Accepted. 


HINCKLEY  (Leicestershire). — For  erecting  fourteen 
houses  in  Druid-street,  Hinckley,  for  Mr.  John  Smith, 
Mr.  William  Langley,  architect,  Coventry  : — 

Foxon,  Hinckley,  Leicestershire £2,030  0 0 

Randle,  Foleshill,  Warwickshire 1,950  0 0 

Harrold,  Hinckley,  Leicestershire ...  1,946  2 6 
Garlick,  Coventry,  Warwickshire  ...  1,850  0 0 
Bassett,  Hinckley,  Leicestershire  ...  1,833  17  0 

Kaynes,  Barwell,  Leicestershire 1,827  0 0 

Lockley,  Barwell,  Leicestershire 1,825  0 0 

Clarke,  Foleshill,  Warwickshire*  ...  1,700  0 0 

* Accepted. 


ISLINGTON. — For  reinstating  the  premises  Nos.  636, 
638,  640,  642,  Holloway. road,  Islington,  for  Mr.  Thomas 
Kajler.  Mr.  W.  Smith,  architect  : — 

Mattock  Bros £1,855  0 0 

Larke  & Son  1,670  0 0 

Say  1,660  0 0 

Killingback 1,650  0 0 

Howitt 1,450  0 0 

Deanng  & Son  1,401  0 0 

Clarke  Bros 1,395  0 0 

Baylis  1,345  0 0 

Duntord  & I.anham 1,263  0 0 

Steel  Bros 1,245  0 0 

Ward  A Lamble  1,237  0 0 


LONDON. — For  pulling  down  and  rebuilding  the 
Queen’s  Head,  City-road,  St.  Lukes,  for  Mr.  Alfred  Job  : — 


Jackson  & Todd  £1,747  0 0 

Steel  Bros 1,510  0 0 

Dearing  & 8on  1,400  0 0 

Burinan  (accepted) 1,239  0 0 


LONDON. — For  additions,  alterations,  and  repairs  to 
30,  Albiou-road,  St.  John’s  Wood,  for  Mr.  E.  It.  Keele. 
Mr.  R.  Walker,  architect: — 

Lidstone  (accepted)  £869  0 0 


LONDON. — For  iepairs  and  decorations  for  Mr.  F.  C. 
Moullet.  Mr.  J.  Scott,  architect: — 

Pitman.  Lidstone. 

Griffins  Tavern £106  £69 

A 1 Tower  Tavern  123  82 

Three  Jolly  Butchers  Taverns...  32  26 


LONDON.— For  repairs  and  painting  to  13,  St.  John’s 
Wood-park,  for  Mr.  Lewis  Davis. 

David  Brown  & Co.  (accepted)  £176  0 0 


John  Mowlem  & Co 11  11 

Margereson  & Co : 11  6 

8.  Trickett  & Sons  11  3 

Tomes  & Wimpey  11  2 

W.C.  Coat  10  10 

Nowell  & Robson  (accepted)  10  9 

Leicestershire  broken  Granite  delivered  on  the  Parish  Roads. 

Per  cube  yard. 


John  Mowlem  & Co 

Margereson  & Co 

8.  Trickett  & Sons  

Tomes  & Wimpey  

W.  C.  Coat  

Nowell  & Robson  (accepted) 


13  6 


MANSFIELD. — For  residence  to  be  erected  at  Crow 
Hill,  for  Mr.  R.  Woods.  Messrs.  Rollinson  & Son, 
architects.  Chesterfield  ; 

Chadwick  £1,750  0 0 

Greenwood 1,630  0 0 

Oldershaw  1,620  0 0 

Vallance 1,619  0 0 

Mobs 1,663  0 0 

Frisby  1,533  10  0 

Shaw! 1,510  0 0 

Allsopp  1,600  0 0 

Fisher  Bros,  (accepted) 1,470  0 0 

Cuddy  1,415  0 0 


MILL  HILL  (Hendon). — For  heating  apparatus,  hot- 
water  supply,  baths,  lavatories,  gas  mains  and  services, 
fire  mains,  cooking  apparatus,  4c.,  at  the  Orphanage,  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  for  the  Sisters  of  Charity  : — 

Purcell  & Nobbs,  Cleveland -street*...  £1047  0 0 
* Accepted. 


NORWICH. — For  the  erection  of  a sunday-sehool, 
consisting  of  lecture-hall  with  gallery  and  twenty-five 
class-rooms,  at  Queen’s-road,  Norwich.  Mr.  A.  F.  Scott, 
Castle  meadow,  architect  and  surveyor,  Norwich.  Quan- 
tities supplied  : — 

Hurn,  Norwich £2,817  0 0 

Dunn,  Wramplingham  2,669  12  0 

I)uwe9,  Norwich  2,169  0 0 

Youngs  4 Son,  Norwich 2,419  0 0 

Curtis,  Norwich  2,272  0 0 

Chapman,  Norwich 2,235  0 0 

[Architect's  estimate,  2,3162  J 


READING.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  premises. 
Broad-street,  Reading,  for  Messrs.  Wellsteed,  Son,  &Co. 
Mr.  W.  Ravenscrolt,  architect,  Reading.  Quantities 
supplied  by  Messrs.  Cooper  & Sons,  Maidenhead  and 
Reading  : — 

J.  C.  Cook  (too  late)  £2,666  0 0 

J . II . Margetts 2,658  1 0 

Ii.  Higgs  & Sons  2,490  0 0 

F.  K.  WoodrotT. 2,345  0 0 

G. Searle 2,238  0 0 

W.  II . Simonds 2,193  0 0 

J.  Bottrill  2,175  0 0 

8.  East  (accepted)  2,111  0 0 

[All  of  Reading.] 


SALISBURY.  — For  restoring  a wing  of  Trafalgar 
House,  near  Salisbury,  for  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
Nelson.  Mr.  Henry  Hall,  architect,  Doughty-street. 


Quantities  by  S.  J.  Thacker  :— 

Brock  & Bruce,  Bristol  £2,983  0 0 

Dobson,  Colchester 2,835  0 0 

Foster  & Dicksee,  Rugby  2,785  0 0 

Kingerlee,  Oxford  2,726  0 0 

hstcourt,  Gloucester  2,691  0 0 

Leslie  4 Knight,  Kensington  2,496  0 0 

Mitchell,  Woodfalls,  Salisbury  2,478  0 0 

Abley,  Salisbury  2,450  0 0 

Barber,  Salisbury 2,350  0 0 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON. — For  sanitary  and  decorative 
repairs  at  No.  65,  Earl's-eourt-square,  for  the  Lifo  Associ- 
ation of  Scotland.  Under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs. 
Morley  & Letts,  surveyors,  Earl’s-court-road  :— 

Richardson,  Halsey-street £435  0 0 

Toten  & Son,  Gloucester-road 389  0 0 

E.  K.  Wilson,  Sussex-place*  367  18  6 

* Accepted. 
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SOUTHWARK. — For  granite  carriageways  and  York 
stone  footways,  &c.,  for  the  new  line  of  thoroughfare 
from  Southwark-bridge-road  to  Great  Dover-street, 
Borough,  for  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  :— 
Corrected  list.* 

Williams,  8on,  & Wallington £16  100  0 0 

?•  r v 13,587  0 0 

W.  Webster 13,000  0 0 

R'a‘y 12,990  0 0 

lurner  & Son  13,652  0 0 

H.  F.  Snow 12,300  0 0 

Trebearne  Jfc  Co 12  282  0 0 

& Co 12,280  0 0 

" 10,894 

iliuule  A Momsht 10  S19 

* In  lieu  of  the  list  published  last  week, 
t Accepted  provisionally. 

SOUTHWARK  ^-For  taking  down  and  rebuilding  the 
London  and  South-Western  Bank,  Boron  h.  Mr  J 8 
isdm oatoo ,^arc b i tect . Quantities  supplied  — ' ' * 

£5,176  0 0 

4,990  0 0 

4.748  0 0 

4,675 

4,667 

4,600 


WOOLWICH. — For  two  shops 
Woolwich,  for  Mr.  Geo.  Lawrance. 
architect : — 

Coombs  

Walker  

Co»il  

Lonergan  Bros,  (accepted)  


600  0 0 


Mark  Redman 

Hall  & His 

W.  Shepherd  

J.  & C.  Bowver 

J.  Smith  A Sons  .... 

J.  & E.  Johnstone 
Atherton  & Latta .... 

J.  Wood  ] 45. 

A.  E.  Baird  4’3c 

C.  Kynoch  & Co.  (accepted) 4^22 


0 0 
0 0 


tt!efcrec'ion  of  new  school  for  920 
the  WaQ8tead  School  Board. 
Messrs.Bressey  & Liddon  V alters,  architects,  Brshopsgate- 

bj  p- L,e’  g"“  o°s°‘°- 
John  Allen  & Sons,  Kilburn £8  hoi  0 0 

James  Catley.Wansted s!660  0 0 

J.  1.  Hobson,  Woodford g 248  0 0 

J.  &C.  Bowyer  Upper  Norwood  ...  8,’l98  0 0 

Staines  A Son,  Great  Eastern-street  8,174  0 0 

h.  o.  Howell  & Son,  Lambeth 8,131  0 0 

G.  Parker,  Peckham  8,080  0 0 

J.L  Glasscock  & Son,  Bishop 

otortford y 075  0 0 

D.  C.  Jones^  & Co.,  Gloucester 7*954  0 0 

Harris  & Wardrop,  Limehouse  ...  . 7*944  0 0 

™ m o 1! 

V , Green,  Hackney  7 815  n n 

John  Brickell,  Little  Ilford 7’760  0 0 

Joseph  Holland,  Poplar 7 756  0 0 

?ros-»  8tratford  7*750  0 0 

p;;r=et|d’  ®tratford  (accepted) '.  7,720  0 0 

fioW  I G“W»  Hammersmith  7,549  0 0 
& 8°n.  Islington  (withdrawn)  7,497  0 0 
Wilham  Gregar,  Stratford  (with- 
drawn) 6.987  0 0 


WOOLWICH.— For  alterations  and  additions  to  shop, 
iy>-  95,  Powie-street,  Woolwich,  for  Mr.  Wm,  Keating. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Church,  architect — 

A.  J.Fenn £107  0 0 

Palfreman 106  10  0 

Coni  (accepted)  ICO  0 0 

• ™9,? h WIC  H . — For  thirteen  private  dwelling-houses 
in  W ilham-street,  Bull  Fields,  Woolwich,  for  the  Home 
Counties  Property  Investment  Co.  Mr.  H.  H.  Church 
architect : — * 

fenn £4,940  0 0 

Johnson  4,100  0 0 

®uI1  3,950  0 0 

Coombs  3,835  0 0 

Chick  (accepted) 2 860  0 


Best  Bath  Stone. 

WESTWOOD  GROUND, 

Box  Ground,  Combe  Down, 

Corsham  Down, 

And  Farleigh  Down, 

RANDELL,  SAUNDERS,  & CO.,  Limited, 
Corsham,  Wilts.  [Advt. 


Bath  Stone. 

BEST  QUALITY  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


PICTOR  & SONS, 

Box,  Wilts. 


[Advt. 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. — Lists  of  Tenders  frequently 
reach  us  too  late  for  insertion.  They  should  be  delivered 
at  our  office,  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C.,  not  later  th< 
Four  p.m.  on  THURSDAYS. 


(o^f1AY?N--3BVF”  «»  «*««.  of  vicarage 

Martin,  Ramsgate  £'M5i  n n 

Frostiek,  Westgate-on-8ea  ...  ‘*’(134  n n 

Shrubsole,  Faversham  ...  1998  0 0 

Corbett  & Co.,  Westgate-on-Sea’.';;.';:  1,900  0 0 

TiISTff7P1r,.niw"g  the  North  Woolwich-road, 
,ho  'Ve8t  ,Iam  Local  Board.  Mr 
Lewis  Angel  1C  h surveyor  to  the  board 

R r'nBi  £16,760  0 0 

B.  Cooke  & Co  15,954  0 0 

Mowlem  & Co.  .." Jj  j> 

J\0re‘»r.  14,870  0 O 

.«  14,839 


Treheame  A Co. 

g.  Ben 

J.  J.  Griffiths 

J.  Jackson  (accepted)  . 

Hindle  A Morrisn  

Turner  A Son  

Woodham  A Fry...”’’]” 


14,7 


0 0 


14,600 

14.500  0 0 

1 1.500  0 0 

14,424  0 0 

13,608  0 0 

.KZS; -for  alteralien.  ,7d  Additions  to  three 

Boo”,  t v!  'TS"";  W“l"ioh,  for  Mr.  J.  C. 
11  u-  C liurcb,  architect,  Wool., cl, 

Coombs ° » 

coni ° 0 

Johnson  m o o 

WFf™  ?'tera,ioD!J  to  shop,  No.  38.  Powis. 

s- w-  ^ v,. 

007,1  (accepted)  £190  0 0 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Eegistered  Telegraphic  Addrete, “Thb  Buildbb,  London. 

4L  T.  C L.  •' Wale«  ' (It  la  not  our  business  to  make  such 
recommendations).— E.  S.  H.  (shall  hare  cousideration).-C.  A S.— 
G.  5V.  H. — II.  A M. — G.  D.  P.  (the  report  ot  the  case  is  very 
meagre,  and  we  do  not  see.  on  the  face  of  it.  how  it  bears  on  " 

rabject  of  our  former  remarks  to  which  you  refer). C P R 

lave  made  some  inquiry,  hut  can  give  jou  no  definite  informal 
i t may  be  presumed  that  the  trade  referred  to  is  not  very  large  as  if 
t were,  it  would  probably  be  done  direct. 

All  statements  of  facts,  lists  of  tenders,  Ac.,  must  be  accompanied 
tion  * Bame  a“d  ftddre88  ot  the  sender,  not  necessarily  for  publica- 

We  are  compelled  to  decline  pointing  out  books  and  giving 
addresses.  6 “ 

Xote.  The  responsibility  of  signed  articles,  and  papers  read 
public  meetings,  rests,  of  course,  with  the  authors. 

IPs  cannot  undertake  to  return  rejected  communication 1. 

Letters  or  communications  (beyond  mere  news-items)  which  have 
been  duplicated  for  other  Journals,  are  NOT  DESIRED. 

Ali  communications  regarding  literary  and  artistic  matters  should 
be  addressed  to  THE  EDITOR;  all  communications  relating  to 
advertisements (and  other ^exclusively  business  matters  should  be 
0 THE  PUBLISHER,  and  not  to  the  Editor. 


addressed 


PUBLISHER’S  NOTICES. 

Eegittered  Telegraphic  Addreet," Tna  Buildbb,  LoiTDOir.’' 

CHARGES  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

SITUATIONS  VACANT,  PARTNERSHIPS.  APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE,  AND  GENERAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Sir  lines  (about  fifty  words)  or  under  4s.  6d. 

Each  additional  Hue  (about  ten  words  0s.  6d 

Terms  for  Series  of  Trade  Advertisements,  also  for  special  Adver- 
tisements on  frost  page.  Competitions,  Contracts.  Sales  by  Auction 
Ac.  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED. 

FOUR  Lines  (ahout  THIRTY  words)  or  under 2s.  6d. 

Each  additional  lino  (about  ten  words) °s.  6d! 

PREPAYMENT  IS  ABSOLUTELY  NECESSARY. 

J. , “PiL.  muit  ”°t  he  sent,  but  all  small  sums  should  be 
remitted  l.y  Cash  in  Registered  Letter  or  by  Money  Order,  payable 
, the  ost-office,  Covent-garden.  W.C.  to 

DOUGLAS  FOURDRINIER,  Publisher, 

Addressed  to  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 
Advertisements  for  the  current  week's  issue  must  reach  the  Office 
>f me  THREE  o'clock  p.m.  on  THURSDAY 

T?-e.  p.ut,li8her  cannot  he  responsible  for  DRAWINGS.  TESTI- 
the  Office  in  reply  to  Advertisements,  and 
u-‘  -*  the  latter  COPIES  ONLY  should  be 


SPECI AL.~A,LTEHATI0NS  In  STANDING  ADVERTISE- 

MLNTS  or  ORDERS  TO  DISCONTINUE  same 

must  reach  the  Office  before  TEN  o'clock  on  WEDNES- 


DAY mornings. 


PERSONS  Advertising  In  •‘The  Builder,”  may  have  Henliet  addretsed 
to  the  Office,  46.  Catherine-street.  Cevent  Garden,  W.C. 
free  of  charge.  Letters  will  be  forwarded  if  add'ressod 
envelopes  are  sent,  together  with  sufficient  stamps  to 
cover  the  postage. 


TEEMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION. 

"THE  BUILDER  " is  supplied  pirkct from  the  Office  to  residents 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  rate  of  19s.  per  annum 
Prepaid  To  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand,  26s.  per  annum.  To  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Ac.  30s.  tier 
Remittances  payable  to  DOUGLAS  FOUEDBIN1ER. 
Publisher,  No.  46,  Catherine-street,  W.C. 


Doulting1  Freestone  and  Ham  Hill  Stone 

of  best  quality,  in  blocks,  or  prepared  ready  for 
fixing.  An  inspection  of  tbe  Doulting  Quarries 
is  respectfully  solicited ; and  Architects  and 
others  are  CAUTIONED  against  inferior  stone. 
Prices,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  given  on  application  to  CHARLES 
TRASK  & SONS,  Norton-sub-Hamdon,  Ilmin* 
ster,  Somerset. — Agent,  Mr.  E.  WILLIAMS, 
No.  16,  Craven-street,  Strand,  W.C.  [Advt. 


Doulting  Free  Stone 

HAM  HILL  STONE, 
BLUE  LIAS  LIME 
(Ground  or  Lamp), 


For  prices,  &c.,  ad* 
dress  S.  & J.  STAPLE, 
Quarry  Owners,  Stone 
and  Lime  Merchants, 
Stoke  - under  - Ham, 
Ilminster.  [Advt. 


AspRalte. — The  Seyssel  and  Metallio  Lava 
Asphalte  Company  (Mr.  H.  Glenn),  Office,  38, 
Poultry,  E.C. — The  best  and  cheapest  materials 
for  damp  courses,  railway  arches,  warehouse 
floors,  flat  roofs,  stables,  cow-sheds,  and  milk- 
rooms,  granaries,  tun-rooms,  and  terraces.  [Advt. 


AspRalte. 

Seyssel,  Patent  Metallic  Lava,  and 
White  Asphaltes. 

M.  STODART  & CO. 

Office : 

No.  90,  Cannon-Btreet,  E.C.  [Advt. 


“TIME  IS  MONEY.” 

All  Builders  and  Decorators  should  use 

ASPINALL'S  LIQUID  PRIMING, 

For  new  Wood,  loose  Distemper,  or  Stained  Ceilings. 
StopB  all  suction,  Dnes  immediately. 
ASPINALL'S 

WASHABLE  WATER  PAINT 

Took  HIGHEST  AWARD. 

INVENTIONS  EXHIBITION,  1885. 
Mixes  with  cold  water.  No  oil,  no  turpentine  required, 
double  the  hulk  of  lead,  1 cwt.  covers  1,000  square  yards, 
dries  beautifully  flat,  supersedes  Wall  Paper  for  all 
Public  or  Private  Buildings.  Now  being  used  at  the 
COLONIAL  and  INDIAN  EXHIBITION. 
Address — Hollydale  Works,  PECKHAM,  S.E. 
[Advt. 


MICHELMORE  & REAP, 


Manufacturers  of 


m 


tr 


CHARLES COLLINCE'S  PATENT. 


POLLINGE’S  PATENT  HINGES, 

LEVEE,  8CEEW,  & BAKEEL  BOLTS, 
Self-Acting  "FALL  DOWN  " GATE  STOPS, 
and  IMPROVED  GATE  FITTINGS  ot  every  Description 

36a,  BOROUGH  ROAD, 

DISCOUNT  TO  BUILDERS.  LONDON,  S.E. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  MEDALS  AT  AMSTERDAM  EXHIBITION. 

ZINC  ROOFING. 

F.  BRABY  & CO. 

*+  LIXTIEIE^ZPOOILi.  **  Q-IjJXSQ-O'W. 

VIEILLE  MONTAGNFW~MANUFACTURING  AGENTS. 

NO  sSOLBSR.  NO  E1TERNAL  FASTENINGS. 

J'ai  Oculars  on  {Application.  Chief  Offices  352  to  364,  ETJSTOlf  ROAD,  LOS  DON,  X.TF. 
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